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fBZAN. 

IBZAN  (1V3K,  illustrious ;  Sept.  'Apataadv), 
the  tenth  'judge  of  Israel.'  He  was  of  Bethle- 
hem, probably  the  Bethlehem  of  Zebulun  and  not 
of  Judah.  He  governed  seven  years.  The  pro- 
sperity of  Ibzan  is  marked  by  the  great  number 
of  his  children  (thirty  sons  and  thirty  daughters), 
ind  his  wealth,  by  their  marriages — for  they  were 
all  married.  Some  have  held,  with  little  proba- 
bility, that  Ibzan  was  the  same  with  Boaz :  B.C. 
1182  (Judg.  xii.  8). 

I-CH ABOD  OilD  *N,  where  is  the  glory  ; 
Sept.  'AxtTw/3),  son  of  Phinehas  and  grandson  of 
Eli.  He  is  only  known  from  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances of  his  birth,  which  occasioned  this  name  to 
be  given  to  him.  The  pains  of  labour  came  upon 
nis  mother  when  she  heard  that  the  ark  of  God 
wan  taken,  that  her  husband  was  slain  in  battle, 
and  that  these  tidings  had  proved  fatal  to  his 
father  Eli.  They  were  death-pains  to  her ;  and 
when  those  around  sought  to  cheer  her,  saying, 
'  Fear  not,  for  thou  hast  borne  a  son,'  she  only 
answered  by  giving  him  the  name  of  I-chabod,  ad- 
ding, 'The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel'  (1  Sam. 
iv.  19-22):  b.c.  1141.  The  name  again  occurs 
in  1  Sam.  xiv.  3    [Eli]. 

ICONIUM  Q\k6viov),  a  town,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Lycaonia,  as  it  is  now,  by  the  name 
qS  Konieh,  of  Karamania,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
situated  in  N.  lat.  37°  51',  E.  long.  32°  40',  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  inland  from  the 
Mediterranean  It  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  in 
a.d.  45,  when  many  Gentiles  were  converted; 
but  some  unbelieving  Jews  excited  against  him 
and  Barnabas  a  persecution,  which  they  escaped 
with  difficulty  (Acts  xiii.  51  ;  xiv.  1,  &c).  He 
undertook  a  second  journey  to  Iconium  in  a.d.  51. 
The  church  planted  at  this  place  by  the  apostle 
continued  to  flourish,  until,  by  the  persecutions 
of  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  of  the  Seljukians, 
who  made  it  one  of  their  sultanies,  it  was  nearly 
extinguished.  But  some  Christians  of  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  churches,  with  a  Greek  metro- 
polian bishop,  are  still  found  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  not  being  permitted  to  reside  within  the 
walls. 

Konieh  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus,  upon  the  border  of  the  lake  Trogitis, 
in  a  fertile  plain,  rich  in  valuable  productions, 
particularly  apricots,  wine,  cotton,  flax,  and 
grain.    The  circumference  of  the  town  is  between 
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two  and  three  miles,  beyond  which  are  suburb* 
not  much  less  populous  than  the  town  itself.  The 
walls,  strong  and  lofty,  and  flanked  with  square 
towers,  which,  at  the  gates,  are  placed  close  to- 
gether [see  cut,  No.  317],  were  built  by  the  Sel- 
jukian  Sultans  of  Iconium,  who  seem  to  havs 
taken  considerable  pains  to  exhibit  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions, and  the  remains  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  belonging  to  the  ancient  Iconium, 
which  they  made  use  of  in  building  the  walls. 
The  town,  suburbs,  and  gardens,  are  plentifully 
supplied  with  water  from  streams  which  How 
from  some  hills  to  the  westward,  and  which,  to 
the  north-east,  join  the  lake,  which  varies  in 
size  with  the  season  of  the  year.  In  the  town 
carpets  are  manufactured,  and  blue  and  yellow 
leathers  are  tanned  and  dried.  Cotton,  wool, 
hides,  and  a  few  of  the  other  raw  productions 
which  enrich  the  superior  industry  and  skill  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  are  sent  to  Smyrna 
by  caravans. 

The  most  remarkable  building  in  Konieh  is 
the  tomb  of  a  priest  highly  revered  throughout 
Turkey,  called  Hazreet  Mevlana,  the  founder  of 
the  Mevlevi  Dervishes.  The  city,  like  all  those 
renowned  for  superior  sanctity,  abounds  with 
dervishes,  who  meet  the  passenger  at  every  turn- 
ing of  the  streets,  and  demand  paras  with  the 
greatest  clamour  and  insolence.  The  bazaars 
and  houses  have  little  to  recommend  them  to 
notice  (Kinneir's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor ;  Leake's 
Geography  of  Asia  Minor ;  Arundell's  Tovr 
in  Asia  Minor). 

1.  IDDO  (jrty,  seasonable;  Sept.'A&SaT),  a  pro- 
phet of  Judah,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Reho- 
boam  and  Abijah ;  or  rather  perhaps,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Seraiah,  kept  the  public  rolls 
during  their  reigns.  It  seems  from  2  Chron.  xiii. 
22  that  he  named  his  book  t^TlD,  Midrash,  or 
'Exposition.'  Josephus  (A?itiq.  viii.  9.  1)  states 
that  this  Iddo  was  the  prophet  who  was  sent  to 
Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  and  consequently  the  same 
that  was  slain  by  a  lion  for  disobedience  to  his  in- 
structions (1  Kings  xiii.);  and  many  commen- 
tators have  followed  this  statement. 

2.  IDDO,  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zecha- 
riah  (Zech.  i.  1 ;  Ezr.  v.  1  ;  vi.  14). 

3.  IDDO  (TIN),  chief  of  the  Jews  of  the  capti- 
vity established  at  Casiphia,  a  place  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  position.     It  was  te> 
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mm  lhat  Ezra  sent  a  requisition  for  Levites  and 
Nethinim,  none  of  whom  had  yet  joined  his 
caravan.  Thirty-eight  Levites  and  250  Nethi- 
nim  responded  to  his  call  (Ezra  viii.  17-20), 
b.c.  457.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  Iddo 
was  a  chief  person  of  the  Nethinim,  descended 
from  those  Gibeonites  who  were  charged  with  the 
servile  labours  of  the  tabesnacle  and  temple. 
This  is  one  of  several  circumstances  which  indi- 
cate that  the  Jews  in  (heir  several  colonies  under 
the  Exile  were  still  ruled  by  the  heads  of  their 
nation,  and  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  .their 
worship. 

4.  IDDO  (H\  lovely;  Sept.  *Ia5af),  a  chief  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  21). 

IDLE.  The  ordinary  uses  of  this  word  re- 
quire no  illustration.  But  the  very  serious  pas- 
sage in  "Matt.  xii.  36  may  suitably  be  noticed  in 
this  place.  In  the  Authorized  Version  it  is  trans- 
lated, '  I  say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word  that 
men  shall  speak,  t'ney  shall  give  an  account 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment.'  The  original 
B,  On  itav  prifxa  dpyoy,  &  ectv  XaAricruaiv  ol 
avOpoiTToi.  a-jroouHTouai  ir^pl  airrov  \6yov  iv  Tj/Uepo 
Kplaews.  The  whole  question  depends  upon 
the  meaning  or  rather  force  of  the  term  f>rjpa 
agydu,  rendered  '  idle  word,"  concerning  which 
there  has  been  no  little  difference  of  opinion. 
Many  understand  it  to  mean  '  wicked  and  in- 
jurious words,'  as  if  apy6v  were  the  same  as 
irovnpov.  which  is  indeed  found  as  a  gloss  in  Cod. 
126,  The  sense  is  there  taken  to  be  as  follows  : — 
'  Believe  me,  that  for  every  wicked  and  injurious 
word  men  shall  hereafter  render  an  account.' 
And  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  have  intended  in  this 
jttssage  to  reprehend  the  Pharisees,  who  had  spoken 
impiously  against  Him,  and  to  threaten  them 
with  the  severest  punishments';  inasmuch  as  every 
•ne  of  their  injurious  and  impious  words  should 
one  day  be  judged.  This  interpretation  of  the 
word  dpy6v  is,  however,  reached  by  a  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous process  of  philological  reasoning,  which  is 
examined  with  much  nicety  by  J.  A.  H.Tittmanu, 
and  shown  to  be  untenable.  He  adds  :  '  This  in- 
terpretation, moreover,  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  what  precedes  in  verses  33-35,  nor  with  what 
follows  in  verse  37.  For  it  is  not  any  wicked 
discourse  which  is  there  represented;  but  the 
feigned  piety  of  the  Pharisees,  and  their  affected 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
charge  of  levity  and  indifference,  they  had  de- 
manded "  a  sign,"  criiJiziov,  as  if  desirous  that 
both -they  and  others  might  know  whether  Jesus 
was -truly  the  Messiah.  Against  this  dissimula- 
tion in  those  who  uttered  nothing  sincerely  and 
from  -the  heart,  Jesus  had  inveighed  in  severe  and 
appropriate  terms  in  verses  33-35,  using  the  com- 
parison of  a  tree,  which  no  one  judges  to  be  good 
and  useful  unless  it  bears  good  fruit,  and  from 
which,  if  it  be  bad,  no  one  expects  good  fruit. 
But' if  now  the  sense  ot  verse  36  is  such  as  these 
interpreters  would  make  it,  there  is  added  in 
it  a  sentiment  altogether  foreign  to  what  pre- 
cedes, and  apy6v  becomes  not  only  destitute  of 
effect  and  force,  but  involves  a  sentiment  incon- 
gruous with  that  m  verse  37.  For  where  our 
Lord  says  that  hereafter  every  .one  shall  be  judged 
according  to  his  words,  He  cannot  be  understood 
<\o  nwan  that  every  one  will  be  capable  of  prov- 
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ing  his  integrity  and  goodness  merely  by  Hij 
words  alone — a  sentiment  surely  as  far  aspossibl* 
from  the  intention  of  our  Divine  Master.  W* 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  understand  a  certain 
kind  of  words  or  discourse,  whicl  under  the 
appearance  of  sincerity  or  candour,  is  often  the 
worst  possible,  and  AcoroSi/ca^et  rbv  aubf^oirov,  "  con- 
demns a  man,"  because  it  is  uttered  with  an  evn 
purpose.  If,  then,  we  interpret  apySv  according 
to  established  Greek  usage,  there  arises  a  natural 
and  very  appropriate  sense,  namely,  apy6v  is  the 
same  as  atpyov,  otiosvs,  vain,  idle ;  then,  void 
of  effect,  without  result,  followed  by  ?w  corre- 
sponding event.  Therefore  pr)pa  apyov  is  empty 
or  vain  words  or  discourse,  t.  e.  void  of  truth, 
and  to  which  the  event  does  not  correspond.  In 
short,  it  is  the  empty,  inconsiderate,  insincere 
language  of  one  who  says  one  thing  and  means 
another ;  and  in  this  sense  apy6s  is  very  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  Greeks.'  This  Tittinann 
confirms  by  a  number  of  citations;  and  then 
deduces  from  the  whole  that  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage under  review  is:  •  Believe  me,  he  who  uses 
false  and  insincere  language  shall  sutler  grievous 
punishment :  your  words,  if  uttered  with  sincerity 
and  ingenuousness,  shall,  be  approved  ;  but  if 
they  are  dissembled,  although  they  bear  th» 
strongest  appearance  of  sincerity,  they  shall  be 
condemned'  (See  Tittmann,  0?i  the  Principal 
Causes  of  Forced  Interpretations  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  Am.  Bib.  Repository  for  1831, 
pp.  461-484). 

IDOLATRY.  In  giving  a  summary  view  of 
the  forms  of  idolatry  w  Inch  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  expedient  to  exclude  all  notice  of 
those  illegal  images  which  were  indeed  designed 
to  bear  some  symbolical  reference  to  the  worship 
of  the  true  God,  but  which  partook  of  the  nature 
of  idolatry  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  golden  calf 
of  Aaron  (cf.  Neh.  ix.  18);  those  of  Jeroboam; 
the  singular  ephods  of  Gideon  and  Micah  (Judg. 
viii.  27  ;  xvii.  5)  ;  and  the  Teraphim. 

Idolatry  was  the  most  heinous  offence  against 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  is  most  particular  in  de- 
lining  the  acts  which  constitute  the  crime,  and 
severe  in  apportioning  the  punishment.  Thus,  il 
is  forbidden  to  make  any  image  of  a  strange  God  ; 
to  prostrate  oneself  before  such  an  ime^?,  or  before 
those  natural  objects  which  were  also  worshipped 
without  images,  as  the  sun  and  moon  (Deut.  iv. 
19)  ;  to  suffer  the  altars,  images,  or  groves  of  ido.s 
to  stand  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13);  or  to  keep  the  gold 
and  silver  of  which  their  images  were  made,  a;id 
to  suffer  it  to  enter  the  house  (Deut.  vii.  25,  26}; 
to  sacrifice  to  idols,  most  especially  to  offer  human 
sacrifices;  to  eat  of  the  victims  offered  to  idol* 
by  others  ;  to  prophesy  in  the  name  of  a  strange 
god  ;  and  to  adopt  any  of  the  rites  used  in  idol- 
atrous worship,  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord  (Deut.  xii.  30,  31).  As  for 
punishment,  the  law  orders  that  if  an  individua* 
committed  idolatry*  he  should  be  stoned  to  death 
(Deut.  xvii.  2-5) ;  that  if  a  town  was  guilty  of 
this  sin,  its  inhabitants  and  cattle  should  be  slain, 
and  its  spoils  burnt  together  with  the  town  itself 
(Deut.  xiii.  12-18).  To  what  degree  also  tlie 
whole  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  is  abhorrent 
from  idolatry,  is  evident  (besides  legal  prohibitions, 
prophetic  denunciations,  and  energetic  appeals  like 
that  in  Isa.  xliv.  9-20)  from  the  literal  sense  of  th« 
terms  which  are  used  as  synonymes  fcr  idols  and 
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their  worship.     Tims  idols  are  called  DvvKH, 

the  inane  (Lev.  xix.  4)  ;  Dv2!"l,  vanities — the  rh. 
udrata  of  Acts  xiv.  15— (Jer.  ii.  5)  ;  pK,  nothing 
(Isa.  lxvi.  3);  D^'lp^,  abominatiotis   (1  Kings 

xi.  5);  Dv1?a,  stercora  (Ezek.  vi.  4);  and  their 
worship  is  called  whoredom,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  derivatives  of  PUT- 

The  early  existence  of  idolatry  is  evinced  by 
Josh.  xxiv.  2,  where  it  is  stated  that  Abram  and 
ais  immediate  ancestors  dwelling  in  Mesopotamia 
'  served  other  gods.'  The  terms  in  Gen.  xxxi. 
53,  and  particularly  the  plural  form  of  the  verb, 
•eem  to  show  that  some  members  of  Terah's 
family  had  each  different  gods.  From  Josh.  xxiv. 
14,  and  Ezek.  xx.  8,  we  learn  that  the  Israelites, 
during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  were  seduced  to 
worship  the  idols  of  that  country ;  although  we 
possess  no  particular  account  of  their  transgression. 
In  Amos  v.  25,  and  Acts  vii.  42,  it  is  stated  that 
they  committed  idolatry  in  their  journey  through 
the  wilderness;  and  in  Num.  xxv.  1,  sq.,  that 
they  worshipped  the  Moabite  idol  Baal-peor  at 
Shittim.  After  the  Israelites  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  promised  land,  we  find  that  they 
were  continually  tempted  to  adopt  the  idolatries 
of  the  Canaauite  nations  with  which  they  came 
in  contact.  The  book  of  Judges  enumerates 
several  successive  relapses  into  this  sin.  The 
gods  which  they  served  during  this  period  were 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  and  their  modifications  ;  and 
Syria,  Sidon,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Fhilistia,  are 
named  in  Judg.  x.  6,  as  the  sources  from  which 
they  derived  their  idolatries.  Then  Samuel  ap- 
pears to  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  in 
weaning  the  people  from  this  folly  (1  Sam,  vii.)  ; 
and  the  worship  of  the  Lord  acquired  a  gradually 
increasing  hold  on  the  nation  until  the  time  of 
Solomon,  who  was  induced  in  his  old  age  to  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  idolatry  at  Jerusalem. 
On  the  division  of  the  nation,  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (besides  adhering  to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  to 
the  last)  was  specially  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Baal,  which  Ahab  had  renewed  and  carried  to  an 
unprecedented  height;  and  although  the  energetic 
measures  adopted  by  Jehu,  and  afterwards  by  the 
priest  Jehoiada,  to  suppress  this  idolatry,  may 
have  been  the  cause  why  there  is  no  later  express 
mention  of  Baal,  yet  it  is  evident  from  2  Kings 
xiii.  6,  and  xvii.  10,  lhat  the  worship  of  Asherah 
continued  until  the  deportation  of  the  ten  trihes. 
This  event  also  introduced  the  peculiar  idolatries 
of  the  Assyrian  colonists  into  Samaria.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  on  the  other  hand,  idolatry 
continued  during  the  two  succeeding  reigns  ;  was 
suppressed  for  a  time  by  Asa  (1  Kings  xv.  12); 
was  revived  in  consequence  of  Joram  marrying 
into  the  family  of  Ahab;  was  continued  by  Ahaz; 
received  a  check  from  Hezekiah  ;  broke  out.  again 
more  violently  under  Manasseh ;  until  Josiah 
made  the  most  vigorous  attempt  to  suppress  it. 
But  even  Josiah's  efforts  to  restore  the  worship  of 
the  Lord  were  ineffectual ;  for  the  later  prophets, 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  and  Kzekiel,  still  continue  . 
to  utter  reproofs  against  idolatry.  Nor  did  the 
rapture  of  Jerusalem  under  Jehoiachim  awaken 
this  j)eculiarly  sensual  people;  for  Eaekiel  (viii.) 
shows  that  those  who  were  left  in  Jerusalem  under 
the  government  of  Zedekiah  had  given  themselves 
up  to  many  kinds  of  idolatry;  and  Jeremiah 
l*liv.  8)  charges  those  inhabitants  of  Judah  who 
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had  found  an  asylum  in  Egypt,  with  having 
turned  to  serve  the  gods  of  that  country.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  after  the  Baby  Ion  \an  cap- 
tivity, they  appear,  for  the  first  time  in  their  his- 
tory, to  have  been  permanently  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  degree  to  which  their  former  idolatries 
had  been  an  insult  to  God,  and  a  degradation  of 
their  own  understanding — an  advance  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  nation  which  may  in  part  be  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  the  Persian  abhorrence  of 
images,  as  well  as  to  the  effects  of  the  exile  as  a 
chastisement.  In  this  state  they  continued  until 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  made  the  last  and  fruitless 
attempt  to  establish  the  Greek  idolatry  in  Pales- 
tine (I  Mace.  i.). 

The  particular  forms  of  idolatry  into  which 
the  Israelites  fell  are  described  under  the  names 
of  the  different  gods  which  they  worshipped  [Ash- 
toreth, Baai,,  &c]  :  the  general  features  of  their 
idolatry  require  a  brief  notice  here.  According 
to  Movers  (Die  Phonizier,  i.  148),  the  religion  of 
all  the  idolatrous  Syro-Arabian  nations  was  a 
deification  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  an 
adoration  of  those  objects  in  which  these  powers 
are  considered  to  abide,  and  by  which  they  act. 
The  deity  is  thus  the  invisible  power  in  nature 
itself,  that  power  which  manifests  itself  as  the 
generator,  sustainer,  and  destroyer  of  its  works. 
This  view  admits  of  two  modifications:  either  the 
separate  powers  of  nature  are  regarded  as  so  many 
different  gods,  and  the  objects  by  which  these 
powers  are  manifested — as  the  sun,  moon,  &c. — 
are  regarded  as  their  images  and  supporters ;  or 
the  power  of  nature  is  considered  to  be  one  and 
indivisible,  and  only  to  differ  as  to  the  forms 
under  which  it  manifests  itself.  Both  views  co- 
exist in  almost,  all  religions.  The  most  simple 
and  ancient  notion,  however,  is  that  which  con- 
ceives the  deify  to  be  in  human  form,  as  male 
and  female,  and  which  considers  the  male  sex  tc 
be  the  type  of  its  active,  generative,  and  de- 
structive power  ;  while  that  passive  power  of  na- 
ture whose  function  is  to  conceive  and  b;ing 
forth,  is  embodied  under  the  female  form.  The 
human  form  and  the  diversity  of  sex  lead  natiu 
rally  to  the  different  ages  of  life — to  the  old  man 
and  the  youth,  the  matron  and  the  virgin — ac- 
cording to  the  modifications  of  the  conception ; 
and  the  myths  which  represent  the  influences,  the 
changes,  the  laws,  and  the  relations  of  these  na- 
tural powers  under  the  sacred  histories  of  such 
gods,  constitute  a  harmonious  development  of 
such  a  religious  system. 

Those  who  saw  the  deity  manifested  by,  or 
conceived  him  as  resident  in,  any  natural  objects, 
could  not  tail  to  regard  the  sun  and  moon  as  the 
potent  rulers  of  day  and  night,  and  the  sources  of 
those  influences  on  which  all  animated  nature 
depends.  Hence  star-worship  forms  a  prominent 
feature  in  all  the  false  religions  mentioned  in  the 
Bihle.  Of  this  character  chiefly  were  the  Egyptian, 
the  Canaauite,  the  Chahla'an,  and  the  Persian  re 
ligions.  The  Persian  form  of  astrolatry,  however, 
deserves  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others;  for 
it  allowed  no  images  nor  temples  of  the  god,  but 
worshipped  him  in  his  purest  symbol,  fire.  It  is 
understood  that,  this  form  is  alluded  to  in  most 
of  those  passages  which  mention  the  worship  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  heavenly  host,  by  incense,  on 
heights  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5,  12  ;  Jer.  xix.  13)  Th« 
other  form  of  astrolatry,  in  which  the   idea  o(  the 
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sun,  moon,  and  planets,  is  blended  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god  in  the  form  of  an  idol,  and  with 
the  addition  of  a  mythology  (as  may  be  seen  in 
the  relations  of  Baal  and  his  cognates  to  the  sun), 
easily  degenerates  into  lasciviousness  and  cruel 
rites. 

The  images  of  the  gods,  the  standard  terms  for 

which  are  H2VD,  3VJJ,  and  D?V,  were,  as  to 
material,  of  stoue,  wood,  silver,  and  gold.     The 

first  two  sorts  are  called  T>D3,  as  being  hewn  or 
carved ;  those  of  metal  had  a  trunk  or  stock  of 
wood,  and  were  covered  with  plates  of  silver  or 
£;old  (Jer.  x.  4);  or  were  cast  (J13DD).  The 
general  rites  of  idolatrous  worship  consist  in 
binning  incense;  in  offering  bloodless  sacrifices, 
as  the  dough-cakes  (D"013)  and  libations  in  .Ter. 
yii.  18,  and  the  raisin-cakes  (DUDtf  ^L'\\%) 
!ft  Hos.  iii.  1;  in  sacrificing  victims  (1  Kings 
xrv.a.  26),  and  especially  in  human  sacrifices 
j  Moloch].  These  offerings  were  made  on  high 
places,  hills,  and  roofs  of  houses,  or  in  shady 
gnwe*  and  valleys.  Some  forms  of  idolatrous 
Worship  had  libidinous  orgies  [  Ashtouki'ii  I. 
Divinations,  oracles  (2  Kings  i.  2),  and  rabdo- 
mancy  (Hos.  iv.  12)  form  a  part  of  many  of  these 
false  religions.  The  priesthood  was  generally  a 
numerous  body  ;  and  where  persons  of  both  sexes 
were  attached  to  the  service  of  any  god  (like  the 
D^Hp  and  niCH?  of  Ashtoreth),  that  service 
was  infamously  immoral.  Jt  is  remarkable  that 
the  Pentateuch  makes  no  mention  of  any  temple 
of   idols ;    afterwards  we   road  often   of  such. — 

J.  N. 

IDUM.^A.  'Idov/xcda  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Edom,  or,  according  to  Josephus 
{Antiq.  ii.  1.  1),  it  is  only  a  more  agreeable  mode 
of  pronouncing  what  would  otherwise  be  'A5d>,ua 
(com p.  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xxv.  12).  In  the  Sep- 
tuagint  we  sometimes  meet  with  'E54,u,  but  more 
generally  with  'Idovfxa'ia  (the  people  being  called 
'ldov,ua?oi),  which  is  the  uniform  Orthography  in 
the  Apocrypha  as  well  as  in  Mark  iii.  ft,  the  only 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  it  occurs. 
Our  Authorized  Version  has  in  three  or  four 
places  substituted  for  Edom  '  Idumea,'  which  is 
the  name  employed  by  the  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they, 
as  well  as  Josephus,  include  under  that  name 
the  south  of  Palestine,  and  sometimes  Pales- 
tine itself,  because  a  large  portion  of  that  coun- 
try came  into  possession  of  the  Edomites  of  later 
times. 

The  Hebrew  D*7tf  Edom,  as  the  name  of  the 
people  is  masculine  (Num.  xx.  22^  ;  as  the  name 
of  the  country,  feminine  (Jer.  xlix.  1*).  We 
often  meet  with  the  phrase  Eretz  -  Edom,  'the 
Land  of  Edom,'  and  once  with  the  poetic  form 
Fedch-Edom,  'the  Field  of  Edom  '  (Judg.  v.  4). 
The  inhabitants  are  sometimes  styled  Beni-Edom, 
'the  Children  of  Edom,'  and  poetically  Bath- 
Edom,  '  the  Daughter  of  Edom'  (Lam.  iv.  21, 
22).  A  single  person  was  called  '•fcltf  Adomi% 
'an  Edomite'  (Dent,  xxiii.  8),  of  which  the  femi- 
nine plural  rVftTX  Adomith  occurs  in  I  Kings 
xi.  I.  The  name  was  derived  from  Isaac's  son 
Edom,  otherwise  called  Esau,  the  elder  twin- 
brorher  of  Jacob  [Esau].  It  signifies  red,  and 
seems  first  to  have  been  suggested  by  his  appear- 
ance at  his  birth,  when  ;  \\(.  came  out  all  red  * 
i.  e.  covered  with  red   hair,  Gen.  xxv.  25),  and 


was  afterwards  more  formally   and  permanent^ 
imposed  on  him  on  account  of  his  unworthy  dis- 
posal of  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  red  lentiles 
(Gen.  xxv.  30).     The  region  which  came  to  bear 
his  name,  is  the   mountainous  tract   on    the  east 
side  of  the  great  valleys  El  Ghor  and   El  Arab* 
extending  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elaniti* 
Gulf  of  the   Red   Sea.     Some  have  conjectured 
that  the  latter   sea   was  called   '  Red,"  because  i; 
washed  the  shore  of  '  Edom  ji  but  it  never  bears  in 
Hebrew  the  name  of  Yam- Edom :  it  is  uniformly 
designated   Yam-Sup/i.  i.  e.  '  the  Sea  of  Madre- 
pores.'    Into  this  district  Esau  removed  during  his 
father's  life-time,  and  his  posterity  gradually  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  as  the  country  which  God 
had  assigned  for  their  inheritance  in  the  prophetic 
blessing   pronounced    by   his   father  Isaac   (Gen. 
xxvii.    3<>.     10;     xxxii."  3 ;   Dent.    ii.    5-12,   22). 
Previously  to  their  occupation  of  the  country,   it 
was  called   *VyC  "iH,  Mount  Seir,  a  designation 
indeed  which,    it   never   entirely    lost.      The  wuiu 
seir  means    hairy  (being  thus   synonymous   with 
Esau),  and,  when  applied  to  a  country,  may  sig- 
nify rugged,  mountainous,  and  so  says    Josephus 
{Antiq.    i.    2U.    3)  I    '  Ksau   named    the    country 
"  Roughness  "    from    his    own    hairy   roughness.1 
But  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  we  read  of  an  individual 
of  the  name  of  Seir,  who  had  before  this  inhabited 
t\)o  land,  and    from   wh  un  it    may    have  received 
its    lirsf    appellation.      Part   of  the    legion  is  still 
called  Esh-SAstWb,  in  which  some  find  a  trace  of 
Seir,    but   the   two    words    have   no   etymological 
relation  :   the   former  wants   the  y,  a  letter  whicl 
is  never  dropped,  and   it  signifies  '  a  tract,  a  pos 
session.'  and  sometimes  '  a  mountain.' 

The  first  mention  made  of  Mount  Seir  in  Scrip- 
ture is  in  Gen.  xiv.  0,  where  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  confederates  are  said  to  have  smitten  '  the 
Horim  ii]  their  Mount  Seir.'  Among  the  earliest 
human  habitations  were  caves,  either  formed  by 
nature  or  easily  excavated,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  the  mountains  of  Edom  afforded 
peculiar  facilities.  Hence  the  designation  given 
to  the  Aboriginal  "inhabitants — Horim,  i.  e.  cave- 
dwellers  (from  in,  a  %  cave'),  an  epithet  of  similar 
import  with  the  Greek  Troglodytes.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Jerome  '  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of 
Idumaea,  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and  Aila, 
was  full  of  caverns  used  as  dwellings,  on  account 
of  the  sun's  excessive  heat'  (Jerome  on  Obadiah, 
ver.  1);  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  rlit 
possessors  of  the  country  in  every  ajje  occuni*d 
similar  habitations,  many  traces  of  which  are  y*i 
seen  in  and  near  Petra,  the  renowned  metropolis. 
We  are  informed  in  Dent.'  ii.  12,  that  '  the 
children  of  Esau  succeeded  [marg.  inherited]  the 
Horim  when  they  had  destroyed  them  from  be- 
fore them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead,  as  Israel 
did  unto  the  land  of  his  possession,  which  Je- 
hovah gave  unto  them.'  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  extirpation  .of  the  Horim  by 
the  Esauites  was,  like  that  of  the  Canaanites  by 
Israel,  very  gradual  and  slow.  Some  think  this 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  genealogical 
tables  preserved  in  the  36th  chapter  of  Genesis 
(comp.  1  Chron.  1.),  where  we  have,  along  with  a 
list  of  the  chiefs  of  Edom,  a  similar  catalogue  of 
Horite  chieftains,  who  are  presumed  to  have  been 
their  contemporaries.  But  for  the  chronology  <st 
these  ancient  documents  we  possess  no  data  what- 
soever, and   very  twecarious,    therefore,  must  b* 
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my  deduction*  thai  are  drawn  from  them.  This 
much,  however,  we  there  learn  of  the  political  con- 
stitution of  the  Seiiite  Aborigines,  th.it,  like  the 
Ksauiles  anil  Israelites,  they  were  divided  into 
tribe?,  and  these  tribes  were  sub-divided  into 
families  —  the  very  polity  which  still  obtains 
amo'Jg  the  Arabs  by  whom  Idumaea  is  now 
peopled.  Each  tril>e  had  its  own  Alluf—a.  term 
which  is  unhappily  rendered  in  the  English  Ver- 
sion by  'Duke  ' — for  though  that  has,  no  doubt, 
the  radical  meaning  of  the  Latin  dux,  a  '  leader,' 
it  now  only  suggests  the  idea  of  a  feudal  title  of 
nobility.  Of  these  chiefs  of  the  Hordes  seven  are 
enumerated,  viz.,  Lotan,  Shobal,  Zibeon,  Anah, 
Dishon,  Ezer,  and  Dishan.  The  only  one.  of 
these  who  is  spoken  of  as  related  to  the  other  is 
Anah,  the  son  of  Zibeon.  The  primitive  and 
pastoral  character  of  the  people  is  incidentally 
brought  out  by  the  circumstance  that  this  Anah, 
ti.oegh  a  chieftain's  son,  was  in  the  liabit  of  tend- 
ing his  father's  asses.  It  was  when  thus  employed 
that  lte  found  in  the  wilderness  etJt-ha-yemivi,  ren- 
dered in  the  English  Version  by  '  the  mules,'  but 
meaning  more  probably  *  the  hot  springs ;'  and 
thus  interpreted,  the  passage  seems  to  be  an  inti- 
mation that  he  was  the  first  to  discover  the  faculty 
with  which  asses  and  other  animals  are  endowed, 
of  snuffing  tlie  moisture  oi  the  air,  and  thus 
sometimes  leading  to  the  opportune  discovery 
of  hidden  waters  in  the  desert.  There  is  in  the 
country  to  the  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea  (winch 
formed  part  of  the  Seirite  possessions),  a  place, 
KaUir/iot,  celebrated  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  its  warm  bat  lis,  and  which  has  been 
visited  bv  modern  travellers  (Josephus,  De  Bt.ll. 
Jud.  i.  ,33.  5;  Pliny,  Hist.  AcU.  v.  5.  17  ;  Legh's 
Travels). 

Esau  first  married  into  two  Canaanitish  families 
tf  the  Hittite  and  Hivite  tribes  (Gen.  xxvi.  34; 
xxxvi.  2;  in  one  or  other  of  which  places,  how- 
ever, the  text  seems  corrupt)  ;  but  anxious  to  pro- 
pitiate his  offended  parents,  he  next  formed  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  one  of  the  race  of 
Abraliam,  viz.,  Mahalatli,  otherwise  called  Bashe- 
math,  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and  sister  of  Ne- 
baioth,  whose  descendants,  the  NabathaKtns,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  obtained  in  after  times  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Edom  (Geu.  xxviii.  9). 
Esau's  first-born  (by  Adah  or  Bashemath,  of  the 
daughters  of  Heth)  was  Eliphaz,  whose  son 
Teman  gave  name  to  a  district  of  the  country 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  34 ;  1  Chron.  i.  45 ;  Ezek.  xxv. 
13;  Obad.  verse  9).  The  Temanites  we;e  re- 
nowned for  their  wisdom  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  20  ;  Baruch 
iii.  22,  23).  The  chief  speaker  in  the  book  of 
Job  is  another  Eliphaz,  a  Temanite, — which  is 
one  of  tl»e  circumstances  that  have  led  many  to 
place  the  scene  of  tliat  story  in  the  land  of  Edom 
[Job].  The  name  of  Teman  was  preserved  to 
the  days  of  Eusebius  in  that  of  Thai  man,  a  small 
town  five  Roman  miles  from  Petra.  Another  son 
of  the  first-mentioned  Eliphaz  was  Amalek,  who 
is  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  the  father 
oi*  the  Amalek ites,  one  of  the  doomed  nations  of 
Canaan,  of  whom  we  hear  so  early  as  the  age  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  7). 

As  a  modem  Arab  s/tcikh  is  often  found  to  ex- 
ercise influence  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  here- 
ditary domain,  so  in  the  list  of  the  Edomite  emirs 
preserved  by  Moses  we  have  perhaps  only  the 
names  of  the  more  distinguished  individuals  who 
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acquired  more  or  less  authority  over  all  tne  tribe*. 
This  oligarchy  appears  gradually  to  have  change*- 
into  a  monarchy,  as  happened  too  among  the 
Israelites;  for  in  addition  to  the  ahove  mentioned 
lists,  both  of  Ilorite  and  Esauite  leaders,  we  have, 
at  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  a  catalogue  of  eight  king* 
(Bela,  Jobab,  Husham,  Hadad,  Samlah,  Saul. 
Baal-hanan,  Hadar  or  Hadad)  who  'reigned  in 
the  land  of  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king 
over  the  children  of  Israel.'  It  is  not  necessaiy 
to  suppose  that  this  was  said  by  Mo$es  projj/teti- 
cally :  it  is  one  of  those  passages  which  may 
have  been  inserted  by  Ezra  when  dually  arranging 
the  canon,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  also  in  the  first 
book  of  Chronicles,  of  which  he  is  the  reputed 
compiler.  The  period  when  this  change  to  regal 
government  took  place  in  Idumaea  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  In  the  Song  of  Moses 
(Exod.  xv.  15)  it  is  said  that  at  the  tidings  of 
Israel's  triumphant  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  the 
rulers  or  princes  (Alluf)  of  Edom  trembled  with 
affright,  but  when,  some  forty  years  afterwards, 
application  had  to  be  made  by  the  Israelites  for 
leave  to  traverse  the  land  of  Edom,  it  was  to  the 
king  (Melek)  (hat  the  request  was  addressed 
(Num.  xx.  14)  The  road  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  penetrate  the  country  was  termed  '  the 
king's  highway  '  (ver.  17),  supposed  by  Robinson 
to  be  the  VVady  el-Ghuweir,  for  it  is  almost  the 
only  valley  that  affords  a  direct  and  easy  passage 
through  those  mountains.  From  a  comparison  ol 
the.se  incidents  it  may  be  inferred  tliat  the  change 
in  the  form  of  government  took  place  during  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  unless 
we  suppose,  with  Rosenmiiller,  that  it  was  only 
this  north-eastern  part  of  Edom  winch  was  n<;w 
subject  to  a  monarch,  the  rest  of  the  country  re- 
maining under  the  sway  of  its  former  chieftains. 
But  whether  the  regal  power  at  this  period  em- 
braced the  whole  territory  or  not,  perhaps  it  did 
not  supplant  the  ancient  constitution,  but  was 
rather  grafted  on  it,  like  the  authority  of  the 
Judges  in  Israel,  and  of  Saul,  the  first  king, 
which  did  not  materially  interfere  with  the  go- 
vernment that  previously  existed.  It  further  ap- 
pears, from  the  list,  of  Idumaean  kings,  that  the 
monarchy  was  not  hereditary,  but  elective  (lor  no 
one  is  spoken  of  as  the  son  or  relative  of  his  pre- 
decessor) ;  or  probably  that  chieftain  was  acknow- 
ledged as  sovereign  who  was  best  able  to  vindi- 
cate his  claim  by  force  of  arms.  Every  succes- 
sive king  apjiears  to  liave  selected  his  own  seat  of 
government :  the  places  mentioned  as  having  en- 
joyed that  distinction  are  Dinhabah,  Avith,  Pagu 
or  Pai.  Even  foreigners  were  not  excluded  from 
the  throne,  for  the  successor  of  Samlah  of  Masre- 
kah  was  Saul,  or  Shaul,  '  of  Rechoboth,  on  'Le 
river.'  The  word  'Rechoboth'  means,  H't^ally, 
streets,  and  was  a  not  uncommon  namt  given  to 
towns;  but  the  emphatic  addition  of  'the  river," 
points  evidently  to  the  Euphrates,  and  between 
Rakkah  and  Anah,  on  that  river,  there  are  still 
the  remains  of  a  place  called  by  the  Arabs  Ra- 
chabath-Malik-Ibn  Tank.  In  the  age  of  Solo- 
mon we  read  of  one  Hadad,  who  "was  of  the 
king's  seed  in  Edom'  (I  kings  xi.  11;  bom  whiv.u 
some  have  conjectured  that  by  that  period  there 
was  a  royal  dynasty  of  one  particular  family  :  but 
•all  that  the  expression  may  imply  is,  that  lie  was 
a  blood-relation  of  the  last  king  of  the  countrv 
Hadad  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  early  sure* 
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reigns  '  who  smote  Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab' 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35). 

The   unbrotherly    feud    which    arose    between 
Ksau  and  Jacob  was  prolonged  for  ages  between 
their  posterity.    The  Israelites,  indeed,  were  com- 
manded 'not  to  abhor  an  Edomite,  for  he  was 
their  brother'  (Deut.   xxiii.  7)  ;  but  a  variety  of 
circumstances  occurred  to  provoke  and  perpetuate 
the  hostility.    The  first  time  they  were  brought  into 
direct  collision  was  when  the  Edomites,  though 
entreated   by  their  '  brother  Israel,'   refused  the 
latter  a  passage  through  their  territories;  and  they 
bad  consequently  to  make  a  retrograde  and  toil- 
some march   to  the  Gulf  of  Elath,  whence  they 
nad  to  •'  compass  the  land  of  Kdom'  by  the  moun- 
tain desert  on  the  east.     We  do  not  again  hear  of 
the  Edomites  till   the  days   of  Saul,  who  warred 
against  them   with   partial  success  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
47) ;  but   their  entire   subjugation    was   reserved 
for  David,  who  first  signally  vanquished  them    in 
the  Valley  of  Salt  (supposed   to  be  in  the  Ghor, 
beside    Usdum,    the    Mountain    of    Salt);    and. 
finally,  placed  garrisons   in   all  their  country  (2 
Sim.  viii.  14;    1  Chron.  xviii.  11-13;    1  Kin;/*;  \i. 
15.     Comp.   the    inscription    of   Ps.  lx.  and  v. 
Q.   9;   cviii.   9.  10.   where  'the   strong   city'  may 
denote  Selah  or  Petra).     Then  were  fulfilled   the 
prophecies  in  Gen.   xxv.  23  and   xxvii.   10.  that 
the  'elder  should   serve  the   younger;'  and   also 
the  prediction  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  IS),  that 
Kdom  and  Seir  should  be  for  possessions  to  Israel. 
Solomon  created  a  naval  station  at  Ezion-geher, 
it    the  head    of   the   Gulf  of  Elath,  the  modern 
Akaba  (1  Kings  ix.  26  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  18).     To- 
wards the  close  of  his  reign  an  attempt  was  made 
*o  restore  the  independence  of  the  country  bv  one 
Hadad,  an  Idumaean  prince,  who,  when  a  child, 
had  been  carried  into  Egypt  at  the  time  of  David's 
invasion,  and  had  there  married  the  sister  of  Tah- 
panhes  the  queen  (I  Kings  xi.  14-23)    [Hadad]. 
If  Edom  then  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  voke, 
it  was  only  for  a  season,  since  in  the  days  of  Jeho- 
shanhat,  the  fourth  Jewish  monarch  from  Solomon, 
it  is  said,  '  there  was  no  king  in  Edom  ;  a  deputy 
was  king :'  ».  e.  he  acted  as  viceroy  for  the  kincr  of 
Judah.      For  that  the  latter  was  still  master  of  the 
country  is  evident   from   the  fact  of  his  having 
fitted   out,  like  Solomon,  a  fleet  at  Ezion-geher 
(1  Kings  xxii.  47,  48;  2  Chron.  xx.  36.  37).     It 
was,  no    doubt,   his    deputy   (called    king)  who 
joined    the  confederates  of  Judah   and   Israel  in 
their  attack  upon  Moab  (2  Kings  iii.  9,  12.  26). 
Yet  there  seems  to  have  been  a  partial  revolt  of 
the  Edomites,  or  at  least  of  the  mountaineers  of 
Seir,  even  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron. 
xx.  22)  :  and  under  his  successor,  Jehoram,  they 
wholly  rebelled,  and  '  made  a  king  over  them- 
selves'' (2  Kings  viii.  20.  22  ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  R,  10). 
From  its   being  added  that,   notwithstanding  the 
temporary   suppression   of  the  rebellion,  '  Edom 
revolted  from  under  the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this 
day,'  it  is   probable   that    the  Jewish   dominion 
was  never  completely  restored.     Amaziah,  indeed, 
invaded  the  country,  and  having  taken  the  chief 
city,  Selah  or  Petra,  he,  in  memorial   of  the  con- 
quest, changed  its   name  to  Joktheel  (q.  d.  sub- 
dued   of  God);    and  his  successor,  Uzziah,  re- 
tained possession  of  Elath   (2  King3  xiv.   7;   2 
Chron.  xxv.  11-14;  xxvi.  3).     But  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  hordes  of  Edomites  made  incursions  into 
Judah,  and  carried  away  captives  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 


17).    About  the  same  period  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
expelled  the  Jews  from  Elath,  which  (according  tc 
the  correct  reading  of  2  Kings  xvi.  6)  was  thence- 
forth occupied  by  the  Edomites.     In  our  version 
it  is  said;  l  the  Si/7'ians  dwelt  in  Elath;'   but  the 
Kcri,  or  marginal  Masoretic  reading,  instead  of 
IWTH,  Arama?ans,   has  D^EHN,  Edomites,  th« 
letter  T  being   substituted  for  "V,  and   this  is   fol- 
lowed by  many  1189.,  as  well  as  by  the  Sept.  and 
Vulgate,   and   best  accords  with   historical    fact. 
But  then,  to  make  both  clauses  of  the  verse  to 
correspond,  we   must,  with  Le  Clerc  and  Houbi- 
gant,  read  the  whole  thus  :  'At  that  time  Rezin, 
king    of  Aram,   recovered    Elath    to    Edom,   and 
drove  the  Jews  from    Elath  ;  and   the  Edomites 
came  to    Elath,   and   continued   there    unto  this 
day.'      Now  was  fulfilled  the  other  part  of  Isaac's 
prediction,    viz.    that,    in    course    oi    time,    Esm 
'should  take  his  brother's  yoke  from  off  his  neck' 
(Gen.  xxvii.  40).      It  appears    bom  \arious   inci- 
dental expressions    in   the  later  prophets,   that  the 
Edomites   employed  their    recovered  power  in   the 
enlargement    of  their  territory  in  all    directions. 
They  spread  as  far  south  as  Dedan  in  Arabia,  and 
northward   to  Bo/rah  in  the  Hbawran:    though   it 
is  doubtful    if  the  Bozrah  of  Scripture   may  not 
have  l>een  a  place  in  Idumsea  Proper (Isa.  xxxiv. 
6;   Ixiii.  1;   Jer.  xlix.    7,   8-20;    Kselc  xxv.  13; 
Amos    i.    12;.     "When    the  Chaldaeans   invaded 
Judah,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Edomites  be- 
came their   willing    auxiliaries,    and    ti  iumplied 
with  fiendish    malignity   over    the   ruin   of  their 
kinsmen  the  Jews,  of  whose   desolated    land   they 
hoped   to   obtain   a   large   portion  to  themselves 
(Obad.  verses   10-16;   Ezek.   xxv.    12-14;  xx$v. 
3-10;  xxxvi.  5;  Lament,  iv.  21).      By  this  cir- 
cumstance the  hereditary  hatred  of  the  Jews  was 
rekindled    in    gTeater   fury  than  ever,  and  hence 
the  many  dire  denunciations  of   the  'daughter  ot 
Edom,'  to  be  met  with   in   the  Hebrew   prophets 
(Ps.   exxxvii.  7-9;  Obad.  passim ;  Jer.  xlix.  7; 
E/.ek.  xxv.   and  xxxv.).     From  the  language  fc. 
Malachi  (i.  2,  3),  and  also  from  the  accounts  pre- 
served by  Josephus  (Antiq.  x.  9.  7),  it  would  seem 
that  the  Edomites  did  not  wlrolly  escape  the  Chal- 
da?an  scourge;  but  instead  of  being  carried  captive, 
Jike  the  Jews,  they  not  only  retained  possession  of 
their  own  territory,  but  became  masters  of  the  south 
of  Judah,  as  far  as  Hebron  (1  Mace.  v.  6;3,  romp, 
with  Ezek.  xxxv.  10  ;   xxxvi.  5).      Here,  however, 
they   were,    in  course   of  time,    successfully  at- 
tacked by  the  Maccabees,  and  about  b.c.  125, 
were    finally    subdued    by  John    Hyrcanus,   who 
compelled  them    to  submit   to  circumcision  and 
other"  Jewish   rites,    with   a  view    to  incorporate 
them  with  the  nation  (1  Mace.  v.  3,  65  ;  2  Mace. 
x.  16  ;  xii.  32;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  9.  1  ;   15.  4). 
The   amalgamation,   however,   of  the    two  races 
seems  never   to  have  been  effected,   for  we  after' 
wards  hear  of  Antipater,  an  Idumaean  by  birth, 
being  made  by  Caesar  procurator  of  all  Judaea  ; 
and  his  son,  commonly  called   Herod  the  Great, 
was,  at  the.  time  of  Christ's  birth,  king  of  Judaea, 
including  Idumaea  ;    and   hence  Roman  writers 
often    speak  of  all   Palestine   under  that    nami 
(Joseph.   Antiq.   xiv.    1.   3;  8.5;  xv.  7.  9 ;  xvii. 
11.  4).     Not  long  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus,  20,000  Idumaeans  were  called  in  to  the 
defence  of  the  city  by  the  Zealors;  Out   both  par- 
ties  gave  themselves  up  to  rapine  and   murder 
(Joseph.  De  Bell  Jud.  iv.  4.  5;  6.  1  ;  vii   8.  1). 


1DUM/KA. 


IDUM  KA. 


This  is  the  last  mention  made  of  the  Edomites 
in  history.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Job.  once 
ascribed  to  Origen,  says  that  their  name  ana  lan- 
guage had  perished,  and  that,  like  the  Ammonites 
and  Moabites,  they  had  all  become  Arabs.  In 
the  second  century  Ptolemy  limits  the  name 
Idumaea  to  th#  country  west  of  the  Jordan. 


860.     [Ravine  in  Idumaea.] 

But  while,  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylon,  the  Edomites  had  thus  been  extending 
their  territory  to  the  north-west,  they  were  them- 
sehes  supplanted  in  the  southern  part  of  their 
native  region  by  the  Nabathaeans,  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael's  eldest  son,  and  to  the  article  Ne- 
baioth,  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  land  of  Edom. 

Krom  the  era  of  the  Crusades  down  to  the  pre- 
sent, century  the  land  of  Esau  was,  to  Europeans, 
a  terra  incognita.  Its  situation  was  laid  down 
on  the  best  maps  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  true  position,  and  as  if  lying  in  a  direction 
where  it  is  now  known  there  is  nothing  but  a  vast 
expanse  of  desert.  Yolney  had  his  attention 
drawn  towards  it,  when  at  Gaza,  by  the  vague 
reports  of  the  Arabs,  and  in  1807  the  unfortunate 
Seetzen  penetrated  a  certain  way  into  the  country, 
ind  heard  of  the  wonders  of  the  Wady  Musa; 
hut  the  first  modern  traveller  who  'passed  through 
the  land  of  Edom '  was  Burckhardr,  in  the  year 
1812.  And  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  Dr. 
Robinson  (Atner.  Bib.  Repbsit.  vol.  iii.  p.  250), 
that  '  tad  he  accomplished  nothing  but  his  re- 
s-parches in  these  regions,  his  journey  would  have 
been  worth  all  the  labour  and  cost  expended  on 
it,  although  his  discoveries  thus  shed  their 
strongest  light  upon  subjects  which  were  not 
comprehended  in  the  plan  or  purpose  either  of 
himself  or  his  employers.'  Burckhardt  entered 
Idumaea  from  the  north,  and  in  the  year  1818  lie 
was  followed  in  the  same  direction  by  Messrs. 
I^vjh,    Paukes,    Jrby    and    Mangles.      In    1828 


Laborde  and  Linant  found  access  from  the  souJi ; 
and  since  then  it  has  been  visited  and  described 
by  so  many  that  the  names  of  its  localities  hatre 
become  familiar  as  household  words. 

The  limit  of  the  wanderings  of  hie  Israelites  in 
the  desert  was  the  brook  Zered,  after  crossing 
which  they  found  themselves  in  the  territory  of 
Moab  (I)eut.  ii.  13-18).  This  hrook  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Wady-el-Ahsy,  which, 
rising  near  the  Castle  el-Ahsy.  on  the  route  to 
Mecca  of  the  Syrian  caravan  upon  the  high 
eastern  desert,  penetrates  through  the  whole  chain 
of  mountains  to  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  was  thus  the  southern  border  of 
Moab  and  the  northern  of  Edom,  whence  the 
latter  region  extended  southwards  as  far  as  to 
Elath  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  valley  which  runs 
between  the  two  seas  consists  first  of  El-Ghor, 
which  is  comparatively  low,  but  gradually  rises 
into  the  more  elevated  plain  of  El-Arabah  to  the 
south.  The  country  lying  east  of  this  great 
valley  is  the  land  of  Idumaea.  It  is  a  mountain 
tract,  consisting  at  the  base  of  low  hills  of  lime- 
stone or  argillaceous  rock,  then  lofty  mountains 
of  porphyry  forming  the  body  of  the  mountain; 
above  these,  sandstone  broken  up  into  irregular 
ridges  and  grotesque  groups  of  cliffs ;  and  again 
farther  back,  and  higher  than  all,  long  elevated 
ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices.  East  of 
all  these  stretches  off  indefinitely  the  high  pLdeau 
of  the  great  eastern  desert.  Robinson  and  Smith 
estimated  the  height  of  the  porphyry  cliffs  at. 
about  2000  feet  above  the  Arabah  ;  the  elevation 
of  Wady  Musa  above  the  same  is,  perhaps,  2000 
or  2200  feet,  while  the  limestone  rrdgea  further 
back  probably  do  not  fall  short  of  3000  feet. 
The  whole  breadth  of  the  mountainous  tract 
between  the  Arabah  and  the  eastern  desert 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  geographical 
miles.  Of  these  mountains  the  most  remark- 
able is  Mount  II or,  near  the  Wady  Musa. 
[Hor,  Mount].  While  the  mountains  on  the 
west,  of  the  Arabah,  though  less  elevated,  are 
wholly  barren,  those  of  Idumaea  seem  to  enjoy  a 
sufficiency  of  rain,  and  are  covered  with  tufts  of 
herbs  and  occasional  trees.  The  wadys,  too,  are 
full  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  while  the 
eastern  and  higher  parts  are  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  yield  good  crops.  Heine  Robinson 
thinks  its  appearance  fulfils  the  promise  made  to 
Esau  (Gen.  xxvii.  39),  '  Thy  dwelling  shall  be 
the  fatness  of  the  earth  and  of  the  dew  of  heaves 
from  above.'  Yet  many  critics  are  of  opinion 
(e.  g.  Vater,  De  Wette,  Geddes,  Yon  Bohlen) 
that  ^D£'D  should  there  be  rendered  '  from,' 
i.  e.  *  far  away  from,  or  destitute  of,'  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,  &c.  ;  and  it  is  immediately  added, 
'for  thou  shalt  live  by  thy  sword  ;'  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  Idumaea  was  ever  particularly 
noted  for  its  fertility.  This  mountainous  region 
is  at  present  divided  into  two  districts.  The 
northern  bears  the  name  of  JelxV,  i.  e.  '  The 
Mountain,'  the  Gebal  of  the  Hebrews  (l's. 
lxxxiii.  8),  and  the  Gebalene  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Commencing  at  Wady  el-Ahsy,  ii 
tenninales,  according  to  Burckhardt,  at  Wady 
el  Glmweir,  the  largest  place  in  it  hieing  Tnfihh,, 
perhaps  the  Tophel  of  Deut.  i.  1.  The  southern 
district  is  esh  Shcrah,  extending  as  far  as 
Akabah,  and  including  Shohak,  Wady  Musa, 
Maan,  &c.     Burckhardt  mentions  a  third  db» 


IDUM^A. 


IMMANUKL. 


trict,  Jtbal  llesma ;  but.  Robinson  says  tliat 
though  there  is  a  sandy  tract,  el-Hismah.  with 
mountains  around  it,  on  the  east  of  Akabah,  it 
does  nut  constitute  a  separate  division. 

The  whole  of  this  region  is  at  present  occupied 
by  various  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs.  The  chief 
tribe  in  the  Jcbal  is  the  Hejaya.  with  a  branch  of 
the  Kaabineh,  while  in  esh-Sherah  they  are 
all  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Haweitat,  with  a  few  independent  allies.  The 
Bedouins  in  Idumaea  have  of  late  years  been  par- 
tially subject  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  paying  an 
annual  tribute,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Heni 
Sukhr,  is  one  camel  for  two  tents.  The  fellahin, 
or  ]>easants,  ate  half  Bedouin,  inhabiting  the  lew 
villages,  but  dwelling  also  in  tents;  they  too 
pay  tribute  to  the  Egyptian  government,  and 
furnish  supplies  of  grain. 

Among  the  localities  connected  with  Edom 
which  are  mentioned  in  Scriptuie  may  lie  noticed 
Dinhabah,  Bozrah,  Theman,  Maon  (now  Maan), 
Kadesh-barnea  (which  Robinson  identifies  with 
el-\Yeibeh  in  the  Wady  el-Jeib),  Zephath  (which 
be  supposes  to  be  the  pass  of  Es-Sufah  \  Elath, 
and  Ezion-geber,  .Sec.  ;  but  the  most  c» it  biated 
place  in  all  the  region  was  the  chief  city,  Selah 
or  Petra,  for  a  description  of  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  latter  head  [Petua]. 

Could  the  scene  t>f  the  book  of  Job  be  with 
certainty  fixed  in  Lluma?a.  we  should  then  pos- 
sess much  curious  and  valuable  information  re- 
spect ing  both  the  country  and  people  soon  after 
it  had  been  colonized  by  the  descendants  of 
Esau  (See  Mason  (iood,  Wtinv-s,  and  others 
upon  Job).  But  all  that  we  learn  directly  of 
the  ancient  Edomites  from  the  historical  books  of 
Scriptuie  represents  them  as  not,  indeed,  ne^h cl- 
ing agriculture  or  trade  (Num.  xx.  17  ,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  as  a  wailike  and  predatory  race,  who, 
according  to  the  prediction  of  their  progenitor 
Isaac,  •  lived  by  their  sword.'  The  situation  of 
the  conn! iy  afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  com- 
merce, wiiich  st  ems  to  have  been  prosecuted  from 
a  very  early  period.  '  Bordering,'  says  Volney, 
4  up»n  Arabia  on  the  east  and  south,  an/]  Egypt 
on  the  south-west,  and  forming,  from  north  to 
south,  the  most  commodious  channel  of  commu- 
nication between  Jerusalem  and  her  dependencies 
on  the  Red  Sea.  through  the  continuous  valleys 
of  El-Glior-and  El  Araba,  Idunuca  may  be  said 
to  have  long  formed  the  emporium  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  East.1  The  era  of  its  greatest  pros- 
perity was  after  the  Nabathaeans  had  become 
masters  of  the  country  and  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Arabia  Petraea.  of  which  the  renowned  metro- 
polis was  Petra.  The  religion  of  the  early  Edom- 
ites was,  perhaps,  comparatively  pure  ;  but  in 
process  of  time  they  embraced  idolatry :  in 
2  Chron.  xxv.  20,  we  read  of  the  '  gods  of  Edom,' 
one  of  whom,  according  to  Josephus  (Antic/,  xv. 
7.  9),  was  called  Kotze.  With  respect  to  the 
striking  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations 
up 'ti  Eoom,  we  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  the 
well-known  work  of  Keith,  who  frequently  errs, 
However,  in  straining  the  sense  of  prophecy  be- 
vond  its  legitimate  import,  as  well  as  in  seeking 
out  too  literally  minute  an  accomplishment.  On 
Idumaea  generally,  see  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Diss,  de 
Antiquiss.  Idumceor.  Hist,  in  Pott  and  Ruperti's 
Sylloae  Comment.  Theologic.  Part  VI.  p.  121  ; 
J    D.  Michaelis,  Comment,  de   Traglodytis  Sei- 


ritis,  in  the  Syntagma  Commend.,  Part  I.  p    i94 , 

but  especially,  Sketches  of  ldumeaand  its  present 
Inhabitants,  by  Dr.  E.  Robinson,  in  the  Anu-r 
Bib.  Repository  for  April,  1833,  p.  217  ;  and 
the  Bib.  Researches  of  the  same  writer,  vol.  ii. 
p.  551.— N.  M. 

ILLYRICUM  ClWvpifcSv),  a  country  lying 
to  the  north-west  of  Macedonia,  and  answering 
nearly  to  that  which  is  at  present  called  Dal- 
matia;  by  which  name  indeed  the  southern  part 
of  lllyiicum  itself  was  known,  and  whither  St. 
Paul  informs  Timothy  that  Titus  had  gun? 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10).  Paul  himself  preached  &* 
Gospel  in  Illyricum,  which  was  at  that  time 
a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Rom.  xv 
19> 

IM MANUEL    fowjjf}   Sept.   'Fmuoiw^A) 
or  EMMANUEL.     This  word,  meaning  k  God  with 
us,'  occurs  in  the  celebrated  verse  of  Isaiah   (vii 
14),  •  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a 
son,  and   shall   call    his  name  Immanlei..'      Ii 
forty-three  MSS.  and  thirty-nine  printed  editions 

the  word  is  given  in  the  separate  form  ?fc{  1JDV 
but,  as  Dr.  Henderson  remarks,  'in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  all  compound  names,  the  MSS.  and 
editions  widely  differ.1  In  the  name  itself  there  is 
no  difficulty  ;  but  the  verse,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
variously  interpreted.  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  God,  and  even  Jehovah,  is  used  in  the 
composition  of  Hebrew  names,  there  is  no  such  jie- 
culiarity  in  that  of  Immaiiuel  as  in  itself  requires 
u>  to  understand  that  he  who  bore  it  must  be  in 
fact  Godj  Indeed,  it  is  used  a3  a  proper  name 
among  the. Tews  at  this  day.  This  high  sense  has, 
however,  been  assigned  to  it  in  consequence  of 
the  application  of  the  whole  ver?e,  by  the  Evan* 
u"l i-t  Matthew  (i.  23),  to  our  Divine  Saviour. 
Even  if  this  reference  did  not  eKlSt,  the  history 
of  the  Nativity  would  irresistibly  lead  us  to  ih« 
conclusion  that  the  verse — whatever  may  have 
been  its  intermediate  signification — had  an  ulti- 
mate reference  to  Christ. 

The  state  of  opinion  on  this  point  has  been 
thus  neatly  summed  up  by  Dr.  Henderson,  in  Ins 
note  on  the  text  : — '  This  verse  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  Jews  and  professedly 
Christian  writers,  and  among  the  latter  mutually. 
While  the  former  reject  its  application  to  the 
Messiah  altogether, — the  earlier  rabbins  explain- 
ing it  of  the  queen  of  Ahaz  and  the  birth  of  his 
son  Hezekiah;  and  the  later,  as  Kimchi  and 
Abarhanel,  of  the  prophet's  own  wife, — the  great 
body  of  Christian  interpreters  have  held  it  to  be 
directly-  and  exclusively  in  prophecy  of  our 
Saviour,  and  have  considered  themselves  fully 
borne  out  by  the  inspired  testimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelist Matthew.  Others,  however,  have  departed 
from  this  construction  of  the  passage,  and  have 
invented  or  adopted  various  hypotheses  in  support 
of  such  dissent.  Grotius,  Faber,  Isenbiehl,  Hezel, 
Bolten,  Fritsche,  Pluschke,  Gesenius,  and  Hitzig, 
suppose  either  the  then  present  or  a  future  wife 

of  Isaiah  to  be  the  T\u7]l  almah  [rendered 
"  virgin"],  referred  to.  Eichhorn,  Paulus,  Hensler 
and  Amnion,  are  of  opinion  that  the  prophet  had 
nothing  more  in  view  than  an  ideal  virgin,  and 
that  both  she  and  her  son  are  merely  imaginary 
personages,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  pi  ophetio 
illustration.      Bauer,  Cube,  Steudel,  and  sorai 
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•titers,  think  that  ihe  prophet  {minted  to  a  young 
woman   in    the   presence  »f  the   king   and    his 

courtiers  A  fourth  class,  among  whom  are 
Richard  Simon,  Lowth.  Koppe,  Dathe,  Williams, 
Von  Meyer,  Olshausen,  and  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith, 
julmit  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  sense:  one,  in 
which  the  words  apply  primarily  to  some  female 
living  in  the  time  of  the  prophet,  and  her  giving 
birth  to  a  son  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature;  or,  as  Dathe  holds,  to  some  virgin,  who 
at  that  time  should  miraculously  conceive;  and 
the  other,  in  which  they  received  a  secondary 
and  plenary  fulfilment  in  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion and  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

INCENSE,  a  perfume  which  gives  forth  its 
fragrance  by  burning,  and,  in  particular,  that 
perfume  which  was  burnt  upon  the  altar  of  in- 
cense [Altar;  Censer].  Indeed,  the  burning 
of  incense  seems  to  have  been  considered  among 
the  Hebrews  so  much  of  an  act  of  worship  or 
6acred  offering,  that  we  read  not  of  any  other 
use  of  incense  than  this  among  them.  Nor 
among  the  Egyptians  do  we  discover  any  trace 
of  burnt  perfume  but  fri  sacerdotal  use;  but 
in  the  Persian  sculptures  we  see  incense  burnt 
before  the  king.  The  prohibition  of  the  Hebrews 
to  make  any  perfume  for  private  use — '  to  smell 
to' — like  that  prepared  for  the  altar,  merely  im- 
plies, we  apprehend,  that  the  sacred  incense  had 
a  peculiarly  rich  fragrance  before  being  burnt, 
which  was  forbidden  to  be  imitated  in  common 
perfumes. 

The  incense  is  denoted  by  the  words  1Dp?D 
miktar  (Exod.  xxx.  1);  "*lEJp  hitter  (Jer.  xliv. 
21);  and  HIIDp  kituroth  (Exod.  xxx.  1  ;  xxxi. 
11;  Ezek.  xvi.  IS);  all  of  which  are  equally 
from  the  root  1l3p,  which,  in  Pihel.  signifies  gene- 
rally to  raise  an  odour  by  burning  ;  and  in  the 
verbal  form  it  is  applied  not  only  to  fhe  offering 
of  incense  but  also  of  sacrifices,  the  smoke  or  efflu- 
vium of  which  is  regarded  as  an  acceptable  orsweet 
odour  to  God.  Indeed,  the  word  which  denotes 
an  incense  of  spices  in  Exod.  xxx.  1  describes 
an  incense  of  fat  in  Ps.  lxvi.  15. 

The  ingredients  of  the  sacred  incense  are  enume- 
rated with  great,  precision  in  Exod.  xxx.  34,  35  : 
'  Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte  ("^1*0  netaph), 

and  onycha  (P.?*"!*^  shechelepK),  and  galbanum 

(i"l*Q;?n  chelbenah)  ;  these  sweet  spices  with  pure 

frankincense  (i"I3j?  lebonah^)  :  of  each  shall 
there  be  a  like  weight.  And  thou  shalt  make  of 
it  a  perfume,  a  confection  after  the  art  of  the 
apothecary,  tempered  together,  pure  and  holy.' 
For  an  explanation  of  these  various  ingredients 
we  must  refer  to  their  several  Hebrew  names  in 
the  present  work.  The  further  directions  are, 
that  this  precious  compound  should  be  made  or 
broken  up  inu,  minute  particles,  and  that  it 
ihouid  be  deposited,  as  a  very  holy  thing,  in  the 
tabernacle  '  before  the  testimony'  (or  ark).  As 
the  ingredients  are  so  minutely  specified,  there 
wag  nothing  to  prevent  wealthy  persons  from 
having  a  similar  }>erfume  for  private  use  :  this, 
therefore,  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication: •  Ye  shall  not  make  to  yourselves 
according  to  the  composition  thereof:  it  shall 
lie  unto  thee  holy  for  the  Lord.  Whosoever  shall 
make  like  unto  that,  to  smell  thereto,  shall  even 
be  rut  oil*  from  his  jxiople  '  (ver.  37,  38). 
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.  The  word  which  describes  Ihe  various  ingredi- 
ents as  being  'tempered  together'  literally  means 

*  salted  *  (rf?DD  memullach).  The  Chaldce  diA 
Greek  versions,  however,  have  set  the  example  o/ 
rendering  it  by  '•mixed'  or  '  tempered,'  as  if  their 
idea  was  that  the  different  ingredients  weie  to  be 
mixed  together,  just  as  salt  is  mixed  with  any 
substance  over  which  it  is  sprinkled.  Ainsworth 
contends  for  the  literal  meaning,  inasmuch  as  the 
law  (Lev.  ii.  13)  expresdy  says,  '  With  all  thine 
offerings  thou  shalt  otter  salt.'  In  support  of  this 
he  cites  Maimonides,  who  affirms  thar  there  was 
not  any  thing  ottered  on  the  altar  without  salt, 
except  the  wine  of  the  drink  ottering,  and  the 
blood,  and  the  wood;  and  of  the  incense  he  says- 
still  more  expressly,  that  'they  added  to  it  a  cab 
of  salt.'  In  accordance  with  this,  it  is  supposed, 
our  Saviour  says,  '  Every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted 
with  salt  '  (Mark  ix.  49).  Ainsworth  further  re- 
marks :  'If  our  speech  is  to  be  always  with  grace, 
seasoned  with  salt,  as  the  apostle  leaches  (Col. 
iv.  6),  how  much  more  should  our  incense,  our 
prayers  unto  God,  be  therewith  seasoned1?'  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  see  how  so  anomalous  a  sub- 
stance as  salt  could  well  be  combined  in  the 
preparation;  and  if  it  was  used,  as  we  incline 
to  think  that  it  was,  it  was  probably  added  irr  the 
act  of  ottering. 

The  above  reference  to  Maimonides  reminds  us 
of  fhe  reason  which  he  assigns,  in  the  More  Ne- 
vochim,  for  the  use  of  incense  in  the  Jewish 
ritual  service  :  '  To  prevent  the  stench  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
number  of  beasts  every  dayT  slaughtered  in  the 
sanctuary,  God  ordain,  d  that  incense  should  be 
burned  in  it  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
thereby  rendered  the  odour  of  the  sanctuary  and  of 
the  vestments  of  those  that  ministered  exceedingly 
grateful:  which  has  occasioned  the  saying  of  our 
rabbins,  That  the  odour  of  fhe  incense  exlended 
to  Jericho.  This,  therefore,  is  another  of  the  pre- 
cepts conducing  to  the  reverence  and  veneration 
which  ought  to  be  entertained  for  the  sanctuary  : 
for  if  the  perfume  thereof  had  riot  been  pleasant, 
but  the  contrary,  it  would  have  produced  con- 
tempt instead  of  veneration,  since  a  grateful 
odour  pleases  and  attracts,  while  an  unpleasant 
one  disgusts  and  repels.' 

This  is  very  well ;  and  no  doubt  the  use  of 
incense,  which  we  always  find  in  religions  where 
worship  is  rendered  by  sacrifice,  had  its  origin  in 
some  such  considerations.  But  we  are  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  this  grateful 
ottering.  It  was  a  symbol  of  prayer.  It  was 
ottered  at  the  time  when  the  people  were  in  the 
posture  and  act* of  prayer;  and  their  orisons  were 
supposed  to  be  presented  to  God  by  the  priest,  and 
to  ascend  to  Him  in  the  smoke  and  odour  of  that 
fragrant  ottering.  This  beautiful  idea  of  the  in- 
cense frequently  occurs  in  Scripture  (comp.  Ps. 
cxli.  2;  Mai.  i.  11;  Zech.  xiv.  16;  Acts  x.  4; 
Rev.  v.  8  :  viii.  4). 

INCHANTMENTS.  [Witchcraft.  J 
INDIA  (««.;  Sept. '  *Ij/8ik^).  This  .name 
occurs  only  in  Esther  i.  1  ;  viii.  9,  where  the  Pei 
sian  king  is  desciibed  as  reigning  '  from  India 
unto  Ethiopia,  o\cr  a  hundred  an  1  seven  aim 
twenty  provinces.'  It  is  found  ui;ain.  however,  in 
the  Apocrypha,  where  India  is  mentioned  among 
the  countries  which  the  Romans  took  from  Anti* 
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ochus  and  gave  to  Eumenes  (1  Mace.  viii.  8).  It 
is  also  with  some  reason  conceived  that  in  Acts  ii. 
y,  we  should  read  *ly8iav,  India,  and  not  'IouScuav, 
Judaea.  If  this  could  be  admitted,  an  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry  would  arise  ;  for  these  dwellers 
in  India — that  is,  Jews  of  India — are  described 
as  being  present  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover. 
There  is  much  to  say  in  favour  of  this  reading, 
but  more  in  favour  of  Idumaea  ;  for  the  name  of 
that  country,  'iSovfiaiav,  might,  much  more  easily 
than  that  of  India,  'IrSiW,  have  been  accidentally, 
or  rather  carelessly,  coirupted  into  'lovScdav  :  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  name  of  Idumaea  would 
come  better  into  the  list  than  that  of  India,  seeing 
that  the  enumeration  is  manifestly  taken  from 
east  to  west;  which  allows  Idumaea  with  great 
propriety  to  follow  Mesopotamia,  but  forbids  India 
to  do  so.  Whichever  may  be  right,  Judaja  can- 
not but  be  wrong  ;  and,  indeed,  on  the  face  of  the 
list,  we  cannot  but  see  the  superfluousness  of  the 
information,  that  the  people  of  Judaea  were  present 
in  their  own  city  at  the  Passover. 

It  is  evident  on  the  face  of  the  above  intima- 
tions, and  indeed  from  all  ancient  history,  that  the 
country  known  as  India  in  ancient  times  extended 
more  to  the  west,  and  did  not  reacli  so  far  to  the 
east — that  is,  was  not  known  so  far  to  the  east — 
as  the  India  of  the  moderns.  When  we  read  of 
ancient  India,  we  must  cleaily  not  understand 
the  whole  of  Hindostan,  but  chiefly  the  northern 
narts  of  it,  or  the  countries  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges ;  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert 
that  the  rest  of  that  peninsula,  particularly  its 
western  coast,  was  then  altogether  unknown.  It 
was  from  this  quarter  that  the  Persians  and  Greeks 
(to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  eailiest  accounts 
of  India)  invaded  the  country;  and  this  was  con- 
sequently the  region  which  first  became  generally 
known.  The  countries  bordering  on  the  Ganges 
continued  to  be  involved  in  obscurity,  the  great 
Kingdom  of  the  Prasians  excepted,  which,  situated 
nearly  above  the  modern  Bengal,  was  dimly  dis- 
cernible. The  nearer  we  approach  the  Indus,  the 
more  clear  becomes  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
geography  of  the  country  ;  and  it  follows  that  the 
districts  of  which  at  the  present  day  we  know  the 
least,  were  anciently  best  known.  Besides,  the 
western  and  northern  boundaries  were  not  the 
same  as  at  present.  To  the  west,  India  was  not 
then  bounded  by  the  river  Indus,  but  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  which,  under  the  name  of  Koh 
(whence  the  Grecian  appellation  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus),  extended  from  Bactria  to  Makian,  or 
Gediosia,  enclosing  the  kingdoms  of  Candahar 
and  Cabul,  the  modern  kingdom  of  Eastern  Persia, 
or  Afghanistan.  These  districts  anciently  formed 
part  of  India,  as  well  as,  further  to  the  south,  the 
less  perfectly  known  countries  of  the  Arabi  and 
Haurs  (the  Arabitae  and  Oritae  of  Arrian,  vi.  21), 
bordering  on  Gedrosia.  This  western  boundary 
continued  at  all  times  the  same,  and  was  removed 
to  the  Indus  only  in  consequence  of  the  victories 
of  Nadir  Shah. 

Towards  the  north,  ancient  India  overpassed 
not  less  its  present  limit.  It  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  mountainous  region  above  Cashmir, 
Badakshan,  Belur  Land,  the  western  boundary 
mountains  of  Little  Bucharia,  or  Little  Thibet, 
and  even  the  desert  of  Cobi,  so  far  as  it  was 
known.  The  discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to 
the  coasts  of  India  has  contributed  to  withdraw 
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from  these  regions  the  attention  of  Europeans, 
and  left  them  in  an  obscurity  which  hitherto  has 
been  little  disturbed,  although  the  current  o* 
events  seems  likely  ere  long  to  lead  to  our  better 
knowledge. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  India  of  Scripture 
included  no  part  of  the  present  India,  seeing  that  it 
was  confined  to  the  territories  possessed  by  the  Per- 
sians and  the  Syrian  Greeks,  that  never  extended 
beyond  the  Indus,  which,  since  the  time  of  Nadii 
Shah,  has  been  regarded  as  the  western  boundary 
of  India.  Something  of  India  beyond  the  Indus 
became  known  through  the  conquering  march  ol 
Alexander,  'and  still  more  through  that  of  Seleu- 
cus  Nicator,  who  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges;  but  the  notions  thus  obtained  are  not 
embraced  in  the  Scriptural  notices,  which,  both 
in  the  canonical  and  the  Apocryphal  text,  are 
confined  to  Persian  India.  (See  Heeren's  Histo- 
rical Researches,  i.  c.  1,  §  3,  on  Persian  Jndiaj 
and  Kennel's  Geog.  of  Herodotus). 

INHERITANCE.  The  laws  and  observances 
which  determine  the  acquisition  and  regulate  the 
devolution  of  property,  are  among  the  influences 
which  affect  the  vital  interests  of  states;  and  it  is 
therefore  of  high  consequence  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  bearing  of  the  laws  and  observances 
relating  to  this  subject,  which  come  to  us  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Bible.  We  may  also  premise 
that,  in  a  condition  of  society  such  as  that  in 
which  we  now  live,  wherein  the  two  diverging 
tendencies  which  favour  immense  accumulations 
on  the  one  hand,  and  lead  to  poverty  and  pau- 
perism on  the  other,  are  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  decided,  disturbing,  and  baneful,  there 
seems  to  be  required  on  the  part  of  these  who 
take  Scripture  as  their  guide,  a  careful  study  of 
the  foundations  of  human  society,  and  of  the 
laws  of  property,  as  they  are  developed  in  the 
divine  records  whicli  contain  the  revealed  will  of 
God. 

That  will,  in  truth,  as  it  is  the  source  of  all 
created  things,  and  specially  of  the  earth  and 
its  intelligent  denizen,  man,  so  is  it  the  original 
foundation  of  property,  and  of  the  laws  by  which 
its  inheritance  should  be  regulated.  God,  as  tlie 
Creator  of  the  earth,  gave  it  to  man  to  be  held, 
cultivated,  and  enjoyed  (Gen.  i.  2^,  sq. ;  Ps. 
cxv.  16  ;  Eccles.  v.  9).  The  primitive  records 
are  too  brief  and  fragmentary  to  supply  us  with 
any  details  respecting  the  earliest  distribution 
or  transmission  of  landed  property ;  but  from 
the  passages  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
the  important  fact  appears  to  be  established 
beyond  a  question,  that  the  origin  of  property  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  the  achievements  of  violence,  the 
success  of  the  sword,  or  any  imaginary  implied 
contract,  but  in  the  will  and  the  gift  of  the  com- 
mon Creator  and  bountiful  Father  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  gift  was  made 
not  to  any  favoured  portion  of  our  race,  but  to 
the  race  itself — to  man  as  represented  by  out 
great  primogenitor,  to  whom  the  use  of  the  divine 
gift  was  first  graciously  vouchsafed.  The  indi« 
vidual  appropriation  of  portions  of  the  earth,  and 
the  transmission  of  the  parts  thus  appropriated, 
in  other  words,  the  consuetudinary  laws  of  pro 
perty,  would  be  determined  in  each  instance  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  an  indivi- 
dual, a  family,  or  a  clan,  might  find  itself  placed 
in  relation  to  the  world  and  its  other  inhabitants* 
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Qor  is  it  now,  in  the  absence  of  written  evidence, 
possible  to  ascertain,  and  it  is  useless,  if  not  wjrse, 
to  attempt  to  conjecture,  what  these  laws  were. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  that  if  in  any  case 
they  inflicted  injury,  if  they  aided  the  aggran- 
disement of  the  few,  and  tended  to  the  depression 
of  the  many,  they  thereby  became  unjust,  and  not 
only  lost  their  divine  sanction,  but,  by  opposing 
the  very  purposes  for  which  the  earth  was  given  to 
man,  and  operating  in  contravention  of  the  divine 
will,  they  were  disowned  and  condemned  of  God, 
the  tenure  of  the  property  was  forfeited,  and  a 
recurrence  to  first  principles  and  a  re-distribution 
became  due  alike  to  the  original  donor,  and  to 
those  whom  He  had  intended  impartially  to  be- 
uefit. 

The  enforcement  of  these  principles  has,  in 
different  periods  of  human  history,  been  made  by 
the  seen  hand  of  God,  in  those  terrible  providen- 
tial visitations  which  upturn  the  very  foundations 
of  society  and  reconstruct  the  social  frame.  The 
Deluge  was  a  kind  of  revocation  of  the  divine 
gift ;  the  Creator  took  back  into  his  own  hands 
the  earth  which  men  had  filled  with  injustice 
and  violence.  The  trust,  however,  was,  after  that 
terrible  punishment,  once  more  committed  to 
man,  to  be  held,  not  for  himself,  but  for  God, 
and  to  be  so  used  and  improved  as  to  further 
tne  divine  will  by  furthering  human  good.  And, 
whatever  conduct  may  have  been  pursued,  at  any 
period,  at  variance  with  the  divine  purpose,  yet  it 
is  in  trust,  not  in  absolute  possession,  it  is  for 
God's  purposes,  not  our  own,  that  the  earth  at 
large,  and  every  portion  of  the  earth,  has  been 
and  is  still  held.  In  truth,  man  is  the  tenant, 
nor  the  proprietor,  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  tem- 
porary use,  not  the  permanent  possession  of  it 
that  he  enjoys.  The  lord  of  ten  thousand  broad 
acres,  equally  with  the  poor  penniless  squatter,  is 
a  sojourner  and  pilgrim  in  the  land,  as  all  his 
fathers  were,  and  is  bound,  not.  less  than  the 
other,  to  remember,  not  only  that  property  lias 
its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  but  also  that 
its  best  titles  are  held  by  a  momentary  tenure, 
revocable  at  the  will  of  an  omnipotent  power, 
and  subject  to  unerring  scrutiny,  in  regard  both 
to  their  origin  and  their  use,  in  a  court  where 
the  persons  of  men  are  not  respected,  where  justice 
Ls  laid  to  the  line,  and  judgment  to  the  plummet 
(Isa.  xviii.  17). 

The  impression  which  the  original  gift  of  the 
earth  was  calculated  to  make  on  men,  the  Great 
Donor  was  pleased,  in  the  case  of  Palestine,  to 
render,  for  nis  own  wise  purposes,  more  decided 
and  emphatic  by  an  express  re-donation  to  the 
patriarch  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii.  14,  sq.).  Many 
years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  promise  was 
fulfilled.  Meanwhile  the  notices  which  we  have 
regarding  the  state  of  property  in  the  patriarclnl 
ages,  are  few  and  not  very  definite.  The  products 
of  the  earth,  however,  were  at  an  early  period  ac- 
cumulated and  held  as  property.  Violence  in- 
vaded the  possession;  opposing  violence  recovered 
the  goods.  War  soon  sprang  out  of  the  passions 
of  the  human  heart.  The  necessity  of  civil  go- 
vernment was  felt.  Consuetudinary  laws  ac- 
cordingly developed  themselves.  The  head  of 
the  family  was  supreme.  His  will  was  law.  The 
physical  superiority  which  he  possessed  gave  him 
this  dominion.  The  same  influence  would  gecure 
Jts  transm'ssion   in  the  male  rather  than  the  fe- 


male line.  Hence  too  the  rise  of  the  rights  of 
primogeniture,  in  the  early  Condition  of  society 
which  is  called  patriarchal,  landed  property  had 
its  origin,  indeed,  but  could  not  be  held  of  firs* 
importance  by  those  who  led  a  wandering  life, 
shifting  continually,  as  corvenience  suggested, 
from  one  spot,  to  another.  Cattle  were  then  the 
chief  property  (Gen.  xxiv.  35).  But  land,  if  held, 
was  held  on  a  freehold  tenure ;  nor  could  any 
other  tenure  have  come  into  existence  till  more 
complex  and  artificial  relations  arose,  resulting,  in 
all  probability,  from  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  relative  insufficiency  of  food.  When 
Joseph  went  down  into  Egypt,  he  appears  to  have 
found  the  freehold  tenure  prevailing,  which,  how- 
ever, he  converted  into  a  tenancy  at  will,  or,  at 
any  rate,  into  a  conditional  tenancy.  Other  in- 
timations are  found  in  Genesis  which  confirm 
the  general  statements  which  have  just  been 
made.  Daughters  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
inheritance.  If  there  are  any  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  they  only  serve  to  prove  it.  Thus  Job  (the 
book  so  called  is  undoubtedly  very  old,  so  that 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  citing  it  in  this  con- 
nection) is  recorded  (xlii.  15)  to  have  given  his 
daughters  an  inheritance  conjointly  with  their 
brothers — a  record  which  of  itself  proves  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  proceeding,  and  establishes  our 
position  that  inheritance  generally  followed  the 
male  line.  How  highly  the  privileges  conferred 
by  primogeniture  were  valued,  may  be  learnt  from 
the  history  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  In  the  patriarchal 
age  doubtless  these  rights  were  very  great.  The 
eldest  son,  as  being  by  nature  the  first  fitted  fur 
command,  assumed  influence  and  control,  under 
his  father,  over  the  family  and  its  dependents  ; 
and  when  the  father  was  removed  by  death,  he 
readily,  and  as  if  by  an  act  of  Providence,  took 
his  father's  place.  Tims  he  succeeded  to  the  pro- 
perty in  succeeding  to  the  headship  ot  the  family, 
the  clan,  or  the  tribe.  At  first  the  eldest  son  most 
probably  took  exclusive  possession  of  his  father's 
property  and  power;  and  when,  subsequently,  a 
division  became  customary,  he  would  still  retain 
the  largest  share — a  double  portion,  if  not  more 
(Gen.  xxvii.  25,  29,  40).  That  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  other  sons  partook  with  the  eldest, 
and  that  too  though  they  were  sons  of  concubines, 
is  clear  from  the  story  of  Hagar's  expulsion:  — 
'  Cast  out  (said  Sarah)  this  bondwoman  and  her 
son  ;  for  the  son  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be 
heir  with  my  son,  even  with  Isaac  '  (Gen.  xxi.  10). 
The  few  notices  left  us  in  Genesis  of  \he  transfer 
of  property  from  hand  to  hand  are  interesting, 
and  bear  a  remarkable  similarity  to  what  takes 
place  in  Eastern  countries  even  at  this  day  (Gen. 
xxi.  22,  sq.  ;  xxiii.  9,  sq.).  The  purchase  of 
the  Cave  of  Machpelah  as  a  family  burying- 
place  for  Abraham,  detailed  in  the  last  passage, 
serves  to  show  the  safety  of  property  at  that  early 
period,  and  the  facility  with  which  an  inheritance 
was  transmitted  even  to  sons'  sons  (comp.  Gen. 
xlix.  29).  That  it  was  customary,  during  the 
father's  lifetime,  to  make  a  disposition  of  propeity, 
is  evident  from  Gen.  xxiv.  o.">,  where  it  is  said 
that  Abraham  had  given  all  he  had  to  Isaac.  This 
statement  is  further  confirmed  by  ch.  xxv.  5,  6, 
where  it  is  added  Oiat  Abraham  gave  to  the  sons 
of  his  concubines  'gifts,  sending  them  away  from 
Isaac  his  sgn,  while  he  yet  lived,  eastward  unto 
the  east   country.'      Sometimes,  however,  so  far 
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were  the  children  of  unmarried  females  from 
oeing  dismissed  wi:h  a  gift,  that  they  shared, 
with  what  we  should  teim  the  legitimate  children, 
in  llie  father's  property  and  rights.  Thus  Dan 
and  Naphtali  were  sons  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid, 
whom  she  gave  to  her  husband,  failing  to  bear 
children  herself.  So  Gad  and  Asher  were,  under 
similar  circumstances,  sons  of  Zilpah,  Leah's 
maid  (Gen.  xxx.  2-14).  In  the  event  of  the 
eldest  son's  dying  in  the  father's  lifetime,  the 
next  son  took  his  place;  and  if  the  eldest  son  left 
a  widow,  the  next  son  made  her  his  wife  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  7,  su.)j  the  offspring  of  which  union  was 
reckoned  to  the  first-born  and  deceased  son. 
Should  the  second  likewise  die,  the  third  son 
took  his  place  (Gen.  xxxviii.  11).  While  the 
rights  of  I li e  first-born  were  generally  established 
and  recognised,  yet  were  they  sometimes  set  aside 
in  favour  of  a  younger,  child.  The  blessing  of 
the  father  or  the  grandsire  seems  to  have  been  an 
act  esse.-. tial  in  the  devolution  of  power  and  pro- 
perty— in  its  effects  not  unlike  wills  and  testa- 
ments with  us;  and  instances  aie  not  wanting  in 
which  this,  (so  to  term  it)  testamentary  bequest 
set  aside  consuetudinary  laws,  and  gave  prece- 
dence to  a  younger  son  (Gen.  xlviii.  15,  sq.). 
Special  claims  on  t he  parental  regards  werfiac- 
knowdedged  and  rewarded  by  special  gifts,  as  in 
the  case  of  Jacobs  donation  to  Joseph  (Gen. 
xlviii.  22).  In  a  similar  manner,  bad  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  eldest  son  (as  well  as  of  others) 
subjected  him,  it' not  to  the  loss  of  his  rights  of 
property,  yet  to  the  evil  influence  of  his  father's 
dying  malediction  (Gen.  xlix.  3);  while  the  good 
and  favoured,  though  younger,  son  was  Ted  by 
the  paternal  blessing  to  anticipate,  and  probably 
also  to  reap,  the  richest  inheritance  of  individual 
and  social  happiness  (Gen.  xlix.  6-22). 

The  original  promise  made  to  Abraham  of  tiie 
land  of  Palestine  was  solemnly  repeated  to  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxvi.  3),  the  reason  assigned  being,  be- 
cause '  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice  iiLa  kept  my 
charge.  Toy  commandments,  my  statutes,  and  my 
laws;'  while  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  dispos- 
sessed and  destined  to  extermination  for  the 
greatness  of  their  iniquity.  The  possession  of 
the  promised  land  was  embraced  by  Isaac  in  his 
dying  benediction  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  3,  I),  to 
whom  God  vouchsafed  (Gen.  xxviii.  15  ;  see  also 
xxxv.  10,  11)  to  give  a  renewed  assurance  of  the 
destined  inheritance.  That  this  donation,  how- 
ever, was  held  to  be  dependent  for  the  time  and 
manner  of  its  fulfilment  on  the  divine  will,  ap- 
pears from  Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  where  Jacob,  on 
coming  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  bought  for  an 
hundred  pieces  of  money  k  a  parcel  of  a  field,  at 
the  hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor.'  Delayed 
Chough  the  execution  of  the  promise  was,  con- 
fidence never  deserted  the  family  of  Abraham,  so 
that  Joseph,  dying  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  assured 
his  brothers  that  they  would  be  visited  of  God 
and  placed  in  possession  of  Canaan,  enjoining  on 
them,  in  this  conviction,  that,  when  conducted 
to  their  possession,  they  should  carry  his  bones 
with  them  out  of  Egypt  (Gen.  1.  25). 

A  promise  thus  given,  thus  repeated,  and  thus 
nelieved,  easilyT,  and  indeed  unavoidably,  became 
the  fundamental  principle  of  that  settlement  of 
property  which  Moses  made  when  at  length  he 
had  *ftected  the  divine  will  in  the*  redemption 


of  the  children  of  Israel.     The  observances  vaA 
practices,  too,  which  we  have  noticed  as  prevailing 
among  the  patriarchs  would,  no  doubt,  have  great 
influence  on  the  laws  which  the  Jewish  legislator 
originated]  or  sanctioned.     The  land  of  Canaan 
was  divided   among  the   twelve  tribes  descended 
through  Isaac  and   Jacob  from  Abraham.     The 
division    was    made    by    lot    for   an    inheritance 
among  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  accord- 
ing to  the  tribes,  and  to  the  number  and   size  of 
families  in  each  tribe.     The  tube  of  Levi,   how- 
e\  er,  had  no  inheritance  ;  but  forty-eight  cities  with 
their  suburbs  were  assigned  to  the  Levites,  each 
tribe   giving  according   to  the  number  of  cities 
that  fell  to  its  share  (Num.  xxxiii.  50;  xxxiv.  1; 
xxxv.  1).     The    inheritance   thus   acquired  was 
never  to   leave   the  tribe  to  which   it  beloi  ged  : 
every  tribe  was  to  keep  strictly  to  its  own  inherit- 
ance.   An  heiress,  in  consequence,  was  not  allowed 
to  marry  out  of  her  own  tribe,  lest  property  should 
pass    by   her  marriage   into  another  tribe  (Num. 
xxxvi.  6-9).     This  restriction  led  to  the  marriage 
of  heiresses   with    their  near  relations  :  thus  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  '  were  married  unto  their 
father's  brother's  sons,'   'and  their  inheritance  re- 
mained in  the  tribe  of  the  family  of  their  father  ' 
(ver.  11,  12;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  7.  5).     In 
general   cases   the   inheritance   went  to  sons,   the 
first-born,  leceiving  a  double  portion,  'for  he  is 
the  beginning  of  his  father's  strength.'     If  a  man 
had  two  wives,  one  beloved,  the  other  hated,  and 
if  the   first-born   were    the    son    of   her   who  was 
hated,  he  nevertheless  was  to  enjoy  'the  right  of 
the  first-born  '  (Dent.  xxi.  15).     If  a  man  left  no 
sons,  the  inheritance  passed  to  his  daughters  ;  if 
there  was  no  daughter,  it  went  to  his  brothers ;  in 
case  there   were  no   brothers,   it  was   given    to  his 
father's  brothers;   if  his   father   had   no  brolhers, 
it    came  into  possession  of  the  nearest  kinsman 
(Num.  xxvii.  8).     The  land  was  Jehovah's,  and 
could    not    therefore    be   permanently    alienated. 
Every  fiftieth  year,  whatever  land  had  been  sold 
returned   to   its   former    owner.     The  value   and 
price  of  land  naturally  rose  or  fell  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  years  there  were  to  elapse  prior 
to  the  ensuing  fiftieth  or  jubilee-year.      If  he  who 
sold  the  land,  or  a  kinsman,   could  redeem  the 
land    before  the    year  of  jubilee,    it  was    to   be 
restored  to  him  on   his  paying  to  the  purchaser 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  years  remaining 
till  the  jubilee.      Houses  in  villages  or  unwalled 
towns  might  not  be  sold  for  ever;  they  were  re- 
stored at  the  jubilee,  and  might  at  any  time  l)e 
redeemed.     If  a  man  sold  a  dwelling-house  situ- 
ated in  a  walled  city,   he  had  the   option  of  re- 
deeming it  within  the  space  of  a  full  year  after  it 
had  been  sold  ;  but  if  it  remained  unredeemed,  it 
belonged  to  the  purchaser,  and  did  not  return  to 
him  who  sold  it  even  at  the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  S. 
23).     The  Levites  were   not  allowed   to  sell  the 
land  in  the  suburbs  of  their  cities,   though  they 
might  dispose  of   the   cities   themselves,    which, 
however,  were  redeemable  at  any  time,  and  must 
return  at  the  jubilee  to  their  original  possessors 
(Lev.  xxvii.  16). 

The  regulations  which  the  laws  of  Moses  esta* 
blished  rendered  wills  or  a  testamentary  dispo- 
sition of  (at  least)  landed  property,  almost,  if  no*, 
juife,  unnecessary;  we  accordingly  find  no  pro« 
/isibri  for  anything  of  the  kind.  Some  difficulty 
may  have  been  now  and  then  occasioned   when 
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near  relations  failed;  but  this  was  met  by  the 
traditional  law,  which  furnished  minute  direc- 
tions on  the  point  (Misch.  Baba  Bating  iv.  3, 
c.  8,  9).  Personal  property  would  naturally  fol- 
low the  land,  or  might  be  bequeathed  by  word  of 
mouth.  At  a  later  period  of  the  Jewish  polity' 
the  mention  of  wills  is  found,  but  the  idea  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  foreign  nations.  In 
princely  families  they  appear  to  have  been  used,  as 
we  '.earn  from  Josephus  (Antiq.  xiii.  16.  1  ;  xvii. 
3.  2  ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  2.  3)  ;  but  such  a  prac- 
tice can  hardly  suffice  to  establish  the  general 
use  of  wills  among  the  people.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, however,  wills  are  expressly  mentioned 
(Gal.  iii.  15;  Heb.  ix.  17).  Michaelis  {Com- 
mentaries, i.  4'U)  asserts  that  the  phrase  (2  Sam. 

xvii.  23  ;  2  Kings  xx.  1 :  1JV31?  k\t)  'set  thine 
house  in  order '  has  reference  to  a  will  or  testa- 
ment. But  his  grounds  are  by  no  means  sufficient, 
the  literal  rendering  of  the  words  being,  '  give 
commands  to  thy  house.'  The  utmost  which 
such  an  expression  could  inferentially  be  held  to 
comprise  in  regard  to  property,  is  a  dying  and 
final  distribution  of  personal  property  ;  and  we 
know  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  fathers  to  make, 
while  yet  alive,  a  division  of  their  goods  among 
their  children  (Luke  xv.  12;  Rosenmiill.il/br- 
genl.  v.  197).— J.  R.  B. 

INK,  INKHORN.     [Writing.] 

INSPIRATION.  This  word  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  excitement  and  action  of  a 
fervent  imagination  in  the  poet  or  orator.  But 
even  in  this  case  there  is  generally  a  reference  to 
some  supposed  divine  influence,  to  which  the  ex- 
cited action  is  owing.  It  is  once  used  in  Scrip- 
ture to  denote  that  divine  agency  by  which  man 
is  endued  with  the  faculties  of  an  intelligent 
being,  when  it  is  said,  '  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty giveth  him  understanding.'  But  the  in- 
spiration now  to  be  considered  is  that  which 
belonged  to  those  who  wrote  the  Scriptures,  and 
which  is  particularly  spoken  of  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16, 
and  in  2  Pet.  i.  21  :  '  All  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God  ;'  •  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  These  pas- 
sages relate  specially  to  the  Old  Testament; 
but  there  is  at  least  equal  reason  to  predicate 
divine  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  definition  which  Dr.  Knapp  gives  of  in- 
spiration is  the  one  we  shall  adopt.  He  says, 
'  It  may  be  best  defined,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  as  an  ex- 
traordinary divine  agency  upon  teachers  while 
giving  instruction,  whether  oral  or  written,  by 
which  they  were  taught  ivhat  and  how  they 
should  write  or  speak.1  Or  we  may  say  more 
briefly,  that  the  sacred  penmen  were  completely 
under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  that  they 
wrote  under  a  plenary  inspiration.  Dr.  Calamy's 
definition  agrees  substantially  with  that  of  Dr. 
Knapp. 

To  [rove  that  the  Scriptures  are  divinely  in- 
spired we  might  with  propriety  refer  to  the 
excellence  of  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  pro- 
mises, arid  other  instructions,  which  they  contain  • 
to  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of  their  style;  to 
the  agreement  of  the  different  parts,  and  the 
•cope  of  the  whole;  especially  to  the  full  dis- 
covery they  make  of  man's  fallen  and  ruined 
state,  and  the  way  of  salvation   threugh  a  Re- 


deemer; together  with  their  power  tc  enlighten 
and  sanctify  the  heart,  and  the  accompanying 
witness  of  the  spirit  in  believers.  These  are  cir- 
cumstances of  real  importance,  and  the  dtscernii  g 
advocates  of  inspiration  have  not  overlooked  them. 
But  the  more  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  Scriptures  were  divinely  inspired,  is  found  in 
the  testimony  of  the  writers  themselves.  And 
as  the  writers  did,  by  working  miracles,  arrd  in 
other  ways,  sufficient. y  authenticate  their  divine 
commission,  and  establish  their  authority  and  in- 
fallibility as  teachers  of  divine  truth,  their 
testimony,  in  regard  to  their  own  inspiration,  is 
entitled  to  our  full  confidence.  For  who  can  doubt 
that  they  were  as  competent  to  judge  of,  and 
as  much  disposed  to  sjieak  the  truth  on  this  sub- 
ject as  on  any  other*?  If  then  we  admit  their 
divine  commission  and  authority,  why  should  we 
not  rely  upon  the  plain  testimony  which  they 
give  concerning  the  divine  assistance  afforded 
them  in  their  work?  To  reject  their  testimony  in 
this  case  would  be  to  impeach  their  veracity,  and 
thus  to  take  away  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
religion.  And  it  is  well  known  that  those  who 
deny  the  justice  of  the  claim  which  they  set  up 
to  divine  inspiration,  do,  in  fact,  give  up  the  in- 
fallible truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
adopt  the  principles  of  deism. 

It  is,  then,  of  the  first  importance  to  inquire 
what  representations  are  made  by  the  prophets, 
and  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  respecting  the  inspi- 
ration, and  the  consequent  authority,  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures. 

The  'prophets  generally  professed  to  speak  the 
word  of  God.  What  they  taught  was  introduced 
and  confirmed  by  a  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;'  or 
'  The  Lord  spake  to  me,  saying,.'  And,  in  one 
way  or  another,  they  gave  clear  proof  that  they 
were  divinely  commissioned,  and  spoke  in  the 
name  of  God,  or  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  God  spake  by  them. 

But  the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings,  is  found  in  the  testimony  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  possessed  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  without  measure,  and  came  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth.  His  works  proved  that  he  was 
what  he  declared  himself  to  be — the  Messiah,  the 
great  Prophet,  the  infallible  Teacher.  The  faith 
which  rests  on  him  rests  on  a  rock.  As  soon  then 
as  we  learn  how  he  regarded  the  Scriptures,  we 
have  reached  the  end  of  our  inquiries.  His  word 
is  truth.  Now  every  one  who  carefully  attends 
to  the  four  Gospels  will  find,  that  Christ  every- 
where spoke  of  that  collection  of  writings  called 
the  Scripture,  as  the  word  of  God  ;  that  he  re- 
garded the  whole  in  this  light;  that  he  treated 
the  Scripture,  and  every  part  of  it,  as  infallibly 
true,  and  as  clothed  with  divine  authority, — thus 
distinguishing  it  from  every  mere  human  produc- 
tion. Nothing  written  by  man  can  be  entitled  to 
the  respect  which  Christ  showed  to  the  Scriptures. 
This,  to  all  Christians,  is  direct  and  incontro- 
vertible evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  is,  by  itself,  perfectly  conclusive. 

But  there  is  clear  concurrent  evidence,  and 
evidence  still  more  sjttciric,  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles.  In  two  texts  in  particular,  divine  in- 
spiration is  positively  asserted.  In  the  first  (2 
Tim.  iii.  16),  Paul  lays  it  down  as  tire  charao 
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terististic  of  '  all  Scripture,'  that  it  '  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God'  {Qiorrvevaros,  *  divinely  in- 
spired'); and  from  this  results  its  profitableness. 
Some  writers  think  that  the  passage   should  be 
rendered  thus  :  All  divinely  inspired  Scripture, 
or,   all    Scripture,    being    divinely  inspired,   is 
profitable.      According    to    the  common  render- 
ing, inspiration   is   predicated  of  all    Scripture. 
According  to  the  other,   it  is  presupposed,  as  the 
attribute  of  the  subject.     But   this  rendering  is 
liable  to  insuperable    objections.     For    fleoVrev- 
trros  and   wcbeAifAos  are  connected  by  the   con- 
junction  icai,    and    must  both   be   predicates,  if 
either  of  them  is;  and   unless  one  of  them  is  a 
predicate   there   is   no  complete  sentence.     Hen- 
derson remarks,  that  the  mode  of  construction  re- 
ferred to  '  is  at  variance  with  a  common  rule  of 
Greek    syntax,    which    requires,  that    when    two 
adjectives  are  closely  joined,  as  Qe6iri'ev(rTos  and 
w<pf\e/xo?  here  are,  if  there 'be    au  ellipsis  of  the 
substantive  verb  iari,  this  verb  must  be  supplied 
after  the  former  of  the  two,  and  regarded  as  re- 
peated after   the   latter.     Now   there  exists  pre- 
cisely such  an  ellipsis   in  the  case  before  us;  and 
as  there  is  nothing  in   the   context  which  would 
lead   to   any  exception  to  the   rule,  we  are  bound 
to  yield    to   its   force.'      And  he  adds,  that  'the 
evidence    in    favour   of   the   common    rendering, 
derived  from  the  Fathers,  and  almost  .ill  the  ver- 
sions, is  most  decided.'     It  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  admitted,   that  the  Apostle   meant   to  signify 
that  divine  inspiration  belongs  to  a  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  not  to  the  whole;  or  that   he  meant,   as 
Semler  supposes,   to  furnish  a  criterion   by.  which 
to  judge   whether  any   work  is   inspired   or  not, 
namely,  its  utility.     'That  author  proceeds   fear- 
lessly   to   apply  .this  criterion  to  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  lop  oil'  eight   of  tliem,  as 
not  passessing  the  requisite  marks  of  legitimacy. 
Most  of  the  German  divines  adopt  Sender's  hypo- 
thesis.'    But  it  is  very  manifest  that  such  a  sense 
is   not  by  any  means  suggested  by  the  passage 
itself,  and  that   it   is  utterly  precluded   by  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.     For  neither  Christ 
nor  any  one  of  his  apostles  ever  intimates  a  dis- 
tinction between  some  parts  of  Scripture   which 
are  inspired   and   other   parts   which   are  not  in- 
spired.    The  doctrine  which   is   plainly  asserted 
in  the  text  under    consideration,    and    which  is 
fully  sustained  by  the   current  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  is,    that   all   the  writings  deno- 
minated the  Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired. 

The  other  text  (2  Pet.  i.  21)  teaches  that  k  Pro- 
phecy came  not  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men 
of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  This  passage,  which  the  apostle  Peter 
applied  particularly  to  the  subject  of  which  he 
was  speaking,  may  be  considered  as  explanatory 
of  what  is  intended  by  inspiration.  For  to  say 
that  all  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired,  and  that 
men  of  God  wrote  it  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  various  texts  in  which  Christ  and  the  Apos* 
ties  speak  of  Scripture  as  the  tvord  of  God,  and 
as  invested  with  authority  to  decide  all  questions 
of  truth  and  duty,  fully  correspond  with  the  texts 
above  considered. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  follows,  that 
the  attempt  which  has  been  made  by  a  certain 
class  of  writers,  to  account  for  the  production  of 
tse  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  by   the 
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will  or  agency,  the  ingenuity,  diligence  or  flde» 
lity  of  men,  in  the  use  of  the  means  within  their 
reach,  without  the  supernatural  influence  of  the 
spirit,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
eacred  writings. 

As  the  Christian  dispensation  surpasses  the 
former  in  all  spiritual  privileges  and  gifts,  it  is 
reasonable  to  presume  that  the  New  Testament 
was  written  under  at  least  an  equal  degree  of 
divine  influence  with  the  Old,  and  that  it  comes 
recommended  to  us  by  equal  characteristics  of 
infallible  truth.  But  of  this  there  is  clear  positive 
evidence  from  the  New  Testament  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  works 
proved  him  to  be  the  great  unerring  Teacher,  and 
to  be  possessed  of  all  power  in  Heaven  and  earth, 
gave  commission  to  his  Apostles  to  act  in  his 
stead,  a?id  to  carry  out  the  work  of  instruction 
which  he  had  begun,  confirming  their  authority 
by  investing  them  with  power  to  perform  miracles. 
But  how  could  such  a  commission  have  answered 
the  end  proposed,  had  not  the  Divine  Spirit  so 
guided  the  Apostles  as  to  render  them  infallible 
and  ]>erfect  teachers  of  divine  truth? 

But,  secondly,  in  addition  to  this,  Jesus  ex* 
pressly  promised  to  give  them  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  abide  with  them  continually,  and  to  guide 
than  into  allthetmth.  He  said  to  them, '  When 
they  shall  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how 
or  what  ye  shall  speak  ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you 
in  the  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is 
not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
that  speaketli  in  you.'  Stoir  and  Flatt  think  this 
is  the  idea  intended:  'The  instructions  which 
ye  in  general  give  are  derived  not  so  much  from 
yourselves  as  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence,  whei 
ye  are  called  on  to  defend  your  doctrines,  ye  need 
feel  no  anxiety,  but  may  confidently  rely  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  vindicate  his  own  doctrines,  by 
suggesting  to  you  the  very  words  of  your  defence.' 
If  these  promises  were  not.  fulfilled,  then  Jesus 
was  not  a  true  prophet.  If  they  were  fulfilled,  as 
they  certainly  were,  then  the  Apostles  had  the 
constant  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  whe- 
ther engaged  in  speaking  or  writing,  were  under 
divine  guidance,  and,  of  course,  were  liable  to  no 
mistakes  either  as  to  the  matter  or  manner  of  their 
instructions. 

In  the  third  place,  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  manifestly  considered  themselves  to 
be  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spiritf  and 
their  instructions,  whether  oral  or  written,  to  be 
clothed  with  divine  authority,  as  the  word  of 
God. 

'  We  speak,'  they  say,  '  as  of  God.'  Again, 
'  Which  things  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  words  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth.'  They  declared  what  they 
taught  to  be  tlie  word  of  God,  and  the  things 
they  wrote  to  be  the  commandments  of  God. 
Now  the  Apostles,  being  honest,  unassuming, 
humble  men,  would  never  have  spoken  of  them- 
selves and  their  writings  in  such  a  manner,  had 
they  not  known  themselves  to  be  under  the  un* 
erring  guidance  if  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thsir 
instructions  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  mind 
of  God. 

From  several  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  it  has  been  supposed  that,  in  the 
cases  referred  to,  he  meant  to  disclaim  inspiration. 
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Kul  that  those  passages  will  bear  another  con- 
struction, and  ought  to  he  Understood  in  another, 

manner,  has  been  satisfactorily  argued  by  several 
writers,  particularly  by  Haldane  and  Gaussen  iu 
their  treatises  on  inspiration,  and  by  Henderson 
in  his  lectures.  And  the  writer  of  this  article 
would  take  the  liberty  to  refer  also  to  his  lectures 
on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  plenary  in- 
spiration here  maintained,  that  God  operated  on 
the  minds  of  inspired  men  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
sometimes  by  audible  words,  sometimes  by  direct 
inward  suggestions,  sometimes  by  outward  visible 
aigns,  sometimes  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
and  sometimes  by  dreams  and  visions.  This 
variety  in  the  mode  of  divine  influence  detracted 
nothing  from  its  certainty.  God  made  known 
his  will  equally  indifferent  ways;  and,  whatever 
the  mode  of  his  operation,  he  made  it  manifest  to 
his  servants  that  the  things  revealed  were  from 
him. 

But  inspiration  was  concerned  not  only  in 
making  known  the  will  of  God  to  prophets  and 
apostles,  but  also  in  giving  them  direction  in 
writing  the  sacred  books.  They  wrote  as  they 
were  moved  by- the  Holy  Ghost.  And  in  this, 
also,  there  was  a  diversity  in  the  mode  of  divine 
influence.  Sometimes  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
and  guided  his  servants  to  write  things  which  they 
could  not  know  by  natural  means,  such  as  new 
doctrines  or  precepts,  or  predictions  of  future 
events.  Sometimes  he  moved  and  guided  them 
to  write  the  history  of  events  which  were  wholly 
or  partly  .known  to  them  by  tradition,  or  by  the 
testimony  of  their  contemporaries,  or  by  their  own 
observation  or  experience.  In  all  these  cases  the 
Divine  Spirit,  effectually  preserved  them  from  all 
error,  and  influenced  them  to  write  just  so  much 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  God  saw  to  be  best. 
Sometimes  he  moved  and  guided  them  to  write  a 
summary  record  of  larger  histories,  containing 
what  his  infinite  wisdom  saw  to  be  adapted  to  the 
end  in  view,  that  is,  the  benefit  of  his  people  in 
all  ages.  Sometimes  he  influenced  them  to  make 
a  record  of  important  maxims  in  common  use,  or 
to  write  new  ones,  derived  either  from  their  own 
reason  or  experience,  or  from  special  divine 
teaching.  Sometimes  he  influenced  them  to  write 
parables  or  allegories,  particularly  suited  to  make 
a  salutary  impression  of  divine  things  on  the 
minds  of  men  ;  and  sometimes  to  record  super- 
natural visions.  Iu  these  and  all  other  kinds  of 
writing  the  sacred  penmen  manifestly  needed 
special  divine  guidance,  as  no  man  could  of  him- 
self attain  to  infallibility,  and  no  wisdom,  except 
that,  of  God,  was  sufficient  to  determine  what 
things  ought  to  be  written  for  permanent  use  in 
the  church,  and  what  manner  of  writing  would 
be  best  fitted  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  revela- 
tion. 

Some  writers  speak  of  different  modes  and 
different,  kinds,  and  even  different  degrees  of  in- 
spiration. And  if  their  meaning  is  that  God 
influenced  the  minds  of  inspired  men  in  different 
ways ;  that  he  adopted  a  variety  of  modes  in  re- 
vealing divine  things  to  their  minds;  that  he 
guided  them  to  give  instruction  in  prose  and  in 
poetry,  and  iu  all  the  different  forms  of  composi- 
tion ;  that  he  moved  and  guided  them  to  write 
Listory  prophecy,  doctrines,  commands,  promises, 
umroofft,   and  exhortations,  and   that  he  adapted 


his  mode  of  operation  to  each  of  these  cases — 
against  this  no  objection  can  be  made.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  the  Scriptures  exhibit  specimens  of  all 
these  different  kinds  of  writing  and  these  different 
modes  of  divine  instruction.  Still  each  and 
every  part  of  what  was  written  was  divinely  in- 
spired, and  equally  so.  It  is  all  the  word  of  God, 
and  clothed  with  divine  authority,  as  much  as  if 
it  had  all  been  made  known  and  written  in  one 
way. 

Dr.  Henderson,  who  labours  perhaps  with  too 
much  zeal  against  carrying  inspiration  to  extreme 
lengths,  still  says  that  if  those  who  hold  to  different 
modifications  of  inspiration  intend  that,  there  are 
different  modifications  and  degrees  of  authority 
given  to  Scripture,  their  opinion  must  meet  with 
unqualified  reprobation  from  every  sincere  be- 
liever. He  insists  that  a  diversity  in  the  modes 
and  degrees  of  divine  operation  did  exist  in  the 
work  of  inspiration,  and  that  this  diversity  was 
the  result  of  infinite  wisdom  adapting  itself  to 
different  circumstances.  He  thinks  that,  unless 
we  admit  such  a  diversity,  we  cannot  form  correct 
ideas  of  the  subject.  But  he  is  confident  that  the 
distinction  which  he  endeavours  to  establish  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  hostile  to  the  divine  au- 
thority of  Scripture.  He  affirms  that  no  part  oj 
that  holy  book  was  written  without  miraculous 
influence;  that  all  parts  were  equally  inspired; 
that  in  regard  to  the  whole  volume  the  great  enu 
was  infallibly  attained,  namely,  the  commitment 
to  writing  of  precisely  such  matters  as  God  de 
signed  for  the  religious  instruction  of  mankind  ; 
that  the  sacred  penmen  wrote  what  had  for  its 
object  not  merely  the  immediate  benefit  of  indi- 
vidual persons  or  churches,  but  what  would  be 
useful  to  Christians  in  all  future  times;  and  that 
in  regard  to  the  most  minute  and  inconsiderable 
things  which  the  Scripture  contains  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  this  also  cometh  from  the  Lord. 

The  controversy  among  orthodox  divines  re- 
specting what  is  called  verbal  inspiration,  appears 
to  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  ti.e  different 
senses  affixed  to  the  phrase.  Dr.  Henderson,  who 
is  among  the  most  candid  and  able  writers  op- 
posed to  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration,  seems 
to  understand  the  doctrine  as  denoting  the  imme- 
diate communication  to  the  writers  ai'  every  xcord, 
and  syllable,  and  letter  of  what  they  wrote,  inde- 
pendently of  their  intelligent  agency  and  without 
any  regard  to  their  peculiar  mental  faculties  or 
habits  : — while  those  who  most  earnestly  and  suc- 
cessfully contend  for  the  higher  views  of  inspira- 
tion, particularly  Calamy,  Haldane,  and  Gaussen, 
consider  the  doctrine  they  maintain  as  entirely 
consistent  with  the  greatest  diversity  of  mental 
endowments,  culture,  and  taste  in  the  writers,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  exercise  of  their  intelligent 
agency, — consistent  with  their  using  their  own 
memory,  their  own  reason,  their  own  manner  of 
thinking,  and  their  own  language, — consistent, 
too,  with  their  making  what  they  were  to  write 
the  subject  of  diligent  and  laborious  study, — only 
insisting  that  it  was  all  under  the  unerring 
guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

In  a  controversy  of  such  a  character  as  this,  we 
may  often  succeed  in  removing  difficulties,  and 
in  presenting  the  subject  in  a  light  which  will  be 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  by  laying  aside  an 
ambiguous  word  or  phrase,  and  making  us«  o/ 
one   which  will  express  the  idea    intend©  I  with 
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clearness  and  certainty.  The  word  verbal,  in  its 
most  common  senses,  is  not  well  suited  to  the 
present  subject.  According  to  the  best  philolo- 
gists its  first  signification  is,  'spoken,  expressed  to 
the  ear  in  words,  not  written.'  But  no  one  sup- 
poses that  when  God  inspired  the  sacred  writers 
he  generally  spoke  to  them  in  audible  words.  It 
is,  indeed,  true,  that  lie  sometimes  uttered  articu- 
late words  in  making  known  his  will,  as  at  Sinai, 
at  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  on  some  other  occa- 
sions. In  such  cases  he  did,  properly  speaking, 
make  verbal  communications,  or  give  verbal  in- 
struction But  we  should  hardly  call  this  verbal 
inspiration.  Who  can  suppose  that  this  was 
commonly,  if  ever,  the  way,  in  which  God  inspired 
holy  men  of  old  while  engaged  in  writing  the 
Scripforesl  Who  can  suppose  that  he  taught 
them  what  to  write  by  speaking  words  in  their 
ears,  as  a  man  teaches  his  amanuensis'?  His  in- 
fluence was  doubtless  imoard.  He  guided  them 
in  writing  by  an  operation  in  their  ?ninds. 

The  next  meaning  of  verbal  is  '  oral,  uttered 
by  the  mouth  ;'  and  this  agrees  no  better  with  our 
subject.  Other  significations  of  verbal  are,  '  con- 
sisting in  mere  words;  respecting  words  only; 
literal,'  as  in  a  translation,  '  having  word  answer- 
ing to  word.'  Neither  of  these  senses  is  adapted 
to  the  subject.  Now  it  would  lie  nothing  strange, 
if  applying  this  word  to  inspiration,  and  thus 
giving  it  an  unusual  sense,  should  occasion  need- 
less perplexi-ty  and  confusion.  For  the  sake  of 
avoiding  this  evil,  why  would  it  not  be  expedient 
to  employ  such  words  as  will  convey  the  idea 
intended  clearly  and  definitely;  and,  if  necessary, 
to  incur  the  inconvenience  of  using  an  exact  ex- 
planation, instead  of  the  word  or  phrase  which 
causes  the  difficulty? 

The  real  question,  and  the  whole  question  at 
issue,  may  be  stated  thus  :  did  the  toork  of  the 
Dirine  Spirit  in  the  sacred  penmen  relate  to  the 
language  they  used,  or  their  nwnncr  of  express- 
ing their  ideas  ;  and  if  so,  hoic  far,  and  in  ichat 
way  f 

All  those  with  whom  we  are  concerned  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  hold  that  divine  in- 
spiration had  some  respect  to  the  language  em- 
ployed by  the  inspired  writers,  at  least  hi  the  way 
of  general  supervision.  And  Dr.  Henderson 
shows,  in  various  passages  of  his  excellent  lectures, 
that  there  is  no  material  difl'erence  between  him 
and  those  who  profess  to  maintain  higher  ground. 
He  allows  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  is  called 
verbal  inspiration,  or  the  inspiration  of  words, 
took  place.  *  In  recording  what  was  immediately 
spoken  with  an  audible  voice  by  Jehovah,  or  by 
an  angel  interpreter ;  in  giving  expression  to 
points  of  revelation  which  entirely  surpassed  the 
comprehension  of  the  writers  ;  in  recording  pro- 
phecies, the  minute  bearings  of  which  they  did 
not  perceive  ;  in  short,  in  committing  to  writing 
any  of  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  could 
not  have  otherwise  accurately  expressed,  the 
writers,'  he  alleges,  '  were  supplied  with  the 
words  as  well  as  the  matter.'  He  says,  that 
even  when  Biblical  writers  made  use  of  their  own 
faculties,  and  wrote  each  one  in  his  own  manner, 
without  having  their  mental  constitution  at  all 
disturbed,  they  were  yet  '  always  secured  by 
celestial  influence  against  the  adoption  of  any 
forma  of  speech,  or  collocation  of  words,  that 
would  have  injured  the  exhibition  of  divine  truth, 
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or  that  did  not  adequately  give  it  expression; 
that  the  characteristic  differences  of  style,  si 
apjjarent  among  the  sacred  writers,  were  employed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  tor  the  purposes  of  inspiration. 
and  '  were  called  forth  in  a  rational  way  ;"  that 
the  writers,  '  being  acted  iwaon  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  expressed  themselves  naturally  :  that  while 
the  divine  influence  adapted  itself  to  whatever 
was  peculiar  in  the  minds  of  inspired  men,  it 
constantly  guided  them  in  writing  the  sacred 
volume.'  He  declares  his  belief  that,  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written  not  under  a  partial  or  imper- 
fect, but  under  a  plenary  and  infallible  inspira- 
tion ;  that  they  were  entirely  the  result  of  divine 
intervention,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  oracles 
of  Jehovah.  Referring  to  2  Tim.  iii  16,  he  says, 
1  We  are  here  expressly  taught  the  divine  inspi- 
ration of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  Codex  ; 
that  the  Scriptures  are  inspired  as  written  docu- 
ments ;  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  special 
and  extraordinary  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and 
contain  whatever  the  Spirit  caused  to  lie  written 
for  our  instruction.'  Referring  to  1  Cor.  ii.  18, 
he  says,  •  It  is  past  all  dispute  that  the  apostle 
here  unequivocally  ascribes  both  the  doctrines 
which  he  and  his  fellow  -labourers  taught,  and 
their  manner  of  propounding  them,  to  the'  influ- 
ence of  the  same  divine  agent  ;'  that  the  passage 
conveys  the  idea  '  that  the  'style,  or  mode  of  ex- 
pression which  they  used,  was  such  as  they  were 
instructed  by  the  Spirit  to  employ  ;'  that  '  in 
delivering  their  doctrines  they  were  under  the 
constant  guidance  of  the  Great  Instructor,  and 
clothed  them  in  that  garb  which  he-  directed 
them  to  use ;'  that,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  the 
apostle  refers  '  to  the  entire  chaj-acter  of  the  style 
which  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  were 
taught  to  use  in  announcing  its  all  imjiorfant 
doctrines.'  The  passage  in  Matt.  x.  9,  10,  he 
says,  implies,  '  that  the  subject  matter  of  apology 
was  to  be  supplied  to  the  apostles;  and  they 
might  be  well  assured  that  if  this,  which  was  the 
most  important,  was  secured  by  divine  instruc- 
tion, the  mere  expression  would  not  be  wanting. 
*  To  remove  all  ground  of  hesitation  from  their 
minds,  our  Lord  says,  it  is  not  ye  that  speak, 
but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in 
you.  By  his  teaching  and  superintending  influ- 
ence, they  would  always  be  enabled  to  express 
themselves  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  divine 
cause  which  they  were  called  to  defend — a  man 
ner  which  they  could  never  have  attained  by  the 
exertion  of  their  unassisted  powers  ;  so  that,  al 
though  these  powers  were  not  to  be  superseded, 
but  employed,  it  was  to  be  as  the  organs  of  the 
divine  agency  by  which  they  were  employed.' 
And  he  concedes  that,  as  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, they  were  favoured  with  divine  influence 
in  composing  their  writings,  as  well  as  in  their 
public  speaking. 

Our  author  says  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  the  apostles  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ana  spake  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance,  '  verbal  inspiration  in  the 
strict*  st  sense  of  the  term  took  place.'  '  The  im- 
mediate supply  of  words,"  he  holds,  *  was  in  this 
and  every  similar  instance  absolutely  necessary. 
And  he  thinks  that  direct  verbal  inspiration  was 
indispensably  requisite  in  all  instances  in  which 
prophets  and  apostles  were  employed  to  wiite 
what    they   did   not    cleaily   comprehend.     Tbt 
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passages  in  which  sui  h  terms  as  the  word  of  God, 
the  Lord  spake,  etc.,  occur,  arc,  in  this  view,  de- 
scriptive of  immediate  verbal  communications. 
lie  supp  se>  that,  in  all  such  cases,  words  were 
literally  spoken,  or  audibly  pronounced  by  God 
himself,  or  by  an  arigel  in  his  name.  In  this 
opinion,  however,  I  think  he  is  mistaken.  For 
unquestionably  the  word  of  the  Lord  often,  if  not 
generally,  came  to  the  prophets  in  the  way  of 
dreams,  or  other  modes  of  inward  suggestion. 

The  doctrine  of  a  plenary  inspiration  of  all 
Scripture  in  regard  to  the  language  employed,  as 
well  as  the  thoughts  communicated,  ought  not  to 
be  rejected  w'/h^.it  valid  reasons.  The  doctrine 
is  so  obviously  important,  and  so  consonanf  to  the 
feelings  of  sincere  piety,  that  those  evangelical 
Christians  who  are  pressed  with  speculative  ob- 
jections against  it,  frequently,  in' the  honesty  of 
their  hearts,  advance  opinions  which  fairly  imply 
it.  This  is  the  ca.se,  as  we  have  seeii,  with  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  says,  that,  the  Divine  Spirit 
guided  the  sacred  penmen  in  writing  the  Scrip- 
tures; that  their  mode  of  expression  was  such  as 
they  were  instructed  by  the  Spirit  to  employ; 
that  Paul  ascribes  not  only  the  doctrines  which 
the  apostles  taught,  but  the  entire  character  of 
their  style,  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  He 
indeed  says,  that  this  does  not  always  imply  the 
immediate  communication  of  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  he  says  it  with  good  reason.  For  im- 
mediate properly  signifies,  acting  icithout  a 
medium,  or  without  the  intervention  of  another 
cause  or  means,  not  acting  by  second  caiises. 
Now  those  who  hold  the  highest  views  of  inspira- 
tion do  not  suppose  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  so  influenced  the  writers  of 
Scripture  as  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  their 
rational  faculties  or  their  peculiar  mental  habits 
and  tastes^  or  in  any  way  to  supersede  secondary 
causes  as  the  medium  through  which  nia  agency 
produced  the  desired  (fleet. 

In  regard  to  this  point,  therefore,  there  appears 
to  be  little  or  no  ground  for  controversy.  For,  if 
God  so  influenced  the  sacred  writers  that,  either 
with  or  without  the  use  of  secondary  causes,  they 
wrote  just  ivhat  he  intended,  and  in  the  manner 
he  intended,  the  end  is  secured;  and  what' they 
wrote  is  as  truly  his  word,  as  though  he  had 
written  it  with'  his  own  hand  on  tallies  of  stone, 
without  any  human  instrumentality.  The  very 
words  of  the  decalogue  were  all  such  as  God  chose. 
And  they  would  have  been  equally  so  if  Moses 
had  been  moved  by  (lie  Divine  Spirit  to  write 
them  with  his  tiand.  The  expression,  that  God 
immediately  imparted  or  communicated  to  the 
writers  the  very  words  which  they  wrote,  is  evi- 
dently not  well  chosen.  The  exact  truth  is  that 
the  writers  themselves  were  the  subjects  of  the 
divine  influence.  The  Spirit  employed  them  as 
active  instruments,  and  directed  them  in  writing, 
both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  They  wrote 'as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  mat- 
ter, in  many  cases,  was  what  they  before  knew, 
and  the  manner  was  entirely  conformed  to  thvir 
habits;  it  u as  their  oxen.  But  what  was  written 
was  none  the  less  inspired  on  that  account.  God 
may  have  influenced  and  guided  an  apostle  as 
infallibly  in  writing  what  he  had  liefore  known, 
and  that  guidance  may  have  been  as  reallv  neces- 
sary, as  in  writing  a  new  revelation.  And  God 
may   have   influenced    Paul   or  John   to   write  a 
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hook  in  his  oxen  peculiar  style,  and  that  infiuenct 
may  have  been  as  real  and  as  he'e'e]ssary  as  if  tlie 
style  had  been  what  some  w'ould  call  a  divine 
style.  It  was  a  divine  style,  if  the  writer  used  it 
under  divine  direction,  It.  was  a  divine  style, 
and  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  human  style,  and 
the  writer's  oxen  style,  all  in  one.  Just  as  the 
believer's  exercises,  faith  and  love,  are  Ills  own 
a"cts,  and  at  the  same  time  are  the  effects  of  divine 
influence.  '  In  efficacious  grace,'  says  Edwards, 
'we  are  not  merely  passive,  nor  yet  does  God  do 
some  and  we  do  the  rest.  But  God  docs  all,  and 
we  do  all.  God  produces  all,  and  we  act  all. 
For  that  is  what  he  produces,  namely,  our  own 
acts.  God  is  the  only  proper  author  and  founda- 
tion :  we  only  are  the  proper  actors.  We  are,  in 
different  respects,  wholly  passive  and  wholly 
active.  In  the  Scriptures,  the  same  things  are 
represented  as  from  God  and  from  us.  God  is 
said  to  convert  men,  and  men  are  said  to  convert 
and  turn.  God  makes  a  new  heart,  and  we  are 
commanded  to  make  us  a  new  heart — not  merely 
because  we  must  use  the  means  in  order  to  the 
efl'ect,  but  the  effect  itself  is  our  act  and  our 
duty.  These  things  are  agreeable  to  that  text, 
'•God  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do/" 
The  mental  exercises  of  Paul  and  of  John  had 
their  own  characteristic  peculiarities,  as  much  as 
their  style.  God  was  the  author  of  John's  mind 
and  all  that  was  peculiar  to  his  mental  faculties 
and  habits,  as  really  as  of  Paul's  mind  and  what 
was  peculiar  to  him.  And  in  the  work  of  inspi- 
ration he  used  and  directed,  for  his  own  purposes, 
what  was  peculiar  to  each.  When  God  inspired 
different  men  fie  did  not  make  their  minds  and 
tastes  all  alike,  nor  did  he  make  their  language 
alike.  Nor  had  he  any  occasion  for  this  ;  for  while 
they  had  different  mental  faculties  and  habits, 
they  were  as  capable  of  being  infallibly  directed 
by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  infallibly  speaking  and 
writing  divine  truth,  as  though  their  mental  facul- 
ties and  habits  had  been  all  exactly  alike.  And 
it  Is  manifest  that  the  Scriptures,  written  by  such 
a  variety  of  inspired  men,  and  each  part  agreeably 
to  the  peculiar  talents  and  style  of  the  writer,  are 
not  only  equally  from  God,  but,  taken  together, 
are  far  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  general 
instruction,  and  all  the  objects  to  be  accomplished 
by  revelation,  than  if  they  had  been  written  by 
one  man,  and  in  one  and  the  same  manner. 

This  view  of  plenary  inspiration  is  fitted  to 
relieve  the  difficulties  and  objections  which  have 
arisen  in  Ihe  minds  of  men  from  the  variety  of 
talent  and  taste  which  the  writers  exhibited,  and 
the  variety  of  style  which  they  used.  See,  it  it 
said,  how  each  writer  expresses  himself  naturally, 
in  his  own  way,  just  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do 
when  not  inspired.  And  see  too,  we  might  sav 
in  reply,  how  each  apostle,  Peter,  Paul,  or  John, 
when  speaking  before  rulers,  with  the  promised 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  spoke  laturally,  with  his 
oxen  voice,  and  in  his  own  way,  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  on  other  occasions  when  not 
inspired.  There  is  no  more  objection  to  plenary 
inspiration  in  the  one  case  th'an  in  the  oilier.  The 
mental  faculties  and  habits  of  the  apostles,  their 
style,  their  voice,  their  mode  of  speech,  all  re- 
mained as  they  were.  What,  then,  had  the  divine 
Spirit  to  do?  What  was  the  work  which  apner- 
taincd  to  Himf  We  reply,  His  work  was  so  to 
direct  tlie  aposfks  in  tlie  use  of  their  own  talcnti 
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*nd  habits,  iheir  style,  their  voice,  and  all  their 
peculiar  endowments,  that  they  should  speak  or 
write,  each  in  his  own  way,  just  what  God  would 
have  them  speak  or  write,  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages. 

The  fact  that  the  individual  peculiarities  of 
the  sacred  penmen  are  everywhere  so  plainly 
impressed  on  their  writings,  is  often  mentioned  as 
an  objection  to  the  doctrine,  that  inspiration  ex- 
tended to  their  language  as  well  as  their  thoughts. 
This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  common  ob- 
jections, and  tme  which  has  obtained  a  very  deep 
lodgment  in  the  minds  of  some  intelligent  Chris- 
tians. It  may,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  take 
some  further  pains  completely  to  remove  it. 
And  in  our  additional  remarks  relative  to  this 
and  other  objections,  it  will  come  in  our  way  to 
show  that  such  a  writer  as  Gaussen,  who  contends 
with  great  earnestness  and  ability  for  the  highest 
riews  of  inspiration,  does  still,  on  all  important 
points,  agree  with  those  who  advocate  lower  views 
of  the  subject. 

Gaussen  says,  'Although  the  title  of  each  book 
should  not  indicate  tons  that  we  are  passing  from  one 
author  to  another  ;  yet  we  could  quickly  discover, 
by  the  change  of  their  characters,  that  a  new  hand 
has  taken  the  pen.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  recog- 
nise each  one  of  them,  although  they  speak  of  the 
same  master,  teach  the  same  doctrines,  and  relate 
the  same  incidents.'  But  how  does  this  prove  that 
Scripture  is  not,  in  all  respects,  inspired?  '  So  far 
are  we,'  says  this  author, '  from  overlooking  human 
individuality  everywhere  impressed  on  our  sacred 
books,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  with  profound 
gratitude,  ami  with  an  ever-increasing  admiration, 
that  we  regard  this  living,  real,  human  character 
infused  so  charmingly  into  every  part  of  the 
Word  of  God.  We  admit  the  fact,  and  we  see  in 
it  clear  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom  which  dictated 
the  Scriptures.'' 

Those  who  urge  the  objection  above  men- 
tioned are  plainly  inconsistent  with  themselves. 
For  while  they  deny  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
some  parts  of  Scripture,  because  they  have  these 
marks  of  individuality,  they  acknowledge  inspi- 
ration in  the  fullest  sense  in  other  parts,  parti  cir- 
cularly in  the  prophecies,  where  this  individuality 
of  the  writers  is  equally  apparent. 

In  truth,  what  can  be  more  consonant  with  our 
best  views  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  or  with  the  gene- 
ral analogy  of  his  works,  than  that  lie  should  make 
use  of  the  thoughts,  the  memories,  the  peculiar 
talents,  tastes,  and  feelings  of  his  servants  in 
recording  Ins  Word  for  the  instruction  of  men  ? 
Wrhy  should  he  not  associate  the  peculiarities  of 
their  personal  character  with  what  they  write  under 
his  personal  guidance  ?  But,  independently  of 
our  reasoning,  this  matter  is  decided  by  the  Bible 
itself.  'All  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired,'  and 
it  is  all  the  Word  of  God.  And  it  is  none  the  less 
'.he  Word  of  God,  and  none  the  less  inspired, 
because  it  comes  to  us  in  the  language  of  Moses, 
and  David,  and  Paul,  and  the  other  sacred  writers. 
'  It  is  God  who  speaks  to  us,  but  it  is  also  man  ; 
it  is  man,  but  it  is  also  God.'  The  Wor  I  of  God, 
in  order  to  be  intelligible  and  profitable  to  us, 
'  must  be  uttered  by  mortal  tongues,  and  be 
written  by  mortal  hands,  and  must  put  on  the 
features  of  human  thoughts.  This  blending  of 
-humanity  and  divinity  in  the  Scriptures  remind* 
v«g  of  he  majesty  an  I  Ue  condescension  of  God. 
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Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Word  of  God  has  une» 
quailed  beauties,  and  exerts  an  unequalled  powei 
over  our  hearts.' 

The  objection  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  translations 
a^nd  the  various  readings  of  the  ancient  manu- 
script copies,  is  totally  irrelevant.  For  what  we 
assert  is,  the  inspiration  of  the  original  Scriptures, 
not  of  the  translations  or  the  ancient  copies.  The 
fact  that  the  Scriptures  were  divinely  inspired, 
cannot  be  expunged  or  altered  by  any  subsequent 
event.  The  very  words  of  the  decalogue  were 
written  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  none  the  less  so 
because  the  manuscripts  which  transmit  it  to  us 
contain  some  variations.  The  integrity  of  the 
copies  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inspiration  ol 
the  original.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the 
variations  are  hardly  worthy  to  be  mentioned. 

But  if  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which  we' 
have  are  not  inspired,  then  how  can  the  in- 
spiration of  the  original  writings  avail  to  our 
benefit?  The  answer  is,  that,  according  to  the 
best  evidence,  the  original  writings  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  with  remarkable  fidelity,  and 
that  our  present  copies,  so  far  as  anything  of  con- 
sequence is  concerned,  agree  with  the  writings  as 
they  came  from  inspired  men  ;  so  that,  through 
the  gracious  care  of  divine  providence,  the  Scrip- 
tures now  in  use  are,  in  all  important  respects, 
the  Scriptures  which  were  given  by  inspiration  of 
(iod,  and  are  stamped  with  divine  authority.  In 
this  matter,  we  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
apo^les.  For  when  they  spoke  of  the  Scriptures, 
they  doubtless  referred  to  the  copies  which  had 
been  made  and  preserved  among  the  Jews,  not  to 
the  original  manuscripts  written. by  Moses  and 
the  prophets. 

It  has  been  made  an  objection  to  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  they  generally  quote  from  the  Septuagint 
version,  and  that  their  quotations  are  frequently 
wanting  in  exactness.  Our  reply  is,  that  their 
quotations  are  made  in  the  usual  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  alway  i 
in  such  a  way  as  to  subserve  the  cause  of  truth  , 
and  therefore,  that  the  objection  is  without  force. 
And  as  to  the  Septuagint  version,  the  apostles 
never  follow  it  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  authority 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Their  references  to  the 
Old  Testament  are  just  such  as  the  case  required. 
There  is  a  noble  freedom  in  their  quotations,  but 
that  freedom  never  violates  truth  or  propriety. 

If  any  one,  like  Priestley  and  others  of  the  same 
school,  alleges,  that  there  are  in  the  Scriptures 
errors  in  reasoning  and  in  matters  of  fact,  he  opens 
the  door  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  In- 
deed he  takes  the  ground  of  infidelity.  And  if  any 
one  holds,  that  some  parts  are  inspired,  while  other 
parts  are  not  inspired,  then  we  ask,  who  shall  make 
the  distinction?  And  if  we  begin  this  work,  where 
will  it  end?  But  our  present  concern  is  with 
those  who  deny  that  inspiration  respected  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture. 

There  are  some  who  maintain  that  all  which 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  results,  was  an 
infallible  guidance  of  the  thoughts  of  the  sacred 
writers  ;  that  with  such  a  guidance  they  might  be 
safely  left  to  express  their  thoughts  in  iheir  own 
way,  without  any  special  influence  from  above. 

Now,  if  those  who  take  this  view  of  the  subject 
mean  that  God  not  only  gives  the  sacred  penmen 
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the  ver\  ideas  which  they  are  to  write,  hut,  in 
some  way,  secures  an  infallible  connection  between 
those  ideas  and  a  just  expression  of  them  in  words; 
then,  indeed,  we  have  the  desired  result — an  infal- 
lible revelation  from  God,  made  in  the  proper 
language  of  the  writers.  But  if  any  one  supposes 
thai  (here  is  naturally  such  an  infallible  connec- 
tion between  right  thoughts  and  a  just  expression 
of  them  in  language,  without  an  effective  divine 
superintendence,  lie  contradicts  the  lessons  of  daily 
experience.  Rut  those  to  whom  we  refer  evidently 
do  not  themselves  believe  in  such  an  infallible 
connection.  For  when  they  assign  their  rea?^n 
for  denying  that  inspiration  related  to  the  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  they  speak  of  the  different,  and, 
as  they  regard  them,  the  contradictory  statements 
of  facts  by  different  writers — for  example,  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  resur- 
rection, and  the  different  accounts  of  the  numbers 
of  the  slain  in  Num.  xxv.  9  and  1  Cor.  x.  8. 
Who.  they  say,  can  believe  that  the  language  was 
ins j,  red,  when  one  writer  says  that  24,000  were 
slain,  and  the  other  23,000  ?  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  difficulty  presses  with  all  its  force  upon 
those  who  assert  the  inspiration  of  the  thoughts. 
For  surely  they  will  not  say  that  the  sacred  writers 
had  true  thoughts  in  their  minds,  and  yet  uttered 
them  in  the  language  of  falsehood.  This  would 
contradict  their  own  idea  of  a  sure  connection 
between  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  and  the 
utterance  of  them  in  suitable  words,  and  would 
clearly  show  that  they  themselves  feel  it  to  be 
necessary  that  the  divine  guidance  should  extend 
to  the  words  of  inspired  men  as  well  as  their 
thoughts.  But  if  Paul,  through  inadvertence, 
committed  a  real  mistake  in  saying  that  23,000 
fell  in  one  day,  it  must  have  been  a  mistake  in 
his  thoughts  as  well  as  in  his  words.  For  when 
he  said  23,000,  had  he  not  the  idea  of  that  num- 
ber in  his  mind  %  If,  then,  there  was  a  mistake, 
it  lay  in  his  thoughts.  But  if  there  was  no  mis- 
take in  either  of  the  writers,  then  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  inspiration  did  not  extend  to  the 
language.  If,  however,  there  was  a  real  mistake, 
then  the  question  is  not,  what  becomes  of  verbal 
inspiration,  but  what  becomes  of  inspiration  in 
any  sense. 

As  to  the  way  of  reconciling  the  two  statements 
above  mentioned,  but  a  few  words  can  be  offered 
here.  Some  writers  attempt  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty in  this  manner.  The  first  writer  says, 
24,000  were  slain,  meaning  to  include  in  that 
number  all  who  died  in  consequence  of  that  rebel- 
lion. The  other  writer  says,  23,000  fell  in  one 
day,  leaving  us  to  conclude  that  an  addition  of 
1000  fell  the  next  day.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
more  satisfactory  to  suppose,  that  neither  of  the 
writers  intended  to  state  the  exact  number,  this 
being  of  no  consequence  to  their  objects.  The 
real  number  might  be  between  23,000  and  24,000, 
and  it  might,  be  sufficient  for  them  to  express  it 
in  general  terms,  one  of  them  calling  it  24,000, 
and  the  other  23,000,  that  is,  about  so  many, 
either  of  the  numbers  being  accurate  enough  to 
make  the  impression  designed.  Suppose  that  the 
exact  number  was  23,579,  and  that  both  the 
writers  knew  it  to  be  so.  It  was  not  at  all  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  maintain  their  character  as  men 
of  veracity,  that,  they  should,  when  writing  for 
tttch  a  purpose,  men  .on  the  particular  number 
Tiie  particularity   an ,  length  of  the  expressior 


would  have  been  inconvenient,  and  might  have 
made  a  less  desirable  impression  of  the  evil  of  sin 
and  the  justice  of  God,  than  expressing  it  more 
briefly  in  a  round  number;  as  we  often  say,  will) 
a  view  merely  to  make  a  strong  impression,  that 
in  such  a  battle  10,000,  or  50,000,  or  500,000 
were  slain,  no  one  supposing  that  we  mean  to  state 
the  number  with  arithmetical  exactness,  as  our 
object  does  not  require  this.  And  who  can  doubt 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  might  lead  the  sacred  pen- 
men to  make  use  of  this  principle  of  rhetoric,  ami 
to  speak  of  those  who  were  slain,  according  to  the 
common  practice  in  such  a  case  in  round  numbers? 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  sacred  writen 
were  of  themselves  generally  competent  to  express 
their  ideas  in  proper  language,  and  in  this  respect 
had  no  need  of  supernatural  assistance.  But  there 
is  just  as  much  reason  for  saying  that  they  were 
of  themselves  generally  competent  to  form  their 
own  conceptions,  and  so  had  no  need  of  super- 
natural aid  in  this  respect.  It  is  just  as  reason- 
able to  say  that  Moses  could  recollect  what  took 
place  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  Paul  could  recol- 
lect that  he  was  once  a  persecutor,  and  Peter 
what  took  place  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
without  supernatural  aid,  as  to  say  lhat  they 
could,  without  such  aid,  make  a  proper  record 
of  these  recollections.  We  believe  a  real  and 
infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  both  respects, 
because  this  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  And  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Bible  could  not  be  what  Christ 
and  the  apostles  considered  it  to  be,  unless  they 
were  divinely  inspired. 

The  diversity  in  the  narratives  of  the  Evan- 
gelists is  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  against 
the  position  we  maintain  in  regard  to  inspiration, 
but  evidently  without  reason,  and  contrary  to 
reason.  For  what  is  more  reasonable  than  to 
expect  that  a  work  of  divine  origin  will  have 
marks  of  consummate  wisdom,  and  will  be  suited 
to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  Now  it  will  not 
be. denied  that  God  determined  that  there  should 
be  four  narratives  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
from  four  historians.  If  the  narratives  were  all 
alike,  three  of  them  would  be  useless.  Indeed 
such  a  circumstance  would  create  suspicion,  and 
would  bring  discredit  upon  the  whole  concern. 
The  narratives  must  then  be  different.  And  if, 
besides  this  useful  diversity,  it  is  found  that  the 
seeming  contradictions  can  be  satisfactorily  re- 
conciled, and  if  each  of  the  narratives  is  given 
in  the  peculiar  style  and  manner  of  the  writers, 
then  all  is  natural  and  unexceptionable,  and  we 
have  the  highest  evidence  of  the  credibility  and 
truth  of  the  narratives. 

We  shall  advert  to  one  more  objection.  It  is 
alleged  that  writers  who  were  constantly  under  a 
plenary  divine  inspiration  would  not.  descend  to 
the  unimportant  details,  the  trifling  incidents, 
which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  (he  details  alluded  to  must 
\te  admitted  to  be  according  to  truth,  and  that 
those  things  which,  at  first  view,  seem  to  be  trifles 
may,  when  taken  in  their  connections,  prove  to  be 
of  serious  moment.  And  it  is  moreover  manifest 
that,  considering  what  human  beings  and  human 
affairs  really  are,  if  all  tbo&C  tiling!  which  are 
called  trifling  and  unimportant  were  excluded, 
the  Scriptures  would  fail  of  being  conformed  te 
fact;  they  would  not  l>e  faithful  histories  of  hu- 
man life:  so  that  the  very   circumstance  wluck 
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Is  demanded  as  proof  of  inspiration  woul  he' 
come  an  argument  against  it.  And  here.:  wo 
cannot  but  admire  the  perfect  wisdom  which 
guided  the  sacred  writers,  while  we  mark  the 
weakness  and  shallowness  of  the  objections  which 
are  urged  against  their  inspiration. 

On  the  whole,  after  carefully  investigating  the 
subject  of  inspiration,  we  are  conducted  to  the 
important  conclusion  that  'all  Scripture  is  di- 
vinely inspired;'  that  the  sacred  penmen  wrote 
'as  they  were  moved  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost ;'  and 
that,  these  representations  are  to  be  understood  as 
implying  that  the  « liters  had.  in  all  respects,  the 
effectual  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit  And  we 
are  still  more  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  be- 
cause we  find  that  it  begets  in  those  who  seriously 
adopt  it,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Scripture,  a  reverence  for  its  teachings,  and  a 
practical  regard  to  its  requirements,  like  what 
appeared  in  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Being  con- 
vinced that  the  Bible  has,  in  all  parts  and  in 
all  respects,  the  seal  of  the  Almighty,  and  tbat 
it  is  truly  and  entirely  from  (rod,  we  are  led  by 
reason,  conscience,  and  piety  to  bow  submissively 
to  its  high  authority,  implicitly  to  believe  its 
doctrines,  however  incomprehensible,  and  cor- 
uially  to  obey  its  precepts,  however  contrary  to 
our  natural  inclinations.  We  come  to  it  from 
day  to  day,  not  as  judges,  but  as  learners,  never 
questioning  the  propriety  or  utility  of  any  of  its 
contents.  This  precious  Word  of  God  is  the  per- 
fect standard  of  our  faith,  and  the. rule  of  OOX  life, 
our  comfort  in  affliction,  and  our  sure  guide  to 
heaven. — L.  W. 

INTERPRETATION  (BIBLICAL),  and 
HKRMENEUTICS.  The-.e  is  a  very  ancient 
a7id  wide-spread  belief  that  the  knowledge  of  divine 
tilings  in  general,  and  of  the  divine  will  in  parti- 
cular, is  by  no  means  a  common  property  of  the 
whole  human  race,  but  only  a  prerogative  of  a  few 
specially-gifted  and  privileged  individuals.  It 
has  been  considered  that  this  higher  degree  of 
knowledge  lias  its  source  ip  light  and  instruction 
proceeding  directly  from  God,  and  that  it  can 
be  imparted  to  others  by  communicating  to  them 
a  Key  to  the  signs  of  the  divine  will.  Since,  how- 
ever, persons  who  in  this  manner  have  been  indi- 
rectly taught,  are  initiated  into  divine  secrets,  and 
consequently  appear  as  the  confidants  of  deity, 
they  also  enjoy,  although  instructed  only  through 
the  medium  of  others,  a  more  intimate  communion 
with  God,  a  more  distinct  perception  of  his 
thoughts,  and  consequently  a  mediate  conscious- 
ness of  deity  itself.  It  therefore  follows  that 
persons  thus  either  immediately  or-  mediately 
instructed  are  supposed  to  be  capable,  by  means 
of  their  divine  illumination  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  signs  of  the  divine  will,  to  impart  to  mankind 
the  ardently-desired  knowledge  of  divine  things 
and  (lf  the  will  of  deity.  They  are  considered  to 
be  interpreters  or  explainers  of  the  signs  of  the 
divine  will,  and,  consequently,  to  be  mediators 
between  God  and  man.  Divine  illumination  and 
a  communicable  knowledge  of  the  signs  and  ex- 
pressions of  the  divine  will,  are  thus  supposed  to 
he  combined  in  one  and  the  same  person. 

This  idea  is  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  N*33,  pro- 
pksi.  The  prophet  is  a  divinely-inspired  seer, 
and.  as  such,  he  is  an  interpreter  and  preacher  of  the 
divine  will.  He  may  either  be  directly  called  by 
God,  or  haVe   been  prepared  for  his  office  in   the 


schools  of  the  prophets  (comp.  Knol>el,  Der  Pro 
phelismus  der  Hebriier  vollstiindig  darg^steUt, 
Breslau,  IS37,  pt.  i.  p.    02,  sq. ;   pt.  ii.  p.  45,  sq.  /. 

However,  the  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Hebrew 
idea  of  a  prophet.  This  is  even  implied  in  the 
usual  appellation  &033,  which  means  a  person  in 
the  state  of  divine  inspiration  (not  a  predicfer  ol 
future  events).  Prophet  ism  ceased  altogether  as 
soon  as  Jehovah,  according  to  Ihe  jxjpular  opinion 
ceased  to  communicate  his  Spirit. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  kept  the  idea 
of  divine  inspiration  more  distinct  from  the  idea 
of  interpretation  of  the  divine  will.  They,  accord- 
ing to  a  more  natural  manner  of  viewing  the  sub- 
ject, recognised  generally,  in  the  mediator  between, 
God  and  man,  more  of  an  experienced  and  skilful 
interpreter  than  of  a  divinely-  inspired  seer.  They 
distinguished  the  interpreter  and  1  lie  seer  by  dif- 
ferent name-;,  of  which  we  will  speak  hereafter. 
It  was  the  combination  of  the  power  of  interpreta- 
tion with  inspiratu  n,  which  distinguished  the 
Hebrew  prophets  or  seei  s  from  those  of  other  ancient 
nations.  The  Hebrew  notion  of  a  t033  appears, 
among  the  Greeks,  to  have  been  split  into  its  two 
constituent  pairs  of  pdvris,  from  paivscOai.  to  rave 
(Platonis  Phcrdrus,  §  48,  ed.  Steph.  p.  214,  a.  b.), 
arid  of  <|T77T/T7Jy,  from  Qriyuadzi,  to  expound. 
However,  the  ideas  of  pduris  and  of  €£17777x7)* 
could  be  combined  in  the  same  person.  Comp. 
Boissor.nade,  Anecdota  GrfPca,  i.  96.  Adpnccu 
ov^ijyrjrqs  pdvris  yap  i)v  kcl\  xpyv/^ovs  i^rryfiro 
(comp.  Scholia  in  Aristophanis  .Xubes,  330),  and 
Airiani  Epictctus,  ii.  7,  rbu  pdvriv  rhv  (£rryoi* 
fxevov  ra  o"npe'ia ;  Plato,  I)c  I. (gibus,  ix.  p.  871 
c,  /act'  Qrryrirwv  koL  pdvrtwv\  Euripidis  I'/ioe- 
riMMs/jrt  1018,  b  pdvris  ^rrynoaro,  and  Iphigenia 
in  Attlide.  I.  529.  Plutarch  (  Vila  Numee.  caj, 
xi.)  places  e £777777-775  and  irpocprrr-ns  together;  sr. 
also  does  Dionysius  Halicamassensis.  ii.  73.  The 
two  first  of  these  examples  prove  that  i^ytrrat 
were,  according  to  the  Greeks,  persons  who  jh>s- 
sessed  the  gift  of  discovering  the  will  of  the  Deity 
from  certain  appearances,  and  of  interpreting 
signs.  Jul.  Pollux,  viii.  121,  i^rryrrraX  8e  e/co- 
Xovvro,  oi  ra  irepl  rwv  b'wffripiioov  K(d  ra  ruv 
&AAcoz/  UpCov  8i5d(TKoyrfS.  Harpocration  says,  and 
Suidas  repeats  after  him,  €£777777-77?  6  t^Tryovpwos 
ra  Upd.  Comp.  Bekker,  Anecdota  Gra-ca,  i.  185, 
££rryovvrai  ol  (pirftpoi.  Creu/er  defines  the  €£77- 
7777-01,  in  his  Symboliktind  Mythologie  der  Alton 
Volker.'i.  15,  as  'persons  whose  high  vocation  it  was 
to  bring  laymen  into  harmony  with  divine  things.1 
These  efyyrrrai  moved  in  a  religious  sphere  (comp. 
Herod,  i.  78,  and  Xenophontis  Cgropeedia,  viii. 
3.  11).  Even  the  Delphic  Apollo,  replying  to 
those  who  sought  his  oracles,  is  called  by  Plato 
*ZTyyTfts  ( Poht.'w  448,  b.).  Plutarch  mentions,  in 
Vita  Thesei,  c.  25,  bo-'wv  nal  Upwv  (trrynrcl ;  corny. 
also  the  al>ove-quoted  passage  of  Dionysius  Hali- 
camassensis,  and  especially  Ruhnken  (ad  Tima-i 
Lexicon,  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1789,  p.  189,  sq.).  The 
Scholiast  on  Sophocles  (Ajax,  I.  320)  has  (^-nyrfcii 
eVl  ruv  deiuv,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Electra, 
426,  has  the  definition  itfryqcis  b~iao~d<pT\<ris  deluv. 
It  is  in  connection  with  this  original  signification 
of  the  worn  e£7777JT??$  that  the  expounders  of  the  law 
are  styled  i^rryrirai ;  because  the  ancient  J hw  was 
derived  from  the  gods,  and  the  la.w-lang  tagehad 
become  unintelligible  tc  the  multitude.  vComp 
Lvsias,  vi.  10;  Diodorus  Siculus,  xiii.  3i  ;  Kuhn 
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ken,  lis  quoted  above;  the  annotators  on  Pollux 
and  Hai -poeration  ;  and  K.  Fr.  Hermann,  Lehr- 
buc/i  dcr  (incchischen  Staats-altert/iiimer,  Mar- 
burg,  1836,  i)  104,  note  4).  In  Athenams  and 
Plutarch  there  are  mentioned  hooks  under  the  title 
^7}y7)TiKd,  which  contained  introductions  to  the 
right  understanding  of  sacred  signs.  (Comp.Yale< 
sius.  ad  Harpocrationis  Lexicon,  Lipsiae,  1821, 
ii.  4690 

Like  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  also  distinguished 
between  vates  and  interpret  vCicero,  Fragm.  ; 
Horiens.)  : — Sive  vates  sive  in  sacris  initiisque 
tradendis  divinae  mentis  interpretes.'  Servius 
(ad  Virgilii  A5n.  iii.  359)  quotes  a  passage 
from  Cicero,  thus  : — ut  ait  Cicero,  omnis  divi- 
uaudi  peritia  in  duas  partes  dividitur.  Nam 
aut  furor  est,  ut  in  vaticinantibus;  aut  ars,  ut 
in  aruspicibus,  fulguritis  sive  fulguratoribus,  et 
auguribus:  that  is,  '  the  science  of  divination  is  . 
twofold  ;  it  is  either  a  sacred  raving,  as  in  prophets, 
or  an  art,  as  in  soothsayers,  who  regard  the  intes- 
tines of  sacrifices,  or  lightnings,  or  the  flight  of 
birds.1  The  a?'uspices,fulguriti,fulguratores,  and 
augures,  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  interpres  deo- 
rum.  Comp.  Cicero,  Pro  do  mo  sua,  c.  41: — Equi- 
tiem  sic  accepi,  iu  religionibus  suscipiendis  caput 
esse  interpretari  quae  voluntas  deorum  immorta- 
lium  esse  videatur  : — '  I  have  been  taught  thus, 
that  in  undertaking  new  religious  performances 
the  chief  thing  seems  to  be  the  interpretation  of 
the  will  of  the  immortal  gods.1  Cicero  (De  Divi- 
natione, i.  41)  says: — Etruria  interpretatur  quid 
quibusque    ostendatur  monstris  atque    porteutis. 

*  The  Hetrusci  explain  the  meaning  of  all  re- 
markable foreboding  signs  and  portents.'  Hence, 
in  Cicero  (De  Legibus,  ii.  27j,  the  expression, 

*  interpretes  religionum.1 

An  example  of  this  distinction,  usual  among 
the  Greeks,  is  found  in  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  30.  The 
Corinthians  tilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  were 
y\(t>(T(rais  \a\ovvres,  speaking  in  tongues,  conse- 
quently they  were  in  the  state  of  a  pavris;  but. 
frequently  they  did  not  comprehend  the  sense  of 
their  own  inspiration,  and  did  not  understand  how 
to  interpret  it  because  they  had  not  the  epfiriyela 
•yAa>(r<xw,  interpretation  of  tongues :  consequently 
they  were  not  e£rryr)Tai. 

The  Romans  obtained  the  interpretatio  from 
tne  Etruscans  (Cicero,  De  Divinatione,  i.  2,  and 
Ottfried  Midler,  Die  Etrusker,  ii.  8,  sq.)  ;  but 
the  above  distinction  was  the  cause  that  the 
interpretatio  degenerated  into  a  common  art, 
which  was  exercised  without  inspiration,  like  a 
contemptible  soothsaying,  the  rules  of  which  were 
contained  in  writings.  Cicero  (De  Divinatione, 
i.  2)  says  : — Furoris  divinationem  Sibyl linis  max- 
inie  versibus  contineri  arbitrati,  eorum  decern 
interpretes  delectus  e  civitate  esse  volueruut : — 
'Supposing  that  divination  by  raving  was  espe- 
cially contained  in  the  Sibylline  verses,  they  ap- 
pointed ten  public  interpreters  of  the  same.' 

Tli«  ideas  of  interpres  and  of  interpretatio  were 
not  confined  among  the  Romans  to  sacred  sub- 
jects; which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  case  among 
tin-  Greeks  with  the  corresponding  Greek  terms. 
The  uoids  interpres  and  interpretatio  were  not 
only,  as  among  the  Greeks,  applied  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  laws,  but  also,  in  general,  to  the  ex- 
planation of  whatever  was  obscure,  and  even  to 
u  mere  intervention  in  the  settlement,  of  alVairs ; 
tut   instance,    we   find   in   Livy    (xxi.    12)  pacts 


interpres,  denoting  Alorcas,  by  whose  instrumeu- 
tality  peace  was  oil'ered.  At.  an  earlier  period 
interpretes  meant  only  those  persons  b)  means  ol 
whom  affairs  between  God  and  man  were  »eu  k-d . 
(comp.  Virgilii  Aineis,  x.  175,  and  Servius  on 
this  passage).  The  words  interpretes  and  con- 
Jectores  became  convertible  terms: — unde  etiyn 
soinniorurn  atque  ominum  interpretes  conjcc-tor?* 
vocantur  : — f  for  which  reason  the  interpreters  o( 
dreams  and  omens  are  called  also  conjecturers' 
(Quintil.  Instit.  iii.  6). 

From  what  we  have  stated  it  follows  that 
itf\yri<Tis  and  interpretatio  were  originally  te'm* 
confined  to  the  unfolding  of  supernatural  subjects, 
although  in  Latin,  at  an  early  period,  these  terms 
were  also  applied  to  profane  matters.  The  Cluis- 
tians  also  early  felt  the  want  of  an  interpretation 
of  their  sacred  writings,  which  they  deemed  to  He 
of  divine  origin  ;  consequently  they  wanted  in- 
terpreters and  instruction  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
true  sense  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  might  be  dis- 
covered. The  right  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  will  of  God  seemed,  among  the  Christians, 
as  well  as  at  an  early  period  among  the  heathen, 
to  depend  upon  a  right  understanding  of  certain 
external  signs  ;  however,  there  was  a  progress  from 
the  unintelligible  signs  of  nature  to  more  intelli- 
gible written  signs,  which  was  certainly  an  im- 
portant progress. 

The  Christians  retained  about  the  interpreta- 
tion of  their  sacred  writings  the  same  expressions 
which  had  been  current  in  reference  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  sacred  subjects  among  the  heathen. 
Hence  arose  the  fact  that  the  Greek  Christians 
employed  with  predilection  the  words  e^y^o-is 
and  €£77777x179  in  reference  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  3ut  the  ciicumstancc  tha! 
St.  Paul  employs  the  term  kpprjveia  yXwaauv 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  yKwo-cais  Ka^'iv 
(I  Cor.  xii.  10,  xiv.  26),  greatly  contributed  that 
words  belonging  to  the  root  kpp.T)veveiv  were  «\!bo 
made  use  of.  According  to  Eusebius  (Historia 
Ecclesiastica,  iii.  9),  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolia, 
wrote,  as  early  as  about  a.d.  100,  a  work  under 
the  title  of  \oyi<av  nvpiaKwv  4^7ry7)cris,  which 
means  an  interpretation  of  the  discourses  of 
Jesus.  Papias  explained  the  religious  contents 
of  these  discourses,  which  he  had  collected  fmm 
oral  and  written  traditions.  He  distinguisned 
between  the  meaning  of  etyytTo-dat  &ud  epprjyevetfi. 
as  appears  from  his  observation  (preserved  by 
Eusebius  in  the  place  quoted  above),  in  which  he 
says  concerning  the  \6yia  of  St.  Mathew,  written 
in  Hebrew,  kpfx-huevcrz  de  avra  ws  eStW-ro  e/caoTos. 
'  but  every  one  interpreted  them  according  to  Ins 
ability1.  In  the  Greek  Church,  6  €£77777x77$  anu 
e^TiyTiTcd  tov  \6yov  were  the  usual  terms  lb; 
teachers  of  Christianity.  (See  Eusebii  Ilistoria 
Ecclesiastica,  vii.  30,  and  Heinichen  on  this 
passage,  note  21;  Photii  Biblioth.  Eod.  105; 
Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  i.  146).  Origen  called  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Holy  Scriptures  i^T]yT]TtKd  ;  and 
Procopius  of  Gaza  wrote  a  work  on  several  book? 
of  the  Bible,  entitled  axoKai  €"£7/777x1  «ai.  How- 
ever, we  find  the  word  kppr,vcia  employed  as  a 
synonym  of  e£riyr}(ris,  especially  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Antioch.  For  instance,  Gregirriua 
Nyssenussays,  concerning  Kphraim  Syrus,  ypa<fAj* 
oAtjj/  aKpifids  irpls  Ae'^nv  rjp/nr^fvcrcv  (see  Gregorii 
Nysseni  Vita  Ephraimi  Sun,  Opera.'  Pari>,  ii. 
j).  1033).    Theodorus  of    Mopsuotia,   Theodora* 
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and  others,  wrote  commentaries  on  the  sacred 
Scriptures  under  the  title  of  kp/nji/eia  (compare  A. 
H.  Niemeyer,  de  Isidori  Pelusiotce  Vita,  Script  is, 
et  Doctrina,  Halae,  1825.  p.  207). 

Among  the  Latin  Christians  the  word  interpres 
bad  a  wider  range  than  the  corresponding  Greek 
term,  and  the  Latins  had  no  precise  term  for  the 
exposition  of  the  Bible  which  exactly  corves jxiiuled 
with  the  Greek.  The  word  interpreiatio  was 
applied  only  in  the  sense  of  occupation  or  act 
of  an  expositor  of  the  Bible,  hut  not  in  the  sense 
of  contents  elicited  from  biblical  passages. 
The  words  tractare,  tractator,  and  tractatus 
were  in  preference  employed  with  respect  to  bib- 
lical exposition,  and  the  sense  which  it  elicited. 
Together  with  these  words  there  occur  com  men- 
tarius  and  expositio.  In  reference  to  the  exege- 
tical  work  of  St  Hilary  on  St.  Matthew,  the 
codices  lluctuate  between  commentariits  and 
tractatus.  St.  Augustine's  tractatus  are  well 
known  ;  and  this  father  frequently  mentions  the 
divinarum  scripturarum  tractatores.  For  in- 
stance, Retractationes  1.23.  dici/'orum  tractatores 
eloquiurum.  Sulpicius  Severus,  Dial.  i.  G. 
onginis  ....  qui  tractator  sacrorum  pcritissimus 
habebatur.  Yincentius  Lirinensis  observes  in  Ins 
Commonitorium  on  ICor.  xii.  28: — tertio  doc  tores 
qui  tractatores  nunc  appellantur  ;  quos  hie  idem 
apostolus  etiam  prophet  as  interdum  nuncupat,  eo 
quod  per  eos  prophctarum  mysteria  populis  aperi- 
antur  : — '  in  the  third  place  teachers  who  are  now 
called  tractatores  ;  whom  the  same  apostle  some- 
times styles  prophets,  because  by  them  the  mysteries 
of  the  prophets  are  opened  to  the  people'  (com- 
pare Dufresne,  Glossarium  mtdice  et  infinite 
Latinitatis,  sab  TRACTATOR  et  tractatus  ;  and 
Baluze,  ad  Scrcat.  Lupum,  p.  179). 

However,  the  occupation  of  interpres, ,  in  the 
nobler  sense  of  this  word,  was  not  unknown  to  St. 
Jerome;  as  may  be  seen  from  his  Prafutiu  in 
libros  Samuel  is  (Opera,  ed.  Vallarsi,  ix.  p.  459) : — 
Quicquid  enim  crebrius  vertendo  et.  emendando 
solicitius  et  didieimus  et  tenemus,  nostrum  est. 
Et  quum  intellexeris,  quod  antea  nesciebas,  vel 
interpretem  me  estimato  si  gratus  es,  vel  irapa- 
<ppacTT7iv  s\  ingratus  : — '  for  whatever  by  frequently 
translating  and  carefully  correcting  we  have 
learned  and  retain,  is  our  own.  And  if  you  have 
understood  what  you  formerly  did  not  know,  con- 
sider me  to  be  an  expositor  if  you  are  grateful,  or 
a  paraphrast  if  you  are  ungrateful.' 

In  modern  times  the  word  interpretatio  has 
again  come  into  repute  in  the  sense  of  scriptural 
exposition,  for  which,  indeed,  interpretation  is 
now  the  standing  technical  term.      * 

The  German  language  also  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  words  auslegen  and  erkl'dren  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  former  corresponds  to  i^rjyfiadai 
and  interpretari.  The  word  auslegen  is  always 
used  in  the  sense  of  rendering  perceptible  what  is 
contained  under  signs  and  symbols.  Compare 
Dionysii  Halicarnassensis  Antiq.  Rom.  ii.  73  : 
rois  T€  Idiuyrais,  oiroaoi  /n^  icraai  rovs  irepl  ra,  Bsia 
ffeBaa/AOvs,  e&yrjTal  yivovrai  kclL  irpocprjTai  :  '  for 
the  ignorant,  who  do  not  know  what  belongs  to 
iivine  worship,  there  are  expositors  and  prophets.' 
The  word  erkldren,  on  the  contrary,  means  to 
clear  up  by  arguments  what  has  been  indistinctly 
understood,  so  that  what  was  incomprehensible 
is  comprehended. 

The  Erkldrer  does  not  develope  wnat  is  hidden 


and  concealed,  but  explains  what  is  unc.ear  ans 
obscure  (see  Weigand,  Wnrtcrbuch  der  Deut* 
schen  Synonymen,  1.  Mainz.  1840,  p.  140  sq  ). 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  Auslcger  of  the  Bible 
occupies  a  position  different  from  that  of  the 
Erkliirer,  although  these  terms  are  frequently 
employed  as  if  they  were  synonymous.  The 
Auslcger.  i^rjyrrrrjs,  opens  what  is  concealed  under 
the  words  of  the  Bible.  He  unveils  mysteries, 
while  the  Erkliirer,  cpfXTjvevs.  sees  in  the  words  of 
the  Bible  not  merely  signs  for  something  concealed 
and  hidden,  but  words  the  sense  of  which  is  to  be 
cleared  up  whenever  it  is  obscure.  The  Erkliiret 
stands  on  natural  ground,  but  the  Auslcger  on 

SUPERNATURAL. 

From  ancient  times  the  church,  or  rather  eccle- 
siastical   bodies     and     religious    denominations, 
have  taken  the  supernatural  position  with  reference 
to  the  Bible,  as,  before  the  Church,   the  Jews  did 
in  resj>ect  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  church  and 
denominations   have     demanded    Auslcger,     not 
Erhlurcr.     They  hare  supposed  that,  in  the  authors 
of  Biblical    bookl  there   did    not   exist  a  literary 
activity  of  the  same  kind  which   induces  men  to 
wiite   down    what    they  have  thought,   but   have 
always  required    from   their   followers    the    belief 
that  the    Biblical   authors  wrote   in  a  state  of  in- 
spiration,  that  is   to  say.    under  a    peculiar  and 
direct  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.      Sometimes 
the  Biblical  authors  were  described  to  be  merely 
external   and    mechanical    instruments  of  God's 
revelation.      But   however  wide,  or  however  nar 
row  the   boundaries  were,   within  which  t he  o}>e- 
ration  of  God  upon  the  writers  was  conlined   bj 
ecclesiastical  supposition,   the  origin  of  the  Bibli- 
cal books  wa3  always  supposed  to   be  essentially 
different  from  the  origin  of  human  compositions; 
and  this   difference  demanded  the  application  of 
peculiar  rules  in  order  to  understand  the   Bible. 
These  were   required   peculiar  arte  and  kinds  of 
information    in   order  to  discover  the  sense  and 
contents  of  books  which,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
traordinary origin,  were  inaccessible  by  the  ordi- 
nary  way  of  logical   rules,    and    whose    written 
words  were  only  outward   signs,   behind   which  a 
higher  and  divine  meaning  was  concealed.      Con- 
sequently, the  church  anil  denominations  required 
Deider,  Ausleger,  e^ijyT]Tai,  or  interpreters,  of  th« 
signs  by   means  of  wiiich  God   had  revealed   his 
will.     Tims  necessarily  arose  again  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  the  ait  of  opening  or  interpreting  the 
supernatural  ;    which    art    had    an    existence    in 
earlier  religions,  but  with  this  essential  difference, 
that  the  signs,  by  the  opening  of  which  superna- 
tural truth  was  obtained,  were  now  more  simple, 
and  of  a  more  intelligible  kind,  than  in  earlier 
religions.     They  were  now   written  signs,  which 
belonged  to  the  sphere   of  speech  and  language, 
through  which  alone  all  modes  of  thinking  obtain 
clearness,  and   can  be  readily  communicated   to 
others.     But  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  which  divine 
revelation    was    preserved,    differ,   by  conveying 
divine   thoughts,    from    common   language   and 
writing,    which  convey    only    human    thoughts. 
Hence  it  followed  that  its  sense  was  much  deeper, 
and    far   exceeded    the    usual    sphere    of  human 
thoughts,  so  that  the  usual  requisites  for  the  right 
understanding  of  written  documents  appeared  te 
be  insufficient.      According    to    this    opinion   a 
lower  and  a  higher  sense  of  the  Bible  wers 
distinguished.     The  lower  sense  was  that  wiuoB 
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could  be  elicited  according  to  the  rules  of 
grammar;  the  higher  sense  was  considered  to 
coitfiflt  of  deeper  thoughts  concealed  under  the 
grammatical  meaning  of  the  words.  These  deeper 
thoughts  they  endeavoured  to  ohtain  in  various 
ways,  Kit  not  by  grammatical  research. 

The  Jews,  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  employed  for 
this  purpose  especially  the  typico-allegorical  in- 
terpretation. The  Jews  of  Palestine  endeavoured 
by  means  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  especially 
to  elicit  the  secrets  of  futuritv,  which  were  said  to 
be  fully  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  (See 
Wsehuer,  Antiquitates  Hcbrceorum,  vol.  i.  Got- 
tingae,  1743.  p.  341,  sq. ;  Dopke,  Hermenentik 
der  ncutestamentlichen  Schr/ftsteller,  Leipzig, 
1829,  p.  88,  sq.,  161,  sq. ;  Hirsc'nfeld,  der  Geist 
der  Tahnudischen  Auslegnng  der  Iiibel,  Berlin, 
18  iO;  comp.  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  103;  Justin 
Martyr,  Apol.  i.  pp.  52,  61 ;  Bretschneider,  His- 
torisch-dogmatische  Anslegung  des  Neuen  Testa- 
mentes,  Leipzig,  1806,  p.  35,  sq.) 

The  Alexandrine  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
deavoured to  raise  themselves  from  the  simple 
sense  of  the  words,  rb  \\/vxm6v,  to  a  higher,  more 
general,  and  spiritual  sense,  rb  Trvev/xaTiKSu  (see 
D'ahne,  GeschictUche  Darstellunr/  der  JYidisch- 
Alexandrinischen  Beliqions-Philosophie,  Halle, 
1834,  i.  p.  52,  sq.;  ii.  17.  195,  sq.,  209,  228, 
241).  Similar  principles  were  adopted  by  the 
authors  of  the  New  Testament  (see  De  Wette, 
Ueber  die  Symbolisch-  Typische  Lehrart  in  Brief e 
an  die  Hebrder,  in  der  Theologischen  Zeitschrift, 
von  Schleiermacher  und  De  Wette,  part  iii. ; 
Tholuck,  Bcilage  znm  Commentar  uber  den 
Brief  an  die  Hebrder,  1840). 

These  two  modes  of  interpretation,  the  allE- 
gorico  typical  and  the  allegorico-mystical, 
are  found  in  the  Christian  writers  as  early  as  the 
first  and  second  centuries  ;  the  latter  as  yi/ucris, 
the  former  a?  a  demonstration  that  all  and  every- 
thing, both  what  had  happened,  and  what  would 
come  to  pass,  was  somehow  contained  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  (see  Justin  Martyr,  as  quoted  above, 
and  Tertuilian,  Adversus  Marcionem,  iv.  2, 
Praedicatio  discipulorum  suspecta  fieri  posset  si 
non  assisrat  auctoritas  : — '  The  preaching  of  the 
disciples  might  appear  to  be  questionable,  if  it 
was  not  supported  by  other  authority  '). 

To  these  allegorical  modes  of  interpretation 
was  added  a  third  mode,  which  necessarijy  sprung 
up  after  the  rise  of  the  Catholico-apostolical 
church,  namely,  the  dogmatical,  or  theolo- 
GICO-KCCJ.ESIAS.TICAL.  The  followers  of  the 
Catholico-apostolical  church  agreed  that  all 
apostles  and  all  apostolical  writings  had  an  equal 
authority,  because  they  were  all  under  an  equal 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  it  followed 
that  they  could  not  set  forth  either  contradictory 
or  different  doctiines.  A  twofold  expedient  was 
adopted  in  order  to  effect  harmony  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  one  was  of  the  appaientand  relative 
kind,  because  it  referred  to  subjects  which  appear 
Incomprehensible  only  to  the  confined  hum  in 
understanding,  but  which  are  in  perfect  harmony 
in  the  divine  thoughts.  Justin  (Dialogus  cum 
Tryphmte,  c.  05)  says  : — <k  irco/roy  ireTr(«r/j.(vos 
on  oi/Sf/JLia  ypa<p)]  ttj  kifpa  tvavria  effrlu,  aurbs  fx.}] 
vofiv  fxuA^.oy  6fxoK-oyr)(Tto  ra  elprj/xeva  :  — '  lieing 
quite  certain  that  no  Scripture  contradicts  the 
other,  1  will  rather  confess  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand   what    is    said     therein.1      St.   Chrysostom 


festricted  this  as  follows  : — iravra  crcxpri  hcu  w/Qta 
ra  vapa.  reus  deicus  ypa.<pa7s,  Travra  ra  <xj>a-;  Ka7a 
Srjha  (Homil.  iii.  c.  4.  in  Ep.  2  ad  Thessaloni- 
censes)  : — '  In  the  divine  writings  everything  is 
intelligible  and  plain,  whalever  is  necessary  is 
open  '  (compare  Homil.  iii.  de  Lazaro,  and 
Athanasii  Oratio  contra  gentes ;  Opera  i.  p.  12). 
The  second  expedient  adopted  by  the  church 
was  to  consider  certain  articles  of  faith  to  t>e 
leading  doctrines,  and  to  regulate  and  de- 
fine accordingly  the  sense  of  the  Bible  wher- 
ever it  appeared  doubtful   and    uncertain.     This 

led  tO  the  THKOLOGICO-ECCLESIASTICAL  Or  DOG- 
MATICAL mode  of  interpretation,  which,  when 
the  Christians  were  divided  into  several  sects, 
proved  to  be  indispensable  to  the  Church,  but 
which  adopted  various  forms  in  the  various  sects 
by  which  it  was  employed.  Not  only  the  heretics 
of  ancient  times,  but  also  the  followers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek  Catholic,  the  Syrian, 
the  Anglican,  the  Protestant  Church,  &c,  have 
endeavoured  to  interpret  the  Bible  in  harmony 
with  their  dogmas. 

The  different  modes  of  interpreting  the  Bible 
are,  according  to  what  we  have  stated, 'the  follow- 
ing three — the  GRAMMATICAL,  the   ALLEGORICAL, 

the  dogmatical.  The  grammatical  mode  of 
interpretation  simply  investigates  the  sense  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  the  Bible.  The  allegorical, 
according  to  Quintilian's  sentence  'aliud  verbis, 
aliud  sensu  ostendo,'  maintains  that  the  words  of 
the  Bible  have,  besides  their  simple  sense,  another 
which  is  concealed  as  behind  a  picture,  and  en- 
deavours to  find  out  this  supposed  figurative  sense, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  not  intended  by  the  authois 
(see  Olshausen,  Kin  Wort  iiber  ticferen  Schrift- 
sinn,  Kbnigsberg,  1824).  The  dogmatical  mode 
of  interpretation  endeavours  to  explain  the  Bihle 
in  harmony  with  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  fo) 
lowing  the  principle  of  analogia  Jidci.  Coin 
pare  Consilii  Tridentini  sess.  iv.  decret.  2  : — Ne 
quis  Sacram  Scripturam  interpretari  audeat  con- 
tra eum  sensum  quern  term  it.  et  tenet  sancta 
mater  ecclesia,  cujus  est  judicare  de  vero  sensu  et 
iuterpretatione  Scripturarum  Sacrarum  : — '  Let 
no  one  venture  to  interpret  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  a  sense  contrary  to  that  which  the  holy  mother 
church  has  held,  and  does  hold,  and  which  has 
the  power  of  deciding  what  is  the  true  sense  and 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.' 

Rambach,  Institutiones  Hermeneuticce  Sacrcr, 
Jena?,  1723*.  Auctoritas,  qviam  haec  .analogia 
fidei  in  re  exegetica  habet,  in  eo  consist  it,  ut  sit 
fundamentum  ac  prineipinm  generale,  ad  cujus 
nor  mam  omnes  Script  ur*  expositiones,  tamquam 
ad  lapidem  Lydium,  exigenda?  sunt: — '  The  au- 
thority which  this  analogy  of  faith  exercises  npou 
interpretation  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  the  foun- 
dation and  general  principle  according  to  the 
rule  of  which  all  Scriptural  interpretations  are  to 
be  tried  as  by  a  touchstone.' 

Ecclesia  Anglicana,  art.  xx.  : — Ecclksli?  non 
licet  quicquam  instituere,  quod  verho  Dei  senpro 
adversetur,  nee  wnum  Script  ur;e  locum  sic  ex- 
ponere  potest,  ut  alteri  eontiadioat  : — l  It  is  not 
law  ful  for  the  church  to  ordain  anything  that  is 
contrary  to  God's  word  Written]  neither  may  it 
expound  one  pi, ice  of  Scripture  Mi  as  to  Imj  repug- 
nant to  another.' 

(■onfessio   Scotim,   )S: —  Nnllam   enim    inter 
pretatiouem  adiuitU-re  auderuus,  quae  alicwi  urin 
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cipali  articulo  fidei.  aut  alicui  piano  textui 
S^iipturac.  aut  caritatis  remlae  repugnat,  &c.  : — 
'  We  dare  not  admit  any  interpretation  which 
contradicts  any  leading  article  of  faith,  or  any 
plain  text  of  Scripture,  or  the  rule  of  charity,"  &c. 
Besides  the  three  modes  of  interpretation  which 
have  been  mentioned  above,  theological  writers 
have  spoken  of  typical,  propheticaj  ,  empha- 

TICAI.,     PHILOSOPHICAL.     TRAD  ITIONAL,    MORAL, 

or  practical  interpretation.  But  all  these  are 
only  one-sided  developments  of  some  single  fea- 
ture contained  in  the  above  three,  aibitrarily 
chosen  ;  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  separate  modes,  but  are  only  modifications 
of  one  or  other  of  those  three.  The  interpretation 
in  which  all  these  modes  are  brought  into  har- 
mony, has  lately  been  called  the  pamiarmom- 
cal,  which  word  is  not  very  happily  chosen  (F. 
H.  Germar,  Die  I'anhar/uuuische  Interpretation 
der  Heilifjcn  Scltrift,  Leipsic.  1S21  ;  and  by  the 
*ame  author,  Beitrag  zur  AUgemeinen  Herme- 
fieutik,  Altona,  1^28). 

The  allegorical,  as  well  as  the  dogmatical, 
mode  of  interpret. ition,  presupposes  the  gram- 
matical, which,  consequently,  forms  the  basis  of 
the  other  two;  so  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  can  exist  entirely  without  if.  Consequently, 
the  Lrranun.itical  mode  of  interpretation  must  have 
an  historical  precedence  before  the  others.  But 
history  also  proves  that  the  church  has  constantly 
endeavoured  to  curtail  the  province  of  i^rammatical 
interpretation,  to  renounce  it  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  rise  above  it.  If  we  follow,  with  the  exa- 
mining eye  of  an  historical  inquirer,  the  course 
in  which  these  three  modes  of  interpretation,  in 
their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other,  have 
generally  been  applied,  it  becomes  evident  that 
in  op}K)sition  to  the  grammatical  mode,  the  alle- 
gorical was  first  set  up.  Subsequently,  tlie  alle- 
gorical was  almost  entirely  snpplauted  by  the 
dogmatical  :  but  it  started  up  with  renewed  vigour 
when  the  dogmatical  mode  rigorously  conlined 
the  spiritual  movement  of  the  human  intellect,  as 
well  as  all  religious  sentiment,  within  the  too 
narrow  Inmnus  of  dogmatical  despotism. 

The  dogmatical  mode  of  interpretation  could 
only  spring  up  alter  the  church,  renouncing  the 
original  multiplicity  of  opinions,  had  agreed  upon 
certain  leading  doctrines;  after  which  time,  it 
grew,  togetherAvith  the  church,  into  a  mighty  tree, 
towering  high  above  every  surrounding  object, 
and  casting  its  shade  over  every  thing.  The 
longing  desire  for  light  and  warmth,  of  those  who 
were  spell-bound  under  its  shade,  induced  them 
to  cultivate  again  the  allegorical  and  the  gram- 
matical interpretation;  but  they  were  unable  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  these  modes  to  full  maturity. 
Every  new  intellectual  revolution,  and  every 
spiritual  development  of  nations,  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  grammatical  interpretation.  This  im- 
pulse lasted  until  interpretation  was  again  taken 
captive  by  the  overwhelming  ecclesiastical  power, 
whose  old  formalities  had  regained  strength,  or 
which  had  been  renovated  under  new  forms. 
Grammatical  interpretation,  consequently,  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  principle  of  spiritual  pro- 
gress, and  the  dogmatical  with  the  conservative 
principle.  Finally,  the  allegorical  interpretation 
is  as  an  artificial  aid  subservient  to  the  conserva- 
tive principle,  when,  by  its  vigorous  stability,  the 
.alter  exercises  a  too  unnatural  pressure.     This  is 
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confirmed  by  the  history  of  all  times  and  countries 
so  that  we  may  confine  ourselv-es  to  the  following 
few  illustrative  observations.  The  various  ten- 
dencies of  the  first  Christian  period  were  com- 
bined in  the  second  century,  so  that  the  principle  of 
one  general  (Catholic)  church  was  gradually 
adopted  by  most  parties.  But  now,  it  became 
rather  difficult  to  select,  from  the  variety  of  doc- 
trines prevalent  in  various  serfs,  those  by  the 
application  of  which  to  biblical  interpretation,  a 
perfect  harmony  and  systematical  unity  could 
be  effected.  Nevertheless,  the  wants  of  science 
powerfully  demanded  a  systematical  arrangement 
of  biblical  doctrines,  even  before  a  general  agree- 
ment upon  dogrnatic.il  principles  had  been 
effected.  The  wants  of  science  wire  especially 
felt  among  the  Alexandrine  Christians  ;  and  in 
Alexandria,  where  the  allegorical  interpretation 
had  from  ancient  times  l>een  practised,  it  offered 
the  desired  expedient  which  met.  the  exigency  of 
the  church.  Hence,  it  may  naturally  l)e  ex- 
plained why  the  Alexandrine  theoh  gians  of 
the  second  and  third  century,  particularly 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Oiigen,  inteipreted 
allegorical ly,  and  wliy  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion was  perfected,  and  in  vogue,  e\  en  before  the 
dogmatical  came  into  existence.  Origen, •  esjie- 
cially  in  his  fourth  book,  l)c  J'ri/icipiis,  treats 
on  scriptural  interpretation,  using  the  following 
arguments  : — The  Holy  Scriptures,  inspired  by 
God,  form  an  harmonious  whole,  perfect  in  itself, 
without  any  defects  and  contradictions,  and  con- 
taining noiliing  that  is  insignificant  ami  super- 
fluous. The  grammatical  interpretation  leads  to 
obstacles  and  objections,  which,  according  to  the 
quality  just  stated  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are 
inaumissible  and  impossible.  Now,  since  the 
mendy  grammatical  interpretation  can  neither 
remove  nor  overcome  these  objections,  we  must 
seek  for  an  expedient  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
grammatical  interpretation.  The  allegorical  in- 
teipretation  oilers  this  expedient,  and  consequently 
is  above  the  grammatical.  Origen  observes  that 
man  consists  of  body,  soul,  and  Spirit;  and  he 
distinguishes  a  triple  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
analogous  to  this  division  :  -  ovkovv  Tpiacr&s 
cnroypdcpeadai  5e?  els  rr)v  kaxrrov  \\zvx-qv  to.  tOiv 
ayicav  ypa/j.p.druv  vorifxara'  'iva.  6  juev  airKovorepos 
oi/foSojufjTai,  airb  rfjs  olove\  crapicbs  tTjs  ypaxpris 
outojs  b%oixa£6vTwv  iipuu  Trtv  Trp6xfipov  tKSo^j}*'- 
6  Se  iiri  iroabv  avafisfir}K(bs  anb  tt)s  ooairepel 
^/uxvs  avrrjs'  v  Se  reAeios  Kal  ofiotos  rols  irapd  t$ 
airoar6\(p  (1  Cor.   ii.   6,   1)   Keyop.evois'    ao<piav 

he  Xahovpjev airb   rov  Trvevi±a.7iKG\>  v6jj.ov 

(TKiav  <£xovTOS  T&v  /meWovTuv  ayadeev  uairep  ykv 
6  avOparircs  <Tvveo~7t)Kev  €/c  awaaros  Kal  \pvxys  kou 
trvev/xaros,  rbv  avrbu  irpSirov  Kal  7}  olKovcp.T]6eicr* , 
irrrb  tov  Qeov  els  avdpamwp  atorrfpiav  ouOrjvcu 
ypa<pr,v  : — '  The  sentiments,  therefore,  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  to  be  impressed  upon  our  minds  in 
a  three-fold  manner,  in  order  that  whosoever  be- 
longs to  the  simpler  sort  of  persons,  may  receive 
edification  from  the  fleshof  the  Scripture  (thus  we 
call  their  obvious  meaning),  but  he  who  is  some- 
what more  advanced  from  its  soul ;  but  whosoever 
is  perfect,  and  similar  to  those  to  whom  the  apostle 
alludes,  where  he  says,  i4  we  speak  wisdom''. .  . 
from  the  spiritual  law  which  contains  a  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come ;  for  as  man  consists  of 
spirit,  body,  and  soul,  so  also  the  Holy  Writ, 
which  God   has  planned  to  be  granted  for  tn* 
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lalvation  of  mann'ind'  (De  Prineip.,  iv.  108 ; 
compare  Klausen,  llcnm  ntutik  lies  JS'euen  Pes- 
tamentcs,  Leipzig,  1841,  p.  10  4.  sq.). 

Since,  however,  allegorical  inlerpretaf ion  can- 
not be  reduced  to  settled  rules,  but  always  de- 
pends upon  the  greater  or  less  influence  of 
imagination  ;  and  since  the  system  of  Christian 
doctrines,  which  the  Alexandrine  theologians 
produced  by  means  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
was  in  many  respects  objected  to;  and  since,  in 
opposition  to  these  Alexandrine  theologians,  there 
was  gradually  established,  and  more  and  more 
firmly  defined,  a  system  of  Christian  doctrines 
which  formed  a  firm  baais  tor  uniformity  of  inter- 
pretation, in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the 
majority,  there  gradually  sprung  up  a  dogmatical 
mode  of  interpretation  founded  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  ecclesiastical  teachers,  which  had 
>een  recognised  as  orthodox  in  the  Catholic 
church.  This  dogmatical  interpretation  has  been 
in  perfect  existence  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  theu  more  and  more  sup- 
planted the  allegorical,  which  henceforward  was 
left  to  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  a  tew  individuals. 
Thus  St.  Jerome,  about  a.d.  400,  could  say  : — 
Regula  scripturarum  est:  ubi  manifestissima 
prophetia  de  futuris  texitur  per  inceuta  allk- 
ooiiIjB  non  extenuare  qua?  scripta  sunt  (Com- 
ment, in  Malachii.  16)  : — '  The  rule  of  scriptures 
is,  that  where  there  is  a  manifest  prediction'  of 
future  events,  not  to  enfeeble  that  which  is  written 
by  the  uncertainty  of  allegory.1  During  the 
whole  of  the  fourth  century,  the  ecclesiastico- 
dogmatical  mode  of  interpretation  was  developed 
with  constant  reference  to  the  grammatical.  Even 
Hilary,  in  his  book  De  Triuitate,  i.  properly 
asserts  : — Optimus  lector  est,  qui  dictoruuij  intel- 
ligentiam  expectetex  dictis  potius  quamimpouat, 
et  retulerit  magis  quam  attulerit;  neque  cogat 
id  videri  dictis  contineri,  quod  ante  lectionem 
praesumpserit  inlelligendum.  'He  is  the  best 
reader  who  rather  expects  to  obtain  6ense  from 
the  words,  than  imposes  it  upon  them,  and  who 
carries  more  away  than  he  has  brought,  nor  forces 
that  upon  the  words  which  he  had  resolved  to 
understand  before  he  began  to  read.1 

After  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century, 
grammatical  interpretation  fell  entirely  into  de- 
cay; which  ruin  was  effected  partly  by  the  full 
development  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  doc- 
trines defined  in  all  their  parts,  and  6y  a  fear 
of  deviating  from  this  system,  partly  also  by  the 
continually  increasing  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guages in  which  the  Bible  was  written.  The 
primary  condition  of  ecclesiastical  or  dogmatical 
interpretation  was  then  most  clearly  expressed  by 
\  incentius  Lirinensis  (Commonit.  i.)  :  —  Quia 
videlicet  scripturam  sacram  pro  ipsa  sua  altitu- 
dine  non  uno  eodemque  sensu  urn  vers  i  accipiunt, 
sed  ejusdem  eloquia  aliter  atque  aliter  alius  atque 
alius   interpretatur,   ut  pajue  quot  homiues  sunt, 

tot  illine  sentential  erui  posse  videanlur 

in  "psa  catholics  ecclesia  magnopere  curandum 
ta.t,  ut  id  teneamus,  quod  ubique,  quod  semper, 
quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est: — 'Since  the 
lloly  Scriptures,  on  account  of  their  depth,  are 
uot  undeistood  hjy  all  ip  the  same  manner,  but 
its  sentences  are  understood  dill'erently  by  different 
persons,  so  that  they  nii^ht  seem  to  admit  as 
Uiany  meanings  as  there  are  men,  we  must  well 
lake  can    that  within  die  pale  of  the   Cathilic 
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church  w$  hold  fast  what  has  been  believed  eveiy 
where,  always,  and  by  all'  (Compare  Commonit. 
ii.  ed.  liiemeusis,  1688,  p.  321,  sq.)  Hencefor- 
ward, interpretation  was  confined  to  the  ipere  col- 
lection of  explanations,  which  hail  first  been  givet. 
by  men  who-,e  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  was  un- 
questionable. Pra?stantius  praesumpta  novitate 
non  imbui,  jsed  priscorum  fonte  satiari  : — '  It  is 
better  not  to  be  imbued  with  the  pretended  no* 
velty,  but  to  be  filled  from  the  fountain  of  ihe 
ancients'  (Cassiodori  InstUiitioncs  Divincc,  Preef.' 
Compare  Alcuini  Epistola  ad  Gislam  ,•  Opera, 
ed.  Frobenius,  i.  p.  404.  Comment,  in  Joh. 
P/rrf.,  ib.  p.  460.  Claudius  Turon,  Prolego- 
mena in  Comment,  in  libros  Regum.  Haymo, 
Hmtoria  Eeclesiastica,  ix.  3,  &c).  Doubtful 
cases  were  decided  according  to  the  piecedents  of 
ecclesiastical  definitions.  In  his  qua?  vel  dubia 
vel  obscura  fuerint  id  noverimus  sequenduir 
quod  nee  pra?ceptis  evangelicis  contrarium,  nee 
decretis  sanctorum  invenitur  adversum  : — .'  In 
passages  which  may  be  either  doubtful  or  obscure, 
we  might  know  that,  we  should  follow  that  which 
is  found  to  be  neither  contrary  to  evangelical 
precepts,  nor  opposed  to  the  decrees  of  holy  men' 
(Bened  icti  Capitular  a,  iii.  58,  in  Pert/,  Monu- 
menta  Vetcris  German.  IJistor.  iv.  2,  p.  107). 
But  men  like  Bishop  Agobardus  (a.u.  810,  in 
Galandii  Bibl.y  xiii.  p.  446).  Johannes  Seotus, 
Erigena,  Druthmar,  Nicolaus  Lyranus,  Roger 
Bacon,  anil  others,  acknowledged  the  necessity  of 
grammatical  interpretation,  and  were  only  want- 
ing in  the  requisite  means,  and  in  knowledge,  for 
putting  it  successfully  into  practice. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  middle  ages  the 
allegorical-  interpretation  again  prevailed.  The 
middle  ages  were  more  distinguished  by  sentiment 
than  by  clearness,  and  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tation gave  satisfaction  to  sentiment  and  occupa 
tion  to  free  mental  speculation. 

When,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  classical  studies 
had  revived,  they  exercised  also  a  favourable 
influence  upon  Biblical  interpretation,  and  re- 
stored grammatical  interpretation  to  honour.  It 
was  especially  by  grammatical  interpretation  that 
the  domineering  Catholic  church  was  combated 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation;  but  as  soon  as 
the  newly  sprung-up  Protestant  church  had  been 
dogmatically  established,  it  began  to  consider 
grammatical  interpn  tation  a  dangerous  adversary 
of  its  own  dogma's,  and  opposed  it  as  much  as  did 
tlie  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  From  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  this  important  ally  of  Protestantism  was 
subjected  to  the  artificial  law  of  a  new  dogmati- 
cal interpretation  ;  while  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  changed  the  principle  of  interpretation 
formerly  advanced  by  \  incentius,  into  an  eccle- 
siastical dogma.  In  consequence  of  this  new 
oppression  the  religious  sentiment,  which  had 
frequently  been  wounded  both  among  Roman 
Catholic's  and  Protestants,  took  refuge  in  alle- 
gorical interpretation,  which  then  re-appeareci 
under  the  forms  of  typical  and  mystical  theology. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
grammatical  interpretation  recovered  its  autho- 
rity. It  was  then  first  reintroduced  by  the 
Armenians,  and,  in  spite  of  constant  attacks,  to- 
wards the  conclusion  01  that  century,  it  decidedly 
prevailed  among  the  (ierman  Protestants.  It 
eiircised  a  very  beneficial   influence,  although   it 
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cannot  be  denied  that  manifold  errors  occurred  in 
-its  application  During  the  last  thirty  years  both 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  have  again 
curtailed  the  rights  and  invaded  the  province  of 
grammatical  interpretation,  by  promoting  (accord- 
ing to  the  general  reaction  of  Our  times)  the  op- 
posing claims  of  dogmatical  and  mystical  inter- 
pretation (comp.  J.  Rosenmuller,  Historia  In~ 
terpretationis  Librorum  sacrorum  in  Ecclesia 
Christiana,  Lipsiae,  1795-1814,  5  vols.;  W.  Van 
Mildert,  j\n  Inquiry  into  the  General  Principles 
of  Scripture  Interpretation,  in  Eight  Sermons., 
&c,  Oxford,  1815;  G.  W.  Meyer,  Geschichte 
der  Sclirifterklhrung  seit  der  Wiederherstellung 
der  Wissenschaften,  Gottingen,  1802-9,  5  vols. ; 
Richard  Simon.  Histoire  Critique  des  principaux 
Commt-ntatetirs  du  Nouv.  Test.,  Rotterdam,  1693; 
H.  N.  Klausen,  Hermeneutik  des  Neuen  Testa- 
mentes,  Aas  dem  D'anischen,  Leipzig,  1841,  p. 
77,  sq.  ;  E.  E  K.  Rosenmuller,  Handbuch  fiir 
die  Liter atur  aer  BibL*chen  Kritik  und  Exegcse^ 
Gottingen,  1797-1800,  4  vols.). 

The  aim  of  human  speech  in  general  may  be 
described  as  the  desire  to  render  one's  own  thoughts 
intelligible  to  others  by  means  of  words  in 
their  capacity  of  signs  of  thoughts.  These  words 
may  be  written,  or  merely  spoken.  In  order  to 
understand  the  speech  of  another,  several  arts  and 
branches  of  knowledge  are  requisite.  The  art  of 
understanding  the  language  of  another  is  called 
Hermeneutics,  €p/j.r)vevTiK^  Te'x^,  or  eVnrn^uTj. 
Every  art  may  be  reduced  to  the  skilful  applica- 
tion of  certain  principles,  which,  if  they  proceed 
from  one  highest  principle,  may  be  said  to  be 
based  on  science. 

Here  we  have  to  consider  not  the  spoken,  but 
the  written  language  only.  The  rules  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  interpreter,  and  the  gifts  which 
qualify  him  for  the  right  understanding  of  written 
language,  are  applicable  either  to  all  written  lan- 
guage in  general,  or  only  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  particular  documents;  they  are,  therefore, 
to  be  divided  into  general  and  particular,  or  espe- 
cial rules  and  g\i\s.  In  Biblical  interpretation  arises 
♦he  question,  whether  the  general  hermeneutical 
rules  are  applicable  to  the  Bible  and  sufficient 
for  rightly  understanding  it,  or  whether  they  are  in- 
sufficient, and  have  to  undergo  some  modification. 
Most  Biblical  interpreters,  as  we  might  infer 
from  the  principle  of  dogmatical  and  allegorical 
Interpretation,  have  declared  the  general  hermen- 
eutical principles  to  be  insufficient  for  explaining 
the  Bible,  and  required  for  this  pur|x>se  especial 
hermeneutical  rules,  because  the  Bible,  they  said, 
which  '.at'  been  written  under  the  direct  guidance 
of  (Ik  Holy  Ghost,  could  not  be  measured  by  the 
common  rules  which  are  applicable  only  to  the 
lower  sphere  of  merely  human  thoughts  and  com- 
positions. Therefore,  from  the  most  ancient 
♦  imes,  peculiar  hermeneutical  rules,  meeting  the 
exigency  of  biblical  interpretation,  have  been  set 
forth,  which  deviated  from  the  rules  of  general 
hermeneutics.  Thus  Biblical  He«meneutics  were 
changed  into  an  art  of  understanding  the  Bible 
according  to  a  certain  ecclesiastical  system  in 
vo&ue  at  a  certain  period. 

The  advocates  of  grammatical  interpretation 
have  opposed  these  Biblical  hermeneutics,  as 
proceeding  upon  merely  arbitral y  suppositions. 
Sometimes  they  merely  limited  its  assertions,  and 
sometimes    thev  reiected  it   altogether.      In   the 


latter  case  they  said  that  the  principles  of  genera' 
hermeneutics  ought  to  be  applicable  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  also.  Against  the  above-mentionea 
train  of  argument  cited  from  Origen,  on  which  the 
demand  of  particular  Biblical  hermeneutics  essen- 
tially rests,  the  following  argument  might,  with 
greater  justice,  be  opposed :  if  God  deemed  it 
requisite  to  reveal  his  will  to  mankind  by  means 
of  intelligible  books,  he  must,  in  choosing  this 
medium,  have  intended  that  the  contents  of  these 
books  should  be  discovered  according  to  those 
general  laws  which  are  conducive  to  the  right 
understanding  of  documents  in  general.  If  this 
were  not  the  case  God  would  have  chosen  insuffi- 
cient and  even  contradictory  means  inadequate  to 
the  purpose  he  had  in  view. 

The  interpretation,  which,  in  spite  of  all  eccle- 
siastical opposition,  ought  to  be  adopted  as  being 
the  only  true  one,  strictly  adheres  to  the  demands  ol 
general   hermeneutics,  to  which  it  adds  1  <ose  par- 
ticular hermeneutical  rules  which  meet  the  requi- 
sites of  particular  cases.     This  has,    in  modern 
times,  been  styled  the    historico-grammatical 
mode    of   interpretation.       This    appellation    has 
been    chosen     because    the   epithet    grammatical 
seems  to  be  too  narrow  and  too  much  restricted  to 
the  mere  verbal  sense.     It  might  l>e  more  correct 
to  style  it  simply  the  historic ai.  interpretation, 
since  the  word   historical   comprehends  every- 
thing that  is  requisite  to  be  known  about  the  lan- 
guage, the  tuni  of  mind,  the  individuality,  &c.  of 
an  author  in  order  rightly  to  understand  his  book. 
In   accordance  with   the  various   notions   con- 
cerning   Biblical    interpretation   which    we   have 
stated,  there   have  been   produced   Biblical   her- 
meneutics of  very   different  kinds;  for   instance, 
in  the  earlier  period  we  might  mention  that  of  the 
Donatist  Ticonius,   who  wrote  about  the  fourth 
century  his  Hegulre  ad  investigandam  et  inveni- 
endam     Intelligentiam     Scr>'pturarum    Septem ; 
Augustinus,  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  lib.   i.  3; 
Isidorus    Hispalensis,    Scntcnt.   419,  sq. ;  Santis 
Pagnini  (who  died  in  1511)  Isagoga  ad  Myst/co9 
Sacra  Scriptures  Sensus,  libri  octodecim,  Colon 
1540;  Sixti   Senensis   (who   died    1599)    Biblio- 
theca    Sancta,    Venetiis,    1566.      Of  this   work, 
which  has   been  frequently   reprinted,    there   be 
longs  to  our  present   subject  only  Liber  tertius 
Artem  exponendi  Sancta  Scripta  Catholicis  Ex- 
positoribus    aptissimis     Ueytdis     et     Exemplis 
ostendens.    At  a  later  period  the  Roman  Catholic* 
added  to  these  the  works  of  Bellarmine,  Martianay, 
Calmet,  Jahn,  and  Arigler. 

On  the  part  of  the  Lutherans  were  added  by 
Matt.  Flacius,  Clavis .Scriptures  Satrcr.  Basileae, 
1537,  and  often  reprinted  in  two  volumes  ;  by 
Johann  Gerhard,  Tractatus  de  Legitime  Scrip' 
turce  Sacrce  Interpretatione,  Jenae,  1610;  by 
Solomon  Glassius,  Philologice  Sacrce,  libri 
quinque,  Jena?,  1623,  and  often  reprinted  ;  by 
Jacob  Ram  bach,  Institutions  Hermeneuticce 
Sacrce,  Jena?,  1723. 

On  the  part  of  the  Calvinists  there  were  fur- 
nished by  J.  Alph.  Turretinus,  De  Scriptures 
Sacrce  Interpretatione  Tractatus  Bipartite  s* 
Dortrecht,  1723,  and  often  reprinted.  In  the 
English  Church  were  produced  by  Herbert  Maish 
Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  cf 
the  Bible,  Cambridge,  182S. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  has  been 
usual  fo  treat  on  the  Old  Testament  hermeneuiici 
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tnd  on  those  of  the  New  Testament  in  separate 
works.  For  instance,  G.  W.  Meyer,  Versuch 
tiner  Hermeneutik  des  Alien  Testamentes,  Lu- 
beck,  1799;  J.  H.  Pareau,  Instittitio  Interpret  is 
■Veteris  Testamenti,  Trajecti,  1822;  J.  A.  Er- 
nesti,  Instittitio  Interpret  is  Novi  Testamenti, 
Lipsiae,  1761,  ed.  6ta.,  curante  Ammon,  1809. 
Translated  into  English  by  Terrot,  Edinburgh, 
1 S33  ;  Morus,  Super  Hermeneutica  Novi  Testa- 
menti  acroases  academicce,  ed.  Eichstaedt,  Lipsiae, 
1 797-1 802,  in  two  volumes,  but  not  completed; 
K.  A.  G.  Keil,  Leh%uch  der  Hermeneutik  des 
Ncuen  Testamentes,  nach  Grundsatzsn  der 
grammat,sch-historischeti  Interpretation,  Leipzig, 
1S10;  the  same  work  in  Latin,  Lipsiae,  1811; 
T.  T.  Conybeare,  The  Barnpton  Lectures  for 
the  year  1824,  being  an  attempt  to  trace  the 
History  and  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  se- 
condary end  spiritual  Interpretation  of  Scripture, 
Oxford,  1824  ;  Schleiermacher,  Hermeneutik 
und  Kri  ik  mit  besonderer  Beziehung  anf  das 
Neue  Testament,  herausgegeben  von  Lucke, 
Berlin,  .838;  H.  Nik.  Klausen,  Hermeneutik 
des  Neuen  Testamentes,  aus  dem  Danischen, 
Leipzig,  1841  ;  Chr.  Gottlieb  Wilke,  Vie  Her- 
meneutik des  Neuen  Testamentes  systematisch 
dargestellt,  Leipzig,  1843.*— K.  A.  C. 

INTRODUCTION,  BIBLICAL.  The  Greek 
word  daaycoyq,  in  the  sense  of  an  introduction  to 
a  science,  occurs  only  in  later  Greek,  and  was 
first  used  to  denote  an  introduction  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  Bible,  by  a  Greek  called 
Adrian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ. 
'ASpidvov  etcrcryctfy^  ttjs  ypacpris  is  a  small  book, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  assist  readers  who  are 
unacquainted  with  biblical  phraseology  in  rightly 
understanding  peculiar  words  and  expressions.  It 
was  first  edited  by  David  Hoeschel,  under  the  title 
of  Adriani  Isagoge  in  Sacram  Scripturam  Gormce 
cum  Scholiis,  Augustae  Vindobonae,  1602,  4to. 
This  work  is  reprinted  in  the  London  edition  of  the 
Critici  Sacri,  torn.  viii. ;  and  in  the  Frankfort  edi- 
tion, torn.  vi.  Before  Adrian,  the  want  of  similar 
works  had  already  been  felt,  and  books  of  a 
corresponding  tendency  were  in  circulation,  but 
they  did  not  bear  the  title  of  elaayooyf].  Melito  of 
Sardis,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  wrote  a  book  under  the  title  r\  K\fis, 
being  a  key  botlj  to  the  Old  and  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  so-called  Af&is,  which  were  written 
at  a  later  period,  are  books  of  a  similar  description. 
Some  of  these  Ae£e;s  have  been  printed  in  Matthaei's 
Novum  Testamentum  Greece,  and  in  Boissonade's 
Anecdota  Grceca,  torn.  iii.  Parisiis,  1831.  These 
are  merely  linguistic  introductions  ;  but  there  was 
soon  felt  the  want  of  works  which  might  solve  other 
questions ;  such  as,  for  instance,  what  are  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  us  in  biblical  interpre- 
tation. The  Donatist  Ticonius  wrote,  about  the 
year  380,  liegulce  ad  investigandam  U  invenien- 
dam  Intelligentiam  Script uraruin  Septem.  St. 
Augustine,  in  his  work  De   Doctrinu  Christiana, 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  seem  to 
nave  become  acquainted  with  a  very  valuable 
Work  on  the  general  subject,  recently  published  in 
this  country,  under  the  title  of  Sacred  Herme- 
ueutics  developed  and  applied ;  including  a 
History  of  Biblical  Interpretation  from  the 
tarliesi  of  the  Fathers  to  the  Reformation,  by 
»  *»  Wpv.  S.  Davidson,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh,    1813. 


(iii.  302),  says  concerning  these  seven  rules,  that 
the  author's  intention  was  by  means  off  them  to 
open  the  secret  sense  of  Holy  Writ,  •  quasi  cla- 
vibus,1  as  if  it  were  by  keys. 

There  arose  also  a  question  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  Holy  Writ — that  is  to  say,  what  belonged, 
and  what  did  not  belong,  to  Holy  Writ ;  and  also 
respecting  the  contents  of  the  separate  biblical 
books,  and  the  order  in  which  they  should  follow 
each  other,  &c. 

About  a.d.  550,  Cassiodorus  wrote  his  Institu- 
iiones  Divina*.  He  mentions  in  this  work,  under 
the  name  of  Introductores  Divines  Scripturce 
five  author?  who  had  been  engaged  in  biuiica. 
investigatioi^,  uiid  in  his  tenth  chapter  speaks  of 
them  thus  : — Ad  introductores  scripturae  divinae 

^  sollicita  mente   red  earn  us,  id  est  Ti- 

conium  Donatistam,  Sanctum  Aigu^tinum  de 
doctrina  Christiana,  Adrianum,  Elxhiskium,  et 
Junili.um,  quos  sedula  curiositate  collegi,  ut, 
quibus  erat  similis  intentio,  in  uno  corpore  adu- 
nati  codices  clauderentur  :  —  'Let  us  eag<  rly 
return  to  the  guides  to  Holy  Writ ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  Donatist  Ticonius,  to  St.  Augustine  os 
Christian  doctrine,  to  Adrian,  Eucherius,  and 
Junillus,  whom  I  have  sedulously  collected,  in 
order  that  works  of  a  similar  purport  might  be 
combined  in  one  volume.5 

Henceforward  the  title,  Introductio  in  Scrip- 
turam Sacram,  was  established,  and  remained 
current  for  all  works  in  which  were  solved  ques- 
tions introductory  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  In 
the  Western,  or  Latin  church,  during  a  thousand 
years,  scarcely  any  addition  was  made  to  the  col- 
lection of  Cassiodorus ;  while  in  the  Eastern,  or 
Greek  church,  only  two  works  written  during- this 
long  period  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  both  bearing 
the  title,  ~2,vvo\pis  tt)s  deias  ypa<p7)s.  One  of  these 
works  was  falsely  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  and  the 
other  as  falsely  to  Chrysostom. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Dominican  friar,  Sautes  Pagninus,  who  died 
in  1541,  published  his  Isagoge,  by  means  of  which 
he  intended  to  revive  the  biblical  knowledge  of 
Jerome  and  St.  Augustine.  This  work,  consider- 
ing the  time  of  its  appearance,  was  a  great  step 
in  advance.  Its  title  is,  Santis  Pagnini  Lucensis 
Isagoge  ad  Sacras  Litcras,  liber  unicus,  Coloniae, 
1540,  fol. 

Ihe  work  of  the  Dominican  friar,  Sixtus  of 
Sienna,  who  died  in  1599,  is  of  greater  impoi  ranee, 
although  it  is  manifestly  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Inquisition,  which  had  just  been 
restored,  and  is  perceptibly  shackled  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Sixtus  had  the 
intention,  worthy  of  an  inquisitor,  to  expurgate 
from  Christian  literature  every  heretical  element. 
The  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum,  which  was 
then  fjrst  published,  had  the  same  object  ;  but 
Sixtus  furnished  also  a  list  of  l>ooks  to  l>e  u.»ed  by 
a  true  Catholic  Christian  for  the  right  undeistaml- 
ing  off  Holy  Writ,  as  well  as  the  principles  wnich 
should  guide  a  Roman  Catholic  in  critic  ism  and 
interpretation.  The  title  of  his  (fork  is,  Biblwthccu, 
Saucta  ab  A.  F.  Sixto,  Sow/isi.  ordinis  pra-di- 
catorum,  ex  preecipuis  Catholica  Eceietue  auc- 
toribus  colleota,  et  hi  orto  libros  diges/a,  Yenetiis, 
1666.  This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  Ca-uinal 
Ghisleri,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  ill  1566, 
under  the  name  of  Pius  V.  :  it  has  frequently 
been  reprinted. 
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The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  prevented 
die  Roman  Catholics  from  moving  freely  in  the 
field  of  biblical  investigation,  while  the  Protestants 
zealously  carried  out  their  researches  in  various 
iluect ions.  The  Illyrian.  Matthias  Flacius,  in 
his  (Ha vis  Scripturce  Sacrce,  seu  de  Sermone  Sa~ 
crarum  Literarum,  which  was  first  printed  at 
Basle,  1567,  in  folio,  furnished  an  excellent  work 
on  biblical  Hermeneutics;  but  it  was  surpassed 
by  the  Prolegomena  of  Brian  Walton,  which  be- 
long to  his  celebrated  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta, 
London,  1657,  six  volumes  fol.  These  Prolego- 
mena contain  much  that  will  always  be  accounted 
valuable  and  necessary  lor  the  true  criticism  of 
tne  Sacred  text.  They  have  been  published  sepa- 
rately, with  notes,  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  in 
2  vols.  Svo.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  excellent 
works  were  produced  on  isolated  portions  of  bi- 
blical introduction,  but  they  were  not  equalled  in 
merit  by  tie  works  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
furnish  a  whole  system  of  biblical  introduction. 

The  following  biblical  introductions  are  among 
the  best  of  those  which  were  published  about  that 
period:  Michaelis  Wallheri  OJ/icina  Biblica  no- 
viter  adapcrta,  $f„  Lipsia?,  first  published,  in 
1630;  Abrahanii  Calovii  Criticus  Succr  Biblicus, 
tyc,  Vitembergse,  1313;  J.  II.  Hottinger,  The- 
saurus Philol  gicus,seu  Clavis  Scrijrtune  Sacrct, 
Tij^uii,  lb' 19;  Johannis  Hemic  i  Heidegger  l^n- 
chindion  HibUcum  Upo/jLvquovixoi',  Tiguri.  lbSl  ; 
Leusden,  a  Dutchman,  published  a  work  entitled 
Philologus  Ilcbrceus,  &;c,  Utrecht,  1656,  and  Phi- 
loloyus  llebrceo-Crcecus  Gcncralis,  Utrecht,  Ki70. 
Ail  these  works  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 

The  dogmatical  zeal  of  the  Protestants  was 
greatly  excited  by  the  work  of  Louis  Capelle,  a 
reformed  divine  and  learned  professor  at  Saumur, 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  Ludovici  Ca|>- 
pelli  Critica  Sacra;  sive  de  variis  qu<e  in  vctcris 
Testa menti  libris  occurrunt  lectionibus  libri  sex. 
Ldita  opcre  ac  studio  Jonmis  Cappclti,  aucturis 
tilii.  Paiisiis,  1650.  A  learned  Roman  Catholic 
and  priest  of  the  Oratory,  Richaid  Simon,  who 
was  bom  in  lboS,  ami  died  in  1712,  rightly  per- 
ceived, from  the  dogmatical  bile  stirred  up  by 
Capelle,  that  biblical  criticism  was  the  most 
effective  weapon  to  be  employed  against  the  Pro- 
testantism which  had  grown  cold  and  sti tl"  in  dog- 
matics. He  therefore  devoted  his  critical  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  to  the  service  of  the  Roman  Catfiolic 
clnuch,  and  endeavomed  to  inflict  a  death-blow 
upon  Protestantism.  The  result,  however,  was  the 
production  of  Simon's  excellent  work  on  biblical 
criticism,  which  became  the  basis  on  which  the 
science  of  biblical  introduction  was  raised.  Si- 
mon was  the  first  who  correctly  separated  the  cri- 
ticism of  t lie  Old  Testament  from  that  of  the  New. 
His  works  on  biblical  introduction  appeared  under 
the  following  titles  :  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieuz 
Testament,  Paris,  1678.  This  work  was  inaccu- 
rately reprinted  at  Amsterdam  by  Elzevir  in  1679, 
and  subsequently  in  many  other  bad  piratical  edi- 
tions. Among  these  the  most  complete  was  that 
printed,  together  with  several  polemical  treatises 
occasioned  by  this  work,  at  Rotterdam,  in  1685, 
4to. ; — Histoire  Critique  du  Texte  du  Nouveau 
Testament,  Rotterdam,  1689  ;'  Histoire  Critique 
des  Versions  du  Nouveau  Testament,  Rotterdam, 
1690  ;  Histoire  Critique  des  principaux  Com- 
ntmU'te'irs  du  Nouveau  Testament,  Rotterdam, 
1693      By  these  excellent  critical  works  Simon 
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established  a  claim  ujxm  the  gra  itude  of  a.l  real 
friends  of  truth ;  but  he  was  thanked  by  none  o* 
the  prevailing  parties  in  the  Christian  church 
The  Protestants  saw  in  Simon  only  an  enemy 
of  their  church,  not  the  thorough  investigator  and 
friend  of  truth.  To  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  tin 
other  hand,  Simon's  works  appeared  to  be  destruo- 
tive,  because  they  demonstrated  their  ecclesiastical 
decrees  to  be  arbitrary  and  unhistorical.  The 
Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Paris  imme- 
diately after  its  publication,  and  in  Protestant 
countries  also  it  was  forbidden  to  reprint  it.  The 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  Bossuet,  lamented  that 
Simon  had  undermined  the  dogma  of  tradition, 
and  had  changed  the  holy  fathers  into  Protestants. 
Simon,  as  an  honest  investigator  and  friend  of 
truth,  remained  undisturbed  ;  but  kept  aloof  from 
both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  by  both  of 
which  parties  he  was  persecuted,  and  died  in  1712, 
in  a  merely  external  connection  with  the  Romish 
church. 

The  churches  endeavoured,  witn  apparent  suc- 
cess, to  destroy  Simon  and  his  writings,  in  a  host 
of  inimical  aud  condemnatory  publications,  by 
which  the  knowledge  of  truth  was  not  in  the  least 
promoted.  However,  the  linguistic  and  truly 
scientific  researches  of  Pocock  ;  the  Oriental  school 
in  the  Netherlands  ;  the  unsurpassed  work  of 
Humphry  Hody,  De  Bibliorum  Tcxtibus  Ori- 
yinalibus  Versionibus,  tkc,  Oxonia?,  1705,  folio; 
the  excellent  criticism  ol  Mill,  in  his  Novum  Tts- 
tatnentum  Gfte cum  cum  Lectionibus  Variuntibus, 
Oxomte,  1707,  folio;  which  was  soon  followed  by 
AVelstein's  Novum  Tcstamentiun  Creecum  cdi' 
tionis  receptee,  cum  Lectionibus  Variantibus, 
Amstelodami,  1751-2,  folio,  and  by  which  even 
Johann  Albert  Bengel,  who  died  in  1752,  wao 
convinced,  in  spite  of  his  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy 
(comp.  Bengelii  Apparatus  Criticus  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti,  p.  634,  sq.)  ;  the  biblical  works  by  Jo- 
hann Heinrich  Michaelis,  especially  his  Biblia 
Hcbraica  ex  Manuscriptis  et  impressis  Codicibus, 
Hala>,  1720  ;  and  Benjamin  Kennicott's  Vetua 
Testamentum  Hebraicum  cum  variis  Lectionibus, 
Oxoniaa,  1776,  and  the  revival  of  classical  philo- 
logy ; — all  tliis  gradually  led  to  results  which 
coincided  with  Simon's  criticism,  and  showed  the 
enormous  difference  between  historical  truth  and 
the  arbitrary  ecclesiastical  opinions  which  were 
still  prevalent  in  the  woiks  on  biblical  introduc- 
tion by  Pritius,  Black  wall,  Carpzov,  Van  Til, 
Moldenhauer,  and  others.  Johann  David  Mi- 
chaelis, who  died  in  1791,  mildly  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  church  with  historical  truth,  but  has 
been  rewarded  by  the  anathemas  of  the  eccle- 
siastical party,  who  have  pronounced  him  a  heretic. 
By  their  ecclesiastical  persecutors,  Richard  Simon 
was  falsely  described  to  be  a  disciple  of  the 
atheistical  Spinoza,  and  Michaelis  as  a  follower 
of  both  Simon  and  Spinoza.  However,  the  me- 
diating endeavours  of  Michaelis  gradually  pre- 
vailed. His  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
appeared  first  as  a  work  of- moderate  size,  under 
the  title  of  Johann  David  Michaelis  Einleitung 
in  die  Gottlichen  Schriften  des  Neuen  Bundes, 
Gottingen,  1750,  8vo.  It  was  soon  translated  into 
English.  In  the  years  1765-6  Michaelis  published 
a  second  and  augmented  edition  of  the  German  ori- 
ginal, in  two  volumes.  The  fourth  edition,  which 
received  great  additions,  and  in  which  many  alter- 
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(it  ions  were  made,  appeared  in  1788,  in  two  vols. 
4fo.  This  edition  was  ti atvslat t-d  and  essentially 
ftUgtiiervf'ed  by  Ihnbert  Marsh,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Peterborough, and  appeared  under  tiie  title,  Intro- 
duction to  the  Neio  Testament,  l>y  John  David 
Michaelis,  translate  I  from  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
German,  and  considerahly  augmented,  Cambridge, 
1791-1801,4  vols.  Svo.  Michaelis  commenced  also 
an  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  did  not 
complete  it.  A  portion  of  it,  was  printed  under 
the  title,  Einleitung  in  die  Gottlichen  Schriften 
des  Altai  Bundcs,  Theil  i.  Abschnitt  1,  Hamburg, 
1787. 

A  work  by  Ed.  Harwood,  entitled  A  Neio  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  London,  1767-71,  was  translated, 
into  German  by  Schulz,  Halle,  1770  73,  in  three 
volumes.  In  this  book  there  are  so  many  hete- 
rogeneous materials,  that  it  scarcely  belongs  to 
the  science  of  introduction. 

The  study  of  New  Testament  introduction  was 
in  Germany  especially  promoted  also  by  Johann 
Solomon  Semler,  who  died  at  Halle  in  1791.  It 
was  by  Sender's  influence  that  the  critical  works 
of  Richard  Sim'  n  were  translated  into  German, 
and  the  works  of  Wetstein  re-edited  and  circulated. 
The  original  works  of  Semler  on  biblical  intro- 
'uction  are  his  Apparatus  ad  Uberalem  Novi  Tes~ 
tamenti  Inlerpretationem,  Hala?,  17G7,  and  his 
Abhandlung  von  freierUntersuchunq  des  Canons, 
4  vols.,  Halle,  1771-5. 

Semler's  school  produced  Johann  Jacob  Gries- 
bach,  who  died  at  Jena  in  the  year  1812.  Gries- 
bach's  labours  in  correcting  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  are  of  great  value.  K.  A.  Haenlein 
published  a  work  called  Handbuch  der  Einlei- 
tung in  die  Schriften  des  Neucn  Testamentes, 
Erlangen,  1794- 1802,  in  two  volumes,  in  which 
he  fo.lowed  up  the  lectures  of  Griesbach.  A 
second  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  the  years 
1 80 1-9.  This  introduction  contains  excellent 
materials,  but  is  wanting  in  decisive  historical 
criticism. 

Johann  Gottfried  Eichhorn,  who  died  at  Got- 
tingen  in  1827,  was  formed  in  the  school  of  Mi- 
chaelis at  Gbttingen,  and  was  inspired  by  Herder's 
poetical  views  of  the  East  in  general,  and  of  the 
literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  particular. 
Eichhcri!  commenced  his  Introduction  when  the 
times  were  inclined  to  give  up  the  Bible  alto- 
gether, as  a  production  of  priestcraft  inapplicable 
to  the  present  period.  He  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  contents  of  the  Bible  into  harmony  with  mo- 
dern modes  of  thinking,  to  explain,  and  to  recom- 
mend them.  He  endeavoured  by  means  of  hypo- 
theses to  furnish  a  clue  to  their  origin,  without 
sufficiently  regarding  strict  historical  criticism. 
j£j  :hhoin's  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament  was 
first  published  at  Leipsic  in  1780-83,  in  three 
volumes.  The  fifth  edition  was  published  at  Gbt- 
tingen,  1820-21,  in  five  volumes.  His  Einleitung 
in  das  Neve  Testament  was  published  at  Gbttin- 
gen in  1801-27,  in  five  volumes.  The  earlier 
volume*  have  been  republished.  The  exiernal 
treatment  of  the  materials,  the  style,  aim,  and 
many  separate  portion*  of  both  works,  are  masterly 
and  excellent  ;  hut  with  regard  to  linguistic  and 
hist,  rical  research,  they  are  feeble  and  over- 
whelmed wit  i  hy|>othe8*s. 

Leonhardt  Bertholdt  was  a  very  diligent  but 
•ncritical  compiler.    He  made  a  considerable  itep 
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backward  in  the  science  of  introduction,  not  only 
by  reuniting  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into 
one  whole,  but  by  even  intermixing  the  separate 
writings  with  each  other,  in  his  work  entitle, 1 
Historisch-kritische  Einleitung  in  scimmtliehe 
kanonische  und  Apocryphische  Schriften  des 
Alten  und  Neuen  Testamentes,  Erlangen,  1812- 
19,  in  six  volumes. 

The  Isagoge  Historico-critica  in  Libros  Novi 
Foederis  Sacros,  Jenae,  1830,  of  H.  A.  Schott,  is 
more  distinguished  by  diligence  than  by  penetra- 
tion. The  Lehrbuch  der  Historisch-kritischen 
Einleitung  in  die  Bibel  A.  und  N.  T.  Berlin ; 
Theil  1,  Die  Allgemeine  Einleitung  und  das  Alte 
Testament  enthaltend,  1817  (fifth  edition,  1810); 
Theil  %  Das  Neue  Testament  enthaltend,  1826 
(fourth  edition,  1842),  by  W.  M.  Lebrecbt  de 
Wette,  is  distinguished  by  brevity,  precision, 
critical  penetration,  and  in  some  parts  by  com- 
pleteness. This  book  contains  an  excellent  survey 
of  the  various  opinions  prevalent  in  the  sphere  of 
biblical  introduction,  interspersed  with  original 
discussions.  Almost  every  author  on  biblical  cri- 
ticism will  find  that  De  Wette  has  made  use  of 
his  labours  ;  but  in  the  purely  historical  portions 
the  book  is  feeble,  and  indicates  that  the  author 
did  not  go  to  the  first  sources,  but  adopted  the 
opinions  of  others  ;  consequently  the  work  has  no 
internal  harmony.  An  English  translation  of 
this  work,  with  additions  by  the  translator.  Theo- 
dore Parker,  has  lately  appeared  in  America, 
under  the  title  of  A  Critical  and  Historical  In- 
troduction to  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  word  '  introduction  '  being  of  rather  vague 
signification,  there  was  also  formerly  no  definite 
idea  attached  to  the  expression  Biblical  In- 
troduction. In  works  on  this  subject  (as  in 
Home's  Introduction.)  might  be  found  contents 
belonging  to  geography,  antiquities,  interpreta- 
tion, natural  history,  and  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge. Even  the  usual  contents  of  biblical  intro- 
ductions were  so  unconnected,  that  Schleier- 
macher,  in  his  Kurze  Darstellung  des  Theolo- 
gischen  Studiums,  justly  called  it  ein  Mane  her  lei  ; 
that  is,  a  farrago  or  omnium-gatherum.  Biblical 
introduction  was  u-ually  described  as  consisting 
of  the  various  branches  of  preparatory  knowledg.-j 
requisite  for  viewing  and  treating  the  Bible  cor- 
rectly. It  was  distinguished  from  biblicfil  history 
and  archaeology  by  being  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  what  is  usually  callvu  history.  It 
comprised  treatises  on  the  origin  o(  the  Bible,  on 
the  original  languages,  on  the  translations,  and 
on  the  history  of  the  sacred  text ;  and  was  divided 
into  general  and  special  introduction. 

The  author  of  this  article  endeavoured  to  re- 
move this  vagueness  by  furnishing  a  firm  defini- 
tion of  biblical  introduction.  In  his  work, 
Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  von  Dr.  K. 
A.Credner,  th.  i.  Halle,  1836,  he  defined  biblical 
introduction  to  be  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and 
divided  it  into  the  following  parts  : 

1.  The  history  of  the  separate  biblical  books. 

2.  The  history  of  the  co^ection  of  these  books, 
or  of  the  canon. 

3.  The  history  of  the  spread  of  these  books,  or 
of  the  translations  of  it. 

4.  The  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  text. 

5.  The  history  of  the  interpretation  of  it. 
This  view  of  the  science  of  introduction  htf 
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received  much  approbation,  and  is  the  basis  of 
Reus's  Gesclnchte  der  Ileiligen  Schriften  des 
Neuen  Testamentes,  Halle,  1642.  The  results 
of  the  critical  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  are  comprehended  in  the  follow- 
ing work,  Das  Ncue  Testament  nach  scinem 
Zweck,  Ursprungc  utid  Inhalt,  von  A.  R.  Credner, 
Giessen,  1  SI  1-3,  in  two  volumes. 

The  critical  investigation  which  prevailed  in 
Germany  after  the  days  of  Miehaelis,  has  of  late 
been  opjx>sed  by  a  mode  of  treating  biblical  intro- 
duction, not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  free  search 
after  truth  as  in  an  apoVogetical  and  polemical 
style.  This  course,  however,  has  not  enriched 
biblical  science.  To  this  class  of  books  belong 
a  number  of  monographs,  or  treatises  on  separate 
subjects;  also  the  Uandbuch  dor  HiltOfiti h-kri- 
tischen  Einleitung  in  das  Altc  Testament.  Ei  lan- 
gen,  1S;!(J,  l,\  H.  A.  C.  Havernick,  of  which  there 
have  been  published  two  juuts,  in  tiiree  volume, 
and  of  which  an  English  translation  is  in  pre- 
]<uation  ;  and  also  II.  E.  Ferd.  Guencke's  Ein- 
leitung in  das  \eue  I\stanic/it,  Halle,  IS  13,  j,, 
which  loo  frequently  an  anathema  agatnfll  here- 
tics serves  as  a  substitute  for  demonstration.  The 
aj>ologetical  tendency  prevails  in  the  work  of 
G.  Hamilton,  entitled  A  General  Introdiution 
to  the.  Study  of  the  ILbreir  Scrijitur<  v, 
Dublin,  lsj  i  ;  in  Thomas  Hartwell  H.rne's 
Introduction  to  the  Critiml  Study  <md  Kn>ie- 
hdye  of  the  Holy  Scrijitnn  s,  Ac,  London,  lMei, 
four  volumes  (tue  eighth  edition,  lso'.'.  live  \o- 
luuies;;  and  in  J.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books 
of  the  New  Testament,  Edinburgh,  Is  A. 

The  Roniiin  Catholics  also  have,  in  modern 
times,  written  on  biblical  introduction,  although 
the  unchaiiu'eable  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
hinder  all  tree,  critical,  and  scientilh-  treatment  of 
the  subject.  The  Roman  Catholics  can  tieat  bibli- 
cal introduction  only  in  a  polemical  and  apol 
tical  manner,  and  are  obliged  to  keep  up  tlie  atten- 
tion of  their  readers  by  introducing  learned  archae- 
ological researches,  which  conceal  the  want  of  free 
movement.  Tin's  latter  mode  was  adopted  by 
J.  Jalui  (whe  died  at  Vienna  in  1*16)  in  his  Ein- 
teitung  in  die  GOttticken  Biicher  des  alten  Bundts, 
Vienna,  1793.  two  volumes,  and  1802.  three 
volumes;  and  in  his  lntroduetio  in  Libros  Sacros 
Veteris  Testarncnti  in  epitomen  redacta.  Vienna?, 
1 805.  This  work  has  been  republished  by  If. 
Ackermaun,  in  what  are  asserted  to  be  the  third 
and  fourth  editions,  under  the  title  of  lntroduetio 
in  Libros  Sacros  Veteris  Testa menti.  usibiis  aca- 
demicis  accommodata,  Vienna?,  1S25,  and  1839. 
But  these  so-called  new  editions  are  full  of  altera- 
tions and  mutilations,  which  remove  every  free 
expression  of  Jahn,  who  belonged  to  the  liberal 
period  of  tlje  Emperor  Joseph. 

Johann  Leon hard  Hug's  Eiulcitung  in  das  Neue 
Testamert,  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1808,  two 
volumes,  third  edition,  1826,  surpasses  Jahn's 
work  in  ability,  and  has  obtained  much  credit 
among  Protestants  by  its  learned  explanations, 
although  these  frequently  swerve  from  the  point 
in  question.  Hugs  work  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Wait,  LL.D. ; 
but  this  translation  is  much  surpassed  by  that 
of  Fosdick,  published  in  the  United  States, 
and  enriched  by  the  addenda  of  Moses  Stuart. 
The  polemical  and  apologetical  style  prevails 
in    the   work   of  J     G.    Herbst,  Historisch-kri- 


iische  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  da  Alt<rt 
Testamentes,  completed  and  edited  after  the 
death  of  the  author,  by  Welle,  Carlsruhe,  1^10; 
and  in  L' Introduction  Ilistorique  et  Critique 
aux  Li v res  de  l Aneien  et  du  Xouveau  Testa- 
ment, par  J.  B.  Glaire,  Paris,  1839,  four  volumes. 
The  work  of  the  excellent  Feilmoser,  who  died  in 
1 83 1,  Einleitung  in  die  Bi/chcr  des  Xcuen  Bundes, 
in  the  second  edition,  Tubingen,  1830,  forsakes 
the  position  of  a  true  Roman  Catholic,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  distinguished  by  a  noble  ingenuousness 
and  candour.  All  these  last-mentioned  works 
prove  that  the  science  01  introduction  cannot 
prosj>er  in  ecclesiastical  letters. —  K.  A.  C. 

[It  seems  desirable  to  add  to  this  article  a  short 
view  of  the  woiks  on  Biblical  Introduction  which 
have  appeared  in  England.  These  are  mostly  of 
small  importance  in  comparison  with  the  great 
woiks  on  tue  subject  which  have  been  produced 
on  the  Continent ;  and  hence  few  of  them  have 
engaged  tue  notice  of  the  Contributor  to  whom 
we  aie  indebted  for  the  preceding  article. 

Collier's  Sacred  Interpreter,  2  vols.  bvo.  1716, 
was  one  of  our  earliest  publications  of  this  kind. 
It  went  through  several  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  German  in  17.30.  It  relates  both  to 
the  Old  ami  New   T.  stament,  and    is   described 

by  Bishop  Maul)  as  'a  good  popular  preparation 

for  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.' 

Lardner  *  History  of  the  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists. 3  vols.  Svo.  1756-7,  is  described  by  the 
same  critic  as  an  admirable  introduction  to  the 
New  T«  lament.  '  It  is  a  storehouse  of  literary 
information,  collected  with  equal  industry  and 
fidelity.'  From  tins  work,  from  the  English 
translation  oi  Michael is's  Introduction,  1761 
and  from  Dr.  Owen  s  Observations  on  the  Gos- 
}>cls,  1761,  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Drum  ore,  com- 
piled a  u>el'ul  manual,  called  A  Key  to  the  Nero 
Testament,  which  has  gone  through  many  edi 
tiolis,  and  is  much  in  request  among  the  candi- 
dates for  ordination  in  the  Established  Church. 

The  Key  to  the  Old  Testament,  1700,  by 
Dr.  Giay,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol,  was  writ- 
ten in  imitation  of  Percy's  compilation;  but  it 
is  a  much  more  elaborate  peiformance  tlian  the 
Key  to  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  compilation 
from  a  great  variety  of  works,  references  to 
which  are  given  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  Bishop 
Marsh  speaks  of  it  as  'a  very  useful  publication 
for  students  of  divinity,  who  will  find  at  one 
view  what  must  otherwise  be  collected  from 
many  writers."  It  is  still  popular,  the  tenth 
edition  having  been  published  in  1841.  But  a 
professed  compilation,  which  contains  in  its  latest 
edition  no  reference  to  any  work  published  for 
above  half  a  century  past,  must  necessarily  be  far 
behind  the  present  state  of  our  information  on  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

Dr.  Harwood  s  Introduction  to  the  Study  and 
Knoxcledge  of  the  New  Testament,  2  vols.  8vo. 
1767,  1771,  although  noticed  by  our  contributor, 
is  not  properly  an  introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  the  usual  and  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
It  does  not  describe  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  is  a  collection  of  dissertations  relative 
partly  to  the  character  of  the  sacred  writers,  Jew- 
ish history  and  customs,  and  to  such  parts  of 
heathen  antiquities  as  have  reference  to  the  New 
Testament. 

The  first  volume  of  Bishoo  Tomline's  Element* 
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9/ Christian  Theology  contains  at)  introduction 
bOttl  to  t tie  Old  and  to  (he  New  Testament,  and 
has  been  published  in  a  separate  form.  It  is 
soiled  to  its  purpose  as  a  manual  for  students  in 
divinity  ;  but  t he  standard  of  present  attainment 
cannot  be  very  high  if,  as  Marsh  states,  '  it  may 
be  read  with  advantage  by  the  most  experienced 
divine.' 

The  works  of  Dr.  Cook,  the  Rev.  G.  Hamilton, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  II.  Home,  are  mentioned  in  the 
atx>ve  article;  but  the  slight  notice  of  Home's 
Introduction  which  it  contains  will  scarcely 
satisfy  those  who  are  aware  that  it  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  work  of  the  kind  which  we 
nossess.  We  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the  opinion 
of  Bishop  Marsh,  that  it  is  '  upon  the  whole  a 
very  useful  publication,  and  does  great  credit  to 
the  industry  and  researches  of  the  indefatigable 
author.'  We  may  add,  that  it  has  worthily 
occupied  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  high 
and  influential  place  in  our  theological  literature  ; 
during  which  it  has  satisfied  the  current  demand 
for  the  kind  of  information  which  it  offers,  and 
has  done  much  to  form  a  class  of  students  who 
now  take  their  stand  upon  it,  and  look  with  desire 
to  the  fields  beyond,  where  lie  the  vast  treasures 
'in  every  department  of  biblical  literature  which 
the  wonderful  activity  of  continental  research 
has  of  late  years  accumulated.  Had  the  able 
and  pious  author  more  largely  availed  himself  of 
these  important  sources  of  information,  the  value 
of  his  work  to  a  large  and  rapidly-increasing 
class  of  students  would  have  been  very  much 
enhanced.  A  very  useful  abridgment  of  this 
Introduction,  in  1  vol.  12mo.,  appeared  in  1829 
under  the  title  of  A  Compendious  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  Another  manual, 
under  the  title  of  A  Scripture  Help,  1806,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  has  been  received  with  emi- 
nent favour;  and  we  have  seen  the  first  volume 
of  an  admirable  work  for  junior  students  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  in  1835  under  the 
title  of  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  and  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  by  C.  E.  Stowe.  We 
know  not  whether  the  second  volume  has  yet 
appeared]. 

IOTA  (Auth.  Vers.  'Jot '),  the  smallest  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  (t) ;  derived  from  the  He- 
brew jod(s)  and  the  Syriac  judh  (^»),  and  em- 
ployed metaphorically  to  express  the  minutest 
trifle.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  several  metaphors 
derived  from  the  alphabet — as  when  alpha,  the 
first  letter,  and  omega,  the  last,  are  employed  to 
express  the  beginning  and  the  end.  We  are  not 
to  suppose,  however,  that  this  proverb  was  exclu- 
sively apposite  in  the  Greek  language.  The 
same  practical  allusion  equally  existed  in  He- 
brew, some  curious  examples  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Wetstein  and  Lightfoot.  One  of  these 
may  here  suffice  : — In  the  Talmud  (Sanhed.  xx.  2) 
it  is  fabled  that,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  came 
and  prostrated  itself  before  God,  and  said,  '  O 
Lord  of  the  universe,  thou  hast  written  iti  me  thy 
law,  but  now  a  testament  defective  in  some  parts 
is  defective  in  all.  Behold,  Solomon  endeavours 
to  root  the   letter  jod  out  of  me*  (i.  e.  in  the  text, 

D^J  naT  &6,  'he  shall  not  multiply  wives' 
(Dent,  xv  i.  17).  'The  hi-ly,  blessed  God  an- 
•ws  red-  -  Soh.vji.jn,  and  a  tin  usand  such  as  he,  shall 
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perish,  but  the  least  word  shall  not  perish  out  of 
thee.'  This  is,  in  fact,  a  }jurallel  not  only  to  the 
usage  but  t he  sentiment,  as  conveyed  in  Matt, 
v.  IS,  'One  jot,  or  one  tittle,  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
flroni  the  law.' 

IRON.     This  word,  wherever  it  occurs   in  the 

English  Version,  answers  to   THB,  or  to  its  Chal- 
daic  ;  to  aloripos  in  the  Sept.  ;  and  to  ferrum  in 
the  Vulg.,  except  where   it  gives  an   explanatory 
translation,   as    S  falcatos  currus'  (Judg.    iv.   3), 
though  it  sometimes  gives  the  literal  translation 
of  the  same  term,  as  '  ferreos  currus*  (Josh.  xvii. 
18).     The  use  of  the  Greek  and    Latin  words,  in 
classical  authors  of  every-a^e,  fixes  their   mean- 
ing.     That    aiSripos    means   iron,    in    Homer,   is 
plain  from  his  simile  derived  from  the  quenching 
of  iron  in  water,  which  he  applies  to  the   hissing 
noise  produced  in  piercing  the  eye  of  Polyphemus 
with  the  pointed  stake  (Odys.  ix.  391).       Much 
stress    has    been   laid   upon   the  absence  of   iron 
among  the  most  ancient  remains  of  Egypt ;  but  the 
speedy  decomposition  of  this  metal,  especially  when 
buried  in  the  nitrous  soil  of  Egypt,  may  account 
for   the  absence  of  it  among   the   remains  of  the 
early  monarchs  of  a  Pharaonic  age  (Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egypt.,  iii.   246).      Tubal-Cain    is    the 
first-mentioned  smith,  'a  forger  of  every  instru- 
ment of  iron'  (Gen.  iv.  22).     From  that   time  we 
meet   with  manufactures   in   iron  of  the  utmost 
variety  (some  articles  of  which  seem  to  be  anti- 
cipations of  what  are   commonly  supposed  to  be 
modern  inventions) ;  as   iron  weapons  or  instru- 
ments   (Num.    xxxv.7;'Job  xx.   24);  barbed 
irons,  used  in  hunting  (Job  xli.  7);  an  iron  bed- 
stead (Dent.  iii.  11)  ;  chariots  of  iron  (Josh.  xvii. 
16,    and    elsewhere);     iron     weights     (shekels) 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  7);    harrows  of  iron  (2  Sam.  xii. 
31);     iron     armour    (2  Sain,     xxiii.    7);     tools 
(I  Kings  vi.  7  ;  2  Kings  vi.  5);    horns  (1  Kings 
xxii.  11);  nails,  hinges   (1  Chron.    xxii.  3);   fet- 
ters (Ps.  cv.  18);    bars  (Ps.  cvii.  16);    iron  bars 
used  in  fortifying  the  gates  of  towns  (Ps.  cvii.  16; 
Isa.  xlv.  2);    a  pen  of  iron  (Job  xix.  24;   Isa. 
xvii.    I);     a  pillar    (Jer.    i.    18);     yokes    (Jer. 
xxviii.  13);  pan  (Ezek.  iv.  3)  ;  trees  bound  with 
iron  (Dan.   iv.    15);    gods  of  iron    (Dan.  v.  4); 
threshing-instruments  (Amos  i.  3)  ;  and    in   later 
times,   an    iron    gate  (Acts   xii.  10);  the  actual 
cautery  (1  Tim.  iv.  2) ;  breastplates  (Rev,  ix.  9). 
The  mineral  origin   of  iron  seems  clearly  al- 
luded to  in  Job  xxviii.  2.     It  would  seem  that  in 
ancient   times  it   was  a  plentiful  production  of 
Palestine  \Deut.  viii.  9).     There  appear  to  have 
been  furnaces  for  smelting  at  an   early  period  in 
Egypt  (Dent.  iv.  20).     The  requirement  that  the 
altar  should  be  made  of  '  whole  stones  over  which 
no  man   had  lift   up  any  iron,'  recorded   in  Josh, 
viii.  31,  does  not   imply  any  objection  to  iron  as 
such,  but  seems  to  be  merely  a  mode  of  directing 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  idolatry,  the  stories  must 
not  undergo  any  preparation   by  art.     Iron  was 
prepared  in  abundance  by  David  for  the  building 
of  the  temple  (1  Chron.  xxii.  3),  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  thousand  talents  (1  Chron.  xxix.  7), 
or  rather 'without   weight'   (I  Chron.  xxii.    14). 
Working    in    iron    was    considered     a    calling 
(2  Chron.  ii.  7)  [Smith].      Iron    seems  to  have 
been  better  from  some  countries,  or  to  have  under- 
gone  some  hardening  preparation   by  the    inha- 
bitants of  them,  such  as  were  the  people   called 
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Clvalyhes,  living  near  the  Euxine  Sea  (Jer.  xv. 
12 1;  to  have  been  imported  from  Tarshish  to 
Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  12),  and  '  bright  iron1  from 
Dan  and  Javan  (ver.  19).  The  superior  hardness 
of  iron  above  all  other  substances  is  alluded  to  in 
Dan.  it.  40.  It  was  found  among  the  Midian- 
ites  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  and  was  part  of  the  wealth 
distributed  among  the  tribes  at  their  location  in 
ti.e  land  (Josh.  xxii.  8). 

Iron  is  mr taphoricaJly  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing instances: — affliction  is  signified  by  the 
furnace  for  smelting  it  (Dent.  iv.  20);  under  the 
same  figure,  chastisement  (Ezek.  xxii.  18,  20.  22  ; 
reducing  the  earth  to  total  barrenness  by  turning 
it  into  iron  (Dent,  xxviir.  23)  ;  slavery,  by  a  yoke 
of  iron  (l)eut.  xxviii.  18);  strength,  by  a  bar  of 
it  (Job  xl.  18J);  the  extreme  of  hardness  (Job  xli. 
27);  severity  of  government,  by  "a  rod  of  iron 
:Ps.  ii.  9)  ;  affliction,  by  iron  fetters  (Ps.  cvii.  10); 
prosperity,  by  giving  silver  for  iron  (Tsa.  lx.  17); 
political  ^length  (Dan.  ii.  33);  obstinacy,  by  an 
iron  sinew  in  the  neck  (Isa.  xlviii.  4)  ;  giving 
supernatural  fortitrnk1  to  a  prophet,  making  him 
aii  iron  pillar  (Jer.  i.  18);  destructive  power  of 
empires,  by  iron  teeth  (Dan.  vii.  7);  deterioration 
of  character,  by  becoming  iron  (Jer.  vi.  28  ;  Kzek. 
xxii.  18).  which  resembles  ,the  idea  of  the  iron 
age;  a  tiresome  burden,  by  a  ma«s  of  iron  ]■]••- 
«lus.  xxii.  15);»the  greatest  obstacles,  by  walls  of 
"non  (2  Mace  xi.  9)  ;  the  certainty  with  which  a 
real  enemy  will  "ever  show  hvs  hatred,  by  tin*  ru9t 
returning  upon  iron  (Kcclus.  xii.  10).  Iron 
seems  used,  as  by  the  Greek  poets,  metonymicall  f 
i'or  the  sword  (Isa.  x  .11  ),  and  so  the  Sept  under- 
stands it,  i.idxaipa.  The  following  is  selected  as 
a  beautiful  comparison  made  to  iron  (Prov. 
xxvii.  17),  'Iron  (literally)  uniteth  iron;  so  a 
man  uniteth  the  countenance  of  his  friend,'  gives 
stability  to  his  appearance  by  his  presence.  A 
most  graphic  description  of  a  s?ntih  at  work  is 
found  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28. — J.  F.  D. 

ISAAC  (pnV?  ;  Sept.  Io-aa*),  son  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  Itorn  in  his  parents'  old  age.  The 
promise  of  a  son  had  been  made  to  them  when 
Abraham  was  vi>ited  by  the  Lord  in  the  plains 
of  Manne.  and  appeared  so  unlikely  to  be  ful- 
filled, seeing  that  both  Abraham  and  Sarah  were 
'  well  stricken  in  years,'  that  its  utterance  caused 
the  latter  to  laugh  incredulously.  Beng  reproved 
for  her  unbelief,  she  denied  that  she  had  laughed. 
The  retson  assigned  for  the  special  visitation  thus 
promised  was,  in  etl'ect,  that  Abraham  was  pious, 
and  Would  train  Ins  offspring  in  piety,  so  that  he 
would  become  the  founder  o\'  a  great  nation,  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  in 
nim. 

In  d le  time  Sarah  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  re- 
ceived the  name  ef  Isaac.  The  reason  assigned 
in  Gen.  xxi.  G  for  the  adoption  of  this  name,  has 
reference  to  the  laughter  occasioned  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  divine  intention — 'and  Sarah 
said.  God  hath  made  me  to  laugh,  all  that  hear 
will  laugh  with  me' — the  laugh  of  incredulity 
Oeing  changed  into  the  laugh  of  joy  (comp.  Gen. 
xxi.  0  ;  xviii.  12;  xvii.  17).  In  the  last  passage 
Abraham  is  said  to  have  laughed  also  when  in- 
armed of  God  himself  that  he  and  Sarah  should 
nave  a  son,  though  he  was  a  hundred  and  his 
wife  ninety  years  old. 

Some  writers  have  seen  a  discrepancy  in  the  pas- 


sages before  referred  to,  and  nave  hence  conjectured 
that  we  have  here  to  do,  not  with  history,  but 
historical  legends  (Winer,  JIandworterb.'j.  We 
are  unable  to  find  anything  of  a  nature  to  excif« 
suspicion  or  abate  confidence,  there  being  s<  Aicely 
any  variations,  and  certainly  none  but  such  as 
might  easily  arise  on  a  purely  historical  ground. 
.  The  first  fact  that  we  read  of  in  the  history  of 
Isaac,  is  the  command  given  to  his  father  fo  oiler 
the  youth — '  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom 
thou  lovest' — for  a  burnt-offering  on  a  mountain 
in  the  laud  of  Moriah.  Abraham  proceeded  to 
obey  the  divine  direction,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
slaying  Isaac,  when  his  hand  was  withheld  by  the 
interposition  of  God,  a  ram  for  sacrifice  being 
provided  instead. 

This  event  has  found  no  few  detractors.  Eich- 
horn  (Bibl.  f.  Bibl.  Lit.  i.  45,  sq.)  regarded  the 
whole  as  a  vision  ;  Otmar  (Menkes  s  Mag.  ii.  517), 
as  the  explanation  of  an  hieroglyph;  Bruns 
(Pau/us  Monorab.  vi.  1,  sq.)  finds  the  source 
of  it  in  the  Fhienician  custom  of  sacrificing 
children.  Some  compare  (  Rosen nui Her,  Mor- 
genl.  i.  95)  with  this  narrative  the  Grecian  story 
of  Iphigenia.  and  other  fables  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  general  aim  of  certain  writers  has . I>een,  as 
.they  consider  it,  to  relieve  the  Bible  from  the 
odium  which  the  narrated  circumstances  are  in 
their  opinion  litted  to  occasion.  That  the  passage 
is  free  from  every  possible  objection,  it  may  be 
too  much  to  assert :  it  is,  however,  equally  clear 
that  many  of  the  objections  taken  to  it  arise  from 
viewing  the  facts  from  a  wrong  position,  or  under 
the  discolouring  medium  of  a  foregone  and  ad- 
verse conclusion.  The  ordy  proper  way  is  1o 
consider  it  as  it  is  represented  in  the  sacred  page. 
The  command,  then,  was  expressly  designed  to 
try  Abraham's  faith.  Destined  as  the  patriarch 
was  to  be  the  father  of  the  faithful,  was  he  worthy 
of  his  high  and  dignilied  position1?  ii'  his  own 
ol>euience  was  weak,  he  could  not  train  others  in 
faith,  trust,  and  love  :  hence  a  trial  was  neces- 
sary. That  he  was  not  without  holy  dispositions 
was  already  known,  and  indeed  recognised  in  the 
divine  favours  of  which  he  had  been  the  object ; 
but  was  he  prepared  to  do  and  to  suffer  all  God;s 
will?  Religious  perfection  and  his  position  alike 
demanded  a  perfect  heart  :  hence  the  kind  ol 
trial.  If  he  were  willing  to  surrender  even  nis 
only  child,  and  act  himself  both  as  offerer  and 
priest  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  required  victim,  if 
he  could  so  far  conquer  his  natural  affections,  so 
subline  the  father  in  his  heart,  then  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  his  will  was  wholly  reconciled  to 
God's,  and  that  he  was  worthy  of  every  trust, 
confidence,  and  honour.  The  trial  was  made, 
the  fact  was  ascertained,  tlie  victim  was  not  slain. 
What  is  there  in  this  to  which  either  religion  or 
morality  can  take  exception?  This  view  is  both 
confirmed  and  justified  by  the  words  of  God 
(Gen.  xxii.  16,  sq.),  '  because  thou  hast  not  with- 
held thy  only  son,  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee, 
and  in  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as 
the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 

We  remark  also  that,  not  a  part,  but  the  entire, 
of  the  transaction  must  be  taken  under  considei- 
ation,  and  especially  the  final  resu^  If  y/e 
dwell  exclusively  on  the  commen^emen.  of  it, 
there  apj>ears  to  be  some  sand  ion  p.ven  to  human 
sacrifices;  but  the  end,  and  the   .  ouclnding  and 
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ever-enduring  fact,  lias  (he  directly  opposite  bear 
hi,'.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  transaction  is  in 
«uth  an  ektite^S  prohibition  of  human  sacrifices. 

Isaac  passed  his  youthful  days  under  the  eye 
A  his  father,  engaged  in  the  care  of  Hocks  and 
herds  up  and  down  the*  plains  of  Canaan.  At 
length  his  father  wished  to  see  him  married. 
Abraham  therefore  gave  a  commission  to  his  oldr 
est  and  most  trustworthy  servant  to  the  effect  that, 
lit  order  to  prevent  Isaac  from  taking  a  wife  from 
among  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  he  should 
proceed  into  Mesopotamia,  and,  under  the  divine 
direction,  choose  a  partner  among  his  own  rela- 
tives for  his  beloved  son.  Rebekah,  in  conse- 
quence, becomes  Isaac's  wife,  when  lie  was  now 
forty  years  of  age. 

In  connection  with  this  marriage  an  event  is 
recorded  which  displays  the  peculiar  character 
of  Isaac,  while  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  sacred  record  regarding  him.  Pro- 
bably in  expectation  of  the  early  return  of  his 
father's  messenger,  and  somewhat  solicitous  as  to 
the  Result  of  the  embassy,  he  went  out  to  meditate 
m  the  field  at  the  eventide.  While  there  engaged 
in  tranquil  thought,  he  chanced  to  raise  -his  eyes, 
when  lo !  he  beheld  the  retinue  near  at  hand,  and 
nobn  conducted  his  bride  into  his  mother's  tent. 
In  unison  with  all  this  is  the  simple  declaration 
of  the  history,  that  Isaac  *  loved  her.'  Isaac  was 
evidently  a  man  of  kind  and  gentle  dispositions, 
of  a  calm  and  reflective  turn  of  mind,  simple  in 
his  habits,  having  few  wants,  good  rather  than 
great,  fitted  to  receive  impressions  and  follow  a 
guide,  not  to  originate  important  influences,  or 
perform  deeds 'of  renown.  If  his  character  did 
not  take  a  bent  from  the  events  connected  with 
his  father's  readiness  to  offer  him  on  Mount 
Moriah,  certainly  its  passiveness  is  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  as  set 
forth  in  that  narrative. 

Isaac  having,  in  conjunction  with  his  half- 
brother  Ishmael,  buried  Abraham  his  father,  '  in 
a  good  old  age,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,'  took 
up  a  somewhat  permanent  residence  '  by  the  well 
Lahai-roi,'  where,  being  blessed  of  God,  he  lived 
m  prosperity  and  at  ease.  One  source  of  regret, 
nowever,  he  deeply  felt.  Rebekah  was  barren. 
In  time,  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  are  granted 
to  his  prayers.  As  the  boys  grew,  Isaac  gave  a 
preference  to  Esau,  who  seems  to  have  possessed 
those  robusrer  qualities  of  character  in  which  his 
father  was  defective,  and  therefore  gratified  him 
by  such  dainties  as  the  pursuits  of  the  chace  en- 
abled the  youth  to  offer ;  while  Jacob,  'a  plain 
man  dwelling  in  tents,'  was  an  object  of  spe- 
cial regard  to  Rebekah — a  division  of  feeling  ami 
*  kind  of  partiality  which  became  the  source  of 
much  domest  c  unhappiness,  as  well  as  of  jealousy 
and  hatred  between  the  two  sons. 

A  famine  compels  Isaac  to  seek  food  in  some 
foreign  land.  Divinely  warned  not  to  go  down 
to  Egypt,  the  patriarch  applies  to  a  petty  prince 
of  PhilUtia.  by  name  Ahimelech,  who  permits 
him  <o  dwell  at  Gerar.  Here  an  event  took  place 
which  has  a  parallel  in  the  life  of  his  father  Abra- 
ham. Rebekah  was  his  cousin  :  afraid  lest  she 
should  be  violently  taken  from  him,  and  his  own 
nfe  sacrificed  to  t lie  lust  of  Ahimelech.  he  repre- 
sented her  as  his  toster,  employing  a  latilude  of 
meaning  which  the  word  Ulster  'admits,  in  Oriental 
usage.  The  subterfuge  was  discoveied,  and  ii 
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justified  by  Isaac  on  the  grounds  which  prompted 
him  to  resort  to  it. 

Another  parallel  event  n  the  lives  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  may  be  found  by  comparing  together 
Gen.  wvi.  20,  sq.,  and  xxi.  22,  sq.  If  these 
parallels  should  excite  a  doubt  in  the  tnind  of 
any  one  as  to  the  credibility,  of  the  narratives,  let 
him  carefully  peruse  them,  and  we  think  that 
the  simplicity  and  naturalness  which  pervade 
and  characterize  them  will  effectually  substan- 
tiate the  reality  of  ihe  recorded  events,  and  ex- 
plode the  notion  that  fiction  has  had  anything  to 
do  in  bringing  the  narrative  into  its  present  shape. 

Isaac,  in  his  old  age,  was,  by  the  practices  of 
Rebekah  and  the  art  of  Jacob,  so  imposed  upon 
as  to  give  his  blessing  to  the  younger  son  Jacob, 
instead  of  to  the  first-born  Esau,  a^id  with  that 
blessing  to  convey,  as  was  usual,  the  right  of 
headship  in  the  family,  together  with  his  chief 
possessions.  In  the  blessing  which  the  aged  pa- 
triarch pronounced  on  Jacob  it  deserves  notice 
how  entirely  the  wished-for  good  is  of  an  earthly 
and  temporal  nature,  while  the  imagery  which  is 
employed  serves  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
poetical  element  prevailed  as  a  constituent  part  of 
the  Hebrew  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  27,  sq.).  Most 
natural,  too,  is  the  extreme  agitation  of  the  poor 
blind  old  man,  on  discovering  the  cheat,  which 
had  been  put  upon  him  ; — 'And  Isaac  trembled 
very  exceedingly,  and  said  (to  Esau),  Who?  where 
is  he  that  hath  taken  venison  and'  brought  it  me. 
and  I  have  eaten,  and  have  blessed  him?  Yea, 
and  he  shall  be  blessed.'  .Equally  natural  is  the 
reply  of  Esau.  The  entire  passage  is  of  itself 
enough  to  vindicate  the  historical  character  and 
entire  credibility  of  those  sketches  of  the  lives  of 
the  patriarchs  which  Genesis  presents. 

The  stealing,  on  the  part  of  Jacob,  of  his 
father's  blessing  having  angered  Esau,  who  seems 
to  have  looked  forward  to  Isaac's  death  as  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  for  taking  vengeance  on  his 
unjust  brother,  the  aged  patriarch  is  induced,  at 
his  wife's  entreaty,  to  send  Jacob  into  Mesopo- 
tamia, that,  after  his  own  example,  his  son  might 
take  a  wife  from  amongst  his  kindred  and  people, 
'  of  the  daughters  of  Laban,  thy  mother's  brother.' 

This  is  the  last  important  act  recorded  of  Isaac. 
Jacob  having,  agreeably  to  his  father's  command, 
married  into  Laban's  family,  returned,  after  some 
time,  and  found  the  old  man  at  Mamre,  in  the 
city  of  Arbah,  which  is  Hebron,  where  Abraham 
and  Isaac  sojourned  Hero,  '  being  old  and  full 
of  days'  (l&O),  Isaac  'gave  up  the  ghost,  and 
died,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people,  and  his 
sons  Esau  and  Jacob  buried  him  "  (Gen.  xxxv. 
27,  sq.).  On  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  article 
the  following  works  may  be  consulted  : — H.  A. 
Zeibich,  Isaaci ortus  in fah.Orionis  Vestigia;  De 
AVette,  Krit.  d.  Is.  Gcsch.  p.  133,  sq. ;  Niemeyer, 
Charakteristik  der  Bibel,  2nd  part ;  Ewaid's  Is- 
raeliieiif  p.  338,  sq. — J.  11.  B. 

ISAIAH  (IT^*;  Sept. 'Ho-afa.0.  I.  Tibet 
and  circumstances  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah. — The 
heading  of]  this  book  places  the  prophet  under 
the  reigns  of  Uz/.iah,  Jotham,  Ahuz,  and  Heze- 
kiah,  kings  of  Judah  ;  and  an  examination  or 
the  prophecies  themselves,  independently  of  the 
heading,  leads  us  to  the  same  chronolbg'.cal  re- 
sults. Chapter  vi.,  in  which  is  rchit.d  the  cpll  of 
Itaiah,  not  to  big  propnetic  office,  but  to  a  high«? 
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degree  cf  it,  is  tims  headed  :  '  In  the  year  in  which 
king  Uzziah  died  I  saw  the  Lord,*  &c.  The  col- 
lection of  prophecies  is  chronologically  arranged, 
and  the  utterances  in  the  preceding  chapters  (i.  to 
vi.)  belong,  for  chronological  and  other  reasons,  to 
an  earlier  period,  preceding  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  although  the  utterances  in  chap- 
ters ii.  iii.  iv.  and  v.  have  been  erroneously  assigned 
to  the  reign  of  Jotham,  We  have  no  document 
which  can,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  or  even  of 
probability,  be  assigned  to  that  reign.  We  by  no 
means  assert  that  the  prophetic  ministry  of  Isaiah 
was  suspended  during  the  reign  of  Jotham,  but 
merely  that  then  apparently  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  did  not  require  Isaiah  to  utter  pre- 
dictions of  importance  lor  all  ages  of  the  church. 
We  certainly  barn  from  the  examples  of  Nathan, 
Elijah,  and  Elisha,  that  a  powerful  prophetic  mi- 
nistration may  be  in  operation,  although  the  pre- 
dictions uttered,  finding  their  accomplishment 
within  the  times  of  the  prophet,  do  not  point  to 
subsequent  ages.  As,  however,  the  position  of 
affairs  was  not  materially  changed  under  the 
reign  of  Jotham,  we  may  say  that  the  first  two 
utterances  have  a  bearing  upon  that  reign  also. 
These  two  prophecies  contain  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  what  Isaiah  taught  during  twenty  years 
of  his  life.  If  ibese  prophetic  utterances  belong- 
ing to  the  reign  of  Uzziah  had  n  t  been  extant, 
there  would,  doubtless,  have  been  written  down  and 
preserved  similar  discourses  uttered  under  the 
reign  of  Jotham.  As,  however,  the  fo-rmer  utter- 
ances weie  applicable  to  that  reign  also,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  preserve  such  as  were  of  similar 
import. 

The  continuation  of  prophetic  authorship,  or 
the  writing  down  of  uttered  prophecies,  deluded 
upon  the  commencement  at  new  historical  deve- 
lopments, such  as  took  place  under  the  reigns  of 
Ahaz  and  HVzekiahh  St  viral  prophecies  in  the 
seventh  and  following  chapters  belong  to  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  ;  and  most  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
phecies to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  prophetic 
ministry  oi'  Isaiah  under  Hezekiah  is  also  de- 
scribed in  an' historical  section  contained  in  chap 
ters  xxxvi.-xxxix.  Tne  data  which  are  contained 
in  this  section  come  down  to  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah;  consequently  we  are 
in  the  possession  of  historical  documents  proving 
that  the  prophetic  ministry  of  Isaiah  was  in  opera- 
tion during  about  forty-seven  or  fifty  years,  Com- 
mencing iu  the  year  B.C.  763  or  759,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  year  u  c.  713.  Of  this  period,  from 
one  to  four  years  belong  to  the  reign  of  Uzziah, 
sixteen  to  the  reign  of  Jotham,  sixteen  to  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  and  fourteen  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

Staudlein.  Jahn,  Bertholdt,  and  Gcsenius,have, 
in  modern  times,  advanced  the  opinion  that 
Isaiah  lived  to  a  much  later  period,  and  that  his 
life  extended  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Hezekiah.  For  this  opinion,  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  are  adduced  :  — 

1.  According  to  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32,  Isaiah 
wrote  the  life  of  King  Hezekiah.  It  would  hence 
appear  that  he  survived  that  king. 

2.  We  find  a  tradition  current  in  the  Talmud, 
in  the  Fathers,  and  in  Oriental  literature,  that 
Isaiah  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh, by  being  sawn  asunder.  It  is  thought 
that  an  allusion  to  this  tradition  is  found  in  the 
HEpistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  37),  in  the  expression 


they  were  satcn  asunder  (itrplff6-q(rav)t  which  seems 
to  harmonize  with  2  Kings  xxi.  1C,  'moreover 
Manasseh  shed  innocent  blood  very  much.' 

3.  The  authenticity  of  the  second  port.on  of 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  being  admitted,  tbf 
nature  of  this  portion  would  seem  to  confirm  the 
idea  that  its  author  hail  lived  under  Manasseh 
The  style  of  the  second  portion,  it  is  asserted,  is 
so  different  from  that  of  the  first,  that  both  could 
not  well  have  been  composed  by  the  same  author, 
except  under  the  supposition  that  a  considerable 
time  intervened  between  the  composition  of  the 
first  and  second  portion.  The  contents  of  the  lat- 
ter— such  as  the  complaints  respecting  gross  idol- 
atry, the  sacrifice  of  children  to  idols,  the  wicked- 
ness of  rulers,  &c. — seem  to  be  applicable  neither 
to  the  times  of  the  exile,  into  which  the  prophet 
might  have  transported  himself  in  the  spirit,  nor 
to  the  period  of  the  pious  Hezekiah,  but  are  quite 
applicable  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

These  arguments,  however,  do  not  stand  a  strict 
scrutiny.  The  first  can  only  prove  that  Isaiah 
survived  Hezekiah  ;  but  even  this  does  not  follow 
witli  certainty,  because  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32, 
where  Isaiah's  biography  of  Hezekiah  is  men- 
tioned, the  important  words  'first  and  last'  are 
omitted;  while  in  chap.  xxvi.  22,  we  read,  'Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  yiRST  and  last, 
did  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  write.'  If  we  take 
into  consideration  this  impoitant  omission,  we  can 
easily  believe  that  Isaiah  died  before  Hezekiali, 
although  he  wrote  his  biography  up  to  a  certain 
point;  more  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  that, 
according  to  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  were  de- 
void of  important  events.  We  certainly  find,  in 
all  ages  of  literature,  biographies  of  persons  written 
during  their  life-time. 

We  may  well  suppose  that  the  history  of  He- 
zekiah terminated  with  the  glorious  aid  granted 
to  him  in  his  war  with  the  Assyrians,  and  with 
the  events  immediately  consequent  upon  that 
war. 

In  reply  to  the  second  argument,  we  obserre, 
that  it  is  not  certain  that  the  word  iirpicrB-quav, 
they  were  satcn  asunder,  is  used  in  Hebiews 
with  reference  to  Isaiah.  The  statement  in  the 
Fathers,  and  in  Oriental  writers,  is  entirely  de- 
duced fiom  the  Jewish  tradition,  which  is 
throughout  of  so  doubtful  a  character  that  no 
conclusive  argument  can  be  based  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  the  third  argument,  we  remark, 
that  the  difference  discernible,  if  we  compare  the 
latter  with  the  former  portions  of  Isaiah,  can,  and 
ought  to  be,  differently  accounted  for.  Such 
merely  external  attempts  at  explanation,  when  ap- 
plied to  Holy  Writ,  always  appear  unsatisfactory 
if  closely  examined.  We  invaiiably  find  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  external  appearance  lies  deeper, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself.  For 
instance,  the  peculiarity  of  Deuteronomy  arises 
from  the  special  bearing  of  that  book  upon  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  peculiar 
style  of  the  Apocalypse  arises  from  its  relation 
to  the  gospel  of  St.  John.  The  appeal  to  such 
meiely  external  arguments  always  proceeds  from 
an  inability  to  understand  the  essence  of  the 
matter.  In  reference  to  the  censures  occurring 
in  the  later  portion  of  Isaiah,  we  observe,  that  thej 
might  also  have  a  bearing  upon  the  corruption* 
prevalent    in  former  reigns,  and  that   iliey  wew 
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not    necessarily   confined   to    n  anifestations    of 

wickedness  occu  ring  at  the  lime  when  ihey  were 
written  down.  Tliese  ccusmes  might  also  refer 
;o  the  gross  pen  er  .-dons  under  Abas,;  and  it  is 
also  unlikely  .hat  the  personal  piety  of  Hezekiah 
entirely  extinguished  all  abuses  among  his  people. 
We  certainly  do  not  find  that  the  personal 
piety  of  King  Josiah  had  that  effect  upon  all  his 
Subjects, 

Several  other  arguments  adduced  against  the 
opinion  that  Isaiah  died  during  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh, are  certainly  of  little  weight.  For  in- 
stance, the  argumentum  e  silentio,  or  the  proof 
derived  from  the  silence  of  the  historical  books 
respecting  Isaiah  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 
This  argument  is  of  no  importance  at  all,  since, 
at  any  rate,  the  death  of  Isaiah  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible;  from  which  circumstance 
we  infer,  that,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  he 
had  retired  from  active  life. 

Of  somewhat  more  weight  is  the  objection  that, 
according  to  the  supposition  that  Isaiah  died 
under  Manasseh,  too  great  an  age  would  be 
ascribed  to  the  prophet.  Although  we  were  to 
suppose  that  Isaiah,  as  well  as  Jeremiah,  was 
called  to  the  prophetic  office  at  an  early  age — 
perhaps  in  his  twentieth  year — he,  nevertheless,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  up  to  which  date 
we  can  prove  his  ministrations  by  existing  docu- 
ments, would  have  reached  quite  or  nearly  to  his 
seventieth  year,  which  is  the  usual  duration  of 
human  life;  consequently,  at  the  time  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Manasseh  he  would  have  been  about 
eighty-four  years  old ;  and  if,  wHh  the  defenders 
of  the  tradition,  we  allow  that  he  exercised  the 
prophetic  functions  for  about  seven  or  eight  years 
during  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  he  must  at  the 
period  of  his  martyrdom  have  attained  to  the  age 
of  ninety-two.  This,  indeed,  is  quite  possible. 
The  example  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  exercised 
nis  prophetic  calling  during  sixty  years,  and  that 
of  the  priest  Jehoiada,  who,  according  to  2Chron. 
xxiv.  15,  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  old 
when  he  died,  prove  the  possibility  of  the  age  as- 
cribed to'Isaiah. 

The  chief  argument  against  the  tradition,  how- 
ever, is  contained  in  the  inscription  of  the  book 
itself.  According  to  this  inscription  all  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  our  collection  are  included 
within  the  period  from  Uzziah  to  Hezekiah.  Not 
one  of  the  prophecies  which  are  headed  by  an 
inscription  of  their  own  is  placed  after  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  Hezekiah;  and  the  internal  evi- 
dence leads  us  in  none  beyond  this  period. 
Hence  we  infer  that  the  prophetic  ministry  of 
Isaiah  terminated  soon  after  its  fullest  develop- 
ment, to  which  it  attained  during  the  period  of  the 
Assyrian  invasion,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

According  to  these  statements  Isaiah  belongs 
to  the  cycle  of  the  most  ancient  prophets  whose 
predictions  have  been  preserved  in  writing.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah, 
although  younger  than  those  prophets,  who  be- 
longed to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  was  like- 
wise a  contemporary  and  co-worker  of  the  prophet 
Micah  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  We  infer  also 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  prophecies  of  Joel 
are  inserted  among  the  books  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets before  those  of  Micah,  that  Isaiah  must 
b»ve  been  a  contemporary  of  Joel,  since  the  minor 
prophets  are  chronologically  arranged. 


Micah  entered  upon  his  prophetic  office  un'ftflr 
the  reign  of  Jotham,  consequently  somewhat  lata 
than  Isaiah  commenced  his  prophetic  career. 
Ohadiah.  who  is  placed  among  the  minor  pro- 
phets, between  Joel  and  Micah,  was  likewise  a 
contemporary  of  Isaiah.  It  is  not  accidental 
that  Isaiah  and  all  these  prophets  commence  the 
series  of  those  whose  prophetic  utterances  were 
wiitten  down  and  preserved.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  assert  that  the  preceding  age  was 
neglectful  of  the  preservation  of  piophetic  litera- 
ture, although  even  Kwald,  in  his  Propheten  (i. 
p.  54,  Stuttgard,  18-10),  asserts  that  beyond  Hie 
prophetic  literature  which  we  possess  there  lay  an 
earlier,  which  was  more  comprehensive.  There 
is,  however,  no  one  genuine  proof  sufficient  to 
evince  that  there  were  written  prophecies  hefoie 
Isaiah  and  his  contemporaries.  Hosea  refeis 
(viii.  12),  not  to  earlier  prophetic  writings,  but  to 
the  books  of  Moses.  This  has  been  proved  by 
Hengstensberg  (Beitriige,  part  ii.  p.  fiU4,  sq  ). 
Isaiah  ii.  and  Micah  iv.  do  not  rest  upon  an  ear- 
lier prophetic  production  which  was  lost;  but 
Isaiah  rests  upon  Micah  as  Jeremiah  dosr,  upon 
Obadiah  ;  and  it  is  not  the  case  that  both  prophet? 
rest  upon  a  third  unknown  prophet.  At  the  period 
when  these  prophets  commenced  their  career,  pro- 
phetism  itself  had  attained  a  new  epoch,  at  which 
a  great  number  of  important  prophets  were  ranged 
beside  each  other.  The  affairs  of  the  Israelites 
became  at  this  period  more  intemoven  with  those 
of  the  great  Asiatic  empires,  which  then  began 
to  bring  about  the  threatened  judgments  of  the 
Lord  upon  his  people.  Henceforward,  also,  the 
prophetic  office  was  to  be  conducted  on  a  grander 
scale.  To  the  prophets  it  was  now  assigned  to 
declare  and  to  interpret  the  judgments  of  thf 
Lord,  in  order  to  render  the  people  conscious  as 
well  of  his  chastising  justice  as  of  his  preserving 
mercy.  A  larger  field  was  now  opened  to  the 
strictly  piophetic  office,  which  consisted  in  utter- 
ing predictions  of  the  future.  The  admonitions 
to  repentance  were  now  also  supported  by  more 
powerful  motives.  The  hopes  of  a  coming  Mes- 
siah were  revived.  To  the  worldly  power,  which 
threatens  destruction  to  the  external  theocracy,  is 
henceforth  opposed  the  kingdom  of  God,  destined 
to  conquer  and  to  govern  the  world  through  tf»e 
Messiah.  This  consolation  was  offered  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  driven  to  despair. 
Now  only  was  prophetism  able  to  develop  its  full 
power  and  bennme  important  for  all  subsequent 
ages.  This  persuasion  induced  the  prophets  to 
write  their  prophecies,  and  it  caused  tliese  docu- 
ments also  to  be  carefully  preserved.  The  reason 
why  the  earlier  prophets  did  not  commit  their 
utterances  to  writing  is  the  same  that,  with  two 
exceptions,  led  Isaiah  not  to  write  under  Uzziah, 
and  to  omit  writing  his  utterances  under  Jotham 
altogether. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  circumstancfs 
of  Isaiah's  life.  His  father's  name  was  Amoz. 
The  fathers  of  the  church  confound  him  with  the 
prophet  Amos,  because  they  were  unacquainted 
with  Hebrew,  and  in  Greek  the  two  names  are 
6pelled  alike.  The  opinion  of  the  Rabbins,  thai 
Isaiah  was  a  brother  of  King  Amaziah,  lests  alsc 
on  a  mere  etymological  Combination.  Isaiah 
resided  at  Jerusalem,  not  far  from  die  temple. 
We  learn  frfm  chapters  vii.  and  viii  mat  1* 
was    married.     Two  of  his  sons  are  mentioned, 
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Rhear-jashul  and  Maher-shalal-hash-baz.  These 
•ignificant  names,  which  he  gave  to  his  sons,  prove 
how  much  Isaiah  lived  in  his  v.ocation.  He  did 
not  consider  his  children  to  belong  merely  to 
himself,  but  rendered  them  living  admonitions 
to  the  people.  In  their  names  were  contained  the 
ivo  chief  points  of  his  prophetic  utterances  :  one 
recalled  to  mind  the  severe  and  inevitable  judg- 
ment wherewith  the  Lord  was  about  to  visit  the 
world,  and  especially  his  people;  the  other,  which 
signifies  '  The  remnant  shall  return,'  pointed  out 
the  mercy  with  which  the  Lord  would  receive  the 
elect,  and  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
destruction,  he  would  take  care  to  preserve  his 
people  and  his  kingdom.  Isaiah  calls  his  wife 
HJ033.  prophetess.  This  indicates  that  his  mar- 
riage-life was  not  in  opposition  to  his  vocation,  and 
also  that  it  not  only  went  along  with  his  vocation, 
Hut  that  it  was  intimately  interwoven  with  It. 
This  name  cannot  mean  the  wife  of  a  prophet, 
but  indicates  that  the  prophetess  of  Isaiah  had  a 
prophetic  gift,  like  Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Huldah. 
The  appellation  here  given  denotes  the  genuine- 
ness of  their  conjugal  relation. 

Even  the  dress  of  the  prophet  was  subservient  tc 
his  vocation.  According  to  chap.  xx.  2,  he 
wore  a  garment  of  hair-cloth  or  sackcloth.  This 
seems  also  to  have  been  the  costume  of  Elijah, 
according  to  2  Kings  i.  8  ;  and  it  was  the  dress  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Hairy  sackcloth  is  in  the 
Bible  the  symbol  of  repentance  (compare  I>a.  xx. 
11.  1  — ,  and  1  Kings  xxi.  27).  This  costume  of  the 
prophets  was  a  sermo  prophetictts  rcalis.  a  pro- 
phetic preaching  by  fact.  The  prophetic  preacher 
comes  forward  in  the  form  of  personified  repent- 
ance. What  he  does  exhibits  to  the  people  what 
tkey  should  do.  Before  he  has  opened  his  lips 
his  external  appearance  proclaims  j-uravours, 
repent. 

II.  On  the  Historical  works  of  Isaiah. — Be- 
sides the  collection  of  prophecies  which  lias  been 
preserved  to  us,  Isaiah  also  wrote  two  historical 
works.  It  was  part  of  the  vocation  of  the  prophets 
fc»  write  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to 
exhibit  in  this  history  the  workings  of  the  law  of 
retribution,  and  to  exhort  to  the  true  worship  of  the 
Lord.  History,  as  written  by  the  prophets,  is  itself 
rerroverted  prophecy,  and,  as  such,  oners  rich  ma- 
terials for  prophecy  strictly  so-called.  Since  all  the 
acts  of  God  proceed  from  his  essence,  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  past  implies  also  the  future; 
and,  vi*e  vers6,  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
future  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  past.  Most  ot 
the  historical  books  in  the  Old  Testament  have 
been  written  by  prophets.  The  collectors  of  the 
Canon  placed  most  of  these  books  under  the  head 
D^X^IIO,  prophets  ;  hence,  it  appears  that,  even 
when  tliese  historical  works  were  re-modelled  by 
later  editors,  tliese  editors  were  themselves  pro- 
phets. The  Chronicles  are  not  placed  among  the 
O'N-23  :  we  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  they 
WH'e  not  written  by  a  prophet.  But  their  author 
constantly  indicates  that  he  composed  his  work 
from  abstracts  taken  verbatim  from  historical  mo- 
jographies  written  by  the  prophets;  consequently 
.ne  books  of  Ruth,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther, 
*re  the  only  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
rhich  did  not  originate  from  prophets. 

The  first  historical  work  of  Isaiah  was  a  bio- 
.grapny  of  King  Uzziah  (comp.  2  Chron."  xxvi. 
%%\  (  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  first  and 


last,  did  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz, 
write.'  The  second  historical  work  of  Isaiah  was  a 
biography  of  King  Hezekiah,  which  was  subse- 
quently inserted  in  the  annals  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
These  annals  consisted  of  a  series  of  prophetic 
monographies,  which  were  received  partly  entire, 
partly  in  abstracts,  and  are  the  chief  source  from 
which  the  information  contained  in  the  Chronicles 
is  derived.  In  this  work  of  Isaiah,  although  its 
contents  were  chiefly  historical,  numerous  prophe- 
cies were  inserted  Henci  it  is  called  in  2  Chron. 
ixxil.  32,  tJVjfl^  J1?n.  The  Vision  of  Isaiah.  In 
a  similar  manner  the  biography  of  Solomon  by 
Ahijah,  is  called  in  2  Chron.  ix.  29,  '  the  prophecy 
of  Ahijah.''  The  two  historical  works  of  Isaiah 
were  lost,  together  with  the  annals  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  into  which  they  were  embodied.  Whatever 
these  annals  contained  that  was  of  importance  foi 
all  ages,  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  being  received 
into  the  historica'  *»ooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  predictions  of  the  most  distinguished  prophets 
have  been  formed  .'n!j  separate  collections.  After 
this  was  effected,  less  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the 
more  diffuse  annals,  wlrch  also  comprehended 
many  statements,  of  value  only  for  particular 
times  and  places. 

III.  The  integral  authenticity  of the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah. — The.Iewish  synagogue,  and  the  Ci:;is- 
tian  church  during  all  Ages,  have  considered 
it  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  prophecies  which 
bear  the  name  of  Isaiah  really  originated  from  that 
prophet.  Even  Spinoza  did  not  expressly  assert 
in  his  Tractatus  ThcoJogico  Politicus  (viii.  8), 
that  the  book  of  Isaiah  consisted  of  a  collection 
originating  from  avarety  of  authors,  although  it 
is  usually  considered  that  he  maintained  this 
opinion.  But.  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  this  prevailing  conviction  appeared  to 
some  divines  to  be  inconvenient.  In  the  theology 
of  the  natural  man  it  passed  as  certain,  that  nature 
was  complete  in  itself,  and  that  prophecies,  ar 
well  as  miracles,  never  had  occurred,  and  wei* 
even  impossible.  Whoever  is  spell-bound  'withn. 
the  limits  of  nature,  and  has  never  felt  fhe  influ- 
ence of  a  supernatural  principle  upon  his  own 
fteart,  is  incapable  of  understanding  the  super- 
natural in  history,  and  feels  a  lively  interest  in 
setting  it  aside,  not  only  on  account  of  its  appear- 
ing to  him  to  be  strange  and  awful,  but  also  because 
supernatural  events  are  facts  of  accusation  against 
the  merely  natural  man.  The  assumption  of  the 
impossibility  of  miracles  necessarily  demanded 
that  ther  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  should  be 
rejected  ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  assumption 
of  the  impossibility  of  prophecy  demanded  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  should  !>e 
rejected  likewise.  Here  also  the  wish  was  lather 
to  the  thought,  and  interest  led  to  the  decision  of 
critical  questions,  the  arguments  for  which  were 
subsequently  discovered.  All  those  whe  attack 
the  integral  authenticity  of  Isaiah  agree  in  consi- 
dering the  book  to  be  an  anthology,  or  gleanings 
of  prophecies,  collected  after  the  Babylonian  exile, 
although  they  differ  in  their  opinions  respecting 
the  origin  of  this  collection.  Koppe  gave  gentle 
hints  of  this  view,  which  was  first  explicitly  sup- 

fiorted  by  Eichhorn  in  his  Introduction.  Eiciv 
lorn  advances  the  hypothesis  that  a  collection  c* 
Isaian  prophecies  (which  might  have  been  aug- 
mented, even  before  Hie  Babylonian  exile,  by  se- 
veral not  genuine  additions)  formed  the  bo*i»  of 
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the  present  anthology,  and  that  the  collectors, 
lifter  the  Baby  Ionian  exile,  considering  that  the 
scroll  on  winch  they  were  written  did  not  form  a 
\olume  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  three  other 
p  ophetie  scrolls,  containing  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah, 
and  the  minor  prophets,  annexed  to  the  Isaian 
collection  all  other  oracles  at  hand  whose  authors 
were  not  known  to  the  editors.  In  this  supposition 
cf  the  nor.-: '.entity  of  date  and  authorship,  most 
learned  men,  and  lately  also  Hitzig  and  Kvyahl, 
followed  Eichhorn.  Geseuius,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained,  in  his  introduction  to  Isaiah,  that,  all 
the  uon-lsaiun  prophecies  extant  in  that  hook 
originated  from  one  author  and  were  of  the 
same  date.     Umhreit  and    Roster  on   the   main 

f>oint  follow  Gesenius,  considering  chapters  xl.  to 
xvi.  to  be  a  continuous  whole,  written  by  a 
pseudo-Isaiah  who  lived  about  the  termination  of 
the  Babylonian  exile.  In  reference  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  Jbo.<k  of  Isaiah  the  authenticity  of 
which  has  been  questioned,  Umhreit  expresses 
himself  doubtingly,  and  Koster  assigns  them  to 
Isaiah.  Gesenius  declines  to  answer  the  question, 
how  it  happened  that  these  portions  were  asc/ibed 
to  Isaiah,  but  Hitzig  felt  that  an  answer  to  it 
might,  he  expected.  He  accordingly  attempts  to 
explain  why  such  additions  were  made  to  Isaiah 
and  not  to  any  of  the  other  prophetical  books, 
by  the  extraordinary  veneration  in  which  Isaiah 
was  held.  He  says  that  the  great  authority  of 
Isaiah  occasioned  important  and  distinguished 
prophecies  to  be  placed  in  connection  with 
his  name.  But  he  himself  soon  after  destroys 
the  force  of  this  assertion  by  observing,  that  the 
great  authority  of  Isaiah  was  especially  owing  to 
those  prophecies  which  were  falsely  ascribed  to 
him.  A  considerable  degree  of  suspicion  most, 
however,  attach  to  the  boasted  certainty  of  such 
critical  investigations,  if  we  notice  how  widely 
these  learned  men  differ  in  defining  what  is  of 
lsaia.n  origin  and  what  is  not,  although  they  are 
all  linked  together  by  the  same  fundamental 
tendency  and  interest.  There  are  very  few  por- 
tions in  the  whole  collection  whose  authenticity 
has  not  ueen  called  in  question  by  some  one  or  other 
of  the  various  impugners.  Almost  every  part  has 
been  attacked  either  by  Doederlein,  or  by  Eichhorn 
(who,  especially  in  a  later  work  entitled  Die 
llebraischen  Propheten,  Gottingen,  1816  to  1819, 
gil^S  farther  than  all  the  others),  or  by  Justi*(who, 
among  the  earlier  adversaries  of  the  integral 
authenticity  of  Isaiah,  uses,  in  his  Vcrmischte 
Schi  if ten  (\ /61s.  i.  and  ii.),  the  most  comprehensive 
and,  appaienfly,  the  best  grounded  arguments). 
o'r  by  Paulus,  Rosenmiiller,  Bauer,  Bertholdt, 
De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Umhreit,  or 
oi hers.  The  only  portions  left  to  Isaiah  are 
chaps,  i.  3-9,  xvii.,  xx.,  xxviii.,  xxxi.,  and 
xxxiii.  All  the  other  chapters  are  defended 
by  some  and  rejected  by  others;  they  are  also 
referred  to  widely  different  dates.  In  the 
most  modem  criticism,  however,  we  observe 
an  inclination  again  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
Isaian  authenticity  as  much  as  the  dogmatic 
principle  and  system  of  the  critics  will  allow. 
Modern  criticism  is  inclined  to  admit  the  genuine- 
ness of  chaps,  i.  to  xviii.,  with  the  only  excej>- 
tion  of  the  two  prophecies  against  Babylon  in 
chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.,  and  in  chap.  xxi.  1  - 10. 
Chaps,  xxviii. -xxxiii.  are  allowed  to  be  Isaian  by 
Ewald,  L  ml. red,  and  odiers. 
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Divines,  who  were  not  linked  to  these  critics  b'y 
the  same  dogmatical  interest,  undertook  to  defend 
the  integrity  of  Isaiah,  as  llenslei,  Jesaius  neu 
ubcmetzt,  17S8;  Piper,  Inteyritas  Jesaiie,  17,93  : 
Beckhaus,  lebcr  die  lnteyritutder  Vrophetwjheii 
Sc/trijtcn,  1796;  Jahn,  in  his  EnleUuny,  who 
was  the  most  able  among  the  earlier  advocates  ; 
Dereser,  in  his  liearbeituny  dcs  Jesaias  iv.  1  ; 
Greve,  Vaticinia  Jc&aicc,  Amsterdam,  1810.  All 
these  works  have  at  present  only  an  historical 
value,  because  they  have  been  surpassed  by  <  \»o 
recent,  monographies.  The  lirst  is  by  Jo  LMr. 
Mceller,  De  Authentia  Oraculorum  Jesaiw,  eh. 
xl.-lxvi.,  Copenhagen,  1825.  Although  this  wojti 
professedly  defends  only  the  latter  portion  ol 
the  book  of  Isaiah,  there  occur  in  it  many  argu- 
ments applicable  also  to  the  lirst  portion.  The 
standard  work  on  this  subject  is  that  of  KleineU, 
De  Aechthcit  des  Jesaias,  vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1829. 
It  is,  however,  very  diffuse,  and  contains  too 
many  hypotheses.  The  comprehensive  woik  of 
Schleier,  Wurdiyuny  der  Einwurfe  gegen  die  Al- 
testatnentlichen  \\reia.sayangen  im  Jesaiax  c.han. 
xiii.  and  xiv.,  of  course  refers  more  especially  to 
these  chapters,  but  indirectly  refers  also  to  all  the 
other  portions  whose  authenticity  has  been  at- 
tacked. Since  the  objections  against  the  various 
paits  of  Isaiah  are  all  of  the  sume  character,  it  is 
very  inconsistent  in  Koster,  in  his  work  Die  Pro- 
pheten des  alien  Testamentes,  to  defend,  in  page 
102,  the  genuineness  of  chaps,  xiii.,  xiv.,  and 
xxi.;  but,  nevertheless,  in  pages  117  and  297, 
to  ascribe  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  to  a  pseudo-Isaiah. 

After  this  survey  of  the  present  state  of  the 
inquiry,  we  proceed  to  furnish,  first,  the  external 
arguments  for  the  integral  authenticity  of  Isaiah. 

1.  The  most  ancient  testimony  in  favour  of 
Isaiah's  being  the  author  of  all  the  portions  of  the 
collection  which  bears  his  name,  is  contained  in  the 
heading  of  the  whole  (i  1),  '  The  vision  of  Isaiah 
the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw  concerning  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  Kezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.'  It.  is  here 
clearly  stated  that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  the 
following  prophecies,  uttered  during  the  reign  of 
four  successive  kings.  This  inscription  is  of 
great  importance,  even  if  it  originated  not  from 
Isaiah,  but  from  a  later  compiler.  If  we  adopt 
the  latest  date  at  which  this  compilation  could 
have  been  made,  we  must  fix  it  at  the  time  of  its 
reception  into  the  canon  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  Consequently  the  compiler  could 
not  be  separated  by  many  yean  from  the  pseudo- 
Isaiah  who  is  said  to  have  prophesied  just,  before 
Babylon  was  conquered,  or  who,  according  lo 
most  critics,  wrote  even  after  the  fall  of  Babylon. 
It  is  not  credible  that  a  compiler  living  so  near 
the  times  of  the  author,  should  have  erroneously 
ascribed  these  prophecies  to  Isaiah,  who  lived  su 
much  earlier,  especially  if  we  bear  JQ  mind  that 
this  so-called  pseudo-Isaiah  must  have  been  a 
very  remarkable  jierson  in  an  age  so  devoid  of  the 
prophetic  spirit  as  that  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
lived.  9 

It  is  still  less  credible  that  a  pseudo-Isaiah 
should  himself  have  fraudulently  ascribed  hia 
prophecies  to  Isaiah.  None  ol  the  adversaries  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  book  make  such  an  asscition. 

If  the  compiler  lived  before  the  exile,  the  in- 
scription Of]  j tears  to  Ik- of  still  greater  importance. 
That   the  collection  was  made  so  eai  y    is   very 
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likely,  from  the  circumstance  that  Jeremiah  and 
other  prophets  apparently  made  use  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah.  This  fact  indicates  that  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  early  excited,  a  lively  in- 
terest, and  that  the  compiler  must  have  lived  at  a 
period  earlier  than  that  which  is  ascrihed  to  the 
pseudo-Isaiah  himself.  From  all  this  we  infer 
that  the  compiler  lived  before  the  exile.  The 
adversaries  themselves  felt  the  weight  of  this  argu- 
ment. They,  therefore,  attempted  to  remove  it 
by  various  hypotheses,  which  received  a  semblance 
of  probability  from  the  circumstance  that  even 
the  considerate  Vitringa  had  called  in  question 
the  authenticity  of  the  heading.  Vitringa  con- 
jectured that  this  heading  belonged  originally  lo 
the  first  chapter  alone.  He  further  conjectured 
that  it  originally  contained  only  the  words,  pro- 
phecy  of  Isaiah,  the  $0)i  of  Amoz,  tohich  he  saw 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  follow- 
ing words,  he  says,  were  added  by  the  compiler, 
whc  enlarged  the  particular  inscription  of  the  first 
chapter  to  a  general  one  of  the  whole  collection. 
'According  to  Vitringa  the  inscription  does  not 
suit  the  whole  book,  the  contents  of  which  are 
not  confined  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  alone.  This 
had  been  felt  even  by  Kimchi,  who,  anticipating 
the  objection,  observes,  qnwcunqug  contra  cjpntes 
profert.  ea  omnia  propter  Judam  dicit.  What- 
soever Isaiah  utters  against  the  nations,  he  says 
on  account  of  Judah.  Judah  and  Jerusalem  are 
the  chief  subject,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  only 
subject  of  prophecy.  There  is  no  prophecy  con- 
cerning other  nations  without  a  bearing  upon  the 
covenant  -  people.  If  this  bearing  should  be 
wanting  in  any  portion  of  prophecy,  that  portion 
would  be  a  piece  of  divination  and  soothsaying. 
No  prophet  against  foreign  nations  prophesied  con- 
cerning them  with  the  view  to  spread  his  predictions 
among  them,  because  the  mission  of  all  prophets  is 
to  Israel.  The  predictions  against  foreign  nations 
are  intended  to  preserve  the  covenant-people  from 
despair,  and  to  strengthen  their  faith  in  the  omni- 
potenceand  justiceof  their  God.  These  predictions 
are  intended  to  annihilate  the  reliance  upon  poli- 
tical combinations  and  human  confederacies. 
They  are  intended  to  lead  Israel  to  the  question, 
'If  they  do  these  things  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  dry  V  If  this  is  the  punishment  of 
those  who  are  less  intimately  allied  with  God, 
what  shall  then  become  of  u3  to  whom  He  nas 
more  clearly  revealed  Himse'f  ?  But  they  are 
also  intended  to  indicate  the  future  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  and  to  open  to  the  view  of  the  faithful 
the  future  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its 
final  victory  over  the  kingdoms  of  this  world;  and 
thus  to  extirpate  all  narrow-minded  nationality. 
God  shall  be  revealed  not  only  as  Jehovah  but  also 
as  Elohim.  His  relation  to  Israel  is  misunder- 
stood, if  that  relation  is  exclusively  kept  in  view 
without  any  regard  to  the  universe.  Therefore 
the  whole  collection  is  justly  entitled  Prophecies 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  No  matter 
whether  this  inscription  originated  from  Isaiah 
nimself  or  from  an  ancient  compiler.  That  the 
word  |1TH  means  not  merely  a  vision,  but  also  a 
collection  of  visions  and  prophectes,  may  be 
learned  from  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32,  and  Nah.  i.  I. 
It  means  a  collection  of  prophecies  and  visions 
united  like  a  picture  in  an  historical  frame 
(comp.  Jer.  xiv.  14),  although  it  may  also  denote 
une   separate  prophecy,  as  in  Obadiah,  verse   1. 
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ptn  has  no  plural  (comp.  Hitzig's  Cemmetilarf 
on  ch.  i.  1  ;  Ewald,  Propheten,  i.  p.  59). 

The  inscription  in  ch.  i.  1  has  a  general  bear* 
ing  upon  the  whole  collection.  Then  follows  the 
first  portion,  which  contains,  as  it  were,  the  general 
prophetic  programme.  Thereupon  follows  a  series 
of  prophecies  directly  bearing  upon  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  commencing  again  with  a  particular 
heading  (ii.  1).  To  this  succeeds  a  series  of  pro- 
phecies indirectly  bearing  upon  Judah  aiv.l 
Jerusalem,  but  directly  upon  foreign  nations. 
The  first  of  this  series  has  again  its  own  heading 
(xiii.  1). 

Gesenius,  advancing  in  the  direction  to  which 
Vitringa  had  pointed,  although  he  grants  the 
integral  authenticity  of  ch.  i.  1,  nevertheless 
maintains  that  this  heading  belonged  originally 
only  to  chs.  i.-xii.,  in  which  were  contained 
genuine  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  To  tljis  collection, 
he  asserts,  were  afterwards  subjoined  the  antho- 
logies contained  in  the  folio vv ing  chapters,  ami 
the  heading  was  then  misunderstood  as  applying 
to  the  whole  volume.  This  opinion  is  more  in- 
consistent than  that  of  Vitringa,  since  there  occur 
in  the  first  twelve  chapters  two  piophecies  against 
foreign  nations;  one  against  the  Assyrians,  in 
ch.  x.  and  another  against  Ephraim,  in  ch.  ix. 

Vitringa,  Gesenius,  and  their  followers,  are  also 
refuted  by  the  parallel  passage  in  the  heading  <>i 
Amos,  '  The  words  of  Amos,  which  he  saw  con- 
cerning Israel.1  The  prophecies  of  Amos  in 
general  are  here  said  to  be  concerning  Israel, 
although  there  are,  as  in  Isaiah,  several  against 
foreign  nations,  a  series  of  which  stands  even  at 
the  commencement  of  the  l>ook.  To  this  we  may 
add  the  similarity  of  the  headings  of  other  pro- 
phetical books.  For  instance,  the  commencement 
of  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Micah,  and  Zephaniah. 

Ewald  spoils  the  argument,  of  Vitringa  still 
more  than  Gesenius,  by  extending  the  original 
collection  to  ch.  xxiii.,  and  thus  introducing' 
within  the  cycle  headed  by  the  inscription,  whose 
genuineness  lie  grants,  most  of  the  predictions 
against  foreign  nations.  Whoever  subjoined  the 
subsequent  portions  to  the  so-called  original  col- 
lection, did  k  only  because  he  perceived  that 
these  portions  could  be  brought  under  the  general 
heading.  He  could  only  have  been  induced  to 
mak^  the  so-called  additions,  because  he  per- 
ceived that  the  heading  appl  ied  to  the  whole :  con-  . 
sequently  neither  Gesenius  nor  Ewald  rid  them- 
selves of  the  troublesome  authority  of  ch.  i.  I  ; 
the  words  of  which  have  the  more  weight,  since 
all  critics  ascribe  to  the  headings  of  the  prophetical 
lw>oks  a  far  greater  authority  than  to  the  head- 
ings of  the  Psalms,  and  agree  in  saying  that 
nothing  but  the  most  stringent  arguments  snould 
induce  us  to  reject  the  statements  contained  in 
these  prophetical  headings. 

2.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  there  ever  existed 
any  so-called  prophetic  anthology  as  has  been 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.  We  find 
nothing  analogous  in  the  whole  range  of  prophetic 
literature.  It  is  generally  granted  that  the  col- 
lections bearing  the  names  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  contain  only  productions  of  those  authors 
whose  name  they  bear.  In  the  book  of  the  minor 
prophets,  the  property  of  each  is  strictly  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  headings.  The  authen- 
ticity of  only  the  second  portion  of  Zechariah  has 
been  attacked ;  and  this  with  very  feeble  argi> 
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merits,  which  have  been  refuted.  De  Wette  him- 
self has,  in  the  latest  editions  of  his  Introduction, 
confessed  that  on  this  point  he  is  vanquished. 

But  even  if  it  could  he  proved  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  Zecliariah  belonged  to  two  different 
authors,  namely,  as  Bertholdt  and  Gesenius  sup- 
pose, to  the  two  Zechariahs,  each  of  whom  hap- 
pened to  he  the  son  of  a  Berechiah,  this  identity 
of  names  might  be  considered  an  inducement  for 
uniting  the  productions  of  the  two  authors  in  one 
collection:  still  this  case  would  not  be  analogous 
to  what  is  asserted  to  be  the  fact  in  Isaiah.  In 
Isaiah,  it  is  alleged  not  only  that  a  series  of 
chapters  belonging  to  a  different  author  were  sub- 
joined, commencing  about  chap,  xxxiv.,  but  it 
is  affirmed  that,  even  in  the  first  thirty-three  chap- 
ters, the  genuine  and  spurious  portions  are  inter- 
mixed. Before  we  admit  that  the  compilers 
proceeded  here  in  a  manner  so  unreasonable,  and 
«o  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  we  must  ex- 
pect some  cogent  proof  to  be  adduced.  Gesenius 
declares  that,  he  would  not  attempt  to  touch  this 
problem.  This  is  as  much  as  to  admit  the  vali- 
dity of  our  objection.  Eichhorn  supposes  that  the 
spurious  additions  were  made  because  the  scroll 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  filled  up.  But 
this  fuga  vacui,  this  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum, 
does  not  explain  the  intermixture  of  the  spurious 
with  the  genuine.  It  does  not  explain  why  the 
.additions  were  not  all  subjoined  at  the  end  of  the 
genuine  portions.  Dojderlein  creates  for  himself 
a  second  Isaiah,  son  of  Amoz,  living  at.  the  con- 
clusion of  the  exile.  But  even  this  fiction  does 
not  explain  why  the  property  of  these  two  pro- 
phets was  intermixed  in  spite  of  their  being  sepa- 
ra:ed  from  each  other  by  two  centuries,  and  so 
k  ermixed  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  say  which 
.  tlongs  to  which.  Augusti  supposes  that  the 
spurious  pieces  were  added  to  the  genuine  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  written  entirely  in  the  spirit 
md  style  of  Isaiah.  But  in  this  he  seems  to 
jontradict  himself,  since  he  bases  his  attack 
against  their  authenticity  upon  the  assertion  that 
they  di tiered  from  Isaiah  in  spirit  and  mariner. 
The  style  of  Isaiah  was  certainly  not  the  style  of 
the  age  in  which  the  pseudo-Isaiah  is  said  to  have 
lived.  Justi  supposes  that  the  prediction  con- 
cerning the  Babylonian  exile,  in  chap,  xxxix.,  led 
to  the  addition  of  the  whole  of  the  second  portion. 
But  this  hypothesis  is  improbable  and  without 
analogy,  and  it  does  not  explain  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  genuine  with  the  spurious  in  the 
first  portion. 

How  untenable  all  these  hypotheses  are  may  be 
readily  perceived  from  the  fact,  that  each  of  them 
remained  the  almost,  exclusive  property  of  its 
author,  and  that  each  following  savant  felt  him- 
self ] Tompted  to  discover  a  new  hypothesis,  until 
Gesenius  endeavoured  .to  stop  them  by  cutting 
the  Gordian  knot.  Hitzig,  however,  again  at- 
tempted to  unloose  it,  but,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  unsuccessfully.  Ewald  maintains  that  the 
compiler  never  intended  that  chaps,  xl.-lxvi. 
should  belotlg  to  Isaiah,  and  that  the  last  twenty- 
six  chapters  had  been  subjoined  merelv  in  order 
to  preserve  thfn  the  better.  But  it  is  untrue 
that  the  thV  portion  is  unconnected  will)  these 
chapters.  The  first  portion  terminates  with  the 
prediction  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  the  se- 
cond commences  with  the  annunciation  of  a 
future   redemption  from    this   captivity.      Chaps. 


xl.-lxvi.  have  no  heading  of  tin  ir  own;  which 
proves  that  the  compiler  annexed  them  as  Isaian, 
and  intended  them  to  be  read  as  such.  The  so- 
called  spurious  portions  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah 
were,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Kwald  (p.  &2\ 
intermixed  with  the  genuine,  because  the  com- 
piler really  supposed  them  to  belong  to  Isaiah. 
Thus  Ewald  admits  that  the  intermixed  pieces 
have  the  testimony  of  the  compiler  in  favour  of 
their  authenticity.  To  deny  that  this  testimony 
extends  also  to  the  second  part,  is  an  arbitrary 
assumption.  Now.  if  this  testimony  is  granted, 
we  are  content.  With  it  we  gain  this  much,  that 
the  attacked  portions  have  the  presumption  of 
genuineness  in  their  favour,  and  that,  therefore, 
very  substantial  reasons  are  required  for  denying 
their  Isaian  origin.     This  is  all  that  we  want. 

3.  According  to  the  opinion  of  several  critics, 
all  the  spurious  portions  of  Isaiah  belong  to  one 
and  the  came  author.  But  it  so  happens  that  the. 
portion  which  is  most,  emphatically  declared  to 
be  spurious,  namely,  chaps,  xiii.  ami  xiv.,  bear 
an  inscription  which  expressly  ascribes  them  to 
Isaiah.  Now,  as  the  internal  arguments  against 
the  authenticity  of  all  the  portions  which  are 
said  to  be  spurious,  are  nearly  identical,  if  the 
opposition  to  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.  is  given  up,  it 
cannot,  with  consistency  be  maintained  against 
the  other  portions.  Ttiis  argument  serves  also  as 
an  answer  to  those  who  ascribe  the  portions  which 
they  consider  spurious  to  several  authors.  The 
contents  of  these  portions  are  similar.  They 
contain  predictions  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  of 
the  redemption  of  Israel  from  captivity.  What- 
ever proves  the  genuineness  of  one  of  these  por- 
tions, indirectly  proves  the  others  also  to  be 
genuine. 

4.  According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  xi.  c.  1, 
§  1,  2)  Cyrus  was  induced  by  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  respecting  him  to  allow  the  return  of  the 
Jews,  and  to  aid  them  in  rebuilding  the  temple. 
The  credibility  of  Josephus,  who  in  regard  to 
facts  of  ancient  history  is  not  always  lo  be  relied 
upon,  is  here  supported  by  two  circumstances. 
First,  the  favour  shown  by  Cyrus  to  the  Jews, 
which  remains  inexplicable  except  by  the  fact 
mentioned,  in  combination  with  the  influence  of 
Daniel.  In  modern  times,  the  favour  of  Cyrus 
to  the  Jews  has  been  called  a  prudential  measure; 
but  it  does  not  appear  what  he  could  either  hope 
or  fear  from  a  people  so  enfeebled  as  the  Jews 
were  at  that  period.  It  has  been  added  that 
Cyrus  was  favourable  to  the  Jews  on  account  of 
the  similarity  between  the  Persian  and  the  Jewish 
religion  ;  but  there  is  no  historical  proof  that 
the  Persians,  on  any  other  occasion,  favoured  the 
Jews  on  account  of  their  religion.  The  favours 
shown  to  Neheniiah  on  behalf  of  Israel  were  only 
personal  favours,  owing  to  his  position  at  the 
Persian  court.  We  allow  that  all  this  would  be 
insufficient  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  above 
statement  in  Josephus,  but  it  must  render  us  in- 
clined to  admit  its  truth. 

The  second  argument  is  much  stronger  :  it  is, 
that  the  statement,  of  Josephus  is  M]  'potted  by 
the  edict  of  Cyrus  (  F.zra  i.).  This  edict  pre-sup- 
poses  the  fact,  related  by  Jos  phus,  so  that  Jahii 
calls  the  passage  In  Jose)  bus  a  commentary  on  the 
Mist  chapter  of  Ezra,  in  which  we  read  that  Cyril 
announces  in  his  edict,  that  he  was  commanded 
by  Jehovah  to  build   him  a  temple  in  Jerusalem, 
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and  that  lie  received  all  the  conquered  kingdoms 
of  (he  earth  as  a  gift  from  Jehovah.  This  can- 
not refer  to  any  other  predictions  of  the  prophet, 
hut  only  to  what  are  called  the  spurious  portions 
of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  Lord  grants  to  Cyrus  all 
his  future  conquests,  and  appoints  him  to  be  the 
restorer  of  his  temple  (comp.  xli.  2-4;  xliv.  24- 
28;  xlv.  1  13;  xhi.  11;  xhiii.  13-15).  The 
edict  adopts  almost  the  words  of  these  passages 
(comp.  the  synopsis  in  the  above  mentioned  work 
of  Kleinert,  p.  142).  In  reply  to  this,  our  adver- 
saries assert  that  Gyrus  was  deceived  by  pseudo- 
prophecies  forged  in  the  name  of  Isaiah  ;  but  if 
Cyrus  could  be  deceived  in  so  clumsy  a  manner, 
he  was  not  the  man  that  history  represents  him  ; 
and  to  have  committed  forgery  is  so  contrary  to 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  author  of  chaps. 
xl.-lxvi.,  tiiat  even  the  feelings  of  our  opponents 
revolt  at  the  supposition  that  the  pseudo-Isaiah 
should  have  forged  raticinia  post  evcntum  in  t lie 
name  of  the  prophets.  Had  these  prophecies 
been  written,  as  it  is  alleged,  only  in  sight  of  the 
conquest  of  Babylon.  Cyrus  would  have  been 
deceived  before  the  eyes  of  the  author,  and  this 
could  not  have  been  affected  without  collusion  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  This  collusion  would  be 
undeniable,  »ince  the  author  again  and  agail) 
repeats  that  he  was  proclaiming  unheard-of  facts, 
winch  wen-  beyond  all  human  calculation. 

5.  In  the  books  of  the  prophets  who  lived  after 
Isaiah,  and  before  the  period  of  the  so-called 
pseudo-Isaiah,  we  iind  imitations  of  those  pro- 
phecies which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  latter. 
Since  Gesenius  has  demonstrated  that  all  the  por- 
tions which  have  been  considered  spurious  aie  to 
be  asc-ibed  to  only  one  author,  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  were  all  in  existence  before  the  time 
assigned  to  the  pseudo-Isaiah,  although  we  can 
produce  the  imitations  of  only  some  of  these  por- 
tions But  even  those  opponents  who  ascribe 
these  portions  to  different  authors  must  grant  that 
their  objections  are  invalida'ed,  it'  it  can  be  shown 
that  later  prophets  have  referred  to  these  portions, 
because  the  arguments  employed  against  them 
closely  resemble  each  other  :  consequently  these 
prophecies  stand  and  tall  together.  The  verbal 
coincidence  between  Jeremiah  and  the  so-called 
pseudo-Isaiah  is  in  this  respect  most  important. 
Jeiemiah  frequently  makes  use  of  the  earlier 
prophets,  and  lie  refers  equally,  and  in  the  fame 
manner,  to  the  portioivs  of  Isaiah  whose  genuine- 
ness has  been  questioned,  as  to  those  which  are 
deemed  authentic  (comp.  Kiiper,  Jeremias  libro- 
runi  sacrorum  interpresatjtievindex,  pp.  132- 
155).  The  most  striking  is  the  coincidence  of  Jere- 
miah 1.  51.  with  the  predictions  against  Babylon  in 
Isaiah.  Jeremiah  here  gives  to  God  the  appella- 
tion ^>NT^  t?Hp,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
which  frequently  occurs  in  Isaiah,  especially  in 
the  portions  whose  authenticity  is  questioned,  but 
is  found  only  three  times  in  the  other  books  of  the 

Old  Testament.  Isaiah  uses  the  appellation  PfcOfc^ 
£"|"Jp  with  peculiar  predilection,  because  it 
points  out  the  omnipotent  covenant-fidelity  of  the 
Lord;  which  was  to  be  considered,  especially  as 
■  .  guarantees  the  truth  of  the  contents  of  those 
prophecies  which  are  attacked  by  our  opponents. 
This  circumstance  is  so  striking  that  Von  Cuelln 
and  De  Wette,  on  this  account,  and  in  contradic- 
tion to  every  argument,  declare  even  the  correspond- 


ing chapter  of  Jeremiah  to  be  spurious.  This  u 
certainly  a  desperate  stroke,  because  the  chaptet 
is  otherwise  written  in  the  very  characteristic 
style  of  that  prophet.  This  desperation,  how- 
ever, gives  us  the  advantage  afforded  by  an  in- 
voluntary testimony  in  favour  of  those  portion* 
of  Isaiah  which  have  been  attacked.  The  words 
of  Isaiah,  in  ch.  li  15,  'I  am  the  Lord  thy  God 
who  moves  the  sea  that  its  waves  roar,'  are  re- 
peated in  Jer.  xxxi.  35.  The  image  of  the  cup 
of  fury  in  Isa.  li.  17,  is  in  Jer.  xxv.  15-20^  trans- 
formed into  a  symbolic  act,  according  to  his 
custom  of  embodying  trie  imagery  of  earlier  pro- 
phets, and  especially  that  of  Isaiah.  In  order  to 
prove  that  other  |  rophets  also  made  a  similar  use 
of  Isaiah,  we  refer  to  Zephaniah  ii.  15,  where  we 
find  Isaiah's  addiess  to  Babylon  applied  tc 
Nineveh j  'Therefore  hear  now  this,  thou  that  ari 
given  to  pleasure-,  that  dwellest  carelessly,  that 
sayest  in  thine  heart  I  am,  and  none  else  beside 
me,'  &e.  Zephaniah,  living  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  propheiism,  has,  like  Jeremiah,  a  depend- 
ent character,  and  has  here  even  repeated  the 
characteristic  and  difficult  word  ^DDK  Kiiper 
(p.  138j  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  t he  passage 
cannot  be  original  in  Zephaniah.  The  woids  of 
Isaiah  (lii.  7),  '  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
that  published)  peace,  aie  repeated  by  Nahum 
in  ch.  i.  15  (ii.  1);  and  what,  he  adds,  'the 
wicked  shall  no  more  pass  through  thee,'  agrees* 
remuikably  with  La.  lii.  1,  .'  for  henceforth  shall 
no  more  come  into  thee  I  he  uncircumcised  and 
the  unclean."  Nahum  iii.  7  contains  an  allu 
sion  to  Isa.  li.  l!>.  Beside  these  references  to  the 
portions  of  Isaiah  which  are  said  to  lie  spin  ions, 
we  Iind  others  to  the  portions  which  aie  deemed 
genuine  (compare,  for  instance,  Nahum  i.  13, 
with  La.  x.  27). 

li.  Again,  the  most  ancient  production  of  Jew- 
ish literature  after  the  completion  of  the  canon 
furnishes  proof  of  the  integral  authenticity  o/ 
Isaiah.  The  book  of  Jesus  Sirach,  commonly 
called  Ecclesiasticus,  was  written  as  early  as  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  as  Hug  has  clearly 
demonstrated,  in  opposition  to  those  who  place  it 
in  the  second  century  before  Christ.  In  Eccle- 
siasticus xlvii'n  22-25.  Isaiah  is  thus  praised  : 
'  For  Hezekiah  had  done  the  thing  that  pleased 
the  Lord,  and  was  strong  in  the  ways  of  David 
his  father,  as  Isaiah  the  prophet,  who  was  great 
and  faithful  in  his  vision,  had  commanded  him. 
In  his  time  the  sun  went  backward,  and  he 
lengthened  the  king's  life.  He  saw  by  an  ex- 
cellent spirit  what  should  come  to  pass  at  the 
last,  and  he  comforted  them  t  iat  mourned  in 
Sion.  He  showed  what  should  come  to  pass  for 
ever,  and  secret  things  or  ever  they  came.' 

This  commendation  especially  refers,  as  even 
Gesenius  grants,  to  the  disputed  portions  of  the 
prophet,  in  which  we  find  predictions  of  the  most 
distant  futurity.  The  comfoit  for  Zion  is  found 
more  particularly  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah 
which  begins  with  the  woids  '  Comfoit  ye,  comfort 
ye,  my  people.'  The  author  of  this  second  part  him- 
self says  (xlviii.  3),  '  I  have  declared  the  forme: 
things  from  the  beginning  ;  and  they  went  forth  out 
of  my  mouth,  and  I  showed  them.'  Thus  we  per- 
ceive that  Jesus  Sirach,  the  learned  scribe,  con 
fidently  attributes  the  debated  passages  to  Isaiah 
in  such  a  manner,  as  plainly  indicates  that  then 
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iu  no  doubt  in  his  days  respecting  the  integral 
authenticity  of  that  h.iok,  which  has  the  testimony 
of  historical  tradition  in  its  favour.  Jesus  Sirach 
declares  his  intention  (Ecclus.  xliv.-l.)  to  praise 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  nation.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the^e  chapters  shows  that  he  does 
not  confine  himself  to  celehrated  authors.  We 
therefore  say  that  the  praise  which  he  bestows 
upon  Isaiah  is  not  intended  for  the  book  personi- 
fied, but  for  the  person  of  the  prophet.  If  Jesus 
Sirach  had  entertained  doubts  .  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  those  prophecies  on  which,  in  par- 
ticular, he  liases  his  praise,  he  could  not  have 
gj  lauded  the  prophet. 

In  the  Jewish  synagogue  the  integral  authen- 
ticity of  Isaiah  has  always  been  recognised. 
"his  general  recognition  cannot  be  accounted  foi 
except  by  the  power  of  tradition  based  upon 
truth  ;  and  it  is  supported  as  well  by  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  Isaiah  is  quoted  as  the 
author  of  the  whole  collection  which  bears  his 
name,  as  also  by  the  express  testimony  of  Jo- 
sephus,  esjiecially  in  his  Antiqitities  (x.  2.  2, 
and  xi.  I.  1).  After  such  conlhmation  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  mention  the  Talmudists. 

7.  According  to  the  hypothesis  of  our  oppo- 
nents, the  author  or  authors  of  the  spurious  por- 
tions wrote  at  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile. 
They  confess  that  these  portions  belong  to  the 
finest  productions  of  prophetism.  Now  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  in  the  far  from  scanty  historical 
accounts  of  this  period,  considering  all  circum- 
stances, no  mention  is  made  of  any  prophet  to 
whom  we  could  well  ascribe  these  prophecies. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  at  that 
period  prophetism  was  on  the  wane,  and  the  few 
prophets  who  still  existed  excited  on  that  account 
the  greater  attention.  What  Kwald  (p.  57) 
writes  concerning  the  time  about  the  conclusion 
of  the  Babylonian  exile,  is  quite  unhistorical. 
He  says,  '  In  this  highly  excited  period  of  liberty 
regained,  and  of  a  national  church  re-established, 
there  were  rapidly  produced  a  great  number  of 
prophecies,  circulated  in  a  thousand  pamphlets, 
many  of  which  were  of  great  poetical  beauty.'1 
What  Ewald  states  about  a  new  iiood  of  prophetic 
writings  which  then  poured  forth,  is  likewise  un- 
historical. History  shows  that  during  the  exile 
prophetism  was  on  the  wane.  What  we  read  in 
the  books  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  proves  that 
these  prophets  were  isolated  ;  and  from  the  book 
of  Ezra  we  learn  what  was  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  new  colony.  If  we  compare  with  their 
predecessors  the  prophets  who  then  prophesied, 
Ilaggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  we  cannot  say 
much  about  a  levival  of  the  prophetic  spirit  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  exile.  Everything 
concurs  to  show  that  the  efficiency  of  prophetism 
was  drawing  towards  its  end.  The  later  the  pro- 
phets are,  the  more  do  they  lean  upon  the  earlier 
proohets ;  so  that  we  aie  enabled  to  trace  the 
gradual  transition  of  prophetism  into  the  learning 
of  scribes.  Prophetism  dug,  as  it  were,  its  own 
grave.  The  authority  which  it  demands  lor  its 
earlier  productions  necessarily  caused  that  the 
later  were  dependent  upen  the  earliei  ,  und  the 
more  this  became  the  case  during  the  progress  of 
time,  the  more  limited  became  the  lit/Id  for  new 
productions.  It  is  not  only  unhistorical,  but, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  later  productions 
of  prophecy,  quite  impossible,  that  abouA  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  exile  there  should  have  sprung  uy 
a  fresh  prophetic  literature  of  great  extent.  Ir 
this  period  we  hear  only  the  echo  of  prophecy 
That  one  of  the  later  prophets  of  whom  we  posses* 
most,  namely  Zechariah,  leans  entirely  upon  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel.  as  upon  his  latest  predecessors. 
There  is  not  a  vestige  of  an  intervening  prophetic 
literature'.  The  feebleness  of  our  opponents  is 
manifested  by  their  being  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  such  unhistorical  fictions  in  order  to  defend 
their  opinions. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  we  possess  a  series  of 
external  arguments  in  favour  of  the  integral  au- 
thenticity of  Isaiah.  Each  of  these  arguments  is 
of  importance,  and,  in  their  combination,  they  have 
a  weight  which  could  only  be  counterbalanced 
by  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  contents  of 
these  prophecies.  We  now  proceed  to  show  that 
there  are  no  such  difficulties,  and  that  the  internal 
arguments  unite  with  the  external  in  demonstrating 
the  authenticity  of  Isaiah  as  a  whole. 

1.  The  portions  of  Isaiah  which  have  been  de 
clared  by  our  opponents  to  be  spurious  are,  as  we 
have  already  said,  almost  entirely  such  us  con- 
tain prophecies' of  an  especially  definite  character. 
It  is  this  very  definiteness  which  is  bi ought  for- 
ward as  the  chief  argument  against  their  genuine- 
ness. Those  of  our  adversaries  who  go  farthest 
assert  in  downright  terms  that  predictions  in  the 
stricter  sense,  such,  namely,  as  are  more  than  a 
vague  foreboding,  are  impossible.  The  more 
considerate  of  our  opponents  express  this  argu- 
ment in  milder  terms,  saying,  that  it  was  against 
the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  to  prophesy  with 
so  much  individuality,  or  to  gi,ve  to  their  piophe- 
cies  so  individual  a  bearing.  They  say  that  these 
prophecies  were  never  anything  more  than  general 
prophetic  descriptions,  and  that,  consequently, 
where  we  find  a  detinite  reference  to  historical 
facts  quite  beyond  the  horizon  of  a  human  being 
like  Isaiah,  we  are  enabled  by  analogy  to  declare 
those  portions  of  the  work  in  which  they  occur 
to  be  spurious. 

Although  this  assertion  is  pronounced  with 
great  assurance,  it  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  an 
impartial  examination  of  the  prophetic  writing^. 
Our  opponents  have  attempted  to  prove  the  spuri- 
ousness  of  whatever  is  in  contradiction  with  this 
assertion,  as,  for  instance,  the  book  of  Daniel ;  but 
there  still  remain  a  number  of  prophecies  an- 
nouncing future  events  with  great  definiteness. 
Micah,  for  example  (iv.  8-10),  announces  the 
Babylonian  exile,  and  the  deliverance  from  that 
exile,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  its  ac- 
complishment, and  before  the  commencement 
of  any  hostilities  between  Babylon  and  Judah. 
and  even  before  Babylon  was  an  independent 
state.  All  the  prophets,  commencing  with  the 
earliest,  predict  the  coming  destruction  of  their 
city  and  temple,  and  the  exile  of  the  people.  All 
the  prophets  whose  predictions  refer  to  the  Assy- 
rian invasion,  coincide  in  asserting  that  the 
A>-yrians  would  not  tie  instrumental  in  realising 
tin  sc  predictions;  that  Judah  should  be  delivered 
From  those  enemies,  from  whom  to  be  deliveied 
seemed  impossible ;  and  this  not  by  Egyptian  aid, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  lea^t  unliktly  btrt  by  an 
immediate  inlervention  of  the  Lord;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  prophets  whose  pitdictions  refer 
to  the  successors  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Chahlees 
unanimously  announce  that  these  were  to  fulfil  tb# 
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ancient  prediction,  and  exhort  to  resignation  to 
this  inevitable  fate.    These  are  facts  quite  beyond 
bnman    calculation.     At    the    period    when    the 
Chaldaean  empire  had  reached  the  summit  of  its 
power,  Jeremiah   not    only    predicts    in    general 
terms  its  fall,  and  the  destruction  of  its  chief  city, 
but   also  details    particular    circumstances    con- 
nected therewith ;  for   instance,  the    conquest   of 
the  town  by  the  Medes  and  their  allies ;  the  en- 
trance which  the  enemy  effected  through  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Euphrates,  during  a  night  of  general 
revelry    and     intoxication ;    the    return     of    the 
Israelites  after   the   reduction  of  the  town;  the 
utter    destruction    and    desolation    of  this    city, 
which  took  place,  although  not  at  once,  yet  cer- 
tainly  in    consequence  of  the  first   conquest,  so 
that  its  site  can  scarcely  be  shown  with  certainty. 
In   general,    all    those    proud   ornaments   of  the 
ancient  world,  whose  destruction  the  prophets  pre- 
dicted—Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,   Memphis,  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  and 
many  others — have   perished,  and  the  nations   to 
whom    .the    prophets    threatened    annihilation — 
the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Philistines,  and  Idu- 
maeans — liave  entirely  disappeared  from  the  stage 
of  history.    There  is  not  a  single  city  nor  a  single 
people,  the  fate  of  which  has  been  at  variance  with 
prophecy.     All  this  is   not  a  casual  coincidence. 
The  ruins  of  all   these  cities,  every  vestige  of  the 
former  existence  of  those  once  flourishing  nations, 
are  loud-speaking  witnesses,  testifying  to  the  fu- 
tility of  the  opinion  which  raises  into  a  fact  the 
subjective    wish  that  prophecy  might  not  exist. 
Zechariah  clearly  describes  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander (ix.  8).    He  foretells  that  the  Persian  empire, 
which  lie  specifies  by  the  symbolic  name  Hadrach, 
shall    be   ruined  ;  that    Damascus   and    Hamath 
shall    be   conquered  ;  that   the  bulwarks   of  the 
mighty  Tyre  shall  be  smitten  in  the  sea,  and 
that  the  city  shall  be  burned;  that  Gaza  shall 
lose  its  king,  and  that  Ashdod  shall  be  peopled 
with  the  lowest  rabble;  and  that  Jerusalem  shall 
be  spared  during  all  these  troubles.    These  prophe- 
cies were  fulfilled  during  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander (comp.  John's Einleitung,  vol.  i.  p.  84,  sq. ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  31(J,sq.).      Eichhorn  despaired  of  being 
able  to  explain  the  exact   correspondence  of  -the 
fulfilment  with  the  predictions;   he,  therefore,   in 
his  work,  Die  Hebr'dischcn  Propheten,  endeavours 
to  prove  that  these  prophecies  were  veiled  historical 
descriptions.     He  has  recourse  to  the  most  violent 
operations    in  order    to  support  this   hypothesis; 
which  proves  how  fully  he  recognised  the  agree- 
ment of  the  prophecies  with  their  fulfilment,  and 
that  the  prophecies  are  more  than  general  poetical 
descriptions.     The   Messianic    predictions    prove 
that  the  prophecies  were  more  than  veiled  histo- 
rical descriptions.     There  is  scarcely  any  fact  in 
Gospel  history,  from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  at 
Bethlehem  down  to  his  death,  which  is    unpre- 
iicted  by  a  prophetical  passage. 

Eichhorn's  hypothesis  is  also  amply  refuted  by 
the  unquestioned  portion  of  Isaiah.  How  din 
«t  be  explained  that  Isaiah  confidently  predicts 
the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  Israel  by  the  As- 
syrians, and  the  preservation  of  the  empire  of 
Judah  from  these  enemies,  and  that  he  with  cer- 
tainty knew  beforehand  that  no  help  would  be 
afforded  to  Judah  from  Egypt,  that  the  Assyrians 
would  advance  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and 
here  bt  destroyed  only   by   the  judgment  of  the 


Lord  ?  No  human  combinations  can  iead  to  suck 
results.  Savonarola,  for  instance,  was  a  pious 
man,  and  an  acute  observer ;  but  when  he  fancied 
himself  to  be  a  prophet,  and  ventured  to  predict 
events  which  should  come  to  pass,  he  was  im- 
mediately refuted  by  facts  (comp.  Biographic 
Savonarola's,  von  Rudelbach). 

If  we  had  nothing  of  prophetic  literature,  bo- 
side  the  portions  of  Isaiah  which  have  been  at- 
tacked, they  alone  would  afford  an  ample  refuta 
tion  of  our  opponents,  because  they  contain,  in 
chapter  liii.,  the  most  remarkable  of  Old  Testa« 
ment  prophecies,   predicting  the   passion,  death, 
and  glory  of  our  Saviour.     If  it  can  be  proved 
that  this  one  prophecy  necessarily  refers  to  Christ, 
we  can  no  longer  feel  tempted  to  reject  other  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  on  account  of  their  referring  too 
explicitly  to  some  event,  like  that  of  the  Babylo- 
nian exile.     As  soon  as   only  one  genuine  pro- 
phecy has  been   proved,  the  whole  argument  of 
our  opponents  falls  to  the  ground.     This  argu- 
ment  is   also  opposed  by  the   authority  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles;  and  whoever  will  consistently 
maintain  this  opinion   must  reject   the  authority 
of  Christ.     The  prophets  are  described  in  the  New 
Testament  not  as  acute  ixditicians,  or  as  jwets 
full  of  a  foreboding   genius,  but  as  messengers  of 
God  raised  by  His  Spirit  above  the  intellectual 
sphere  of  mere  man.     Christ  repeatedly  mentions 
that  the  events  of  his  own  life  were  also  destined 
to  realise  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  saying,  *  this 
must  come  to  pass  in  order  that  the  Scripture  may 
be  fulfilled.'    And  after  his  resurrection,  he  inter- 
prets to  hisdisciples  the  prophecies  concerning  him 
self.    Peter,  speaking  of  the  prophets,  says,  in  bis 
First  Epistle  (i.  11),  '  Searching  what,  or  what 
manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  was  in 
them,  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the 
Bufferings  of  Christ,   and   the  glory  that  should 
follow  ;'  and,  in  his  Second  Epistle  (i.  21),  '  For 
the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as   they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost1 — imb  irvevfxaTos  arylov 
<pep6/xevoi. 

Since  we  have  shown  that  there  are  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  definite  prophecies,  the  a  priori  argu- 
ment of  our  opponents,  who  pretend  that  prophecy 
is  useless,  loses  its  significance.  Even  if  we  could 
not  understand  the  purpose  of  prophecy,  the  in- 
quiry respecting  its  reality  should  nevertheless  I* 
independent  of  such  a  priori  reasoning,  since  the 
cause  of  our  not  understanding  it  might  be  in 
ourselves.  We  frequently  find,  after  we  have  been 
raised  to  a  higher  position,  the  causes  of  facts 
which  at  an  earlier  period  we  could  not  compre- 
hend. A  later  age  frequently  understands  what 
was  hidden  to  the  preceding.  However,  the  pur- 
pose of  definite  predictions  is  not  hidden  to  those 
who  recognise  the  reality  of  the  divine  scheme  for 
human  salvation. 

There  is  one  truth  in  the  opinion  of  our  oppo- 
nents. The  predictions  of  the  future  by  the  pro- 
phets are  always  on  a  general  lasis,  by  which 
they  are  characteristically  distinguished  from 
soothsaying.  Real  prophecy  is  based  upon  the 
idea  of  God.  The  acts  of  God  are  based  upon 
his  essence,  and  have  therefore  the  character  of 
necessity.  The  most  elevated  prerogative  of  the 
prophets  is  that  they  have  possessed  themselves  of 
his  idea,  that  they  have  penetrated  into  his  es- 
sence, that  they  have    become  conscious  of  ths 
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eternal  laws  by  winch  the  world  is  governed. 
For  instance,  ir  they  demonstrate  that  sin  is  the 
perdition  of  man,  that  where  the  carcase  is,  the 
eagles  will  be  assembled,  the  most  important 
point  in  this  prediction  is  not  the  now  but  the 
what  which  first  by  them  was  clearly  communi- 
cated to  the  people  of  God,  and  of  which  the 
lively  remembrance  is  by  them  kept  tip.  But 
if  the  prophets  had  merely  kept  to  the  that,  and 
had  never  spoken  about  the  how,  or  if,  like  Savo- 
narola, they  had  erroneously  described  this  how, 
they  would  be  unfit  effectually  to  teach  the  that 
to  those  people  who  have  not  yet  acquired  an  inde- 
pendent idea  of  God.  According  to  human  weak- 
ness, the  knowledge  of  the  voitM  is  requisite  in  order 
to  fertilize  the  knowledge  of  the  essence,  especially 
in  a  mission  to  a  people  among  whom  formality 
so  much  predominated  as  among  the  people  of 
the  Old  Covenant.  The  position  of  the  prophets 
depends  upon  these  circumstances.  They  had 
not,  like  the  priests,  an  external  warrant.  There- 
fore Moses  (T)eut.  xviii.)  directed  them  to  produce 
true  prophecies  as  their  warrant.  According  to 
verse  22,  the  true  and  the  false  prophet  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  This  criterion  is  destroyed  by  the 
modern  opinion  respecting  prophetism.  Without 
this  warrant,  the  principal  point  of  prophetical 
preaching,  the  doctrine  cf  the  Messiah,  could  not 
he  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  as 
being  of  primary  importance.  Without  this  ful- 
filment the  prophets  had  no  answer  to  those  who 
declared  that  the  hopes  raised  by  them  were  fan- 
tastic and  fanatical. 

It  is  true  that,  according  to  what  we  have  stated, 
the  necessity  of  prophecy  arises  only  from  the 
'  weakness  of  man.  Miracles  also  are  necessary  only 
on  account  of  this  weakness  Prophecy  is  necessary 
only  under  certain  conditions;  but  these  conditions 
were  fully  extant  during  the  period  of  the  ancient 
Covenant.  During  the  New  Covenant  human 
weakness  is  supported  by  other  and  more  powerful 
means,  which  were  wanting  during  the  timeof  the 
Old  Covenant',  especially  by  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  upon  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  ; 
which  operation  is  by  far  more  powerful  than  that 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  during  the  Old  Covenant; 
consequently,  definite  predictions  can  be  dispensed 
with,  especially  since  the  faithful  of  the  New 
Testament  derive  benefit  also  from  the  prophecies 
granted  to  the  people  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  predictions  of  futurity  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment have  also  a  considerable  bearing  upon  the 
contemporaries  of  the  prophet.  Consequently, 
they  stand  not  so  isolated  and  unconnected  as 
our  opponents  assert.  The  Chaldarans,  for  in- 
stance, who  are  said  to  threaten  destruction  to 
Israel,  were,  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  already  on  the 
Stage  of  history  ;  and  their  juvenile  power,  if  com- 
pared with  the  decline  of  the  Assyrians,  might 
lead  to  the  conjecture  that  they  would  same  time 
or  other  supplant  the  Assyrians  in  dominion  over 
Asia.  Babylon,  certainly,  was  as  yet  under  Assy- 
rian government;  but  if  was  still  during  the  life- 
time of  the  prophet  that  this  city  tried  to  shake  off 
their  yoke.  This  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  but 
the  conditions  under  which  it  might  succeed  at  a 
future  period  were  already  in  existence.  The  future 
exaltation  of  this  city  rriighl  l>e  foreseen  from 
hismry,  and  its  future  fall  from  theology.  In  a 
pagan   nation  success  is  always  the  forerunner  of 


pride,  ana"  a!l  its  consequences.  And,  according 
to  the  eternal  laws  by  which  God  governs  th« 
world,  an  overbearing  spirit  is  the  certain  fore- 
runner  of  destruction.  The  future  liberation  of 
Israel  might  also  be  theologically  foreseen;  and 
we  cannot  look  upon  this  prediction  as  so  abrupt 
as  a  prediction  of  the  deliverance  of  other  nations 
would  have  been,  and  as,  for  instance,  a  false  pie- 
diction  of  the  deliverance  of  Moab  would  have 
appeared.  Even  the  Pentateuch  emphatically  in- 
forms us  that  the  covenant- people  cannot  be  given 
up  to  final  perdition,  and  that  mercy  is  always 
concealed  behind  the  judgments  wiiich  befall 
them. 

2.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate 
the  spuriousness  of  several  portions  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  author  takes  his  position  not 
in  the  period  of  Isaiah,  but  in  much  later  times, 
namely,  those  of  the  exile.  It  has  been  said, 
*  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  prophet  had  a  know- 
ledgeof  futurity  :  in  that  case  we  cannot suppose  that 
he  would  predict  it  otherwise  than  as  future,  and 
he  cannot  proclaim  it  as  present.'  The  prophets, 
however,  did  not  prophesy  in  a  state  of  calculat- 
ing reflection,  but  vnb  irvevixaros  ayiov  (pepojxevoi, 
i  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The  objects  offer- 
ed themselves  to  their  spiritual  vision.  On  that 
account  they  are  frequently  called  .seers,  to  whom 
futurity  appears  as  present.  Even  Hebrew  gram- 
mar has  long  ago  recognised  this  fact  in  the  terms 
prceterita  prophetica.  These  prophetical  piaeter 
tenses  indicate  a  time  ideally  past,  in  contra-dis- 
tinction  to  the  time  which  is  really  past.  Ev«»ry 
chapter  of  Isaiah  furnishes  'examples  of  this 
grammatical  fact.  Even  in  the  first  there  is  con- 
tained a  remarkable  instance  of  it.  Interpreters 
frequently  went  astray,  because  they  misunder- 
stood the  nature  of  prophecy,  and  took  \\\e  prce- 
terita prophetica  as  real  praeterites  ;  consequently, 
they  could  oidy  by  some  inconsistency  escajre 
from  Eichhorn's  opinion,  that  the  prophecies  were 
veiled  historical  descriptions.  The  prophets  have 
futurity  always  before  their  eyes.  Prophetism. 
therefore,  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  poetry  more 
than  to  those  of  history  (compare  the  ingenious 
remarks  on  the  connection  of  poetry  and  pro- 
phetism in  the  work  of  Steinbeck,  Der  Dichter 
ein  Seher,  Leipzig,  18J6).  Prophetism  places 
us  in  raedias  res,  or  rather  the  prophet,  is 
placed  in  medias  res.  The  Spirit  of  God  ele- 
vates him  above  the  terra  Jirma  of  common 
reality,  and  of  common  perception.  The  pro- 
phet beholds  as  connected,  things  externally 
separated,  if  they  are  linked  together  hy  their  in- 
ternal character.  The  prophet  beholds  u  hat  is 
distant  as  near,  if  its  hidden  basis,  although  con- 
cealed to  the  eyes  of  flesh,  already  exists.  This 
was,  for  instance,  the  case  with  Israel's  captivity 
and  deliverance.  Neither  happened  by  choice. 
Both  events  proceeded  from  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  God,  a  living  knowledge  yf  which  necewar.iU" 
produced  t he  beholding  knowledge  of*  the  .same. 
The  prophet  views  things  in  the  light  of  that 
God  who  calls  the  things  that  are  not  as  though 
they  were,  and  to  whom  the  future  is  present. 

3.  What  the  prophet  says  about  what  is  piesent 
to  him  'namely,  about  that  which  appears  to  lnm 
in  the  form  of  the  present  time),  is  correctly  am) 
minutely  detailed  ;  and  what  he  desci  uus  as 
future,  are  ideal  and  animated  hopes  which  far 
exceed    terrene    reality        rlencc   out    opponent* 
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attempt  to   prove  that  the  present  time  in  those 
portions  which  they  reject,  is  not   ideal  but  real  ; 
and  thai  the  author  was  actually  an  eye-witness  of 
the  exile,  because,  they  say,  if  the  prophet  merely 
placed  himself  in  the  period  of  the  exile,  then  this 
present  time  would  be  ideal,  and  in  that  case  there 
could  be  no  difference  between  this  ideally  present 
time  ami  the  more  distant  future.    But  we  question 
this  fact  most  decidedly.     The  descriptions  of  the 
person  of  Messiah  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  are 
far  more  circumstantial   than  the  descriptions  of 
the  person  of  Cyrus.      Of  Cyrus  these  prophecies 
furnish  a  very  incomplete  description.      Whoever 
docs  not.  li.i  up  from  history  what  is  wanting,  ob- 
tains a  very  imperfect  idea  of  Cyrus*.      But  there 
is    sufficient     information    to    show    the    relation 
between  history  and  prophecy  $  and  nothing  more 
was  re(juiieu   than   that  the  essence  of  prophecy 
should  be  clear.    The  form  might  remain  obscure 
until  it  was  cleared  up  by  its  historical  fulfilment. 
The  Messiah,  on   the  contrary,   is  accurately   de- 
picted, especially    in  oil;   liii.,   so  that    there    is 
scarcely  wanting  any  essential   trait.     It  is  quite 
naluial  that  there  should  be  greater  clearness  and 
definite mess  hire,  because  the  auli-type  of  redemj>- 
tion  stands  in  a  far  nearer  relation  to  the  ideal  than 
is  the  case  with  Cyrus,  so  tiiat  form   and   essence 
less  diverge. 

The  assertion  that  the  animated  hopes,  ex- 
pressed in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  had  been  very 
imperfectly  fulfil  led,  proceeds  from  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  these  hopes  -were  to  be  entirely 
fulfilled  iu  the  times  immediately  following  the 
exile.  But  if  we  must  grant  that  these  piopbecies 
refer  both  to  the  deliverance  from  captivity,  and 
to  the  lime  of  the  Messiah  in  its  whole  extent, 
from  the  lowliness  of  Christ  ro  the  glorious  com- 
pletion of  his  kingdom,  then  the  fulfilment  is 
clearly  placed  before  our  eyes ;  and  we  may 
expect  that  whatever  is  yet  unfulfilled,  will,  in 
due  •hue.  find  its  accomplishment.  In  this  hope 
we  are  supported  by  the  New  Testament,  and  still 
more  by  the  nature  of  the  matter  in  question. 
If  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  were  nothing  but  arbi- 
trary predictions  on  his  own  external  authority, 
without  any  internal  warrant,  one  might  speak 
here  of  an  evasion  of  the  difficulty  ;  but  as  the 
matter  stands,  this  objection  proves  only  that  those 
who  make  it  are  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  idea  which  pervades  the  whole  representation. 
The  entire  salvation  which  the  Lord  has  destined 
to  his  people  has  been  placed  before  the  spiritual 
eye  of  the  prophet.  His  prediction  is  not  entirely 
fulfilled  in  history,  so  that'  we  could  say  we  have 
now  done  with  it,  but  every  isolated  fulfilment 
is  again  a  prediction  de facto,  supporting  our  hope 
of  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  whole  word  of 
piophecy. 

4.  Our  opponents  think  that  they  have  proved 
that  a  portion  of  Isaiah  is  not  genuine,  if  they 
can  show  that  there  occur  a  few  Aramaic  words 
arid  forms  of  speech,  which  they  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain from  the  style  prevalent  in  a  period  later 
than  Isaiah. 

That  this  argument  is  very  feeble  even  our 
opponents  have  granted  in  instances  where  it  can 
be  adduced  with  by  far  greater  stringency  than  in 
the  questioned  portions  of  Isaiah.  This  appears 
especially  from  the  example  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, in  which  there  occur  a  considerable  number 
of  Aramaic  words  and  expressions,  said  to  belong 
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to  the  later  Hebrew  style.  Bertholdt  Umbreit, 
and  others,  base  upon  this  their  argument,  thai 
the  Song  of  Solomon  was  written  after  the  Baby- 
lonian exile.  They  even  maintain  that  it  could 
not  have  been  written  before  that  period.  On  the 
contrary,  the  two  mo^t  recent  commentators. 
Ewald  and  Doepke,  say  most  decidedly  that  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  in  spite  of  its  Aramaisms,  was 
written  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Hirzel,    in    his   work    De    Chaldaisrni  Biblici 
origiuv,  Leipsic,    1S30,  has  contributed  consider- 
ably to  the  formation  of  a  correct  estimate  of  this 
argument.      He  has  proved  that  iu  all   *he  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  even  in  the  most  ancient, 
there  occur  a    few   Chaldaisms.      This    may   be 
explained   by   the  fact  that  the  patriarchs  were 
surrounded   by  a  population  whose  language  was 
Chaldee.     Such  Chaldaisms  are  especially  found 
in  poetical  language  in  which  unusual  expressions 
are  preferred.      Consequently,  not   a   few  isolated 
Chaldaisms,    but   only  their  decided   prevalence, 
or  a  Chaldee  tincture  of  the  whole  style,  can  prove 
that  a  book  has  been  written  after  the  exile.     No- 
body   can   assert  that   this    is    the  case   in    those 
poitions  of  Isaiah  whose  authenticity   has    been 
questioned.      Even  our  opponents  grant   that   the 
Chaldaisms    in    this    portion    are  not   numerous. 
Alter  what   have  eironeonsly    been   called    Chal- 
daisms are  subtracted,  we   are   led    to  a  striking 
result,    namely,    that    the    unquestionable   Chal- 
daisms   are    more    numerous    in   the    portions  of 
Isaiah    of  which   the  genuineness    is  granted,  than 
in  the  portions  which  have   been   called  spurious. 
Ilirzel,  an  entirely  unsuspected  witness,  mentions 
in   his  work  De  Chalduismo,  p.  9,  that   there  aie 
found  only  four  real  Chaldaisms   in   the  whole  of 
Isaiah  ;  and  that   these   all  occur  in  the  portions 
which   are  declared  genuine;  namely,  in  vii.  1£ 
(where,    however,    if    the    grammatical    form     is 
rightly  understood,  we   need   not.   admit  a  Chal- 
daism)  ;   xxix.  1  ;    xviii.  7  ;   xxi.  12. 

5.  The  circumstance  that  the  diction  in  the 
attacked  portions  of  Isaiah  belongs  to  the  first, 
and  not  to  the  second  period  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, must  tender  us  strongly  inclined  to  admit 
their  authenticity.  It  has  been  said  that  these 
portions  were  written  during,  and  even  affer,  the 
Babylonian  exile,  when  the  ancient  Hebrew  lan- 
guage fell  into  disuse,  and  the  vanquished  people 
began  to  adopt  the  language  of  their  conquerors, 
and  that  thus  many  Chaldaisms  penetrated  into 
the  works  of  authors  who  wrote  in  ancient  He- 
brew. Since  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  attacked 
portions  of  Isaiah,  granting  the  assertions  of  our 
opponents  to  be  correct,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  suppose  that  their  author  or  authors  had  inten- 
tionally abstained  from  tire  language  of  their 
times,  and  purposely  imitated  the  purer  diction  oi 
former  ages.  That  this  is  not  quite  inqiossible 
Ave  learn  from  the  prophecies  of  Haggai,  Malachi, 
and  especially  from  those  of  Zechariah,  which  are 
nearly  as  free  from  Chaldaisms  as  the  writings 
before  the  exile.  But  it  is  improbable,  in  this 
case,  because  the  pseudo-Isaiah  is  stated  to  have 
been  in  a  position  very  different  from  that  of  the 
prophets  just  mentioned,  who  belonged  to  the 
newly  returned- colony.  The  pseudo- Isaiah  has 
been  placed  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
st'ongly  Chaldaizing  Ezekiel  and  Daniel;  and 
even  more  unfavourably  for  the  attainment  ot 
purity  of  diction,   because  he  had  not,  like  the*© 
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\nt  nhots,  spent  his  youth  in  Palestine,  hut  is  said 
to  have  ||HMrn  up  in  a  counti  y  in  which  the 
Aiamauu  lan^ua^e  was  spoken  ;  consequently, 
it  would  have  been  more  difficult  for  him  to 
write  pure  Hebrew  than  for  Ezekiel  and  Daniel. 
In  addition  to  this  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
an  artificial  ahstmence  from  the  language  of  their 
trmes  occurs  only  in  those  prophets  who  entirely 
lean  upon  an  earlier  prophetic  literature;  but 
that  union  of  puiity  in  diction  with  independence, 
winch  is  manifest  in  the  attacked  portions  oi 
Isaiah,  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 

The  force  of  this  argument  is  still  more  in- 
creased when  we  observe  that  the  pretended  pseudo- 
Isaiah,  lias,  in  olher  respects,  the  characteristics 
rf  the  authors  before  the  exile;  namely,  their 
clearness  of  perception,  and  their  freshness  and 
beauty  of  description.  This  belongs  to  him,  even 
according  to  the  opinion  of  all  opponents.  These 
excellences  are  not  quite  without  example  among 
the  writers  after  the  exile,  but  they  occur  jn  none 
of  them  in  the  same  degree  ;  not  even  in  Zechariah, 
who,  besides,  ought  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
pseudo-Isaiah,  because  he  does  not  manifest  the 
same  independence,  but  leans  entirely  upon  the 
earlier  prophets.  To  these  characteristics  of  the 
writers  before  the  exile  belongs  also  the  scarcity 
of  visions  and  symbolic  actions,  and  what  is  con- 
nected therewith  (because  it  proceeds  likewise 
from  the  government  of  the  imagination),  the 
naturalness  and  correctness  of  poetical  images. 
What  Umbreit  says  concerning  the  undisputedly 
genuine  portions  of  Isaiah  fully  applies  also  to 
the  disputed  portions  :  '  Our  prophet  is  more  an 
orator  than  a  symbolic  seer.  He  has  subjected 
the  external  imagery  to  the  internal  government 
of  the  word.  The  few  symbols  which  he  exhibits 
are  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood.  In  the  pro- 
phets during  and  after  the  exile  visions  and  sym- 
bolic actions  prevail,  and  their  images  frequently 
bear  a  grotesque  Babylonian  impress.  Only  those 
authors,  after  the  exile,  have  not  this  character, 
whose  style,  like  that  of  Haggai  and  Malachi, 
does  not  rise  much  above  prose.  A  combination 
of  vivacity,  originality,  and  vigour,  with  natural- 
ness, simplicity,  and  correctness,  >s  not  found  in 
any  prophet  during  and  after  the  exile.'  Nothing 
but  very  strong  arguments  could  induce  us  to  as- 
cribe to  a  later  period  prophecies  which  rank  in 
language  and  style  with  the  literary  monuments  of 
the  earlier  period.  In  all  the  attacked  portions 
of  Isaiah  independence  and  originality  are  mani- 
fest in  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  them  harmonize 
not  only  with  the  prophets  before  the  exile  in 
general,  but  especially  with  the  earliest  cycle  of 
these  prophets.  If  these  portions  were  spurious, 
they  would  form  a  perfectly  isolated  exception, 
which  we  cannot  admit,  since,  as  we  have  before 
shown,  the  leaning  of  the  later  prophets  upon  the 
earlier  rests  upon  adeejwseated  cause  arising  from 
the  very  nature  of  prophetism.  A  prophet  form- 
ing such  an  exception  would  stand,  as  it  were, 
without  the  cycle  of  the  prophets.  We  cannot 
imagine  such  an  exception. 

(i.  A  certain  difference  of  style  between  the 
portions  railed  genuine  and  those  called  spurious 
does  not  prove  what  our  opponents  assert.  Such 
a  difference  may  arise  from  various  causes  in  the 
productions  of  one  and  the  same  author.  Jt  is  fee- 
qmntly  occasioned  by  a  difference  of  the  snhject- 
■latter,  and  by  a  difference  of  mood  arising  there- 
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from  :  for  instance,  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
against  lotei^n  nations,  the  style  is  more  elevated 
and  elastic  than  in  the  home-prophecies.  How 
little  this  difference  of  style  can  prove,  we  may 
learn  by  comparing  with  each  other  the  prophecies 
which  our  opponents  call  genuine  ;  for  instance, 
ch.  ix.  7  -  x.  4.  The  authenticity  of  this  pro- 
phecy is  not  subject  to  any  doubt,  although  it  has 
not  that,  swing  which  we  find  in  many  prophecies 
of  the  first  part.  The  language  has  as  much  ease 
as  that  in  the  second  part,  with  which  this  piece 
has  several  repetitions  in  common  The  diffeience 
of  style  in  the  prophecies  against  foreign  nations 
(which  predictions  are  particularly  distinguished 
by  sublimity),  from  that  in  chapters  i.-xii.,  which" 
are  now  generally  ascribed  to  Isaiah,  appeared 
to  Bertholdt  a  sufficient  ground  for  assigning  the 
former  to  another  author.  But  in  spite  of  this 
difference  of  style  it  is,  at  present,  again  geneially 
admitted  that  they  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
author.  It  consequently  appears  that  our  op- 
ponents deem  the  difference  of  style  alone  not  a 
sufficient  argument  for  proving  a  difference  of 
authorship;  but  only  such  a  difference  as  does 
not  arise  from  a  difference  of  subjects  and  of 
moods,  especially  if  this  difference  occurs  in  an 
author  whose  mind  is  so  richly  endowed  as  that 
of  Isaiah,  in  whose  works  the  form  of  the  style  is 
produced  directly  by  the  subject.  Ewald  cor- 
rectly observes  (p.  173),  'We  cannot  state  that 
Isaiah  had  a  peculiar  colouring  of  style.  He  is 
neither  the  especially  lyrical,  nor  the  especially 
elegiacal,  nor  the  especially  oratorical,  nor  the 
especially  admonitory  prophet,  as,  perhaps,  Joel, 
Hosea,  or  Micah,  in  whom  a  particular  colouring 
more  predominates.  Isaiah  is  capable  of  adapting 
his  style  to  the  most  different  subject,  and  in  this 
consists  his  greatness  and  his  most  distinguished 
excellence.' 

The  chief  fault  of  our  opponents  is,  that  they 
judge  without  distinction  of  persons;  and  here 
distinction  of  persons  would  be  proper.  They  mea- 
sure the  productions  of  Isaiah  with  the  same  mea- 
sure tkat  is  adapted  to  the  productions  of  less- 
gifted  prophets.  Jeremiah,  for  example,  does  not 
change  his  tone  according  to  the  difference  of 
subject  so  much  that  it  could  be  mistaken  by  an 
experienced  Hebraist.  Of  Isaiah,  above  all,  we 
might  say  what  Fichte  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  Konigsberg  :  '  Strictly  speaking,  I  have 
no  style,  because  I  have  all  styles'  (Fichtes' 
Leben  von  seinem  Sohnc,  th.  i  p.  19ti).  If 
we  ask  how  the  difference  oi  style  depends  upon 
the  difference  of  subject,  the  answer  must  be  very 
favourable  to  Isaiah,  in  whose  book  the  style  does 
not.  so  much  differ  according  to  the  so-called 
genuineness  or  spuriousness,  as  rather  according 
to  the  subjects  of  the  first  and  second  parts.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  secoi.d  part  arise  from  the 
subjects  treated  therein  ;  and  from  the  feelings  to 
which  these  subjects  give  rise.  Here  the  prophet 
addresses  not  so  much  the  multitude  who  live 
around  him,  as  the  future  people  of  the  Lord, 
purified  by  his  judgments,  who  are  about  to 
spring  from  the  fK\oy>),  that  is,  the  small  numltei 
of  the  elect  who  were  contempoiaries  of  Isaiah. 
Here  he  does  not  speak  to  a  mixed  congrega'ion, 
but  to  a  congregation  of  brethien  whom  he  com- 
forts. The  commencement, '  Com  fort  ye,  comfort 
ye.  my  jieopie,'  is  the  theme  ol  tlic  whole.  Hi  net 
arise  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  style,   and 
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the  frequent  repetitions.  Comforting  lore  has 
many  words.  Hence  the  addition  of  many  epi- 
thets to  the  name  of,  God,  which  are  so  many 
shields  by  which  the  strokes  of  despair  are  warded 
off.  and  so  many  bulwarks  against  the  attacks  of 
the  visible  world  which  was  driving  to  despair. 
The  sublimity,  abruptness,  and  thunders  of  the 
first  part  rind  no  place  here,  where  the  object  of 
Isaiah  is  not  to  terrify  and  to  shake  stout-hearted 
sinners,  but  rather  lo  bring  glad  tidings  to  the 
meek  ;  not  to  quench  the  smoking  flax,  nor  to 
break  the  bruised  reed.  But  wherever  there  is  a 
similarity  of  hearers  and  of  subject,  there  we  meet 
also  a  remarkable  similarity  of  style,  in  both  the 
first  and  second  part ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
'description  of  the  times  of  Messiah,  and  of  the 
punishments,  in  which  (Ivi.-lix.)  the  prophet  has 
the  whole  nation  before  his  eyes,  and  in  which 
he  addresses  the  careless  sinners  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded. 

We  attach  no  importance  to  the  collections  of 
isolated  words  and  expressions  which  some  critics 
have  gleaned  from  the  disputed  parts  of  Isaiah, 
and  which  are  not  found  in  other  portions  that 
are  deemed  genuine.  We  might  here  well  apply 
what  Kiiiger  wrote  on  a  similar  question  in  pro- 
fane history  (De  authentia  et  infegritate  ^inab. 
Xenop/totitis.  Halle,  1*>24,  p.  27):  Hoc  argu- 
mrntandi  gams  perquam  lubricnm  est.  Si  quid 
nu  merits  ralerct,  urgeri  posse  t,  quod  in  his  lib/is 
amplius  quadraninta  vocabula  leyuntur,  quee  in 
rcliquis  Xcno/>honiis  operibtisfrustra  qvcerantur. 
Si  qi.is  propter  vocabula  alibi  ab  hoc  scrij/t>re  rel 
aha  pot  estate,  vol prorsus  non  usurp  ita,  Anabasin 
ab  eo  pro  feet  am  neget,hac  ratione  admissa  quod- 
vis  aliud  ejus  opus  injuria  ei  tribui,  ostendi 
potest ;  that  is,  '  This  is  a  very  slippery  mode  of 
reasoning.  If  number  were  of  importance,  it 
might  bo  urged  that  in  these  b  >oks  occur  more 
than  forty  words  for  which  one  searches  in  vain 
in  the  other  works  of  Xenophon.  But  if  it 
should  be  denied  on  account  of  those  words 
which  this  author  lias  either  employed  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  or  lias  not  made  use  of  at  all,  that 
the  Anabasis  was  written  by  him,  it  could,  by  the 
same  reasoning,  be  shown  that  every  other  work 
was  rafsely  attributed  to  him.' 

7.  We  rind  a  number  of  characteristic  peculi- 
arities of  style  which  occur  both  in  what  is  ac- 
counted genuine  and  what  is  styled  spurious  in 
Isaiah,  and  which  indicate  the  identity  of  the 
author.  Certain  very  peculiar  idioms  occur 
again  and  again  in  all  parts  of  the  book.  Two  of 
them  are  paiticularly  striking.  The  appellation 
of  God.  k  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,'  occurs  with 
equal  frequency  in  what  has  been  ascribed  to 
Isaiah  and  hi  what  has  been  attributed  to  a  pseudo- 
Isaiah  ;  it  is  found  besides  in  two  passages  in 
which  Isaiah  imitates  Jeremiah,  and  only  three 
times  in  the  whole  of  the  lemainder  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Another  peculiar  idiom  is  that  '  to 
be  called'  stands  constantly  for  'to  be.'  These 
are  phenomena  of  language  which  even  our  oppo- 
nents do  not  consider  casual ;  but  they  say  that  the 
later  poet  imitated  Isaiah,  or  that  they  originated 
from  the  hand  of  a  uniformising  editor,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  modelling  the  whole.  But 
there  cannot  be  shown  any  motive  for  such  inter- 
ference :  and  we  find  nothing  analogous  to  it  in 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  Such  a  sup- 
position cuts  away   the    linguistic   ground   from 


under  the  feet  of  higher  criticism,  and  deprives  H 
of  all  power  of  demonstration.  In  tins  maune? 
every  linguistic  phenomenon  may  easily  be  re- 
moved, when  it  is  contrary  to  preconceived  opi- 
nions. But  everything  in  Isaiah  apnears  so 
natural,  bears  so  much  the  impress  of  originality, 
is  so  free  from  every  vestige  of  patch-work,  that  no 
one  can  conscientiously  maintain  this  hypothesis. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  other  conjecture 
of  our  opponents.  If  we  had  before  us  a  prophet 
strongly  leaning,  like  Jeremiah  and  Zechariah, 
upon  preceding  prophets,  that  conjecture  might 
be  deemed  admissible,  in  case  there  were  other 
arguments  affording  a  probability  for  denying 
that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  these  portions — a 
supposition  which  can  here  have  no  place.  Bot 
here  we  have  a  prophet  whose  independence  and 
originality  are  acknowledged  even  by  our  op- 
ponents. In  him  we  cannot  think  of  imitation, 
especially  if  we  consider  his  peculiarities  in 
connection  with  the  other  peculiar  character- 
istics of  Isaiah,  and  of  what  has  been  said  to 
belong  to  a  pseudo-Isaiah ;  we  refer  hereto  the 
above-mentioned  works  of  Mcelle  and  of  Kleineit 
(p.  231,  sq.).  In  both  portions  of  Isaiah  there 
orcnr  a  number  of  words  which  are  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  other  places;  also  a  frequent  re[>e- 
tition  of  the  same  word  in  the  parallel  members 
rtf  a  verse.  This  repetition  very  seldom  occurs 
in  other  writers  (compare  the  examples  collected 
by  Kleineit,  p.  239).  Other  writers  usually 
employ  synonymes  in  the  parallel  members  of 
verges.  It  further  belongs  to  toe  charac  teristics 
of  Isaiah  to  employ  words  in  extraordinaiy  ac- 
ceptations; for  instance.  JHT  is  used  contemptu- 
ously for  brood;  D"1S.  for  rabble;  W~0\  for  a 
shoot.  Isaiah  also  employs  extiaordinary  con- 
structions, and  has  the  peculiar  custom  of  ex- 
plaining his  figurative  expressions  by  directly 
subjoining  the  prosaical  equivalent.  This  custom 
has  induced  many  interpreters  to  suppose  that 
explanatory  glosses  have  tieen  inserted  in  Isaiah. 
Another  peculiarity  of  Isaiah  is  that  he  inter- 
sperses his  prophetic  orations  with  hymns;  that 
he  seldom  relates  visions,  strictly  so-called,  and 
seldom  perfoims  symbolic  actions;  and  that  he 
employs  figurative  expressions  quite  peculiar  to 
himself,  as,  for  example,  pasted -up  eyes,  for  spiri- 
tual darkness  ;  morning-red.  for  approaching  hap- 
piness ;  the  remnant  of  olive-trees,  vineyards,  and 
orchards,  for  the  remnant  of  the  people  wnich  have 
been  spared  during  the  judgments  of  God;  re- 
jected tendrils  or  branches,  fur  enemies  which 
have  been  slain. 

In  addition  to  this  we  find  an  almost  verbal 
harmony  between  entire  passages;  for  instance, 
the  Messianic  description  commencing  xi.  6, 
Compared  with  lxv.  25. 

IV.  The  origin  of  the  present  Collection,  and 
its  arrangement. — No  definite  account  respecting 
the  method  pursued  in  collecting  into  books  the 
utterances  of  the  Prophets  has  been  handed  down 
to  us.  Concerning  Isaiah,  as  well  as  the  rest,  these 
accounts  are  wanting.  We  do  not  even  know 
whether  he  collected  his  prophecies  himself.  But 
we  have  no  decisive  argument  against  this  opinion. 
The  argument  of  Kleinert,  in  his  above-mentioned 
work  (p.  112).  is  of  slight  importance.  He  says> 
If  Isaiah  himself  had  collected  ins  prophecies, 
there  would  not  be  wanting  some  which  are  nc». 
to   be  found  in  the  existing  book.     Tc  this  »« 
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reply,  !hat  it  can  by  no  means  he  proved  wilh 
any  degree  of  probability  that  a  single  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  lias  been  lost,  the  preservation  of  which 
would  have  been  of  importance  to  posterity,  and 
winch  Isaiah  himself  would  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  preserve.  Kleinert  appeals  to  the  fact, 
that  there  is  no  prophecy  in  our  collection  which 
can  with  certainty  ^>e  ascribed  to  the  days  of 
Jotham  ;  and  he  thinks  it  incredible  that  the  pro- 
phet, soon  after  having  been  consecrated' to  his 
office,  should  have  passed  fun  sixteen  years  with- 
out any  revelation  from  God.  This,  certainly,  is 
unlikely  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
during  this  time  he  uttered  no  prophecy  which  he 
thought  proper  to  preserve.  Nay,  it  appears  very 
probable,  if  we  compare  the  rather  geneml  cha- 
racter of  chapters  i.-v.,  the  contents  of  which 
would  apply  to  the  days  of  Jotham  also,  since 
during  his  reign  no  considerable  changes  took 
place;  consequently  the  prophetic  utterances 
moved  in  the  same  sphere  with  those  preserved  to 
us  from  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  Hence  it  was  na- 
tural that  Isaiah  should  confine  himself  to  the 
communication  of  some  important  prophetic  ad- 
dresses, which  might,  as  well  represent  the  days 
of  Jotham  as  those  of  the  preceding  reign.  We 
must  not  too  closely  identify  the  utterances  of  the 
prophets  with  their  writings.  Many  prophets  have 
■poken  much  and  written  nothing.  The  minor 
prophets  were  generally  content  to  write  down  the 
quintessence  alone  of  their  numerous  utterances. 
Jeremiah  likewise,  of  his  numerous  addresses  under 
Josiah,  gives  us  only  what  was  most  essential. 

The  critics  who  suppose  that  the  present  book 
of  Isaiah  was  collected  a  considerable  time  after 
the  death  of  the  prophet,  and  perhaps  after  the 
exile,  lay  especial  stress  upon  the  assertion  that 
the  historical  section  in  the  2Gth  and  following 
chapters  was  transcribed  from  2  Kings  xviii.-xx. 
This  supposition,  however,  is  perfectly  unfounded. 

According  to  Kwald  (p.  '69),  the  hand  of  a  later 
compiler  betrays  itself  in  the  headings.  Ewald 
has  not,  however,  adduced  any  argument  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  Isaiah  was  not  the  author  of 
these  headings,  the  enigmatic  chaiacter  of  which 
seems  more  to  befit  the  author  himself  than  a 
compiler.  The  only  semblance  of  an  argument 
is  that  the  heading  '  Oracle  (better  translated 
burden}  concerning  Damascus'  (xvii.  1),  does  hot 
agree  with  the  prophecy  that  follows,  which  refers 
rather  to  Samaria.  But  we  should  consider  that 
the  headings  of  prophecies  against  foreign  nations 
are  always  expressed  as  concisely  as  possible,  and 
that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  usual  brevity 
more  fully  to  describe  the  subject  of  this  prophecy. 
We  should  further  consider  that  this  prophecy  re- 
fers to  the  connection  of  Damascus  with  Samaria, 
in  which  alliance  Damascus  was,  according  to 
chap,  vii.,  the  prevailing  power,  with  which 
Ephraim  stood  and  fell.  If  all  this  is  taken  into 
account,  the  abaive  heading  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  prophecy.  According  to  the  Talmudists, 
the  lx)ok  of  Isaiah  was  collected  by  the  men  of 
Hezekiah.  But  this  assertion  rests  merely  upon 
Prwv.  xxv.  1,  where  the  men  of  Ile/ekiah  are  said 
to  have  compiled  the  Proveibs.  The  Talmudists 
do  not  sufficient! \  distinguish  betw<  en  what  might 
be  and  what  is.  They  habitually  state  bare  possi- 
bilities as  historical  facts. 

To  us  it  seenls  impossible  that  Isaiah  left  it 
iO  others  to  collect  his  prophecies  into  a  volume, 


because  we  Icnow  that  he  was  the  author  of  histo- 
rical works;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man 
accustomed  to  literary  occupation  would  have 
left  to  others  to  do  what  he  could  do  much  better 
himself. 

Hitzig  has  of  late  recognised  Isaiah  as  the  col- 
lector and  arranger  of  his  own  prophecies.  But 
he  supposes  that,  a  number  of  pieces  were  inserted 
at  a  later  period.  The  chronological  arrangement 
of  these  prophecies  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  that  Isaiah  himself  formed  them 
into  a  volume.  There  is  no  deviation  from  this 
arrangement,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  pro- 
phecies of  similar  contents  are  placed  together  ; 
but  there  is  no  interruption  which  might  ap^poar 
attributable  to  either  accident  or  ignorance.  There 
is  not  a  single  piece  in  this  collection  which  can 
satisfactorily  be  shown  to  belong  to  another  place. 
All  the  portions,  the  date  of  which  can  be  ascer 
tained  either  by  external  or  internal  reasons,  stand 
in  the  right  place.  This  is  generally  granted  with 
respect  to  the  first  twelve  chapteis,  although  many 
persons  erroneously  maintain  that  ch.  vi.  should 
stand  at  the  beginning. 

Chaps,  i.-v.  belong  to  the  later  years  of  Uzziah  ; 
chap.  vi.  to  the  year  of  his  death.  What  follows 
next,  up  to  chap.  x.  4,  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Ahaz.  Chaps,  x.-xii.  is  the  first  poition  apper- 
taining to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Then  follows 
a  series  of  prophecies  against  foreign  nations,  in 
which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  many,  the  chro- 
nological arrangement  has  been  departed  from,  and, 
instead  of  it,  an  arrangement  according  to  con- 
tents has  been  adopted.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  predictions  against  foreign  nations  are  also  in 
their  light  chronological  place.  They  all  helong 
to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  are  placed  together 
because,  according  to  their  date-*,  they  belong  to  the 
same  period.  In  the  days  of  Hezekiah  the  nations 
of  Western  Asia,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  more  and  more  resembled  a 
threatening  tempest.  That  the  prophecies  against 
foreign  nations  belong  to  this  period  is  indicated  by 
the  home-prcphecy  in  ch.  xxii.,  which  stands  among 
the  foreign  prophecies.  The  assertion  that  the  first 
twelve  chapters  are  a  collection  of  home-pro- 
phecies is  likewise  refuted  by  the  fact  that,  there 
occur  in  these  chapters  two  foreign  prophecies. 
The  prophetic  gift  of  Isaiah  was  more  fully  un- 
folded in  sight  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  under  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  Isaiah,  in  a  series  of  visions, 
describes  what  Assyria  would  do,  as  a  chastising  rod 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  what  the  successors  of 
the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldees,  would  perform,  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  of  God,  in  order  to  realise  divine 
justice  on  earth,  as  well  among  Israel  as  among  the 
heathen.  The  prophet  shows  that  mercy  is  hidden 
behind  the  clouds  of  wrath.  There  is  no  argument 
to  prove  that  the  great  prophetic  pictuie  in  chaps. 
xxiv.-xxvii.  was  not  depicted  under  Hezekiah. 
Chaps,  xxviii.-xxxiii.  manifestly  belong  to  the 
same  reign,  but  somewhat  later  than  the  time  in 
»vhich  chaps,  x.,  xi.,  and  xii.  were  written.  They 
were  composed  about  the  time  when  the  icsult  at 
the  war  against  the  Assyrians  was  decided.  With 
the  termination  of  this  war  terminated  also  the 
public  life  of  Isaiah,  who  Milled  an  historical 
section  in  chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  right  understanding  of  ihe  prophecies 
uttered  by  him  during  the  most  fertile  Ml  iod  of  ilia 
prophetic  ministry.     Then  follows  the  coucl  Jiion 
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of  his  work  on  earth.  The  second  part,  which 
contains  his  prophetic  legacy,  is  addressed  to  the 
small  congregation  of  the  faithful  strictly  so 
called.  This  part  is  analogous  to  the  last 
speeches  of  Moses  in  the  fields  of  Moab,  and  to 
ihe  last  speeches  of  Christ  in  the  circle  pf  his 
disciples,  related  by  John.  Tims  we  have  every- 
where order,  and  such  an  order  as  could  scarcely 
ia\  e  proceeded  from  any  one  but  the  author. 

V.   Contents,  Character,  and  Authority  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiah. — It  was   not   the  vocation  of  the 
prophets  to  change  anything  in  the  religious  con- 
stitution of  Mose>,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
divine  authority  ;  and  they  were  not  called  upon 
to  substitute  anything  new  in   its  place.     They 
had  only  to  point  out  the  new  covenant  to  be 
introduced  by  the  Redeemer,  and  to  prepare  the 
m«ids    of   men    for*  the    reception    of   it.     They 
themselves  in  all  their  doings  we.e  subject  to  the 
iaw  of  Moses.      They  were  destined    to   be  ex'ra- 
nrdinary  ambassadors  of  God,  whose  reign  in  Is- 
rael was  not  a  mere  name,  not  a  mere  shadow  of 
earthly    royalty,    but    rather    its   substance   and 
essence.     They  were  to  maintain  the  government 
of  God,  by  punishing  all,  both  high  and  low,  who 
manifested  contempt  of  the  Lawgiver  by  offend  in  ar 
against  his  laws    It  was  especially  their  vocation  to 
Counteract  the  very  ancient  delusion,  according  to 
which  an  external  observance  of  rites  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  satisfy  God.    This  opinion  is  contrary 
to  many  passages  of  the  law  itself,  which  admonish 
men  to  circumcise  the  heart,  and  describe  the  sum 
of  the  entire  law  to  consist  in  loving  God  with  the 
v'hele    heart;    which    make    salvation    to  depend 
up<  n    being  internally  turned    towards  God,  and 
wSch  condemn  not  only  the  evil   deed,  but  also 
the  vicked  desire.     The  law  had,  however,  at  the 
first  assumed  a  form   corresponding  to  the  wants 
of  the  Israelites,  and  in  accordance  with  the  sym- 
bolical spirit  of  antiquity.     But  when  this  form, 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  living  organ  of  the 
Spirit,  was  changed    into  a  corpse   by  those   who 
were  themselves  spiritually  dead,  itoJlered  a  point 
of  coalescence  for  the  er~or  of  those  who  contented 
themselves  with  external  observances. 

The  prophets  had  also  to  opooae  the  delusion  of 
those  who  looked  upan  the  election  of  the  people 
of  God  as  a  preservative  against  the  divine  judg- 
ments ;  who  supposed  that  their  descent  from  the 
patriarchs,  with  whom  God  had  made  a  covenant 
was  an  equivalent  for  the  sanctifieation  which 
they  wanted.  Even  Moses  had  strongly  oppos?d 
this  delusion  ;  for  instance,  in  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut. 
xxxii.  David  also,  in  the  Psalms,  as  in  xv.  and 
xxiv.,  endeavours  to  counteract  this  error,  which 
again  and  again  sprang  up.  It  was  the  vocation 
of  the  prophets  to  insist  upon  genuine  piety,  and  to 
show  that  a  true  attachment  to  the  Lord  necessarily 
manifests  itself  by  obedience  to  his  precepts  ;  that 
this  obedience  would  lead  to  happiness,  and  dis- 
obedience to  misfortune  and  distress.  The  pro- 
phets were  appointed  to  comfort  the  faint-hearted, 
by  announcing  to  them  the  succour  of  God,  and 
to  bring  glad  tidings  to  the  faithful,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  fidelity.  They  were  commissioned 
to  invite  the  rebellious  to  return,  by  pointing  out 
to  them  future  salvation,  and  by  teaching  them 
that  without  conversion  they  could  not  be  par- 
takers of  salvation  ;  and  in  order  that  their  admo- 
nitions and  rebukes,  their  consolations  and  awaken- 
ings, might  gain  more  attention,  it  was  granted 
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to  them  to  behold  futurity,  and  to  foresee  Lh« 
blessings  and  judgments  which  would  ultimately 
find  their  full  accomplishment  in  the  days  o! 
Messiah.  The  Hebiew  appellation  nebiim  is  by 
far  more  expressive  than  the  Gieek  vpocp^rris, 
which  denotes  only  a  part  of  their  office,  and 
winch  has  given  rise  to  many  misunderstandings. 
The  word  fc^DJ  (from  the  root  N2w,  which  occurs  in 
Arabic  in  the  signification  of  to  infirm,  to  explain, 
to  speak)  means,  according  to  tine  usual  significa- 
tion of  the  form  7sDp.  a  person  into  whom  God 

has  spoken  ;  that  is,  a  person  who  communicates 
to  the  people  what  God  has  given  to  him.  The 
Hebrew  word  indicates  divine  inspiration.  What 
is  most  essential  in  the  prophets  is  IhVr  speaking 
eV  TTvevfMaTi ;  consequently  they  we1?  as  much 
in  tneir  vocation  when  they  rebuked  and  admo- 
nished as  when  they  predicted  future  events.  The 
correctness  of  our  explanation  may  be  seen  in  the 
definition  contained  in  Deut.  xviii.  IS,  where 
the  Lord  says,  '  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet 
from  among  their  bretnren  lik-e  unto  thee,  and  will 
put  my  words  in  his  mouth  ;  and  he  shall  speak 
unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him.' 

The  prophet  here  mentioned  is  an  ideal  person. 
It  is  prophetism  itself  peisonilied.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic mark  that  God  gives  his  word  into  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet,  by  means  of  which  lie  is 
placed  on  an  equal  it)  with  the  priest,  who  is  like- 
wise a  bearer  of  the  word  of  God.  The  prophet  is 
at  the  same  time  distinguished  from  ihe  priest, 
who  receives  the  word  of  God  from  the  Scriptures, 
while  the  prophet  receives  it  without  an  inter- 
vening medium.  The  internal  communications 
of  God  to  the  prophets  are  given  to  them  only  as 
being  messengers  to  his  people.  By  this  circim 
stance  the  prophets  are  distinguished  from  rny^ticf 
and  theosophers,  who  lay  claim  to  divine  commu- 
nications especially  for  themselves.  Prophetisnr 
has  an  entirely  practical  and  truly  ecclesiastical 
character,  remote  from  all  idle  contemplativeness, 
all  fantastic  trances,  and  all  anchoretism. 

In  this  description  of  the  prophetical  calling 
there  is  also  contained  a  statement  of  the  contents 
of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  He  refers  expressly 
in  many  places  to  the  basis  of  the  ancient  cove- 
nant, that  is,  to  the  law  of  Moses;  for  instance, 
in  viii.  16,  20,  and  xxx.  9.  10.  In  many  othei 
passages  his  utterance  rests  on  the  same  basis, 
although  he  does  not  expressly  state  it.  All  his 
utterances  are  interwoven  with  references  to  the 
law.  It  is  of  importance  to  examine  at  lea?f  one 
chapter  closely,  in  order  to  understand  ho;i  pro- 
phecies are  related  to  the  law.  Let  us  take  a* 
an  example  the  f?rst.  The  b^gir.nivg  '  Hear. 
O  heaven3,  and  give  ea  r  O  earth,'  is  t ak?n  from 
Deut.  xxxii.  Thus  the  prophet  points  out  thav 
his  prophecies  are  a  commentary  upon  the  Mr^na 
Charta  of  prophetism  contained  in  the  book''  of 
Moses.  During  the  prosperous  condition  of  flit 
state  under  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  luxury  and  im- 
morality had  sprung  up.  The  impiety  of  Aha? 
had  exercised  the  worst  influence  upon  the  whole 
people.  Great  part  of  the  nation  had  forsaken 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  and  embraced  gros» 
idolatry  ;  and  a  great  number  of  those  who  wor- 
shipped God  externally  had  forsaken  Him  in 
their  hearts.  The  divine  judgments  were  ap- 
proaching. The  rising  power  of  Assyria  was 
appointed  to  be  the  instrument  of  divine  justice. 
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Among  the  people  cf  God  internal  demoralisation 
was  always  the  forerunner  of  outward  calamity. 
This  position  of  affairs  demanded  an  energetic 
intervention  of  prophetism.  Without  prophetism 
the  tnAo-yri,  the  number  of  the  elect,  would  have 
teen  constantly  decreasing;,  and  even  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord,  if  prophetism  had  not  fur- 
n;shed  their  interpretation,  would  have  been  mere 
facts,  which  would  have  missed  their  aim,  and, 
in  many  instances,  might  have  had  an  effect 
Opposite  to  that  which  was  intended,  because 
punishment  which  is  not  recognised  to  be  punish- 
ment, necessarily  leads  away  from  God.  The  pro- 
phet attacks  the  distress  of  his  nation,  not  at  the 
surface,  but  at  the  root,  by  rebuking  the  prevail- 
ing corruption.  Pride  and  arrogance  appear  to 
him  to  be  the  chief  roots  of  all  sins. 

He  inculcates  again  and  again  not  to  rely  upon 
the  creature,  but  upon  the  Creator,  from  whom 
all  temporal  and  spiritual  help  proceeds;  that  in 
order  to  atta'n  salvation,  we  should  despair  of  our 
own  and  all  human  power,  and  rely  upon  God. 
He  opposes  those  who  expected  help  through 
foreign  alliances  with  powerful  neighbouring  na- 
tions against  foreign  enemies  of  the  state. 

The  people  of  God  have  only  one  enemy,  and 
one  ally,  that  is,  God.  It  is  foolish  to  seek  for 
aid  on  earth  against  the  power  of  heaven,  and  to 
fear  man  if  God  is  our  friend.  The  panacea 
against  all  distress  and  danger  is  true  conversion. 
The  politics  of  the  prophets  consist  only  in  point- 
ing out  this  remedy.  The  prophet  connects  with 
his  rebuke  and  with  his  admonition,  his  threaten- 
ings  of  divine  judgment  upon  the  stiff-necked. 
These  judgments  are  to  be  executed  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Syrians,  the  oppression  of  the  Assyrians, 
the  Babylonian  exile,  and  by  the  great  final 
separation  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  The  idea 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  these  threatenings,  is  pro- 
nounced even  in  the  Pentateuch  (Lev.  x.  3), 
■  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me, 
and  before  all  the  people  1  will  be  glorified  ;'  and 
also  in  the  words  of  Amos  (iii.  2),  '  You  only 
nave  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  ; 
therefore  I  will  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities.' 
That  is,  if  the  people  do  not  voluntarily  glorify 
God,  He  glorifies  Himself  against  them.  Partly 
in  order  to  recal  the  rebellious  to  obedience, 
partly  to  comfort  the  faithful,  the  prophet  opens  a 
prospect  of  those  blessings  which  the  faithful  por- 
tion of  the  *  covenant-people  shall  inherit.  In 
almost  all  prophetic  utterances,  we  find  in  regular 
succession  three  elements — lebuke,  threatening, 
and  promise.  The  prophecies  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  powerful  neighbouring  states,  partly 
belong,  as  we  have  shown,  to  the  promises,  be- 
cause they  are  intended  to  prevent  despair,  which, 
as  well  as  false  security,  is  a  most  dangerous 
hindrance  to  conversion. 

In  the  direct  promises  of  deliverance  the  pur- 
pose to  comfort  is  stdl  more  evident.  This  de- 
liverance refers  either  to  burdens  which  pressed 
upon  the  people  in  the  days  of  the  prophet,  or  to 
burdens  to  come,  which  were  already  announced 
r#y  the  prophet;  such,  for  instance,  were  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Syrians,  the  Assyrians,  and  finally, 
of  the  Chaldseans. 

The  proclamation  ol*  the  Messiah  is  the  inex- 
haustible source  of  consolation  among  the  pro- 
phets.    In  Laiah  this  consolation  is  so  clear  that 
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some  fathers  of  the  church  were  inclined  to  style 
him  rather  evangelist  than  prophet.  Ewald 
pointedly  describes  (p.  169)  the  human  basis  of 
Messianic  expectations  in  general,  and  of  those  of 
Isaiah  ui  particular: — 'He  who  experienced  in  his 
own  royal  soul  what  infinite  power  could  be 
granted  to  an  individual  spirit  in  order  to  influ- 
ence and  animate  many,  he  who  daily  observed 
in  Jerusalem  the  external  vestiges  of  a  spirit 
like  that  of  David,  could  not  imagine  that  the 
future  new  congregation  of  the  Lord  should  ori- 
ginate from  a  mind  belonging  to  another  race 
than  that  of  David,  and  that  it  should  be  main- 
tained and  supported  by  any  other  ruler  than  a 
divine  ruler.  Indeed  every  spiritual  revival  must 
proceed  from  the  clearness  and  firmness  of  an  ele- 
vated mind  ;  and  this  especially  applies  to  that 
most  sublime  revival  for  which  ancient  Israel 
longed  and  strove.  This  longing  attained  to 
clearness,  and  was  preserved  from  losing  itself  in 
indefiniteness,  by  the  certainty  that  such  an  ele- 
vated mind  was  to  be  expected.' 

Isaiah,  however,  was  not  the  first  who  attained 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  personality  of  Messiah. 
Isaiah's  vocation  was  to  render  the  knowledge  of 
this  personality  clearer  and  more  definite,  and 
to  render  it  more  efficacious  upon  the  souls  of  the 
elect  by  giving  it  a  greater  individuality.  The 
person  of  the  Redeemer  is  mentioned  even  in  Gen. 
xlix.  10,  '  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  (the  tranquilliser}  come;  and  unto  Him 
shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be'  (i.  e.  Him 
shall  the  natio7is  obey).  The  personality  of 
Messiah  occurs  also  in  several  psalms  which  were 
written  before  the  times  of  Isaiah;  for  instance,  in 
the  2nd  and  110th,  by  David;  in  the  45th,  by 
the  sons  of  Korah ;  in  the  72nd,  by  Solomon. 
Isaiah  has  especially  developed  the  perception  of 
the  prophetic  and  the  priestly  office  of  the  Ke- 
deemer,  while  in  the  earlier  annunciations  of  the 
Messiah  the* royal  office  is  more  prominent;  al- 
though in  Psalm  ex.  the  priestly  office  alsn  is 
pointed  out.  Of  the  two  states  of  Christ,  Isaiah 
has  expressly  described  that  of  the  exinanition  of 
the  suffering  Christ,  while,  before  him,  his  state  of 
glory  vas  made  more  prominent.  In  the  Psalms 
the  inseparable  connection  between  justice  and 
suffering,  from  which  the  doctiine  of  a  suffering 
Messiah  necessarily  results,  is  not  expressly  ap- 
plied to  the  Messiah.  We  must  not  say  that 
Isaiah  first  perceived  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
suffer,  but  we  must  grant  that  this  knowledge  was 
in  him  more  vivid  than  in  any  earlier  writer ;  and 
that  this  knowledge  was  first  shown  by  Isaiah  to 
be  an  integral  portion  of  Old  Testament  doctrine. 

The  following  are  the  outlines  of  Messianir 
prophecies  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  : — A  scion  ot 
David,  springing  from  his  family,  after  it  has 
fallen  into  a  very  low  estate,  but  l>eing  also 
of  divine  nature,  shall,  at  first  in  lowlinesa 
but  as  a  prophet  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God, 
proclaim  the  divine  doctrine,  develope  the  law 
in  truth,  and  render  it  the  animating  principle 
of  national  life;  l>e  shall,  as  high  priest,  by  his 
vicarious  suffering  and  his  death,  remove  the 
guilt  of  his  nation,  and  that  of  other  nations, 
and  finally  rule  as  a  (nighty  king,  not  only  over 
the  covenant-people,  but  over  all  nations  of  the 
earth  who  will  subject  themselves  to  his  peaceful 
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sceptre,  not  ty  violent  compulsion,  but  induced 
by  love  and  gratitude.  He  will  make  botli  the 
moral  and  the  physical  consequences  of  sin  to 
cease;  the  whole  earth  shall  be  rilled  with  the 
knowledge  oi'  the  Lord,  and  all  enmity,  hatred, 
and  destruction  shall  be  removed  even  from  the 
brute  creation.  This  is  tire  survey  of  the  Messianic 
preaching  by  Isaiah,  of  which  he  constantly 
renders  prominent  those  portions  which  were  most 
calculated  to  impress  the  people  under  the  then 
existing  circumstances.  The  first  part  of  Isaiah 
is  directed  to  the  whole  people,  consequently  the 
glory  of  the  Messiah  is  here  dwelt  upon.  The 
fear  lest  t lie  kingdom  of  God  should  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  jHiwer  of  heathen  nations,  is  re- 
moved by  pointing  out  the  glorious  king  to  come, 
who  would  elevate  the  now  despised  and  appa- 
rently mean  kingdom  of  God  alx)\e  all  the  king- 
doms of  this  world.  In  the  second  part,  uhich  is 
more  particularly  addressed  to  the,  in\oyi},  the 
elect,  than  to  the  whole  nation,  the  prophet  ex- 
hibits the  Messiah  more  as  a  divine  teacher  and 
high-priest.  The  prophet  here  preaches  righteous- 
lljSS  through  the  blood  of  the  servant  of  God.  who 
will  support  the  weakness  of  sinners  and  take 
upon  Himself  their  sorrow*] 

We  may  show,  by  an  example  in  chap.  xix.  18- 
25,  that  the  views  of  futurity  which  were  grante  1 
to  Isaiah  were  great  and  comprehensive,  and  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  raised  him  al>ove  all  narrow- 
minded  nati  anility.  It  is  there  stated  that  a  time 
should  come  when  all  the  heathen,  subdued  by  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord. should  be  converted  to  him, 
and  being  placed  on  an  equality  with  Israel",  with 

equal  laws,  would  equally  partake  of  the  kingdom 

of  God,  and  form  a  brotherly  alliance  f.>r  his  wor- 
ship. Not  the  whole  mass  of  Israel  is  destined, 
according  to  Isaiah,  to  future  salvation,  but  only 
the  small  number  of  the  converted.  This  truth 
lie  enounces  most  definitely  in  the  sketch  of  his 
prophecies:  contained  in  chapter  vi. 

Isaiah  describes  with  equal  vivacity  the  divine 
justice  which  punishes  the  sins  of  the  nation  with 
inexorable  severity.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the 
Lord*  of  Sabaoth,  is  the  key-note  of  his  prophe- 
cies. He  describes  also  the  divine  mercy  and  co- 
venant-fidelity, by  which  there  is  always  preserved 
a  remnant  among  the  people  :  to  them  punish- 
ment itself  is  a  means  of  salvation,  so  that  life 
everywhere  proceeds  from  death,  and  the  congre- 
gation itself  is  led  to  full  victory  and  glory. 

Isaiah  saw  the  moral  and  religious  degradation 
of  his  people,  and  also  its  external  distress,  both 
then  present  and  to  come  (chap.  vi.).  But  this 
did  not.  break  his  courage;  he  confidently  ex- 
pected a  letter  futurity,  and  raised  himself  in  God 
above  all  that  is  visible.  Isaiah  is  not  afraid  when 
the  whole  nation  and  its  king  tremble.  Of  this 
we  see  a  remarkable  instance  in  chapter  vii.,  and 
another  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  under 
Hezekiah,  during  which  the  courage  of  his  faith 
rendered  him  the  saviour  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  originator  of  that  great  religious  revival 
which  followed  the  preservation  of  the  state.  The 
faith  of  the  king  and  of  the  peeple  was  roused  by 
that  of  Isaiah. 

Isaiah  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  other  pro- 
phets, as  well  in  the  contents  and  spirit  of  his 
predictions,  as  also  in  their  form  and  style.  Sim- 
plicity,  clearness,   sublimity,  and  freshness,   are 


tne  never-failing  characters  of  his  prophecies. 
Even  Eichhorn  mentions,  among  the  first  merit! 
of  Isaiah,  the  concinnity  of  his  expressions,  the 
beautiful  outline  of  his  images,  and  the  fine  exe- 
cution of  his  speeches.  In  reference  to  lichness 
of  imagery  he  stands  between  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  Symbolic  actions,  which  frequently 
occur  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  seldom  occur  in 
Isaiah.  The  same  is  the  case  with  visions,  strict  iy 
so  called,  of  which  there  is  only  one,  namely 
that  in  chapter  vi.;  and  even  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  simplicity  and  clearness  above  that  of  the 
later  prophets.  But  one  characteristic  of  Isaiah 
is,  that  he  likes  to  give  signs — that  is,  a  fact  then 
present,  or  near  at  hand — as  a  pledge  for  the  more 
distant  futurity  ;  and  that  he  thus  supports  the 
feebleness  of  man  (comp.  vii.  '20;  xxxvii.  30; 
xxxviii.  7,  sqq.).  The  instances  in  chapters  vii. 
and  xxxviii.  show  Ixiw  much  he  was  convinced 
of  his  vocation,  and  in  what  intimacy  he  lived 
with  the  Lord,  by  whose  assistance  alone  he 
conld  effect  what  he  oilers  to  do  in  the  one 
passage]  and  what  he  grants  \n  the  other.  The 
spiritual  riches  of  the  prophet  are  seen  in  the  va- 
riety of  his  style,  which  always  befits  the  subject. 
When  lie  rebukes  and  threatens,  it  is  like  a  storm, 
and,  when  he  comforts,  his  language  is  as  tender 
and  mild  as  (to  use  his  own  words)  that  of  a 
mother  comforting  her  son.  With  regard  to  style, 
Isaiah  is  comprehensive,  and  the  other  prophets 
divide  his  riches, 

Isaiah  enjoyed  an  authority  proportionate  to 
his  gift*  We  learn  from  history  how  great  this 
authority  was  during  his  life,  especially  under 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Several  of  his  most  defi- 
nite prophecies  were  fulfilled  while  he  was  yet 
alive;  for  instance,  the  overthrow  of  the  king- 
doms of  Syria  and  Israel  ;  the  invasion  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  divine  deliverance  from  it; 
the  prolongation  of  life  granted  to  Hezekiah  ;  and 
several  predictions  against  foreign  nations.  Isaiah 
is  honourably  mentioned  in  the  historical  books. 
The  later  prophets,  especially  Nahum.  Ilabakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi,  clearly  prove  that  his  l>ook  was  dili- 
gently read,  and  that  his  prophecies  were  atten- 
tively studied. 

The  authority  of  the  prophet  greatly  increased 
after  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies  by  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  the  victories  of  Cyrus,  and  the  de- 
liverance of  the  covenant-people.  -Even  Cyrus 
(according  to  the  above-rr«  en  tinned  account  in  Jo- 
sephus,  Antiq.  xi.  1.  5  I,  2)  was  induced  to  set  the 
Jews  at  libeity  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  concern- 
ing himself.  This  prediction  of  Isaiah  made  so 
deep  an  impression  upon  him  that  he  probably  took 
from  it  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally  known 
in  history.  Jesus  Sirach  (xlviii.  22-25)  bestows 
splendid  praise  upon  Isaiah,  and  both  Philo  and 
Joseph  us  speak  of  him  with  great  veneration.  He 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  authority  after  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament  had  proved  the  Most 
important  part  of  his  prophecies,  namely,  the  Mes- 
sianic, to  be  divine.  Christ  and  the  apostles  quote 
no  proDhecies  so  frequently  as  those  of  Isaiah,  in 
order  to  prove  that  He  who  had  appeared  was  one 
and  the  same  with  Him  who  had  been  promised. 
The  fathers  of  the  church  abound  in  praises  oi 
Isaiah.— E.  W\  H. 

ISHBI,  or  ISHBI-BENOB.     [Giants] 


ISH-BOSHETH. 

ISH-HoSIIKTH^nC'b  tr*N\  man  of  shame; 

Sept.  'U&otBi  ),  a  son  of  king  Saul,  and  the  only 
one  who  surv'ved  him.      In  I  Chron.  viii.  33.  and 

ix.  39,  this  name  is  given  as  7>y2L^fc<  Eshbaal. 
Baal  was  the  name  of  an  idol,  accounted  ahomi- 
nahle  by  the  Hebrews,  and  which  scrupulous  per- 
sons avoided  pronouncing-,  using  the  word  bosket/i, 
4  shame  '  or  '  vanity,'  instead.  This  explains  why 
the  name  Eshbaal  is  substituted  for  Ish-bosheth, 
Jerubbaal  for  Jerubbesheth  (camp.  Judg.  viii.  35 
with  2  Sam.  xi.  21),  and  Merib-baal  for  Mephi- 
bosheth  (comp.  2  Sam.  iv.  4  with  I  Chron.  viii.  31 
and  ix.  4(1).  Ish-bosheth  was  no*  present  in  the 
disastrous  battle  at  Gilboa,  in  which  his  father  and 
brothers  perished;  and,  too  feeble  of  himself  to 
seize  the  sceptre  which  had  fallen  from  the  hands 
of  Saul,  he  owed  the  crown  entirely  to  his  uncle 
Abner,  who  conducted  him  to  Mahanaim,  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  where  he  was  reco.guised  as 
king  by  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes.  He  reigned 
seven,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  two  years — if  a 
power  so  uncertain  as  his  can  be  called  a  reign. 
Even  the  semblance  of  authority  which  he  pos- 
sessed he  owed  to  the  will  and  influence. of  Ab- 
ner, »vho  himself  kept  the  real  substance  in  his 
own  hands.  A  sharp  quarrel  between  them  led  at 
last  to  the  ruin  of  Ish-bosheth.  Although  accus- 
tomed to  tremble  before  Abner,  even  his  meek 
temper  was  roused  to  resentment  by  the  disco- 
,  very  that  Abner  had  invaded  the  haram  of  his 
late  father  Saul,  which  was  in  a  peculiar  manner 
sacred  under  his  care  as  a  son  and  a  king.  By 
this  act  Abner  exposed  the  king  to  public  con- 
tempt; if  it  did  not  indeed  leave  himself  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  intending  to  advance  a  claim  to 
the  crown  on  his  own  behalf.  Abner  highly  re- 
sented the  rebuke  of  Ish-bosheth,  and  from  that  time 
contemplated  uniting  all  the  tribes  under  the 
sceptre  of  David.  Ish-bosheth,  however,  reverted  to 
his  ordinary  timidity  of  character.  At  the  first  de- 
mand of  David,  he  restored  to  him  his  sister  Michal, 
who  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  Jesse 
by  Saul,  and  had  after wavtls  been  taken  from  him 
and  bestowed  upon  another.  It  is,  perhaps,  right 
to  attribute  this  act  to  his  weakness ;  although,  as 
David  allows  that  he  was  a  righteous  man,  it  may 
have  been  owing  to  his  sense  of  justice.  On  the 
death  of  Abner  Ish-bosheth  lost  all  heart  and 
hope,  and  perished  miserably,  being  murdered  in 
his  own  palace,  while  he  took  his  mid-day  sleep, 
by  two  of  his  officers,  Baanah  and  Rechab.  They 
sped  with  his  head  to  David,  expecting  a  great 
reward  for  their  deed  ;  but  the  monarch — as  both 
right  feeling  and  good  policy  required— testified 
the  utmost  horror  and  concern.  He  slew  the 
murderers,  and  placed  the  head  of  Ish-l>osheth 
with  due  respect  in  the  sepulchre  of  Aimer:  b.c. 
1018  (2  Sam.  ii.  8-11  j  iii.  6-39;  iv.).  There 
is  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  chronology  of  this 
reign.  In  2  Sam.  ii.  10  Ish-bosheth  is  said  to  have 
reigned  two  years;  which  some  understand  as  the 
whole  amount  of  his  reign.  Ami  as  David 
reigned  seven  and  a  half  years  over  Judah  before 
he  became  king  of  all  Israel  upon  the  death  of 
Iih-bosheth,  it  is  conceived  by  the  Jewish  chro- 
Dologer  (Seder  Olam  Rabba,  p.  37),  as  well  as  by 
Kimchi  and  others,  that  there  was  a  vacancy  of 
five  years  in  the  til  rone  of  Israel.  It  is  not, 
However,  agreed  by  those  who  entertain  this  opi- 
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nion,  whether  this  vacancy  took  place  before  os 
alter  the  reign  of  Ish-bosheth.  Some  think  it  wai 
before,  it  being  then  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
he  or  Mephil.-osheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  should  be 
made  king;  but  others  hold  that  .after  his  death 
five  years  elapsed  before  David  was  generally 
recognised  as  king  of  all  Israel.  If  the  leign  of 
Ish-bosheth  be  limited  to  two  years,  the  latter  is 
doubtless  the  best  way  of  accounting  for  the  other- 
five,  since  no  ground  of  delay  in  the  accession  .<(' 
Ish-bosheth  is  suggested  in  Scripture  itself;  for  the 
claim  of  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
which  some  have  produced,  being  that  of  a 
lame  boy  five  years  old,  whose  father  never 
reigned,  against  a  king's  son  forty  years  of  age* 
would  have  been  deemed  of  little  weight  in 
Israel.  Besides,  our  notions  of  Abner  do  not 
allow  us  to  sup|>ose  that  under  him  the  question 
of  the  succession  could  have  remained  five  years 
in  abeyance.  But  it  is  the  more  usual,  and 
jierhaps  the  better  course,  to  settle  this  question 
by  supposing  that  the  reigns  of  David  over  Judah, 
and  of  Ish-bosheth  over  Israel,  were  nearly  con- 
temporaneous, and  that  the  two  years  are  men- 
tioned as  those  from  which  to  date  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  events — namely,  the  wars  be- 
tween the  house  of  Saul  and  that  of  David. 

1.  ISHMAEL  'fyigfflffa  God  hears,  Sept., 
'layicdjA),  Abraham's  eldest  son,  born  to  him  by 
Hagar;  the  circumstances  of  w'hose  birth,  early 
history,  and  final  expulsion  from  his  father's  tents, 
are  reJafed  in  the  articles  Abraham,  Haoar. 
[See  also  Isaac,  Inheritance].  He  afterwards 
made  the  desert  into  which  he  had  been  cast 
his  abode,  and  by  attaching  himself  to,  and  ac- 
quiring influence  over,  the  native  tribes,  rose  to 
great  authority  and  influence.  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  original  intention  of  his  mother 
to  have  returned  to  Egypt,  to  which  country 
she  belonged ;  but  this  being  prevented,  she 
was  content  to  obtain  for  her  son  wives  from 
thence.  Although  their  lot§  were  cast  apart,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  serious  alienation  existed 
between  Ishmael  and  Isaac ;  for  we  read  that  they 
both  joined  in  the  sepulchral  rites  of  their  father 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  9).  This  fact  has  not  been 
noticed  as  it  deserves.  It  is  full  of  suggestive 
matter.  As  funerals  in  the  East  take  place  almost 
immediately  after  death,  it  is  evident  that  Isn- 
mael  must  have  been  called  from  the  desert  to 
the  death -l>ed  o/  his  father;  which  implies  that 
relations  of  kindness  and  respect  had  been  kept  up, 
although  the  brevity  of  the  sacred  narrative  pre- 
vents any  social  notice  of  this  circumstance. 
Ishmael  had,  probably,  long  before  received  an 
endowment  from  his  father's  property,  similar  to 
that  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  sons  of 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  0).  Nothing  more  is  re- 
corded of  him  than  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  137 
years,  and  was-the  father  of  twelve  sons,  who  gave 
their  names  to  as  many  trills  (Gen.  xvii.  20; 
xxvii.  9).  He  had  also  two  daughters,  one  oi 
whom  became  the  wife  of  Esau. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  article  Auahia,  that 
Ishmael  has  no  claim  to  the  honour,  which  i« 
usually  assigned  to  him,  of  being  t lie  founder  of 
the  Arabian  nation.  That  nation  existed  Ud'ore 
he  was  bom.  He  merely  joined  it,  and  adoptee' 
its  habits  of  life  and  character ;   and  the  trii*t 
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which  sprung  fran  jam  formed  eventually  an 
important  section  of  t he  tribes  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  celebrated  prophecy  which  de- 
scribes the  habits  of  life  which  he,  and  in  him 
bis  descendants,  "would  foiiow,  is,,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded  not  as  describing  habits  which  he 
would  first  establish,  but  such  as  he  would 
adopt.  The  description  is  contained  in  the 
address  of  the  angel  to  Hagar,  when,  before 
'he  birth  of  Ishmael,  she  fled  from  the  tents  of 
Abraham: — 'Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and 
6halt  bear  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Ishmael 
l  God  hears),  because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thine 
affliction.  And  he  shall  be  a  wild  man  :  his 
hand  shall  be  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him,  ani  ne  shall  dwell  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  brethren'  (Gen.  xvi.  11, 
12).  This  means,  in  short,  that  he  and  bis 
descendant!  should  lead  the  life  of  the  Bedouins 
of  the  Arabian  deseits;  and  how  graphically 
this  description  |>ortrays  their  hahiN,  may  be 
■am  in  t he  aiticle  Auauia,  in  the  notes  on  these 
verses  in  the  'Pictorial  Bible/  and  in  the  woiks 
of  Niehuhr,  Burekhardt,  Lane,  \<\  j  and,  m>re 
particularly,  in  the  Arabian  lomance  of  Antar, 
which  presents  the  most  perfect  picture  of  real 
Bedouin  manner*  now  in  existence.  The  last 
clause,  'He  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren,1  is  pointedly  alluded  bo  in  the  brief 
notice  of  his  Heath,  which  state!  that  'he  died 
in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren'  den.  wv.  Is). 
Of  this  expression  various  explanations  have  U  .  n 
snivel),  but  the  plainest  is  the  most  probable: 
winch  is,  that  Ishmael  and  the  tribes  springing, 
from  him  should  always  be  located  near  t tie 
kindred  tribes  descended  from  Abraham.  And 
this  was  a  promise  of  !>enetit  in  that  a_re  of  mi- 
gration, when  Abraham  himself  had  come  from 
l>eyund  tfcs  Euphrates,  and  was  a  stranger  and 
sojourner  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  There  was  thus, 
in  fact,  a  relation  of  some  importance  Itetueen 
this  promise  and  the  promise  of  the  heritage  of 
Canaan  to  another  branch  of  Abraham's  off- 
spring. It  had  seemingly  some  such  force  as 
this — The  heritage  of  Canaan  is,  indeed,  des- 
tined tor  another  son  of  Abraham;  but  still  the 
lot  of  Ishmael,  and  of  those  that  spring  l'rom  him, 
shall  never  be  cast  far  apart  from  that  of  his 
brethren.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  Israelites  did,  in  fact,  occupy  the 
country  bordering  on  that  in  which  the  various 
tribes  descended  from  Abraham  or  Terah  had 
settled — the  Israelites,  Edomites.  Midianites,  Mo 
abites,  Ammonites,  &c.  Most  interpreters  find  in 
this  passage,  a  promise  that  the  descendants  of 
Ishmael  should  never  be  subdued.  But  we  are 
unable  to  discover  this  in  the  text ;  and,  more- 
over, such  has  not  been  the  fact,  whether  we 
regard  the  Ishmaelites  apart  from  the  other 
Arabians,  or  consider  the  promise  made  to  Ish- 
ni.itl  as  applicable  to  the  whole  Arabian  family. 
The  Arabian  tribes  are  in  a  state  of  subjection  at 
this  moment;  and  the  great  Wahabee  confederacy 
arroug  them,  which  not  many  years  ago  filled 
Western  Asia  with  alarm,  is  now  no  longer 
Heard  of. 

2.  ISHMAEL,  a  prince  of  the  royal  line  of 
Judah,  who  found  refuge  among  the  Ammonites 
from  the  ruin  whieh  involved  his  family  and 
aation.      After  tke  Chaldaeans   had  departed  he 


returned,  and  treacherously  slew  the  too-conSdivf 
Gedaliah,  who  hail  been  made  g'—emor  of  tii* 
miserable  remnant  left  in  the  land  [Gkdai.j ahj. 
Much  more  slaughter  followed  this,  and  Ishmael, 
with  many  people  of  consideration  as  captives, 
hastened  to  return  to  the  Ammonites.  But  he 
was  overtaken  near  the  pool  of  Gihenn  by  Joha- 
nan.  a  friend  of  Gedaliah,  and  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  prey  and  escape  for  his  life,  with 
only  eight  attendants,  to  Baalis,  king  of  the  Am- 
monites, with  whom  he  appears  to  have  had  a 
secret  understanding  in  these  tiansactions  :  B.C. 
58S  (Jer.  xli.). 

ISLE,  ISLAND  (Njf'j  Sept.  vrjaos,  Vulg 
insula).  The  Hebrew  word  is  invariably  trans 
lated,  either  by  the  former  or  by  the  latter  of  these 
English  words,  which,  having  the  same  meaning 
will  be  considered  as  one.  It  occurs  in  the  three 
following  senses.  First,  that  of  dry  land  in  opposi- 
tion to  water;  as  '  1  will  make  the  rivers  islands' 
La.  llii.  1">  .  In  ha.  xx.  (>,  the  Isle  of  Ashdod 
means  the  country,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the 
in.  In  hi.  xxiii.  3,  6,  'the  isle'  means  the 
country  bfTyre,  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  G,  7,  that  of 
Chittim  anil  Elisha.  (See  also  Job  xxii.  30). 
Secondly;  it  is  i  sed  both  in  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish, according  to  its  geographical  meaning,  for  a  ' 
country  surrounded  by  water,  as  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4; 
'  the  isle  (margin)  dfCaphtor,'  which  is  probably 
that  of  Cyprus.  '  The  ides  of  the  sea  '  fEsfh.  x. 
1 )  are   evidently  put   in  opposition  to  *  the  land,'    • 

ntinent.      Ill  Ps.  xevii.  1,  '  the  multitude  of 
the   isles*   .seem  distinguished    from    the   earth   or 
continents,  and  are  evidently  added  to  complete 
the  description  of  the   whole    world.     Thirdly; 
the  word  is  u^\\  hy  the  Hebrews  to  designate  all 
those  countries  divided  from  them  by  the  sea.    In 
Isa.  xi.  1 1,  after  an  enumeration  of  countries  lying 
on  their  own  continent,  the  words,  '  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea."    are   added    in   order   to   comprehend 
those  situate   beyond    the  ocean.     The    following 
are  additional  instances  of  this  usage  of  the  woid, 
which    is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  (Isa.  xlii 
10;   lix.  18$   lxvi.  H>;   Jer.  xxv.  22;   Ezek   xxvii 
3,  15;  Zeph.   ii.  11).     It   is  observed   by  Sir   I 
Newten  (on  Daniel,  p.  270),  '  By  the   earth   thf 
Jews  understood    the  great  continent  of  all  Asia 
and  Africa,   to  which  they  had  access   by  land 
and    by  the   isles  of  the   sea  they  understood   th< 
places  to  which   they  sailed  by  sea,  particular!) 
all  Europe.' — J.  F.  D. 

ISRAEL    frtfjffri    SePf-    'I«r/>dj\)    is    fh« 

sacred  and  di-vinely  bestowed  name  of  the  pa- 
triarch Jacob,  and  is  explained  to  mean,  v  A 
prince  with  God,"  from  mC,  principatum  tetiuit 
Winer  (Heb.  Lexicon)  interprets  it pxignator  Dei 
from  another  meaning  of  the  same  root.  Al 
though,  as  applied  to  Jacob  personally,  it  is  ai 
honourable  or  poetical  appellation,  it  is  the  com 
mon  prose  name  of  his  descendants;  while,  oi 
the  contrary,  the  title  Jacob  is  given  to  them  onl) 
in  poetry.  In  the  latter  divisun  of  Isaiah  (afte» 
the  39th  chapter),  many  ii/stances  occur  of  tu« 
two  names  used  side  by  side,  to  substrve  tin 
parallelism  of  Hebrew  {>oetry,  as  in  ch.  xl.  27  j 
xli.  6,  14,  20,21;  xlii.  24;  'xliii.  1,  22,  28,  &c. ; 
so,  indeed,  in  xiv.  1.  The  modern  Jews,  at  least 
in  the  East,  are  fond  of  being  named  Isiaeli  in 
preference  to  Yahudi,  as  more  honourable. 
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1  lie  separation  of  the  Hebrew  nation  into  two 
partu,  of  which  one  was  to  embrace  ten  of  the 
tribes,  and  lie  distinctively  named  Israel,  had  its 
origin  in  the  early  power  and  ambition  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  rivalry  of  Ephraim  and 
Jndah  began  a  most  from  the  first  conquest  of  the 
and  ;  nor  is  it  unsigniticant,  that  as  Caleb  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  so  did  Joshua  to 
that  of  Ephraim.  From  the  very  beginning 
Judah  learned  to  act  by  itself;  but  .the  central 
position  of  Ephraim,  with  its  fruitful  and  ample 
soil,  and  the  long-continued  authority  of  Joshua, 
must' have  taught  most  of  the  tribes- west  of  the  Jor- 
dan to  look  up  to  Ephraim  as  their  head  ;  and  a 
still  motv  important  superiority  was  conferred  on 
the  same  tribe  by  the  fixed  dwelling  of  the  ark  at 
Sbiloh  for  so  many  generations  (Josh..xviii.  &c). 
Judah  could  boast  of  Hebron,  Macpelah,  Beth- 
lehem, names  of  traditional  sanctity  ;  yetso  could 
Ephraim  point  to  Shechem,  the  ancient  abode  of 
Jacob;  and  while  Judahy  being  on  the  frontier, 
was  more  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  powerful 
Philistines,  Ephraim  had  to  fear  only  those 
Canaanites  from  within  who  were  not  subdued  or 
conciliated.  The  haughty  behaviour  of  the 
Ephraimites  towards  Gideon,  a  man  of  Manasseh 
(Judg.  viii.  I),  sufficiently  indicates  the  preten- 
sions they  made.  Still  fiercer  language  towards 
Jephthah  the  Gileadite  (Jud.  xii..l)  was  retorted 
by  less  gentleness  than  Gideon  had  shown ;  and 
a  bloody  civil  war  was  the  result,  in  which  their 
pride  met  with  a  severe  punishment.  .  This  may 
in  part  explain  their  quiet  submission,  not  only 
to  the  priestly  rule  of  Eli  and  his  sons,  who  had 
their  centre  of  authority  atShiloh,.but  to  Samuel, 
whose  administration  issued  from  three  towns  of 
Benjamin.  Of  course,  his  prophetical  character 
and  personal  excellence  eminently  contributed  to 
this  result;  and  it  may  seem  that  Ephraim,  as 
well  as  all  Israel  besides,  became  habituated  to 
the  predominance  of  Benjamin,  so  that  no  serious 
resistance  was  made  to  the  supremacy  of  Saul. 
At  his  death  a  new  schism  took  place  through 
their  jealousy  of  Judah  ;  yet,  in  a  few  years' 
time,  by  the  splendour  of  David's  victories,  arid 
afterwards  by  Solomorfs  peaceful  power,  a  per- 
manent national  union  might  seem  to  have  been 
effected.  But  the  laws  of  inheritance  in  Israel, 
excellent  as  they  were  for  preventing  permanent 
alienation  of  landed  property,  and  the  degradation 
of  the  Hebrew  poor  into  prandial  slaves,  neces- 
sarily impeded  the  perfect  fusion  of  the  tribes, 
by  discouraging  intermarriage,  and  hindering  the 
union  of  distant  estates  in  the  same  hands.  Hence, 
when  the  sway  of  Solomon  began  to  be  felt  as  a 
tyranny,  the  old  jealousies  of  the  tribes  revived, 
and  Jeroboam,  an  Ephraimite  (1  Kings  xi.  2d), 
being  suspected  of  treason,  fled  to  Shishak,  king 
of  Egypt.  The  death  of  Solomon  was  followed 
by  a  defection  of  ten  of  the  tribes,  which  esta- 
blished tlie  separation  of  Israel  from  Judah 
(b.c.  975). 

This  was  the  most  imj>ortant  event  which  had 
befallen  the  Hebrew  nation  since  their  conquest 
of  Canaan.  The  chief  territory  and  population 
were  now  with  Jeroborm,  but  the  religious  sanc- 
tion, the  legitimate  descent,  lay  with  the  rival 
monarch.  From  the  political  danger  of  allowing 
the  ten  tribes  to  go  up  to  the  sanctuary  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  princes  of  Israel,  as  it  were  in  self- 
defence,  set  ip  a  sanctuary  of  their  own  ;  and  the 
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intimacy  of  Jci  jboaui  with  the  king  of  Egypt 
may  have  determined  his  preference  for  the  form 
of  idolatry  (the  calves)  which  he  established  at 
Dan  and  Bethel.  In  whatever  else  his  successors 
differed,  they  one  and  all  agreed  in  upholding 
this  worship,  which,  once  established,  appeared 
essential  to  their  national  .unity.  .  Nevertheless  it 
is  generally  understood  to  have  l>een  a  worship  of 
Jehovah,  though  under  unlawful  and  degrading 
forms.  Worse  by  far  was  the  worship  of  Baal, 
which  came  in  under  one  monarch  only,  Ahab, 
and  was  destroyed  after  his  son  was  slain,  by 
Jehu.  A  secondary  result  of  the  revolution  was 
the  ejection  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  from  their  lands 
and  cities  in  Israel  ;  at  least,  such  as  remained 
were  spiritually  degraded  by  the  compliances  re- 
quired, and  could  no  longer  offer  any  icsistance 
to  the  kingly  power  by  aid  of  their  sacred  cha- 
racter. When,  the  priestly  tribe  had  thus  hist 
independence,  it  lost  also  the  power  to  assist  the 
crown.  The  succession,  of  Jeroboam's  family 
was  hallowed  by  no  religious  blessing;  and  when 
his  son  was  murdered,  no  Jehoiada  was  found  to 
rally  his  supporters  and  ultimately  avenge  his 
cause.  The  example  of  successful  usurpation 
was  so  often  followed  by  the  captains  of  the 
armies,  that,  the  kings,  in, Israel  present  to  us  an 
irregular  series  of  dynasties,  with  several  short 
and  tumultuous  reigns.  This  was  one  cause  of 
disorder  and  weakness  to  Israel,  and  hindered  it 
from  swallowing  up  Judah  :  another  was  found 
in  the  relations  of  Israel  towards  foreign  powers, 
which  will  presently  be  dwelt  upon. 

We  must  first  attend. to  the  chronology;  in 
discussing  which  Israel  and  Judah  must  be  taken 
together.  It  lies  on  the  face  of  the  narrative  that 
the  years  of  reign  assigned  are  generally  only 
broken  years:  thus  Nadab  is  said  to  have  come 
to  the  throne  in  the  second  and  to  have  been 
slain  in  the  third  year  of  Asa,  and  yet  to  have 
reigned  two  years  (I  Kings  xv.  25,  28);  conse- 
quently every  reign  is  liable  to  a  deduction  not 
exceeding  eleven  months.  Instances  will  also 
appear  in  which  reigns  are  wwefenated  by  a  frac- 
tion of  a  year  :  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
another  sort  of  phraseology,  or  is  an  error  properly 
so  called.  Some  have  further  maintained  (as  Mr. 
Greswell)  that  the  reigns  of  kings  were  counted, 
at  least  occasionally,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  year.  To  illustrate  the  effect  of  this :  sup- 
pose a  king  of  England  to  come  to  the  throne  in 
September,  an  event  which  happened  in  the  fol- 
lowing March  might  be  assigned  to  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  though  he  would  not  have  com- 
pleted even  a  single  year.  The  great  objections  to 
applying  this  principle  are,  1.  that  we  have  no  proof 
that  it  was  actually  used  ;  2.  that  it  introduces 
great  vagueness,  since  we  do  not.  once  know  at 
what  season  of  the  year  any  king  began  his  reign; 
3.  that  it  solves  none  of  the  greater  difficulties  en- 
countered, and  that  it  is  not  worth  wlnle  appealing 
to  it  for  the  smaller  ones.  Even  if  applied,  the 
total  effect  of  it  on  the  chronology  is  almost  inap- 
preciable, for  the  limits  of  possible  error  remain 
perhaps  exactly  as  without,  it.  The  once  favourite 
system,  of  imagining  a  king,  to  rule  conjointly 
with  his  father,  when  it  is  not  intimated  in  the 
Scripture,  is  now  deservedly  exploded  by  nil  (lie 
ablest  chronologers. 

The  following  table  contains  the  materials  fus 
chn  nology  furnished  in  the  Scriptures  : — 
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Years 

1  x- 
i  ear  of  pre- 

Years 

Year  of  pre- 

Accession of  a  king  of  Judah. 

of 

ceding  king 

Accession  of  a  king  of  Israel. 

of 

ceding  king 

Reign. 

of  Israel. 

Reign. 

of  Judah. 

*17 

__ 

Jeroboam  ..... 

22 

^^ 

3 

18th 

Am  ••••••• 

41 

20th 

2 

2nd 

Baasha      ..... 

24 

3rd 

2 

26th 

7  days 

27th 

12 

*(31st) 

*22 

38  th 

*25 

4th 

. 

2 

17th 

Jehoram   ..... 

12 

18th 

8 

5th 

1 

12th 

[Queen  Athaliah]    .      . 

7 

__ 

*28 

___ 

40 

7tb 

17 

23rd 

16 

*37th 

29 

2nd 

Jeroboam  II.        •      .      • 

f41 

15  th 

*52 

f27th 

Zachariab       .... 

4 

3«th 

Shallum   .      .      •      •      • 

Ti 

39  th 

Menahem        .... 

*10 

39th    • 

Pekahiah        .... 

2 

50th 

f20 

52nd 

16 

2nd 

16 

17th 

9 

12th 

29 

*3rd 

Samaria  taken     .      .      . 

— 

6th 

Some  of  these  data  are  inconsistent  with  others, 
and  it  is  important  to  decide  which  of  them  need 
correction.  Of  course  (other  things  l>eing  equal), 
those  changes  are  to  be  preferred  which  least  dis- 
turb the  system  as  a  whole.  But  it  is  well  to 
distinguish  between  the  numbers  marked  with 
an  asterisk  (*)  and  those  to  which  an  obelus  (f) 
is  added.  The  former  are  wrong  only  by  a  unit 
or  two,  and  therefore  perhaps  can  be  resolved  by 
interpretation  :  the  latter  are  quite  untenable. 
These  must  be  separately  remarked  upon. 

I. —  1.  Rehoboam  is  said  to  have  reigned  17 
years;  yet  Abijah  succeeded  him  in  the  18th 
year  of  Jeroboam.  We  must  then  explain  1 7  to 
mean  17  and  a  fraction,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
usual  Hebrew  method.  2.  Ahab  seems  to  have 
reigned  less  than  21  years,  since  Jehoshaphat 
succeeded  in  his  4th  year,  and  Ahaziah  followed 
in  Jehoshaphat's ,17th  year.  It  is  better  to  alter 
22  to  21  than  .4th  to  5th,  or  17th  to  18th;  for  if 
4th  were  changed  to  5th,  Asa's  reign  would  be- 
come (more  than)  42,  not  -11  years  :  if  17th  were 
made  18th,  the  accession  of  Jehoram  in  the  18th 
year  must  be  further  disturbed.  3.  The  length 
of  Jehoshaphat's  reign  involves  a  difficulty  at 
first  sight  :  since  Jehoram  of  Israel  came  to  the 
throne  in  his  18th  year,  and  in  Jehoram 's  5th  the 
other  Jehoram  followed,  Jehoshaphat  appears  to 
have  reigned  less  than  18  -f-  5  years.  It  is  true 
that  his  son  was  installed  in  power  during  his  life 
(2  Kings  xviii.  16);  but  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Clinton  and  others  the  sen's  reign  could  not  be 
«ckoned  from   that  event,  but  from  the   father's 


death.  If  this  be  true,  25  must  be  altered  to  Str 
or  22,  as  by  far  the  simplest  remedy.  Neverth* 
less  Mr.  Clinton's  opinion  i/  her<s  by  no  m< 
self-evident.  If  Jehoram  received  not  merely 
actual  power,  as  Jotham  did,  who  was  regent  fo. 
his  father  (2  Kings  xv.  5),  but  a  ce.emonial  in- 
stallation, it  is  credible  tntt  his  reign  should  have 
been  dated  from  this  event,  although  Jehoshaphat's 
reign  would  still  be  estimated  from  its  commence- 
ment to  his  death.  We  may  then  neglect  the 
25  as  insignificant  to  the  chronology,  regarding 
Jehoram  in  any  case  to  have  commenced  his 
reign  in  the  22nd  or  23rd  of  his  father.  [After 
these  remarks  a  very  simple  process  determines 
that  from  Jeroboam  to  Jehu  includes  more  than 
88  and  less  than  92  years.     Thus — 

Years.  Mnths.        Years.  Mnths. 


Jeroboam   ...     0 

0 

0 

0 

Abijah        .      .      .18 

1 

or     18 

0 

Asa       ....   20 

2 

»     20 

11 

Jehoshaphat     .      .  60 

3 

„     61 

10 

Jehoram  of  Israel  .   77 

4 

»      79 

9 

Jehu     ....   88 

5 

„     91 

8 

Hence  no  decisive  result  is  attainable  from  th« 
data.] 

But  further :  4.  Jehu's  reign  exceeded  23 
years,  since  Jehoash  succeeded  in  his  7th  year, 
and  Jehoahaz  in  Jeboash's  23rd.  We  must  in- 
terpret 28  to  mean  28  and  a  fraction,  as  in  Reho- 
boam s  case.  5.  Jehoash  of  Judah  reigned  less 
than  39  full  years  if  his  namesake  of  Israel  begau 
to  reign  in  his  37th  year,  and  in  the   2nd  year  of 
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ftie  litter  Amaziah  succeeded.  The  Sept.  has 
39  instead  of  37  <  in  some  copies,'  says  Mr.  Clin- 
ton (the  Vatican  Sept.  agrees  with  the  received 
text,  and  so  does  Josephus);  and  though  this  is 
probably  a  mere  correction,  it  seems  to  be  right, 
since  it.  is  requisite  to  make  good  the  17  years  of 
reign  for  Jehoahaz.  6.  Uzziah  reigned  more 
than  52  full  years,  since  Pekah  came  to  the 
throne  in  his  52nd  and  Jotham  in  Pekalfs  2nd 
year.  Once  more,  then,  52  means  52  and  a  frac- 
tion. 7.  Menahem,  for  a  like  reason,  reigned 
not  l(i  years  current,  but  10  years  and  some 
months,  since  he  succeeded  in  Uzziah's  39th,  and 
Pekahiah  followed  in  Uzziah's  50th.  In  all  the 
cases  where  a  whole  number  is  thus  used  with 
the  omission  of  a  fraction,  a  cautious  chronologer 
ought  perhaps  to  add  days  less  than  a  month,  if 
that  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  other  conditions. 
S.  Ahaz  reigned  not  16  years  current,  but  less 
than  15  full  years,  if  Hoshea  succeeded  in  his 
12th  and  Hezekiah  in  Hoshea's  3rd  year;  but 
which  of  the  three  numbers  concerned  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  faulty  is  extremely  doubtful.  Winer 
and  Clinton  both  make  Hezekiah  ascend  the 
throne  in  the  fourth  year  of  Hoshea;  but  it 
would  serve  equally  well  to  alter  '  12th  of  Ahaz' 
into  1 3th  or  1 4th. 

II. — Some  greater  deviations  must  now  be  no- 
ticed. 1.  The  accession  of  Omri  is  placed  in  the 
3lst  year  of  Asa;  but  this  must  clearly  be  reck- 
oned from  his  residence  in  Samaria  (1  Kings 
xvi.  23).  Even  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  that  he  reigned  i  six  years  in  Tirzah  ;' 
for  in  the  31st  of  Asufive  full  years  were  not 
completed.  2.  A  great  error,  and  not  a  mere 
numerical  one,  is  found  in  2  Kings  i.  17,  which 
makes  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  come  to  the  throne 
in  the  second  year  of  his  namesake  of  Judah, 
whom  he  really  preceded  by  four  full  years  (viii. 
16).  3.  Uzziah  cannot  have  succeeded  in  the 
27th  year  of  Jeroboam  II.,  otherwise  his  father's 
reign  would  be  more  than  14  -j-  26  years.  The 
number  27  is  variously  corrected  to  14,  16,  and 
17.  4.  The  41  years'  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  can- 
not be  correct.  Interpreters  in  general  choose  m 
imagine  an  interregnum  of  i  1  years  between 
Jeroboam  and  his  son,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  text,  and.  intrinsically  im- 
probable after  an  eminently  prosperous  reign.  A 
well-known  and  able  writer  even  d dates  on  the 
'  11  years  of  anarchy  and  civil  strife'  as  a  proved 
fact  of  great  moment  in  the  history  !  But  to  in- 
vent facts  of  this  sort  in  deference  to  a  mere  num- 
ber, where  so  many  numbers  are  not  trustworthy, 
and  with  violence  to  the  narrative,  is  highly  ob- 
jectionable. 5.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
interregnum  invented  after  the  death  of  Pekah. 
Of  his  murderer  it  is  written  (2  Kings  xv.  30), 
1  he  slew  him  and  reigned  in  his  stead ;'  wiiich 
certainly  does  not  hint  at  an  anarchy  of  nine 
years  between.  If  Hoshta  could  not  immediately 
force  himself  into  the  vacant  throne,  he  was  not 
Likely  to  survive  his  daring  deed  for  so  many 
years,  and  then  effect  his  purpose.  The  date, 
however,  in  lhat  verse  is  quite  untenable.  It 
places  the  murder  in  the  20th  year  of  Jotham; 
but  Jotham'  reigned  only  lrt  years,  and  Pekah 
survived  him  (xvi.  5).  The  date  in  another  text 
(xv.  27),  which  assigns  to  Pekah  20  years  of 
reign,  must  also  be  rejected,  in  preference  to  tain- 
l-e.-ing  with  the  historical  facts. 
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Counting  downwards  from  Jehoash  of  lsrs.el, 
and  representing  fractional  parts  of  year*  by 
Greek  letters  : — 

Jehoash  of  Israel         .      0 

Amaziah   .      ...      1  -4- « -—, 

Jeroboam.      ...  15-f  a -f- /8 

Uzziah       .      .      .      .  29 -fa +  7 

Zachariah        .      .      .  66  -}-  a  +  y  -4-  8 

It  is  hence  easy  to  see  that  Jeroboam  reigneu 
more  than  50  full  years,  and  certainly  less  than 
52  :  it  is  probable  then  that  the  41  years  assigned 
to  him  ought  to  be  51.  Assuming  this,  it  will 
follow  that  Uzziah  followed  Jeroboam  by  less 
than  14  full  years;  so  that  'the  27th,'  in  2  Kings 
xv.  1,  will  need  to  be  corrected  '  the  14th.'  It 
cannot  be  made  greater  than  15th,  consistently 
with  the  other  date,  even  if  Jeroboam's  reign  be 
prolonged  into  a  52nd  or  53rd  year,  by  throwing 
it  as  early  as  possible,  and  that  of  Zachariah  as  late 
as  possible. 

•Pekah  will  have  reigr?d  more  than  27  and 
less  than  29  full  years,  if  we  correct  the  date  of 
Hezekiah's  accession,  with  Winer  and  Clinton,  as 
above  noticed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  alter  the 
accession  of  Hoshea  to  the  13th  or  14th  year  of 
Ahaz,  Pekah 's  reign  exceeds  28,  but  is  less  than 
31  years.  If  we  suppose  30  more  likely  to  have 
been  corrupted  into  20,  than  28  or  29,  we  may 
choose  this  alternative. 

So  much  being  premised,  it  readily  appears 
that  from  Jehu  to  Uzziah  is  more  than  73  years, 
and  less  than  76  ;  thus  : — 

Years.  Mnths.        Years.  Mntiu. 
Jehu     ....      0  0  0  0 

Jehoash       ...      6  1        or       6        11 

Amaziah  ...  45  2  „  46  10 
Uzziah       ...  73         3  75         9 

and  that  from  Uzziah  to  the  capture  oi'  Samaria 
is  more  than  88,  and  less  than  91  years  : — 

Years.  Mnths.         Years.  Mnths. 
Uzziah        ...     0  0  00 

Jotham  ...  52  2  or  52  11 
Ahaz  ....  67  3  „  68  10 
Hezekiah  ...  82  4  „  83  9 
Samaria  taken       .88         5        „      90         8 

From  Jehu  to  the  capture  of  Samaria  then  is 
more  than  161  years,  and  less  than  167  :  finally, 
the  whole  period  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy  lies 
between  the  limits  of  249  and  255'  years.  Sii.ce 
positive  truth  is  here  unattainable,  it  does  not 
appear  worth  while  to  disturb  (as  a  whole)  any 
received  chronological  system  :  it  is  enough  to 
mark  (when  possible)  the  limits  of  error.  The 
date  of  the  capture  of  Samaria  now  most  re- 
ceived is  B.C.  721  ;  yet  this  is  arrived  at  through 
the  reigns  of  the  early  Persian  kings,  and  without 
any  very  satisfactory  check  upon  error. 

The  following  scheme  of  chionology  agrees 
with  Winer  in  its  total  range,  but  has  minor 
changes  by  a  single  unit  in  some  of  the  kings  :•— 

BC. 

Rehol)oam  ■      .      .    975  Jeroboaii .  "v 
Abijah  ....    957  I 

Asa       ....    955  [ 

95  4  Na.lab.       J 

952  paasba       ) 

929  Klah.  f 

92S  Zimri,  Omri 
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B.f. 

917 

Ahab.         \ 

Jenosnapnat 

• 

.    914 

.,    1 

897 

Ahaziah.     j 

896 

Jehoram.    J 

Jehoram 

• 

.    889 

Ahaziah 

• 

.    885 

Queen  Alhaliah 

.    884 

Jehu.               n 

Jehoash       . 

• 

.    878 
855 

Jehoahaz. 

840 

Jehoash. 

. 

Amaziah     . 

• 

.    838 
821 

Jeroboam  II. 

' 

Uzziah  .      . 

• 

.    809 

772 

Zachariah.      ' 

771 

Shall  urn,  Menanem. 

760 

Pekahiah.  ■ 

758 

Pekah. 

Jotham 

• 

.    757 

Ahaz     . 

. 

.    711 

729 

Hoshea. 

Hezckiah    . 

, 

.    726 

721 

Samaria  capti 

ired. 

The  dynasties  in  Israel  are  denoted  by  brackets. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  chronology,  we  pass  to  the 
substance  of  the  history. 

Jeroboam  original Ty  fixed  on  Shcchem  as  the 
centre  of  his  monarchy,  ami  fortified  it;  moved 
perhaps  not  only  by  its  n.itnral  suitability,  hut- 
by  the  remembrances  of  Jacob  which  clove  to  it, 
and  by  the  auspicious  fact  that  here  first  Israel 
had  decided  for  him  against  Rehoboam.  But  the 
natural  del  igl  it  fulness  of  Tirzah  (Cant.  vi.  4) 
led  him,  perhaps  late  in  Ids  reign)  to  erect  a 
palace  there  (1  Kings  xiv.  17).  After  the  murder 
of  Jeroboam's  son,  Baasha  seems  to  have  intended 
to  fix   his    capital    at    lUtmali,   as    a    convenient 

filace  for  annoying  the  king  of  Judah,  whom  he 
ooked  on  as  his  only  dangerous  enemy ;  but 
when  forced  to  renounce  this  plan  (xv.  17,  21), 
he  acquiesced  in  Tirzah,  which  continued  to  be 
the  chief  city  of  Israel,  until  Omri.  who,  since  the 
palace  at  Tirzah  had  been  burned' during  the  civil 
war  (1  Kings  xvi.  18),  built  Samaria, "with  the 
ambition  not  uncommon  in  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty  (xvi  21).  Samaria  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  monarchy  to  be  the  centre  of  administration  ; 
and  its  strength  appears  to  have  justified  Omri's 
choice.  For  details,  see  SamariX  ;  also  Tirzah 
and  Shechem. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Jeroboam  carried 
back  with  him  into  Israel  the  good  will,  if  not  the 
substantial  assistance,  of  Shishak;  and  this  will  ac- 
count for  ids  escaping  the  storm  from  Egypt  which 
swept  over  Rehoboam  in  his  fifth  year.  During 
that  first  period  Israel  was  far  from  quiet  within. 
Although  the  ten  tribes  collectively  had  decided 
i»i  favour  of  Jeroboam,  great  numbers  of  indivi- 
duals remained  attached  to  the  family  of  Dav  id 
and  to  the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  three 
first  years  of  Rehoboam  migrated  into  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xi.  16,  17).  Perhaps  it  was  not  until 
this  process  commenced,  that  Jeroboam  was  worked 
up  to  the  desperate  measure  of  erecting  rival 
sanctuaries  with  visible  idols  (I  Kings  xii.  27): 
a  measure  which  met  the  usual  ill-success  of  pro- 
fane state-craft,  and  aggravated  the  evil  which  he 
feared.  It  sot  him  at  war  with  the  whole  order  of 
priests  and  I  evites,  whose  expulsion  or  subjuga- 
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tion,  we  may  be  certain,  was  not  effected  without 
convulsing  his  whole  kingdom,  and  so  occupying 
him  as  to  free  Rehoboam  from  any  real  danger, 
although  no  peace  was  made.  The  king  of  Judah 
improved  the  time  by  immense  effects  in  fortifying 
his  territory  (2  Chron.  xi.  5-11);  and,  although 
Shishak  soon  after  carried  off"  the  most  valuable 
spoil,  no  great  or  definite  impression  could  l>e 
made  by  Jeroboam.  Israel  having  so  far  taken 
the  place  of  heathen  nations,  and  being  already 
perhaps  even  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  at  an  early 
period — we  know  not  how  soon— sought  and 
obtained  the  friendship  of  the  kings  of  Damascus. 
A  sense  of  t tie  great  advantage  derivable  from 
such  a  union  seems  to  have  led  Ahab  afterwards 
to  behave  with  mildness  and  conciliation  towards 
Benhadad,  at  a  time  when  it  could  have  been 
least  expected  (1  Kings  xx.  31-31).  From  that 
transaction  we  learn  that  Benhadad  I  had  made 
in  Damascus  'streets  for  Omri,'  and  Omri  for 
Henhadad  in  Samaria.  This,  no  doubt,  implied 
that  I  a  quarter  '  was  assigned  for  Syrian  mer- 
chants in  Samaria,  which  was  probably  fortified 
like  the  '  camp  of  the  Tyrians  '  in  Memphis,  or 
the  English  factory  at  Calcutta;  and  iu  it,  of 
course,  Syrian  worship  would  be  toleraleil. 
Againsfsuch  intercourse  the  prophets,  as  might  be 
e\p  etc, I,  entered  their  protest  (vex.  35-13);  but  it 
■UUB  in  many  ways  too  profitable  to  be  i enounced. 
In  the  reign  of  Baasha,  Asa  king  of  Judah,  sen- 
sible of  the  dangerous  advantage  gained  by  his 
rival  through  the  friendship  of  the  Syrians,  deter- 
mined to  buy  them  olV  at  any  price  [see  also 
under  Judah]  ;  and  by  sacrificing  '  the  treasures 
of  the  house  <»f  the  Lord  and  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  house'  (xv.  18),  induced  Benhadad  I.  to 
break  his  league  with  Baasha  and  to  ravage  all 
the  northern  district  of  Israel.  This  drew  oil  the 
Israel  it  tsh  monarch,  and  enabled  Asa  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  of  Ramah,  which  would  have 
stopped  the  course  of  his  trade  (xv.  17).  perhaps 
that  with  the  sea-coast  and  with  Tyre.  Such  was 
the  beginning  of  the  war  between  Israel  and 
Syria,  on  which  the  safety  of  Judah  at  that  time 
deluded.  Cordial  union  was  not  again  restored 
between  the  two  northern  states  until  the  days  of 
Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  the  son  of  Rema- 
liah.  when  Damascus  must  have  already  felt  the 
rising  power  of  .Nineveh.  The  reneweJ  alliance 
instantly  proved  60  disastrous  to  J;idah,  which 
was  reduced  to  extremest  straits  (Isa.  vii.  2; 
2  Kings  xv.  37  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  5,  6),  as  may 
seem  to  justify  at  least  the  policy  of  Asa's  pro- 
ceeding. Although  it  was  impossible  for  a  pro- 
phet to  approve  of  it  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7),  we  may 
only  so  much  the  more  infer  that  Judah  was 
already  brought  into  most  pressing  difficulties, 
and  that  the  general  course  of  the  war,  in  spite  of 
occasional  reverses,  was  decidedly  and  increas- 
ingly favourable  to  Israel. 

The  wars  of  Syria  and  Israel  were  carried  on 
chiefly  under  three  reigns,  those  of  Benhadad  II.. 
Hazael,  and  Benhadad  III.,  the  two  first  monarchs 
being  generally  prosperous,  especially  Hazael,  the 
last  being  as  decidedly  unsuccessful.  Although 
these  results  may  have  depended  in  part  on  per- 
sonal qualities,  there  is  high  probability  that  the 
feebleness  displayed  by  the  Syrians  against  Jehoash 
and  his  son  Jeroboam  was  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  the  advancing  empire  of  Nineveh 
To  make  this  clear,  a  small  table  of  synchronism 
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000? 
9S0* 
960? 
940 

910? 

885 

815 
800? 

758 


Syria. 


Rezon. 

I 
Hizion. 

I. 

Tabrimon. 

I 
Benhadad  I. 

I 
Benhadad  II. 

Hazael. 
Benhadad  III. 


[Damascus* taken  by  Jeroboam  II.] 
Rezin.  • 


1050 


940 


850 
800 

765? 


Assyria. 


Nineveh  unable  to  resist  the  king  o\ 
Zobah,  and  quite  unheard  of  in 
Palestine. 


Nineveh  still  unable  to  interfere  with 
the^Syrians,  but  perhaps  beginning 
to  rise  into  empire  by  the  conquest 
of  Media  and  Babylon, 

Assyria  undoubtedly  coming  forward 

into  great  power. 
Assyria    probably    in    possession    of 

Northern  Syria. 
The  king  of  Assyria  marches  for  the 

first,  time  into  Israel. 


•epresenting  the  two  heathen  powers  may  be  ser- 
riceable.     The  dates  are  only  approximate. 

Asa. adhered,  through  the  whole  of  his  long 
reign,  to  the  policy  of  encouraging  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  northern  kingdoms;  and  the  first 
Benhadad  had  such  a  career  of  success  that  his 
bom  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  hope  for  an 
entire  conquest  of  Israel.  His  formidable  inva- 
sions wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  mind  of 
Jehoshaphat  (I  Kings  xxii.  44),  who  saw  that  if 
Israel  was  swallowed  up  by  Syria  there  would  be 
no  safety  for  Judah.  We  may  conjecture  that 
this  consideration  determined  him  to  unite  the 
two  royal  families;  for  no  common  cause  would 
have  induced  so  religious  a  king  to  select  for  his 
son's  wife  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Jezebel.  The 
age  of  Ahaziah,  who  was  sprung  from  this  mar- 
riage, forces  us  to  place  it  as  early  as  B.C.  91*2, 
which  is  the  third  year  of  Jehoshaphat  and  sixth. 
of  Ahab.  Late  in  his  reign  Jehoshaphat  threw 
himself  most  cordially  (I  Kings  xxii.  4)  into  the 
defence  of  Ahab,  and  by  so  doing  probably  saved 
Israel  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Another  mark  of  the 
low  state  into  which  both  kingdoms  were  falling, 
is,  that  after  Ahab's  death  the  Moabites  refused 
their  usual  tribute  to  Israel,  and  (as  far  as  can  be 
made  out  from  the  ambiguous  words  of  2  Kings 
iii.  27)  the  united  force  of  the  two  kingdoms 
failed  of  doing  more  than  irritate  them.  Soon 
after,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
the  Edomites  followed  the  example,  and  esta- 
blished their  independence.  This  event  possibly 
engaged  the  whole  force  of  Judah,  and  hindered 
it  from  succouring  Samaria  during  the  cruel  siege 
which  it  sustained  from  Benhadad  II.,  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab.  The  declining 
years  and  health  of  the  kin^  of  Syria  gave  a  short 
respite  to  Israel  ;  but,  in  b  z.  885,  Hazael,  by  de- 
feating the  united  Hebrew  armies,  commenced 
the  career  of  conquest  and  harassing  invasion  by 
which  he  •  made  Israel  like  the  dust  by  threshing.' 
Eren  under  Jehu  he  subdued  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes  (2  Kings  x.  32).  Afterwards,  since  he 
took  >he  town  of  (rath  (2  Kings  xii.  17)  and  pre- 
pared to  attack  Jerusalem  —  an  attack  which 
Jehoash  king  of  Judah  averted  only  by  strictly 
following  Asa's  precedent  —  it  is  manifest  that  all 
tit*  passes  and  chief  foi"$  of  the  country  west  of 


the  Jordan  must  have  been  in  his  hand.  Indeed, 
as  he  is  said  '  to  have  left  to  Jehoahaz  only  fifty 
horsemen,  ten  chariots,  and  ten  thousand  footmen,' 
it  would  seem  that  Israel  was  strictly  a  conquered 
province,  in  which  Hazael  dictated  (as  the-  Eng 
lish  to  the  native  rajahs  of  India)  what  military 
force  should  be  kept  up.  From  this  thraldom 
Israel  was  delivered  by  some  unexplained  agency. 
We  are  told  merely  that  'Jehovah  gave  to  Israel 
a  saviour,  so  that  they  went  out  from  under  the 
hand  of  the  Syrians;  and  the  children  of  Israel 
dwelt  in  their  tents  as  beforetime,'  2  Kings  xiii.  5. 
It  is  allowable  to  conjecture  that  the  (apparently 
unknown)  deliverer  was  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
which,  assaulting  Hazael  towards  the  end  of  th* 
reign  of  Jehoahaz,  entirely  diew  awaj  the  Syrian 
armies.  That  it  was  some  urgent,  powerful,  and 
continued  pressure,  considering  the  great  strength 
which  the.tmpire  of  Damascus  had  attained, 
seems  clear  from  the  sudden  weakness  of  Syria 
through  the  reigns  of  Jehoash  and  Jeroboam  II., 
the  former  of  whom  thrice  defeated  Benhadad  III. 
and  '  recovered  the  cities  of  Israel ;'  the  latter  not 
only  regained  the  full  territory  of  the  ten  tribes, 
but  made  himself  master  (for  a  time  at  least)  of 
Damascus  and  Hamath.  How  entirely  the 
friendship  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  been  caused 
and  cemented  by  their  common  fear  of  Syria,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  no  sooner  is  the  power  of 
Damascus  broken  than  new  war  breaks  out  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  which  ended  in  the 
rVurder  of  Jerusalem  by  Jehoash,  who  also  broke 
down  its  walls  and  carried  off  hostages ;  alter 
which  there  is  no  more  alliance  between  Judah 
and  Israel.  The  empire  of  Damascus  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  dissolved  under  the  son  of 
Hazael,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  its  kings  for 
eighty  years  or  more.  When  Pekah,  son  of  Rema* 
liah,  reigned  in  Samaria,  Rezin,  as  king  of  Da- 
mascus, made  a  last  but  ineffectual  effort  for  its 
independence. 

The  same  Assyrian  power  which  had  doubtless 
so  seriously  shaken,  and  perhaps  temporarily  over- 
turned, the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  was  soon  to  be 
felt  by  Israel.  Menahem  was  invaded  by  Pul 
(the  first  sovereign  of  Nineveh  whose  name  we 
know),  and  was  made  tributary.  His  successor, 
Ti0!alli-pdeser,    in    the    reign    of   Pekah,    son  of 
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Remaliah,  carried  captive  the  eastern  and  northern 
tribes  of  Israel  (i.  e.  perhaps  all  their  chief  men 
as  hostages  Y).  and  soon  after  slew  Rezin,  the  ally 
of  Pekah,  and  subdued  Damascus.  The  following 
emperor.  Shalmanezer,  besieged  and  captured  Sa- 
maria, and  terminated  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
B.C.  721. 

Tliis  branch  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  suffered 
far  greater  and  more  rapid  reverses  than  the  other. 
From  the  accession  of  Jeroboam  to  the  middle  of 
Baasha's  reign  it  probably  increased  in  }xnver ;  it 
then  waned  with  the  growth  of  the  Damascene 
empire;  it  struggled  hard  against  it  under  Ahab 
and  Jehoram,  but  sank  lower  and  lower ;  it  was 
dismembered  under  Jehu,  and  made  subjjct 
under  Jehoahaz.  From  b.c  910  to  b.c  850  is, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  period  of  de- 
pression ;  and  from  b.c.  914  to  b.c.  830  that  of 
friendship  or  alliance  with  Judah.  But  after 
(about)  b.c.  850  Syria  began  to  decline,  and 
Israel  soon  shot  out  rapidly;  so  that  Joash  and 
his  son  Jeroboam  appear,  of  all  Hebrew  monarchs, 
to  come  next  to  David  and  Solomon.  How  long 
this  burst  of  prosperity  lasted  does  not  distinctly 
appear;  but  it  would  seem  that  entire  dominion 
over  the  ten  tribes  was  held  until  Pekah  received 
the  first  blow  from  the  Assyrian  conqueror. 

Besides  that  which  was  a  source  of  weakness  to 
Israel  from  the  beginning,  viz.  the  schism  of  the 
crown  with  the  whole  ecclesiastical  ImrIv,  other 
causes  may  be  discerned  which  made  the  ten 
tribes  less  powerful,  in  comparison  with  the  two, 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  marriage 
of  Ahab  to  Jezel>el  brought  with  it  no  political 
advantages  at  all  commensurate  with  the  direct 
moral  mischief,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spiritual 
evil;  and  llie  reaction  against  the  worship  of 
Baal  was  a  most  ruinous  atonement  tor  the  sin. 
To  suppress  the  monstrous  iniquity,  the  prophets 
let  loose  the  remorseless  Jehu,  who,  not  satisfied 
with  the  blood  of  Ahab's  wife,  grandson,  and 
seventy  sons,  murdered  first  the  king  of  Judah 
himself,  and  next  forty-two  youthful  and  innocent 
princes  of  his  house  ;  while,  strange  to  tell,  \\\q 
daughter  of  Jezebel  gained  by  his  deed  the  throne 
of  Judah,  and  perpetrated  a  new  massacre.  The 
horror  of  such  crimes  must  have  fallen  heavily  on 
Jehu,  and  have  caused  a  wide-spread  disaffection 
among  his  own  subjects.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
Phoenicians  must  have  deeply  resented  his  pro- 
ceedings; so  that  we  get  a  very  sufficient  clue  to 
the  prostration  of  Israel  under  the  foot  of  Hazael 
during  the  reign  of  Jehu  and  his  son. 

Another  and  more  abiding  cause  of  political 
debility  in  the  ten  tribes  was  found  in  the  imper- 
fect consolidation  of  the  inhabitants  into  a  single 
nation.  Since  those  who  lived  east  of  the  Jordan 
retained,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  their  pastoral 
habits,  their  union  with  the  rest  could  never  have 
been  very  firm  ;  and  when  a  king  was  neither 
strong  independently  of  them,  nor  had  good 
hereditary  pretensions,  they  were  not  likely  to 
contribute  much  to  his  power.  After  their  con- 
quest of  the  Hagarenes  and  the  depression  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  by  David,  they  had 
free  room  to  spread  eastwanl ;  and  many  of  their 
ch'^f  men  may  have  become  wealthy  in  flocks 
an  '•  herds  (like  Machir  the  son  of  Ammiel,  of 
Lodebar,  and  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  2  Sam. 
xvh.  27),  over  whom  the  authority  of  the  Israel- 
imh  crowc  would  iatun-dly  be  precarious ;  while 


west  of  the  Jordan  the  agrarian  law  of  Mosei 
made  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  a  landed  no- 
bility to  form  itself,  which  could  be  formidable 
to  the  royal  authority.  That  the  Aral)  spiiit  of 
freedom  was  rooted  in  the  eastern  tribes,  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  case  of  the  Re- 
chabites,  who  would  neither  live  in  houses  noi 
plant  vines;  undoubtedly,  like  some  of  the  Na- 
bathaeans,  lest  by  becoming  settled  and  agricul- 
tural they  should  be  enslaved.  Yet  the  need  of 
imposing  this  law  on  his  descendants  would  not 
have  been  felt  by  Jonadab,  had  not  an  opposite 
tendency  been  rising, — that  of  agricultural  settle- 
ment. 

On  another  point  our  information  is  defective, 
viz.  what  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
consisted  of  foreign  slaves,  or  subject  and  degradeil 
castes  [Solomon].  Such  as  belonged  to  tribe* 
who  practised  circumcision  [Circumcision] 
would  with  less  difficulty  become  incorporated 
with  the  Israelites;  but  the  Philistines  who  were 
intermixed  with  Israel,  by  resisting  this  ordi- 
nance, must  have  continued  heterogeneous.  Id 
1  Kinge  xv.  27  ;  xvi.  15,  we  find  the  town  of 
Gibbethon  in  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  during 
the  reigns  of  Nadab,  Baasha,  and  Zimri:  nor  is  u 
stated  that  they  were  finally  expelled.  Gibbethos 
being  a  Levitical  town,  it  might  be  conjectured 
that  it  had  been  occupied  by  the  Philistines  whei 
the  Levites  emigrated  into  Judah  ;  but  the  possi 
bilities  here  are  many. 

Although  the  priests  and  Levites  nearly  dis 
appeared  out  of  Israel,  prophets  were  peihaps  eve* 
more  numerous  and  active  there  than  in  Judah  , 
and  Abijah,  whose  prediction  first  endangered 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  29-10),  lived  in  honour  at 
Shiloh  to  his  dying  day  (xiv.  2).  Obadiah  alon« 
saved  one  hundred  prophets  of  Jehovah  from  the 
rage  of  Jezebel  (xviii.  13).  Possibly  their  extra- 
social  character  freed  them  from  the  restraint 
imposed  on  priests  and  Levites;  and  while  they 
felt  less  bound  to  the  formal  rites  of  the  Law,  the 
kimrs  of  Israel  were  also  less  jealous  of  them.  In 
fact,  just  as  a  great  cathedral  in  Christendom 
tends  to  elevate  the  priestly  above  the  prophetical 
functions,  so,  it  is  possible,  did  the  proximity  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  the  prophet  may  have  moved 
most  freely  where  he  came  least  into  contact  with 
the  priest.  That  most  inauspicious  event — th* 
rupture  of  Israel  with  Judah — may  thus  have  been 
overruled  for  the  highest  blessing  of  the  world, 
by  a  fuller  development  of  the  prophetical  spiiit. 

F.  W.  N 

1.  ISSACHAR  njfeflfo  Sept.  'Icnrdxap),  a 
son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  bom  B.C.  1749,  who  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Gen.  xxx.  18  ; 
Num.  xxvi.  25). 

2.  The  tribe  called  after  Issachar.  Jacob,  on 
his  death-bed,  speaking  metaphorically  of  the 
character  and  destinies  of  his  sons,  or  rather  oi 
the  tribes  which  should  spring  from  them,  said, 
4  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass  couching  down  between 
two  burdens'  (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15).  Remembering 
the  character  of  the  ass  in  eastern  countries,  we 
may  be  sure  that  this  comparison  was  not  intended 
in  disparagement.  The  ass  is  anything  but 
stupid  ;  and  the  proverbial  obstinacy  which  il 
sometimes  exhibits  in  our  own  country,  is  rathe: 
the  result  of  ill-treatment  than  a  natural  charac- 
teristic  of  the   animal.     Its   true  attributes  are 
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patience  gentleness,  great  capability  of  endurance, 
laborious  exertion,  and  a  meek  submission  to  au- 
thority. Is-uctiar,  therefore,  tbe  progenitor  of  a 
race  singularly  docile,  and  distinguished  for 
their  patient  industry,  is  exhibited  under  the 
similitude  of  the  meekest  and  most  laborious  of 
quadrupeds.  The  descriptive  character  goes  on  : 
< — '  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land 
that  it  was  pleasant,  and  he  bowed  his  shoulder 
lc  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute; 
which  nrobably  does  not  imply  that  reproach 
upon  Issarhar,  as  addicted  to  ignominious  ease, 
which  some  commentators  find  in  it.  It  seems 
simply  to  mean  that  finding  itself  in  possession  of 
a  most  fertile  portion  of  Palestine,  the  tribe  de- 
voted itself  to  the  labours  of  agriculture,  taking 
little  interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation. 
Accordingly  Joseph  us  says  that  the  heritage  of 
the  tribe  '  was  fruitful  to  admiration,  abounding 
in  pastures  and  nurseries  of  all  kinds,  so  that  it 
.  would  make  any  man  in  love  with  husbandry' 
(Antiq.  v.  1.  22).  But  although  a  decided  pre- 
ference of  agricultural  over  commercial  or  mili- 
tary pursuits  is  here  indicated,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  conclude,  as  some  gather  from  the  last 
clause,  that  the  tribe  would  be  willing  to  purchase 
exemption  from  war  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
tribute.  The  words  do  not  necessarily  imply 
this  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  tribe  ever 
declined  any  military  service  to  which  it  was 
called.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  specially  com-, 
mended  by  Deborah  for  the  promptitude  with 
which  it  presented  itself  in  the  war  with  Jabin 
(Judg.  v.  15);  and  in  the  days  of  David  honour- 
able testimony  is  borne  to  its  character  (1  Chron. 
xii.  32).  In  this  passage  the  '  children  of  Issa- 
char'  are  described  as  'men  that  had  understand- 
ing of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to 
do  :'  which,  compared  with  Esther  i.  13,  has 
been  supposed  to  mean  that  they  were  skilled  in 
the  various  practical  applications  of  astronomy. 
But  what  need  there  was  of  astronomy  on  the 
occasion  of  calling  David  to  the  throne  of  Israel 
alter  the  death  of  Abner  and  Ishbosheth,  is  not 
very  easy  to  discover.  It  more  probably  means 
that  they  were  men  held  in  esteem  for  their  pru- 
dence and  wisdom,  and  who  knew  that  the  time 
was  come  when  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  delay 
calling  David  to  the  throne  of  all  Israel.  On 
quitting  Egypt  the  tribe  of  Issachar  numbered 
54.000  adult  males,  which  gave  it  the  fifth  nume- 
rical rank  among  the  twelve  tribes,  Judali,  Simeon, 
Zebulun,  anil  Dan  being  alone  above  it.  In  the 
wilderness  it  increased  nearly  10,000,  and  then 
ranked  as  the  third  of  the  tribes,  Judali  and  Dan 
only  being  more  numerous  (Num.  i.  xxvi.).  The 
territory  of  the  tribe  comprehended  the  whole  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  and  flie  neighbouring  districts 
— the  granary  of  Palestine.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Jordan,  on  the  west  and  south  by 
Manasseh,  and  on  the  north  by  Asher  and  Zebu- 
lun. It  contained  the  towns  of  Megiddo, 
Taanach,  Siiunem,  Jezreel,  and  Bethshan,  with 
the  villages  of  Endor,  Aphek,  and  Ibleam,  all 
historical  names  :  the  mountains  of  Tabor  and 
Gilboa,  and  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  were  in  the 
territory  of  this  tribe,  and  the  course  of  the  river 
Kishon  lay  through  it. 

ITHAMAR    p»rPK,     palm-island;     Sept. 
Iddfuip),  fourth  son   of  Aaron.     He  was  conse- 


crated to  the  priesthood  along  with  his  hrotnen 
(Exod.  vi.23;  Num.  iii.  2,  3).  Nothing  is  in- 
dividually recorded  of  him,  except  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tabernacle  was  placed  under  his 
charge  (Exod.  xxxviii.  21),  anil  that  he  superin- 
tended all  matters  connected  with  its  removal  by 
the  Levitieal  sections  of  Gershon  and  Merari 
(Num.  iv.  28).  The  sacred  utensils  and  ti.eir 
removal  were  entrusted  to  his  elder  brother  Ele- 
Azafi  Ithamar,  with  his  descendants,  occupied 
the  position  of  common  priests  till  the  high- 
priesthood  passed  into  his  family  in  the  person  of 
Eli,  under  circumstances  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant. Abiathar,  whom  Solomon  deposed,  was 
the  last  high-priest  of  that  line;  and  the  ponti- 
ficate then  reverted  to  the  elder  line  of  Eleazar  in 
the  person  of  Zadok  (I  Kings  ii.  '27). 

ITUR^A  ('Irovpaia),  a  district  in  the  north- 
east of  Palestine,  forming  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with 
"ND1  Itur,  or  Jetur,  one  of  Ishmael's  sons  (1 
Chron.  i.  31).  In  1  Chron.  v.  19  this  name  is 
given  as  that  of  a  tribe  or  nation  with  which 
Reuben  (beyond  the  Jordan)  warred  ;  and  from  its 
being  joined  with  the  names  of  other  of  Ishmaels 
sons  it  is  evident  that  a  tribe  descended  from  his 
son  Jetur  is  intimated.  In  the  latter  text  the 
Sept.  takes  this  view,  and  for  'with  the  Hagarites, 
with  Jetur,  and  Nephish,  and  Nodab,'  reads, 
'  with  the  Hagarites,  and  Ituraians,  and  Nephi- 
saeans  and  Nadabaeans' — /xera  ruu1  Ay aprjycov,  nal 
'lroupaiwit,  Kal  NaipicraiW,  nai  Na5a;3aiW.  The 
old  name  seems  to  be  still  preserved  in  that  of 
Jedur,  which  the  same  region,  or  a  part  of  it,  now 
bears.  We  may  thus  take  the  district  to  have 
been  occupied  by  Ishmael's  son,  whose  descend- 
ants were  dispossessed  or  subdued  by  the  Amo- 
rites,  under  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  and  subsequently 
to  have  belonged  to  that  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
which  had  its  possessions  east  of  the  Jordan. 
From  1  Chron.  v.  19,  it  appears  that  the  sons  of 
Jetur,  whether  under  tribute  to  the  Amorites,  as 
some  suppose,  and  forming  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bashan,  or  not,  were  in  actual  occupation  of 
the  country,  and  were  dispossessed  by  the  tribes 
beyond  the  Jordan  ;  which  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  allege  that  Ituraea  lay  too  far  to  the 
north-east  to  have  belonged  to  Manasseh.  Dur- 
ing the  Exile  this  and  other  border  countries  were 
taken  possession  of  by  various  tribes,  whom,  al- 
though they  are  called  alter  the  original  names, 
as  occupants  of  the  countries  which  had  received 
those  names,  we  are  not  bound  to  regard  as  de- 
scendants of  the  original  possessors.  These  new 
Ituneans  were  eventually  subdued  by  King  Aris- 
tobulus  (b.c.  .100);  by  whom  they  were  con- 
strained to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  incorporated  with  the  state  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xiii.  11.  3).  Nevertheless  the 
Ituraeans  were  still  recognizable  as  a  distinct 
people  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  23)  As 
already  intimated,  Herod  the  Great,  in  dividing 
his  dominions  among  his  sons,  bequeathed  Ituraea 
to  Philip,  as  part  of  a  tetrarchy  composed,  accord- 
ing to  Luke,  of  Trachonitis  and  Ituraea;  and  as 
Josephus  (Antiq.  xvii.  8.  S)  mentions  Ins  territory 
as  composed  of  Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  and  B  ita- 
naea,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  Evangelist  regard- 
ed Auranitis  and  Paneas  as  comprehended  under 
Ituraea.     The  name  is  indeed  so  loosely  appiie-i 
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by  ancient  writers  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its 
boundaries  with  precision.  Perhaps  it  may  suf- 
fice for  general  purposes  to  describe  it  as  a  district 
of  indeterminate  extent,  traversed  by  aline  drawn 
from  the  Like  of  Tiberias  to  Damascus;  and  by 
different  writers,  and  under  different  circumstances, 
mentioned  with  extensions  in  various  directions, 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  the  name.  The  present 
Jedur  probably  comprehends  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  the  proper  Iturasa.  This  is  described  by 
Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  2S6)  as  '  lying  south  of 
Jebelkessoue,  east  of  Jebel  es-Sheik  (Mount  Her- 
mon),  and  west  of  the  Hadj  road.'  He  adds,  that 
it  now  contains  only  twenty  inhabited  villages. 
By  the  help  of  these  lights  we  may  discover  that 
Ituraja  was  a  plain  country,  about  thirty  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty-four  from 
east  to  west,  having  on  the  north  Abilene  and 
the  Damascene  district;  on  the  south  Auranitis 
and  part  of  Bashau ;  on  the  east  the  stony  region 
of  Trachonitis ;  and  on  the  west  the  hill  country  of 
Bashan. 

IVORY  (D*3nJB>  shenhahbim;  Chald.  \& 
^1  shin  diphid  ;  Syr.  prcmphila  ;  Sept.  oSoWes 
ik€(pduTivoi.  New  Test.  k\«pdirrivos ;  1  Kings 
x.  22;  2  Chron.  ix.  21  ;  Rev.  xviii.  12).  *  Ele- 
phant's tooth,'  or  simply  'elephant,'  is  a  common 
name  for  ivory,  not  only  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  in  Greek,  but.  also  in  the  Western 
tongues;  although  in  all  of  them  teeth  of  other  spe- 
cies may  be  included.  There  ran  be  no  doubt,  for 
example,  that  the  harder  and  more  accessible  ivory 
obtained  from  the  hippopotamus,  was  known  in 
Egypt,  at  least  as  early  as  that  obtained  from  the 
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elephant.  YVe  have  seen  what  appeared  to  be,an 
ivory  sword-handle  of  Egyptian  workmanship, 
which  was  declared  by  dentists  to  be  derived  from 
the  river-horse,  and  of  the  same  texture  as  that 
which  they  now  manufacture  into  false  teeth  to  sup- 
ply decayed  teeth  in  the  human  mouth.  This  kind 
of  ivory  does  not  split,  and  therefore  was  anciently 
most  useful  for  military  instruments.  Elephants' 
teeth  were  largely  imported  as  merchandise,  and 
also  brought  as  tribute  into  Egypt.  The  processions 
of  human  figures  bearing  presents,  &c,  still  extant 
on  the  walls  of  palaces  and  tombs,  attest  by  the 
black  crisp-haired  bearers  of  huge  teeth,  that  some 
of  these  came  from  Ethiopia  or  Central  Africa; 
and  by  white  men  similarly  laden,  who  also  bring 
an  Asaiatic  elephant  and  a  white  bear,  that  others 
came  from  the  East.  Phoenician  traders  had  ivory 
in  such  abundance  that  the  chief  seats  of  their 
galleys  were  ii  laid  with  it.      In  the  Scriptures, 


according  to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  Jacob's  bed 
was  made  of  this  substance  (Gen.  xlix.  33) j 
we  find  king  Solomon  importing  it  from  Tar 
shish  (1  Kings  x.  22)  ;  and  if  Psalm  xlv.  8  was 
written  before  his  reign,  .Vpry  was  extensively 
used  in  the  furniture  of  royal  residences  at  a 
still  earlier  period.  The  same  fact  is  corroborated 
by  Homer,  whoMiotices  this  article  of  luxury  in  the 
splendid  palace  of  Menelaus,  when  Greece  had  not 
yet  formed  that  connection  with  Egypt  and  the 
East  which  the  Hebrew  people,  from  their  geo- 
graphical position,  naturally  cultivated.  As  an 
instance  of  the  superabundant  possession  and  bar- 
barian use  of  elephants'  teeth,  may  be  mentioned 
the  octagonal  ivory  hunting-tower  built  by  Akbar, 
about  twenty-four  miles  west  of  Agra :  it  is  still 
standing,  and  bristles  with  12S  enormous  tusks 
disposed  in  ascending  lines,  sixteen  on  each  face. 
Mr.  Roberts,  remarking  on  the  words  of  Amos  (vi. 
4),  they  'that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch 
themselves  upon  their  couches,'  refers  the  last 
word,  in  conformity  with  the  Tamul  version,  to  ' 
swinging  cots,  often  mentioned  in  the  early  tales  of 
India,  and  still  plentifully  used  by  the  wealthy. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  known 
in  Western  Asia,  or  that  figures  of  them  occur 
on  Egyptian  bas-reliefs.  It  is  more  likely  that 
'palkies'  (those  luxurious  travelling  litters)  are 
meant,  .which  were  borne  on  men's  shoulders, 
whilst  the  person  within  was  stretched  at  ease. 
They  were  in  common  use  even  among  the  Ro- 
'mans;  for  Cicero  fell  into  his  assassins'  hands  4 
while  he  was  attempting  to  escape  in  one  of  them 
towards  Naples.  The  tusks  of  African  elephants 
are  generally  much  longer  than  those  of  the 
Asiatic;  and  it  maybe  observed  in  this  place, 
that  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  moderns,  are  mis- 
taken when  they  asseit  elephants'  tusks  to  be  a 
kind  of  horns.  They  are  genuine  teeth,  com- 
bining in  themselves,  and  occupying,  in  the  upper 
jaw,  the  whole  mass  of  secretions  which  in  other 
animals  form  the  upper  incisor  and  laniary  teeth. 
They  are  useful  for  defence  and  offence,  and  for 
holding  down  green  branches,  or  rooting  up  water- 
plants  ;  but  still  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary, 
since  there  is  a  variety  of  elephant  in  the  Indian 
forests  entirely  destitute  of  tusks,  and  the  femaie* 
in  most  of  the  races  are  either  without  them,  or 
have  them  very  small ;  not  turned  downwards, 
as  Bochart  states,  but  rather  straight,  as  correctly 
described  by  Pliny   [Elephant]. — C.  H.  S. 

IYAR  (*ff¥i ;  'lap,  Josephns,  Antig.  viii.  3.  1 
the  Macedonian  'Apre/xitnos)  is  the  late  name  o. 
that  month  which  was  the  second  of  the  sacred, 
and  the  seventh  of  the  civil  year  tjf  the  Jews,  ami 
which  began  with  the  new  moon  of  May.  The 
few  memorable  days  in  it  are  the  10th,  as  a  fast 
for  the  death  of  Eli;  the  14th,  as  the  second  or 
lesser  Passover,  for  those  whom  uncleanness  or 
absence  prevented  from  celebrating  the  feast  in 
Nisan  (Num.  ix.  11);  the  23rd,  as  a  feast  insti- 
tuted by  Simon  the  Maccabee  in  memory  of  his 
taking  the  citadel  Acra  in  Jerusalem  (1  Mace. 
xiii.  51,  52)  ;  the  28th,  as  a  fast  for  the  death  of 
Samuel. 

Gesenius  derives  Iyar  from  the  Hebrew  root 
"ItX,  to  shine ;  but  Benfey  and  Stern,  following 
out  their  theory  of  the  source  from  which  the 
Jews  obtained  such  fames,  deduce  it  from  tne 
assumed  Zend  representative  of  the  Persian  bahar, 
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spring'  '  Monatsnamen,  p..  131).  The  name 
lyiir  does  not  occur  in  the  (fid  Testament,  tliis 
month  being  always  described  as  the  second 
month,  except  in  four  places  in  which  it  is  called 
Ziv  (1  Kings  v.  1,  37;  Dan.  ii.  31;  iv.  33). 
Ziv,  which  is  written  1*  and  VT,  is  not  considered 
to  l>e  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellative.  It 
ia  derived  from  1HT,  and  is  a  curtailed  form  for 
VHT,  '  zehiv,'  bright,  an  appropriate  epithet  of  the 
month  of  flowers.— J.  N. 
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JABAL  fjjjj,  a  stream;  Sept.  'IwjSrjA),  a  de- 
scendant of  Cain,  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah,  who 
is  described  in  Gen.  iv.  20,  as  'the  father  of  such, 
as  dwell  in  tents,  and  have  cattle.'  This  obviously 
means  that  Jabal  was  the  first  who  adopted  that 
nomade  "life  which  is  still  followed  by  numerous 
Arabian  and  Tartar  tribes  in  Asia.  Abel  had  long 
before  been  a  keeper  of  sheep ;  but  Jabal  in- 
vented such  portable  habitations  (formed,  doubt- 
less, of  skins)  as  enabled  a  pastoral  people  to  re- 
move their  dwellings  with  them  from  one  place  to 
another,  when  they  led  their  flocks  to  new  pastures. 

JABBOK  (p3;;  Sept.  'Iaj8<ta)i  one  of  the 
streams  which  traverse  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  which,  after  a  course  nearly  from 
east  to  vvest,  falls  into  that  river  about  thirty  miles 
below  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  It  seems  to  rise  in 
the  Hauran  mountains,  and  its  whole  course  may 
be  computed  at  sixty-five  miles.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  the  boundary  which  separated  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  from 
that  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (Josh.  xii.  1-6);  and 
it  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  the  boundary 
between  the  tribe  of  Reuben  and  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  occurs  in 
Gen.  xxxii.  22. 

The  Jabbok  now  bears  the  name  of  Zerka.  In 
its  passage  westward  across  the  plains,  it  more 
than  once  passes  under  ground ;  and  in  summer 
the  upper  portion  of  its  channel  becomes  dry. 
But  on  entering  the  more  hilly  country  imme- 
diately east  of  the  Jordan,  it  receives  tribute  from 
several  springs,  which  maintain  it  as  a  perennial 
stream,  although  very  low  in  summer.  From  this 
it  appears  that  not  only  its  volume,  but  the  length 
of  its  course,  is  much  smaller  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  On  approaching  tlie  Jordan  it  flows 
through  a  deep  ravine,  the  steep  banks  being  over- 
grown with  the  solanum  furiosum,  which  attains 
a  considerable  size.  But  the  ravine  is  not  so  well 
wooded  as  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
water  is  pleasant,  and  the  bed  being  rocky  the 
stream  runs  clear  (Burckhardt's  Syria,  p.  347  ; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels,  p.  319;  Buckingham, 
Palestine,  ii.  109;    Lindsay,  ii.  123). 

JABKSH   (Bljft  and  *fcjty;  Sept.  'Ia/Je?*  and 

*Ia/8«y),  or  Jauksh-Gii.kad,  a  town  beyond   the 
Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Gilead. 

Jabesh  belonged  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  was  sacked  by  the  Israelites  for  refusing 
to  join  in  the  war  against  Benjamin  (Jndg.  xxi. 
8).  It  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  siege  it  sus- 
tained from  N abash,  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
lb*  raising  of  which   formed   tl>e   first   exploit  of 
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the  newly-elected  king,  Saul,  and  procured  his 
confirmation  in  the  sovereignty.  The  inhabitants 
had  agreed  to  surrender,  and  to  have  their  right 
eyes  put  out  (to  incapacitate  them  from  military 
service),  but  were  allowed  seven  day3  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  In  the  meantime  Saul  collected  a 
large  army,  and  came  to  their  relief  (1  Sam.  xi.) 
This  service  was  gratefully  remembered  by  the 
Jabeshites;  and,  about  forty  years  after,  when 
the  dead  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  gib- 
beted on  the  walls  of  Bethshan,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  they  made  a  forced  marcli  by  night, 
took  away  the  bodies,  and  gave  them  honourable 
burial  CI  Sam.  xxxi.). 

Jabesh  still  existed  as  a  town  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  who  places  it.  six  miles  from  Pella 
towards  Gerasa ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  site  is 
now  lost,  unless  we  accept  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Buckingham,  who  thinks  it  may  be  found 
in  a  place  called  Jehaz  or  Jejaz,  marked  by  ruins 
upon  a  hill,  in  a  spot  not  far  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  indications,  Jabesh  must  have 
been  situated  {Travels,  ii.  130  134). 

1.  JABIN  (pnj,  discerner;  Sept.  'JajSiV) 
king  of  Hazor,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  princes  who  reigned  in  Canaan  when  it  was 
invaded  by  the  Israelites.  His  dominion  seems  to 
have  extended  over  all  the  north  part  of  the  coun- 
try; and  after  the  ruin  of  the  league  formed  against 
the  Hebrews  in  the  south  by  Adonizedek,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  his  tributaries  near  the 
waters  of  Merom  (the  lake  Huleh),  and  called  all 
the  people  to  arms.  Tins  coalition  was  destroyed, 
as  the  one  in  the  south  had  been,  and  Jab  in. 
himself  perished  in  the  sack  of  Hazor,  his  capital, 
B.C.  1450.  This  prince  was  the  last  powerful 
enemy  with  whom  Joshua  combated,  and  his  over- 
throw seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  crown- 
ing act  in  the  conquest  of  the  Promised  Laud 
(Josh.  xi.  1  — 14). 

2.  JABIN,  king  of  Hazor,  and  probably  de- 
scended from  the  preceding.  It  appears  that  during 
one  of.  the  servitudes  of  the  Israelites,  probably  when 
they  lay  under  the  yoke  of  Cushan  or  Kglon,  the 
kingdom  of  Hazor  was  reconstructed.  The  narra- 
tive gives  to  this  second  Jabin  even  the  title  of  'king 
of  Canaan  ;1  and  this,  with  the  possession'of  900 
iron-armed  war-chariots,  implies  unusual  power 
and  extent  of  dominion.  The  iniquities  of  the 
Israelites  having  lost  them  the  Divine  protection, 
Jabjn  gained  the  mastery  over  them  ;  and,  stimu- 
lated by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  wrongs, 
oppressed  them  heavily  for  twenty  years.  From 
this  thraldom  they  were  relieved  by  the  great  vic- 
tory won  by  Barak  in  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon,  over 
the  hosts  of  Jabin,  commanded  by  Sisera,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  generals  of  those  times,  n.c. 
1285.  The  well-compacted  power  of  the  king  of 
Ha/or  was  not  yet,  however,  entirely  broken. 
The  war  was  still  prolonged  for  a  time,  hut  ended 
in  the  entire  ruin  of  Jabin,  and  the  subjugation 
of  his  territories  by  the  Israelites  (Judg.  iv.). 

This  is  the  Jabin  whose  name  occurs  in  Ps. 
lxxxiii.  10. 

JACHIN  AND  BOAZ,  the  names  of  two 
brazen  pillars  in  the  jx>rch  of  Solomon's  tempi* 
[Tkmim.k]. 

JACINTH.     [Lkshem.] 

JACOB  QDJT  ;  Sept.  'laKufl)  was  tbe  second 
son    of  Isaac    hy    his   wife    Rebekah.     Her  coo- 
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ceiving  is  stated  to  have  been  supernatural.     Led 
by  peculiar  feelings  she  went  to   inquire  of  the 
Lord,  and  was  informed  that  she  was  indeed  with 
child,  that  her  offspring  should  be  the  founders  of 
two  nations,  and  that  the  elder  should  serve   the 
younger :     circumstances    which    ought    to     be 
borne  in  mind  when  a  judgment  is  pronounced 
on  her  conduct  in  aiding  Jacob  to  secure  the  pri- 
vileges of  birth  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther Esau — conduct  which  these  facts,  connected 
with  the    birth   of  the    boys,  may  well  have  in- 
fluenced.    Some  have  indeed    denied  the  facts, 
and  taken  from  them  the  colouring  they  bear  in 
the  Bible;  and  such  persons  may  easily  be  led  on 
to  pronounce  a  severe  and  indiscriminate  sentence 
of  condemnation  on  Rebekah  ;  but  those  who  pro- 
fess to  receive  and  to  respect  the  Biblical  records 
are  unjustifiable,  if  they  view  any  part  of  them,  or 
any  e\ent  which   they  record,  in  any  other  light 
than  that  which  the   Bible  supplies,  in  any  other 
position  than  that  which  the  Bible  presents.     It  is 
as  a  whole  that  each  separate  character  should  be 
contemplated  —  under  the   entire  assemblage   of 
those    circumstances  which    the    Bible    narrates. 
If  we  first  maim  an  historical  person  we  may  very 
readily  misrepresent  him. 

As  the  boys  grew,  Jacob  apjieared  to  partake 
of  the  gentle,  quiet,  and  retiring  character  of  his 
father,  and  was  accordingly  let!  to  prefer  the 
tranquil  safety  and  pleasing  occupations  of  a 
shepherd's  life  to  the  bold  and  daring  enterprises 
of  the  hunter,  for  which  Esau  had  an  irresistible 
predilection.  Jacob,  therefore,  passed  his  days  in 
or  near  the  paternal  tent,  simple  and  unpretending 
in  his  manner  of  life,  and  finding  in  the  flocks 
and  herds  which  he  kept,  images  and  emotions 
which  both  rilled  and  satisfied  his  heart.  His 
domestic  habits  and  affections  seem  to  have  co- 
operated with  the  remarkable  events  that  attended 
his  birth,  in  winning  for  him  the  peculiar  regard 
and  undisguised  preference  of  his  mother,  who 
probably  in  this  merely  yielded  to  impressions 
which  she  could  scarcely  account  for,  much  less 
define,  and  who  had  not  even  a  faint  conception 
of  the  magnitude  of  influence  to  which  her  pre- 
dilection was  likely  to  rise,  and  the  sad  conse- 
quences to  which  it  could  hardly  fail  to  lead. 

That  selfishness  and  a  prudence  which  ap- 
proached to  cunning  had  a  seat  in  the  heart  of  the 
youth  Jacob,  appears  but  too  plain  in  his  deal- 
ing with  Esau,  when  he  exacted  from  a  famishing 
brother  so  large  a  price  for  a  mess  of  portag*,  as 
the  surrender  of  his  birthright.  Nor  does  the 
simple  narrative  of  the  Bible  afford  grounds  by 
which  this  act  can  be  well  extenuated.  Esau 
asks  for  food,  alleging  as  his  reason,  '  for  I  am 
faint.'  Jacob,  unlike  both  a  youth  and  a  brother, 
answers,  '  Sell  me  this  day  thy  birthright.'  What 
could  Esau  do  ?  *  Behold,'  he  replies,  '  I  am 
at  the  point  to  die,  a. id  what  profit  (if  by  retain- 
ing my  birthright  I  lose  my  life)  shall  this  birth- 
right do  me?  '  Determined  to  have  a  safe  bar- 
gain, the  prudent  Jacob,  before  he  gave  the  needed 
refreshment,  adds,  '  Swear  to  me  this  day.'  The 
oath  was  given,  the  food  eaten,  and  Esau  '  went 
his  waxjj  leaving  a  home  where  he  had  received 
so  sorry  a  welcome. 

The  leaning  which  his  mother  had  in  favour  of 
Jacob  would  naturally  be  augmented  by  the  con- 
duct of  Esau  in  marrying,  doubtless  contrary  to 
qu  parents'  wiahes,    wo  Hittite  women,,  who  are 
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recorded  to  have  been  a  grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac 

and  to  Rebekah.    W 

Circumstances  thus  prepared  the  way  for  pro- 
curing the  transfer  of  the  birthright,  when  Isaac 
being  now  old,  proceeded  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
nounce the  irrevocable  blessing  which  acted  with 
all  the   force  of  a  modern  testamentary  bequest. 
This  blessing,  then,  it  was  essential   that   Jacob 
should    receive    in    preference    to    Esau.       Here 
Rebekah   appears    the   chief  agent ;    Jacob   is  a 
mere    instrument    in    her  hands.     Isaac    directs 
Esau   to   procure  him   some  venison.     This  Re- 
bekah hears,   and  urges  her  reluctant  favourite  to 
personate  his  elder  brother.     Jacob  suggests  diffi- 
culties :  they  are  met  by  Rebekah,  who  is  ready 
to  incur  any  personal  danger  so  that  her  object  be 
gained.     '  My  father,  peradventure.  will  feel  me, 
and  I  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver,  and  I  shall 
.bring  a  curse  upon   me  and  not  a  blessing.     His 
mother  said  unto  him,  Upon  me  be  thy  curse,  my 
son,  only  obey  my  voice.'     Her  voice  is  obeyed, 
the  venison  is  brought,  Jacob  is  equipped  for  the 
deceit ;  he  helps   out  his  fraud   by  direct  false- 
hood, and  the  old  man,  whose  senses  are  now  fail- 
ing, is  at  last  with  difficulty  deceived.    It  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  is  a  most  reprehensible  transac- 
tion, and  presents  a  tridy  painful  picture  ;  in  which 
a  mother  conspires  with  one  son  in  order  to  cheat 
her  aged  husband,  with  a  view  to  deprive  another 
son  of  his   rightful   inheritance.     Justification  is 
here  impossible;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
the  estimate  we  form  that  there  was  a  promise  in 
favour  of  Jacob,  that  Jacob's  qualities  had  en- 
deared him  to  his  mother,  and  that  the  prospect 
to  her  was  daik  and  threatening  which  arose  when 
she  saw    the  .neglected  Esau  at  the  head  of  the 
house,  and  his  hateful  wives  assuming  command 
over  herself 

Punishment  in  this  world  always  follows  closa 
upon  the  heels  of  transgression.  Fear  seized  the 
guilty  Jacob,  who  is  sent  by  his  father,  at  thf 
suggestion  of  Rebekah,  to  the  original  seat  of  thf 
family,  in  order  that  he  might  find  a  wife  among 
his  cousins,  the  daughters  of  his  mothers  brother, 
Laban  the  Syrian.  Before  he  is  dismissed  Jacob 
again  receives  his  father's  blessing,  the  object  ob- 
viously being  to  keep  alive  in  the  young  man's 
mind  the  great  promise  given  to  Abraham,  and 
thus  to  transmit  that  influence  which,  under  the 
aid  of  divine  providence,  was  to  end  in  placing  the 
family  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Palestine,  and 
in  so  doing  to  make  it '  a  multitude  of  people.'  The 
language,  however,  employed  by  the  aged  father 
suggests  the  idea,  that  the  religious  light  which 
had  been  kindled  in  the  mind  of  Abraham  had 
lost  somewhat  of  its  fulness,  if  not  of  its  clearness 
also;  since  'the  blessing  of  Abraham,'  which  had 
originally  embraced  all  nations,  is  now  restricted 
to  the  descendants  of  this  one  patriarchal  family. 
And  so  it  appears,  from  the  language  which  Jacob 
employs  (Gen.  xxviii.  16)  in  relation  to  the  dream 
that  he  had  when  he  tarried  all  night  upon  a 
certain  plain  on  his  journey  eastward,  that  his 
idea  of  the  Deity  was  little  more  than  that  of  a 
local  god — '  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and 
I  knew  it  not."1  Nor  does  the  language  which  he 
immediately  after  employs  show  that  his  ideas  of 
the  relations  between  God  and  man  were  of  an 
exalted  and  relined  nature  : — i  If  God  will  be  with 
me,  and  will  keep  me  in  the  way  that  I  go,  and 
will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on^ 
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to  tha  I  c  mie  ugnin  to  my  father's  house  in 
neice,  then  shall  the  Lord  he  my  God.'  The 
virion  therefore  with  which  Jacob  was  favoured 
was  not  without  occasion,  nor  could  the  terms  in 
which  he  was  addressed  by  the  Lord,  fail  to  en- 
fcargQ  and  correct  his  conceptions,  and  make  his 
religion  at  once  more  comprehensive  and  more 
influential. 

Jacob,  on  coming  into  the  land  of  the  people  of 
the  East,  accidentally  met  with  Rachel,  Laban's 
daughter,  to  whom,  with  true  eastern  simplicity 
and  politeness,  he  showed  such  courtesy  as  the 
duties  of  pastoral  life  suggest  and  admit.  And 
here  his  gentle  and  affectionate  nature  displays 
itself  under  the  influence  of  the  bonds  of  kindred 
and  the  fair  form  of  youth : — 'Jacob  kissed  Rachel, 
and  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept.' 

After  he  had  been  with  his  uncle  the  space  of  a 
month,  Laban  inquires  of  him  what  reward  he  ex- 
acts for  his  services.  He  asks  for  the'  beautiful 
and  well-favoured  Rachel.'  His  request  is  granted 
on  condition  of  a  seven  years'  service — a  long 
period  truly,  but  to  Jacob  '  they  seemed  but  a 
few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.1  When  the 
time  was  expired,  the  crafty  Laban  availed  him- 
Belf  of  the  customs  of  the  country,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute his  elder  and  '  tender-eyed'  daughter  Leah. 
In  the  morning  Jacob  found  how  he  had  been 
beguiled  ;  but  Laban  excused  himself,  saying,  *  It 
must  not  be  done  in  our  country,  to  give  the 
younger  before  the  first-born.'  Another  seven 
years'  service  gains  for  Jacob  the  beloved  Rachel. 
Leah,  however,  has  the  compensatory  privilege  of 
being  the  mother  of  the  first-born — Reuben;  three 
other  sons  successively  follow,  namely,  Simeon, 
Levi,  and  Judah,  sons  of  Leah.  This  fruitful- 
ness  was  a  painful  subject  of  reflection  to  the  barren 
Rachel,  who  employed  language  on  this  occasion 
that  called  forth  a  reply  from  her  husband  which 
6hows  that,  mild  as  was  the  character  of  Jacob,  it 
was  by  no  means  wanting  in  force  and  energy 
(Gen.  xxx.  2).  An  arrangement,  however,  took 
place,  by  winch  Rachel  had  childien  by  means 
of  her  maid,  Bilhah,  of  whom  Dan  and  Naphtali 
were  born.  Two  other  sons — Gad  and  Asher — 
were  born  to  Jacob  of  Leah's  maid,  Zilpah.  Leah 
herself  bare  two  more  sons,  namely,  Issachar  and 
Zebulun  ;  she  also  hare  a  daughter,  Dinah.  At 
length  Rachel  herself  bare  a  son,  and  she  called 
his  name  Joseph. 

Must  faithfully,  and  with  great  success,  had 
Jacob  served  his  uncle  for  fourteen  years,  when 
lie  became  desirous  of  returning  to  his  parents. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  Laban,  however,  he  is 
induced  to  remain.  The  language  employed 
upon  this  occasion  (Gen.  xxx.  25,  sq.)  shows  that 
Jacob's  character  had  gained  considerably  during 
his  service  fwth  in  strength  and  comprehensive- 
ness ;  but  the  means  which  he  employed  in  order 
to  make  his  bargain  with  his  uncle  work  so  as  to 
ehrlch  himself,  prove  too  clearly  that  his  moral 
feelings  had  not  undergone  an  equal  improve- 
ment, and  that,  the  original  taint  of  prudence,  and 
the  sad  lessons  of  bid  mother  in  deceit,  had  pro- 
duced some  of  their  natural  fruit  in  his  bosom. 
Those  who  may  wish  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
end  efficacy  of  the  means  winch  Jacob  employed, 
may.  in  addition  to  the  original  narrative,  con- 
sult Michael  is  and  Roscninuller  on  the  subject, 
as  well  as  the  following :--  H  ieron.  Quetst.  i)i  Gen.  ; 
Vl'in.  HtsL  Xat.  vii.  10;  Oppian,Cywey.  i.  330,  sq. ; 


Hastfeer,  iiber  Schafzucht;  Bochart,  fiVa-oz.  i.  619 
Winer,  Handwdt.,  gives  a  parallel  passage  from 
jflvlian  (Hist  Anim.  viii.  21). 

The  prosperity  of  Jacob  displeased  and  grieved 
Laban,  so  that  a  separation  seemed  desirable 
His  wives  are  ready  to  accompany  him.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  out,  with  his  family  and  his  property, 
1  to  go  to  Isaac  his  father  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
It  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  Laban  learned 
that  Jacob  had  fled,  when  lie  immediately  set.  out 
in  pursuit  of  his  nephew,  and  after  seven  days' 
journey  overtook  him  in  Mount  Gilead  Laban, 
however,  is  divinely  warned  not  to  hinder  Jacob's 
return.  Reproach  and  recrimination  ensued. 
Even  a  charge  of  theft  is  put  forward  by  Laban 
— '  Wherefoie  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods?'  In 
truth,  Rachel  had  carried  off  certain  images 
which  were  the  objects  of  worship.  Ignorant  of 
this  misdeed,  Jacob  boldly  called  for  a  search, 
adding,  '  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  gods 
let  him  not  live.1  A  crafty  woman's  cleverness 
eluded  the  keen  eye  of  Laban.  Rachel,  by  an 
appeal  which  one  of  her  sex  alone  could  make, 
deceived  her  father.  Thus  one  sin  begets  another ; 
superstition  prompts  to  theft,  and  theft  necessitates 
deceit. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  tera- 
phim  which  Rachel  stole,  and  which  Laban  was 
so  anxious  to  discover,  and  whatever  kind  or  de- 
gree of  worship  may  in  reality  have  been  paid  to 
them,  their  existence  in  the  family  suffices  of 
itself  to  show  how  imperfectly  instructed  regard- 
ing the  Creator  were  at  this  time  those  who  were 
among  the  least  ignorant  on  divine  things. 

Laban's  conduct  on  this  occasion  called  forth 
a  reply  from  Jacob,  from  which  it  appears  that 
his  service  had  been  most  severe,  and  which  also 
proves  that  however  this  severe  service  might  have 
encouraged  a  certain  servility,  it  had  not  pre- 
vented the  development  in  Jacob's  soul  of  a  high 
and  energetic  spirit,  which  when  roused  could 
assert  its  rights  and  give  utterance  to  sentiments 
both  just,  striking,  and  forcible,  and  in  the  most 
poetical  phraseology. 

Peace,  however,  being  restored,  Laban,  on  the 
ensuing  morning,  took  a  friendly,  if  not  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  of  his  daughters  and  their  sons, 
and  returned  home.  Meanwhile  Jacob,  going  on 
his  way,  had  to  pass  near  the  land  of  Seir,  in 
which  Esau  dwelt.  Remembering  his  own  con- 
duct and  his  brother's  threat,  he  was  seized  with 
fear,  and  sent  messengers  before  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate Esau,  who,  however,  had  no  evil  design 
against  him;  but,  wdien  he  'saw  Jacob,  ran  to 
meet  him  and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept' — the  one 
tears  of  joyful  recognition,  the  other  of  gladness 
at  unexpected  escape. 

The  passage  in  which  this  meeting  is  recorded 
is  very  striking  and  picturesque.  In  moral  qua- 
lities it.  exhibits  Jacob  the  inferior  of  his  generous, 
high-minded,  and  forgiving  brother:  for  Jacob's 
bearing,  whatever  deduction  may  be  made  for 
Oriental  politeness,  is  crouching  and  servile.  In- 
dependently of  the  compellation,  '  my  lord,'  which 
he  repeatedly  uses  in  addressing  Esau,  what  can 
be  said  of  the  following  terms  : — '  I  have  seen  thj 
face  as  though  I  had  seen  the  face  of  God.  and 
thou  wast  pleased  with  me'  (Gen.  xxxiii.  10). 

It  was  immediately  preceding  this  interview 
that  Jacob  passed  the  night   in  wrestling  with  '  a 
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man,'  who  is  afterwards  recognised  as  God,  and 
who  at  length  overcame  Jacob  by  touching  the 
hollow  of  his  thigh.  His  name  also  was  on  this 
event  changed  by  the  mysterious  antagonist  into 
Israel,  '  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God 
and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed  '  (Gen.  xxxii. 
28j.  It  is  added  that  on  this  account  his  de- 
scendants abstained  from  eating  the  thigh  of 
slaughtered  animals. 

This  passage  is  one  which  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  understand.  The  narrator  did  not,  we 
think,  intend  it  for  the  account  of  a  dream.  A 
literal  interpretation  would  seem  ditlicult,  fortius 
would  make  the  Omnipotent  vanquish  one  of  his 
own  creatures,  not  without  a  long  struggle,  and 
at  last  only  by  a  sort  of  art  or  stratagem.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  the  only  way 
to  expound  the  narrative  is  to  divest  ourselves  of 
our  own  modern  associations,  and  endeavour  to 
contemplate  it  from  the  position  in  which  its  author 
itood.  Still  the  question  recurs — what  was  the 
fact  which  he  has  set  forth  in  these  terms?  (see  De 
Wette.  Krit.  d.  Is.  Gesch.  p.  132;  Ewald's  Israel- 
iten,  i.  405  ;  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia,  in  loc.)  The 
design  (says  Wellbeloved,  in  loc.)  '  was  to  en- 
courage Jacob,  returning  to.  his  native  land,  and 
fearful  of  his  brother's  resentment,  and  to  confirm 
his  faith  in  the  existence  and  providence  of  God. 
And  who  will  venture  to  say  that  in  that  early 
nerioil  any  other  equally  efficacious  means  could 
have  been  employed  f  Compare  the  language 
a.lready  quoted  (ver.  28).  A  very  obvious  end 
pursued  throughout  the  history  of  Jacob,  was  the 
development  of  his  religious  convictions,  and  the 
event  in  question,  no  less  than  the  altars  he 
erected  and  the  dreams  he  had,  may  have  ma- 
terially conduced  to  so  important  a  result. 

Having,  by  the  misconduct  of  Hamor  the 
Hivite  and  the  hardy  valour  of  his  sons,  been 
involved  in  danger  from  the  natives  of  Shechem 
in  Canaan,  Jacob  is  divinely  directed,  and  under 
the  divine  protection  proceeds  to  Bethel,  where 
ne  is  to  4  make  an  altar  unto  God  that  appeared 
unto  thee  when  thou  fieddest  bom  the  face  of 
Esau  thy  brother.'  Obedient  to  the  divine  com- 
mand, he  first  purifies  his  family  from  '  strange 
gods,"  which  he  hid  under  '  the  oak' which  is  by 
Shechem;'  after  which  God  appeared  to  him 
a.train  with  the  important  declaration,  '  I  am  God 
Almighty,'  and  renewed  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
While  journeying  from  Beth-el  to  Ephrath,  his 
beloved  Rachel  lost  her  life  in  giving  birth  to  her 
second  son,  Benjamin.  At  length  Jacob  came 
to  his  father  Isaac  at  Mamre,  the  family  residence, 
in  time  to  pay  the  last  attentions  to  the  aged  pa- 
triarch. Not  long  after  this  bereavement  Jacob 
was  robbed  of  his  beloved  son  Joseph  through  the 
jealousy  and  had  faith  of  his  brothers.  This  loss 
is  the  occasion  of  showing  us  how  strong  were 
Jacoh's  paternal  feelings;  for  on  seeing  what  ap- 
peared to  be  proofs  that  '  some  evil  beast  had 
devoured  Joseph,'  the  old  man  '  rent  his  clothes, 
and  put  sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned 
for  his  son  many  days,  and  refused  to  be  com- 
forted."— '  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my 
son  mourning1  (Gen.  xxxvii.  33). 

A  widely  extended  famine  induced  Jacob  to 
send  his  sons  down  into  Egypt,  where  he  had 
heard  there  was  corn,  without  knowing  by  whose 
instrumentality.  The  patriarch,  however,  re- 
tained his  youngest  son  lienjamin,  •  lest  mischief 


should  befall  him,'  as  it  had  befallen  Jocerfti. 
The  young  men  returned  with  the  needed  sup» 
plies  of  corn.  They  related,  however,  'hat  they 
had  been  taken  for  spies,  and  that  there  waj 
but  one  way  in  which  they  could  disprove  the 
charge,  namely,  by  carrying  down  Benjamin  to 
'  the  lord  of  the  land.'  This  Jacob  vehemently 
refused  : — •  Me  have  ye  bereaved  ;  Joseph  is  not. 
and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  : 
my  son  shall  not  go  down  with  you;  if  mischiei 
befall  him,  then  shall  ye  bring  down  my  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave'  (Gen.  xlii.  36). 
The  pressure  of  the  famine,  however,  at.  length 
forced  Jacob  to  allow  Benjamin  to  accompany 
his  brothers  on  a  second  visit  to  Egypt ;  whence  in 
due  time  they  brought  back  to  their  father  the 
pleasing  intelligence,  '  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and 
he  is  governor  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.'  How 
naturally  is  the  effect,  of  this  on  Jacob  told — '  and 
Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not.' 
W  hen,  however,  they  had  gone  into  particulars, 
he  added,  '  Enough,  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive ; 
I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die.'  Touches  of 
nature  like  this  suffice  to  show  the  reality  of  the 
history  before  us,  and  since  they  are  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  they  will  of  them- 
selves avail  to  sustain  its  credibility  egainst  all 
that  the  enemy  can  do.  Each  competent  and  un- 
prejudiced judge,  on  reading  these  gems  of  truth, 
may  well  exclaim,  *  This  is  history,  not  mytho- 
logy ;  reality,  not  fiction.'  The  passage,  too, 
with  others  recently  cited,  strongly  proves  how 
much  the  character  of  the  patriarch  had  improved. 
In  the  entire  of  the  latter  part  of  Jacob's  life,  he 
seems  to  have  gradually  parted  with  many  less 
desirable  qualities,  and  to  have  become  at  once 
more  truthful,  more  energetic,  more  earnest,  affec 
tionate,  and,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word, 
religious. 

Encouraged  '  in  the  visions  of  the  night,'  Jacob 
goes  down  to  Egypt.  '  And  Joseph  made  ready 
his  chariot,  and  went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  father, 
to  Goshen,  and  presented  himself  unto  him  ;  and 
he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good 
while.  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me 
die,  sirce  I  have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou  ait 
yet  alive'  (Gen.  xlvi.  29).  Joseph  proceeded  * 
conduct  his  father  into  the  presence  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  when  the  man  of  God,  with  that  self 
consciousness  and  dignity  which  religion  gives, 
instead  of  offering  slavish  adulation,  '  blessed 
Pharaoh.'  Struck  with  the  patriarch's  venerable 
air,  the  king  asked,  '  How  old  art  thou  ?  '  What 
composure  and  elevation  is  there  in  the  ^ply, 
'  Tiie  days  of  the  years  *of  my  pilgrimage  are  an 
hundred  and  thirty  years;  few  and  evil  have  the 
days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not 
attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of 
my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage:  and 
Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  and  went  out  fr^m  before 
Pharaoh'  (Gen.  xlvii.  8-10).  This  fine  passage  has 
been  travestied  alter  his  own  manner  by  Voltaire 
(Diction.  Philosophy  :  '  That  which  the  good  man 
Jacob  replied  to  Joseph  must  forcibly  strike  those 
who  can  read.  How  old  are  you  1  said  the  king. 
I  am  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  age,  answered 
the  old  man,  and  /  have  not  yet  had  one  happy 
day  in  this  short  pilgrimage :' — '  A  proof  this,' 
says  Niemeyer  (Charak.  der  Bibel,  ii.  1^6),  'how 
faithfully  Voltaire,  who  is  always  complaining  of 
the  quotations  of  others,  cites  the  Bible  j  so  tbrt 
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one  may  almost   conclude   that  he  himself  must 
Hot  be  ranked  among  those  who  can  read.' 

Jacob,  with  his  sons,  m>w  entered  into  posses- 
sion of  some  of  the  best  land  of  Egypt,  where 
they  carried  on  their  pastoral  occupations,  anil 
enjoyed  a  very  large  share  of  earthly  prosperity. 
l^e  aged  patriarch,  alter  being  strangely  tossed 
about  on  a  very  rough  ocean,  found  at  last  a 
tranquil  harbour,  where  all  the  best  affections  of 
bis  naiure  were  gently  exercised  and  largely  un- 
folded. After  a  lapse  of  time  Joseph,  being  in- 
formed that  his  father  was  sick,  went  to  him,  when 
k  Israel  strengthened  himself,  and  sat  up  in  his 
bed.1  He  acquainted  Joseph  with  the  divine  pro- 
mise of  the  land  of  Canaan  which  yet  remained 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  took  Joseph's  sons,  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  in  place  of  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
whom  he  had  lost.  How  impressive  is  his  bene- 
diction in  Joseph's  family  !  '  And  Israel  said  unto 
Joseph,  I  had  not  thought  to  see  thy  face:  and, 
o,  (rod  hath  showed  me  also  thy  seed'  (Gen. 
xlviii.  11).  '  God,  before  whom  my  fathers 
Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which  fed 
me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  the  angel 
which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads: 
and  let  my  name  be  named  on  them,  and  the 
name  of  my  fathers;  and  let  them  grow  into  a 
multitude  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  "  (ver.  15, 
16).  '  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Behold  I  die  ; 
but  God  will  be  with  you  and  bring  you  again 
unto  the  land  of  your  fathers '  (ver.  21).  Then 
having  convened  his  sons,  the  venerable  patriarch 
pronoutced  on  them  also  a  blessing,  which  is  full 
of  the  loftiest  thought,  expressed  in  the  most  poeti- 
cal diction,  and  adorned  by  the  most  vividly  de- 
scriptive and  engaging  imagery,  showing  how 
deeply  religious  his  character  had  become,  how 
freshly  it  retained  its  fervour  to  the  last,  and  how 
greatly  it  had  increased  in  strength,  elevation,  and 
dignity  : — '  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of 
commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into 
the  be. I  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered 
unto  his  »eople*  (Gen.  xlix.  33). — J.  R.  B. 

JAEL  (ty  wild  goat;  Sept.  *Io^\),  wife  of 
Hebei,  the  Kenite.  When  Sisera.  the  general  of 
Jabin,  had  been  defeated,  he  alighted  from  his 
rhuriot,  hoping  to  escajie  best  on  foot  from  the 
hot*  pursuit  of  the  victorious  Israelites.  On  reach- 
ing the  tents  of  the  nomade  chief,  he  remembered 
that  there  was  peace  between  his  sovereign  and 
the  house  of  Hebcr ;  and,  therefore,  applied  for  the 
hospitality  and  protection  to  which  he  was  thus 
entitled.  This  request  was  very  cordially  granted 
t»y  the  wife  of  the  absent  ^hiet,  who  received  the 
vanquished  warrior  into  the  inner  part  of  the  tent, 
where  he  could  nut  l>e  discovered  by  strangers 
without  such  an  intrusion  as  eastern  customs 
would  not  warrant.  She  also  brought  him 
rnilk  to  ti rink,  when  he  asked  only  water  :  and 
then  c.o  Tied  him  from  view,  that  he  might  enjoy 
repose  (he  more  securely.  As  he  slept,  a  horrid 
thought  orcuiii'd  to  ,la<'l,  which  she  hastened  too 
promptly  to  execute.  She  took  one  of  the  tent 
nails,  and  with  a  mallet,  at  one  fell  blow,  drove  it 
through  the  temple*  of  the  sleeping  Sisera.  Soon 
after.  Barak  and  his  people  arrived  in  pursuit, 
and  were  shoun  the  life'.e.s  hodv  of  the  man  they 
nought  This  deed  drew  much  attention  to  .lael, 
tuid  prescived  *he  ramp  from  molestation  bv  the 
Tut.r-;   and   there    is   no  disj>uting   that    her  act 
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is  mentioned  with  great,  praise  in  the  friumnnal 
song  wherein  Deborah  and  Barak  celebrated  t:ie 
deliverance  of  Israel  (Judg.  v.  24). 

It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  understand  the 
object  of  Jael  in  tins  painful  transaction.  Her 
motives  seem  to  have  been  entirely  prudential, 
and,  on  prudential  grounds,  the  very  circumstance 
which  renders  her  act  the  more  odious — the  peace 
subsisting  between  the  nomade  chief  and  the  king 
of  Hazor — must,  to  her,  have  seemed  to  make  it 
the  more  expedient.  She  saw  that  the  Israelites 
had  now  the  upper  hand,  and  was  aware  that,  as 
being  in  alliance  with  the  oppressors  of  Israel,  the 
camp  might  expect  very  rough  treatment  from 
the  pursuing  force  ;  which  would  be  greatly  ag- 
gravated if  Sisera  were  found  sheltered  within 
it.  This  calamity  she  sought  to  avert,  and  to 
place  the  house  of  Heher  in  a  favourable  posi- 
tion with  the  victorious  party.  She  probably 
justified  the  act  to  herself,  by  the  consideration 
that,  a?  Sisera  would  ceitainly  be  taken  and 
slain,  she  might  as  well  make  a  benefit  out  of  his 
inevitable  doom,  as  incur  utter  ruin  in  the  at- 
tempt to  protect  him.  We  have  been  grieved  to 
see  the  act  vindicated  as  authorized  by  th* 
usages  of  ancient  warfare,  of  rude  times,  and  of 
ferocious  manners.  There  was  not  warfare,  but 
peace  between  the  house  of  Heher  and  the  prince 
of  Hazor;  and-,  for  the  rest,  we  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  there  does  not  now,  and  never  did 
exist,  in  any  country,  a  set  of  usages  under  which 
the  act  of  Jael  would  be  deemed  right. 

It  is  much  easier  to  explain  the  conduct  of 
Jael  than  to  account  for  the  praise  which  it 
receives  in  the  triumphal  ode  of  Deborah  and 
Barak.  But  the  following  remarks  will  go  far 
to  remove  the  difficulty  : — There  is  no  doubt 
that  Sisera  would  have  been  put  to  death,  if  he 
had  been  taken  alive  by  the  Israelites.  The  war 
usages  of  the  time  warranted  such  treatment,  and 
there  are  numerous  examples  of  it.  They  had, 
therefore,  no  regard  to  her  private  motives,  or  tc 
the  particular  relations  between  Heher  and  Jabin, 
but  beheld,  her  only-  as  the  instrument  of  accom- 
plishing what  was  usually  regarded  as  the  final 
and  crowning  act  of  a  great  victory.  And  the 
unusual  circumstance  that  this  act  was  performed 
by  a  woman's  hand,  was,  according  to  the  notions 
of  the  time,  so  great  a  humiliation,  that  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  dwelt  upon,  in  contrasting  the 
result  with  the  proud  confidence  of  victory  which 
had  at  the  outset  been  entertained  (Josh.  iv.  5). 

1.  JAIR  (*VNJ,  enlightencr ;  Sept.  'Iafy),  son 
of  Segub,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  by  his  mother, 
and  of  Judah  by  his  father.  He  appears  to  have 
distinguished  himself  in  an  expedition  against 
the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  the  time  -of  which  is 
disputed,  but  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  last 
year  of  the  life  of  Moves,  b.c.  L451.  It  seems  to 
have  formed  part  of  t lie  operations  connected  u  ith 
the  conquest  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan. 
He  settled  in  the  part  of  Argob  bordering  on 
Gilead,  where  we  find  twenty-thne  villages  named 
collectively  Havoth-jair.  or  '  Jair's  villages' 
(Num.  xxxii.  11;  Dent.  iii.  11;  .lo.di.  xiii.  30  ; 
1  Chron.  in  22). 

2.  J  ATI,  eighth  judge  of  Israel,  of  Gilead,  in 
in  Manasseh,  beyond  the  Jordan  ;  and  therefore, 
prohabl y  descended  tiom  the  pieceding,  w'th  whom, 
imbed,   he    is   some!  noes   confou.xded        He  ruled 
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twenty-two  years,  and  his  opulence  is  indicated 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  'He  had  thirty  sons,  that  rode  on  thirty 
ass-colts,  and  they  had  thirty  cities,  which  are 
called  Havoth-jair.  in  the  land  of  Gilead.1  A 
young  ass  was  the  most  valuable  beast  for  riding 
then  known  to  the  Hebrews  ;  and  that  Jair  had  so 
many  of  them,  and  was  able  to  assign  a  village 
to  every  one  of  his  thirty  sons,  is  very  striking 
evidence  of  his  wealth.  The  twenty-three  vil- 
lages of  the  more  ancient  Jair  were  probably 
among  the  thirty  which  this  Jair  possessed  (Judg. 
x.  3).  b.c.  1210. 

JAIRUS  ('laeipos),  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum,  whose  daughter  Jesus  restored  to  life 
(Mark  v.  22;  Luke  viii.  41). 

JAMBRES  AND  JANNES  Clan&prjs  koX 
'laj'vijs),    two   of  the    Egyptian    magicians    who 

attempted  by  their  enchantments  (D^D?,  occulta 
nrtes,  Gesenius")  to  counteract  the  influence  on 
Pharaoh's  mind  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Moses.  Their  names  occur  nowhere  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  only  once  in  the  New  Testament 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8).  The  Apostle  Paul  became  ac- 
quainted with  them,  most  probably,  from  an 
ancient  Jewish  tradition,  or,  as  Theodoret  ex- 
presses it,  '  from  the  unwritten  teaching  of  the 
Jews1  (rr,s  ayodtyou  rwi/  'IouSou'coy  8i8a<TKa\las). 
They  are  found  frequently  in  the  Talmudical 
and  Rabbinical  writings,  but  with  some  variations. 
Tims,  for  Jannes  we  meet  with  D131\  D*1^, 
*«nV,  %3m\  9*1*.  Of  these,  the  three  last  are 
forms  of  the  Hebrew  pni\  which  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  ^lavpTjs  is  a  contracted  form  of 
the  Greek  ^lwa.vvr]s.  Some  critics  consider  that 
these  names  were  of  Egyptian  origin,  and,  in  that 
case,  the  Jewish  writers  must  have  been  misled  by 
a  similarity  of  sound  to  adopt  the  forms  al*>ve- 
mentioned  For  Jambres  we  find  K1DD,  ^"IftD, 
DV"QD'\  Dn2DV,and  in  the  Shalsheletli  Hakka- 
bala  the  two  names  are  given  WDTIIDNI  *3fcO% 
i.  e.  Johannes  and  Ambroskis !  The  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan  inserts  them  in  Exod.  vii.  11. 
The  same  writer  also  gives  as  a  reason  for  Pha- 
raoh's edict  for  the  destruction  of  the  Israel itish 
male  children,  that 'this  monarch  had  a  dream 
in  which  the  land  of  Egypt  appeared  in  one  scale 
and  a  lamb  in  another ;  that  on  awakening  he 
sought  for  its  interpretation  from  his  wise  men  ; 
whereupon  Jannes  and  Jambres  (Ds"l3?0>1  D'O'*) 
said — '  A  son  is  to  be  born  in  the  congregation  of 
Israel  who  will  desolate  the  whole  land  of  Egypt.1 
Several  of  the  Jewish  writers  speak  of  Jannes  and 
Jambres  as  the  two  sons  of  Balaam,  and  assert 
that  they  were  the  youths  (Hy3,  servants,  Auth. 
Vers.)  who  went  with  him  to  the  king  of  Moab 
(Num.  xxii.  22).  The  Pythagorean  philosopher 
Numenius  mentions  these  persons  in  a  passage 
preserved  by  Eusebius  (Prcep.  Evang.  ix.  8),  and 
by  Origen  (c.  Ccls.  iv.  p.  198,  ed.  Spencer)  ;  also 
Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  xxx.  1).  There  was  an  ancient 
apocryphal  writing  entitled  Jannes  and  Mambres, 
which  is  referred  to  by  Origen  (in  Matt.  Com- 
ment §117;  Opera,  v.  29),  and  by  Ambrosiaster, 
3V  Hilary  the  Deacon  :  it  was  condemned  by  Pope 
Gklasius  (YVerstenii  Nov.  Test.  Greec.  ii.  362; 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  Rabb^  col.  945  ;  Lightfoot's 
Sermon  on  Jannes  and  Jambres  ;  Works,  vii. 
£9;  Erubhin,or  Miscellanies,  ch.  xxiv.;  Work*, 


k*.   33 ;    Lardner's    Credibility,  vt    7*.   c\ .  «l£ 
Works,  vii.  381.)— J.  E.  R. 

JAMES,  'la.K(a$os.  Two,  if  not  three  person 
of  this  name  are  mentioned  ill  the  New  Testa 
ment. 

1.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee  ('laKeo&os  6  rov 
Zefiedalov),  and  brother  of  the  evangelist.  John. 
Their  occupation  was  that  of  fishermen,  probably 
at  Bethsaida,  in  partnership  with  Simon  Peter 
(Luke  v.  10).  On  comparing  the  account  given 
in  Matt.  iv.  21,  Mark  i.  19,  with  that  in  John  i., 
it  would  appear  that  James  and  John  had  been 
acquainted  with  our  Lord,  and  had  received  him 
as  the  Messiah,  some  time  before  he  called  them 
to  attend  upon  him  statedly — a  call  with  which 
they  immediately  complied.  Their  mother's 
name  was  Salome.  We  find  James,  John,  and. 
Peter  associated  on  several  interesting  occasions 
in  the  Saviour's  life.  They  alone  were  present 
at  the  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1  ;  Mark  ix. 
2;  Luke  ix.  28);  at.  the  restoration  to  life  of 
Jairus.'s  daughter  (Mark  v.  42  ;  Luke  viii.  51") ; 
and  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  during  the 
agony  (Mark  xiv.  33  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  37 ;  Luke 
xxi.  37).  With  Andrew  they  listened  in  private 
to  our  Lord's  discourse  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(Mark  xiii.  3).  James  and  his  brother  appear  to 
have  indulged  in  false  notions  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  and  were  led  by  ambitious  views  to 
join  in  the  request  made  to  Jesus  by  their  mother 
(Matt.  xx.  20-23;  Mark  x.  35).  From  Luke 
ix.  52,  we  may  infer  that  their  temperament  was 
warm  and  impetuous.  On  account,  probably,  ef 
their  boldness  and  energy  in  discharging  their 
Apostleship,  they  received  from  their  Lord  the 
appellation  of  Boanerges,  or  Sons  of  Thunder 
(For  the  various  explanations  of  this  title  given  by 
the  fathers  see  Suiceri  Thes.  Eccles.  8.  v.  Bpovr-f}, 
and  Liicke's  Commentar,  Bonn,  1840;  Einlei- 
tung,  c.  i.  §  2,  p.  17).  James  was  the  first  martyr 
among  the  Apostles.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in 
a  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  i. 
9),  reports  that  the  officer  who  conducted  James 
to  the  tribunal  was  so  influenced  by  the  bold  de- 
claration of  his  faith  as  to  embrace  the  Gospel  and 
avow  himself  also  a  Christian  ;  in  consequence  ol 
which  he  was  beheaded  at  the  same  time. 

2.  James,  the  son  of  Alphceus  ('Ictaa>j8o$  6  rov 
'AXcpatov),  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Mark  iii. 
18;  Matt.  x.  3;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13).  His 
mother's  name  was  Mary  (Matt,  xxvii.  56  ;  Mark 
xv.  40^  •  in  the  latter  passage  h6  is  called  James 
the  Less  (6  ixiKpos,  the  Little),  either  as  being 
younger  than  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  or  on 
account  of  his  low  stature  (Mark  xvi.  1  :  Luke 
xxiv.  10). 

3.  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lcrrd  (6  o5e\<p2>5 
rov  Kvpiov;  Gal.  i.  19).  Whether  this  James  is 
identical  with  the  son  of  Alphseus,  is  a  question 
which  Dr.  Neander  pronounces  to  be  the  most 
difficult  in  the  Apostolic  history,  and  which  cannot 
yet  be  considered  as  decided.  We  read  in  Matt, 
xiii.  55,  '  Is  not  his  mother  called  Mary,  and  his 
brethren  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and 
Judas?1  and  in  Mark  vi.  3,  '  Is  not  his  the  car- 
penter, the  son  of  Mary,  and  broth,  r  of  James 
and  Joses,  and  of  Juda  and  Simon  ?  and  ar«*  not 
his  sisters  here  with  us?1  Those  critics  who  sup- 
pose the  terms  of  affinity  in  these  and  paratit^ 
passages  to  be  used  in  the  laxer  sense  of  near  rela- 
tions, have  remarked  that  in  Mark  xv.  40,  mer>*ias> 
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j  made  of  *  Mary,  the  mother  of  James  the  less 
ind  of  Joses;'  a:ul  hat  in  John  xix.  25,  it  is  said, 
•there  stood  hy  the  cross  of  Jesus,  his  mother  and 
his  mother's  sister,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Clenpha<«, 
and  Mary  Magdalene:'  they  therefore  infer  that 
the  wife  of  Cleophas  is  the  same  as  the  sister  of  the 
another  of  Jesus,  and,  consequently,  that  James 
(supping  Cleophas  and  Alphaeus  to  be  the  same 
name,  {lie  former  according  to  the  Hebrew,  the  latter 
according  to  the  Greek  orthography)  was  a.*  first 
cousin  of  our  Lord,  and  g  on  that  account,  termed 
nis  brother,  and  that  the  other  individuals  called 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  stood  in  the  same  relation. 
It  is  also  urged  that  in  the  Acts,  after  the  death 
of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  we  read  only  of  one 
James;  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  improbable  that 
our  Lord  would  have  committed  his  mother  to  the 
care  of  the  beloved  disciple,  had  there  been  sons 
of  Joseph  living,  whether  the  offspring  of  Mary 
or  of  a  former  marriage.  Against  this  view  it 
has  been  alleged  that  in  several  early  Christian 
writers  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  son  of  Alphaeus;  that  the  iden- 
tity of  the  names  Alphaeus  and  Cleophas  is  some- 
what uncertain ;  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  words  'his  mother's  sister,'  in  John  xix.  21, 
we  to  tie  considered  in  apposition  with  those  imme- 
diately following — '  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,' 
or  intended  to  designate  a  different  individual  ; 
since  it  is  highly  improbable  that  two  sisters  should 
have  had  the  same  name.  Wieseler  (Studien 
und  Kritiken,  1840,  iii.  648)  maintains  that  not 
three,  but  four  persons  are  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage, and  that  since  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  Mark 
xv.  40,  besides  Mary  of  Magdala,  and  Mary,  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses,  Salome  also  (or  the 
mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee)  is  named  as  pre- 
sent at  the  Crucifixion,  it  follows  that  she  must 
have  lieen  the  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother.  This 
would  obviate  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
6ameness  of  the  names  of  the  two  sisters,  and 
would  set  aside  the  proof  that  James,  the 
Lord's  brother,  was  the  sou  of  Alphaeus.  But 
*ven  allowing  that  the  sons  of  Alphaeus  were 
related  to  our  Lord,  the  narrative  in  the  Evange- 
lists and  the  Acts  presents  some  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting that  they  were  not  the  persons  described 
as  'the  brethren  of  Jesus.'  I.  The  brethren  of 
Jesus  are  associated  with  his  mother  in  a  manner 
that  strongly  indicates  their  standing  in  the  filial 
relation  to  her  (Matt.  xii.  46;  Mark  iii.  31; 
Luke  viii.  19  ;  Matt.  xiii.  58,  where  '  sisters  '  are 
also  mentioned ;  they  appear  constantly  together 
as  forming  one  family,  John  ii.  12).  'After  this 
he  went  down  to  Capernaum,  he,  and  his  mother, 
and  his  brethren,  and  his  disciples'  (Kuinoel, 
Comment,  in  Matt.  xii.  46).  2.  It  is  explicitly 
stated,  that  at  a  period  posterior  to  the  appoint- 
ment  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  among  whom  we  find 
'  the  son  of  Alphaeus,"  '  neither  did  his  brethren  be- 
lieve on  him'  (John  vii.  5  ;  Liicke's  Commentar). 
Attempts,  indeed,  have  been  made  by  Grotius  and 
Lardner  to  dilute  the  force  of  this  language,  as  if 
.t  meant  merely  that  their  faith  was  imperfect  or 
wavering — l  that  they  did  not  believe  as  they 
should  ;'  but  the  language  of  Jesus  is  decisive  : — 
'  My  time  is  not  yet  come,  but  your  time  is  always 
ready  ;  the  world  cannot  hate  you,  but  me  it  hateth ' 
(compare  this  with  John  >:v.  i8,  19  :  '  If  the  world 
hate  you,'  &c).  This  appears  to  overthrow  the 
irfuocent  for  tlia  identity  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus 


with  the  sons  of  Alphaeus,  drawn  fn  in  the  same- 
ness  of  the  names;  for  as  to  the  supposition  that 
what  is  affirmed  in.'  John'8  Gospel  might  apply  to 
only  some  of  his  brethren,  it  is  evident  thai,  ad- 
mitting the  identity,  only  one  brother  of  Jes  * 
would  be  left  out  of  the  '  company  of  the  Apostles." 
3.  Lukes  language  in  Acts  i.  13,  II,  is  op- 
posed to  the  identity  in  question  ;  for,  after  enume- 
rating the  Apostles,  among  whom,  as  usual,  is 
4  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,'  he  adds,  'they  all 
con*inued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation with  the  women,  and  Mary,  the  mother  ui 
Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren.'  From  this  pas- 
sage, however,  we  learn  that,  by  this  time,  his 
brethren  had  received  him  as  the  Messiah.  Tha: 
after  the  death  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  we  find  only 
one  James  mentioned,  may  easily  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  probably  only  one,  *  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,'  remained  at  Jerusalem  ;  and. 
under  such  circumstances,  the  silence  of  the  his- 
torian respecting  the  son  of  Alphaeus  is  not  more 
strange  than  respecting  several  of  the  other  Apostles, 
whose  names  never  occur  after  the  catalogue  in 
ch.  i.  13.  Pauls  language  in  Gal.  i.  19,  has  been 
adduced  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Lord's  bro- 
ther with  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  by  its  ranking  hirn 
among  the  Apostles,  but  Neanderarxl  Winer  have 
shown  that  it  is  by  no  means  decisive.  (Winei's 
Grammatik,  4th  ed.  p.  517  ;  Neander's  History 
of  the  Planting,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  E;ig.  transl.).  If 
we  examine  the  early  Christian  writers,  we  shall 
meet  with  a  variety  of  opinions  on  this  subject. 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  1)  says  that  James,  the 
first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  brother  of  the  Lord,  son 
of  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  was  surnamed 
the  Just  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  his 
eminent  virtue.  He  uses  similar  language  in 
his  Evangelical  Demonstration  (iii.  5).  In  his 
commentary  on  Isaiah  he  reckons  fourteen  Apo- 
stles;  namely,  the  twelve,  Paul,  and  James,  the 
brother  of  our  Lord.  A  similar  enumeration  is 
made  in  the  '  Apostolic  Constitutions '  (vi.  14). 
Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and  Theophvlact  speak 
of  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  as  being  the  same 
as  the  son  of  Cleopas.  They  suppose  that  Jo- 
se ph  and  Cleopas  were  brothers,  and  that  the 
latter  dying  without  issue,  Joseph  married  his 
widow  for  his  first  wife,  according  to  the  Jewish 
custom,  and  that  James  and  his  brethren  were  the 
offspring  of  this  marriage  (Lardner'g  Credibility, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  118,  Works,  iv.  548;  ch.  i.  163, 
Works,  v.  160  ;  History  of  Heretics,  c.  xi.  $11, 
Works,  viii.  527  ;  Supplement  to  the  Credibility. 
ch.  17,  Works,  vi.  188).  A  passage  from  Jose- 
phus  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii. 
23).  in  which  James,  the  brother  of  'him  who  is 
called  Christ,'  is  mentioned;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Lardner  and  other  eminent  critics  this  clause 
is  an  interpolation  (Lardner's  Jeicish  Testi- 
monies, ch.  iv.  ;  Works,  vi.  496).  According  \m 
Hegesippus  (a  converted  Jew  of  the  second  ceil" 
tiny),  James,  the  brolhcr  of  the  Lord,  undertook 
the  government  of  the  church  along  with  the 
Apostles  (fitTa  tu>v  airo(TT6\(i!v).  He  describes 
him  as  leading  a  life  of  ascetic  strictness,  and  as 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Jews.  Hut 
in  the  account  he  gi\es  of  his  martyrdom  some 
circumstances  are  highly  improbable.  In  the 
AjHicryplial  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  1  - 
is  said  to  have  Urn  precipitated  from  a  pinnaci* 
of  the   temple,   and   then  asuaulted    with  stones- 
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and  at  last  dispatched  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
a  fuller's  pole  (Lardner's  Supplement,  ch.  xvi., 
Works,  vi.  p.  174;  Neander,  His  tony  of  the 
Planting,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  22,  Eng.  transl.). 
Dr.  Niemeyer  enumerates  not  less  than  five  per- 
sons of  this  name,  by  distinguishing  the  son  of 
Alpliaeus  from  James  the  less,  and  assuming  that 
the  James  last  mentioned  in  Acts  i.  13  was  not 
the  brother,  hut  the  father  of  Judas  (Charakteristik 
der  Bibel  Halle.  1830,  i.  399).— J.  E  R. 
_  JAMES,  EPISTLE  OF  [Antieegomena]. 
Tnis  is  called  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  23) 
the  first  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  As  the  writer 
simply  styles  himself  James,  a  servant  of  God 
and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  doubts  have 
existed,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  re- 
acting the  true 

Author  of  this  Epistle. — It  has  been  ascribed  to 
no  less  than  four  diiTerent  persons,  viz.  James,  the 
son  of  Zebedee;  James,  the  son  of  Alpha>us(who 
were  both  of  the  number  of  the  twelve  apostles); 
James,  our  Lord's  brother  (Gal.  i.  19);  and  to  an 
anonymous  author  who  assumed,  the  name  of 
James  in  order  to  procure  authority  to  a  supposi- 
titious writing. 

The  chief  authority  for  ascribing  this  epistle  to 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  is  the  inscription  to  the 
Syriac  manuscript,  published  by  Widmandstadt, 
wherein  it  is  termed  'the  earliest  writing  in  the 
New  Testament,*  and  to  an  Arabic  MS.  cited  by 
Cornelius  a  Lapide.  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  other 
Spanish  writers  interested  in  maintaining  that 
James  travelled  into  Spain  (Caluiet's  Comment' 
ary),  assert  that  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  visit- 
ed in  person  the  'twelve  tribes  scattered'' through 
that  .as  well  as  other  countries,  aiid  afterwards 
addressed  to  them  this  epistle.  The  Mozarabic 
liturgy  also  supports  the  same  view,  and  the  old 
Italic,  published  by  Martianay,  contains  the 
inscription  Explicit  Epistola  Jacobi  fl.  Zebedtti. 
But  this  opinion  has  obtained  very  few  suffrages ; 
for,  as  Calmet  has  observed  (Pref.  to  his  Com~ 
mentary),  it  is  not  credible  that  so  great  progress 
had  been  made  among  the  dispersed  Jews  before 
the  martyrdom  of  James,  which  took  place  at 
Jerusalem  about  ad.  42;  and  if  the  author,  as 
has  been  commonly  supposed,  alludes  to  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  (a.d.  58)  and  Galatians 
(a.d.  55),  it  would  be  a  manifest  anachronism  to 
ascribe  this  epistle  to  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

The  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  epistle, 
therefore,  rests  between  James  '  the  Lord's  brother,' 
and  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  In  the  preceding 
article  the  difficult  question,  whether  these  names 
do  not,  in  fact,  refer  to  the  same  person,  has  been 
examined  :  it  suffices,  in  this  place,  to  state  that 
no  writer  who  regards  James  'the  Lord's  brother' 
as  distinct  from  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  has 
held  the  latter  to  be  the  author  of  the  epistle  :  and 
therefore,  if  no  claim  be  advanced  for  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  James  '  the  brother  of  the  Lord  *  remains 
the  only  person  whom  the  name  at  the  head  of 
this  epistle  could  be  intended  to  designate. 

Hegesippus,  cited  by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  ii. 
2$),  acquaints  us  that  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus, 
who  obtained  the  surname  of  the  Just,  governed 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  along  with,  or  after  the 
apostles  (/jLera  t&v  ano(rr6\ciiv).  Eusebius  (I.  c.) 
relates  that  he  was  the  first  who  held  the  episco- 
pate of  Jerusalem  (Jerome  says  for  thirty  years); 
and  both  he  and  Josephus  (Antiq.  xx.  9.  1)  give 
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an  account  of  his  martyrdom.  To  him,  then  fore, 
is  the  authorship  of  an  epistle  addressed  to  th« 
Jewish  Christians  with  good  reason  ascribed. 

The  other  opinion,  which  considers  the  epistla 
as  pseudepigraphal,  we  shall  consider  in  treatir.g 
of  its 

Authenticity  and  Canonical  Authority. — Euse- 
bius (ut  supra)  observes  that  '  James,  the  brothw 
of  Jesus,  who  is  called   Christ,   is  said  to  have 
written   the  first  of  the  Catholic  epistles;   but   it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  It  is  considered  spurious 
(vodeverai).    Not  many  of  the  ancients  have  men- 
tioned it,  nor  that  called  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  we  know  that   these,  with   the  rest, 
are  publicly  read  in  most  of  the  churches.'  To  the 
same  effect  St.  Jerome  : — •  St.  James,  sui  named 
the  Just,  who  is  called  the  Lord's  brother,  is  the 
author  of  only  one  epistle,  one  of  the  seven  called 
Catholic,    which,   however,  is  said  to  have   been 
published  by  some  other  who  assumed   his  name, 
although    in  the   rjrogress   of    time    it  gradually 
acquired   authority.'     Dr.  Lardner  is  of  opinion 
that  this  statement  of  St.  Jerome  is  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  that  of  Eusebius.     It;  was-  also  rejected  in 
the   fourth   century  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
and  in  the  sixth  by  Cosmas   Indicopleustes  [An- 
tieegomena].     It  is,  however,  cited  by  Clemens 
Romanus  in   his  first  or  genuine  Epistle  to   the 
Corinthians  (ch.  x.,  comp.  with  James  ii.  21,  23  ; 
and    ch.  xi.,   ci'inp.  with  James  ii.  25,  and  Heb. 
xi.  31).     It  seems  to  be  .alluded   to  in   the  Shep- 
herd  of  Hennas,  '  Resist   the  devil,  and  he  will 
be  confounded    and   flee  from   you.'     It   is  also 
generally    believed   to   be  referred  to  by  Irenanis 
(liter,  iv.  16,  2),   '  Abraham   believed   God,  and 
it  was,?  &c.      Origen    cites   it   in   his  Comment, 
on  John  i.  xix.  iv.    306,   calling  it,    however,  the 
reputed  epistle  of  James  [Antieegomena].    We 
have   the   authority   of   Cassiodorus  for    the    fact 
that  Clemens  Alexandrinus   commented  on  this 
epistle;    and   it   is  not  only   expressly  cited   by 
Ephrem   Syrus  (Opp.  Grcec.  iii.  51,  '  James  the 
brother  of  our  Lord  says  "  weep  and  howl,"  '   to- 
gether with  other  references),  but  it  forms  part  of 
the  ancient  Syriac  version,  a  work  of  the  second 
century,  and  which  contains  no  other  of  the  Anti- 
legomena.  except  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Bu* 
though  '  not  quoted  expressly  by  any  of  the  Latin 
fathers  before  the  fourth  century'  (Hug's 'Intro- 
duction), it  was.  soon  after  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  received  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  without   any  marks  of  doubt,  and  was 
admitted  into    the  canon    along  with    the  other 
Scriptures  by  the  Councilsof  Hippo  and  Carthage. 
Nor  (with  the  above  exceptions)  does  there  appeal 
to  have  been  a  voice  raised  against  it  since  that 
period  until  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  when  the 
ancient  doubts   were  revived   by    Erasmus  (who 
maintains   that   the   author  was  not  an  apostle^ 
Annot.  in  N.  T);  Cardinal  Cajetan  (Comment, 
in  7  Canonic.  Epist.,  1532),  and  Luther.    Cajetan 
observes  that  '  the  salutation  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  of  the  apostolical    salutations,   containing 
nothing  of  God,  of  grace,  or  peace,  but  sending 
greetings  after  the  pofane  manner,  from  which, 
and  his  not  naming  himself  an  apostle,  the  author 
is  rendered  uncertain.'       We    have  ahead \    re» 
ferred    to    Luther's    opinion    [Antilegomlna], 
who  is  generally  accused  of  calling  this  an  epistle 
of  straw.     The  following  are  his  words: — 'Thi» 
epistl*  in  Comparison  with  the  writings  of  John. 
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Paul,  end  Peter,  is  a  right  strawy  epistle  (cine 
rechte  stroherne  epistel),  being  destitute  of  an 
evangelic  character'  {Prcef.  to  N.  T.).  And 
again  {Prcef.  to  James  and  John), — '  This  epistle, 
although  rejected  by  the  ancients,  I  notwilhstaud- 
ing  praise  and  esteem,  as  it  teaches  no  doctrines 
of  men,  and  strenuously  urges  the  law  of  God. 
But,  to  give  my  opinion  frankly,  though  without 
prejudice  to  any  other  person,  I  do  not  hold«it  to 
be  the  writing  of  an  apostle — and  these  are  my 
reasons;  first,  it  directly  opposes  St.  Paul  and 
other  Scriptures  in  ascribing  justification  to 
works,  saying  that  Abraham  was  justified  by 
works,  whereas  St.  Paul  teaches  that  Abraham 
was  justified  by  faith  without  works;  ....  but 
this  James  does  nothing  but  urge  on  to  the  law 
and  its  works,  and  writes  so  confusedly  and  un- 
connectedly  that  it  appears  to  me  like  as  if  some 
good  pious  man  got  hold  of  a  number  of  sav- 
ings from  the  apostles'  followers,  and  thus  flung 
them  on  paper;  or  it  is  probably  written  by 
some  one  after  the  apostle's  preaching.'  The 
centuriators  of  Magdeburg  follow  the  same  train 
of  thought  *  In  addition  to  the  argument  de- 
rived from  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  there 
are  other  and  by  no  means  obscure  indications 
from  which  it  may  be  collected  that  the  authors 
of  these  epistles  (James  and  Jude)  were  not 
apostles.  The  Epistle  of  James  differs  not 
slightly  from  the  analogy  of  doctrine,  in  ascribing 
justification  not  to  faith  alone,  but  to  works,  and 
calls  the  law  "a  law  ofliberty,*'  whereas  the  "law 
"  generates  to  bondage."  ....  Nor  is  it  unlikely 
that  it  was  written  by  some  disciple  of  the  apo- 
stles at  the  close  of  this  (/he  first)  century,  or  even 
later'  (Cent.  i.  1.  2.  c.  <i  col.  54).  The  same  sen- 
timents are  followed  by  Cheuuits,  Breutius.  and 
others  among  the  Lutherans,  and  among  the  Greeks 
by  Cyril  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  id 
the  seventeenth  century  (Lettres  Anecdotes  de  Cy- 
ritte  Lucar,  Amst.  1718.  Letter  vii.  p.  85). 

As  Luther  was  the  first  who  separated  the  ca- 
nonical from  the  deutero-oanonical  or  apocryphal 
books  in  the  Old  Testament  [Deuteko-canon- 
ioai.],  he  also  desired  to  make  a  similar  dis- 
tinction in  the  New  [Antii.egomena  ;  Hagio- 
guai'Ha]  ;  but  the  only  variation  which  he  actu- 
ally adopted  consisted  in  his  placing  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  between  the  Epistles  of  John  and 
James  [Jude]. 

Tlie  Calvinists,  who  never  questioned  the  au- 
thority of  this  epistle,  followed  the  arrangement 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  which  the  Epistle 
of  James  ranks  as  the  first  of  the  Catholic 
epistles;  while  the  Council  of  Trent  followed  the 
order  of  the  Council  of  Carthage  and  of  the  apos- 
tolical canons,  viz.,  four  Gosjiels,  Acts,  fourteen 
epistles  of  Paul  (viz.,  Romans,  1  and  2  Coiin- 
thians,  Galatiaus,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colos- 
si.ms,  I  and  2  Thcssalonians,  1  and  2  Timothy, 
Titus,  Philemon.  Hebrews),  I  and  2  Peter,  I, 
2,  and  3  John,  James.  Jude,  Apocalypse.  The 
Lutherans  themselves  soon  acquiesced  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  universal  church  in  regard  to  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  until  the  contro- 
versy, which  had  long  slejrt,  was  airaiu  revived 
in  Germany  in  modern  times  (I)c  Wettc,  KiuUi- 
tuny).  I)e  VVette  maintain-;  that  although  this 
ppistle  was  anterior  to  die  Clementine,  it  could 
not  have  been  written  so  early  as  the  time  of 
lames,   jrincipally    localise   the     egree  of  tran- 
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quillit.y  and  comfort  which  appears  to  have  l>een 
enjoyed  by  those  to  whom  the  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed, seems  to  him  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
state  of  persecution  which  the  Christians  were 
subject  to  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  James.  He 
conceives  it  to  have  been  written  .by  some  one 
who  assumed  the  name. of  James  in  order  to  give 
authority  to  his  arguments  against  Pauls  doc- 
trine of  justification.  Dr.  Kern  also,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
(in  the  Tubingen  Zeitschrift  fiir  Thcologic, 
1835),  took  the  same  view,  which,  however,  ne 
has  lately  abandoned  in  his  Commentary.  But 
no  one  in  modern  times  has  combated  this  opi- 
nion with  greater  success  than  Neander  (History 
of  the  First  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church, 
vol.  ii.).  Neander  (whose  reasonings  will  not 
admit  of  abridgment)  maintains  that  there  is  no 
discrepancy  whatever  between  St.  Paul  and  St. 
James;  that  it  was  not  even  the  design  of  the 
latter  to  oppose  any  misapprehension  respecting 
St.  Paul's  doctrine,  but  that  they  each  addressed 
different  classes  of  people  from  different  standing 
points,  using  the.  same  familiar  examples. 
'  Paul,' he  says,  'was  obliged  to  point  out  ro 
those  who  placed  their  dependence  on  the  justify- 
ing power  of  the  works  of  the  law,  the  futility  of 
such  works  in  ref'eieure  to  justification,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  justification  and  .  sauctification 
could  proceed  only  from  the  faith  of  the  gospel  : 
James,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  necessary  to 
declare  to  those  who  imagined  that  they  could  be 
justified  in  God's  sight  by  faith  in  the  Jewish 
sense  ....  that,  this  was  completely  valueless  if 
their  course  of  life  were  not  conformed  to  it.' 
And  in  another  place  he  observes  that  James 
'received  the  new  spirit  under  the  old  forms, 
similarly  to  many  Catholics  who  have  attained 
to  free  evangelical  convictions,  and  yet  have  not 
l>een  able  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  old 
ecclesiastical  forms;  or,  like  Luther,  when  he  had 
already  attained  a  knowledge  of  justification  by 
faith,  but  before  he  was  aware  of  the  consequences 
flowing  from  it  as  opposed  to  the  prevalent  doc 
trines  of  the  church.' 

Age  of  the  Epistle. — By  those  who  consider 
James  the  Just,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  have 
been  the  author  of  this  epistle,  it  is  generally  Re- 
lieved to  have  been  written  shortly  beiore  his 
martyrdom,  which  took  place  a.d.  62,  six  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  whose  im- 
pending fate  is  alluded  to  in  chap.  v.  Neander 
fixes  its  date  at  a  time  preceding  the  separate 
formation  of  Gentile  Christian  churches,  before 
the  relation  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  to  one  another 
in  tiie  Christian  Church  had  been  brought  under 
discussion,  in  the  period  of  the  first  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Syria,  Cilicia,  ami  the  adjacent 
regions.  It  is  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians, 
tiie  descendants  of  the  twelve  tribes;  but  the  f.iet 
of  its  being  written  in  Greek  exhibits  the  author's 
desire  to  make  it  generally  available  to  CI  ristians. 

Contents  and  Character  of  the  I'.pistlc — -1  In* 
epistle  commences  with  consolations  addressed 
to  the  faithful  converts,  with  exhortations  U> 
patience,  humility,  and  practical  piety  {cU.  i 
1-27).  Undue  respect  to  piNOM  is  then  con- 
demned, and  love  enjoined  (eh.  ii.).  Erroin lOtli 
ideas  on  justification  are  corrected  (tl  13-26X 
the  temerity  of  new  teachers  is  repressed  (hi.  I  2  » ; 
an   unbridled   tongue  is   inveighed   against,  and 
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Heavenly  wis-lom  contrasted  witn  a  spirit  of 
covetousness  (13-18).  Swearing  is  prohibited 
(v.  12).  The  efficacy  of  prayer  is  proved  by  ex- 
amples, and  the  unction  of  the  sick  by  the  Pres- 
byters, together  with  prayer  and  mutual  confession, 
are  enjoined  as  instruments  of  recovery  and  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  (v.  14-18).  The  approaching 
advent  of  the  Lord  is  foretold  (v.  7). 

The  style  of  this  epistle  is  close  and  sententious, 
and  is  characterized  by  Calmet  as  consisting  of 
'  expressions  thrown  together  without  connect iun, 
and  adorned  by  poetical  similitudes.'  It  has, 
however,  been  illustrated  by  no  one  with  greater 
felicity  than  by  the  late  learned  and  pious 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  who  has  adduced  many 
examples  from  James  of  poetical  parallelism — 
which  was  the  principal  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  In  reference  to  one  of  these  passages  (iii. 
1-12)  the  bishop  observes  that  'its  topics  are  so 
various,  and,  at  first  sight,  so  unconnected,  not  to 
say  incongruous,  that  it  may  be  thought  a  rash 
undertaking  to  explore  the  writer's  train  of  thought, 
and  to  investigate  the  probable  source  and  the 
orderly  progress  of  his  ideas — an  evidence  at 
once  most  brilliant  and  satisfactory  that  the  easy 
How  of  a  great  mind,  when  concentrated  on  a 
great  object,  will  be  found  at  least  as  logically 
just  as  it  may  be  jwetically  beautiful.'  'His 
general  manner,' he  observes,  'combines  the  plain- 
est and  most  practical  good  sense  with  the  most 
vivid  and  poetical  conception ;  the  imagery 
various  and  luxuriant ;  the  sentiments  chastened 
and  sober ;  his  images,  in  truth,  are  so  many 
analogical  arguments,  and  if,  at  the  first  view,  we 
are  disposed  to  recreate  ourselves  with  the  ]>oet, 
we  soon  feel  that  we  must  exert  our  hardier 
powers  to  keep  pace  with  the  logician  *  (Jebb's 
Sacred  Literature).  Seiler  designates  the  style 
of  this  epistle  as  'sometimes  sublime  and  prophe- 
tical, nervous,  and  full  of  imagery'  (Biblical 
Kermeneutics,  §  315;  Wright's  translation,  p. 
548).  YVetstein  (note  to  ch.  iv.  5)  conceives 
the  author  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  book  of 
Wisdom.  In  ch.  i.  17  and  iv.  4  the  following 
perfect  hexameters  have  been  noticed — 

Tlaaa  Soffis  ayad)]  ical  -nav  8d)pT)/j.a  TfAe/ov 
and 

Motxol  tcai  /xoixa\iSes  ovk  oTSotc  oti  <pi\ta. 

The  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  of  St.  James's 
Epistle,  as  an  ethical  composition,  are  such  a3 
must  command  universal  admiration. — W.  W. 

JAPHETH  (Hcfe  ;  Sept.  'Ictyed),  a  son  of 
Noah.  In  Gen.  v.  32  he  is  mentioned  third  in 
order  •  but  some  think,  from  Gen.  x.  21  (com p. 
ix  24),  that  he  was  the  eldest  of  Noah's  sons, 
Segotten  one  hundred  years  before  the  flood 
(Michael.  Spicil.  ii.  66).  In  Gen.  x.  2,  sq. 
he  is  called  the  progenitor  of  the  extensive  trittes 
in  the  west  (of  Europe)  and  north  (of  Asia),  of 
the  Armenian-:,  Medes,  Greeks,  Thracians,  &c. 
De  Wette  (Kritik,  p.  72)  justly  repudiates  the 
opinion  of  the  Targumim,  both  Jonath.  and 
Hieros.,  who  make  Japheth  the  progenitor  of  the 
African  tribes  also.  The  Arabian  traditions 
(TJ'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient.)  rank  Japheth  among 
me  prophets,  and  enumerate  eleven  of  his  sons, 
the  progenitors  of  as  many  Asiatic  nations,  viz. 
Gin  or  Dshin  (Chinese),  Seklab  (Slavonians), 
Manshuge,  Gomari,  Turk  (Turks),  Khalage, 
Khozar,  Ros  (Russians),  Sussan,  Gaz,and  Torage. 


In  these  traditions  he  is  therefore  s.mply  called 

progenitor   of   the    Turks    and    Barbarians    (yi 

^£J>\*  i*L)j+i\).     To  the  seven  sons  of  Japheth. 

mentioned  in  Gen,  x.  2  and  1  Chron.  i.  5,  the 
Sept.  and  Eusehius  add  an  eighth,  Elisha.  though 
not  found  in  the  text.  Some  (Buttmann,  Bochart, 
and  Hasse)  identify  Japheth  with  the  'ldireros  of 
Greek  table,  the  depository  of  many  ethnographical 
traditions;  while  others,  again,  connect  him  witl 
Hereus,  mentioned  in  the  ancient  historian  San- 
choniathon. — E.  M. 

JARHA  CprpJ  ;  Sept.  'Io>Xi?A),  the  Egyptian 
slave  of  a  Hebrew  named  Sheshan,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  his  master,  and  was,  of  course, 
made  free.  As  Sheshan  had  no  sons,  his  posterity 
is  traced  through  this  connection  (1  Chron.  ii. 
31-41),  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  Jarha  was  doubtless  a  pro- 
selyte, and  the  anecdote  seems  to  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  although  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  an  Egyptian  could  there  be  slave 
to  an  Israelite. 

JASHER,  BOOK  OF  p^H  I^D),  a  work 
no  longer  extant,  but  cited  in  Josh.  x.  13,  and 
2  Sam.  i.  18.  In  the  former  it  is  thus  intro- 
duced:  '  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon 
stayed,  until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves 
upm  their  enemies.  Is  not  this  written  in  the 
book  of  Jasher?  So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about 
a  whole  day,'  &c.  And  in  the  passage  referred  tc 
in  2  Sam.  i.  it.  stands  thus  :  ver.  17.  '  And  David 
lamented  with  this  lamentation  over  Saul  and  over 
Jonathan  his  son  :'  ver.  18.  '(Also  he  bade  them 
teach  the  children  of  Judah  [the  use  of]  the  bow  : 
behold  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher).'  After 
which  follows  the  lamentation  of  David.  As  the 
word  Jasher  signilies  just  or  upright,  by  which 
word  it  is  rendered  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles, 
this  book  has  been  generally  considered  to  have 
been  so  entitled  jis  containing  a  history  of  Just 
men.  Bishop  Lowth,  however  (Prcslect.  pp.  306, 
307),  conceives,  from  the  poetical  character  of 
the  two  passages  cited  from  it,  that  it  was  most 
probably  a  collection  of  national  songs  written  at 
various  times,  and  that  it  derived  its  name  from 
jashar,  '  he  sang,'  as  Exod.  xv.  1,  az  Jashir 
Mosheh,  '  then  sang  Moses,'  &c. ;  or  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  commenced  with 
the  word  Az  Jashar,  as  the  different  books 
of  the  Bible  derived  the  names  which  they  bore 
among  the  Jews  from  the  initial  word.  It  is,  at 
the  same  time,  by  no  means  an  improbable  con- 
jecture, that  the  book  was  so  called  from  the 
name  of  its  author.  Josephus  (Antiq.  v.  1.  17) 
speaks  of  the  book  of  Jasher  as  one  of  the  '  books 
laid  up  in  the  temple.' 

De  Wette  (Einleitung,  §  169)  endeavours  to 
deduce  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  late  compo- 
sition of  the  book  of  Joshua  from  the  circum- 
stances of  its  citing  a  work  (viz.  the  book  of 
Jasher)  which  '  points  to  the  time  of  David,  inas- 
much as  his  lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan 
is  contained  in  it.'  But  it  has  been  supposed  by 
others  (although  the  American  translator  of  D« 
Wette's  Introduction  looks  upon  this  as  quite  im- 
probable) that  the  book  may,  as  a  collection  ol 
poems,  have  received  accessions  at.  various  rerio*s. 
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and,  nevertheless,  been  still  quoted  by  its  original 
name.  Dr.  Palfrey,  who  adopts  this  view  of  the 
book  of  Jasher  in  his  Lectures,  still  refers  the 
composition  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Saul. 
Among  the  fathers,  Theodoret  (see  Carpzov's 
Introd  p.  150)  thinks  the  whole  book  of  Joshua 
to  be  an  extract  from  the  book  of  Jasher,  and 
that  the  author,  '  fearing  that  his  assertion  of  the 
standing  still  of  the  sun  would  not  be  credited,' 
therefore  referred  to  the  book  itself  as  his  authority 
for  the  account  of  the  miracle  (Quasi,  xiv.  in 
Josh,  t.  i.  part  i.  p.  202);  whence,  he  adds, 
it  is  plain  that  some  other  person  of  a  later  date 
wrote  this,  taking  the  occasion  from  another 
book.  Jerome  is  of  opinion  (in  Ezek.  xviii.  p. 
819)  that  the  book  of  Jasher  is  no  other  than  the 
book  of  Genesis,  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  some 
Jewish  authors.  Others  suppose  it  to  include  the 
Pentateuch  (see  Calmet's  Comment,  in  loc). 
Mr.  Home  {Introd.  vol.  i.)  asserts  that  *  some 
understand  by  the  book  of  Jasher  the  book  of 
Judges,  as  mention  is  therein  made  of  the  stand- 
ing still  of  the*sun.'  [?]  From  the  passage  above 
referred  to,  2  Sam.  i.  18 — '  Also  he  bade  them 
teach  the  children  of  Israel  [the  use  of]  the  bow  ' 
— it  has  been  supposed  by  some  (see  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  s  Comment,  in  loc,  and  Home's  Introd. 
vol.  i.)  that  the  book  of  Jasher  contained  a  treatise 
on  archery  ;  but  it  has  been  observed  (see  Par- 
ker's translation  of  De  Wette's  Introd.  vol.  i.  p. 
301)  that,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  cita- 
tion, which  consisted  in  referring  to  some  parti- 
cular word  in  ihe  document,  '  the  bow,'  which 
the  children  of  Israel  were  to  be  taught,  indicated 
the  poetical  passage  from  the  book  of  Jasher  in 
which  the  (  bow  of  Jonathan  '  is  mentioned 
(2  Sam.  i.  22)  De  Wette's  translator  supposes 
that  our  English  translators  of  the  Bible  were, 
perhaps,  ignorant  of  this  manner  of  reference,  and 
he  instances  this  as  a  '  ludicrous  instance.' 

The  Book  of  Jasher  is  also  the  title  of  two 
Rabbinical  works,  one  of  which  was  written  by 
Rabbi  Tham  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
printed  at  Cracow  in  1617.  It  is  a  treatise  on 
Jewish  laws.  The  other  was  printed  in  1625,  and 
contains  (see  Batolocci's  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica, 
and  Home's  Introd.  vol.  ii.,  Bibliogr.App.)  some 
curious  but  many  fabulous  narrations ;  among 
ether  things,  that  it  was  discovered  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  in  possession  of  an  old  man, 
who  was  found  shut  up  in  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  who  liad  a  great  number  of  Hebrew 
books.  It  was  brought  to  Spain,  preserved  at 
Seville,  and  published  at  Naples. 

In  the  year  1751  there  was  published  in  Lon- 
don, by  a  type-founder  of  Bristol  named  Jacob 
Hive,  a  book  entitled  '  The  Book  of  Jasher,  with 
Testimonies  and  Notes  explanatory  of  the  'Text : 
to  which  is  prefixed  I  arious  Readings  :  trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  Hebrew  by  Alcuin 
of  Britain,  who  went  a  pilgrimage  into  the  Holy 
Land.'  Tin's  book  was  noticed  in  the  Monthly 
Review  for  December  1751,  which  describes  it  as 
a  palpable  piece  of  contrivance,  intended  to 
impose  upon  the  credulous  and  ignorant,  to  sap 
the  credit  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  to  blacken 
the  character  of  Moses  himself:''  The  reviewer 
adds  that  '  the  Book  of  Jasher  appear!  to  have 
been  constructed  in  pait  from  the  apocryphal 
writings  ol    the    Rabbins  ;   in  part  from  a  cento  of 


various  scraps  stolen  from  the  Pentateuch  ;  aiu\ 
in  the  remainder  from   the  crazy  imaginings  of 

the  author  '  (Hive).  Prefixed  to  this  work  is  a 
narrative  professing  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Alcuin 
himself,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  his  discovery 
of  the  Hebrew  book  of  Jasher,  in  the  city  of  Ciazna 
in  Persia,  during  a  pilgrimage  which  he  made 
from  Bristol  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  his  tians- 
lation  of  the  same  into  English.  This  clumsy 
forgery  in  modern  English,  which  appealed  with 
the  chapters  of  the  thirteenth  cent  in  y,  and  the 
numerical  versicular  divisions  of  the  sixteenth 
having  been  exposed  at  the  t  me  of  its  appearan-  v, 
and  sunk  into  well-merited  oblivion,  was  agaiu 
revived  in  1827,  when  it  was  reprinted  at  Bristol, 
and  published  in  London  as  a  new  discovery  of 
the  Book  of  Jasher.  A  prospectus  of  a  second 
edition  of  this  reprint  was  issued  in  1833  by  the 
editor,  who  herein  styles  himself  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Bond.  Both  Hive's  and  Bond's  edition  contain 
the  following  pretended  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  work  from  the  celebrated  WicklifJ'e: — 'I 
have  read  the  book  of  Jasher  twice  over,  and  I 
much  approve  of  it,  as  a  piece  of  great  antiquity 
and  curiosity,  but  I  cannot  assent  that  it  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture.'  They 
also  contain  a  statement,  from  the  pen  of  Alcuin, 
to  the  effect  that  he  (Alcuin,  not  Jasher,  as  Mr. 
Home  supposes)  gave  the  book  befoie  his  death  to 
a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire  (see  Home's  Introd. 
vol.  ii.,  Bibliogr.  App.).  It  is  further  asserted 
by  the  new  editor  that  the  book  was  discovered  in 
1721,  in  the  north  of  England;  and  that  again, 
after  the  year  1750,  it  passed  through  various 
hands,  until,  in  1829,  the  manuscript  came  into 
his  possession.  The  fraud  was  now  again  ex- 
posed in  the  Dublin  Christian  Examiner  for 
1831,  wherein,  among  other  curious  letters  re 
lating  to  the  pretended  Book  of  Jasher,  is  a 
communication  from  the  '  vicar  of  Donagh  '  in 
Ireland,  who  states  that  he  had  been  l.imseh 
favoured,  in  1806,  with  the  sight  of  a  copy  of  this 
1  curious  piece  of  antiquity, '  which  was  in  th* 
possession  of  the  Rev.  R.  Alexander,  D.D.,  who 
then  resided  at  New  Ross  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, it  appears,  had  made  his  transcript  from 
*  a  rare  copy,'  which  he  supposed  to  have  been 
unique,  then  in  possession  of  a  Welsh  clergyman, 
but  refused  the  same  favour  to  the  '  vicar  of 
Donagh.'  The  original  work  was  published  at 
2s.,  and  the  unacknowledged  reprint  was  sold 
by  the  editor  for  £1.  per  copy.  l'r> m  a  review 
of  this  work,  inserted  in  the  British  Critic  lor 
January,  1834,  it  appears  that  several  copies  of 
this  impudent  and  sti.ipid  fabrication  were  pur- 
chased by  the  '  simple,  the  charitable,  the  good 
natured,  or  the  careless.1  This  fraudulent  literary 
hoax  has  obtained  a  notoriety  far  beyond  its  merits 
in  consequence  of  the  able  critiques  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  and  of  an  elaborate  refutation  from  the  j>en 
of  Mr.  Home  (Introd.  vol.  ii.  ut  supra).  It  seems 
to  have  been  republished  in  New  Voik  in  I S40. 

The  chief  interest  connected  with  the  Scriptural 
book  of  Jasher  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  referred  to  as  the  authority  for  the  standing 
still  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Then-  are  le,\  pas- 
sages in  Biblical  literature  the  explanation  oi 
which  has  moie  exercised  the  skill  of  commen- 
tator! than  this  celebrated  one.  We  shall  here 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  most  geiually  re- 
ceived interpretations. 
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Tlie  first  is  that  which  maintains  that  the  account 
of  the  miracle  is  to  be  literally  understood.  Ac- 
cording to  this  interpretation,  which  is  the  most 
ancient,  the  sun  itself',  which  was  then  believed 
to  have  revolved  round  the  earth,  stayed  his 
course  for  a  day.  Those  who  take  this  view 
argue  thai  I  he  theory  of  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth,  which  has  been  the  generally  received 
one  since  the  time  of  Galileo  and  Copernicus, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  narrative.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  reception  of  the  Coperni- 
can  sysrem  of  the  universe,  this  view  continued  to 
be  held  by  many  divines,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Roman  Catholic,  and  was  strenuously  maintained 
by  Buddeus  {Hist.  Eccles.  V.  T.  Halle,  1715, 
1744,  p.  828,  sq  )  and  others  in  the  List  century. 
But  ill  more  recent  times  the  miracle  has  been 
explained  so  as  to  make  it  accord  with  the  now 
received  opinion  respecting  the  earth's  motion, 
and  the  Scripture  narrative  supposed  to  contain 
rather  an  optical  and  popular,  than  a  liter.il 
account  of  what  took  place  on  this  occasion.  So 
that  it  was  in  reality  the  earth,  and  not  the  sun, 
which  stood  still  at  the  command  of  Joshua. 

Another  opinion  is  that  lir^t  suggested  by  Spi- 
buza  {Tract.  Thcolog.- Politic,  c.  ii.  p.  22,  and 
i.  vi  ),  and  afterwards  maintained  by  Le  Clerc 
^Comment,  in  loc),  that  the  miracle  was  pro- 
duced by  refraction  only,  causing  the  sun  to  appear 
*hove  the  horizon  after  its  setting,  or  by  some 
\* tier  atmospherical  phenomena,  which  produced 
sufficient  light  to  enable  Joshua  to  pursue  and 
iiscom'.t  his  enemies. 

The  hiNt  opinion  we  shall  mention  is  that  of  the 
learned  Jew  Maimonides  (More  X<vo.  ii.  c.  53), 
viz.  tiiat  Joshua  only  adced  of  the  Almighty  to  grant 
that  he  might  del'eat  his  enemies  before  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  and  that  God  heard  his  prayer, 
inasmuch  as  before  the  close  of  day  the  five  kings 
with  their  armies  were  cut  in  pieces.  This  opi- 
nion is  favoured  by  Vatablus,  in  the  marginal 
note  to  this  passage  fsee  Robert  Stephens'  edition 
of  the  Bible,  fol.  1557),  '  Lord,  permit  that  the 
light  of  toe  sun  and  moon  fail  us  not  before  our 
enemies  are  defeated.'  Grotius,  while  he  admitted 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  Almighty's 
arresting  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  making  it  re- 
appear by  refraction,  approved  of  the  explanation 
of  Maimonides,  which  has  been  since  that  period 
adopted  by  many  divines,  including  Jahn,  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  (who  explains  the  whole  as 
a  sublime  poetical  trope,  Introd.  p.  ii.  §  30),  and 
among  orthodox  Protestants,  by  a  writer  in  the 
Berlin  Evangel  is  he  Kirdienzeitung,  Nov.  1Q32, 
supposed  to  be  the  editor,  Professor  Hengstenberg. 
Robinson's  Biblical  Repository.  1833,  vol.  iii. 
p.  701,  sqq.)  See  Seder's  Biblical  Hermeneutics, 
English  Translator's  note,  pp.  175,  176. — W.  W. 

JASHOBEAM  (Qjn*>  ;  Sept.  'Ie<re£a5<£),  son 
of  Hachmoni.  one  of  David's  worthies,  and  the 
first  named  in  the  two  lists  which  are  given  of 
tbem  (2  Sam.  xxiii  8;  1  Chron.  xi.  11).  One  of 
these  texts  is  held  to  have  suffered  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  copyists,  and  as  Jashobeam  is  not  his- 
torically known,  commentators  have  been  much 
embarrassed  in  comparing  them.  The  former 
attributes  to  him  the  defeat  of  800,  the  latter 
i>f  300  Philistines;  and  the  question  has  been 
whether  there  is  a  mistake  of  figures  in  one  of 
tbeseac courts,  or  Wiethe-"  two  diff'ereut  exploits  are 


recorded.  Further  difficulties  will  appear  if 
comparing  the  two  texts.  We  have  assumed 
Jashobeam  to  be  intended  in  both;  but  this  is 
open  to  question.  In  Chronicles  we  read,  '  Jasuo- 
beam,  the  Hachmon'ne,  chief  of  the  captains :  h« 
lifted  up  his  spear  against  300  men,  slam  by  l.im 
atone  time;'  but  in  Samuel  [margin],  '  Joseb- 
basebeth  the  Tachmonite,  chief  among  the  three, 
Adino,  of  Ezni,  who  lifted  up  his  spear  against  800 
men  whom  he  slew/  That  Jashobeam  the  Hach- 
monite,  and  Joseb-besheth  the  Tachmonite,  are  the 
same  person  is  clear ;  but  may  not  Adino  of 
Ezni,  whose  name  forms  the  immediate  antece- 
dent of  the«exploit,  which,  as  related  here,  con 
stitutes  the  sole  discrepancy  between  the  two  texts, 
be  another  person  ?  Many  so  explain  it,  and  thus 
obtain  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  a  further 
comparison  of  the  two  verses  will  again  suggest 
that  the  whole  of  the  last  cited  must  belong  to 
Jashobeam  ;  for  not  only  is  the  pa.allel  incomplete, 
if  we  take  I  he  last  clause  from  him  and  assign  it 
to  another,  but  in  doing  this  we  leave  the  '  chief 
among  the  captains'  without  an  exploit,  in  a  list 
which  records  some  feat  of  every  hero.  We  in- 
cline, therefore,  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  sup- 
pose that  Jashobeam,  or  Joseb-be-ebeth.  was  the 
title  as  chief,  Adino  the  proper  name,  and  Hach- 
mouite  the  patronymic  of  the  same  person;  and 
the  discrepancy  which  thus  remains,  we  account 
for,  not  on  the  supposition  of  different  exploits, 
but  of  one  of  those  corruptions  of  numbers  of  which 
several  will  be  found  in  comparing  the  books  of 
Cnronicles  with  those  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

Tne  exploit  of  bieaking  through  the  host  of  the 
Philistines  to  procure  David  a  draught' of  water 
from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  is  ascribed  to  the 
three  chief  heroes,  and  therefore  to  Jashobeam,  who 
was  the  first  of  the  three  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13-17; 
1  Chron.  xi.  15-19).' 

A  Jashobeam  is  named  among  the  Korhites  who 
came  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  6);  but 
this  could  scarcely  have  been  the  same  with  the 
preceding. 

We  also  find  a  Jashobeam  who  commanded 
24,000,  and  did  duty  in  David's  court  in  the 
month  Nisan  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  2).  He  was  the 
son  of  Zabdiel  ;  if,  therefore,  he  was  the  same 
as  the  first  Jashobeam,  his  patronymic  of  '  the 
Hachmonite '  must  be  referred  to  his  race  rather 
than  to  his  immediate  father.     This  seems  likely. 

JASON  ('locai*'),  a  kinsman  of  St.  Paul,  and 
his  host  at  Thessalonica,  where  the  Jews  forced 
his  house  in  order  to  seize  the  Apostle.  Not  find- 
ing the  apostle,  they  dragged  Jason  himself  and 
some  other  converts  before  the  magistrates,  who  re- 
leased ti.em  with  an  admonition  (a.d.  53).  Jasor: 
appears  to  have  accompanied  the  Apostle  to  Co- 
rinth (Acts  xvii.  5-9;  Rom.  xvi.  21). 

JASPER.     [Yashpeh.] 

JAVAN,  the  fourth  son  of  Japhet.  The  in- 
terest connected  with  his  name  arises  from  his 
being  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  original  set- 
tlers in  Greece  and  its  isles  [Nations,  Disper- 
sion op]. 

JAVELIN.     [Arms] 

JEBUSITES  0t>n*;  Sept.  'Ufawcuot),  on* 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  nations  of  Canaan, 
who  settled  about  Mount  Mori  ah,  where  they 
built  Jerusalem,  and  called  it  Jebus,  after  the 
name  of  their  founder  (1  Chron.  x;  4).    Although 


JEDUTHUN 

they  were  defeated  vith  much  slaughter,  aud 
Adonizedek,  their  king,  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh,  x.), 
they  weie  dot  wholly  subdue. 1,  hut  were  able  to 
retain  their  city  till  alter  his  death  (JutJg.  i.  8), 
and  were  not  entirely  dispossessed  of  it  till  the 
time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.).  By  that  time  the  in- 
veteracy of  the  enmity  between  the  Hebrews  and 
9uch  of  the  original  inhabitants  as  remained  in 
the  land  had  much  abated,  and  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate property  were  respected  by  the  conquerors. 
This  we  discover  from  the  fact  that  the  site  on 
which  the  Temple  afterwards  stood  belonged  to  a 
Jebusite,  named  Araunah,  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  king  Dav'ul,  who  declined*  to  accept 
it  as  a  free  gilt  from  the  owner  (2  Sam.  xxiv.). 
This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  the  Jebusites. 

JEDUTHUN  (j-in-IT,  praise-giver;  Sept. 
*l5idovv),  a  Levite  of  Merari's  family,  and  one  of 
the  four  great  masters  of  the  temple  music  ( I  Chron, 
xvi.  41,  42).  This  name  is  also  put  for  his  de- 
scendants, who  occur  later  as  singers  and  players 
on  instruments  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  15  ;  Neh.  xi.  17). 
In  the  latter  signification  it  occurs  in  the  super- 
scriptions to  Ps.  xxxix.,  lxii.,  lxxvii.;  but  A  ben 
Ezra  supposes  it  to  denote  here — the  requiring  of 
a  song,  and  Jarchi,  of  a  musical  instrument. 

1.  JEHOAHAZ  (H'tf'irV,  God-sustained; 
Sept.  'Ia>axaO>  son  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  b  c.  85G,  and  reigned 
seventeen  years.  As  lie  followed  the  evil  courses 
of  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  the  Syrians  under  Hazael 
and  Benhadad  were  suffered  to  prevail  overhini  ; 
bo  that,  at  length,  he  had  only  left  of  all  his  forces 
fifty  horsemen,  ten  chariots,  and  10,000  foot. 
Overwhelmed  by  his  calamities,  Jehoahaz  at 
length  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Jehovah  over 
Israel,  and  humbled  himself  before  him;  in  con- 
sideration of  which  a  deliverer  was  raised  up  for 
Israel  in  the  person  of  Joash,  this  king's  son,  who 
was  enabled  to  expel  the  Syrians  and -re-establish 
die  affairs  of  the  kingdom  (2  Kings  xiii.  1-9,  2')). 

2.  JEHOAHAZ,  otherwise  called  Sha^jajm, 
seventeenth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Josiah,  whose 
reign  began  and  ended  in  the  year  B.C.  608. 
After  his  father  had  been  slain  in  resisting  the 
progress  of  Pi  araoh  Necho,  Jehoahaz,  who  was 
then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  raised  to 
the  throne  by  the  people,  and  received  at  Jeru- 
salem the  regal  anointing,  which  seems  to  have 
been  usually  omitted  in  times  of  order  and 
of  regular  succession.  He  found  the  land  full 
of  trouble,"  but  free  from  idolatry.  Instead, 
however,  of  following  the  excellent  example  of 
.lis  father,  Jehoahaz  fell  into  the  accustomed 
crimes  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  under  the  encou- 
ragements which  his  example  or  inditVeience 
jffered,  the  idols  soon  re-appeared.  It  seems 
strange  that  in  a  time  so  short,  and  which  must 
have  been  much  occupied  in  arranging  plans  for 
resisting  or  pacifying  the  Egyptian  king,  he 
should  have  been  able  to  deserve  the  stigma  which 
the  sacred  record  has  left  upon  his  name.  But 
there  is  no  limit  except  in  the  greatness  of  the  divine 
power  to  t.  e  activity  of  evil  dispositions.  The 
sway  of  Jehoahaz  was  terminated  in  three  months, 
wheji  Pharaoh  Necho,  on  his  victorious  return 
from  the  Euphrates,  thinVifig  it  politic  to  reject  a 
king  not  nominated  by  himself",  removed  him 
from  the  throne,  and  set  thereon  his  brother  Jehoia- 
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kirn.  This  reign  was  the  shoitest  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  although  in  that  of  Israel  there  were 
several  shorter.  The  deposed  king  was  at  first 
taken  as  a  piisoner  to  ltiblah  in  Syria;  but  was 
eventually  carried  to  Egypt,  wheie  he  died  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  30-35;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1-4;  1  Chron.  iii. 
16;  Jer.  xxii.  10  12)..  m 

The  anointing  of  this  king  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  delect  of  ins  title  as  the  reason  for  the  addi- 
tion of  that  solemn  ceremony.  It  appears  from 
1  Chron.  iii.  15  that  Josiah  had  four  sons,  of 
whom  Johanan  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  '  the 
first-born.'  But  he  seems  to  have  died  before  his 
father,  as  we  nowhere  find  his  name  historically 
mentioned,  while  those  of  the  other  brothers  are 
familiar  to  us.  If,  therefore,  he  died  childless, 
and  Jehoahaz  were  the  next  son,  his  claim  would 
have  been  good.  But  he  was  not  the  next  son. 
His  name,  as  Shallum,  occurs  last  of  the  four  in 
1  Chron.  iii.  15;  and  from  the  historical  notices 
in  2  Kings  xxiii.  and  1  Chron.  xxxvi.  we  as- 
certain that  when  Josiah  died  the  ages  of  the 
three  surviving  sons  were,  Eliakim  (.lehoiakirn) 
twenty-five  years,  Jehoahaz  (Shallum)  twenty- 
three  years,  Mattaniah  (Zedekiah)  ten  years; 
consequently  Jehoahaz  was  preferred  by  the 
popular  favour  above  his  elder  brother  Jehoiakim, 
and  the  anointing,  therefore,  was  doubtless  intended 
to  give  to  his  imperfect  claim  the  weight  of  that 
solemn  ceremony.  It  was  also  probably  suspected 
that,-  as  actually  took  place,  the  Egyptian  king 
would  seek  to  annul  a  popular  election  unsanc- 
tioned by  himself;  but  as  the  Egyptians  anointed 
their  own  kings,  and  attached  much  importance 
to  the  ceremony,  the  possibility  that  he  would 
hesitate  more  to  remove  an  anointed  than  an  un* 
anointed  king  might  afford  a  further  reason  for 
the  anointing  of  Jehoahaz  [Anointing]. 

Jehoahaz  is  supposed  to  be  the  person  who  is 
designated  under  the  emblem  of  a  young  iiou 
carried  in  chains  to  Egypt  (Ezek.  xix.   3,  4). 

JEHOASH.     [Joash.] 

JEHOIACHIN  (p?W,  God-appointed; 
Sept.  'Iaiaxu/K  by  contraction  Jeconiah  and  Co- 
niah,  nineteenth  king  of  Judah,  and  son  of  Je- 
hoiakim.  When  his  father  was  slain,  b.c.  599, 
the  King  of  Babylon  allowed  him.  as  the  rightful 
heir,  to  succeed.  He  was  then  eighteen  years  of 
age  according  to  2  Kings  xxiv.  8;  but  only  eight 
according  to  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reconcile  these  dates,  the  most 
usual  solution  being  that  he  had  reigned  ten  years 
in  conjunction  with  his  father,  so  that  he  was 
eight  when  he  began  his  joint  reign,  but  eighteen 
when  he  began  to  reign  alone.  There  are,  how- 
ever, difficulties  in  this  view,  which,  perhaps, 
leave  it  the  safest  course  to  conclude  that  '  eight' 
in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  is  a  corruption  of  the  text, 
such  as  might  easily  occur  from  the  relation  of 
the  numbers  eight  and  eighteen. 

Jehoiachin  followed  the  evil  courses  which  had 
already  bionght  so  much  disaster  upon  the  royal 
house  of  David,  and  upon  the  people  under  itj 
swav.  He  seems  to  have  very  speedily  indicated 
a  |x)liti(al  bias  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
Chalda'an  empire;  for  in  time  mouths  alter  his 
accession  we  find  the  generals  of  Neuu<  hadiiezaar 
agajo  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem,  according  to  the 
predictions  of  Jeieiniah  vxxii .  1^— \\i\ .  M);  Con- 
viuced  of  the  futility  of  resistance,    Jihoiachiii 
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ip*nt  out  and  surrendered  as  soon  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar arrived  in  person  before  the  city.  He  was 
■eut  away  as  a  captive  to  Babylon,  with  his 
mother,  his  generals,  and.  his  troops,  together  with 
the  artificers  and  other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
to  the  numb' a:  of  ten  thonsai  d.  Few  were  left  but 
the  poorer  so-  ml  people  and  the  unskilled  labourers, 
few,  indeed,  whose  presence  could  be  useful  in 
Babylon  or  dangerous  in  Palestine.  Neither  did 
the  Bahyionian  king  neglect  to  remove  the  trea- 
sures which  could  yet  be  gleaned  from  the  palace 
or  the  temple ;  and  he  now  made  spoil  of  those 
sacred  vessels  of  gold  which  had  been  spared 
on  former  occasions.  These  were  cut  up  for 
present  use  of  the  metal  or  for  more  convenient 
transport ;  whereas  those  formerly  taken  had  been 
6ent  to  Babylon  entire,  and  there  laid  up  as 
trophies  of  victory.  Thus  ended  an  unhappy 
reign  of  three  months  and  ten  days.  If  the 
Chaldaean  king  had  then  put  an  end  to  the  show  of 
a  monarchy  and  annexed  the  country  to  his  own 
dominions,  the  event  would  probably  have  been 
less  unhappy  for  the  nation.  But  still  adhering 
to  his  former  policy,  he  placed  on  the  throne 
Mattaniah,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Josiah, 
whose  name  he  changed  to  Zedekiah  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  1-16;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  10;  Jer.  xxix.  2; 
xxxvii.  1). 

Jehoiachin  remained  in  prison  at  Babylon 
during  the  lifetime  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but 
when  that  prince  died,  his  son,  Evil-merodach, 
not  only  released  him,  but  gave  him  an  honour- 
able seat  at  his  own  table,  with  precedence  over 
all  the  other  dethroned  kings  who  were  kept  at 
Babvlon,  and  an  allowance  for  the  support  of  his 
rank  (2  Kings  xxv.  27-30  ;  Jer.  lii.  31-34).  To 
what  he  owed  this  favour  we  are  not  told  ;  but  the 
Jewish  commentators  allege  that  Evil-merodach 
had  himself  been  put  into  prison  by  his  father 
during  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  and  had  there 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  de- 
posed king  of  Judah. 

The  name  of  Jechoniah  re-appears  to  fix  the 
epoch  of  several  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
(Ezek.  i.  2),  and  of  the  deportation  which  ter- 
minated his  reign  (Esth.  ii.  vi).  In  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  (Matt.  i.  11)  he  is  named  as  the  'son 
of  Josias'  his  uncle. 

JEHOIADA  (Vyiflj,  God-knotcn;  Sept. 
'I<y5ae),  high-priest  in  the  times  of  Ahaziah  and 
Athaliah.  He  is  only  known  from  the  part  which 
ne  took  in  recovering  the  throne  of  Judah  for  the 
young  Joash,  who  had  been  saved  by  his  wife 
Jehoshehah  from  the  massacre  by  which  Athaliah 
sought  to  exterminate  the  royal  line  of  David. 
The  particulars  of  this  transaction  are  related 
under  other  heads  [Athaliah;  Jo  ash]  .  Je- 
hoiada  manifested  much  decision  and  forecast  on 
this  occasion ;  and  he  used  for  good  the  great 
power  which  devolved  upon  him  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  young  king,  and  the  influence  which 
he  continued  to  enjoy  as  long  as  he  lived.  The 
value  of  this  influence  is  shown  by  the  misconduct 
and  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom  after  his  death. 
He  died  in  B.C.  834,  at  the  age  of  130,  and  his 
remains  were  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  sepul- 
chre.of  .he  kings  at  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xi.  12; 
2  Chron.  xxiii.  xxiv.). 

JEHOIAKIM  (D^'l\  God-established;  Sept. 
imsutiyL),  originally  ELIAKIM,  second  son  of 


Josiah,  and  eighteenth  king  of  Judah.     Gn  tb* 
death  of  his  father  the  people  raised  to  the  throne 
his  younger  brother  Jehoahaz ;  but  three  months 
after,  when  the  Egyptian  king  returned  from  the 
Euphrates,  he  removed  Jehoahaz,  and  gave  the 
crown  to  the  rightful  heir,  Eliakim,  whose  name  he 
changed  to  Jehoiakim.    This  change  of  name  often 
took  place  in  similar   circumstances ;    and    th« 
altered  name  was  in  fact  the  badge  of  a  tributary 
prince.    Jehoiakim  began  to  reign  in  n.c.  608,  and 
reigned  eleven  years.     He  of  course  occupied  tl»e 
position  of  a  vassal  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  and  ii 
that  capacity  had  to  lay  upon  the  people  heav) 
imposts  to  pay  the  appointed  tribute,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government.     But,  as 
if  this  were   not  enough,  it  would  seem  from  va- 
rious passages   in  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxii.  13,  &c/ 
that  Jehoiakim  aggravated  the  public  charges. 
and  consequently  the  public  calamities,  by  a  de- 
gree of  luxury  and  magnificence  in  his  establish- 
ments and  structures  very   ill-suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  his   kingdom    and  the   position  which 
he  occupied.     Hence  much  extortion  and  wrong- 
doing, much  privation  and  deceit;  and  when  we 
add  to   this  a  general  forgetfuluess  of  God  and 
proneness  to  idolatry,  we  have  the  outlines  of  that 
picture  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  has  drawn  in 
the  most  sombre  hues. 

However  heavy  may  have  been  the  Egyptian 
yoke,  Jehoiakim  was  destined  to  pass  under  one 
heavier  still.  In  his  time  the  empire  of  Western 
Asia  was  disputed  between  the  kings  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
pressed  between  these  mighty  rivals,  and  neces- 
sarily either  the  tributary  or  very  feeble  enemy 
of  the  one  or  the  other,  could  not  but  sutler  nearly 
equally,  whichever  proved  the  conqueror.  The 
kings  of  Judah  were  therefore  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  peculiar  difficulty,  out  of  which  they  could 
only  escape  with  safety  by  the  exercise  of  great 
discretion,  and  through  the  special  mercies  vi 
the  God  of  Israel,  who  had  by  his  high  covenant 
engaged  to  protect  them  so  long  as  they  walked 
uprightly.  This  they  did  not,  and  were  in  con- 
sequence abandoned  to  their  doom. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  Jehoiakim,  being 
besieged  in  Jerusalem,  was  forced  to  submit  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  by  his  order  laden 
with  chains,  with  the  intention  of  sending  him 
captive  to  Babylon  (1  Chron.  xxxvi.  6) ;  but 
eventually  the  conqueror  changed  his  mind  and 
restored  the  crown  to  him.  Many  persons,  how- 
ever, of  high  family,  and  some  even  of  the  royal 
blood,  were  sent  away  to  Babylon.  Among 
these  was  Daniel,  then  a  mere  youth.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  treasures  and  sacred  vessels  of 
the  temple  were  also  taken  away  and  deposited 
in  the  idol-temple  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  1,  2). 
The  year  following  the  Egyptians  were  defeated 
upon  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  Jehoiakim, 
when  he  saw  the  remains  of  the  defeated  army 
pass  by  his  territory,  could  not  but  perceive  how 
vain  had  been  that  reliance  upon  Egypt  against 
which  he  had  been  constantly  cautioned  by  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  xxxi.  1  ;  xlv.  1).  In  the  same  yeai 
the  prophet  caused  a  collection  of  his  piophecies 
to  be  written  out  by  his  faithful  Baruch,  and  to  b« 
read  publicly  by  him  in  the  court,  of  the  temple. 
This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king, 
he  sent  for  it  and  had  it  read  before  him.  But 
he   heard  not   much  of  the  bitter  denunciation* 
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with  wYich  it  was  charged,  before  he  took  the  roll 
from  ihe  reader,  and  after  cutting  it  in  pieces 
threw  it  into  the  brasier  which,  it  being  winter, 
was  burning  before  him  in  the  hall.  The  coun- 
sel of  God  against  him,  however,  stood  sure  ;  a 
fresh  roll  was  written,  with  the  addition  of  a 
further  and  most  awful  denunciation  against  the 
king,  occasioned  by  this  foolish  and  sacrilegious 
act.  '  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  David  :  and  his  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out 
in  the  day  to  the  heat  and  In  the  night  to  the 
frost'  (Jer.  Xxxvi.).  All  this,  however,  appears 
to  have  made  little  impression  upon  Jehoiakim, 
who  still  walked  in  his  old  paths. 

The  condition  of  the  kingdom  as  tributary  to 
the  Chaldseans  probably  differed  little  from  that 
in  which  it  stood  as  tributary  to  the  Egyptians, 
except  that  its  resources  were  more  exhausted  by 
the  course  of  time,  and  that  its  gold  went  to  the 
east  instead  of  the  south.  But  at  length,  after 
three  years  of  subjection,  Jehoiakim,  finding  the 
king  of  Babylon  fully  engaged  elsewhere,  and 
deluued  by  the  Egyptian  party  in  his  court,  ven- 
tured to  withhold  his  tribute,  and  thereby  to 
throw  off  the  Chaldaean  yoke.  This  step,  taken 
contrary  to  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Jeremiah, 
was,  the  ruin  of  Jehoiakim.  It  might  seem  suc- 
cessful for  a  little,  from  the  Chaldaeans  not  then 
having  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  this 
quaiter.  In  due  time,  however,  the  land  was 
invaded  by  their  armies,  accompanied  by  a  vast. 
number  of  auxiliaries  from  the  neighbouring 
countrief,  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  others, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  actuated  by  a  fierce 
hatred  against  the  Jewish  name  and  nation.  The 
events  of  the  war  are  not  related.  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  or  rather  surrendered  on  terms,  which 
Josephus  alleges  were  little  heeded  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. It  is  certain  that  Jehoiakim  was 
slain,  but  whether  in  one  of  the  actions,  or,  as 
Josephus  says,  after  the  surrender,  we  cannot  de- 
termine. His  body  remained  exposed  and  unla- 
mented  Without  the  city,  under  the  circumstances 
foretold  by  the  prophet— '  They  shall  not  lament 
for  him,  saying,  Ah,  my  brother!  or,  Ah,  sister! 
They  shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying,  Ah,  lord  ! 
Dr,  Ah,  his  glory  !  He  shall  be  buried  with  the 
burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem"  (Jer.  xxii.  IS,  19;  1  Chron. 
iii.  15;  2  Kings  xxiii.  34-37;  xxiv.  1-7; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4-8). 

It  was  not  the  object  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
destroy  altogether  a  power  which,  as  tributary  to 
him,  founed  a  serviceable  outpost  towards  Egypt, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  greal  final  object 
of  all  his  designs  in  this  cpiarter.  He  therefore 
stili  maintained  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  placed 
on  it  Jehoiarhin,  the  son  of  the  late  king.  He, 
however,  sent  away  another  body,  a  second  corps 
of  the  noble*  and  chief  persons  of  the  nation, 
\h,ee  thousand  in  number,  among  whom  was 
Lki-luel,  afterwards  called  to  prophesy  in  the  land 
ct"  bis  exile. 

JEHONADAB.  [Jonadab.] 
JEHORAM  (D"VliV,  God-exalted ;  Sept.  *Ia>- 
>»a/z),  ehle,!  son  and  successor  of  Jehoshaph  at, 
anil  fifth  k;ng  of  Judah,  who  began  to  nigll  (se- 
parately) in  U.c  «89,  at  the  age  of  thirty  H»€ 
years,  and  lei-ncd  five  years.  It  is  indeed  >aid 
ni   the    general    account  that   he  began    to   reign 
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at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  that  lie  reigneu  eight 
years;  but  the  conclusions  deducible  from  tht 
fact  that  his  reign  began  in  the  seventh  year  oi 
Joram,  king  of  Israel,  show  that  the  reign  thus 
stated  dates  back  three  years  into  the  reign  of  his 
father,  who  from  this  is  seen  to  have  associated  his 
eldest  son  with  him  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign. 
Jel.oram  profited  little  by  this  association.  He 
had  unhappily  been  married  to  Athaliah,  the 
daughter  of  Abab  and  Jezebel  ;  and  her  influence 
s?cni!»  to  have  neutralized  all  the  good  he  might 
have  derived  from  the  example  of  his  falher. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  put  his 
brothers  to  death  and  seize  the  valuable  appanages 
which  their  father  had  in  his  lifetime  bestowed 
upon  them.  After  this  we  are  not  surprised  to 
mid  him  giving  way  to  "the  gross  idolatries  of 
that  new  and  strange  kind — the  Phoenician — 
which  had  been  brought  into  Israel  by  Jezebel, 
and  into  Judah  by  her  daughter  Athaliah.  For 
these  atrocities  the  Lord  let  forth  his  anger 
against  Jehoram  and  his  kingdom.  The  Edom- 
ites revolted,  and,  according  to  old  prophecies 
(Gen.  xxvii.  40),  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Judah. 
The  Philistines  on  one  side,  and  the  Arabians  and 
Cushites  on.  the  other,  also  grew  bold  against  a 
king  forsaken  of  God,  and  in  repeated  invasions 
spoiled  the  land  of  all  its  substance;  they  even 
ravaged  the  royal  palaces,  and  took  away  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  king,  leaving  him  only 
one  son,  Ahaziah.  Nor  was  this  all ;  Jehoram 
was  in  his  last  days  afflicted  with  a  frightful 
disease  in  his  bowels,  which,  from  the  terms 
employed  in  describing  it,  appears  to  have  been 
malignant  dysentery  in  its  most  shocking  and 
tormenting  form.  After  a  disgraceful  reign,  and 
a  most  painful  death,  public  opinion  inflicted 
the  posthumous  dishonour  of  refusing  him  a  place 
in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings.  Jehoram  was  by 
•far.  the  most  impious  and  cruel  tyrant  that  had 
as  yet  occupied  the  throne  of  Judah,  though  he 
was  rivalled  or  surpassed  by  some  of  his  suc- 
sessors  (2  Kings  viii.  16-24;  2  Chron.  xxi.). 

2.  JEHORAM,  King  of  Israel  [JohamJ. 

JEHOSHAPHAT     (t2Bfc>iiT,     God-judged, 
Sept.  'IoxrcKpai/),    fourteenth   king  of  Judah,  and 
son   of  Asa,   whom    he   succeeded   in    b.  c.  914, 
at    the    age  of  thirty-rive,  and    reigned  twenty- 
five   years.      He  commenced   his  reign   by    forti- 
fying his  kingdom  against  Israel;  and  having  thu 
fecured  himself  against  surprise  from  the  quarte 
which  gave  most  disturbance  to  him,  he  proceeded 
to  purge  the  land  from   the  idolatries  and  idola- 
trous monuments   by  which    it  was   still   tainted 
Even  the  high  places  and  groves,  which  former  well- 
disposed  kings  had  suffered  to  remain,  were  by  the 
zeal  of Jehoshaphat  in  a  great  measure  destroys* 
The  chiefs,   with    priests   and    Levitcs,    proceeded 
from  town  to   town,  with  the   book  of  the   law    in 
their  hands,    instructing   the   people,   and    calling 
back  their  wandering  alfections   to  the  icligion  of 
their  fathers.      This  was  a  beautiful  and   inlciest- 
in^  circumstance    in    the   operations  ot  the  vnung 
kmgl      Other   g(H)d    princes    had    been    content  to 
smite   down    the    outward    show    of    idolatry    l>y 
force  of  hand  ;   but  Jehoshaphat  saw  that  this  wan 
not   of   itself  a  itlicient.    unit    that    the    I  asis    of  a 
Holiil  refm -iiiation    must    I  >e   laid    hv  providing  fcr 
the  better  mMinctinn  of  the   people   in  their  reli- 
gious duties  and  privileges. 
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Jehoshaphat  was  too  well  instructed  in  the 
great  principles  of  the  theocracy  not  to  know  that 
his  faithful  conduct  had  entitled  him  to  expect 
the  divine  protection.  Of  that  protection  he 
soon  had  manifest  proofs.  At.  home  he  enjoyed 
peace  and  abundance,  and  abroad  security 
and  honour.  His  treasuries  were  filled  with  the 
'  presents  '  which  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
{xople,  'in  their  basket  and  their  store,'  enabled 
then  to  bring.  His  renown  extended  into  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  the  Philistines,  as  well 
as  the  adjoining  Arabian  t'-ibes,  paid  him  rich 
tributes  in  silver  and  in  cattle.  He  was  thus 
rnabled  to  put  all  his  towns  in  good  condition, 
to  eiect  fortresses,  to  organize  a  powerful  army, 
and  to  raise  his  kingdom  to  a  degree  of  import- 
ance and  splendour  which  it  had  not  enjoyed 
since  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes. 

Tiie  weak  and  impious  Ahab  at  that  time  oc- 
cupied the  throne  of  Israel  ;  and  Jehoshaphat, 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  his  power,  sought,  or 
at  least  did  not  repel,  an  alliance  with  him. 
This  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  grand  mistake 
of  his  reign  ;  and  that  it  was  such  is  proved  by 
the  consequences.  Ahab  might  be  benefited  by 
the  connection,  but  under  no  circumstance  could 
it  be  of  service  to  Jehoshaphat  or  his  kingdom,  and 
it  might,  as  it  actually  did,  involve  him  in  much 
disgrace  and  disaster,  and  bring  bloodshed  and 
trouble  into  his  house.  His  fault  seems  to  have 
beofl  the  result  of  that  easiness  of  temper  and 
overflowing  amiability  of  disposition,  which  the 
careful  student  may  trace  in  his  character;  and 
which,  although  very  engaging  attributes  in  pri- 
vate life,  are  not  always  among  the  safest  or  most 
valuable  qualities  which  a  king  in  his  public 
capacity  might  possess. 

Afterafe.v  years  we  find  Jehoshaphat  on  a  visit 
to  Ahab,  in  Samaria,  being  the  first  time  any  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  met  in  peace.^  He 
here  experienced  a  reception  worthy  of  his  great- 
ness; but  Ahab  failed  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion,  and  so  worked  upon  the  weak  points  of 
his  character  as  to  prevail  upon  him  to  take  arms 
with  him  against  the  Syrians,  with  whom,  hitherto, 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  never  had  had  any  war  or  oc- 
casion of  quarrel.  However,  Jehoshaphat  was  not 
so  far  infatuated  as  to  proceed  to  the  war  without 
consulting  God,  who.  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  theocratic  government,  was  the  final  arbiter  of 
war  and  peace.  The  false  prophets  of  Ahab  poured 
forth  ample  promises  of  success,  and  one  of  them, 
named  Zedekiah,  resorting  to  material  symbols, 
made  him  horns  of  iron,  saying,  'Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  with  these  shalt  thou  smite  the  Syrians  till 
they  be  consumed.'  Still  Jehoshaphat  was  not 
satisfied  ;  and  the  answer  to  his  further  inquiries 
extorted  from  him  a  rebuke  of  the  reluctance 
which  Ahab  manifested  to  call  Micah,  'the  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord.'  The  fearless  words  of  this 
prophet  did  not  make  the  impression  upon  the 
king  of  Jnidah  which  might  have  been  expected  ; 
or,  probably,  he  then  felt  himself  too  deeply  bound 
in  honour  to  recede.  He  went  to  the  fatal  battle 
of  Ramoth-Giiead.  and  there  nearly  became  the 
victim  of  a  plan  whch  Ahab  had  laid  for  his  own 
safety  at  the  expense  of  his  too-confiding  ally  He 
persuaded  Jehoshaphat  to  appear  as  king,  while  he 
nimself  went  disguised  to  the  battle.  This  brought 
tht  heat,  of  the  contest  around  him,  as  the  Syrians 
took  him  for  Ahab ;  and  if  they  had  not  in  time 


discovered  their  mistake,  he  would  certainly  haw 
been  slain.  Ahab  was  killed,  and  the  batik 
lost  [Ahab]  ;  but  Jehoshaphat  escaped,  and  r« 
turned  to  Jerusalem. 

On  his  return  from  this  imprudent  expc'  ' 
he  was  met  by  the  just  reproaches  of  the  propm^ 
Jehu.     The  best  atonement  he  could  make  for 
this  error  was   by  the  course  he  actually  took. 
He  resumed  his  labours  in  the  further  extirpation 
of  idolatry,  in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and 
the  improvement  of  his    realm.     He  now  mad* 
a  tour  of  his  kingdom  in   person,  that,  he  might 
see   the  ordinances  of  God  duly  established,  and 
witness  the  due  execution  of  his  intentions  respect- 
ing the   instruction  of  the  people  in   the  divine 
law.     This  tour   enabled    him   to  discern    many 
defects    in   the   local    administration    of  justice, 
which  he  then   applied   himself  to   remedy.     He 
appointed   magistrates   in  every  city,  for  the  de- 
termination of  causes  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ;  and 
the  nature  of  I  he  abuses  to  which  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  vvas  in  those  days  exposed,  may  lw 
gathered   from  his  excellent  charge  to  them  :— 
'  Take  heed   what  ye  do,  for  ye  judge  not   fn 
man,   but   for  the  Lord,  who  is  with  you    in  t\u 
judgment.     Wherefore   now   let  the   fear  of  the 
Lord    be   upon   you;    take   heed   and    do  it:    for 
ihere  is  no   iniquity  with  the  Lord   our  God*  nor 
respect  of  persons,  nor  taking  of  gifts.'     Then  he 
established  a  supreme  council  of  justice  at  Jeru- 
salem,   composed   of   priests,    Levites,   and    '  the 
chiefs  of   the    fathers;'    to   which   difficult   case? 
were  referred,  and  appeals   brought  from  the  pro- 
vincial   tribunals.     This   tribunal    also    was    in- 
ducted  by  a  weighty   but  short  charge  from  the 
king,  whose   conduct  in   this   and  other  matters 
places  him  at  the  very  head  of  the  monarchs  who 
reigned  over  Judah  as  a  separate  kingdom. 

The  activity  of  Jehoshaphat's  mind  vvas  then 
turned  towards  the  revival  of  that  7naritime  com-" 
.merce  which  had  been  established  by  Solomon. 
The  land  of  Edom  and  the  ports  of  the  Elanitie 
Gulf  were  still  under  the  power  of  Judah  ;  and 
in  them  the  king  prepared  a  fleet  for  the  voyage 
to  Ophir.  Unhappily,  however,  he  yielded  to  the 
wish  of  the  king  of  Israel,  ajid  allowed  him  to 
take  part  in  the  enterprise.  For  this  the  expe- 
dition was  doomed  of  God,  and  the  vessels  were 
wrecked  almost  as  soon  as  they  quitted  port. 
Instructed,  by  Eliezer,  the  prophet,  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  disaster,  Jehoshaphat  equipped  ane.v  fleet, 
and  having  this  time  declined  the  co-operation 
of  the  king  of  Israel,  the  voyage  prospered.  The 
trade  was  not,  however,  prosecuted  with  any  zed, 
and  was  soon  abandoned  [Commkuck], 

In  accounting  for  the  disposition  of  Jehosha- 
phat to  contract  alliances  with  the  king  of  Israel, 
we  are  to  remember  that  there  existed  a  poweifd 
tie  between  the  two  courts  in  the  marriage  of 
Jehoshaphat's  eldest  son  with  Athaliah,  me 
daughter  of  Ahab ;  and,  when  we  advelt  to  tlif 
part  in  public  affairs  which  that  princess  after- 
wards took,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  even 
.thus  early  she  possessed  an  influence  for  evil  in 
the  court  of  Judah. 

After  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel, 
Joram,  his  successor,  persuaded  Jeiioshapliat  to 
join  him  in  an  expedition  against  M..ab.  Thi» 
alliance  was,  however,  on  political  grounds,  morf 
excusable  than  the  two  former,  as  tn«  Moahitea, 
who  were  under  tribute  to  Israel,  might  draw  iuu 
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then  laus<=  the  Edomites,  who  were  tributary  to 
Judah.  Besides,  Moab  could  he  invaded  with 
most  advantage  from  the  south,  round  by  the  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  the  KnTg1  lof  Israel  could 
not  gain  access  to  them  in  that  quarter  hut  hy 
inarching  through  the  territories  of  Jehoshaphat. 
TTie  latter  not  rVfrry"  joined  Joram  with  his  own 
army,  hut  required  his  tributary,  the  king  of 
Kdom,  to  bring  his  forces'  into  the  Held.  During 
s^ren  days'  march  through  the  wilderness  of  Edom, 
the  army  suffered  much  from  want  of  water  ;  and 
hy  the  time  the  allies  came  in  sight  of  the  army 
or  Moab,  they  were  ready  to  perish  from  thirst. 
In  this  emergency  the  pious  Jehoshaphat  thought, 
as  usual,  of  consulting  the  Lord  ;  and  hearing 
that  the  prophet  Elisha  was  in  the  camp,  the 
three  kings  proceeded  to  his  tent.  For  the  sake 
of  Jehoshaphat,  and  for  his  sake  only,  deliverance 
was  promised  :  and  it  came  during  the  ensuing 
night,  in  the  shape  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  which  rolled  dowti  the  exhausted  wadys, 
and  rilled  the  pools  and  hollow  grounds.  After- 
wards Jehoshaphat  took  his  full  part  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  campaign,  till  the  armies  were 
induced  to  withdraw  in  horror,  hy  witnessing  the 
dreadful  act  of  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  in  offering 
up  his  eldest  son  in  sacrifice  upon  the  wall  of  the 
town  in  which  he  was  shut  up. 

This  war  kindled  another  much  more  dangerous 
to  Jehoshaphat.  The  Moahites.  being  highly  ex- 
asperated at  the  part  he  had  taken  against  them, 
turned  all  their  wrath  upon  him.  They  induced 
their  kindred,  the  Ammonites,  to  join  them,  ob- 
tained auxiliaries  from  the  Syrians,  and  even  drew 
over  the  Edomites  ;  so  that  the  strength  of  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  may  be  said  to  have  been 
united  for  this  great  enterprise.  The  allied  forces 
entered  the  land  of  Judah  and  encamped  at  En- 
gedi,  near  the  western  border  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
t his  extremity  Jehoshaphat  felt  that  all  his  defence 
lay  with  God.  A  solemn  fast  was  held,  and  the 
people  repaired  from  the  towns  to  Jerusalem  to 
seek  help  of  the  Lord.  In  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  multitude  the  king,  in  the  court  of  the 
temple,  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  God,  con- 
cluding with — '  O  our  God,  wilt  thou  not  judge 
them,  for  we  have  no  might  against  this  great 
company  that,  cometh  against  us,  neither  know 
we  what  to  do;  but  our  eyes  are  upon  thee.' 
He  ceased  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  silence 
which  ensued,  a  voice  was  raised  pronouncing 
deliverance  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  telling 
them  to  go  out  on  the  morrow  to  the  cliffs  over- 
looking the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  see  them 
all  overthrown  without  a  blow  from  them.  The 
voice  was  that  of  Jahaziel,  one  of  the  Levites. 
His  words  came  to  pass.  The  allies  quarrelled 
among  themselves  and  destroyed  each  other ;  so 
that  when  the  Judahites  came  the  next  day  they 
found  their  dreaded  enemies  all  dead,  and  nothing 
was T eft  for  them  hut  to  take  the  rich  spoils  of  the 
slain.  This  done,  they  returned  with  triumphal 
songs  to  Jerusalem.  This  great  event  was  recog- 
nised even  by  th-.>  neighboui  1hg  nations  as  the  act 
of  God  ;  and  so  strung  was  the  impression  which 
it'  made  upon  them,  that,  the  remainder  of  the 
good  king's  reign  was  .altogether  undisturbed. 
His  death,  however,  took  place  not  very  long 
after  this  at  the  age  of  sixty,  after  having  reigned 
twenfy-f  ve  years.  h.C.  *06.  Rfe  left  the  king- 
dom  >o    4  vrosixTous  condition   to  his  eldest   son 
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Jehoram,  whom  he  had  in  the  last  years  of  lux 
life  associated  with  him  in  the  go\  -eminent. 

'  Jehoshaphat,  who  sought  the  Lord  with  all  his 
heart,'  was  the  character  given  to  this  king  by 
Jehu,  when,  on  that  account,  he  gave  to  his 
grandsire  an  honourable  grave  (2  Chron.  xxii.  9). 
And  this,  in  fact,  was  the  sum  and  substance  of 
his  character.  The  Hebrew  annals  offer  the  ex- 
ample of  no  king  who  more  carefully  squared 
all  his  conduct  by  the  principles  of  the  theocracy. 
He  kept  the  lord  always  before  his  eyes,  and 
was  in  all  things  obedient  to  his  will  when  made 
known  to  him  by  the  prophets.  Few  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  manifested  so  much  zeal  for  the  real 
welfare  of  his  people,  or  took  measures  so  judi- 
cious to  promote  it.  His  good  talents,  the  bene- 
volence of  his  disposition,  and  his  generally  sound 
judgment  are  shown  not  only  in  the  great  mea- 
sures of  domestic  policy  which  distinguished  his 
reign,  but.  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
executed.  No  trace  can  be  found  in  him  of  that 
pride  which  dishonoured  some  and  ruined  other* 
of  the  kings  who  preceded  and  followed  him. 
Most  of  his  errors  arose  from  that  dangerous  fa- 
cility of  temper  which  sometimes  led  him  to  act 
against  the  dictates  of  his  naturally  sound  judg- 
ment, or  prevented  that  judgment  from  being 
fairly  exercised.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  wa* 
never  happier  or  more  prosperous  than  under  his 
reign ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  highest  praise 
that  can  be  given  to  any  king. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  VALLEY  OF,  the  name 
now  given  to  the  valley  which  hounds  Jerusalem 
on  the  east,  and  separates  it  from  the  Mount,  of 
Olives  [Jkkusalem]. 

In  Joel  iii.  2,  12,  we  read,  'the  Lord  will 
gather  all  nations  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  plead  with  them  there.'  Many  interpreters, 
Jewish  and  Christian,  conclude  from  this  that 
the  last  judgment  is  to  take  place  in  the  above- 
mentioned  valley.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that,  the  valley  then  bore  any  such  name; 
and  more  discreet  interpreters  understand  the  text 
to  denote  a  valley  in  which  some  great  victory 
was  to  be  won,  most  probably  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which  should  utterly  discomfit  the  ancient 
enemies  of  Israel,  and  resemble  the  victory  which 
Jehoshaphat  obtained  over  the  Ammonites,  Moah- 
ites, and  Edomites  (2  Chron.  xx.  22-26).  Others 
translate  I  lie  name  Jehoshaphat  into  God's  jitda- 
ment,  and  thus  read,  '  the  valley  of  God's  judg- 
ment,' which  is  doubtless  symbolical,  like  '  the 
valley  of  decision,'  i.  e.  of  punishment,  in  the  same 
chapter. 

>  JEHOSHEBA,  daughter  of  Jehoram,  sistei 
of  Ahaziah,  and  au:it  of  Joash,  kings  of  Judah. 
The  last  of  these  owed  his  life  to  her.  and  hit 
crown  to  her  husband,  the  high-priest  Jehoiada 
[J  kiioiada]. 

JEHOVAH  (Hjnp,  or  rather  perhaps  Jaiivkh 
(•"P.^.X  accord'ng  to  the  reading  suggested  by 
Ewahl,  Hiivernick,  and  others — the  name  bw 
which  God  was  pleased  to  make  himself  knowi" 
under  the  covenant,  to  the  ancient  Hehrev 
(Kxod.  vi.  2,  3).  The  impoit  <  I'  this  name  li/v 
been  considered  under  the  head  God. 

JEHU  (WPP,  God  is;  Sept.  *loG;  Cod.  Ainu 
'FaT/ot"),  tenth    king  0f  Israel,  and    founder  of  its 
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fourth  dynasty,  who  he^an  to  reign  in  B.C.  884, 
and  reigned  twenty-eight  years. 

Jehu  held  a  command  in  the  Israelite  army 
posted  at  Ramoth  Gilead  to  hold  in  check  the 
Syrians,  who  of  late  years  had  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  extend  their  frontier  to  the  Jordan,  and 
had  possessed  themselves  of  much  of  the  territory 
of  the  Israelites  east  of  that  river.  The  contest 
was  in  fact  still  carried  on  which  had  begun 
many  years  before  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  the 
present  king's  father,  who  had  lost,  his  life  in 
battle  before  this  very  Ramoth  Gilead.  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  had  taken  part  with  Joram,  king 
of  Israel,  in  this  war  ;  and  as  the  latter  had 
been  severely  'jyounded  in  a  recent  action,  and 
aad  gone  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds, 
Ahaziah  had  also  gone  thither  en  a  visit  of  sym- 
pathy to  him. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  a  council  of  war  was 
field  among  the  military  commanders  in  camp, 
when  very  unexpectedly  one  of  the  disciples  of  the 
prophets,  known  for  such  by  his  garb,  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  called  forth  Jehu,  de- 
claring that  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  him. 
He  had  been  sent  by  Elisha  the  prophet,  in  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  which  long  before  had  been 
confided  by  the  Lord  to  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  16), 
and  from  him  had  devolved  on  his  successor. 
When  they  were  alone  the  young  man  diew  forth 
a  horn  of  oil  and  ponied  it  upon  Jehu's  head,  with 
the  words,  'Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  I 
have  anointed  thee  king  over  the  people  of  the 
Lord;  even  over  Israel.  And  thou  shalt  smite 
the  house  of  Ahab  thy  master,  that  I  may  avenge 
the  blood  of  my  servants  the  prophets,  and  the 
blood  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  at  the  hand 
of  Jezebel"  (2  Kings  ix.  7,  8).  Surprising  as 
t  lis  message. must  have  been,  and  awful  the  duty 
which  it  imposed,  Jehu  was  fully  equal  to  the 
task  and  the  occasion.  He  returned  to  the  coun- 
cil, probably  with  an  altered  air,  for  he  was  asked 
what  had  been  the  communication  of  the  young 
prophet  to  him.  He  told  them  plainly;  and 
they  were  obviously  ripe  for  defection  from  the 
house  of  Ahab,  for  they  were  all  delighted  at 
the  news,  and  taking  him  in  triumph  to  l  the  top 
of  the  stairs,"  they  spread  their  mantles  beneath 
his  feet,  and  proclaimed  iiim  king  by  sound  of 
trum})et  in  the  presence  of  all  the  trooj*. 

Jehu  was  not  a  man  to  lose  any  advantage 
through  remissness.  He  immediately  entered  his 
.hariot,  in  order  that  his  presence  at  Jezreel  should 
be  the  first  announcement  which  Joram  could 
receive  of  this  revolution. 

As  soon  as  the  advance  of  Jehu  and  his  party 
was  seen  in  the  distance  by  the  watchmen  upon 
the  palace-tower  in  Jezreel,  two  messengers  were 
successively  sent  forth  to  meet  him,  and  were 
commanded  by  Jehu  to  follow  in  his  rear.  But 
when  the  watchman  reported  that  he  could  now 
recognise  the  furious  driving  of  Jehu,  Joram 
went  forth  himself  to  meet  him,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  the  king  of  Judah.  They  met  in  the 
field  of  Naboth,  so  fatal  to  the  house  of  Ahab. 
The  king  saluted  him  with  'Is  it  peace,  Jehu?' 
and  received  the  answer,  'What  peace,  so  long 
as  the  whoredoms  (idolatries)  of  thy  mother  Jezebel 
and  her  witchcrafts  are  so  many';'  This  com- 
pletely opened  the  eyes  of  Joram,  who  exclaimed 
to  the  king  of  Judah,  'There  is  treachery,  O 
ibsuiah  !'  and  turned  to  flee.     But  Jehu  felt  no 


infirmity  of  purpose,  and  knew  that  the  shj htetf 
wavering  might  be  fatal  to  him.  He  therefore 
drew  a  bow  with  his  full  strength  and  tent  forth 
an  arrow  which  passed  through  the  king's  heart, 
Jehu  caused  the  body  to  be  thrown  back  into  the 
field  of  Naboth,  out  of  which  he  had  passed  in  his 
attempt  at  flight,  and  grimly  remarked  to  Bidkar 
his  captain,  '  Remember  how  that,  when  I  and 
thou  rode  together  after  Ahab  his  father,  the  Lord 
laid  this  burden  upon  him.'  The  king  of  Judah 
contrived  to  escape,  but  not  without  a  wound,  of 
which  he  afterwards  died  at  Megiddo  [Ahaziah]. 
Jehu  then  entered  the  city,  whither  the  news  of 
this  transaction  had  already  preceded  him.  As 
he  passed  under  the  walls  of  the  palace  Jezebel 
herself,  studiously  arrayed  for  effect,  appeared  at 
one  of  the  windows,  and  saluted  him  with 
question  such  as  might  have  shaken  a  man  o. 
weaker  nerves,  '  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his 
master?'  But  Jehu  was  unmoved,  and  instead 
of  answering  her,  called  out, '  Who  is  on  my  side, 
who?'  when  several  eunuchs  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  window,  to  whom  he  cried,  '  Throw 
her  down!"  and  immediately  this  proud  and 
guilty  woman  lay  a  blood-stained  corjise  in  the 
road,  and  •  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  horses 
[Jiwebei.].  Jehu  then  went  in  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  palace. 

He  was  now  master  of  Jezreel,  which  was,  next 
to  Samaria,  the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
he  could  not  feel  secure  while  the  capital  itseK" 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  family,  and  o. 
those  who  might  be  supposed  to  feel  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Ahab.  The  force  of 
the  blow  which  he  had  struck  was,  however,  fel; 
even  in  Samaria.  When  therefore  he  wrote  to 
the  persons  in  authority  there  the  somewhat 
ironical  but  designedly  intimidating  counsel,  to 
set  up  one  of  the  young  princes  in  Samaria  as 
king  and  fight  out  the  matter  which  lay  between 
them,  they  sent  a  very  submissive  answer,  giving 
in  their  adhesion,  and  professing  their  readiness  to 
obey  in  all  things  his  commands.  A  second  letter 
from  Jehu  tested  this  profession  in  a  truly  horrid 
and  exceedingly  Oriental  manner,  requiring  them 
to  appear  before  him  on  the  morrow,  bringing 
with  them  the  heads  of  all  the  royal  princes  in 
Samaria.  A  fallen  house  meets  with  little  pity  in 
the  East;  and  when  the  new  king  left  his  palac* 
the  next  morning,  he  found  seventy  human  heads 
piled  up  in  two  heaps  at  his  gate.  There,  in  th« 
sight  of  these  heaps,  Jehu  took  occasion  to  explain 
his  conduct,  declaring  that  he  must  be  regarded 
as  the  appointed  minister  of  the  divine  decrees, 
pronounced  long  since  against  the  house  of  Ahab 
by  the  prophets,  not  one  of  whose  words  should 
fall  to  the  ground.  He  then  continued  his  pro- 
scriptions by  exterminating  in  Jezreel  not  only  all 
in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  the  condemned  race 
flowed,  but  also — by  a  considerable  stretch  of  his 
commission — those  officers,  ministers,  and  crea- 
tures of  the  late  government,  who,  if  suffered  to 
live,  would  most  likely  be  disturbers  of  his  own 
reign.  He  then  proceeded  to  Samaria.  So  rapid 
had  been  these  proceedings  that  he  met  some  of 
the  nephews  of  the  king  of  Judah,  who  were  going 
to  join  their  uncle  at  Jezreel,  and  had  as  yet  heard 
nothing  of  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place. 
These  also  perished  under  Jehu's  now  fully, 
awakened  thirst  for  blood,  to  the  number  of  forty 
two  persons. 
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On  ftie  way  he  took  up  into  his  chariot  the 
pious  Jehonadab  the  Rechabite,  whose  austere 
virtue  and  respected  character  would,  as  he  felt, 
go  far  to  hallow  his  proceedings  in  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude.  At  Samaria  he  continued  the 
extirpation  of  the  persons  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  late  government.  This,  far  from 
being  in  any  way  singular,  is  a  common  circum- 
stance in  eastern  revolutions.  But  the  great 
object  of  Jehu  was  to  exterminate  the  ministers 
and  more  devoted  adherents  of  Baal,  who  had 
been  much  encouraged  by  Jezebel.  There  was 
even  a  temple  to  this  idol  in  S.imaria;  and  Jehu, 
never  scrupulous  about  the  means  of  reaching 
objects  which  he  believed  to  be  good,  laid  a  snare 
by  which  he  hojied  to  cut  off  the  main  body  of 
Baal's  ministers  at  one  blow.  He  professed  to 
be  a  more  zealous  servant  of  Baal  than  Ahab 
had  been,  and  proclaimed  a  great  festival  in  his 
honour,  at  which  none  but  his  true  servants  were 
*o  he  present.  The  prophets,  priests,  and  officers 
of  Baal  assembled  from  all  parts  for  this  great 
sacrifice,  and  sacerdotal  vestments  were  given  to 
•them,  that  none  of  Jehovah's  worshippers  might 
be  taken  for  them.  When  the  temple  was  full, 
soldiers  were  posted  so  that  none  might  escape  ; 
and  so  soon  as  the  sacrifice  had  been  offered,  the 
word  was  given  by  the  king,  the  soldiers  entered 
the  temple,  and  put  all  the  worshippers  to  the 
sword.  The  temple  itself  was  then  demolished, 
the  images  overthrown,  and  the  site  turned  into  a 
common  jakes.. 

Notwithstanding  this  zeal  of  Jehu  in  extermi- 
nating the  grosser  idolatries  which  had  grown  up 
under  his  immediate  predecessors,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  subvert  the  policy  which  had  led 
Jeroboam  and  his  successors  to  maintain  the 
schismatic  establishment  of  the  golden  calves  in 
Dan  and  Beth-el.  The  grounds  of  this  policy  are 
explained  in  the  article  Jeroboam,  a  reference 
to  winch  will  show  the  grounds  of  Jehu's  hesita- 
tion in  this  matter.  This  was,  however,  a  crime 
in  him — the  worship  rendered  to  the  golden  calves 
being  plainly  contrary  to  the  law;  a*""'  v-  should 
iiave  felt  that  He  who  had  apr'^'-VA  him  to  the 
throne  would  have  maintained  him  in  it,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  dangers  which  might  seem 
likely  to  ensue  from  permitting  his  subjects  to 
repair  at  the  great  festivals  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  rival  kingdom,  which  was  the  centre  of  the 
theocratical  worship  and  of  sacerdotal  service. 
Here  Jehu  fell  short :  and  this  very  policy,  ap- 
parently so  prudent  and  far-sighted,  by  which  he 
Soped  to  secure  the  stability  and  independence  of 
/is  kingdom,  was  that  on  account  of  which  the 
term  of  ride  granted  to  his  dynasty  was  shortened. 
For  this,  it  was  foretold  that,  his  dynasty  should 
extend  only  to  four  generations;  and  for  this,  the 
divine  aid  was  withheld  from  him  in  his  wars 
with  the  Syrians  under  Hazael  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  Ilence  the  war  was  disastrous  to  him, 
and  the  Syrians  were  aide  to  maintain  themselves 
in  the  |K)ssession  of  a  great  part  of  his  territories 
beyond  the  Jordan.  He  died  in  b.c  856,  and 
was  buried  in  Samaria,  leaving  the  throne  to  his 
son  Jehoa.iaz. 

There  is  nothing  difficult  to  understand  in  the 

character  of  Jehu       He  was  one  of  those  decisive, 

terrible,  and  ambitious,  yet   prudent,  calculating, 

jjMsaiunless  men,  whom  (iod  from  time  to  time 

m  t  >  change  the  late  of  empires  and  execute 


his  judgments  on  the  earth.  He  boasted  of  his  zeal 
— *  come  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord  '—but  at  the 
bottom  it  was  zeal  for  Jehu.  His  zeal  was  great 
so  long  as  it  led  to  acts  which  squared  with  his  own 
interests,  but  it  cooled  marvellously  when  required 
to  take  a  direction  in  his  judgment  less  favourable 
to  them.  Even  his  zeal  in  extirpating  the  idolatrv 
of  Baal  is  not  free  from  suspicion.  The  altar  ot 
Baal  was  that  which  Ahab  had  associated  with 
his  throne,  and  in  overturning  the  latter  he  could 
not  prudently  let.  the  former  stand,  surrounded  as 
it  was  by  attached  adherents  of  the  house  which 
he  had  extirpated  (2  Kings  ix.-x.). 

2.  JEHU,  son  of  Hanani,  a  prophet,  who  was 
sent  to  pronounce  upon  Baasha,  king  of  Israel, 
and  his  house,  the  same  awful  doom  which  had 
been  already  executed  upon  the  house  of  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  xvi.  1-7).  The  same  prophet  wis,  many 
years  after,  commissioned  to  reprove  Jehoshaphat 
for  his  dangerous  connection  with  the  house  of 
Ahab  (2  Chron.  xix.  2). 

JEPHTHAH  (Hn^,  opener;  Sept.  *l«l>Oae), 
ninth  judge  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  person  named  Gilead  by  a 
concubine.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
expelled  from  his  home  by  the  envy  of  his 
brothers,  who  refused  him  any  share  of  the 
heritage,  and  he  withdrew  to  the  land  of  Tob, 
beyond  the  frontier  of  the  Hebrew  territories.  It 
is  clear  that  he  had  before  tin's  distinguished 
himself  by  his  daring  chaw'tff  and  akill  in 
arms  ;  for  no  sooner  was  his  wi»hv<rawment  known 
than  a  great  number  of  m«a  of  desperate  fortunes 
repaired  to  him,  and  he  became  their  chief.  His 
position  was  now  very  similar  to  that  of  David 
when  he  withdrew  from  the  court  of  Saul.  To 
maintain  the  people  who  had  thus  linked  their 
fortunes  with  his,  there  was  no  other  resource  than 
that  sort  of  brigandage  which  is  accounted  ho- 
nourable in  the  East,  so  long  as  it  is  exercised 
against  public  or  private  enemies,  and  is  not 
marked  by  needless  cruelty  or  outrage.  Even 
our  different  climate  and  manners  afford  some 
parallel  in  the  Robin  Hoods  of  former-days;  in 
the  border  forays,  when  England  and  Scotland 
were  ostensibly  at  peace;  and — in  principle, 
however  great  the  formal  difference — in  the  au- 
thorized and  popular  piracies  of  Drake,  Raleigh, 
and  the  other  naval  heroes  of  the  Elizabethan 
era.  So  Jephthah  confined  his  aggressions  to  the 
borders  of  the  small  neighbouring  nations,  who 
were  in  some  sort  regarded  as  the  natural  enemies 
of  Israel,  even  when  there  was  no  actual  war  be- 
tween them. 

Jephthah  led  this  kind  of  life  for  some  years, 
during  which  his  dashing  exploits  and  successful 
enterprises  procured  him  a  higher  military  reputa- 
tion than  any  other  man  of  his  time  enjoyed.  The 
qualities  required  to  ensure  success  in  such  opera- 
tion! were  little  different  from  (hose  required  in 
actual  warfare,  as  warfare  was  conducted  in  the 
Eaat  before  fire-arms  came  into  general  use ;  and 
hence  the  reputation  which  might  be  thus  a< . 
quired  was  more  truly  military  than  is  easiU 
conceivable  by  modern  and  occidental  readers. 

Afiet  the  death  of  Jair  the  Israelite*  gradually 
fell  into  their  favourite  idolatiies,  and  were 
punished  by  subjection  to  the  Philistines  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  the  Ammonites  on  thf 
east  of  tha*   river.     The  oppression  which  they 
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sustained  for  eighteen  years  became  at  length  so 
heavy  that  they  recovered  their  senses  and  re- 
turned to  fhe  God  of  their  fathers  with  humilia- 
tion and  tears ;  and  he  wasappe.ised,  and  premised 
them  deliverance  from  their  affliction  (b.c.  1143). 
The  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  having  resolved 
to  oppose  the  Ammonites,  Jephthah  seems  to 
occur  to  every  one  as  the  most  fitting  leader.  A 
deputation  was  accordingly  sent  to  invite  him  to 
take  the  command.  After  some  demur,  on  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  he  had  formerly  received, 
he  consented.  The  rode  hero  commenced  his 
operations  with  a  degree  of  diplomatic  considera- 
tion and  dignity  for  which  we  are  not  prepared. 
The  Ammonites  being  a-sembled  in  force  for  one 
of  those  ravaging  incursions  by  which  they  had  re- 
peatedly desolated  the  land,  lie  sent  to  their  camp 
a  formal  complaint  of  the  invasion,  and  a  demand 
of  the  ground  of  their  proceeding.  This  is  highly 
interesting,  because  it  shows  that  even  in  that 
aije  a  cause  for  war  was  judged  necessary — no 
one  being  supposed  to  war  without  provocation  ; 
and  in  this  case  Jephthah  demanded  what  cause 
the  Ammonites  alleged  to  justify  their  aggressive 
operations.  Their  answer  was,  that  the  land  of 
the  Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan  was  theirs.  It 
had  originally  belonged  to  them,  from  whom  it 
nad  been  taken  by  the  Amorites,  who  had  been 
dispossessed  by  t lie  Israelites  :  and  on  this  ground 
they  claimed  the  restitution  of  these  lands. 
Jephthah  s  reply  laid  down  the  just  principle 
which  has  been  followed  out  in  the  practice  of 
civilized  nations,  and  is  maintained  by  all  the 
great  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  The  land 
belonged  to  the  Israelites  by  right  of  conquest 
from  the  actual  possessors;  and  they  could  not 
lie  expected  to  recognise  any  antecedent  claim  of 
former  possessors,  for  whom  they  had  not  acted, 
who  had  rendered  them  no  assistance,  and  who  had 
themselves  displayed  hostility  against  the  Israel- 
ites. It  was  not  to  be  exacted  that  they  would 
conquer  the  country  from  the  powerful  kings  who 
had  it  in  possession,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  re- 
storing it  to  the  ancient  occupants,  of  whom  they 
had  no  favourable  knowledge,  and  of  whose  pre- 
vious claims  they  were  scarcely  cognizant.  But 
the  Ammonites  re-asserted  their  former  views,  and 
on  this  issue  they  took  the  field.  • 

When  Jephthah  set  forth  against  the  Ammon- 
ites he  solemnly  vowed  to  the  Lord,  'If  thou 
shah  without  fail  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon 
into  my  bands,  then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever 
cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me, 
when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Am- 
mon, shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer 
it  up  for  a  burnt  offering.'  He  teas  victorious. 
The  Ammonites  sustained  a  terrible  overthrow. 
He  did  return  in  peace  to  his  house  in  Mizpeh. 
As  he  drew  nigh  his  house,  the  one  that  came 
forth  to  meet  him  was  his  own  daughter,  his  only 
child,  in  whom  his  heart  was  bound  up.  She, 
with  her  fair  companions,  came  to  greet  the  tri- 
umphant hero  *  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.' 
But  he  no  sooner  saw  her  than  he  rent  his  robes, 
and  cried,  *  Alas,  my  daughter  !  thou  hast  brought 
me  very  low  ;  .  .  .  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth 
unto  the  Lord,  and  cannot  go  back.'  Nor  did 
•he  ask  it.  She  replied,  '  My  father,  if  thou  hast 
opened  thy  mouth  urito  the  Lord,  do  to  me  ac- 
cording to  that  which  has  proceeded  out  of  thy 
mouth  :  forasmuch  as  the   Lord  hath  taken  ven- 


geance for  thee  of  thine  enemies,  the  childTv 

Ammon.'       But  after  a  pause   she  added,  •  Le* 

this  thing   be    done  for  me:   let    me  alone    two 

months,  that  I  may   go  up  and  down   upon  th* 

mountains,  and    bewail  my  virginity.  I   and    mf 

fellows.'      Her  father  of   course  assented  ;    and 

when  the  time  expired  she  returned,  and,  we  are 

told,  '  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow.'     It 

is  then  added  thai  it  became  '  a  custom  in  Israel, 

that  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament 

the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  three  days 

in  the  year.'  *  • 

The  victory  over  the  Ammonites  was  fjl  lowed 

by     a    quarrel    with     the     proud     and     powerful 

Ephraimites    on   the   west   of  the  Jordan.     This 

tribe   was  displeased  at  having   had   no  share  i£ 

the  glory  of  the  recent  victory,  and  a  large  body  of 

men  belonging  to  it,  who  had  crossed   the  river  to 

share  in  the  action,  used  very  high  and  threatening 

language  when  they  found   their  services  were  not 

required.      Jephthah,  finding    his   remonstrances 

had  no  effect,  re-assembled  some  of  his  disbanded 

troops  and  gave  the  Ephraimites  battle,  when  they 

were   defeated   with     much    loss.       The    victors 

seized  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  and  when  any  one 

came  to  pass  over,  they  made  him  pronounce  the 

word  SJiibboleth  [an  ear  of  corn],  but  if  he  could 

not  give  the  aspiration,  and  pronounced  the  word 

as  Sibboh-th,  they  knew  him    for   an    Ephraimite, 

and  slew  him  on  the  spot.     This  is  a  remarkable 

instance  of  the  dialectical  differences,  answering 

to  the  varieties  m  our  provincialisms,  which  had 

already  sprung  up  among  the  tribes,  and  of  which 

other  instances  occur  in  Scripture. 

Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years,  during  which 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  was  almost  if  not  altogether  con- 
fined to  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
'  Jephthah's  rash  vow ;  '  the  question  being 
whether,  in  doing  to  his  daughter  '  according  to 
his  vow,1  he  really  did  offer  her  in  sacrifice  or  not. 
The  negative  has  been  stoutly  maintained  by 
many  able  pens,  from  a  natural  anxiety  to  clear 
the  character  of  one  of  the  heroes  in  Israel  from 
so  dark  a  stain.  But  the  more  the  plain  rules  of 
common  sense  have  been  exercised  in  our  view  of 
biblical  transactions;  and  the  better  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  realizing  a  distinct  idea  of  the  times  in 
which  Jephthah  lived  and  of  fhe  position  which  he 
occupied,  the  less  reluctance  there  has  been  t« 
admit  the  interpretation  which  the  first  view  of 
the  passage  suggests  to  every  reader,  which  is,  that 
he  really  did  offer  her  in  sacrifice.  The  expla- 
nation which  denies  this  maintains  that  she  was 
rather  doomed  to  perpetual  celibacy  ;  and  this,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  on  the  strength  of  phrases  which,  to 
one  who  really  understands  the  character  of  the 
Hebrew  people  and  their  language,  suggest  no- 
thing more  than  that  it  was  considered  a  lament- 
able thing  for  any  daughter  of  Israel  to  die 
childless.  To  live  unmarried  was  required  by  no 
law,  custom,  or  devotement  among  the  Jews  :  no 
one  had  a  right  to  impose  so  odious  a  condition 
on  another,  nor  is  any  such  condition  implied  or 
expressed  in  the  vow  which  Jephthah  uttered.  To 
get  rid  of  a  difficulty  which  has  no  place  in  the  text, 
but  arises  from  our  reluctance  to  receive  that  text 
in  its  obvious  meaning — we  invent  a  new  thing  in 
Israel,  a  thing  never  heard  of  among  the  Hebrew! 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  more  entirely 
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^hv^I  to  their  [>eculiar  notions  than  any  thing 
which  the  wit  ol  man  ever  devised — such  as  that. 
a  damsel  should  tie  consecrated  to  perpetual  vir- 
ginity in  consequence  of  a  vow  of  her  father, 
which  vow  itself  says  nothing  of  the  kind.  If 
people  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  in  their 
interpretations  of  Scripture  by  dislike  to  take  the 
words  in  their  obvious  meaning,  we  might  at 
least  expect  that  the  explanations  they  would 
have  us  receive  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
notions  of  the  Hebrew  people,  instead  of  being  en- 
tirely and  obviously  opposed  to  them.  The  Jewish 
commentators  themselves  generally  admit  that 
Je-'hthah  really  sacrificed  his  daughter;  and  even 
go  so  far  as  to  allege  that  the  change  in  the  pon- 
tifical dynasty  from  the  house  of  Eleazar  to  that  of 
Ithamar  was  caused  by  the  high-priest  of  the  time 
having  suffered  this  transaction  to  take  place. 

It  is  very  true  that  human  sacrifices  weie  for- 
bidden by  the  law.  But  in  the  rude  and  un- 
settled age  in  which  the  judges  lived,  when  the 
Israelites  had  adopted  a  vast  number  of  errone- 
ous notions  and  practices  from  their  heathen 
neighbours,  many  things  were  done,  even  by 
good  men,  which  the  law  forbade  quite  as  posi- 
tively as  human  sacrifice.  Such,  for  instance, 
was  the  setting  up  of  the  altar  by  Gideon  at  his 
native  Ophrah,  in  direct  Imt  undesigned  opposi- 
tion to  one  of  the  most  stringent  enactments  of  the 
Mosaical  code. 

It  is  certain  that  human  sacrifice  was  deemed 
meritorious  and  propitiatory  by  the  neighbouring 
nations  [Sacrifice]  ;  and, considering  the  manner 
of  life  the  hero  had  led,  the  recent  idolatries  in 
whir  h  the  people  had  been  plunged,  and  the 
peculiarly  vague  notions  of  the  tribes  beyond  the 
Jordan,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  contemplated 
from  the  first  a  lrunan  sacrifice,  as  the  most  costly 
offering  to  God  known  to  him.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  he  could  expect  any  other  creature  than 
a  human  being  to  come  forth  out  of  the  door  of 
his  house  to  meet  him  on  his  return.  His  house 
was  surely  not-  a  place  for  flocks  and  herds,  nor 
could  any  animal  be  expected  to  come  forth  'to 
meet  him,"  i.  e.  with  the  purpose  of  meeting  him, 
on  his  return.  We  think  it  likely  that  he  even  ttffl* 
fern  pi  a  ted  the  possibility  that  his  daughter  mignc 
be  the  person  to  come  forth,  and  that  he  took  merit 
to  himself  fur  not  expressly  withholding  even  his 
only  child  from  the  operation  of  a  vow  which  he 
deemed  likely  to  promote  the  success  of  his  arms. 
His  affliction  when  bis  daughter  actually  came1 
f)ith  is  quite  compatible  with  this  notion;  and 
the  depth  of  that  affliction  is  scarcely  reconcil- 
ahle  with  any  other  alternative  than'  the  actual 
sacrifice. 

If  we  again  look  at  the  text,  Jephthah  vows 
that  whatsoever  came  foith  from  the  door  of  his 
house  to  meet  him  '  ?hall  surely  be  the  Lord's, 
and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  bumf-offering,'  which, 
in  fact,  was  the  regular  way  of  making  a  thing 
wholly  the  Lord's.  ,  Afterwards  we  are  told  that 
'  he  did  with  hoc  according  to  his  vow,"  that  is, 
according  to  the  plain  meaning  of  plain  words, 
offered  her  for  a  Imp. nf-offei Wig.  Then  follows  the 
intimation  mat  the  da»n_diteis  of  Israel  lamented 
her  four  days  every  year.  People  lanfi.t  the  dead, 
not  the  living.  The  whole  story  is  consistent  and 
intelligible,  while  the  saciilice  it  understood  to 
nave  actually  taken  place  ;  but  becomes  per- 
plexed and  difficult  as  soon  as  we  \#x\u  *o  turn 
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aside  from  this  obvious  meaning  in  search  of  re- 
condite explanations. 

The  circumstances  of  this  immolation  we  can 
never  know.  It  probably  took  place  at  some  on* 
of  the  altars  beyond  the  Jordan.  That  it.  took 
place  at  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle,  and  that  the 
high-priest  was  the  sacrificer,  as  painters  usually 
represent  the  scene,  and  even  as  some  Jewish 
writers  believe,  is  outrageously  contrary  to  all  the 
probabilities  of  the  case. 

Professor  Bush,  in  his  elaborate  note  on  the  text, 
maintains  with  us  that  a  human  sacrifice  was 
all  along  contemplated.  But  he  suggests  that 
during  the  two  months,  Jephthah  might  have  ob- 
tained better  information  respecting  the  nature 
of  vows,  by  which  he  would  have  learned  that  his 
daughter  could  not  be  legally  offered,  but  might 
be  redeemed  at  a  valuation  (Lev.  xx\  ii.  2-12). 
This  is  possible,  and  is  much  more  likely  than  the 
popular  alternative  of  perpetual  celibacy  ;  but  we 
have  serious  doubts  whether  even  this  meets  the 
conclusion  that  '  he  did  with  her  according  to  his 
vow."  Besides,  in  tins  case,  where  was  the  ground 
for  the  annual  t  lamentations'  of  the  daughters  of 
Israel,  or  even  for  the  '  celebrations'  which  some 
understand  the  word  to  mean?  See  the  Notes 
of  the  Pictorial  Bible  and  Bush's  Xotes  on 
Judges;  comp.  Calmefs  Dissertation  sur  le 
y<su  de  Jephte,  in  Comment.  Litthal,  torn.  ii. ; 
Dresde,  Votum  Jephthcc  ex  Antiq.  Judaica  illustr. 
1778;  Randolf,  Erklar.  d.  Gelubdes  Jephtha,  in 
F.iohhorn's  Repertorium,v\\\.  13;  Lightfoofsifar- 
momj,  under  Judges  xi.,  Enibhin,  cap.  xvi.,  Ser- 
mon on  Judges  xi.  39;  Bp.  Russell's  Connection 
of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  i.  479-41)2. 

JEREMIAH  OJTW  and  JVpT,  raised  up 
or  appointed  by  God;  Sept.  'lzpe/xias)  was  the 
son  of  Hilkiah,  a  priest  of  Anal  both,  in  the  land 
of  Benjamin  [Anathoth].  Many  have  sup 
posed  that  his  falher  was  the  high  priest  of  the 
same  name  (2  Kings  xxii.  8),  who  found  the 
book  of  the  law  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah 
(Umbreit,  Praktischcr  Commtntar  uher  den 
Jeremia,  p.  x. ;  see  Carpzov,  Introd.  part  iii.  p. 
,«>U).  This,  however,  seems  improbable  on  several 
grounds  : — first,  there  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah  to  lead  us  to  ihink  that  his  father  was 
more  than  an  ordinary  priest  ('  Hilkiah  [one]  of 
the  priests,' Jer.  i.  I); — again,  the  name  Hilkiah 
was  common  amongst  the  Jews  (see  2  Kings  xviii. 
13:  1  Chron.  vi.  45,  xxvi.  II;  Neh.  viii.  4 ; 
Jer.  xxix.  3); — and  lastly,  his  residence  at  Ana- 
thoth is  evidence  that  he  belonged  to  the  line  of 
Abiathar  (1  Kings  ii.  26-35),  who  was  deposed 
from  the  high-priest's  office  by  Solomon:  after 
which  time  the  office  appears  to  have  remained  in 
the  line  of  Zadok.  Jeremiah  was  very  young 
when  the  word  of  the  Lord  first  c.;ime  to  him 
(ch.  i.  6).  This  event  took  place  in  the 
thhteenth  year  of  Josiah  (b.c.  (329),  whilst  the 
youthful  prophet  still  lived  at  Anathoth.  It  would 
seem  that  he  remained  in  his  native  city  several 
yi  ars,  Imt  at  length,  in  order  to  escape  'he  |>ei>-e- 
cution  of  his  fellow  townsmen  ch.  xi.  21j.  and 
even  of  his  own  family  (ch.  xii.  (>),  as  well  as 
to  have  a  w  ider  field  for  his  exertions,  he  left 
Anathoth  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Jeiusalem. 
The  tinning  of  the  liook  of  the  law.  ti\e  \  ears 
after  the  commencement  of  his  predictions,  must 
have  produced  a  powerful   influence  on  toe  mind 
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of  Jeremian,  and   king  Josiah    no  doubt    fo  nd 
him  a  powerful   ally  in  carrying  it  to  eff  ct   the 

reformation  of  religious' worship  ^2  Kings  xxiii. 
1-25)  During  the  reign  of  this  moarch,  we 
may  readily  believe  that  Jeremiah  wouiu  be  in  no 
way  nioWed  in  his  work ;  and  that  from  the 
time  of  his  quitting  Anathoth  to  tne  eighteenth 
year  of  his  ministry,  he  probably  uttered  hap 
warnings  without  interruption,  though  with 
little  success  (see  ch.  xi.).  Indeed,  the  refur- 
mation  itself  was  nothing  more  than  the  forcible 
repression  of  idolatrous  and  heathen  rites,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  external  service  of  God,  by 
the  command  of  the  king.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
was  the  influence  of  the  court  on  behalf  of  the 
'rue  religion  withdrawn,  than  it  was  evident  that 
no  lval  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Jeremiah,  who  hitherto  was 
at  least  protected  by  the  influence  of  the  pious 
king  Josiah.  soon  became  the  object  of  attack,  as 
he  must  doubtless  lave  long  been  the  object  of 
dislike,  to  those  whose  interests  were  identified 
with  the  corruptions  of  religion.  We  hear  nothing 
of  the  prophet  during  the  three  months  which 
constituted  the  short  reign  of  Jehoahaz  :  but  'in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  '  the 
prophet  was  interrupted  i:j  his  ministry  by  *  the 
priests  and  the  prophets,"  who  with  the  jxipulace 
brought  him  l)efore  the  civil  authorities,  urging 
that  capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on 
him  for  his  threatenings  of  evil  on  tlie  city  unl.-s 
the  people  amended  their  ways  (ch.  xxvij.  .  The 
prince  "*em  to  have  been  in  some  decree  aware 
of  the  results  which  the  general  corruption  was 
bringing  on  the  state,  and  if  they  did  not.  them- 
selves yield  !o  the  exhortations  of  the  prophet, 
they  acknowledged  that  he  spoke  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  were  quite  averse  from  so  openly 
renouncing  His  authority  as  to  put  His  messenger 
to  death.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  rather 
owing  to  the  personal  influence  of  one  or  two, 
especially  Ahikam,  than  to  any  general  feeling 
favourable  to  Jeremiah,  that  his  life  was  preserved ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  he  was  then  either  placed 
under  restraint,  or  else  was  in  so  much  danger 
from  the  animosity  of  his  adversaries  as  to  make  it 
prudent  for  him  not  to  appear  in  public.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (b.c.  GOG)  he  was. com- 
manded to  write  the  predictions  which  had  been 
given  through  him,  and  to  read  them  to  the  people. 
From  the  cause,  probably,  which  we  have  inti- 
mated above,  he  was.  as  he  says,  'shut  up,"  and 
could  not  himself  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord 
(ch.  xxx vi.  5).  He  therefore  deputed  Baruch  to 
Write  the  predictions  after  him,  and  to  read  them 
publicly  on  the  fast  -day.  These  threatenings 
being  thus  anew  made  public,  Baruch  was  sum- 
moned before  the  princes  to  give  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  roll  containing  them 
had  come  iuto  hi*s  possession.  The  princes,  who, 
without  strength  of  principle  to  oppose  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  king,  had  sulhcient  respect  for  religion, 
as  well  as  sagacity  enough  to  discern  the  importance 
9*  listening  to  the  voice  of  God's  prophet,  advised 
both  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  to  conceal  themselves, 
whilst  they  endeavoured  to  influence  the  mind  of 
fhe  king  by  reading  the  roll  to  him.  The  result 
showed  that  their  precautions  were  not  needless. 
T\ie  bold  self-will  and  reckless  daring  of  the 
monarch  refused  to  listen  to  any  advice,  even 
though  coming  wif*h  the  professed  sanctiou  of  the 
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W!osf  High.    Having  read  thee  o;  fur  leaT  es  '  'ji 
.ut  the  roll  with  the  penknife  and  i  ast  it  into  the 
f:te  that  was  on  the  hearth,  until  all  tne  roll  was 
resumed,'  and   gave   immediate    orders   for  the 
9 ■. prehension  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  who.  h  w- 
ever,    were    both    preserved  from   the   vindic  ve 
monarch.      Of  the  history  of  Jeremiah  during    he 
ei^-ht   or   nine   remaining   years   of  the   reign  of 
Je'.oiakim  we  have  no  certain  account.     At  ;lje 
command  of  God  he   procured  another  roll,    n 
w*  ion    he    wrote   all    that   was    in    the   roll  de- 
stroyed   by  the  king,    'and  added  besides  unto 
them  many    like  words "    (ch.   xxxvi.  32).      In 
the    e'hort    reign   of   his    successor  Jehoiachin    or 
Jeco..iau,   we   find    him   still   uttering   his  voic« 
of   warning   (see  eh.   xiii.    18;    comp.    2  Kings 
xxiv    12,  and  ch.  xxii.  21-30),  though  without 
effe^.     It  was  probably  either  during  this  reign, 
ox  af  Me  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
that  T  tJ  was   put   in  confinement  by  Pashur,  the 
<chie<"  governor  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.'     He 
seeirw   however,  soon  to  have  been  liberated,  as  we 
find  th,»/  '  they  had  not  put  him  into  prison'  when 
the  ;in,v    of   Nebuchadnezzar    commenced    the 
siege   '<    Jerusalem.     The   Cbaldaeans   drew   olT 
their   \.n\y   for   a   time,    on    the  rep.at    of   help 
coming  rYom   Egypt  to   the   besieged  city  ;   and 
now  feel.ng  the  danger  to  be  imminent,  and  yet 
a  ray  of  hope  brightening  their  pros]>ec;s,  the  king 
entreatec  Jeremiah  to  pray  to  the  Lord  for  them. 
The  hoix*  of  the  king   were  not  respnded   to  in 
the  mese«.ge  which  Jeremiah   received  from  God. 
He  was  aM  ued    that   the  Egyptian   army  should 
return   to   their  own    land,    that    the  Chaldeans 
should  come  again,  and  that  they  should  take  the 
city  and  born  it  with  fire  ^ch.  xxxvii.  7,8).    The 
princes,  apj>arently  irritated  by  a  message  so  con- 
trary to  their  wishes,  made  the  departure  of  Jere- 
miah from   tne  city,  during  the  short  respite,  the 
pretext    fo*.    accusing    him    of  deserting    to    the 
Chaldaails,  *nd  he  was  forthwith  cast  into  prison. 
The  king  seems  to  have  been  throughout  inclined 
to  favour  the  prophet,  and  sought,  to  know  from 
him    the   wor"  of  the  Lord  ;   but   he   was   wholly 
under  the  iruv^nce  of  the  princes,    and  dared  not 
communica'c  with  him  except  in  secret  (ch.xxxviij. 
14,28);   mjcr>  less  could   he  follow  advice  so 
obnoxious  to  .o^ir  views  as  that  which  the  prophet 
gave.     Jerer>  .a/*,  therefore,    more  from*  the  hos- 
tility of  the  r,rmces  than   the  inclination  of  th« 
king,  was  stih  m  confinement  when  the  city  was 
taken.      Nebi..-:»»dnezzar  formed  a  more  just,  esti- 
mate of  his   envacter  and   of   the    value   of  his 
counsels,  and  j,ave  a  special  charge  to  his  captain 
Nebuzar-adan,  §v>r  only  to  provide  for  him  but  to 
follow  his  advioe'eh.  xxxix.12).   He  was  accord- 
ingly taken   fr^rv  tv  e    pison   and    allowed  free 
choice  either  to  go  to  Babylon,  where  doubtless  he 
would  have  beer    V'd   in   honour  in    the  royal 
court,   or   to   reru^*-*   with  his   own  peojde.      XV  % 
need  scarcely  bt  tr^'i   that   he   who   had   devoted 
more  than  forty  )^'i    i  unrequired  service  to  the 
welfare    of   his   istffS  »     country,    should    cboos* 
to  remain  with  t'^e  *»*?•  lant  of  f-s   people   rather 
than  seek  the  prew   V    fame  w  inch  might  await 
bim  at  the  court  u  *,    King  ot    Btbylon-     Ac- 
cordingly   he    w«i'   \     Mizpah    villi    Gedaliah, 
whom   the   Babylonian   monarch    nai   appointed 
governor  oi  Judaea;  and  after  his  murder,  sought 
to  persuade  Johanan>  who  was  then  the  recognised 
leader  of  tne  people,  tx  remain  in  the  land,  assnr 
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n.g  bin.  and  the  people,  l>y  a  message  from  God 
in  answer  to  their  inquiries,  that  if  they  did  so 
the  Lord  woi  Id  build  them  up,  hut  if  they  went 
»o  Egypi  the  evils  which  they  sought  to  escape 
should  come  npbt)  them  there  ch.  xlii.).  The 
peo-de  refused  to  attend  to  the  divtue  message,  and 
under  the  command  of  Johanan  went  into  Egypt, 
taking  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  along  with  them 
fcK,  xiiii.fi).  In  Egypt  the  prophet  still  sought  to 
turn  the  people  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  they  had 
so  long  and  so  deeply  revolted  (ch.  xliv.);  hut  his 
writings  give  us  no  suhsequent  information  re- 
specting his  personal  history.  Ancient  traditions 
assert  that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
Egypt.  According  to  the  pseudo-Epiphanius  he 
was  stoned  hy  the  people  at  Taphnae  (eV  Ta<pyeus), 
the  same  as  Tahpanhes,  where  the  Jews  were  set- 
lied  ( De  Vitis  Prophet,  t.  ii.  p.  239,  quoted  hy 
Fahricius,  Codex  Pseudepujraphus  V.  T.  t.  i.  p. 
1 1  10).  It  is  said  that  his  bones  were  removed  by 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Alexandria  (Carpzov, 
Intrud.  part  iii.  p.  138,  where  other  traditions  re- 
specting him  will  be  found). 

Jeremiah  was  contemporary  with  Zephaniah, 
Hahakkuk,  Ezekiel*  and  Daniel.  None  of 
these,  however,  are  in  any  remarkable  way 
connected  with  him,  except  Ezekiel.  The 
writings  and  character  of  these  two  eminent 
prophets  furnish  many  very  interesting  points 
both  of  comparison  and  contrast.  Both,  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  were  lahouring  at  the 
same  time  and  for  the  same  ohject.  The  re- 
presentations of  both,  far  separated  as  they -were 
from  each  other,  are  in  substance  singularly  ac- 
cordant ;  yet  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  marked 
difference  in  their  modes  of  statement,  and  a  still 
more  striking  diversity  in  the  character  and 
natural  disposition  of  the  two.  No  one  who  com- 
pares them  can  fail  to  perceive  that,  the  mind  of 
Jeremiah  was  of  a  softer  and  more  delicate  tex- 
ture than  that  of  his  illustrious  contemporary. 
His  whole  history  convinces  us  that  he  was  by 
nature  mild  and  retiring  (Ewald,  Propheten  des 
Alt.  Bund.  p.  2),  highly  susceptible  and  sensitive, 
especially  to  sorrowful  emotions,  and  rather  in- 
clined, as  we  should  imagine,  to  shrink  from  danger 
than  to  brave  it.  Yet,  with  this  acute  perception 
of  injury,  .and  natural  repugnance  from  being 
4  a  man  of  strife,'  he  never  in  the  least  degree 
shrinks  from  publicity  ;  nor  is  lie  at  all  intimidated 
by  reproach  or  insult,  or  even  hy  actual  punish- 
ment and  threatened  death,  when  he  has  the 
message  of  God  to  deliver.  Kings  and  priests, 
princes  and  people  are  opposed  with  the  most 
resolute  determination,  and  threatened,  if  they 
disobey,  in  the  mo6t  emphatic  terms.  When  he 
is  alone,  we  hear  him  lamenting  the  hard  lot 
which  compelled  him  to  sustain  a  character  so- 
alien  to  his  natural  temper ;  but  no  sooner  does 
the  divine  call  summon  liirn  to  bear  testimony  for 
God  and  against  the  evils  which  surrounded  him, 
than  he  forgets  his  fears  and  complaints,  and 
stands  forth  in  (fie  might  of  the  Lord.  lie  is,  in 
truth,  as  remarkable  an  instance,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  of  the  overpowering  influence  of  the 
divine  energy,  as  Ezekiel.  The  one  presents  the 
spectacle  of  the  power  of  divine  inspir;iiion  acting 
an  a  mind  naturally  o«'  the  firmest  texture,  and 
at  once  subduing  to  itself  every  element  of  the 
■oul  ;  whilst  the  other  furnishes  an  example, 
not  l;*s  memorable,  of  moral  courage  sustained 


by  the  sane  divine  inspiration  against  the  con- 
stantly opposmg  influence  nfa  love  of  retirement 
and  strong  susceptibility  to  impressions  of  out- 
ward evil.  Ezekiel  views  the  conduct  of  hit 
countrymen  as  opposed  to  righteousness  and 
truth,  Jeremiah  thinks  of  it  rather  as  productive 
ofevii  and  misery  to  themselves — Ezekiel's  indig- 
nation is  roused  at  the  sins  of  his  people,  Jere- 
miah's pity  is  excited  by  the  consequences  of 
their  sins — the  former  takes  an  objective,  the  lat- 
ter a  subjective  view  of  the  evils  by  which  b>th 
were  surrounded. 

The  style  of  Jeremiah  corresponds  with  this 
view  of  the  character  of  his  mind  ;  though  not 
deficient  in  power,  it  is  peculiarly  marked  by 
pathos.  He  delights  in  the  expression  of  the 
tender  emotions,  aiwi  employs  all  the  resources  of 
his  imagination  to  excite  corresponding  feelings 
in  his  readers.  He  has  an  irresistible  sympathy 
with  the  miserable,  which  finds  utterance  in  the 
most  touching  descriptions  of  their  condition. 
He  seizes  with  wonderful  tact  those  circum- 
stances which  point,  out  the  objects  of  his  pity- 
as  the  objects  of  sympathy,  and  founds  his  ex- 
postulations on  the  miseries  which  are  thus  exhi- 
bited. His  book  of  Lamentations  is  an  astonishing 
exhibition  of  his  power  to  accumulate  images  of 
sorrow.  The  whole  series  of  elegies  has  but  one 
object — the  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  forlorn 
condition  of  his  country  ;  and  yet  he  presents 
this  to  us  in  so  many  lights,  alludes  to  it  bv  so 
many  "figures,  that  not  only  are  his  mournful 
strains  not  felt  to  be  tedious  reiterations,  but  the 
reader  is  captivated  by  the  plaintive  melancholy 
which  pervades  the  whole.  '  Nullum,  op'mr,' 
says  Lowfh  {De  Sacra  Poesi  Heb.,  ed.  Mi- 
chaelis,  p  458)  'aliud  extat  noema  ubi  intra  tarn 
breve  spatium  tanta,  tarn  felix,  tarn  lecta,  tarn 
illustrr  adjunctorum  atque  imaginum  varietas 
eluceat.  Quid  tarn  elegans  et  poeticum,  ac  urbs 
ilia  florentissima  pridem  et  inter  gentes  princeps, 
nunc  sola  sedens,  afflicta,  vidua ;  deserta  ab 
amicis,    prodita    a    necessariis ;    frustra    tendens 

manus,  nee  inveniens  qui  earn  consoletur 

Verum  omnes  locos  elegantes  proferre,  id  sane  esset 
totum  poema  exscribere.'  The  style  «>f  Jeremiah 
is  marked  by  the  peculiarities  which  belong  to 
the  later,  Hebrew,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
Aramaic  forms  (Eichhorn,  Einleitnng,  vol.  iii. 
p.  122;  Gesenius,  Geschichte  der  Hcb.  Sprac/ie, 
p  35).  It  was.  we  imagine,  on  this  account 
that  Jerome  complained  of  a  certain  rusticity  in 
Jeremiah's  style.  Lowth,  however,  says  he  can 
discover  no  traces  of  it,  and  regards  Jeiemiah  as 
nearly  equal  in  sublimity  in  many  paifs  fn 
Isaiah  (De  Sacra  Poesi  Heb.,  p.  42')). 

The  genuineness  and  canonicity  of  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah  in  general  are  established  both  by  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers,  and  by  quotations 
and  references  which  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Thus  the  son  of  Sirach  refers  to  him  as 
a  prophet  consecrated  from  the  womb,  and  quotes 
from  Jer.  i.  10.  the  commission  with  which  he 
was  intrusted  ('  avrbs  iv  pyrpa  Tjytdvdyj  wpo- 
pkrv*  €Kpt(ovu  Kal  kclkovv  Kal  airoWuetv,  uaavrcos 
otKoBofielv  kcA  KaTCKpvrevfttf.''  Ecclus.  xlix.  7).  In 
2  Mure.  ii.  1-S,  there  is  a  tradition  resjiecting  his 
hiding  the  tal>ernacle  and  the  ark  in  a  rock,  in 
which  be  is  called  'l(p«p.tas  6  npo<p4irr)i.  Philc 
•peaks  of  him  as  rpoip-frrys,  tuxrrifi,  UpoQavrrn 
and  call*  a  passage  which   he   quotes  from   Jer 
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Hi.  4,  an  oracle,  ^pr\ap.i)v  (Eichhorn,  Einleitung, 
vol.  i  p.  95).  Josephus  refers  to  him  by  name 
as  the  prophet  who  predicted  the  evils  which  were 
coming  on  the  city,  and  speaks  of  him  as  the 
author  of  Lamentations  (ne\os  6pr}vr]TLK6y)  which 
are  still  existing  (Antiq.,  lib.  x.  5.  1).  His 
writings  are  included  in  the  list  of  canonical 
books  given  by  Melito,  Origen  (whose  words  are 
remarkable,  'lepe/xtas  crvv  9p4,i>ois  Ka\  rfj  ^iritrroAi} 
(v  eW),  Jerome,  and  the  Talmud  (Eichhorn,  Ein- 
iettung,  vol.  ii!.  p  1^4).  In  the  New  Testament 
Jeremiah  is  referred  to  by  name  in  Matt  ii.  17, 
where  a  passage  is  quoted  from  Jer.  xxxi.  15, 
and  in  Matt.  xvi.  14;  in  Heb.  viii.  8-12,  a  pas- 
sage is  quoted  from  Jer.  xxxi.  31-31.  There  is 
one  other  place  in  which  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
occurs,  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  which  has  occasioned  con- 
siderable difficulty,  because  the  passage  there 
quoted  is  not  found  tfl  the  extant  writings  of 
f.he  prophet.  Jerome  affirms  that  he  found  the 
exact  passage  in  a  Hebrew  apocryphal  book  (Fan 
oricius,  Cod.  Pscudep.  i.1103);  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  that  book  was  in  existence  before  the 
rime  of  Christ.  It  is  probable  that  the  passage 
intended  by  Matthew  is  Zecli.  xi.  12,  13,  which 
in  part  corresponds  with  the  quotation  lie  gives, 
and  that  the  name  is  a  gloss  which  has  found  its 
way  into  the  text  (seeOlshausen,  Commentar  iiber 
N.  T.,  vol.  ii.  p.  493). 

Much  difficulty  has  arisen  in  reference  to  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  from  the  apparent  disorder  in 
which  they  stand  in  our  present  copies,  and  from 
the  many  disagreements  between  the  Hebrew  text 
and  that  found  in  the  Septnagint.  version  ;  and 
many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  respecting 
rtie  occasion  of  this  disorder.  The  following  are 
the  principal  diversities  between  the  two  texts  :— • 
1.  The  prophecies  against  foreign  nations,  which 
in  the  Hebrew  occupy  chs.  xlvi.-li.  at  the  close 
of  the  book,  are  in  the  Greek  placed  after  ch.  xxv. 
14,  forming  chs.  xxvi.-xxxi.;  the  remainder  of 
ch.  xxv.  of  the  Heb.  is  ch.  xxxii  of  the  Sept.  The 
following  chapters  proceed  in  the  same  order  in 
both  chs.  xliv.  and  xlv.  of  the  Heb.  forming  ch.  Ii. 
of  the  Sept.;  and  the  historical  appendix,  ch.  Hit 
is  placed  at  the  close  in  both.  2.  The.prophecies 
against  the  heathen  nations  stand  in  a  different 
order  in  the  two  editions,  a3  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 

Hebrew.  Sept. 

Egypt.  Elam. 

Philistines.  Egypt. 

Moab.  Babylon. 

Ammon.  Philistines. 

Edom.  Edom. 

Damascus.  Ammon. 

Kedar.  Kedar. 

Elam.  Damascus. 

Babylon.  Moab. 

3.  Various  passages  which  exist  in  the  Hebrew 
are  not  found  in  the  Greek  copies  (e.  g.  ch.  xxvii. 
19-22;  xxxiii.  14-26;  xxxix.  4-14;  xlviii.  46- 
47).  Besides  these  discrepancies,  there  are  numerous 
omissions  and  frequent  variations  of  single  words 
and  phrases  (Movers,  De  titriusque  Vaticiniorum 
Jeremice  receiisionis  indole  et  origine,  pp.  8-32). 
Tfl  explain  these  diversities  recourse  has  been  had 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  recension,  an  hypo- 
thesis which,  with  various  modifications,  is  held 
by   most  modern  critics  (Movers,  ut  supra;  De 


Wette,  Lehrbuch  der  Hist.-Crit.  E'inliitung  in 
A.  T.,  p.  303  ;  Ewald,  Propheten  des  A\t<  Bund. 
vol.-ii.  p.  23). 

The  genuineness  of  some  portions  of  the  book 
has  been  of  late  disputed  by  German  critics. 
Movers,  whose  views  have  been  adopted  by  De 
Wette  and  Hitzig.  attributes  ch.  x.  1-16,  and 
chs.  xxx.,  xxxi.,  and  xxxiii.  to  the  author  of  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  book  of  Isaiah.  His 
fundamental  argument  against  the  last-named 
portion  is,  that  the  prophet  Zechariah  (ch.  viii. 
7,  8)  quotes  from  Jer.  xxxi.  7,  8,  33,  and  in 
ver.  9  speaks  of  the  author  as  one  who  lived  '  in  the 
day  that  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts  was  laid.'  He  must,  therefore,  have  been 
contemporary  with  Zechariah  himself.  This  view 
obliges  him,  of  course,  to  consider  ch.  xxx.  1, 
with  which  he  joins  the  three  following  verses,  as 
a  later  addition.  By  an  elaborate  comparison  of 
the  peculiarities  of  style  he  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  author  of  these  chapters  was  the  so-called 
]>seudo-Isaiah.  He  acknowledges,  however,  *hat 
there  are  many  expressions  peculiar  to  Jeremiah, 
and  supposes  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  these 
that  the  prediction  was  placed  among  his  writings. 
These  similarities  he  accounts  for  by  assuming 
that  the  later  unknown  prophet  accommodated 
the  writings  of  the  earlier  to  his  own  use.  Every 
one  will  see  how  slight  is  the  external  ground  on 
which  Movers'  argument  rests  ;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  ver.  7,  8,  ol'Zrchari  ih  to  prove  that  it  is  intended 
to  be  a  quotation  from  any  written  prophecy, 
much  less  from  this  |H>rtion  of  Jeremiah.  Tiie 
quotation,  if  it  be  such,  is  made  up  Iry  joining 
together  phrases  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the 
prophets  picked  out  from  amongst  many  others. 
Then,  again,  the  mention  of  prophets  is  evidence 
that  Zechariah  was  not  referring  to  the  writings 
of  one  individual :  ami.  ki-tly,  the  necessity  of  re- 
jecting the  exordium,  without  any  positive  ground 
for  suspecting  its  integrity,  is  a  strong  argument 
against  the  position  of  Movers.  Hitzig  (Jeremia, 
p.  230)  is  induced,  by  the  force  of  these  considera- 
tions to  give  up  the  external  evidence  on  which 
Movers  had  relied.  The  internal  evidence  arising 
from  the  examination  •  of  particular  words  .and 
phrases — a  species  of  proof  which,  when  standing 
alone,  is  always  to  be  received  with  great  caution 
— is  rendered  of  still  less  weight  by  the  evidence 
of  an  opposite  kind,  the  existence  of  which  Movers 
himself  acknowledges,  '  quumque  indicia  usua 
loquendi  tantummodo  Jeremiae  peculiaris  haud 
raro  invemantur,  (p.  42).  And  this  evidence 
becomes  absolutely  nothing,  if  the  authenticity  of 
the  latter  portion  of  Isaiah  is  maintained  ;£  for  it 
is  quite  likely  that  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  would, 
when  relating  to  the  same  subjects,  bear  marks  of 
similarity  to  those  of  his  illustrious  predecessor. 
We  may  mention  also  that  Ewald,  who  is  by  no 
means  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  received  opi- 
nions as  such,  agrees  that  the  chapters  in  question, 
as  well  as  the  other  passage  mentioned  ch.  x. 
1-16,  are  the  work  of  Jeremiah.  The  authenticity 
of  this  latter  portion  is  denied  solely  on  internal 
grounds,  and  the  remarks  we  have  already  made 
will,  in  substance,  apply  also  to  these  verses.     I\ 

*  For  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  see  Hengsten- 
berg's  Christologie,  vol.  i.  c.  2,  pp.  168-206, 
translated  in  the  .4m.  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  i. 
pp.  700-733 ;  see  also  the  article  Isaiah. 
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leems,  however  not  improbable  that  the  Chaldee 
ot  ver.  II  is  a  gbss  which  has  crept  into  the  text — 
both  because  it  is  (apparently  without  reason;  in 
another  language,  and  because  it  seems  to  inter- 
rupt the  progress  of  thought.  The  predictions 
against  Babylou  in  chs.  1.  and  li.  are  objected  to 
by  Movers,  be  Wette,  and  others,  on  the  ground 
that  they  contain  many  interpolations.  Ewald 
attributes  them  to  some  unknown  prophet  who 
imitated  the  style  of  Jeremiah.  Their  authen- 
ticity is  maintained  by  Hitzig  (p.  391),  and  by 
Urabreit  (pp.  290-293),  to  whom  we  must  refer  for 
an  answer  to  the  objections  made  against  them. 
The  last  chapter  is  generally  regarded  as  an 
appendix  added  by  some  later  author.  It  is  almost 
verbally  the  same  as  the  account  in  2  Kings xxiv. 
18;  xxv.  30,  and  it  carries  the  history  down  to 
a  later  period  probably  than  that  of  the  death 
of  Jeremiah :  that  it  is  not  his  work  seems  to  be 
indicated  in  the  last  verse  of  ch.  li. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  assigned  to 
this  article,  even  to  notice  all  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  account  for  the  apparent  dis- 
order of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  Blayney  speaks 
of  their  present  disposition  as  a  '  preposterous 
jumbling  together  of  the  prophecies  of  the  reigns 
of  Jehoiakim  and  Zeilekial),'  and  concludes  that 

*  the  original  order  has,  most  probably,  by  some 
accideut  or  other  l»een  disturbed'  (Notes,  p.  3). 
Eichhoru  says  that  no  other  explanation  can  be 
given  than  that  the  prophet  wrote  his  oracles  on 
single  rolls,  larger  or  smaller  as  they  came  to  his 
hand,  and  that,  as  he  was  desirous  to  give  his  coun- 
tiymen  a  copy  of  them  when  they  went  into  cap- 
tivity, he  dictated  them  to  an  amanuensis  from 
the  separate  rolls  without  attending  to  the  order  of 
time,  and  then  preserved  the  rolls  in  the  same 
order  (Einl.  iii.  131).  Later  critics  have  attempted 
in  diilerent  ways  to  trace  some  plan  in  the  present 
arrangement.  Thus  Movers  supposes  the  whole 
collection  to  have  consisted  of  six  books — the 
longest  being  that  written  by  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
2,  32),  which  was  taken  by  the  collector  as  his 
foundation,  into  which  he  inserted  the  other  books 
in  such  places  as  seemed,  on  a  very  slight  glance 
at  their  contents,  to  be  suitable.  All  such  theo- 
ries, however,  proceed  on  the  presumption  that  the 
present  arrangement  is  the  work  of  a  compiler, 
which,  therefore,  we  are  at.  liberty  to  alter  at 
pleasure;  and  though  they  offer  boundless  scope 
for  ingenuity  in  suggesting  a  better  arrangement, 
they  serve  us  very  little  in  respect  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  book  itself.  Kwald  adopts  another 
principle,  which,  if  it  be  found  valid,  cannot  fail  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  connection  and  meaning 
of  the  predictions.  He  maintains  that  the  book, 
in  its  present  form,  is,  from  ch.  i.  to  ch.  xlix., 
substantially  the  same  as  it.  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  prophet,  or  his  amanuensis,  ant1  seeks  to 
discover  in  the  present  arrangement  some  plan 
according  to  which  it  is  disposed.  He  (inds  that 
various  portions  are  prefaced  by  the  same  fornuda, 

•  The    word   which   came   tc  Jeremiah    from    the 
'Ix)rd'(vii.  1;   xi.    1;   xviii.    1;    xxi.    I;    xxv.    1; 

xxx.  I  ;  xxxii.  1  ;  xxxiv.  1,8;  xxxv.  I  ;  xl.  1  ; 
xliv.  1),  or  by  the  very  similar  expression,  '  Tlie 
word  of  the  Lord  which  came  to  Jeremiah  •  (xiv. 
I  ;  xlvi.  1  |  xh  ii.  I  ;  xlix.  31,).  The  notices  of 
tune  distinctly  mark  some  other  divisions  which 
kie  more  or  less  hi>torie.il  (xxvi.  1;  xxvii.  1; 
axxvi.    I;   xxxvii.    I).     Two   other  portions  are 


kl  themselves  sufficiently  distinct  without  such 
indication  (xxix.  1  ;  xlv.  1),  whilst  the  general 
introduction  to  the  book  serves  for  the  section 
contained  in  ch.  i.  There  are  left  two  sec- 
tions (ch.  ii.,  iii.),  the  former  of  which  has  only 
die  shorter  introduction,  which  generally  de- 
signates the  commencement  of  a  strophe ;  while 
the  latter,  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  be  imperfect, 
having  as  an  introduction  merely  the  word  'say- 
ing.' Thus  the  book  is  divided  into  twenty-three 
separate  and  independent  sections,  which,  in  the 
poetical  parts,  are  again  divided  into  strophes  of 
from  seven  to  nine  verses,  frequently  distinguished 
by  such  a  phrase  as  4  The  Lord  said  also  unto 
me.'  These  separate  sections  are  arranged  by 
Ewald  so  as  to  form  five  distinct  books  : — I.  Ti.e 
introduction,  ch.  i. ; — II.  Reproofs  of  the  sins  of  the 
Jews,  ch.  ii.-xxiv.,  consisting  of  seven  sections,  via. 
1.  ch.  ii.,  2.  ch.  iii.-vi.,  3.  vii.-x,  4.  ch.  xi.-xiii., 
5.  ch.  xiv.-xvii.  18,  6.  ch.  xvii.  19*-xx.,  7.  th. 
xxi.x^iv. ; — III.  A  general  review  of  all  nations, 
the  heathen  as  well  as  the  people  of  Israel,  con- 
sisting of  two  sections,  1.  ch.  xlvi. -xlix.  (which 
he  thinks  have  been  transposed),  2.  ch.  xxv.,  and 
an  historical  appendix  of  three  sections,  1.  ch. 
xxvi.,  2.  ch.  xxvii.,  and  3.  ch.  xxviii.  xxix.  ; — 
IV.  Two  sections  picturing  the  hopes  of  brighter 
times,  1.  ch.  xxx.  xxxi.,  and  "2.  ch.  xxxii.  xxxiii., 
to  which,  as  in  the  last  book,  is  added  an  his- 
torical appendix  in  three  sections,  1.  ch.  xxxiv. 
1-7,  2.  ch.  xxxiv.  8-22,  3.  ch.  xxxv.; — V.  The 
conclusion,  in  two  sections,  1.  ch.  xxxvi.,  2.  cb. 
xlv.  All  this,  he  supposes,  was  arranged  in 
Palestine,  during  the  short  interval  of  rest  between 
the  taking  of  the  city  and  the  departure  of  Jere- 
miah with  the  remnant  of  the  Jews,  to  Egypt. 
In  Egypt,  after  some  interval,  Jeremiah  added 
three  sections,  viz.  ch.  xxxvii. xxxix.,  xl.-xliii. 
and  xliv.  At  the  same  time,  probably,  he  added 
ch.  xlvi.  13-26  to  the  previous  prophecy  respecting 
Egypt,  and,  perhaps,  made  some  additions  to 
other  parts  previously  written.  We  do  not  pro- 
fess to  agree  with  Ewald  in  all  the  details*)!'  this 
arrangement,  but  we  certainly  prefer  the  principle 
he  adopts  to  that  of  any  former  critic.  We  may 
add  that  Umbreit  (Praktischer  Comm.  vb.  d.  Je- 
remia,  p.  xxvii.)  states,  that  he  has  found  himself 
more  nearly  in  agreement  with  Ewald,  as  to 
arrangement,  than  with  any  one  else. 

The  principal  predictions  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah are  found  in  ch.  xxiii.  1-8;  xxx.  31-40; 
xxxiii.  14-2(5  (Heugstenberg's  Christologie,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  495-019). 

Besides  the  commentaries  whi'/h  have  been  le- 
ferred  to  in  the  course  of  the  article,  we  may  add 
Venema,  Commentarius  ad  Librxim  Jeromes  ; 
Dahler,  Jeremie ;  Schnurrer,  Observationes  ad 
I  (tticin.  Jerem.,  in  Yelthusen's  Co  in  mentations* 
Tkeolog..  vol.  iii. ;  Spohu,  Jeremius  ]'ates  e  Vera. 
Alex,  emend  ;  Rosenmuller,  Scholia  in  V.  T, 
part  viii. — F.  VV.  G. 

JERICHO  (Wy.  ^i  OhVft;  Sept.  'Upixw  ; 
Josephus,  'I^>iy\"i'S  .  a  town  in  the  plain  of  tiie 
same  name,  jiot  far  from  the  liver  Jordan,  at 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea.  It  lay 
before  the  Lrael  ites  when  they  cro.sed  the  n\ei, 
on    lir^t    entering    the   I'romi.Md    Land;   and    the 

*  Ewald  supposes  that  the  proper  place  of  tlic 
introductory  foimula  to  ch.  xviii.  1,  is  ch.  xvii.  li* 
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account  which  the  spies  who  were  sent  hy  them 
into  the  city  received  from  their  hostess  Rahab, 
tended  much  to  encourage  their  subsequent 
operations,  as  it  showed  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  greatly  alarmed  at  their 
advance,  and  the  signal  miracles  which  had 
marked  their  course  from  the  Nile  to  the  Jordan. 
The  strange  manner  in  which  Jericho  itself  was 
taken  must  have  strengthened  this  impression  in 
the  country,  and  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been 
designed  for  that  effect.  The  town  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  Israelites,  who  pronounced  an 
awful  curse  upon  whoever  should  rebuild  it;  and 
all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  except 
Rahab  and  her  family  (Josh.  ii.  vi.).  In  these 
accounts  Jericho  is  repeatedly  called  *  the  city  of 
palm-trees;"  which  shows  that  the  hot  and  dry 
plain,  so  similar  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  noted 


beyond  other  parts  of  Palestine  for  the  tree  wbicb 
abounds  in  that  country,  but  winch  was  and  is 
less  common  in  the  land  of  Canaan  than  general 
readers  and  painters  suppose.  It  lias  now  almo*t 
disappeared  even  from  the  plain  of  Jericho,  &Y- 
though  s}>ecimens  remain  in  the  plain  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast. 

Notwithstanding  the  curse,  Jericho  was  soon 
rebuilt  [Hikj/],  and  became  a  school  of  the  pro- 
phets (Judg.  iii.  13;  1  Kings  xvi.  34;  2  Kings 
ii.  4,  5).  Its  inhabitants  returne.l  after  the  exile 
and  it  was  eventually  fortified  by  .the  Syrian 
general  Bacchides  (Ezra  ii.  34;  Neb.  iii.  2;  I 
Mace.  ix.  50).  Pompey  marched  from  Scythe 
polis,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  Jericho 
and  thence  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  Strabo  &,>eaks  of 
the  castles  Thrax  and  Taurus,  in  or  near  Jericho, 
as  having  been  destroyed  by  him  (Joseph.  Antiq 
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xiv.  4.  1 ;  Strabo.  xvi.  2.  40).  Herod  the  Great, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  captured  and 
sacked  Jericho,  but  afterwards  strengthened  and 
Maraud  it,  when  he  had  redeemed  its  revenues 
tram  Cleopatra,  on  whom  the  plain  had  been  be- 
stowed by  Antony  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  4.  1,  2). 
lie  appears  to  have  often  resided  here,  probably 
in  winter  :  he  built  over  the  city  a  fortress 
called  Cypros,  between  which  and  the  former 
palace  he  erected  other  palaces,  and  called 
them  by  the  names  of  his  friends  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xvi.  5.  2;  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  4,  9).  Here  also 
was  a  hippodrome  or  circus,  in  which  the  same 
tyrant,  when  lying  at  Jericho  on  his  death-bed, 
caused  the  nobles  of  the  land  to  be  shut  up,  for 
massacre  after  his  death.  He  died  here;  but  his 
Dloody  intention  was  not  executed  (Joseph.  An tiq. 
xvii.  6.  5  :  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33.  6-8).  The  palace 
at  this  place  was  afterwards  rebuilt  more  magni- 
ficently by  Archelaus  (Aniif.  xvii.  31).     By  this 


it  will  be  seen  that  the  Jericho  which  existed*  m 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  was  a  great  and  important 
city — probably  more  so  than  it  had  ever  been 
since  its  foundation.  It  was  once  visited  by  him, 
when  he  lodged  wi.th  Zaccheus,  and  healed  the 
blind  man  i^Luke  xviii.  35-43;  xix.  1  7;  Malt. 
xx.  29-34;  Mark  x.  4G-52).  Jeiicho  was  after- 
wards made  the  head  of  one  of  the  toparchies, 
and  was  visited  by  Vespasian  before* he  left  the 
country,  who  stationed  there  the  tenth  legion  in 
garrison  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  5  ;•  iv.  8.  1 ; 
v.  2.  3).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  Jeiicho 
as  having  been  destroyed  during  the  siege  of' 
Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  perfidy  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  add  that  it  was  afterwards  re- 
built ;  but,  as  Josephus  is  silent  respecting  this 
event,  Dr.  Robinson  regards  it  as  doubtful.  That 
the  town  continued  to  exist  as  a  place  of  import- 
ance, appears  from  the  names  of  five  bishops  o! 
Jericho  which  have  been  collected  (Oieiu  CkriaL 
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iii.  654).  The  emperor  Justinian  built  here  a 
Xenodochium,  apparently  tor  pilgrims,  and  also 
a  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin;  and  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  John,  near  the  Jordan,  was  already 
.n  existence  (Procop.  De  JEdific.  Justi)iiani,  v.  9). 
The  town,  however,  appears  to  have  been  over- 
thrown during  the  Mohammedan  conquest  ;  for 
Adamnauus,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century, 
describes  the  site  as  without  human  habitations, 
and  covered  with  corn  and  vines.  The  celebrated 
palm-groves  still  existed.  In  the  next  century  a 
church  is  rhentioned  ;  and  in  the  ninth  century 
several  monasteries  appear.  About  the  same 
time  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  again  noticed  for  its 
fertility  and  peculiar  products;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  by  the 
Saracens,  for  the  sake  of  the  sugar  and  other  pro- 
ducts for  which  the  soil  and  climate  were  more 
suitable  than  any  other  in  Palestine.  Ruins 
of  extensive  aqueducts,  with  pointed  Saracenic 
arches,  remain  in  evidence  of  the  elaborate  irri- 
gation and  culture  of  this  fine  plain — which  is 
nothing  without  water,  and  everything  with  it — at 
a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Jews.  It  is  to  this  age  that  we 
may  probably  refer  the  origin  of  the  castle  and 
village,  which  have  since  been  regarded  as  repre- 
senting Jericho.  The  place  has  been  mentioned 
by  travellers  and  pilgrims  down  to  the  present 
time  as  a  poor  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  houses. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  square  castle  or  tower 
began  to  pass  among  pilgrims  as  tlie  house  of 
Zaccheus,  a  title  which  it  bears  to  the  present 
day. 

The  village  thus  identified  with  Jericho  now 
bears  the  name,  of  Rihah,  and  is  situated  about 
the  middle  of  the  plain,  six  miles  west  from  the 
Jordan,  in  N.  hit.  3P  57',  and  E.  long.  35°  33'. 
Dr.  Olin  describes  the  present  village  as  '  the 
meanest  and  foulest  of  Palestine.'  It  may  per- 
haps contain  forty  dwellings,  formed  of  small 
•oose  stories.  The  wall*,  which  threaten  to  tumble 
iown  at  a  touch,  are  covered  with  flat  roofs,  com- 
posed of  reed  or  straw  plastered  over  with  mud. 
Around  most  of  these  dwellings  a  little  yard  is 
inclosed  with  dry  thorn-bushes.  The  village 
r.as  a  similar  bulwark,  which,  insufficient  as  it 
appears  to  offer  resistance  to  an  invader,  is  quite 
effectual  against  the  marauding  Bedouins,  with 
their  bare  feet  and  legs,  or  any  other  enemy  in 
too  great  haste  to  burn  it.  The  most  important 
object  is  the  castle,  or  tower  already  mentioned, 
which  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  to  have  been  con- 
structed to  protect  the  cultivation  of  the  plain 
under  the  Saracens.  It  is  thirty  or  forty  feet 
square,  and  about  the  same  height,  and  is  now 
in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  pilgrims,  as  we 
have  seen,  regard  it  as  the  house  of  Zaccheus; 
and  they  also  point  to  a  solitary  palm-tree,  the 
only  survivor  of  the  groves  which  once  gave  the 
town  one  of  its  distinguishing  names,  as  the  iden- 
tical sycamore  which  was  climbed  by  the  same 
personage  to  view  the  Saviour  as  he  passed. 

Rihah  may  contain  about  two  hundred  -in- 
habitants, who  have  a  sickly  aspect,  and  are 
reckoned  vicious  and  indolent  They  keep  a"  few 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  till  a  little  land  for  grain 
as  well  as  for  gardens.  A  small  degree  of  in- 
dustry and  skill  bestowed  on  this  prolific  soil, 
favoured  as  \\  is  with  abundant  water  for  irri- 
gation, wouU     imply  reward  the   labour,     but 
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tins   is   wanting  ,  and  everything  hears  the  mark 

of  abject,  and,  which  is  unusual  in  the  East,  o) 
squalid-  poverty.  There  are  some  fine  lighees 
near  the  village,  and  some  vines  in  the  gardens 
But  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  wholt 
plain  is  a  noble  grove  of  trees  which  borders  tl* 
village  on  the  west,  and  stretches  away  noith 
ward  to  the  distance  of  two  miles  or  moie. 

This  grove  owes  its  existence  to  the  waters  of 
one  of  the  fountains,  the  careful  distribution  of 
which  over  the  plain  by  canals  and  aqueducts 
did  once,  and  might  still,  cover  it  with  abund- 
ance. One  of  these  fountains  is  called  by  the 
natives  Ain  es-Sultan,  but.  by  pilgrims  the 
Fountain  of  Elias,  being  supposed  to  be  the 
same  whose  bitter  waters  were  cured  by  that 
prophet.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  there  is  reason 
for  this  conclusion.  It  lies  almost  two  miles 
N.W.  from  the  village.  It  bursts  forth  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  double  mound,  situated  a  mile  or 
more  in  front  of  the  mountain  Quarantaua.  It 
is  a  large  and  beautiful  fountain  of  sweet  and 
pleasant  water,  The  principal  stream  runs  to- 
wards'the  village,  and  the  rest  of  the  wafer  find? 
its  way  at  ramlom  in  various  streams  down  the 
plain.  Beyond  the  fountain  rises  up  the  bold 
perpendicular  face  of  the  mountain  Quaranfana 
(Kuruntul),  from  the  foot  of  which  a  hue  of  low 
hills  runs  out  N.N.E.  in  front  of  the  mountains, 
and  forms  the  ascent  to  a  nanow  tract  of  table- 
land along  their  base.  On  this  tract,  at  the  foht 
of  the  mountains,  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
N  N.W.  from  the  Ain  es-Sultan,  is  the  .still  larger 
fountain  of  Duk,  Fife  waters  of  which  are  brought 
along  the  base  of  Quarantaua  in  a  canal  to  the 
top  of  the  declivity  at  the  back  of  Ain  es  Sultan, 
whence  they  were  formerly  distributed  tit  seve»al 
mills,  and  scattered  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
plain  (Robinson's  Bib.  Researches   ii.  281,  285). 

Under  the  mountains  on  the  western  confine 
of  the  plain,  about  two  miles  west  of  Rihah,  and 
just  where  the  road  from  Jerusalem  conies  down 
into  the  plain,  are  considerable  ruins,  axfending 
both  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  road. 
There  is  nothing  massive  or  imposing  in  these 
remains,  although  they  doubtless  mark  the  site 
of  an  important  ancient  fown.  The  stones  are 
small  and  unwrought,  and  have,  ihe  appearance 
of  being  merely  the  refuse,  which  was  left  as 
worthless  by  those  who  bore  away  the  more  valu- 
able materials  to  be  employed  in  the  election  of 
new  buildings.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  the  first 
to  suspect  that  these  were  the  ruin*  of  the  ancient 
Jericho.  He  shows  that  the  situation  agrees  bet- 
ter with  the  ancient  intimations  than  does  that 
of  the  modern  village,  near  uhich  no  trace  of 
ancient  ruins  can  be  found  (Travr's  i>i  Pales- 
tine, p.  293).  Since  this  idea  was  stalled  the 
matter  has  been  examined  by  other  tn>\  elleis  ; 
and  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  thar  Rihah  is 
certainly  not  the  ancient  Jericho,  and  that  there 
is  no  site  of  ancient  ruins  on  the  plain  uhich  so 
well  answers  to  the  intimations  as  that  now  de- 
scribed ;  although  even  here  some  drawback  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  is  felt,  in  the  ai-ence  of 
any  traces  of  those  great  buildings  v.  hicii  be- 
longed to  the  Jericho  of  king  Herod.  We  should 
like  to  examine  thia  matter  more  in  detail  than 
would  be  satisfactory  to  any  Uu  an  am iquarian 
reader:  but  shall  be  content  to  introduce  the 
concise  and  clear  view  of  the  quest iot.  which  bjM 
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been  given  h/  Dr.  Olin  in  his  very  useful  Trtif 
vels  in  the  East.  '  Travellers  concur  in  cal  ling  this 
wretched  place  (Rihah)  Jericho,  though  I  am  not. 
aware  that  any  reason  exists  for  believing  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  otthat  mine. 
Here  are  no  ruins  to  indicate  the  former  presence 
bra  considerable  town;  nothing  hut  the  tower  to 
induce  a  suspicion  that  anything  much  better 
than  the  present  filthy  village  ever  existed  upon 
the  spot.  The  situation  does  not  agree  with  that 
of  the  ancient  city,  which,  according  to  Josephus, 
was  close  to  the  mountain,  and  nearer,  by  several 
miles,  to  Jerusalem.  The  ruins  already  described, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  Jerusalem 
road  enters  the  plain,  not.  improhahly  mark  the 
site  of  ancient  Jericho.  Their  distance  from  the 
Jordan  and  from  Jerusalem  agrees  well  with  that 
of  the  Jericho  of  the  age  of  Josephus,  which  he 
states  to  have  been  sixty  fui longs  from  the  river, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  the  capital. 
This  site  also  satisfies  his  description  in  being 
situated  "in  the  plain,  while  a  naked  and  barren 
mountain  hangs  over  it."  The  exact  position 
or  the  ancient  city  is  not  definitely  stated  in  the 
Bible,  though  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  at  a  con- 
sideiable  distance  from  the  Jordan.  The  position 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  of  that  early  age,  and  of  Pa- 
lestine especially,  where  nearly  all  the  cities  of 
which  mention  IS  made  in  its  early  historv  occu- 
pied strong  positions,  either  embracing  or  adjacent 
to  a  mountain  elevation,  on  which  a  citadel  was 
erected  for  defence.  The  jau^uagj;  of  Josephus 
seems,  indeed,  to  imply  that  Jsiicho,  in  his  day, 
did  not.  occupy  the  same  ground  as  the  city  de- 
stroyed by  Joshua,  and  that  the  description  quoted 
aboye  refers  to  the  later  city.  He  says,  in  de- 
scribing the  fountain  healed  by  Elisha,  that  it 
''  arises  near  the  old  city,  which  Joshua,  the  son 
Ol  Nun,  took  ;"  language  which  must,  perhaps, 
be  understood  to  imply  that  the  later  town  occu- 
pied a  different  site.  It  was  highly  probable, 
afier  the  terrible  malediction  pronounced  against 
those  who  should  rebuild  the  accursed  place,  that 
some  change  should  be  made  in  the  location, 
though  not  so  great  as  to  lose  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  the  ancient  site..  Hiel,  the  Bethelite,  as 
we  know,  braved  the  prophetic  curse,  anil  rebuilt 
the  city  upon  its  old  foundations ;  but  the  same 
cause  might  still  operate,  and  with  additional 
effect,  after  his  punishment.,  to  induce  more  pious 
or  scrupulous  men  to  prefer  a  place  less  obnoxious 
to  the  divine  displeasure.  Both  sites,  that  near 
the  fountain  and  the  one'  upon  the  Jerusalem 
road,  give  evidence  of  having  been  anciently 
covered  with  l.uildings.  They  were  vobably 
occupied  successively,  or  both  may  have  been 
embraced  at  once  within  the  compass  of  a  large 
city  and  its  suburbs.  In  order  to  render  the 
several  notices  of  Jericho  contained  in  the  Bible 
consistent,  with  each  other,  and  with  the  descrip- 
tion in  Josephus,  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose 
more  than  oae  change  of  situation.  Joshua 
*'  burned  the  chy  with  tire,  anil  all  that  was 
therein,'"  and  said,  "  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the 
Lord  that  riseth  up  and.  buildeth  this  city  Je- 
richo: he  snail  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his 
first-born,  and  in  his  youngest,  son  shall  he  set  up 
the  gates  thereof."  It  was  about  520  years  after 
this,  in  the  impious  leign  of  Aliab,  that  Hiel  re- 
built the   city,  and  suffered  the  fearful  penalty 
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that  had  been  denounced  against  sch  an  act  erf 
daringimpief.y.  "  He  laid  the  foundation  thereof  ih 
Abiram  his  fiistdwn.  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof 
in  his  youngest  son  Segub,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  by  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun"  (1  Kings  xvi.  31).  Previous  to  this,  how- 
ever, and  almost,  immediately  aftev  the  death  of 
Joshua,  reference  is  made  to  the  city  of  palm- 
trees,  which  was  captured  by  Eglon,  king  of 
Moab  (Judg.  iii.  J&),  and  it  was  nearly*  100 
years  before  the  rebuilding  by  Hiel  that  David's 
ambassadors,  who  had  been  so  grievously  insulted 
by  the  king  of  Amnion,  were  directed  "  to  tarry  at 
Jericho  until  their  beards  were  grown"  (1  Sam.  x. 
5).  We  are  to  infer,  from  these  several  state* 
ments,  that  Jericho  was  rebuilt  soon  after  its  de- 
struction by  Joshua,  but  not  upon  its  ancienfr 
foundations — a  change  by  which  the  penalty  was 
avoided.  The  malediction  had  probably  fallen 
into  oblivion,  or,  if  remembered,  was  likely  to  be 
treated  with  contempt  in  the  infidel  and  idola- 
trous agewlun  Hiel  restored  the  original  city. 
It  was,  according  to  the  common  chronology, 
about  thirty  years  subsequent  to  this  restoration 
that  Elisha  healed  the  fountain  from  which  the 
city  derived  its  supply  of  water.  It  is  probable  that 
the  accursed  site  had  been  again  abandoned,  utmuj 
the  catastrophe  that  followed  the  impious  atempt 
of  Hjel.  for  the  existing  city  seems  to  have  been 
at  some  distance  horn  "  the  spring  of  the  wafers,"' 
which  produced  sterility  and  di>ea>e  (2  Kings  ir. 
21).  It  may  have  occupied,  at  the  era  of 
Elisha's  miracle,  the  same  site  as  if  did  when 
visited  by  our  Saviour,  and  described  by  Jo- 
sephus.'. 

JEROBOAM  (Dy?T;  Sept.  'UpccjSod/i),  soil 
of  Nebat,  and  first  king  of  Israel,  who  became 
king  b.c.  975.  and  reigned  22  years. 

He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  son 
of  a  widow  named  Zeruiah,  when  he  was  no- 
ticed by  .Solomon  as  a  clever  and  active  young 
man,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  works  which  that  magnificent  king 
was  carrying  on  at  Jerusalem.  This  appointment, 
the  reward  of  his  merits,  might  have  satisfied  his 
ambition  had  not  the  declaration  of  the  prophet 
Ahijah  given  him  higher  hopes.  When  infoimeO 
that,  by  the  divine  appointment,  he  was  to  become 
king  over  the  ten  tribes  about  to  be  rent  from  the 
house  of  David,  he  was  not  content  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  death  of  Solomon,  but  began  u> 
form  plots  and  conspiracies,  the  discovery  of 
which  constrained  him  to  flee  to  Egypt  to  escaiy* 
condign  punishment.  The  king  of  that  country 
was  but  too  ready  to  encourage  one  whose  success 
must  necessarily  weaken  the  kingdom  which  nad 
become  great  and  formidable  under  David  fyjff 
Solomon,  and  which  had  already  pushed  its  iV>n- 
tier  to  the  Red  Sea  (1  Kings  xi." 20-40). 

When  Solomon  died,  the  ten  tribes  senl  ro  chI) 
Jeroboam  from  Egypt ;  and  he  appears  to  nave 
headed  the  deputation  which  came  before  the  sun 
of  Solomon  with  a  demand  of  new  securities  for  the 
rights  which  the  measures  of  the  late  king  had  com- 
promised. It  may  somewhat  excuse  the  harsh  an- 
swer of  Rehoboam,  that  the  demand  was  urged  by 
a  body  of  men  headed  by  one  whose  pretensions 
were  so  well  known  and  so  odious  to  me  house  of 
David.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  making  theii 
applications  tnus  offensively,  they  struck  the  nm 
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How  ;  Although  it  is  possible  that,  they,  in  the 
tii  st  instance,  intended  to  use  the  presence  of  Jero- 
boam for  do  other  purpose  than  to  frighten  the 
king  into  compliance.  The  imprudent  answer  of 
Rehoboam  rendered  a  revolution  inevitable*,  and 
Jeroboam,  was  then  called  to  reign  over  the  ten 
iribcs.  by  the  style  of  *  King  of  Israel'  (1  Kings 
xii.  1-20). 

The  general  course  of  his  conduct  on  the  throne 
nas  already  been  indicated  in  the  article  Iskakj., 
and  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  place.  The 
hailing  object  of  his  policy  was  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  rend 
asunder  those  common  interests  among  all  the 
descendants  of  Jacob,  which  it  was  one  gre.it 
object  of  the  law  to  combine  and  interlace.  To 
this  end  he  scrupletl  not  to  sacrifice  the  most 
sacred  and  inviolable  interests  and  obligations  of 
the  covenant  people,  by  forbidding  his  subjects  to 
resort  to  the  one  temple  and  altar  of  Jehovah  at 
Jeiusalem,  and  by  establishing  shrines  at  Dan  and 
Beth-el — the  extremities  of  his  kingdom — where 
'  golden  calves'  were  set  up  as  the  symbols  of 
Jehovah,  to  which  the  people  were  enjoined  to  • 
resort  and  bring  their  offerings.  The  pontifi- 
cate of  the  new  establishment  he  united  to  his 
crown,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  He 
was  officiating  in  that  capacity  at  Beth-el,  offering 
incense,  when  a  prophet  appeared,  and  in  4he 
name  of  the  Lord  announced  a  coming  time,  as 
yet  far  off,  in  which  a  king  of  the  house  of  David, 
Josiah  by  name,  should  burn  upon  that  unholy 
altar  the  bones  of  its  ministers.  He  was  then 
preparing  to  verify,  by  a  commissioned  prodigy, 
the  truth  of  the  oracle  he  had  delivered,  when  the 
King  attempted  to  arrest  him,  but  was  smitten 
with  palsy  in  the  arm  he  stretched  forth.  At.  the 
same  moment  the  threatened  prodigy  took  place, 
the  altar  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  ashes  strewed 
far  around.  This  measure  had,  however,  no 
-"  abiding  effect.  The  policy  on  which  he  acted 
lay  too  deep  in  what  he  deemed  the  vital  interests 
of  his  separate  kingdom,  to  be  even  thus  aban- 
doned :  and  the  force  of  the  considerations  which 
determined  bis  conduct  may  in  part  be  appre- 
ciated from  the  fact  that  no  subsequent  king  of 
Israel,  however  well  disposed  in  other  respects, 
ever  ventured  to  lay  a  finger  on  this  schismatical 
establishment.  Hence  '  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat,  wherewith  he  sinned  and  made 
Israel  to  sin,"  became,  a  standing  phrase  in  de- 
scribing that  iniquity  from  which  no  king  of 
Israel  denailed  (1  Kings  xii.  25-33  ;  xiii.). 

The  contumacy  of  Jeroboam  eventually  brought 
upon  him  the  doom  which  lie  probably  dreaded 
beyond  all  others — the  speedy  extinction  of  the 
dynasty  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pailtt  and 
incurred  so  much  guilt  to  establish  on  firm 
foundations.  His  son  Abijah  being  sick,  he  s<  nt 
his  wife  disguised  to  consult  the  prophet  Ahijah, 
who  had  predicted  that  he  should  be  king  of 
Israel.  The  prophet,  although  he  had  become 
blind  with  age,  knew  the  queen,  and  saluted  her 
with — '  Come  in,  thou  wile  of  Jeroboam,  for  I 
am  sent  (o  thee  with  heavy  tidings.1  These  ueie 
not  ineiely  that,  the  son  should  die — fur  iii.it  u;n 
intended  in  mercy  to  one  who  alone,  of  all  the 
house  of  Jen. boi'm,  had  remained  faithful  to  his 
God,  and  was  the  only  one  who  j-huuld  obtain 
an  honoured  grave — but  th.it  his  race  >;.ould 
be  violently   anil  utterly   extinguished  :  '  I  will 


take  away  the  remnant  b'f  the  house  of  Jtrohoarr 
as  a  man  taketh  away  dung,  till  it  be  all  gone' 
(1  Kings  xiv.  1-18).  " 

The  son  died  so  soon  as  the  mother  crossed  the 
threshold  on  her  return ;  and  as  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  himself  is  the  next  event  recorded,  it 
would  seem  that  he  did  not  long  survive  his  son. 
He  died  in  b.c  951  (1  Kings  xiv.  20). 

Jeroboam  was  perhaps  a  less  remarkable  man 
than  the  circunisfanee  of  his  being  the  founder  of 
a  new  kingdom  might  lead  us  to  expect.  The 
tribes  would  have  revolted  without  him  ;  and  he 
was  chosen  king  merely  because  lie  had  been 
pointed  out  by  previous  circumstances.  His 
government  exhibits  but  one  idea — that  of  raising 
a  barrier  against  trie  reunion  of  the  tribes.  Of 
this  idea  he  was  the  slave  anil  victim;  and 
although  the  ban  ier  which  he  raised  was  effectual 
for  its  purpose,  it  only  served  to  show  the  weak- 
ness of  the  man  who  could  deem  needful  the  pro- 
tection for  his  separate  interests  which  such  a 
barrier  offered. 

2.  JEROBOAM,  thirteenth  king  of  Israel,  son 
of  Joash,  whom,  in  b.c.  824,  he  succeeded  on  the 
throne,  and  reigned  forty-one  years.  He  followed 
the  example  of  the  first  Jeroboam  in  keeping  up 
the  idolatry  of  the  golden  calves.  Nevertheless 
the  Lord  had  pity  upon  Israel,  the  time  of  its 
ruin  was  not  yet  come,  and  this  reign  was  long 
and  flourishing.  Jeroboam  brought  to  a  success- 
ful result  the  wars  which  his  father  had  under- 
taken, and  was  always  victorious  over  the  Syrians. 
He  even  took  their  chief  cities  of  Damascus  and 
Hamath,  which  had  formerly  been  slibject  to  the 
sceptie  of  David,  and  restored  to  the  realm  of 
Israel  the  ancient  eastern  limits  from  Lebanon  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  He  died  in  B.C.  783  (2  Kings 
xiii.  15;  xiv.  16,  23-29). 

The  Scriptural  account  of  this  reign  is  too  short 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  character  of  a  prince 
under  whom  the  kingdom  of  Israel  seems  to  have 
leached  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  it  had  never 
before  enjoyed,  and  was  not  able  long  to  preserve. 

JERUB-BAAL.     [Gib-eon.] 

JKRUSALEM  (D&B?*^,  habitation  of  peace, 
Sept.  'UpovaaArj/x  ;  Vulg.  Hicrosolyma  ;  Arab. 
El  Kxids),  the  Jewish  capital  of  Palestine.  It  is 
mentioned  very  early  in  Scripture,  being  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  Salem  of  *duch  Melchizedek 
was  king.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews 
themselves:  fur  Josephus,  who  calls  Melchizedek 
king  of  Solyma,  observes  that  this  name  was  after- 
wards changed  into  Iiierosolyma.  All  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  Jerome  excepted,  agree  with  Jose- 
phus, and  understand  Jerusalem  and  Salem  to 
indicate  the  same  place.  The  Psalmist  also  says 
(lxxvi.  2)  :  '  In  Salem  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his 
dwelling-place  in  Sioji.' 

The  mountain  of  the  land  of  Moriah,  which 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  2)  reached  on  the  thiid  day 
from  Beersheba,  there  to  oiler  Isaac,  is,  according 
to  Josephus  (A)itit/.  i.  13.  2),  the  mountain  on 
which  Solomon  alterwaids  built  the  temple  (2 
Cliron.  iii.  1). 

The  name  Jerusalem  I'nst  occurs  in  Josh.  x.  1, 
where  Ailoni  /edek,  luug  of  Jci  u.s.ileni,  is  nun- 
tinned  as  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
other  kiiu's  against  Josl.ua.  by  w  hem  Uiey  were 
all  u\«  iconic  (cump.  Josh,   xii.   10). 

In  diuwing  the  northern  boi  der  of  Juda.\,  we  find 
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Jerusalem  again  mentioned  (Josh.  xv.  8  ;  comp. 
Josh,  xviii.  16).  This  border  ran  through  the 
valley  of  Ben  Hinnom  ;  the  country  on  the  south 
of  it,  as  Bethlehem,  belonged  to  Judah  ;  but  the 
mountain  of  Zion,  forming  the  northern  wall  of 
the  valley,  and  occupied  by  the  Jebusites,  apper- 
tained to  Benjamin.  .  Among  the  cities  of  Benja- 
min, therefore,  is  also  mentioned  (Josh,  xviii.  28) 
*  Jebus,  which  is  Jerusalem  '  (comp.  Judg.  xix.  10 ; 
1  Chron.  xi.  4  . 

After  the  death  of  Joshua,  when  there  remained 
for  the  children  of  Israel  much  to  conquer  in 
Canaan,  the-  Lord  directed  Judah  to  fight  against 
the  Canaanites  ;  and  they  took  Jerusalem,  smote 
it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  it  on  fire 
(Judg.  i.  1  8).  After  that,  the  Judahites  and 
the  Benjamites  dwelt  with  the  Jebusites  at  Jeru« 
salem  ;   for  it  is  recorded  (Josh.  xv.  63)  that  the 
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children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  out  the  zebu 
sites  inhabiting  Jerusalem  ;  and  we  are  farther 
informed  (Judg.  i.  21)  that  the  children  of  Benja 
min  did  not  expel  them  from  Jerusalem.  Probably 
the  Jebusites  were  removed  by  Jud^h  only  from 
the  lower  city,  but  kept  possession  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Zion,  which  David  conquered  at  a  larei 
period.  Jerusalem  is  not  again  mentioned  till 
the  time  of  Saul,  when  it  is  stated  (1  Sam.  xvu. 
54)  that  David  look  •  the  head  of  Goliath  and 
brought  it  to  Jerusalem.  After  Darid.  who  had 
previously  reigned  over  Judah  alone  in  Hebron, 
was  called  to  rule  over  all  Israel,  he  led  his 
forces  against  the  Jebusites,  and  conquered  th* 
castle  of  Zion,  which  Joab  first  scaled  (1  Sam 
v.  5-9  ;  1  Chron.  xii.  4-8).  He  then  fixed  hi; 
abode  on  this  mountain,  and  called  it  -  the  citj 
of  David/    Thither  he  carried  the  ark  of  the  cov» 
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nant ;  and  there  he  built  unto  the  Lord  an  altar 
in  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  on 
the  place  where  the  angel  stood  who  threatened 
Jerusalem  with  pestilence  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  15-25). 
But  David  could  not  build  a  house  unto  the 
name  of  the  Lord  his  God  for  the  wars  which 
were  about  him  on  every  side  (2  Sam.  vii.  13; 
1  Kings  v.  3-5).  Still  the  Lord  announced  to 
him,  through  the  prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii 
10),  ?  I  will  apjxjint  a  place  for  my  people 
Israel,  and  will  plant  them,  that  they  may  dwell 
in  a  place  of  their  own  and  move  no  more.'  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  even  David  had,  then  at 
least,  no  assurance  that  Jerusalem  in  particular 
was  to  be  the  place  which  had  so  often  been  spoken 
of  as  that  which  God  would  choose  for  the  central 
seat  of  the  theocratical  monarchy,  and  which  it 
became  after  Solomon's  temple  had  been  built. 

The  reasons  which  led  David  to  fix  upon  Jeru- 
salem as  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom  have  been 
fclluded  to  elsewhere   [Israel;  Judah];  being, 


chiefly,  that  it  wa«  in  his  own  tribe  of  Judah,  In 
which,  his  influence  "vas  the  strongest,  while  it 
was  tire  nearest  to  the  o.her  tribes  of  any  site  he 
could  have  chosen  in  Judah.  The  peculiar 
strength  also  of  the  situation,  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  a  natural  trench  of  valleys,  could  not  be 
without  weight.  Its  great  strength,  according  ro 
the  miliiary  notions  of  that  age,  is  shown  by  the 
length  of  time  the  Jebusites  were  able  to  keep 
possession  of  it  against  the  force  of  all  Israel. 
David  was  doubtless  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
interests  in  this  matter;  but  if  those  interests  had 
not  come  into  play,  and  if  he  had  only  considered 
the  best  situation  for  a  metropolis  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  more  centrical 
situation  with  respect  to  all  the  tribes  would  not 
have  been  far  preferable,  especially  as  the  law  re* 
quired  all  the  adult  males  of  Israel  to  repair  thre# 
times  in  the  year  to  the  place  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence. Indeed,  the  burdensome  character  of  thu 
obligation  to  the  more  distant  tribes,  seems  to  ha»« 
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Oeen  one  of  the  excuses  for  the  revolt  of  trie  ten 
Tit>es  ;  as  it  certainly  was  for  the  establishment  of 
schismatic  altars  in  Dan  and  I5eth-ol  (1  Kings  xl,i. 
58)  Many  travellers  have  suggested  that  Samaria, 
which  afterwards  became  the  .metropolis  of  the 
separated  kingdom,  was  far  preferable  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  site  of  a  capital  city  :  and  its  centrical 
situation  would  also  have  been  in  its  favour  as  a 
metropolis  for  all  t'hv  tribes.  Hut  as  the  choice  of 
David  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Divine 
appointment,  which  made  Mount  Moriah  the  site 
of  the  temple,  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  choice 
as  having  been  providentially  ordered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  contingencies  that  afterwards  arose, 
by  which  Jerusalem  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  for  which  it  was  well 
adapted. 

The  promise  made  to  David  received  its  accom- 
plishment when  Solomon  built  his  temple  upon 
Mount  Moriah.  By  him  and  his  father  Jerusalem 
had  been  made  the  imperial  residence  of  the  king 
of  all  Israel  :  and  the  temple,  often  called  '  the 
house  of  Jehovah,1  constituted  it  at  the  same  time 
the  residence  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  supreme 
head  of  the  theocrafical  state,  whose  vicegerents 
the  human  kings  were  taught  to  regard  them- 
selves. It  now  belonged,  even  less  than  a  town 
of  the  Levites,  to  a  particular  tribe  :  it  was  the 
centre,  of  all  civil  and  religious  affairs,  the  very 
place  of  which  Moses  spoke.  Deut.  xii.  5:  '  The 
place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose  out 
of  all  your  tribes  to  put  his  name  there,  even  unto 
his  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and  thither  thou 
shall  come\(comp.  ix.  6;  xiii.  11;  xiv.  23;  xvi. 
11-16;  Ps.  cxxii.). 

Jerusalem  was  not,  indeed,  politically-  im- 
portant: it  was'  not  the  capital  of  a  powerful 
empire  directing  the  affairs  of  other  states,  but  it 
stood  high  in  the  bright  prospects  foretold  by 
David  when  declaring  his  faith  in  the  coining  of 
a  Messiah  (Ps.  ii.  6;  1.  2;  lxxxvii.;  cii.  1G-22  ; 
ex.  2).  In  all  these  passages  the  name  Zion  is 
used,  which,  although  properly  applied  to  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  is  often 
in  Scripture  put  poetically  for  Jerusalem  gene- 
rally, and  sometimes  for  Mount  Moriah  and  its 
temple. 

The  importance  and  splendour  of  Jerusalem 
were  considerably  lessened  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon  ;  under  whose  son,  Rehoboam,  ten  of  the 
tribes  rebelled,  Judah  and  Benjamin  only  re- 
maining in  their  allegiance.  Jerusalem  was  then 
only  ihe  capital  of  the  very  small  state  of  Judah. 
And  when  Jeroboam  instituted  the  worship  of 
golden  calves  in  Bethel  and  Dan,  the  ten  tribes 
went  no  longer  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  and 
sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (1  Kings  xii. 
26  30). 

After  this  time  ihe  history  of  Jerusalem  is  con- 
tinued ip  tlie  history  of  Judah,  for  which  the 
second  book  of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Chronicles 
are  the  principal  sources  qf  information. 

After  the  lime  of  Solomon,  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  w,is  almost  alternately  ruled  by  good 
Icings,  '  who  did  that  which  was  ritfh't  in  the  sigltt 
of  the  Lord,'  and  by  such  as  were  idolatrous  and 
evil  disposed  ;  and  the  lei^n  of  the  same  king 
ofle7i  varied,  and  was  h\  turns  -_:<><, d  or  evil.  The 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  ami  of  Jerusalem  in 
particular  as  its  metropolis,  was  very  much 
•fleeted   by  these  mutations.     Under  good  kings 


the  city  flourished,  and  under  bad  kings  it 
sull'ered  greatly.  Under  Rehoboam  (u.c.  973) 
it  was  conqueied  by  Shishak.  king  of  Egypt, 
who  pillaged  the  (reasines  of  the  'emple  (2 
Chron.  xii.  9).  Under  Ama/.lah  it  was  taken 
by  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  who  broke  down  400 
cubits  of  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  took  all  the 
gold  and  silver,  and  all  the  vessels  that  were 
found  in  the  temple  (2  Kings  xiv.  .13,  14,1 
Uzziah,  son  of  Am^ziah,  who  at  lirst  reigned  well 
built  towers  in  Jerusalem  at  the  comer-gate,  al 
the  valley-gate,  and  at  the  turning  of  the  wail, 
and  fortified  them  (2  Chron.  xvi.  9).  His  sun, 
Jotham,  built  the  high  gate  of  the  temple,  and 
reared  up  many  other  structures  (2  Chron.  xvii. 
3,  4).  Hezekiah  (b.c.  728)  added  to  the  other 
honours  of  his  reign  that  of  an  improver  of  Jeru- 
salem. His  most  eminent  work  in  that  cha- 
racter was  the  stopping  of  the  upper  course  of 
Gihon,  and  bringing  its  waters  by  a  subterraneous 
aqueduct  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  30).  This  woik  is  inferred,  from  2  Kings 
xx.,  to  have  been  of  great  importance  to  Jeru- 
salem, as  it  cut  off  a  supply  ol  water  (mm  any 
besieging  enemy,  and  bestowed  it  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city.  Hezekiah  \s  son,  Manassehj 
in  his  later  and  best  years,  built  a  strong  and 
very  high  wall  on  the  west-side  of  Jerusalem 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11).  The  works  in  the  city 
connected  with  the  names  of  the  succeeding  kings 
of  Judah  were,  so  far  as  recorded,  confined  to  the 
defilement  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  by  bail  kings, 
and  its  purgation  by  good  kings,  till  about  100 
years  after  Manasseh,  when,  for  die  abounding 
iniquities  of  the  nation,  the  city  and  temple  weie 
abandoned  to  destruction.  Alter  a  siege  ol  three 
years,  Jerusalem  was.  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
who  razed  its  walls,  and  destroyed  its  temple  and 
palaces  with  the  (2  Kings  xxv  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.; 
Jer.  xxxix.).  Thus  was  Jerusalem  smitten  with 
the  calamity  which  Moses  had  prophesied  would 
befal  it,  if  the  people  would  not  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  but  broke  his  covenant 
(Lev.  xxvi.  14  ;   Deut.  xxviii.). 

The  ten  bines  forming  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
had  been  already  upwaids  of  130  years  trans- 
ported to  Assyria,  when  Judah  also  was  exiled  to 
Babylon.  The  castle  of  David,  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  and  the  entire  city,  lay  in  ruins,  and 
to  all  appearance  there  was  an  end  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  holy  city,  which  the 
Lord  had  chosen  to  himself.  But  God,  before 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day.  gave  to 
the  afflicted  people  a  glimpse  beyond  the  present 
calamity  and  retributive  judgment,  into  a  dis- 
tant futurity.  The  same  prophets  who  foretold 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  also  announced  the 
consolations  of  a  coming  time. 

Moses  had  long  before  predicted  that  if  in  the 
land  of  their  eaplivity  they  repented  of  their  evil, 
they  should  be  brought  back;  again  to  the  land 
out"  of  which  they  had  been  cast  (Deut.  xxx. 
1  .r> ;  com  p.  1  Kmgs  viii.  (6-53;  Neb.  i.  8.  !'). 
The  Lord  also,  through  Isaiah,  condescend*  d  to 
point  out  the  agency  through  which  the  restora? 
lion  of  the  holy  city  »vai  to  be  accomplished* 
and  even  named  long  /.(fore  ins  birlh  the  very 
person,  Cyrus,  under  whose  ordeis  this  was 
to  be  effected.  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ol  (  y- 
rus  :  He  is  rny  shepherd  and  shall  perform  all 
mv  pleasure,    even    baying   io  Jerusalem,  Thoii 
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ahalt  be  built  ;  and  fo  the  temple,  Thy  founda- 
tion slia.ll  be  laid  *  (Isa.  xliv.  2S  ;  comp.  Jer.  iii. 
2,  7,  8;   xxiii.  3  ;   xxxi.  10;   xxxii.  36,  37). 

Among  the  remarkably  precise  indications 
should  he  mentioned  that  in  which  Jeremiah 
(xxv.  9-12)  limits  the  duration  of  Judah 's  cap- 
tivity to  70  years. 

These  encouragements  were  continued  through 
the  prophets,  who  themselves  shared  the  captivity. 
Of  this  number  was  Daniel,  who  thus  prayed  :  '  O 
Lord,  let  thine  anger  be  turned  away  from  thy  city 
Jerusalem,  thy  holy  mountain :  because  for  our 
bus,  and  for  the  iniquities  of  our  fathers,  Jeru- 
salem Mid  thy  people  are  become  a  reproach  to 
all   that   are  about   us.      O  Lord,  hear,  forgive; 
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Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  Jews  reminding  him 
of  the  permission  given  by  Cyrus,  he  decided  in 
their  favour,  and  also  ordered  that  the  expwnset 
of  the  work  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public 
revenue  (Ezra  vi.  8).  In  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  temple  was  finished,  when 
they  kept  the  Feast  of  Dedication  with  great  joy, 
and  next  celebrated  the  Passover  (Ezra  vi.  15,  16, 
19).  Afterwards,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  se- 
cond Artaxerxes,  Ezra,  a  descendant  of  Aaron, 
came  up  to  Jerusalem,  accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  Jews  who  had  remained  in  Babylon. 
He  was  highly  patronised  by  toe  king,  who  not 
only  made  him  a  large  present  in  gold  and  silver, 
but  published  a  decree  enjoining  all    treasurers 


defer  not,  for  thine  own  sake,  for  thy  city  and  thyvof  Judaea   speedily  to   do   whatever  Ezra   should 


people  are  called  by  thy  name"  (Dan.  ix.  16.  19). 
While  ihe  prophet  was  yel  speaking  it  was  re- 
vealed to  him,  that  the  stieets  and  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  should  bi  built  again,  even  in  trou- 
blous times  (ver.  25). 

Daniel  lived  to  see  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia  (Dan.  x.  i.),  and  the  fulfilment  of  Ins 
prayer.  It  was  in  the  year  b.c.  536,'  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,'  that  in  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  the  Lord  stirred  up  the 
spirit  of  this  prince,  who  n  ade  a  proclamation 
throughout  all  his  kingdom,  expressed  in  these 
remarkable  words  :  'The  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath 
given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  he 
lias  charged  me  to  build  him  a  house  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  in  Judah.  Who  is  there  among 
you  of  all  his  people t  his  God  be  with  him,  and 
let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  build  the  house 
of  the  Lord  God  ol'  Israel '  (Ezra  i.  2,  3).  This 
important  call  was  answered  by  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  particularly  priests  and  Le- 
vites  ;  and  the  many  who  declined  to  quit  their 
Qouses  and  possessions  in  Babylonia,  committed 
valuable  gilts  to  the  hands  of  their  more  zealous 
brethren.  Cyrus  also  caused  the  sacred  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
taken  from  the  temple  to  be  restored  to  Shesh- 
bazzar,  the  prince  of  'Judah,  who  took  them  to 
Jerusalem,  followed  by  4x3  10  people,  beside  their 
servants,  of  whom  there  were<-7337*  (Ezra  i.  5-11). 

On  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem  they  contributed 
according  to  their  ability  to  rebuild  the  temple ; 
Jeshua,  the  priest,  and  Zerubbabel.  reared  up  an 
altar  to  offer  burnt-offerings  thereon  ;  and  when  in 
the  following  year  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the 
new  house  of  God,  '  the  people  shouted  for  joy, 
but  many  of  the  Levites  who  had  seen  the  first 
temple,  wept  with  a  loud  voice'  (Ezra  iii.  2,  12). 
When  the  Samaritans  expressed  a  wish  to  share 
in  the  pious  labour,  Zerubbabel  declined  the 
offer  ;  and  in  revenge  tire  Samaritans  sent  a  de- 
putation to  king  Artaxerxes  of  Persia,  carrying 
a  nresentment  in  which  Jerusalem  was  described 
as  a  rebellious  city  of  old  time,  which,  if  re- 
built, and  its  walls  set  up  again,  would  not  pay 
toll,  tribute,  and  custom,  and  would  thus  enda- 
mage the  public  revenue.  The  deputation  suc- 
ceeded, and  Artaxerxes  ordered  that  the  building 
of  the  temple  should  cease.  The  interruption  thus 
caused  lasted  to  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  (Ezra  iv.  24),  when  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua,  supported  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  again  resumed  the  work,  and  would 
not  cease  though  cautioned  by  the  Persian  go- 
vernor of  Judaea.     On  the  matter  coming  before 


requiie  of  them  ;  allowing  him  to  collect  money 
throughout  the  whole  province  of  Babylon  for 
the  wants  of  t he  temple  at  Jerusalem;  and  also 
giving  him  full  power  to  appoint  magistrates  in 
his  country  to  judge  the  people  (Ezra  vii.  viii.) 
A'  a  later  period,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  king 
Artaxerxes,  Nehemiah,  who  was  his  cupbearer. 
obtained  permission  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  and 
to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  its  wall, 
which  he  happily  accomplished,  despite  of  all  the 
opposition  which  lie  received  from  the  enemies  ol 
Israel  (Neh.  i.  ii.  iv.  vi.).  The  city  was  then  ca- 
pacious and  large,  but  the  people  in  it  were  few, 
and  many  houses  lay  still  in  ruins  (Neh.  vii.  1). 
At  Jerusalem  dwelt  the  rulers  of  the  neople  and 
'  certain  of  the  children  of  Judah  and  of  the 
children  of  Benjamin  ;'  but  it  was  now  deter- 
mined that  the  rest  of  the  people  should  cast  lots 
to  bring  one  of  ten  to  the  capital  (Neh.  xi.  1-4). 
All  strangers,  Samaritans,  Ammonites,  Moabifes, 
&c,  were  removed,  to  keep  the  chosen  people 
from  pollution;  ministers  were  appointed  to  the 
temple,  and  the  service  was  performed  according 
to  the  law  of  Moses  (Kzra  x.  ;  Neh.  viii.,  x.,  xii., 
xiii.).  Of  the  Jerusalem  thus  by  such  great  and 
long-continued  exertions  restored,  very  splendid 
prophecies  were  uttered  by  those  prophets  who 
flourished  after  the  exile  :  the  general  purport  of 
which  was  to  describe  the  temple  and  city  .as 
destined  to  be  glorified  far  beyond  the  former, 
by  the  advent  of  the  long  and  eagerly  expected 
M  -siah,  '  the  desire  of  all  nations'  (Zech.  ix.  9  ; 
xii.  10;   xiii.  3;   Hagg.  ii.  6,  7;   Mai.  iii.  11) 

Thus  far  the  Old  Testament  has  been  oui 
guide  in  the  notices  of  Jerusalem  For  what  fol- 
io.vs.  down  to  its  destruction  by  the  Romans,  we 
must  draw  chiefly  upon  Josephus,  and  the  b  oks 
of  the  Maccabees.  The  difficulty  here,  as  before, 
is  to  separate  what  properly  belongs  to  Jerusalem 
from  that  which  belongs  to  the  country  at  large. 
For  as  Jerusalem  was  invariably  affected  bv 
whatever  movement  took  place  in  the  country  ol 
which  it  was  the  capital,  its  history  might  he 
made,  and  often  has  been  made,  the  history  ol 
Palestine. 

It  is  said  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  xi.  8),  that  when 
the  dominion  of  this  part  of  the  world  passed  from 
the  Persians  to  the  Greeks,  Alexander  the  Great 
advanced  against  Jerusalem  to  punish  it  for  tin 
fidelity  to  the  Persians  which  it  had  manifested 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre 
His  hostile  purposes,  however,  were  averted  by 
the  appearance  of  the  high-priest  Jaddua  at  the 
head  of  a  train  of  priests  in  their  sacred  vestments 
Alexander  recognised  in  him  the  figure  which  is 
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&  dreum  baa  encouraged  hv»n  to  undertake  flip 
conquest  of  Asia.  He  therefore  treated  him  with 
respect  and  reverence,  spared  the  city  against 
which  l*is  wrath  had  been  kindled,  and  granted 
tc  the  Jews  high  and  important  privileges.  The 
historian  adds  that  the  high-priest  failed  not  to 
ipprise  the  conqueror  of  those  prophecies  in  Da- 
niel by  which  his  successes  hatl  been  predicted. 
The  whole  of  this  st-ory  is,  however,  liable  to  sus- 
picion, from  the  absence  of  any  notice  of  the  cir- 
cumstance in  the  histories  of  this  campaign  which 
we  possess. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon 
(w.c.  321),  Ptolemy  surprised  Jerusalem  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  when  the  Jews  would  not  fight,  plun- 
dered the  city,  and  carried  away  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants  to  Egypt,  where,  however,  from 
the  estimation  in  which,  the  Jews  of  this  period 
were  held  as  citizens,  important  privileges  were 
bestowed  upon  them  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  I,.  In 
the  contests  wnich  afterwards  followed  for  the 
possession  of  Syria  (including  Palestine),  Jeru- 
salem does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  in- 
jured, and  was  even  spared  when  Ptolemy  gave 
up  Samaria,  Acco,  Joppa,  and  Gaza  to  pillage. 
The  contest  was  ended  by  the  treaty  in  b.c.  302, 
which  annexed-  the  whole  of  Palestine,  together 
with  Arabia  Petraea  and  Ccele-Syria,  to  Egypt. 
Under  easy  subjection  to  the  Ptolemies  the  Jews 
remained  in  much  tranquillity  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  in  which  the  principal  incident,  as 
regards  Jerusalem  itself,  was  the  visit  which  was 
paid  to  it,  in  b.c.  215,  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  on 
his  return  from  his  victories  in  the  East.  He 
offered  many  sacrifices,  and  made  magnificent 
presents  to  the  temple.  In  the  wars  between 
Antiochus  the  Great  and  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
from  b  c.  221  to  197,  Judaea  could  not  fail  to 
suffer  severely  ;  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  incident  in  which  Jerusalem  was  principally 
concerned,  till  the  alleged  visit  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator  in  b.c  211.  He  offered  sacrifices,  and 
gave  rich  gifts  to  the  temple,  but  venturing  to 
enter  the  sanctuary,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  high-priest,  he  was  seized  with  a  super- 
natural dread,  and  fled  in  terror  from  the  place. 
It  is  said  that  on  his  return  to  Egypt  he  vented 
his  rage  on  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  in  a  very  bar- 
barous manner  [Alexandria].  But  the  whole 
story  of  q'is  visit  and  its  results  rests  upon  the 
sole  authority  of  the  third  book  of  Maccabees 
(chaps,  i.  and  ii.),  and  is  therefore  not  entitled  to 
implicit  credit.  Towards  the  end  of  this  war  the 
Jews  seemed  to  favour  the  cause  of  Antiochus; 
a.i)(\  after  ne  hail  subdued  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, they  voluntarily  tendered  their  submission, 
and  renuerpd  their  assistance  in  expelling  the 
Egyptian  garrison  from  Mount  Zion.  For  this 
•:ouduct  iney  were  rewarded  by  many  important 
privileges  by  Antiochus.  He  issued  decrees  di- 
recting, among  other  things,  that  the  outworks  of 
the  tempie  should  be  completed,  and  that  all  the 
materials  Tor  needful  repairs  should  be  exempted 
from  taxes.  The  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  temple 
was  also  to  oe  respected.  No  foreigner  was  to  pass 
the  sacral  walls;  and  the  city  itself  was  to  be 
OrOteCteq  from  pollution:  it  being  strictly  for- 
bidden ttiU  the  II.  >h  or  skins  of  any  beasts  which 
the  Jews  accounted  unclean  should  l>e  brought 
mfn  it  (.loseph.  Antiq.  xii.  3.  3).  Tlrse  were  very 
u'beial  concessions  to  what  the  kin<'  himself  must 


have  regarded   as  the  prejudices  of  tha  Jewiau 
people. 

Under  their  new  masters  the  Jews  enjoyed  for  a 
time  nearly  as  much  tranquillity  as  under  the 
generally  benign  and  liberal  government  of  the 
Ptolemies.  But  in  B.C.  17G,  Seleucus  Philopator, 
hearing  that  great  treasures  were  hoarded  up  in  the 
temple,  and  being  distressed  for  money  to  carry  on 
his  wars,  sent  his  trei.»Jrer,  Heliodorus,  to  bring 
away  these  treasures.  But  this  personage  is  reported 
to  have  been  so  frightened  and  stricken  by  an  ap- 
parition that  he  relinquished  the  attempt ;  and  Se- 
leucus left  the  Jews  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  their  rights  (2  Mace.  iii.  4-40  ;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xii.  3.  3).  His  brother  and  successor,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  however,  was  of  another  mind.  He  took 
up  the  design  of  reducing  them  to  a  conformity 
of  manners  and  religion  with  other  nations  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  of  abolishing  those  distinctive 
features  which  made  the  Jews  a  peculiar  people, 
socially  separated  from  all  others.  This  design 
was  odious  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  al- 
though there  were  many  among  the  higher  classes 
who  regarded  it  with  favour.  Of  this  way  of 
thinking  was  Menelaus,  whom  Antiochus  had 
made  high-priest,  and  who  was  expelled  by  the 
orthodox  Jews  with  ignominy,  in  b.c.  169,  when 
they  heard  the  joyful  news  that  Antiochus  had 
been  slain  in  Egypt.  The  rumour  proved  un 
true,  and  Antiochus  on  his  return  punished  them 
by  plundering  and  profaning  the  temple.  Worse 
evils -betel  them  two  years  after:  for  Antiochus, 
out  of  humour  at  being  compelled  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  abandon  his  designs  upon  Egypt,  sent 
his  chief  collector  of  tribute,  Apollonius,  with  a 
detachment  of  22,000  men,  to  vent  his  rage  on 
Jerusalem.  This  person  plundered  the  city,  and 
razed  its  walls,  with  the  stones  of  which  he  built  a 
citadel  that  commanded  the  temple  mount.  A 
statue  of  Jupiter  was  set  up  in  the  temple;  the 
peculiar  observances  of  the  Jewish  law  were  abo- 
lished ;  and  a  persecution  was  commenced  against 
all  who  adhered  to  these  observances,  and  refused 
to  sacrifice  to  idols.  Jerusalem  was  deserted  bj 
priests  ami  people,  and  the  daily  sacrifice  at  the 
altar  was  entirely  discontinued  (1  Mace.  i.  29- 
40;  2  Mace.  v.  24-26;  Joseph.  An  iq.  xii. 
5.  4). 

This  led  to  the  celebrated  revolt  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, who,  after  an  arduous  and  sanguinary 
struggle,  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem  (b.c 
163),  and  repaired  and  purified  the  temple,  which 
was  then  dilapidated  and  deserted.  New  utensils 
were  provided  for  the  sacred  services  :  the  old 
altar,  which  had  been  polluted  by  heathen  abo- 
minations, was  taken  away,  and  a  new  one  erected'. 
The  sacrifices  were  then  recommenced,  exactly 
three  years  after  the  temple  had  been  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Oiympius.  The  castle,  however,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  and  long  proved  a  sore 
annoyance  to  the  Jews,  although  Judas  Maccabanig 
surrounded  the  temple  with  a  high  and  strong  wall, 
furnished  with  towers,  in  which  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned to  protect  the  worshippers  from  the  Syrian 
garrison  (1  Mace.  i.  38,  37  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  vii.  7  V 
Eventually  the  annoyance  grew  so  intolerable 
that  Judas  laid  siege  to  the  castle.  This  attempt 
brought  a  powerful  army  into  the  country  under 
the  command  of  the  regent  Lysias,  who,  however, 
being  constrained  to  turn  his  arms  elsewhere, 
made  peace  with  the  Jews  ;  but  when  he  «u  ad- 
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miffed  info  the  city,  and  observed  the  strength  of 
the  place,  he  threw  down  the  walls,  in  violation  of 
the  treaty  (1  Mace.  vi.  1S-05).      In  the  ensuing 
war   with    Bacehides,   the   general   of  Demetrius 
Sorer,   in    which   Judas    was   slain,    the    Syrians 
strengthened    their    citadel,    and    placed    in    it 
the    sons    of    the    principal    Jewish    families   as 
hostages  (1  Mace.  ix.  52,  53;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii. 
1.  3).     The  year  after  (b.c.  159)  the  temporising 
high-priest  Alcimus  directed,  the  wall  which  sepa- 
rated  the  court  of  Israel  from  that  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to   he   cast   down,   to  afford   the  latter  free 
access  to  the  temple  :   but  he  was  seized  with  palsy 
as  soon  as  the  work  commenced,  and  died  in  great 
agony  (I  Mace.  ix.  51-57).     When,  a  f«w  years 
after,  Demetrius  and  Alexander  Balas  sought  to 
putbid  each  other  for  the  support  of  Jonathan,  the 
hostages    in   the  castle  were  released  ;   and  subse- 
quently all   the  Syrian  garrisons  in  Judaea  were 
evacuated,    excepting    those    of  Jerusalem    and 
Befhzur,  which  were  chiefly  occupied  by  apostate 
Je.vs,   who   were   afraid    to   leave    their    places  of 
refuge.      Jonathan  then  rebuilt   the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem,  and   repaired   the   buildings   of   the    city, 
besides  erecting  a  palace  for  his  own   residence 
(1  Mace.  x.  2-4;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  2.  1).    The 
particular  history  of  Jerusalem  for  several  years 
•  following  is  little  more  than  an  account   of  the 
efforts  of  the  Maceabaean   princes   to  obtain   pos- 
session of  the   castle,   and  of  the  Syrian  kings  to 
retain   it   in  their  hands.      At  length,  in  b  c.  1  12, 
the  garrison   was  forced    to   surrender   by  Simon, 
who    demolished     it     altogether,    that     it     might 
not    again,    be    used    against    the   Jews    by    their 
enemies.     Simon   then  strengthened   the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  stood, 
and  built  there  a  palace  for  himself  (I  Mace  xiii. 
43  52;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  6.  (5).      Tiiis  building 
was  afterwards  turned   into  a  regular  fortress  by 
John    Hyreanns,    and    was    ever    after    the    resi- 
dence of  the  Maceabaean  princes  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xv.  H    4).      It  is  called  by  Josephus   'the   castle 
of  Baris,"  in  his  history  of  the  Jews ;  till   it  was 
strengthened    and    enlarged   by  Herod   the  Great, 
who  called  it  the  castle  of  Antonia.  undei  which 
name  it  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Jewish 
wars  with  the  Romans. 

Of  Jerusalem  itself  we  find  nothing  of  conse- 
quence, till  it  was  taken  by  Pompey  in  the  summer 
of  B.C.  (33.  and  on  the  very  day  observed  by  the  Jews 
as  one  of  lamentation  and  fasting,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Twelve  thousand  Jews  were  massacred  in 
the  temple  courts,  including  many  prhsts,  who 
died  at  the  very  altar  rather  than  suspend  the. 
gacred  rites  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  1-4).  On  this 
occasion  Pompey,  attended  by  his  generals,  went 
into  the  temple  and  viewed  the  sanctuary  ;  but  he 
left  untouched  all  its  treasures  and  sacred  things, 
while  the  walls  of  the  city  itself  were  demolished. 
From  this  time  the  Jews  are  to  be  considered  as 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiv.  4.  5).  The  treasures  which  Pompey  had 
spared  were  seized  a  few  years  after  (b.c.  51)  by 
Crassus.  In  the  year  b.c.  43,  the  walls  of  the 
city,  which  Pompey  had  demolished,  were  rebuilt 
by  Anti pater,  the  father  of  that  Herod  the  Great 
under  whom  Jerusalem  was  destined  to  assume 
the  new  and  more  magnificent  aspect  which  it 
bore  in  the  time  of  Christ,  atwl  which  constituted 
Lhe,  Jerusalem    which  Josephus   describes.     This 
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Jerusalem — the  Jerusalem  as  improved  by  tbe 
magnificent  tastes  and  profuse  expenditure  of 
Herod — was  probably  as  different  from  the  Jeru- 
salem before  his  time  as  the  London  of  J  844  is 
from  the  London  of  1800.  And  perhaps  the  dif* 
ference  was  even  greater,  for  our  great  fanes  still 
exist;  whereas  the  temple,  which  always  formed 
the  great  architectural  glory  of  Jerusalem,  was 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great, 
with  a  magnificence  exceeding  that  of  Solo- 
mon's (Mark  xiii.  1  •  John  ii.  20;  see  Tempj.k). 
It  was  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  as  thus  rebuilt, 
and  in  the  streets  of  the  city  as  thus  improved, 
that  the  Saviour  of  men  walked  up  and  down. 
Here  he  taught,  here  he  wrought  miracles,  here 
he  suffered  ;  and  this  was  the  temple  whose 
'goodly  stones'  the  apostle  admired  (Mark 
xiii.  1),  and  of  which  he  foretold  that  ere  the 
existing  generation  had  passed  away  not  one  stone 
should  be  left  upon  another.  Nor  was  the  city 
in  this  state  admired  by  Jews  only.  Pliny  calls 
it  '  longe  clarissimam  urbium  orientis,  non  Ju- 
daea? modo'  (Hist.  Xat.  v.  16). 

Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  this 
greatness,  as  if  to  enhance  the  misery  of  its  over- 
throw. So  soon  as  the  Jews  had  set  the  seal  to 
their  formal  rejection  of  Christ,  by  putting  him 
to  death,  and  invoking  the  responsibility  of  his 
blood  upon  the  heads  pf  themselves  and  of  their 
children  (Matt,  xxvii.  25),  its  doom  went  forth. 
After  having  liem  the  scene  of  horrors  without 
example,  it  was,  in  a.d.  70,  abandoned  to  the 
Romans,  who  razed  the  city  and  temple  to  the 
gi on i id,  leaving  only  three  of  the  towers  and  a 
part  of  the  western  wall  to  show  how  strong  a  place 
the  Roman  arms  had  overthrown.  Since  then  the 
holy  city  has  lain  at  the  mercy  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  will  so  remain  *  until  the  times  of  the  Gen- 
tiles are  fulfilled.'' 

Modkun  HisTORTf. — The  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans  did  not  cause  the  site  to  he 
utterly  forsaken.  Titus  left  there  in  garris  .n  the 
whole  of  the  tenth  legion,  besides  several  squad- 
rons of  cavalry  and  cohorts  of  foot.  For  these 
troops,  and  for  those  who  ministered  to  their  wants, 
there  must  have  been  dwellings  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  such  Jews  or  Christians  us 
appeared  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war  were 
forbidden  to  make  their  abode  among  the  ruins, 
and  building  them  up  so  far  as  their  necessities 
might  require.  But  nothing, like  a  restoration  of 
the  city  could  have  arisen  from  this,  as  it  was  not 
likely  that  any  but  poor  people,  who  found  an 
interest  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  garrison. 
were  likely  to  resort  to  the  ruins  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. However,  we  learn  from  Jerome  that 
for  fifty  years  after  its  destruction,  until  the  time 
of  Adrian,  there  still  existed  remnants  of  the  city. 
But  during  all  this  period  there  is  no  mention  o* 
it  in  history. 

Up  to  a.d.  131  the  Jews  remained  folerabiv 
quiet,  although  apparently  waiting  any  favour- 
able opportunity  of  shaking  off-  the  Roman  yok«. 
The  then  emperor,  Adrian,  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  this  state  of  feeling,  and,  among  o'her 
measures  of  precaution,  ordered  Jerusalem  to  ne 
rebuilt  as  a  fortified  place  wherewith  to  keep  u) 
check  the  whole  Jewish  population.  The  work* 
had  made  some  progress,  when  the  Jews,  unable 
to  endure  the  idea  that  their  holy  city  should  br 
occupied   by   foreigners,  and    that   strange   gna» 
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ihould  lie  set  up  within  if,  broke  out  Into  open 
rebellion  under  the  notorious  Barchocliebas,  who 
-daimed  to  he  the  Messiah.  His  success  was  at 
list  very  great ;  but  he  was  crushed  before  the 
*Temendous  power  ot*  the  Romans,  so  soon  as  it 
joiild  be  brought  to  hear  upon  him  ;  and  a  war 
scarcely  inferior  in  horror  to  that  under  Vespasian 
Aid  Titus  was,  like  it,  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Jews  had  ob- 
ained  possession.  This  was  in  a.d.  13r),  from  which 
.ieriod  the  linal  dispersion  of  the  Jews  has  been 
.M'ten  dated..  The  Romans  then  finished  the  city 
\ccording  to  their  first  intention.  It  was  made  a 
toman  colony,  inhabited  wholly  by  foreigners, 
lie  Jews  being  forbidden  to  approach  it  on  pain 
►f  death  :  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitol  inns  was 
erected  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  the  old  name  of 
Terusalem  was  sought  to  be  supplanted  by  that 
*f  JSA ia  Capitol ina,  conferred  upon  it  in  honour 
>f  the  emperor,  j^Elius  Adrianus,  and  Jupiter  Ca- 
oitolinus.  By  this  name  was  the  city  known  till 
he  time  of  Constantine,  when  that  of  Jerusalem 
igaiu  became  current,  although  ^lia  was  still  its 
public  designation,  and  remained  such  so  late  as 
\.D.  536,  when  it  appears  in  the  acts  of  a  synod 
leld  ihere.  This  name  even  passed  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans, by  whom  it  was  long  retained  ;  and 
t  was  not  till  after  they  recovered  the  city  from  the 
Crusaders  that  it  became  generally  known  among 
hem  by  the  name  of  El-Khuds — the  holy — which 
t  still  bears. 

From  the  rebuilding  by  Adrian  the  history  of 
Jerusalem  is  almost  a  blank  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine, when  its  history,  as  a  place  of  extreme 
solicitude  and  interest  to  the  Christian  church, 
oroperly  begins.  Pijgrimages  to  the  Holy  City  now 
became  common  and  popular.  Such  a  pilgrimage 
was  undertaken  in  a  d.  326  by  the  emperor's  mo- 
ther Helena,  then  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age,  who 
Diiilt  churches  on  the  alleged  site  of  the  nativity 
it  Bethlehem,  and  of  the  resurrection  on  the  Mount 
•f  Olives.  This  example  may  probably  have 
excited  her  son  to  the  discovery  of  the  site  of  the 
aoly  sepulchre,  and  to  the  erection  of  a  church 
•fiereon.  He  removed  the  temple  of  Venus,  with 
which,  in  studied  insult,  the  site  had  been  en- 
wrnbered.  The  holy  sepulchre  was  then  puri- 
ie  1,  and  a  magnificent  church  was,  by  his  order, 
Viviit  over  and  around  the  sacred  spot.  This 
vernple  was  completed  and  dedicated  with  great 
solemnity  in  \  n.  33.).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fegDl  thus  singled  out  is  the  same  which  has  ever 
•nice  been  regarded  as  (lie  place  in  which  Christ 
eras  entombed-,  but  the  correctness  of  the  identifi- 
cation then  made  has  been  of  late  years  much 
disputed,  on  grounds  which  have  been  examined 
n  the  article  Golgotha.  The  very  cross  on. 
which  our  Lord  suffered  was  also,  in  the  course  of 
hese  explorations,  believed  to  have  been  disco- 
vered, under  the  circumstances  which  have  already 
•ecu  described  [Cross], 

.By  Constantine  the  edict,  excluding  the  Jews 
'rom  the  city  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres,  was  so 
ar  repealed  that  they  were  allowed  to  enter  it 
nee  a-year  to  wail  over  the  desolation  of  ¥  the 
olv  and  beautiful  house,'  in  which  their  fathers 
worshipped  God.  When  the  nephew  of  Constau- 
•  ne,  the  Emperor  Julian,  abandoned  Christianity 
or  the  old  Paganism,  he  endeavoured,  as  a  mat- 
er of  policy,  t<»  conciliate  the  Jews.  He  allowed 
t*m   free  access  to  the  city,  and  permitted  them 


to  rebuild  their  temple.  They  according?  y  began 
to  lay  the  foundations  in  a.i>.  362  ;  bur  the  speedy 
death  of  the  emperor  probably  occasioned  that 
abandonment  of  the  attempt,  which  contemporary 
writers  ascribe  to  supernatural  hindrances.  The 
edicts  seem  then  to  have  been  renewed  whick 
excluded  the  Jews  from  the  city,  except  on  the 
day  of  annual  wailing. 

In  the  following  centuries  the  roads  to  Zion 
were  thronged  with  pilgrims  from  all  paits  of 
Christendom,  and  the  land  abounded  in  monas- 
teries, occupied  by  persons  who  wished  to  lead  a 
religious  life  amid  the  scenes  which  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  Saviour's  presence.  After  much 
struggle  of  conflicting  dignities  Jerusalem  was,  in 
A.u.  451,  declared  a  patriarchate  by  the  council 
of  Chalcedon.  In  the  next  century  it  found  a 
second  Constantine  in  Justinian,  whjo  ascended 
the  throne  a.d.  527.  He  repaired  and  enriched 
the  former  structures,  and  built,  upon  Mount 
Moriah  a  magnificent  church  to  the  Virgin,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  persecution  of  Jesus  in  the  temple. 
He  also  founded  ten  or  eleven  convents  in  and 
about  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  established  an 
hospital  for  pilgrims  in  each  of  those  cities. 

But  these  prosperous  days  were  soon  to  end. 
The  Persians,  who  had  long  harassed  the  empire 
of  the  East,  penetrated  into  Syria  in  a.d.  614, 
and  after  defeating .  the  forces  of  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  took  Jerusalem  by  storm.  Many  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  much  of 
the  city,  including  the  finest  churches — that  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  among  them — was  destroyed. 
When  the  conquerors  withdrew  they  took  away 
the  principal  inhabitants,  the  patriarch,  and  the- 
true  cross ;  but  when,  the  year  after,  peace  was 
concluded,  these  were  restored,  and  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  entered  Jerusalem  in  solemn  state, 
bearing  the  cross  upon  his  shoulders. 

The  damage  occasioned  by  the  Persians  was 
speedily. repaired.  But  Arabia  soon  furnished  a 
more  formidable  enemy  in  the  Khalif  Omar, 
whose  troops  appeared  before  the  c':ty  in  a.d-  636, 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  having  already  been 
brought  under  the  Moslem  yoke.  After  a  long 
siege  the  austere  khalif  himself  came  to  the  camp, 
and  the  city  was  at  length  sunendered  to  him  in 
a.d.  637.,  The  conqueror  of  mighty  kings  en- 
tered the  holy  city  in  his  garment  of  camel's  hair, 
and  conducted  himself  with  much  discretion  and 
generous  forbearance.  By  his  orders  the  magni- 
ficent mosque  which, still  bears  his  name  wasbuill 
upon  Mount  Moriah,  upon  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
temple. 

Jerusalem  remained  in  possession  of  the  Ara- 
bians, and  was  occasionally  visited  by  Christian 
pilgrims  from  Europe  till  towards  the  year  10(H), 
when  a  general  belief  that  the  second  coming 
of  the  Saviour  was  near  at  hand,  drew  pilgrims 
in  unwonted  crowds  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  cre- 
ated an  impulse  for  pilgrimages  thither,  which 
ceased  not  to  act  after  the  first  exciting  cause  hail 
been  forgotten.  The  Moslem  government,  in  order 
to  derive  some  profit  from  this  enthusiasm,  imposed 
the  tribute  of  a  piece  of  gold  as*  the  price  of 
entrance  into  the  holy  city.  The  sight,  by  such 
large  numbers,  of  the  holy  place  in  the  hands 
of  infidels,  the  exuction  of  tribute,  and  the  in- 
sults to  which  the  pilgrims,  often  of  the  hignesrt 
rank,  were  exposed  frl>m  the  Moslem  rabbl(\  e»- 
ciffd  an  extraordinary  ferment  in  Europe,  and  U4 
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to  tliose  remarkable  expedition  for  recovering  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Mohammedans,  which. 
under  the  name  of  the  Crusades,  will  always  rill 
a  most  important  and  curious  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  .  ■ 

The  dominion  over  Palestine  had  passed  in 
a.d.  960  from  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad  to  the  Fate- 
mite  khalifs  of  Egypt,  who,  in  their  turn,  were 
dispossessed  in  a.d.  1073  by  the  Turkmans,  who 
had  usurped  the  powers  'of  the  eastern  khaiifat. 
The  severities  exercised  by  these  more  fierce  and 
uncivilized  Moslems  upon  bolh  the  native  Chris- 
tians and  the  European  pilgrims  supplied  the 
immediate  impulse  to  the  first  eastern  expedition. 
Hut  by  the  time  the  crusaders,  under  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  appeared  before  Jerusalem,  on  the  I7tli 
of  June,  1091),  the  Egyptian  khalifs  had  recovered 
possession  o#  Palestine  and  driven  the  Turkmans 
beyond  the  Euphrates. 

After  a  siege  of  f  >rty  days,  the  holy  city  was 
taken  by  storm  on  the  loth  day  of  July;  and  a 
dveadful  massacre  of  the  Moslem  inhabitants  fol- 
lowed, without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  As  soon 
as  order  was  restored,  and  tlie  city  cleared  of  the 
dead,  a  regular  government  was  established  by 
/he  election  of  Godfrey  as  king  of  Jerusalem. 
One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  monarch  was  to 
dedicate  anew  to  t lie  Lord  the  place  where  His 
Presence  had  once  abode  ;  and  the  mosque  of 
Omar  became  a  Christian  cathedral,  which  the 
historians  of  the  time  distinguish  as  '  the  temple 
of  the  Lord'  (Tcmphnn  Domini).  The  Christians 
kept  possession  of  Jerusalem  ei,d;rv-e; ght  years. 
During  this  long  period  they  appear  to  luive 
ere;  ted  several  churches  and  many  convents.  Of 
fie*  hitter  few,  if  any,  traces  remain  ;  and  of  the 
I*  inner,  save  one  or  two  ruin*,  the  church  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  which  they  rebuilt,  i-s  the  only 
memorial  which  attests  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  In  a.d.  1187 
the  holy  city  was  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
the  Christians  by  the  Sultan  Saladin,  and  the 
order  of  things  was  then  reversed.  The  cross 
Was  removed  with  ignominy  from  the  sacred 
dome,  the  holy  places  were  purified  frflm  Chris- 
tian stain  with  rose-water  brought  from  Damascus, 
and  the  call  to  prayer  by  the  muezzin  once  more 
sounded  over  the  city.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  day  the  holy  city  has  remained,  with 
slight  interruption,  in  the  hands  of  the  Mos'ems. 
On  the  threatened  siege  by  Richard  of  England  in 
1 192,  Saladin  took  great  pains  in  strengthening  its 
defences.  New  walls  and  bulwarks  were  erected, 
and  deep  trenches  cut,  and  in  six  months  the 
town  was  stronger  than  it  ever  had  been,  and  the 
works  had  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  a  rock. 
But  in  ad.  1219,  the  Sultan  Melek'el  Moaddin 
of  Damascus,  who  then  had  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem, ordered  all  the  walls  and  towers  to  be 
demolished,  except  the  citadel  and  the  enclosure 
of  the  mosque^  lest  tne  Franks  should  again  be- 
come masters  of  the  city  and  find  it  a  place  of 
strength.  In  this  defenceless  state  Jerusalem  con- 
tinued till  it  was  delivered  over  to  the  Christians 
in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.,  ii>  a.d.  j.229,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  walls  should  not  be  rebuilt.  Vet  ten 
years  lafer  (a.d.  Vl%W)  the  barons  atid  knights  ol 
Jerusalem  began  to  build  the  walls  anew,  and  to 
erect  a  strong  tnvtress  or.  "the  west  of  the  city. 
But    the    works    were    f-t'errupred    by    the   emir 


David  of  Kerek,  who  seized  the  city,  strangled 
the  Christian  inhabitants,  and  cast  down  the 
newly  erected  walls  and  fortress.  Four  years 
after,  however  (a.d.  1243),  Jerusalem  was"  again 
made  over  to  the  Christians  without,  any  restric- 
tion, and  the  works  appear  to  have  been  restored 
and  completed  ;  for  they  are  mentioned  as  exist- 
in;;  when  the  city  was  stormed  by  the  wild  Kha- 
rismian  hordes  in  the  following  year  ;  shortly  after 
which  the  city  reverted  for  the  last  time  into  the 
hands  of  its  Mohammedan  masters,  who  have  kept 
it  to  the  present  day. 

From  this  time  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  sunk 
very  much  in  political  and  military  importance; 
and  it  is  scarcely  named  in  the  history  of  the 
Memluk  sultans  who  reigned  over  Egypt  and  the 
theater  part  of  Syria  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  At  length,  with  the  rest,  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  it  passed  under  the  sway  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  Selim  I.,  who  paid  a  hasty  visit 
to  the  holy  city  from  Damascus  after  his  return 
from  Egypt.  From  that  time  Jerusalem  has 
formed  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  during 
this  period  has  been  subject  to  few  vicissitudes  : 
its  history  is  accordingly  barren  of  incident. 
The  present  walls  of  the  city  were  erected  by 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  the  successor  of  Se- 
lim. in  a.d.  194*2,  as  is  attested  by  an  inscripiion 
over  the  Jaffa  gate.  So  lately  as  a.d.  1808,  the 
church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  was  partially  con- 
sumed by  fire;  but  the  damage  was  repaired  with 
great  labour  and  expense  by  September,  1810, 
and  the  traveller  now  finds  in  this  imposing  fa- 
bric no  traces  of  the  recent  calamity.* 

In  a.d.  1832,  Jerusalem  became  subject  to 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  pasha  pf  Egypt,  the  holj 
city  opeirng  its  gates  to  him  without  a  siege 
During  the  great  insurrection  in  the  districts  of 
Jerusalem  and  Nabulus,  in  1834,  the  insurgents 
seized  upon  Jerusalem,  and  held  possession  of  il 
for  a  time;  but  by  the  vigorous  operations  of  th» 
government  order  was  soon  restored,  and  the  city 
reverted  quietly  to  its  allegiance  on  the  approach 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  with  his  troops.  In  1841 
Mohammed  Ali  was  deprived  of  all  his  Syrian 
possessions  by  European  interference,  and  Jem* 
salem  was  again  subjected  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, under  which  it  now  remains.  It  is  not, 
pei haps,  the  happier  for  the  change.  The  only 
subsequent  event  of  interest  has  been  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Protestant  bishopric  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  English  and  Prussian  governments,  and 
the  erection  upon  Mount  Z ion  of  a  church,  cal- 
culated to  hold  500  persons,  for  the  celebration 
of  divine  woiship  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
English  church.  For  the  history  of  Jerusalem  see 
History  von  Jerusalem,  Strasbourg,  1518  :  Spald- 
mgj  Gesch.  d.  Christl.  K'&nigsreichs  Jerusalem, 
Berlin,  1803  ;  Deyling,  ALlia  Cupitolince  Origg. 
et  Historia.  Lips.  17-43 ;  Poujoulat,  Histoife  de 
Jerusalem,  Brux.  1842;  Raumer's  Palastina ; 
Robinson's  Bib.  Researches  in  Palestine. 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  ancient 
state  of  the  city,  and  to  describe  its  present  con- 
dition, it  will  be  well  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
general  description  of  the  site,  that  he  may  be  en- 
abled to  follow  the  details  with  the  more  precision. 
For  ♦his  rairpose  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
able  sketch  given  by  Professor  Robinson  in  his 
Researches  (i.  380-384). 

G*<i>  tJtAL  Topography. — 'Jerusalem  lies  neat 
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fhesMiumit  of  a  broad  mountain-ridge.  Tliis  ridge, 
or  mountainous  tract,  extends,  without  interrup- 
tion, from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  a  line  drawn 
between  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
south-east  coiner  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  or,  more 
properly,  perhaps,  it  may  he  regarded  as  extend- 
ing as  far  south  as  to  Jebel  Araif  in  the  Desert, 
where  it  sinks  down  at  once  to  the  level  of  the 
gBeat  western  plateau.  This  tract,  which  is  every- 
where not  less  than  from  20  to  25  geographical 
miles  in  breadth,  is,  in  fact,  high  uneven  fable- 
land'.  It  everywhere  forms  the  precipitous  west- 
ern wall  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea;  while  towards  the  west  it  sinks  down 
by  an  oil-set,  into  a  range  of  tower  hills,  which  lie 
between  it  and  the  great  plain  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  surface  of  this  upper 
region  is  everywhere  rocky,  uneven^  and  moun- 
iainous;  and  is,  moreover,  cut  up  by  deep  valleys 
which  run  east  or  west  on  either  side  towards  the 
Jordan  or  the  Mediterranean.  The  line  of  division, 
6r  water-shed,  between  the  waters  of  these  valleys 
'—  a  term  which  here  applies  almost  exclusively 
to  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season — follows  for  the 
most  part,  the  height  of  land  along  the  ridge  ;  yet 
not  so  but.  that,  the  heads  of  the  valleys,  which 
run  off  in  different  directions,  often  interlap  for 
a  considerable  distance.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
valley  which  descends  to  the  Jordan,  often  has 
its  head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of  the  commence- 
ment of  other  valleys  which  run  to  the  western 
sea. 

From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwards 
towards  the  south,  the  mountainous  country  rises 
gradually,  forming  the  tract  anciently  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah  ;  until,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  it  attains  an  elevation  of 
nearly  3000  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea.  Further  north,  on  a  line  drawn 
from  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the 
true  west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about 
25U0  Paris  feet;  and  here,  close  upon  the  water- 
shed, lies  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Its  mean  geo- 
graphical position  is  in  lat.  31°  46'  43"  N.,  and 
long.  35°  13'  E.  from  Greenwich. 

Six  or  seven  miles  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  city  is 
spread  out  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  about 
el-Jib  (Gibeon),  extending  also  towards  el-Bireh 
(Beeroth ) ;  the  waters  of  which  flow  off  at  its  S.E. 
part  through  the  deep  valley  here  called  by  the 
Arabs  Wady  Beit  Hanina ;  but  to  which  the 
monks  and  travellers  have  usually  given  the  name 
of  the  '  Valley  of  Turpentine,1  or  of  the  Terebinth, 
on  the  mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  the  ancient 
Valley  of  Elah.  This  great  valley  passes  along  in 
a  S.  W.  direction,  an  hour  or  more  west  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  finally  opens  out  from  the  mountains 
into  the  western  plain,  at.  the  distance  of  six  or 
eight  hours  S.W.  from  the  city,  under  the  name 
of  Wady  es  Surar.  The  traveller,  on  his  way 
from  Ramleh  to  Jerusalem,  descends  into  and 
crosses  this  deep  valley  at  the  village  of  Kulonieh 
on  its  western  side,  an  hour  and  a  half  fiuTu  the 
latter  city.  On  agairi  reaching  ihfe  high  ground 
on  its  eastern  side,  he  enters  upon  an  open  tract 
sloping  gradually  downwards  towards  the  east; 
and  sees  before  nun,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  the  walls  and  domes  of  the  holy  city,  and 
beyond  them  the  higher  ridge  or  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  traveler  now  descends 
gradually  towards   t'le  city  along  a  broad  swell 
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of  ground,  having  at  some  distance  oti  his  left  the 
shallow  northern  wart  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat; 
close  at  hand  on  his  right  the  basin  which  forma 
the  beginning  of  the  Valley  of  Ilinnom.  Fur- 
ther down  both  these  valleys  become  deep,  narrow, 
and  precipitous;  that  of  Ilinnom  bends  south  and 
again  east  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  unites 
with  the  other,  which  then  continues  its  course 
to  the  Dead  Sea.  Upon  the  broad  and  elevated 
promontory  within  the  fork  of  these  two  valleys 
lies  the  holy  city.  All  around, are  higher  hills; 
on  the  east  the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  on  the  south 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called,  rising  directly 
from  the  Vale  of  Hinnom  ;  on  the  west  thegiound 
rises  gently,  as  above  described,  to  the  borders  of 
the  great  Wady  ;  while  on  the  north,  a  bend  of 
the  ridge,  connected  with  t he  Mount  of  Olives, 
bounds  the  prospect  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
a  mile.  Towards  the  S.W.  the  view  is  somewhat 
more  open  ;  for  here  lies  the  plain  of  Rephaim. 
commencing  just  at  the  southern  brink  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  of!  S.W. ,  where 
it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  In  the  N.W.  too.  the 
eye  reaches  up  along  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  Jehosi.aphat ;  and  from  many  points  can  dis- 
cern the  mosque  of  Neby  Samwii,  situated  on  a 
lofty  ridge  beyond  the  great  Wady,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hours. 

The  surface  of  the  elevated  promontory  itself, 
on  which  the  city  stands,  slopes  somewhat  stteply 
towards  the  east,  terminating  on  the  brink  of  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  From  the  northern  part, 
near  the  present  Damascus  gate,  a  depression  or 
shallow  wady  runs  in  a  southern  direction,  hav- 
ing on  the  west  the  ancient  hills  of  Akra  and 
Zion,  and  on  the  east  the  lower  ones  of  Bezetha 
and  Moriah.  Between  the  hills  of  Akra  and 
Zion  another  depression  or  shallow  wady  (still 
easy  to  be  traced)  comes  down  from  near  the  Jaffa 
gate,  and  joins  the  former.  It  then  continues 
obliquely  down  the  slope,  but  with  a  deeper 
bed,  in  a  southern  direction,  quite  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam  and  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  This 
is  the  ancient  Tyropoeon.  West  of  its  lower  part 
Zion  rises  loftily,  lying  mostly  without  the  modern 
city;  while  on  the  east  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the 
valley  first  mentioned,  lie  Bezetha,  Moriah,  and 
Ophel,  the  last  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow 
ridge,  also  outside  of  the  modem  city,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  rocky  point  over  the  pool  of  Siloam. 
These  three  last  hills  may  strictly  be  taken  as 
only  parts  of  one  and  the  same  ridge.  The 
breadth  of  the  whoie  site  of  Jerusalem,  from  the 
brow  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  near  the  Jaffa  gate, 
to  the  brink  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  about 
1020  yards,  or  nearly  half  a  geographical  mile; 
of  which  distance  318  yards  are  occupied  by  the 
area  of  the  great  mosque  el-Haram  esh-Sbenf. 
North  of  the  Jaffa  gate  the  city  wall  sweeps 
round  more  to  the  west,  and  increases  the  breadth 
of  the  city  in  that  part. 

The  country  around  Jerusalem  is  all  of  lime- 
stone formation,  and  not  particularly  fertile.  The 
rocks  everywhere  come  out  above  the  surface, 
which  in  many  parts  is  also  thickly  strewed  u  ith 
loose  stones;  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  regiou 
is  barren  and  dreary  ;  yet  the  olive  thrives  here 
abundantly,  and  fields  of  grain  are  seen  in  the 
valleys  and  level  places,  but  they  are  less  pro- 
ductive than  in  the  region  of  Hebron  and  Nabu- 
lus.      Neither  vineyards   nor   fig-tires  flouriih  oo 
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tne  nigh  ground  around  the  city,  though  the  latter 
are  found  in  the  gardens  helow  Siloam,  and  very 
frequently  rn  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem.' 

Ancient  Jerusalem. — Every  reader  of  Scrip- 
tuee  feels  a  natural  anxiety  to  form  some  notion 
of  the  appearance  and  condition  of  Jerusalem,  as 
it  existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  or  rather  as  it 
stood  before  its  destruction  by  the  Romans.  There 
are  unusual  difficulties  in  the  way  of  satisfying 
this  desire,  although  it  need  not  be  left  altogether 
ungratitied.  The  principal  sources  of  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  rndicated  by  ditTerent  travellers, 
and  by  none  more  forcibly  than  by  Richardson 
[Travels,  ii.  251).  'It  is  a  tantalizing  circum- 
stance, however,  for  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  re- 
cognis^'in  his  walks  the  site  of  particular  buildings, 
or  the  scenes  of  memorable  events,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  objects  mentioned  in  the  description, 
both  of  the  inspired  and  of  the  Jewish  historian, 
are  entirely  razed  from  their  foundation,  without 
leaving  a  single  trace  or  name  behind  to  point  out 
where  they  stood.  Not  an  ancient  tower,  or  gate, 
or  wall,  or  hardly  even  a  stone  remains.  The 
foundations  are  not  only  broken  up.  but  every 
fragment  of  which  they  were  composed  is  swept 
away,  and  the  spectator  looks  upon  the  bare  rock 
with  hardly  a  sprinkling  of  earth  to  point  out  her 
gardens  of  pleasure,  or  proves  of  idolatrous  devo- 
tion. A  few  gardens  still  remain  on  the  sloping 
base  of  Mount  Zion,  watered  fiom  the  pool  of 
Siloam  :  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane  are  still  in  a 
sort  of  ruined  cultivation  ;  the  fences  are  broken 
down  and  the  olive-trees  decaying,  as  if  the  hand 
which  dressed  and  (cd  them  were  withdrawn  :  the 
Mount  of  Olives  still  retains  a  languishing 
verdure,  and  nourishes  a  few  of  those  trees  from 
Which  it  derives  its  name;  but  all  round  about 
Jerusalem  the  general  aspect  is  blighted  and 
barren  :  the  grass  is  withered  :  the  bare  rock  looks 
through  the  scanty  sward,  and  the  grain  itself, 
like  the  starving  progeny  of  famine,  seems  in 
•  doubt  whether  to  come  to  maturity  or  die  in  the 
ear.  Jerusalem  has  heard  the  voice  of  David  and 
Solomon,  of  prophets  and  apostles;  and  He  who 
spake  as  man  never  spake  has  taught  in  her  syna- 
.gogues  and  in  her  streets.  Before  her  legislators, 
iher  poets,  and  her  apostles,  those  of  all  other  coun- 
iries  became  dumb,  and  cast  down  their  crowns, 
as  unworthy  to  stand  in  their  presence.  Once  she 
was  very  rich  in  every  blessing,  victorious  over  all 
her  enemies,  and  resting  in  peace,  with  every  man 
sitting  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own 
fig-tree,  with  none  to  disturb  or  to  make  him  afraid. 
Jerusalem  was  the  brightest  of  all  the"  cities  of  the 
east,  and  fortified  above  all  other  towns;  so  strong 
that  the  Roman  conqueror  thereof,  and  the 
master  of  the  whole  world  besides,  exclaimed,  on 
entering  the  city  of  David,  and  looking  up  at  the 
towers  winch  the  Jews  had  abandoned,  "  Surely, 
we  have  had  God  for  our  assistance  in  the  war  :  for 
what  could  human  hands  or  human  machines  do 
against  these  towers?  It  is  no  other  than  God 
who  has  expelled  the  Jews  from  their  fortifications," 
It  is  impossible  for  the  Christian  traveller  to  lock 
upon  Jerusalem  with  the  same  feelings  with  which 
he  wouid  set  himself  to  contemplate  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,. of  Athens,  or  of  Rome,  or  of  any  other 
city  which  the  world  ever  saw.  There  is  in  all 
the  doings  of  the  Jews,  their  virtues  and  their 
vices,  their  wisdom  and  their  folly,  a  height  and  a 
depth,  aibxeadth  and  a  length  that  angels  cannot 


fathom  ;  their  whole  history  is  a  history  of  rrnra* 
cles  ;  the  precepts  of  their  sacred  book  are  the  mott 
profound,  and  the  best  adapted  to  every  station  in 
which  man  can  be  placed  :  they  moderate  him  in 
prosperity,  sustain  him  in  adversity,  guide  him  in 
health,  console  him  in  sickness,  support  him  at 
the  close  of  life,  travel  on  with  him  through 
death,  live  with  him  throughout  endless  ages  of 
eternity,  and  Jerusalem  lends  its  name  to  the 
eternal  mansions  of  the  blessed  in  heaven  which 
man  is  admitted  to  enjoy  through  the  atonement 
of  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  born  of  a  descendant  of 
Judah/ 

If  writers  who  have  actually  visited  Jerusalem 
have  encountered  such  difficulties,  to  those  win) 
never  saw  'the  place  it  must  be  still  more  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at  definite  con- 
clusions respecting  the  ancient  city.  It  is  certain 
that  our  knowledge  of  its  ancient  state  must  pro- 
ceed upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  preset; 
condition.  But  if  we  compara.  the  accounts  oJ 
different  travellers,  and  the  plans  which  many  of 
them  have  laid  down,  the  irreconcilable  differences 
between  them  produce  a  discouraging  convic- 
tion of  the  insufficiency  of  the  basis  thus  offered 
for  the  foundation  of  any  fixed  conclusions.  And 
even  if  there  were  agreement  in  the  accounts  of 
the  superficies,  something  more  than  this  would  l>e 
required— something  more  than  ever  perhaps  will 
be  realized  while  the  site  continues  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  Gentiles.  Much  was  done  by 
Dr.  Robinson  and  others  during  the  period  of  the 
rule  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  in  which  greater 
facilities  were  offered  for  exploration  than  are 
likely  to  be  soon  again  obtained.  But  a  far  more 
minute  and  searching  examination  of  the  site 
than  was  even  then  realized  is  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  antiquarian  comparison.  For  instance, 
the  surface  is  in  many  parts  covered  to  a  vast  depth, 
and  the  character  and  properties  of  particular  spots 
are  necessarily  much  altered,  by  the  accumulated 
rubbish  of  ages.  Some  notion  of  this  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  in  seeking  a  foundation 
for  the  Protestant  church  on  Mount  Zion,  super- 
incumbent rubbish  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet  wa» 
dug  through  before  reaching  the  solid  rock  (Olin, 
ii.  254).  It  would  therefore  appear  that  not  only 
a  very  minute  survey,  but  numerous  excavations, 
would  be  necessary  to  the  ends  of  a  really  satis- 
factory investigation. 

To  the  obscurity  originating  in  these  causes  may 
be  added  that  which  arises  from  the  many  ambi- 
guities in  the  description  left  by  Josephus,  the 
only  one  which  we  possess,  and  which  must 
form  the  ground-work  of  most  of  our  notices 
respecting  the  ancient  city.  There  are  indeed 
some  manifest  errors  in  his  account,  which  the 
critical  reader  is  able  to  detect  without  having  the 
means  to  rectify. 

In  describing  Jerusalem  as  it  stood  just  before  its 
destruction  by  the  Romans,  Josephus  states  that  the 
city  was  built  upon  two  hills,  between  which  lay 
the  valley  Tyropceon  (Ctaesemonger"s  Valley),  t« 
which  the  buildings  on  both  hills  came  down. 
This  valley  extended  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam. 
The  hill  on  which  the  upper  town  stood  was  much 
higher  than  the  other,  and  straighter  in  its  extent. 
On  account  of  its  fortifications,  David  called  it 
the  Fortress  or  Castle ;  but  in  the  time  of  Josephui 
it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Uppei  Market. 
The  other  hill,  on  which  was  situated  the  io#er 
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town,  was  called  Akra.  It  was  in  liie  form  of  a 
horses.ioe  or  crescent.  Opposite  to  Akra  was  a 
third,  and  naturally  lower  liill  (Moriali),  on 
waich  the  temple  was  built;  and  between  this 
and  Akra  was"  originally  a  broad  valley,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  tilled  up  in  the  time 
of  Simon  Maccabaeus  for  the  purjx»se  of  connect- 
ing the  town  with  the  temple.  At  the  same  time 
they  lowered  the  hill  Akra,  so  as  to  make  the 
temple  rise  above  it..  Both  the  hills  on  which  the 
upper  and  lower  towns  stood  were  externally  sur- 
rounded by  deep  valleys,  and  here  there  was 
no  approach  because  of  the  precipices  on  every 
side. 

The  single  wall  which  enclosed  that  part  of  the 
city  skirted  by  precipitous  valleys,  began  at  the 
tower  of  Hippicus.  On  the  west  it  extended 
(southward)  to  a  place  called  Bethso,  and  the 
gate  of  the  Essenes;  thence  it  kept  along  on  the 
south  to  a  point  over  against  Siloam  ;  and  thence 
on  the  east  was  carried  along  by  Solomon's  Pool 
and  Ophla  (Ophel).  till  it  terminated  at  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  temple.  Of  the  triple 
walls,  we  are  told  that  the  first  and  oldest  of  these 
began  at  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  on  the  northern 
part,  and  extending  (along,  the  northern  brow  of 
Ziori)  to  the  Xystus,  afterwards  terminated  at  the 
western  portico  of  the  temple.  The  second  wall 
began  at  the  gate  of  Gennath  (apparently  near 
Hippicus),  and  encircling  only  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  extended  to  the  castle  of  Antonia  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  area  of  the  temple. 
The  third  wall  was  built  by  Agrippa  at  a  later 
jjeriod  :  it  also  had  its  beginning  at  the  tower  of 
Hippicus,  ran  northward  as  far  as  the  tower  Pse- 
p1  'nos;  and  thence  sweeping  round  towards  the 
jinitti-east  by  east,  it  turned  afterwards  towards 
the  south,  and  was  joined  to  the  ancient  wall  at 
or  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  This  wall 
enclosed  the  hill  Bezetha. 

From  other  passages  we  learn  that  the  Xystus, 
named  in  the  above  descriptions,  was  an  open 
place  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  upper  city,  where 
the  ]>eopie  sometimes  assembled,  and  that  a  bridge 
connected  it  with  the  temple  (De  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
16.  3;  vi.  6.  2 ;  vi.  8.  I  ;  comp.  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  2). 
Furtlier,  we  are  informed  that  on  the  western  side 
of  the  temple  area  were  four  gates ;  one  leading 
over  the  valley  to  the  royal  palace  (on  Zion) 
adjacent  to  the  Xystus.  probably  by  the  bridge 
just  mentioned;  two  conducting  to  the  suburb 
^or  new  city)  on  the  north  ;  and  the  remaining  one 
leading  to  '  the  other  city,'  first  by  steps  down 
into  the  intervening  valley,  and  then  by  an  ascent 
(Joseph.  AtUiq.  xv.  11.  5  ;  xx.  8.  11).  By  this 
*  other  city  '  can  be  meant  only  the  lower  city  or 
Akra.  The  hill  Bezetha,  which  was  last  enclosed, 
lay  quite  near  on  the  north  of  the  temple  (Joseph. 
De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  8).  From  the  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  Romans  under  Titus,  it  may 
also  be  collected  that  the  interior  and  most 
ancient  of  the  three  walls  on  the  north  lay 
i>etween  Akra  and  the  upper  city,  forming  the 
defence  of  the  latter  in  this  part.  It  was,  dount- 
less,  the  same  wall  which  ran  along  the  northern 
brow  of  Zion. 

It  would  be  only  going  over  this  statement  in 
other  words  to  explain  the  results  which  it  offers; 
and  there  is  the  less  need  of  doing  so,  as  they  only 
serve  to  suprxrt  the  conclusions  which  have  long 
been    regarded    u  established.     Dr.  Robinson,  in 


comparing  the  information  derived  from  Josephits 
with  his  own  more  detailed  account,  declares  that 
the  main  features  depicted  by  the  Jewish  historian 
may  still  lie  recognised.  '  True,'  tie  says.  '  the 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeoii,  and  that  between  Akra 
and  Moriah,  have  been  greatly  filled  up  with  the 
rubbish  accumulated  from  the  repeated  desolations 
of  nearly  eighteen  centuries.  Yet  they  are  still 
distinctly  to  be  traced  :  the  hills  of  Zion,  Akra, 
Moriah,  and  Bezetha,  are  not  to  be  mistaken; 
while  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Kidron,  and  of 
Hinnom,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  are  permanent 
natural  features,  too  prominent  and  gigantic  in- 
deed to  l>e  forgotten,  or  to  undergo  any  perceptible 
change'  (Bibl.  Researches,  i.  414). 

The  details  embraced  in  this  general  notice 
must  be  more'  particularly  examined  in  connec- 
tion with  modern  observations ;  for  it  is  to  I  e 
remembered  that  the  chief  or  only  value  of  these 
observations  consists  in  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  the  ancient  condition  and  history  of  the  site. 

The  Walls. — Some  questions  of  much  in- 
terest are  connected  with  the  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  course  and  extent  of  the  ancient  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  These  questions  chiefly  relate  (o 
the  site  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the 
sepulchre  in  which  he  was  laid.  If  the  site  at 
present  indicated  l»e  the  right  one,  then  certainly 
there  hns  been  much  alteration  ;  for  it  is  consider- 
ably within  the  modern  walls,  although  we  kr.cw 
that  our  Lord  suffered  and  was  entombed  without 
the  gate.  This  part  of  the  subject  has,  however, 
been  examined  in  the  article  Golgotha;  and 
the  conclusion  there  maintained  on  the  point  of 
chief  interest  connected  with  the  walls,  limits 
the  inquiry  to  which  the  present  notice  must  be 
directed. 

The  first,  or  most  ancient  wall,  appears  to  have 
enclosed  the  whole  of  Mount  Zion.  The  greater 
part  of  it,  therefore,  must  have  formed  the  exterior 
and  sole  wall  on  the  south,  overlooking  the  deep 
valleys  below  Mount  Zion  ;  and  the  northern  par* 
evidently  passed  from  the  tower  of  Hippicus  or 
the  west  side,  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion, 
and  across  the  valley,  to  the  western  side  of  the 
temple  area.  It  probably  nearly  coincided  with 
the  ancient  wall  which  existed  before  the  time  ol 
DavMd,  and  which  enabled  the  Jebusites  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  possession  of  the  upper  city, 
long  after  the  lower  city  had  been  in. the  hands  ol 
the  Israelites.  Mount  Zion  is  now  unwalled,  and 
is  excluded  from  the  modern  city.  Some  traces 
of  this  wall  were  visible  in  the  time  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  who  says  that  the  stones  of  the  foun- 
dation were  then  taken  away  for  building  (Itlner. 
ed.  Asher.  i.  73).  No  trace  of  it  can  now  be  per- 
ceived,  but  by  digging  through  the  rubbish,  the 
foundations  might  perhaps  be  discovered. 

The  account  given  by  Josephus,  of  the  second 
wall,  is  very  short  and  unsatisfactory.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  on  the  course  taken  by 
the  eastern  part  of  that  wall  rests  the  question, 
whether  that  which  is  now  shown  as  the  site  of 
Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  anciently 
beyond  the  wall  or  not.  The  difficulties  of  this 
question*  are  very  great,  the  historical  evidence 
being  just  as  strongly  in  favour  of  the  present  site 
as  the  topographical  evidence  is  against  it.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  breadth  ol'  the  city,  ui  a 
site  limited  by  nature,  and  where,  therefore,  every 
foot  of  ground  was  precious,  would  l>e  greatly  ar-4 
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inconveniently  narrowed  by  drawing  the  line  so 
as  to  place  the  present  holy  sepulchre  beyond  the 
walls.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  must,  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  phrase  '  beyond  the  walls'  is  often 
interpreted  with  a  larger  meaning  than  necessary. 
When  applied  to  executions,  gibbet  ings,  or  any 
purpose  not  allowable  within  the  walls,  we  have 
always  understood,  from  the  analogous  usages  in 
all  walled  towns,  that  it  denotes  the  slope  or  any 
other  practicable  space  immediately  untUr  the 
wall,  and  so  near  to  it  that  a  slight  advance  of 
the  wall  would  include  the  site.  The  fastening 
of  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  to  the  wall  of 
Beth-shan  may  illustrate  this  view  of  the  case, 
which  tends  in  some  degree  to  lessen  the  difficulty 
of  the  question.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  suf- 
ficient, to  indicate  the  evident  fact  that  this  second 
wall  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  lower  city,  or  Akra, 
excepting  that  part  of  the  eastern  side  of  it  which 
fronted  the  Temple  area  on  Mount  Moriah,  and 
the  southern  side,  towards  the  valley  which  sepa- 
rated the  lower  from  the  upper  city.  In  short,  it 
was  a  continuation  of  the  external  wall,  so  far 
as  necessary,  on  the  west  and  north,  and  on  so 
much  of  the  east  as  was  not  already  protected  by 
the  strong  wall  of  the  Temple  area.  The  precise 
course  of  this  wall  might,  perhaps  be  detei mined 
by  excavations.  It  is  indeed  our  strong  convic- 
tion that  one  good  excavation  along  one  of  the  two 
streets  which  intersect  the  Via  Dolorosa  would 
go  far  to  settle  for  ever  the  only  question  of  real 
interest  connected  with  the  subject,  it  is  likely 
that  tl>e  foundations  of  the  old  wall  still  exist; 
and  if  it  lay  at  any  point  within  the  present  wall, 
those  foundations  must  pass  under  this  street,  and 
an  excavation  of  not  greater  extent  than  those 
which  are  made  every  day  in  London  for  sewerage, 
would  bring  them  to  light,  and  show  whether  the 
alleged  site  of  Calvary  lay  within  or  without  the 
wall. 

Although  these  were  the  only  walls  that  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we  are  not  to 
infer  that  the  habitable  city  was  confined  within 
their  limits.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  because  the 
city  had  extended  northward  far  beyond  the 
second  wall  that  a  third  was  built  to  cover  the 
defenceless  suburb :  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  unprotected  suburb,  called  Be- 
zeiha,  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ.  This  wall 
is  described  as  having  also  begun  at  the  tower  of 
Hippicus:  it 'ran  northward  as  far  as  to  the  tower 
Psephinos.  then  passed  down  opposite  the  sepul- 
chi-e  of  Helena  (queen  of  Adiabene),  and  being 
carried  along  through  the  royal  sepulchres,  turned 
at  the  coiner  tower  by  the  Fullers'  monument, 
and  ended  by  making  a  junction  with  the  ancient 
wall  at  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  It  was  begun 
ten  or  twelve  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion 
i;y  the  elder  Herod  Agrippa,  who  desisted  from 
completing  it  for  fear  of  offending  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  But  the  design  was  afterwards  taken 
up  and  completed  by  the  Jews  themselves,  al- 
though on  a  scale  of  less  strength  and  magnifi- 
cence. Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  he  discovered 
some  traces  of  this  wall,  which  are  described  in 
his  great  work  (Bibl.  Researches,  i.  466),  and  are 
indicated  in  our   plan  of  Jerusalem. 

The  same  writer  thinks  that  the  wail  of  the 
new  city,  the  ^lia  of  Adrian,  nearly  coincided 
with  that  of  the  present  Jerusalem  :  and  the  por- 
tion  of    Mount    Zion   which   now    lies   outside, 
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would  seem  then  also  to  have  been  excluded, 
for  Eusebius  and  Cyrill,  in  the  fourth  century, 
speak  of  the  denunciation  of  the  prophet  being 
fulfilled,  and  describes  Zion  as  'a  ploughed  field1 
(Mich.  iii.  2). 

W  e  know  from  Josephus  that,  the  circumference 
of  the  ancient  city  was  33  stadia,  equivalent  to 
nearly  three  and  a  half  geograp! deal  miles.  The 
circumference  of  the  present  walls  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  and  a  half  geographical  miles  ;  but  the 
extent  of  Mount  Zion,  now  without  the  walls,  and 
the  tract  on  the  north  formerly  enclosed,  or  partly 
so,  by  the  third  wall,  sufficiently  account  foi 
the  difference. 

Tiie  history  of  the  modern  walls  has  already 
been  given  in  the  sketch  of  the  modern  history  of 
the  city.  The  present  walls  have  a  solid  and 
formidable  appearance,  especially  when  cursorily 
observed  fioni  without  ;  and  they  are  strengthened, 
or  ral her  ornamented,  with  towers  and  battlements 
after  the  Saracenic  style.  They  are  built  of  lime- 
stone, the  stones  being  not  commonly  more  thin  a 
foot  or  fifteen  inches  square.  The  height  varies 
with  the  various  elevations  of  the  ground.  The 
lower  paifs  are  probably  about  twenty-five  feet 
high,  while  in  more  exposed  localilies,  where  the 
ravines  contribute  less  to  the  security  of  the  city, 
they  have  an  elevation  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet. 

Gates.  Much  uncertainty  exists  respecting 
the  ancient  gates  of  Jerusalem.  Many  gates  are 
named  in  Scripture;  and  it  has  been  objected  that 
they  are  more  in  number  than  a  town  of  the  size 
of  Jerusalem  could  require — especially  as  they 
all  occur  within  the  extent  embraced  by  the  first 
and  second  walls,  the  third  not  then  existing. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  suggested  as  move  than 
probable  that  some  of  these  gates  were  within  the 
city,  in  the  walls  which  separated  the  town  from 
the  temple,  and  the  upper  town  from  the  lower, 
in  whicn  gates  certainly  existed.  On  the  other 
hand,  considering  the  circumslances  under  which 
the  wall  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  more  than  the  outer  wall 
was  then  constructed,  and  certainly  it  was  in  the 
wall  then  built  that  the  ten  or  twelve  gates  men- 
tioned by  Nehemiah  occur.  But  these  may  be 
considerably  reduced  by  supposing  that  two  or 
more  of  the  names  mentioned  were  applied  to  the 
same  gate.  If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  taken, 
no  better  distribution  of  these  gates  can  be  given 
than  that  suggested  by  Raumer. 

a.  On  the  north  side. 

1.  The  Old  Gate,  probably  at  the  north-east 
corner  (Neh.  iii.  6  ;  xii.  39). 

2.  The  Gate  of  Ephraim  or  Benjamin  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7;  xxxvii.  13;  Neh.  xii.  9;  2  Chron. 
xxv.  23).  This  gate  doubtless  derived  its  names 
from  its  leading  to  the  territory  of  Ephraim  and 
Benjamin ;  and  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  it  may 
possibly  be  represented  by  some  traces  of  ruins 
which  he  found  on  the  site  of  the  present  gate  of' 
Damascus. 

3.  The  Corner-gate,  300  cubits  from  the 
former,  and  apparently  at  the  north-west  corner 
(2  Chron.  xxv.  9;  2  Kings  xiv.  13;  Zech.  xiv. 
10).  Probably  the  Gate  of  the  Furnaces  is  the 
same  (Neh.  iii.  2  ;  xii.  3S). 

b.  On  the  west  side. 

4.  The  Valley-gate,  over  against  the  Dragon- 
fountain  of  Gihon  (Neh.  ii.  13  :  iii.  11'  ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  9).     It  was  probably  about  the  north-wet* 
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comer  of  Zvm,  where  there  appears  to  have  heen 
ah* ays  a  gate,  and  Dr.  Roliiuson  supposes  it  to 
be  the  4ame  with  the  Gennath  of  Josephus. 

c.  On  the  south  side. 

5.  The  Dung-gate,  perhaps  the  same  as  Jo- 
eephus's  Gate  ot*  the  Essenes  (Neh.  ii.  13  ;  xii.  31). 
It  was  1000  cubits  from  the  valley-gate  (Neh. 
iii.  14),  and  the  dragon-well  was  between  them 
(Neh.  ii.  13).  This  gate  is  probably  also  iden- 
tical with  'the  gate  between  two  walls'  (2  Kings 
xxv.  1  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4  ;   Lam.  ii.  7). 

fi.  The  Gate  of  the  Fountain,  to  the  south- 
east (Neh.  ii.  14:  iii.  15);  the  gate  of  the  foun- 
tain near  the  king's  pool  (Neh.  ii.  14):  the  gate 
of  the  fountain  near  *  the  pool  of  Siloah  by  the 
king's  garden'  (Neh.  iii.  15).  The  same  gate  is  pro- 
bably denoted*  in  all  these  instances,  and  the  pools 
seem  to  have  been  also  the  same.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that,  this  fountain-gate  was  the  same  other- 
wise distinguished  as  the  brick-gate  (or  potter's 
gate),  leading  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Jer.  xix. 
2,  where  the  Auth.  Ver.  has  'east-gate'). 

D.  On  the  east  side. 

7.  The  Water-gate  (Neh.  iii.  26). 

8.  The  Prison-gate,  otherwise  the  Horse-gate, 
near  the  temple  (Neh.  iii.  28;  xii.  39,  40). 

9.  The  Sheep  gate,  probably  near  the  sheep- 
pool  (Neh.  iii.  1-32;  xii.  29). 

10.  The  Fish-gate  was  quite  at  the  north-east 
(Neh.  iii.  3;  xii.  39;  Zeph.  i.  10;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  14). 

It.  will  Ite  observed  that  in  two  of  the  cases  the 
distances  of  the  gates  from  each  other  are  men- 
tioned. Thus  the  corner- gate  (3)  was  only  300 
cubits  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  (2),  and  the 
dung-gate  (5)  was  1000  cubits  from  the  valley- 
gate  (4).  This  suggests  tliat  the  gates*were  really 
nearer  to  each  other  than  the  objections  already 
stated  would  assume,  and  the  'hundred-gated 
Thebes'  may  be  recollected  as  warranting  a  doubt 
whether  the  ancient  Orientals  had  the  same  ob- 
jection to  gates  which  are  now  entertained.  At 
all  events,  if  the  circumference  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  before  the  third  wall  was  added,  l>e 
assumed  to  have  been  two  miles  and  a  half,  or  equal 
to  the  present  wall,  then  this  extent,  would  have 
allowed  ten  gates  at  the  highest  named  distance 
of  1000  cubits  apait,  .and  more  than  thrice  that 
number  at  the  lowest  named  distance  of  300 
cubits. 

In  tlie  middle  ages  there  appear  to  have  been 
two  gates  on  each  side  of  the  city,  making  eight 
in  all;  and  this  number,  being  only  two  short 
of  those  assigned  in  the  above  estimate  to  the 
ancient  Jerusalem,  seems  to  vindicate  that  esti- 
mate from  the  objections  which  tiave  been  urged 
against  it. 

On  the  west  side  were  two  gates,  of  which  the 
principal  was  the  Porta  David,  Gate  of  David, 
often  mentioned  by  the  writers  on  the  Crusades. 
It  was  called  by  the  Arabs  liab  el-Mihrab,  and 
corresponds  to  the  present  J  ilia  gate,  or  Bab  el- 
Khulil  The  other  was  the  gate  of  the  Fuller's 
Field  {Porta  Villa  Ftdlonis  ,  so  called  from  Isa. 
vii.  3.  This  seems  to  be  th«  lame  which  others 
^aU  Porta  Judiz-iaria.  and  which  is  described  as 
being  in  the  wall  over  against  the  church  of  the 
lioly  sepulchre,  lpading  to  Silo  (NebySamwil) 
and  Gibeoti.  This  seems  to  be  lhat  "which  the 
Arabian  writers  call  Serb.  There  is  no  trace  of 
it  in  the  preaen'  wall. 


On  the  north  there  were  also  two  gates ;  and 
a1!  the  middle-age  writers  speak  of  the  principa 
of  them  as  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  from  the  notior 
that  the  death  of  the  protomartyr  took  place  neai 
it.  This  was  also  called  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  ii. 
reference  to  its  probable  ancient  name.  Ar;:bi« 
writers  called  it  Dab  ' 'Amtid  el-Ghurab,  of  which 
the  present  name,  Bab  elr  Amud,  is  only  a  con- 
traction. The  present  gate  of  St.  Stephen  is  on 
the  east  of  the  city,  and  the  scene  of  the  martyr- 
dom is  now  placed  near  it;  but  there  is  no 
account,  of  the  change.  Further  east  was  the 
gate  of  Benjamin  {Porta  Bevjaminis),  corie- 
sponding  apparently  to  what  is  now  called  the 
gate  of  Herod. 

On  the  east  there  seem  to  have  been  at  least 
two  gates.  The  northernmost  is  described  hv 
Adamnanus  as  a  small  portal  leading  down  to  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  was  called  the  gate  of 
Jehoshaphat,  from  the  valley  to  which  it  led.  It 
6eems  to  be  represented  by  the  present  gate  of  St. 
Stephen.  The  Arabian  writers  call  it  Bab  cl- 
Usbat,  Gate  of  the  tribes,  being  another  form  of 
the  modern  Arabic  name  Bab  es-Subat.  The 
present  gate  of  St.  Stephen  has  four  lions  sculp- 
tured over  it  on  the  outside,  which,  as  well  as  the 
architecture,  show  that  it  existed  before  the  pre- 
sent wails.  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  that  the 
original  'small  portal '  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale  by  the  Franks,  when  they  built  up  the  walls 
of  the  city,  either  in  a.d.  1178  or  1239.  The 
other  gate  is   the  famous  Golden  Gate  {Porta 
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364.     [The  Golden  Gate.] 

aurea)  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  temple  area.  I*  it 
now  called  by  the  Arabs  Bab  ed-Dahariyeh,  but 
formerly  Bab  er-Rahmeh,  'Gate  of  Mercy.'  The 
name  Golden  Gate  appears  to  have  come  from  a 
supposed  connection  with  one  of  the  ancient  gates 
of  the  temple,  which  are  said  to  have  l>een  co- 
vered with  gold  ;  but  this  name  cannot  be  traced 
back  beyond  the  historians  of  the  Crusades'. 
This  gate  is,  from  its  architecture,  obviously  of 
Roman  origin,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  l*> 
longed  to  the  enclosure  of  the  temple  of  .Tiijjits; 
which  was  built  by  Adrian  ujxni  Mount  Bforiac. 
The  exterior  is  now  walled  up;  hut  being  double, 
the  interior  forms  within  the  area  a  recess,  which  is 
used  for  prayer  by  the  Moslem  worshipitei •.  Dif- 
ferent reasons  are  given  for  the  closing  of  this  gate. 
It  was  probably  because  it  was  found  inconvenient 
that  a  gate  to  the  mosque  shoujd  be  emeu  in  the 
exterior  wall.  Although  not  walled  up,  i'  was 
kept  closed  even  when  the  Crusaders  were  it)  pot* 
session  of  the  city,  and  only  opened  once  a  year 
on  Palm  Sunday,  in  celebration  of  our  Lord1!  «up. 
loosed  triumphal  entry  thiongh  it  to  the  temple. 
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On  the  south  side  were  also  two  gates.  The 
easternmost  is  now  called  by  the  Franks  the 
Dung- gate,  and  by  the  natives  Bab  el-Mngharibeh. 
The  earliest  mention  of  this  gate  is  by  Brocard, 
about  a.d.  1283,  who  regards  it  as  the  ancient 
Water-gate.  Further  west,  between  the  eastern 
brow  of  Zion  and  the  gate  of  David,  the  Cru- 
■aders  found  a  gate  which  they  call  the  Gate  of 
Zion,  corresponding  U  one  which  now  bears  the 
same  name. 

It  thus  appears  tb  it  before  the  rebuilding  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusale  n  by  the  Turks  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  principal  gates  of  the  ci*y 
were  much  the  same  as  at  the  present  day.  But 
of  the  seven  gates  mentioned. as  still  existing, 
three,  the  Dung  Gate,  the  Golden  Gate,  and  He- 
rod's Gate,  are  closed.  Thus  there  are  only  four 
gates  now  in  use,  one  on  each  side  of  the  town, 
all  of  which  have  been  enumerated.  St.  Stejiben's, 
on  the  east,  leads  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Bethany, 
and  Jericho.  From  the  nature  of  tlie  ground, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  situation  of  the 
temple,  a  little  south,  tliere  must  always  have  been 
a  great  thoroughfare  here.  Zion  Gate,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city,  connects  tlie  populous  quarter 
around  the  Armenian  convent  with  that  jiart  of 
Mount  Zion  which  is  outside  the  walls,  and  which 
is  much  resorted  to  as  being  the  great  field  of 
Christian  burial,  as  well  as  for  its  traditionary 
sanctity  as  the  site  of  David's  tomb,  the  house  of 
Caiaphas,  liouse  of  Mary,  &c.  Tlie  Jaffa  Gate, 
on  the  west,  is  the  termination  of  the  important 
routes  from  Jaffa,  Bethlehem,  and  Hebron.  The 
formation  of  the  ground  suggests  this  as  one  of 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  ancient  city,  which 
could  here  be  approached  from  the  quarters  just 
indicated  much  more  conveniently  than  at  any 
other  point.  The  Damascus  Gate,  on  the  north, 
is  also  planted  in  a  vale,  which  iu  every  age  of 
Jerusalem  must  have  been  a  great  public  way,  and 
the  easiest  approach  from  Samaria  and  Galilee. 

Towehs. — The  towers  of  Jerusalem  are  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture  and  in  Josephus.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  general  account  of  them  ;  but  some 
of  the  principal  are  described,  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably infer  that  the  others  resembled  them,  more 
or  less,  in  form  and  arrangement.  Most  of  the 
towers  mentioned  by  Jo-epbus  were  erected  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  were,  consequently,  stand- 
ing in  the  time  of  Christ.  It  was  on  these,  tliere- 
fore,  that  his  eyes  often  rested  when  he  approached 
Jerusalem,  or  viewed  its  walls  and  towers  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  Of  all  these  towers,  the 
most  important  is  that  of  Hippicus,  which  Jose- 
phus, as  we  have  already  seen,  assumed  as  the 
starting  point  in  his  description  of  all  the  walls  of 
the  city.  Herod  gave  to  it  the  name  of  a  friend 
who  was  slain  in  battle.  It  was  a  quadrangular 
structure,  twenty-five  cubits  on  each  side,  and 
built  up  entirely  solid  to  the  height  of  thirty  cubits. 
AU)ve  this  solid  part  was  a  cistern  twenty  cubits; 
and  then,  for  twenty-five  cubits  more,  were  cham- 
bers of  various  kinds,  with  a  breastwork  of  two 
cubits,  and  battlements  of  three  cubits  upon  the 
top.  Tlie  altitude  of  the  whole  tower  was  conse- 
quently eighty  cubits.  The  stones  of  which  it 
was  built  were  very  large,  twenty  cubits  long  by 
ten  broad  and  five  high,  and  (probably  in  the 
upper  part)  were  of  white  marble.  Dr.  Robinson 
oas  showti  that  this  tower  should  be  sought  at  the 
north- we* t  corner  of  the  upper  city,  or  Mouxt  Zkn. 


Tin's  part,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Jaffa  Gate,  ia 
now  occupied  by  the  citadel.  It  is  an  irregular 
assemblage  of  square  towers,  surrounded  on  the 
inner  side  towards  the  city  by  a  low  wall,  and 
having  on  the  outer  or  west  side  a  deep  fosse.  The 
towers  which  rise  from  the  brink  of  the  fosse  are 
protected  on  that  side  by  a  low  sloping  bulwaik 
or  buttress,  which  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  al  an  angle  of  foity-five  degrees.  This 
part  bears  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  and  Dr. 
Robinson  is  inclined  to  ascribe  these  massive  out- 
works to  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  and  fortifying 
of  the  city  by  Adrian.  This  fortress  is  described 
by  the  middle  age  historians  as  toe  tower  or  citadel 
of  David.  Within  it,  as  the  traveller  enters  the 
city  by  the  Jaffa  Gate,  the  north-eastern  tower 
attracts  his  notice  as  bearing  evident  marks  of 
higher  antiquity  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
upper  pai;  is,  indeed,  modern,  but  the  lower  pan 
is  built  of  larger  stones,  bevelled  at  tlie  edges,  and 
apparently  still  occupying  their  original  places. 
This  tower  has  been  singled  out  by  the  Franks, 
and  bears  among  them  the  name  of  the  Tower  of 
David,  while  they  sometimes  give  to  the  whole 
fortress  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  David.  Taking 
all  the  circumstances  into  account,  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  that  the  antique  lower  portion  of  this  tower 
is  in  all  pro) lability  a  remnant  of  the  tower  of 
Hippicus,  which,  as  Josephus  states,  was  left 
standing  by  Titus  when  lie  destroyed  the  city. 
This  discovery,  however,  is  not  new :  the  identity 
having  been  advocated  by  Ranmer  and  others  be- 
fore Dr.  Robinson  travelled. 

Josephus  describes  two  other  towers — those  of 
Phasaelus  and  Mariamne,  both  built  by  Herod, 
'.ne  of  them  being  named  after  a  friend,  and  the 
other  after  Lis  favourite  wife.  They  stood  not  fa* 
fiom  Hippicus,  upon  the  first,  or  mot...  ancient  wall, 
which  ran  from  the  latter  tower  eastward,  along 
the  northern  brow  of  Zion.  Connected  with  these 
towers  and  Hippicus  was  the  royal  castle  or. 
palace  of  the  fiist  Herod,  which  was  enclosed  by 
this  wall  on  the  north,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  a 
wall  thiity  cubits  high.  The  whole  was  furnished 
with  great  strength  and  regal  splendour,  and  fur- 
nished with  halls,  and  galleries,  and  cisterns,  and 
apartments  without  number  (Joseph.  De  Bell. 
J j id.  v.  4.  3  i ;  v.  4.  4).  «These  were  the  three 
mighty  towers  which  Titus  left  standing  as  mo- 
numents  of  the  strength  of  the  place  which  had 
yielded  to  his  arms.  But  nothing  now  remains 
sayefhe  above-mentioned  supposed  remnant  of  the 
tower  of  Hippicus. 

A  fourth  tower,  called  Psephmos,  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4.  2,  2>).  It  stood 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  third  or  exterior 
wall  of  the  city.  It  did  not,  consequently,  exist 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  seeing  that  the  wall  itself 
was  built  by  Herod  Agrippa,  to  whom  also  the 
tower  may  be  ascribed.  It  was  of  an  octagonal 
form,  seventy  cubits  high,  and  from  it  could  be 
seen  Arabia  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  Hebrews  quite  to  the  sea.  This 
shows  that  it  must  have  stood  upon  the  high  swell 
^f  ground  which  extends  up  north-north-west  from 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  present  city.  In  thig 
quarter  there  are  ancient  substructions,  apparently 
of  towers  and  other  fortifications,  and  although 
none  of  them  may  be  actually  those  of  Psephinoa, 
Dr.  Robinson  conceives  that  the  tower  staid  acroo* 
where  in  this  vicinity. 
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The  alxn  e  are  the  only  towers  whi.  h  the  his- 
torian particularly  mentions,  lint  in  describing 
the  outer  or  third  wall  of  Agrippa,  he  states  that 
it  had  battlements  of  two  cubits,  and  turrets  of 
three  cubits  more :  and  as  the  wall  was  twenty 
«ubits  high,  this  would  make  the  turrets  of  the 
weight  of  twenty-five  cubits  or  nearly  thirty-eight 
feet.  Man}'  loftier  and  more  substantial  towers- 
than  these  were  erected  on  each  of  the  walls  at 
regulated  distances,  and  furnished  with  every  re- 
quisite for  convenience  or  defence.  Of  those  on  the 
third  or  outer  wall  are  enumerated  ninety;  on  the 
middle  or  second  wall,  forty ;  and  on  the  inner 
or  ancient  wall,  sixty. 

Public  Buildings. — The  temple  was  in  all 
ages  the  great  glory  and  principal  public  build- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  as  the  heathen  temple,  church,  or 
mosque,  successively  occupying  the  same  site,  has 
been  ever  since  the  Jewish  temple  was  destroyed. 
That  temple  is  reserved  for  a  separate  article 
[Temple],  and  there  are  few  other  public  edifices 
which  require  a  particular  description.  Those  most 
connected  with  Scripture  history  are  the  palace  of 
Herod  and  the  tower  of  Antonia.  The  former  has 
already  been  noticed.  In  the  time  of  Christ  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  procurators  while  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  as  such  provincial  residences 
were  called  by  the  Romans  Prcetoria,  this  was 
the  praetorium  or  judgment-hall  of  Pilate  (Matt, 
xxvii.  27;  Mark  xv.  16;  John  xviii.  28).  In 
front  of  the  palace  was  the  tribunal  or  'judgment- 
seat,'  where  the  procurator  sat  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  causes;  and  where  Pilate  was  seated  when 
our  Lord  was  brought  before  him.  It  was  a  raised 
pavement  of  mosaic  work  (\td6(np<t)Tov),  called 
in  the  Hebrew  GabbatAu,  or  k  an  elevated  place' 
[Judgment- Hall]. 

The  tower  or  castle  of  Antonia  stood  on  a  steep 
rock  adjoining  the  north-west  coiner  of  the  temple. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  94)  that  it 
originated  under  the  Maccabees,  who  resided  in 
it.  The  name  of  Baris  (fctTS,  Bapvs  or  Bape?y), 
which  it  obtained,  was  originally  the  Persian  name 
of  a  royal  palace  ;  but  which,  according  to  Je- 
rome {Epist.  ad  Princip.  ii.  6;39),  was  afterwards 
adopted  in  Palestine,  and  applied  to  all  the  large 
quadrangular  dwellings  built  with  turrets  and 
walls.  As  improved  by  Herod,  who  gave  it  the 
nams  of  Antonia,  after  bis  patron  Mark  Antony, 
this  fortress  had  all  the  extent  and  appearance  of 
a  palace,  being  divided  into  apartments  of  every 
kind,  with  galleries  and  baths,  and  also  broad 
halls  or  barracks  for  soldiers  ;  so  that,  as  having 
every  thing  necessary  within  itself,  it  seemed  a 
city,  while  in  its  magnificence  it  was  a  palace. 
At  each  of  the  four  corners  was  a  tower,  one  of 
which  was  seventy  cubits  high,  ;uid  overlooked  the 
iv hole  temple  with  its  courts.  The  fortress  com- 
municated with  the  cloisters  of  the  temple  by 
secret  passages,  through  which  the  soldiers  could 
enter  and  quell  any  tumults,  which  were  always 
apprehended  at  the  time  of  the  great  festivals.  It 
was  to  a  guard  Of  these  soldiers  that  Pilate  re- 
ferred t he  Jews  as  a  'watch'  for  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ.  This  tower  was  also  "the  castle'  into 
which  St.  Pail  Wrat'  earned  when  the  Jews  iom> 
agaitlft  him  i  i  the  temple,  and  were  about  to 
kill  him;  and  where  he  gave  hi*  able  and  matny 
ucciiiint  of  his  con\e\»ii)ii  and  conduct  (Acts  xxi. 
27-40;  xxii  ).  This  tower  was,  in  fact,  the  citadel 
»f  Jerusalem. 


Waters  of  Jerusalem. — In  his  account  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  Strabo  say§ 
that  the  town  was  well  provided  with  water  within 
the  walls,  but  that  there  was  none  in  the  en- 
virons (Geog.  xvi.  2,  40).  Probably  the  Roman 
troops  then  suffered  from  want  of  water,  as. did 
other  armies  which  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  In 
the  narratives  of  all  such  sieges  we  never  read  of 
the  besieged  suffering  from  thirst,  although  driven 
to  the  most  dreadful  extremities  and  resources  by 
hunger,  while  the  besiegeis  are  frequently  de- 
scribed as  suffering  greatly  from  want  of  water, 
and  as  being  obliged  to  fetch  it  from  a  great  (lis- 
tance.  The  agonies  of  thirst  sustained  by  the 
first  crusaders  in  their  siege  or  Jerusalem  will  be 
remembered  by  most  readers  from  the  vivid  pic- 
ture drawn  by  Tasso,  if  not  from  the  account  fur- 
nished by  William  of  Tyre.  Yet  when  the  town 
was  taken  plenty  of  water  was  found  within  it. 
This  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,  and  ia 
perhaps  only  in  part  explained  by  reference  to  the 
system  of  preserving  water  in  cisterns,  as  at  this 
day,  in  Jerusalem. 

Solomon's  aqueduct  near  Bethlehem  to  Jeru 
salem  could  have  been  no  dependence,  as  its 
waters  might  easily  have  been  cut  off  by  the  be- 
siegers. All  the  wells  also  are  now  outside  the 
town;  and  no  interior  fountain  is  mentioned  save 
that  of  Hezekiah,  which  is  scarcely  fit  for  drink- 
ing. At  the  siege  by  Titus  the  well  of  Si  loam 
may  have  been  in  possession  of  the  Jews,  i.  e. 
within  the  walls;  but  at  the  siege  by  the  Cru- 
saders it  was  certainly  held  by  the  besieging 
Franks;  and  yet  the  latter  perished  from  tliiist, 
while  the  besieged  had'ingentes  copias  aquae.' 
We  cannot  here  go  through  the  evidence  which 
by  combination  and  comparison  might  throw  some 
light  on  this  remarkable  question.  There  is,  how- 
ever, good  ground  to  conclude  that  from  very  an- 
cient times  there  has  been  under  the  temple  an 
unfailing  source  of  water,  derived  by  seciet  and 
subterraneous  channels  from  springs  to  the  west  of 
the  town,  and  communicating  by  other  subterra- 
neous passages  with  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  in  the  east  of  the  town, 
whether  they  were  within  or  without  the  walls  of 
the  town. 

The  existence  of  a  perennial  source  of  water 
below  the  temple  has  always  been  admitted. 
Tacitus  knew  of  ft  (Hist.  v.  12);  and  Ansteas,  in 
describing  the  ancient  temple,  informs  lis  that  '  the 
supply  of  water  was  Unfailing,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  an  abundant  natural  fountain  flowing  in  the 
interior,  and  reservoirs  of  admirable  construction 
under  ground,  extending  five  stadia  round  the 
temple,  with  pipes  and  conduits  unknown  to  all 
except  those  to  whom  the  service  was  entrusted, 
by  which  the  water  was  brought  to  various  paits 
of  the  temple  and  again  conducted  off.'  The 
Moslems  also  have  constantly  alliinicd  the  exist- 
ence of  this  fountain  or  cistern.  Hut  a  reserve  has 
alwavs  been  kept  up  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  is 
supplied.  This  reserve  seems  to  have  been  main- 
tained by  the  successive  occupants  of  Jerusalem 
as  a  point  of  civic  honour  ;  and  this  fact  alone 
intimates  that  there  was  dangei  to  the  town  in  its 
becoming  known,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
supply  came  from  without  the  city  by  secret 
channels,  which  it  was  of  importance  not  to  dis- 
close. Yet  ue  are  plainly  told  in  the  \i  I  le  that 
Hezekiah  'stop|>ed  the  upper  wiatOCOurseol  Gihon. 
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and  brought  it  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city 
of  David'  (1  Kings  i.  33.38):  from  2  Cbron. 
xxxii.  30,  it  seems  that  all  the  neighbouring  foun- 
tains were  thus  "  stopped'  or  covered,,  and  the 
brook  which  they  had  formed  diverted  by  subter- 
raneous channels  into  the  town,  for  the  express 
purjxrse  of  preventing  besiegers  from  finding  the 
'  much  water'  which  previously  existed  outside  the 
walls  (comp.  also  Ecclu-;.  xlviii.  17;.  Perhaps, 
likewise,  the  prophet  Ezekitl  (xlvii.  1- 12)  alludes 
to  this  secret  fountain  under  t lie  temple  when  he 
speaks  of  waters  issuing  from  the  threshold  of  th,. 
temple  towards  the  east,  and  flowing  down  to- 
wards the  desert  as  an  abundant  and  beautiful 
stream.  This  figure  may  be  drawn  from  the 
waters  of  the  inner  source  under  the  temple,  being 
a*  the  time  of  overflow  discharged  by  the  outlets 
at  Siloam,  into  the  Kidron,  which  takes  the  east- 
ward course  thus  described. 

There  are  certainly  wells,  or  rather  shafts,  in 
and  near  the  'emple  area,  which  are  alleged  to 
derive  the  r  waters  through  &  passage  of  masonry 
four  or  i'we  feet  high,  from  a  chamber  or  reservoir 
cut  in  the  solid  r;>ck  under  the  grand  mosque,  in 
which  the  water  is  said  to  rise  from  the  rock  into 
a  basin  at  the  bottom  The  existence  of  this  re- 
servoir1 and  source  of  wafer  is  affirmed  by  all 
Moslems,  and  coincides  with  the  preceding  inti- 
mations, but  it  must  be  left  lor  future  explorers 
>v  clear  up  all  the  obscurities  in  which  the  matter 
is  involved. 

The  ordinary  means  taken  by  the  inhabitants  to 
secure  a  supply  of  water  have  been  described 
under  the  article  Cistern  ;  and  the  reader 
may  l>e  referred  for  interesting  details  to  Rau- 
mer's  PalHstina,  pp.  329  333 ;  Robinson's  Re- 
searches, i.  479-516  j  and  Olin's  Travels,  ii. 
16S-181. 

Modern  Jerusalem. — In  proceeding  to  fur- 
nish a  description  of  the  present  Jerusalem,  we 
shall,  for  the  most  part,  place  ourselves  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Olin,  whose  account  is  not  only 
ihe  most  recent,  but  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  which  has  of  late  years  been  pro- 
duced. 

The  general  view  of  the  city  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives  is  mentioned  more  or  less  by  all  tra- 
veller as  that  from  which  they  derive  their 
most  distinct  and. abiding  impression  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  about 
halt'  a  mile  east  from  the  city,  which  it  completely 
overlooks,  every  considerable  edifice  and  almost 
every  house  being  visible.  The  city  seen  from 
this  point  apj>ears  to  be  a  regular  inclined  plain, 
sloping  gently  and  uniformly  from  west  to  east, 
CM  towards  the  observer,  and  indented  by  a  slight 
depression  or  shallow  vale,  running  nearly  through 
the  centre,  in  the  same  direction.  The  south-east 
ccrner  of  the  quadrangle — for  that  may  be  as- 
sumed as  the  figure  formed  by  the  rocks — that 
which  is  nearest  to  the  observer,  is  occupied  by 
the  mosque  of  Omar  and  its  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful grounds.  This  is  Mount  Moriah,  the  site 
of  Solomon's  temple,  md  the  ground  embraced  in 
the  sacred  enclosure,  which  conforms  to  that  of 
the  ancient  temple,  occupies  about  an  eighth  of  the 
whole  mod  rn  city.  It  is  covered  with  green 
•vi  ml  and  planted  sparingly  with  olive,  cypress, 
and  other  trees,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  lovely 
fcature  of  the  town,  whether  we  have  reference  to 
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the  splendid  structures  or  the  beautiful  lawi 
spread  out  around  them. 

The  south-west  quarter,  embracing  that  part  of 
Mount  Zion  which  is  within  the  modem  town,  is 
to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  the  Armenian  con- 
vent, an  enormous  edifice,  which  is  the  only  con- 
spicuous object  in  tins  neighbourhood.  The 
north-west  is  largely  occupied  by  the  Latin  con- 
vent, another  very  extensive  establishment.  About 
midway  between  these  two  convent*  is  the  castle 
or  citadel,  close  to  the  Bethlehem  gate,  already 
mentioned.  The  north-east  quarter  of  Jerusalem 
is  but  partially  biiilt  up.  and  it  has  more  the  aspect 
of  a  rambling  agricultural  village  than  that  of  a 
crowded  city.  The  vacant  spots  here  are  green 
with  gardens  and  olive-trees.  There  is  another 
large  vacant  tract  along  the  southern  wall,  and 
west  of  the  Haram,  also  covered  with  verdure. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  city  also  appear  two  or 
three  green  sjx>fs.  which  are  small  gardens.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  only  conspi- 
cuous edifice  in  this  vicinity,  and  its  domes  are 
striking  objects.  There  are  no  buildings  which, 
either  liom  their  size  or  beauty,  are  likely  to  en- 
gage the  attention.  Eight  or  ten  minaiets  mark 
the  position  of  so  many  mosques  in  different  parts 
of  the  towj).  but  they  are  only  noticed  because  ot 
their  elevation  above  the  surrounding  edifices. 
Upon  the  same  principle  the  eye  rests  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  a  great  number  of  low  domes,  which 
form  the  roofs  of  the  principal  dwellings,  and 
relieve  the  heavy  uniformity  of  the  fiat  plastered 
roofs  which  cover  the  greater  mass  of  more  humble 
habitations.-  Many  ruinous  piles  and  a  thousand 
disgusting  objects  are  concealed  or  disguised  by 
the  distance.  Many  inequalities  of  surface,  which 
exist  to  so  great  an  extent  that  there  is  not  a  level 
street  of  any  length  in  Jerusalem,  are  also  un- 
perceived. 

From  the  same  commanding  point  of  view  a 
few  olive  and  fig-trees  are  seen  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  scatteied  over 
the  side  of  Olivet  from  its  ba-e  to  the  summit. 
They  are  sprinkled  yet  more  .sparingly  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  city  on  Mounts  Zion  and 
Ophel.  North  of  Jerusalem  the  olive  plantations 
appear  more  numerous  as  well  as  thriving,  and 
thus  offer  a  grateful  contrast  to  the  sun-burnt  fields 
and  bare  rocks  which  predominate  in  this  land- 
scape. The  region  west  of  the  city  appears  to  be 
destitute  of  trees.  Fields  of  stunted  wheat,  yellow 
with  the  drought  rather  than  white  for  the  harvest, 
are  seen  on  all  sides  of  the  town. 

Jerusalem,  as  seen  from  Mount  Olivet,  ie  a 
plain  inclining  gently  and  equably  to  the  East. 
Once  enter  its  gates,  however,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
full  of  inequalities.  The  passenger  is  always  as- 
cending or  descending.  There  are  no  level  streets, 
and  little  skill  or  labour  has  been  employed  to  re- 
move or  diminish  the  inequalities  which  nature  or 
time  has  produced.  Houses  are  built  upon  moun- 
tains of  rubbish,  which' are  probably  twenty,  thirty, 
or  fifty  feet  above  the  natural  level,  and  the  streets 
are  constructed  with  the  same  disregard  to  conve- 
nience, with  this  difference,  that  some  slight  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  oil'  surplus 
water.  The  latter  are,  without  exception,  nar- 
row, seldom  exceeding  eight  or  ten  feet  in  breadth. 
The  houses  often  meet,  and  in  some  instances  a 
building  occupies  both  sides  of  the  street,  which 
runs  uudtr  a  succession  of  arches  barely  higa 
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unougn  to  permit  an  equestrian  to  pass  under 
them.  A  canopy  of  old  mats  ox  of  plank  is  sus- 
pended over  the  principal  streets  when  not  arched. 
This  custom  hail  its  origin,  no  douht,  in  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  which  is  very  intense  in  summer, 
and  it  gives  a  gloomy  aspect  to  all  the  most 
thronged  and  lively  parts  of  the  city.  These 
covered  ways  are  often  pervaded  hy  currents  of 
air  wlijm  a  perfect  calm  prevails  in  other  places. 
The  principal  streets  of  Jerusalem  run  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Very  few  if  any  of 
them  bear  names  among  the  native  population. 
They  are  badly  paved,  being  merely  laid  irre- 
gularly with  raised  stones,  with  a  deep  square 
channel,  for  beasts  of  burden,  in  the  middle ;  but 
the  steepness  of  the  ground  contributes  to  keep 
them  cleaner  than  in  most  Oriental  cities. 

The  houses  of  Jerusalem  are  substantially  built 
of  the  limestone  of  which  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Palestine  is  composed  :  not  usually  hewn,  but 
broken  into  regular  forms,  and  making  a  solid 
wall  of  very  respectable  appearance.  For  the 
most  part  there  are  no  windows  next,  to  the  street, 
and  the  few  which  exist  for  the  purposes  of  light 
or  ventilation  are  completely  masked  by  case- 
ments and  lattice-work.  The  apartments  re- 
ceive their  light  from  the  open  courts  within.  The 
ground  plot  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  high  enclo- 
sure, commonly  forming  the  walls  of  the  house 
only,  but  sometimes  embracing  a  small  garden 
and  some  vacant  ground.  The  rain-water 
which  falls  upon  the  pavement  is  carefully  con- 
ducted, by  means  of  gutters,  into  cisterns,  where 
it  is  preserved  for  domestic  uses.  The  people  of 
Jerusalem  rely  chiefly  upon  these  reservoirs  for 
their  supply  of  this  indispensable  article.  Every 
house  has  its  cistern,  and  the  larger  habitations 
are  provided  with  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
which  occupy  the  ground-story  or  cells  formed 
for  the  purpose  below  it.  Stone  is  employed  in 
building  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  applied,  and  Jerusalem  is  hardly  more 
exposed  to  accidents  by  tire  than  a  quarry  or  sub- 
terranean cavern.  The  floors,  stairs,  &c.  are  of 
stone,  ami  the  ceiling  is  usually  formed  by  a  coat 
of  plaster  laid  upon  the  stones,  which  at  the  same 
tim.?  form  the  roof  and  the  vaulted  top  of  the 
room.  Doors,  sashes,  and  a  few  other  appurte- 
nances, are  all  that  can  usually  be  afforded  of  a 
maierial  so  expensive  as  wood.  The  little  timber 
which  is  used  is  mostly  brought  from  Mount 
Lebanon,  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  A  rough, 
crooked  stick  of  the  (ig-tree.  or  some  gnarled, 
twisted  planks  made  of  the  olive — the  growth  of 
Palestine — are  occasionally  seen.  In  other  respects 
the  description  in  the  article  House  will  atlord 
a  sufficient  notion  of  those  in  Jerusalem.  A  large 
number  of  houses  in  Jerusalem  are  in  a  dilapi- 
dated and  ruinous  state.  Nobody  seems  to  make 
repairs  so  long  as  his  dwelling  does  not  absolutely 
"efuse  him  shelter  and  safety.  If  one  room  tum- 
bles about  his  ears  he  renloves  into  another,  and 
permits  rubbish  and  vermin  to  accumulate  as  they 
will  in  the  deserted  halls.  Tottering  staircases 
are  propped  to  prevent  their  fall  ;  and  when  the 
edifice  becomes  untenable,  the  occupant  seeks 
another"  a  little  less  ruinous,  leaving  the  wreck  to 
a  smaller  or  more  wretched  family,  or,  more 
probably,  to  a  goatherd  and  his  Mock.  Habi- 
tations which  have  a'very  respectable  appearance 
as  seen  from   the   street,  are  of  ifl  found,  upon 


entering  them,  to  be  little  better  than  heave  af 
ruins. 

Nothing  of  this  would  be  suspected  from 
the  general  appearance  of  the  city  as  seen  from 
the  various  commanding  points  without  the 
walls,  nor  from  anything  that,  meets  the  eye 
in  the  streets.  Few  towns  in  the  East  offer  a 
more  imposing  spectacle  to  the  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching stranger.  He  is  struck  with  the  height 
and  massiveness  of  the  walls,  which  are  kept  in 
perfect  repair,  and  naturally  produce  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  wealth  and  comfort  which  they  are 
designed  to  protect.  Upon  entering  the  gates,  he 
is  apt,  after  all  that  has  been  published  about  the 
6olitude  that  reigns  in  the  streets,  to  be  surprised 
at  meeting  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  chief 
thoroughfares,  almost  without  exception  decently 
clad.  A  longer  and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Jerusalem,  however,  does  not  fail  to  coriect 
this  to,o  favourable  impression,  and  demonstrate 
the  existence  and  general  prevalence  of  the  poverty 
and  even  wretchedness  which  must  result  in  every 
country  from  oppression,  from  the  absence  'of  trade, 
and  the  utter  stagnation  of  all  branches  of  indus- 
try. Consideiable  activity  is  displayed  in  the 
bazaars,  which  are  supplied  scantily,  like  those  of 
other  Eastern  towns,  with  provisions,  tobacco, 
coarse  cottons,  and  other  articles  of  prime  neces- 
sity. A  considerable  business  is  still  done  in  beads, 
crosses,  and  other  sacred  trinkets,  which  are  {air- 
chased  to  a  vast  amount  by  the  pilgrims  who 
annually  throng  the  holy  city.  The  support 
and  even  the  existence  of  the  consideiable  popu- 
lation of  Jerusalem  depend  upon  this  transient 
patronage — a  circumstance  to  which  a  great  part 
of  the  prevailing  poverty  and  degradation  is  justly 
ascribed.  The  worthless  articles  employed  in  this 
pitiful  trade  are,  almost  without  exception,  brought 
from  other  places,  especially  Hebron  and  Beth- 
lehem— the  former  celebrated  for  its  baubles  of 
glass,  the  latter  chiefly  for  rosaries,*cruciiixes,  and 
other  toys  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  olive-wood, 
black  stones  from  the  Dead  Sea,  &c.  These  are 
eagerly  bought  up  by  the  ignorant  pilgrims,  sprin- 
kled with  holy  water  by  the  priests,  or  consecrated 
by  some  other  religious  mummery,  and  carried 
oil'  in  triumph  and  worn  as  ornaments  to  ehaim 
away  disease  and  misfortune,  and  probably  to  be 
buried  with  the  deluded  enthu.sia.st  in  his  coffin; 
as  a  sure  passport  to  eternal  blessedness.  With 
the  departure  of  the  swarms  of  pilgrims,  however, 
even  this  poor  semblance  of  active  industry  and 
prosperity  deserts  the  city.  With  the  exception 
of  some  establishments  for  soap- making,  a  tannery, 
and  a  very  few  weavers  of  coarse  cottons,  there 
do  not  appear  to  be  any  manufacturers  properly 
belonging  to  the  place.  Agriculture  is  almost 
equally  wretched,  and. can  only  give  employment 
to  a  few  hundred  people.  The  masses  really  seem 
to  be  without  any  regular  employment.  A  con- 
siderable number,  especially  of  the  Jews,  profess- 
edly live  OH  charity.  Many  Christian  pilgrims 
annually  lind  their  way  hither  on  similar  resources, 
and  the  approaches  to  the  holy  places  are  thronged 
with  beggars,  who  in  piteous  tones  demand  alms  it) 
the  name  of  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
general  condition  of  the  populatAMi  i.s  that  of  abject 
poverty.  A.  few  Turkish  officials,  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  atnd  military  ;  some  remains  of  the  old  Mo- 
hammedan aristocracy— once  powerful  and  rich, 
but  now  much  impoverished  and  nearly  extinct;  to- 
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gether  with  a  few  tradesmen  in  easy  circumstances, 
form  almost  the  only  exceptions  to  the  prevailing 
indigence.  There  is  not  a  single  broker  among 
the  whole  population,  and  not  the  smallest  sum 
can  be  obtained  on  the  best  bills  of  exchange  short 
of  Jaffa  or  Beirout. 

Inhabitants. — The  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  has  been  variously  estimated  by 
different  travellers,  some  making  it  as  high  as 
30,000,  others  as  low  as  12,000.  An  average  of 
these  estimates  would  make  it  somewhere  between 
12,000  and  15,000;  but  the  Egyptian  system  of 
taxation  and  of  military  conscription  in  Svria 
has  lately  furnished  more  accurate  data  than  had 
previously  been  obtainable,  and  on  these  Dr.  Ro- 
binson estimates  the  population  at  not  more  tnan 
11,500,  distributed  thus — 

Mohammedans     .  .  .       4,500 

Jews  ....       3,000 

Christians  .  '       •  •       3,5Q0 


11,000 

If  to  this  be  added  something  for  possible  omis- 
sions, and  the  inmates  of  the  convents,  the  stand- 
ing population,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  cannot 
well  exceed  11,500.  The  Moslems,  it  will  be 
seen,  exceed  in  number  the  Jews  or  Christians 
respectively,  but  are  much  fewer  than  these  two 
bodies  united.  To  all  these  classes  Jerusalem  is 
holy  ;  and  is  the  only  city  in  the  world  which 
peoples  of  such  different  origin,  races,  language, 
and  religions  agree  to  regard  with  nearly  equal 
veneration. 

The  language  most  generally  spoken  among 
them  is  the  Arabic.  Schools  are  rare,  and  con- 
sequently facility  in  reading  is  not  often  met 
with.  The  general  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
has  already  been  indicated. 

The  Turkish  governor  of  the  town  holds  the 
rank  of  Pasha,  but  is  responsible  to  the  Pasha  of 
Beirout.  The  government  is  somewhat  milder 
than  before  the  period  of  the  Egyptian  dominion; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  in- 
habitants at  least  have  ample  cause  to  regret  the 
change  of  masters,  and  the  American  mission- 
aries lament  that  change  without  reserve  (Am. 
Bib.  Repos.  for  1843).  Yet  the  Moslems  reve- 
rence the  same  spots  which  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians account  holy,  the  holy  sepulchre  only 
excepted  ;  and  this  exception  arises  from  their 
disbelief  that  Christ  was  crucified',  or  buried,  or 
rose  again.  Formerly  there  were  in  Palestine 
monks  of  the  Benedictine  and  Augustine  orders, 
and  of  those  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Anthony;  but 
since  1301  there  have  been  none  but  Franciscans, 
who  have  charge  of  the  Latin  convent  and  the 
holy  places.  They  resided  on  Mount  Zion  till 
a.».  1561,  when  the  T**rks  allowed  them  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Salvador,  which  they  now  occupy. 
Tl«2y  had  formerly  a  handsome  revenue  out  of  all 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  but  .these  sources  have 
fallen  off  since  the  French  revolution,  and  the  esta- 
blishment, is  said  to  be  poor  and  deeply  in  debt. 
The  expenses  arise  from  the  duty  imposed  upon 
the  convent  of  entertaining  pilgrims  ;  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  twenty  convents  belonging  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Terra  Santa  is  estimated 
at  40,000  Spanish  dollars  a  year.  Formerly  it 
was  much  higher,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
exacti  <ns  of  the  Turkish  government.  Burck- 
hardt  says  that  the  brotherhood   paid  annually 
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Lf2,000/.  to  the  Pasha  of  Damascus.  But  thf 
Egyptian  government  relieved  them  from  these 
heavy  charges,  and  imposed  instead  a  regular  tax 
on  the  property  possessed.  For  the  buildings  and 
lands  in  and  around  Jerusalem  the  annual  tax  was 
fixed  at  7000  piastres,  or  350  Spanish  dollars.  It 
is  probable  that  the  restored  Turkish  government 
has  not  yet,  in  this  respect,  recurred  to  its  old 
oppressions.  The  convent  contaim,  fifty  monks, 
half  Italians  and  half  Spaniards.  In  it  resides 
the  IntP-idant  or  the  Principal  of  all  the  convents, 
with  the  rank  of  abbot,  and  the  title  of  Guardian 
of  Mount  Zion  and  Custos  of  the  Holy  Land. 
He  is  always  an  Italian,  and  has-  charge  of  all 
the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
Holy  Land.  There  is  also  a  president  or  vicar, 
who  takes  the  place  of  the  guardian  in  case  of 
absence  or  death  :  he  was  formerly  a  Frenchman, 
but  is  now  either  an  Italian  or  Spaniard.  The 
procurator,  who  manages  their  temporal  affairs,  is 
always  a  Spaniard.  A  council,  called  Discre- 
torium,  composed  of  these  officials  and  three 
other  monks,  has  the  general  management  of  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  matters.  Much  of  the 
attention  of  the  order  is  occupied,  anil  much  of 
its  expense  incurred,  in  entertaining  pilgrims  and 
in  the  distribution  of  alms.  The  native  Roman 
Catholics  live  around  the  convent,  on  which  they 
are  wholly  dependant.  They  are  native  Arabs, 
and  are  said  to  be  descended  from  converts  in 
the  times  of  the  Crusades. 

There  is  a  Greek  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  but 
he  usually  resides  at  Constantinople,  and  is  re 
presented  in  the  holy  city  by  one  or  more  yicars 
who  are  bishops  residing  in  the  great  convent 
near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  pre- 
sent the  vicars  are  the  bishops  of  Lydda,  Naza 
reth,  and  Kerek  (Petia),  assisted  by  the  other 
bishops  resident  in  the  convent.  In  addition  to 
thirteen  monasteries  in  Jerusalem,  they  possess 
the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross  near  Jerusalem, 
that  of  St.  Helena  between  Jerusalem  and  Beth- 
lehem, and  that  of  St.  John,  between  Jerusalem 
and 'the  Dead  Sea.  All  the  monks  of  the  com 
vents  are  foreigners.  The  Christians  of  the  Greefr 
rite  who  are  not  monks  are  all  native  Arabs 
with  their  native  priests,  who  are  allowed  to  per 
form  the  church  services  in  their  mother  tongue — 
the  Arabic. 

The  Armenians  in  Jerusalem  have  a  patriarch, 
with  three  convents  and  100  monks.  They  hav« 
also  convents  at  Bethlehem,  Ramleh,  and  Jaffa 
Few  of  the  Armenians  are  natives  :  they  ar< 
mostly  merchants,  and  among  the  wealthiest 
inhabitants  of  the  place  ;  and  their  convent  in 
Jerusalem  is  deemed  the  richest  in  the  LevanU 
Their  church  of  St.  James  upon  Mount  Zion  h 
very  showy  in  its  decorations,  but  void  of  taste. 
The  Coptic  Christians  at  Jerusalem  are  only 
some  monks  residing  in  the  convent  of  Es-Sultan, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  pool  of  Hezekiah.  There 
is  also  a  convent  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  one  be- 
longing to  the  Jacobite  Syrians. 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  at  3000  is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Nicolayson,  the  resident 
missionary  to  the  Jews ;  yet  in  the  following  year 
(1839)  the  Scottish  deputation  set  them  down  a: 
six  or  seven  thousand  on'  the  same  authority  Od 
referring  this  difficulty  to  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Her- 
schell  (lately  returned  from  Jerusalem),  he  coa« 
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firms  the  lower  estimate  of  the  number  of  Jews, 
but  is  inclined  to  reckon  the  entire  population  at 
15,000.  They  inhabit  a  distinct  quarter  of  the 
town  between  Mount  Zion  and  Mount  Moriah. 
This  is  the  WpTst  and  dirtiest  part  of  the  holy  city, 
and  that  in  which  the  plague  never  fails  to  make 
its  ti;st  appearance.  Few  of  the  Jerusalem  Jews 
are  natives;  and  most  of  them  come  from  foreign 
•parts  to  die  in  die  city  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres. 
The  greater  proportion  of  them  are  from  different 
parts  of  the  Levant,  and  appear  to  be  mostly  of 
Spanish  and  Polish  origin.  Few  are  from  Ger- 
many, or  understand  the  German  language. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  wretchedly  poor,  and 
depend  in  a  great  degree  for  their  subsistence 
upon  the  contributions  of  their  brethren  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  These  contributions  have  of 
Sate  years  been  smaller  than  usual ;  and  when 
they  arrive  are  the  occasion  of  much  heartburning 
and  strife.-  The  Scottish  Deputation  (Narrative, 
p.  148)  say,  'They  are  always  quarrelling,  and 
frequently  apply  to  the  consul  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes. The  expectation  of  support  from  the 
annual  European  contributions  leads  many  of 
Jhem  to  live  in  idleness.  Hence  there  are  in 
Jerusalem  500  acknowledged  paupers,  and  500 
more  who  receive  charity  in  a  quiet  way.  Many 
are  so  poor  that,  if  not  relieved,  they  would  not 
stand  out  the  winter  season.  A  few  are  shop- 
keepers, and  a  few  more  hawkers,  and  a  very  few 
are  operatives.  None  of  them  are  agriculturists — 
riot  a  single  Jew  cultivates  the  soil  of  his  fathers.' 
Reisner,  Ierusalem  Vetustissima  Descrij)ta, 
Francof.  1563  ;  Olshausen,  Zur  Topographie  d. 
alten  Jerusalem,  Kiel,  1833  ;  Adrichomius,  Jeru- 
salem sicut  Christi  tempore  floruit,  Colon.  1593; 
Chrysanthi  (Beat.  Patr. '  Hierosolymorum)  Ilis- 
toria  et  Descriptio  Terrce  Sanct.es,  Ur bisque 
Sanctis  Hierusalem,  Yenet.  1728  (this  work  is  in 
Greek)  ;  D  Anville,  Dissert,  sur  I'Etcndue  de 
I  Ancienne  Jerusalem,  Paris,  1747  :  the  articles 
on  Jerusalem  in  Ersch  and  Griiber's  Encyclo- 
pudie  ;  in  Raumer's  Paliistina ;  in  Winer's  Real- 
vortcrbuch  ;  in  Eugene  Roger's  La  Tare  Saincte, 
ou  Dcscript.  Topographique  trcs-particul/ere  des 
Sainctes  Ueux,  et  de  la  Terre  de  Promission, 
Paiis,  1646 ;  and  in  Dr.  Robinson's  Bibl.  Re- 
searches in  Palestine ;  with  the  additions  since 
published  in  the  Biblical  Repository  and  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra  :  also,  the  notices  of  Jerusalem  in  vari- 
ous books  of  travels,  particularly  those  of  Coto- 
vicus,  Zoallart,  Radzivil,  Morton,  Nau,  Sandys, 
Doubdan,  D'Arvieux,  Maundrell,  Pococke,  Nie- 
buhr,  Clarke,  Turner,  Buckingham,  Richardson, 
Richter,  Jolliile,  Jowett,  Prokesch,  Sohclz,  Monro, 
Hardy,  Stephens,  Paxton,  Schubert,  Olin,  Stent, 
Formby,  and  the  Scottish  Deputation;  Less  im- 
portant notices  may  be  found  in  other  books  of 
travels;  and  the  Journals  of  Missionaries,  minted 
in  th<-  Missionary  Register.  American  Missio/iary 
Herald,  and  Jeivish  Expositor,  have  occasionally 
contained  interesting  notices  of  the  Holy  City. 

JESHUA,  or  Joshua,  son  of  Jozedech,  and 
hitfh-prie.it  of  the  Jews  when  they  returned,  under 
Zeiubbabel,  from  the  Baby  Ionian  exile  (n.c. 
5o(i>  He  was,  doubtless,  born  during  the  exile. 
His  presence  and  exhorl.it font  -natly  promoted 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  temple.  The  altar 
of  the  latter  being  hist  erected,  enabled  him  to 
sanctify  tin  ir  lah/>ur  by  the  religious  ceremonies 
And   olYerings   whio  l   the    law    required.     Jeshua 


joined  with  Zerubbabel  in  opposing  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Samaritans  (Ezra  iv.  3)  ;  and  he 
was  not  found  wanting  in  zeal  when  the  works, 
after  having  been  interrupted,  were  resumed  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezra  v.  2; 
Hagg."  i.  12).  Several  of  the  prophet  Haggai's 
utterances  are  addressed  to  Jeshua  (Hagg.  i.  1  ; 
ii.  2),  and  his  name  occurs  in  two  of  the  sym- 
bolical prophecies  of  Zecha  ah  (iii.  1-10;  vi. 
11-15).  In  the  first  of  these  passages  Jeshua.  as 
pontiff,  represents  the  Jew  is!  people  covered  at 
Brat  with  the  garb  of  slaves,  and  afterwards  with 
the  new  and  glorious  vestures  of  deliverance.  In 
the  second  he  wears  for  a  moment  crowns  of 
silver  and  gold,  as  symbols  of  the  sacerdotal  and 
regal  crowns  of  Israel,  which  were  to  be  united 
on  the  head  of  the  Messiah. 

J'ESHURUN  (J-W;  Sept.  ^yairn^ivos ; 
Vulg.  dilectus  in  Deut.,  rectissimus  in  Isaiah), 
a  name  'poetically  applied  to  Israel  in  Dent. 
xxxii.  15;  xxxiii.  5,  26;  Isa.  xliv.  2.  It  has 
been  very  variously  understood,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  to  be  a  poetical  diminutive  expies- 
sive  of  affection.  The  root  is  1^  =  "CK,  to 
be  straight,  right,  upr.ght,  righteous.  In  this 
character,  as  entirely  upright  (for  the  termination 
is  intensifive).  Jehovah  recognises  his  people  in 
consideration  of  their  covenant  relation  to  him, 
whereby,  while  they  observed  the  terms  of  that 
covenant,  they  stood  legally  righteous  before 
him  and  clean  in  his  sight.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  ancient  kings  are  said  to  have  done 
"U^Tl,  '  that  which  was  right '  in  the  eyes  of 
Jehovah. 

JESSE  (VI  firm  ;  Sept.  *U<r<rai),  a  de- 
scendant of  Obed,  the  son  of  Boaz  and  Ruth. 
He  was  the  father  of  eight  sons  :  from  the  youngest 
of  whom,  David,  is  reflected  all  the  distinction 
which  belongs  to  the  name.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  person  of  some  note  and  substance  at 
Bethlehem,  his  propeity  being  chiefly  in  sheep. 
It  would  seem  from  1  Sam.  xvi.  10,  that  he 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  high  destinies  which 
awaited  his  son;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever 
lived  to  see  them  realized.  The  last  historical 
mention  of  Jesse  is  in  relation  to  the  asylum  which 
David  procured,  for  him  With  the  king  of  Moab 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  3). 

JESUS  CHRIST  (l-qaovs  Xptards,  Irjaovs  6 
XpiarSs),  the  ordinary  designation  of  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  mankind.  This 
double  designation  is  not,  like  Simon  Peter,  John 
Mark,  Joses  Barnabas,  composed  of  a  name  and 
a  surname,  but,  like  John  the  Baptist,  Simon 
Magus,  Bar-JesUS  Elymas,  of  a  proper  name,  and 
an  official  title.  Jesus  was  our  Lord's  proper 
name,  just  as  Peter,  Jaims,  and  John  weie  the 
proper  names  of  three  of  his  disciples.  The  name 
seems  not  to  have  been  an  uncommon  one  among 
the  Jews.  The  apocryphal  book  Ecclesiasiicus  is 
attributed  to  Jesus  the  son  ef  Sirach  ;  and,  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  read  of  Jesus,  the  father  ol 
Elymas  the  sorcerer  (Acts  xiii.  (i),  anil  of  *  Jfeeua 
which  is  called  Justus  of  the  circumcision  '  (Col 
iv.  11),  one  of  Paul's  '  fellmg-wef ken  unto  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  had  t.een  a  comfort  to 
him.'  To  distinguish,  our  Lord  from  others  bear 
ing  the  name,  he  was  teimcd  Jcfcus'uf  Nazareth 
(John  xviii.  7,  <!vc.),  'Incovs  d  Na(,*o»^ai«t,  slid 
Jesus  the  sor  rf  Joseph  (John  vi.  42,  &.<:.) 
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Some  of  the  fathers,  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  have  given  a  Greek  etymology 
co  the  name.  They  derive  it  from  the  noun 
ta<TiS)  healing.  Thus  Eusebius,  'Irjaovs  couofid^ero 
vao  ocrov  r^s  runs  dvBpcoirlvoop  ;J/y;va>//  idcrews  re 
xai  dtoaireias  Xap'iv  T^u  ifdpohov  els  rifxas  inoieiro 
(Demonst.  Evang.  lib.  iv.)  ;  and  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem,' l'f]cro'vs  Ka\e7rai(pepQ}vv/j.u}S,  ex  rrjs  aairrjpiui- 
5eos  idaeoos  e\(av  tit]v  Tvpocr^yopiav  (Catech. 
Ilium,  x.).* 

There  can  he  no  doubt  t.at  Jesus  is  the  Greek 
form  of  a  Hebrew  name,  which  had  been  borne 
by  two  illustrious  individuals  in  former  periods 
of  the  Jewish  history, —the  successor  of  Moses  and 
introducer  of  Israel  into  the  promised  land  (Exod. 
xxiv.  13),  and  the  high-priest  who,  along  with 
Zernbb.ibel  (Zech.  iii.  1),  took  so  active  a  part  in 
the  re-establishment  of  the  civil  and  religious 
polity  of  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  the  Baby- 
l.mish  captivity.  Its  original  and  full  form  is 
Jehoshua  (Num.  xiii.  16).  By  contraction  it 
he  ame  Joshua,  or  Jeshua ;  and  when  transferred 
into  Greek,  by  taking  the  termination  charac- 
'vristic  of  that  language,  it  assumed  the  form  Jesus. 
It  is  tli lis  the  names  of  the  illustrious  individuals 
referred  to  are  uniformly  written  in  the  Sept.  ; 
and  the  first  of  them  is  twice  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  by  this  name  (Acts  vii.  45;  Heb. 
iv.  S). 

The  conferring  of  this  name  on  our  Lord  was 
not  the  result  of  accident,  or  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  there  being  'none  of  his  kindred,' 
so  far  as  we  can  trace  from  the  two  genealogies, 
'  called  by  that  name'  (Luke  i.  61).  It  was  the 
consequence  of  a  twofold  miraculous  interposition. 
The  angel  who  announced  to  his  virgin  mother 
that  she  was  to  be  '  the  most  honoured  of  women,' 
in  giving  birth  to  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour 
of  men,  intimated  also  to  her  the  name  by  which 
the  holy  child  was  to  be  called  :  '  Thou  shalt 
cail  his  name  Jesus  '  (Luke  i.  31).  And  it  was 
piobahiy  the  same  heavenly  messenger  who  ap- 
peired  to  Joseph,  and.  to  remove  his  suspicions 
and  quiet  his  fears,  said  to  hirn.  '  That  which  is 
Conceived  in  thy  wife  Mary  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  she  shall  bring  form  a  son,  and  thou  shalt 
call  his  name  Je<us"  (Matt.  i.  20,  21).  Tue  pious 
pair  were  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.' 
4  When  eight  days  were  accomplished  for  the  cir- 
cumcising of  the  child,  his  name  was  called  Jesus, 
which  was  so  named  of  the  angel  before  he  was 
conceived  in  the  womb'  (Luke  ii.  21). 

The  name  Jesus,  like  most  of  Jewish  proper 
names,  was  significant. ;  and,  as  might  well  be 
expected,  when  we  consider  who  imposed  it,  its 
meaning  is  at  once  important  and  appropriate. 
The  precise  import  of  the  word  has  been  a  subject 
of  doubt  and  debate  among  interpreters.  As  to 
its  general  meaning  there  is  ail  but  an  unanimous 
concurrence  It  was  intended  to  denote  that  he 
who  bore  it  was  to  be  a  Deliverer  or  Saviour. 
This,  whatever  more,  is  indicated  in  the  original 
wo»d  ;  and  the  reason  given  by  the  angel  for  the 
imposition  of  this  name  on  the  Virgin's  son  was 

*  Some  of  the  Patristic  etymologies  are  really 
very  odd.  lldcxa  's  traced  to  ird<rx<0  ',  Aev'irrjs  is 
derived  from  die  Latin  lev  is  ;  and  Ata/3oAos  from 
tvo  and  /8ciA.o?,  because  he  who  bears  that  name 
■wallows  man  at  two  fcites,  first  the  soul,  and  thm 
the  body. 


'because  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  fin* 
(Matt.  i.  21).  But  while  some  interpreters  hold 
that  it  is  just  a  part  of  the  verb  signifying  to  save 
in  the  form  Hiphil,  slightly  modified,  and  (hat  ii 
signifies  'he  shall  save,'  others  hold  that  it  is  i 
compound  word  formed  by  the  addition  of  tw« 
letters  of  the  incommunicable  name  of  the  divinity^ 
niiT,  to  that  verb,  and  that  it  is  equivalent  t« 
4  The  Salvation  of  the  Lord,'  or  '  The  Lord  tin. 
Saviour.'  It  is  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
The  following  circumstances  seem  to  give  proba 
bility  to  the  latter  opinion  It  does  not.  appeal 
likely  that  Moses  would  have  changed  the  name 
of  his  destined  successor  from  Oshea,  which  signi- 
fies 'saviour,'  into  Jehoshua  (Num.  xiii.  16),  if  the 
latter  signified  merely  he  shall  save  ;  whereas,  if 
the  word  be  a  compound  term,  embodying  in  it  the 
name  Jehovah,  we  see  an  adequate  reason  for  the 
change.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by 
Matthew  (Matt.  i.  22,  23),  the  most  natural  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  (though  they  admit  o 
another  exegesis)  seems  to  imply  that  the  predic- 
tion of  Isaiah,  that  the  Virgin's  son  should  be 
called  Immanuel,  was  fulfilled  in  the  imposition 
of  the  name  Jesus  on  the  Son  of  Mary.  This 
would  be  the  case  only  on  the  supposition  that 
Immanuel  and  Jesus  are  equivalent  terms,  a  sup- 
position which  cannot  be  sustained  unless  Jesus 
can  be  fairly  rendered  'Jehovah  will  save,"  or 
'  Jehovah  the  Saviour.'  In  that  case,  Jesus  and 
Immanuel — God  with  us,  i.e.  on  our  side — express 
the  same  ideas. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  merely 
bearing  such  a  name  as  either  Immanuel  or  Jesus, 
even  by  divine  appointment,  is  not  of  itself  evi- 
dence of  the  divinity  of  him  who  bears  it.  The 
Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  names,  both 
to  persons  and  places,  which  were  intended  not  to 
describe  their  distinctive  properties,  but  to  express 
some  important  general  truth.  Jacob  called  an 
altar  built  by  him  El-Elohe-Israel  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
20),  '  God  the  God  of  Israel,'  i.  e.  God  is  the  God 
of  Israel.  Moses  called  an  altar  he  built  Jehovah 
Nissi  (Exod.  xvii.  15),  '  Jehovah  my  banner,'  i.  e. 
Jehovah  is  my  banner.  The  n'ame  Jehoshua, 
as  borne  by  him  who  brought  the  people  of  the 
Lord  into  the  heritage  of  the  Gentiles,  means  no 
more  than  'hat  by  him  Jehovah  would  deliver  his 
people.  In  many  of  the  proper  names  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  name  El,  or  Jehovah,  forms  a  part. 
Yet  when,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  he  who  bears 
such  a  name,  by  express  divine  appointment,  is 
shown  '  by  many  infallible  proofs  '  to  be  indeed 
an  incarnation  of  divinity,  we  cannot  but  perceive 
a  peculiar  propriety  in  this  divine  appointment. 
ahd  find  in  it,  if  not  a  new  argument,  a  corro- 
boration of  the  host  of  arguments  which  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  He  who  '  according  to 
the  flesh'  was  the  Son  of  David,  'according  to 
the  Spirit  of  Holiness'  was'  ttsf  Son  of  God,' 
4  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever '  (Rom.  i.  3,  4 ; 
ix.  5). 

The  above  are  the  only  probable  etymologies  of 
the  word.  Others,  however,  have  been  suggested, 
and  supported  with  considerable  learning  and  in- 
genuity. The  Valentinians,  according  to  Irenxus 
(lib.  ii.  c.  41),  were  in  the  habit  of  writingthe  name 
1^,  and  explained  it  as  meaning  '  Him  who  pos- 
sesses heaven  and  earth,1  making  each  letter, 
according  to  the  cabbalistic  art  called  -jorarikon, 
expressive  of  a  word  or  clause;  thus,     for  HI  JV 
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5*  for  C^C,  and  \  for  ptfl,  '  Jehovah  of  heaven 
fcntt  eart'n.' 

The  learned  hut  fanciful  Osiander  insists  that 
Je*us  is  not  the  Greek  form  of  Joshua,  hut  the 
ineffable  \  .line,  the  Shem-hamphorash,  rendered 
utterable  f  y  the  insertion  of  the  letter  £>.  The 
reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  arguments  by  which 
•e  supports  this  wild  hypothesis  may  consult  his 
Harmonia  Evangelica,  fib,  i.  c  6,  Basil,  1561. 
And  a  satisfactory  reply  may  be  found  in  Chem- 
nit  i  us' dissertation,  De  nomine  J esu,'\n  TJies.  Theol. 
Phdol.  torn.  ii.  p.  62,  Anist.  1702;  and  in  Ca- 
rd n ii  Dxsquis.  in  loc.  aliq.  N.  T.  c.  i. ;  apud 
Crit.  Sa,r.  torn.  ix. 

Castalio  maintains  an  equally  whimsical  notion 
as  to  (he  etymology  of  the  word,  deriving  it  from 
"liV  and  K^X,  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  Jehova- 
ii  Hio.  God-man. 

The  '  name  of  Jesus  '  (Phil.  ii.  10)  is  not  the 
riftthe  Jesus,  but.  '  the  name  above  every  name,' 
uvofiarb  irnep  irav  ovojxa,  ver.  9. ;  i.  e.  the  supreme 
dignity  and  authority  with  which  the  Father  has 
invested  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reward  of  his  disin- 
terested exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  divine  glory 
and  human  happiness ;  and  the  bowing  £v  raj 
bvAjxari  'Irjrrov  is  obviously  not  an  external  mark 
of  homage  when  the  name  Jesus  is  pronounced, 
but  the  inward  sense  of  awe  and  submission  to 
him  who  is  raised  to  a  station  so  exalted. 

Christ;  Gr.  Xpnrr6s  ;  Heb.  WWD.  This  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  proper  name,  "but  an 
official  title.  Jesus  Christ,  or  rather,  as  it  gene- 
rally ought  to  be  rendered,  Jesus  the  Christ,  is  a 
mode  of  expression  of  the  same  kind  as  John  the 
Baptist,  or  Baptiser.  In  consequence  of  not  ad- 
verting to  this,  the  force  and  even  the  meaning  of 
many  passages  of  Scripture  are  misapprehended. 
When  it  is  stated  that  Paul  asserted,  '  This  Jesus 
whom  I  preach  unto  you  is  Christ'  (Acts  xvii.  3), 
otj  ovtos  iariu  6  XpLcrrbs'lncrovs,  &c,  that  he  '  testi- 
fied to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ '  (Acts  xviii. 
5),  the  meaning  is,  that  he  proclaimed  and  proved 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  rbu  Xpicrrbv  ^lrjaouy,  or 
Messiah — the  rightful  owner  of  a  title  descriptive 
of  a  high  official  station  which  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  ancient  prediction.  When  Jesus  himself 
says  that  '  it  is  life  eternal  to  know  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  ha3  sent '  (John 
xvii.  3),  he,  represents  the  knowledge  of  himself 
as  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  as  at  once  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  make  men  truly  and  permanently 
happy.  When  he  says,  '  What  think  ye  bj  Christ  i 
irepl  rovXpiarov  :  '  whose  son  is  he  V1  (Matt.  xxii. 
42j,  he  does  not  mean,  Wh.it  think  ye  of  me, 
or  of  my  descent!  bur,  what  think  ye  of  the 
(  ioi-t  (he  Messiah — and  especially  of  his  pa- 
ternity. There  can  he  no  donbt  that  the  word, 
though)  originally  an  appellative,  and  intended  to 
bring  before  the  mind  a  particular  official  cha- 
racter  possessed  by  him  to  whom  it  is  applied, 
came  at  last,  like  many  other  terms  of  the  same 
^ind,  to  be  often  used  very  much  as  a  proper 
name,  to  distinguish  our  Lord  from  other  persouf 
bearing  the  nameje  us.  This  is  a  sense,  however, 
sjfcornnai  itively  rare  occurrence  in  the  New  Tes- 

UuneriT. 

Proceeding,  then,  6n  the  principle  th.it  Christ 
n  an  appellative,  let  its  inquire  into  its  origin 
and  signification  .i>  applied  to  oui  Lord.  Christ 
is  the  Engliih  form  <>r  .i  Greetc  word,  Xpiarfa, 

cut  responding    in    meaning    to   the    Hebrew    word 


Messiah,  and  the  English  word  Anointed.-  The 
Christ:  is  just  equivalent  to  the  Anointed  One. 
The  important  question,  however,  remains  behind, 
What  is  meant  when  the  Ss  Hour  is  represented 
as  the  Anointed  One?  To  reply  to  this  question 
satisfactorily,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  somewhat 
into  detail. 

Unction,  from  a  very  early  age,  seems  to  have 
been  the  emblem  of  consecration,  or  setting  apart 
to  a  particular,  and  especially  to  a  religious,  pur- 
pose. Thus  Jacob  is  said  to  have  anointed  the 
pillar  of  stone,  which  he  erected  and  set  apart  as 
a  monument  of  his  supernatural  dream  at  Beth-el 
(Gen.  xxviii.  18;  xxxi.  13;  xxxv.  14).  Under 
the  Old  Testament  economy  high-priests  and 
kings  were  regularly  set  apart  to  their  offices,  bolh 
of  which  were,  strictly  speaking,  sacred  ones,  by 
the  ceremony  of  anointing,  and  the  prophets  weie 
occasionally  designated  by  the  same  rite.  This 
rite  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  public 
intimation  of  a  divine  appointment  to  office.  Thus 
Saul  is  termed  'the  Lord's  anointed'  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  6);  David,  'the  anointed  of  the  God  of 
Israel'  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1);  and  Zedckiah,  'the 
anointed  of  the  Lord'  (Lam.  iv.  20).  The  high- 
priest  is  called  'the  anointed  priest'  (Lev.  iv.  3). 

i'rom  the  origin  and  design  of  the  rite,  it  is  ne* 
wonderful  that  the  term  should  have,  in  a  secon- 
dary and  analogical  sense,  been  applied  to  persons 
set  apart  by  God  for  important  purposes,  though 
not  actually  anointed.  Thus  Cyrus,  the  King  of 
Persia,  is  termed  'the  Lord's  anointed  '  (Isa  xlv. 
1);  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  when  sojourning  irr 
Canaan,  are  termed  '  God's  anointed  ones  '  (Ps. 
cv.  15);  and  the  Israelitish  people  receive  the  same 
appellation  from  the  prophet  Habakkuk  (Ilab.  hi. 
13).  It  is  probably  with  reference  to  this  use  of 
the  expression  that  Moses  is  said  by  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  have  'counted  the 
rep-roach  of  Christ '  (Heb.  xi.  26),  tov  Xpunov 
(Aaou),  the  same  class  who  in  the  parallel  clause 
•  are  termed  the  'people  of  God,'  'greater  riches  than 
the  treasures  of  Egypt.' 

In  the  prophetic  Scriptures  we  find  this  appel- 
lation given  to  an  illustrious  personage,  who, 
under  various  designations,  is  so  often  spoken  of 
as  destined  to  appear  in  a  distant  age  as  a  great 
deliverer.  The  royal  prophet  David  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  spoke  of  the  great  deliverer 
under  this  appellation.  He  represents  the  heat  lien 
(the  Gentile  nations)  raging,  and  the  people  (the 
Jewish  people)  imagining  a  vain  thing,  'against 
Jehovah,  and  against  his  anointed'  (Ps.  ii.  2). 
He  says,  'Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  saveth  his 
anointed''  (Ps.  xx.  6).  'Thou  hast  loved  righte- 
ousness and  hated  iniquity  *  says  lie,  addressing 
himself  to  '  Him  who  was  to  come,'  '  therefore 
God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  die 
oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows'  (Ps.  xlv.  7^ 
In  all  the  passages  in  which  the  great  deliverer  u 
spoken  of  as  'the  anointed  one,  l,y  D.ivid,  he  is 
plainly  viewed  as  sustaining  the  character  of  a 
king. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  also  uses  the  appellation, 
4  the  anointed  one,'  with  refeience  to  the  pron 

deliverer,  bat.  when  he  does  so.  be  speaks  of  him  as 

a  prophet  or  great  ten  her.     He  introduces  him  as 

sayil  T  ie  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  i»   Upon  DM, 

luse  the  Lord  God  hath  anointed  me  topresu  D 

goo,.'  t!diftgl   imtn   the    meek  ;    he   hath  sent  me  to 
bind  up  the  bri'ken-heurtcd,  to  proclaim  liberty  U 
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the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
who  are  bound,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God, 
to  comfort  all  that  mourn,'  &c.  (Isa.  lxi.  1,  &c). 

Daniel  is  the  only  other  of  the  prophets  who 
uses  the  appellation  '  the  anointed  one '  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  deliverer,  and  he  plainly  repre- 
sents him  as  i*ot  only  a  prince,  but  also  a  high- 
priest,  an  expiator  of  guilt.  '  Seventy  weeks  are 
determined  upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  holy 
city,  to  punish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an 
end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  ini- 
quity, and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  the  prophecy,  and  to 
anoint  the  most  holy.  Know  therefore  and  under- 
stand that,  from  the  going  forth  of  the  command- 
ment to  restore  Jerusalem 'unto  Messiah  the  Prince 
shall  be  seven  weeks  and  threescore  and  two  weeks ; 
the  city  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even 
in  troublous  times;  and  after  threescore  and  two 
weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  oif,  but  not  for  him- 
self "  (Dan.  ix.  24-26). 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  close, 
of  the  prophetic  canon  till  the  birth  of  Jesus,  no 
appellation  of  the  expected  deliverer  seems  to  have 
been  so  common  as  the  Messiah  or  Anointed  One, 
and  this  is  still  the  name  which  the  unbelieving 
Jews  ordinarily  employ  when  speaking  of  him 
whom  they  still  look  for  to  avenge  their  wrongs 
and  restore  them  to  more  than  their  former  honours. 

Messiah,  Christ,  Anointed,  is,  then,  .a  term 
equivalent  to  consecrated,  sacred,  set  apart;  and 
as  the  record  of  divine  revelation  is  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  The  Bible,  or  book,  so  is  the 
Great  Deliverer  called  The  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
One,  much  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  termed  The 
Man,  The  Son  ot  Man. 

The  import  of  this  design?f°.on  as  given  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  may  now  readily  be  apprehended. — 
(1.)  When  he  is  termed  the  Christ  it  is  plainly 
indicated  that  He  is  the  great  deliverer  promised 
under  that  appcil'-rion,  and  many  others  in  the 
OTd  Testament  Scriptures,  and  that,  all  that  is 
said  of  this  de^vjrer  under  this  or  any  other  ap- 
pellation is  t.ue  of  Him.  No  attentive  reader  of 
the  Old  Testament  can  help  noticing  that  in  every 
part  of  the  prophecies  there  is  ever  and  anon  pre- 
sented to  our  view  an  illustrious  personage  destined 
xi  appear  at  some  future  distant  period,  and,  how- 
ever varied  may  be  the  figurative  representations 
give  i  of  him,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  identity  of  the  individual.  It  is 
luite  obvious  that  the  Messiah  is  the  same  person 
is  '  the  seed  of  the  woman  '  who  was  to  '  bruise  the 
lead  of  the  serpent'  (Gen.  iii.  15);  '  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were 
i>>  be  blessed  '  (Gen.  xxii.  18) ;  the  great  f  prophet 
to  he  raised  up  like  unto  Moses,"  whom  all  were  to 
be  required  lo  hear  and  ohey  (Deut.  xviii.  15); 
the  '  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  ;'  '  the 
rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  which  should  stand 
for  an  ensign  of  the  people  to  which  the  Gentiles 
should  seek'  (Isa.  xi.  1,  10);  the  virgin's  son 
whose  n  me  was  to  be  Immanuel  (Isa.  vii.  14); 
*  the  branch  of  Jehovah  '  (Isa.  iv.  2)  ;  '  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant '  (Mai.  iii.  1)  ;  "  the  Lord  of  the 
Temple,'  &c.  &c.  (ib.).  When  we  say,  then,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  we  in  effect  say,  '  This  is  He 
of  whom  Moses,  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did 
write  (John  i.  45)  ;  and  all  that  they  say  at  Him 
is  true  of  Jesus. 
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Now  what  is  the  sum  of  the  prophetic  testimony 
respecting  him  ?  It  is  this — that  he  should  belong 
to  the  very  highest  order  of  being,  the  incommuni- 
cable name  Jehovah  being  represented  as  right, 
fully  belonging  to  him ;  that  '  his  goings  forth  hav« 
been  from  old,  from  everlasting'  (Mic.  v.  2); 
that  his  appropriate  appellations  should  be  '  Won- 
derful, Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God  '  (Isa.  ix.  6)  ; 
that  he  should  assume  human  nature,  and  become 
'  a  child  born  '  of  the  Israelitish  nation  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10).  of  the  family  cf  David 
(Isa.  xi.  1)  ;  that  the  object  of  his  appearance 
should  be  the  salvation  of  mankind,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  (Isa.  xlix.  6) ;  that  he  should  be 
'  despised  and  rejected  !  of  his  countrymen  ;  that 
he  should  be  '  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself,/  -at 
he  should  be  '  wounded  for  men's  transgressions, 
bruised  for  their  iniquities,  and  undergo  the  chas- 
tisement of  their  peace;'  that  'by  his  stri.pes"men 
should  be  healed  ;'  that  '  the  Lord  should  lay  on 
him  the  iniquity'  of  men;  that  'exaction  should 
be  made  and  he  should  answer  it;'  that  he  should 
'make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin  ;'  that  after 
these  sufferings  he  should  be 'exalted  and  extolled 
and  made  very  high  ;'  that  he  should  '  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied,  and  by  his 
knowledge  justify  many '  (Isa.  liii. passim)',  that 
Jehovah  should  say  to  him,  'Sit  at  my  right  hand 
until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool'  (Ps.  ex. 
1)  ;  that  he  should  be  brought  near  to  the  Ancient 
of  Days,"  and  that  to  him  should  be  given  '  domi- 
nion, and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people, 
and  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him — an 
everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away, 
— a  kingdom  that  shall  not  be  destroyed  '  (Dan. 
vii.  13,  14 \  All  this  is  implied  in  saying  Jesus 
is  the  Christ.  In  the  plainer  language  of  the  New 
Testament  *  Jesus  is  the  Christ '  is  equivalent  to 
Jesus  is  '  God  manifest  in  flesh  '  (1  Tim.  iii.  16), 
— the  Son  of  God,  who,  in  human  nature,  by  his 
obedience,  and  sufferings,  and  death  in  the  room 
of  the  guilty,  has  obtained  salvation  for  them, 
and  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  for  himself, 
that  he  may  give  eternal  life  to  all  coming  to  the 
Father  through  him. 

(2.)  While  the  statement '  Jesus  is  the  Christ '  is 
thus  materially  equivalent  to  tie  statement  'all 
that  is  said  of  the  Great  Deliverer  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  is  true  of  Him,'  it  brings 
more  directly  before  our  mind  those  triftbs  respect- 
ing him  which  the  appellation  'the  Anointed 
One '  naturally  suggests.  He  is  a  prophet,  a 
priest,  and  a  king.  He  is  the  great  revealer  of 
(i  vine  truth  ;  the  only  expiator  of  human  guilt, 
and  reconciler  of  man  to  God  ;  the  supreme  and 
sole  legitimate  ruler  over  the  understandings, 
consciences,  and  affections  of  men.  In  his  per- 
son, and  work,  and  word,  by  his  spirit  and  provi- 
dence, he  unfolds  the  truth  with  respect  to  the 
divine  character  and  will,  and  so  conveys  it  into 
the  mind  as  to  make,  it  the  effectual  means  of 
conforming  man's  will  to  God's  will,  man's  cha- 
racter to  God's  character.  He  has  by  his  spotless, 
all-perfect  obedience,  amid  the  severest  sufferings, 
'  obedience  unto  death  even  the  death  of  the  cross, 
so  illustrated  the  excellence  of  the  divine  law  and 
the  wickedness  and  danger  of  violating  it.  as  to 
make  it  a  righteous  thing  in  '  the  just  God  '  tc 
'justify  the  ungodly,'  thus'  propitiating  the 
offended  majesty  of  heaven  ;  while  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  love  in  ar  pointing  and  accepting 
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• 
mis  atonement,  when  apprehended  hy  the  mind 
unier  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  becomes 
the  enf* .,fual  means  of  reconciling  man  to  God 
and  to  his  law,  '  transforming  him  by  the  renew- 
ing of  his  mind.'  And  now,  possessed  of  'all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth,'  '  all  pov/er  over  all 
flesh,"  '  He  is  Lord  of  All.'  All  external  events 
and  all  spiritual  influences  are  equally  under  his 
control,  and  as  a  king  he  exerts  his  authority  in 
carrying  into  full  effect  the  great  purposes  which 
his  revelations  as  a  prophet,  and  his  great  atoning 
sacriHce  as  a  high -prist,  were  intended  to  accom- 
plish. 

(3.)  But  the  full  import  of  the  appellation  the 
Christ  is  not  yet  brought  out.  It  indicates  that 
He  to  whom  it  belongs  is  the  anointed  prophet, 
priest,  and  king — not  that  he  was  anointed  by 
material  oil,  but  that  he  was  divinely  appointed, 
gi/a/ijied,  commissioned,  and  accredited  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  men.  These  are  the  ideas  which  the 
term  anointed  seems  specially  intended  to  con- 
vey. Jesus  was  divinely  appointed  to  the  offices 
he  filled.  He  did  not  ultroneously  assume  them, 
'  he  was  called  of  God  as.was  Aaion  '  (Heb.  v.  4), 
'  Behold  mine  Elect,  in  whom  my  soul  de- 
lighteth.'  He  was  divinely  qualified  :  t  God  gave 
to  him  the  Spirit  not  by  measure.'  'The  Spirit 
of  tiie  Lord  was  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
might,  (he  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  they  made  him  of  quick  under- 
standing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  so  that  he  does 
not  judge  after  the  sight,  of  his  eyes,  nor  reprove 
alter  the  hearing  of  his  ears,  but  he  smites  the 
earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the 
breath  of  his  lips  he  slays  the  wicked  ;  and  right- 
eousness is  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faitli fulness 
the  girdle  of  In3  reins' (Isa.  xi.  2-4).  He  was 
divinely  commissioned  :  '  The  Father  sent  him.' 
Jehovah  said  to  him,  '  Thou  art  my  servant,  in 
thee  will  I  be  glonlied.  It  is  a  light  tiling  that 
thou  shouldst  be  my  servant,  to  raise  up  the  tribes 
of  Jacob  and  to  restore  the  preserved  rjf  Israel ;  I 
will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  G- ntiles,  that 
thou  mayst  be  my  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth '(Isa.  xli*.  6).  'Behold,'  says  Jehovah, 
'  I  have  given  Him  lor  a  witness  to  the  j>eople — a 
leader  and  commander  to  the  people.'  He  is 
divinely  ac cf -edited ;  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth,'  says  the 
Apostle  Peter,  was  '  a  man  approved  of  God 
among  you  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs 
whirl.  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you' 
(Acts  ii.  22).  'The  Father  who  hath  sent  "me,' 
says  Jesus  himself,  'bath  borne  witness  of  me' 
f  John  v.  37).  This  he  did  again  and  again  by  a 
voice  from  heaven;  as  well  as  by  the  miracles 
which  he  performed  by  that  divine  power  which 
was  equally  his  and  ins  Father's.  Such  is'  the 
import  of  toe  appellation  Christ. 

If  these  observation!  are  clearly  apprehended 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  giving  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  t()  the  question  which  has  sometimes 
been  proposed— when  did  Jesus  become  Christ  1 
when  was  he  uhcinted  61  God  9  We  have -seen 
toat  the  expression  isa  flgnrattve  or  analogical  one, 

and  therefore  we  in  ed  not  wonder  that  iti  refCh  I 
are    various.      The   appointment    of    the  S.iviour, 
like  all  the  othei  divine  purposes,  eras,  ol  course, 

horn  eternity.       ■  He  was  *»f  dp  from  evrrlasting  ' 

I'lov.  vtti.98);  he  '  was  fore-ordained  before 
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lifications,  such  of  them  as  were  conferred,  were 
bestowed  in,  or  during  his  incarnation,  when  '  God 
anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power  '  (Acts  x.  38).  His  commission  may  be 
considered  as  given  him  when  called  to  enter  on 
the  functions  of  his  office.  He  himself,  after 
quoting,  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  the  passage  from  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  which  his  unction  to  1  he 
prophetical  office  is  predicted,  declared  '  This  day 
is  diis  Scripture  fuliilled  in  your  ears.'  And  in 
his  resurrection  and  ascension,  God,  as  the  reward 
of  his  loving  righteousness  and  hating  iniquity, 
'anointed  him  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his 
fellows'  (Ps.*  xlv.  7),  i.e.  conferred  on  him  a 
regal  power,  fruitful  in  blessings  to  himself  and 
others,  far  superior  to  that  which  any  king  had 
ever  possessed,  making  him,  as  the  Apostle  Peter 
expresses  it,  '  both  Lord  and  Christ '  (Acts  ii.  3b). 
As  to  his  being  accredited,  every  miraculous  event 
performed  in  reference  to  him  or  by  him  may  be 
viewed  as  included  in  this  species  of  anointing — 
especially  the  visible  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  him 
in  his  baptism. 

These  statements,  with  regard  to  the  import 
of  the  appellation  'the  Christ,'  show  us  how  we 
are  to  understand  the  statement  of  the  Ajwstle 
John,  'Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  is  born  of  God  '  (1  John  v.  1),  i.  e.  is  'a 
child  of  God,'  '  born  again,"  '  a  new  creatui  e  ;'  and 
the  similar  declaration  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  '  No 
man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,'  i.  e.  the 
Christ,  the  Messiah,  '  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost  * 
(1  Cor.  xii.  3).  It  is  plain  that  the  proposition, 
'Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  when  understood  in  the  lati- 
tude of  meaning  which  we  have  shown  belongs  to 
it,  contains  a  complete  summary  of  the  truth 
respecting  the  divine  method  of  sa'vation.  To 
believe  that  principle  rightly  understood  is  to  be- 
lieve the  Gospel — the  saving  truth,  by  the  faith  of 
which  a  man  is,  and  by  the  faith  of  which  only  a 
man  can  be,  brought  into  the  relation  or  formed 
to  the  character  of  a  child  of  God;  and  though  a 
man  may,  without  divine  iniluence,  lie  brought  to 
acknowledge  that  '  Jesus  is  the  Lord,"  '  Messiah 
the  Prince,"  and  even  firmly  to  believe  that  these 
words  embody  a  truth,  yet  no  man  can  be  hi  ought 
really  to  believe  and  cordially  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  contained  in  these  words,  as  we  have  at- 
tempted to  unfold  it,  without  a  peculiar  divine 
influence.  That  Jesus  is  6  (\6a>v,  6  XpicnS-;.  is  the 
testimony  of  God,  the  faith  of  which  constitutes  a 
Christian, »rfl  ev,  the  one  thing  to  which  the  Spirit, 
the  water  and  the  blood,  unite  in  bearing  \\i' 
(1  John  v.  G,  8,  9).— J.  B. 

JESUS,  surnamed  Jt'BTUS.      [Ji  stis.] 

JF/niRO.     [Hobab.] 

JEW  CI""1?  Jchudi ;  Sept.  'lovtiams).  a  name 
formed  lioni  that  of  the  patriaich  .lud.di,  and 
applied  in  its  lirst  use  to  one  belonging  to  the 
tribe  or  coiuitiy  of  .lud.ih,  or  ratliei  perhaps  Is  « 

subject  v\'  the  s.'juiate  kingdom  of  .ludali  2  km^i 
xvi.  6  ;    xxv..').     Dunn.'   theCaptu  term 

seetm  to  have  been  extended  to  all  the  people  of 

the  Hebrew     language    and    country.  Without 
tinction  I  K-'h.   iii.  <i,  9  -    D.m.  iii.   R,  \2   \  end 
this  loose  application  of  the    name  wuj»  pn-sei 

the  p-stoiation  to  I'll,  si  ii, e.  when  it  came  to 
denote  not   only  every  descendant  of  Abraham  la 

to.-  !  sibls  tente,  but  even  ni.  s.  i\te»  «»ho 
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r»ad  nc  blood -relation  to  the  Hebrews  (Acts  it.  5  ; 
comp.  lOj.  See  the  articles  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage; Israel;  Judah. 

JEZEBEL  (y^rN,  not-inhabited,  comp.  Isa- 
bella; Sept.  'Ie^a,Qe\),  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king 
of  Tyre  and  Si(ion,  and  consort  of" Ahab,  king  of 
Israel    (b.c.  918).       Tins    unsuitable    alliance 
proved  most  disastrous  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel; 
lor  Jezebel  induced  her  weak  husband  not  only  to 
connive    at.  her  introducing  the  worship  of  her 
native  idols,  but  eventually  to  become   himself  a 
worshipper  of  them,  and  to  use  all  the  means  in  Iris 
power  to  establish  them  in  the  room  of  the  God  of 
"srael.     This  was  a  great  enormity.   ■  The  worship 
f  the  golden  calves  which  previously  existed  was, 
oowever  mistakenly, intended  in  honour  of  Jehovah  ; 
but  this  was  an  open  alienation  from  him,  and  a 
turning  aside  to  foreign  and  strange  gods,  which, 
indeed,  were  no  gods.  Most  of  the  particulars  of  this 
bad  but  apparently  highly-gifted  woman's  conduct 
have  been  related  in   the  notices  of  Ahab  and 
Em j  ah.      From  the  course  of  her  proceedings  it 
would   appear  that  she  grew  to  hate  the  Jewish 
system  of  law  and  religion,  on  account  of  what 
must  have  seemed  to  her  its  intolerance  and  its 
anti-social  tendencies.    She  hence  sought  to  put  it 
down  by  all  the  means  she  could  command  ;  and 
the  imbecility  of  her  husband  seems  to  have  made 
all    the   powers    of  the  state   subservient  to  her 
designs.     The    manner    in   which    she    acquired 
and    used    her    power   over    Ahab    is    strikingly 
shown  in  the  matter  of  Naboth,  which,  perhaps, 
more  than  all  the  other  affairs  in  which  she   was 
engaged,  brings  out  her  true   character,   and  dis- 
plays the  nature  of  her  influence.  When  she  found 
him  puling,  like  a  spoiled   child,  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  Naboth   to  gratify  him   by  selling 
him   his  patrimonial   vineyard  for  a  'garden  of 
herbs/   she   teaches   him   to  look   to  her,  to  rely 
upon  her.  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  impression,  more  perhaps 
than  from  savageness  of  temper,  she  scrupled  not 
at   murder  under  the  abused  forms  of  law  and 
religion.     She  had    the    reward    of  her   unscru- 
pulous decisiveness  of  character  in   the  triumph 
of  her  policy  in  Israel,  where,  at  last,  there  were  but 
7000  people  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
nor  kissed  their  hand  to  his  image.      Nor  was 
her  success  confined  to   Israel,  for  through  Atha- 
liah — a  daughter  after  her  own  heart — who  was* 
married  to  the  son  and  successor  of  Jehoshaphat, 
the  same  policy  prevailed  for  a   time   in  Judah, 
after  Jezebel  herself  had  .  perished  and   the  house 
of  Ahab  had  met  its  doom.     It  seems  that  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Jezebel  maintained  con- 
siderable ascendancy   over  her  son  Joram ;  and 
her  measures  and  misconduct  formed  the  principal 
charge  which  Jehu  cast  in  the  teeth   of  that  un- 
happy monarch,  before   he  sent  forth  the  arrow 
which  slew  him.     The  last  effort  of  Jezebel  was 
to  intimidate  Jehu   as  he   passed   the   palace,  by 
warning    him   of   the   eventual   rewards  of  even 
successful  treason.    It  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  woman,  that  even  in  this  terrible  moment, 
when  she  knew  that  her  son  was  slain,  and  must 
have  felt  that   her  power   had   depaited,  she  dis- 
played herself  not  with  rent  veil  and  dishevelled 
hair.  \  but  tired  her  head  and   painted   her  eyes  ' 
before  she  looked  out  at  the  window.  The  eunuchs, 
at  a  word   Irom  Jehu,  having  cast  her  down,  she 
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met  her  death  beneath  the  wall  [Jsht;]  ;  and 
when  afterwards  the  new  monarch  bethought  him 
that,  as  '  a  king's  daughter,'  her  corpse  should  not 
be  treated  with  disrespect,  nothing  was  found  of 
her  but  the  palms  of  her  hands  and  the  soles  of 
her  feet.  The  dogs  had  eaten  all  the  rest.  b.c. 
88i  (1  Kings  xvi.  31;  xviii.  4,  13,  19;  xxL 
5-25 ;  2  Kings  ix.  7,  22,  30-37). 

'  JEZREEL  (WT;  Sept.  Iefr&A),  a  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  18),  where  the 
kings  of  Israel  had  a  palace,  and  where  the  court 
often  resided,  although  Samaria  was  the  metro- 
polis of  the  kingdom.  It  is  most  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  Here 
was  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  which  Ahab  coveted 
to  enlarge  the  palace-grounds  (1  Kings  xviii.  45, 
46 ;  xxi.),  and  here  Jehu  executed  his  dread- 
ful commission  against  the  house  of  Ahab,  when 
Jezebel,  Joram,  and  all  who  were  connected  with 
that  wretched  dynasty  perished  (2  Kings  ix.  14- 
37;  x.  1-11).  These  horrid  scenes  appear  to 
have  given  the  kings  of  Israel  a  distaste  to  this 
residence,  as  it  is  not  again  mentioned  in  their 
history.  It  is,  however,  named  by  Hosea  (i.  4  , 
comp.  i.  11  ;  ii.  22);  and  in  Judith  (i.  8;  iv.  3; 
vii.  3)  it  occurs  under  the  name  of  Esdraelon. 
In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  still 
a  large  village,  called  Esdraela  (Onomast.  s.  v. 
'  Jezrael  ')  ;  and  in  the  same  age  it  again  occurs 
as  Stradela  (Itin.  Hieros.  p.  5S6).  Nothing 
more  is  heard  of  it  till  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
when  it  was  called  by  the  Franks  Parvum  Ge- 
rinum,  and  by  the  Arabs  Zerin  ;  and  it  is  de- 
scribed as  commanding  a  wide  prospect — on  the 
east  to  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  west 
to  Mount  Carmel  (Will.  Tyr.  xxii.  26).  But 
this  line  of  identification  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  lost  sight  of,  and  Jezreel  came  to  be 
identified  with  Jenin.  Indeed,  the  village  of 
Zerin  ceased  to  be  mentioned  by  travellers  till 
Turner,  Buckingham,  and  others  after  them  again 
brought  it  into  notice  ;  and  it  is  still  more  latelv 
that  the  identification  of  Zerin  and  Jezreel  has 
been  restored  (Raumer,  Palest,  p.  155  ;  Schubert, 
iii.  161;  Elliot,  ii.  379;   Robinson,  iii.  164). 

If  any  further  proof  of  the  fact  were  necessary, 
the  identity  of  the  names  Jezreel  and  Zerin,  or 
Jerin,  might  be  adduced.  This  does  not  at  first 
sight  appear ;  but  the  first  feeble  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  being  dropped,  and  the  last  syllable  el 
becoming  in,  as  is  not  unusual  in  Arabic  (as 
Beitm  for  RetheZ),  the  two  words  are  seen  to  have 
been  originally  the  same. 

Zerin  is  seated  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky  and  very 
steep  descent  into  the  great  and  fertile  valley  of 
Jezreel,  which  runs  down  between  the  mountains 
of  GM)oa  and  Hermon.  Lying  comparatively 
high,  it  commands  a  wide  and  noble  view,  ex- 
tending down  the  broad  valley  on  the  east  tc 
Beisan  (Bethshean),  and  on  the  west  quite  across 
the  great  plain  to  the  mountains  of  Carmel.  It 
is  described  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Researches,  iii. 
163)  as  a  mjst  magnificent  site  for  a  city,  which, 
beiiig  itself  a  conspicuous  object  in  every  part, 
would  naturally  give  its  name  to  the  whole  region. 
In  the  valley  directly  under  Zerin,  is  a  consi- 
derable fountain,  and  another  still  larger  some- 
what further  to  the  cast,  under  the  northern  side  of 
Gilboa,  called  Ain  Jalud.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  little  question  that  as  in  Zerlii  we  have  Jezreei, 
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•o  in  (lie  valley  and  the  fountain  we  have  the 
'  valley  of  Jezrecl,'  and  the  fountain  of  Jezreel, 
of  Sciipture. 

Zeriu  has  at  present  little  more  than  twenty 
nubble  dwellings,  mostly  in  ruins,  and  with  few 
inhabitants. 

JOAB  (3K1\  God-fathered;  Sept.  'lodQ),  one 
of  the' three  sons  of  Zeruiah.  the  sister  of  David, 
and  'captain  of  the  host'  (generalissimo)  of  the 
army  (hiring  nearly  the  whole  of  David's  reign. 

He  first  appears  associated  with  his  two  bro- 
thers, Abishai  and  Asahel,  in  the  command  of 
David's  troops  against  Abner,  who  had  set  up  the 
claims  of  a  son  of  Saul  in  opposition  to  those  of 
David,  who  then  reigned  in  Hebron.  The  armies 
having  met  at  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  a  general  action 
was  brought  on,  in  which  Abner  was  worsted.  In 
his  Sight  i:e  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  Joab's  bro- 
ther, tin*  swift-footed  Asahel,  by  whom  he  was  pur- 
gutu  (*4  Sam.  ii.  13-32).  The  consequences  of 
this  deed  have  been  explained  elsewhere  [Abneh  ; 
AsaiiklI.  Joab  smothered  for  a  time  his  resent- 
m»it  against  the  shedtfar  of  his  brother's  blood  ; 
but  being  whetted  by  the  natural  rivalry  of  posi- 
tion between  him  and  Abner,  he  afterwards  made 
it  the  instrument  of  his  policy  by  treacherously, 
in  the  act  of  friendly  communication,  slaying 
Abner,  at  the  very  time  when  the  services  of  the 
latter  to  David,  to  whom  he  had  then  turned, 
had  rendered  him  a  most  dangerous  rival  to  him 
in  power  and  influence  (2  Sara.  iii.  22-27). 
That  Abner  had  at  first  suspected  that  Joah 
would  take  the  position  of  blood-avenger  [Bi.ooo- 
RnVKiNGiij  is  clear,  from  the  apprehension  which 
he  expressed  (2  Sam.  ii.  22);  but  that  he  thought 
tiiat  Joab  had,  under  all  the  circumstances,  aban- 
doned this  position,  is  shown  by  the  unsuspecting 
readiness  with  which  he  went  aside  with  hirn 
(2  Sam.  iii.  26,  27j ;  and  that  Joab  placed  his 
murderous  act  on  the  footing  of  vengeance  for  his 
brother's  blood,  is  plainly  stated  in  2  Sam.  iii.  30  ; 
by  which  it  also  appears  that  the  other  brother, 
Abishai.  shared  in  some  way  in  the  deed  and  its 
-esponsibiliiies.  At  the  same  time,  as  Aimer 
•vas  perfectly  justified  in  slaying  Asahel  to  save 
<iis  own  life,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Joab  would 
ever  have  asserted  his  right  of  blood-revenge,  if 
Abner  had  not  appeared  likely  to  endanger  his 
Influence  with  David.  The  kin;,  much  as  he 
reprobated  the  act,  knew  that  it  had  a  port  of  ex- 
euse  in  the  old  customs  "''  blood-revenge,  and  he 
rtood  habitually  (op  much  in  awe  of  his  impetu? 

>us  and  able  nephew  to  l>i  i'iilt  him  to  punishment, 
•r  even  to  displace  him  from  his  eommand.  '  I 
%m  this  day  weak,'  he  said,  I  though  anointed 
king,  and  (best  men,  (he   v,,ns   0f  Z«i  uiali,  be   too 

lard  for  me     2  Sam  iii.  3ft), 

Desirous  piohably  of  making  some  atonement 
In-fur  David  and  the  public,  for  this  aMorilv,  in 
a  way  which  ..I  the  Mine  'une  w  i<  rno>t  likely  to 

more  effectual  -  namely,  by  i  afte  dating  exploit; 

he  wa«  the    lint    to  mount    f.>    the    JStaill'    u.'    the 

storming  «  ftlu  fortress;  u  Mount  Zioa,  «ai< 

remained  so  long    m    the    hands   ,,|'  the  .1 

Ify  ''us  i  quired  the  ohsstl  command 

ot  'theaiM.\  of  all  Umel,  of  which  David  ».u  l>v 
this  ijmc  Sam.  v.  <i-l<>,. 

it  !■  ""'  :  i   .  Up  fxace  the  raheeqawri 

•'"J"'11  i  lie    m     la.  I    n,,-    pulilu: 

*CU  ot  tiMr  l.mg   be  Served.      And    he   »«*rved   bun 
rot.  ii. 
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faithfully  ;  foi  although  he  knew  his  oovrer  over 
David,  and  of  an  treated  him  with  little  cere 
mony,  there  can  be  no  don  tit  tbar  he  was  most 
truly  devoted  to  his  in'erests,  and  sometimes  ren- 
dered him  good  service  even  against  his  own  will, 
as  m  the  affair  at  Mahanaim  (2  San:,  xix.  5-8). 
But  Joab  had  no  principles  apart  from  what  he 
deemed  his  duty  to  the  king  and  the  people,  and 
was  quite  as  ready  to  serve  his  master's  vices  as 
his  virtues,  so  long  as  they  diil  not  interfere 
with  his  own  interests,  or  tended  to  promote  them 
by  enabling  him  to  make  himself  useful  to  the 
king.  His  ready  apprehension  of  the  king's 
meaning  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  and  the  facility 
with  which  he  made  himself  the  instrument  of  the 
murder,  and  of  the  hypocrisy  by  which  it  was 
covered,  are  proofs  of  this,  and  form  as  deep  a 
6tain  upon  his  character  as  his  own  murders  (2 
Sam.  xi.  14-25).  As  Joab  was  on  good  terms 
with  Absalom,  and  had  taken  pains  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  father, 
we  may  set  the  higher  value  u]>on  his  firm  adhe- 
sion to  David  when  Absalom  revolted,  and  upon 
his  stern  sense  of  duty  to  the  king — from  whom 
he  expected  no  thanks, — displayed  in  putting  an 
end  To  the  war  by  the  slaughter  of  his  favourite 
son,  when  all  others  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
of  doing  the  king  a  service  against  his  own  will 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  1-11).  In  like  manner,  when 
David  unhappily  resolved  to  number  the  people, 
Joab  discerned  the  evil  and  remonstrated  against 
it;  and  although  he  did  not  venture  to  disobey, 
he  performed  the  duty  tardily  and  reluctantly,  to 
afford  the  king  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the 
matter,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  how  odious 
the  measure  was  to  him  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4). 
David  was  certainly  ungrateful  for  the  service? 
of  Joab,  when,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  powerfu 
party  which  had  supported  Absalom,  he  offere/ 
the  command  of  the  host  to  Araasa,  who  bai 
commanded  the  army  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xix 
13).  But  the  inefficiency  of  the  new  commander, 
in  the  emergency  which  the  revolt  of  Biehri's  son 
produced,  arising  perhaps  from  the  reluctance  of 
the  troops  to  follow  their  new  leader,  gave Joab  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  superior  i> 
and  also  of  removing  his  rival  by  a  murder  very 
similar  to,  and  in  some  respects  less  excusable 
and    more    foul    than     that    of    Abner    [AmasaJ. 

Besides,  Amesa  was  his  own  cousin,  being  the 

son  of  his  mother's  sister  (2  S.nn.  x\.   11 

When  David    lay  Ot  his  deadi-i.ed,  and    a   de- 
monstration was  made  in  favour  oft 
of  the  eld-  -t  surviving    son.   Adonija  int> 

re^ts  had  been  fcoprpctfn  iatd  by  the  preftren 
the  young  Solomon.  Joab  joined  the  party  of  lb* 

natural  h.ir.      It  would    lw  Ifflj      '  ..aid    tint 

as  a  defection  from  David.      It 

or  less  than  a  demonstration  in  favi  Da« 

turtl  heir,  vvhieh.  if  not  then  m.i  le,  could    n 

made  at  .-ill      But  an  act  which  would 
justifiable,  had  the  prefera  9  an  a 

m.  ie  east  lie  ot  the  old  king  ■  criminal  M 

.,n  .it.  icy  la  the  Dn  ii»e  »  -     real 

i  of  tl^  L-owMTimei.t,  ■  ho  had  cal  nl  tl  i  bout* 

,.|   ]).i\  |d   to  fa  throne,   .m.i    |  a>l    t    ■    R)l< 

its   metnl 
\\    an   the    pn'inpt    measura   taken   under 

din  .lion  of ' 

abortive   I  R  v«4,€ 

hie  till  miiv  *i»«» 
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the  fate  of  Adonijah,  and  of  Abiathar — whose  life 
was  only  spared  in  consequence  of  his  sacerdotal 
character—  wan »ed  Joab  that  he  had  little  mercy  to 
expect  from  the  new  long.  He  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  altar ;  but  when  Solomon  heard  this,  he  sent 
Benaiah  to  put  him  to  death;  and,  as  he  refused 
to  come  forth,  gave  orders  that  lie  should  be  slain 
even  at  the  altar.  Thus  died  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  warriors  and  unscrupulous  men 
that  Israel  ever  produced.  His  corpse  was  re- 
moved to  his  domain  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
and  buried  there,  b.c.  1015  (1  Kings  ii.  5,  28-34). 

JOANNA  ('looduva),  wife  of  Chuza,  the 
steward  of  Herod  Antipas,  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  who  followed  Christ, 
and  ministered  to  the  wants  of  him  and  his 
disciples  out  of  their  abundance.  They  had  all 
<(>een  cured  of  grievous  diseases  by  the  Saviour,  or 
aad  received  material  benefits  from  him  ;  and  the 
customs  of  the  country  allowed  them  to  testify 
in  this  way  their  gratitude  and  devotedness  with- 
out reproach.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  Joanna 
was  at  this  time  a  widow  (Luke  viii.  3 ; 
xxiv.  10). 

I.  JO  ASH  '£W,  God-qiv*n;  Sept..  >WS), 
a  contraction  of  jehoash  (KWrP),  son  of 
Ahaziah  and  eighth  king  of  Judah,  who  began  to 
rrign  in  b.c.  878,  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  reigned 
fo  *y-one  years. 

Joash,  when  an  infant,  was  secretly  saved  by 
tits  aunt  Jehoshebah,  who  was  married  to  the  high- 
priest  Jehoiada,  from  the  general  massacre  of  the 
fam^y  by  Athaliah,  who  had  usurped  the  throne 
[Atuamah  ;  Jehoiada].  By  the  high-priest 
and  his  wife  the  child  was  privily  brought  up  in 
the  chambers  connected  with  the  temple  till  he 
had  attained  his  eighth  year,  when  Jehoiada 
deemed  that  the  state  of  affairs  required  him  to 
produce  the  youthful  heir  of  the  throne  to  the 
,  people,  and  claim  for  him  the  crown  which  his 
grandmother  had  so  unrighteously  usurped. 
Finding  the  influential  persons  whom  he  consulted 
favourable  to  the  design,  everything  was  secretly, 
but  admirably,  arranged  for  producing  Joash,  and 
investing  him  with  the  regalia,  in  such  a  manner 
that  Athaliah  could  have  no  suspicion  of  the 
event  till  it  actually  occurred.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  sole  surviving  scion  of  David's  illus 
trious  house  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  kings, 
by  a  particular  pillar  in  the  temple-court,  and 
was  crowned  and  anointed  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies. The  high-wrought  enthusiasm  of  the ' 
sj>ectators  then  found  vent  in  clapping  of  hands 
and  exulting  shouts  of  ( Long  live  the  king!' 
The  joyful  uproar  was  heard  even  in  the  palace, 
and  brought  Athaliah  to  the  temple,  from  which, 
at  a  word  from  Jehoiada,  she  was  led  to  her 
death. 

Joash  behaved  well  during  his  non-age,  and  so 
long  after  as  he  remained  under  the  influence  of 
the  high-priest.  But  when  he  died  the  king  seems 
to  have  felt  himself  relieved  from  a  yoke  ;  and  to 
manifest  his  freedom,  began  to  take  the  contrary 
course  to  that  which  he  had  followed  while  under 
pupilage.  Gradually  the  persons  who  had  pos- 
sessed influence  formerly,  when  the  house  of 
David  was  contaminated  by  its  alliance  with 
fue  house  of  Ahab,  insinuated  themselves  into  his 
councils,  and  ere  Pdttft  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and 
ilue  observances  of  he  law  were  neglected,  and  the 
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land  was  defiled  with  idolatries  and  idolatrous 
usages.  The  prophets  then  uttered  their  warnings, 
but  were  not  heard;  and  the  infatuated  king  had 
the  atrocious  ingratitude  to  put  to  death  Zechariah, 
the  son  and  successor  of  his  benefactor  Jehoiada. 
For  these  deeds.  Joash  was  made  an  example  of  thf 
divine  judgments.  He  saw  his  realm  devastated 
by  the  Syrians  under  Hazael ;  his  armies  were 
cut  in  pieces  by  an  enemy  of  inferior  numbers  ; 
and  he  was  even  besieged  in  Jerusalem,  and  only 
preserved  his  capital  and  his  crown  by  giving  up 
the  treasures  of  the  temple.  Besides  this,  a  pain 
ful  malady  embittered  all  his  latter  days,  and  at 
length  he  became  so  odious  that  his  own  servants 
conspired  against  him,  and  slew  him  on  his 
bed.  They  are  said  to  have  done  this  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  Zechariah,  who  at  his  death  had 
cried,  < The  Lord  look  upon  it  and  require  it;1 
and  it  is  hence  probable  that  public  opinion 
ascribed  all  the  calamities  of  his  life  and  reign  to 
that  infamous  deed.  Joash  was  buried  in  the 
city  of  David  ;  but  a  place  in  the  sepulchre  of 
'  the  kings  was  denied  to  bis  remains  (2  Kings  xi. ; 
xii. ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.). 

2.  JOASH,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz  on 
the  throne  of  Israel,  of  which  he  was  the  twelfth 
king.  He  began  to  reign  in  b.c  840,  and  reigned 
sixteen  incomplete  years.  He  followed  the  ex» 
ample  of  his  predecessors  in  the  policy  of  keeping 
up  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves ;  but,  apart 
from  this,  he  bears  a  fair  character,'  and  had  in- 
tervals, at  least,  of  sincere  piety  and  true  devo- 
tion to  the  God  of  his  fathers.  Indeed,  custom 
and  long  habit  had  so  established  the  views  of 
political  expediency  on  which  the  schismatical 
establishments  at  Dan  and  Bethel  were  founded, 
that  at  length  the  reprehension  which  regularly 
recurs  in  the  record  of  each  king's  reign,  seems 
rather  to  apply  to  it  as  a  mark  of  the  continuance 
of  a  public  crime,  than  as  indicative  of  the  cha- 
racter or  disposition  of  the  reigning  prince, 
w  ich  is  to  be  sought  in  the  more  detailed 
accounts  of  his  own  conduct.  These  accounts 
are  favourable  with  respect  to  Joash.  He  held 
the  prophet  Elisha  in  high  honour,  looking  up  to 
him  as  a  father.  When  he  heard  of  his  last  ill- 
ness he  repaired  to  the  bed-side  of  the  dying  pro- 
phet, and  was  favoured  with  promises  of  victories 
over  the  Syrians,  by  whom  his  dominions  were 
then  harassed.  These  promises  were  accomplished 
after  the  prophet's  death.  In  three  signal'  and 
successive  victories  Joash  overcame  the  Syrians, 
and  retook  from  them  the  towns  which  Ilazael  had 
rent  from  Israel. 

These  advanfages  rendered  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  more  potent  than  that  of  Judah.  He,  how- 
ever, sought  no  quarrel  with  that  kingdom;  but 
when  he  received  a  defiance  from  Amaziah,  king 
of  Judah,  he  answered  with  becoming  spirit  in 
a  parable,  which  by  its  images  cal's  to  mind 
that  of  Jotham  [Parabj.es]  :  the  c*il  disdain  of 
the  answer  must  have  been,  and  in  fact  was,  ex- 
ceedingly galling  to  Amaziah.  '  The  thistle  that 
was  in  Lebanon  senl  to  the  cedar  that  was  in 
Lebanon,  saying,  Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to 
wife;  and  there  came  by  a  wild  beast  that  was 
in  Lebanon  and  trod  down  the  thistle.'  This  was 
admirable;  nor  was  the  application  less  so: 
'Thou  hast,  ii  deed,  smitten  Edom,  and  thine 
heart  hath  lifted  thee  up  :  glory  of  this,  and  tarry 
at  Home;  for  why  shouldest  thou  meddle  to  to? 
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hurt,  thai  thou  shoal  (lest  fall,  even  thou  and 
Judah  with  thee.'  In  the  war,  or  rather  action, 
which  followed,  Joash  was  victorious.  Having 
defeated  Amaziah  at  Beth-shemesh,  in  Judah,  he 
advanced  to  Jerusalem,  broke  down  the  wall  to 
the  extent  of  400  cubits,  and  carried  away  the 
treasures  both  of  the  temple  and  the  palace, 
together  with  hostages  for  the  future  good  be- 
haviour of  the  crest-fallen  Amaziah.  Joash  himself 
did  not  long  survive  this  victory;  he  died  in 
peace,  and  was  buried  in  Samaria  (2  Kings  xiii. 
045  e,  xiv.  1-17). 

JOB,  THE  BOOK  OF.  We  shall  consider, 
first,  the  contents  of  this  book  ;  secondly,  its  ob- 
ject ;  thirdly,  its  composition  ;  and.  lastly,  the 
country,  descent,  and  age  of  its  author. 

1.  Contents.  In  (he  land  of  Uz,  belonging  to 
the  northern  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  lived  an 
honest,  pious  man,  called  Job.  For  his  sincere 
and  perfect  devotedness,  God  had  amply  blessed 
nim  with  worldly  property  and  children;  but  on 
Batan  obtaining  leave  to  tempt  him,  he  suddenly 
lost,  the  fortune  of  his  life.  Ultimately  he  is 
mitten  with  a  severe  and  painful  disease;  but 
though  his  wife  moves  him  to  forsake  God,  he 
*T ill  continues  true  and  stanch  to  the  Lord. 
Three  friends,  Elij.naz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  hear 
if  his  calamities,  and  come  to  console  him.  His 
lis  tressed  state  excites  their  heartfelt  compassion ; 
t»ut  the  view  which  they  take  of  its  origin  pre- 
rents  them  from  at  once  assisting  him,  and  they 
emaiu  silent,  lhough  they  are  sensible. that  by  so 
doing  they  '  further  wound  his  feelings.  Seven 
days  thus  pp.ss,  until  Job,  suspecting  the  cause  of 
their  condr.ct,  becomes  discomposed  and  breaks 
lilcnce.  His  lirst  observations  are  based  on  the 
s,sserth>n-  -not,  indeed,  broadly  expressed — that 
God  ac*s  harshly  and  arbitrarily  in  indicting 
SalafUit*  on  men.  This  causes  a  discussion  between 
aim  and  his  friends,  which  is  divided  into  three 
main  parts,  each  with  subdivisions,  and  embraces 
the  speeches  of  the  three  friends  of  Job,  and  his 
timers  :  the  last  part,  however,  consists  of  only 
two  subdivisions,  the  third  friend,  Zophar,  having 
nothing  to  rejoin.  By  this  silence  the  author  of 
die  book  generally  designates  the  defeat  of  Job's 
friende,  who  are  defending  a  common  cause. 
Taking   a   general   view   of  the   argument    which 

nasi  him,  they  may  be  considered  as 
averting  the  following  positions  : — 

I.  No  in. in  being  free  from  sin,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  we  are  liable  to  calamities,  for  which 
we  must  a<  <  omit  by  a  refriein  e,  i i.>t  to  God,  but 
to  ouiselves.  From  the  misery  of  the  distn- 
Others  ;ire  enabled  to  infer  their  guilt  ;  and  liiev 
■MSSt    take    this   view  ill  order    to   vindicate  div  me 

|uatk 

2.  The  distress  o>  a  man  proves  not  only  thnt 
hr  has  innerf,  but  shows  also  tlie  degrea  and  Bsflav 
•  ure  of  his  sin;  and  thus,  1'iorii  the  extent  of  cala- 
mity msaained,  amy  be  snCsond  the  latent  of  lini 

Committed  |  and  tiom  this  the  me.i'uie  ,.l  impend- 
ing misfortune. 

3.  A  digressed  man  may  recover  his  ClniMI 
happiiics.  uud  even  attain  to  greater  fortune  than 

aeavei  enjoyed  before,  if  he  lakeaa  warning  from 
bis  afflictions,  repents  of  bis  lint,  ictiiau  bu  hie, 

Slid  raiv  ,  hims.  If  to  ■  bight  I  A  moral 

li'ude.  Impatience  and  irreverent  expostulation 
•rith  God  serve  l>ui  to  pi  >loi^  und  increase  pun 
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ment ;  for,  by  accusing  God  of  injustice,*  fresh  sin 
is  added  to  former  transgressions. 

4.  Though  the  wicked  man  is  capable  of  pro- 
sperity, still  it  is  never  lasting.  The  most  awful 
retribution  soon  overtakes  him  ;  and  his  transient 
felicity  must  itself  be  considered  as  punishment, 
since  it  renders  him  heedless,  and  makes  him  feel 
misfortune  more  keenly. 

In  opposition  to  them,  Job  maintains  : — 

1.  The  most  upright  man  may  be  highly  unfor 
tunate — more  so  than  the  inevitable  faults  and 
shortcomings  of  human  nature  would  seem  to 
imply.  There  is  a  savage  cruelty,  deserving  the 
severities  of  the  divine  resentment,  in  inferring  the 
guilt  of  a  man  from  his  distresses.  In  distributing 
good  and  evil,  God  regards  neither  merit  nor  gaiJf, 
but  acts  according  to  His  sovereign  pleasure.  H  is 
omnipotence  is  apparent  in  every  part  of  tie 
creation  ;  but  His  justice  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
government  of  the  world  ;  the  afflictions  of  the 
righteous,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  Of  the  wicked, 
are  evidence  against  it.  There  are  innumeiable 
cases,  and  Job  considers  his  own  to  be  one  of  them, 
in  which  a  sufferer  has  a  right  to  justify  himself 
before  God,  and  to  repine  at  His  decrees.  Of  this 
supposed  rigtht  Job  freely  avails  himself,  and  main- 
tains it  against  his  friends. 

2.  In  a  state  of  composure  and  calmer  reflec- 
tion, Job  retracts,  chicHy  in  his  concluding  sjieech, 
all  his  former  rather  extravagant  assertions,  and 
says  that,  although  God  generally  afflicts  the 
wicked  and  blesses  the  righteous,  still  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  single  cases  in  which  the  pious 
undergo  severe  trials  ;  the  inference,  therefore,  of  a 
man's  guilt  from  his  misfortunes  is  by  no  means 
warranted.  For  the  exceptions  established  b)  -  x- 
jiei  ience  prove  that  God  does  not  always  distribute 
prosperity  and  adversity  after  this  rule;  but  that  ne 
sometimes  acts  on  a  different  principle,  or  as  an  al>- 
solutelord.  according  to  his  mere  will  and  pleasure. 

3.  Humbly  to  adore  God  is  our  duty,  even 
when  we  are  subject  to  calamities  not  at  ad 
deserved;  but  we  should  abstain  from  harshly 
judging  of  those  who,  when  distressed,  send  forth 
complaints  against  God. 

Both  parties  not  only  explain  their  principles 
generally,  but  apply  them  to  the  case  which  bat] 
caused  the  discussion.  At  first  the  friends  of  Job 
only  bint,  but  in  the  course  of  the  discussioU|  the] 
broadly  as.»ert.  that  his  very  great  afflictii  ns  must 

have  been  caused  by  equally  great  tins  \ 

tax  him  with  ciiines  of  which  I;  Ct  him  to 

have  bean  guilty.   They  aJso  admonish  him  to 

fen  and  repent  of  the  guilt  of  which,  by  the  divine 

punishments  inflicted  on  him.  already 

convicted*    If  he  should  follow  •  ej 

promise  him  a  return  of  prosperity  j  but   if  he 

proved  refractory,  they  threaten  bim  with  <i> 

punishments  even  rooi  i 

tiai\,  reiiresents  himself,  venial  frai  I 

as  altogether  upi  i  .m  and  innocent,  thinks  bin 

unjustly  dealt   with   '•>  God,  and   repruaclies 

1 1  ends  with  heaping  on  him  uufbuuded  crin 

tidis.   v\ 

the   Almighty,    who,   however,   would   \i*u  ■ 
condign  punishment  such  busy,  meddl 
cioui  \  nolo  .iters  of  the  dit  h  i 

I    •    interest  of  the  rsarrsfl  up  w.ittj 

considerable  »kill.    by   progreasm  j    rising  assd 

highly  pttMuauite  language       \'  J.-I.sn  rnis 

olsSjrfl    linn,   .-uid    he    Orlnitlt    hiinaelf,    'n  rod  J 
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terms,  but  gradually  they  are  all  betrayed  into 
warmth  of  temper,  which  goes  on  increasing  until 
the  friends  have  nothing  more  to  object,  and  Job 
remains  in  possession  of  the  Held.  The  discussion 
then  seems  to  be  at  an  end,  when  a  fresh  dis- 
putant, Elihn,  appears.  Trusting  in  his  just  cause, 
Job  had  proudly  opposed  God,  with  whom  he 
expostulated,  and  whom  he  charged  with  injus- 
ti'^*,  when  the  sense  of  his  calamities  should  have. 
led  him  to  acknowledge  the  sinfulness  of  human 
nature,  and  humbly  to  submit  to  the  divine  dis- 
pensations. Making  every  allowance  for  his  pain- 
ful situation,  and  putting  the  mildest  construction 
on  his  expressions,  he  is  still  substantially  wrong, 
and  could  not  therefore  be  suffered  to  remain  the 
vanquisher  m  this  high  argument.  He  had  silenced 
his  friends,  but  the  general  issue  remained  to  be 
nettled.  Elihu  had  waited  till  Job  and  his  friends 
had  spoken,  because  the)  were  older  than  he;  but 
when  lie  saw  that  the  three  visitors  ceased  to  answer, 
he  offers  himself  to  reason  with  Job,  and  shows  that 
God  is  just  in  his  ways.     He  does  this, 

1.  From  the  nature  of  inflictions. — He  begins 
by  urging  that  Job  was  very  wrong  in  boasting  of 
hi?  integrity,  and  making  it.  appear  that  rewards 
were  due  to  him  from  God.  How  righteous  soever 
he  was,  he  still  had  no  claim  to  reward;  on  the 
contrary,  all  men  are  sinners  in  God's  eyes  ;  and 
nobody  can  complain  that  he  suffers  unjustly, 
for  the  very  greatest  sufferings  equal  not  his 
immense  guilt.  Then  Elihu  explains  a  leading 
point  on  which  he  differs  from  the  friends  of  Job  : 
he  asserts  that  from  greater  sufferings  inflicted  on 
a  person  it  was  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  had  sinned 
more  than  others  afflicted  with  a  less  amount  of 
Calamity.  Calamities  were,  indeed,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, punishments  for  sins  committed,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  were  correctives  also;  and 
therefore  they  might  be  inflicted  on  the  compara-- 
tirely  most  righteous  in  preference  to  others.  For 
he  who  was  most  loved  by  God,  was  also  most  in 
danger  of  forgetting  the  sinfulness  inherent  in  all 
men,  and,  consequently,  also  in  himself:  the  rather 
because  sin  would  in  him  less  strongly  manifest 
itself.  If  the  object  of  afflictions  was  attained, 
and  the  distressed  acknowledged  his  sinfulness,  he 
would  humble  himself  before  God,  who  would 
bless  him  with  greater  happiness  than  he  ever  be- 
fore enjoyed.  But  he  who  took  not  this  view,  and 
did  not  amend  his  ways,  would  be  ruined,  and  the 
blame  would  rest  wholly  with  himself.  Conse- 
quently, if  Job  made  the  best  of  his  misfortune, God 
would  render  him  most  happy;  but  if  he  continued 
refractory,  punishment  would  follow  his  offences. 
According  to  this  view,  the  truly  righteous  cannot 
be  always  miserable  ;  and  their  calamities,  which 
God  not  only  from  His  justice,  as  the  friends  of  Job 
stated,  but  also  from  His  love,  inflicts  temporarily 
on  them,  are  only  the  means  employed  to  raise  them 
to  higher  moral  rectitude  and  worldly  happiness. 
The  end  shows  the  distinction  between  the  perverse 
sinner,  and  the  righteous  man  subject  to  sinfulness. 

2.  From  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of 
God. — '  How  darest  thou,1  says  Elihu,  '  instead  of 
humbling  thyself  before  God,  defy  Him,  and  offer 
to  reason  with  Him  If  The  whole  creation  shows 
forth  His  majesty,  and  evinces  His  justice.  For  a 
man  to  stand  up  against.  Him  and  to  assert  that 
he  suffers  innocently,  is  the  greatest  anthropomor-* 
phism,  because  it  goes  to  deny  the  Divine  majesty, 
trident  in  all  the  facts  of  the  created  world,  rod 
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including  God's  justice.  His  nature  being  one  and 
indivisible,  it  cannot  on  one  side  exhibit  infinite 
perfection,  and  on  the.  other  imperfection:  each 
example,  then,  of  God's  grandeur  in  the  creation 
of  the  world  is  evidence  against  the  rash  accusers 
of  God's  justice.  Thus  it  appears  that,  from  the 
outset,  there  must  have  been  a  mistake  in  thy 
calculation,  and  thou  must  the  rather  acknow- 
ledge the  correctness  of  my  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. God  must  be  just. — this  is  cevtain  from  the 
outset;  and  how  His  justice  is  not  impaired  by 
calamities  inflicted  on  the  righteous  and  on  thy- 
self, I  have  already  explained.' 

Job  had,  in  a  stirring  manner,  several  times,  chal- 
lenged God  to  decide  the  contest.  Elihu  suspect* 
the  approach  of  the  Lord,  when,  towards  the  end 
of  his  speech,  a  violent  thunder-storm  arises,  and 
God  answers  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  showing 
how  foolishly  the  latter  had  acted  in  offering  to 
reason  with  Him,  when  His  works  proved  his  in- 
finite Majesty,  and,  consequently,  His  absolute 
justice.  Job  now  submits  to  God,  and  humbly 
repents  of  his  offence.  Hereupon  God  addresses 
Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  declaring  unto  them 
His  displeasure  at  their  unmerciful  dealing  with 
their  friend,  the  consequences  of  which  could  only 
be  avoided  by  Job  offering  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice. This  is  done,  and  the  Lord  giants  unto  Job 
ample  compensation  for  his  sufferings. 

II.  Design  ok  the  book.  We  here  assume 
the  integrity  of  the  book  of  Job,  or  that  it  has  been 
preserved  in  its  genuine,  unadulterated  state  ;  and 
we  may  do  so  the  rather,  because  those  who  would 
eliminate  single  portions,  must  still  allow  the 
difficulty  of  showing  in  the  remainder  a  fixed  plan 
and  leading  idea,  which  again  argp.es  against  them. 
Moreover,  by  determining  the  design  of  the  book 
the  best  foundation  is  laid  for  proving  its  integrity. 
All  agree  that  the  object  of  the  book  is  the  solution 
of  the  question,  how  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  can  be  consistent 
with  God's  justice.  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  direct  problem  exclusively  refers  to  the 
first  point,  the  second  being  only  incidentally 
discussed  on  occasion  of  the  leading  theme.  If 
this  is  overlooked,  the  author  would  appear  to 
have  solved  only  jne  half  of  his  problem  :  the  case 
from  which  the  whole  discussion  proceeds,  has 
reference  merely  to  the  leading  problem.  There 
is  another  fundamental  error  which  has  led  nearly 
all  modern  interpreters  to  a  mistaken  idea  of 
the  design  of  this  book.  Pareau  (Z>e  Jmmor~ 
talitatis  not.  in  libro  Jobi,  Deventer,  1807, 
p.  207)  is  the  only  one  who  saw  the  error  ad- 
verted to,  and  partially  combated  it  with  success. 
They  assume  that  the  problem  could  be  satis- 
factorily solved  only  when  the  doctrines  of  im- 
mortality and  retribution  had  been  first  established, 
which  had  not  been  done  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Job  :  a  perfect  solution  of  the  question 
was  therefore  not  to  be  expected  from  him.  Some 
asseit  that  his  solution  is  erroneous,  since  retri- 
bution, to  be  expected  in  a  future  world,  is 
transferred  by  him  to  this  life  ;  others  say  that  he 
cut  the  knot  which  lie  could  not  unloose,  and  has 
been  satisfied  to  ask  for  implicit  submission  and 
devotedness,  showing  at  the  same  time  that  *»very 
attempt  at  a  solution  must  lead  to  dang»rous 
positions :  blind  resignation,  therefore,  was  ti»« 
short  meaning  of  the  lengthened  discussion 

On  nearer  examination,  however,  it  appear*  iSal 
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the  doctrine  of  retribution  after  death  is  not  of  itself 
alone  calculated  to  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. In  contemplating  the  lives  of  the  righteous, 
who  were  perfectly  ernbued  with  this  doctrine,  it 
will  appear  that  they  also  str  iggled  with  doubts; 
that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  is  to 
be  derived  only  from  the  fundamental  doctrine 
on  which  the  faith  in  retribution  rests;  and  that 
this  faith  is  shaken  where  it  has  not  the  necessary 
basis.  The  belief  in  a  final  judgment  is  firm  and 
rational  only  when  it  rests  on  the  belief  in  God's 
continued  providential  government  of  the  world, 
and  iii  his  acting  as  sovereign  Lord  in  all  the 
events  of  human  life.  If  God  is  holy  and  just, 
He  must  also  have  the  will  to  manifest  these 
qualities  in  our  present  life  by  His  bearing  towards 
those  who  represent  His  image  on  earth,  is  well 
as  towards  those  who  renounce  it.  If  He  is  om- 
nipotent, nothing  can  in  this  life  prevent  Rim 
from  exhibiting  His  justice;  but  if  this  is  not 
manifested,  and  if  no  reason  can  be  given  for 
which  He  at  times  defers  His  judgments,  the 
belief  in  retribution  after  death  would  he  flimsy 
atid  shallow.  Woe  to  him  who  expects  in  a  future 
world  to  be  supplied  with  everything  he  missed 
here,  and.  with  redress  for  all  injuries  sustained! 
He  deceives  himself.  His  God  was,  during  his 
life  on  earth,  inactive,  shutting  Himself  up  in 
heaven:  is  he  sure  that  his  God  will  hereafter  be 
better  disposed  or  more  able-to  protect  him?  As 
His* essence  remains  the  same,  and  the  nature  of 
sin  and  virtue  is  unchanged,  how  should  He 
then  in  a  future  life  punish  the  former  and  reward 
the  latter,  if  He  does  not  do  sy  in  this  life !  Tem- 
porary injustice  is  still  injustice,  and  destroys 
the  idea  of  a  holy  and  just  God.  A  God  who  has 
something  to  redress  is  no  God  at  all.  Lucian, 
the  satirist,  composed  a  dialogue  entitled  Zeuy 
'EKeyx^/xfuos,  with  the  view  of  subverting  the 
belief  in  Divine  Providence;  in  which  he  justly 
finds  fault  with  that  God,  who  allows  the  wicked 
to  lead  a  happy  and  pleasant  life  in  order  that,  at 
a  distant  time,  they  may  l>e  tortured  according  to 
their  deserts,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  exjroses 
the  righteous  to  infinite  misery,  that  in  remote 
futurity  they  may  receive  the  reward  of  their  vir- 
tue. Some  men  of  sense  among  the  heathens  dis- 
played deep  jKTietration  on  this  subject.  Claudian, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  poem  against  the 
wicked  Rufinus.  hints  that  doubts  had  been  often 
entertained  of  Divine  Providence,  but  tnat  they  had 
l>eeii  now  removed  by  the  downfall  of  Rufinus : — 

1  Ah-tulit  banc  tandem  Rufini  pa-na  tumultum 

Absolvitque  deos.    J. mi  non  ad  culmina  rerum 

Injustos  ii  v  in*;  queror.     Tolluntur  in  ahum 
lit  lapse,  grat  into  ruantJ1 
Phis  worldly  retribution  leads  him  to  a  firm  belief 

m  that  after  death  Ife  represent*  linlinus  de- 
k<  ended  to  \\\>-  nether  world,  doing  penam  c  and 
enduring  the  keenest  pains.  Sec  the  rich  collection 
by  Berth  (in  hit  iVeVas  to  Clauditm,  14)78,  g.g.) 
of  those  paMaget  iu  tiie  works  of  heathen  writer* 

in  which  doubtl    of    futon-    icti  ihut  toll    aie    raised 

on  the  ground  of  disbelief  in  pmaenl  requital*; 

iture  knows  nothing  of  a  God  Mrboae  power 

a  Imits  of  increase,  01  who  it  active  unlj  in  taw.  tile 

0  OOttM  I    it|    (iod    is    nlwav  -   full  oi    itrengtU   and 

vigour,  constantly  i  inaction.    God's  just 

retribution  in  tins  world  is  extolled  ihroughoui  the 
Old  Test, mo  lit.  Tna  notion  of  return  accomnio- 
iated  to  actions,  is  its  euustam  i  an  >  <  auttw,     J' 
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is  parti*  alarly  urged  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is 
only  whin  it  had  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  publi< 
mind,  and  the  belief  in  future  requital  had  ac- 
quired a  firm  and  solid  basis,  that  the  latter 
doctrine,  which  in  the  books  of  Moses  is  but 
dimly  hinted  at,  is  clearly  and  explicitly  pro- 
mulgated. The  New  Testament  holds  out  to  the 
righteous  promises  of  a  future  life,  as  well  as  of  the 
present;  and  our  Saviour  himself,  in  setting  foith 
the  rewards  of  those  who,  for  His  sake,  forsook 
everything,  begins  with  this  life  (Matt.  xix.  20). 
A  nearer  examination  of  the  benedictions  contained 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt,  v.),  shows  tha. 
none  of  them  exclusively  refer  to  future  blessings 
the  judgment  of  the  wicked  is  in  His  view  pro- 
ceeding without  interruption,  and  therefore  Hi* 
examples  of  the  distribution  of  Divine  justice  in 
this  world,  are  mingled  with  those  of  requital  in  a 
future  older  of  things.  The  Galileans,  whose 
blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  own  sacri- 
fices (Luke  xiii.  1),  were  in  Christ's  opinion  not 
accidentally  killed;  and  he  threatens  those  who 
would  not  repent,  that  they  should  in  like  manner 
perish.  That  sickness  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
punishment  for  sin,  we  are  clearly  taught  (John  \. 
14;  Luke  v.  20,  24):  in  the  former  passage  it  is 
threatened  as  punishment  for  sins  committed  ;  in 
the  latter  it  is  healed  in  consequence  of  punish- 
ment remitted.  Nay,  every  patient  restored  by 
Christ,  who  acted  not  as  a  superior  kind  of  Hip- 
pocrates, but  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  is  by  that  very 
act  declared  to  be  a  sinner.  The  passage  in  John  ix. 
2,  3,  which  is  often  appealed  to,  in  proof  that  our 
Lord  did  not  consider  sickness  as  a  punishment 
for  sin,  does  not  prove  this,  but  only  opposes  the 
Jewish  position — founded  on  the  mistaken  do(>- 
trine  of  retribution  — that  all  severe  sicknesses  and 
infirmities  were  consequences  of  crimes.  But 
what  is,  from  this  joint  of  view,  the  solution  o1 
the  problem  regarding  the  sufferings  of  the  righte- 
ous ?     It  rests  on  two  positions* 

1.  Calamity  is  the  only  way  that  leads  to 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Even  the  comparatively 
righteous  are  not  without  sin,  which  can  l>e  eradi- 
cated only  by  afflictions.  Via  cruets  est  via 
salutis.  He  who  repents  will  attain  to  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  otherwise  obscure  ways  of  God. 
The  afflictions  of  the  pious  i>sue  at  once  front 
God's  justice  and  love.  To  him  who  entertains 
a  proper  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  man,  no  ca- 
lamity appears  so  meat  as  not  to  ba  deserved 
punishment,  or  useful  as  a  corrective 

2.  Calamity,    as   the    veiled   grace  of  God,   i* 
with  the  pious  never  alone,  but  manifest  proofs  of 

Div  ae  favour  accompany  or  follow  it.     Tbo 

sunk    in  misery,  they   Itill    are    happier    than 
wicked,  and  when  it  ha.-    attained  Its   object,   it    i* 

terminated  by  the  Lord,     Tie  nature  of  acts  of 

grace  ddleis  anenrding  to  the  quality  of  ' 

on  whom  they  are  conferred.      The  com 

offered  in  the  <  >ld  Testament  are, 

weaker  judgment  of  it 

from  external  ciicumstain  '  - ;   *  in!' 

Testament   they   aie  mainly   spiritual,  without, 

however,  saxluding  the  leadin     r*t<  nal  * 

Tnis  <lii<  not  essential,  nor  is  at 

the  n-sfiditio  sn  integrum  beii  '  eOld Testa- 

ment  prim  i|   l  "d  to  litis  life,  «oile  in  1 1* 

,\.  u  T.si.mo  nt  the  eye 

limit*  o I  id. 

I:     »  shit  eacluaiveli  lion  of  u» 
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problem  which  occurs  in  the  book  of  Job.  All 
interpreters  allow  that  it  is  set  forth  in  Elihu's 
speeches,  and,  from  the  following  observations,  it 
will  appear  that  they  contain  the  opinion  of  the 
author  : — 1.  The  solution  cannot  be  looked  for  in 
Job's  speeches ;  for  God  proves  himself  gracious' 
towards  him  only  after  he  has  Yepented  and 
humbled  himself.  The  author  of  the  book  says 
(i.  22;  ii.  10;  comp.  iii.  1)  that  Job  had  charged 
God  foolishly,  and  sinned  with  his  lips  ;  and  the 
irpwrov  \pevSos,  the  materia  peccans.  in  his 
speeches,  is  clearly  pointed  out  to  be,  that  '  he 
was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes,  and  justified  him- 
self rather  than  God'  (xxxii.  1,  2).  To  gather  from 
Job's  speeches  a  consistent  view  of  the  subject, 
and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  mooted, 
is  impossible  also  on  account  of  the  many  contra- 
dictions in  them  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  says 
at  one  time,  that  God's  justice  never  appears  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  at  another, 
that  it  generally  does  appear,  but  that  there  are 
evident  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  not  liable 
to  objections.  Sound  principles  are  mixed  up 
by  him  with  wrong  ones  ;  his  views  want  sifting, 
and  the  correct  ideas  must  be  completed,  which, 
even  in  his  concluding  address,  is  not  done  by  him- 
self, nor  is  it  performed  by  his  three  friends.  Job 
continues  to  be  embarrassed  for  the  solution,  and 
t>e  is  only  certain  of  this,  that  the  solution  of  his 
friends  cannot  be  satisfactory.  Job  erred  chiefly 
in  hot  acknowledging  the  sin  inherent  in  him ; 
notwithstanding  his  integrity  and  sincere  piety, 
which  prevented  him  from  apprehending  the  ob- 
ject of  the  calamity  inflicted  on  him,  led  him  to 
consider  God's  punishments  as  arbitrary,  and 
made  him  despair  of  the  return  of  better  days. 
The  greatness  of  his  sufferings  was  in  some  mea- 
sure the  cause  of  his  misconception,  by  exciting 
his  feelings,  and  preventing  him  from  calmly  con- 
sidering his  case.  He  was  in  the  state  of  a  man 
tempted, and  deserving  God's  indulgence.  He  had 
received  considerable  provocation  from  his  friends, 
and  often  endeavoured  to  soften  his  harsh  asser- 
tions; which,  particularly  in  ch.  xxvii.,  leads  him 
into  such  contradictions,  as  must  have  occurred 
in  the  life  of  the  tempted  ;  he  is  loud  in  acknow- 
ledging the  wisdom  of  God  (ch.  xxviii.),  and  raises 
himself  at  times  to  cheering  hopes  (comp.  ch. 
xix.).  But  this  can  only  excuse,  not  justify  him, 
and  therefore  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  honourable 
to  him,  that  he  remains  silent,  when  in  Elihu's 
speeches  the  correct  solution  of  the  question  is 
given,  and  that  he  ultimately  acknowledges  his 
fundamental  error  of  doing  justice  to  himself  only. 
2.  The  solution  of  the  question  mooted  can- 
not be  contained  in  the  speeches  of  Job's  friends. 
Their  demeanour  is  reproved  by  God,  and  repre- 
sented as  a  great  sin,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  to 
obtain  pardon  for  them  Job  was  directed  to  offer  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice.  Their  error  proceeded  from 
a  crude  notion  of  sin  in  its  external  appearance; 
and,  inferring  its  existence  from  calamity,  they 
were  thus  led  to  condemn  the  afflicted  Job  as 
guilty  of  heinous  crimes  (ch.  xxxii.).  The  moral 
use  of  sufferings  was  unknown  to  them ;  which 
evidently  proved  that  they  themselves  were  not 
yet  purged  and  cleared  from  guilt.  If  they  had 
f>een  sensible  of  the  nature  of  man,  if  they  had 
understood  themselves,  they  would,  on  seeing  the 
misery  of  Job,  have  exclaimed,  'God  be  merciful 
to  us  sinners  ! '     There  is,  indeed,  an  important 
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correct  p  inciple  in  their  speeches,  whose  centre  it 
forms,  so  much  so,  that  they  mostly  err  only  in  the 
application  of  the  general  truth.  It  consists  in  the 
perception  of  the  invariable  connection  between 
sin  and  misery,  which  is  indelibly  engrafted  on 
the  heart  of  man,  and  to  which  many  ancient 
authors  allude.  The  saying,  male  parta  male 
dilabimtur,  is  to  be  found  in  every  language. 
The  problem  of  the  book  is  then  solved  hy  pro- 
perly uniting  the  correct  positions  of  the  sj>eeches 
both  of  Job  and  his  friends,  by  maintaining  his 
comparative  innocence,  and  by  tracing  the  errors 
of  both  parties  to  a  common  source,  the  want  of  a 
sound  insight  into  the  nature  of  sin.  Job  con- 
siders himself  righteous,  and  not  deserving  of  such 
inflictions,  because  he  had  not  committed  any 
hei nous- crime;  and  his  friends  fancy  they  must 
assume  that  he  was  highly  criminal,  in  order  to 
justify  his  misery. 

3.  The  solution  of  the  question  at  issue  is  not 
exclusively  given  in  the  addresses  of  God,  which 
contain  only  the  basis  of  the  solution,  not  the 
solution  itself.  In  setting  forth  his  majesty,  and 
in  showing  that  imputing  to  him  injustice  is  repug« 
nant  to  a  correct  conception  of  his  nature,  these 
addresses  establish  that  there  must  be  a  solution 
which  does  not  impair  divine  justice.  This  is  not, 
indeed,  the  solution  itself,  but  everything  is  thus 
prepared  for  the  solution.  We  apprehend  that  God 
must  be  just,  but  it  remains  further  to  be  shown 
how  he  can  be  just,  and  still  the  righteous -be 
miserable. 

Unless,  then,  we  are  disposed  to  question  the 
general  result,  we  are,  by  the  arrangements  of  the 
book,  led  to  the  speeches  of  Elihu  as  containing 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  which  the  author, 
moreover,  has  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness 
by  making  the  commencement  and  end  of  the 
narrative  agree  perfectly  with  those  speeches.  The 
leading  principle  in  Elihu's  statement  is,  that 
calamity  in  the  shape  of  trial  was  inflicted  even 
on  the  comparatively  best  men,  but  that  God  al- 
lowed a  favourable  turn  to  take  place  as  soon  as  it 
had  attained  its  object.  Now  this  is  the  key  to 
the  events  of  Job's  life.  Though  a  pious  and 
righteous  man,  he  is  tried  by  severe  afflictions. 
He  knows  not  for  what  purpose  he  is  smitten, 
and  his  calamity  continues;  but  when  he  learns 
it  from  the  addresses  of  Elihu  and  God,  and 
humbles  himself,  he  is  relieved  from  the  burden 
which  oppresses  him,  and  ample  prosperity  atones 
for  the  afflictions  he  has  sustained.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  remaining  portion  of  Elihu's  speeches, 
in  which  he  points  to  God's  infinite  majesty  as 
including  his  justice,  is  continued  in  the  ad- 
dresses of  God ;  that  Elihu  foretells  God's  ap- 
pearance ;  that  he  is  not  punished  by  God  as  are 
the  friends  of  Job ;  in  fine,  that  Job  by  his  very 
silence  acknowledges  the  problem  to  have  been 
solved  by  Elihu  ?  and  his  silence  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant because  Elihu  had  urged  him  to  defend 
himself  (xxxiii.  32),  and  because  Job  had  re- 
peatedly declared  he  would  '  hold  his  peace,'  if 
it  was  shown  to  him  wherein  he  had  erred  (vi. 
24,  23  ;  xix.  4).  This  view  of  the  book  of  Job 
has  among  motlern  authors  been  supported  chiefly 
by  St 'audi  in  (Beitriige  zur  Religions  und  Sitten- 
lehre,  vol.  ii.  p.  133)  and  Stickel  (Das  Bitch 
Hiob,  Leipzig,  1842),  though  in  both  it  is  mixed 
up  with  much  erroneous  matter  ;  and  it  is  further 
confirmed  by   the  whole  Old  Testament  giving 
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t  ie  same  answer  to  the  question  mooted  which 
Lie  speeches  of  Elihu  offer  :  in  its  concentrated 
form  it  is  presented  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  xlix.  Ixxiii. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that  those 
interpreters  who,  with  Bernstein,  De  Wette,  and 
Umbreit,  assume  that  the  hook  of  Job  was  of  a 
sceptical  nature,  and  intended  to  dispute  the  doc- 
trine of  retribution  as  laid  down  in  the  ol her  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  have  entirely  misunderstood 
it.  The  doctrine  of  divine  retribution  is  here  not 
disputed,  but  strengthened,  as  the  case  under  con- 
sideration required  that  it  should  be.  The  object 
of  the  book  would  also  be  too  much  narrowed,  if 
it  was  restricted  to  proving  that  the  doctrine  of 
retribution,  as  expounded  by  the  friends  of  Elihu, 
was  erroneous.  The  sj>eeches  of  Elihu  evidently 
oppose  the  discourses  of  Job  in  stronger  terms 
than  ihose  of  his  friends.  The  object  of  the  book 
is  rather  to  explain  generally  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  alllictions,  and  thereby  to  con-tribute 
towards  the  attainment  of  their  design,  to  console 
the  mind,  and  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits.  It  is 
difficult  for  men  to  understand  that  their  suffer- 
ings, however  great,  are  still  under  that  degree 
which  they  deserve.  To  consider  afflictions  as 
proofs  of  divine  favour,  we  must  first  learn  to 
bring-  them  into  unison  with  divine  justice.  Upon 
the  doctrine  of  retribution  after  death  our  author 
doe3  not  enter;  but  that  he  knew  it,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  several  passages  with  great  probability; 
as,  for  instance,  ch.  xiv.  14,  '  if  a  man  die  shall  he 
live  again?  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time 
will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come.'  The  inhere 
sliows  that  the  writer  had  been  before  engaged  in 
considering  the  subject  of  life  after  death  ;  and 
when  such  is  the  case,  a  pious  mind  will  neces- 
sarily indulge  the  hojie,  or  will,  at.  least,  have  an 
obscure  presentiment  of  immortality.  The  truth, 
also,  of  God's  unbounded  grace,  on  which  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  is  based,  will  be  found 
clearly  laid  down  in  ch.  xix..  Still  the  author 
docs  not  recur  to  this  hope  for-  the  pur|K)se  of 
solving  his  pioblem  ;  he  would  not  ground  it  on 
something  in  itself  wanting  support  and  a  founda- 
tion, namely,  that,  which  is  presented  in  this  book. 
Tlte  doctrine  of  future  retribution,  if  not  sus- 
tained by  the  belief  in  retribution  during  this 
life,  is  truly  a  castle  in  the  air.  The  author 
did  not  intend  in  his  discussion  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  what  God  had  clear///  revr<il<<l,  and 
this  was  in  his  time  confined  to  the  vague 
notion  of  lite  continued  alter  death,  but  not  con- 
nected With  n  ward-  and  punishments.  Explicitly 
c\m<',-.i|,  then,  we  have  heie  only  the  doctrine  of 
i  Shrill  see  the  collection  of  passages,  p.  \'2. 1  sqod 
f  i  Pareaus  work  above  quoted ),  which,  indeed,  ii 

•  rioneous  in  itself,   but    which  still    keeps   the 

l» ickground  veiled. 

Has  ing  thus  established  the  design  of  the  hook 

of  Job,  it  remaint  to  consider  the  view  taken  by 
1  •  aid  lie  justly  rejects  the  common,  inner* 
flcial  \  a -w  of   its  design,  which  has  recently  been 

revived    ami    defended    liy    Hitrel    ftN    hi-     <  '<<m- 

mtntxr.  Lei  prig,  lbd'»  .  and  which  represent!  the 
author  ai  intending  to  ihow  thai  man  i  annot 
prebend  the  plans  of  Ood,  and  d  lombrrrft 

Hi    [no  uice  without  repining  af  BeTlirtKins      The 
author  would  ihm  he  rendered  liable  to  the  ol  i 
i  t  having  cut  the  knot  winch  he  could  not  I. 
VViien  Hi  i  ■  lew  wai  lint  fvt  nn,  the  solution  ol  one 
■rflbi  m  ■  •    'iipni.int  religious  pioi.i 
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unsettled,  and  the  public  mind  generally  remained 
in  suspense;  in  accordance  with  which  state  of 
feeling  this  opinion  is  framed  relating  to  the  design 
of  the  book  of  Job.  The  alleged  theme  occurs  in 
no  passage,  not.  even  incidentally.  The  writers  in 
question  chiefly  base  it  on  the  discourses  of  God  ; 
and  so,  latterly,  does  Stickel,  who,  although  ac- 
knowledging that  the  solution  of  the  problem  was 
atibrded  by  Elihu,  still  thinks  that  in  the  sentiments 
uttered  by  God  the  sufferer  was  ultimately  referred 
to  human  short-sightedness  and  directed  to  be  silent, 
the  author  of  the  book  distrusting  the  correctness 
of  his  solution,  and  intending  at  all  events  to  vin- 
dicate God's  justice.  Thus  they  entirely  mi-un- 
derstand the  main  point  in  the  discourses  of  God, 
which  set  forth  his  infinite  majesty  with  a  view, 
not  of  censuring  Job's  inquisitiveness  and  of  tax- 
i-tig him  with  indiscretion,  but  of  showing  that  it 
was  foolish  to  divest  God  of  justice,  which  is 
inseparable  from  his  essence.  His  searching  is 
not  itself  blamed,  but  only  the  manner  of  it. 
Nowhere  in  the  whole  book,  is  simple  resignation 
crudely  enjoined,  and  nowhere  does  Job  say  that 
he  submits  to  such  an  injunction.  The  prologue 
represents  his  sufferings  as  trials,  and  the  epilogue 
declares  that  the  end  had  proved  this;  conse- 
quently the  author  was  competent  to  give  a 
theodicee  with  reference  to  the  calamity  o!"  Job, 
and  if  such  is  the  case  he  cannot  have  intended 
simply  to  recommend  resignation.  The  biblical 
writers,  when  engaged  on  this  problem,  know  how 
to  justify  God  with  reference  to  the  alllictions  of 
the  righteous,  and  have  no  intention  of  evading 
the  difficulty  when  they  recommend  resignation 
(see  the  Psalms  quoted  above,  and,  in  the  iSiew 
Testament,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  \ii.i. 
The  view  of  the  book  of  Job  alluded  to  would 
isolate  it,  and  take  it  out  of  its  natural  connect  ion. 
Thus  far,  then,  we  agree  with  E.\  aid,  but  We  cannot 
approve  of  his  own  view  of  the  design  i)f  the  book  of 
Job.  According  to  his  system,  '  calamity  is  never 
a*  punishment  for  sins  committed,  but  always  a 
mere  phantom,  an  imaginary  show,  above  Hindi 
we  must  raise  ourselves  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  eternal  nature  of' the  human  mind,  to  which, 
by  external  prosperity,  nothing  can  be  added* and 

from  which,  hv  external  mi>foi  tunc,  nothing  can  l« 

taken  awav.    It  was     says  Ewald  .  the  met  it  of  tilt 

hook  of  .lob  to  have  prepared  these  Bounties  view* 
of  worldly  evil  and  of  the  immortality  ol'  mind, 
transmitting  them   us   fruitful    buds   to  puatei  i>.' 

Now  from  the  outset  we  may  be  sura  thai  tin's 
view  is  not  to  be   found   in  our   book.      Credit  has 

alwav-  been  given  to  Scripture  for  knowing  ♦ 
to  console  the  distressed — wbicli  Be 

must  fail  to  do.       Let    it    bs   ofS  N  i  o 

ire  afflicted  m  ith  sen  ere  and  pa  nful 

it  will  pro\  e  abort  ii  a     Ki<  t  tious  luflei  ii 

be  soothed   in  Ibis  mo 

not.     ( Soneo  misuses  of  the  etrsi  al  t»ui 

mind  is  wanted  to  do  all,  but    I  -ode 

when   the   mind  itself  i>    d-  |  1 

Psalm!  !    <lo  w !  lind'  in    lie  I      • 

cold  const     '    I  f  lite  h 

has  i"  en  ale  i 

K  el     K •  o :  •  1 1  •  i    ■    ■   i '  » l  0 • . 

and  Ixxiii.,  which  i 

\ .       I  \      ' 

and   vim  \»  ill    find    BjsDh  '•■  ' 

B)    1*1*1 
.i-   ii..  ai..    which  (i  <  *  1  US  to 
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higher  happiness.  '  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  even"  one  whom  he 
receiveth.'  If  suffering  and  happiness  are  as 
nothing,  and  have  no  reality,  why  promises  our  Sa- 
viour rewards  to  Ins  followers,  and  way  threatens 
he  the  wicked  with  punishment  (Matt.  xix.  16- 
30)  °i  Why  blesses  he  the  meek,  'for  they  shall 
inherit  the'earlh'  (Matt.  v.  5)?  Why  says  he, 
'  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righte- 
ousness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you'  (Matt.  vi.  33)  %  If  righteousness  already  pos- 
sesses everything  and  lacks  nothing,  why  says  St. 
Paul,  to  righteousness  are  held  out  the  promise  both 
of  this  life  and  of  the  life  to  come?  Being  thus  im- 
pressed against  Ewald's  view,  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  we  also  find,  on  closer  inspection,  that 
it  does  not  apply  to  the  book  of  Job.  To  make  it 
appear  that  it.  does,  he  excludes  the  speeches  of 
Elihu — which  seems  rather  suspicious  ;  but  what 
he  objects  against  them  is  of  little  importance, 
and  has  been  proved  by  Stickel  to  be  erroneous. 
Taking,  however,  what  remains  of  the  book,  it  is 
evident  that  the  epilogue  is  decidedly  contrary  to 
Ewald's  view.  Why  is  it  that.  Job  receives  the 
double  of  all  that  he  had  lost,  when,  judged  by 
Ewald's  principles,  he  had  lost  nothing  ?  If  in 
any  place,  it.  is  in  the  epilogue  that  the  leading 
idea  of  the  author  must  appear;  and  here  we 
have  not  speeches,  whose  drift  might  admit  of 
doubt,  but  acts,  divine  acts,  the  solution  of  the 
question  by  facts.  Equally  irreconcilable  is 
Ewald's  view  with  the  prologue.  The  opening 
scene  is  in  heaven  ;  Satan  appears  before  God, 
and  obtains  leave  to  tempt  Job.  This  enables 
the  reader  from  the  outset  to  see  clearer  into  the 
case  under  consideration  than  did  Job  and  his 
friends,  who  judged  only  according  to  what 
passed  on  earth.  He  suspects  from  the  outset 
what  will  be  the  end  of  the  narrative.  If  it  is 
fcy  way  of  temptation  only  that  Job  is  subjected 
to  misery,  this  cannot  be  lasting;  but  if  it  can- 
not and  must  not  be  lasting,  it  must  be  also  mofe 
than  an  imaginary  phantom — it  must  be  reality. 
We  might  easily  show  further  that  the  view 
referred  to  is  also  incompatible  with  the  speeches 
of  Job,  whoneverienounces  happiness;  he  is  always 
either  disconsolate  and  complains,  or  expresses 
cheering  hopes  of  a  return  of  better  days;  he 
either  despairs  of  God's  justice,  or  expects  him  to 
prove  it  at  least  partially  by  his  rehabilitation. 
We  might  likewise,  with  little  trouble,  prove  that 
the  view  of  Ewald  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
speeches  of  God,  who  does  not  address  Job  in 
exhortations  to  the  effect,  '  Be  insensible  of  thy 
calamity  ;'  but,  '  Humble  thyself  before  me  ;  ac- 
knowledge in  thy  severe  sufferings  my  justice 
and  my  love,  and  thy  own  sinfulness,  and  procure 
release  by  repentance.'  But  what  we  have  stated 
on  this  head  may  be  deemed  sufficient. 

III.   ClIA.K.ACTISlt  OK  THE  COMPOSITION  OK  THB 

Book. — On  this  subject  there  are  three  different 
opinions  : — 1.  Some  contend  that  the  book  con- 
tains an  entirely  true  hi.stoi'y.  2.  Others  assert 
that  it  is  founded  on  a  true  history,  which  has 
taen  recast,  modified,  and  enlarged  by  the  author. 
3.  The  third  opinion  is,  that,  the  book  contains  a 
narrative  entirely  imaginary,  and  constructed  by 
the  author  to  teach  a  great  moral  truth. 

The  lirst  view,  taker,  by  numerous  ancient  in- 
terpreters, is  now  abandoned  by  nearly  all  inter- 
preters.    It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  adopted 
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by  Josephus,  for  he  places  Job  in  the  list  of  the  hi» 
torical  books;  and  it  was  prevalent  with  all  thf 
fathers  of  the  church.  In  its  support  four  reasoni 
are  adduced,  of  which  the  third  and  fourth  are 
quite  untenable;  the  first  and  second  are  out- 
weighed by  other  considerations,  which  render  it 
impossible  to  consider  the  book  of  Job  as  an 
entirely  true  history,  but  which  may  be  used 
in  defence  of  the  second  view  alluded  to.  It  is 
said,  1.  That  Job  is  (Ezek.  xiv.  14-20)  mentioned 
as  a  public  character,  together  with  Noah  and 
Daniel,  and  represented  as  an  example  of  piety. 

2.  In  the  Epistle  of  James  (v.  11),  patience  in 
sufferings  is  recommended  by  a  reterence  to  Job. 

3.  In  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Septuagint  a 
notice  is  appended  to  Gen.  xxxvi.  33,  which  states 
that  Job  was  the  King  Jobab  of  Edom.  This 
statement  is  too  late  to  be  relied  on,  and  originates 
in  an  etymological  combination  ;  and  that  it  must 
be  erroneous  is  to  a  certain  extent  evident  from  the 
contents  of  the  book,  in  which  Job  is  not  repre- 
sented as  a  king.  4.  Job's  tomb  continues  to  be 
shown  to  Oriental  tourists.  Now  the  fact  of  a 
Job  having  lived  somewhere  would  not  of  itself 
prove  that  the  hero  of  our  narrative  was  that  per- 
son, and  that  this  book  contained  a  purely  histo- 
rical account.  Moreover,  his  tomb  is  shown  not 
in  one  place,  but  in  six,  and,  along  with  it,  the 
dunghill  on  which  Job  is  reported  to  have  sat! 

Against  this  view  it  must  be  remarked  gene- 
rally, that  the  whole  work  is  arranged  on  a  well- 
considered  plan,  proviug  the  author's  power  of 
independent  invention ;  that  the  speeches  are,  in 
their  general  structure  and  in  their  details,  so  ela- 
borate, that,  they  could  not  have  been  brought  out 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  conversation  or  dis- 
putation ;  that  it  would  be  unnatural  to  suppose 
Job  in  his  distressed  state  to  have  delivered  such 
speeches,  finished  with  the  utmost  care  ;  anil  that 
they  exhibit  uniformity  in  their  design,  fulness, 
propriety,  and  colouring,  though  the  author,  with 
considerable  skill,  represents  each  speaker  whom 
he  introduces  arguing  according  to  his  character. 
Moreover,  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  as  well 
as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  speeches,  the  figures 
3  and  7  constantly  occur,  with  the  decimal  num- 
ber formed  by  their  addition.  The  transactions 
between  God  and  Satan  in  the  prologue  absolutely 
require  that  we  should  distinguish  between  the 
subject  matter  forming  the  foundation  of  the  work, 
and  its  enlargement;  which  can  be  only  done  when 
a  poetical  principle  is  acknowledged  in  its  com- 
position. God's  speaking  out  of  the  clouds  would 
be  a  miracle,  without  an  object  corresponding  to 
its  magnitude,  and  having  a  merely  personal  refer- 
ence, while  all  the  other  miracles  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, are  in  connection  with  the  theocratical 
government,  and  occur  in  .the  midst  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  God.  This  argument, 
which  might  be  further  extended  without  much 
difficultv,  proves  the  first  view  above  stated  of  the 
book  of  Job  to  be  erroneous,  and  is  meant  to  support 
the  second ;  but  it  does  not  bear  on  the  third,  which 
contends  that  the  narrative  is  an  entire  fiction,  with- 
out any  admixture  of  real  facts.  The  latter  opinion 
is,  indeed,  already  stated  in  the  Talmud,  which 
says  that  Job  never  existed  ;  and  in  modern  times 
it  has  been  defended  chiefly  by  Bernstein  ;  but  ia 
contrary  to  the  practice  which  anciently  prevailed, 
when  writers  rarely  invented  the  subject  of  a  na»« 
rative  and  rather  took  the  materials  furnished  b  i 
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rradirfon,  digesting,  enlarging,  and  modifying 
mem,  so  as  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the 
leading  theme.  Taking  the  second  view,  we  must 
still  abstain  from  undertaking  to  determine  what 
the  poet  derived  from  tradition  and  what  he  added 
nimself,  since  we  know  not.  how  far  tradition  had 
already  embellished  the  original  fact.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  historical  groundwork  from  the  poetical 
embellishments  could  only  succeed,  if  the  same 
history  had  been,  although  in  a  poetical  dress, 
transmitted  to  us  by  several  narrators.  Would  any 
person,  if  he  was  not  assisted  by  other  authorities, 
undertake  to  determine  what  is  history,  and  what 
is  fiction,  in  an  historical  lomance  of  Walter  Scott, 
or  in  an  historical  drama  of  Shakspeare  or  Schil- 
ler ?  Ewald,  indeed,  had  the  courage  to  under- 
take vindicating  for  history  certain  parts  of  our 
narrative,  but  his  efforts  were  abortive,  as  we  shall 
presently  show.  It  will  appear,  indeed,  that  exactly 
those  particulars  which  Ewald  considers  historical 
may  possibly  have  been  invented,  though  we  do 
not  contend  that  they  really  were  so,  which  would 
be  equally  presumptuous.  He  asserts,  1.  That  'the 
name  Job  is  not  invented  by  the  author  of  our 
book."  This  would  have  some  semblance  of  truth, 
if  the  name  had  no  meaning  connecting  it  with 
the  contents  of  the  narrative.  But  Job  means  in 
Hebrew   '  the  assailed,'  and  may  be  traced  in  the 

form  of  TD\  born,  or  TD2>,  intoxicated,  from 
2W,  +o  attack ;  whence  also  T1K,  the  enemy,  and 
132'tit,  enmity,  are  derived.  Ewald  observes,  in- 
deed, that  the  import  of  the  word  is  not  very  ap- 
parent, and  is  not  easily  discoverable;  but  when 
it  strikes  us  at  once,  must  it  not  have  much  more 
readily  occurred  to  Hebrew  readers?  The  sense  in 
which  the  hero  of  the  book  is  called  '  the  assailed,' 
appears  at  once  in  the  prologue,  where  Satan  ob- 
tains leave  to  tempt  him.  2.  '  The  names  of  the 
friends  of  Job  are  historical."  As  to  the  name 
Elipliaz,  it  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  4,  10,  12,  and 
seems  to  be  taken  fiom  thence.  Adopting  names 
in  this  manner  amounts  to  inventing  them.  3.  '  It 
IS  ;i  fact  that  Job  lived  in  the  land  of  \Jl,  which, 
in  Hebrew  history,  is  distinguished,  neither  in  il>e!f 
nor  its  inhabitants,  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  (be  author  selected  this  country,  if  he 
was  not  led  to  it  by  history,'  We  shall  see  below 
that   the  plan  of  theautlior  icquircd  him  to  lay  the 

scene  without  Palestine)  but  >till  in  its  immediate 

bbouiheod;    which   led  him  to  Uz,  a  country 
already    mentioned    in   Genesis*     Tins   dbserva* 

tion  applies  also  to  the  place  of  abode  of  Job's 
friends,  which  could  not  be  Canaan,  but  must  be 

in  Us  vicinity  {  wherefore  the  couutrj  named  in 
the  b  ok  is  assigned  to  them.     1.  •  The  sick: 
of  Job  is  an  historical  fact;  !*•  was  afflicted  with 

elephantiasis,    and    it     ||     inconceivable    why    the 

author  chose  this  disease,  which  is  ol  rare  occur- 
rence, if  he  had  not  drawn  this  particular  fact 

finm    led    llisturj.'      NoW    the    reason   of    tlo- 

lectipn  was,  tliat  elephantiasis  is  a  most  awful 
dieeasjs,  and  that  tic  authoi  probably  know  none 
more  si. ;  and  persons  labouring  under  elepban- 
t  i.i  as  were  genet  dl)  considered  as  smitten  b_\  God 
(1)'  ii    x\iv   B,  9     Joa'e  J  taai  tat  |. 

These   art  all    the  |euticulari  whii       1 
points  out  as  historical,  and  from  oui  eaaminiv- 
tion  of  tin-in  it  u  ill  be  <  I  we  must  i  onfine 

ounM-i  d  as  to  contending  fbr  an  historical  found 

•I  tiie  book,  but   uiust  out  UUdertaks  If  ucteiiniitf 
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the  exact  nature  of  the  groundwork  :  we  infer  the 
character  of  the  composition  from  analogy,  but 
cannot  prove  it  from  the  book  itself.  That  i*s 
historical  framework  was  poetically  enlarged  by 
the  author,* has  been  already  observed  by  Luther 
(see  his  Tisc/ireden,  or  Table  Talk,  p.  31 S).  As 
for  the  rest,  the  subtilify  displayed  in  explaining 
opposite  views,  the  carefully  drawn  characters  of 
the  ])ersons  introduced,  and  their  animated  dis- 
courses, lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  question  at 
issue  had  previously  been  the  subject  of  various 
discussions  in  presence  of  the  authov  who,  peihaps, 
took  part  in  them.  Thus  there  would  be  an  histo- 
rical foundation,  not  only  for  the  facts  related  in 
the  boo<t,  but  to  a  certain  extent  also  for  tire 
speeches. 

IV.  Descent,  colntky.  and  age  ok  thb 
author. — Opinions  differed  in  ancient  times  as 
to  the  nation  to  which  the  author  belonged;  some 
considering  him  to  have  been  an  Arab,  others  ari 
Israelite  ;  but  the  latter  supposition  is  undoubtc  dly 
preferable.  For,  1st,  we  lind  in  our  book  many 
ideas  of  genuine  Israelite  growth:  the  creation  of 
tiie  world  is  described,  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  notions  of  the  Israelites,  as  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  divine  omnipotence  ;  man  is  I'oimed 
of  clay  ;  the  spirit  of  man  is  God's  breath  ;  God  em- 
ploys the  angels  for  the  performance  of  his  oiders  ; 
Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  chosen  children  of  God,  is 
his  instrument  for  tempting  them;  men  are  weak 
and  sinful ;  nobody  is  pure  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
moral  Corruption  is  propagated  Theie  is  pro- 
mulgated to  men  the  law  of  God,  w  inch  they  must 
not  infringe,  and  the  tvansgressu  us  of  which  are 
visited  on  offenders  with  punishments.  Moreover, 
the  nether  world,  or  Sheul.  is  depicted  in  hues  en- 
tirely Hebrew.  To  these  particulars  might,  with- 
out much  trouble,  be  added  many  more  ;  but  the 
deep-searching  inquirer  will  particularly  weigh, 
2ndly,  the  fact,  that  the  book  displays  a  strength 
and  fervour  of  religious  faith,  such  as  could  only 
be  expected  within  the  domain  of  lev  elation. 
Monotheism,  if  the  assertions  of  ancient  Arabian 
authors  may  be  trusted,  prevailed,  indeed,  foi  a 
long  period  among  the  Arabs  ;  ami  it  held  its 
ground  at  least  among  a  portion  of  the  nation  till 
tiie  age  of  Mohammed,  who  obtained  for  it  a 
complete  triumph  over  polytheism,  which  was 
spreading  from  Syria*  Still  the  god  of  ' 
was.  as  those  of  the  heathens  generally  w..e. 
a  retired  god,  dwelling  far  apart,  while  the 
people  of  the  Old  Covenant  enj 
of  a  \  ital  communion  w  ith  Ged  ;  and  tiie  warmth 

with  which  our   author   enters    into    this  view,    in- 

coutrovertibly   proves  that   he  was  an  Israelite. 

3dly.  As  regards  the  1  i  f  our  book,  several 

ancient  w  rittri  assarted  thai  Ij  '.Mit- 
ten  in  the   Aian. .can  Q|    Aialiic  ton.: 

wards  Iranslafc  d  teto  H  brew  I  •  M    ■•  .  1 1 

Solotm  n,  or  soiiie  unknown  writer.      '  pi- 

nion was  the  authoi  of  die  A|  ■ 
tujagint,  and  '"«•  compih  r  ol  the  trsu  i 

IKS     .1      I  >. 

modem    times    it     ha*  by 

:o.  Ill  Ins  ;.  But 

latum    t: 

in  ii  rtonU  ami  |  .'■  •■ 

too  «  om:  ledundai  in     i   ■ 
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ami  the  whole  breathes  a  freshness  that  couk    le 
expected  from  an  original  work  only. 

Sensible  of  the  weight  of  this  argument  oti  <jrs, 
as  Eichhorn,  took  a  medium  course,  and  assumed 
that    the  author  was  a  Hebrew,  though   he  did 
not  live  among  his  countrymen,  but  in  Arabia. 
*  The  earlier  Hebrew  history,'  they  say,  '  is_  un- 
known to  the  author,  who  is  ignorant  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.       In  portraying  nature,  also, 
he  proves  himself  always  familiar  with  Arabia, 
while  lie  is  silent  respecting  the  characteristics  of 
Palestine.     With  Egypt  he  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  ;  which  can  be  accounted  for  better 
by  supposing  him  to  have  lived  in  Arabia  than 
in  Palestine.'     These  reasons  are,   however,   not 
cogent.     The  cause  why  the  author  did  not  enter 
into  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  nature  of 
Palestine,  appears  from  his  design.     In  deciding 
the  question   at  issue    he  waves  the   instruction 
given    by   divine  revelation,    and  undertakes  to 
perform  the  task  by  appealing  only  to  religious 
consciousness  and  experience.     On  the   plan  of 
the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  he  treats  the  question 
as   one  of  natural   theology,   in   order  that  the 
human   mind  might  arrive  at  its  solution  spon- 
taneously, and  be  more  deeply  impressed.     He" 
would  not,  by  referring  to  a  few  passages  of  Scrip- 
tme,    overturn    errors    which    might    afterwards 
spring  up  again ;  but  they  should  be  exposed  and 
demolished  separately,  and  the  truth  then  be  found 
by   uniting   the  correct    ingredients   of  opposite 
views.     In   following  this    plan    the  author  in- 
tended to  support  Scripture  :  in  a  similar  manner 
Pascal,   in  his  Pensees,   explains   the  nature  ot 
man  first  from  experience  only,  and  next  froir 
Scripture.     This  plan  is  indicated  by  the  scene 
being  laid  not  in  Palestine,  but  among  a  people 
quite  unconnected  with    its  inhabitants ;    at  the 
Bame  time  he  will  not  go   farther  than  his  object 
required,  and  he  therefore  chooses  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Palestine.     Thus  the  placing 
of  the  scene  in  a  foreign  country  is  not  histoiical, 
but  proceeds  from  the  free  choice  of  the  author. 
The  scene  being  laid  in   a  foreign  country,  the 
portraying    of  life   and  nature    must  of  course 
agree  with  that  country,  and  not  with  Palestine  (see 
ch.  xl.  23).    It  may  no  doubt  be  said,  that  the  re- 
markable vigour  and  spnghtliness  of  the  author's 
descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  people,  justify  us 
in  assuming  that  he  was  actually  acquainted  with 
them  ;  but  this  cannot  be  asserted  as  quite  cer- 
tain, since  it  would  impair  the  high  idea  entertained 
of  the  powers  of  poetry.     The  correctness  of  this 
'dew  is  eminently  strengthened  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  designedly  uses  the  names  of  God. 
The  Old  Testament  distinguishes  between  Elohim, 
the  abstract  God,  the  Deify,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Jehovah,  the  concrete  God,  with  whom  the  Israelites 
had  made  a  covenant,  on  the  other  (Gen.  vi.  3,  4). 
Now  the  latter  name  occurs  in  Job  generally,  where 
the  author  himself  appears,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  but  in  the  short  sentences  in- 
troducing the  speakers,  as  in  xxxviii.  1  ;  xl.  1,  3,  6. 
In  the  body  of  the  work,  however,  we  have  only 
the  names  Elohim,  Eloah,  and  similar  terms,  with 
the  excepfion  of  xii.  9,    where  Jehovah  occurs. 
Tais  very  passage  argues  against  those  who,  from 
the  distinct  names  of  God,  would  infer  that  the 
prologue  and  epilogue  are  not  genuine.      Eich- 
uorn  (see  lunleitimy,  §  (i  14,  a.)  assumes  that  the 
author  had,  bv  his  particular  use  of  the  names  of 
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God,  intended  to  represent  himself  as  younger  than 
the  other  interlocutors  ;  but  the  notion  of  the  nam« 
Jehovah  having  come  later  into  general  use.  is  con» 
trary  to  history,  and  we  must  then  arrive  at  this  re* 
suit,  that  the  author  by  his  selection  of  the  names  oi 
God,  which  he  lends  to  the  interlocutors,  intended 
to    express    his  design  of  waving  all   theocratic 
principles.     The  few  passages  in  which  he  seema 
to  abandon  this  design,  namely,  in  addition  to 
that  quoted,  ch.  i.  21,  where  Job,  in  speaking  of 
God,  uses  the  name  Jehovah,  make  it  appear  even 
clearer.     By  thus  forgetting  himself,  he  betrays 
the  fact  that  his  general  use  of  the  names  of  Goo. 
proceeds  from  designedly  forsaking  the  usage  of 
the  language.      The  context,  moreover,   of   the 
two  passages  in  which  he  seems  to  forget  him- 
self and    uses    the    name   Jehovah,    proves   that 
this  change  is  judiciously  made,   the   deep  and 
awful  sense  of  his  subject  prompting  him  to  an 
elevated,  solemn  style,  to  which  the  name  Eloah 
was  not  suitable.     And  if  there  is  design   in  the 
selection  of  the  names  of  God,  why  not  also  in  the 
selection  of  the  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid? 
This  may  be  assumed  the  rather,  because  history 
says   nothing  of   Israelites  having   permanently 
taken  up  their  residence  in  the  land  of  Uz,  and  be- 
cause other  circumstances  already  detailed  oblige 
us  to  admit    that  the  author  was    not  only  an 
Israelite  by  descent,  but  lived  also  in   the  midsl 
of  his  people,  and   enjoyed  the   advantage  of  a 
religious  communion  with  them.     It  should  also 
be  remembered,  that  the  author,  without  directly 
mentioning  the  Pentateuch,  frequently  alludes  ttf 
portions  of  it,  as  in   ch.  iii.  4,  to  Gen.   i.  3;    in 
ch.  iv.  10,  and  xxxiii.  6,  to   Moses'   account   of 
the  creaiio'u  of  man  ;  in  ch.  v.  14,  to  Deut.  xxxii, 
32  ;  in  ch.  xxiv.  1 1,  to   Deut.  xxv.  4.     That  the 
name  of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  one  of  the  three 
friends  of  Job,  seems  also  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Pentateuch,  was  mentioned  above.     In  addi- 
tion to  these  allusions  there  are  several  more  to 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  Psalms 
and  Proverbs — which  proves  that  the  author  must 
not    be    severed    from    the  Israelite   communion. 
From  what  we  have  stated  against  the  hypothesis 
that  our  book  was  composed  in  Arabia,  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  the  opinion  of  Hitzig  and 
Hirzel,who  assume  that  it  was  written  in  Egypt; 
the  sole  foundation  for  which  is,  that  the  author 
shows  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  that  coun- 
try, which  proves  him  to  have  been  a  long  observer 
of  it.   Most  particulars  adduced  in  support  of  this 
view  cannot  stand  a  close  examination.     Thus  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  die  description  of  the 
working  of  mines  in  ch.  xxviii.  must  necessarily 
have  reference  to  Egypt :  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  and 
Edom  afforded  much  better  mateiials.     That  the 
author  must  have  known  the  Egyptian  mausolea 
rests  on  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  ch.  iii.  14, 
which  may  also  be  said  of  the  assertion  tnat  ch. 
xxix.    18   refers  to  the  Egyptian  mythus  of  the 
Phoenix.     Casting  aside  these  arbitrarily  assumed 
Egyptian  references,  we  have  only  the  following: 
— Our  author  knows  the  Egyptian  vessels  of  bul 
rushes,    ix.    26;    the    Nile-grass,    viii.    12;     the 
Nile-horse  (Behemoth),  and  the  crocodile  (Levia- 
than), xi.  15,  xli.  1.     Now,  as  these  things  belong 
to  the  more  prominent  peculiarities  of  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  they  must  have  been  known  to 
every  educated  Israelite:  the  vessels  of  bulrushes 
are  mentioned  also  in  Isa.  xviii.  2.      Neither  are 
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we  disposed   op  adopt  the  com prnmi sing  view  of 
Sticke1.  who  assumes  that  the  author   wrote   his 
book  in  the  Israelite  territory,  indeed,  but  close  to 
the   frontier,   in  the  far  south-east  of  Palestine. 
That  the  author  had  there  the  materials  for  his 
descriptions,  comparisons,  and  imagery,  set  better 
before  his  eyes,  than  anywhere  else,  is  true;  for  there 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  mines,  caravans, 
drying  up  of  brooks,  &c.  But  thi3  is  not  sufficient 
proof  of  the   author  having  lived  permanently 
in  that  remote   part  of  Palestine,  and  of  having 
there  written  his  book  :  he  was  not  a  mere  copyist 
of  nature,  but  a  poet  of  considerable  eminence, 
endowed  with  the  power  of  vividly  representing 
things  absent  from  him.    That  he  lived  and  wrote 
in  the  midst  of  Ids  nation,  is  proved  by  all  ana- 
logy and  by  the   general  character  of  the  book. 
It   looks   not   like  a  writing  com]x>sed  in   some 
remote  corner  of  the  world,  where  the  question  at 
issue  could  not  have  been  so  fully  discussed,  nor. 
have  created  such  a  deep  interest.    Jerusalem  was 
the   metropolis   of  the  Jews  in  a  sense  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  belongs  to  any  other  capi- 
tal :  it  was,  by  order  of  God,  the  religious  centre 
of  the  nation,  where  all  general  and  leading  mea- 
sures, of  the  nation  originated,  and  to  which  all 
pretending  to  distinction  and  superiority  resorted. 
Proceeding   to  the    inquiry  as    to  the   age   of 
the  author  of  this  book,  we  meet  with  three  opi- 
nions : — 1.  That  he  lived  before  Moses,  or  was,  at 
least,  his  contemporary.    2.  That  he  lived   in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  or  in  the  centuries  next  follow- 
ing.   3.  That  he  lived  shortly  before,  or  during,  or 
even    after  the   Babylonian  exile.     The   view   of 
those  who  assert  the  book  to  have  been  written  long 
aftei  the  Babylonian  exile,  can  be  supported,  as 
Hirzel  justly  observes,  neither  by  the  nature  of  its 
language  nor  by  reasons  derived  from  its  historical 
groundwork,  and   is  therefore  now  generally  re- 
jected;  but,  apart  from  this  opinion,  there  is,  in 
those  rem, lining,  a  difference  as  to  the  date  of  no 
less  than  1000  yean. 

We  must,  first,  declare  ourselves  decidedly 
against  the  view  of  tliose  who — as  Le  Clerc  among 
earlier  interpreters;  and  among  recent  expositors, 
Bernstein,  GeseniuS,  Umbreit,  and  De  VVette — 
place  our  book  in  the  lime  of  the  Chaldaean  exile. 
They  were  led  to  this  conclusion  by  their  precon- 
ceived opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  Satan,  who  is 
introduced  in  the  prologue,  was  of  Chaldean 
origin  ;  wllicb  has  also  induced  others,  while  con- 
tending for  a  higher  antiquity  of  the  hook,  to  pro- 
nounce the  prologue,  at  least  t  e  scene  in  ch.  i. 
6-12,  to  be  -pinions ;  or  losing  tight  of  the  poetical 
charactei  ol  the  prologue  as  well  as  of  the  speeches, 
to  as*  1 1  t ...it  the  Satan  of  this  book  was  different 
from  the  Satau  of  later  times ;  or  dually,  to  assume 

with  Shekel,  that  the  author  had  lived  in  a  pi. tee 

when-  he  could  h<  lcd pressed  with  Babylunian 
opinions  before  they  bap:,  spread  among  the 
bod)  of  his  nation.  But  the  Assertion,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Satan  originated  among  the  .bus 
during  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  was  derived 
generally  from  B  ibj  Ionian  sui  est 
•hown  i>\  several  interpreters  to  be  erroneous, and 
very  recently,  by  Hengstenherg      /  .     . 

li'ichrv  Most   ,  p.  In  J,  in,    .    This  OpUjl    U    '■■>•*.  llOW« 

aver,  suited  to  and  supported  b)  thos<  who,  I.e. id.  d 
(>)  Eferruitein,  asserted  that  Job  was  m  '  per- 
son i. ■••  .i  p<  i sonilicitiou  nf  tin-  Jen  >  iu (Tiring  in 
u.i  Bxile-—aud  who  thus sjavetoeur  hooka   at  una! 
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reference  and  meaning;  in  like  manner  as  30ine  had 
before  introduced  a  pieposterous  system  of  inter 
pretmg  psalms  containing  persona]  lamentations. 
by  converting  them  into  national  lamentations,  and 
applying  to  them  the  principle  of  symbolization. 
Now,  ill  the  book  of  Jul)  there  is  certainly  no  tiace 
of  national  reference;  and  it  would  he  absurd  to 
assume  an  allegory  running  through  an  entire 
work,  and  still  nowhere  manifesting  its  presence. 
It  is  said  by  other  interpreters,  that,  in  the  times 
of  trouble,  during  the  Babylonian  exile,  fhst 
originated  the  disheartening  view  of  human  life, 
and  that  then  the  problem  of  our  book  first  en- 
grossed the  public  mind;  by  which  observation 
they,  by  way  of  compromise,  refer  its  composition 
to  that  period,  without  contending  fur  a  symbolic 
exposition.  But  the  sense  of  misery  and  cf  the 
nothingness  of  human  life,  is  found  among  all 
nations,  ancient  and  modern,  cultivated  and  un- 
cultivated :  Noah,  Jacob.  Moses,  complain,  and 
as  old  as  suffering  must  he  the  question  of  the 
seeming  disparity  in  the  distribution  of  good  and 
evil,  and  how  this  disparity  can  be  reconciled  with 
God's  justice.  It  is  frequently  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Psalms. 

Against  those  who  refer  the  composition  of  Job 
to   the   time   of   the    Babylonian   exile,   militate, 
first,    the   references  to   it   in  the  Old  Tesi anient, 
which  prove  that  it  was  before  this  period  a  gene- 
rally known  wi  itin^'.     Thus,  in  Kzek.  xiv.  14  20 
are  mentioned  '  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,' 
as  examples  of  righteousness.     M<r.  Bernstein,  in 
deed,   in  defending    his    hypothesis,    rejects  this 
passage  as  spurious,    but    it   hears   every  mark  of 
genuineness.       Furt'ier,   in  Jeremiah  xx.  14.   we 
find  evidently  imitated  Job's  cursing  of  the  nay 
of  his  birth  (ch.  iii.).     Not  only   the  sentiments 
but  the  words  are  often  the  Fame;   and   that   this 
coincidence  is   not  accidental,  or  that   the  authoi 
did  not    imitate  Jeieiniah,  appears   from   the  lite 
rary    character    of    each.      Jeremiah    sliows  aim 
self   throughout   dependent   on  ancient   writings 
whereas    our  author  is  quite  original    and    inne 
pendent,  as  proved  by  Klip/  r    see  Jeremitu  iihro 
,  rum  sacrorum  interpret  atque    vindez,  p.  l<il 
sq.).    There  are  also  in  the  Lamentations  ol  Jeie- 
iniah,   many    passages   cleaily   alluding    to   mu 
book,  which  must  have  eminently  Buited  his  taste 
and  Interested  him  (cow p.  *vi,  '^  uritli  Laos.  ii. 

16;   and  xix.  8,  with  Lam.  in.  7,  9).      Ill  ItaioA 
•    the    peculiar    v.m-    of   frs3¥    (jll. 

Job    i.    (coinp.    \.    17;    xiv.    II    |    and    thi     nuttble 

re  eived   from  Gods  hand  alludes  le  the  end  ..f 

the  histoiy  of  Jol),  who  is  tl>eie  <  on-  >i"- 

fying  the  future  fate  of  the  church     Isaii       i    7 

1  In    their  land    they  shall    have    the    don'.b. 

lodes  to  the  same  (mint  ;  oh.  Ii.  0  "•< 
xw  i.  13j  and  ch.  xi\  si   liters 

with  Job  \a .  II  (see  Ku|  ei. 

nple  of  words  botrowed  from  Job  >••  <  m*  in 

I       '.in  c\ii.    12.  where  the  second  put  of  I    S  VCTSt 
•ei.illy   w  nil    Job   v  •     16        1.     \    ii  list    de- 
cisive reason  n    <t 
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composed  in  pure  language,  after  the  Exile.  Ze- 
chariah  indeed,  (hough  writing  after  the  Exile, 
has  few  Chaldaisms ;  but.  a  closer  inspection 
shows  that,  this  case  is  not  analogous  to  that,  of  our 
book.  The  comparative  purity  of  Zechariah's  lan- 
guage can  be  accounted  for  by  his  constant  occu- 
pation with  the  sacred  writings  of  the  period  before 
the  Exile,  on  which  he  proves  himself  entirely 
dependent.  3.  Equally  conclusive  is  the  poetical 
character  of  the  book.  The  Exile  might  produce  a 
soft,  moving  poem,  but  could  not  give  birth  to  such 
a  rich,  compact,  animated,  and  warm  composition 
as  ours,  breathing  youthful  freshness  throughout. 
Ewald,  in  acknowledging  this,  says  justly,  <  The 
high  skill  displayed  in  this  bock  cannot  be  well 
expected  from  later  centuries,  when  poetry  had 
by  degrees  generally  declined,  and  particularly 
in  the  higher  art  required  by  large  compositions ; 
and  language  so  concise  and  expressive  as  that  of 
our  author,  is  not  found  in  writings  of  later  times.' 
To  the  view  which  places  the  age  of  the  book 
of  .lob  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  is 
most  opposed  that,  which  assigns  the  composition 
of  it  to  a  period  prior  to  Moses.  In  support 
of  this  latter  view,  only  two  arguments  having  a 
semblance  of  firce  can  be  adduced,  and  they 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  strict  inquiry.  It  is  said, 
1.  '  There  is  in  the  book  of  Job  no  direct  reference 
to  the  Mosaic  legislation  ;  and  its  descriptions 
and  other  statements  are  suited  to  the  period 
of  the  patriarchs ;  as,  for  instance,  the  great  au- 
thority held  by  old  men.  the  high  age  of  Job,  and 
fathers  offering  sacrifices  for  their  families — which 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  when  our  book  was 
written  no  sacerdotal  order  yet  existed.1  These 
points,  however,  are  quite  intelligible,  if  the  design 
of  the  book,  as  stated  above,  is  kept  in  view. 
The  author  intended  not  to  rest  the  decision 
of  the  question  at  issue  on  particular  passages 
of  Scripture,  but  on  religious  consciousness  and 
experience.  This  at  once  explains  why  he 
places  the  scene  without  Palestine,  why  he  places 
it  in  the  patriarchal  age,  and  why  he  avoids  the 
use  of  the  name  Jehovah  ;  of  these  three  items 
the  first  sufficiently  accounts  for  no  reference 
being  made  to  the  Mosaic  legislation.  It  is 
indeed  said,  that  for  an  author  of  a  later 
period,  who  undertook  to  portray  earlier  times, 
it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  perform  his 
task,  without  occasionally  forgetting  his  roll.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what,  in  such  a  case, 
is  possible.  What  might  be  expected  from  our 
author  in  this  respect  may  be  inferred  from  his 
skill  in  the  intentional  use  of  the  names  of  God 
— from  the  steadiness  with  which,  among  foreign 
scenery,  he  proceeds  to  develop  Ins  subject — from 
the  able  disposition  of  the  speeches,  and  the 
nicely  drawing  of  the  characters  of  the  interlocu- 
tors, who  are  always  represented  speaking  and  act- 
ing in  conformity  witu  the  part  assigned  to  them. 
In  the  proper  execution  of  his  work  he  may 
have  been  assisted  by  witnessing  abroad  the  pa- 
triarchal life  of  nomad  es,  which,  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures, is  always  the  same.  This  supposition  is  ren- 
dered in  some  degree  probable,  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  Arabia  being  exactly  agreeable  to  its  natural 
condition,  and  being  even  more  specific  than 
those  of  Egypt,  though  Hirzel  is  pleased  to 
wileci  the  latter  country,  in  determining  where 
the  author  of  our  book  lived  and  composed  it. 
5L    *  The   language   of  the    book   of  Job   seems 


strongly  to  support  the  opinion  of  its  having 
been  written  before  Moses.'  It  has  been  often 
said,  that  no  writing  of  the  Old  Testament  may 
be  more  frequently  illustrated  from  the  Arabic 
than  this  book.  Jerome  observes  (Prtefat.  in 
Dan.),  '  Jobum  cum  Arabica  lingua  plurimam 
habere  societatem  ;'  and  Schultens  proved  this  so 
incontrovertibly  that  Gesenius  was  rather  too  late 
in  denying  the  fact  (see  his  Gcschichte  der  He- 
br'dischen  Sprache,  p.  33).  Now,  from  this 
character  of  its  language  we  might  be  induced 
to  infer,  that  the  work  was  written  in  the  re^ 
motest  times,  when  the  separation  of  the  dialects 
had  only  begun,  but  had  not  yet  been  completed. 
This  inference  would,  however,  be  safe  only  if 
the  book  were  written  in  prose.  It  is  solely  from 
works  of  this  class,  that  the  general  usage  of  the 
language  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  author 
can  be  seen.  On  the  contrary,  the  selection  of 
obsolete  and  rare  words  and  forms,  with  the 
Hebrews,  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  poetical 
style,  and  served  to  distinguish  it  from  the  usual, 
habitual  way  of  writing.  This  peculiarity  belongs 
to  our  book  more  than  to  any  other ;  which  may 
be  explained  from  its  elevated  character  and 
general  plan  ;  it  rises  above  commonplace  ideas 
more  than  any  other  Hebrew  writing,  and  the 
plan  of  the  author  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
impress  on  the  language,  as  much  as  possible,  an 
antique  and  foreign  character. 

The  most  complete  statement  of  the  reasons  in 
support  of  the  opinion  that  the  book  of  Job  was 
written  after  the  age  of  Moses,  may  be  found  in 
.Richter's  essay,  De  JEtate  Jobi  dcfinienda,  re- 
printed iv  llosenmuller's  edition  of  Lowth's  Prce* 
lectiones  Ds  Poesi  Sacra  Hebrceorum  :  in  which 
he  maintains  that  it  was  written  in  the  age  of 
Solomon.  Most  of  these  reasons,  indeed,  are  either 
not  conclusive  at  all,  or  not  quite  cogent.  Thus 
it  is  an  arbitrary  assumption,  proved  by  modern 
researches  to  be  erroneous,  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  unknown  previous  to  the  age  of  Moses.  The 
assertion  foq,  that  the  marks  of  cultivation  and 
refinement  observable  in  our  book  belonged  to  a 
•later  age,  rests  on  no  historical  ground.  Further, 
it  cannot  be  said,  that  for  such  an  early  time 
the  language  is  too  smooth  and  neat,  since 
in  no  Semitic  dialect  is  it  possible  to  trace  a 
progressive  improvement.  The  evident  corre- 
spondence also  between  our  book  and  the  Proverbs 
'and  Psalms  is  not  a  point  proving  with  resistless 
force  that  they  were  all  written  at  the  same  time. 
It  is,  indeed,  sometimes  of  such  a  kind,  that  the 
authors  of  the  Proverbs  and  Psalms  cannot  be 
exactly  said  to  have  copied  our  book ;  but  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  their  all  belonging  to 
the  same  class  of  writings,  by  the  very  gie.it  uni- 
formity and  accordance  of  religious  conceptions 
and  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  by  the  stability  of  its  religious  character. 

Still  the  argument  derived  from  the  coirespond- 
ence  between  our  book  and  the  Psalms  is  not  devoid 
of  force  ;  for  the  accordance  of  ideas,  sentiments, 
and  colouring  in  them  is  such  that  the  circum 
stances  referred  to  cannot  l*  considered  as  com- 
pletely accounting  for  it.  There  are  passages  m 
which  the  author  of  our  book  clearly  alludes  tc 
the  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  A  striking  exam  id* 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  Ps.  xxxix.  13.  All  the 
words  of  this  verse,  which,  as  they  conclude  th# 
psalm,  may  have   been   deeply  i.nprtssed  on  tho 
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public  l  lind,  are  again  found  in  various  passages 
of  the  hook  of  Job]  whose  author  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  that  psalm  (comp.  ch.  vii.  19; 
xiv.  6;  x.  20,21 ;  vii.  8,  21.  in  the  Hebrew  Bible). 
The  whole  psalm  is  a  text- book  for  the  speeches 
of  Job.  The  argument,  also,  derived  from  the 
skilful  plan  of  our  book  and  its  able  exposition, 
must  be  allowed  its  weight  in  deciding  that  its 
composition  is  not  to  be  assigned  to  an  age 
prior  to  Moses  ;  though  we  must  not  forget  that 
what  to  us  appears  to  be  art,  because  it  is 
done  according  to  established  rules,  may  also 
be  the  product  of  a  creative  genius.  But  a 
conclusive  argument  against  assigning  so  early  a 
date  to  the  composition  of  our  book  is  its  reflecting 
and  inquiring  character.  A  didactic  poem  could 
never  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  the  patri- 
archs;  but  our  book  presents  a  strong  contrast  to 
those  immature  conceptions  and  those  statements 
which  strike  the  senses  but  do  not  appeal  to  reason, 
which  are  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  Genesis. 
The  notion  which  our  author  entertains  of  God,  of 
his  omnipotence  and  omnipresence,  is  undoubt- 
edly more  refined  than  that  presented  in  the 
books  of  Moses.  In  addition  to  this  it  should  be 
observed,  that  from  many  indications  the  problem 
treated  in  our  book  was  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
position frequently  discussed  and  variously  solved. 
We  have  observed,  indeed,  above,  that  it  is  as  old 
as  the  cause  Which  originated  it;  but  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  Mosaic  revelation,  with  its  lead- 
ing doctrine  concerning  retribution,  was  calcu- 
lated to  direct  the  attention  more  forcibly  towards 
it  than  had  been  previously  the  case,  and  thus  to 
induce  God,  through  an  instrument  appointed  by 
him,  to  promulgate  the  true  solution.  There  are, 
moreover,  indirect  allusions  to  the  Pentateuch,  as 
•fated  aUove. 

Summing  up  the  whole  of  our  investigations, 
we  take  it.  to  be  a  settled  point  that  the  book  of 
Job  does  not  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile;  and  it  is  nearly  equally  certain 
that  it  was  not  composed  piior  to  the  time  of 
Moses.  Could  it  then  have  been  written  in  some 
age  preceding  Samuel  and  David?  It  is  only 
with  them  that  a  new  period  of  sacred  literature 
began;  and  our  book  is  related  to  products  of  that 
period,  or  enlarges  on  them.  But  it  cannot  have 
been  composed  later  than  Isaiah,  who  alludes  to 
it.  Thin  we  COlfie  to  this  general  determination 
of  the  age  of  our  book,  that  it  was  written,  not 
before  S.imuel  and  David,  but  not  later  than  the 
era  of  Isaiah.  With  this  result  we  must  rest 
satisfied.  unless  \v  would  go  beyond  the  indica- 
tions presented.  The  intermediate  period  offers 
no  ground  on  which  we  can  safely  fix  the  compo- 
sition of  the  book  of  Job.  There  remains  then  un- 
certainty. I)nt  it  does  not  concern  an  important 
point  of  religion.     TTie  ligniftcancy  of  our  book 

tor  the   church  rets  on  the    evidence  of  our  Lord 

and  hit  apostles  in  support  of  the  Inspiration1  <  f 

the  whole   collection  of    tM    •  Md     T.  s'.imeiif,    ;md 

mi  the  confirmation  which  this  external  erid<  n<  a 
has  at  all  timet  received,  and  continue!  I 

from   Mir   internal    testimony*   atBOflg  the  true  !><•- 

fttviai  ot  ill  ,i  -ei.    k  \v.  ii 

[There  is  perhaps  do  single  hook  of  Scripture  of 
which  *>  n  uiv  Versions  ami  continental  ■ 
lata  published  as  on  thai  of  Job,  or  r» 
which  a  great ei  rmmbei  ol   treatises  and 
linns  have  been  written.     The  following  wtt  only 


the  principal  examples  : — Mercer,  Comment  in 
Jobum,  1573:  Drusius,  Nova  Versio  et  Scholia 
in  Jobum,  1636  ;  Abbott's  Paraphrase  of  the 
Book  of.  Job,  1640 :  Spanheim,  Historia  Jobi^ 
1672;  Schmid,  Comment,  in  Lib  mm  J  obi.  lf»70; 
Caryl's  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  1609; 
Leigh's  Annotations  on  Job,  1656  ;  Wesley,  Dis- 
sertatt.  in  Jobum,  1736:  Costard,  Observations 
on  the  Book  of  Job,  1742;  Schultens,  Liber 
Jobi,  1737  ;  Chappelow's  Commentary  on  Job, 
1752  ;  Heath's  Essay  on  the  Book  of  Job,  I7S0  ; 
Scott's  Book  of  Job  in  English  Verse,  1773; 
Reiske,  Conjectures  in  Jobum,  1779;  Dathe  in 
Jobum,  1789;  Garden's  Improved  Version  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  1796;  Eichhorn,  D"s  Bveh 
Hiob,  1800;  Gaab,  Das  Buch  Hiob,  1809;  Elifca 
Smith's  Book  of  Job,  1810;  Good's  Book  of  Job, 
1812;  Bridel,  Le  Livre  de  Job.  181S;  Umbreit, 
Das  Buch  Hiob,  1824  (translated  in  the  Bibl. 
Cabinet,  vols,  xvi.,  xix.)  ;  Fry's  Hew  Transla- 
tion  and  Exposition,  1827;  Lange,  Das  B"ch 
Hiob,  1831;  Knobel,  De  Carminia  Job',  1^35; 
Ewald,  Das  Buch  Hiob  erklurt,  1836  ;  Paekeim, 
Comment,  de  Jobeide,  1836;  Lee's  Book  of  Job, 
1837;   Wemvss,  Job  and  his  Times,  1 839. J 

JOB'S  DISEASE.  The  opinion  that  the 
malady  under  which  Job  suffered  was  elephan- 
tiasis, or  black  leprosy,  is  so  ancient,  that  it  is 
found,  according  to  Origen's  llexapla,  in  the 
rendering  which  one  of  the  Greek  versions  has 
made  of  ch.  ii.  7.  It  was  also  entertained  bv 
Abulfeda(7/j5/.  Anteisl.  p.  26);  and,  in  modern 
times,  by  the  best  scholars  generally.  The  pas- 
sages which  are  considered  to  indicate  thisdi-ease 
are  found  in  the  description  of  his  skin  burning 
from  head  to  foot,  so  that  he  took  a  potsherd  to 
scrape  himself  (ii.  7,  8);  in  its  being  covered 
with  putrefaction  and  crusts  of  earth,  and  being 
at  one  time  stiff  and  hard.  While  at  another  it 
cracked  and  discharged  fluid  (vii.  5);  in  the 
offensive  breath  which  drove  away  the  kindness  of 
attendants  (xix.  17);  in  the  restless  nights,  whieo 
were  either  sleepless  or  scared  with  frightful  dreams 
(vii.  13,  11;  xxx.  17);  in  general  emaciation 
(xvi.  8);  and  in  so  intense  a  loathing  of  the 
burden  of  life,  that  strangling  and  dealt]  were 
preferable  to  it  (vii.  15). 

In  this  picture  of  Job's  sufferings,  the  state  of 
the  skin  is  not  so  distinctly  described  as  n> 
enable  us  to  identify  the  disease  wun  elephan- 
tiasis in  a  rigorous  sense.  The  difficulty  is  also 
increased  by  the  tact  that  JsnL"  sh<  chin  is  generally 
rendered  4  l>oils.'  But  that  word,  according  to  its 
radical  sense,  only  me  ins  burn-ins.  ii^lamnur . 
— a  hot  sense  of  pain,  which,  although  it  attends 

boils  and  abscesses,  is  common  to  ofhei  cutani 

nidations.      Moreover,  the   fact    that  Job  ■CI*    •   I 

himself  with  ■  potsherd  is  irreconcilable  with  the 

notion    that    Ins   body    was  covered    with    boill     r 

open  sores,  but  ry  welt  with  the  thickened 

itate  ol  the  hkin  which  chat  'Ins  di-ea*e. 

tn  this,  as  m  most    lb     15  bin  .il  <!  <ts 

is  too  little  distinct  description  of  symptom!  to 

enable    us    to   determine   the    pi.       |     sj   .  ad]    in 
tended.       But    the    general    '  i  ar.it  t,-i 
plaint  under  which  Job  suffered,  I  >.irj   a    gicati'r 
ihlance  to  elephantiasis   '  f     Sm 
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Moses  and  Aaron.  In  Exod.  vi.  20,  Joehebed  is 
expressly  declared  to  have  been  the  sister  of  Am- 
ram's  father,  and  consequently  the  aunt  of  her  hus- 
band. As  marriage  between  persons  thus  related 
was  afterwards  forbidden  by  the  law  (Lev.  xviii. 
12),  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  show 
that  the  relationship  was  more  distant  than  the 
text,  in  its  literal  meaning  indicates.  We  see  no 
necessity  for  this.  The  mere  mention  of  the 
relationship  implies  that  there  was  something 
remarkable  in  the  case ;  but  if  we  show  that 
nothing  is  remarkable,  we  do  away  the  occasion 
for  the  relationship  being  at  all  noticed.  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  where  this  marriage  was 
contracted,  there  was  no  law  forbidding  such 
alliances,  but  they  must  in  any  case  have  been 
unusual,  although  not  forbidden;  and  this,  with 
the  writer's  knowledge  that  they  were  subse- 
quently interdicted,  sufficiently  accounts  for  this 
one  being  so  pointedly  mentioned.  The  candour 
of  the  historian  in  declaring  himself  to  be  sprung 
from  a  marriage,  afterwards  forbidden  by  the  law, 
delivered  through  himself,  deserves  especial  notice. 

JOEL  ( 7XV  ;  Sept.  'loyfj\  ;  Gesenius,  Cut  Je- 
hova  est  Deus,  i.  e.  cultor  Jehovee),  one  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  the  son  of  Pethuel.  Of 
his  birth-place  nothing  is  known  with  certainty; 
the  pseudo-Epiphanius  affirms  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Betha,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (De  Vit.  Propk. 
c.  14).  From  the  local  allusions  in  his  prophecy, 
we  may  infer  that  he  discharged  his  office  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  But  the  references  to*  the 
temple,  its  priests  and  sacrifices,  are  rather  slender 
grounds  for  conjecturing  that  he  belonged  to  the 
sacerdotal  order.  Various  opinions  have  been  held 
respecting  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  It  ap- 
pears most  probable  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Amos  and  Isaiah,  and  delivered  his  predic- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  between  800  and  780 
B.C.  This  is  the  opinion  maintained  by  Abarbanel, 
V  itringa,  Rosenmuiler,  De  Wette,  Holzhausen, 
and  others.  Credner  and  Winer  place  him  in  the 
timeofJoash;  Bertholdt,  in  that  of  Hezekiah  ; 
Cramer  and  Eckevniaun,  in  Josiah's  reign  ;  Jahn 
in  Man  isseh's  ;  and  Schroder  still  later. 

This  prophet  opens  his  commission  by  an- 
nouncing an  extraordinary  plague  of  locusts, 
accompanied  with  extreme  drought,  which  he  de- 
picts in  a  strain  of  animated  and  sublime  poetry 
under  the  image  of  an  invading  army.  The 
fidelity  of  his  highly-wrought  description  is  corro- 
b  date  I  and  illustrated  by  the  testimonies  of 
Shaw,  Volney,  Forbes,  and  other  eminent  tra- 
vellers, who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  ra- 
7ag  's  committed  by  this  most  terrible  of  the  insect 
tribe4.  Their  accounts  tend  strongly,  we  think,  to 
"ree  the  literal  interpretation  from  the  charge  of 
jrt'mg  '  the  greatest  exaggeration.1  It  is  also  to 
je  observed  that  locusts  are  named  by  Moses  as 
instruments  of  the  divine  justice  (Deut.  xxviii. 
38,  39),  and  by  Solomon  in  his  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  viii.  37).  In 
the  second  chapter,  the  formidable  aspect  of  the 
locusts — their  rapid  progress — their  sweeping  de- 
vastation— the  awful  murmur  of  their  countless 
throngs— their  instinctive  marshalling — the  irre- 
sistible perseverance  with  which  they  make  their 
way  over  every  obstacle  and  through  every  aper- 
ture— are  delineated  with  the  utmost  graphic 
force.     Dr.  Hengstenberg  calls  in  question    the 


mention  of  their  flight,  but,  as  it  appears  to  th% 
without  adequate  reason.  He  considers  the  ex- 
pression '  before  them,'  in  ch.  ii.,  as  equivalent  to 
'  before  they  rise :'  but  in  the  third  verse  the  same 

word  (VJs?)  occurs  twice,  evidently  in  the  sense 
of  '  in  the  presence  of,'  '  in  their  front.'  The  emi- 
nent critic  just  named  lays  great  stress  on  the 
alleged  omission  of  this  particular,  which  he  con- 
siders inexplicable,  unless  on  the  supposition  that 
the  reality  presented  nothing  corresponding  to  it. 
But  whether  this  characteristic  be  alluded  to  or 
not,  the  argument  for  or  against  the  literal  inter- 
pretation will  not  be  materially  affected.  Other 
particulars  are  mentioned  which  literally  can 
apply  only  to  locusts,  and  which,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that,  the  language  is  allegorical,  are  expli- 
cable only  as  being  accessory  traits  for  filling  up 
the  picture  (Davison's  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  p. 
310).  The  figurative  interpretation  has,  it  must 
be  allowed,  the  support  of  antiquity.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Chaldee  paraph rast,  Ephrem  the 
Syrian  (a.d.  350),  and  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Jerome  (a.d.  400).  Ephrem  supposes  that  by  the 
four  different  denominations  of  the  locusts  were 
intended  Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmanaser,  Sennache- 
rib, and  Nebuehadnezzar.  The  Jews,  in  the  time 
of  Jerome,  understood  by  the  first  term  the  Assy- 
rians and  Chaldeans  ;  by  the  second,  the  Medes 
and  Persians  ;  by  the  third,  Alexander  the  Great 
and  nis  successors  ;  and  by  the  fourth,  the  Romans. 
By  others,  however,  the  prophecy  was  interpreted 
literally;  and  Jerome  himself  appears  to  have 
fluctuated  between  the  two  opinions,  though  more 
inclined  to  the  allegorical  view.  Grotius  applies 
the  description  to  the  invasions  by  Pul  and  Shal- 
maneser.  Holzhausen  attempts  to  unite  both 
modes  of  interpretation,  and  applies  the  language 
literally  to  the  locusts,  and  metaphorically  to  the 
Assyrians.  It  .is  singular,  however,  that,  if  a 
hostile  invasion  be  intended,  not  the  least  hint  is 
given  of  personal  injury  sustained  by  the  inha- 
bitants ;  the  immediate  effects  are  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  vegetable  productions  and  the  cattle. 
Dr.  Hengstenberg,  while  strongly  averse  from  the 
literal  sense,  is  not  disposed  to  limit  the  meta- 
phorical meaning  to  any  one  event  or  class  of 
invaders.  '  The  enemy,'  he  remarks,  '  are'  de- 
signated only  as  north  countries.  From  the  north, 
however,  from  Syria,  all  the  principal  invasions  of 
Palestine  proceeded.  We  have  therefore  no  rea- 
son to  think  exclusively  of  any  one  of  them.  Nor 
ought  we  to  limit  the  prophecy  to  the  people  of 
the  old  covenant.  Throughout  all  centuries  there 
is  but  one  church  of  God  existing  in  unbroken 
connection.  That  this  church,  during  the  first 
period  of  its  existence,  was  concentrated  in  a  land 
into  which  hostile  irruptions  were  made  from  the 
north  was  purely  accidental.  To  make  this  cir- 
cumstance the  boundary-stone  of  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  were  just  as  absurd  as  if  one  were 
to  assert  that  the  threatening  of  Amos,  "  by  the 
s,vc  id  shall  all  sinners  of  my  people  die,"  has  not 
been  fulfilled  in  those  who  perished  after  another 
n  anner '  (Christology,  Keith's  transl.  iii.  104). 

The  prophet,  after  describing  the  approaching 
judgments,  calls  oh  his  countrymen  to  repent, 
assuring  them  of  the  divine  placability  and  readi- 
ness to  forgive  (ii.  12-17).  He  foretels  the  re- 
storation of  the  land  to  its  former  fertility,  and 
declares  that  Jehovah  would  still  be  their  God 
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[\\.  18-26).  He  then  announces  the  spiritual 
lessings  which  would  be  poured,  forth  in  the 
Messianic  age  (iii.  1-5,  Heb.  text;  ii.  28-32, 
Auth.  Vers.).  This  remarkable  prediction  is 
applied  by  the  Apostle  Peter  to  the  events  that 
transpired  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii. 
16-21).  In  the  last  chapter  (iv.  Heb.  text ;  iii. 
Auth.  Vers),  the  divine  vengeance  is  denounced 
against  the  enemies  and  oppressors  of  the  chosen 
people,  of  whom  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and 
E.'omites  are  especially  named.  A  minute  exa- 
mination of  these  predictions  would  exceed  our 
limits;  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  further  in- 
formation to  the  works  named  at  the  close  of  this 
article. 

The  style  of  Joel,  it  has  been  remarked,  unites 
the  strength  of  Micah  with  the  tenderness  of  Jere- 
miah. In  vividness  of  description  he  rivals  Nahu'm, 
and  in  sublimity  and  majesty  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk.  '  Imprimis  est  elegans, 
clams,  fusns,  fluensque ;  valde  etiam  sublimis 
acer,  fervidus '  (Lowth,  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebr. 
I'rael.  xxi.). 

The  canonicity  of  this  book  has  never  been 
called  in  question. 

A  Paraphrase  and  Critical  Commentary  on 
the  Prophecy  of  Joel,  by  Samuel  Chandler,  4to. 
London,  1745;  Die  Weissagung  des  Propheten 
Joel,  ' "bersetzt  und  crklart,  von  F.  A.  Holzhau- 
sen,  Gottingen,  1829;  Character istik  der  Bibel, 
von  Dr.  A.  H.  Niemeyer,  Halle,  1831,  vol.  v. 
pp.  295-302;  Dr.  Hengstenberg's  Christology  of 
the  Old  Testament,  fyc,  transl.  bv  Dr.  R.  Keith, 
Washington,  1839,  vol.  iii.  pp.  100-141. 

The  following  works  are  also  mentioned  by 
De  Wette  in  his  Lehrbuch,  &c,  Berlin,  1840, 
p.  324:—  Joel  Explicates,  in  quo  Textus  Ebr. 
])rr  paraph.  Chald.  masoram  magn.  et  parv. 
perque  trium  prastantiss.  Rabb.  Ii.  Sal.  Jarchi, 
Jl.  Aben-Esrce,  et  R.  Dav.  Kimchi  Comm  ,  necnon 
per  notas  philol.  illustratur,  <5cc.,  auct.  Joh.  Leus- 
den,  Ultraj.  1657:  Interpret.  Joelis  in  Turretini 
Tract,  de  S.  Script.  Interpret.,  ed.  a  G.  A.  Teller, 
pp.  307-343  ;  G.  T.  Baumgarteus  Ausleg.  el. 
Vroph.  Joel  Hal.  1756;  C.  F.  Cramer,  Scyth. 
Denkmnlvr  in  J'alcestina,  Kiel,  1777,  s.  143-215  ; 
C.  P,  Conz,  Diss,  de  Character e  Poet.  Joelis,  &;c, 
Tub.  1783;  Joel  Lat.  versus  et  notis  philol. 
illust/ratxts,  ab  A.  Scanborg,  in  sex  Dissert.,  Upsal, 
1806  ;  Ueberss.  m.  Erklt..  von  Eckermann,  1786  ; 
Jiwti,  1792;  Credner,  1831.— J.  K.  11. 

JOHANAN  (jT3ni\  G od- bestowed ;  Sept. 
lavav),  one  of  the  otlicers  who  came  and  recog- 
nised Gtdaliah  as  governor  of  Judaea  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  who  appears  to  have 
lieen  the  elm  I'  in  authority  ami  influence  among 
them.  He  penetrated  the  designs  of  Islmiael 
against  the  governor,  whom  he  endeavoured,  with- 
out success,  to  put  up, m  his  guard.  When  Ish- 
mael    had  accomplished  his  design  by  the  murder 

of  Qedaliah,  and  was  carrying  Away  the  principal 

p.isoiis    at  the   Beat  of  government    as    captive*  to 

the  Ammonites,  Johanan  punned  him,  and  re- 
folded them.  Beirig  fearful,  however,  iliat  the 
('halda-nns  might  misunderstand  the  affair,  ami 
make  him  and  those  who  were  with  him  re*)>on- 
•  ihle  for  it,  lie  retfAved  to  withdraw  for  safety 
into  Egypt,  with  the  pnneij.al  persons  of  the  rmi- 
rmnt  left  in  (hi  land.  .leiemiah  remonstrated 
■gainst  this  decision;   but  Johanan  would  not  be 


moyed,  and  even  constrained  the  prophet  himself 
to  go  with  them.  They  proceeded  toTaphanes,  but 
nothing  further  is  recorded  of  Johanan.  m.c.  588  (2 
Kings  xxv.  23;  Jer.  xl.  8-16.;  xli. ;  xlii. ;  xliii.). 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  (Gr.  'iwdV^s  6  pan- 
riffTTis,  or  simply  'Iccdvmrjs,  when  the  reference  is 
clear,   as  in   Matt.  iii.  4;  iv.  12;  Lat.  Joannes, 
Tacit.  Hist.v.  12;  Hebrew  |JnV,  denoting  'grace' 
or  'favour').      In    the    church    John   commonly 
bears  the  honourable  title  of  'forerunner  of  the 
Lord' — antecursor  et  praeparator  viarum  Domini 
(Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  33)  ;  in  Greek-,  -rrpSSpofxos, 
TrpodyyeXos  Kvpiov.     The  accounts  of  him  which 
the  gospels  present  are  fragmentary  and  impel 
feet :  they  involve,   too,   some   difficulties  which 
the  learned  have  found  it  hard   to  remove;   yet 
enough  is  given  to  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  a 
lofty  character,  and  that  the  relation  in  which  be 
stood  to  Christianity  was  one  of  great  importance. 
His  parents  were  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  the 
latter  '  a  cousin  of  Mary,'  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
whose  senior  John  was  by  a  period  of  six  months 
(Luke  i).     The  exact  spot  where  John  was  born 
is  not  determined.     The  rabbins  fix  on  Hebron, 
in  the  hill-country  of  Judaea;  Paulus,  Kuinoel, 
and  Meyer,  after  Reland,  are  in  favour  of  Jutta, 
'  a  city  of  Judah.1  According  to  the  account  con- 
tained   in  the  first   chapter  of  Luke,  his  father, 
while  engaged  in  burning  incense,  was  visited  by 
the  angel  Gabriel;  who  informed  him  that  in  com- 
pliance with  his  prayers  his  wife  should  bear  a  son, 
whose  name  he  should  call  John — in  allusion  to 
the  grace   thus  accorded.     A  description   of  the 
manner  of  his  sons  life  is  given,  which  in  effect 
states  that  he  was  to  be  a  Nazarite,  abstaining 
from  bodily  indulgences,  was  to  receive  special, 
favour  and  aid  of  God,  was  to  prove  a  great  reli- 
gious and  social  reformer,  and  so  prepare  the  way 
for  the  long-expected  Messiah.     Zacharias  is  slow 
to  believe  these  tidings  and  seeks  some  token   in 
evidence  of  their  truth.     Accordingly  a  sign  is 
given  which  acts  also  as  a  punishment  of  his  want 
of  faith — his  tongue  is  sealed  till  the  prediction 
is  fulfilled  by  the  event.     Six  months  after  Eli- 
sabeth had  conceived   she   received  a  visit  from 
Mary,  the  future   mother   of  Jesus.       On    being 
saluted  by   her   relation,  Elisabeth   felt  her  babe  . 
leap  in  her  womb,  and,  being  filled  with  the  holy 
spirit,  she  broke  forth  into  a  poetic  congratulation 
to  Mary,  as  the  destined  mother  of  her  Lord.     At 
length   Elisabeth   brought  forth  a  son.  whom   the 
relatives  were  disposed  to  name  Zacharias,  after 
his  father — but  Elisabeth  was  ir.  some  way  led  to 
wish  that  he  should  be  called  John.     The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  father,  who  signified  in  writing 
that    his  name  was  to   be  John.      This  agreement 
with  Elisabeth  caused  all   to  marvel.     Zacharias 
now  had  his  tongue  loosed,  and  he  first  employed 
Ins   restored    power    in  praising  God       These  an- 
gular   events   caused    universal    nmirise,  ami    led 
people  to    expect    that    the    child    would    prove  a 
distinguished  man. 

The  p.irentu  of  .John  were  not  oniv  of  a  priestly 
order,  but  righteous  and  devout.  Their  influence, 
in  consequence,  in  the  training  of  their  son,  would 
lie  not  only  In -imrn  but  suitable  to  the  holy  office 
which  he  was  designed  to  lill.  Moie  than  this  — 
the  ejicci.il  aids  of  (iod's  Spiiit  wne  w  fh  him 
(Luke  i.  fifl).  How  thoroughly  Zacharias  was 
I'.nctruted  witli  his  |  arenr.il  responsibility  and  the 
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future  dignity  of  his  son,  appears  from  the  f  clivjne 
song'  to  which  he  gives  utterance  ;  the  following 
words  deserve  notice— 'And  thou,  child,  shalt  be 
called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest;  for  thou  shalt 
go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  his  ways; 
to  give  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  his  people  by 
the  remission  of  their  sins,  through  the  tender 
mercy  of  our  God,  whereby  the  day-spring  from  on 
liigh  hath  visited  us,  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit 
in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our 
feet  in  the  way  of  peace.'  As  a  consequence  of 
.  ne  lofty  influences  under  which  he  wa*  nurtured, 
the  child  waxed  strong  in  spirit.  The  sacred 
writer  adds  that  'he  was  in  the  deserts  till  the 
day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel '  (Luke  i.  80). 
The  apocryphal  Protev.  Jac.  ch.  xxii.  states  that 
nis  mother,  in  order  to  rescue  her  son  from  the 
murder  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  which  Herod 
commanded,  fled  with  him  into  the  desert.  She 
found  no  place  of  refuge ;  the  mountain  opened 
at  her  request,  and  gave  the  needed  shelter  in  its 
bosom.  Zacharias,  being  questioned  by  Herod 
as  to  where  his  sen  was  to  be  found,  and  refusing 
to  answer,  was  siain  by  the  tyrant.  At  a  later 
period  Elisabeth  died,  when  angels  took  the  youth 
under  their  care  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocryph.  p. 
117,  sq. ;  comp.  Kuhn,  Leben  Jesu,  i.  163,  re- 
mark 4). 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
John  made  his  public  appearance,  exhibiting  the 
austerity,  the  costume,  and  the  manner  of  life  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  prophets  (Luke  iii. ;  Matt.  i\\). 
His  raiment  was  camels  hair;  he  wore  a  plain 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins;  his  food  was  what 
the  desert  spontaneously  offered — locusts  and  wild 
honey  from  the  rock.  Desert  though  the  place  is 
designated,  the  country  where  he  began  his  mis- 
sion— the  wild  mountainous  tract  of  Juda — lying 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  along 
which  it  stretches,  was  not  entirely  destitute  of 
means  for  supporting  human  existence  (Matt.  iii. 
1-12;  Mark  i.  1-8;  Luke  iii.  1-20;  John  x.  28; 
Justin  Marty",  Dial,  cum  Try  ph.  c.  8S).  Jo- 
sephus,  in  his  Life  (ii.  2),  gives  an  account  of 
one  of  his  instructors,  Banus,  which  throws  light 
on  John's  condition  in  the  desert : — '  he  lived  in 
the  desert,  and  had  no  other  food  than  what  grew 
at  its  own  accord,  and  bathed  himself  in  cold 
water  frequently,  both  by  night  and  by  day.  I 
imitated  him  in  these  things,  and  continued  with 
him  three  years.' 

The  burden  of  John's  preaching  bore  no  slight 
resemblance  to  the  old  prophetic  exhortations, 
whose  la^t  echo  had  now  died  away  for  centuries. 
He  called  upon  the  Jewish  people  to  repent 
(/ueTCu/oelVe),  to  change  their  minds,  their  dispo- 
sitions and  affections,  and  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  the  great  doctrine  promulgated  by  his  Lord, 
of  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  regeneration  That 
tlve  change  which  John  had  in  view  was  by  no 
means  of  so  great  or  so  elevated  a  kind  as  that 
which  Jesus  required,  is  very  probable;  but  the 
particulars  into  which  he  enters  when  he  proceeds 
to  address  classes  or  individuals  (Matt.  iii.  7,  sq.; 
Luke  iii.  7,  sq.),  serve  fully  to  show  that  the  re- 
novation at  which  he  aimed  was  not  merely  of  a 
material  or  organic,  but  chiefly  of  a  moral  nature. 
In  a  very  emphatic  manner  did  he  warn  the  eccle- 
siastical and  philosophical  authorities  of  the  land 
©f  the  necessity  under  which  they  lay  of  an  entire 
change  of  view,  of  aim,  and  of  desire;  declaring 


in  explicit  and  awful  terms  that  their  pride  of 
nationality  would  avail  (hum  nothing  against  the 
coming  wrathful  visitation,  and  that  they  were 
utterly  mistaken  in  the  notion  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  any  need  of  them  for  completing  its 
own  wise  purposes  (Luke  iii.  8,  9).  The  first 
reason  assigned  by  John  for  entering  on  his  most 
weighty  and  perilous  office  was  announced  in 
these  words — 4  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  lit  hand  ' 
It  was  his  great  work  to  prepare  the  mind  of  tu* 
nation,  so  that  when  Jesus  himself  came  they 
might  be  a  people  made  ready  for  the  Lord. 
What  was  the  exact  idea  which  John  intended 
to  convey  by  the  term  (  kingdom  of  heaven  '  it 
is  not  easy,  at  least  in  the  space  before  us,  to  de- ■ 
termine  with  satisfaction.  We  feel  ourselves, 
however,  justified  in  protesting  against  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who  take  the  vulgar  Jewish  notion, 
and  ascribe  it  to  John,  while  some  go  so  far  as 
to  deny  that  our  Lord  himself,  at  the  first,  pos- 
sessed any  other.  The  reference  which  we  have 
made  to  John's  addreses  to  his  auditors  suffices  to 
show  that  there  was  an  ample  and  predominant 
moral  element  in  his  conception  of  this  kingdom; 
while,  if  he  entertained  .the  vulgar  notion  of  the 
Messiah,  why  his  urgency  in  behalf'  of  jxiravoia — ■ 
an  entire,  internal  change?  Besides,  does  the 
fact  need  enforcement,  that  all  superior  minds — 
especially  those  that  are  enlightened  by  the  Divine 
Spirit — have  both  correcter  and  nobler  views  than 
the  bulk  of  their  contemporaries,  and  that  it  is  the 
power  which,  under  Gods  aid,  these  views  give 
them,  that  sustains  them  in  their  duty  anil  makes 
their  efforts  successful?  If  John  really  came  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias— if  he  reproduced 
the  old  ardour  and  quickening  foresight,  of  the 
prophets,  he  must  have  gone  far  beyond  the  vulgar 
conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  indeed 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  teaching  seems  to  our 
mind  intended  and  fitted  to  refine,  exalt,  and  ex- 
pand the  ordinary  Jewish  mind  and  so  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  perfect  day  of  Christ. 

Had  we  space  to  develope  the  moral  character 
of  John,  we  could  show  that  this  fine,  stem,  high- 
minded  teacher  possessed  many  eminent  qualities; 
but  his  personal  and  official  modesty  in  keeping, 
in  all  circumstances,  in  the  lower  rank  assigned 
him  by  God,  must  not.  pass  without  special  men- 
tion. The  doctrine  and  manner  of  life  of  John 
appear  to  have  roused  the  entire  of  the  south 
of  Palestine,  and  people  flocked  from  all  parts  to 
the  spot  where,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  he  bap- 
tized thousands  unto  repentance.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  fame  which  he  had  gained,  that  '  people 
were  in  expectation,  and  all  men  mused  in  their 
hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were  the  Christ  or  not' 
(Luke  iii.  15).  Had  he  chosen,  John  might 
without  doubt  have  assumed  to  himself  the  higher 
office,  and  risen  to  great  worldly  power.  But  he 
was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  never  failed  to  de- 
clare in  the  fullest  and  clearest  manner,  that  he 
was  not  the  Christ  but  merely  his  harbinger,  and 
that  the  sole  work  he  had  to  do  was  to  usher  in 
the  day-spring  from  on  high. 

The  more  than  prophetic  fame  of  the  Baptist 
reached  the  ears  of  Jesus  in  his  Nazarene  dwell- 
ing, far  distant  from  the  locality  of  John  (Matt. 
ii.  9,  1 1 ).  The  nature  of  the  report — namely,  that 
his  divinely -predicted  urerunner  had  appeared  iu 
Judaea — showed  our  Loi  d  that  the  time  was  now 
come  for  bis  being  made  manifest  to  «.»r*eL    Ae- 
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«ordingly  he  comes  to  the  place  where  John  is  to 
tx»  baptised  of  him,  in  order  that  thus  he  might 
fulfil  all  thut  was  required  under  the  dispensation 
which  was  about  to  disappear  (Matt.  iii.  14). 
John's  sense  of  hit'trior'ty  h.clnies  him  to  ask 
rather  than  to  give  baptism  in  the  case  of  Jesus, 
who,  however,  wills  to  have  i*  so,  and  is  accord- 
ingly baptized  of  John.  in\\ mediately  on  the 
termination  of  this  symbolical  rict,  a  divine  at- 
testation is  given  from  the  opened  vadt  of  heaven, 
declaring  Jesus  to  be  in  truth  the  \0tig  looked-for 
Messiah — 'This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased '  (Matt.  iii.  17).  The  events 
which  are  found  recorded  in  John  i.  19,  sq.  seem 
to  have  happened  after  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by 
John.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  implied  in  the 
past  character  of  the  narrative.  John  is  obviously 
speaking  of  something  over  and  gone :  for  in- 
stance, 'This  is  he  of  whom  I  said'  (not  I  say), 
'after  me  cometh  a  man,'  &c. ;  Johns  testimony 
Sid  already  been  borne  when  he  gave  his  reply  to 
the  Sanhedrim.  It  was  therefore  prior  to  his  bap- 
tism that  John  'knew  him  not' — knew  not  Aw 
person,  though,  of  course,  lie  knew  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  on  the  point,  of  coming  ;  and  though 
John  and  Jesus  were  relatives,  yet,  considering 
the  distance  at  which  they  dwelt  from  each  other, 
and  the  habits  of  retirement  and  solitude  in 
which  both  indulged,  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  the  statement.  But  it  may  be  asked,  if 
John  was  ignorant  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  how  he 
could  acknowledge  his  superiority,  as>  he  does 
when  he  intimates  that  it -was  more  meet  he 
should  receive  than  give  baptism.  This  difficulty 
has  excited  much  attention.  The  reader  may 
with  advantage  consult  the  very  learned  and,  for 
the  most  part,  impartial  commentary  of  Lucke,  on 
die  passage.  Our  view  is  this:  the  relation  in 
which  John  and  Jesus  stood  to  each  other  must 
have  been  well  known  to  both.  When,  therefore, 
Jesus  came  to  John,  he  would  naturally  declare 
himself  to  be  the  intended  Messiah.  Such  a  de- 
claration—  thus  pointing  out  the  person — would, 
of  course,  conciliate  belief  in  John's  mind,  and 
might  naturally  prompt  the  self-aliasing  language 
which  he  employs  when  requested  by  Jesus  to 
give  him  baptism.  No  other  fact  than  such  an 
assertion  would  communicate  to  Johns  mind 
OOuld  justify  the  1  iBguage  which  the  Baptist  use*, 
ifnce,  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  he  was 
second  to  him  only.  Still  the  divinely-promised 
evidence  remained  to  be  given — 'upon  whom 
thou  shalt  tee  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remain- 
ing en  him,  the  Mine  is  Me  which  baptizeth  With 

Km    Holy    GrhWt1  fJohn   i.  33).      That   evidence 
urea  at  length  vouchsafed  after  ihe  baptism,  and 

then  the  divine  and    human  testimony  concurred 
in  giving  Mich   satisfaction  to  John's  mind    a*  he 
had  been  led  of  God  to  expect,  and  which  the  im- 
portant interests  at  stake  seemed  to  demand. 
In  the  testimony  which  John  oeari  to  Jettia,  as 

re led  by  the  Rvan  '  !hn,  Winer,  in  In-, 

/,'.  altoiirU  rbuchf  finds  some  dllHeulty,  and  thinks 
thai  i  variation,  in  fact  .t  Contrariety,  be- 

tween  the  vie.v  which  John  preset!  ti  of  the  person 

and  work  of  our  Lord  and    thai    which    the    othei 
rr.in    ■  !     |     ,i  flbl  d  nf  which  the 

Baptist  could   have  known  nothing    hul   which 
came    from    the  ( I  colours  <       I 

mind.     VVei  I  '':••  re  obi   to  I  \  iln- 

Me  work.     B  it  \    it  ha 
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will  have  shown  that  Winer  and  others  are  in  error 
in  the  supposition  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these 
alleged  difficulties  and  variations — namely,  that 
John  Ihe  Baptist  had  no  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  higher  or  more  far-reaching  than  that  which 
was  prevalent  in  the  common  mind  of  Judaea.  It 
is  in  the  words  'Benold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world'  (John  i.  29,36 ), 
that  the  difficulty  is  .nought  to  be  found.  What, 
it  is  asked,  could  Johntne  Baptist  have  known  ot 
this  assumed  function — the  remission  of  sins? 
Liicke  has,  we  think,  satisfactorily  shown  that  such 
a  function  did  enter  into  the  proplietic  idea  of  the 
Messiah  (Isa.  liii  ),  or  at  lea6t  into  that  concep- 
tion of  him  which  the  authoritative  expounders  of 
religious  truth  had  drawn  from  the  peculiar  lan- 
guage of  prophecy.  And  this  is  unquestionably 
certain,  that  'the  remission  of  our  sins,  through 
the  tender  mercy  of  our  God  '  (Luke  i.  77).  did 
form  a  part  of  the  conception  of  the  coming  Mes- 
siah which  Zacharias,  Jolm's  father,  entertained 
and  expressed  immediately  on  the  birth  of  his 
son ;  while  in  the  account  given  by  the  syn- 
optical evangelists  (Matthew,  Mark,  Luke), 
to  the  effect  that  John  preached  '  the  baptism 
of  repentance,  for  the  remission  of  sins'  (Luke 
iii.  3),  adding  that  the  Christ  would  '  baptize 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire'  (Luke  iii. 
•16),  may  surely  be  found  the  essence  of  the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  words  '  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,'  &c. 

The  relation  which  subsisted  between  John  and 
Jesus,  after  the  emphatic  testimony  above  recorded 
had  been  borne,  we  have  not  the  materials  to  de- 
scril>e  with  full  certainty. 

It  seems  but  natural  to  think,  when  their  hitherto 
relative  position  is  taken  into  account,  that  John 
would  forthwith  lay  down  his  office  of  haibinger, 
which,  now  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  himself 
had  apj>eared,  was  entirely  fulfilled  and  terminated. 
Such  a  step  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken.  On 
the  contrary,  the  language  of  Scripture  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  Baptist  church  continued  side  by  side 
with  the  Mes-aanie  (Matt.  xi.  3;  Luke  vii.  19; 
Matt.  ix.  14  ;  Luke  xi.  1  ;  John  xiv.  25),  and  re- 
mained long  after  John's  execution  (Acts  xix.  3). 
Indeed,  a  sect  which  i>ears  the  name  of  '  John's  dis- 
ciples/exists to  the  present  day  in  the  East,  whose 
sacred  books  are  said  to  l>e  pervaded  by  a  Gnostic 
haven.  They  are  hostile  alike  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  and  their  John  and  JeSui  aie  alto- 
gether different  from  the  characters  hearing  these 
names  in  our  evangelists.  Still,  though  it  has  been 
generally  assumed  that  John  did  hot  lav  down 
his  office,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament establishes   this  alleged   fact.      John  mav 

have  oeaaed  to  efedute  his  own  pecuniar  work,  as 

the  forerunner,  hut  may  justifiably  have  conti- 
nued to  bear  Ins  moot  important  testimony  to  the 

M'-ssiahship,  of  Christ ;   or  he  may  e\  en  hare  alto- 
gether given  Op  the  duties  of  a<  ti\  e  life  some  time, 
at   least,  before  his    death;    and    yet    his    disci 
both  befnfe  and  after  that  e\ent.  mav   i,a\e  in.ni- 

tainod  their  individuality  \-  a  religi  *i  eomtrM. 
ni"n.    Nor  \f ill  the  student  of  the  New  Testament 

and     of    ecclesiastical     history,     who     ItDOWl    how 

lj  a  teaehei  I  r  than  John,  was.  I*nth 

during  his  life  and   after  hi*  crucifixion,  mi*un- 

■  I,  think   it   in 
that  -  '  ister  motive 

I  have  had  u eight  in   prerenting  the  liaptwt 
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church  from  dissolving  and  passing  into  that  of 
Christ. 

It  was,  not  improbably,  witn  a  view  to  remove 
some  error  of  this  kind  that  John  sent  the  embassy 
of  iiis  disciples  to  Jesus  which  is  recorded  in  Matt, 
xi.  3  ;  Luke  vii.  19.  The  spiritual  course  which 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  were  more  and  more  taking, 
and  the  apparent  failure,  or  at  least  uneasy  post- 
ponement of  the  promised  kingdom  in  the  popular 
sense,  especially  the  fact  that  their  esteemed  mas- 
ter lay  in  prison,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  his  life,  may  well  have  led  John's  disciples 
to  doubt  if  Jesus  were  in  truth  the  expected  Mes- 
siah. Appearances,  to  them,  were  purely  adverse. 
What  step  so  tit  on- the  part  of  their  master,  as 
that  he  should  send  them  to  Jesus  himself?  No 
intimation  is  found  in  the  record  that  John  re- 
quired evidence  to  give  him  satisfaction  ;  and  all 
the  language  that  is  used  is  proper  and  pertinent 
if  we  suppose  that  the  doubt  lay  only  in  the  minds 
of  his  disciples.  That  the. terms  employed  ad- 
mit the  interpretation  that  John  was  not  without 
some  misgivings  (Luke  vii.  23;  Matt.  xi.  6),  we 
are  free  to  allow.  And  if  any  doubt  had  grown 
up  in  the  Baptist's  mind  it  was  most  probably 
owing  to  the  defective  spirituality  of  his  views; 
for  even  of  him  Jesus  has  declared,  '  he  that  is 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he ' 
(Matt.  xi.  11).  Were  this  the  case  it  would  of 
itself  account  not  only  for  the  embassy  sent  by 
John  to  Jesus,  but  also  for  the  continuance  and 
perpetuation  of  John's  separate  intiuence  as  the 
founder  of  a  sect. 

The  manner  of  John's  death  is  too  well  known 
to  require  to  be  detailed  here  (Matt.  iv.  12;  xiv. 
3;  Luke  iii.  19;  Mark  vi.  17;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xviii.  5.  2).  He  reproved  a  tyrant  for  a  heinous 
crime,  and  received  his  reward  in  decapitation. 
Josephus,  however,  assigns  a  somewhat  different 
cause  for  this  execution  from  that  given  in  the 
:gos]>els.  The  passage  bears  forcible  evidence  to 
?the  general  truth  of  the  evangelical  narrative  re- 
specting John,  and  therefore  we  transcribe  it : — 
'  Now  some  of  the  Jews  thought  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  Heiod's  army  came  from  God,  and  that 
very  justly,  as  a  punishment  of  what  he  did 
against  John  that  was  called  the  Baptist;  for 
Herod  slew  him,  although  he  was  a  good  man, 
and  commanded  the  Jews  to  exercise  virtue,  both 
as  to  righteousness  one  towards  another  and  piety 
towards  God,  and  so  to  come  to  baptism.  Now 
when  others  came  in  crowds  about  him — for  they 
were  greatly  moved  by  hearing  his  words — 
Herod,  who  feared  lest  the  great  influence  John 
had  over  the  people  might  put  it  into  his  power 
ami  inclination  to-  raise  a  rebellion  (for  they 
seemed  ready  to  do  any  thing  he  should  advise), 
thought  it.  best,  by  putting  him  to  death,  to  prevent 
any  mischief  he  might  cause,  and  not  bring  him- 
self into  difficulties  by  sparing  a  man  who  might 
make  him  repent  of  it  when  it  should  be  too  late. 
Accordingly  lie  was  sent  a  prisoner,  out  of  Herod's 
suspicious  temper,  to  Machaerus,  the  castle  I  before 
mentioned,  and  was  there  put  to  death.1 

There  is  no  contrariety  between  this  account  and 
that  which  is  given  in  the  New  Testament.  Both 
may  be  true :  John  was  condemned  in  the 
mind  of  Herod  on  political  grounds,  as  endan- 
gering his  position,  and  executed  on  private  and 
ostensible  grounds,  in  order  to  gratify  a  mali- 
cious   hut    powerful    woman.       The    Scriptural 


reason  was  but  the  pretext  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  determinations  of  Herod's  cabinet.  Thai  the 
fear  of  Herod  was  not  without  some  ground  may 
be  seen  in  the  popularity  which  John  had  gained 
(Mark  xi.  32;  Lardner,  Works,  vi.  483). 

The  castle  of  Machaerus,  where  John  wa?  im- 
prisoned and  beheaded,  was  a  fortress  lying  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  Persea,  at  the  top  of 
the  lake  Asphaltites,  between  the  dominions  of 
Herod  and  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petiaea,  and 
at  the  time  of  our  history  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  former  (Lardner,  vi.  483).  According  to 
the  Scripture  account,  the  daughter  of  Herodias 
obtained  the  Baptist's  head  at  an  entertainment, 
without  delay.  How  could  this  be,  when  Ma- 
chserus  lay  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  ?  The 
feast  seems  to  have  been  made  at  Machaerus, 
which,  besides  being  a  stronghold,  was  also  a 
palace,  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  Herod 
himself  was  now  on  his  route  towards  the  teiri- 
tories  of  Aretas,  with  whom  he  was  at  war. 
Bishop  Marsh  (Lecture  xxvi.)  remarks,  that  the 
soldiers  who,  in  Luke  iii.  14,  are  said  to  have 
come  to  John  while  baptizing  in  the  Jordan,  are 
designated  by  a  term  (<rTpa.Tev6[j.€i>oi,  not  arpa- 
TtaJTot)  which  denotes  persons  actually  engaged 
in  war,  not  meiely  soldiers.  In  the  same  way, 
in  Mark  vi.  27,  the  officer  sent  to  bring  John's 
head  bears  a  military  title — (nrfKov\drcop.  These 
minute  indications  are  quite  accordant  with  the 
fact  that  Herod  was  then  making  war  on  Aretas, 
as  appears  from  Josephus  (Antiq.  xviii.  5.  1),  and 
afford  a  very  strong. evidence  of  the  credibility  of 
the  sacred  narratives,  by  showing  that  the  authors 
described  what  was  actually  proceeding  before 
their  own  eyes.  We  also  see  a  reason  why  He- 
rodias was  present  on  this  occasion,  since  she  was 
Herod's  paramour,  and  had,  '  like  another  Helen,1 
led  to  the  war. 

John  the  Baptist  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran, 
with  much  honour,  under  the  name  of  Jahja 
(see  Hottinger,  Historia  Orientalis,  pp.  144-149, 
Tiguri,  1660). 

The  literature  connected  with  the  subject  of 
this  article,  to  be  found  in  foreign  writers,  is 
very  rich.  Besides  the  works  already  named,  the 
following  may  be  consulted  :  Hase  (Leben  Jesu, 
3  Aufl.  Leipzig,  1840,.  p.  8.0),  who,  together  with 
Walch  (Bibliotheca  Theologica,  iii.  402),  gives 
the  chief  authorities;  Witsii  Exerc.  de  Joanne 
Bapt.  in  his  Miscell.  Sacra,  ii.  367  ;  J.  G.  E 
Leopold,  Johannes  der  Ttinfer,  Hannov.  18*25; 
Usteri,  Nachrichten  von  Johannes  dem  Tiiufer 
in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1829,  part  iii  p. 
439 ;  L.  von  Rohden,  Johannes  der  Taufer, 
Lubeck,  1838  ;  Neander,  Das  Leben* Jesu,  Hamb. 
1837,  p.  49.  The  ecclesiastical  traditions  touch- 
ing John  may  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  iv. 
687-846;  and,  in  a  compendious  form,  in  Tille- 
mont,  Memoires,  i.  82-108,  482-505.— J.  R.  B. 

JOHN  THE  APOSTLE.  I.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  and  his  character. — He 
was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman,  and  of 
Salome.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  born  at 
Bethsaida,  on  the  lake  of  Galilee.  His  parents 
appear  to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances ;  at 
least,  we  find  that  Zebedee  employed  hired  ser- 
vants (Mark  i.  20),  and  that  Salome  was 
among  the'  number  of  those  women  who  contri* 
buted  to  the  maintenance  of  Jesus  (Matt,  xrvii. 
56).     We  also  find  that  John  received  Mary  mtf 
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iis  house  after  the  death  of  Jesus.  Since  this 
house  seems  to  have  been  situated  at  Jerusalem 
(AV  4k^Ivt]s  TTjy  &pas,  John  xix.  27),  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  the  owner  of  two  houses. 
John's  acquaintance,  also,  with  the  high-priest 
(xviii.  15)  geems  to  indicate  that  he  lived  at 
Jerusalem,  and  belonged  to  the  wealthier  class. 
We  may  suppose  that  from  a  tender  age  he 
nourished  religious  feelings,  since  Salome,  who 
evinced  so  much  love  for  Jesus,  probably  fostered 
at  an  earlier  period  those  hopes  of  a  Messiah 
which  she  expresses  in  Matt.  xx.  20 ;  and  we  find 
that  he  entered  into  communion  with  the  Baptist 
from  pure  motives.  The  occupation,  also,  of  a 
fisherman  was  adapted  to  promote  holy  medita- 
tions, since  it  would  frequently  lead  him  to  pass 
whole  nights  in  stillness  upon  the  water,  amid  a 
charming  country  similar  to  the  environs  of  the 
lake  of  Locarno.  On  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  the 
Baptist  directed  John  to  Jesus,  and  he  immedi- 
ately became  the  Lord's  disciple  and  accom- 
panied him  on  his  return  to  Galilee.  Having 
arrived  there,  he  at  first  resumed  his  trade,  but  was 
afterwards  called  to  remain  permanently  with  the 
Redeemer  (Luke  v.  5-10).  Jesus  was  particu- 
larly attached  to  John  (John  xiii.  23  ;  xix.  26  ; 
xx.  2  ;  xxi.  7),  who  was  one  of  the  three  who  were 
distinguished  above  the  other  apostles  (Matt. 
xvii.  1  ;  xxvi.  37  ;  Mark  v.  37).  After  the  as- 
cension, John  abode  at  Jerusalem,  where  Paul  met 
him  on  his  third  journey,  about  the  year  52  (Gal. 
ii.  3-9).  Since  he  had  undertaken  the  care  of 
the  mother  of  Jesus  we  cannot  well  suppose  that 
he  left  Jerusalem  before  Mary's  death ;  and,  in- 
deed, we  find  that  about  the  year  58,  when  Paul 
was  at  Ephesus,  John  was  not  yet  living  there. 
If  we  consider  the  great  importance  of  Ephesus 
among  the  various  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  dangers  arising  from  false  teachers,  who  were 
prevalent  there  as  early  as  the  days  of  Paul  (Acts 
xx.  29),  it  will  appear  likely  that  John  was  sent 
to  Ephesus  after  Paul  had  left  that  scene,  about 
the  year  65.  During  the  time  of  his  activity 
in  Asia  Minor  he  was  exiled  by  the  Roman  em- 
peror to  Pafmos,  one  of  the  Sporadic  isles  in  the 
iEgean  Sea,  where,  according  to  Revelations 
i.  9,  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Irenaeus  (Adv. 
lln-r.  v.  30)  and,  following  him,  E-usebius 
(Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  18)  state  that  John  beheld  the 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse  about  the  close  of  the 
rei^n  of  Doinitian.  If  this  statement  can  be 
deluded  upon,  the  exile  to  I'atmos  also  took 
place  under  Domitian,  who  died  a.d.  96.  Ter- 
tullian  ( I'rcrscr.  adv.  Hcer.  c.  30)  relates  that  in 
th-  reign  of  Domitian  John  was  forcibly  conveyed 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  thrown  into  a  cask  of  oil; 
that  he  was  miraculously  released. and  then  brought 
to  Patnios.  But  since  none  of  the  ancient  writers 
besides  the  rather  undiscriminat  ing  Tertullian, 
relate   this  circumstance,  and    since  this  mode  of 

capital  punishment  was  unheard  of  at  Banc,  we 

OUght  not  to  lay  much  stress  u|>on  it  (compare 
Mosheiiii,  I  )i.sser/fitii>>n-i  'id  1 1  isfnria  in  I'.ecle- 
siu.st/ram,  i.  p.  1M7,  sq.).  It.  is,  however,  likely 
lh.it  .luliti  was    Called    to  sutler  for  his  faith,  since 

Poly  cm  tea,   bishop    of    Ephestu,   writing   afwnit 

A  D.  200,  calls  him  fidpTvi    '  Hottfa.   Hist,  /'/v/c.v. 

v.  21 1.  According  to  Busebtus  (lktst.  Ocelot. 
iii.  20,  23V  be  returned  from  exile  during  the 
reign  of  Neiva.  The  three  epistle*  of  .lobn,  at 
also  the  affecting  account  concerning  his  fidelity 


as  a  spiritual  pastor,  given  by  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (Quis  Dives  Sulcus f  c.  52),  testify  that 
he  was  the  pastor  of  a  large  diocese.  John's 
second  epistle,  verse  12,  and  third  epistle,  verse 
14,  indicate  that  he  made  journeys  of  pastoral 
visitation.  John  died  at  Ephesus  past  the  age 
of  ninety,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan. 
According  to  Jerome,  he  was  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  according  to  Suidas,  a  hundred  and  twenty. 

If  we  endeavour  to  picture  to  ourselves  an 
image  of  John  as  drawn  from  his  Gospel  and  his 
Epistles,  aided  by  a  few  traits  of  his  lite  preserved 
by  the  fathers,*  he  appears  to  have  been  of  a  wise, 
affectionate,  and  rafoer  feminine  character. 

It  seems  that  originally  this  softness  of  disposi- 
tion would  sometimes  blaze  up  in  wrath,  as  femi- 
nine characters  in  general  feel  themselves  as 
strongly  repelled  as  attracted.  An  instance  of 
his  wrath  we  find  in  Luke  ix.  54,  sq.  We  trace 
also  a  degree  of  selfishness  in  Mark  ix.  38  ;  x.  35. 
Hence  it  appears  that  love,  humility,  and  mild- 
ness were  in  John  the  works  of  transforming  grace. 
At  a  later  period  his  writings  indicate  not  only 
mildness,  but  also  a  strict  moral  earnestness  (1 
John  i.  6  ;  iii.  9,  20;  v.  16  ;  2  John  10,  11). 

II.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Its  authenticity  and 
credibility.- — During  tire  eighteenth  century  and 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth,  the  Gospel 
of  John  was  attacked,  but  with  feeble  arguments, 
by  some  English  Deists  and  by  four  German 
theologians.  Bretschneider  attempted  a  stronger 
attack  in  his  book  entitled  Probabilia  de  Evan- 
gelii  et  Epistolarum  Johannis  origine  et  indole, 
1820.  According  to  him,  the  Gospel  was  written 
during  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  the  metaphysical  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Although  this  attack 
was  very  learned,  it  met  with  but  little  approba- 
tion. The  same  arguments  were,  however,  resumed 
and  sharpened  by  Strauss,  who,  although  in  the 
third  edition  of  The  Life  of  Jesus  he  manifested 
an  inclination  to  give  up  his  doubts,  yet  reso- 
lutely returned  to  them  in  the  fourth  edition, 
principally,  as  he  himself  confesses,  because 
'  without  them  one  could  not  escape  from  believing 
the  miracles  of  Christ.'  Strauss  attacked  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  John  principally 
with  arguments  deduced  from  the  subject-matter 
of  the  book  itself,  while  Ltiteelberger  opposed  it 
on  historical  grounds  (Die  kircltliehe  Tradition 
iiber  den  Apostcl  Johannes  vnd  seine  Schri/'cn, 
1840).  Schwegler  published  a  treatise  on  the 
writings  of  John,  which  is  inserted  in  D<  r  Montu-. 
nismns  und  die  Christliehe.  Kirehe  des  ztceitin 
Jahrhundi  rt.s,  IS  11,  and  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove  from  the  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history,  tl».it 
the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  in  Asia  Minor 
about  the  vear  of  t  'hri.st  170  bv  one  of  the  follow  <  i* 
of  the  elder  Apoliinaris,  anil  that  it  was  ascribed 

*   Jciomc   {('muni,  ad  Hal.    iii.    p.  311,    mart, 
i  el  ate-,  that  when  John  had  attained  a  great  agC  he 

was  so  feeble  thai  he  could  not  walk   to  the  at* 

semblies  of  the  church  ;    he,  therefore,  Caused  him- 
self to  he  canned   in  bv   young  men.     He  was  no 
longer  ahsc  to  sav  much,  but  he  constantly  re 
peated  the  words,'  Little  children,  love  one  at  tot  1m 
(>n  beina,  i^ked  why  he  constantly  repeated  thi» 

one  n.iyinLf,  he  replied,  '  Because  it  it  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord  ;  and  enough  i»  done  if  tr.ii  iff 
done." 
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to  the  apostle  in  order  to  influence  the  converts 
from  Judaism.  If  we  attached  much  importance 
to  the  arguments  employed  by  those  who  deny 
the  authenticity  of  John's  Gospel,  we  should  here 
explicitly  point  out  how  these  arguments  may 
bn  refuted  ;  but  since  we  deem  them  unimportant, 
and  since,  even  in  Germany,  the  opponents  of  its 
authenticity  have  not  met  with  much  sympathy, 
we  refrain  from  discussion.  It  may  sufhce  to 
observe  that  during  the  lapse  of  ages  up  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  no  one  ever 
expressed  a  doubt  respecting  the  genuineness  of 
John's  Gospel,  except  the  small  sect  of  the  aKoyot, 
whose  scepticism,  however,  was  not  based  upon 
historical,  but  merely  upon  dogmatical  grounds. 

The  credibility  of  the  Gospel  of  St..  John  is 
opcm  to  attack  on  account  of  its  differing  so  much, 
as  well  in  substance  as  in  form,  from  the  three  Hist 
Gospels,  and  on  account  of  its  apparent  contradic- 
tion of  them.  Among  the  apparent  contradictions 
may  be  mentioned  the  statements,  that  Christ  was 
crucified  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Passover 
was  to  be  eaten  (John  xviii.  28),  while  according 
to  the  other  Gospels  Jesus  ate  the  Passover  with 
his  disciples  ;  and  that  Jesus,  before  he  went  to 
Gethsemane,  offered  up  a  prayer  full  of  sublimity 
and  confidence  (xvii.),  while  according  to  the 
other  Gospels  he  endured  in  Gethsemane  a  very 
heavy  internal  conflict,  respecting  which  John  is 
silent.  But  the  most  striking  diil'erence  is  that 
of  the  speeches.  This  difference  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  apparent  in  the  form  than  in  the  substance 
of  them. 

The  History  and  the  Speeches. — We  will  first 
consider  the  difference  of  the  Contents.  This 
difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
John  intended  to  relate  and  complete  the  history  of 
the  Lord  according  to  his  own  view  of  it.  We  are 
led  to  this  supposition  from  the  following  circum- 
stances :  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  history  of 
his  passion  and  his  resurrection,  there  are  only  two 
sections  in  which  John  coincides  with  the  synoptic 
gospels  (vi.  1-21  ;  xii.  1) ;  that  he  altogether 
omits  sv»ch  important  facts  as  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  by  John,  the  history  of  his  temptation  and 
transfiguration,  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  the  internal  conflict  at  Gethsemane; 
and  that  chapters  i.  32,  iii.  24,  xi.  2,  indicate 
that  he  presupposed  his  readers  to  be  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gospel  history.  He  confined 
himself  to  such  communications  as  were  wanting 
in  the  others,  especially  with  regard  to  the  speeches 
of  Jesus.  The  historical  section  in  eh.  vi.  he  com- 
municated because  it  is  connected  with  the  sub- 
sequent speeches  of  Jesus  ;  and  ch.  xii.  1,  be- 
cause it  was  of  importance  for  him  to  relate  the 
history  of  Judas,  so  that,  each  event  should  clearly 
be  understood  to  be  the  result  of  a  preceding  fact. 
The  history  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  resurrection, 
being  a  prominent  part,  could  not  be  omitted, 
although,  in  the  account  of  these  also,  John  differs 
in  his  statements  from  the  writers  of  the  other  Gos- 
pels. Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Euseb.  Hjst.  Eccles. 
vi.  11)  relates,  as  he  says,  upon  the  statement 
of  old  Presbyters,  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
at  the  ret] tie* t  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  place 
by  the  side  of  the  ffcopariKa  evayye\ia,  bodily 
gospels,  his  irvsvixar mbv  €vayy4\iov,  spiritual 
gospel.  The  same  account  is  confirmed  by  a 
Latin  fragment  of  the  second  century  preserved 
bf  Muratoi  i,  which  bears  that  the  aged  apostle  was 


solicited  by  his  co-disciples  to  commit  his  Gos]«J 
to  writing. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  difference  of  Form.  Id 
the  Gospel  of  John,  Jesus  seldom  speaks  in  gnomes, 
sentences,  and  parables,  but  generally  in  longei 
speeches,  the  parts  of  which  are  not  closely  con- 
nected, containing  frequent  repetitions,  and  the 
linguistic  characteristics  of  which  strongly  re- 
semble those  of  his  epistles.  De  Wette  con- 
siders John  to  be  the  author  of  this  Gospel,  but 
has,  nevertheless,  given  up  the  authenticity  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  speeches,  and  mafn- 
tains  that  the  Evangelist  at  a  later  period,  on 
account  of  an  overflow  of  his  subjectivity,  gave 
his  own  thoughts  as  those  of  the  Redeemer.  This 
question  does  not  admit  of  a  brief  solution  ;  there- 
fore, consult  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
Tholuck's  Glaubwurdigkeit  der  evangelischen 
Geschichte,  2nd  edit.  p.  314,  sq.  We  here  direct 
attention  only  to  the  following  particulars.  The 
gentle  and  feminine  character  of  the  disciple 
allows  us  to  suppose  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  he 
adopted  as  his  own  the  expressions  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and,  consequently,  that  many  terms  in 
which  the  Epistles  agree  with  the  Gospel  did  not 
originate  with  the  disciple,  but  with  Christ  him- 
self. We  find  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  disciple  adopted  the  expressions  of  his 
Master  in  John  xii.  43,  compared  with  v.  41-44. 
We  do  not  deny  that  the  formation  of  sentences 
and.  expressions  is  considerably  influenced  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  disciple,  but  with  regard 
to  the  particular  contents  of  the  speeches,  we 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  doubt  their  au- 
thenticity. Strauss  himself  makes  a  concession 
from  which  much  results,  namely,  that  the  most 
characteristic  speeches  in  John  are  those  in  which 
occur  the  antitheses  of  <rctp|and  irvcvixa,  flesh  and 
spirit,  (f>ws  and  gkStos,  light  and  darkness,  £wi) 
and  ddvaras,  life  and  death,  auo>  and  kcitw,  above 
and  below ;  and  also  the  mystical  expressions  of 
6,prGS  ttjs  favs,  bread  of  life,  vSoop  £a>v,  living 
water.  These  terms  are  even  by  Strauss  (vol  i. 
p.  176)  considered  to  be  parts  of  the  original 
speeches  of  Christ,  and  he  asserts  that  the  evan- 
gelist only  developed  them  in  the  style  of  the 
Alexandrian  writers. 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  peculiarities  of 
John's  Gospel  more  especially  consist  in  the  four 
following  doctrines. 

1 .  That  of  the  mystical  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father. 

2.  That  of  the  mystical  relation  of  the  Redeemei 
to  believers. 

3.  The  announcement  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
the  Comforter. 

4.  The  peculiar  importance  ascribed  to  Love. 
Although  there  can  be  shown  in  the  writings  of 

the  other  evangelists  some  isolated  dicta  of  the 
Lord,  which  seem  to  bear  the  impress  of  John,  it 
can  also  be  shown  that  they  contain  thoughts  not 
originating  with  that  disciple,  but  with  the  Lord 
himself.  Matthew  (xi.  27)  speaks  of  the  relation 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father  so  entirely  in  the  style 
of  John  that  persons  not  sufficiently  versed  in 
Holy  Writ  are  apt  to  search  for  this  passage  in 
the  Gospel  of  John.  The  mystical  union  of  the 
Son  with  believers  is  expressed  in  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 
The  promise  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
order  to  perfect  the  disciples  is  founl  in  Lukt 
xxiv.  49.     The  doctrine  of  Paul  w'tu  re»pect  fa. 
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love,  in  I  Cor.  xiii.,  entirely  resembles  wnar,  ac- 
cording \,  o  Joint,  Christ  taught  on  the  same  subject. 
Paul  here  deserves  our  particular  attention.  In 
the  writings  of"  Paul  are  found  Christian  truths 
which  have  their  points  of  coalescence  only  in 
John,  viz.,  that  Christ  is  EIkcdv  tov  ©eoO  tov 
aopdrou,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  by  whom 
all  things  are  created  (Col.  i.  15,  16).  Paul 
considers  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  church,  the 
spiritual  Christ,  as  Jesus  himself  does  (John  xiv. 
16),  frequently  using  the  words  eli/ai  Iv  Xptar^. 

That  the  speeches  of  Christ  have  been  faithfully 
reported  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the 
speeches  of  the  Baptist  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
The  Baptist's  speeches  bear  an  entirely  Old  Test- 
ament character  :  they  are  full  .of  gnomes,  allu- 
sions to  the  Old  Testament,  and  sententious 
expressions  (John  iii.  27-30;  i.  26-36). 

b.  The  purport  and  plan  of  the  Gospel  of 
John. — We  have  already  given  our  own  opinion 
on  this  subject.  Most  of  the  earlier  critics 
considered  the  Gospel  of  John  to  have  had  a 
polemico-dogmatical  purport.  According  to  Ire- 
naeus  (Ado.  Hour.  iii.  12),  John  wrote  with  the 
intention  of  combating  the  errors  of  Cerinthus 
the  Gnostic.  Grotius,  Herder,  and  others  sup- 
pose that  the  polemics  of  the  evangelist  were 
directed  against  theZabii,  or  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Michaelis^  Storr,  and  Hug  assert  that 
they  were  directed  against  both  the  Zabii  and  the 
Gnostics.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  evan- 
gelist had  in  view,  both  in  his  Prologus  and  also 
in  ch.  xix.  34,  35,  some  heretical  opinions  of 
those  times,  but  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  this 
is  the  case  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Gospel. 
He  himself  states  (xx.  31)  that  his  work  had  a 
more  general  object. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  John  is  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  adversaries  of  Jesus,  he  always 
calls  them  ol  'lovScuoi.  This  observation  has,  in 
modern  times,  given  rise  to  a  peculiar  opinion 
conci  rning  (he  plan  of  John's  Gospel  ;  namely, 
that  the  evangelist  has,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Gospel,  the  following  theme  before  his  eyes  : — 

TUB  KTEUNAI.  CQMBAT  BETWEEN  DIVINE  LIGHT 
AND  THE  CORRUPTION  OF  MANKIND,  EX1.M- 
I'J.IMEI)  BY  THE  MUTUAL  OPPOSITION  SUB- 
SISTING BETWEEN  THE  HOSTILE  JEWISH  PARTY 
AND  THE  MANIFESTATION  OF  THE  SON  O  F  GoD, 
VVHICJ3  COMBAT  TERMINATES  IN  THE  VICTORY 
OF    LIGHT. 

The  Prologus  of  the  Gospel  of  John  expresses 
this  theme  in  sjjeaking  of  the  opposition  of  the 
world  to  the  incarnate  Logos.  This  theme  is 
here  expressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  a  musical  composition  is  expressed 
in  the  overture.  As  the  leading  idea  of  the 
whole  epistle  to  the  Romans  is  contained  in  ch.  i. 
17,  so  the  theme  of  the  Gospel  of  John  is  con- 
tained in  ch.  i.  11-13.  The  Gospel  is  divided 
into  two  principal  sections.  The  first  extends  to 
ch.  xii.  it  comprehends  the  public,  functions  of 
Jesus,  and  terminates  with  a  brief  summary  fver. 

41-50).      The  m  coiid  se<l  mu  contains   ihe  hi.story 

of  the  Passion  and  of  the  Resurrection.  The 
-eader  ii  prepared  for  this  section  by  cb.  xii.  33- 

32.      '1  lie    leading    idea    of    this    speecb     is,    that 

Destruction  ia  necessary,  because  without  it  there 

can  be  no  lie  tn  i«.  t  i.n. 

With  ch.  xiii.  begins  the  history  of  our  Lord's 
I'a^iuu      In  the  third  verse  the  apo»tle  direct*  at- 


tention to  the  fact  that  the  suffering  would  finally 
lead  to  glory. 

hi  the  first  section  is  described  h<w  ihe  oppo- 
sition or  toe  influential  men  among  the  Jeus  was 
gradually  increased  until  the  decisive  fact  of  fi*; 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  led  to  a  public  outburst 
of  their  hatred.  This  description  terminates  with 
the  official  decree  of  Caiaphas  (xi.  49,  50). 

c.  The  place,  time,  and  language  in  which 
John's  Gospel  was  written. — The  Fathers  supposed 
that  the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  at  Ephesus, 
The  author  of  a  synopsis  annexed  to  the  works  of 
Athanasius  makes  an  observation  which  deserves 
to  be  noticed  oh  account  of  the  assurance  with 
which  it  is  advanced.  It  is,  that  John  wrote  the 
Gospel  which  bears  his  name  in  Patmos,  but  that 
it  was  edited  by  the  same  Gaius  whom  Paul  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans  calls  6  £eVos  pov,  mine 
host  (Athanasii  Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  15-3,  Veuet.).  One 
might  be  inclined  to  explain  by  this  circumstance 
the  postscript  contained  in  John  xxi.  24,  25. 

There  is  some  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
statement  that  this  Gospel  was  written  at  Kphesus 
— namely,  that  the  author  sometimes  alludes  to 
the  tenets  of  Hellenistic  theosophy,  and  that  he 
has  in  view  readers  who  do  not  live  in  Palestine 
(John  ii.  6,  13;  iv.  9;  v.  1,  2).  In  addition  to 
this  must  be  mentioned  the  command  of  the 
Hellenistic  Greek  evinced  by  the  writer.  It  is, 
however,  not  unlikely  that  John  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  Gieek  in  his  native  country.  The 
researches  of  Dr.  Paulus,  Hug,  and  Credner,  have 
rendered  it  highly  probable  that  the  knowledge 
of  Greek  was  then  widely  spread  in  Palestine. 
Even  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  although  he 
never  left  his  native  country,  writes  in  his  epistle 
tolerably  good  Greek. 

The  language  of  John's  Gospel  is  not  very 
periodic,  but  moves  uniformly  on  between  the 
particles  84  and  oZv.  For  instance,  in  chapter 
xix.  the  particle  olv  occurs  at  the  commencement 
of  verses  20,  21, 23, 24  twice,  26,  29, 30,  31,  32,  3b, 
40,  42.  Quite  as  frequent  is  the  simple  connec- 
tion by  the  conjunction  nal  (iii.  14;  v.  27;  viii. 
21,  49;  xvii.  11).  This  defect  of  style  may, 
however,  he  explained  by  the  mental  charac- 
teristics of  the  disciple.  John's  mind  was  defi- 
cient in  the  dialectic  element;  he  wanted  the 
logical  acuteness  of  Paul.  Even  where  he  reports 
the  speeches  of  Christ,  we  often  find  a  wain  of 
precision  in  his  representation.  The  simplicity 
of  John's  character  is  also  evinced  by  the  repe- 
tition of  certain  leading  thoughts,  reproduced  in 
the  same  words  both  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the 
Epistles;  such  as  papTvpla,  testimony;  S<i£a, 
glory ;  a\i]6(ta,  truth  ;  <f)cey,  light ;  ok6tos,  durk- 
ness  ;  {ant]  ald'VLus,  eternal  life  ;  pfiav,  to  abicU . 
Although  the  language  of  the  Gospels  and  of  (he 
Epistles  is  not  so  excellent  as  EuseuiUS  a-,  lis,  WC 

find  only  such  impurities  as  belong  to  the  Alex- 
andrine Gicek  in  general.  For  instance,  the 
barbarism  tyvwKav  in  xvii.  7;  and  according  to 
the  codex  ad.,  also  tu<paKav  in  verse  6 ;  and 
according  to  some  manuscripts  (t\waa.i\  instead 
of  ei^ou  ;  and  in  xvi.  20,  22,  xapiioopai.  instead 
of   \apa). 

d.  The    interpreters   of  the    Gotpel    of  d"hu. 
imong  the  ancient  comim  ntaloi*  Up  n  Jrhlt'fl 

( .     pel,  Chrysoftom  deserves  the  first  place,     lie 

two  compilers,  TbeopliylacL  who  died  a.d.  1  U'7, 
and   Euthymius  Zigabenus,  who  dud  after  ad. 
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1118,  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  interpreters,  Maklouatus,  who  died 
in  15-83,  is  distinguished  by  originality  and  ac- 
curacy. Calvin  is  distinguished  above  the  other 
Reformers  for  the  originality  and  ease  of  his  in- 
terpretation, but  his  commentary  on  the  Epistles 
is  more  carefully  worked  out  than  that  on  the 
Gospel.  Beza  is  characterized  by  philological 
and  critical  learning.  The  most  complete  com- 
mentary on  the  Gospel  of  John  is  that  of  Lampe, 
Commeiitarius  Exegetico-Analyticus  in  Evange~ 
Hum  Johannis,  Amstelodami,  1637,  3  vols.  4to. 
The  style  of  this  commentary  is  tasteless  and 
stiff,  but  in  learning  the  author  has  not  been  sur- 
passed by  any  other  interpreter.  Liicke  (3rd  ed. 
1810)  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  modern 
commentators.  Shorter  commentaries  have  been 
written  by  Tholuck*  (5th  ed.),  by  Olshausen  (3rd 
ed.  1S32),  and  by  De  Wette  (2nd  ed.  1839). 

As  introductions  to  the  study  of  the  writings 
of  John,  we  may  mention  Frommann's  Johan- 
neischer  Lehrbegriff,  1831,  and  Neander's  Abriss 
der  Johanneischen  Lehrc  in  his  Geschichte  der 
Pflanzung  der  Christlichen  Kirche(Zn\  ed.  1841, 
p.  757,  sq.). 

III.  The  Epistles  of  John. — For  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Hist  epistle  very  ancient  testimony 
may  be  adduced.  Papias,  the  disciple  of  John, 
quotes  some  passages  from  it.  Polycarp,  also, 
another  disciple  of  John,  quotes  a  passage  from 
this  epistle  {ad  Philipp.,  c.  7).  So,  also,  Irenaeus 
{Adv.  Hcer.  iii.  16  ;  v.  S). 

The  author  of  the  first  epistle  describes  him- 
self, at  its  commencement,  as  an  eye-witness  of 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  style  and  language 
manifestly  harmonize  with  those  of  the  author  of 
the  Gospel  of  John.  The  polemics,  also,  which 
in  ch.  ii.  18-26,  are  directed  against  the  Docetic 
Gnostics,  in  ch.  iv.  1-3,  agree  with  the  sphere  of 
action  in  Asia  Minor  in  which  the  Evangelist 
John  was  placed.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose 
that  the  epistle  was  written  to  Christian  congrega- 
tions in  Asia  Minor,  which  were  placed  under 
the  spiritual  care  of  the  apostle.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  ch.  i.  2  refers  to  the  Gospel.  If 
this  is  correct,  the  apostle  wrote  this  epistle  at 
a  very  advanced  age.  after  he  had  written  his 
gospel.  The  epistle  breathes  love  and  devotion, 
but  also  zeal  for  moral  strictness  (iii.  6-8;  v.  16). 
There  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  logical  con- 
nection in  the  form  of  separate  expressions,  and 
in  the  transitions  from  one  thought  to  another. 
Some  waiters  have  been  inclined  to  find  a  reason 
for  this  in  the  advanced  age  of  the  writer.  Old 
age  may,  perhaps,  have  contributed  to  this  charac- 
teristic, but  it  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  mental 
peculiarity  of  the  apostle. 

Eusebius  places  the  second  and  third  epistles 
of  John  among  the  aj/rtAeyo/ieVa  {Hist.  Eccles. 
iii.  25).  These  two  epistles  were  originally 
wanting  in  the  ancient  Syriac  translation.  From 
their  nature,  it  may  easily  be  explained  how  it 
happened  that  they  were  less  generally  known  in 
ancient  Christian  congregations,  and  that  the 
fathers  do  not  quote  them  so  often  as  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  since  they  are  very  short,  and  treat  of 
private  affairs.     The  private  nature  of  their  con- 

*  Of  this  admirable  commentary  there  exists 
an  English  translation  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  two  editions  have  been  published. — Ed. 


tents  removes  also  the  suspicion  that  they  could 
have  been  forged,  since  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
discover  any  purpose  which  could  have  led  to 
such  a  forgery.  The  passage  in  the  second  epistle, 
verse  1 1,  which  might  seem  to  have  some  doctrinal 
importance,  is  several  times  quoted  by  the  fathers , 
for  instance,  by  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Hcer.  i.  16.  3).  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  who,  according  to  Eusebius 
and  Photius,  wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the 
seven  Catholic  epistles,  mentions  several  genuine 
epistles  of  John.  Origen  speaks  doubtingly  about 
the  authenticity  of  the  second  and  third  epistles, 
and  states  that  they  were  not  generally  admitted 
to  be  genuine. 

The  second  epistle  is  addressed  to  a  lady, 
called  Kvpia,  which  name  frequently  occurs  in 
ancient  writers  as  that  of  a  woman  (comp.  Lucke's 
Commentary  p.  351). 

The  third  epistle  is  addressed  to  Gaius,  a 
person  otherwise  unknown.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  calls  himself 
6  Trpecr/3vT€pos.  If  this  means  the  same  as  pre- 
sident, as  in  1  Pet.  v.  1.  it  is  surprising  that 
John  should  make  use  of  this  official  designation 
in  a  private  "letter,  and  not  in  the  first  epistle, 
which  is  addressed  to  the  congregation.  If 
TrpeafivTepos  is  here  used  in  the  signification  of 
old  man,  as  Paul  calls  himself  in  the  Kpistle  to 
Philemon,  verse  9,  one  is  surprised  that  John 
should  not.  have  chosen  the  clearer  expression,  6 
yepccv  or  6  Trpeo-fivTns.  Some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  ascribe  these  letters  to  the  presbyter 
John,  who  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  the  ancient 
church,  and  to  whom  even  the  Apocalypse  has 
been  attributed  ;  but  if  the  presbyter  John  wrote 
these  epistles,  John's  Gospel  also  must  be  ascribed 
to  .the  same  person,  of  whom  otherwise  so  little 
is  known.  This,  however,  is  inadmissible.  The 
omission  of  the  title,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  epistle,  cannot  be  received  as  proof  tha* 
ir  pea  fivr  epos,  in  the  second  and  third  epistles,  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  an  official  designation  ;  since, 
in  the  first  epistle,  there  is  no  inscription  at  all, 
which  in  itself  is  a  rather  startling  circumstance. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  term  Trpeo-fivrepos 
expressed  in  the  epistles  of  John  a  degree  of 
friendliness,  and  was  chosen  on  account  of  the 
advanced  age  of  the  writer.  The  apostle  Paul, 
also,  in  his  friendly  letter  to  Philemon,  abstains 
from  the  title  Apostle.  The  circumstances  ai-d 
events  in  the  church,  to  which  the  second  epistle 
alludes,  coincide  with  those  which  are  otherwise 
known  to  have  happened  in  John's  congregation. 
Here,  also,  are  allusions  to  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  Gnostic  heresy.  The  admonition,  id 
verse  10,  not  to  receive  such  heretics  as  Christian 
brethren,  agrees  with  the  ancient  tradition,  that 
John  made  haste  to  quit  a  public  bath  after  Ce- 
rinthus  the  Gnostic  entered  it,  declaring  he  was 
afraid  the  building  would  fall  down. 

RickYi's  Johannis  erster  Brief  erklartnnd  an- 
gexcendet  mit  historischem  vorbericht  imd  er- 
kldrenden  Anmerkungen  (Lucerne,  1828);  und 
Lucke's  Auslegung  (2nd  ed.  1836),  will  assist  in 
interpreting  the  first  Epistle  of  John. — A.  T. 

[In  the  English  language  there  are  several 
works  on  separate  portions  of  St.  John's  Gospel ; 
but  the  only  one  on  the  whole  of  it  is  in  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Shepherd's  Notes  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
of  St.  John,  4to.  1796;  and  the  only  separate 
work  on  the  Epistles  is  Hawkins'  Commentary 
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•n  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  1^08.  A  translation 
of  Liicke  s  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
John  exists  in  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  xv.J 

JOHN,  EPISTLES  OF.  In  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  at  present  received  in  the 
universal  church,  there  are  three  Epistles  ascribed 
to  the  Apostle  St.  John,  although  none  of  them 
bears  his  name.  .The  first  of  these  ranKs  among 
the  homologoumena,  respecting  which  no  doubts 
ever  existed ;  the  two  latter  form  part  of  the 
antilegomena,  or  controverted  books.  All  three 
are  included  in  the  catholic  Epistles  [Epistles]. 

The  First  Epistle  was  known  to  Papias,  bishop 
of  Hieropolis  in  the  second  century,  who  was 
sontempjrary  with  the  Followers  of  the  Apostles, 
and  who,  as  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius  (Hist. 
Eccles.  iii.  39).  '  made  use  of  testimonies  from  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John.'.  Polycarp  also,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (ch.  vii.),  a  work  which, 
as  Liicke  justly  observes,  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
either  spurious  or  interpolated,  has  the  following 
remarkable  passage,  which  seems  evidently  to 
refer  to  1  John  iv.  3  :  '  Every  one  who  does  not 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is 
antichrist."  Irenaeus  also,  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
carp, is  stated  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  v.  8), 
to  have  extracted  many  testimonies  from  it  (comp. 
Irenaeus,  Adv.  Hcer.  iii.  15.  5,  8,  with  1  John  ii. 
18  ;  iv.  1,  3  ;  v.  1).  Clement  of  Alexandria  also 
(Stromata,  ii.  389)  observes  that  John  in  his 
larger  Epistle  uses  the  words,  \  If  any  man  see 
his  brother  sin  a  sin,'  &c.  (1  John  v.  16).  Ter- 
tullian  expressly  cites  John  as  the  author  of  the 
passage,  *  Which  we  have  heard,'  &c.  (1  John  i.  1); 
and  Origen  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  25)  observes, 
•  He  [John]  has  also  left  us  an  Epistle  containing 
a  very  few  arixoi :  it  may  be  also  a  second  and 
third  are  from  him,  but  not  all  agree  that  they  are 
geiruine;  but  both  together  do  not  contain  a  hun- 
dred arixoi ;'  and  Eusebius  himself  observes  (iii. 
1o)  that  'John's  First  Epistle  is  universally  ac- 
klHNl 'lodged  by  those  of  the  present  day  and  by 
the  ancients'  (see  also  iii.  26).  There  is  no  an- 
cient catalogue  which  does  not  include  the  First 
Kpistle,  and  it  forms  a  part  of  all  the  ancient 
Version*,  including  the  Syriac,  a  work  of  the 
second  century.  In  fart  the  only  persons  who 
appear  not  to  have  recognised  this  Epistle  are 
the  ancient  heretics,  the  Alogi  and  the  Marcion- 
ites,  the  latter  of  whom  were  acquainted  with 
none  of  the  writings  of  St.  John,  and  the  former 
rejected  them  all,  ascribing  them  to  Ceiinthus, 
Dpi  u]>on  critical,  but  purely  arbitrary  and  dog- 
matical grounds 

Complete,  however,  as  is  the  external  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  John's  First 
Epistle,  ttie  in/mud  is  no  le~>  conclusive.  This 
is    inanil.  .1    from    it->   e\.i<  t    reSjl  uiiilance   in    tub* 

stance,  phraseology,  ami  sentiment  to  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  leaving   no  doubl  tti.it  both  I 
composition!   proceeded   at    least  frwin    one  and 
the  tame  author  [John,  Goayai   ok].     Indeed, 

this    harmony  of    the    two    Competitions   ha.s   l>«cu 

acknowledged  bj  critics  pf  en  "il,  while 

tin.-  allusions  are   ->  natural  ami   incidental  as 

to  pi>«  lude  the  idea  of  the  Kpisth-  being  the 
production    of  a    nunc    modem    imitator    of    the 

style  of  St.  John  (Eichhom's  Introc  J)e 
\\  ette  (Introduction)  fuxuislies.  a  bail  ff  pas- 
sage hum  tie  Gospel  and  Epistle,  which  will 
suable  the  reudei  to  peronive  -it  a  glance  that 
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both  of  these  compositions  proceed  from  tl.t  same 
author,  inasmuch  as  both  bear  'the  most  certain 
statnp  of  relationship,  as  we'll  in  diction  as  in 
the  form  of  their  contents;  both  exercise  the  same 
spell  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.'  A- few  German 
theologians  in  our  own  times  (Lange,  Schriften 
des  Joh.  iii.  4,  sq. ;  Cludius,  Uransichten  des 
Christenth.  p.  52,  sq.;  Bret  Schneider.  Probabilia, 
p.  160,  sq.)  have  been  the  first  critics  to  throw 
doubts  on  the  genuineness  of  any  of  John's  writings, 
but  they  have  met  with  complete  refutations  from 
the  pens  of  Bertholdt  (vi.),  Harmsen  (Authent. 
de  Schr.  d.  Evangel  Johan),  and  Liicke  (Com- 
mentary 071  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  in  Bib.  Cab. 
vol.  xv., i.  The  only  serious  objections  to  the 
Epistles  are  those  of  Bretschneider,  who  has 
equally  attacked  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel. 
He  maintains  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
logos,  and  the  anti-docetic  tendency  of  St.  John's 
First  Epistle,  betray  an  author  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, whom  he  assumes  to  be  John  the  Presbyter. 
But  it  is  beyond  all  question,  says  Liicke  (I.  c.\ 
that  the  logos  doctrine  of  St.  John,  substantially, 
although  not  fully  developed,  existed  in  the  Jewish 
theological  notions  respecting  the  Son  of  God  ;  and 
that  we  find  it  distinctly  expressed,  although  in 
different  words,  in  the  Pauline  representation  of 
Christ's  exalted  dignity  (Coloss.  i.  comp.  witti 
Heb.  1);  that  the  rudiments  of  it  appear  in  the 
literature  of  the  Jews,  canonical  and  apocryphal, 
Chaldaic  and  Alexandrian  ;  that  in  the  time  of 
Christ  it  wa3  considerably  developed  in  the 
writings  of  Philo,  and  still  mole  strongly  in  the 
fathers  of  the  second  century,  who  were  so  far 
from  retaining  the  simple,  Hebraizing,  and  ca- 
nonical mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  John,  that 
in  them  it  had  assumed  a  gnostically  erudite 
form,  although  essentially  identical.  St.  John 
intends  by  the  Word  (logos)  to  express  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  but  the  patristic  logology  at- 
tempts to  determine  the  relation  between  the  logos 
and  the  invisible  God  on  one  side,  and  the  world 
on  the  other.  The  earliest  fathers,  as  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tatian,  while  they  make  use  of  John's 
phraseology,  further  support  their  doctrines  by 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  which,  as  Liicke  observes, 
must  have  its  root  in  doctrines  which  were  known 
in  the  first  century.  But  from  Theophilus  of 
Antioch  downwards,  the  fathers,  mentioning  John 
by  name,  expressly  connect  their  elucidations 
with  the  canonical  foundation  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  without  the  granting  of  which  the  lan- 
guage of  Just  in  would  be  inexplicable  |  ( Hshausen, 
On  ihe  (Jenuitu itcss  of  iJie  I'cur  Gospels,  p.  otH>, 
sq.).  Accordingly,  adds  Lucke.  on  this  hide,  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  and  Epi>tle  lemains 
unassailable. 

On  similar  grounds  may  be  refuted  lhetschnei- 
dei\  teguments,  derived  from  the  auti-dooetic  cha- 
racter of  John's  Kpidle.  It  is  true,  docetism,  or 
the  idealistic  philosophy,  «;i>  not  full)  developed 
fafare    the  second    centui\;    but    .Is    BjCTtri    .\;-l»d 

before  the   lia P  Christ,  as   aas  bean  shown 

by  Ifoaheina,  VS  al<  !>,  and  .".  I       i  •     t 

Jewish  theology    and    Oriental    tbeoeophj    ha\  ing 

i  applied    to  the   Christian  doctrine    in   the 
apostolic    age,  are   to  1*'   found    in    the    Kpistlfa 

of  St.  P.uil.  and   it   would   be  uoac  countable  to 
kup;  I  he  fully  d<  \  eloped  it  oold 

have  first  made  iti  wee  in  t lie   V  pi  sties  of 

lr«  n.i  hi  and  pohoaip.      sVf   have  '.he  authority 
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of  (he  former  of  these  for  the  fact  that  Cerinthus 
taught  the  docetic  heresy  in  thelifetimeof  St.  John, 
in  the  simple  form  in  which  it  seems  to  be  at- 
tacked in  1  John  iv.  1-3  ;  ii.  22  ;  2  John  7. 

These  attacks  of  modern  writers  are  said  to 
nave  been  made  rather  by  way  of  experiment  than 
with  any  serious  view  of  undermining  the  genuine- 
ness of  John's  writings  ;  and  Liicke  concludes  his 
masterly  ryply  to  Bretschneider  in  these  words  : 
'  We  honour  and  respect  the  unprejudiced  divine, 
whose  modest  doubts  will  ever  have  the  merit 
of  having  promoted  once  more  the  scieniitic  ap- 
preciation and  established  certainty  respecting 
the  genuineness  and  canonical  dignity  of  such  a 
noble  portion  of  the  apostolical  literature'  (Intro- 
duction to  Comment.). 

Time  and  place  of  writing  the  First  Epistle. — 
On  this  head  nothing  certain  can  be  determined. 
It  has  been  conjectured  by  many  interpreters, 
ancient  and  modern,  that  it  was  written  at  the 
same  place  as  the  Gospel.  The  more  ancient 
tradition  places  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  at 
Ephesus,  and  a  less  authentic  report  refers  it  to 
the  island  of  Patmos.  Hug  (Introduction)  infers, 
from  the  absence  of  writing  materials  (3  John  13), 
that  all  John's  Epistles  were  composed  at  Pat- 
mos !  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  it  was 
written  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  in  which  was 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Apostle  (Euseb. 
Hist  Eccl.  iii.  23),  perhaps,,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Greek  church,  at  Ephesus  ;  but 
for  this  we  have  no  historical  warrant  (Liicke's 
Commentary). 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  the  time 
of  the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  although  it  was 
most  probably  posterior  to  the  Gospel,  which 
seems  to  be  referred  to  in  1  John  i.  4.  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Epistle  was  an  envelope  or 
accompaniment  to  the  Gospel,  and  that  they 
were  consequently  written  nearly  simultaneously 
(Hug's  Introd.).  As,  however,  the  period  when 
the  Gospel  was  written,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  tradition  and  criticism,  '  fluctuates  between 
the  sixth  and  ninth  decennium  of  the  first  cen- 
tury'  (Liicke's  Comment.),  we  are  at  a  loss 
for  data  on  which  to  found  any  probable  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  exact  time  of  the  writing  of 
the  Epistle  ;  but  that  it  was  posterior  to  the  Gospel 
is  further  rendered  probable  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  formed  on  such  a  view  of  t\\e  person  of  Jesus 
as  is  found  only  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  that  it 
abounds  in  allusions  to  the  speeches  of  Jesus,  as 
there  recorded.  Liicke  concludes,  from  its  re- 
sembling the  Gospel  in  its  apologetical  and  po- 
lemical allusions,  that  it  indicates  such  a  state 
of  the  Christian  community  as  proves  that  it 
must  be  posterior  even  to  the  last  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  consequently  that,  the  ancient  church 
was  justified  in  classing  it  among  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  which  all  bear  this  chronological  cha- 
racter. 

It  has  been  argued  by  several,  from  ch.  ii.  18 
(effxdrr)  wpa  icrrlv  .  that  the  Epistle  was  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  while  others, 
founding  their  conjecture  on  the  same  passage, 
maintain  the  very  reverse.  Among  the  former 
are  to  be  found  the  names  of  Hammond,  Grotius, 
Calovius,  Lange,  and  Hiienlein ;  and  among  the 
Utter  those  of  Baron ius,  Basnage,  Mill,  and  Le 
Clerc. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  argument,  in  re- 
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*pect  to  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written, 
derived  from  its  supposed  senile  tone  [John]  ) 
for,  although  the  style  is  somewhat  more  tauto- 
logical than  the  Go-pel,  this  can  be  accounted 
for  by  its  epistolary  character,  without  asciibing 
it  to  the  effects  of  senile  forget  fulness.  In  fact 
this  character  is  altogether  denied  by  some  of  th* 
ablest  crftics. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  who  were 
the  persons  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  addressed. 
Jn  ancient  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures 
it  frequently  bears  the  subscription  '  ad  Par- 
thos.7 This  title  is  also  given  to  it  by  St  Au- 
gustine ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  supposing 
that  John  ever  went  on  "a  mission  to  the  Par- 
thians.  Various  conjectures,  more  or  less  happy, 
have  been  made  to  account  for  this  inscription. 
Winston  (Comment,  on-  the  Three  Cath.  Ejrist.) 
supposes  that  the  true  superscription  was  7rpc»j 
irapdevovs,  to  the  virgins  (the  uncorr opted),  and 
that  irapdevovs  gave  rise  to  the  Latin  reading, 
Parthos.  Tins  conjecture  has  been  improve  1 
by  Hug  (Introd.),  who  observes  that  the  second 
Epistle,  addressed  to  the  '  elect  lady,'  is  called 
by  some  of  the  ancients,  including  Clem.  Alex. 
(Frag.  ed.  Potter,  p.  1011),  '  Epist.  ad  Vir- 
gines,'  irpbs  irapBtuous ;  that  this  phrase,  in  iJi 
abridged  form,  '  irpbs  irapdovs,'  occurred  as  a 
colophon  to  the  Second  Epistle,  and  that  this 
colophon  sometimes  appearing  as  a  superscription 
to  the  Second  Epistle,  to  which  it  seemed  unsuit- 
able, it  was  transferred  as  a  colophon  to  the  First. 
Wegscheider  ingeniously  conjectures  that  'ad 
Parthos1  was  a  mistake  for  'ad  Sparsos,"  and  ob- 
serves that  in  one  ancient  MS.  (which,  however, 
he  unfortunately  does  not  particularize),  it  is  both 
superscribed  and  subscribed  irpbs  tovs  Siaairapaa- 
[X€t/ovs,  i  to  the  dispersed."  This  conjecture  is 
further  favoured  by  the  corruption  '  ad  Spartos,' 
which  appears  in  a  Latin  Bible  in  the  Geneva 
Library,  of  the  eleventh  century.  Schblz  observes 
that  'ad  S  pars  os '  occurs  in  a  great  number  of 
MSS.  Various,  indeed,  have  been  the  hypotheses 
regarding  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was 
written,  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  fiorh 
the  absence  of  Old  Testament  references,  that  it 
was  addressed  to  Gentile  converts,  of  which  there 
were  several  congregations  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
John  exercised  his  apostolic  and  episcopal  func- 
tions. If  we  are  to  understand  the  term  catholic, 
as  applied  to  this  Epistle,  in  the  sense  of  circularj 
we  may  naturally  infer,  from  the  absence  of  the 
epistolary  form,  that  this  was  an  encyclical  letter 
addressed  to  several  of  John's  congregations,  and 
in  all  probability  to  the  churches  of  the  Apo- 
calypse [Epistles]. 

Object  a?id  design. — The  main  object  and  de- 
sign of  this  Epistle  has  been  generally  perceived 
to  consist  in  the  refutation  of  certain  errors  and 
heresies  in  the  churches  subject  to  St.  John'a 
episcopate.  But  opinions  are  divided  as  to  who 
the  teachers  of  these  heresies  were,  whether  Jews, 
Ebionites,  Gnostics,  Doceta,  Cerinthus  and  his 
followers,  or  finally  the  disciples  of  John  the" 
Baptist.  This  polemical  object  appears,  how* 
ever,  to  form  but  a  secondary  part  of  the  design 
of  John,  his  main  object  being  rather  to  enforce 
the  necessity  of  progressive  sanctirication,  ge. 
nuine  brotherly  love,  and  the  renunciation  of  tht 
world.  The  design  of  the  Epistle  is  didactif 
rather   than  polemical;  and   the  Apostle   ihow? 
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■Sat  the  great  aim  of  the  Christian  is  to  over- 
come the  world  :  in  corroboration  of  which  he 
appeals  to  the  threefold,  testimony  in  its  favour, 
showing  that  those  who  receive  the  witness  of  man 
Bliould  still  more  receive  the  witness  of  God  (1 
John  v.  8,9)  The  problem  of  the  Christian  life 
is  thus  by  faith  and  love  to  overcome  the  infidel 
and  antichristian  world,  whether  Jewish  or  pagan, 
wiiich  is  using  both  violence  and  stratagem  to 
destroy  the  Christian  faith.  The  Ebionites,  or 
Judaiziug  Christians,  recognized  only  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  and  in  their  rigid  monotheism 
could  not  lift  up  their  minds  to  the  divinity  of 
the  heavenly  logos  manifested  in  Christ;  while 
Cerinthus  denied  his  humanity,  reducing  it  to  a 
mere  docctis/n  or  appearance.  Against  both  these 
errors  the  polemical  portion  of  the  Epistle  seems 
to  be  addressed. 

Another  portion  of  this  Epistle  seems  directed 
against  a  certain  class  of  antinomian  Christians, 
who  perverted  Christian  liberty  into  antichristian 
licentiousness  and  libertinism,  and  decided  what 
was  sinful  or  otherwise,  not  according  to  the  posi- 
tive law  of  God,  but  by  their- own  internal  feel- 
ings— thus  confounding  light  and  darkness,  God 
and  the  worl.l.  This  vital  error  was  rather  to  be 
found  among  the  heathen  than  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, and  was  probably  founded  on  a  perversion 
of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

Allusion  lias  already  been  made  to  the  supposed 
senile  and  incoherent  character  of  the  epistle. 
Liicke,  who  in  his  Commentary  has  given  a 
copious  analysis  of  its  contents,  rejects  this  sup- 
position. Its  grace  and  cordiality,  adds  this  able 
and  discriminating  writer,  its  depth  and  simpli- 
city ;  in  spite  of  this  simplicity,  so  much  freshness  ; 
in  spite  of  obscurity  in  particulars,  so  great  oer- 
spicuity  in  the  whole;  in  spite  of  apparent  dis- 
order and  abruptness,  so  much  of  internal  order 
and  connection  ;  in  spite  of  explicitnoss  in  the 
prevailing  ideas,  so  much  of  slight  allusions  and 
touches  on  truths  that  have  been  expressed;  and 
then,  above  all,  this  elevated  and  pure  light  and 
love- image  of  Christianity — all  this  has,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  had  such  an  enchanting  effect 
on  all  nobler  minds,  as  to  make  this  epistle  a 
favourite  book,  especially  with  those  who  more 
particularly  take  up  Christianity  as  a  religion 
of  love,  a  religion  of  the  heart — who  seek  no 
light  without  warmth,  no  faith  and  no  know- 
ledge without  Love  and  deed,  and  who  endeavour 
to  render  the  communion  with  the  Redeemer 
effective  in  the  love  of  their  brother  S. •<■  Augus- 
tine, Traciat.  x.  in  Ep.  Johannu  ad  J'arthos. 
Luther's  Zvoiejache  Auslttj.  ed.  Walch.  vol.  ix. 
Bullinger,  In  Epist.  Joan,  aim  brcvi  et  catholica 

Expostt.  Kj  iscopius,  Lectt.  Sacr.  Whistau'i 
Commentary  on  the  '■'>  ('nth.  Ejust.  of  ,sy.  John, 
Morius,  Pro  ,>-t.    Lange»i>te  Sukrifitn 

des  Juhn.  Liicke  Commcnlar,  and  Biblical 
Cabinet  (ut  lUpra.) 

'1  in  rr  has  been  do  subject  oonrteetvd  with 
Biblical  literature  which  has  attracted  mote  at- 
tentiun  than  tins  epistle,  in  consequence  of  the 

controversies  which  have  existed   iin.ee  the  c - 

menrctnmt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  resjteoting 
the  oni  «  I   but  now   rejected   passage   in 

I  John  v.  7.  8.  Of  its  literary  biston  ire  shall 
uere  pre*  n1  out  readers  with  a  bi  i>  f  -1  etch. 

In  all  Use  first  printed  Bibles,  which  were  those 
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of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  amended  by  Jerome, 
the  clause  appeared  in  the  following  form  : — '  Kt 
spiritus  est  qui  testificator,  qnoniam  Christus  est 
Veritas.  Quoniam  ties  sunt  qui  testimonium 
dant  [in  ca3lo.  Pater,  Verbum,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus, 
et  hi  ties  unurn  sunt ;  et  ties  sunt  qui  testimonium 
dant  in  terra.]  spiritus.  aqua  et.  sanguis,  et  tres 
unum  sunt"  (bid.  Princeps,  1-162)  (And  it  is 
the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  Christ  is 
truth.  For  there  are  three  which  bear  witness  [iu 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  these  three  are  one;  and  there  are 
three  which  bear  witness  in  earth],  the  Spiiit,  and 
the  Water,  and  the  Blood,  and  these  three  are 
one).  Such  was  also  the  fi;rm  of  the  clause 
in  the  great  majority  of  manuscripts  of  the  Vul- 
gate. It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
generally  received  form  at  that  period.  But  when 
the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  appeared, 
which  was  that  of  Erasmus,  published  at  Basle 
in  lol6,  the  part  of  the  clause  which  we  have 
placed  within  brackets  (that  referring  to  the  three 
heavenly  witnesses)  was  wanting!  and  die  clause 
appeared  in  the  following  seemingly  mutilated 
form  : — Kal  to  irvtvud  iari  to  papTvpovv,  on  to 
it  v  e  v  fx  a  ioTtv  T]  dArjtfem-  on  Tpti%  tlaiv  o!  fJ-ap- 
rvpovi/TcS,  to  irviVjJLO..  Kal  to  vdwp,  Kal  to  at/xa, 
Kal  ol  Tpets  eiy  to  'iv  elfin*.  J  And  it  is  iht 
Spirit  which  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit 
is  truth.  For  there  are  thiee  which  bear  witness 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and  the  Blood,  ana 
these  three  agree  in  one.'  Hence  arose  the  li- 
terary controversy  respecting  the  genuineness  of 
the  clause,  which  has  continued  with  more  or 
less  of  asperity  to  our  own  times.  Erasmus  v/as 
attacked  by  Stunica,  one  of  llie  editors  of  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  of  which  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin  had  been  printed 
in  1714  (and  consequently  before  the  appearance 
of  Erasmus's  edition),  although  not  published  until 
1522.  Erasmus  replied  to  Stunica  by  observing 
that  he  had  faithfully  followed  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts from  wiiich  he  had  edited  his  text  ;  hut  pro- 
fessed his  readuie.-s  to  insert  the  clause  in  another 
edition,  provided  but  a  single  Greek  manuscript 
was  footid  to  contain  it.  Such  a  manuscript  uas 
fooiid  in  England  ;  upon  which  Erasmus,  although 
entertaining  strong  suspicions  respecting  this  ma- 
nuscript, yet,  faithful  to  his  word,  inserted  the 
clause  iu  his  third  edition,  which  was  published 
in  l.")22,  as  follows: — Kal  to  iryevua  tan  to 
pxtprvpovv,  oti  to  irvtvptx  ianu  ?;  a\vdtta'  on 
Tptls  tiaiv  ol  papTupovvTes  iv  Tip  ovpavw,  naTTip, 
Koyoi,  Kal  irvtvua  ayiov,  Kal  ouroi  ol  Tpt7s  tv  tioi" 
Kal  Tpils  ticlv  ol  uapTvpovvTts  iv  Tij  yf],  7n  et'^a, 
Kal  vdwp,  Kal  aipa,  Kal  ol  Tpt7<i  (Is  to  tv  t\o~iv.  Kl 
t-i)v  uapTvplav,  k.  t.  A.  '  And  it  is  the  Spii  it  w  Inch 
lie:uet.i  w  itneee,  because  the  Spirit  !•«  truth.     1\  r 

there  are    tinee    wiiich    bear    witness    ill    iie.nen, 
Father,  \\  oni,  and    Holy    Spirit,  and    these    three 
are  one  ;    and    tliere  are    three  winch  beai   Witness 
in  earth,  Spirit,  and   \\  ater,  and  Blood,  and  | 
■  jree  'ii  i  ii.\ 

Indeed,  the  ai>-ence  of   the    article    tiein   ti.» 

iiuuiis  m  the  disputed  passage  in  this  pretended 
inamivi  |t  i>  ei  iteell  mrfcuient  n>  excite  sua 
pu  inns  of,  if  nut  eomplefely  to  averthcow,  in 
gemiioenaati     ^  bal  has    b»  i  ime  of  the   mana« 

pi  is  not  known]  but  it  is  generally  belu 
to  ha\e  i    .  .  .me  with  ti;at  now  poeeessed  bv 

the  I  I  Triliitj  College,  Dublin,  c  died  th« 
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Codex  Montfoitianus,  or  Dublinensis,  in  which 
the  disputed  clause  thus  appears  : — Kal  rb  nvev/xd 
4(Tti  rb  fiaprvpovv,  '6ri  6  Xpi<TT6s  iariv  aArjdeia, 
"On  rpus  elo~iv  ol  /xaprvpovvres  iv  Tip  ovpavcp,  ira- 
r))p,  \6yos,  kuX  Truevfia  ayiov,  Kal  ovroi  ol  rpels 
'4v  ilcriu.  Kal  rpe?s  elo~tv  ol  /xaprvpovvres  iv  rfj  yfj, 
vvev/xa,  v8a>p,  Kal  al/xa.  Et  rrjv,  K.  r.  \.  '  And  it 
is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  Christ  is 
truth.  For  there  are  three  which  bear  witness  in 
heaven,  Father,  Word,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  these 
three  are  one ;  and  there  are  three  which  bear  wit- 
ness in  earth,  Spirit,  Water,  and  Blood.  If  we 
receive,  &c.'  (without  the  final  clause.)  The 
Dublin  manuscript  thus  differs  from  the  text  of 
Erasmus's  third  edition  in  its  remarkable  omis- 
sion of  the  final  clause,  as  well  as  in  its  omission 
of  Kal  before  vSup,  while  it  differs  still  more  from 
the  text  of  the  supposed  Codex  Britannicus,  as 
described  by  Erasmus  himself,  when  he  observes 
(Annot.  p.  697,  ed.  4)  : — '  Veruntamen,  ne  quid 
dissimulem,  repertus  est  apud  Anglos  Graecus 
codex  unus,  in  quo  habetur  quod  in  Vulgaris 
deest;  scriptum  est  enim  in  hunc  modum  :' — 
on  rpels  eicrtv  ol  fiaprvpovvres  iv  tcS  ovpavia, 
iraTTjp,  \6yos,  Kal  irv^vfJia,  Kal  ovroi  ol  rpeis  'iv 
elaiv  Kal  •  rpets  elo~iv  fxaprvpovvns  iv  rrj  yijy 
T-vev/xa,  vScop,  Kal  ai/xa  its*  rfyv  fxaprvpiav  ru>v 
avdpdoTrow,  k.t.A.  i  And  that  I  may  not  dis- 
semble, there  lias  been  discovered  one  manuscript 
in  England,  in  which  the  clause  is  found  which 
is  wanting  in  the  vulgar  text  of  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts ;  for  it  is  thus  written  :  "  For  there  are 
three  which  bear  witness  in  heaven,  Father,  Word, 
and  Spirit,  and  these  three  are  one ;  and  there 
are  three  bearing  witness  on  earth,  Spirit,  Water, 
and  Blood,  into  *  the  testimony  of  men,''  '  &c. ; 
while  on  another  occasion  he  observes  that  *  the 
British  MS.  had  ovroi  ol  rpels  (these  three),  while 
the  Spanish  edition  had  only  /cat  ol  rpfis  (and  the 
three),  which  was  also  the  case  in  the  Spirit, 
Water,  and  Blood ;  that  the  British  had  'iv  ito~t 
(are  one),  the  Spanish  els  rb  'iv  etVty  (agree  in 
one),  and  finally  that  the  British  added  to  the 
earthly  witnesses  Kal  ol  rpsis  ety  rb  'iv  etVt  (and 
the  three  agree  in  one),  which  was  not  here 
added  in  the  Spanish  edition.'  The  Dublin 
manuscript  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
older  than  the  thirteenth,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains the  Latin  chapters,  which  belong  to  this 
century.  It  is  also  the  only  Greek  manuscript 
which  follows  the  Vulgate  in  reading  Xpiar6s  for 
irvivfxa  in  the  6th,  and  3>jj.€v  for  io-fxev  in  the  20th 
verse  of  this  chapter.  It  reads,  however,  dtos, 
where  the  Vulgate  reads  quod  (1  Tim.  iii.  16); 
which  shows  that  it  is  not  a  servile  imitation  of 
that  version,  as  some  have  supposed.  The  clause 
has  been  also  found,  although  in  a  form  still  more 
corrupt,  ill  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  (Cod. 
Ottobon.  298),  of  the  fifteenth  century,  first  col- 
lated by  Dr.  Scholz.  of  Bonn,  as  follows : — "Ort 
rpeis  elo~iv  ol  fxaprvpovvres  awb  rod  ovpavov,  irarfyp, 
\6yos,  Kal  irvevfxa  ayiov,  Kal  ol  rpe?s  ety  rb  'iv  elaiv' 
Kal  Tpelj  slo~iv  ol  fxaprvpovvres  curb  rr)s  yrjs,  rb 
-rrvev/xa,  Kal  rb  vb~u)p,  Kal  rb  alfxa.  El  rrjv  fxaprvpiav, 
*.r.\.  'For  there  are  three  which  bear  witness 
from  heaven,  Father,  Word,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  three  agree  in  one ;  and  there  are  three  which 

*  This  is  probably  a  misprint. 


bear  witness  from  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  W>ifer 
and  the  Blood.  If  we  receive,  &c.'  The  Latir 
Vulgate,  which  is  annexed,  also  omits  tie  fina. 
clause  of  the  8th  verse  in  this  copy. 

Toe  above  is  the  amount  of  Greek  manuscnnt 
authority  for  this  celebrated  clause  ;  for  althougn 
all  the  libraries  in  existence  have  been  examined, 
no  other  copy  has  been  found  which  contains  a 
vestige  of  it.*  Nor  has  it  been  once  cited  by  a 
single  Greek  father,  although  abundant  opportu- 
nities presented  tnemselves  for  introducing  it, 
which  they  could  not  have  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves of,  had  it  existed  in  their  copies ;  but  they 
have  invariably  cited  the  passage  as  it  has  been 
preserved  in  all  the  ancient  manuscripts.  It 
found  its  way,  however,  into  the  received  text 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  having  been  copied  from 
Erasmus's  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  editions  (1522, 
1527,  and  1535),  with  more  or  less  of  variation, 
into  all  Stephens's  editions,  from  the  third  or  folio 
edition  of  which  it  was  adopted  by  Beza  in  all 
his  editions,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in 
1565,  and  again  by  Elzevir,  in  his  edition  of 
1624,  to  which  his  anonymous  editor  gave  the 
name  of  Textus  undique  receptus.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  form  which  it  finally  assumed  in  these 
editions : — "Ort  rpsis  elcriv  ol  /xaprvpovvns  it 
rep  ovpavcp,  6  irarfyp,  6  \6yos.  Kal  rb  ayiov  irvevua' 
Kal  ovroi  ol  rpels  ev  etcrr  8.  Kal  rpzls  tlcriv  ol  fxap- 
rvpovvres  iv  rrj  777,  rb  Trvev/xa,  Kal  rb  vdup,  Kal  rb 
alua'  Kal  ol  rpe7s  ety  rb  'iv  eicrtv.  '  For  there 
are  three  which  bear  witness  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  these 
three  are  one  :  and  there  are  three  which  beai 
witness  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and 
the  Blood,  and  the  three  agree  in  one.' 

The  earliest  Greek  form  in  which  the-  disputed 
clause  is  found  is  contained  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  held 
in  1215,  viz.  : — "On  TpeTy  elaiv  ol  /xaprvpovvres 
iv  ovpavcp,  6  irarrjp,  \6yos,  Kal  ivvsvfxa  ayiov'  Kai 
r  ovroi  ol  rpus  'iv  eiatv,  Kadc\>s  5e  Trpocrridrjon 
*  *  *  *  Kaditis  iv  rial  ku>8t]^iv  evpio~Kerat. 
'For  there  are  three  which  bear  witness  in  heaven, 
the  Father,  Word,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  these 
three  are  one;  and  it  is  immediately  added 
sx  #  #  #  as  jt  js  fminci  }n  some  copies.'  The 
omitted  passages,  represented  by  the  asterisks,  are 
thus  supplied  in  the  original : — Statimque  sub- 
jungitur,  Et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  hi 
terra,  spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis ;  et  tres  unurn  sunt ; 
sicut  in  codicibus  quibusdam.invenitur.  'And  it 
is  immediately  added,  and  there  are  three  which 
bear  witness  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  the  Water,  and 
the  Blood  ;  and  these  three  are  one,  as  is  found 
in  some  copies ;'  meaning  that  the  final  clause, 
et  hi  tres  unum  sunt  (and  these  three  are  oneSj, 
is  found  in  some  copies  of  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
•  The  first  Greek  writer  who  absolutely  cites  any 
part  of  it  is  Manuel  Calecas,  a  Dominican  monk 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  has  the  words — 
rpiis  tlcriv  ol  /xaprvpovvres,  6  irarrjp,  6  \6yos,  Kal 
rb  irvevfxa  rb  ayiov.  'There  are  three  which  beai 
witness,    the    Father,  the    Word,  and   the  Holy 

*  There  are  above  one  hundred  and  eighty 
Greek  manuscripts  of  this  Epistle,  known  to  exist 
in  various  libraries,  written  between  the  fifth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  not  one  of  which  contain*  » 
vestige  of  the  disputed  clause. 
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Spirit;'  and  in  the  next  century  it  is  thus  cited 
by  Joseph  Bryennius,  a  Gretsk  monk  : — Kal  rb 
KVfvfjid  iari  /xaprvpodv,  ori  6  Xp  io~  r  6  s  eartv  77 
a\r)9ei.a.  bri  rpeis  slaw  ol  /Mzprvpovvres  iv  rtp 
ovpaucp,  6  narfyp,  6  \6yos,  Kal  rb  irvev/j-a  rb  Hyiov 
Kal  outoi  ol  rpus  eV  fieri.  Kal  rpe7s  slo~iv  ol  fxap- 
rvpouuTfs  iv  rf)  yrj,  rb  irvtviua,  rb  vb<ap,  Kal  rb 
al/xa.  'And  it  is  the  Spirit  which  beareth  witness, 
because  Christ  is  truth.  For  there  are  three  which 
bear  witness  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  these  three  are  one ; 
and  there  are  three  which  bear  witness  on  earth, 
the  Spirit,  the  Water,  and  the  Blood." 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  these  writers  all 
omit  the  h'nal  clause  of  the  8th  verse,  contrary  to 
the  authority  of  all  the  Greek  manuscripts,  and 
in  this  they  were  followed  by  the  Complutensian 
editors,  whose  form  of  the  verse  we  have  not  before 
noticed,  as  it  does  not  appear  whether  they  had  any 
manuscript  authority  whatever  for  the  clause, 
which,  however,  they  inserted  in  their  splendid 
Polyglott  edition,  begun  in  1502,  finished  in 
1517,  but  not  published  until  1522,  wherein  it 
appears  in  the  following  form  : — Kal  rb  7rv€V[xd 
e'errt  rb  /xaprvpovv.  bri  rb  -w  v  e  v  /x  a.  ecrriv  r\  aXr\- 
6eia.  on  rpsis  elo~iv  ol  jxaprvpovvres,  eV  rip  ovpavip, 
6  iraryp,  Kal  6  \6yos,  Kal  rb  dyiov  irvev/xa'  k  al  oi 
rpe7s  els  rb  kv  etcrx.  Kal  rpsis  slaiu  ol  f.i.c.prv- 
povi/res  iirl  rrjs  yys,  rb  iryev/xa,  Kal  rb  vbmp,  Kal 
rb  aip-a.  Et  ttji/  [xaprvpiav,  k.  t.  A..  '  And  it  is  the 
Spirit  which  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit 
is  truth.  For  there  are  three  which  bear  witness 
m  heaven,  the  Father,  and  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  three  agree  in  one  (as  in 
Cod.  Ottob.j  ;  and  there  are  three  which  bear 
witness  on  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and 
the  Blood.  If  we  receive,  &c."  These  editors 
have  thus  also  omitted  the  final  clause  of  the  8th 
verse,  ;is  well  in  the  Greek  as  in  their  edition  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  For  this  latter  omission  they 
had  the  authority  of  several  modern  manuscripts 
of  th?  Yrulgate,  and  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  to 
which  they  add  in  a  note  that  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, who  had  charged  the  Arians  with  having 
forged  this  final  clause,  which  had  been  inter- 
preted by  the  Abbot  Joachim  to  have  implied  a 
unity  of  love  and  consent  only,  and  not  of  essence. 

This  Goal  clause  of  the  8th  verse,  however,  exists 
in  all   manuscript*  of  the  Vulgate  written  before 

the  thirteenth  century, and  in  the  printed  editions 
published  by  authority  of  the  Roman  See  since  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  have  hi  tres  unum  sunt. 
The  clause  of  the  three  heavenly  witue&sei  is 
also  absent  from  all  existing  manuscript!  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  written  between  the  eighth  and 
tenth  centuries,  anterior  to  which  date  theie  is  no 
manuscript  of  this  version  now  in  existence,   con- 

taining  the  Catholic  Epistles*  Noi  has  any  writer 
of  the  western  church  cited  foe  passage  before 
(  issiodoru!  at  Ihe  close  of  the  »i\th  century, 
although  even  the  fact  of  his  having  done  *so  is 
luubted  by  Porson  (ui  infn  .  There  is*  indeed, 
■  preface  to  the  oanonical  ISpistles,  hearing  the 

n.ii <i  St.  Jerome,  in  which  the  omission  of  this 

clause   i  sai  ribed  to  '  false  translaton  ;'  '"it  tins, 
u*  we  ihall  hereafter  iee,  >>  -i  lb)  iei  $  ■    The  < 
is  also  wanting   in   all  the  manuscript!  <>f  the 
Byriac,  Armenian,  and  oilier  ancient  vsrs 

Prom  the  circumstance,  bswsvet,  of  the  claass 

n  (pie, t. i'ii  having  I x-i-ii   cited  hi    two   m>rth-w  > -a 
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African  writers  of  the  fifth  century — Vigilius, 
Bishop  of  Thapsus  (the  supposed  author  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed),  and  Victor  Vitensis,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Vandal  persecution — it  has  been  fairly 
presumed  that  it.  existed  in  their  time  in  some  of 
the  African  copies  of  the  old  Latin  version,  from 
whence,  or  from  the  citations  of  these  writers,  it 
may  have  found  its  way  into  the  later  manuscripts 
of  the  Vulgate.  It  is  thus  cited  by  Victor,  as 
contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up 
by  Eaigenius,  Bishop  of  Carthage  -.  —  Ties  sunt  qui 
testimonium  perhibent  in  ccelo,  Pater,  Veibum, 
et  Spiritus  Sanctus,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.  '  There 
are  three  which  furnish  testimony  in  heaven,  trie 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  these 
three  are  one.'  \igilius,  however,  cites  it  in  so 
many  various  ways,  that  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  his  authority  ;  he  transposes  the  clauses 
thus: — 'Johannes  Evangelists  adPartlios:  tres 
sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  terra,  aqua, 
sanguis,  et  caro,  et  tres  in  nobis  sunt,  et  tres  sunt 
qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  ccelo,  Pater,  Verhum, 
et  Spiritus,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt "  (John  the  Evan- 
gelist to  the  Parthians  :  There  are  three  which 
furnish  testimony  in  earth,  the  Water,  the  Blood, 
and  the  Flesh,  and  the  three  aie  in  ?<s  ;  and  there 
are  three  which  offer  testimony  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  these  three 
are  one).  Contra  Variinadum.  And  again, 4  Ties 
sunt  qui  testimonium  dicunt  in  coelo,  Pater,  et 
Verbum,  et  Spiritus,  et  in  Christo  Jesu  union 
sunt'1  (There  are  three  which  speak  testimony  in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and 
the  three  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus).  After  this  it  is 
cited  by  St.  Fulgentius,  Bishop  of  Rusopa,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  but  omitted  in  the 
same  century  by  Facundus,  Bishop  of  Hermione 
from  which  it  is  at  least  evident  that  the  copies  m 
that  age  and  country  varied.  Hut,  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  the  whole  clause  is  thus  cited  l>y 
St.  Augustine  of  Hippo; — Tree  sunt  testes,  Spi- 
ritus, aqua,  et  sanyuio,  et  tres  union  sunt.  l  There 
are  three  witnesses,  the  Sj/irit,  and  the  Water, 
and  the  Blood,  and  these  three  are  one.'  Ter- 
tullian  and  Cyprian  have  been  supposed,  indeed, 
to  have  referred  to  the  clause,  but  the  proof  ot 
this  depends  on  the  proof  of  the  previous  fact, 
whether  the  clause  existed  or  not  in  their  copies. 
The  citation  of  Cyprian,  'Qui  Ires  unum  sunt' 
(which  three  are  one),  and  of  Teitullian,  '  et  hi 
tres  unum  sunt  '  (anil  these  three  are  one),  belong 
equally  to  the  eighth  as  well  as  the  seventh  \eise; 
and  there  is  nothing  Surprising  in  these  fathers 
mystical! v  applying  the  spirit,  the  water, and  the 
blood,  to  signify  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
as  u.i>  evidently  done  by  Augustino  at   a   hitei 

period  {('mil.  Masimin.  iii.  22;   and    by   Kuche- 
riiiS  in  the  6th  centm  \    . 

It  has  !>ec:i  maintained  that,  although  no  in- 
cient  Greek  manuscripts  now  extaot  contain  the 
chutes,  it  must  have  existed  in  tome  of,  those 
which  were  used  hj  the  original  editors,  esiiecially 
Robert  Stephen!  In  his  beautiful  Rilio  edition 
(1j50)  Stephens  rites  seven  Greek  manuscripts  in 
the  Catholic  1  j  is(  •  v  v(  whioh  he  liad  three  from 
the  Kind's  lihrary.  When  any  w  ids  aie 
omitted  in  an)    Of*   hi!    mat  icei    in 

his  teal  sn  obslm  i»  fare  lbs  i.  and  i 

•mall  Msnieirole  or  crotchet  sftei  the  last.  In  the 

in  question  the  obelus   is   placed  net    i 

iv  ry  uvpavtf.  and   the  CTOtchet   immediately  altex 
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these  words ;  from  which  it  has  heen  inferred  that 
these  words  only,  and  not  the  whole  passage,  were 
absent  from  his  seven  MSS.  Subsequent,  in- 
quiries, however,  undertaken  by  Lucas  Brugensis, 
Father  Simon,  and  the  late  Bishop  Marsh,  seem 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  crotchet  was  inserted  in 
the  wrong  place;  for  not  one  of  the  manuscripts 
now  in  the  King's  library  contains  the  passage; 
and  one  of  Stephens's  manuscripts;  now  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  is  equally  without  it. 
Archdeacon  Travis,  indeed,  denies  the  identity 
of  this  manuscript;  but  Bishop  Marsh  (Letters  to 
Travis)  shows  that  the  probability  of  their  iden- 
tity is  as  two  nonillions  to  a  unity.  Bishop 
Marsh's  Letters  to  Travis  have  been  in  other 
respects  truly  designated  as  'amass  of  recondite 
and  useful  biblical  erudition.'  We  have  men- 
tioned this  circumstance  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  fully  understand  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
which  we  shall  presently  refer  to :  '  The  three 
witnesses  have  been  established  in  our  Greek 
Testament,  by  the  prudence  of  Erasmus,  the 
honest  bigotry  of  the  Complutensian  editors,  the 
typographical  fraud  or  error  of  Robert  Stephens,  in 
the  placing  of  a  crotchet,  or  the  deliberate  fraud 
or  strange  misapprehension  of  Theodore  Beza.' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  literary 
controversies  to  which  this  famous  clause  has 
given  rise,  of  which  a  more  complete  account  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Charles  Butler's  Horce  Biblicce. 
The  earliest  was  the  dispute  between  Erasmus 
and  Lee,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  and  be- 
tween Erasmus  and  Stunica,  one  of  the  Complu- 
tensian editors.  Erasmus  was  the  first  to  suspect 
the  genuineness  of  the  preface  to  the  Canonical 
Epistles  above  referred  to,  which  ascribes  the 
omission  of  the  clause  to  false  translators  or 
transcribers.  The  genuineness  of  this  preface, 
which  led  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  charge  St.  Jerome 
with  being  the  fabricator  of  the  disputed  clause 
(whereas  it  is  certain  that  that  learned  Father 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  its  existence)  of 
the  text,  is  now  given  up.  It  is  considered  in 
the  Benedictine  edition  of  Jerome's  works  to  be 
a  forgery  of  the  9th  century  (Burigni,  Vie  d'E- 
rasnie,  Paris,  1757,  i.  372-381;  ii.  163-175; 
Crit.  Sac.  vii.  1229). 

It.  was  afterwards  attacked  by  Sandius  the 
Arian  (Nucleus  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  Cosmopoli  1669; 
and  Interpret.  Paradox,  in  Johan.).  it  was  de- 
fended by  Selden  (De  Synedricis  Ebrceor.)  and 
ably  attacked  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Father 
Simon  (Hist.  Critique  du  Texte,  1680,  &c.  &c). 
It  was  defended  again  by  Martin  (pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed church  in  Utiecht,  1717),  who  was  replied 
to  by  Thomas  Emlyn,  the  celebrated  and  much 
persecuted  English  Presbyterian  (A  full  Inquiry, 
&c.  1715-1720J,  and  by  Caesar  de  Missy,  French 
preacher  in  the  Savoy.  There  are  other  able 
treatises  on  the  same  side  by  Dr.  Benson,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  the  learned  j.uiuter  Mr.  Bowyer ; 
and  in  its  favour  by  Smith  (1690),  Kettner, 
Gaiamy  (1722),  as  well  as  by  Bossuet  (16 — ), 
and  by  Calmet  (1720)  in  France,  and  Semler 
in  Geimany  (1751).  In  Germany  it  was  also 
attacked  by  Schmidt  {Hist.  Antigua,  1774),  and 
Miehaelis,  in  his  Introduction ;  but  found  an  able 
defender  in  the  excellent  Bengel  (Gnomon,  1773), 
who  conceived  that  the  passage  contained  a  divine 
internal  evidence,  but  at  the  same  time  maintained 
that  its  genuineness  depended  on  the  transposition 


of  the  two  verses  so  as  to  make  the  earthly  witness** 
precede  the  heavenly,  according  to  the  citation 
(supra)  of  Vig.ilius  of  Thapsus.  (See  Christian 
Remembrancer,  vol.  iv.  p.  43,  note.) 

The  third  and  most  important  stage  of  tne 
controversy  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the 
note  of  Gibbon,  above  referred  to,  and  which  was 
attacked  by  Archdeacon  Travis  in  three  letters, 
1784-1786.  This  publication  gave  rise  to  the 
most  celebrated  work  which  had  yet  appeared  on 
the  subject,  Professor  Poison's  Letters  (1788): 
'  an  eternal  monument  of  his  uncommon  erudition, 
sagacity,  and  tact '  (Horce  Biblicce).  Mr.  Butler 
concludes  his  enumeration  with  the  Observations 
of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  on  the  text  of  the  heavenly 
witnesses  (1805). 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  detail 
in  regard  to  the  principal  publications  which  have 
appeared  on  the  subject  since  this  period.  We 
shall  only  refer  to  a  few  of  the  principal.  Gries- 
bach's  Diatribe,  at.  the  close  of  the  second  volume 
of  his  celebrated  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament (1806),  contains  a  complete  and  masterly 
view  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides;  but  as  this 
eminent  critic  had  completely  rejected  the  passage 
from  the  text,  he  met  with  an  indefatigable  adver- 
sary in  this  country  in  the  late  Bishop  Burgess. 
See  his  Vindication  (1821  >,  and  Introduction 
(1833).  The  writings  of  this  prelate  drew  down 
many  learned  replies,  but  his  most  able  and  suc- 
cessful opponent  was  Dr.  Turton,  Regius  Professor 
at  Cambridge,  and  now  Dean  of  Westminster 
(see  especially  Dean  Turtons  Vindication  of  the 
Literary  Character  of  Professor  P  or  son  from 
the  Animadversions  of  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Burgess,  D.D.,  §c,  published  under  the  name  of 
Crito-Cantabrigiensis,  1827).  A  temperate  vindi- 
cation of  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  had  been 
published  by  the  late  Bishop  Middleron  (1808), 
in  his  work  on  the  Greek  article,  which  was  also 
replied  to  by  Dr.  Turton  (tit  supra).  The  Memoir 
of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses (1830),  by  the  Rev.  W.  Orme,  contains 
interesting  critical  notices  of  the  principal  writers 
on  both  sides  of  this  much  agitated  question. 

In  the  year  1834,  Dr.  Wiseman  renewed  tlie 
controversy  in  favour  of  the  clause,  in  Two  Letters 
in  the  Catholic  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  and  iii.,  reprinted 
at  Rome,  1835.  Dr.  Wiseman's  principal  argu- 
ments are  founded  on  the  citations  in  African 
writers.  He  supposes  that  there  were  two  ancient 
recensions  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Italian,  from  which, 
as  well  as  from  theGi  eek  MSS.,  the  clause  had  been 
lost  at  an  early  period,  and  the  African.  He  sup- 
poses that  this  recension  contained  the  clause  which 
existed  in  the  Greek  MSS.  from  which  it  was  made, 
and  that  these  were  of  greater  antiquity  than  any 
we  can  now  inspect.  He  further  maintains,  after 
Eichhorn,  that,  as  the  Greek  language  was  suffi- 
ciently known  in  Italy  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  an  early  translation  of  the  Latin  in  that 
country,  Africa  was  most  probably  the  birth- 
place of  the  primary  Latin  translation,  and  that 
consequently  the  African  recension  of  this  version 
is  far  superior  in  authority  to  the  Italian.  He 
therefore  draws  the  inference  that.  '  the  existence 
of  an  African  recension  containing  the  verse  gives 
us  a  right  to  consider  as  quotations  passages  cf 
African  writers  (such  as  those  of  Cyprian  and 
Tertullian)  which  in  the  works  of  Italian  authori 
might   be  considered   doubtful.'      As,   howeve^ 
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Augustine's  acknowledged  writings  all  evince  his 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  this  passage,  Dr. 
Wiseman  supposes  that  Augustine  ordinarily 
made  use  of  the  Italian  recension,  which  did  not 
Contain  it.  However  he  adduces  the  authority 
of  a  manuscript,  of  the  Speculum  of  Augustine 
'preserved  at  Rome,  in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy 
Cross  of  Jerusalem,  to  prove  that  Augustine  occa- 
sionally used  the  African  recension,  and  that  he 
has    cited    the    identical    passage  as    follows: — 

Item  Johannis  in  jEpistola Item  ill ic  Ties 

sunt  qui  testimonium  dicunt  in  coelo,  Pater, 
Verhnm  et  Spiritus  Sanctus,  et  hi  ties  imiira 
sunt  (cap.  ii.  fol.  19,  De  Distinct.  Personarum). 
Dr.  Wiseman  supposes  this  manuscript,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Blanchini,  to  have  been  written  in 
the  seventh  century.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
proved  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  Augustine.  (See 
Wright's  Appendix  to  his  Translation  of  Seller  s 
Hermeneutics,  which  contains  some  account  of 
the  state  of  the  controversy  respecting  this  clause 
to  the  year  1835;  also  Home's  Introduction,  8th 
edition,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.p.  185,  vol.  iv.  p.  448-471). 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  literary  history  of  the  clause,  since  this 
period,  properly  belongs  to  the  history  of  editions 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  clause  appears  in  the 
principal  printed  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
before  the  time  of  Griesbach.  These  were  the 
editions  of  Mill  (1707),  Bengel  (1734),  and 
Wetstein  (1751);  the  two  former  of  whom  held 
it  to  be  genuine.  Since  the  time  of  Griesbach  it 
has  been  generally  omitted  in  all  critical  editions, 
and  especially  in  that  of  the  learned  Roman 
Catholic  Professor  Scholz,  of  Bonn  (1836),  who, 
though  following  a  different  system  of  recensions 
from  that  of  Griesbach,  has  altogether  rejected  the 
passage  from  the  text  as  decidedly  spurious,  and 
as  opposed  to  the  authority  of  all  authentic  Greek 
MSS.,  of  all  ancient  MSS.,  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  of  t lie  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  Fathers. 
The  venerable  Bishop  Burgess  replied  to  Schola 
three  weeks  before  nis  death,  in  1836. 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  respecting  the 
internal  evidence  for  and  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  passage.  The  advocates  of  the  clause 
have  generally  maintained  that  the  context  re- 
quires its  insertion,  while  its  adversaries  maintain 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  argument  is  destroyed 
by  it.  Liicke,  one  of  the  ablest  modern  com- 
mentators on  St.  John's  writings,  maintains  that 
internal  evidence  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
reject  the  postage,  inasmuch  (besides  other  rea- 
sons) as  St.  John  never  uses  6  7rcvH}p  and  6  \6yos 
as  correlates,  but  ordinarily,  like  St.  Paul,  and 
every  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament,  asso- 
ciates 6  vlos  with  6  TTCLT-fip  (ii-  22,  23;  iv.  11; 
v.  9,  11,  20,  &c),  and  always  refers  the  \6yos 
ill  Christ  to  6  9e6s,  and  not  to  6  irarrip.  He 
unites  with  tliose  critics  who  look  upon  the  re- 
jected  pi-  i  je  .i^  in  .ill. vol  ical  glott)  which  found 
ils  w;iy    into  1 1  n*    Latin   text,  where    it   has,  'ever 

since  the  fourth  century,  firmly,  maintained  its 
place  us  a  welcome  and  protective  passage.1  &c. 
He  add*,  however!  thai  ejtegetica]  conscience  will, 
in  our  age,  forbid  the  mosj  orthodox  to  apply  this 
nassage,  even  if  it  were  genuine,  for  iucn  a  pur- 
l«ote,  as  cV  t/Vcu  h.is  (pule  a  different  ien*e  from 
thai  which  ii  required  by  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Here  Liicke  fully  coincide*  with  the 
late  Ruhop  Middleton  {(ireek  Article).      Liicke'i 


conclusion  is  a  strong  one.  *  Either  these  words 
are  genuine,  and  the  Epistle,  in  this  case,  a  pro- 
duction of  the  third  or  fourth  century,  or  the 
Epistle  is  a  genuine  work  of  St.  John's,  and  then 
these  words  spurious.' 

The  latest  attempt  to  vindicate  the  genuineness 
of  the  passage  is  that  of  M.  Gaussen  of  Geneva,  in 
his  Theopneustia  (1839).  But  his  reasonings  are 
founded  on  a  palpable  error — the  interpolation  of 
the  words  eu  rfj  yfj  (in  the  earth)  in  the  eighth 
verse,  which  he  absolutely  cites  upon  the  authority 
of  Griesbaclf s  text,  where  they  do  not  exist ! 
The  corresponding  words  in  terra  are,  indeed, 
found  in  the  present  text,  of  some  MSS.  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  of  some  ancient  writers,  although 
wanting  in  the  seventh  verse. 

Luther  uniformly  rejected  this  clause  from  all 
his  translations.  It  is  absent  from  his  last  edi- 
tion (1546),  published  after  his  death,  and  was 
first  inserted  in  the  Frankfort  edition  of  1574,  but 
again  omitted  in  1583,  and  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions. Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, with  the  exception  of  the  Wit  tern  berg  edition 
of  1607,  its  insertion  has  been  general.  This 
was,  however,  in  opposition  to  Luther's  injunction. 

It  is  inserted  in  all  the  early  English  printed 
versions,  commencing  with  Coverdale's  in  1536, 
but  is  generally  printed  either  in  brackets  or  in 
smaller  letters.  It  was,  however,  printed  in  the 
editions  of  1536,  1552,  and  in  the  Geneva  Bible 
(1557),  without  any  marks  of  doubt.  It  found 
its  way  perhaps  from  Beza's  Greek  Testament 
into  the  then  authorized  English  version.  The  fol- 
lowing is  probably  the  oldest  form  extant,  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  English  language,  in  a 
translation  from  the  Vulgate  earlier  than  the  time 
of  WiolifF: — *  For  three  ben  that  geven  witness- 
ing in  heven,  the  Fadir,  the  Word  or  Sone,  and 
the  Holy  Ghoost,  and  these  three  ben  oon  ;  and 
three  ben  that  geven  witnessing  in  erthe,  the 
Spirit,  Water,  and  Blood,  and  these  three  ben 
oon'  [Scriptures,  Holy]. — W.  W. 

JOHN,  EPISTLES,  II.  and  III.  [Antii.h 
gomena,  see  John]. 

JOHN   MARK.     [Mark.] 

JOHN  HYRCANUS.     [Maccabees.] 

JOIADA  (5TJ*1\  contraction  of  Jehoiada, 
which  see),  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  successor  to 
Eliashib,  or  Joashib,  who  lived  under  Nehemiah, 
about  b.c.  431  (Neh.  xiii.  28). 

JOKSHAN  (|£;Pt\  fowler;  Sept.  'Iefefr),  se- 
cond son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  whose  sons 
Sbeba  and  Dedan  appear  to  have  been  the 
ancestors  of  the  BabtMODa  and  Dedl miles,  who 
peopled  a  part  of  Arabia  Felix  (Gen.  x\v.  2,  3) 
[Arabia]. 

JOKTAN  (flpPj  Mtotti  Sept.  'UKrdv),  cm« 
of  the  sons  of  Ever,  a  descendant  from  Shem 
(Gen*  x.  2">,  2t>  \  and  the  tuppoeed  progenitor  of 
many  tribes  in  Southern  Arabia,     The  Arabiaoi 

call    him   Kahtan,   and    recognise  him    as    one    of 
the     principal     founder!     of     their    nation.        vc 
S<  I  hi  liens.    Hist.    I/n/>crii    Juctaiidm.    in    Ar 
I'fhfi  ;   Pocock,    Spec.    Hist.    Aral),   pp.  3,   38; 
Bochail'l  l'luiUy.  iii.   l."»    [Ahauu], 

JOKTIIV.F.L  ('TN'npV  Cd-tuhdvrd;  Sept. 
'itOdi^w   1.  A  name  given  b]  King  Aiarialitotbe 

city  Bela,  or  Petra,  WM  Capital  of  Ai.ibm  Pvtrtea, 
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when  he  took  it  from  the  Edomites  (2  Kings 
xiv.  7)  [Petra].  2.  There  was  also  a  city  of 
this  name  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38). 

JONADAB  (3-131%   contraction  of   m^iT, 

V        T  T      >  TT  :> 

God-impelled ;  Sept.  'IwvaSdfi).  I.  A  nephew 
of  David,  a  crafty  person,  whose  counsel  suggested 
to  his  cousin  Amnon  the  means  by  which  he 
accomplished  his  abominable  design  upon  his 
half-sister  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  4,  5). 

2.  A  son  or  descendant  of  Rechab,  the  pro- 
genitor of  those  nomadic  Rechabites,  who  held 
themselves  bound  by  a  vow  to  abstain  from 
wine,  and  never  to  relinquish  the  nomadic  life. 
The  principle  -on  which  the  tribe  acted  may  be 
considered  elsewhere  [Rechabites].  Jonadab 
was  at  the  head  of  this  tribe  at  the  time  when 
Jehu  received  his  commission  to  exterminate  the 
house  of  Aliab,  and  is  supposed  to  have  added  to 
its  ancient  austerities  the  inhibition  of  wine. 
He  was  held  in  great  respect  among  the  Israelites 
generally  :  and  Jehu,  alive  to  the  importance  of 
obtaining  the  countenance  and  sanction  of  such  a 
man  to  his  proceedings,  took  him  up  in  his 
chariot,  when  on  his  road  to  Samaria  to  complete 
the  work  he  had  begun  at  Jezreel.  The  terms  of 
the  colloquy  which  took  place  on  this  occasion 
are  rather  remarkable.  Perceiving  Jonadab,  he 
saluted  him,  and  called  out, '  Is  thine  heart  right, 
as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart  ?'  Jonadab  answered, 

1  It  is.V  Then  said  Jehu,  '  If  it  be,  give  me  thine 
hand.1  And  he  gave  him  his  hand,  and  was  taken 
up  into  the  chariot,  Jehu  inviting  him  to  'Come 
and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord'  (2  Kings  x.  15-17  ; 
Jer.  xxxv.  6-10).  It  would  seem  that  the  Rechab- 
ites were  a  branch  of  the  Kenites,  over  another 
branch  of  whom  Heber  was  chief  in  the  time  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  (.Judg.  iv.  11, 17):  and  as  it 
is  expressly  said  that  Jonadab  went  out  to  meet 
Jehu,  it  seems  probable  that  the  people  of  Samaria, 
alarmed  at  the  menacing  letter  which  they  had 
received  from  Jehu,  had  induced  Jonadab  to  go 
to  meet  and  appease  him  on  the  road.  His  vene- 
rated character,  his  rank  as  the  head  of  a  tribe, 
and  his  neutral  position,  well  qualified  him  for 
this  mission  ;  and  it  was  quite  as  much  the  in- 
terest of  Jonadab  to  conciliate  the  new  dynasty, 
in  whose  founder  he  beheld  the  minister  of  the 
divine  decrees,  as  it  was  that  of  Jehu  to  obtain 
his  concurrence  and  support  in  proceedings  which 
he  could  not  but  know  were  likely  to  render  him 
odious  to  th?  people. 

JONAH  (il3  V ;  Sepl.  'Itcyas\  the  fifth  in  order 
of  the'  minor  prophets.  No  era  is  assigned  to  him 
in  the  book  of  his  prophecy,  yet  there  is  little  doubt 
of  his  being  the  same  person  who  is  spoken  of  in 

2  Kinss  xiv.  25.  The  Jewish  doctors,  with  their 
usual  puerility,  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  son  of 
the  widow  of  Sarepta  :  '  Now  by  this  I  know,"  said 
she  to  Elijah,  '  that  thou  art  a  man  of  God,  and 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is  truth ' 
J"lftX  (1  Kings  xv ii  24).  The  restored  child  was 
thenceforward  named  *nDN"jH,  a  title  which  was 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  miraculous  resus- 
citation (Hieron.  Tree  fat.  in  Jonani).  His  birth- 
place was  Gath-hepher,  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon. 
Jonah  flourished  in  or  before  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  and  predicted  the  successful  conquests, 
enlarged  territory,  and  brief  prosperity  of  the 
Israelitish  kingdom  under  that  monarch  s  sway. 
The  oracle  itself  is  not  extant,  though  Hitzig  has, 
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by  a  novel  process  of  criticism,  amused  nimself 
with  a  fancied  discovery  of  it  in  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi, 
of  Isaiah.  Hitzig,  Des  P/opJi.  Jon.  Orakel.  ueber 
Moab  Kritisch-vindicrit,  <SyC,  Heidelberg,  1831. 

The  book  of  Jonah  contains  an  account  of  the 
prophet's  commission  to  denounce  Nineveh,  and 
of  his  refusal  to  undertake  the  embassy — of  the 
method  he  employed  to  escape  the  unwelcome 
task  [Tarshish],  and  the  miraculous  means 
which  God  used  to  curb  his  self-willed  spirit,  and 
subdue  his  petulant  and  querulous  disposition. 
The  third  and  fourth  chapters  briefly  detail 
Jonah's  fulfilment  of  the  divine  command,  and 
present  us  with  another  exemplification  of  his 
refractory  temper.  His  attempt  to  flee  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  must  have  sprung  from  a 
partial  insanity,  produced  by  the  excitement  of 
distracting  motives  in  an  irascible  and  melan- 
choly heart.  The  temerity  and  folly  of  the  fugi- 
tive could  scarcely  be  credited,  if  they  had  not 
been  equalled  by  future  outbreaks  of  a  similar 
peevish  and  morbid  infatuation.  The  mind  of 
Jonah  was  dark  and  moody,  not  unlike  a  lake 
which  mirrors  in  the  waters  the  gloomy  thunder- 
clouds which  overshadow  it,  and  flash  over  its 
sullen  waves  a  momentary  gleam. 

The  history  of  Jonah  is  certainly  striking  and 
extraordinary.  Its  characteristic  prodigy  does  not 
resemble  the  other  miraculous  phenomena  re- 
corded in  Scripture  ;  yet  we  must  believe  in  its 
literal  occurrence,  as  the  Bible  affbids  no  indi- 
cation of  being  a  mythus,  allegory,  or  parable. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  Saviour's  pointed  and 
peculiar  allusion  to  it  is  a  presumption  of  its 
reality  (Matt.  xii.  40).  The  opinion  of  the  earlier 
Jews(Tobit  xiv.  4;  Joseph.  Antiq.  ix.  10.  2)  is  also 
in  favour  of  the  literality  of  the  adventure.  It  re- 
quires less  faith  to  credit  this  simple  excerpt  from 
Jonah's  biography,  than  to  believe  the  numerous 
hypotheses  that  have  been  invented  to  deprive  it 
of  its  supernatural  character,  the  great  majority 
of  them  being  clumsy  and  far-fetched,  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  language,  and  despite  to  the  spirit  of 
revelation;  distinguished,  too,  by  tedious  adjust- 
ments, laborious  combinations,  historical  conjec- 
ture, and  critical  jugglery.  In  vindication  of  the 
reality  of  this  striking  narrative,  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  allusions  of  Christ  to  Old  Testament  events 
on  similar  occasions  are  to  actual  occurrences 
(John  iii.  14*;  vi.  48);  that  the  purpose  which 
God  had  in  view  justified  his  miraculous  interpo- 
sition; that  this  miracle  must  have  had  a  salutary 
effect  both  on  the  minds  of  the  Ninevites  and  on 
the  people  of  Israel.  Neither  is  the  character  of 
Jonah  improbable.  Many  reasons  might  induce 
him  to  avoid  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  duty — » 
fear  of  being  thought  a  false  prophet,  scorn  of  a 
foreign  and  hostile  race,  desire  for  their  utter  de- 
struction, a  false  dignity  which  might  reckon  it 
beneath  his  prerogative  to  officiate  among  uncir- 
cumcised  idolaters  Verschuir,  Opitsc.  p.  73,  &c. ; 
Alber,  Institut.  Hermen.  Vet.  Test.  iii.  399, 
407;  Jahn,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
translated  by  S.  Turner,  pp.  372,  373,  trans- 
lator's notes;  Budleus,  Hist.  Eccles.  "*.  T.  ii.  589, 
sqq. ;  Laberenz,  De  Vera.  lib.  Jo?it&  Interp. 
Fulda,  1836).  Some,  who  cannot  altogether  reject 
the  reality  of  the  narrative,  suppose  it  (6  have  had 
a  historical  basis,  though  its  present  form  be  fan- 
ciful or  mythical.  Such  an  opinion  ir  the  evident 
result  of  a  mental  struggle  between  receiving  it  as 
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t  real  transaction  or  regarding  it  as  wholly  a  fic- 
tion (Goldhoni,  Exctirs.  z.  B.  Jon.  p.  28  ;  Fried- 
rise  h  sen,  Krit.  Ueberblick  der  Ausichten  B.  Jon. 
p.  219).  Grimm,  in  his  Uebersetz,  p.  61,  regards 
it  as  a  dream  produced  in  tiiat  sleep  which  fell 
upon  Jonah  as  lie  lay  on  the  sides  of  the  ship. 
The  opinion  of  the  famous  Herman  von  der  Hordt, 
in  lis  Jonas  in  luce,  &c.  a  full  abstract  of  which 
is  driven  by  Rosenmuller  (Prolegom.  in  Jonam, 
p.  19),  was,  that  the  book  is  a  historical  allegory, 
descriptive  of  the  fate  of  Manasseh,  and  Josiah  his 
grandson,  kings  of  Judah.  The  fancy  of  this 
eccentric  author  has  found  ample  gratification. 
Tarshish,  according  to  him,  represents  the  kingdom 
of  Lydia ;  .the  ship,  the  Jewish  republic,  whose 
captain  was  Zadok  the  high-priest ;  while  the  cast- 
ing of  Jonah  into  the  sea  symbolized  the  temporary 
captivity  of  Manasseh  in  Babylon.  We  cannot 
say,  with  Rosenmuller,  that  this  theory  deserves 
even  the  praise  of  ingenious  fiction. 

Others  regard  this  book  as  an  allegory,  such  as 
Bertholdt  and  Rosenmuller,  Gesenius,  and  Winer 
— an  allegory  based  upon  the  Phoenician  Mythus 
of  Hercules  and  the  Sea -m ouster.  Less,  in  his 
tract,  Von  Historischeji  Stt/l  der  Uncelt,  sup- 
posed that  all  difficulty  might  be  removed  by 
imagining  that  Jonah,  when  thrown  into  the  sea, 
was  taken  up  by  a  ship  having  a  large  fish  for  a 
figure-head — a  theory  somewhat  more  pleasing 
than  the  rancid  hypothesis  of  Anton,  who  fancied 
that  the  prophet  took  refuge  in  the  interior  of  a 
dead  whale,  floating  near  the  spot  where  he  was 
cast  overboard  (Rosen.  Prolegom.  in  Jon.  p.  32S). 
Not  unlike  the  opinion  of  Less  is  that  of  Charles 
Taylor,  in  his  Fragments  affixed  to  Calmefs  Dic- 
tionarj/,  No.  cxlv.,  that  31  signifies  a  life-pre- 
server, a  notion  which,  as  his  manner  is,  he  endea- 
vours to  support  by  mythological  metamorphoses 
founded  on  the  form  and  names  of  the  famous 
fish-god  of  Philistia.  I)e  Wette  regards  the  story 
as  not  a  true  history,  yet  not  a  mere  fiction ;  its 
materials  being  derived  from  popular  legends,  and 
wrought  up  with  the  design  of  making  a  didactic 
work.  But  many  regard  it  as  a  mere  fiction 
with  a  moral  design — the  grotesque  coinage  of  a 
Hebrew  imagination.  This  opinion,  variously 
modified,  seems  to  be  that  of  Semler,  Michael  is, 
Herder,  Stiiudlin,  Kichhorn,  Augusti,  Meyer, 
Pareau,  and  Maurer. 

The  plain,  literal  import  of  the  narrative,  being 
set  aside  with  misapplied  ingenuity,  the  supposed 
design  of  it  has  been  very  variously  interpreted. 
Miehaelis  'L  borsttz  d.  .V.  7'.  part  xi.  p.  101)  and 
Se:nler  (Apparat.  ad  Lib.  Vet.  Test.  Interpret. 
p.  271)  «up|)osed  the  purpose  of  the  narrative  to 
be  the  injustice  of  thai  arrogance  and  hatred 
ehei  ishpd  by  the  .lews  towards  other  nations. 
Kichhorn  :  J  inl*  it.  §  077),  and  Jalm  (  httrodu.t. 
h  127)  think  the  design  was  to  teach  the  Jews 
that  other  people  with  le>s  y\  i\  ilexes  excelled  tin  in 
in     pious    o!.<  dim  Kegel   (  I'.rhcl   d.    A.    IMfsJ 

v.  l'<st.  vol.  vii.  p.  \vk  -<p|.  argues  th.it  this 
episode  was  nieanl  to  solace  arid  taciti  the  pro- 
phets under  the  discharge  of  difficult  and  danger^ 
OUI  duties;  while  Paul  us     \&tmornbHu^  \i.  .'12, 

*<|ij    i  maintains    that  the   dmtct    of  the   author  of 

Jnna/i  ik  to  impress  the  fa<  I  'hat  Grod  remit!  pu- 
nishment tin  repentance apd  reformation     s  tni  .ir 

u  th«-  idea  (it  Kimchi  and  Pareau    Inter) 

of  (H<i    'I'fst.im n,t.    Biblical    Cabinet,    iNo.  xw. 

J.  063;.      Kiahioe,   thinks  that  the   thine  of  the 


writer  is  the  Jewish  colony  in  its  relation  to  the 
Samaritans  (Des  B.  Jon.  Krit.  nntersucht,  p.  65). 
Maurer  {Comment,  in  Proph.  Min.)  adheres  to 
the  opinion  which  lies  upon  the  surface,  that  it 
inculcates  the  sin  of  not  obeying  God,  even  in  pro- 
nouncing severe  threatenings  on  a  heathen  people; 
and  lastly,  Koester  (Die  Prcpheten  des  A.  und 
N.  Test,  Leipz.  1839)  favours  the  malignant  in- 
sinuation that  its  chief  end  was  to  save  the  credit 
of  the  prophets  among  the  people,  though  their 
predictions  against  foreign  nations  might,  not  be 
fulfilled,  as  Nineveh  was  pveserved  after  being 
menaced  and  doomed. 

Th.ese  hypotheses  are  all  vague  and  baseless, 
and  do  not  merit  a  special  refutation.  Endea- 
vouring to  free  us  from  one  difficulty  thev  plunge 
us  into  others  yet  more  intricate  and  perplexing. 
Much  profane  wit  has  been  expended  on  the  mira- 
culous means  of  Jonah's  deliverance,  very  unne- 
cessarily and  very  absurdly  ;  it  is  simply  said, 
'  The  Lord  had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow 
up  Jonah.'  Now  the  species  of  marine  animal  is 
not  defined,  and  the  Greek  ktjtos  is  often  used  to 
specify,  not  the  genus  whale,  but  any  large  fish 
or  sea- monster.  All  objections  to  its  being  a 
whale  which  lodged  Jonah  in  its  stomach  from 
its  straitness  of  throat,  or  rareness  of  haunt  in  the 
Mediterranean,  are  thus  removed.  Hesychius 
explains  ktjtos  as  daKdaaios  Ixdvs  iraix^y4Q7)s. 
Eustathius  explains  its  correspondent  adjective 
Kt)T&ta<jo.v  by  /usydAyv,  in  the  Homeric  line 
(Iliad,  ii.  581)— 

ol  8'  elxov  Koi\r}v  AaK^Saifxova  Krrrooeao'a.y. 
Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  terrestrial  monsters  as 
K-qrci'dri  £a>a,  and  describes  a  huge  fish  as  k^toj 
Uttio-tov  to  fieyedos.  The  Scripture  thus  s|>eakg 
only  of  an  enormous  fish,  which  under  God's  direc- 
tion swallowed  the  prophet,  and  does  not  point  ou* 
the  species  to  which  the  voracious  prowler  be 
longed.  There  is  little  ground  for  the  supposition 
of  Bishop  Jebb,  that  the  asylum  of  Jonah  was  not 
in  the  stomach  of  a  whale,  but  in  a  cavity  of  its 
throat,  which,  according  to  naturalists,  i>  a  very 
capacious  receptacle,  sufficiently  large,  as  Captain 
Scoresby  asserts,  to  contain  a  merchant  ship's 
jolly-boat  full  of  men  (Bishop  Jebb.  Sacred  Lite- 
rature,]). 17S).  Since  the  days  of  Bochart  it  has 
been  a  common  opinion  that  the  fish  was  of  the 
shark  species,  Lamia  eaais  carcharias.  or  'sea- 
dog?  (Bochart,  Op.  iii.  72:  Calmet's  Dissertation 
szir  Jon.).  Entire  human  bodies  have  been  found 
in  some  fishes  of  this  kind.  The  stomach  too,  has 
no  influence  on  any  living  substance  admitted 
into  it.  Granting  all  these  facts  as  proof  of  what 
is  termed  the  economy  of  miracles,  still  most  we 
say,  in  reference  to  the  su|>ernatural  prctimliOU 
of  Jonah,  Is  anything  too  bard  for  the  Lord  I 

Though  we  cannot  accede  to  the  system  ol  Gale, 
Huet.  Bryant.  Faher,  and  Taylor,  in   tracing  all 

pagan  fiction,  legend,  and  mythology  to  scripture 
Motaanti  event*,  yet  we  aie  inclined  to  believe 

that    in    the    miraculous    incident  oi    the    I k  of 

Jonah  IS  to  !*■  found  the  origin  of  the  v  triout  tables 
of  Aiion  and  the  Dolphin  ,  H.  rodot.  i.  2  J  \  and 
the  arid  adventure  Of   Ileicnles  which  is  leteired 

to  in  Lyeopaa  mmbVvs,  v.  89  : — 

Tpitairfpov  Kfovros  ftv  trurt  yvddois 
TpiTuvos  ^uaAavfe  Kdp\api.%  xi'wy. 

(»i't  that  raras  ai^fatad  lion  whoas  of -Id 

Triton '<  fierce  dog  with  fur  nu.s  jaws  devours*! 
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Cyrillus  Alex.,  in  his  Comment,  in  Jon.,  notices 
this  similitude  between  the  incident  of  Jonah  and 
the  fabled  enterprise  of  the  son  of  Alcmena. 
Compare,  too,  Theophylact  (Opp.  torn.  i\\  p. 
169).  On  what  portion  of  the  coast  Jonah  was 
set  down  in  safety  we  are  not  informed.  The 
opinions  held  as  to  the  peculiar  spot  by  Rabbins 
and  other  Thaumaturgic  expositors  need  not  to  be 
repeated.  The  prophet  proceeded,  on  receiving 
a  second  commission,  to  fulfil  it.  The  fearful 
menace  had  the  desired  effect.  The  city  humbled 
itself  before  God,  and  a  respite  was  vouchsafed. 
The  king  (Pul,  according  to  Usher)  and  his 
people  fasted,  and  their  penitence  was  accepted. 
The  spirit  of  Jonah  was  chafed  that  the  doom  he 
had  uttered  was  not  executed.  He  retired  to  a 
station  out  of  the  city  whence  he  might  witness 
the  threatened  catastrophe.  Under  the  shadow  of 
a  gourd  prepared  by  God  he  reclined,  while  Je- 
hovah taught  him  by  the  growth  and  speedy  death 
of  this  plant,  and  his  attachment  to  it,  a  sublime 
le-son  of  patient  and  forgiving  generosity.  No 
objection -against  the  credibility  of  this  hook  can 
be  brought  from  the  described  size  and  population 
of  the  Assyrian  metropolis  (Pictorial  Bible,  sub 
loc.Y  The  gourd,  jVp^p,  was  probably  the 
Ricinus,  whose  name  Kiki  is  yet  preserved  in 
some  of  the  tongues  of  the  East.  The  Sept.  ren- 
ders it  KokoKvvdr).  Jerome  translates  it.  hedera,  but 
against  his  better  judgment  and  for  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  critics  of  Ids  age,  as  he  quietly  adds 
in  justification  of  his  less  preferable  rendering, 
'-•.ed  timuimus  grammaticos.'  The  book  of  Jonah 
is  a  simple  narrative  with  rhe  exception  of  the 
wayer  or  thanksgiving  in  chap.  ii.  Its  style 
and  mode  of  narration  are  uniform.  There 
are  no  traces  of  compilation,  as  Nactigall 
supposed ;  neither  is  the  prayer,  as  De  Wette 
(Einleit.  §  237)  imagines,  improperly  borrowed 
from  some  other  sources.  That  prayer  contains, 
indeed,  not  only  imagery  peculiar  to  itself,  but 
also  such  imagery  as  at  once  was  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  a  pious  Hebrew  preserved  in  circum- 
stances of  extreme  jeopardy.  On  this  principle 
we  account  for  the  similarity  of  some  portions  of 
its  phraseology  to  Ps.  lix.,  xlii.,  &c.  The  lan- 
guage in  both  places  had  been  hallowed  by  fre- 
quent usage,  and  had  become  the  consecrated 
idiom  of  a  distressed  and  succoured  Israelite. 
Perhaps  the  prayer  of  Jonah  might  be  uttered  by 
him,  not  during  his  mysterious  imprisonment,  but 
after  it.  May  not  (13*7!!  "•JMDD  be  rendered  '  on 
account  of,'  a  common  signification  of  the  particle 
D  (Gesen.  Lex.  sub  voc.)  1  or  rather  may  not  JO 
have  what  Nordheimer  calls  its  primary  significa- 
tion, viz.,  that  of  '  distance yVom  a  place  or  per- 
son V  Jonah  prayed  unto  the  Lord  his  God  out, 
i.  e.  when  out,  of  the  fish's  belly  (compare  Job 
xix.  26;  xi.  15).  Ire  hymn  seems  to  have  been 
composed  after  his  deliverance,  and  the  reason 
why  his  deliverance  is  noted  after  the  hymn  is 
recorded  may  be  to  show  the  occasion  of  its  com- 
position. 'The  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  fi-h, 
and  it  had  vomited  Jonah  on  the  dry  land.' 
There  was  little  reason  either  for  dating  the  com- 
position of  this  book  later  than  the  age  of  Jonah, 
or  for  supposing  it  the  production  of  another  than 
the  prophet  himself.  The  Chaldaeisms  which 
Jahn  and  others  find  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
nearness  of  the  canton  of  Zebulon,  to  which 
<K*»ah  belonged,  to  the  northern  territory,  whence 


by  national  intercourse  Aramaic  peculiarities 
might  be  insensibly  borrowed.  Gesenius  ami 
Bertholdt  place  it  before  the  exile ;  Jahn  and 
Koester  after  it.  Rosenmiiller  supposes  the  author 
may  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah; 
Hitzig  postpones  it  to  the  period  of  the  Maccabees. 
Apocryphal  prophecies  ascribed  to  Jonah  may  be 
found  in  the  pseudo-Epiphanius  (Z)e  Vitis  Proph. 
c.  16),  and  the  Chronic.  Paschale,  p.  149.  Various 
spots  have  been  pointed  out  as  the  pla^c  of  his 
sepulchre,  such  as  Mosul  in  the  East,  and  Gath- 
hepher  in  Palestine;  while  the  so-called  Epi- 
physitis speaks  of  his  retreating  to  Tyre  and  being 
buried  there  in  the  tomb  of  Cenezaus,  judge  of 
Israel. 

Among  the  numerous  commentators  on  Jonah 
may  be  noticed  J.  Gerhard i,  Annot.  in  Proph. 
Am.  et  Jon.  &c.  Frag.  1692;  Lessing,  Observat. 
in  Vatic.  Jon.  1782;  Grimm,  Der  Proph.  Jionas 
of.  Neue  Ubersetz.  1798  ;  Foibiger,  Prolusio,  &c. 
1 827  ;  Krahmer.  Das  B.  Jon.  Hist.  Krit.  unter- 
suc/it,  Cassel,  1839. — J.  E. 

1.  JONATHAN  '(]T\y\\  God-given  ;  comp. 
Theodoros;  Sept.  'Icwddav),  a  Levite  descended 
from  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses  (Judg.  xviii. 
30).  It  is,  indeed,  said,  in  our  common  copies, 
that  the  Gershom  from  whom  this  Jonathan 
sprang  was  '  the  son  of  Manasseh ;'  but  it  is  on 
very  good  grounds  supposed  that  in  the  name 
Moses  (Ht^D),  the  single  letter  n  (J)  has  been 
interpolated,  changing  it  into  Manasseh  (Ht/'wO), 
in  order  to  save  the  character  of  the  great  law- 
giver from  the  stain  of  having  an  idolater  among 
his  immediate  descendants.  The  singular  name 
Gershom,  and  the  date  of  the  transaction,  go 
far  to  establish  this  view.  Accordingly,  the  Vul- 
gate, and  some  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  actually 
exhibit  the  name  of  Moses  instead  of  Manasseh. 
The  interpolation,  however,  has  been  very  timidly 
executed.  The  letter  3  was  originally  placed 
above  the  line  of  the  other  letters  (as  it  now  ap- 
pears in  the  printed  Hebrew  Bibles),  as  if  rather 
to  suggest  than  to  make  an  alteration ;  but  in 
process  of  time  the  letter  sunk  down  into  the  body 
of  the  word.  The  Hebrew  writers  themselves 
admit  the  fact  of  the  interpolation,  and  allege  the 
intention  to  veil  the  disgrace  of  Moses,  by  sug- 
gesting a  figurative  descent  from  Manasseh.  The 
history  of  this  Jonathan  is  involved  in  the  nar- 
rative which  occupies  Judges  xvii'.,  xviii. ;"  and 
is  one  of  the  two  accounts  which  form  c.  sort  of 
appendix  to  that  book.  The  events  themselves 
appear  to  have  occurred  soon  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  and  of  the  elders  who  outlived  him,  when 
the  government  was  in  a  most  unsettled  state. 
Its  proper  place,  in  the  chronological  order,  would 
have  been  between  the  second  and  thud  chapters 
of  the  book. 

Jonathan,  who  was  resident  at  Bethlehem,  lived 
at  a  time  when  the  dues  of  the  sanctuary  did  not 
afford  a  livelihood  to  the  numerous  Levites  who 
had  a  claim  upon  them ;  and  belonged  to  a  tribe 
destitute  of  the  landed  possessions  which  gave  to 
all  others  a  sufficient  maintenuace.  He,  there- 
fore, went  forth  to  seek  his  fortune.  In  Mount 
Ephraim  he  came  to  '  a  house  of  gods,'  which 
had  been  established  by  one  Micah,  who  wanted 
nothing  but  a  priest  to  ma'ke  his  establishment 
complete  [Micah].  This  person  made  Jonathan 
what  was   manifestly   considered   'he   handsom* 
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offer  of  engaging  him  as  his  priest  for  his  vic- 
tuals, a  yearly  suit  of  clothes,  and  ten  shekels 
(twenty-five  shillings)  a  year  in  money.  Here  he 
lived  £>r  some  time,  till  the  Danite  spies,  who 
wete  sent  !sy  their  tribe  to  explore  the  north, 
passed  this  way  and  formed  his  acquaintance. 
When,  not  long  after,  the  body  of  armed  Danites 
passed  the  same  way  when  going  to  settle  near  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  spies  mentioned  Micah's 
establishment  to  them  ;  on  which  they  went  and 
took  away  not  only  '  the  ephod,  the  teraphim, 
and  the  graven  image,'  but  the  priest  also,  that 
they  might  set  up  the  same  worship  in  the  place 
of  which  they  were  going  to  take  possession. 
Micah  vainly  protested  against  this  robbery  ;  but 
Jonathan  himself  was  glad  at  the  improvement  in 
his  prospects,  and  from  that  time,  even  down  to 
the  captivirv,  he  and  his  descendants  continued 
to  be  priests  of  the  Danites  in  the  town  of  Laisn, 
the  namp  of  which  they  changed  to  Dan. 

There  is  not  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
establishment,  whether  in  the  hands  of  Micah  or  of 
the  Danites,  involved  an  apostacy  from  Jehovah. 
It  appears  rather  to  have  been  an  attempt  to 
localize  or  domesticate  His  presence,  under  those 
symbols  and  forms  of  service  which  were  common 
among  the  neighbouring  nations,  but  were  for- 
bidden to  the  Hebrews.  The  offence  here  was 
two-fold, — the  establishment  of  a  sacred  ritual 
different  from  the  only  one  which  the  law  recog- 
nised, and  the  worship  by  symbols,  naturally 
leading  to  idolatry,  with  the  ministration  of  one 
who  could  not  legally  be  a  priest,  but  only  a 
Levite,  and  under  circumstances- in  which  no 
Aaronic  priest  could  legally  have  officiated.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  this  establishment  was 
eventually  merged  in  that  of  the  golden  calf, 
which  Jeroboam  set  up  in  this  place,  his  choice  of 
which  may  very  possibly  have  been  determined  by 
its  being  already  in  possession  of '  a  house  of  gods.' 
2.  JONATHAN,  eldest  son  of  Saul,  king  of 
Israel,  anc  consequently  heir  apparent  of  the 
throne  which  David  was  destined  to  occupy  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  9;  1  Chron.  viii.  33;  ix.  39).  The 
war  with  the  Philistines,  which  occupied  the  early 
part  of  his  father's  reign,  afforded  Jonathan  more 
than  one  opportunity  of  displaying  the  chivalrous 
valour  and  the  princely  qualities  with  which  he 
was  endowed.  His  exploit  in  surprising  the  Phi- 
listine garrison  at  Michmash,  attended  only  by 
his  armour-bearer,  is  one  of  the  most  daring 
which  history  or  even  romance  records  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  1-1  I).  His  father  came  to  follow  up  this 
victory,  and  in  the  ensuing  pursuit  of  the  con- 
founded Philistines,  Jonathan,  spent  with  fatigue 
and  hunger,  w'res|i<d  himself  with  some  wdd 
honey  which  In'  found  in  a  wood  dirough  which 
he  passed.  He  knew  not  that  his  father  had 
rashly  vowed  to  put  to  death  any  one  who 
touched    a  morsel    of  food    before   night.      \N  lieu 

the  t'.o  t  transpired,  Saul   fell   biuuelf  bound  to 

execute  hU  TOW  even  upon  his  gallant  BCOj  but 
the    jx-ople,  with    whom    the   JOUIlg   prince  was  a 

Kie.it  favourite,  interposed,  sej  Lug,  "Shall  Jonathan 
die,  who  [,.o\\   wrought   this   great   salvalisa  in 

Israel!1  dxl  forbid!  As  the  Lord  li\  el b,  there 
nail  •  Of  our  hair  of  Ids  head  fall  to  the  ground  ; 
"or  ' «?  bath  wrought  with  God,  this  day'  'Ki  Sam. 

c   .  i<; 

Jealousy  and    evetv  mean   or   low  feel  i  tilt    \\<iv 
"an^m     to    the     generous    heart     of   Juiathan. 
VOL.  II.  1 j 


Valiant  and  accomplished  himself,  none  knew 
better  how  to  acknowledge  valour  and  accom- 
plishment in  others.  The  act  of  David  in  meeting 
the  challenge  of  Goliath,  aiid  in  overcoming  that 
huge  barbarian,  entirely  won  his  heart;  and  from 
that  day  forward  the  son  of  Jesse  found  no  one 
who  loved  him  so  tenderly,  who  admired  his  high 
gifts  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  or  who  risked  so 
much  to  preserve  him  from  harm,  as  the  very 
prince  whom  he  was  destined  to  exclude  from  a 
throne.  Jonathan  knew  well  what  was  to  happen, 
and  he  submitted  cheerfully  to  the  appointment 
which  gave  the  throne  of  his  father  to  the  young 
shepherd  of  Bethlehem.  In  the  intensity  of  his  love 
and  confidence  he  shrank  not  to  think  of  David  aa 
his  destined  king  and  master;  and  his  dreams  of 
the  future  pictured  nothing  brighter  than  the  day 
in  which  David  should  reign  over  Israel,  and  he 
be  one  with  him  in  friendship,  and  next  to  him  in 
•  place  and  council — not  because  he  was  covetous 
even  of  this  degree  of  honour,  but  because  '  next 
to  David  '  was  the  place  where  he  wished  always 
to  be,  and  where  he  desired  to  rest. 

When  Saul  began  to  hate  David  r-»»  his  in- 
tended successor,  he  was  Highly  dispk«*sed  at  the 
friendship  which  had  arisen  between  him  and 
his  son.  This  exposed  Jonathan  to  much  con- 
tumely, and  even  to  danger  of  life;  for,  once  at 
least,  the  king's  passion  against  him  on  this 
account  rose  so  high  that  he  cast  a  javelin  at 
him  '  to  smite  him  to  the  wall.' 

This  unequivocal  act  taught  Jonathan  that  the 
court  of  Saul  was  no  safe  place  for  David.  He 
told  him  so,  and  they  parted  with  many  tears. 
David  then  set  forth  upon  those  wanderings 
.  among  strangers  and  in  solitary  places,  which 
lasted  all  the  time  of  Saul.  The  friends  met  only 
once  more.  Saul  was  in  pursuit  of  David  when 
he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  ;  and  Jonathan 
could  not  forbear  coming  to  him  secretly  in  the 
wood  to  give  him  comfort  and  encouragement 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  16  18).  Nothing  more  is  related 
of  Jonathan  till  both  lie  and  his  father  lost  their 
lives  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa,  combating 
against  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  Hebrew  poetry 
more  beautiful  and  touching  than  the  lamentation 
of  David  for  the  loss  of  his  friend — nothing  more 
complete  as  a  whole,  or  more  full  of  fine  images 
and  tender  thoughts.  The  concluding  strophe 
may  l«J  quoted  by  way  of  sj>ecimen  : — 
*  O  Jonathan,  slain  on  thy  own  mountains  ! 

1  am  distir-sed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan: 

Very  dear  hast  thou  been  to  me: 

Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful, 

Surpassing  the  love  of  women  ! 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen, 

And  the  weapons  of  war  perished- '' 

JOPPA  ('Utttttj;  in  Hebrew  J  AFRO,  12;  ; 
which    name    is    still    preserved     in    the    Arabic 

Yalla,  or  JalVa  >,    asea-poit    town    and    iia\en    on 

the  coast  of  Palestine,  situated   on  an  emine 

in  a  sandy  -oil,  about  forty  miles  N  \Y .  of  .hiti- 
salcm,  and  nine  miles  \V.„\.\\.  fioin  Ramleh 
It  w.i-  a  wry  ancient  town.  An  existence  prior 
to  the  Deluga  is  claimed  tor  it  (Pomp.  Mela.  i. 
11;  PI  in  litst.  .\<it.  v  ill).  K.il  .l.iim  al  writers 
derive  its.  name  from   Japla  t,  while  I       srkcaJ 

gee  ;ra pliers  ifler  it  to  lope,  daughter  of  /Kolus, 
and  alhim  that  it  was  on   tin*    BOOTS   that    Audr» 
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meda.  ^as  rescued  by  Perseus  from  the  sea- 
monstei  (Strabo,  xvi.  2,  28  ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
v.  14  ;  Jerome,  In  Jon.  i.).  These  and  other 
fables  connected  with  the  place,  suffice  to  show 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  town.  But  this 
evidence  is  not  needed,  as  the  place  existed  when 
the  Israelites  invaded  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  is 
mentioned  as  lying  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46).  Joppa  was  the  only  port 
possessed  by  the  Israelites  till  Herod  formed  the 
harbour  at  Caesarea ;  and  hence  it  was  here 
that  the  timber  from  Lebanon  destined  for  both 
the  first  and  second  temples  was  landed  (1  Kings 
v.  9  ;  2  Chron.  ii.  16;  Ezra  '.ii.  7).  It  was  the 
pl.ice  to  which  Jonah  went,  in  expectation  of 
Ending  a  ship  bound  on  some  distant  voyage,  and 
where  lie  found  one  going  to  Tarshish  (Jonah  i. 
3).  Joppa  belonged  to  the  powers  which  were 
successively  dominant  on  this  shore;  and  it  does 


not  again  appear  in  Jewish  history  till  the  time  of 
Judas  Maccabanis,  when  the  inhabitants  having, 
contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  thrown  200  Jews 
into  the  sea,  the  hero,  to  avenge  them,  surprised 
the  haven  by  night,  and  set  the  shipping  on  tire 
(2  Mace.  xii.  3-7).  The  town  itself  was  a  few 
years  after  taken  by  Jonathan  (I  Mace.  x.  74-76) ; 
but  was  not  long  retained,  as  we  find  it  again 
taken  by  Simon  (xii.  34),  and  mentioned  as 
an  acquisition  of  especial  importance,  which  he 
strongly  fortified  (xiv.  5;  xv  28).  Joppa  was 
annexed  by  Pompey  to  the  Roman  government 
of  Syria,  together  with  several  other  towns  on  the 
coast  of  which  the  Jews  had  obtained  possession 
(Joseph  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  4).  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  only  in  connection  with  the 
visit  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  here  raised  Tabitha 
from  the  dead,  and  lodged  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  with  Simon,  the  tanner,  when  favoured 


Ml.    [Joppa.] 


with  the  vision  which  taught  him  to  '  call  no 
man  common  or  unclean '  (Acts  ix.  36-39  ;  x.  5, 
18;  xi.  5).  During  the  Jewish  war  Joppa  was 
taken  by  surprise  by  Cestius,  when  it  was  plun- 
dered and  burnt,  and  8400  of  the  inhabitants 
were  put  to  the  sword  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
18.  10).  Its  ruins  afterwards  becarhe  the  refuge 
of  a  great  number  of  persons  who  had  escaped 
from  the  destruction  of  other  cities  by  Vespa- 
sian, and  who  took  to  piracy  for  a  subsistence. 
Hence  the  Romans  again  marched  against  the 
place,  when  the  inhabitants  lied  to  their  boats, 
but  were  driven  back  by  a  storm  and  destroyed. 
The  city  was  then  utterly  demolished  ( De  Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  9).  Joppa  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
in  the  time  of  Cons*antine  the  Great,  as  well  as 
when  taken  by  the  Arabians  under  Omar  in  a.d. 
&J8.  There  was  a  bishop  of  Joppa  in  the 
council  h*dd  at  Jerus?'em  in  a.d.  536.     During 


the  crusades  Joppa  was  besieged  a.»  I  taken  bf 
Baldwin  I.  ;  and  was  recovered  by  the  Moslems 
under  Saladin  in  a.d..  1186.  From  the  first  cru- 
sade down  to  our  own  day,  Joppa  has  been  the 
landing-place  of  pilgrims  going  to  Jerusalem,  and 
is  hence  mentioned  in  almost  all  the  innumerable 
itineraries  and  books  of  travels  in  the  Holy  Land 
which  have  appeared  in  di  detent  languages. 
There  is  still  here  an  hospital  for  pilgrims,  depen- 
dent on  the  convent  of  St.  Salvador  in  Jerusalem, 
and  occupied  by  Spanish  monks.  In  1797  the 
place  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  French  army 
under  Napoleon,  and  was  sacked  without  mercy  ; 
when  the  Turkish  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  500 
or  600,  were  carried  to  the  neighbouring  sand-hills 
and  put  to  death  by  bis  order. 

Josephus  describes  the  natural  unfitness  of 
Jaffa  for  a  haven  in  terms  very  similar  to  thos* 
which  modern   travellers  emrloy  (De  Bell.  Jud 
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kii.  9.  3).  The  fact  is,  the  port  is  so  dangerous, 
from  exposure  to  the  open  sea,  that  the  surf  often 
rolls  in  with  the  ut~nost  violence,  and  even  so 
lately  as  1842  a  lieuenant  ana  some  sailors  were 
lost  in  pulling  to  :he  shore  from  an  English 
steamer  that  lay  in  the  harbour  (Stent's  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land.  ii.  28).  But  however  bad, 
it  was  the  only  port  which  existed  within  reach  of 
the  important  distiict  which  lay  behind  it  inland  : 
and  the  miserable  state  of  the  ancient  roads,  or 
rather  perhaps  the  absence  of  any  roads,  made  a 
near  harbour,  however  incommodious,  of  more 
immediate  consequence  than  a  good  one  at  a 
greater  distance. 

The  town  is  approached  on  the  land  side 
through  rich  and  extensive  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  is  very  picturesquely  situated  upon  an  emi- 
nence or  piomontory,  which  is  crowned  by  a  castle. 
It  chiefly  facts  the  north  ;  and  the  buildings  ap- 
pear, from  the  steepness  of  the  site,  as  if  standing 
upon  one  another.  The  most  prominent,  features 
of  the  architecture  from  without  are  the  flattened 
domes  by  which  most  of  the  buildings  are  sur- 
mounted, and  the  appearance  of  arched  vaults. 
But  the  aspect  of  the  whole  is  mean  and  gloomy, 
and  inside  the  place  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
poor  though  large  village.  There  are  no  public 
buildings  to  engage  the  eye,  and  the  houses  are 
mean  and  comfortless.  No  ancient  ruins  have 
been  observed,  nor  are  any  to  be  expected  in  a 
place  so  often  destroyed  in  war.  From  the  steep- 
ness of  the  site  many  of  the  streets  are  connected 
by  flights  of  steps,  and  the  one  that  runs  along 
the  sea-wall  is  the  most  clean  and  regular  of  the 
whole.  There  are  three  mosques  in  Joppa,  and 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  convents.  The 
former  is  that  in  which  European  pilgrims  and 
travellers  usually  lodge.  The  town  still  enjoys  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  neighbouring  coasts. 
Its  chief  manufacture  is  soap,  which  is  largely 
consumed  in  the  baths  of  Cairo  and  Damascus; 
and  its  excellent  fruits  are  exported  in  large 
quantities,  especially  water-melons,  which  are 
very  extensively  cultivated  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  plain  of  Sharon.  The  inhabitants 
are  said  not  to  exceed  4000,  of  whom  one-fourth 
are  reckoned  to  be  Christians.  A  British  consul 
is  now  resident  in  the  place.  (Raumer's  l\ilds- 
Una;  Volney,  i.  136,  sq. ;  Chateaubriand,  ii.  103  ; 
Clarke,  iv.  43^,  sq.  ;  Buckingham,  i.  227,  sq.  ; 
Richter,  p.  12:  Richardson,  ii.  16;  Skinner,  i. 
175-184;  Robinson,  i.  18;  Stent,  ii.  27), 

JORAM  (D1V  ;  Sept.  'iwpdV,  a  contraction  of 
Jkhouamj,  ninth  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Ahab, 
and  moaeSSO?    to  his   elder   brother    Ahaziah,  who 

died  <■  landless,  lie  began  to  reign  a.c.  BW,  and 
reigned  twelve  yean  (2  Kin<_r8  i.  17;  iii.  1). 
Itrara  adhered  to  the  sinful  policy  of  Jeroboam 
in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calves  ;  bur,  although 
his  ninth,  i  Jeaebel  was  •'till  alive,  be  discontinued 
thr  (i.nk  idolatries  of  Baal  which  she  had  intra* 
dined  .mil  maintained  at  such  high  cost  of  guilt 
Slid  blood  to  the  nation. 

The  Mji.ibitcs  had  lx*en  tributary  to  the  crown 
Bf   Israel    since    the    wparatinii   of   the    two    king- 

il'inii.     But   king  Ifesiia  deemed  the  deftest  and 

Math  of  Aii.il>  |  i  beaitj  B  blow  to  the  }xiwer  (if 
Israel  that  be  might  safely  uwcrt  his  indepen- 
dence. He  according! v  did  «•,  by  withholding 
Uu  tribute  of4  100,000    Leahs pnii  100,0*0  mint, 


with  the  wool.'  The  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  had 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  any  operations  against 
the  revolters;  but  the  new  king  hastened  to  re- 
duce them  again  under  the  yoke  they  had  cast 
off.  The  good  king  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat,  was 
too  easily  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  war. 
He  perhaps  feared  that  the  example  of  Moab, 
if  allowed  to  be  successful,  might  seduce  into  a 
similar  course  his  own  tributary,  the  king  of 
Edom,  whom  he  now  summoned  to  join  in  this 
expedition.  The  deliverance  of  the  allies  from 
perishing  for  lack  of  watei,  and  the  signal  over- 
throw of  the  Moabites  at  the  word  of  Elisha.  have 
been  already  described  under  Elisha  and  Jeho- 
shaphat. 

After  this  a  more  redoubtable  enemy,  Benha- 
dad.  king  of  Syria,  occupied  for  a  long  time  the 
attention  and  strength  of  the  king.  In  the  sacred 
records  the  more  striking  events  of  this  war  seem 
to  be  recorded  for  the  sake  of  showing  forth  the 
great  acts  of  Emsha,  and  they  have  thei-dbre 
been  related  under  his  name.  It  suffices  here  to 
indicate  that  they  consisted  in  the  Syrian  king 
being  constrained  to  terminate  one  campaign  in 
onsequence  of  all  his  plans  being  made  known 
by  the  prophet  to  the  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  vi. 
1-23);  and  in  the  deliverance  of  Samaria,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet,  from  a 
horrible  famine,  caused  by  the  city  being  besieged 
by  the  Syrians  (2  Kings  vi.  24-33;  vii.).  An 
interval  of  the  war  also  afforded  occasion  for  the 
remarkable  cure  of  Naaman,  the  Syrian  leper, 
by  the  same  prophet  (2  Kings  v.)  [_NaamaisJ. 
These  events  serve  to  manifest  the  uncertain 
character  of  Joram,  and  the  too  strong  influence 
of  instant  circumstances  upon  his  faith  and  con- 
duct. So  in  his  conduct  to  Elisha.  we  lind  him 
at  one  time  obedient  to  the  prophet,  and  full  of 
resoectful  admiration  of  his  office  and  character  ; 
and  at  another  time  devoting  his  head  to  destruc- 
tion, sending  messengers  to  put  liiin  to  death,  and 
then  starting  himself  after  them  —  probably  to 
prevent  his  own  orders  from  being  executed 
(2  Kings  vii.  31-33). 

After  the  death  of  Benhadad,  Joram  found  a 
new  and  active  enemy  in  his  murderer  and  suc- 
cessor. Hazael.  During  the  illness  of  Benhadad, 
the  king  of  l>rael  seems  to  have  employed  him- 
self in  strengthening  his  eastern  frontier  against  the 
Syrians,  and  in  fortifying  Ramoth-(»ilead.  which 
had  (alien  into  his  hands,  and  which  his  father 
had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  recover  from  the 
Syi'ans.  This  strong  fort l ess  (henceforth  became 
the  head-quarters  of  the  operations  beyond  the 
river.      Hazael  was   scarcely  Settled  on  the  throne 

before  be  took  aims,  and  marched  against  Ram  lb, 
in  the  environs  of  which  the  Israelites  sustained  ■ 
defeat;  and  the  king  wis  wounded.     He  returned 

to  Je/iccl  to  he  healed  of  his  wound-;,  )ea\  tog  the 
armv  in  the  charge  of  Jehu,  one  ofhil  tblesl  and 

most  active  generals.     It  was  in  ihsa  interval  thai 

Jehu  was  anointed  kui£  of  lmacl   by  the  messenger 

of  Klisha,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  J., 
to  fulfil  his  commission  to  exterminate  the  b  net 
ol  \ ii.il*.  Toe  km,',  who  went  foith  from  the  I 
to  meet  hiin  when  the  watchman  on  the  tOWCI  ol 
Je/reel  announced  hi*  appro. ich,  was  Jam  under 
the    cut  ii  in -tain  c*  dc»ci  1 1  »•  d   in  the  at  t  u  le  J  i-  no  , 

and  A  naiah,  the  king  of  Judah,  w  Jer- 

re.  I  on  a  visit  to  hi*  tick  cousin,  ihared  hm  fate 
(u.c.  K64).     \\  uu  Joram  ended   the  dynaasi  of 
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Ahab,  which  reigned  forty-four  years  in   Israel 
'2  Kings  viii.  25-29  ;  ix.  1-20). 

JORDAN,  the    principal  river   of  Palestine. 
^Palestine.] 

JOSEPH  (*)[?i» ;  Sept.  'Iwerfa),  son  of  Jacob 
and  Rachel,  born  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xxx.  22 ;  on  which  ac- 
count, and  because  he  was  the  son  of  ins  old  age 
(xxxvii.  3),  he  was  beloved  by  his  father  more 
than  were  the  rest  of  his  children,  though  Ben- 
jamin, as  being  also  a  son  of  Jacob's  favourite  wife, 
Rachel,  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  dear  to  the 
patriarch.  The  partiality  evinced  towards  Joseph 
by  his  father  excited  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his 
brethren,  the  rather  that  they  were  born  of  different 
mothers  (xxxvii.  2).  Joseph  had  reached  his 
seventeenth  year,  having  hitherto  been  engaged  in 
boyish  sports,  or  aiding  in  pastoral  duties,  when 
some  conduct  on  the  part  of  '  the  sons  of  Bilhah 
and  the  sons  of  Zilpa.li,  his  father's  wives,'  seems 
to  have  been  such  as  in  the  opinion  of  Joseph  to 
require  the  special  attention  of  Jacob,  to  whom, 
accordingly,  he  communicated  the  facts.  This 
regard  to  virtue,  and  this  manifestation  of  filial 
fidelity,  greatly  increased  his  brothers'  dislike, 
who  henceforth  •  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak 
peaceably  unto  him  '  (xxxvii.  4).  Their  aver- 
sion, however,  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
when  Joseph  acquainted  them  with  two  dreams 
that  he  had  had,  to  the  effect — the  first,  that  while 
he  and  they  were  binding  sheaves,  his  sheaf  arose 
and  stood  erect,  while  theirs  stood  round  and  did 
obeisance  to  his ;  the  second,  that  '  the  sun  and 
the  moon  and  the  eleven  stars  paid  him  homage.' 
These  dreams  appeared  to  indicate  that  Joseph 
would  acquire  pre-eminence  in  the  family,  if  not 
sovereignty  ;  and  while  even  his  father  rebuked 
him,  his  brothers  were  filled  with  envy.  Jacob, 
however,  was  not  aware  of  the  depth  of  their  ill 
will ;  so  that  on  one  occasion,  having  a  desire  to 
hear  intelligence  of  his  sons,  who  were  pasturing 
their  Hocks  at  a  distance,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  Joseph  his  messenger  for  thai  purpose.  His 
appearing  in  view  of  his  brothers  was  the  signal 
for  their  malice  to  gain  head.  They  began  to 
devise  means  for  his  immediate  destruction,  which 
they  would  unhesitatingly  have  effected,  but  for 
his  half-brother,  Reuben,  who,  as  the  eldest  son, 
might  well  be  the  party  to  interfere  on  behalf  of 
Joseph.  A  compromise  was  entered  into,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  youth  was  stripped  of  the 
distinguishing  vestments  which  he  owed  to  his 
father's  affection,  and  cast  into  a  pit.  Having 
performed  this  evil  deed,  and  while  they  were 
raking  refreshment,  the  brothers  beheld  a  earavan 
of  Arabian  merchants,  who  were  bearing  the  spices 
and  aromatic  gums  of  India  down  to  the  well- 
known  and  much-frequented  mart,  Egypt.  Judah 
on  this  feels  a  bitter  emotion  arise  in  his  mind, 
and  proposes  that,  instead  of  allowing  Joseph  to 
perish,  they  should  sell  him  to  the  merchants, 
whose  trade  obviously  from  this  embraced  human 
lieings  as  well  as  spicery.  Accordingly  the  un- 
happy young  man  was  sold  for  a  slave,  to  be  con- 
veyed by  his  masters  into  Egypt.  While  on  his 
way  thither,  Reuben  returned  to  the  pit,  intending 
to  rescue  his  brother,  and  convey  him  safely  back 
to  their  father.  Joseph  was  gone.  On  which 
Reuben  went  to  the  wicked  young  men,  who,  not 
content  with  selling  a  brother  into  slavery,  deter- 


mined to  punish  their  father'  for  his  partiality 
towards  the  unoffending  sufferer.  With  this  view 
they  dipped  Joseph's  party-coloured  garment  in 
the  blood  of  a  kid  and  sent  it  to  Jacob,  in  order 
to  make  him  believe  that  his  favourite  child  had 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  some  wild  beast.  The 
trick  succeeded,  and  Jacob  was  grieved  beyond 
measure. 

Meanwhile  the  merchants  sold  Josaph  to  Poti- 
phar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  and  captain  of  the 
royal  guard,  who  was  a  native  of  the  country. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  who  at  this 
time  was  the  Pharaoh,  or  ruling  monarch,  though, 
what  is  far  more  important,  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  therein  the  progress  of  civilization, 
are  in  certain  general  and  important  features 
made  clear  in  the  course  of  the  narration.  Ac- 
cording to  Syncellus,  however,  the  general  opinion 
in  his  day  was  that  the  sovereign's  name  who 
ruled  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  deportation  of 
Joseph  was  Aphophis. 

In  Potiphar  s  house  Joseph  enjoyed  the  highest 
confidence  and  the  largest  prosperity.  A  higher 
power  watched  over  him  ;  and  what  "ver  he  under- 
took succeeded,  till  at  length  hi»  master  gave 
every  thing  into  his  hands.  The  Hebrew  race 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  personal  beauty, 
of  which  Joseph  seems  to  have  had  an  unusual 
share.  This  fact  explains,  if  it  cannot  ]>alliate, 
the  conduct  of  Potiphar's  wife,  who  tried  every 
means  to  bring  the  uncontaminated  and  pure- 
minded  youth  to  fulfil  her  unchaste  desires.  Foile  u 
in  her  evil  wishes,  she  resolved  to  punish  Joser'o. 
who  thus  a  second  time  innocently  brings  on  him- 
self the  vengeance  of  the  ill-disposed.  Charged 
with  the  very  crime  to  which  lie  had  in  vain  b<  en 
tempted,  he  is,  with  a  fickleness  characteristic  of 
Oriental  lords,  at  once  cast  into  the  state  prison. 

The  narrative,  which  is  obviously  constructed 
in  order  to  show  the  workings  of  divine  Providence, 
and  may  not  impossibly  have  received  some  shape 
or  hue  from  the  predominant  idea,  states,  however, 
that  Joseph  was  not  left  without  special  aid,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  gained  favour  with  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  to  such  an  extent  that  every 
thing  was  put  under  his  direction.  If  the  sudden- 
ness and  magnitude  of  this  and  other  changes  in 
the  lot  of  Joseph  should  surprise  anyone,  the  feel- 
ing will  be  mainly  owing  to  his  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East, 
where  vicissitudes  not  less  matked  and  sudden 
than  are  those  presented  in  our  present  history  are 
not  uncommon;  for  those  who  come  into  the 
charmed  circle  of  an  Eastern  court,  especially  if 
they  are  persons  of  great  energy  of  character,  are 
subject  to  the  most  wonderful  alternations  of  for- 
tune, the  slave  of  to-day  being  the  vizier  of  to- 
morrow. 

Among  the  many  advantages  secured  to  pos- 
terity by  this  interesting  and  admirable  narrative 
regarding  the  patriarch  Joseph,  is  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance (fo  far  as  it  goes)  with  the  state,  at  the 
time  to  which  it  refers,  of  civilization  in  Egypt. 
In  the  part  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  we  read 
of  *  the  chief  of  the  butlers  '  and  '  the  chief  of  the 
bakers;'  officers  who  vouch,  by  the  duties  which 
they  had  to  discharge,  for  the  advanced  and  com- 
plex condition  of  society  in  which  their  services 
were  required  and  supplied.  How  true  and  trust- 
worthy, too,  the  Biblical  narrative  is,  may  be 
learned  by  an  implication  which  is  here  o tiered. 
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The  head-butler  had  a  dream  in  which  he  saw  a 
vine.  On  the  authority  of  Herodotus  and  others, 
it  was  long  denied  that  the  vine  grew  in  Egypt ; 
and  if  so,  the  imagery  of  the  butler's  dream  would 
hardly  have  been  appropriate.  Wilkinson,  however, 
has  shown  beyond  a  question  that  vines  did  grow 
in  Egypt,  and  thus  not  only  removed  a  doubt, 
but  given  a  positive  confirmation  of  the  sacred 
record  {Manners  of  the  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  152). 

The  two  regal  officers  just  mentioned  had,  while 
in  prison  with  Joseph,  each  one  a  dream,  which 
Joseph  interpreted  correctly.  The  butler,  whose 
fate  was  auspicious,  promised  the  young  Hebrew 
to  employ  his  influence  to  procure  his  restoration 
to  the  free  air  of  day ;  but  when  again  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  '  butlership,'  'he  forgat'  Jo- 
seph (xl.).  Pharaoh  himself,  however,  liad  two 
dreams,  which  found  in  Joseph  a  successful  ex- 
pounder; for  the  butler  remembered  the  skill  of 
his  prison-companion,  and  advised  his  royal  mas- 
ter to  put  it  to  the  test  in  his  own  case.  Pharaoh's 
dream,  as  interpreted  by  Joseph,  foreboded  the 
approach  of  a  seven  years'  famine  ;  to  abate  the 
evils  of  which  Joseph  recommended  that  some 
'  discreet  and  wise  '  man  should  be  chosen  and 
set  in  full  power  over  the  land  of  Egypt.  The 
monarch  was  alarmed,  and  called  a  council  of 
his  advisers.  The  wisdom  of  Joseph  was  recog- 
nised as  of  divine  origin  and  supereminent  value; 
and  the  king  and  his  ministers  (whence  it  appears 
that  the  Egyptian  monarchy  — at  Memphis — was 
uot  despotic,  but  constitutional)  resolved  that 
Joseph  should  he  made  (to  borrow  a  term  fiom 
Rome)  Dictator  in  the  approaching  time  of  need. 
;  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Forasmuch  as 
God  hath  shewed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none  so 
discreet  and  wise  as  thou  art.  Thou  shalt  be  over 
my  house,  and  according  unto  thy  word  shall  all 
my  people  be  ruled  :  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be 
greater  than  thou.  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  all 
the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his 
ring  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed 
him  in  vestures  of  line  linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain 
about  his  neck  ;  and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the 
second  chariot  which  he  had;  and  they  cried  l>e- 
fore  him,  Bow  the  knee.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Joseph,  I  am  Pharaoh,  and  without  thee  shall  no 
mail  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  And  Phaiaoh  called  Joseph's  name 
Zapbuath-paaneah  ('.saviour  ofthewoitd';  comp. 
Jablousky,  OpUiC.  i.  207,  so.) ;  and  he  gave  him 
to    wife   Asenath,    the    daughter    of    Poti-pherah, 

priest  of  On.  And  Joseph  went  out  over  all  the 
laud  of  Egypt '  vxii.  o(J,  s(|.).  It  has  been  sup- 
posed  that  Joseph  was  taken  into  the  priestly  order, 
<iu<l  thus  ennobled.  The  Biblical  narrative  dues 
support  this  opinion,  though  it  leave*  it  with* 
'i'ii  a  doubt  that  in  reality,  it  not  in  form  M  well, 
th.    Sighett    1 1  n-t  and  the  proudest  honours  of  the 

state  were  conferred  un  one  so  recently  a  Hebrew 
ilave. 

;  years  of  abundance  afforded  Joseph  op- 
portunity to  corrj  into  effect  such  plans  as  secured 
un  ample  provision  against  tin  seven  years  of  need* 
'i  tie  famine  came,  i>ot  it  found  ■  prepared  people. 
rie:  visitation  did  not  depend  on  any  mere  local 
causes    '  u  *  ths  famine  was  over  all   the  fa 

,    '  and  .di  count!  •  -  came  into  E  :>  pi  to 

Dph  to  buy  C  'in'     vi  r.  .'>»i.  .')7   .       Am 

tomers   appeared    ten    brethren,    sons   of   tin: 
Hebrew  J  j  -oh.     Tbejr  had  of  peoesejav  to  iftpear 


before  Joseph,  whose  licence  for  the  purchase  of  corn 
was  indispensable.  Joseph  had  probably  expected 
to  see  them,  and  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  deli- 
berate plan  of  action.  His  conduct  has  brought 
on  him  the  always  ready  charges  of  those  win* 
would  rather  impeach  than  study  the  Bible,  and 
even  friends  of  that  sacred  book  have  hardly  ;» 
this  case  done  Joseph  full  justice  (Niemeyer, 
Charakt.  ii.  360  ;  Heuser,  Diss,  non  inhumaniter 
sed  prudentissime  Josephum  cum  fralribus  je- 
cisse,  Hal.  1773).  Joseph's  main  object  appears 
to  have  been  to  make  his  brothers  feel  and  recog- 
nise their  guilt  in  their  conduct  towards  him.  For 
this  purpose  suffering,  then  as  well  as  now,  was 
indispensable.  Accordingly  Joseph  feigned  not  to 
know  his  brothers,  charged  them  with  being  spies. 
threatened  them  with  imprisonment,  and  allowed 
them  to  return  home  to  fetch  their  younger  bro- 
ther, as  a  proof  of  their  veracity,  only  on  condition 
that  one  of  them  should  remain  behind  in  chain*, 
with  a  pros}>ect  of  death  before  him  should  :.. ; 
their  words  be  verified.  Then  it  was,  and  not  be- 
fore, that  '  they  said  one  to  another,  We  a»e  verily 
guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the 
anguish  of  his  soul  and  would  not  hear  ;  therefore 
is  this  distress  come  upon  us.  And  Reuben  said, 
Spake  I  not  unto  you,  saying,  Do  not  sin  against 
the  child,  and  ye  would  not  hear?  therefore,  be- 
hold, also  his  blood  is  required1  (xlii.  21).  On 
which,  after  weeping  bitterly,  he  by  common 
agieement  bound  his  brother  Simeon,  and  left  him 
in  custody.  How  deeply  concerned  Joseph  was 
for  his  family,  how  true  and  affectionate  a  heait 
he  had,  may  be  learned  from  the  words  which 
escape  from  the  brothers  in  their  entreaty  that 
Jacob  would  allow  Benjamin  to  go  info  Egypt. 
as  required  by  Joseph  :  '  The  man  asked  us 
straitly  of  our  state  and  of  our  kindred,  saying, 
Is  your  father  yet  alive  Y  have  ye  another  brother?' 
(xliii.  7).  At  length  Jacob  consents  to  Benjamin's 
going  in  company  with  his  brothers  :  '  And  God 
Almighty  give  you  mercy  before  the  man,  that  he 
may  send  away  your  other  brother,  and  Benjamin. 
If  I  be  bereaved  of  my  children,  I  am  bereaved  ' 
(ver.  14),  Thus  provided,  with  a  present  consist- 
ing of  balm,  honey,  spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and 
almonds,  and  with  double  money  in  the  r  hands 
(double,  in  order  that  they  might  repay  the  sum 
which  Joseph  had  caused  to  be  put  into  each 
man's  sack  at  their  departure,  if,  as  Jacob  sup- 
posed, 'it  was  an  oversight  '),  they  went  again 
down  to  Egypt  and  stood  before  Joseph  (xliii. 
13; ;  and  there,  too,  stood  Benjamin,  Josephs 
beloved  brother.  The  required  pledge  of  truth- 
fulness   via-    given.      If   it    is    asfced    why   such   a 

pledge  was  demanded,  since  the  giving  ot  it 
caused  pain  to  Jacob,  the  answer  may  he  thus  ; 
Joseph  knew  not  how  to  demean  himself  towards 
his  family  until  he  ascertained  itsactu.il  cond 
That  knowledge  he  could  hardly  be  certain  \>r 
bad  gained  fruui  the  mere  wands  of  men  who  had 
spared   his  Ufa  only  to  sell   himself  ii  to  tluv< 

How  had  these  w  clod    mm    behaved  toWAIti 

vetierable  fathei  i    El  is  beloved  btothei  Benjamin, 
u  as    i  sale  \  di  had  be  suffered  from  tbeu 
and  malici-  the  worse  fate  ■  ith  v\  h.<  h  be  bitn*  if 
had  been  threatened  I     Nothing  but  the  lis;  I  <f 
Benj  im  ii  could  auewei    (best  « 

Solv  e  (hoc  doubts. 

Benjamin  Ka»l   coma,  and  immediately  a  n» 

tin al  cnaAf*  t<»«A.  pi*ea  in  Joaaph*! ffiwdnrt  •  tsss 
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brother  began  to  claim  hig  rights  in  Joseph's 
bosom.  Jacob  was  safe,  and  Benjamin  was  safe. 
Joseph's  heart  melted  at  the  sight  of  Benjamin  : 
*  And  he  said  to  the  ruler  of  his  house,  Bring  these 
men  home,  and  slay  and  make  ready,  for  these  men 
shall  dine  .vith  me  at  noon'  (xliii.  16).  But  guilt 
is  always  the  ready  parent  of  fear.  Accordingly 
the  brothers  expected  nothing  but  being  reduced 
to  slavery.  When  taken  to  their  own  brother's 
hous°,  they  imagined  they  were  being  entrapped. 
A  colloquy  ensued  between  them  and  Joseph's 
steward,  whence  it  appeared  that  the  money  put 
into  their  sacks,  to  which  they  now  attributed  their 
peril,  was  in  truth  a  present  from  Joseph,  designed, 
after  his  own  brotherly  manner,  to  aid  his  family 
in  (heir  actual  necessities.  The  steward  said, 
'  Peace  be  to  you,  fear  not :  your  God  and  the  God 
of  your  father  hath  given  you  the  treasure  in  your 
sacks.     I  had  your  money '  (ver.  23). 

Noon  came,  and  with  it  Joseph,  whose  first 
question  regarded  home  :  '  He  asked  them  of  their 
welfare,  and  said,  Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man 
of  whom  ye  spake?  is  he  yet  alive?  And  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin,  his 
mother's  son,  and  said,  Is  this  your  younger  bro- 
ther? And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto  thee, 
my  son  !'  '  And  Joseph  made  haste,  for  his 
bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother,  and  he  sought 
where  to  weep,  and  he  entered  into  his  chamber 
and  wept  there.'     Does  this  look  like  harshness? 

The  connection  brings  into  view  an  Egyptian 
custom,  which  is  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance, in  consequence  of  its  being  adopted  in  the 
Jewish  polity  ;  '  And  they  set  on  (food)  for  him 
by  himself  (Joseph),  and  for  them  by  themselves 
(the  brethren),  and  for  the  Egyptians  which  did 
eat  with  them,  by  themselves  :  because  the  Egyp- 
tians might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews;  for 
that  is  an  abomination  with  the  Egyptians'  (ver. 
32).  Tiiis  passage  is  also  interesting,  as  proving 
that  Joseph  had  not,  in  his  princely  grandeur, 
become  ashamed  of  his  origin,  nor  consented  to 
receive  adoption  into  a  strange  nation  :  he  was 
still  a  Hebrew,  waiting,  like  Moses  after  him,  for 
the  proper  season  to  use  his  power  for  the  good  of 
his  own  people. 

Other  customs  appear  in  this  interesting  nar- 
rative :  '  And  they  (the  brothers)  sat  before  him 
(Joseph),  the  first-born  according  to  his  birthright, 
arid  the  youngest  according  to  his  youth.'  'And 
he  sent  messes  (delicacies)  unto  them  from  before 
him  ;  but  Benjamin*s  mess  was  five  times  so  much 
as  any  of  theirs  '  (ver.  32,  33).  Fear  had  now 
given  place  to  wonder,  and  wonder  at  length  issued 
in  joy  and  mirth  (comp.  ver.  18,  33,  34).  Thus 
ended  the  second  act  in  the  drama.  Another  now 
opens. 

Joseph,  apparently  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how 
Car  his  brethren  were  faithful  to  their  father,  hit 
upon  a  plan  which  would  in  its  issue  serve  to 
show  whether  they  would  make  any,  and  what, 
sacrifice,  in  order  to  fulfil  their  solemn  promise 
of  restoring  Benjamin  in  safety  to  Jacob.  Ac- 
cordingly he  orders  not  only  that  every  man's 
money  (as  before)  should  be  put  in  Ids  sack's 
month,  l-ut  also  that  his  'silver  cup,  in  which  my 
lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  he  divineth,'  should 
be  put  in  the  sack's  mouth  of  the  youngest.  The 
brethren  leave,  but  are  soon  overtaken  by  Joseph's 
steward,  who  charges  them  with  having  surrepti- 
tiously carried  oflf  this  cosdy  and  highly- valued 


vessel.  They  on  heir  part  vehemently  repel  the 
accusation,  addirg,  *  with  whomsoever  of  thy  ser- 
vants it  be  found,  both  let  him  die,  and  we  also 
.will  be  my  lord's  bondmen.'  A  search  ia  made, 
and  the  cup  is  found  in  Benjamin's  sack.  Accord 
ingly  they  return  to  the  city.  And  now.  comes 
the  hour  of  trial  :  Would  they  purchase  their  own 
liberation  by  surrendering  Benjamin  ?  After  a 
most  touching  interview,  in  which  they  prove 
themselves  worthy  and  faithful,  Joseph  declares 
himself  unable  any  longer  to  withstand  the  appeal 
of  natural  affection.  On  this  occasion  Judah, 
who  is  the  spokesman,  shows  the  deepest  regard 
to  his  aged  father's  feelings,  and  entreats  for  the 
liberation  of  Benjamin  even  at  the  price  of  his 
own  liberty.  In  the  whole  of  literature  we  know 
of  nothing  more  simple,  natural,  true,  and  im- 
pressive ;  nor,  while  passages  of  this  kind  stand 
in  the  Pentateuch,  can  we  even  understand  what 
is  meant  by  terming  that  collection  of  writings 
'  the  Hebrew  national  epic,'  or  regarding  it  as  an 
aggregation  of  historical  legends.  If  here  we  have 
not  history,  we  can  in  no  case  be  sure  that  history 
is  before  us  (xliv.). 

Most  natural  and  impressive  is  the  scene  also 
which  ensues,  in  which  Joseph,  after  informing 
his  brethren  who  he  was,  and  inquiring,  first  of 
all,  '  Is  my  father  alive?'  expresses  feelings  free 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  revenge,  and  even  shows 
how,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  conduct  of  Ins 
brothers  had  issued  in  good — '  God  sent  me  before 
you  to  preserve  a  posterity  in  the  earth,  and  to 
save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance.'  Five 
years  had  yet  to  ensue  in  which  '  there  would 
be  neither  earing  nor  harvest ;'  and  therefore  the 
brethren  were  directed  to  retcrni  home  and  bring 
Jacob  down  to  Egypt  with  all  speed.  '  And  he 
fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck  and  wept; 
and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his  neck.  Moreover, 
he  kissed  all  his  brethren  and  wept  upon  them  ; 
and  after  that  his  brethren  talked  with  him ' 
(xlv.  14,  15). 

The  news  of  these  striking  events  was  carried  to 
Pharaoh,  who  l>eing  pleased  at  Joseph's  conduct, 
gave  directions  that  Jacob  and  his  family  should 
come  forthwith  into  Egypt — 'I  will  give  you  the 
good  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  eat  the 
fat  of  the  land  ;  regard  not  your  stuff,  for  the 
good  of  all  the  land  is  yours.'  The  brethren  de- 
parted, being  well  provided  for — '  And  to  his 
father  Joseph  sent  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good 
things  of  Egypt,  and  ten  she  asses  laden  with 
corn  and  bread  and  meat  for  his  father  by  the 
way.' 

The  intelligence  which  they  bore  to  their 
father  was  of  such  a  nature  that  "'  Jacob's  heart 
fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not'  When,  how- 
ever, he  had  recovered  from  the  thus  naturally 
told  effects  of  his  surprise,  the  venerable  patriarch 
said,  'Enough;  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive: 
I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die'  (xlv.  26,  28). 

Accordingly  Jacob  and  his  family,  to  the  num- 
ber of  threescore  and  ten  souls,  go  down  to  Egypt, 
and  by  the  express  efforts  of  Joseph,  are  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  district  of  Goshen,  where  Joseph 
met  his  father:  '  And  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.1  There  Joseph 
*  nourished  his  father  and  his  brethren,  and  all 
his  father's  household,  with  bread,  ac^rding  U 
their  families  '  (xlv'i.  12). 

Meanwhile  thr   >edicted  famine  was  pauper 
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ising  Egypt.  The  inhabitants  found  the.r  money 
exhausted,  and  their  cattle  and  substance  all  gone, 
being  parted  with  in  order  to  purchase  food  from 
the  public  granaries,  until  at  length  they  had 
nothing  to  give  in  return  for  sustenance  but  them- 
selves. '  Btly  us  ' — they  then  imploringly  said 
to  Joseph — '  and  our  land  for  bread,  and  we  and 
our  land  will  be  slaves  unto  Pharaoh.'  ;  And 
Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh, 
so  the  land  became  Pharaoh's/  The  people  too, 
*  Joseph  removed  to  cities  from  one  end  of  the 
borders  of  the  land  to  the  other  end.'  Religion, 
however,  was  too  strong  to  submit  to  these  politi- 
cal and  social  changes,  and  so  the  priests  still 
retained  their  land,  being  supplied  with  provi- 
sions out  of  the  common  store  gratuitously.  The 
land,  which  was  previously  the  people's  own,  was 
Don  let  to  them  on  a  tenancy,  at  the  rent  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  pn  Juce  :  the  land  of  the  priests  being 
exempted. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
social  revolution  recorded  in  history.  Under  the 
pressure  of  famine  an  entire  nation  is  reduced 
from  freedom  to  dependancc  ;  while  the  popula- 
tion, which  had  been  apparently  limited  to  certain 
districts,  was  distributed  all  over  the  land  on 
different  spots. 

At  this  distant  period  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
understand  and  explain  the  entire  conduct  ob- 
served by  Joseph  in  this  crisis  of  the  nation's  fate  ; 
but  we  must  protest  against  the  application  to  it 
of  measures  of  judgment  which  ate  derived  from 
modern  notions,  and  the  pure  and  lofty  morality 
of  the  Gospel.  If  a  great  change  was  suddenly 
effected  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  we 
are  not  hastily  to  conclude  that  the  change  was 
for  the  worse,  especially  considering  that  a  very 
long  and  grievous  famine  had  afflicted  so  fertile 
a  land  as  Egypt  under  the  previously  existing 
social  condition.  And  if  an  opportunity  was 
taken  to  increase  the  royal  power  over  the  nation, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  nation  was  saved 
from  impending  destruction  by  the  foresight,  wis- 
dom, and  benevolence  of  the  Hebrew  vizier. 

Joseph  liad  now  to  pass  through  the  mournful 
scenes  which  attend  on  the  death  and  burial  of  a 
father.  Having  had  Jacob  embalmed,  and  Bei  □ 
the  rites  of  mourning  fully  observed,  the  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  son — leave  being  obtained  of 
the  monarch — proceeded  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
in  order,  agreeably  to  a  promi^'  which  the  pa- 
triarch had  exacted,  to  lay  the  old  man's  bones 
with  those  of  his  fathers,  in  '  the  field  of  Ephion  the 
Hiltite  '      Having  performed  willi  loh'g  and  bitter 

mourning  Jacob s  funeral  riles,  Joseph  returned 
into  Egypt  The  last  recorded  act  of  bis  life  forms 
a  motft  becoming  close.  After  trie  death  of  their 
father,  his  brethren,  unable,  like  all  guilty  people, 
to  forget  their  criminality^  and  characteristically 
finding  it  difficult  to  think  tbat  Joseph  had  pally 
foi  ivcn  them,  grew  afraid  now  they  were  in  his 
power  that  he  would  tale  an  opportunity  of  in- 
flicting tome  punish  men  I  on  them.  They  ac- 
cordingly go  into  his  presence,  and  in  imploring 
tirnu  and  an  ahjecl  mahner,  entreat  his  i',,r- 
giveneai.  '  Fear  not  *—  th^  is  hi-  noble  reply — 
1  1  will  nourish  you  and  your  little  oi 

Joaeph  lived  an  hundred  and   ten  years,  kind 
and  gentb-  in  his  affections  to  the  las!  ;  for  w< 
tihl,  'The  children   of  Mat  bit,  the  ion  of   M  i« 
«u»eh,   were   brought   up   uo..n    Joseph's    knees' 


(1.  25).  And  so  having  obtained  a  promise  from 
his  brethren,  that  when  the  time  came,  as  h« 
assured  them  it  would  come,  that  God  should 
visit  them,  and  '  bring  them  unto  the  land  which 
he  sware  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,' 
they  would  carry  up  his  bones  out  of  Egypt, 
Joseph  at  length  'died,  and  they  embalmed  him, 
and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin  '  (1.  26).  This  pro- 
mise was  leligiously  fulfilled.  His  descendants, 
after  carrying  the  corpse  abdtrtwith  them  in  their 
wanderings,  at  length  put  it  in  its  final  resting- 
place  in  Shechem,  in  a  parcel  of  ground  that 
Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor,  which  became 
the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Joseph  vJosh. 
xxiv.  32). 

By  his  Egyptian  wife  Asenath,  daughter  of  the 
high  priest  of  Heliopolis,  Joseph  had  two  sons, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim  (Gen.  xli.  50,  ?(j. },  whom 
Jacob  adopted  (Gen.  xlviii.  5j,  and  who  accord- 
ingly took  their  place  among  the  heads  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Among  other  authorities 
the  following  may  be  consulted: — VVolfenb. 
Fragment;  Less,  Geschichte  der  Ret  i.  2(57; 
J.  T.  Jacobi,  SHmmtl.  Schrifi.  3  tbl.  ;  He.ss, 
Gesch.  der  Patriarch,  ii.  32 i  ;  Niemever, 
Charakt.  ii.  340;  Allg.  H'elthist.  ii.  322; 
Heeren,  Idcen,  ii.  551. — J.  R.  B. 

JOSEPH,  '  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom 
was  born  Jesus,  who  is  called  Chiist'  (Matt.  i. 
16).  By  Matthew  he  is  said  to  have  been  ihe 
son  of  Jacob,  whose  lineage  is  traced  by  the  same 
writer  through  David  up  to  Abraham.  Luke  re- 
presents him  as  being  the  son  of  Heli,  and  traces 
his  origin  up  to  Adam.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
attempt,  to  reconcile  these  two  accounts,  as  it 
would  lead  to  discussion  and  detail,  for  which  we 
have  not  space;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  tbat 
Luke  appears  to  have  had  some  specific  object 
in  view,  since  he  introduces  his  genealogical  line 
with  words  of  peculiar  import  : — 'Jesus  being  (as 
was  supposed^  the  son  of  Joseph,  which  was  the 
son  of  Heli  "  (Luke  iii  23) — us  ivofxi^ro,  '  as 
was  supposed,'  in  other  terms,  as  accounted  by 
law,  as  enrolled  in  the  family  registers  ;  for  Joseph 
being  the  hu-band  of  Mary,  became  thereby,  in 
law  (v6/jlos),  the  father  of  Jesus'.  And  as  being  fbe 
legal  father  of  Jesus,  he  might  have  his  Origin 
traced  in  the  line  tit  Maiy's  family,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  his  own. 

The  statements  of  Holy  Writ  in  regard  to 
Joseph  are  few  and  simple.  According  to  a 
custom  among  the  Jews,  trace,  of  which  ait'  <till 
found,  such  as  hand-fa-ting  among  the  Scotch, 
and  betrothing  among  me  Gel  mans,  Joseph  bad 
pledged  his  faith  to  Mai\  •,  but  before  the  mar- 
riage was  consummated  she  proved  to  be  u  th 
child,  (iricvedat  this,  Joseph  was  disposed  to 
break  off  the  connection  ;  but,  not  (\  ishilig  to  make 
a  pnblic  example  of  orw  whom  lie  loved,  he  con- 
templated a  i  ii\ ate  disruption  of  tl  <  ;  i  nd. 
Prom  this  st.'p,  however,  he  is  deterred  b>  a 
heavenlj    •  er,  who  assures  him  tbat  Mary 

has  conceived  under  a  di\mc  influence.     'And 

hlie  shall  Icing  I'oitb  a  >on.  and  rhOu  limit  c.,11  his 
n  inie  Jesus;  for  he  shall  lave  hid  people  from 
thru      ni*  (Mart.       I*,  1  ;        i\, 

this  account  various  objections  have  been  uikeii ; 
but  most  of  t lu  in  are  drawn  from  the  ground 
of  a  narrOw,  short-sighted,  ai  d  half  inhumed  ra- 
tionalism, which  judges  everything  bj  >t*  ov»n 
small  it  and  sir d#  an  J   eifhei    deniei    mucin  mlt» 
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gether,  or  admits  only  such  miracles  as  find 
favour  h.  us  sight;  attempting  not  to  learn  what 
Christianity  is,  nor  what  was  suitable  and  proper 
in  the  days  of  Christ,  but  to  construct  a  Chris- 
tianity  of  its  own,  and  then  to  impose  the  new 
creation  on  the  writers  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  pri- 
mitive church. 

Joseph   was   by    trade  a    carpenter,    in   which 
business  he   probably   educated  Jesus.      In  Matt. 
xiii.  55,  we  read,  '  Is  not  this  the  son  of  the  car- 
penter?'  and  in  Mark  vi.  3,  '  Is  not  this  the  car- 
penter, the  son  of  Mary  ?  '     The   term  employed, 
TtKToav,  is  of  a  general  character  (from  Teox&>,  '  I 
form '),  and  may  be  fitly  rendered  by  the  English 
word  'artificer'  or  •  artizan  '  signifying  anyone 
that  labours   in  the  fabrication  (J'abcr  in  Latin) 
of  articles  of  ordinary  use,  whatever  the  material 
may  be  out  of  which   they   are   made.     Accord- 
ingly, sometimes  it  denotes  a  smith  as  well  as  a 
carpenter  or  joiner,  and  in  the  Septuagint  the  addi- 
tional term  '  iron'  (criSripov)  or  *  wood'  (£uAojj/) 
is  employed,  in  order  to  denote  its  specific  appli- 
cation.     If  some   doubt  may  exist  whether  *  car- 
penter '   is   the  necessary   rendering  of  the  word 
when  applied   to  Joseph,   yet   there  is  no   impro- 
priety in  that  rendering,  for  not  seldom  the  word, 
when  used  without  any  explanatory  addition,  has 
that  signification.     Schleusner    (in  voc.)  asserts 
that  the  universal  testimony  of  the  ancient  church 
represents  our   Lord   as   being  a  carpenter 's  son. 
This  is,   indeed,  the  statement  of  Justin   Martyr 
(Dial,  cum  Try  phone,  §  88),  for  he  explains  the 
term  t€ktcoi/,  which  lie  applies  to  Jesus,  by  saying 
that  he  made  aporpa  ical  Cf7a,  ploughs  and  yokes  ; 
but  Origen,  in  replying  to  Celsus,  who  indulged 
in  jokes  against  the  humble  employment  of  our 
Lord,  expressly  denied  that  Jesus  was  so  termed 
in  the  Gospels  (see  the  passage   cited  in  Otho 's 
Justin  Martyr,  torn.  ii.  p.  306,  Jenae,  18 A3) — a 
declaration  which  suggests  the  idea  that  the  copies 
which  Origen  read  differed  from  our  own  ;  while 
Hilarius,  on   Matthew   (quoted   in   Simon's  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  la  Bible,  i.  G91),  asserts,  in  terms 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  JlSus  was  a  smith 
(ferrum  igne  vincentis,  massamque  formantis, 
etc.).     Of  the  same  opinion  was  the  venerable 
Bede ;   while  others  have  held  that  our  Lord  was 
a  mason,  and   Cardinal  Cajetan,  that  he  was  a 
goldsmith. 

The  last  notion  probably  had  its  origin  in  those 
false  associations  of  more  modern  times  which 
disparage  hand-labour.  Among  the  ancient  Jews 
all  handicrafts  were  held  in  so  much  honour,  that 
they  were  learned  and  pursued  by  the  first  men  of 
the  nation. 

Jewish  tradition  (Hieros.  Schaph.  c.  14)  names 
the  father  of  Jesus  KY13D,  Phenedira,  and  repre- 
sents him  (Orig.  c.  Cels.  i.  32)  as  a  rough  soldier, 
who  became  the  father  of  Jesus,  after  Mary  was 
betrothed  to  Joseph.  Another  form  of  the  legend 
sets  him  forth  (  Toled  Jeschu,  p.  3,  ed.  Wagenseil  ; 
Epiphan.  Heer.  78.  7)  under  the  name  of  Pan- 
el ira  Christian  tradition  makes  Joseph  an  old 
man  when  first  espoused  to  Mary  (Epiphan.  Hxr. 
78.  7),  being  no  less  than  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
father  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Theophy- 
lact,  on  Matt.  xiii.  55,  says  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  children  of  Joseph,  whom 
he  had  by  his  sister-in-law,  wife  of  his  brother 
Clophas,  who  having  died  without,  issue,  Joseph 
vas  obliged  by  law  to  marry  his  widow.     Of  f  le 


sons,  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  was,  h« 
states,  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Eusebim 
(Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  1)  agrees  in  substance  with 
Theophylact ;  so  also  does  Epiphanius,  adding 
that  Joseph  was  fourscore  years  old  when  ht 
married  Mary.  Jerome,  from  whom  it  appears 
that  the  alleged  mother's  name  was  Escha,  op- 
poses this  tradition,  and  is  of  opinion  that  what 
are  termed  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  really  hi* 
cousins.  The  painters  of  Christian  antiquity  con- 
spire v/ith  the  writers  in  representing  Joseph  as  an 
old  man  at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord — 
an  evidence  which  is  not  to  be  lightly  rejected, 
though  the  precise  age  mentioned  may  be  but  an 
approximation  to  fact. 

Another  account  (Niceph.  ii.  3)  gives  the  name 
of  Salome  as  that  of  Joseph's  first  wife,  who  was 
related  to  the  family  of  John  the  Baptist. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  Joseph  died. 
That  event  may  have  taken   place   before  Jesus 
entered  on  his  public  ministry.     This  has  been 
argued   from   the  fact,  that  his   mother  only  ap- 
peared at  the   feast  at   Cana  in   Galilee.     Tie 
premises,  however,  hardly  bear  out  the  inference. 
With  more  force  of  argument,  it  has  been  alleged 
(Simon,  Diet,    de    la    Bible)    that    Joseph    must 
have  been  dead   before  the   crucilixion    of  Jesus, 
else  he    would   in  all   probability  have  appeared 
with  Mary  at   the   cross.      Certainly   the  absence 
of  Joseph   from  the  public  life  of  Christ,  and  the 
absence  of  reference  to  him  in  the  discourses  and 
history,  while  '  Mary  '  and  '  His  brethren  '  not 
unfrequently  appear,  afford  evidence  not  only  of 
Joseph's  death,  but  of  the  inferior  part  which,  as  the 
legal  father  only  of  our  Lord,  Joseph  might  have 
been  expected  to  sustain.    So  far  as  our  scanty  ma- 
terials enable  us  to  form  an  opinion,  Joseph  appears 
to  have  been  a  good,  kind,  simple-minded  man,  who, 
while  he  afforded  aid  in  protecting  and  sustaining 
the  family,  would   leave   Mary   unrestrained  to 
use  all  the  impressive  and   formative  influence  of 
her   gentle,  affectionate,    pious,    and    thoughtful 
soul.     Those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  this  subject 
in  its  details,  we  refer  to  the  following  works  : — 
J.    T.    Meyer,    Num    Jos.    tempore     Ncttiv.    ('. 
faerit   senex   decrepitus ;     Hist.    Joseph,   fabri 
lignar..  Arab.  ed.  G.  Wallin,  a  Latin  translation 
of  which  may  be  found  in  Fabricii  Pseudepigr.  i. 
309.  The  traditions  respecting  Joseph  are  collected 
in   Act.    Sanct.  iii.   p.  4,  sq.  ;  there  is  a  Life  of 
Joseph  written  in  Italian  bv  Afiaitati.  —  J.  R.  B. 
JOSEPH    OF    ARIMATHEA.     The  name 
Arimathea    denotes    probably    the    place   where 
Jos  ph  was  born,  not  that  where  he  resided.     We 
make  this  remark  because  Michaelis  (Begrab?iiss- 
und  auferstehungs  gesch.  Christi,  p.  44,  trans 
lated  into    English)  states  it  as  his  opinion  that 
it  was  unlikely   that   Joseph   possessed  a  burial-  ■ 
place  in   or  near   Jerusalem,  since  that  city  was 
not  his  ordinary   abode.   .  So  easy  is  it  to  be  led 
away  by  modern  associations  in  interpreting  the 
Scripture,  that  even  a  man  of  Michaelis'  learn- 
ing could  allow  Germany  to  overpower  Palestine, 
and  modern  days  to  give   their   colouring  to  an- 
cient ones,  and   thus   hold   that  '  of  Arimathea  ' 
must  of  necessity   denote  the  residence  and  not 
the  birth-place  of  Joseph  ;  whereas  a  little  reflec* 
tion  might  have  taught  him  that  in  a  measure  ic 
his  own  times,  and  fully  so  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord,  such  a  form  of  speech  indicated  rather  a 
man's  birth-place  than  his  customary  abode. 
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\rimatliea  lay  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin, 
on  the  mountain  range  of  Ephraim,  at  no  great 
distance  south  of  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.  25 ; 
Judg.  iv.  5),  not  far  fiom  Gibeah  (Judg.  xix.  13; 
Isa.  x.  29 ;  Hos.  v.  8). 

Joseph  was  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesus — *  an 
honourable  counsel  ler  (fiovXeurris),  who  waited 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  '  (Mark  xv.  43),  and  who, 
on  learning  the  death  of  our  Lord, '  came  and  went 
in  boldly  unto  Pilate,  and  craved  the  body  of 
Jesus.'  Pilate  having  learned  from  the  centurion, 
who  commanded  at  the  execution,  that  'Jesus 
was  actually  dead,"  gave  the  body  to  Joseph,  who 
took  it  down  and  wrapped  his  deceased  Lord 
iu  tine  linen  which  he  had  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  after  which  he  laid  the  corpse  in  a  sepul- 
chre which  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  rolled  a 
stone  unto  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  (Mark  xv. 
43,  sq.).  From  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew 
(xxvii.  68,  sq.),  Luke  (xxiii.  50,  seq.),  and  John 
(xix.  38,  seq.),  it  appears  that  the  body  was  pre- 
viously embalmed  at  the  cost  of  another  secret 
disciple,  Nicodemus,  and  that  the  sepnlchie  was 
new,  'wherein  never  man  before  was  laid;'  also 
that  it  lay  in  a  garden,  and  was  the  property  of 
Joseph  himself.  This  garden  was  '  in  the  place 
where  Jesus  was  crucified.1  Luke  describes  the 
character  of  Joseph  as  '  a  good  man  and  a  just,' 
adding  that  'he  had  not  consented  to  the  counsel 
and  deed  of  them,'  i.  e.  of  the  Jewish  authorities. 
From  this  remark  it  is  clear  that  Joseph  was  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim  :  a  conclusion  which  is 
corroborated  by  the  epithet  'counsellor,' applied  to 
him  by  both  Luke  and  Mark.  Whether  or  not 
Joseph  was  a  priest,  as  Light  foot  (//or.  Hcb.  p. 
66'Jj  thought,  there  is  not  evidence  to  determine. 
Various  opinions  as  to  his  social  condition  may 
be  found  in  Thiess  (Krit.  Comment,  ii.  149). 
Tradition  represents  Joseph  as  having  been  one  of 
the  Seventy,  and  as  having  first  preached  the 
Gospel  in  our  own  country  (Ittig,  Diss,  de  Pat. 
Apostol.  6  13;  Asstmani  Bibliuth.  Orient,  iii. 
1.  31!J,  sq.J.  For  an  attempt  to  lix  the  precise 
spot  where  Jesus  died  and  was  buried,  see  the 
article  (Golgotha. — J.  R.  H. 

JOSEPH  CALLED  BARSABAS  was  one  of 
the  two  persons  whom  the  primitive  church,  im- 
mediately after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  nomi- 
nated, praying  thai  the  Holy  Spirit  would  show 
which  of  them  should  enter  the  apostolic  band 
III    place    of    the    wretched    Judas.      On    the    lots 

being  cast,  it  proved  that  not  Joseph,  but  Mat- 
thias, was  ebfw  n. 

Joseph  bore  the  honourable  surname  of  Justus, 
which  was  not  improbably  given  him  on  account 

of  his  well-known    probity.       lb    Wflfl  one  of  th 

wlio  h.nl   'compani  <l   with  the  Apostles  all  the 
time  tliat  the  Lord  Jeaui  went  in  and  oul  arnoi 
th<  in,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,'  until 
'he  i  i  (Acts  i.  13,  sq.),     Tradition  also 

accounted  him  one  of  the. Seventy  (Easeb.  Hist, 
Eccle*.  i.  12;.  The  same  historian  relates  (iii. 
:;''  ,  on  the  authority  of  Payiai,  that  Joseph  the 
Ji^t  '(bank  deadly  poison,  and  by  the  mace  of 
God  sustained  no  harm1  It  baa  been  main- 
tained that  ha  is  the  same  a^  J  .  mrparned 
Barnabas,  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  ■>*>■.  but  the 
mannei  in  whii  h  the  latter  is  charactei  iaed  m^  bm 
to  point  to  a  different  person  Heinriohsj,  On 
Ait»  i  23 ;  Ulimann,  in  the  Thtotog.  stud,  uml 
frUiky  i.  Ml j.     J    U    H. 


1.  JOSES  CIcocttjs),  son  °f  Mary  and  Cleopas, 
and  brother  of  James  the  Less,  of  Simon  and  of 
Jude,  and,  consequently,  one  of  those  who  art 
called  the  '  biethren"  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xiii.  55  j 
xxvii.  56;  Mark  vi.  3;  xv.  40,  47).  [Jamks, 
Jude].  He  was  the  only  one  of  these  brethrer 
who  was  not  an  apostle — a  circumstance  which  has 
given  occasion  to  some  unsatisfactory  conjecture 
It  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  that  three  of  them 
were  apostles  than  that  the  foifrth  was  not. 

2.  JOSES  [Barnabas]. 

JOSHUA.  The  name  JWiilJ,  JK?,T,  or 
JM~'?,  is  rendered  by  Josephus,  the  Septuagiut, 
and  the  New  Testament,  'lrjaous.  In  the  same 
manner  is  spelt  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
apocryphal  book  Eccledastieus.  Tiiis  is  tl>e 
name  of  four  persons,  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
means  whose  salvation  is  Jehovah  (compare  the 
German  name  GotthilJ").  The  most  .distinguished 
of  the  four  persons,  so  called,  who  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  assistant  and  successor  of 
Moses,  His  name  was  originally  yt^lH,  salva- 
tion (Num.  xiii.  8)  ;  and  it  seems  that  the  subse- 
quent alteration  of  it  by  Moses  (Num.  xiii.  lo; 
was  significant,  and  proceeded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  of  Abram  into  Abraham  (Gen. 
xvii.  5),  and  of  Sarai  into  Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  10\ 

According  to  the  Tsemach  David,  Joshua  was 
born  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  of  rhe  Jewish  era 
210(5  (b.c.  1('37).  In  the  Bible  he  is  first  men- 
tioned as  being  the  victorious  commander  of 
the  Israelites  in  their  battle  against  the  Amalek- 
ites  at  Rephidim  (Exod.  xvii.  8-16).  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  courage  and  intel- 
ligence during  and  after  the  exploration  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  on  which  occasion  he  repre- 
sented his  tribe,  which  was  that  of  Ephraim 
(Num.  xiii.,  xiv.).  Moses,  with  the  divine  sanc- 
tion, appointed  him  to  command  the  Israelites, 
even  dining  his  own  lifetime  (Num.  xxvii.  1S-23  ; 
Dent.  iii.  28;  xxxi.  23).  After  the  deafii  of 
Moses  he  led  the  Israel  tes  over  the  Jordan,  forti- 
fied a  camp  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  ix.  6  ;  x.  6-43), 
conquered  the  southern  and  middle  portions  of 
Canaan  (vi.-x.),  and  also  some  of  the  northern 
districts  (ix.).  Hut  the  hostile  nations  although 
Subdued,  were  not  entirely  driven  out  and  de* 
shoved  (xiii. j  xxiii.  13;  Judg.  i.  27-3.3).  In 
the  seventh  year  after  entering  the  land,  it  a  ,,s 
distributed  among   the    various  tribes,  which  t    i  n 

commenced   individually  to  complete  the  aon« 
quest    by    separate  warfare    (xv.    18,    tq>;    avi. 

10  j    xvii.    12,   sij.).      Joshua    died    110    \eais   old 
.uid    was    buried    at    Timnaiii-seiah 

(Josh.  \.\iv., .  on  Mount  Ephraim.  Accordiug  to 
Wohteologiq  <<\  J/itii/mtir.s  of  Josephus  (v.  1. 
20),  Joshua  commanded  the  Jaws  twenty-live 
years,  but»<aocording  toothei  Jewish  rjhruuolugi  t, 
tucniy-sev en  yean.  Tlie  Tsemach  David,  ou  1 1 »«• 
>  >  an  ol  ':■'  .1  wi  hera  '  Is'1  and  2496,  •  i — ■ 

'  It    is  written   iu   the  Stdar   Olam  that  Joshua 
I    twenty-five   years,    commencing 
fiom  the  year  2I^N,  immediately  from  the  death 
of  Moses,  in  i  i  '■     I  would 

not    l.e   known   to  ui   but    (bj    cabbal  t[  C    ti 
tion.  but  \ 

Uottinpci  (Smegma,  p    i<  9  .     ».  \   ■    rdiug 

to  tiie  ktidrath,   Kaliati  was  il  when 

the  Israelite!  left  Kgypt;  i  the   .viu*s 
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during  the  forty  years  in  which  the  Israelites 
were  in  the  desert.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Joshua,  and  eight  prophets  descended  from  her, 
viz.  Jeremiah,  Mahasia,  Hanamael,  Sballum, 
Baruch,  Ezekiel.  Some  say  also  that  Huldah 
the  prophetess  was  her  descendant.'  Some  chro- 
nologers  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  rule 
of  Joshua  to  seventeen,  and  others  to  twenty-one 
years. 

There  occur  some  vestiges  of  the  deeds  of 
Joshua  in  other  historians  besides  those  of  the 
Bible.  Procopius  mentions  a  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tion near  the  city  of  Tingis  in  Mauritania,  the 
sense  of  which  in  Greek  was : — '  U/jlcis  ic/neu  ot 
<pvy6vT€s  curb  irpocrcvirov  'Iriaov  rod  \t}<ttov  vlov 
Nau?) — '  We  are  those  who  fled  before  the  face  of 
Joshua  the  robber,  the  son  of  Nun '  (De  Bell. 
Vandal,  ii.  10).  Suidas  (sub  voce  Xavaav)  : — 
7}jx<us  i(TfX€V  Xavavcuot  ovs  e5i«£ej/  'lrjcrovs  6 
\-r](TTT]s — '  We  are  the  Canaanites  whom  Joshua 
the  robber  persecuted.'  Compare  Fabricii  Codex 
Pseud  epigraphies  Veteris  Testamenti,  i.  S89,  sq., 
and  the  doubts  respecting  this  statement  in  Dale, 
De  Origine  et  Progressu  Idolatries,  p.  749,  sq 

A  letter  of  Shaubech,  ""pIK*,  king  of  Armenia 
Minor,  in  the   Samaritan   book   of  Joshua  (ch. 

xxvi.),  styles  Joshua  ?1fiKp?K  2H7K,  lupus 
percussor,  '  the  murderous  wolf;'  or,  according 
to  another  reading -in  the  book  Juchasin  (p.  154, 
f.  1),  and  in  the  Shalsheleth  Rakkabbalah  (p.  96), 
n)3"iy  2XT,  lupus  vespertinus,  '  the  evening 
wolf  (comp.  Hab.  i.  8;  Hottinger,  Historia 
Orientalis,  Tignri,  1651,  p.  40,  sq. ;  Budder, 
Hist  Eccles.  p.  964,  sq.).  A  comparison  of 
Hercules,  according  to  the  Phoenician  and  Greek 
mythology,  with  Joshua  has  been  attempted  by 
Hercklitz  (Quod  Hercules  idem  sit  ac  Josua, 
Lipsiae,  1706,  4to.) 

The  book  of  Joshua  is  so  called  from  the  per- 
sonage who  occupies  the  principal  place  in  the  nar- 
ration of"  events  contained  therein,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Pentateuch.  It 
commences  with  the  word  TVI,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered thereupon  it  happened.  Books  beginning 
with  what  Dr.  Samuel  Lee  calls  the  illative  vau, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  continuations  of  earlier 
works.  The  Pentateuch,  and  especially  Deute- 
ronomy, are  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  the  narration  of  which  begins  with  the 
death  of  Moses  and  extends  to  the  death  of 
Joshua,  embracing  a  chronological  period  of  some- 
what less  than  thirty  years.  The  subject  of  the 
book  is  thus  briefly  stated  in  ch.  i.  5,  6  :  '  There 
shall  not  any  man  be  able  to  stand  before  thee 
all  the  days  of  thy  life.  As  I  was  with  Moses, 
so  I  will  be  with  thee  :  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee.  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage ; 
for  unto  this  people  shalt  thou  divide  for  an 
inheritance  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their 
fathers  to  give  them.'  In  these  two  verses  is  also 
indicated  the  division  of  the  book  into  two  princi- 
pal portions,  with  reference  to  the  conquest  and  the 
distribution  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  conquest 
is  narrated  in  the  first  twelve,  and  the  distribution 
in  the  following  ten  chapters.  In  the  last  two 
chapters  are  subjoined  the  events  subsequent  to 
the  distribution  up  to  the  death  of  Joshua.  The 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  is  a  series  of 
miracles,  than  which  none  more  remarkable  are 
recorded    in   any    part  of  sacred    history.     The 


passage  into  the  Promised  Land,  as  well  as  tha' 
out  of  Egypt,  was  through  water.  Jericho  was 
taken  not  by  might,  but  by  the  falling  of  the  walls 
on  the  blast  of  the  trumpets  of  seven  priests  ;  and 
in  the  war  against  Gibeon  the  day  was  prolonged 
to  afford  time  for  the  completion  of  the  victory. 

It  is  generally  granted  that  the  first  twelve 
chapters  form  a  continuous  whole :  although  the 
author  in  ch.  x.  13,  refers  to  another  work,  he  not 
merely  transcribes  but  intimately  combines  the 
quotation  with  the  tenor  of  his  narration.  If  is 
certain  that  there  sometimes  occur  episodes  which 
seem  to  interrupt  the  chronological  connection,  as 
for  instance  the  portion  intervening  between  chs. 
i.,  ii.,  and  iii.  1.  Especially  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  whole  of  the  second  chapter  is  an  episode 
interposed  between  chapters  i.  and  iii.;  but  it 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  detailed  historical  works 
to  contain  such  episodes.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  select  analogous  instances  from  profane 
works  which  are  considered  to  be  finished  models 
of  historiography.  Even  in  writers  who  have 
most  carefully  digested  their  materials,  such  as 
Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Robertson, 
and  others,  we  meet  occasionally  with  such  epi- 
sodes; and  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  from  the 
nature  of  history  in  general,  occasional  digres- 
sions must  occur;  consequently  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  thoughtless  assertion  when  those  which  are 
found  in  the  book  of  Joshua  are  declared  to  prove 
a  variety  of  authorship,  if  anything  is  meant  be- 
yond the  truism,  that  no  historical  writer  ori- 
ginates, but  only  communicates,  historical  truth. 

We  return  to  our  subject,  and  assert  that  if  the 
facts  contained  in  the  second  chapter  were  to  be 
related  at  all,  they  stand  very  properly  between 
those  of  the  first  and  third  chapters,  and  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  for  them  a  more  fitting 
place. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  first  twelve  chapters 
bespeaks  an  eye-witness  who  bore  some  part  in 
the  transactions.  Compaie  the  expression  lyQV, 
we  passed  over,  in  ch.  v.  1,  where  the  kri  has 
D"Qy,  Sept.  biafialvai/  avrovs.  Vulg.  transirent. 
The  ChalUee  paiaphrase  in  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than has  also  "Hllin  iy,  until  the\ passed  over, 
and  so  the  Syiiac  and  Arabic.  On  account  of  this 
kri  and  the  various  ancient  renderings,  which 
substitute  the  third  for  the  first  person,  we  must 
not  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  usual  reading, 
although  we  deem  it  correct,  corresponding  as  it 

does  to  1j?,  to  us,  in  the  sixth  verse.  But  we 
rely  less  on  such  isolated  expressions  than  on  the 
circumstantial  vividness  of  the  narrative,  which 
clearly  indicates  that  the  writer  was  an  eye- 
witness. This  feature  is  so  striking  that  Van 
Herweden,  who,  in  his  Disputatio  de  Itbro  Josuee, 
sive  de  diversis  ex  quibus  constat  Josua  liber 
monumentis,  deque  a-tate  qua  eorum  vixerunt 
auctores,  Groningae,  ls26,  has  endeavoured  to 
dissect  the  book  of  Joshua  into  ten  different 
monumenta,  or  original  documents,  nevertheless, 
in  page  123,  says,  in  reference  to  Josh.  vi.  25  : — 
alterutrum  esse  verum  oportet :  aut  impostor  ha3C 
scripsit,  aequalem  se  esse  return  gestarum  prae  se 
ferens,  quern"  tameu  non  esset,  aut  kkvkha 
scripsit  .equalis — *  This  was  written  eithei 
by  an  impostor  who  falsely  pretended  that  hf 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  events  r?lated,  or  a 
contemporary  really  wrote  it.' 
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The  autho/ity  ascribed   to   the  book  of  Joshua 
by  the  Apostles,  compels  us  to  embrace  the  latter 
burn  of  this  dilemma.     Therefore  we  maintain 
that  the  first  twelve  chapters  were  written  by  a 
contemporary  of  the  events  recorded,  and  most 
robably  by  Joshua  himself,  towards  the  close  of 
lis  life.   The  statement  that,  the  monuments  which 
he  erected  were  extant  to  this  day,  indicates  that 
he  did  not  promulgate  the  book  immediately  after 
the  events  narrated   (com]),  iv.  9;  vii.  26 ;  viii. 
28,  29  ;  x.  27).     The  book  could  not  have  been 
written  very  long  after  the  time  of  Joshua,   be- 
cause we  find  that  Rahab  was  still  alive  when  it 
was  composed  (vi.  29).    The  section  from  chapter 
xiii.  to  xxii.  inclusive,  which  contains  an  account 
of   ihe    distribution    of   the    land,    seems    to    be 
based  upon  written  documents,  in  which  the  pro- 
perty was  accurately  described.     That  this  was 
the  case  is  likely  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
peculiar    nature  of  the    diplomatic   contents  by 
which  this    'Doomsday  Book'  is   distinguished 
from  the  preceding  part  of  Joshua,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  statement  in  chapter  xviii.  4,  where 
Joshua  says' to  the  children  of  Israel,  '  Give  out 
from  among  you  three  men  from  each  tribe  :  and 
I   will   send  them,  and  they   shall  lise,  and  go 
through  the  land,  and  describe  it  (PUTIN    "OrO*1))' 
according  to  the  inheritance  of  them  ;  and  they 
shall    come    again    to    me.'     Compare    verse    6, 
1  Ye  therefore  shall   describe  the  land  ("Qn^n 
f**1Nn  riN)    into   seven    parts.'      Compare    also 
verses  8  and  9,  '  And  the  men  arose  and  went 
away ;  and   Joshua  charged   them   that  went  to 
describe  the   land,  saying,  Go,  and  walk  through 
the  land,  and  describe  it,  and  come  again  to  me, 
that   1  may  here  cast  lots  for  you  before  the  Lord 
in  Shiloh.    And  the  men  went  and  passed  through 
the  land,  and  described  it  by   cities   into  seven 
parts  in  a  book,  and  came  again  to  Joshua  to  the 
host  at  Shiloh.1     It  seems  that  the  author  of  this 
lection,   following  the  '  Doomsday  Book  '   com- 
piled by  the  body,  to  which  each  tribe  sent  three 
representatives,   furnished  a  more   accurate    de- 
scription than  was  contained   in   the   book  com- 
piled under  Joshua's  direction.      It   may  thus  be 
explained  how,  when  the  various  towns  -mentioned 
uic  dimmed    up,  they  seem   to   he  more  than   the 
towns  introduced  into  the  lists  of  the  possessions  of 
the  separate  tribes,  and  vice  versa.     This  circum- 
stance cannot  be  explained  by  supposing  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  text,  sino£  the  text  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  is  particularly  correct.    Howe>  et  Judah 

dad  more  towns  than  are  mentioned  in  chapter  xv. 
Zabulon  had  more   town»  than    an-    mentioned  in 

chaptei  xix.  19.  Naphtali  had  more  towns  than 
are  mentioned  in  xix.  39  •>'*.  This  discrepancy 
arose  not  merely  from  new  towns  springing  up, 

but    also    from    the    fart,  that    it  was    unnecessary 

to  ipe<  ii'v  in  the  *  Doomsday  Book  '  all  the  inferior- 
localities  of  the  various  tubes,  especially  since 
the  constant  addition  subjoined  to  ihe  name,  of 
the  more  important  towns  (jrTHVni,  literally  and 
f/i-t  ,   usually   translated   and  their 

lu/iti/t  \)  obviates  all  quibi 

Although  there  is  a  de  free  of  uniformity  in  the* 
commencement  and  close  of  the  descriptions  of 
the  various  tnl.es,  then-  is  a  considerable  d 

Slice  in    the  Content*,       Their    IS    QO    little  \  a 

in  the  arrangement  and  onlei  of  lh<  con« 

oeruing  each  tribe.    The  boundai 

sometimes  with  greater,  ■OtnetilMI   with    IsJSH   pie- 
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cision;  and  in  the  description  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  (xix.  17-23),  they  are  omitted  altogether. 
Such  discrepancies  in  th«»  mode  of  description 
will  be  found  particulaily  striking  on  comparing 
chapters  xiii.  and  xiv.  with  xviii.  and  xix.  Hence 
we  infer  that  the  original  documents  from  which 
these  chapters  were  compiled  differed  considerably 
in'  form,  and  that  the  compiler  did  not  feel  au- 
thorized, in  his  manifest  endeavour  after  unifor- 
mity, to  introduce  any  changes  in  the  contents. 

The  li-st  of  towns  granted  to  the  Levites  in 
Josh.  xxi.  differs  from  that  in  1  Chron.  vi.  39-66 
so  much  that,  we  must  suppose  the  latter  to  con- 
tain abstracts  from  a  source  difleient  from  that 
in  the  book  of  Joshua.  That  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances might  demand  changes  in  such  lists 
becomes  evident,  if  we  consider  the  fate  of  indi- 
vidual cities.  For  instance,  Ziklag  was  given  to 
the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  5)  ;  nevertheless  we 
read  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6,  that  Achish  gave  Ziklag 
to  David,  and  therefore  'Ziklag  peitaineth  to  ihe 
kings  of  Judah  unto  this  day.'  The  town  of  Nob 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  Levitical  towns  in  the 
book  of  Joshua,  but  in  the  days  of  Saul  it  is  styled 
D'OrDn  Tfc  city  of  the  priests.  All  this  abund 
antly  proves  that  there  took  place  changes  in 
regard  to  particular  places  which  required  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  lists  written  at  various 
periods. 

Since  the  book  of  Joshua  contains  also  a  de- 
scription Of  the  territories  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  situated  m  the  left 
bank  of  the  Jordan,  which  tribes  entered  into  pos- 
session before  ihe  death  of  Moses,  the  Pentateuch 
itself  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Joshua 
has  been  compiled.  Thai  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Joshua  derived  part  of  his  information  from  the 
Pentateuch  is  evident,  if  we  compare'  Dent,  xviii. 
1,  2.  and  Num.  xviii.  20.  with  Josh. xiii.  11,33; 
xiv.  I.  Even  the  Unusual  form  *C'N  is  rcj  eatcd 
in  Joshua.  Compare  also  Num.  xxxi.  8,  with 
Josh.  xiii.  21  and  22. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua  frequently 
repeats  the  statements  of  the  Pentateuch  in  a 
more  delailed  form,  and  mentions  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  .since   the  Pentateuch  was 

written.  Compare  Num.  xxxiv.  13  and  It, 
with  Josh.  xiii.  7,  s(j.  ;  Num.  xwii.  37.  with 
Josh.  xiii.   17,  sq   ;    Num.  XXXV.  with  Josh.  \xi. 

There  Is  also  consideiable  similarity  between 
the  following  passages  in  the  bi  oka  of  Joshua  and 
Judges  : — Josh.  xiii.  1,  Judg.  iii.  3  ;  Josh.  XV, 
13.  sq.,  Judg.  i.  10,2H;  Josh.  kv.  15-19,  Judg. 
i.  ll-l.");  Josh,  xv.  62,  Judg.  i.  21  j  Josh.  x\  . 
IU,  .ludg.  I.  -J'.';  Ji  -h.  Xvii  12.  Judg.  i.  27; 
Josh.  xix.  -17.  Judg.  xviii.  Ihe  Imh.Iv  of  Joshua 
leerns  to  explain  the  text  <>f  the  I' ■■.  k  of  Judgi  a  by 
brief  notices;  as.  for  instance,  the  names  Sheaha, 

Achimaii,  and  Talmai    Josll.Xl     I  J   ,  by  p3)b"l   *J3 

and  p^i'n  HI,*  (V. .inp  Judg.  i.  1 A  ,  and  n 

ii-    of  more  regulai  grammatical  (turns,  sueli  as 

nV/V  and  m*nnn.  instead  of  the  more  imuei  al 

form*  in  the  book  of  Ju     -  •   r.^"  and  rvnnn. 
I'.i  these  and  other  equal  I)  incoucliuivi 
even  Havemick  asserts  that  the  second  part  i 

l,o<.k    of   Joshba     was     wi  it  tfi  I;    |,| 

Judgei    1 1  .i  '  ).  ■  k  parth  nlai  I \ 

meiltil  lied  in  I  7.  Iii,     i  n^  •*) 

JwfgeS    xviii.  'i,   after  the    dca  U    \J  Joi  u.a,    t**J 
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that  the  private  expeditions  of  separate  tribes 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
commenced,  according  .,.)  the  express  statement  of 
tfie  book  of  Judges,  only  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 
These  assertions  of  Havernick  are  not  sufficiently 
supported  by  the  sacred  text.  We  certainly  learn 
from  the  book  of  Judges  that  the  private  expedi- 
tions against  the  Canaanites  were  especially  fre- 
quent subsequently  to  the  death  of  Joshua,  but  it 
is  no iV here  slated  that  no  such  expedition  hap- 
pened before  the  death  of  Joshua.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  read  in  Josh.  xvii.  15,  that  Joshua 
eplied  to  the  children  of  Joseph,  who  complained 
hat  their  territory  was  not  proportionate  to  their 
numbers,  '  Get  thee  up  to  the  wood-country,  and 
cut  down  for  thyself  there  in  the  land  of  the 
Perizzites  and  the  giants.1 

The  whole  position  of  the  tribes  would  render 
it  likely  that  such  expeditions  were  as  frequent 
as  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  Dutch  boors  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  into  the  territories  of  the 
Bushmen,  Hottentots,  and  Caffres ;  which  incur- 
sions, if  they  do  not  lead  to  permanent  possession, 
are  frequently  repeated  under  similar  circum- 
stances. If  we  take  this  into  consideration  it  must 
appear  very  doubtful,  whether  the  facts  men- 
tioned in  Josh.  xix.  47,  and  Judg.  xviii.  2,  are 
one  and  the  same  ;  and  even  if  they  are  admitted 
to  be  so,  the  priority  of  the  book  of  Judges  does 
not  necessarily  follow. 

The  discourses  of  Caleb,  Joshua,  and  Phinehas, 
recorded  in  Josh.  xiii.  1-6  •,  xiv.  6-15;  xvii. 
14:  xviii.  22,  are  not  contained  in  the  above- 
mentioned  sources,  and  are  either  derived  from 
written  documents,  or  are  the  condensations  of  a 
witness  present  at  their  delivery. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  author 
of  chapters  xiii.-xxii.  to  furnish  authentic  records 
concerning  the  arrangements  made  by  Joshua 
after  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Since  we  do  not 
find  in  the  subsequent  history  that  the  tribes,  after 
the  death  of  Joshua,  disagreed  among  themselves 
about  the  ownership  of  the  land,  it  would  appear 
that  the  object  of  the  Look  of  Joshua,  as  a  '  Dooms- 
day Book,'  was  fully  attained.  The  circumstance 
that  the  book  of  Joshua  contains  many  Canaan- 
itish  names  of  places  to  which  the  Hebrew  names 
are  added,  seems  also  to  indicate  that  the  second 
part  originated  in  an  early  age,  when  neither  the 
Canaanitish  name  was  entirely  forgotten,  nor  the 
Hebrew  name  fully  introduced;  so  that  it  was 
expedient  to  mention  both. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  occur  two  orations  of 
Joshua,  in  which  he  bids  farewell  to  the  people 
whom  he  had  commanded.  In  chapter  xxiv.  26, 
we  read,  '  And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in 
the  book  of  the  law  of  God.'  The  expression, 
these  words,  seems  to  refer  only  to  his  last  ad- 
dress, and  the  subsequent  resolution  of  the  people 
to  follow  his  example.  We  are  here,  however, 
expiessly  informed  that  Joshua  did  write  this 
much  ;  and  consequently,  we  deem  it  the  more 
likely  that  he  also  committed  to  writing  the  other 
memorable  events  connected  with  his  career,  such 
as  the  conquest  and  the  distribution  of  the  laud. 

Viewing  all  the  circumstances  together,  we 
consider  it  highly  probable  that  the  whole  book  of 
Joshua  was  composed  by  himself  up  to  the  twenty- 
eighth  verse  of  the  last  chapter ;  to  which  a 
friendly  hand  subjoined  some  brief  notices,  con- 
tained in  versee  29-33,  concerning  the  death,  age, 


and  burial  of  Joshua ;  the  continaance  of  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  people;  the  interment,  in 
Shechem,  of  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  chil 
dren  of  Israel  had  brought  from  Egypt;  and  th« 
death  and  burial  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron, 
whom  his  son  Phinehas  interred  in  his  allotment 
on  Mount  Ephraim.  We  wish,  however,  to  imi- 
tate the  modesty  of  Hermann  Witsius,  who,  in 
the  second  edition  of  ins  Miscellanea  Sacra  (p. 
209),  thus  sums  up  the  argument  on  this  head  : — 
'  It  seems  to  me  that  the  argumentation  of  Huet 
has  not  the  weight  of  a  real  demonstration,  who, 
from  the  words  just  quoted — "  Joshua  wrote  all 
these  words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  " — 
makes  the  following  inference  : — "  This  certainly 
proves  that  Joshua,  like  Moses,  wrote  an  account 
of  his  own  doings,  and  that  he  subjoined  his  book 
to  the  Mosaical  law,  which  is  still  its  place." 
But  I  say  that  every  attentive  reader  will  easily 
perceive  that  in  Josh.  xxiv.  26  there  is  not  men- 
tioned the  whole  history  of  Joshua,  but  only  the 
solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant,  and  that,  it  is  by 
no  means  stated  there  that  another  volume  should 
be  subjoined  to  the  volume  of  the  law,  but  only 
that  the  lepetition  of  the  covenant  was  inscribed 
in  the  volume  of  the  law.  But  the  opposite  argu- 
ments also  are  mostly  such  as  might  easily  be 
refuted.  Therefore  I  beg  leave  to  withhold  my 
decision.' 

The  authority  of  the  book  of  Joshua  mainlv 
rests  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  in 
other  parts  of  the  Bible. 

Besides  the  above  allusions  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  we  find  Joshua  referred  to  in  1  Kings  xvi. 
34: — 'In  his  days  did  Hiel  the  Bethelite  build 
Jericho  :  he  laid  the  foundation  thereof  in  Abiram, 
his  first-born,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his 
youngest  son  Segub,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  spake  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.' 
(Comp.  Josh.  vi.  26.)  The  second  and  third  verses 
of  Psalm  xliv.  contain  a  biief  summary  of  the 
whole  book  of  Joshua: — 'Thou  didst  drive  out 
the  heathen  with  thy  hand,  and  plantedst  them  : 
thou  didst  afflict  the  people,  and  cast  them  out. 
For  they  got  not  the  land  in  possession  by  their 
own  sword,  neither  did  their  own  arm  save  them : 
but  thy  right  hand  and  thine  arm,  and  the  light 
of  thy  countenance,  because  thou  hadst  a  favour 
unto  them.'  (Compare  Psalm  lxviii.  12-14  ; 
lxxviii.  54,  55 ;  cxiv.  3  and  5,  which  refer  to  the 
book  of  Joshua.)  Also,  Hab.  iii.  11  :  'The  sun  and 
moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation,'  &c.  Heb. 
xiii.  5:  'For  he  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'  (Compaie  Josh.  i.  5) 
Heb.  xi.  31  :  '  By  faith  the  harlot  Rahab  perished 
not  with  them  that  believed  not,  when  she  had 
received  the  spies  with  peace;'  and  James  ii.  25  : 
'  Likewise  also  was  not  Rahab  the  harlot  jus- 
tified by  works,  when  she  had  received  the  mes- 
sengers, and  had  sent  them  out  anpther  way  V 
(Compare  Josh.  ii.  and  vi.  22-25.)  Acts  vii.  45  : 
'Which  (the  tabernacle)  also  our  fathers  tha. 
came  after  brought  in  with  Jesus  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Gentiles,  whom  God  drave  out 
before  the  face  of  our  fathers."  (Compaie  Josh.  iii. 
14.)  Heb  xi.  30  :  *  By  faith  the  walls  of  Jeri.chc 
fell  down,  after  they  were  compassed  about  seven 
days.'  (Compare  Josh.  vi.  17-J3.)  Heb.  iv.  8. 
'  For  if  Jesus  [Joshua]  had  given  them  vest, 
then  would  he  not  afterwards  have  spoken  n 
another  day.' 
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The  value  ascribed  to .  the  book  of  Joshua 
will  be  variously  estimated  according  to  the  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  system  of  the  divines 
srho  have  ventured,  and  win  venture,  to  express 
their  opinion  on  tins  subject.  It  is  evident  that 
writers  who  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  nothing 
miraculous  ever  has  happened,  must,  in  consis- 
tency, declaim  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Joshua 
to  be  fabulous,  mythical,  unhistorical,  and  even 
immoral  and  wicked  ;  while  those  divines  who 
are  convinced  that  miracles  are  possible,  and 
have  actually  happened,  rind  no  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting the  authority  ascribed  to  the  book  of 
Joshua  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  repeat- 
edly quoted.  The  chief  stumbling-block  has 
been  the  quotation  from  the  book  of  Jasher  re- 
specting the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon 
at  the  command  of  Joshua:  but  this  subject  has 
been  already  considered  in  the  article  Jasher. 

The  inquiry  respecting  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Joshua,  led  Carpzov  to  a  result  which  he  thus 
expresses  in  his  Introduction,  p.  155  :  '  It  is  likely 
that  Joshua. himself  committed  to  writing  most  of 
the  contents  of  this  book,  although  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  composed  the  whole  book  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  made  out  clearly  whether  Samuel,  or 
some  other  pious  person,  composed  the  whole 
book,  or  only  augmented  and  completed  it  by 
adding  the  events  which  happened  after  the  death 
of  Joshua.1 

Our  investigations  have  led  us  to  a  more  definite 
result;  namely,  that  the  book  was  written  before 
the  death  of  Rahab  (vi.26),  but  not  immediately 
after  the  erection  of  monuments  by  Joshua,  be- 
cause it  is  said  that  they  exist  until  this  day — 
an  observation  which  indicates  that  they  had  been 
standing  for  some  time.  As,  however,  various 
opinions  concerning  the  author,  and  concerning 
the  so-called  apparent  contradictions  of  the  book 
of  Joshua,  have  occupied  the  attention  of  biblical 
scholars,  so  much  so  as  to  become  themselves  sub- 
jects of  history,  it  is  becoming  that  we  furnish  our 
readers  with  a  brief  survey  of  these  rather  incon- 
clusive lucubrations. 

It  has  been  urged  especially  that  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  country  is  ascribed  to  Joshua  in 
some  passages  of  this  book,  while  in  others,  and 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  it  is  stated  that  some 
portions  were  still  to  be  subdued.  To  this  we 
reply  that  Joshua  conquered  the  whole  country, 
to  far  as  to  render  it  possible  for  individual  tribes 
and  families  gradually  to  complete  its  occupa- 
tion by  private  warfare.  We  read  in  x.  40, 
'Joshua  smote  all  the  country  of  the  hills,  and  of 
f  he  south  ;  and  in  \i.  10,'  Joshua  tool  all  that  land, 
Ti.e  hills,  and  all  tit  south  country. '  It.  is  urged 
tt.wt  these  passages  strikingly  contradict  xiii.  4, 
wi.„r"  it  it  read,  "Flint  remaineth  yet  very  much 

Ian.',  to  be   possessed  fa  i.i  the  south,   all  the  land 

of  th„  Canaarntes  unto  Alearah,  that  betide  the 
Bidotkunt,'  &c.   Here  It  kit  been  overlooked,  that 

the    sovth    country    beside  <he    Bfdoniani   differs 

bom  the  tjnuthern  regions  i  f  Palestine. 
in  a  tmafltar   manner  the  distribution  of  the 

ebbutr)  tOtnhed  to  Jodiua,  li.ts  been  said  fo  I* 
Contradicted    by    Srtbttjquenl    distributions   in  the 

b«»ok  of  Judget;  nut  we  reply  that  the  later  dis- 
nitration  in  derail  is  perfectly  oontittenl  with  an 
earlier  general  distribution. 

When  the  destruction  of  all  the  CanaanUm  is 

•scribed   to  Joshua,   it  is  meunt  that   none  could 


stand  in  battle  before  him,  and  that  he  destroyed 
those  whom  he  overcame.  But  this  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  some  Canaan i tea  kept  out 
of  the  way,  havir.g  taken  refuge  in  their  fastnesses, 
and  that  these  gathered  strength  again  after  the 
days  of  Joshua.  It  has  also  been  urged  that 
Jericho  and  Ai,  which  Joshua  destroyed,  were  at 
a  later  period  inhabited  again  ;  but  this  argu- 
ment seems  to  have  no  weight,  and  therefore  re- 
quires no  answer,  the  purpose  of  Joshua  being 
fulfilled  by  the  demolition  of  their  fortifications. 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  new  cities  stood 
on  the  sites  which  the  old  ones  occupied  [Jn- 
uicho]. 

The  quotation  from  the  book  of  Jasher  (Josh.  x. 
13)  is  said  to  be  contradicted  by  2  Sam.  i.  18, 
where  it  appears  that  this  book  was  written  in  the 
days  of  David.  But  this  is  by  no  means  clear 
from  the  passage  referred  to ;  and  even  if  it  were 
so,  it  would  seem  that  the  book  of  Jasher  was  an 
anthologia,  augmented  in  the  days  of  David. 
Others  have  based  upon  this  quotation  the  infer- 
ence that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  written  after 
the  times  of  David.  De  Wette,  in  his  Einleitung 
(Berlin,  1833,  p.  219),  asserts  that  the  book  of 
Joshua  was  written  after  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

The  mention  of  the  book  of  Jasher  has  given 
rise  to  some  spurious  compilations  under  that 
name,  as  well  in  Hebrew  as  in  English.  See 
the  article  Jasher. 

The  Samaritans,  who  for  dogmatical  purposes 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  the  authority  of  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  latter  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  such  as  Eli,  Samuel,  Zerubbabel,  and 
others,  had  no  such  interest  to  attack  the  person 
of  Joshua.  Eulogius,  according  to  Phofii 
Codex,  p.  230,  states  :  1uv  'ZauapeiTuv  rl  7rA7J0os 
ol  p.\v  'Iriaouv  tov  Navy  cSS^ov  ilvai  irepl  ol 
Mcovo,rjs  (Tire,  Trpo<p7]rr]u  rjfjuv  avaar-qaa  Kvpios, 
etc. — 'The  Samaritan  multitude  believes  that 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  is  the  person  concerning 
whom  Moses  said,  "The  Lord  will  raise  us  \i])  a 
prophet," '  &c.  (Compare  Lampe,  Comment,  in 
Evangelium  Johannis,  vol.  i.  p.  74S.)  The  Sama- 
ritans even  endeavoured  to  exalt  the  memory  ol 
Joshua  by  making  him  the  nucleus  of  man  v  st  ran  ra 
legends  which  they  embodied  into  their  Arabic 
book  of  Joshua,  a  work  which  seems  to  have  been 
compiled  in  the  middle  ages,  and  it  quoted  by 
the  Rabbinical  chroniclers  of  thai  period,  Sepher 
Juchasin,  R.  Samuel,  Schullam  (f.  151),  Schal- 
schelefh  (Nakahbalah,  p.  90),  Hottmger  (  llis- 
toria  Oricnta/is,  p.  40,  sqA.  Zunz  (Gottesdbrut- 
liehe  Cebniische  der  Jitden,  p.  1  10  .  Eteland 
supposed  that  this   book  was  written  at  an   earlier 

period,  and  augmented  in  the  middle  ages ;  but 

it  is  mbre  likely  that  the  whole  is  ■  late  compi- 
lation.     (Compare  Johannis  Henrici    Hottingeri 

Hittoria  Ori*ntali$f  p.  40,  sq. ;  and  Hottingeri 
Stm   »r\  p    168. ) 

The  so-called  book  of  Joshua  of  the  Samaritans 
Consists  of  Compilation  from  the  Pentateuch, 
our  book  of  Joshua,  the  books   of  Judges,    and    o( 

Samuel,  intermixed  with  many  Jewyso  legends. 
Its  compiler  pretends  that   it  u  translated  from 

the     Hebrew    into    Arabic,    but     it    was    probably 

originally  written  :n  Ai  ibic,and  manifestly  after 
the  promulgation  ol  the  Koran,  which  exercitod  a 
perceptible  influence  upon  it  Compart  Roltntd 
/'<•  fltnMtrtftMtft,  Dttotrnsrsetset  Bfittufhiitn.  d. 
pp.  12  and  0*.    Tbn  author  u#  this  compilation 
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endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Samaritans  are 
Israelites,  ai.d  he  claims  for  them  the  celebrity 
of  the  Jews.  He  attempts  to  turn  the  traditions 
of  Jewish  history  iu  favour  of  the  Samaritans.  By 
nis  account  Joshua  built  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  there  established  public  worship  ; 
the  schism  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  com- 
menced tinder  Eli,  who,  as  well  as  Samuel,  was 
an  apostate  and  sorcerer ;  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonian  exile,  the  Samaritan  form  of 
worship  was  declared  to  be  the  legitimate  form  ; 
Zerubbabel  and  his  sacred  books,  which  were  cor- 
rupted, were  authoritatively  rejected  ;  Alexander 
the  Great  expressed  his  veneration,  not  for  the 
Jews,  but  for  the  Samaritans  ;  these  were  op- 
pressed under  the  Emperor  Adrian,  but  again 
obtained  permission  to  worship  publicly  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  The  whole  book  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  biblical  history  and  legends,  the  manifest  aim 
being  to  falsify  facts  for  dogmatical  purposes. 
This  book  terminates  with  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  war  under  Adrian.  The  only  known 
copy  of  this  book  is  that  of  Jos.  Scaliger,  which 
is  now  in  the  library  at  Leyden.  Although  the 
language  is  Arabic,  it  is  -written  in  Samaritan 
characters.  Even  the  Samaritans  themselves 
seem  to  have  lost  it.  Huntington,  in  his  Epis- 
tolee,  London,  1701.  p.  48,  mentions  that  he  could 
not  tind  it  at  Nabulus,  nor  have  subsequent  in- 
quiries led  to  its  discovery  there. 

Besides  this  adulterated  version  of  the  history 
of  Joshua,  there  exists  still  another  in  the  Sama- 
ritan chronicles  of  Abul  Phetaeh.  See  Acta 
Eruditorum  Lips.,  anni  1691,  p.  167  ;  Schnur- 
rer's  Samaritanischer  Briefwechsel,  in  Eich- 
horn's  Repertoriitm,  ix.  54 ;  a  specimen  •  by 
Schnurrer,  in  Paulus's  Neuem  Repertoriumy  i. 
117,  sq. 

For  further  information  see,  besides  the  Intro- 
ductions of  Eichhorn,  De  Wette,  and  Hiivernick, 
the  following  works  :  Josuee  Historia  illustrata 
ab  Andr.  Masio,  Antverpiae,  1574,  fol. ;  Sebas- 
tiani  Schmidt  Prcclectiones  in  viii.  priora  capita 
libri  Josuee  ;  Johannis  Clerici  Commentarius  in 
Josuam  ;  Johannis  Drusii  Annotationes  in  loca 
difficiliora  Josuee ;  A.J.  Osiandri  Commentarius 
in  Josuam,  Tubings,  168 1  ;  Jacobi  Bonfrerii 
Commentarius  in  Josuam,  Judices,  et  Ruth, 
Paris,  1631,  fol.;  Nic.  Serarii  Commentarius  in 
libros  Josiue,  Judicum,  Ruth,  Regum,  et  Para- 
lipomenon,  Mog.  16u9,  x.  2  vols.  fol. ;  Exege- 
tisches  llandbuch  des  Alien  Testamentes ;  Erstes 
uud  drittes  Stiick;  Paul  us  Bliche,  In  das  Buch 
Josua,  in  his  Theologisch-exegetisches  Conserva- 
torium,  ii.  149,  sq. ;  T.  J.  V.  D.  Maurer,  Com- 
mentar  iiber  das  Buch  Josua,  Stuttgart,  1831 ; 
Rosenmiiller  in  Josuam,  Lipsis,  1833;  George 
Bush,  Notes  on  Joshua  and  Judges,  New  York, 
IS38. 

The  other  persons  of  this  name  in  the  Bible  are  : 

Joshua,  a  Beth-shemite  (1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18),  an 
Israelite,  the  owner  of  the  field  into  which  the  cart 
came  which  bore  the  ark  on  its  return  from  the 
land  of  the  Philistines. 

Joshua  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8),  the  governor  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah. 

Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedec  (Hagg.  i.  1, 12,  14  ; 
Zech.  iii.  1,  3,  9  ;  vi.  1 1),  a  high-priest  in  the  time 
af  Haggai  and  Z*chariah  [Jeshua]. 
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JOSIAH  0»WK\  God-healed;  Sept  'Wo*), 
seventeenth  king  of  Judah,  and  son  cf  Anion, 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  in  b.c.  698,  at 
the  early  age  of  eight  years,  and  reigned  thirty- 
one  years. 

As  Josiah  thus  early  ascended  the  throne,  w« 
may  the  more  admire  the  good  qualities  which 
he  manifested,  seeing,  as  Coquerel  remarks, 
'  qu,il  est  difficile  de  recevoir  une  bonne  educa- 
tion sur  le  trone'  (  Biographie  Sacree,  p.  305). 
Avoiding  the  example  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors, he  '  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  all  the  ways  of  David 
his  father,  and  turned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left'  (2  Kings  xxii.  1,  2;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  1,  2).  So  early  as  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age  he  began  to  manifest  that  enmity  to  idol- 
atry in  all  its  forms  which  distinguished  his 
character  and  reign  ;  and  he  was  not  quite  twenty 
years  old  when  he  proclaimed  open  war  against 
it,  although  more  or  less  favoured  by  many  men 
of  rank  and  influence  in  the  court  and  kingdom. 
He  then  commenced  a  thorough  purification  of 
the  land  from  all  taint  of  idolatry,  by  going 
about  and  superintending  in  person  the  operations 
of  the  men  who  were  employed  in  breaking  down 
idolatrous  altars  and  images,  and  cutting  down 
the  groves  which  had  been  consecrated  to  idol- 
worship.  His  detestation  of  idolatry  could  not 
have  been  more  strongly  expressed  than  by  ran- 
sacking the  sepulchres  of  the  idolatrous  priests  of 
former  days,  and  consuming  their  bones  upon 
the  idol  altars  before  they  were  overlurne*.  Yet 
this  operation,  although  unexampled  in  Jewish 
history,  was  foretold  326  years  before  Josiah 
was  born,  by  the  prophet  who  was  commissioned 
to  denounce  to  Jeroboam  the  future  punishment 
of  his  sin.  He  even  named  Josiah  as  the  person 
by  whom  this  act  was  to  be  performed ;  and  said 
that  it  should  be  performed  in  Beth-el,  which  was 
then  a  part,  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (I  Kings 
xiii.  2).  All  this  seemed  much  beyond  the  range 
of  human  probabilities.  But  it  was  performed 
to  the  letter  ;  for  Josiah  did  not  confine  his  pro- 
ceedings to  his  own  kingdom,  but  went  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  Israel,  which  then  lay  comparatively  desolate, 
with  the  same  object  in  view  ;  and  at  Belli -eh,  in 
particular,  executed  all  that  the  prophet  had  fore- 
told (2  Kings  xxiii.  1-19;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3-7, 
32).  In  these  proceedings  Josiah.  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  an  absolute  hatred  of  idolatry,  such 
as  no  other  king  since  David  had  manifested,  and 
which  David  had  scarcely  occasion  to  manifest  in 
the  same  degree. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  the 
twenty-sixth  of  his  age,  when  the  laud  had  been 
thoroughly  purified  from  idolatry  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  it,  Josiah  proceeded  to  repair  and 
beautify  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  In  the  course 
of  this  pious  labour,  the  high-priest  Hilkiah  dis- 
covered in  the  sanctuary  a  volume,  which  proved 
to  contain  the  books  of  Moses,  and  which,  from  the 
terms  employed,  seems  to  have  been  considered 
the  original  of  the  law  as  written  by  Moses.  On 
this  point  there  has  been  much  anxious  discussion 
and  some  rash  assertion.  Some  writers  of  the 
German  school  allege  that  there  is  no  external 
evidence — that  is,  evidence  beside  the  law  itself— 
that  the  book  of  the  law  existed  till  it  was  thut 
produced  by  Hilkiah.  This  assertion  it  is  the  lew 
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necessary  to  atswer  here,  as  it  is  duly  noticed  in 
the  art.  Pentateuch.  But  it.  may  be  observed 
that  it  is  founded  very  much  on  the  fact  that  the 
king  was  greatly  astonished  when  some  parts  of 
the  law  were  read  to  him.  It  is  indeed  perfectly 
manifest  that  he  had  previously  been  entirely 
ignorant  of  much  that  he  then  heard  ;  and  he 
rent  his  clothes  in  consternation  when  he  found 
that,  with  the  best  intentions  to  serve  the  Lord,  he 
and  all  his  people  had  been  living  in  the  neglect 
of  duties  which  the  law  declared  to  be  of  vital 
importance.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  account 
for  this  ignorance.  Some  suppose  that  all  the 
copies  of  the  law  had  perished,  and  that  the  king 
had  never  seen  one.  But  this  is  very  unlikely; 
but  however  scarce  complete  copies  may  have 
been,  the  pious  king  was  likely  to  have  been  the 
possessor  of  one.  The  probability  seems  to  lie 
that  the  passages  read  were  those  awful  denun- 
ciations against  disobedience  with  which  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  concludes,  and  which  from  some 
cause  or  other  the  king  had  never  before  read,  or 
which  had  never  before  produced  on  his  mind  the 
same  strong  conviction  of  the  imminent  dangers 
under  which  the  nation  lay,  as  now  when  read  to 
him  from  a  volume  invested  with  a  character  so 
venerable,  and  brought  with  such  interesting  cir- 
cumstances under  his  notice. 

The  king  in  his  alarm  sent  to  Huldah  *  the 
prophetess,"  for  her  counsel  in  this  emergency 
[Hui.dah]  :  her  answer  assured  him  that,  although 
the  dread  penalties  threatened  by  the  law  had 
Ween  incurred  and  would  be  indicted,  he  should 
be  gathered  in  peace  to  his  fathers  before  the  days 
of  punishment  and  sorrow  came. 

It  was  perhaps  not  without  some  hope  of  avert- 
ing this  doom  that  the  king  immediately  called 
the  people  together  at  Jerusalem,  and  engaged 
them  in  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  ancient  covenant 
with  God  When  this  had  been  done,  the  Pass- 
over was  celebrated  with  careful  attention  to  the 
directions  given  in  the  law,  and  on  a  scale  of 
unexampled  magnificence.  But  all  was  too  late; 
the  hour  of  mercy  had  passed  :  for  '  the  Lord 
tinned  not  from  the  fierceness  of  his  great  wrath, 
wherewith  his  anger  was  kit  idled  against  Judah  ' 
(2  Kings  xxii.  3-20 :  xxiii.  21-27;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  8-33;   xxxv.  1-19). 

That  removal  from  the  world  which  had  been 
promised  to  Josiafa  as  a  blessing,  was  not  long 
delayed,  and  was  brought  about  in  a  way  which 
lie  bad  probably  not  expected.  His  kingdom  was 
tributary  to  the  ChaluSBan  empire;  and  when 
Phaiaoh-ne.  ho,  king  of  Egypt,  sought  a  passage 
through  his  territories,  on  an  expedition  against 
the  GhaldSBaos,  Josisil,  with   a   very  high  sense  of 

the    obligations   which    hii   vassalage    imposed, 

refused  to  allow  the  inarch  of  the  Egyptian  aimy 

through  bit  dominions  and  prepared  to  resist  the 

attempt  by  force  of  armi  Necko  VMS  very  un- 
willing to  engage  in  hostilities  whh  Josiah  :  the 
appear ai ice  of  th*  Helirew  army  a!  Megiddo, 
however,  brought  on  a  battle,  in  which  the  king 
of  Judah  v  >-  in  desperately  wounded  by  arrows 
that  his  attendants  removes!  htm  from  thp  w,u- 

Chwiitt,  and   placed    lliin    in    another,  in  which  he 

was  taken  to  J-  rusalem,  wheat  he  died.    No  I 
that  reigned   m  Israel  was  ei  it  more  deeply  la- 
mented by  all   his  sui  [ects  tnaa  Josiah  j  rati  we. 
are  told   that   the  prophet  composed  on  the  ocesv> 
lion    an  elegiac    ode,    which   was   long    preserved 


among  the  people,  but  which  is  not  now  in 
existence  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29-37  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
20-27) 

1.  JOTHAM  (Dn"l\  God  is  upright;  Sept. 
'ItodOan),  the  youngest  of  Gideon's  seventy  legiti- 
mate sons  ;  and  the  only  one  who  escaped  when 
the  rest  were  massacred  by  the  order  of  Aoimelech. 
When  the  fratricide  was  made  king  by  the  people 
of  Shechem,  the  young  Jotham  was  so  daring  as 
to  make  his  appearance  on  Mount  Gerizim  for  the 
purpose  of  lifting  up  a  protesting  voice,  and  of 
giving  vent  to  his  feelings.  This  he  did  in  a 
beautiful  parable,  wherein  the  trees  are  represented 
as  making  choice  of  a  king,  and  bestowing  on  the 
bramble  the  honour  which  the  cedar,  the  olive, 
and  the  vine  would  not  accept.  The  obvious  a)»- 
plication.  which  indeed  Jotham  failed  not  himself 
to  point  out,  must  have  been  highly  exasperating 
to  Abimelech  and  his  friends  ;  but  the  speaker 
fled,  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  his  parable,  to 
the  town  of  Beer,  and  remained  there  out  of  his 
brother's  reach.  We  hear  no  more  of  him  ;  but 
three  years  after,  if  then  living,  he  saw  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  malediction  he  had  pro- 
nounced (Judg.  ix.  5-21). 

2.  JOTHAM,  tenth  king  of  Judah,  and  son  of 
Uzziah,  whom  he  succeeded  in  b.c.  75S,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-hve:  he  reigned  sixteen  years.  His 
father  having  during  his  last  years  been  excluded 
by  leprosy  from  pubic  life  [Uzziah].  the  govern- 
ment was  administered  by  his  son.  Jotham  pro- 
fited by  the  experience  which  the  reign  of  his  father, 
and  of  the  kings  who  preceded  him.  afforded,  and 
he  ruled  in  the  fear  of  God,  although  he  was 
unable  to  correct  all  the  corrupt  practices  into 
which  the  people  had  fallen.  His  sincere  inten- 
tions were  rewarded  with  a  prosperous  reign.  He 
was  successful  in  his  wars.  The  Ammonites, 
who  had  'given  gifts'  as  a  sort  of  tribute  to 
Uzziah,  but  had  ceased  to  do  so  after  his  leprosv 
had  incapacitated  him  from  governing,  were  con- 
strained by  Jotham  to  pay  for  three  years  a  heavy 
tribute  in  silver,  wheat,  and  .barley  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  8;  xxvii.  5,  6).  Many  important  public 
works  were  also  undertaken  and  accomplished 
by  Jotham.  The  principal  gate  of  the  temple  w  as 
rebuilt  by  him  on  a  more  magnificent  scale  ;  the 
quarter  of  Ophel,  in  Jerusalem,  was  strengthened 
by  new  fortifications;  various  towns  were  built 
or  rebuilt  in  the  mountains  of  Judah;  and  castles 
and  towers  of  defence  were  erected  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Jotham  died  greatly  lamented  by  his 
people,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
kings  (2  Kings  xv.  38;   2  Chron.  xvii.  3-!»). 

JUBAL  (?31\  jubi/um,  i.  e.  music;  Sept. 
'Iou/3aA),  one  of  Cain's  descendants,  son  of 
Lamecn  and  Adah.      He    is   desenhed   as  the   in- 

ventor  of  the  "1132  kikiior,  and   the  33*y  Mgroft, 

rendered  in  our  version  'the  harp  and  tilt)  organ,' 
but  perhaps  more  properly  '  the  lyre  and  mouth- 
organ,"  or  Pandean  pipe  ;Gen.  iv     1\         Mi  lie]. 

JUBILEE  '^Tl'n  nyj\  01  me.-  K  jjjV,  as  in 
I.<\.  xxv.  '2^;  Sept.  troi  ttjj  a<p(<rtws.  oi  limply 
ft<f>«m$  ;  Vulg.  Annus  Jtthilei.  Of  JilbiltWi),  ac- 
cording to  some  a  period  of  Bftj  years,  according 
toothers,   of  forty-nine   years,  ;i"'  U  n  of 

which  led  to  certain   great  changes  in  ins  oust 
d  it  ion  of  the  Hebrews,  all  of  nvbich  seem  to  bars 
I"  i'  :  and  lined  to  bring  al'out  from  tine 
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to  time  a  restoration  of  the  original  social  state 
instituted  by  Moses,  and  so  to  sustain  in  its  unim- 
paired integrity  the  constitution  of  which  he  was 
the  author.  YVe  remark  at  the  commencement, 
that  notwithstanding  the  many  great  names  which 
favour  the  shorter  period  —  namely,  forty-nine 
years — we  consider  that  the  language  of  Scripture 
:s  very  clear  in  behalf  of  the  longer  one  :  an  opinion 
for  which  it  would  be  easy  to  marshal  at.  least  as 
many  and  as  great  authorities  as  for  the  other. 
Many  of  these  authorities  may  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  most  recent  tractate  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted on  the  subject,  that,  of  J.  T.  Kranold,  De 
Anno  Hebrceo  Jubilceo,  Gotting.  p.  23.  In  the 
same  piece  the  reider  may  find  a  pretty  full  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  derivation  and  import  of 
the  term  Jubilee  (p.  18  sq.) ;  of  which  it  may 
suffice  here  to  say  that,  while  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  as  to  its  exact  signification — and  hence 
appears  the  propriety  of  the  course  taken  by  King' 
James's  translators  in  retaining  the  original  word 
itself — the  root-idea  of  the  word  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  two  external  a.cts— flowing  (Gen.  vi. 
17)  and  sounding  (Gen.  iv.  21),  which  are  ob- 
viously one  and  the  same  in  different  aspects  ; 
for  sound  is  but  the  flow  of  breath  or  wind,  as  a 
stream  is  the  flow  of  water.  From  this  idea  of 
pouring  forth  came  the  particular  meaning  of  the 
term  Jubilee,  as  employed  in  relation  to  the  year 
so  called,  which  was  announced  and  introduced 
by  the 'blast  of  a  trumpet,  the  signal  for  the  dis- 
solution of  certain  existing  arrangements,  and  a 
general  system  of  restitution :  whence  is  seen  the 
propriety  of  that  translation  of  the  Hebrew  which 
the  Seventy  give,  eros  acpeaeovs,  'year  of  release' 
or  'restoration.'  And  as  the  restitutions  which 
then  took  place  were  occasions  of  joy  to  thousands, 
so  the  term  Jubilee  came  to  imply  a  period  of 
general  gladness. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  Jubilee  was 
another  singular  Mosaic  institution,  namely,  the 
Sabbatical  year.  On  this  account  we  shall  speak 
briefly  of  the  latter,  as  preparatory  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  former. 

While  yet  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and 
therefore,  before  they  had  entered  '  the  land  of 
promise,'  the  children  of  Israel  received  from 
the  lips  of  their  great  legislator  the  following 
law — 'six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and 
shalt  gather  in  the  fruits  thereof:  but  the 
scventK  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest;  that  thine 
ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of 
thy  handmaid  and  the  stranger  may  be  refreshed' 
(Exod.  xxiii.  10  sq.).  This  injunction  is  re- 
lated in  Lev.  xxv.  1-7,  where  it  stands  as 
proceeding  immediately  from  the  Lord.  .  The 
land  is  to  keep  '  a  sabbath  for  the  Lord.'  It  is 
added  --'  that  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord  of 
thy  harvest  thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither  gather  the 
grapes  of  thy  vine  undressed.  And  the  sabbath 
of  the  land  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  for  thee,  and 
for  thy  servant,  and  for  thy  cattle.'  Then  in  im- 
mediate sequence  follows  the  law  relating  to  the 
Jubilee  (Lev.  xxi.  8).  'And  thou  shalt  num- 
oer  seven  sabbaths  of  years  unto  thee,  seven  times 
seven  years,  forty  and  nine  years;  then  shalt  thou 
cause  the  trumpet  of  the  Jubilee  to  sound  in  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  mouth,  in  the  day  of 
atonement  shall  ye  make  the  trumpet  sound 
throughout  all  your  land.  And  ye  shall  halloio 
the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  ld>erty  throughout 


all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  tltereof;  and 
ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  possession  and 
unto  his  family.  A  Jubilee  shall  that  fiftieth 
year  be  unto  you.  Ye  shall  not  sow,  neither  reap 
that  which  groweth  of  itself  in  it,  nor  gainer  the 
grapes  of  thy  vine  undressed  ;  for  it  is  the  Jubilee  : 
it  shall  be  holy  unto  you;  ye  shall  eat  the  increase 
thereof  out  of  the  field.  And  if  thou  sell  ought 
unto  thy  neighbour  or  buyest  ought,  according  to 
the  number  of  years  after  the  Jubilee  thou  shalt 
buy,  and  according  to  the  fewness  of  years  (to  the 
ensuing  Jubilee)  thou  shalt  diminish  the  nrice  of 
it,  for  according  to  the  number  of  (he  fruits  (o7 
harvests)  doth  he  sell.  And  the  land  shall  yield 
her  fruits,  and  ye  shall  eat  your  fill  and  dwell 
therein  in  safety.  I  will  command  my  blessing 
upon  you  in  the  sixth  year  ('  in  six  years  '  con- 
jectures Michaelis,  Comment,  vol.  i.  p.  290),  and 
it  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years.  And  ye 
shall  sow  the  eighth  year  and  eat  of  old  fruit 
until  the  ninth  year.  The  land  shall  not  be  sold 
for  ever,  for  the  land  is  mine :  in  all  the  land  of 
your  possession  ye  shall  grant  a  redemption  for 
the  land'  (Lev.  xxv.  8-21).  Land  might  be  re- 
deemed by  a  kinsman  or  by  the  party  who  sold  it; 
but  in  the  Jubilee  year  it  must  return  to  its 
original  proprietor.  Dwelling-houses  within  a 
walled  city  might  be  redeemed  within  the  first 
year;  if  not  redeemed  within  the  space  of  a  ful. 
year  they  became  the  freehold  of  the  purcnaser. 
The  houses  of  villages  were  to  be  counted  as  the 
fields  of  the  country.  The  cities  and  houses  of 
the  Levites  were  redeemable  at  any  time,  and 
could  never  be  held  longer  than  the  ensuing 
Jubilee:  the  field  of  the  suburbs  of  their  cities 
might  not  be  sold  (vers.  25-3S).  Israelites  who 
were  hired  semmts  (Israelitish  6o?2C?-servants  were 
not  allowed)  might  serve  till  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
when  they  returned  to  their  possessions.  A  He- 
brew sold  as  a  slave  to  a  foreigner  resident  in 
Palestine  was  redeemable  by  himself  or  relatives 
at  any  time,  by  making  payment  according  to  the 
number  of  years  to  elapse  before  the  next  Jubilee ; 
but  at  the  Jubilee  such  bondsman  was,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  be  set  at  liberty  (vers.  39-55). 
The  only  exception  to  this  system  of  general  re- 
stitution was  in  the  case  of  property  set  apart  and 
devoted  to  the  Divine  service — '  Every  devoted 
thing  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord ;  none  devoted 
shall  be  redeemed'  (Lev.  xxvii.  28-29). 

With  these  scriptural  details  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  (Antiq.  iii.  12.  3)  substantially 
agrees.  The  latter,  however,  states  that  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee  'debtors  are  freed  fiom  their 
debts.'  And  in  regard  to  the  restitution  of  land, 
he  says,  'when  the  Jubilee  is  come,  which  name 
denotes  liberty,  he  that  sold  the  land  and  he  that 
bought  it  meet  together,  and  make  an  estimate  on 
one  hand  j>f  the  fruits  gathered,  and  on  the  other 
of  the  expenses  laid  out  upon  it.  If  the  fruits 
gathered  come  to  more  than  the  expenses  laid  out, 
he  who  sold  it  takes  the  land  again;  but  if  the 
expenses  prove  more  than  the  fruits,  the  present 
possessor  receives  of  the  former  owner  the  differ- 
ence, and  leaves  the  land  to  him  ;  and  if  the  fruits 
received  and  the  expenses  laid  out  prove  equal, 
the  present  possessor  relinquishes  it  to  the  former 
owner.' 

Our  object  in  making  this  quotation  is  not 
merely  to  afford  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  law  of  release  was  worked,  but  to  show 
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that  the  Jewish  historian  speaks  of  the  law  as  a 
reality,  as  a  present  reality,  as  something  in 
actual  operation  :  the  importance  of  which  evi- 
dence will  piesently  appear. 

The  time  required  by  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
by  the  Jubilee  to  be  rescued  from  the  labours  of 
the  field,  was  very  considerable.  Strictly  inter- 
preted the  language  we  have  cited  would  take  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  'of  things  every  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  year,  during  each  successive, 
septenary,  till  the  circle  of  fifty  years  was  in  each 
period  completed.  Nay  more,  the  old  store,  pro- 
duced in  the  sixth  year,  was  to  last  until  the  ninth 
year,  for  the  sixth  year  was  to  bring  forth  fruits 
for  three  years. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  whole  of 
this  extraordinary  piece  of  legislation,  which, 
viewed  in  all  its  bearings — in  its  effects  on  human 
labour,  on  character,  on  religious  institutions  and 
observances,  as  well  as  on  the  general  condition 
of  society,  no  less  than  on  the  productiveness  of 
the  land,  and  the  means  of  sustenance  to  its 
inhabitants — is  wholly  unparalleled  by  any  event 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  are  we  therefore 
to  disbelieve  and  reject  it?  The  admission  that 
these  laws  were  not  only  given  but  executed,  is  of 
course  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions  :  an  acknowledgment  which 
involves  the  further  recognition  of  miracle — 
indeed  of  a  continually  revolving  cycle  of  mi- 
racles. Such  a  recognition,  however,  is  opposed  to 
what  some  theologians,  with  a  strange  perversion 
of  the  name,  have  regarded  as  a  first  principle  in 
their  system,  namely,  that  miracles  are  inadmis- 
sible, either  as  being  impossible  or  improbable. 
Accordingly,  since  the  existence  tit  the  law  is  un- 
questionable, its  execution  has  been  denied. 

We  at  once  admit  that  the  Scriptures  do  not 
afford  strictly  historical  data  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  prove  that  the  law  was  carried  into 
effect  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Jewish  state. 
But  how  rash  to  deduce  a  positive  conclusion 
from  a  mere  negation  !  In  order  that  such  an 
inference  should  possess  any  weight,  it  is  necessary 
to  show  that  the  sacred  history  was  designed  and 
fitted  to  give  a  complete  detail  of  all  that  con- 
(fiiied  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  specially  to  ex- 
hibit in  actual  operation  the  laws  given  l>y  Moses. 
No  such  aim  have  the  Scriptures  in  view,  no  such 
office  do  they  execute;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
their  Credibility  would  be  at  all  enhanced,  did 
they  apfx'ar  flamed  for  anv such  unlikely,  not  to 
say   auspicious,   purpose. 

There  are  some  p«-««.umptions  in  favour  of  the 
reality  «»f  the  l^Kvs  oiid.r  consideration.  The  re- 
curring ,.-<  riodl  of  Seven  years  aie  in  keeping  with 

the  institution  of  the  seventh  day  as  ■  Sabbath 

for  man  and  beaat.     The  aim  in  \»>{\i  is  similar — 

needful  rep  ie.   The  lesvdiug  idea  involved  in  the 

Jtlbiloe  —  namely,    rest  ill  it  ion  —  abo    haiinotr/.  i 
with    the   fundamental    principle!    of  the    M 
system.      The  ho.  ,    d's.  and  was  entrusted 

for  u>e  io  the  <  boseu  people  in  such  ■  »av  that 

every  individu  .1   hail   ids  |»titioii.     A  pOWOI  "I    I  •  '- 

petual  alienation  would  have  been  a  i  irtual  di 

ol  (tod  ||  rights,  wh  le  the    ..w   ofjubtlee 

was  one   continued    recognition   of   tie  in.      The 

Conception     is     iniily    lh,    ,i<iliml    in     it*     whole 
I  JUM  The    tli-o.  i  i.  v   u  as  of 

•"•  h   a   ni' ■  to   disallow    all    subordinate 

'throne*,  pmo  ipaliliss,  and    powers/   and  costse- 

•rn.ii.  [j 


quently,  to  demand  entire  equality  en  the  part 
of  the  people.  But  the  power  of  perpetual  aliena- 
tion in  regard  to  land  would  have  soon  given  rise 
to  the  greatest  inequalities  of  social  condition,  pre- 
senting what,  modern  states  have,  alas!  exhibited 
but  too  much  of — splendid  affluence  on  one  side 
and  sordid  pauperism  on  the  other.  But  these 
laws  tended  to  preserve  the  original  level  which 
had  a  divine  origin  ;  for  they  would  prevent  vast 
accumulations,  restrain  cupidity,  preclude  do- 
mestic tyranny,  and  constantly  remind  rich  and 
poor  of  their  essential  equality  in  themselves, 
in  the  state,  and  before  God.  A  passage  in 
Deuteronomy  (xv.  4),  when  rightly  understood,  as 
in  the  marginal  translation — '  to  the  end  that  there 
be  no  poor  among  you' — seems  expressly  to  de- 
clare that  the  aim  in  view,  at  least,  of  the  Sabba- 
tical release,  was  to  prevent  the  rise  of  any  great 
inequality  of  social  condition,  and  thus  to  pre- 
serve unimpaired  the  essential  character  of  the 
theocracy.  Equally  benevolent  in  its  aim  and 
tendency  does  this  institution  thus  appear,  show- 
ing how  thoroughly  the  great  Hebrew  legislator 
cared  and  provided  for  individuals,  instead  of 
favouring  classes.  Beginning  with  a  narrow  cycle 
of  seven  days,  he  went  on  to  a  wider  one  of  as 
many  years,  embracing  at  last  seven  times  seven 
annual  revolutions,  seeking  in  all  his  arrange- 
ments rest  for  man  and  beast,  and,  by  a  happy 
personification,  rest  even  for  the  brute  earth  ;•  and 
in  the  rest  which  he  required  for  human  beings, 
providing  for  that,  more  needful  rest  of  mind 
which  the  sharp  competitions  and  eager  rivalries 
of  modern  society  deny  to  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand.  As  being  of  a  benign  character  and 
tendency,  the  law  of  the  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee 
year  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  appeals  not  unworthy 
of  its  divine  origin. 

Warburton  adduced  this  law  (Divine  Legation 
of  Moses)  in  order  to  show  that  Moses  was  in 
truth  sent  and  sustained  by  God,  since  nothing 
but  a  divine  power  could  have  given  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  food  in  the  sixth  year.  That 
there  is  some  force  in  this  argument  no  unpreju- 
diced person  can  well  deny  :  how  much  surprised 
then  will  the  reader  he,  after  perusing  the  forego 
ing  remarks,  to  find  Michaelis  (Comment,  i.  .'>s!b 
note)  s|>eaking  thus :■ — 'This  proof  would  in  plain 
English  amount  to  this  :  this  law  is  §0  t'x(ri*»n  /y 
(ihstird,  that  he  who  gave  it  must  necessarily  have 
been  sent  bom  God,  because  none  but  God  is 
capable  of  counteracting  the  destructive  effects  of 
siK'h  a  law.' 

To   <>ur    mind,    we    remark  in   continuation  of 
presumptive   evidences,  thcie    is    s  met 
noble,  a.s  well    as  self-relying  in  the  annunciation 
of  these  laws  in    the    de-.rt,  ere  \  «•(    the    land  SMI 

gained,  as  a  p.irt  of  a  general  system  <>f  religious 

and    social    polity,    before    a    hoide    rather  than  a 

nation,  a  people  thirsting  foi  a  tranquil  settlesnent| 
and   therefore  hostile  to  any  mere  illusions  and 

likely  to  visit    on    tbetl    authors    head    such    fond 

not.. in   .,  ling  to  M  ichsv  lis,  tin 

mauds  appeared.      And    why,    I    the   attempt  \*.n 
unreal   or   unsupported  is   legislation   lot 

future  tune.  {     \\  ny,  unlosi  Moses  was  supported 
bv  n  consciousness  dm  risk 

oi    provoking  •  cute  or  the  disgust  'i 

Isia  wandering  it dx *  I     In  trut     however,  Mbsjsj 

in    three    laws    lays  the     I.  .tiinl.it  am,  wl.ilr    yet    ir 
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the  wilderness,  of  institutions  which  were  in  full 
harmony  with  the  entire  system  which  he  said 
he  had  received  of  God. 

But  these  laws  either  emanated  from  Moses,  or 
they  did  not.  If  they  did  not,  they  arose  after 
the  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  convict  their  fabricator  of  imposture,  if, 
indeed,  any  one  could  have  been  found  so  daring 
as  to  bring  forth  laws  implying  institutions  which 
did  not  exist,  and  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances could  not  find  permanence,  even  if 
they  could  ever  be  carried  into  operation  at  all. 
But  if  these  laws  emanated  from  Moses,  is  it 
credible  that  he  would  have  given  utterance  to 
commands  which  convict  themselves  of  impos- 
sibility? or  caused  the  rise  of  institutions,  which, 
if  unsupported  of  heaven,  must  come  to  a  speedy 
termination,  and  in  so  doing  act  to  his  own  dis- 
credit as  a  professed  divine  messenger?  There  is 
a  species  of  self-confidence,  there  is  a  moral 
daring  which  of  itself  vindicates  its  divine  origin  : 
the  case  before  us  seems  to  be  an  instance. 

Nor  can  we  see  that  the  law  is  either  '  absurd  ' 
cr 'pernicious '  (Michaelis,  ut  supra).  That  for 
its  successful  execution  special  divine  aid  was 
needful,  we  by  no  means  deny  ;  but  the  Mosaic 
polity  was  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  very  nature, 
6j»ecial,  and, '  according  to  the  Scriptures,'  received 
special  aid  of  God. 

So»far  as  the  system  of  restitution  is  concerned, 
we  see  nothing  but  what  the  power  of  law  and 
the  authority  of  religion  were  capable  of  bringing 
about.  But  could  the  land  sustain  the  people  ? 
Wbv  not  1  Palestine  had  a  most  fertile  soil. 
Every  man  having  land,  would  be  a  husband- 
man, and  therefore  every  part  would  be  carefully 
tilled.  And  as  his  sustenance  and  that  of  hig 
family  would,  in  the  case  of  each  proprietor, 
depend,  not  only  on  his  industry  but  his  fore- 
thought, on  making  provision  not  for  a  contingent 
but  a  certain  want ;  so  every  head  of  a  house 
would  labour  wisely  and  well,  and  husband  with 
due  care  for  the  year  of  rest:  thus,  while  making 
provision  for  his  bodily  wants,  rising  in  a  proper 
self-respect,  and  cultivating  many  important 
moral  qualities.  Besides,  a  year  of  rest  was  a 
great  tiling  to  work  for  ;  which  would  sharpen  all 
a  man's  faculties  and  quicken  his  hands ;  and 
when  at  length  the  wished  for  time  arrived, 
the  excellence  of  character  which  the  system 
fostered  would  save  the  licence  from  abuse,  if  not 
turn  it  to  most  important  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious purposes.  We  shall  be  much  deceived  in 
our  estimate  of  the  moral  and  social  effects  of  the 
Jubilee,  if  we  judge  from  what  is  probable  in 
regard  to  the  overworked,  uninstructed,  and  irre- 
ligious thousands  which  crowd  our  modern  cities  or 
cover  our  fields.  On  the  possibility  of  the  land's 
affording  sufficient  food,  we  find  the  following 
important  passage  in  Palfrey's  '  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  Boston,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  303: 
I  find  no  difficulty  arising  from  any  inadequacy 
of  the  produce  of  six  years  to  afford  sustenance  to 
the  people  for  seven.  To  say  that  this  was  in- 
tended would  merely  be  to  say  that  the  design 
was  that  the  consumption  of  each  year  should 
only  amount  on  an  average  to  six-sevenths  of 
its  produce.  In  such  an  arrangement  it  can- 
not be  thought  that  there  was  anything  imprac- 
ticable. There  are  states  of  tb's  Union  which 
♦xport   yearly    more    than    half    vheir    produce, 


and  subsist  substantially  on  the  remainder, 
their  imports  consisting  mostly  of  luxuries. 
Again,  in  England  nearly  three  quarters  of  ths 
families  are  engaged  in  commerce,  manufactures, 
professions,  and  unproductive  pursuits ;  but  in 
Judaea  every  man  was  a  producer  of  food,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  fine  climate  and  a  rich  soil.* 
The  remainder  is  worth  consulting. 

It  may  be  of  some  importance  to  remark  that 
those  who  believe  that  these  laws  were  good,  and 
were  also  executed,  are  not  therefore  required  to 
maintain  that  the  regular  and  intended  series  of 
things  was  never  interrupted.  The  promises  of 
God  are  in  all  cases  conditioned  on  human  obedi- 
ence. This  condition  is  expressly  laid  down  in 
the  case  before  us  (Lev.  xxv.  18,  36,  38).  At  the 
same  time,  the  silence  of  the  sacred  history  before 
the  captivity  looks  as  if  the  law  in  question  was  so 
uninterruptedly,  regularly,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  observed  from  Jubilee  to  Jubilee,  that  no 
occasion  transpired  for  remark.  In  history,  as  in 
every  day  life,  more  is  said  of  the  exceptional 
than  the  periodical  and  the  ordinary. 

The  tenor  of  these  observations  will  probably 
lead  the  reader  to  consider  it  a  somewhat  sur- 
prising assertion,  that  these  laws  were  not  executed 
before  the  Babylonish  exile  ;  yet  such  is  the  state- 
ment, of  Winer  ( Real-icorterb.  s.  v.  i  Jubeljahr') 
and  De  Wette  (  Lehrb.  der  Archiiol.  p.  15S).  Some 
passages  of  Scripture  are  referred  to,  which  ate 
thought  to  imply  the  truth  of  this  position,  as 
1  Kings  xxi.  2:  Isa.  v.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21  ; 
Lev.  xxvi.  34.  Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to 
go  into  a  critical  examination  of  these  texts,  but 
we  may  say,  that  having  carefully  considered 
their  import  and  bearing,  we  cannot  find  in  them 
the  alleged  implication. 

For  the  opposite  view,  there  is,  in  agreement 
with  the. general  tenor  of  this  article,  some  posi- 
tive evidence  which  must  be  briefly  indicated. 
The  Roman  historian  Tacitus  bears  witness  to 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbatical  year  at  least,  in 
the  follow;ng  terms: — 'Septimo  die  otium  pla- 
cuisse  ferunt,  quod  is  finem  laborum  tulerit;  dein 
blandiente  inertia,  septimum  quoque  annum  ig- 
naviae  datum  :'  '  They  give  the  seventh  day  to  ease 
because  it  put  an  end  to  labours ;  moreover, 
through  the  allurements  of  idleness,  the  seventh 
year  also  is  given  to  inactivity'  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  4). 
Of  course  this  is  an  enemy's  version,  but  the 
evidence  is  distinct,  pointed,  and  unquestionable. 
We  find  another  strong  evidence  furnished  by 
Josephus  (Antiq.  xiv.  10.  6),  where,  giving  cer- 
tain decrees  of  Julius  C»?ar  in  the  terms  in  which 
they  were  issued,  he  records  these  words : — 
'  Caesar  hath  ordained  that  the  Jews  pay  a  tribute 
yearly  excepting  the  seventh,  which  they  call  the 
Sabbatical  year,  because  thereon  they  neither 
receive  the  fruits  of  their  trees,  nor  do  they  sow  their 
land  ;'  further  on  he  says  :  '  every  year,  the  seventh 
year  excepted,  which  they  call  the  Sabbatic  year, 
whereon  they  neither  plough  nor  receive  the  pro- 
duct of  their  trees.'  Another  testimony  is  found 
in  1  Mace.  vi.  49  :  '  for  they  came  out  of  the 
city  (Bethura),  because  they  had  no  victuals  there 
to  endure  the  siege,  it  being  a  year  of  rest  to 
the  land.'  In  Ezekiel  a  passage  occurs,  where 
beyond  a  question  the  year  of  Jubilee  is  intended 
(xlvi.  17)  :  '  if  he  give  a  gift  of  his  inheritance  to 
one  of  his  servants,  then  it  shall  be  his  to  the  year 
of  liberty.'     But  there  is  a  passage  in  Isaiah  { lxi 
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\r  2)  which  appears  to  us  to  furnish  remarkable 
had  8atisfa<  toi  v  evidence  that  the  Jubilee  itself 
was  observed  before  the  captivity  : — '  The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the 
meek,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  Ojiening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound, 
,to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.'' 

The  words  of  Isaiah  we  consider  very  strong. 
It  is  admitted  that  they  allude  to  the  year  of 
Jubilee  (Kranold  De  Anno  Jubilceo,  p.  80) — but 
then  they  are  poetry,  not  history.  Why,  what  a 
purblind  objection  is  this  !  The  clear  implications 
of  poetry  are  the  best  and  truest  history,  for  they 
are  an  appeal  to  what  is  generally  known  and 
recognised  in  the  public  mind.  There  would 
have  been  no  pertinency  in  the  words  of  Isaiah, 
had  not  the  Jubilee  been  a  thing  of  which  the 
world  around  him  had  actual  experience;  just 
as  the  force  and  import  of  the  words  do  not 
appear  to  the  mind  of  a  modern  reader,  until  he 
is  acquainted  with  the  Mosaic  laws,  and  the 
Jewish  observances  on  the  point. 

If,  however,  the  essential  element  of  this  system 
of  law,  namely  the  Sabbatical  year,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  established  institution  in  the  days  of 
Tacitus,  Josephus,  the  Maccabees,  Ezekiel,  and 
Isaiah,  we  think  the  fair  and  legitimate  inference 
is  in  favour  of  those  laws  having  been  long  pre- 
viously observed,  probably  from  the  early  periods 
of  the  Hebrew  republic.  Their  existence  in  a 
declining  state  of  the  commonwealth  cannot 
be  explained  without  seeking  their  origin  nearer 
the  fountain-head  of  those  pure,  living  waters, 
which,  with  the  force  of  all  primitive  enthusiasm, 
easily  effected  great  social  wonders,  especially 
when  divinely  guided  and  divinelv  sustained. — 

J.  R.B. 

JUTiJEA.,  the  southernmost  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  Holy  Land.  It  denoted  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Israel. 
But  after  the  captivity,  as  most  of  the  exiles  who 
returned  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the 
name  Judaea  (Judah)  was  applied  generally  to 
the  whole  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  (Hag. 
i.  1,  1  I  ;  ii.  2).  Under  the  Romans,  in  the  time 
Of  Christ,  Palestine  was  divided  into  Judaea,  Ga- 
Hlee,  and  Samaria  (John  iv.  4,  5 ;  Acts  ix.  31), 
the  last  including  the  whole  of  the  southern 
part  west  of  the  Jordan.  But  this  division  was 
otdy  observed  as  a  political  and  local  distinction, 
for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  part  of  the  country, 
just  as  we  use  the  name  of  a  county  (Matt.  ii. 
1,5;  iii.  1;  iv.  23  ;  Luke  i.  6.3);  but  when  the 
whole  of  Palestine  wax  to  be  indicated  in  a 
general  way,  the  term  Judsn  wai  still  employed. 
Thus  persons  in  Galilee  and  elsewhere  spoke  of 
going  to  Judaea  (John  vii.  3;  xi.  7),  to  distin 
guish    the    jiart   of   Palestine    to    which    they    • 

proceeding ;  but  when  person*  in  Rome  and  other 
placet  ipoke  of  Jadaa  ( \<-u  xxviii.  21  ,  they 

SJSsd  tin-  word   a*   a   general  denomination  for  die 

country  of  th<-  Jews,  or  Palestine.     Indeed,  the 

IMM  leattll  la    have   had  a  more  ex'>  pli- 

•ii  than  even  to  Palestine  west  of  thr  Jordan. 

It  denoted  all  tli«'  dominions  of  Herod  ii.  I  . 
who  was  called  king  of  Jud;ea;  and  Sjueh  of 
•  lay  Iteyond  the  rivrr.  A  Her  the  d.-atn  of 
Herod,  however,  the  Jud:ea  to  which  hit  ion 
Areludaus  mcceeded  was  only  the  southern  j»ro- 
vinr*  mi  called  (Matt.  ii.  Tl)  ;    which   aft.™  id* 


became  a  Roman  province  dependetit  on  Syria 
and  governed  by  procurators,  and  this  was  its  con- 
dition during  our  Lords  ministry.  It  was  after- 
wards for  a  time  partly  under  the  dominion  of 
Herod  Agrippa  the  elder  (Acts  xii.  1-18),  but 
on  his  death  it  reverted  to  its  former  condition 
under  the  Romans. 

It  is  only  Judaea,  in  the  provincial  sense,  that 
requires  our  present  notice,  the  country  at  large 
being  described  in  the  article  Palestine.  In 
this  sense,  however,  it  was  much  more  extensive 
than  the  domain  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  even  more 
so  than  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  There 
are  no  materials  for  describing  its  limits  with 
precision  ;  but  it  included  the  ancient  territories 
of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  and  pait  ol 
Ephraim.  It  is,  however,  not  correct  to  descrilie 
Idumaea  as  not  anciently  belonging  to  Judah. 
The  Idumaea  of  later  times,  or  that  which  he- 
longed  to  Judaea,  was  the  southern  part  of  the 
ancient  Judah,  into  which  the  Idumsans  had 
intruded  during  the  exile,  and  the  annexation  of 
which  to  Judaea  only  restored  what  had  anciently 
belonged  to  it. 

In  the  rabbinical  writings  Judaea,  as  a  division 
of  Palestine,  is  frequently  called  '  the  south.'  or 
'the  south  country,'  to  distinguish  it  from  Galilee, 
which  was  called  '  the  north1  (Lightfoot.  Chorog. 
Cent.  xii.).  The  distinction  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
into  '  the  Mountain,'  '  the  Plain,'  and  4  the  Vale," 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  Old  Testament  (Num.' 
xiii.  30),  was  preserved  under  the  more  extended 
denomination  of  Judaea.  The  Mountain,  or  hill 
country  of  Judaea  (Josh.  xxi.  11  ;  Luke  i.  3D), 
was  that  '  broad  back  of  mountains,'  as  Lightfoot 
calls  it  (Chorog.  Cent,  xi.),  which  tills  the  centre 
of  the  country  from  Hebron  northward  to  lieyond 
Jerusalem.  The  Plai?i  was  the  low  country 
towards  the  sea-coast,  and  seems  to  have  included 
not  only  the  broad  plain  which  extends  between 
the  sea  and  the  hill  country,  but  the  lower  parts 
of  the  hilly  region  itself  iti  that  direction.  Thus 
fee  rabbins  allege  that  from  Bethoron  to  the  sea  is 
one  region  (  Y'.  llieios.  S/teviith,  ix.  2).  The  Yale 
is  defined  by  the  rabbins  as  extending  from  En- 
gedi  to  Jericho  (Lightfoot,  Pancrgon,  §  2);  from 
which,  and  other  indications,  it  seems  to  have 
included  such  parts  of  the  Gbor,  or  great  nlain  of 
the  Jordan,  as  lay  within  the  territory  of  Juda?a. 
This  appropriation  of  the  terms  is  far  preferable  to 
that  of  some  writers,  such  as  Lightfoot,  who  sup- 
pose 'the  Plain'  to  be  the  broad  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  and  'the  Valley'  to  be  the  lower  valley 
of  the  same  river.  That  which  is  called  ().< 
Wilderness  of  Judcra,  was  the  wild  and  in- 
hospitable region  lying  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  in 

the  direction  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  (  Ua. 
tl.  3j  Matt.  iii.  1  ;  Luke  i.  SO;  in.  2  1  .  We 
may  ha\  e  some  notion  of  the  extent  northward 
which  Judaea  had  obtained,  from  Josebhufl  calling 

Jerusalem  the  centre  of  the  countr)    in-   / 

dud.  iii.    3.  5)j    which  is  remarkable,  Mem  |    that 

Jerusalem    was   originally    in    the   northernmost 

border  of  the  tfibs  ot  Judah.      In  fact,  li>-  describes 
the  hreadth  of  the  rountiy  as  extending  from    the 
Jordan  to  Joppa.  which  shows  that    this    cit\ 
in  Jud.ivi.      nOH   BlQCh  farther    to    the    north  tlK 

boundary  lay,  ire  easmot  know  with  |*eeision,  as 
we  are  unacquainted  with  thr  tits   of  Ant 
other*  i«r   Boroeros,   which    hs    *ay«  lav    on    thf 
boundary  DOS  between  Jud.ru  and  S*m.i,  a       Tin 
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rners  fact  that.  Josephus  makes  Jerusalem  the 
centre  pf  fne  laud  seems  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
rince  did  not  extend  so  far  to  the  south  as  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  As  the 
southern  houndary  of  Judaea  was  also  that  of  the 
whole  country,  the  questions  connected  with  it 
belong  to  the  article  Palestine;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark  that  Josephus  places  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Judaea  of  the  time  of 
Christ  at  a  village  called  Jardan,  on  the  confines 
of  Arabia  Petraea.  No  place  of  this  name  has 
been  found ;  and  the  indication  is  very  indistinct, 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  country  which  lay  be- 
yond the  Idumaea  of  those  times  was  then  called 
Arabia.  In  fixing  this  boundary,  Josephus  re- 
gards Idumaea  as  part  of  Judaea,  for  he  imme- 
diately after  reckons  that  as  one  of  the  eleven 
districts  into  which  Judaea  was  divided.  Most 
of  these  districts  were  denominated,  like  our 
counties,    from    the    chief    towns.     They    were, 

I.  Jerusalem;  2.  Gophna ;  3.  Acrabatta;  4. 
Thumna;  5.  Lydda;  6.  Emmaus  ;  7.  Pell  a ; 
8.   Idumaea ;    9.  Engaddi ;   10.  Herodium  ;  and 

II.  Jericho. 

Judaea  is,  as  the  above  intimations  would  sug- 
gest, a  country  full  of  hills  and  valleys.  The 
hills  are  generally  separated  from  one  another  by 
valleys  and  torrents,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  moderate  height,  uneven,  and  seldom  of  any 
regular  figure.  The  rock  of  which  they  are  com- 
•posed  is  easily  converted  into  soil,  which  being 
arrested  by  the  terraces  when  washed  down 
by  the  rains,  renders  the  hills  cultivable  in  a 
series  of  long,  narrow  gardens,  formed  by  these 
terraces  from  the  base  upwards.  In  this  manner 
the  hills  were  in  ancient  times  cultivated  most 
industriously,  and  enriched  and  beautified  with 
the  fig-tree,  the  olive-tree,  and  the  vine;  and  it  is 
thus  that  the  scanty  cultivation  which  still  sub- 
sists is  now  carried  on.  But  when  the  inhabitants 
were  rooted  out,  and  the  culture  neglected,  the 
terraces  fell  to  decay,  and  the  soil  which  had 
been  collected  in  them  was  washed  down  into  the 
valleys,  leaving  only  the  arid  rock,  naked  and 
desolate.  This  is  the  general  character  of  the 
s-enery  j  but  in  some  parts  the  hills  are  beauti- 
fully wooded,  and  in  others  the  application  of 
the  ancient  mode  of  cultivation  still  suggests  to 
the  traveller  how  rich  the  country  once  was  and 
mi^ht  be  again,  and  how  beautiful  the  prospects 
which  it  offered.  As,  however,  much  of  this,  was 
the  result  of  cultivation,  the  country  was  probably 
anciently,  as  at  present,  naturally  less  fertile  than 
either  Samaria  or  Galilee.  The  present  difference 
is  very  pointedly  remarked  by  different  travellers; 
and  Lord  Lindsay  plainly  declares  that  '  all 
Judaea,  except  the  hills  of  Hebron  and  the  vales 
immediately  ahout  Jerusalem,  is  barren  and  de- 
sol  ate.  But  the  prospect  brightens  as  soon  as  you 
quit  it,  and  Samaria  and  Galilee  still  smile  like 
the  land  of  promise.'  But  there  is  a  season — after 
the  spring-rains,  and  before  the  summer  heat  has 
absorbed  all  the  moisture  left  by  them — when 
even  the  desert  is  clothed  with  verdure;  and  at 
that  season  the  valleys  of  Judaea  present,  a  refresh- 
ingly green  appearance.  Tins  vernal  season,  how- 
ever, is  of  short  duration,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
May  the  grass  upon  the  mountains,  and  every 
Ywtige  of  vegetation  upon  the  lower  grounds,  have 
in  general  completely  disappeared  (see  Pictorial 
History  of  Palestine  /  Introduct.  pp.  39,  40,  1 19, 


120;  Nau,p.  439;  Roger,  p.  182;  Mariti,iL  361 
Lindsay,  ii.  70  :  Stephens,  ii.  249  ;  Elliot,  p  408 
109;   Oiin,  ii.  323 j. 

JUDAH  (iTTliT,  celebrated;  Sept.  'lovtias), 
fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah  (b.c.  1755).  The 
narrative  in  Genesis  brings  this  patriarch  more 
before  the  reader,  and  makes  known  more  of  his. 
history  and  character,  than  it  does  in  the  case  of 
any  other  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Joseph.  It  is  indeed  chiefly 
in  connection  with  Joseph  that  the  facts  respecting 
Judah  transpire;  and  as  they  have  already  been 
given  in  the  articles  Jacob  and  Joseph,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  indicate  them  shortly  in  this 
place.  It  was  Judah's  advice  that  the  brethren 
followed  when  they  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites, 
instead  of  taking  his  life.  By  the  light  of  his 
subsequent  actions  we  can  see  that  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  arose  from  a  generous  impulse, 
although  the  form  of  the  question  he  put  to  them 
has  been  sometimes  held  to  suggest  an  interested 
motive  : — '  What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother 
and  conceal  his  blood?  Come,  let  us  sell  him,' 
&c.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  26,  27). 

Not  long  after  this  Judah  withdrew  from  the 
paternal  tents,  and  went  to  reside  at  Adullam, 
in  the  country  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 
Here  he  married  a  woman  of  Canaan,  called 
Shuah,  and  had  by  her  three  sons,  Er,  Onan,  and 
Shelah.  When  the  eldest  of  these  sons  became 
of  fit  age,  he  was  married  to  a  woman  named 
Tamar,  but  soon  after  died.  Ashe  died  childless, 
the  patriarchal  law,  afterwards  adopted  into  the 
Mosaic  code  (Deut.  xxv.  0),  required  him  to 
bestow  upon  the  widow  his  second  son.  This  he 
did  :  but  as  Onan  also  soon  died  childless,  Judah 
became  reluctant  to  bestow  his  only  surviving 
son  upon  this  woman,  and  put  her  off  with  the 
excuse  that  he  was  not  yet  of  sufficient  age. 
Tamar  accordingly  remained  in  her  father's  house 
at  Adullam.  She  had  the  usual  passion  of 
Eastern  women  for  offspring,  and  could  not  endirre 
the  stigma  of  having  been  twice  manied  without 
bearing  children,  while  the  law  precluded  her 
from  contracting  any  alliance  but  that  which 
Judah  withheld  her  from  completing. 

Meanwhile  Judah's  wife  died,  and  after  the 
time  of  mourning  had  expired,  he  went,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Hirah,  to  attend  the  shearing 
of  his  sheep  at  Timnath  in  the  same  neighboni- 
hood.  These  circumstances  suggested  to  Tamar  ' 
the  strange  thought  of  connecting  herself  with 
Judah  himself,  under  the  guise  of  a  loose  woman. 
Having  waylaid  him  on  the  road  to  Timnath, 
she  succeeded  in  her  object,  and  when  the  conse- 
quences began  to  be  manifest  in  the  person  of 
Tamar,  Judah  was  highly  enraged  at  her  crime, 
and,  exercising  the  powers  which  belonged  to  him 
as  the  head  of  the  family  she  had  dishonoure  j, 
he  commanded  her  to  be  brought  forth,  and  com- 
mitted to  tire  flames  as  an  adulteress.  But  when 
she  appeared,  she  produced  the  ring,  the  brace- 
let, and  the  staff,  which  he  bad  left  in  pledge 
with  her ;  and  put  him  to  confusion  by  declaring 
that  they  belonged  to  the  father  of  her  coming 
offspring.  Judah  acknowledged  them  to  be  h\\ 
and  confessed  that  he  had  been  wrong  in  with 
holding  Shelah  from  her.  The  result  of  this  pain- 
ful affair  was  the  birth  of  two  sons,  Zerah  and 
Pharez,   from  whom,  with   Shelah,    the  tribe   at 
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Judat  descended.  Pharez  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  line  from  which  David,  the  kings  of  Judah, 
and  Jesus  came  (Gen.  xxxviii.  ;  xlvi.  12;  1 
Chron.  ii.  3-D;   Matt.  i.  3;   Luke  iii.  33). 

These  circumstances  seem  to  have  disgusted 
Judah  with  his  residence  in  towns;  for  we  find 
him  ever  afterwards  at  his  father's  tents.  His 
experience  of  life,  and  the  strength  of  his  cha- 
racter, appear  to  have  given  him  much  influence 
with  Jacob]  and  it  was  chiefly  from  confidence 
in  him  that  the  aged  father  at  length  consented 
lo  allow  Benjamin  to  go  down  to  Egypt.  That 
this  confidence  was  not  misplaced  has  already 
been  shown  [Joseph]  ;  a. id  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature  a  finer  piece  of  true 
natural  eloquence  than  that  in  which  Judah  oners 
.lirnself  to  remain  as  a  bond-slave  in  the  place  of 
Benjamin,  for  whose  safe  return  he  had  made 
himself  responsible  to  his  father.  The  strong  emo- 
tions which  it  raised  in  Joseph  disabled  him  from 
keeping  up  longer  the  disguise  he  had  hitherto 
maintained,  and  there  are  few  who  have  read  it 
without,  being,  like  him,  moved  even  to  tears. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Judah  till  he  re- 
ceived, along  with  his  brothers,  the  final  blessing 
oi'  his  father,  which  was  conveyed  in  lofty  lan- 
guage, glancing  far  into  futurity,  and  strongly 
indicative  of  the  high  destinies  which  awaited  the 
tribe  that  was  to  descend  from  him. 

2.  JUDAH,  TRIBE  OF.  This  tribe  sprang 
from  Judah,  the  son  of  Jacob.  When  the  Israelites 
quitted  Egypt,  it  already  exhibited  the  elements 
of  its  future  distinction  in  a  larger  population 
than  any  of  the  other  tribes  possessed.  It  num- 
bered 71,000  adult  males,  being  nearly  12,000 
moie  t Wait  Dan,  the  next  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
31,100  more  than  Ephraim,  which  in  the  end  con- 
tested with  it  the  superiority  among  the  tribes. 
During  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  Judah 
neither  gained,  like  some  tribes,  nor  lost  like  others. 
Its  nuuil>ers  had  increased  to  76,500,  being 
12,100  moie  than  Issaeuar,  which  had  become 
next  to  it  in  population  (Num.  i.  2o).  In  the 
first  distribution  of  lands,  the  tithe  flf  Judah  re- 
ceived the  southernmost  part  of  Palestine,  to  the 
extent  of  fully  tine-third  of  the  whole  country  to 
lie  distributed  among  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes 
for  which  provision  was  to  lie  made.  This  over- 
sight was  discovered  and  rectified  at  the.  time  of 
the  second  distribution,  which  was  founded  on 
an  adual  survey  of  the  country,  when  Simeon 
and  Dap  received  allotments  out  of  the  territory 
which  had  before  been  wholly  wifjanti  to  Judah 
(Josh.  six.  '.»/.  Tnaf  which  remained  sras  still 
ierj  large,  and  nose  proportioned  to  the  future 
greatnesi  tliau  the  a<tual  want.-,  of  the  tnU'.  We 
now   also  kno.v,  through    t.  i  bes   of  recent 

travellers,  that  the  extent  of  good  land   belonging 

to  tins  tribe,  southward*  was  much  gn  ate  than  bad 
tally  been  supposed^  soueh  of  thai  which  had 
been  Uid  down  ifl  ma]  .  t,  being  actu- 

ally composed  of  excellent  pasture  hind,  and  in 
part  of  ;u  d>lt  soil)  still  •intuiting  sotns  traces  of 

.'iMicnl     n,|ti>.  .iliou.        When    Judali     Ice. une    a 
kingdom,  tin-  original  extern  of  lesritOT]    assigned 
to    the  tribe  was  Wore    loan    restored    (n    (..mp<ii- 
J.  for    iii  |  included    tl'«  domain 

eon,  <iu>l    we  know   that    Benjamin   tuu    in- 
cludnl  in    i. 

-y  of  the  Judges  0  <«itaiin  fewer  facta 
SWPSCting  this  uni»oitajit  Uilx-       -m    BUfbf  I  i 
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peered.  It  seems  however  lo  have  been  usually 
considered  that  the  birthright  which  Reuben  for- 
feited had  passed  to  Judah  under  the  blessing  oi 
Jacob;  and  a  sanction  was  given  to  this  impression 
when,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  divine  oracle 
nominated  Judah  to  take  precedence  of  the  other 
tribes  »n  the  war  against  the  Canaanites  (Judg. 
i.  2).  It  does  not  appear  that  any  tribe  was  dis- 
posed to  dispute  the  superior  claim  of  Judah  on 
its  own  account,  except  Ephraim,  although  in 
doing  this  Ephraim  had  the  support  of  other 
tribes.  Ephraim  appears  to  have  rested  its  claims 
to  the  leadeiship  of  the  tribes  upon  the  ground 
that  the  house  of  Joseph,  whose  interest  it  repre- 
sented, had  received  the  birthright,  or  double  ]»r- 
tion  of  the  eldest,  by  the  adoption  of  the  two  gom 
of  Joseph,  who  became  the  founders  of  (wo  trills 
in  Israel.  The  existence  of  the  sacerdotal  esta- 
blishment at  Shiloh,  in  Ephraim,  was  doubtless 
also  alleged'  by  the  tribe  as  a  ground  of  superiority 
over  Judah.  When,  therefore,  Judah  assumed 
the  sceptre  in  the  jierson  of  David,  and  when  th« 
sacerdotal  establishment,  was  removed  to  Jeru- 
salem, Ephraim  could  not  brook  the  eclipse  it  had 
sustained,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  of  erect- 
ing a  separate  throne,  and  forming  separate  esta- 
blishments for  worship  and  sacrifice.  Perhaps  the 
sejraration  of  the  kingdoms  may  thus  be  traced  to 
the  rivalry  of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  After  that 
separation  the  rivalry  was  between  the  two  king- 
doms ;  but  it  was  still  jmpulaily  considered  as 
representing  the  ancient  rivalry  of  these  great 
Bribes;  for  the  prophet,  in  foretelling  the  repose  of 
a  coming  time,  describes  it  by  saying,  '  The  envy 
also  of  Ephraim  shall  depart,  and  the  adversaries 
of  Judah  shall  be  cut  off:  Ephraim  shall  not  envy 
Judah.  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim1  (Isa. 
xiii.  12). 

3.  JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OF.  When  the  ter- 
ritory of  all  tlie  rest  of  Israel,  except  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  was  lost  to  the  kingdom  of  Rehoboam, 
a  special  single  name  was  needed  to  denote  thai 
which  remained  to  him;  and  almost"  oi*  necessity 
the  word  Judah  received  an  extended  meaning,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  comprised  not  Benjanfin  only, 
but  the  priests  and  Levites,  w  ho  were  ejected  in 
great  numbers  from  Israel,  and  rallied  round  the 
house  of  David.  At  a  still  later  time,  w  hen  the 
nationality  of  the  ten  tribes    had    been    dissolved, 

and  every  practical  distinction   between  the  ten 

aim  t lie  two  had  ranished  during  the  captivity, 
the  scattered  body  had  no  visible  head,  except  in 
Jerusalem,  which  had  b<  en  le-occu]  ied  by  a  jnir- 
tion  of  Judali's  exiles.  Ill  coliseum-lice  the  nam* 
Judah  (or  Jt  tr  ,  attached  itself  to  the  enliie 
nation  from  about  the  epoch  of  the  restoration. 
Rut    in    this    aitule   Judah    is    understood    of  the 

!*»-<']!»■  over  which  Davids  successoi  -  re  gnetl,  fruifi 
oboarfa  to  Zedekiah.    Under  the  article  l%n  vj  j 

the  chronology  of  the  two  kingdoms  has  been     I 

OUSsed,  which,  however,  was  nut  i.uiied  below  the 
capture  ol '  S.nn.n  ia.      in  the  lower  pari  of  the  list 

e«  k  w  Inch  rue  double  line  ■  t  k 

afforded  ;   but  for    the   saWM  <•  problem  is 

sisnpsav,     Tin  oolj    difficulty  encountered 

out  of  the  <ije»  assigned  to  some  of  the  k  n  i 
oi  .1 1 n i .tii .     Foi  in  s  Mason,  m  the  following  list, 
all    their  ages    bjm   inserted,   io   far    ns   lh«"y   are 
It  Ins  been  thought  snfncictri  to  adu 
Wi  ■  *•  to  lite  dates  as  kiv«*i  s'-**vi 

in  UV  article  Umirx. 
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Years 

Father'* 

of 
Reign. 

Age  at 

Accession  of 

Age. 

B.  C. 

Son's 
Birth. 

Rehoboam       • 

17 

41 

975 



Abijah       .      .      . 

3 

— 

957 

*22 

Asa      ...» 

41 

— 

955 

*22 

Jehoshaphat    .      * 

25 

35 

914 

*22 

[Jehoram  installed] 

8 

32 

— 

— 

Jehoram  alone 

— 

(35) 

889 

25 

Ahaziah     . 

1 

22 

885 

17 

[Queen  Athaliah] 

7 

— 

884 

— 

Jehoash    *.      .      . 

39? 

7 

878 

22 

Amaziah    .      •      . 

29 

25 

838 

22 

Uzziah       .      •      • 

53? 

16 

809 

38 

Jotham      . 

16 

25 

757 

43 

Ahaz    .... 

16 

20 

741 

22 

Hezekiah  .      . 

29 

25 

726 

10 

Manasseh         .      . 

55 

12 

696 

42 

Amon  .... 

2 

22 

641 

45 

Josiah  .... 

31 

8 

639 

16 

Jehoahaz   .      .      . 

4 

23 

609 

15 

Jehoiakim,  his  bro- 

ther .... 

11 

25? 

609 

13? 

Jehoiachin 

1 

s 

18 

598 

18 

Zedekiah,    his    fa- 

ther's brotlier 

11 

21 

598 

28 

Zedekiah  is  deposed 

— 

— 

588 

— 

The  ages  of  Abijah  and  Asa  at  their  accession 
not  being  given,  the  three  first  numbers  in  the  last 
column  are  averages  only,  Rehoboam  having  been 
born  66  or  67  years  before  Jehoshaphat.  It  is 
clearly  impossible  that  Ahaz  should  have  been 
only  10  vears  older  than  his  son  Hezekiah.  To 
lessen  the  absurdity,  Mr.  Clinton  follows  the 
reading  of  the  Sept.  in  2  Chron.  xxviii.  1,  which 
makes  Ahaz  25  years  of  age  at  his  accession. 
But  in  2  Kings  xvi.  2,  the  Sept.  has  20,  so  that 
no  weight  can  be  laid  on  its  reading  in  the  other 
passage.  Besides,  this  is  inadequate  to  untie  the 
knot ;  for  it  still  remains  that  Jotham  was  a 
grandfather  by  the  male  line  at  the  age  of  31 
(indeed,  a  year  earlier  in  Mr.  Clinton's  scheme, 
who  places  the  accession  of  Jotham  in  b.c  756)  ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  three  kings  in  succession 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25  years.  It 
arbitrary  change  must  be  used,  the  most  effectual 
would  be  to  lower  the  age  of  Hezekiah  at  his 
accession  by  10  years;  but  no-certainty  on  these 
matters  can  be  effected.  A  similar  difficulty 
occurs  with  Jehoiakim,  whose  father  Josiah  is 
made  to  have  been  but  13  years  older  than  he. 
Since,  however,  it  is  probable  that  Jehoahaz  was 
older  than  Jehoiakim,  perhaps  the  number  25, 
wnich  expresses  Jehoiakim's  age  at  his  accession, 
is  corrupt. 

From  Rehoboam  to  Jehoiachin  are  16  genera- 
tions and  400  years,  between  the  births  of  the  first 
and  last;  which  gives  an  average  of  25  years  to  a 
generation.  This  is  rather  short  for  the  direct  line 
of  descent,  especially  when  we  consider  that,  where 
polygamy  is  practised,  the  eldest  son  is  by  no  means 
so  certain,  when  alive,  to  succeed  to  the  throne  as 
with  us.  In  fact,  from  the  ages  of  their  fathers 
we  may  probably  infer  that  Amon,  Manasseh, 
Jotham,  and  Uzziah,  were  younger  sons,  as  Aha- 
uah  is  said  to  have  been  (2  Chron.  xxii.  1).  The 
thr*R  last  generations  of  the  series  together  occupy 
but  16 -J- 13  -+-T8  =  47  years;  so  that  Anion,  had 
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he  lived,  would  have  been  a  great-grand fati.er  ftf» 
the  male  line)  at  the  age  of  47  ;  a  thing  so  un- 
paralleled as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  tiie 
later  chronology,  where  we  lose  the  double  series 
of  kings,  is  less  to  be  depended  on.  There  is  an 
apparent  difficulty  also  as  to  Ahaziah,  found  in 
2  Chron.  xxii.  1,  2.  That  he  was  «  42  years  old' 
at  his  accession  is  an  obvious  error  for  22 
(2  Kings  viii.  26)  :  that  he  should  have  been  the 
youngest  of  many  sons,  and  yet  only  17  years 
younger  than  his  father,  is  to  be  explained  by  his 
father  already  having  many  wives  ;  but  still  it  is 
remarkable. 

Where  polygamy  prevails,  the  extermination  of 
a  royal  house  by  the  enmity  of  brothers  is  notori- 
ously to  be  dreaded,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  pos- 
terity which  single  monarchs  can  sometimes  count. 
That  the  house  of  David  encountered  this  danger 
is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Kings.  Two 
massacres  are  therein  found  ;  one  of  '  the  brethren 
of  Ahaziah/  '  forty-two  men,'  the  sons  of  Jehoram, 
by  the  hypocritical  zeal  of  Jehu;  and,  almost 
simultaneously,  '  all  the  seed-royal '  (the  sons  of 
Ahaziah?)  by  Queen  Athaliah  (2  Kings  x.  13, 
14;  xi.  1).  Only  an  infant  son  of  Ahaziah  (all 
in  fact  must  have  been  of  tender  age)  was  saved 
from  this  slaughter,  who,  44  years  afterwards,  was 
assassinated  by  his  own  people  (2  Kings  xii.  20), 
as  was  his  son  Amaziah  (xiv.  19),  and  at  a  later 
period  Amon  (xxi.  23) ;  but  no  massacre  of  the 
royal  family  accompanied  either  of  these  murders. 
In  the  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxi.  4)  we  read  that 
Jehoram  slew  all  his  brethren,  the  sons  of  Jeho- 
shaphat, from  jealousy  of  the  power  with  which 
their  father  had  invested  them;  and  Jehoram's 
own  sons  are  said  to  have  been  all  slain,  but  one, 
by  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  ;  so  that  Ahaziah 
had  no  brethren  left  for  Jehu  to  slay ;  but 
'  brethren  '  must  be  taken  with  some  latitude  to 
mean  '  brothers'  sons'  (2  Chron.  xxi.  4,  17  ;  xxii. 
1,  8).  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  thb 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  chronology  ;  for  at  this 
time  the  age  of  Jehoram,  their  supposed  grand- 
father (had  he  been  alive),  would  have  been  38 
years  ;  so  that  the  eldest  of  these  '  forty-two  men  * 
could  barely  have  been  6  years  old.  Some  error, 
therefore,  must  be  admitted  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Chronicler  concerning  Jehoram  and  his  son ; 
and,  in  fact,  this  is  not  the  only  point  in  which  it 
is  inconsistent  with  that  in  the  Kings.  Jehoram 
is  said  to  have  received  a  letter  from  Elijah  the 
prophet  (2  Chron.  xxi.  12)  at  a  time  when  lie  liad 
already  ascended  into  heaven,  according  to  the 
Kings:  also,  in  2  Kings  viii.  24,  he  is  stated  to 
have  been  buried  '  with  bis  fathers,'  which  is 
directly  contradicted  by  2  Chron.  xxi.  20.  To 
finish  the  subject  of  chronology  it  may  be  ob- 
served :  (1.)  It  is  remarkable  that  Jehoshabeath, 
the  daughter  of  Ahaziah,  should  have  been  wife 
of  Jehoiada  the  priest  (2  Chron.  xxii.  11).  For 
as  Jehoiada  lived  to  the  age  of  130  (xxiv.  15), 
and  (tied  many  years  before  Jehoash,  the  priest 
must  have  been  some  70  years  older  than  his 
wife.  (2.)  The  date  '  36  "y^rs,'  in  2  Chron. 
xvi.  1,  is  certainly  wrong,  since  Baasha  died  in 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Asa.  The  number  16 
instead  of  36  would  agree  sufficiently  well  with 
the  history  ;  but  we  cannot  with  pn,,.riety  so  cor- 
rect the  text,  because  of  the  date  35  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  preceding  chapter;  not  to  mention 
that  the  narrative  in  the  Chronicles  represents  th* 
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declension  of  the  pious  Asa  as  being  only  towards 
the  end  0$  his  reign  (xv.  17).  Clinton  overlooks 
this,  and  wishes  ('  with  many  commentators  ')  to 
interpret  '  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Asa  '  to  mean  '  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  divided 
monarchy ;'  but  this  is  not  interpretation  at  all. 

When  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  became  rent 
with  intestine  war,  it  might  have  been  foreseen 
that  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  other  surround- 
ing nations  would  at  once  refuse  their  accustomed 
tribute,  and  become  again  practically  inde- 
pendent; and  some  irregular  invasion  of  these 
tribes  might  have  been  dreaded.  It  was  a  mark 
of  conscious  weakness,  and  not  a  result  of  strength, 
that  Rehoboam  fortified  15  cities  (2  Chron.  xi. 
5  11),  in  which  his  people  might  find  defence 
against  the  irregular  armies  of  his  roving  neigh- 
bours. But  a  more  formidable  enemy  came  in, 
Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  against  whom  the  for- 
tresses were  of  no  avail  (xii.  4),  and  to  whom 
Jerusalem  was  forced  to  open  its  gates;  and,  from 
the  despoiling  of  his  treasures,  Rehoboam  pro- 
bably su-taiiied  a  still  greater  shock  in  its  moral 
edect  on  the  Moabites  and  Edomites,  than  in  the 
diiect  loss:  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  that  he  any 
longer  retained  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  or 
any  very  lucrative  trade.  Judged  of  by  the 
number  of  soldiers  recounted  in  the  Chronicles, 
the  strength  of  the  early  kings  of  Judah  must  have 
been  not  only  great,  but  rapidly  increasing.  The 
following  are  the  armies  there  given  : — 

Rehoboam  gathered  180,000  chosen  men  (2 
Chron.  xi.  1).  (Shishak  attacked  him  with 
60,000  horse,  1200  chariots,  besides  infantry.) 
Abijah  set  in  arrav  400,000  valiant  men  (xiii. 
%  17),  and  slew  50l),(  00  of  Jeroboam's  800,000 
in  one  battle.  Asa  had  300,000  heavy  armed, 
ind  280,000  light  armed  men  (xiv.  8).  (Zerah 
•ivaded  him  with  1,000,000  men  and  300  cha- 
iots.)     Jehoshaphat  kept  up: — 

300,000   under  Adnah, 

2S0.000   under  Jehonahan, 

200,000   under  Amasiah. 

200,000  (light  aimed)  under  Eliadah, 

180,000  under  Jehozabad  (xvii.  14-19). 

Total  .  1,100,000  for  field  service. 

'These  waited  on  the  king;'  besides  the  garrisons 

4  in  the  fenced  cities.' 

After  Jehoshaphat  followed  the  calamitous 
aflinity  with  the  house  of  Ahah,  and  the  mas- 
idcti'.s  of  both  families.  Under  Jehoiada  the 
priest,  and  Jehoash  his  pupSl.no  martial  efforts 

were    made  ;    but    Ama/iah    son   of  Jehoash,  after 

luting  loo. 000  Israelites  to  no  purpose,  made 
ivar  on  the  Edomites,  slew  10,000,  and  tluew 
lo,t)00   more   down   from   the  top  of  their  rock 

\x\.    .r>,    ft,    11,    12.      His   own   force    in   Judah, 

from  2U  years  old  and  upwards,  was  numbered 
at  only  300,000  choice  men,  able  to  handle  ipear 
ajid  shield.  Bis  son  I //j.iii  bad  2600  military 
nfipata,  and  307,500  men  of  wai  sxvi,  12,  13  . 
An  u  1,  ,t,  in  a  single  battle  w  itii  Pekah,  120,000 
valiant  men  (xaviii.  6  ,  after  the  levere  slaughter 
as  ad  recei  ed  from  Reaiu  lung  of  Syria;  after 
erbich  no  further  military  strength  is  ascribed  tp 
tii'1  lungs  of  Judah.  As  to  all  these  nut 
Vatican  Sep)  with  the  received  Hebrew 

text. 

These  figures  have  caused  no  small  perplexity, 
and*  have  suggested  t<>  mm  the  need  of  mnj,!. 
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tural  emendation.  But  if  they  have  been  cor- 
rupted, it  is  by  system,  and  on  purpose;  for  them 
is  far  too  great  uniformity  in  them  to  be  the  re*uli 
of  accident.  It  perhaps  deserves  remark,  that  in 
the  book  of  Kings  no  numbers  of  such  startling 
magnitude  are  found.  The  army  ascribed  to 
Rehoboam  (1  Kings  xii.  21)  is,  indeed,  as  in 
Chronicles,  180,000  men  ;  but  if  we  explain  it  of 
those  able  to  fight,  the  number,  though  ceitainly 
large,  may  be  dealt  with  historically.  See  the 
article  on  Population. 

As  the  most  important  external  relations  of 
Israel  were  with  Damascus,  so  were  those  of 
Judah  with  Edom  and  Egypt.  Son*  revolution 
in  the  state  of  Egypt  appears  to  have  followed  the 
reign  of  Shishak.  Apparently  the  country  must 
have  fallen  under  the  power  of  an  Ethiopian 
dynasty;  for  the  name  of  the  Lubim,  who  ac- 
companied Zerah  in  his  attack  on  Asa,  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  proving  that  Zerah  was  fiom 
Sennaar,  the  ancient  Meroe.  But  as  this  inva- 
sion was  signally  repulsed,  the  attempt  was  not 
repeated;  and  Judah  enjoyed  entire  tranquillity 
from  that  quarter  until  the  invasion  of  Pharaoh  - 
necho.  In  fact  it  may  seem  that  this  success 
assisted  the  reaction,  favourable  to  the  power  of 
Judah,  which  was  already  begun,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  in  the  policy  of  Damascus. 
Whether  Abijah  had  been  in  league  with  the 
father  of  Benhadad  I.  (as  is  generally  inferred 
from  1  Kings  xv.  19)  may  be  doubted  ;  for  the 
address  cannot  be  rendeied,  '  Let  there  be  a 
league  between  me  and  thee,  as  there  was  between 
my  father  and  thine ;'  and  it  possibly  is  only  a 
hyperbolical  phrase  of  friendship  for,  'Let  us  he 
in  close  alliance;  let  us  count  our  fWhers  to  have 
been  allies.'  However  this  may  l «•,  Asa  bought, 
by  a  costly  sacrilice,  the  serviceable  aid  of  the 
Damascene  king.  Israel  was  soon  distressed,  and 
Judah  became  once  more  formidable  to  her  south- 
ern neighbours.  Jehoshaphat  appears  to  have  le- 
asseited  the  Jewish  authority  over  the  Edomites 
without  \wir,  and  to  have  set  his  own  viceroy  over 
them  (1  Kings  xxii.  47).  Intending  to  resume 
the  distant  commerce  which  had  been  so  profitable 
to  Solomon,  he  built  ships  suitable  for  long  voy« 
ages  ('ships  o/'Tarshish' as  they  are  rightly  called 
in  1  Kings  xxii.  IS — a  phrase  which  the  Chronicler 
has  misunderstood,  and  translated  into  'ships  to 
go  to  Tarshish,'  2  Chron.  xx.  36);  but  not  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  Tyrian  sailors,  as  Solomon 
had,  he  lost  the  vessels  by  violent  neither  I  • 
they  had  sailed.  Upon  this,  Ahaziah,  king  of 
Judah.  offered  the  service  of  bis  own  mai  iners,  pro- 
bably from  the  tube   of   Asher   and   others  SC<  ;:v 

tomed  to  the  Mediterranean;  but  Jehoshaphal 
was  top  discouraged  to  accept  his  offer,  and  the 
experiment  was  never  renewed  by  any  Hebrew 
king.  The  Edomites,  who  paid  oiily  .i  forced 
allegiance,  soon  after,  revolted  from  Jeboram,  and 
elected  their  own  king  (2  Kings  viii.  20,  22      \: 

a  later  time  tiny  ■    .  1\    defeated  b)    Am*v 

ziah  (2  Kings  xh        .  n,  I  uiab,  furtitied 

the  tow  of  Elath,  intending,  probably,  to  resume 
maritime  enterprise;    bul   it  remained  a  barren 
ii,  and  was  Snail]    I  lh<  m  by 

Resin,  in  the  n  ign  i  i   Ah        !  K       i  j      | 
The  Philistines,  m  these  times,  ie<  m  to  have  fellec 
fron  itness,  il  <  t  bavins 

I  »ol  \  ed     I  '  remai  kal  lei  rent 

in  which  they  .lie  couc4  rued  is  ill  on  J»- 
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rusalem,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xxi. 
16,  17). 

It  is  s.rikingly  indicative  of  the  stormy  scenes 
through  which  the  line  of  David   passed,  that  the 
treasures  of  the  king  and  lit  the  Temple  were  so 
often  plundered  or  harga  ned  away.     First,  under 
Rehoboam,  all  the  hoards  of  Solomon,  consecrated 
and  common  alike,  were  carried  oil'  by  Shishak 
(1  Kings  xiv.  26).     Two  generations  later,  Asa 
emptied  out  to  Benhadad  all  that,  had  since  accu- 
mulated '  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  or  in  the  king's 
house.'     A  third   time,  when    Hazael   had  taken 
Gath,  and  was  preparing  to  march  on  Jerusalem, 
Jehoash,   king  of  Judah,   turned   him   away   by 
Bending  to  him  all  '  that  Jehoshaphat,   Jehoram, 
Ahaziah  and  Jehoash  himself  had  dedicated,  and 
all  the  gold  that  was  found  in  the  treasures  of  the 
house    of  Jehovah   and   in    the   king's   house'   (2 
Kings  xii.  18).     In  the  very  next  reign  Jehoash, 
king  of  Israel,   defeated  and  captured  Amaziah, 
took  Jerusalem,  broke  down  the  walls,  carried  off 
hostages,  and  plundered  the  gold  and  silver  depo- 
sited in  the  temple  and  in  the  royal  palace  (2  Kings 
xiv,  11-14).     A 'fifth  sacrifice  of  the  sacred  and  of 
the  royal  treasure  was  made  by  Ahaz  to  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  Kings  xvi.  8).     The  act  was  repeated 
by  his  son  Hezekiah  to  Sennacherib,  who  had  de- 
manded '300  talents  .of  silver  and  30  talents  of 
gold.'     It  is  added,   'Hezekiah  cut  off  the  gold 
which  he  had  overlaid,  from  the  doors  of  the  temple 
and  from  the  pillars'  (2  Kings  xviii.  14-16).     In 
the   days  of  Josiah,   as  in  those  of  Jehoash,  the 
temple  appears  to  have  been  greatly  out  of  repair 
(xii.  and  xxii.);  and   when  Pharaoh-necho,  hav- 
ing slain  Josiah, had  reduced  Judah  to  submission, 
the  utmost  tribute  that  could  be  exacted  was  100 
talents  of  silver  and  one  talent  of  gold.     Even 
this  sum  was  obtained  by  direct  taxation,  and  no 
allusion  is  made  to   any  treasure  at  all,  either  in 
the  temple  or  in  the  king's  house.     It  is  the  more 
extraordinary  to  find  expressions  used  when  Ne- 
buchadnezzar took   the   city,  which   at  first  sight 
imply  that  Solomon's  far-famed   stores   were  still 
untouched.       'Nebuchadnezzar   carried   out  all 
the  treasures  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  of  the 
king's  house,  and  cut  in   pieces  all  the  vessels  of 
gold  which  Solomon  had   made  in  the  temple  of 
Jehovah'  (2  Kings   xxiv.  43).     They   must  evi- 
dently have    been   few  in  number,  for  in  1  Kings 
xiv.    26,  '  all '  must,  at  least,  mean  '  nearly  all :' 
*  Shishak  took  away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  and   of  the  king's  house;  he  even  took 
away  all.'1    Yet  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  taken 
away  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  restored  by  Cyrus 
are  reckoned  5400  in  number  (Ezra  i.ll). 

The  severest  shock  which  the  house  of  David 
received  was  the  double  massacre  which  it  endured 
from  Jehu  and  from  A  thai  t  ah.  After  a  long  mi- 
nority, a  youthful  king,  the  sole  surviving  male 
descendant  of  his  great-grandfather,  and  reared 
under  the  paternal  rule  of  the  priest  Jehoiada,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  not  only  for  his  throne  but 
e\en  for  his  recognition  as  a  son  of  Ahaziah,  was 
not  in  a  situation  to  uphold  the  royal  authority. 
That  Jehoash  conceived  the  priests  to  have  abused 
the  power  which  they  had  gained,  sufficiently 
appears  in  2  Kings  xii.,  where  he  complains  that 
they  had  for  twenty-three  years  appropriated  the 
money,  which  they  Ought  to  have  spent  on  the 
rejuirs  of  the  temple.  Jehoiada  gave  way  ;  but 
we  see  here  the  beginning  of  a  feud  (hitherto  uu- 
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known  in  the  nouse  of  David)  between  the  crow* 
and    the    priestly  order;   which,  after  Jehoiada'i 
death,  led  to  the  murder  of  his   son   Zachariah. 
The  massacre  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  of  Atha- 
liah,  grand-daughter   of  a  king  of  Sidon,  muH 
also  have  destroyed  coidiality  between  the  Phoe- 
nicians  and  the   kingdom  of  Judah  ;  and   when 
the   victorious   Hazael  had  subjugated  all  Israel 
and    showed    himself    near    Jerusalem,    Jehoash 
could -look  for  no  help  from  without,  and  had  neither 
the  faith  of  Hezekiah  nor  a  prophet  like  Isaiah  to 
support  him.     The  assassination  of  Jehoash  in  hie 
bed  by  '  his  own  servants'  is  described  in  the  Chro- 
nicles as  a  revenge  taken  upon  him  by  the  priestly 
party  for  his  murder  of  '  the  sons'  of  Jehoiada  ; 
and  the  same  fate,  from  the  same  influence,  fell 
upon  his  son  Amaziah,  if  we  may  so  interpret  the 
words  in  2  Chron.  xxv.  27  :  '  From  the  time  that 
Amaziah    turned    away  from   following  Jehovah 
they  made  a  conspiracy  against  him,'  &c.     Thug 
the  house  of  David   appeared   to   be    committing 
itself,   like  that  of  Saul,  to   permanent  enmity 
with  the  priests.     The  wisdom  of  Uzziah,  during 
a  long    reign,   averted    this  collision,    though    a 
symptom  of  it  returned  towards  its  close.     No 
further  mischief  from  this   cause  followed,  until 
the  reign  of  his   grandson,  the  weak  and  unfor- 
tunate Ahaz  :  after  which  the  power  of  the  king- 
dom rapidly  mouldered  away.     On  the  whole  i* 
would  appear  that,  from  Jehoiada  downward,  the 
authority  of  the  priests  was  growing  stronger,  and 
that  of  the  crown  weaker ;  for  the  king  could  not 
rule  successfully,  except  by  submitting  to  (what 
we  might  call)  '  the  constitutional  check'  of  the 
priests;  and   although  it  is  reasonable  to   believe 
that  the  priests  became  less  simple-minded,  more 
worldly,  and   less   religious,  as    their  order   ad- 
vanced in  authority  (whence  the  keen  rebukes  of 
them  by  the  prophets),  it  is  not  the  less  certain 
that  it  was  desirable  for  Judah,  both  in  a  temporal 
and  a  spiritual  sense,  to  have 'the  despotic  power 
of  the  king  subjected  to  a  strong  priestly  pressure. 
The  struggle  of  the  crown  against  this  control 
was  perhaps  the  most  immediate  cause  of  the  rnih 
of  Judah.     Ahaz  was   probably  less   guided   by 
policy  than   by  superstition,    or  by   architectural 
taste,   in   erecting   his  Damascene  altar  (2  Kings 
xvi.  10-18).     But  the  far  more  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings of  Manasseh  seem  to  have  been  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  extirpate  the  national  religion 
because  of  its  supporting  the  priestly  power;  and 
the  '  innocent  blood  very  much,'  which  he  is  stig- 
matized   for    shedding    (2  Kings  xxi.    16),   was 
undoubtedly  a   sanguinary  attack   on  the    party 
opposed  to  his  impious   and  despotic  innovations. 
The  storm  which  he  had  raised  did  not  buret   in 
his  lifetime;   but,  two  years  after,  it  fell  on  the 
head  of  his  son  Amon  ;  and  the  disorganization  ot 
the  kingdom  which  his  madness  had  wrought  is 
commemorated  as  the  cause  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  (2  Kings  xxiii.   26;  xxiv.  3,  4).      It  i» 
also  credible   that  the  long- continued  despotism 
had   greatly  lessened   patriotic  spirit ;  and  that 
the  Jewish  people  of  the  declining  kingdom  were 
less  brave  against,  foreign  invaders  than  against 
kindred  and  neighbour  tribes  or  civil  opponents. 
Faction  had  become  very  fierce  within  Jerusalem 
itself  (Ezek.  xxii.),  and  civil  bloodshed  was  com 
mon.     Wealth,  where  it  existed,  was  generally  a 
source    of    corruption,    by    introducing     foreign 
luxury,   tastes,     manners,   superstitions,    imm»> 
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radty,  or  idolatry;  and  when  consecrated  to 
pious  purposes,  as  by  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  pro- 
duced little  more  than  a  formal  and'exterior  re- 
ligion. 

Thoroughly  to  understand  the  political  working 
of  the  monarchy,  we  ought  to  know,  1.  What  con- 
trol the  king  exercised  over  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments;  2.  How  the  Levites  were  supported  when 
ejected  from  Israel;  3.  What  proportion  of  them 
acted  as  judges,    lawyers,   and   scribes,  and  how 
far  they  were  independent  of  the  king.     The  na- 
ture of  the  case  and  the   precedent  of  David  may 
satisfy    us    that    the    king    appointed    the    high- 
priest  at   Ins  own  pleasure  out  of  the  Aaronites  ; 
but  (as   Henry  II.  of  England   and  hundreds   of 
monarchs  besides  have  found)  ecclesiastics   once 
in  office  often  disappoint  the  hopes  of  their  patron, 
and   to  eject   them   again    is   a  most  dangerous 
exertion    of  the  prerogative.       The  Jewish    king 
would    iu'Mually  avoid  following    the  law  of  de- 
scent, >n  oider  to  preserve  his  right  of  election 
unimpaired  ;  and  it   mr.y  be  suspected   that  the 
line  of  Zadok  was  rather  kept   in  trie  background 
by    royil    jealousy.      Hilkiah    belonged   to    that 
line  ;  and   if   any  inference   can    be  drawn  from 
bis   genealogy,  as  given   in    1  Chron.  vi.  8-1"),  it 
is,  that  none  of  his  ancestors  between  the  reigns 
of  Salomon  and    Josiah  held  the   high-priesthood. 
Kven    Azariah,  who  is   named  in   2  Chron.  xxxi. 
10  as  of  the  line  of  Zadok,  is  not  found   among 
Hilkiah's  progenitors.     Jehoiada,  the  celebrated 
Driest,  and  Ui  ijah,  who  was  so  complaisant  to  the 
innOVftfitig  Ahaz   (2  Kings   xvi.),  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent   family.      It   would    seem  that   too   many 
Ingn-pnests  gained   a  reputation  for   subservience 
t'i'wi  it   often    happens  in   history  that   the  eccle- 
siastical  heads  are  more  subservient   to  royalty 
MUUl  KM  mass  of  their  order)  ;  so  that,  after  Hil- 
kiah, the  race   of  Zadok   became   celebrated  for 
uprightness,  in  invidious  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
priests;  and    even   the   Levites  were   regarded   as 
■BMW  zealous  than  the  generality  of  the  Aaronites 
(2  Chn  n.  xxix.  34).    Hence  in  Ezekiel  and  other 
late    wi  iters    the    phrase  '  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Zadok,    or  even  '  the  priests  the  Levites,'  is  a  more 
honourable    title    than    "the   priests    the  sons    of 
A  uon.'     Hilkiah's  name  seems  to  mark  the  era 
at    which  (by  a    reaction    after    the    atrocities   of 
IfsnriSSfh    and    Anion)    the   purer    priestly    sen  i- 

miiii  obtained  its  trium|  h  over  the  crown.     Hut 

the  Victory    Came    tOO    late.       Society  was    corrupt 

and  convulsed  within,  and  the  tu o  great  powers 
of  Kgypt  and  Babylon  menaced  it  from  without. 

True    lover-,    of   their  God  and  of   their    country, 

like  Jeremiah,  saw  that   it  was  a  time  rather  for 
aping  than  for  action;  and   thai  the  faithful 

most  resign  them  pel  ■  es  to  the  bitter  lot  which  the 

sins  of  their  nation  had  earned.  —  F.  W .  N. 
JUDAS   is    merely   Ibe   Greek    form   of   the 

Hebrew  n.un.'  J\  dab     Tin  8<  ptuagiiit,  how  ever. 

represents  Judah  by  'lo&o,  Juda,  which  we  find 

also  in    Luke  in. 

the  eiw  eston  "i  Christ  nut  otl  em  i  <•  known.     The 
persons  named  Judas  were  the  following  :-*- 

1.  JUDA6   M  \<  ■(   \i:  R1  B.     [Mac*  ime.] 

2.  .11  das  I9CARI01      T    '■  ij..  t  of  this 
article  is  uol   to  elucidate  all   the  circumstai 

r.  ourded    1 1  pet  ion,   but  timi 

im  i-  tinit  \ '•*  indelivering  up  Jestts  to 

tdr  ohief-prieeta.     Tlie  evangelists  rclal 
taadittg^  tint  give  do  opinion.    The  lubject  in 


consequently  open  to  inquiry.     Our  conclusions 
must  be  guided    by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  trie 
kjiown  feelings  and  principles  of  human   nature. 
Some  hypothesis  is  necessarily  formed  by  every 
reader.     That  one  of  our  Lord's  immediate  fol-  ,« 
lowers  and  delegates,  the  treasurer  of  his  house- 
hold, who  was  admitted  to  his  most  secret  coun- 
sels, and   to   the  observation  of  his  most  private 
character,     should    at    that    particular    juncture 
wait  upon  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  engage,   for  a 
pecuniary  recompense,  to  lead  their  officers  to  his 
retiring-place,    and,     after    time     for     reflection, 
should    actually  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  thus 
become  the  means  of  bringing  his  Master  to  the 
cross,   is   a  fact  too  nearly  connected   with   the 
honour   of  Christianity  to  allow  us  to  remain  un- 
concerned as  to  his  motives.      Even  the  credibility 
of  this  part  of  the  narrative  depends  upon  our 
being  able  to  form  a  rational  conception  of  them. 
There  is  i.o  reason  to  doubt  his  sanity.      We  can 
neither  ascribe  his   conduct   to  the  mere  love  of 
evil,  nor  can  we  entertain  the  idea  that  it  resulted 
from  an  arbitrary  decree  or  impulse  of  the   Al- 
mighty.    His  conduct   might  have  been  for.  seen 
(Acts  i.  16),  but  surely  it  was  not   commanded. 
Even  supj.ios.ii ig  him  to  have  been  perfectly  obdu- 
rate, and  judicially  abandoned  to  fall  by  his  own 
wickedness,  we   must   still,  set  k    the    proximate 
cause  of  his  ruin    in  his  own  intelligible  motives. 
But    Ins    well    known     confession    and     remorse 
clearly    prove  that   he  was  not  wholly  obdurate. 
Had  he  been  so,  he  would  have  persisted  in  his  con- 
duct, or  have  attempted  to  calumniate  Jons  and 
his  disciples;  or,  perhaps,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  chief-priests,  have  headed  a  most  powerful  op- 
position   to   Christianity.     The  only  conceivable 
motives  for   the   conduct  of  Judas  are,  a  Si  nsa  ol 
duty    in   bringing  his   Master   to  justice,    resent- 
ment, avarice,  dissatisfaction  with  the  procedure 
of  Jesus,  and  a  consequent  scheme  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  views.      With  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  motives,  if  Judas  had  been  actuated 
by  a  sense  of  duty  in  bringing  his  Master  tu  just  ice 
fur  anything  censurable   in  his   intentions,   words, 
or  actions,  he  would  certainly  have  alleged  10896 
charge  against  him  in  his  first  iutt  r\  iew   with  the 
chtef-priestS,    and  they    would   have    brought  him 
forward    as    a    witness   against    JesilS,   especially 
when  they  were  ;it  to  great  a  lo>s  for  e\  idem  e  ;   .>r 

they  would  have  reminded  him  of  his  accusal 
when  he  appealed  to  them  after  our  Loid's  con- 
demnation, flaying,  '  I  have  sinned  in  that  1  i,    .  - 
betrayed    innocent   blood' — a    confession   which 
amounts    to    an    avowal    that    he   had    never   lean 

anything  to  blame  in  bis  Master,  but  every 1 1  i 
tu  approve.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  of 
slightest  fault  in  Jesus  would  have  served,  I 
least  for  t]  e  present,  to  tranquilliaa  Ids  own  feel* 
iugs,  and  prevent  his  immediate  desiiair.  1  • 
ould  also  most  certainl]  bat  s  al- 
he    had   m. i 

ai     a    JHslilie.itii.n    of    their    conduct,     whin    they 
aft'  :  i     to    pie\  rot    hi-    apOStlet 

from     pi<  »<  hillg     in     his     name  I   I  2-\  ; 

%  iv  .     T  m1    moth e   si 

namely,  that  m- 

lihle.      Ji'-us   had    certainly    rebuked    him    fin 
blaming  lite  w  omul 
houM  S 

M.iit.   vw  i.    B  1 7  .  .1     a  jni.  4  Mali 

thaw's  nurrative  ktim  Q|  to  lIm 
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chief-priests  with  that  rebuke  (ver.  14).     '  Then 
one  of  the   twelve,  called  Judas  Iscariot,  went 
unto  the  chief-priests  ;'  but  closer  inspection  will 
convince  the  reader  that   those  words  are  more 
properly  connected  with  ver.  3.     Besides,  the  re- 
*    buke  was  general,  *  Why  trouble  ye  the  woman  V 
Nor  was  it  nearly  so  harsh  as  that  received  by 
Peter,  '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan'  (Matt.  xvi. 
23),  and  certainly  not  so  public  (Mark  viii.  32, 
33).     Even  if  Judas  had  felt  ever  so  much  re- 
sentment, it  could  scarcely  have  been   his  sole 
motive ;  and  as  nearly  two  days  elapsed  between 
his  contract  with  the  chief-priests  and  its  comple- 
tion, it  would  have  subsided  during  the  interval, 
and  have  yielded  to  that  covetousness  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  was  his  ruling  passion. 
St.  John  expressly  declares  that  Judas  'was  a  thief, 
and*  had  the  bag,  and  bare  (that  is,  conveyed  away 
from  it,  stole,  ifid<rTa.(ev)  what  was  put  therein ' 
(xii.  6;  comp.  xx.  15,  in  the  original,  and    see 
a  similar  use  of  the  word  in  Joseph,  p.  402.  39,  ed. 
Huds.).     This  rebuke,  or  rather  certain  circum- 
stances attending  it,  might  have  determined  him 
to  act  as   he  did,  but  is  insufficient,  of  itself,  to 
account  entirely  for  his  conduct,  by  which  he  en- 
dangered all  his  expectations  of  worldly  advance- 
ment from  Jesus,  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
seemed  upon  the  verge  of  beittg  fulfilled.     It  is, 
indeed,  a  most  important  feature  in  the  case,  that 
*he  hopes  entertained  by  Judas,  and  all  the  apos- 
.i«s,  from  their  Master's  expected  elevation,  as 
the  Messiah,  to  the  throne  of  Judaea,  and,  as  they 
believed,  to  the  empire  of  the  whole  world,  were 
never  more  stedfast  than   at  the  time  when  he 
covenanted  with  the  chief-priests  to  deliver  him 
into  their  hands.     Nor  does  the  theory  of  mere 
resentment  agree  with  the  terms   of  censure  in 
which  the  conduct   and  character  of  Judas  are 
spoken  of  by  our  Lord  and  the  evangelists.  Since, 
then,    this    supposition    is   insufficient,    we  may 
consider  another  motive  to  which  his  conduct  is 
more  commonly  ascribed,  namely,  covetousness. 
But.  if  by  covetousness  be  meant  the  eager  de- 
sire  to  obtain  '  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver/  with 
which  the    chief-priests  '  covenanted   with    him' 
(Matt.  xxvi.  15),  it  presents  scarcely  a  less  in- 
adequate  motive.       Can   it   be   conceived    that 
Judas  would  deliberately  forego  the  prospect  of 
immense  wealth  from  his  Master,  by  delivering 
him  up  for  about  four  pounds  ten  shillings  of  our 
money,  upon   the  highest  computation,  and  not 
more  than    double   in  value,  a  sum    which    he 
might  easily  have  purloined  from  the  bag  ?     Is  it 
likely  that  he  would  have  made  such  a  sacrifice 
for  any  further  sum,  however   large,   which  we 
may  suppose  '  they  promised  him'  (Mark  xiv.  11), 
and  of  which   the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  mvght 
have  been  the  mere  earnest  (Luke  xxii.  5)  ?  Had 
covetousness  been  his  motive,  he  would  have  ulti- 
mately applied  to  the  chief-priests,  not  to  bring 
again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  with  the  confession, 
1 1  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  inno- 
cent blood'  (Matt,  xxvii.  4),  but  to  demand  the 
completion  of  their  agreement  with  him.    We  are 
now  at   liberty  to   consider  the  only  remaining 
motive  for  the  conduct  of  Judas,  namely,  dissatis- 
faction with  the  procedure  of  his  Master,  and  a  con- 
sequent schemeforthe  furtherance  of  his  own  views. 
It  seems  to  us  likely,  that  the  impatience  of  Judas 
for  the  accumplishmentof  his  worldly  views,  which 
we  conceire  to  have  ever  actuated  him  in  fol- 
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lowing  Jesus,  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and 
that  our  Lord's  observations  at  Bethany  served 
to  mature  a  stratagem  he  had  meditated  long 
before.  He  had  no  doubt  been  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  seeing  his  Master  avoid  being  made  a 
king,  after  feeding  the  five  thousand  ia  Galilee. 
Many  a  favourable  crisis  had  he  seemed  to  lose, 
or  had  not  dared  to  embrace,  and  now  while  at 
Bethany  he  talks  of  his  burial  (John  xii.  7)  ;  and 
though  none  of  his  aposties,  so  firm  were  their 
worldly  expectations  from  their '  Master,  could 
clearly  understand  such  '  sayings'  (Luke  xviii. 
34) ;  yet  they  had  been  made  '  exceeding  sorry' 
by  them  (Matt.  xvii.  23).  At  the  same  time 
Judas  had  long  been  convinced  by  the  miracles 
he  had  seen  his  Master  perform  that  he  was  the 
Messiah  (John  vii.  31).  He  had  even  heard 
him  accept  this  title  from  his  apostles  in  private 
(Matt.  xvi.  16).  He  had  promised  them  that 
when  he  should  '  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
they  should  sit  upon  twelve  tlirones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel'  (Matt.  xix.  28).  Yet 
now,  when  everything  seemed  most  favourable  to 
the  assumption  of  empire,  he  hesitates  and  de- 
sponds. In  his  daily  public  conferences,  toe, 
with  the  chief-priests  and  pharisees,  he  appears 
to  offend  them  by  his  reproofs,  rather  thah  to 
conciliate  their  favour.  Within  a  few  days,  the 
people,  who  had  lately  given  him  a  triumphal 
entry  into  the  city,  having  kept  the  passover, 
would  be  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and  Judas  and 
his  fellow  apostles  be,  perhaps,  required  to  attend 
their  Master  on  another  tedious  expedition  through 
the  country.  Hence  it  seems  most  probable  that 
Judas  resolved  upon  the  plan  of  delivering  up 
his  Master  to  the  Jewish  authorities,  when  he 
would  be  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  prove  his 
claims,  by  giving  them  the  sign  from  heaven  they 
had  so  often  demanded  ;  they  would,  he  btlieveri, 
elect  him  in  due  form  as  the  King  Messiah,  and 
thus  enable  him  to  reward  his  followers.  He 
did,  indeed,  receive  from  Jesus  many  alarming 
admonitions  against  his  design  ;  but  the  plainest 
warnings  are  lost  upon  a  mind  totally  absorbed 
by  a  purpose,  and  agitated  by  many  violent 
passions.  The  worst  he  would  permit  himself  to 
expect,  was  a  temporary  displeasure  for  placing 
his  Master  in  this  dilemma  ;  but  as  he  most  finely 
believed,  judging  from  himself,  that  Jesus  anti- 
cipated worldly  aggrandizement,  he  might  cal- 
culate upon  his  forgiveness  when  the  emergency 
should  have  been  triumphantly  surmounted.  Nor 
was  this  calculation  wholly  unreasonable.  Many 
an  ambitious  man  would  gladly  be  spared  the 
responsibility  of  grasping  at  an  empire,  which  he 
would  willingly  find  forced  upon  him.  Sextus 
Pompey  is  recorded  to  have  rebuked  his  servant 
Menas,  who  offered  to  put  him  in  possession  ot 
the  empire  by  the  treacherous  seizure  of  the  tri- 
umvirs, for  not  having,  unknown  to  him,  per- 
formed the  service,  which,  when  proposed  to  him, 
he  felt  bound  in  honour  to  reject  (Suet.  Octav.)* 
In  Shakspeare's  version  of  his  language — 
*  Ah,  this  thou  shouldst  have  done, 

And  not  have  spoke  out 

Being  done  unknown 

I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done. 

Ant.  and  Cleop. 

Judas    could    not    dou])t    his  masters  ability  to 

extricate  himself  from    his  enemies   by  mirae'e. 

He  had  known  him  do  so  more  than  once  (Luke 
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JUDE. 
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17.  30;  John  viii.  59;  x.  39).  Hence  his  direc- 
tion* to  {he  officers  to  '  hold  him  fast,'  when  he  was 
apprehended  (Matt.  xxvi.  48).  With  other  Jews 
he  believed  the  Messiah  would  never  die  (John 
Kii.  34);  accordingly,  we  regard  his  pecuniary 
stipulation  with  the  priests  as  a  mere  artful  cover 
to  his  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  design ; 
and  so  that  he  served  their  purpose  in  causing  the 
apprehension  of  Jesus,  they  would  little  care  to 
scrutinize  his  motive.  All  they  felt  was  being 
*  glad"  at  his  proposal  (Mark  xiv.  11),  and  the 
plan  appeared  to  hold  good  up  to  the  very  mo- 
ment of  our  Lord's  condemnation  ;  for  after  his  ap- 
prehension his  miraculous  powe^seemed  unabated, 
from  his  healing  Malchus.  Judas  heard  him 
declare  that  he  could  even  then  '  ask,  and  his  father 
woulol  give  him  twelve  legions  of  angels'  for  his 
rescue.  But  when  Judas,  who  awaited  the  issue 
of  the  trial  with  such  different  expectations,  saw 
jhat  though  Jesus  had  avowed  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  he  had  not  convinced  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
and,  instead  of  extricating  himself  from  their 
power  by  miracle,  had  submitted  to  be  'con- 
demned, buffeted,  and  spit  upon'  by  his  judges 
and  accusers ;  then  it  should  seem  he  awoke 
to  a  full  view  of  all  the  consequences  of  his 
conduct.  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, '  that  Christ  should  sutler,'  and  of  Jesus, 
concerning  his  own  rejection  and  death,  flashed 
on  his  mind  in  their  true  sense  and  full  force, 
and  he  found  himself  the  wretched  instrument  of 
their  fulfilment.  He  made  a  last  desperate  effort 
to  stay  proceedings.  He  presented  himself  to  the 
chief-priests,  offered  to  return  the  money,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  sinned  in  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  innocent  blood,  and  upon  receiving  their 
heartless  answer  was  wrought  into  a  phrenzy  of 
lesjiair,  during  which  he  ■committed  suicide. 
There  is  much  significancy  in  these  words  of 
Matt,  xxvii.  3,  'Then  Judas,  when  he  saw  he  was 
condemned,'  not  expiring  on  the  cross,  '  repented 
himself,'  &c.  IT  such  be  the  true  hypothesis  of  his 
conduct,  then,  however  culpable  it  may  have  been, 
as  originating  in  the  most  inordinate  covetous- 
ness,  impatience  of  the  procedure  of  Providence, 
crooked  policy,  or  any  other  bad  quality,  he  is 
certainly  absolved  (rem  the  direct  intention  of 
procuring  hii  Master's  death.  '  The  difference,' 
says  Archbishop  Wbately,  'between  kscariol  and 

his  fellow  apO  :!•-  u.is,  that  though  they  all  had 
the  tame  expectations  and  conjectures,  Ae  dared 
to  act  on  his  conjectures,  departing  from  the  plain 

Course  of  his  known  duty  to  follow  the  calcula- 
tions of  his  WM  Id  i  y  Wisdom,   and   the  schenw ■>   of 

bis  worldly  ambition.'  The  reader  is  directed  to 
the  Primates  admirable  Dieoouree  M  the  /'un- 
ion of  Jin/as  is. art  t,  and  Noteet  Mnneied  to 

/  ■     tf  the     I  iii  mi, -is    to    Christ  inn 

I     >■■>>.    Lond.   1M9;    Whitby  Off)    Matt     xxvii.  3, 

foi  the  opinions  of  Theophylact,  and  Mime  of  the 
Fathers  ;   Bishop  Hull  -  .  and  iii.,  < >n 

souse  Important  Pointy    vol.    i.,    Load.    I. 
Hales'i    New  Attalym       ■    I  hromolooyt  rol  ii, 

b.    n  \1  M  i  night  s    lhitinoni/   of 

fete  Gospels,    rol.    ii.  pp.   127-90,   Lond.   1822] 

Ko lenmQl  sr,  Kuinoel,  tn  in.     .1 .  I'.  1). 

.'{    .11  DAH,  <>r  JUDE,  turnamed    BABsaaaa, 
a  Christian  teacher  sent    from   Jsjrutolsjoi    to  An- 

tux-li   along    Willi    Paul   .n.'l     liauiil.as    |  .\et»    xv. 

\%  27,  3 I  .     Hi-  ii  support  ••  u  •  ii  ..ne  I  f 

Use  eeruitj  dircisjteij  sjnd  btolhsi  of  ioeMsh^aleo 


surnamed  Barsabas  (son  of  Sabas),  wlo  was 
proposed,  with  Matthias,  to  fill  up  the  place  of 
the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  23).  Judas  and  Silas 
(who  was  also  of  the  party)  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  '  prophets '  and  '  chief  men  among  the 
brethren.' 

4.  JUDAS.     [Jude  ] 

5.  JUDAS,  a  Jew  of  Damascus  with  whora 
Paul  lodged  (Acts  ix.  11). 

6.  JUDAS,  surnamed  the  Galilaean  (6  ToAi- 
Actios,  Acts  v.  37) ,  so  called  also  by  Josephus 
(Antiq.  xviii.  1.  6;  xx.  5.  2;  L)e  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
8.  1 ),  and  likewise  <  the  Gaulonite'  (6  ravKovirrjs  ; 
Antiq.  xviii.  1.  1).  In  company  with  one  Sadoc 
he  attempted  to  raise  a  sedition  among  the  Jews, 
but  was  destroyed  by  Cyrenius  (Quirinus),  then 
proconsul  of  Syria  and  Judaea. 

JUDE,  or  JUDAS  ('Iouoas).  There  werv 
two  of  this  name  among  the  twelve  Apostles — 
Judas,  called  also  Lebbaeus  and  Thaddaeus 
(Matt.  x.  4;  Mark  iii.  18,  which  see),  and  Judas 
Iscariot.  Judas  is  the  name  of  one  of  our  Lord's 
brethren,  but  it  is  not  agreed  whether  our  Lord'i 
brother  is  the  same  with  the  Apostle  of  this  name 
[Jambs].  Luke  (Gospel,  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13) 
calls  him  'lovSas  'laKccfiou,  which  in  the  English 
Authorized  Version  is  translated*  Judas,  the  brother 
of  James.'  The  ellipsis,  however,  between  'lovbas 
and  'IcLKwfiov  is  supplied  by  the  old  Syriac  trans- 
lator (who  was  unacquainted  with  the  epistle  of 
Jude,  the  writer  of  which  calls  himself  'IouSaj 
a5e\(pbs  'Ia/cc£/3oi/)  with  the  word  son.  and  not  bro- 
ther. Among  our  Lord's  brethren  are  named  James, 
Jomn,  and  Judas  (Matt  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3). 
If,  w  ith  Helvidius  among  the  ancients(see  Jerome, 
Contra  Helvidium),  and  Kuinoel,  Neander,  and 
a  few  other  modern  commentators,  we  were  to 
consider  our'Lord's  brethren  to  be  children  of  Jo- 
seph and  the  Blessed  Virgin  (an  hypothesis  which 
Kuinoel  acknowledges  to  be  incapab'e  of  proof 
from  Scripture),  we  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  supposing  that  there  was  a  James,  a  Joses,  and 
a  Judas,  who  were  uterine  brothers  of  our  Lord, 
together  with  the  Apostles  James  anil  Judas,  who 
were  children  of  Mary,  the  Bister  Off  cousin  of  the 
Virgin  (see  Pearson  On  the  Creed,  art.  ivA  If, 
however,  the  hypothesis  of  their  being  children  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  he  rejected,  an  hypothesis  in- 
consistent with  the  ancient  and  universal  tradition 
of  the  perpetual  rirginity  of  the  \  irgin,  a  tia- 
ilition  the  truth  of  which  is  received  even  bv  Dr 
Larduer  (Hist,  of  the  J  .  there  remains  i«>r 

us  only  a  choice. between  the  t  m  0  opinions,  that  our 
Lord's  brethren  were  children  of  Joseph  by  a  for- 
mer wife  i  Eschaor  Salome,  according  to  an  Apo* 
eryphal  tradition),  which  was  the  sentiment    t'  the 

majority  of  I  he  lathers  '"Still  received  in  the  Oriental 
chined  i,     and     that      adopled      in     the      Western 

church,  and  fust  broached  by  St.  Jetomc  (Cent, 

llehol   i,  that  the    brethren  Of   our  laird    were  his 

itns,  as  being  children  oi    Mary,   the  wifi 
Cleophas,  who  must  theretbre  be  considered  as  thr 

•  •  with   Alpha-us  [s<  .       If  we  COtSUdeT 

Jan M  '•■  '  •  i      I        M    1      rtl,  to  be  S   dilb  :•     t 

net  -"ii  from  James  the  \       i     .  and  not 

ens  of  v.w  rsrelve,  Jude,  the  brother  of  Jsjassm 
rioivt  con  lequeni  ly  be  placed   in  the  st 

.1  v  m  i  s     ;    hut    it  |ht  I  une. 

J  ndc   must    w  n  who  is 

Dumbered  with  out  Lord's   tposttai      WaartMl 

informed  as  to   tin  o  u/  Uar 
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Apostle  Jiide  to  that  dignity.  Indeed,  the  only 
circumstance  relating  to  him  which  is  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  consists  in  the  question  put  by 
aim  to  our  Lord  (John  xiv.  22).  '  Judas  saith 
unto  him  (not.  Iscariot),  Lord,  how  is  it  that 
thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  us,  and  not  unto 
the  world  ?'  Nor  have  we  any  account  given  of 
his  proceedings  after  our  Lord's  resurrection,  for 
the  traditionary  notices  which  have  heen  preserved 
of  him  rest  on  no  very  certain  foundation.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  he  was  sent  to  Edessa,  to 
Abgarus,  king  of  Osioene  (Jerome,  Annot.  in 
Matt.),  and  that  he  preached  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Persia  ;  in  which  latter  country 
he  suffered  martyrdom  (Lardner's  Hist,  of  the 
Apostles).  Jude  the  Apostle  is  commemorated 
in  the  Western  church,  together  with  the  Apostle 
Simon  (the  name,  alsc,  of  one  of  our  Lord's 
brethren)  on  the  8th  of  October.  There  is  an 
interesting  account  preserved  by  Hegesippus  (Eu- 
sebius,  Hist.  Rede's,  iii.  20)  concerning  some  of 
Jude's  posterity  :  '  When  Domitian,"  he  observes, 
'  inquired  after  David's  posterity,  some  grandsons 
of  Jude,  called  the  Lord's  brother,  were  brought 
into  his  presence.  Being  asked  concerning  their 
possessions  and  mode  of  life,  they  assured  him 
that  they  had  thirty-nine  acres  of  land,  the  value 
of  which  was  nine  thousand  denarii,  out  of  which 
they  paid  him  taxes,  and  maintained  themselves 
by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  The  truth  of  this  was 
confirmed  by  the  hardness  of  their  hands.  Being 
asked  concerning  Christ  and  the  nature  of  his  king- 
dom, they  replied  that  it  was  not  a  kingdom  of  this 
world,  but  of  a  heavenly  and  angelic  nature; 
that  it  would  be  manifested  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  when  he  would  come  in  glory  to  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works.  Having  observed  their 
humble  condition  and  their  harmless  principles, 
he  dismissed  them  with  contempt,  after  which 
they  ruled  the  churches,  both  as  witnesses  and 
relatives  of  the  Lord.' 

St.  Luke  (Acts  xv.  22,27-33)  speaks  of  Judas, 
the  son  of  Barsabas,  in  company  with  Silas,  both 
of  whom  lie  styles  '  prophets,'  and  '  chief  men 
among  the  brethren.'  Schott  supposes  that  Bar- 
sabas means  the  son  of  Sabas,  or  Zabas,  which 
he  looks  upon  as  an  abridged  form  for  Zebedee, 
and  concludes  that  the  Judas  here  mentioned 
was  a  brother  of  the  elder  James  and  of  John. 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF  [Antilegomena], 
is  placed  by  Eusebius  among  the  controverted 
books  (Hist.  Eccles.,  vii.  25),  having  been  rejected 
by  many  of  the  ancients.  'Jude,  the  brother  of 
James,'  says  Jerome,  '  has  left  us  a  short  epistle, 
which  is  one  of  the  seven  called  Catholic,  and 
because  it  cites  a  testimony  from  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch  it  is  rejected  by  most.  It  has, 
however,  obtained  such  authority  by  antiquity 
and  use  that  it  is  now  reckoned  among  the  Holy 
Scriptures.'  It  is  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strom,  iii.  431),  hy  Origen  (Com.  in  Matt., 
&c.  &c),  and  by  Tertullian  (De  Habit.  Fcem).  It 
is  also  included  among  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  ancient  catalogue  discovered  by 
Muratpri,  a  work  of  the  second  century.  It  is 
found  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Councils  of  Lao- 
dicea,  Hjppo,  and  Carthage,  and  in  the  Apos- 
tolical canons,  but  is  wanting  in  the  Peshito,  or  , 
ancient  Syriac  version.  It  is,  however,  cited  as 
*f   authority  by    Ephrem.     In   modern  times   its 
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apostolic  source  at  least,  if  not  its  canonicityv 
was  called  in  question  by  Luther  (Watchiaed 
vol.  xiv.  150),  Grotius,  Bolten,  Dahl,  Berger, 
and  Michaelis,  but  it  is  acknowledged  by  most  to 
be  genuine.  Indeed,  the  doubts  thrown  upon  iti 
genuineness  arose,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from 
the  fact  of  the  writer  having  cited  two  apocryphal 
books  (Enoch  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses).  In 
reference  to  this  subject  Tertullian  has  a  long 
statement,  in  which,  from  the  fact  that  '  Enoch 
had  some  value  as  a?i  authority  with  the  apostle 
Jude,'  he  is  disposed  to  uphold  the  authenticity 
of  the  book  of  Enoch.  As,  however,  that  book, 
which  is  still  extant,  is  universally  reckoned  a 
spurious  production,  the  circumstance  of  Jude's 
having  employed  a  citation  from  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  embarrassing  in  sacred  criti- 
cism, especially  as  Jude  expressly  calls  Enoch  the. 
'  seventh  from  Adam'  (ver.  J  4).  That  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  the  Prophecy  of  Enoch  is 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  several  of  the 
fathers,  and  from  the  copious  fragments  of  it  pre- 
served by  Syncellus  in  his  Chronography  (Fa- 
bricii  Cod.  Pseud.),  which  were  discovered  by 
George  Scaliger.  None  of  these,  however,  con- 
tain the  passage  in  Jude  14. 

It  was  not  until  the  eighth  century  that  the 
book  of  Enoch  sunk  into  oblivion.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  supposed  that  this  long-lost  book 
was  still  extant  in  an  Ethiopic  version  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  this  fact  was  fully  established  by 
Bruce,  who  first  brought  it  into  Europe  [Enoch]. 
This  work  contains  the  words  of  the  prophecy 
cited  by  Jude;  but  whether  Jude  cited  it  from 
the  book  of  Enoch,  or  from  a  Jewish  tradition,  is 
a  point  still  in  debate.  The  decision  of  this 
question  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of 
the  age  of  the  present  book  of  Enoch,  a  point  on 
which  critics  are  not  quite  agreed.  Dr.  Lau- 
rence (its  learned  translator)  attributes  the  book 
of  Enoch  to  an  early  period  of  the  reign  of  Herod 
the  Great,  to  which  time  Hoffmann  (Das  Buch 
Henoch)  also  assigns  it;  while  Liicke  and  others, 
who  have  subsequently  investigated  the  subject, 
place  it  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  century, 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (see  Liicke, 
Versuch  einer  vollstdndige?i  Einleitung  in  die 
Offenbarung  Johannis).  It  was  a  well  known 
book  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  Testament 
of  the  Ttvelve  Patriarchs  at  the  close  of  the  first 
or  commencement  of  the  second  century*  [Re- 
velations,, Spurious]. 

The  writer  of  the  epistle  is  also  supposed  to 
have  cited  an  apocryphal  work  (in  ver.  9),  where 
bespeaks  of  the  dispute  of  the  archangel  Michael 
with  the  Devil  respecting  the  body  of  Moses. 
Origen  found  this  very  relation  in  a  Jewish 
Greek  book  called  the  Assumption  of  Moses 
('Avdhrjxl/ts  M&xre'cos),  and  was  so  persuaded  that 
this  was  the  book  which  Jude  had  cited,  that  he 
quoted  the  work  itself  as  of  authority  (Marsh's 
Michaelis,  vol.  vi.  p.  379).  The  work  is  also 
cited  by  CEcumenius  (vol.  ii.  p.  629),  where  the 
passage  actually  refers  to  the  dispute  of  Michael 
the  archangel  and  the  devil   respecting  the  body 

*  A  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer  (vol. 
xxx.)  attemnts  to  prove  the  book  of  Enoch  a  work 
which  could  not  have  l*"en  written  earlier  tlm* 
the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
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of  Moses.  There  is  a  work' still  extant  in  He- 
brew, entitled  Phetirah  Moshe,  or  '  The  death  of 
Moses  :'  of  this  two  editions  have  been  published; 
one  at  Constantinople  in  1518,  and  the  other  at 
Venice  in  1544  and  1605.  De  la  Rue  and  other 
critics  have  supposed  that  this  is  the  same  work 
which  was  known  to  Origen.  But  Michael  is  has 
shown  that  the  present  work  is  so  unlike  the 
former  (besides  containing  quotations  from  the 
Talmud  also,  and  even  from  Aben  Ezra),  that, 
although  it  contains  similar  relations,  it  is  un- 
questionably a  modern  production. 

Others,  embarrassed  by  the  circumstance  of 
Jude's  citing  an  apocryphal  hook,  not  merely  for 
illustration,  as  St.  Paul  cites  Aratus,  Menander, 
and  Epimenides,  but  as  of  authority  (as  when  he 
cites  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam),  have  -en- 
deavoured to  give  a  mystical  explanation  to 
Jude's  assertion  respecting  the  dispute  about  the 
body  of  Moses.  Among  these  are  Vitringa  and 
Dr.  Larduer.  They  think  that  by  the  body  of 
Moses  is  meant  the  Jewish  nation,  and  that  Jude 
alludes  to  the  vision  in  Zech.  iii.  1  ;  and  Vitringa 
even  proposes  to  alter  the  *  body  of  Moses  into 
the  '  body  of  Joshua.'  For  the  details  of  this  in- 
genious explanation  we  must  refer  the  reqder  to 
Lardner  s  Hist,  of  the  Apostles. 

Author,  age,  6$c. — Notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties, this  epistle  was  treated  by  the  ancients 
with  the  highest  respect,  and  regarded  as  the 
genuine  work  of  an  inspired  writer.  Although 
Ongen  on  one  occasion  sjieaks  doubtfully,  calling 
it  the  '  reputed  epistle  of  Jude,'  yet  on  anotlier 
occasion,  and  in  the  same  work  (Com.  in  Matt.), 
he  says,  '  Jude  wrote  an  epistle,  of  few  lines  in- 
deed, but  full  of  the  powerful  words  of  heavenly 
grace,  who  at  the  beginning  says,  "  Jude,  the  ser- 
vant of  Jesus  Christ  and  hrot  her  of  James."  '  The 
wme  writer  (Com.  in  Rom.  and  De  Princip.  iii. 
2,  i.  138)  calls  it  the  writing  of  Jude  the  Apostle. 
The  moderns  are,  however,  divided  in  opinion 
between  Jude  the  apostle  and  Jude  the  Lord's 
brother,  if  indeed  they  be  different  person*  :  Hug 
and  De  WettS  atcrehl  it  to  the  latter.  The  author 
simply  calls  himself  Jude,  the  brother  of  James, 
and  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  form  of  ex- 
pression baa  given  rise  to  various  conjectures. 
Hug  supposes  that  he  intimate*  thereby  a  nearer 
•I.  ^ree  of  relationship  than  that  of  an  apostle. 
This  accords  also  with  the  sentiment  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Adumb.;  Opp.  ii.  p.  1<>(I7,  cd. 
Venet):  *  J 1 1 1 1«*,  who  wrote  the  Catholic  epistle, 
die  of  (lie  s!,ns  of  Joseph,  a  pious  m:ui,  although 
he  well  knew  his  relationship  to  JetUt,  yet  did 
not  rail  hhmelf  his  brother,  hut  said,  Jnde,  the 
servant  of  JesUS  ( 'in  i->t  .is  the  Lord),  and  the 
brother  of  James.'  At  tne  same  time  it  nm 
•  n  i.tiou  ledired  that  the  circumstance  of  Ins  licit 
MUning  himself  an  a|>ostle  is  not  of  itself  Denes* 
sarily  nufln  :ent  to  militate  ftgaUMl  Ins  being  the 
apostle  of  tli.it  name,  inasmuch  as  St.  I'.ml  docs 
not  upon  all  occasions  (as  in  I'hilippians,  The»s,t- 
loiii.uis  and  1'in  I.  moii )  nv  this  title.  Kti.in  ins 
tailing  ii  BBseif  i in-  bi other  of  James,  rather  than 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,  Michaelis  d«  duces  tii.it 
lie  »;is  Mi.  Ion  p(  J,.v  ph  b]  i  I '■■imei  wit*-,  and 
not  a  full  brother  Off  our  I„i.id  s,  as  Htfdsi 
contend*  [  J  \mkm,  Juiii  ]  From  th«  tfteaf  coin- 
tsdenee  both  in  -ent  menl  ami  iub;ert  which  exists 
be\we<  ii  «,ur  epistle  and  the  second  of  Si  Peter, 
it    tu«*    been    thought   by    many    cxitici   that    our 
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of  these  writers  had  seen  the  other's  work ;  but 
we  shall  reserve  the  discussion  as  to  which  wac 
the  earlier  writing  until  we  come  to  treat  of 
St.  Peter's  Epistle.  Dr  Lardner  supposes  that 
Jude  s  Epistle  was  written  between  the  years  64 
and  66,  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant  between  70  and 
75  (from  which  Dodwell  and  Cave  do  not  mate- 
rially differ),  and  Dr.  Mill  fixes  it  to  the  year  90. 
If  Jude  has  quoted  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Enoch,  as  seems  to.be  agreed  upon  by  most  mo- 
dern critics,  and  if  this  book  was  written,  as 
Lticke  thinks,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,' 
the  age  of  our  epistle  best  accords  with  the  date 
assigned  to  it  by  Mill. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  who  the  persons  were  to 
whom  this  epistle  was  addressed,  some  supposing 
that  it  was  written  to  converted  Jews,  others  to 
all  Christians  without  distinction.  Many  of  the 
arguments  seem  best  adapted  to  convince  the 
Jewish  Christians,  as  appeals  are  so  strikingly 
made  to  their  sacred  books  and  traditions. 

The  design  of  this  epistle  is  to  warn  the  Chris- 
tians against  the  false  teachers  who  had  insinuated 
themselves  among  them  and  disseminated  dan- 
gerous tenets  of  insubordination  and  licentious- 
ness. The  author  reminds  them,  l>y  the  example 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  that  God  had  punished 
the  relrellious  Jews ;  and  that  even  the  disobedient 
angels  had  shared  the  same  fate.  The  false  teachers 
to  whom  he  alludes  '  speak  evil  of  dignities,' 
while  the  archangel  Michael  did  not  even  revile 
Satan.  He  compares  them  to  Balaam  and  Korah, 
to  clouds  without  water,  and  to  raging  waves. 
Enoch,  he  says,  foretold  their  wickedness;  at  the 
same  time  he  consoles  believers,  and  exhorts  them 
to  persevere  in  faith  and  love.  The  epistle  is 
remarkable  for  the  vehemence,  fervour,  and  energy 
of  its  composition  and  style.  — \V.  VV. 

JUDGES.  This  name  is  applied  to  fifteen  per- 
sons who  at  intervals  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Israelites  during  the  450  years  which  elapsed  from 
the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  accession  of  Saul.  The 
term  Judges,  used  in  the  English  Bibles,  does  not 
exactly  represent  the  original  D^CEt^  shop/ictim, 
i.  e.  '  rulers  of  the  people,'  from  02"'.  which  is 
not  synonymous  with   jH  jitdicarc,  but  signifies 

in  its  general  acceptation,  causae*  alicujus  oowe, 

<ueW(seeBertholdt,'i'/>ro/<yy.  Litt.  Ulait.  vii.l,  sq. ; 
comp.  Gesetiius  s.v.  DEC).  The  station  and  otliee 
Of  these  s/iojj/h  tim  ate  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
partly  from  the  want  of  clear  intimations  in  the 
history  in  which  their  exploits  and  government  are 
recorded,  and  partly  from  the  absence  of  parallels 
in  the  history  of  other  nations,  l.y  which  our 
notions  might  •*■  assisted.     In  fact  the  got,  ei  nment 

of  the  judges  forms  the  most  singular  pari  of  tlie 

Hebrew  institutions,  ami  that  winch  appears  nuM 
difficult  to  comprehend.  The  kincs.  the  priests,  thv 
generals,  the  beads  of  tribes — all  the^e  oiler  B0SJM 
paints  of  comparison  with  the  same  functionaries 
ill  DthsS  nations;  but  the  iutftsjfS  s'and  alone  in 
the  history  of  the  woild  :  and  when  we  think  that 
we  have  found   sJRoSBS    resembling    them  in  oiher 

nations,  t lie  <  <uii|. u  s. .ii  >,,.  ii  break!  dawn  in  ansae 

jMiint    of   importai.i  .-.  and    we   still    lind    ti  at  no- 
thing remains  but  to  collecr  and  arranfl  the    imi- 
ii it  imi.i1  ions  o(    the  oacrrd  text,  ami    dtaw  our 
'ooncliiitous  from  the  facts  which  it  nvortls. 

I  i-  idid  admin  itruli  ns  <  f  M  •»«••  Mini  of 

Joshua   so  till    the  mind    of   the    trader  of  Scrip 
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ture,  tnat  after  theii  death  a  sense  of  vacancy  is 

experienced,  and  we  wonder  how  it  happens  that 
no  successor  to  them  was  appointed,  and  how  the 
machinery  of  the  government  was  to  be  carried 
on  without  some  similar  leaders.  But  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  matter  more  closely,  we 
perceive  that  the  offices  rilled  by  Moses  and 
Joshua,  whose  presence  was  so  essential  for  the 
time  and  the  occasion,  were  not  at  all  involved  in 
the  general  machinery  of  the  Hebrew  government. 
These  persons  formed  no  part  of  the  system  :  they 
were  specially  appointed  for  "particular  services, 
for  the  performance  of  which  they  were  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers;  but  when  their  mis- 
sion was  accomplished,  society  reverted  to  its 
permanent  institutions  and  its  established  forms 
of  government.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  working 
of  these  institutions,  after  the  functions  of  the 
legislator  and  the  military  leader  had  ceased,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise 
to  the  extraordinary  leaders  which  engage  our 
present  attention.  Now  we  shall  rind  that,  apart 
from  such  offices  as  those  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  a 
very  excellent  provision  existed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  chosen  people,  both  as  regarded  the 
interests  of  the  nation  generally,  as  well  as  of  the 
several  tribes. 

To  this  latter  branch  of  the  government  it  is 
important  to  draw  particular  attention,  because,  as 
it  existed  before  the  law,  and  is  assumed  through- 
out as  the  basis  of  the  theocratical  constitution, 
we  hear  but  little  of  it  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and 
are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  it  altogether.  This  part  of 
the  subject  belongs,  however,  to  the  art.  Tribe; 
and  it  suffices  to  mention  in  this  place  that  every 
tribe  had  its  own  hereditary  chief  or  'prince,'  who 
presided  over  its  affairs,  administered  justice  in 
all  ordinary  cases,  and  led  the  troops  in  time  of 
war.  His  station  resembled  that  of  the  Arabian 
emirs,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  khans  of  the  Tartar 
tribes  inhabiting  Persia  and  the  countries  further 
east.  He  was  assisted  in  these  important  duties 
by  the  subordinate  officers,  the  chiefs  of  families, 
who  formed  his  council  in  such  matters  of  policy 
as  affected  their  particular  district,  supported  his 
decisions  in  civil  or  criminal  inquiries,  and  com- 
manded under  him  in  the  field  of  battle  (Num. 
scxvi.  xxvii. ;  Josh.  vii.  16-18).  This  was,  in  fact, 
the  old  patriarchal  government,  to  which  the 
Hebrews  were  greatly  attached.  It  seems  to  have 
been  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  separate 
government  of  the  tribes  :  but,  as  we  find  in  simi- 
lar cases,  it  was  deficient  in  force  of  cohesion 
among  the  tribes,  or  in  forming  them  into  a  com- 
pacted nation.  In  fact,  it  was  an  institution  suited 
to  the  wants  of  men  who  live  dispersed  in  loosely 
connected  tribes,  and  not  to  the  wants  and  exi- 
gencies of  a  nation.  It  was  in  principle  segre- 
gative, not  aggregative;  and  although  there  are 
traces  of  united  agreement  through  a  congress 
of  delegates,  or  rather  of  national  chiefs  and 
elders  of  the  tribes,  this  was  an  inefficient  in- 
strument of  general  government,  seeing  that  it  was 
only  applicable  or  applied  to  great  occasions,  and 
could  have  no  bearing  on  the  numerous  questions 
of  an  administrative  nature  which  arise  from 
day  to  day  in  every  state,  and  which  there  should 
somewhere  exist  the  power  to  arrange  and  deter- 
mine. This  defect  of  the  general  government  it* 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  theocratical  institu- 
tions to  remedy. 


Jehovah  had  taken  upon  himself  the  function 
of  king  of  the  chosen  people,  and  he  dwelt  amon^ 
them  in  his  palace-tabernacle.  Here  he  was 
always  ready,  through  his  priest,  to  counsel  them 
in  matters  of  general  interest,  as  well  as  in  tnase 
having  reference  only  to  particular  tribes;  and 
to  his  court  they  were  all  required  by  the  law  to 
repair  three  times  every  year.  Here,  then,  was 
the  principle  of  a  general  administration,  calcu- 
lated and  designed  to  unite  the  tribes  into  a  nation, 
by  giving  them  a  common  government  in  all  th#- 
higher  and  more  general  branches  of  adminis- 
tration, and  a  common  centre  of  interest  for  all 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the 
community. 

It  was  on  tin's  footing  that  the  law  destined  the 
government  of  the  Hebrews  to  proceed,  after  the 
peculiar  functions  of  the  legislator  and  the  con- 
queror had  been  fulfilled. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that,  through  the  per. 
versity  of  the  people,  this  settlement  of  the  general 
government  on  theocratical  principles  was  not 
carried  out  in  its  proper  form  and  extent ;  and  it 
is  in  this  neglect  we  are  to  seek  the  necessity  for 
those  officers  called  Judges,  who  were  from  time 
to  time  raised  up  to  correct  some  of  the  evils 
which  resulted  from  it.  It  is  very  evident,  from 
the  whole  history  of  the  judges,  that  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  the  Israelites  threw  themselves 
back  upon  the  segregative  principles  of  their  go- 
vernment by  tribes,  and  all  but  utterly  neglected, 
and  for  long  periods  did  utterly  neglect,  the  rules 
and  usages  on  which  the  general  government  was 
established.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  human  power 
adequate  to  enforce  them.  They  were  good  in 
themselves,  they  were  gracious,  they  conferml 
high  privileges  ;  but  they  were  enforced  by  no 
sufficient  authority.  No  one  was  amenable  to 
any  tribunal  for  neglecting  the  annual  feasts,  or  for 
not  referring  the  direction  of  public  affairs  to  the 
Divine  King.  Omissions  on  these  points  involv  ed 
the  absence  of  the  divine  protection  and  blessing, 
and  were  left  to  be  punished  by  their  consequences. 
The  man  who  obeyed  in  this  and  other  things,  was 
blessed  ;  the  man  who  did  not,  was  not  blessed ; 
and  general  obedience  was  rewarded  with  national 
blessing,  and  general  disobedience  with  national 
punishment.  The  enormities  and  transgressions 
into  which  the  people  fell  in  consequence  of  such 
neglect,  which  left  them  an  easy  prey  to  idolatrous 
influences,  are  fully  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Judges.  The  people  could  not  grasp  the  idea  of 
a  Divine  and  Invisible  King  :  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  recur  to  him  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  judgment  of  a  human  king  would  have 
determined  the  course  of  action,  or  in  which  his 
arm  would  have  worked  for  their  deliverance. 
Therefore  it  was  that  God  allowed  them  judges, 
in  the  persons  of  faithful  men,  who  acted  for  the 
most  part  as  agents  of  the  divine  will,  regents  for 
the  Invisible  King ;  and  who,  holding  their  com- 
mission directly  from  him,  or  with  his  sanction, 
would  be  more  inclined  to  act  as  dependent  vas- 
sals of  Jehovah  than  kings,  who,  as  members  of 
royal  dynasties,  would  come  to  reign  with  notions 
of  independent  rights  and  royal  privileges,  which 
would  draw  away  their  attention  from  their  true 
place  in  the  theocracy.  In  this  greater  depend- 
ence of  the  judges  upon  the  Divine  King  we  see 
the  secret  of  their  institution.  The  Israelites  wer« 
disposed   to  rest  upon   their  separate  interests  as 
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tribes;  and  having  thus 'allowed  the  standing 
general  government  to  remain  inoperative  through 
disuse,  they  would  in  cases  of  emergency  have 
been  disposed  '  to  make  themselves  a  king  like  the 
nations,'  had  their  attention  not  been  directed  to 
the  appointment  of  officers  whose  authority  could 
rest  on  no  tangible  right  apart  from  character  and 
services ;  which,  with  the  temporary  nature  of  their 
power,  rendered  their  functions  more  accordant, 
with  the  principles  of  the  theocracy  than  those  of 
any  other  public  officers  could  be.  And  it  is  pro- 
bably in  this  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Hebrew  theocracy  that  we  shall 
discover  the  reason  of  our  inability  to  find  any 
similar  office  among  other  nations,  in  being  thus 
peculiar  it  resembled  the  Dictatorship  among  the 
Romans  ;  to  which  office  indeed  that  of  the  judges 
has  been  compared ;  and  perhaps  this  parallel  is 
the  nearest  that  can  be  found.  But  there  is  this 
great  difference,  that  thte  dictator  laid  down  his 
power  as  soon  as  the  crisis  which  had  called  for  its 
exercise  had  passed  away,  and  in  no  case  could 
this  unwonted  supremacy  be  retained  beyond  a 
limited  time  (Liv.  ix.  34);  but  the  Hebrew  judge 
remained  invested  with  his  high  authority  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  life;  and  is  therefore 
usually  described  by  the  sacred  historian  as  pre- 
siding to  the  end  of  his  days  over  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  amid  the  peace  and  security  which  his 
military  skill  and  counsels  had,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  restored  to  the  land. 

Having  thus  traced  the  origin  of  the  office  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  condition 
of  the  people,  it  only  remains  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  office  itself,  and  the  powers  and  pri- 
vileges which  were  connected  with  it.  This  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task,  as  the  nature  of  the 
record  enables  us  to  perceive  better  what  they  were 
not  than  what  they  were,  what  they  could  not  than 
what  they  could  accomplish. 

It  is  usual  to  consider  them  as  commencing 
their  oareer  with  military  exploits  to  deliver  Israel 
from  foreign  oppression  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
invariably  the  case.  Eli  and  Samuel  were  not 
military  men  ;  Deborah  judged  Israel  before  she 
planned  the  war  against  Jabin  ;  and  of  Jair, 
Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  it  is  at  least  uncertain 
whether  they  ever  held  any  military  command. 
The  command  of  the  army  can  therefore  be 
scarcelyeonsidered  thedistinguishing  characteristic 
of  these  men.  or  military  exploits  the  necessary 
introduction  to  the  office,  In  many  cases  it  is 
true  th.it  military  achievements  were  the  means 
by  whi -:h  thCy  elevated  themselves  to  the  rank  of 
judges  (  but  in  general  the  appointment  may  be 
■aid   t.i   have   varied    with   the   exigencies   of  the 

times,   and   with   the    particular  circumstance! 

which  in  times  of  trouble  would  dr.iw  the  public 
attention  to  persons  who  appeared  suited  by  their 
gift*  or    influence  to  advise  in    matters  of  general 

concern met it,  to  decide  in  question!  arising  l)e- 
tween  tribe  and  tribe,  to  administer  public  affairs, 

and  to  appear  as  their  recognised  head  in  their 
intercourse   with    their   neighbours  and  oppressors. 

Ai  we  lind  that  m.inv  of  these  jndgei  arose  during 
times  of  oppression,  it  leemi  to  ui  that  tins  lu.t 
oircumitanee,  which  has  never  been  taken  into 
account,  must  hare  had  a  remarkable  influence 
in   the*  appointment  of  the  Judge,      Foreigners 

conhl  no!  be  rtcpected  to  enter  into  the  pecu- 
liar l  i  eg   of  the    H.biew  constitution,    »uid    would 


expect  to  receive  the  proposals,  remonstrances,  or 
complaints  of  the  people  through  some  person  re- 
presenting the  whole  nation,  or  that,  part  of  it  to 
which  their  intercourse  applied.  The  law  pro- 
vided no  such  officer  except  in  the  high-priest; 
but  as  the  Hebrews  themselves  did  not  recognise 
the  true  operation  of  their  theocracy,  much  less 
were  strangers  likely  to  do  so.  On  the  officer 
they  appointed  to  represent  the  body  of  the  people, 
under  circumstances  which  compelled  them  to 
deal  with  foreigners  mightier  than  themselves, 
would  naturally  devolve  the  command  of  the 
army  in  war,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
in  peace.  This  last  was  among  ancient  nations, 
as  it  is  still  in  the  East,  regarded  as  the  first  and 
most  important  duty  of  a  ruler,  and  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  judges  was  probably  confined  to  the 
cases  arising  between  different  tribes,  for  which  the 
ordinary  magistrates  would  find  if  difficult  to 
secure  due  authority  to  their  decisions. 
m  In  nearly  all  the  instances  recorded  the  appoint- 
ment seems  to  have  been  by  the  free  unsolicited 
choice  of  the  people.  The  electiou  of  Jephthah, 
who  was  nominated  as  the  fittest  man  for  the  exist- 
ing emergency,  probably  resembled  that  which  was 
usually  followed  on  such  occasions;  and  pro- 
bably, as  in  his  case,  the  judge,  in  accepting  the 
office,  took  care  to  make  such  stipulations  as  he 
deemed  necessar)  The  only  cases  of  direct  divine 
apointment  are  those  of  Gideon  and  Samson,  and 
the  last  stood  in  the  peculiar  position  of  having 
been  from  before  his  birth  ordained  '  to  begin  to 
deliver  Israel.'  Deborah  was  called  to  deliver 
Israel,  but  was  already  a  judge.  Samuel  was 
called  by  the  Lord  to  be  a  prophet,  but  not  a 
judge,  which  ensued  from  the  high  gifts  which 
the  people  recognised  as  dwelling  in  him  ;  and  as 
to  Eli,  the  office  of  judge  seems  to  have  devolved 
naturally,  or  rather  ex-officio,  upon  him  ;  and 
his  case  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in  which  the 
high-priest  appears  in  the  character  which  the 
theocratical  institutions  designed  for  him. 

The  following  clear  summary  of  their  duties 
and  privileges  is  from  Jahn  (Biblischcs  Arc/iuo- 
logie,  th.  ii.  bd.  1,  sect.  22;  Stowe's  translation, 
ii.  8G)  : — *  The  office  of  judges  or  regents  was 
held  auring life,  but  it  was  not  hereditary,  neither 
could  they  appoint  their  successois.  Their  au- 
thority was  limited  by  the  law  alone  ;  and  in 
doubtful  cases  they  were  directed  to  consult  the 
Divine  King  through  the  priest  by  trim  and 
Thummim  (Num.  xxvii.  21).  They  were  not 
obliged  in  common  cases  to  ask  advice  of  the 
ordinary  rulers;  it  was  sufficient  if  these  did  not 
remonstrate  against  the  measures  of  the  judge. 
In  important  emergencies,  however,  they  con- 
voked a  general  assembly  of  the  rulers,  over 
which  they  presided  and  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence. They  could  issue  orders,  but  not  mad 
laws;  they  could  neither  levy  taxes  nor  appoint 
officers,  except  peihaps  in  the  army.  Their  au- 
thority extended  ot  I v  over  those  tribes  by  whom 
they  had  hen  elected  or  acknowledged;  for  it 
is  clear  that   several    of  the  judges  presided  over 

separate  tribes.     There  was  no  income  attached 

to   their   office,  nor  w.is    there    any  il       0  6   appro- 
priated   to  (hem,  unless    it    might    be   a    largei 

•hare    in    the    Ipbils,    and    those     present  I    winch 

made    them    as    testimonial!    of   respect 

(.ludg.  viti.  24).       They  Dore    HO  external    ni.it ki 
of  dignity,   and    maintained   no  retin.i«  of  ctmx 
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•iers,  though  some  of  them  were  very  opulent. 
They  were  not  only  simple  in  ,heir  manners, 
moderate  in  their  desires,  and  free  from  avnrice 
and  ambition,  but  noble  and  magnanimous  men, 
who  felt  that  whatever  they  did  for  their  country 
*ras  above  all  reward,  and  could  not  be  recom- 
pensed ;  who  desired  merely  to  promote  the  public 
good,  and  who  chose  rather  to  deserve  well  of  their 
country  than  to  be  enriched  by  its  wealth.  This 
exalted  patriotism,  like  everything  else  connected 
with  politics  in  the  theocratical  state  of  the  He- 
.  brews,  was  partly  of  a  rei'igious  character,  and 
those  regents  always  conducted  themselves  as  the 
officers  of  God  ;  in  all  their  enterprises  they  relied 
upon  Hi  in,  and  their  only  care  was,  that  their 
countrymen  should  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Jehovah,  their  invisible  king  (Judg.  viii.  22,  sq. ; 
comp.  Heb.  xi.).  Still  they  were  not  without 
faults,  neither  are  they  so  represented  by  their 
historians;  they  relate,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
dt most  frankness,  the  great  sins  of  which  some 
of  them  were  guilty.  They  were  not  merely  de'- 
liverers  of  the  state  from  a  foreign  yoke,  but 
destroyers  of  idolatry,  foes  of  pagan  vices,  pro- 
moters of  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  religion,  and 
of  morality;  restorers  of  theocracy  in  the  minds 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  powerful  instruments  of 
Divine  Providence  in  the  promotion  of  the  great 
design  of  preserving  the  Hebrew  constitution, 
and,  by  that  means,  of  rescuing  the  true  religion 
from  destruction.' 

The  same  writer,  in  the  ensuing  section,  gives  a 
clear  view  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Hebrews 
in  the  time  of  the  judges.  '  By  comparing  the 
periods  during  which  the  Hebrews  were  oppressed 
by  their  enemies,  with  those  in  which  they  were 
independent  and  governed  by  their  own  constitu- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  the  nation  in  general  ex- 
perienced much  more  prosperity  than  adversity  in 
the  time  of  the  judges.  Their  dominion  con- 
tinued four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  but  the  whole 
time  of  foreign  oppression  amounts  only  to  one 
hundred  and  eleven  years,  scarcely  a  fourth  part 
of  that  period.  Even  during  these  one  hundred 
and  eleven  years,  the  whole  nation  was  seldom 
under  the  yoke  at  the  same  time,  but  for  the  most 
part  separate  tribes  only  were  held  in  servitude  ; 
nor  were  their  oppressions  always  very  severe  ;  and 
all  the.  calamities  terminated  in  the  advantage 
and  glory  of  the  people,  so  soon  as  they  abolished 
idolatry  and  returned  to  their  King,  Jehovah. 
Neither  was  the  nation  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy 
at  this  time  as  had  been  generally  supposed. 
There  were  regular  judicial  tribunals  at  which 
justice  could  be  obtained  ;  and  when  there  was 
no  supreme  regent,  the  public  welfare  was  pro- 
vided for  bv  the  ordinary  rulers'  (Ruth  iv.  1-11 ; 
Judg.  viii.  22;  x.  17,  IS;  xi.  1-11;  I  Sam.  iv. 
I;  vii.  1-2). 

'  These  times  would  certainly  not  be  considered 
so  turbulent  and  barbarous,  much  less  would  they 
be  taken,  contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence  and  to 
the  analogy  of  all  history,  for  a  heroic  age,  if  they 
Nvere  viewed  without  the  prejudices  of  a  precon- 
ceived hypothesis.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  book  of  Judges  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
history.  This  no  impartial  inquirer  can  ever  deny. 
It  is,  in  a  manner,  a  mere  register  of  diseases, 
from  which,  however,  we  have  no  right  to  conclude 
that  there  were  no  healthy  men,  much  less  that 
there   were   no  healthy  seasons ;    s;nce   the  book 


itself,  for  the  most  part,  mentions  only  a  few  tribe* 
in  which  the  epidemic  prevailed,  and  notices  long 
periods  during,  which  it  had  universally  ceased. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  more  accurate  in- 
vestigation, it  remains  undeniable  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  during  this  period  perfectly 
corresponds  throughout  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law  ; 
and  they  were  always  prosperous  when  they  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  on  which  prosperity  was 
promised  them  ;  it  remains  undeniable  that  the 
government  of  God  was  clearly  manifested,  not 
only  to  the  Hebrews,  but  to  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours ;  that  the  fulfilling  of  the  promises  and 
threatenings  of  the  law  were  so  many  sensible 
proofs  of  the  universal  dominion  of  the  Divine 
King  of  the  Hebrews  ;  and,  consequently,  that  all 
the  various  fortunes  of  that  nation  were  so  many 
means  of  preserving  the  knowledge  of  God  on  the 
earth.  The  Hebrews  had  no  sufficient  reason  to 
desire  a  change  in  their  constitution ;  all  required 
was,  that  they  should  observe  the  conditions  on 
which  national  prosperity  was  promised  them.' 

The  chronology  of  the  period  in  which  the 
judges  ruled  is  beset  with  great  anil  perhaps  in- 
superable difficulties.  There  are  intervals  of  time 
the  extent  of  which  is  not  specified ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  from  Joshua's  death  to  the  yoke  of 
Cushan  Risbathaim  (ii.  8);  that  of  the  rule  of 
Shamgar  (iii.  31);  that  between  Gideon's  death 
and  Abimelech's  accession  (viii.  31,  32);  and 
that  of  Israel's  renewal  of  ;dolatry  previous  to 
their  oppression  by  the  Anmonites  (x.  6,  7). 
Sometimes  round  numbers  seem  to  have  been 
given,  as  forty  years  for  the  rule  of  Othniel,  forty 
years  for  that  of  Gideon,  and  forty  years  also  for 
the  duration  of  the  oppression  by  the  Philistines. 
Twenty  ye*ars  are  given  for  the  subjection  to 
Jabin,  and  twenty  years  for  the  government  of 
Samson;  yet  the  latter  never  completely  con- 
quered the  Philistines,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
succeeded  in  capturing  him.  Some  judges,  who 
are  commonly  considered  to  have  been  successive, 
were  in  all  probability  contemporaneous,  and 
ruled  over  different  districts.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  each 
particular  event  in  the  book  of  Judges;  but 
attempts  have  been  made  to  settle  its  general 
chronology,  of  which  we  must  in  this  place  men- 
tion the  most  successful. 

The  whole  period  of  the  judges,  from  ^Joshua  to 
Eli,  is  usually  estimated  at  299  years,  in  order  to 
meet  the  480  years  which  (1  Kings  vi.  1)  are 
said  to  have  elapsed  from  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  by  Solomon.  But  St.  Paul  says  (Acts 
xiii.  20),  'God  gave  unto  the  people  of  Israel 
judges  about  the  space  of  450  years  until  Samuel, 
the  prophet.'  Again,  if  the  number  of  years  spe- 
cified by  the  author  of  our  book,  in  stating  facts, 
is  summed  up,  we  have  410  years,  exclusive  of 
those  years  not  specified  for  certain  intervals  of 
time  above  mentioned.  In  order  to  reduce  these 
410  years  and  upwards  to  299,  events  and  reigns 
must,  in  computing  their  years  of  duration,  either 
be  entirely  passed  over,  or,  in  a  most  arbitrary 
way,  included  in  other  periods  preceding  or  sub- 
sequent. This  has  been  done  by  Archbishop  Usher, 
whose  peculiarly  faulty  system  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
excludes  the  repeated  intervals  during  which  the 
Hebrews  were  in  subjection  to  their  enemies,  and 
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reckons  only  (lie  years  of  peace  and  rest  which  were 
assigned  to  the  successive  judges.  For  example, 
he  passes  over  the  eight  years  of  servitude  in- 
flicted upon  the  Hebrews  by  Cushan-rishathaim, 
and,  without  any  interruption,  connects  the  peace 
obtained  by  the  victories  of  Olhniel  with  that 
which  had  ,:een  conferred  on  the  land  by  the 
government  of  Joshua;  and  although  the  sacred 
historian  relates  in  the  plainest  terms  possible  that 
the  children  of  Israel  served  the  king  of  Mesopo- 
tamia eight  years,  and  were  afterwards  delivered 
by  Othniel,  who  gave  the  land  rest  forty  years, 
the  archbishop  maintains  that  the  forty  years  now 
mentioned  began,  not  after  the  successes  of  this 
judge,  but  immediately  after  the  demise  of  Joshua. 
Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  obvious  than  that 
In  tin's  ca-e  the  years  of  tranquillity  and  the  years 
oi'  oppression  ought  to  be  reckoned  separately. 
Again,  we  are  informed  by  ihe  sacred  writer,  that 
alter  the  death  of  Ehud*  the  children  of  Israel 
were  under  the  oppression  of  Jabin  king  of  Hazor 
for  twenty  years,  and  that  afterwards,  when  their 
deliverance  was  effected  by  Deb., rah  and  Barak, 
the  land  had  rest  forty  years.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  this;  yet  Usher's  system  leads  him 
to  include  the  twenty  year-  of  onpression  in  the 
forty  of  peace,  making  boil)  but  folly  years.  All 
this  arises  from  the  obligation  which  Usher  Un- 
fortunately conceived  himself  under  of  following 
the  scheme  adopted  by  the  "Masoretic  Jews,  who, 
as  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  have  by  a  curious  inven- 
tion included  the  four  first  servitudes  in  the  years 
of  the  judges  who  put  an  end  to  them,  contrary 
to  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture,  which 
represents  the  administrations  of  the  judges,  not  as 
synchronising  with  the  servitudes',  but  a*  succeed- 
ing them.  The  Itahbins  weie  indeed  forced  to 
allow  the  fifth  servitude  to  have  been  distinct 
from  the  administration!  of  Jepnthan,  because  it 
was  too  long  to  be  included  in  that  administra- 
tion; but  they  deducted  a  year  from  the  Scrip- 
Lire  account  of  the  servitude,  making  it  only  six 
instead  of  seven  years.  They  sank  entirely  the 
sixth  servitude  of  forty  years  undgr  the  Philistines, 
because  it  was  too  long  to  be  contained  in  Sam 
son's  administration1;  and,  to  crown  all.  they 
reduced  Saul's  reign  of  forty  years  to  two  years 
only. 

The  necessity  for  all  these  tortuous  operations 
uas  arisen  from  a  desire  to  produce  a  conformity 
with  the  date  in  1  Ftings  vi.  1.  whicrj]  as  already 
'""•"I,  gives  a  period  of  only  WO  years  from  the 
Hxode  to  the  foundation  <l  SiLmon's  temple. 
As  this  date  is  incompatible  wirh  the  sum    of  the 

different   numbers  jhveri   in  the  hook  pf  Jud,'.-N 

aod  as  it  dill'i  xs  from  the  cotnputril  ion  of  Jos*  phul 
■lid  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  >nlj.-<f, 
whether  Jewish  or  ( 'In  1st  i.m,  if  is  not  unsatis- 
factory to  lii,. I  ground!  which  leave  this  text 
opm  to  iiiiK-h  doniit  and  wsjJ  cion,  We  |  ann  >i 
hew  eiitei    into  any  lengthened   browi    bdl  that 

tin'    text    did    not    exit   in  I    .    II  id  Glcek 

copies    of   the    S,  in  fin.-    till    nearly    thiejj    i 
turn-*    af'        I  t,   is    evident    I'nui    the    ah  erne 

of  tt-ll  reference  to  it  intra  w^ncs  of*  the1  learned 
men  who  composed    I  f  tlio  Jcm  -.   fn  in 

the    milieu. ils    supplied      to    thrm     in    lh<-   sirred 

bn»ki.     Tins  may  In*  slio.vn  by  reference  t. 

rious  author*,  **  Ik  >,  it   toe   niiw,!..  hr.l   in    it 

had  existed,  could  not  fail  to  have  adduced  it. 
I.i  particular,  it  in  certain  that  it  did  not  taiet  in 
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the  Hebrew  or  Greek  Bibles  in  the  days  of  Jo- 
sephus  ;  for  he  alludes  to  the  verse  in  which  it  is 
contained  without  making  the  slightest  observa- 
tion in  regard  to  it,  although  the  j>eriod  which  he, 
at  the  same  time,  slates  as  having  elapsed  between 
the  exode  and  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  is 
directly  at  variance  witii  it  to  the  extent  of  not 
less  than  112  years  (Antiq.  viii.  3).  If  the  num- 
ber '  480  years1  bad  then  existed  in  the  text,  he 
could  not,  while  referring  to  the  passage  where  it 
is  now  inseited,  have  dared  to  state  a  number  so 
very  diffeient.  Then  we  have  the  testimony  oi 
St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  20),  who  makes  the  rule  or 
'  the  judges  until  Samuel'  extend  over  d50  years, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  ascertained  num 
bers,  raises  tlie  amount  for  the  whole  period  to 
392  years.  Tins'  evidence  seems  so  conclusive 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  any  other; 
hut  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Origen,  in  his 
Commentary  on  St*  John,  cites  I  Kings  vi.  1 
and  even  mentions  the  year  of  Solomon's  reign, 
and  the  month  in  which  he  began  to  build  the 
temple,  without  the  slightest  notice  of  the  number 
of  years  (as  now  stated  in  the  text)  which  inter- 
vened between  that  event  and  the  exode.  It  has 
consequently  been  inferred,  with  good  reason,  that 
in  a.u.  230,  when  Origen  wrote,  the  interpolation 
of  the  date  in  question  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
Kusebius,  however,  in  his  Chronicon,  written 
about  a.d.  325,  does  use  the  date  as  the  basis  of 
a  chronological  hypothesis;  whence  it  is  inferred 
that  the  date  was  inserted  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  probably  under  the  direc- 
tion bf  the  Masoretic  doctors  of  Tiberias'.  It  is 
also  to  be  remarked 'that  Eusebius,  in  the  Pretp. 
'Evangelica,  a  work  written  some  years  after  the 
Chronicon,  and  in  all  his  other  works,  uses  the 
more  common  and  ancient  system  of  dates. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  even  the  ancient 
versions,  as  they  at  present  exist,  do  not  agree  in 
the  number.  The  present  copies  of  the  Sepfuaginf, 
for  instance,  have  -410,  not  1^0  years;  on  which 
and  other  grounds  some  scholars,  who  have  hesi- 
tated to  regard  the  text  as  an  interlopation,  have 
deemed  themselves  authorized  to  alter  it  to  592 
years  instead  of  1^0,  producing  in  this  way  the 
same  result  which  won  III  be  obtained  if  the  text 
had  no  existence.  This,  u  lias  been  already 
remarked,    is    the    number     given     by    Joseph  US 

(Antiq.  viii.  3.  1),  and  is  in  agreement  with  the 
statement  of  St.  Paul.  The  computation  of  the 
Jews  in  China  has  also  been  produced  in  support 
of  it  (see  Isaac  Vo<s,  Diss-ot.'d  LX'X.  InferjL 
torumqtiB  trinslktionq  et  chronologia.  Haga? 
('omit.  ItJnl.  1;  Olichaelrs,  Orientalische  Bib- 
Uothvk,  v.  81  .  There  would  then  be  for  the 
period  from  Moses's  death  to  San!'-  accession 
468  yeais,  and  tin-  whole  period  of  the  judges 
from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  that  of  Samuel  n 

fimuted  at  150  years    Agreeably  to  A  ' 
20.      If  we  add    to   these   150  years  Uit\   Vears  lor 
the    maTph    in    the  divert,  eighty-four  yt'Ors  fill 

rrigu  of  Saul,  David;  and  Solomon,  until  the 
foundation  of  the  temple,  the  amount  would  he 

574  yeart.      For    the    time    when  Joshua    acted    i\t 
an    independent   chieftain,  eighteen  years   tin 
counted,  win.  h  added  to  57  1  would  make  up  the 
■bore  number  of  irs   (conn       Mi  haelis, 

On'«m/./  22s.  tvaon  armi 

m<  nt    oi*  ytn\  m  RQtafl    pants    i\,  m    tit* 

above}.     Jt  must,  bowtver,  bt  ttui  th« 
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number  of  450  years  represents  only  the  sum 
total  ef  all  chronologically  specified  facts  of  our 
book  down  to  the  death  of  Eli,  and  does  not  in- 
clude the  intervals  of  time  of  which  the  years  are 
not  given.  The  statement  of  Josephus  above  re- 
ferred to  rests  only  on  his  own  individual  computa- 
tion, and  is  contrary  to  another  statement  of  the 
same  author  (Antiq.  xx.  10;  Cont.  Apion.  ii.  2). 
The  latest  attempt  towards  settling  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Judges  is  that  of  Dr.  Keil,  in 
bis  work  D'h'ptsche  Beitrdge  zu  den  Theolo- 
gischen  Wis s ease haften,  or,  f  Contributions  to- 
wards the  furtherance  of  the  theological  sciences,' 
by  professors  of  the  university  of  Dorpat.  He 
supports  the  number  of  480  years  in  I  Kings 
vi.  1,  and  from  the  invasion  of  Cuslian-rishathaim 
to  Jair  (Judg.  iii.-x.)  retains  the  chronological 
statements  of  our  book  for  events  which  he  con- 
siders successive.  But  the  period  of  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Philistines  over  the  ("western)  Israelites 
until  the  death  of  Saul,  a  space  of  seventy-nine 
years,  lie  considers  contemporaneous  with  the  time 
of  oppression  and  deliverance  of  the  eastern  and 


northern  tribes,  for  which  (Judg.  x.  12)  are  recV» 
oned  forty  years.  He  next  estimates  the  period 
from  the  distribution  of  the  land  under  Joshua  to 
the  invasion  by  the  king  of  Mesopotamia  at  ten 
years,  and  the  period  from  the  time  when  the 
Philistines  were  conquered  until  the  death  o1 
Saul  at  thirty-nine  years,  thus  making  up  the 
above  number  of  480  years.  In  this  attempt  at 
settling  the  chronology  of  the  book  of  Judges 
Dr.  Kiel  evinces  great  ingenuity  and  learning ; 
but  it  appears  that  his  computations  rest  on  his- 
torical and  chronological  assumptions  which  can 
never  be  fully  established.  In  order  satisfactorily 
to  settle  the  chronology  we  lack  sufficient,  data, 
and  the  task  has  therefore  been  abandoned  by  the 
ablest  modern  critics,  as  Eichhorn,  De  Wette.  and 
others.  Nothing  beyond  general  views  is  attain- 
able on  this  subject. 

Having  explained  this  matter,  it  only  remains 
to  arrange  the  different  systems  of  the  chronology 
of  this  period  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in  one  view 
to  the  eye  of  the  reader.  It  has  been  deemed 
right,  for  the  better  apprehension  of  the  differences, 
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to  make  the  table  embrace  the  whole  period  from 
the  exode  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple. 
The  headings  are  taken  from  Hales,  simply  be- 
cause, from  being  the  most  copious,  they  afford 
a  framework  within  which  all  the  explanations 
n:ay  be  inserted. 

The  authorities  for  this  table  are  :  Josephus, 
Antiquities,  v.  1-10  ;  Theophilus,  Bp.  of  Antioch 
(a.d.  330),  Epist.  ad  Autolycum,  iii. ;  Euse- 
bius  (a.d.  330),  Prceparatio  Evangelica,  x.  14  ; 
Usher  (1G50),  Chronologia  Sacra,  p.  71 ;  Jackson, 
(1752),  Chronological  Antiquities,  p.  115;  Hales, 
(1811),  Analysis  of  Chronology,  i.  101  ;  Russell 
(1827),  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  His- 
tory, i.  147.  In  the  last  work  the  full  tables, 
with  others,  are  given  ;  and  we  have  here  com- 
bined them  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Other 
luthorities  on  the  subject  of  this  article  are  : 
Herzfeld,  Chronologia  Judicum,  Berol.  1836; 
Moldenhauer,  Gedanken  vber  die  Zeitrechming 
im  Buch  der  Richter,  p.  15.  sq. ;  Ditmar,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Israel "den,  p.  91  ;  Hug,  in  the 
Freiburger  Zeitschrift,  i.  p.  129,  sq. ;  Carpzov, 
Introduct.  F.  T,  i.  169;  Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  de 
V.  Test.;  Jahn,  Bibl.  Archdolog.,  ii.  1.  85;  De 
Wetfe,  Lehrbuch,  p.  30. 

JUDGES,  BOOK  OF,  the  third  in  the  list  of 
the  historical  compositions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  consists  of  two  divisions,  the  first  comprising 
chaps,  i-xvii. ;  the  second,  being  an  appendix, 
chaps,  xvii.-xxi. 

I.  Plan  ok  the  Book. — That  the  author,  in 
composing  this  work,  had  a  certain  design  in  view, 
is  evident  from  ch.  ii.  11-23,  where  he  states  the 
leading  features  of  his  narrative.  He  introduces 
it  by  relating  (ch.  i.)  the  extent  to  which  the  wars 
against  the  Canaanites  were  continued  after  the 
death  of  Joshua,  and  what  tribes  had  spared  them 
in  consideration  of  a  tribute  imposed  ;  also  by  al- 
luding (oh.  ii.  1-10)  to  the  benefits  which  Jehovah 
had  conferred  on  them,  and  the  distinguished  pro- 
tection with  which  he  had  honoured  them.  Next 
lie  states  his  leading  object,  namely,  to  prove  that 
the  calamities  to  which  the  Hebrews  had  been 
exposed  since  the  death  of  Joshua  were  owing  to 
their  aposrtacy  from  Jehovah,  and  to  their  idolatry. 
1  They  forsook  the  Lord,  and  served  Baal  and 
Ashfaroth'  (ch.  ii.  13)  ;  for  which  crimes  they  were 
deservedly  pi  mi  shed  and  greatly  distressed  (ch.  ii. 
15).  Nevertheless,  when  they  rej>ented  and  obeyed 
a  train  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  he  delivered 
them  out  of"  the  hand  of  their  enemies  by  the 
Shophefim  whom  he  raised  up,  a.id  made  them 
prosper  (bfti  ii.  10-23).  To  illustrate  this  theme, 
the  author  collected  sweral  fragments  of  the 
Hebrew  history  during  the  period  between  Joshua 
and  Eli.  Some  episodes  occur  :  bul  in  arguing  hit 
subject  he  never  loses  sight  of  his  leading  theme,  to 
which,  on  the  contrary,  he  frequently  recurs  while 
stating  facts,  and  shows  how  it  applied  to  them; 
the  moral  evidently  being,  that  the  only  way  to 
happiness  was  to  shun  idolatry  and  obev  the  com- 
mand?!.enU  of  die  Lord.  The  design  of  the  author 
was  not  to  give  a  connected  and  complete  history 
of  the  Ilehiewx  in  the  period  between  Joshua  and 
tl»e  kings;  for  if  be  had  intended  a  plan  ofth.it 
kind,  he  would  also  have  described  the  state  of 
the  domestic  aff.ihs  and  of  the  government  in  the 
Several  triU*,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
•ch  other,  and  the  exfmt  of  frOPf  exercised  by 
•  judge;  he  would  have  further  stated   the  num- 
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her  of  tribes  over  whom  a  judge  ruled,  and  the 
number  of  years  during  which  the  tribes  were  not 
oppressed  by  their  heathen  neighbours,  but  enjoyed 
rest  and  peace.  The  appendix,  containing  two 
narratives,  further  illustrates  the  lawlessness  and 
anarchy  prevailing  in  Israel  after  Joshua's  death. 
In  the  first  narrative  (chaps,  xvii.-xviii.),  a  rather 
wealthyman,  Micah,  dwelling  in  Mount Ephraim, 
is  introduced.  He  had  '  a  house  of  gods,"  and 
molten  and  graven  images  in  it,  which  he  wor- 
shipped. After  having,  at  an  annual  salary, 
engaged  an  itinerant  Levite  to  act  as  his  priest  and 
to  settle  in  his  family,  the  Danites,  not  having  as 
yet  an  inheritance  to  dwell  in,  turn  in  thither, 
seize  the  images,  and  take  the  priest  along  with 
them.  They  then  establish  idolatry  at  Leshenrs, 
or  Laish,  in  Coele-Syria,  which  they  con qu en  d, 
smiting  the  quiet  and  secure  inhabitants  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  The  second  narrative  (chaps, 
xix.-xxi.)  first  gives  an  account  of  the  brutal  and 
criminal  outrage  committed  by  the  Benjamites  of 
Sil>eah  against  the  family  of  a  Levite  dwelling,  in 
the  age  immediately  subsequent  to  Joshua>s  death, 
on  the  side  of  Mount  Ephraim  ;  and  next  relates 
its  consequence,  a  bloody  civil  war,  in  which  all 
the  tribes  joined  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
and  nearly  destroyed  it.  The  appendix  then  does 
not  continue  the  history  of  the  first  sixteen  chajw 
ters,  and  may  have  an  author  different  from  him 
who  composed  the  first  division  of  the  book,  to 
which  inquiry  we  now  turn. 

II.  Author. — If  the  first  and  second  divisions 
had  heen  by  the  same  author,  the  chronological 
indications  would  also  have  been  the  same.  Now 
the  author  of  the  second  division  always  describes 
the  period  of  which  he  speaks  thus  :  '  In  those  days 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes'  (ch.  xvii.  6  : 
xviii.  I;  xix.  1;  xxi.  25);  but  this  expression  never 
once  occurs  in  the  first  division.  If  one  author  had 
composed  both  divisions,  instead  of  this  chrono- 
logical formula,  we  should  rather  have  expected. 
'  In  the  days  of  the  Shophetim,1  'At  a  time  when 
there  was  no  Shophet,'  &c,  which  would  be  con- 
sonant with  the  tenor  of  the  first  sixteen  chapters. 
The  style  also  in  the  two  divisions  is  diffeient, 
and  it  will  be  shown  that  the  appendix  was  writ- 
ten much  later  than  the  first  part.  All  modern 
critics,  then,  agree  in  this,  that  the  author  oi'  the 
first  sixteen  chapters  of  our  book  is  different  from 
him  who  composed  the  appendix  (see  L.  Bertholdt, 
Historisch-Kri'ische  Einlvitnug  i?i  die  sanimt- 
liekm  Schriften  des  A.  rind  X.  ?'..  p.  S7f!  ; 
Ki<  Idiom's  Eiuloitumj  in  das  A.  T.,  iii.  $  h'>7). 
The  authoiship  of"  the  first  sixteen  chapters  has 
been  assigned  to  .Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Ezra. 
That  they  were  not  written  by  Joshua  appears 
from  the  difference  of  the  method  of  relating  sul<- 
jects.  as  well  as  from  the  dilli  rence  of  the  ityle. 
In  the  book  of  Joshua  there  is  a  continual  refer- 
<!.<e  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  is  much  le-s  fi<-- 
quent  in  the  book  of  Judges  ;  and  in  Jodiua.  again, 
there  are  no  such  inferences  fiom  histOf]  ftl 
common  in  Judges  (ch.  iii.  I,  I;  v  iii.  27;  ix.  ">fi 
The  style  of  the  hook  of  Joshua  II  neatei  than  tlml 
of  Judges;  the  nairation  is  moie  clear,  and  the 
arrangement  is  better  (contp.  rh.  i.  !0,  11.  JO,  with 
Jodi.  xiv.  0-15,  and  xv.  19  10;  ftTsd  ch.  ii.  7-10. 
with  Josh.  xxiv.  29-31).   Tlwt  the  ftook  ot  JudfSJ 

w.is  composed  bj  Samuel  i*  an  invention  of  tl.t 
Tulmudists,  unsupported    by  any  evidence;   ik* 
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will  the  opinion  that  it  was  written  by  Ezra  be  en- 
tertained by  any  who  attentively  peruses  the  origi- 
nal. For  it  has  a  phraseology  of  its  own,  and  cer- 
tain favourite  ideas,  to  which  it  constantly  reverts, 
but  of  which  there  is  not  a  trace  in  Ezra.  If  Ezra 
had  intended  to  continue  the  history  of  the  Hebrews 
from  Joshua  down  to  Eli  in  a  separate  work,  he 
would  not  have  given  a  selection  of  incidents  to 
prove  a  particular  theme,  but  a  complete  history. 
The  orthography  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  with  many 
phrases  characteristic  of  his  age,  do  not  appear  in 
the  book  ofJudg.es.  The  prefix  ty  occurs,  indeed 
(oh.  v.  7  ;  vi.  17 ;  vii.  12  ;  viii.  26)  ;  but  this  cannot 
be  referred  to  in  proof  that  the  language  is  of  tlie 
time  of  Ezra,  for  it  belonged  to  the  dialect  of  North 
Palestine,  as  Ewald  and  others  have  proved.  !"ID, 
instead  of  ""l£**K,  is  found  also  in  Deut.  xxiii.  3. 
Forms  like  D^DDV,  ver.  14,  and  33*,  Vfh  '2S  T^ 
ver.l  0,  H3n,  ver.. 1 1,  resemble Chaldaisms,  but  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  poetical  style  of  the  song  of 
Deborah.  The  forms  '^fitf  (ch.  xvii.  2),  and  Ci"?D 
(eh.  xix.  1),  belonging  to  a  late  age  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  may  be  .considered  as  changes  intro- 
duced by  copyists  (see  Ottmar,  in  Henkes  Ma- 
yiizin,  vol.  iv.  ;  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette,  Lehrbuch 
der  Einleitung  in  die  Bibel,  Berlin,  1833-39, 
2  vols.  8vo.). 

But  though,  we  cannot  determine  the  author— 
ship  of  the  book  of  Judges,  still  its  age  may 
be  determined  from  internal  evidence.  The  first 
sixteen  chapters  must  have  been  written  under 
Saul,  whom  the  Israelites  made  their  king  in  the 
hope  of  improving  their  condition.  Phrases  used 
in  the  period  of  the  Judges  may  be  traced  in  them, 
and  the  author  must  consequently  have  lived 
near  the  time  when  they  were  y*et  current.  He 
says  that  in  his  time  '  the.Jehusites  dwelt  with  the 
children  of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  '  (ch.  i.  21)  : 
now  tiiis  was  the  case  only  before  jDavid,  who 
conquered  the  town  and  drove  out  the  Jebusites. 
Consequently,  the  author  of  the  .first  division  of 
the  book  of  Judges  must  have  lived  and  written 
before  David,  and  under  king  Saul.  If  he  had  lived 
under  David,  he  would  have  mentioned  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  that,  monarch,  as  the  nature 
of  his  subject  did  not  allow  him  to  pass  it  over  in 
siience.  The  omission,  moreover,  of  the  history, 
not  only  of  Samuel  but  also  of  Eli,  indicates  an 
author  who.  living  in  an  age  very  near  that  of  Eli, 
considered  his  history  as  generally  known,  because 
so  recent.  The  exact  time  when  the  appendix  was 
added  to  the  book  of  Judges  cannot  indeed  be 
determ;ned,  but  its  author  certainly  lived  in  an 
age  much  later  than  that  of  the  recorded  events. 
In  his  time  the  period  of  the  events  which  he 
rotates  had  been  long  forgotten:  which  may 
be  inferred  from  the  frequent  chronological  for- 
mula, '  in  those  days  there  was  no  ting  in  Israel ' 
(ch.  xvii.  6);  and  certain  particulars  of  his 
narrative  could  no  longer  be  ascertained,  which 
causey  him  to  omit  tlie  name  of  the  Levite 
whose  history  is  given  in  ch.  xix.  In  his  time 
a'so  the  house  of  God  was  no  longer  in  Shiloh 
(ch.  xviii.  31);  and  it  will  be  recollected  that 
it  was  David  who  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem. 
The  author  knew  also  that  the  posterity  of  Jona- 
than were  priests  of  the  graven  image  in  Dan,  or 
Laish,  '  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land' 

pNH  nta  DV  *W  (ch.  xviii.  30>  This 
Utter  circumstance  proves,  as  already  observed 
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by  Le  CI  ere  and  others,  that  the  appendix  waft 
not  published  until  after  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, or  at  least  until  after  that  of  Israel  by 
Shalmaneser  and  Esar-haddon.  It  cannot  be  un- 
derstood of  the  domination  of  the  Philistines  over 
the  Israelites,   which  would   very  improperly  b« 

called  yi^Tl  JYPJ,  this  expression  always  im- 
plying the  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country.  The  circumstance  that  the  author,  in 
mentioning  Shiloh,  adds,  '  which  is  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  '  (ch.  xxi.  12),  and  that  the  topogra- 
phical description  of  the  site  of  Shiloh  is  given 
(ch.  xxi.  19),  has  led  some  interpreters  to  assert 
that  the  author  of  the  appendix  must  have  been 
a  foreigner,  as  to  an  Israelite  such  remarks  would 
have  appeared  trivial  (see  Brief e  einiger  Hol- 
landisehen  Gottesgelehrten  uber  R.  Simon's 
kritische  Geschichte  des  A.  T.,  edited  by  Le 
Clerc  at  Zurich,  p.  490).  The  inference  is  cer- 
tainly specious,  but  to  judge  of  it  duly  we  must 
look  at  the  context.  The  first  passage  runs  thus  : 
'  And  they  found  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Jabesh-gilead  four  hundred  young  virgins  that 
had  known  no  man,  and  they  brought  them  unto 
the  camp  to  Shiloh,  which  is  in  the  la?id  of 
Canaan.''  The  second  passage  is  :  '  There  is  a 
fe.ist  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh  yearly,  in  a  place 
which  is  on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  highway  that  goes  up  from  Bethel  to 
Shechem,  and  en  the  south  of  Lebonah."  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  first  passage  Shiloh  is  opposed  to 
Jabesh  in  Gilead,  a  town  without  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  that  this  led  the  author  to  add  to 
Shiloh  that  it  was  in  Canaan.  The  second 
passage  describes  not  the  site  of  Shiloh,  but  of  a 
place  in  its  neighbourhood,  where  an  annual 
feast  was  celebrated,  when  the  daughters  of  Shiloh 
came  out  to  dance,  to  sing,  and  to  play  on  in- 
struments of  music.  The  author  thus  enabled 
his  readers,  .and  all  those  who  had  never  been  at 
Shiloh,  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  festival,  and 
to  find  its  scene  without  the  employment  of  a 
guide;  his  topographical  observation  was  cal- 
culated to  raise  the  interest  of  his  narrative,  and 
was  consequently  very  proper  and  judicious.  It 
cannot,  there  ore,  authorize  us  to  infer  that  he  was 
a  foreigner. 

III.  Character  of  the  Book. — Parts  of  the 
work  are  undoubtedly  taken  from  ancient  records 
and  genealogies,  others  from  traditions  and  oral 
information.  From  ancient  authentic  documents 
are  probably  copied  the  song  of  Deborah  (ch.  v.), 
the  beautiful  parable  of  Jotham  (ch.  ix.  8-1;)),  and 
the  beginning  of  Samson's  epinician,  or  triumphal 
poem  (ch.  xv.  16).  In  their  genealogies  the 
Hebrews  usually  inserted  also  some  historical 
accounts,  and  from  this  source  may  have  been 
derived  the  narrative  of  the  circumstances  that 
preceded  the  conception  of  Samson,  which  were 
given  as  the  parents  related  them  to  others  (ch. 
xiii.).  These  genealogies  were  sometimes  further 
illustrated  by  tradition,  and  several  incidents  in 
the  history  of  Samson  appear  to  have  been  derived 
from  this  kind  of  information.  But  on  many 
points  tradition  offered  nothing,  or  the  author 
rejected  its  information  as  not  genuine,  and  un- 
worthy of  belief.  Thus  it  is  that  of  Tola,  Jair, 
Ibzan,  Elon,  and  AUlon,  tlie  author  gives  only  th« 
number  of  yea»rs  that  they  governed  and  th« 
number  o(  their  chili  ren,  but  relates  none  of  theb 
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transactions  (ch.  x.  1-5;  xii.  8,  9, 11,  13).  In  some 
instances  the  very  words  -of  the  ancient  documents 
which  the  author  used  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
served ;  and  this  proves  the  care  with  which  he 
composed.  Thus  in  the  first  division  of  our 
book,  hut  nowhere  else,  rich  and  powerful  men 
*re  described  as- men  riding  on  ass-colts  D'TtS"! 

BHW  hi!  (ch.  x.  4  ;  xii.  14,  &c).  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  phrase  occurs  also  in  the  song  of 
Deborah,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
out  in  her  time  (ch.  v.  9,  10):  i  My  heart  is 
towards  the  governors  of  Israel,  that  ottered  them- 
selves willingly  among  the  people.  Speak  ye 
that  ride  on  white  asses,  ye  that  sit  in  judgment.' 
In  the  appendix  also  of  this  book,  but  nowhere 
else,  a  priest  Mas  the  honorary  title  of  father  given 
him  (ch.  xvii.  10;  xviii.  19).  But  though  the 
author  sometimes  retained  the  words  of  his  sources, 
still  the  whole  of  the  composition  is  written  in  a 
particular  style,  distinguishing  it  from  all  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  idea  of  the 
Israelites  being  overcome  by  their  enemies,  he 
expresses  often  jn  this  way  :  '  The  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  sold  them 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,'  HliT  f]X  "UT! 

DrpTiK  th  D-inon  wina*a  (ch.n.u;  in.  8; 

iv.  2;  x.  7).  A  courageous  and  valiant  warrior 
is  described  as   a   person    upon  whom    rests  the 

spirit  of  Jehovah,  \hv  iThT  TV\~\  *K\T\\  or  as  a 
person  whom  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  clothed,  111*1 

pjm  nx  n*?3$>  mrv  (ch.  vi.  34 ;  ix.  29 ;  xiv. 

6,  19;  xv.  14,  &c). 

IV.  Authority  ok  the  Book. — It  was  pub- 
lished at  a  time  when  the  events  related  were 
generally  known,  and  when  the  venn-ity  of  the 
author  could  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the 
Original  documents.  Several  of  its  narratives  are 
confirmed  by  the  books  of  Samuel  (com p.  Jndg. 
iv.  2;  vi.  14;  xi.,  with  i  Sam.  xii.  9-12  :  Jndg. 
ix.  53  witli  2  Sam.  xi.  21).  The  Psalms  not 
only  allude  to  the  book  of  Judges  (comp.  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  11,  with  Jndg.  vii.  25),  but  copy  from  it 
entire  verses  (comp.  Ps.  lxviii.  8.  9;  xcvii.  5; 
with  .h*dg.  v.  4,  5j.  Philo  and  Josephus  knew 
the  liook,  and  made  use  of  it  in  their  own 
compositions.  The  New  Testament  alludes  to 
it  in  several  places  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  13-23 
with  Jndg.  xiii.  5;  xvi.  17;  Acts  xiii.  '20; 
Fleli.  xi.  32).  This  external  evidence  in  support 
of  the  authority  of  the  book  of 'Judges  is  corro- 
borated by  many  internal  proof*  of  its  authen- 
ticity. All  it-;  narratives  are  in  character  u  ith 
the  age  to  which  they  belorl'_r,  and  Agree  with  t lie 
natural  OrdeTof'thitlgS.  We  !'md  here  that  shot  I  ly 
alter  tin-  (iealh  of'.lovitia  the  H»-bte\\  nation  had, 
by  seveial  vm-i-mi,  -  Mined  courage  and  Im-couic 
valorous  (cb.  i-  and  xi\.);  hut  that  it  afleiwaidg 
turm  d  ii»  ftgl  i<ul»ure,  preferred  a  quirt  life,  and 
allowed  the  (  anaanitts  to  ieside  in  its  fenitoiy 
»n  cu  i-idi'iMiHiii  irf  atiibite  imposed  on  them, 
when      In-   original    plan  was    that    thev  should  l,e 

ex|»elh'd.     TIuh  <  niiu^eil  th-ir  character  entifeli  t 

(Ley  beeatYM  e nominate  and  indolent  -  a  result 
which  we  find  iii  the  CAM  of  all  nation*  who, 
from  a  nomad'e  and  warlike  life,  turn  to  agri- 
culture. Tlie  hifere.iMi-r  with  their,  heather, 
n*'/niiouis     fie,|Meutly    led     1 1 1«*    unei  1 1  f  I  \  at  ed    Hf- 

blfoWJ  to  Molatr)  ;  and  th.-t,  again,  fun  lier  pre- 
pared  tl -ui    tor   setvita4e.     The]    were   cotise- 
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quently  overpowered  and  oppressed  by  their 
heathen  neighbours.  The  first  subjugation,  in- 
deed, by  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  they  endured 
but  eight  years  ;  but  the  second,  more  severe,  by 
Kglon,  lasted  longer :  it  was  tlie  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  public  spirit  having  gradually 
more  and  more  declined,  and  of  Eglon  having 
removed  his  residence  to  Jericho  with  a  view  of 
closely  watching  all  their  movements  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  v.  5).  When 'Ehud  sounded  the  trumpet 
of  revolt,  the  whole  nation  no  longer  rose  in  arms, 
but  only  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Ephraim  (ch. 
iii.  27)  ;  and  when  Barak  called  to  arms  against 
Sisera,  many  tribes  remained  quietly  with  theii 
herds  (ch.  v.  14,  15,  26,  28).  Of  the  30,000  mer 
who  offered  to  follow  Gideon,  he  could  make  use 
of  no  more  than  300.  this  small  number  only 
being,  as  it  would  seem,  filled  with  true  patriotism 
and  courage.  Thus  the  people  had  sunk  gradually, 
and  deserved  for  forty  years  to  bear  the  yoke  of  ft* 
Philistines,  to  whom  they  had  the  meanness  ii> 
deliver  Samson,  who,  however,  loosed  the  couls 
with  which  he  was  tied,  and  killed  a  large  number 
of  them  (ch.  xv.).  It  is  impossible  to  consider 
such  an  historical  work,  which  perfectly  agiees 
with  the  natural  course  of  things,  as  a  fiction  :  at 
tljat  early  period  of  authorship,  no  writer  could 
have,  from  fancy,  depicted  the  character  of  tt.e. 
Hebrews  so  conformably  with  nature  and  esta- 
blished facts.  All  in  this  book  breathes  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  world.  Martial  law  we  rind  In  it,  as 
could  not  tint  be  expected,  hard  and  wild.  The 
conquered  people  are  subjected  to  rough  treat  - 
ment,  as  is  the  case  in  the  wars  of  all  uncivilized 
people;  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are  destroyed 
wholesale  (ch.  viii.  16,  17;  xx.).  Hospitality 
and  the  protection  of  strangers  received  as  guests 
is  considered  the  highest  virtue:  a  father  will 
rather  lesign  his  daughter  than  allow  violence  to 
be  done  to  a  stranger  who  stops  in  his  house  for 
the  night  (ch.  xix.  ;   comp.  Gen.  xix.) 

In  the  state  of  oppression  in  which  the  Hebrews 
often  found  themselves  during  the  period  from 
Joshua  to  Eli,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  men, 
filled  with  heroism,  should  now  and  then  rise  ub 
and  call  the  people  to  arms  in  order  to  deliver 
them  fiom  their  enemies.  Such  valiant  men 
introduced  by  our  author,  and  lie  extols  them, 
indeed,  highly  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  is  not 
silent  respecting  their  faults,  as  may  l>e  aeew  in 
the  instances  of  Ehud,  whom  he  reports  to  have 
murdered  a  king  to  recover  liberty  for  his  count tv 
(ch.  iii.  16,  sq.)  ;  of  Gideon,  who  is  recorded  to 
have  punished  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth  and 
lVnuel  cruelly,  for  having  refused  bread  to  his 
weary  troops  (ch.  viii.  16,  17);  and  of  Jephthah. 
who  vows  a  vow  that  it*  he  should  return  hom< 
as  a  conqueror  of  the  Ammonite-;,  he  would  ofl'ej 
a>  a  burnt-offering  whatever  should  first  come  out 

of  the  door  of  Ids  house  to  meet  him  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  tins  Inconsiderate  vow,  his  only  daug-htei 
i-  sacrificed  by  a  savage  father,  u ho  thus  i„ ,  illl( 
offender  against  :  Mosaic  law,  which 
expressly  forbid-  human  immolations  |  ch.  xi.  !)  I 
1  i  cumot  be  a  fiction  ;  it  is  no  panegyric  on 
I  i  ■■  1  to  liesci  ib«-  them  in  the  manner  the  author 
h.n  done.  And  this  frank,  impartial  tone 
the  whore  work.      It    begins    n  i'h    d  tin 

I     n  lite*   a-  a   refau  toi  y   and  uati     |  eonh 

Olid    the   append?*   ends  with    the   statement    at  a 
ie  comnntt.  a  by  tile  H<  man.  I  .t  |  tbfl 
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most  disastrous  consequences.  At  the  same  time 
due  praise  is  bestowed  on  acts  of  generosity  and 
j  istice,  and  valiant  feats  are  carefully  recorded. 

But  are  not  the  exploits  of  its  heroes  exag- 
gerated in  our  book,  like  those  of  Sesostris,  Semi- 
i  amis,  and  Hercules  ?  Their  deeds  are,  no  doubt, 
often  splendid ;  but  they  do  not  surpass  belief, 
provided  we  do  not  add  to  the  narrative  anything 
which  the  original  text  does  not  sanction,  nor  give 
to  particular  words  and  phrases  a  meaning  which 
does  not  belong  to  them.  Thus,  when  we  read 
that  '  Shamgar  slew  of  the  Philistines  600  men' 
^ch.  iii.  31),  it  would  have  been  more  correct  if 
the  Hebrew  "^M  had  been  rendered  by  '  put  to 
flight;'  and  it  should  be  further  recollected,  that 
Shamgar  is  not  stated  to  have  been  alone  and 
unassisted  in  repelling  the  enemy:  he  did  it,  no 
doubt,  supported  by  those  brave  men  whose 
leader  he  was.  It  frequently  happens  that  to 
the  leader  is  attributed  what  has  been  performed 
by  his  followers.  We  find  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3)  that 
Jonathan  repulsed  the  Philistines,  and  no  one 
doubts  that  it  was  done  by  the  1000  men  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  We  read 
alao  (1  Sam.  xviii.  7)  that  'Saul  has  slain  his 
thousands,  and  David  ■  his  ten  thousands,'  but  of 
course  with  the  assistance  of  troops;  and  many 
more  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted on  the  same  principle,  as  1  Sam.  xviii. 
27  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  2.  Nor  can  it  offend  when,  in 
the  passage  quoted  above,  it  is  said  that  Shamgar 
repelled  the  Philistines  with  an  ox -goad  ;  for  this 
was  exactly  the  weapon  which  an  uncultivated 
Oriental  warrior,  who  had  been  brought  up  to 
husbandry,  would  choose  in  preference  to  other 
instruments  of  oience.  From  the  description 
which  travellers  give  of  it,  it  appears  to  have  been 
well  suited  to  such  a  purpose  [Agriculture]. 
It.  is,  however,  chiefly  the  prodigious  strength  of 
Samson  which  to  very  many  readers  seems  exag- 
gerated, and  surpassing  all  belief.  He  is,  e.  g., 
reported  to  have,  unarmed,  slain  a  lion.  (ch. 
xiv.  5,  6)  ;  to  have  caught  300  jackals  (D^W), 
bound  their  tails  to  one  another,  put  a  firebrand 
between  two  tails,  and  let  them  go  into  the  stand- 
ing corn  of  the  Philistines,  which  was  thus  burnt 
up  (ch.  xv.  4,  5,  8) ;  to  have  broken,  with  perfect 
ease,  the  new  cords  with  which  his  arms  were 
bound,  &c.  (ch.  xv.  14  ;  xvi.  7-9,  1 1).  Now,  there 
is  in  these  and  other  recorded  feats  of  Samson  no- 
thing which  ought  to  create  difficulty,  for  history 
affords  many  instances  of  men  of  extraordinary 
strength,  of  whom  Goliath  among  the  Philistines 
is  not  the  least  remarkable  ;  and  for  others  we  re- 
fer to  T.  Ludolf,  Historic/,  sEthiopice,  i.  10  ;  to  the 
Ada  Dei  per  Francos,  i.  75,  314;  and  to  Schil- 
Iinger,  Missionsbericht,  iv.  79.  Lions  were  also 
slain  by  other  persons  unarmed,  as  by  David 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  36)  and  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20).  The  explanation  of  Samson's,  other  great 
exploits  will  be  found  under  his  name  [Samson]. 
It  will  be  easy  to  show  that,  when  properly  under- 
stood, they  do  not  necessarily  exceed  the  limits  of 
human  power.  Extraordinary  indeed  they  were; 
but  they  are  not  alleged  by  the  Scripture  itself  to 
have  been  supernatural.  Those,  however,  who  do 
nold  them  to  have  been  supernatural  cannot  reason- 
ably take  exception  to  them  on  the  ground  of  their 
extraordinary  character.  A  cautious  reader  may, 
perhaps,  resol  ve  on  abstaining  entirely  from  giving 
ilia  views  of  Samson's  feats;  but,  at  all  events, 
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he  will  not  presume  to  say  that  they  exceed 
human  power,  and  are.  fabulous.  He  may  say 
that  they  do  not  necessarily  exceed  human  power, 
and  are  therefore  neither  supernatural  on  the  oue 
hand,  nor  fabulous  on  the  other ;  or  if  he  believe* 
them  above  human  power,  he  must  admit  that 
they  are  supernatural,  and  will  .have  no  right  to 
conclude  that  they  are  fabulous.  Considering 
the  very  remote  period  at  which  our  book  wai 
written — considering  also  the  manner  of  viewing 
and  describing  events  and  persons  which  pre- 
vailed with  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  which  very 
much  differs  from  that  of  our  age — taking,  more- 
over, into  account  the  brevity  of  the  nairatives, 
whicli  consist  of  historical  fragments,  we  may 
well  wonder  that  there  do  not  occur  in  it  more 
difficulties,  and  that  not  more  doubts  have  been 
raised  as  to  its  historical  authority  (see  Herder, 
Geist  der  Hebraischen  Poesie,  ii.  250.  59  ;  Eich- 
horn,  Repertorium  der  Biblischen  und  Morgen- 
liindischen  Litteratio;  vii.  78). — J.  v.  H. 

JUDGMENT- HALL.  TlpairApiov  occurs 
Matt,  xxvii.  27  ;  Mark  xv.  16  ;  John  xviii.  28, 
33;  xix.  9;  Acts  xxiii.  35;  Phil.  i.  13;  in  all 
which  places  the  Vulgate  has  prcetorium.  The 
English  version,  however,  uses  preetorium  but 
once  only,  and  then  unavoidably,  Mark  xv.  16, 
*  The  hall  called  Prsetorium.'  In  all  the  other 
instances  it  gives  an  explanation  of  the  word 
rather  than  a  translation  :  thus,  Matt,  xxvii.  27, 
'  the  common-hall ;'  margin, '  or  governor's  house  :' 
John  xviii.  28,  33,  *  the  judgment-hall  ;'  margin, 
\  or  Pilate's  house  :'  Philipp.  i.  13,  '  the  palace  ;' 
margin,  '  or  Caesar's  court.'  The  object  of  the 
translators,  probably,  was  to  make  their  version 
intelligible  to  the  mere  English  reader,  and  to 
"exhibit  the  various  senses  in  which  they  consi- 
dered the  word  to  be  used  in  the  several  passages. 
It  is  plainly  one  of  the  many  Latin  words  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament  [Latinisms],  being 
the  word  prcetorium  in  a  Greek  dress,  a  deri- 
vative from  prcetor ;  which  latter,  from  preeeo, '  tc 
go  before,'  was  originally  applied  by  the' Romans 
to  a  military  officer — the  general.  But  because  the 
Romans  subdued  many  countries  and  reduced 
them  to  provinces,  and  governed  them  afterwards, 
at  first  by  the  generals  who  had  subdued  them; 
or  by  some  other  military  commanders,  the  word 
praetor  came  ultimately  to  be  used  for  any  civil 
governor  of  a  province,  whether  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  war  or  not ;  and  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  Chief  Justice,  having  a  council  asso- 
ciated with  him  (Acts  xxv.  12).  Accordingly 
the  word  praetorium,  also,  which  originally  sig- 
nified the  general's  tent  in  a  camp,  came  at 
length  to  be  applied  to  the  residence  of  the  civil 
governor  in  provinces  and  cities  (Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
v.  12) ;  and  being  properly  an  adjective,  as  is  also 
its  Greek  representative,  it  was  used  to  signify 
whatever  appertained  to  the  praetor  or  governor ; 
for  instance,  his  residence,  either  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  it,  as  his  dwelling-house,  or  the  place 
where  he  administered  justice,  or  even  the  large 
enclosed  court  at  the  entrance  to  the  praetorian 
residence  (Bynaeus,  De  Morte  Jes.  Christ,  ii.  407, 
Amst.  1696). 

These  observations  serve  to  elucidate  the  several 
uses  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
have,  however,  much  exercised  the  ingenuity  and 
research  of  many  eminent  scholars,  as  may  b* 
seen  upon  referring  to  Pitisci  Lex.  Aniiq  Raman* 
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t.  v.  *  Prajjorium.'  Upon  comparing  the  instances 
in  which  the  evangelists  mention  the  praetorium, 
it  will  be  seen,  first,  that  it  was  the  residence  of 
Pilate  ;  for  that  which  John  relates  in  ch.  xviii. 
28,  '  Then  led  they  Jesus  fro.m  Caiaphas  into  the 
praetorium,'  &c,  is  most  certainl y  the  same  incident 
which  Luke  relates  in  ch.  xxiii.  1,  |  And  the  whole 
multitude  arose  and  led  him  to  Pilate,'  &c.  A 
collation  of  the  subsequent  verses  in  each  passage 
will  place  this  point  beyond  doubt.  Nonnus 
•ays,  that  leaving  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  they 
<ook  Jesus  els  Z6fxou  rjyep6i/os,  '  to  the  governor's 
house.'  This  residence  of  Pilate  seems  to  have 
been  the  magnificent  palace  built  by  Herod, 
situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  upper  city,  west 
«/f  the  temple  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  9.  3),  and  over- 
looking the  temple  (xx.  8.  11).  The  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are,  that  the  Roman  procurators, 
whose  ordinary  residence  was  at  Caesarea  (Acts 
xxiii.  23,  &c. ;  xxv.  l,&c.),  took  up  their  resi- 
dence iu  this  palace  when  they  visited  .Jerusalem, 
their  tribunal  being  erected  iu  the  open  court  or 
area  before  it.  Thus  Josephus  states  that  Florus 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  palace  (eV  tois  fiacri- 
\eiois  aukifcrai)  ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  had 
his  tribunal  set  up  before  it,  and  sat  upon  it  (De 
Bell.  Jud.  li.  14.  8).  Philo  expressly  says  that 
the  palace,  which  had  hitherto  been  Herod's,  was 
now  called  t^v  oIk'iow  tup  eTnTfiSiroov,  \  the  house  of 
the  praetors'  (LegaLadCaium,  p.  1033,  ed.  Franc). 
Secondly,  the  word  is  applied  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, by  synecdoche,  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
praetorian  residence.  Thus,  Matt,  xxvii.  27,  and 
Marl',  xv.  16,  •  And  the  soldiers  led  Jesus  away 
into  the  hall  called  Praetorium,  and  gathered 
unto  them  the  whole  band,  and  they  clothed  him 
with  purple,'  &c. ;  where  the  word  rather  refers  to 
the  court  or  area  in  front  of  the  praetorium,  t)r 
some  other  court  where  the  procurator's  guards 
were  stationed.  In  John  xix.  9,  the  word  seems 
Applied,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  consi- 
dered, to  Pilate's  private  examination  room.  In 
like  manner,  when  Felix  '  commanded  Paul  to  be 
kept  in  Herod's  praetorium '  (Acts  xxiii.  25),  the 
words  apply  not  only  to  the  whole  palace  ori- 
ginally built  at  ("a-sarea  by  Herod,  and  now  most 
likely  inhabited  by  the  pia-tor,  but  also  to  the 
keep  or  donjon,  a  prison  tor  confining  offenders, 
such  as  existed  in  our  ancient  royal  palaces  and 
grand  baronial  castlef*  Thirdly,  in  the  remain- 
ing instance  of  the  word,  Phil.  i.  3,  '  So  that  my 
bond*  in  Chriit  are  maiiifc-t  in  all  the  prsrtorium,' 
'  palace,"  it  i-i,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  commen- 
tators, used  by  hypalla^i.'  to  signify  the  pr<vtoriati 
cum])  at  Jl"iur.  ;i  ItLftcJ  lu»dy  of  Uoups  cia intituled 
t>y  Augustus  to  guard  his  pCr$OU  and  to  have 
"■  of  t lie  city,  the  'cui twite  piu'lorianaj '  (Suet. 
I'U).  :J7  ;  ('.<iu<l.  IU  |  .\rr.  £j  Tacitus,  Annul. 
xu.  69)j  mi  tint  tltfi  wolds  of  the  apostle  ually 
inej.li,  '  M\  l,oiids  in  (  hrtft  .ue  iuanif'-,t  to  all 
the  |.r;i'l.)i  .in>,  and    bjf  ih.ir   ini.ins  to  the   public 

•1  large'  (Bloomtteld's  Hccph*h>  Pynopt.,  in  loc). 

The  piafccl  of  this  I  .imp  was  the  <jt par  utt kZdpxOS 

to    whose   <  1 1 . ii  e    Paul    vem    committed    (A<u 
jixviii.  2'  ue   youngnr  A-n|ipa   wm  once 

unpri  "in  d  bj  ti  i  ofli<  m  .it  ti..  .  \|  i. ».  command 

ok     the    Kin|iuui    TibetlUJ      J  </.    x\ni. 

ti.     *i  ;      OUliaUMD,     '1'i'l'in/r.     ,,,  %      a    '     ./, 

tj  in.  'J;   l'< ti/iiiiiii -.  l>-  ''/  ificatione 

tl  usu  voi  urn  I'nt/'i  «.s  -  ,'   /'/■/  /      ...   li.mk    In 
Ptruouiu*,      Duyuiailuj     cum      in  no      lluboo, 
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Lugdun.  Bat.  1696 ;  Shorzius,  De  Prcetorio 
Pilati  in  Exercit.  Phil.  Hag.  Com.  1774  ;  Zor- 
nius,  Opuscula  Sacra,  ii.  699;  Winer,  liibl.  Peal- 
W'&rterbuch,  art.  '  Richthaus'). — J.  F.  D. 

JUDITH  ('loi/Sid;  or  'IouStjO,  Judet/i,  as  in  the 
English  version,  and  in  Origen)  [Apocrypha], 
the  name  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  or  deutero- 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  placed 
in  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrine  version  between 
the  books  of  Tobit  and  Esther,  In  its  external 
form  this  book  bears  the  character  of  the  record 
of  an  historical  event,  describing  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Assyrians  by  the  Jews  through  the 
prowess  of  a  woman. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  narrative: — 
Nebuchadnezzar,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Greek, 
Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  having, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  conquered  and 
taken  Arphaxad,  by  whom  his  territory  had  been 
invaded,  formed  the  design  of  subduing  the  people 
of  Asia  to  the  westward  of  Nineveh  Ins  capital, 
who  had  declined  to  aid  him  against  Arphaxad. 
With  this  view  he  sent  his  general,  Holofernes,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  soon  made  him- 
self master  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Libya,  Cilicia, 
and  Idunuea.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast 
made  a  voluntary  submission;  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  their  territories  from  being  laid 
waste,  their  sacred  groves  burned,  and  their  icicls 
destroyed,  in  order  that  divine  honours  should  be 
paid  only  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Holofeines,  having 
finally  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (ch.  i. 
3),  remained  inactive  for  a  whole  month — or  tw.», 
according  to  the  Latin  version.  But  the  Jews, 
who  had  not  long  returned  from  captivity,  ami 
who  had  just  restored  their  temple  and  its  worship 
prepared  for  war  under  the  direction  of  their  bignh 
priest  Joacim,  or  Eliakim,  and  the  senate.  The 
high-priest  addressed  letters  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethulia  (Gr.  BervAova)  and  Betomestham,  near 
Esdraelon  (ch.  iv.  6),  charging  them  to  guard  the 
passes  of  the  mountains.  The  Jews  at  'the  same 
time  kept  a  fast,  and  called  upon  God  for  protec- 
tion against  their  enemies.  Holofernes,  astonished 
at  their  audacity  and  preparations,  inquired  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  uho  these  jK'ople  weie. 
Achior,  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites  informed 
him  of  the  histoiy  of  the  .lews,  adding,  that  if 
they  offended  their  Goil  he  would  deliver  t iteui 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  that  otherwise 
they  would  be  invincible,.  Ilolofeiiies,  houever, 
prepares  to  lay  siege  to  Bethulia,  and  commences 
ojwiations  by  taking  the  mountain  passes,  .»nd  in- 
tercepting the  water,  in  order  to  coin] el  the  inhahit- 
ant  .>  to  ^niieiider.  ()y.ia>,  the  goverUOl  of  the  City, 
holds  out  as  long  as  possible  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
thirty-four  da\  9  Siege,  the  inhabitant*  ate  reduced 
to  that  degree  of  distress  fiora  drought,  that   the** 

are  deleinjine.l  to  sin  icndi  l  miles,  relieved  v.  it  Inn 
five  days.      .Meantime  Judith,  a  )  ieh  tiltd  licaut  if.d 

woman,  the  widow  of  Mmiesw  i,  fortns  the  patriotic 
n   of  delivering    the    city  and    the    nation. 

With     this    view    de-     I  the    governor     I     J 

ehh  is    to    g|VC    up  all  U (Tender,    and    to 

permit  thi  j  u   be  "p<  n<  d  u>i  her. 

Arrayed   in  rich  attire,  she  proceed*  to  the  camp 

ol'  llolofemes,  attended  omy  b)  hci  tl  .n  m^ 

.i    bag   of   pi"  idinitted    iim>   thrf 

ace  "i    Holufernes,    and    informs    him    tlui 
me  Jea  I  could   not    be  ov<  .  mii>j 

n  n, a  ned  faithfuJ  toOoU,  kml  that  dn->  hat)  nun 
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tinned  against  Him  in  converting  to  their  own 
use  the  tithes,  which  were  sacred  to  the  priests 
aloue  ;  and  tliat  she  had  fled  from  the  city  to 
escape  the  impending  and  inevitable  destruction 
which  awaited  it.  She  obtains  leave  to  remain 
in  the  camp,  with  the  liberty  of  retiring  by  night 
for  the  purpose  of  prayer,  and  promises  that  at 
the  proper  moment  she  will  herself  be  the  guide 
of  Holofernes  to  the  very  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Judith  is  favourably  entertained;  Holofernes  is 
smitten  with  her  charms,  gives  her  a  magnificent 
entertainment,  at  which,  having  drunk  too  freely, 
he  is  shut  up  with  her  alone  in  the  tent.  Taking 
advantage  of  her  opportunity,  while  he  is  sunk  in 
sleep,  she  seizes  his  falchion  and  strikes  off  his 
head.  Giving  it  to  her  maid,  who  was  outside 
the  tent  door,  she  leaves  the  camp  as  usual,  under 
pretence  of  devotion,  and  returns  to  Bethulia,  dis- 
playing the  head  of  Holoferiirs.  The  Israelites, 
next  morning,  fall  on  the  Assyrians,  who,  panic- 
stuuck  at  the  loss  of  their  general,  are  soon  dis- 
comfited, leaving  an  immense  spoil  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies  The  whole  concludes  with  the 
triumphal  song  of  Judith,  who. accompanies  all 
Ihe  people  to  Jerusalem  to  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord.  After  this  she  returns  to  her  native  city 
Bethulia,  gives  freedom  to  her  maid,  and  dies  at 
the  advanced  age  of  105  years.  The  Jews  enjoying 
a  profound  and  happy -peace,  a  yearly  festival 
(according  to  the  Vulgate)  is  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  victory. 

The  difficulties,  historical,  chronological,  and 
geographical,  comprised  in  the  narrative  of  Judith 
are  so  numerous  and  serious  as  to  be  held  by 
many  divines  altogether  insuperable.  Events, 
times,  and  manners  are  said  to  be  confounded,  and 
the  chronology  of  the  times  before  and  those  after 
the  exile,  of  the  Persi  in  and  Assyrian,  and  even 
of  the  Maccabeean  period,  confusedly  and  unac- 
countably blended. 

The  first  and  greatest  difficulty  is  to  fix  the 
period  when  the  alleged  events  took  place.  Those 
who  place  them  before  the  exile  are  divided  in 
opinion  between  the  time  of  Manasses  and  that  ot 
Zedekiah.  Among  those  who  refer  the  history  to 
the  time  of  Manasseh  areCalmet  (Commentary), 
Prideaux  (Co/mectiuu),  Montfaucon,  who  places 
the  scene  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (Hist. 
Ver.  .Judith.),  and  Bellarmine  (De  Verbo  Dei). 
These  writers  consider  Nebuchadnezzar  to  be  the 
same  with  Saosduchin.  See  also  Lud.  Capell 
(Comm.  Crit.).  and  Huet  CD  em.  Evangel.). 

-  As  the  events  in  Judith  are  positively  asserted  to 
have  taken  place  alter  the  captivity  (ch.  iv.  3  :  v. 
IS,  19  in  the  Greek  ;  ch.  v.  22,  23  in  the  Vulgate), 
the  commentators  who  adopt  the  view  just  referred 
ro  assume  tltat  it  is  only  some  temporary  and 
transient  captivity  (as  that  of  Manasseh)  which 
is  here  meant.  Gilmet  is  not  disconcerted  by 
supposing  that  Judith  might  in  this  case  be  sixty- 
three  or  sixty  years  old,-'  being  then  what  we  call 
a  fine  woman,  and  having  an  engaging  air  and 
person,'  '  likely,'  adds  Du  Pin,  'to  charm  an  old 
general.'  Jahn,  however,  maintains  that  it  would 
t>e  altogether  inconsist.nt  with  historical  truth 
Ko  assert  that  the  Jews  had  no  idols  in  the  reign 
of  Manasseh  (ch.  viii.  \^). 

The  reign  of  Zedekiah  lias  been  held  by  others 
as  the  era  of  Judith  :  and  Genebrard  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Judith  is  Nebuchad- 
aezzar    the  Great     [Nkbuchadnuzzar].     Jahn 


conceives  that  the  author  .of  Judith  confounds 
Nebuchadnezzar  with  Nereglissor,  who,  in  pre- 
paring his  expedition  against  the  Medes,  invited 
the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Carians,  Cappadociana, 
Cilicians,  Paphlagonians,  and  other  neighbouring 
nations  to  the  war,  when,  however,  he  was  himself 
overcome  and  slain  by  Cyrus  (Bibl.  Archaol. 
part  ii.  torn.  i.  §  47,  p.  210). 

Those  who  consider  the  events  recorded  in  Judith 
to  have  taken  place  after  the  captivity,  find  equal 
•difficulty  in  fixing  the  era.  The  most  ancient 
tradition  of  the  Jews  (preserved  by  Eusebius  in 
his  Chronicon)  considers  Cambyses  as  the  Nebu- 
chadnezzar of  Judith.  Julius  Africanus,  who  is 
followed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Professor  Alher,  of 
Pesth,  ascribes  the  history  to  the  time  of  Xerxes, 
others  to  that,  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Whiston, 
Hist,  of  the  Old  Test.),  or  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus 
(Sulpitius  Severus,  Hist.  Sac.  ii.  12).  Jahn  (In- 
trod.)  maintains  that  there  was  no  time  after  the 
exile  when  it  was  possible  for  these  events  to  have 
taken  place,  for  he  observes  that  the  Jews  were 
subject  to  the  Persians  for  207  years  after  which 
they  were  subject  to  Alexander  the  Great,  then  to 
the  Ptolemies,  and  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  until  they 
obtained  their  independence.  The  only  time  to 
which  they  could  possibly  be  referred  is  that  of 
Antiochus  Epiphines,  but  this  supposition  is  in- 
consistent with  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  hut 
recently  returned  from  captivity,  and  restored  the 
worship  of  God  in  the  Temple.  The  geographical 
difficulties  are  equally  embarrassing. 

While  some  have  endeavoured  to  account  for 
these  difficulties  by  imputing  them  to  the  errors 
of  transcribers,  others  have  supposed  that  the  boo'c 
of  Judith  could  not  possibly  have  been  intended 
by  its  author  to  be  a  purely  historical  narrative. 
Grotius  conceived  it  to  be  an  allegory,  the  design 
of  which  was  to  encourage  the  Jew3  in  their 
hopes  of  deliverance  from  the  Syrians,  when  the 
Temple  was  polluted  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Judith,  he  says,  represents  the  Jewish  nation ; 
Bethulia,  the  Temple;  the  sword  issuing  from 
them,  the  prayers  of  the  saints  ;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,  the  devil ;  and  Holofernes  (KT13  ID/H, 

the  Officer  of  the  Serpent),  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  wishes  to  overcome  the  beautiful  but  wi- 
dowed Judaea.  The  prayers  of  the  saints  were 
heard,  and  he  was  punished  by  God.  Eliakim, 
the  name  of  the  high-priest,  signifies  that  God  will 
arise.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  this  notion 
of  an  allegory  is  favoured  by  Jahn,  who  main- 
tains that  the  difficulties  are  otherwise  insuperable. 
De  Wette,  however,  considers  that  the  fact  of  Ho- 
lofernes being  an  historical  name  (together  with 
other  reasons),  militates  against  the  notion  of  an 
allegory,  as  maintained  by  Grotius.  The  name 
Holofernes  is  found  in  Appian  (In  Syriac.  c.  47), 
and  in  Polybius  (x.  11).  The  latter  historian 
states  that  Holofernes,  having  conquered  Cappa- 
docia,  lost  it  by  endeavouring  to  change  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  to  introduce  the 
drunken  rites  of  Bacchus;  and  Casaubon  (ad 
Athcn.)  conjectures  that  this  was  the  Holoferneg 
of  Judith.  From  its  termination  the  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Persian  extraction,  as  Tissaphernea 
Artaphernes,  Bargaphemes,  <s<.c. 

Luther  first  conceived  the  idea  that  the  book 
of  Judith  was  a  patriotic  romance,  a  drama  or 
sacred  poem,  written  bv  some  pious  man,  with  t\* 
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Intention  of  showing1  that  God  was  accustomed  to 
ass-ist  the  Israelites  who  had  faith  in  his  premises. 
This  view  was  subsequently  adopted  by  rr.iddeus 
{Hist.  Ecclcs.  V.  T.,  ii.  611.  sq.),  Sender,  and 
Bertholdt.  '  Judith,'  says  Luther,  '  is  a  beautiful 
composition ;  it  is  good,  sound,  and  worthy  of 
being  read  with  attention  by  Christians.  Its  con- 
tents ought  to  be  read  as  the  work  of  a  sacred 
poet,  or  of  a  prophet  animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  instructs  by  the  characters  whom  he  intro- 
duces on  the  stage  to  speak  in  his  name1  (Pref.  to 
Judith).  And  again.  k  If  the  action  pi  Judith 
could  be  justified  by  proof  drawn  from  incontest- 
able historical  documents,  it  would  doubtless 
merit  to  be  received  into  the  number  of  sacred 
books  as  an  excellent  work.' 

Date  of  the  composition,  and  author. — The 
authorship  of  the  book  is  as  uncertain  as  its  date. 
It  is  not  named  either  by  Philo  or  Josephus ;  nor 
have  we  any  indication  whatever  by  which  to 
form  a  conjecture  respecting  its  author.  But  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  it  could  not  have 
been  written  by  a  contemporary,  fiom  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  family  of  Achior  being  men- 
tioned as  still  in  existence,  and  of  the  Festival  of 
Judith  being  still  celebrated.  If  this  festival 
ever  took  place,  it  must  have  been  of  temporary 
duration,  for,  as  Calmet  observes,  no  record  of  it 
can  be  traced  since  the  exile.  Professor  Alber  of 
Pe^th,  however,  maintains  that  it  is  still  recorded 
in  the  Jewish  calendars.  Jalm,  after  Grotins, 
refers  the  date  of  the  book  to  the  Maccabaean 
period,  and  derives  an  argument  for  its  late  cum- 
po-i'ion  from  the  fact  of  the  Feast  of  the  New 
Moon  being  mentioned  (ch,  viii.-  6,  compared 
with  Mark  xv.  12).  DeWette  i {Einlcitung)  con- 
ceives that  the  whole  composition  bespeaks  an 
author  who  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  who  could 
not  have  lived  beyond  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  (the  date  assigned  to 
it  by  Eichhornj,  inasmuch  as  it  is  then  cited 
by  Clement  of  Rome;  but  that  (lie  probability 
is  that  it  wa-  much  eailier  written.  Movers, 
a  Roman  Catholic  Professor  at  Bonn,  a  man  of 
preit  penetration  in  simi'ar  investigations  re- 
specting the  canonical  b.  oks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, endeavours  to  fix  the  dale  of*  its  composition 
In  the  year  B-C.    101.      '  The   author.'  he  observes, 

'  who  lias  transferred  the  geographical  relations 

of    his    own    time    to    a    former    period, "*    makes 
the  Jewish    territory  commence   at    Sevthopolis 

(ch.     iii.     10),      and      makes     Hethulia,      against 

which     Holof.  n  cs    directed    bis    attack,    the    tiist 
Jewish  city    at    the    entrance    into  Jud:ca  (iv.  7), 

*  The    Re\ .  Charles   Fotstet   [Geography  of 
Arabia,   1*1 1     ri  >      '  that   in  the 

book    of  Judith    the    race    of    Lhuiael    is    noticed 
by  their  patron}  fnie  as   extending  to  the  lOUthfft) 

tontines  of  Syria  and  ( Alicia.    Holofernes,  moving 

south    fiom    (  ipoiled   all     the    chihlren    Of 

Baeies  and  the  children  of  Ishmael  which 
towards  the  wilderness,  at  the  south  of  the  land 
of    the   Chill ians.     'I  ha    nidi 

f-lu'li'  i   i  m  iki  •     uientwm    of  "  Phud  and 

fetid  ihabitailti    of    the    lull    country,    or 

Dpi  er  Cilii  ia,  and  thereby  M,ny 

of  Boehart  and  Well*,  who  not  only  cany   I 
nfo  natioos  into  Africa,  bttt  confine  them  exclo* 

••\ely    to    tint     continent       The    march    of    II"', ►- 

inmt  is  wholly  inconsi  lenl  *   Ji  (hi .  m  I 
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eckomng  the  territory  intervening  letween  this 
and  Samaria  as  tributary  to  the  1*»wish  hisjh- 
priesf.  This  state  of  affairs  conti  i  .ed  from  the 
time  of  John  Hyrcanus  to  Pompey 's  invasion  of 
Judaea.  Hyrcanus  had  seized  upon  Samaria,  and 
wrested  Scythopolis,  w  ith  the  surrounding  territory, 
from  Epicrates,  the  general  of  Ptolemy  Lathurus 
(Josephus,  A?Siiq.  xiii.  10.  3),  B.C.  110,  according 
to  Usher.  Put  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  with 
other  acquisitions  of  the  Maccabees,  were  lost  for 
ever  to  the  Jewish  nation,  when  Pompey,  B.C. 
48,  reduced  Judaea  to  its  ancient  limits.  The 
sea-coast  (ch.  iii.  1),  independent  of  the  Jews, 
continued,  since  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  to  be  a  Jewish  possession  ; 
but  Carmel,  which  (ch,i.8)  was  inhabited  by  the 
Gentiles,  was  still  independent  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  he  first  seized  it  after  the  war 
with  Ptolemy  Lathurus  (xiii.  15.  4).  It  is  to 
this  war  that  Movers  considers  the  book  of  Judith 
to  refer,  and  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  written 
after  the  unfortunate  battle  at  Asochis  in  Galilee 
(or  rather  Asophen  on  the  Jordan)  (Movers,  Ueber 
die  Ursprache  der  Dexiterokan.  Buc/ter,  in  the 
Bonner  Zeitschrift,  xiii.  3'i,  sq.).  l)e  \Vett» 
conceives  that  this  hypothesis  is  opposed  by 
the  following  geographical  combinations  : — 1. 
Galilee  belonged  to  the  Asmonaeans,  the  proof  of 
which,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  ceitain",  while 
the  following  indications  thereof  piesent  them- 
selves : — («)  Asochis  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  as  it  received  Ptolemy 
Lathurus  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  12.  4,  cot.  p.  with 
xv.  4).  (6)  Hyrcanus  h;yl  bis  son  Alexandei  '&j+> 
nans  brought  up  in  Galilee  (xiii.  12. 1).  (a)  Anti- 
gonus  returned  from  Galilee  {l)e  Belt.  Jud.  i.  3.  3). 

(d)  Aristobulus  seized  upon  Ituiaea  {Antiq  xiii. 
11.3),  which  presupposes  the  posses-don  of  Galilee. 

(e)  Even  after  the  limits  of  Galilee  were  circum- 
scribed by  Pompey.  it  still  belonged  to  the  Jewish 
high-priest  (l)e  Bdl.  Jud.  i."  10.  I).  2.  Iduma-a 
belonged  to  the  Jewish  state,  but  die  sons  of  Esau 
came  to  Hulofernes  (vii.  8.  18).  3.  If  the  author 
had  the  war  with  Ptolemy  Lathuius  in  view,  the 
irruption  of  Ilolofernes  would  rather  e.ori<epond 
with  the  movements  of  the  Cyprian  aVmy,  which 
proceeded  from  Asochis  to  Sepphuris,  ami  thence 
to  A&Qphen  (EiiileitUng,  §  .')i>7;. 

Ldtiguage  of  Judith.     The  original  langu  , 
i>  uricertain.    Eichhorn  and  Jahn  |  lutroductx 

and    Seller  '  Hiblicdl    Hermann/ ic*),  witii   w 
is    Bertholdt,    conceive    it    to    have  been  (HH.k. 
Calmet  states  on  the  authority  ol'Oii-en  (Ep.  ud 
Africttn  ).  th.if  the  .lews  had    the  book  of  Judith 

in  Hebrew  iti  his  time.    Orbgens  words,  however, 

are,  '  They  make  no  use  of  Tobit,  hot  o(  Jud  th, 
nor    have    they   tin  m    e\eli     in    the    Apocrypha    in 

Hebrew,   as   we   have  leaiued  from  I  hernial  v< 
Jerome    /'  ef.  to  Judith)  states  thai  it  is  written 
in  Chaldee,  iVom  which  he  translated  it,  with  the 
aid  of  an  Intei pieter,  giving  rather  the  senae  I 

the    Words.        He    also      complains     (,f     huiuIhis 

of  incorrect    copies    of  Jud'th    in    th<     I.. 
translation,  which  he  had  expurgated*  retaining 

only    what     was    in    the    (  Main   ol    the 

error*  of  Jerome's  trarulat.  it  can  be  conecte^l  by 
the  ( .  instance,  Ajronjy,  *  .  I 

li  loi  iydnris,  and  Mandated 
IcXa        ':  rat  wa-  mi  -* V  Ku-'nwTai, 

and  turn  |  , 

fiom  which  Jeron..  .->,  and    which    vjricg 
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considerably  from  the  Greek,  betrays,  according 
to  De  Wette,  many  and  undoubted  marks  of  a 
Hebrew  original.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
say  whether  this  was  best  represented  by  the 
Greek  or  by  the  Chaldee.  Jerome  probably 
nimself,  or  his  interpreter,  took  many  liberties 
with  the  original,  with  which  lie  states  that  he 
was  but  imperfectly  acquainted. 

The  Syriac  version  seems  evidently  taken  from 
*iie  Greek,  and  the  more  correct  manner  in  which 
the  names  of  cities  are  given,  as  well  as  other 
variations,  have  been  supposed  to  attest  the  ex- 
istence of  more  correct  Greek  copies  than  those 
which  we  now  possess,  as  no  book  in  the  Septua- 
gint  has  so  few  Greek  particles  as  the  book  of 
Judith. 

Gesenius,  and  especially  Movers,  have  been 
very  successful  in  their  efforts  to  correct  the 
present  geographical  errors  by  the  supposition  of  a 
Hebrew  original.  Betani  (ch.  i.  9)  the  latter 
conceives  to  be  Beth-anoth  (Josh,  xv),  and  the  two 
seas  (ch.  i.  12),  the  two  arms  of  the  Nile.  For 
XaAAcuW  he  reads  ;^aA.5aiW,  and  considers  Rasses 
to  be  an  oversight  for  Tarshish.  Movers,  observes 
De  Wette,  explains  the  historical  inaccuracies 
and  anachronisms,  by  a  free  poetical  use  of  his- 
tory after  the  manner  of  Shakspeare.  Movers 
may  therefore  be  included  among  those  writers 
who  have  followed  Luther  in  considering  Judith 
an  historical  romance.  Seiler  (Biblical  Herme- 
neutics)  conceives  it  to  be  a  fiction,  founded  on 
fact,  written  by  a  Palestinian  Jevf. 

The  old  Latin  ante-hieronymian  version  (from 
the  Greek)  is  still  extant,  and  the  many  discre- 
pancies between  it  and  Jerome's  version,  confirm  the 
tact  of  the  great  and  faulty  variety  in  the  copies, 
of  which  that  father  complains.  The  text  of  this 
version  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  mixed 
with  that  of  Jerome,  and  the  variations  between 
the  Vulgate  and  the  Greek  are  numerous  and 
considerable. 

Authority  of  Judith  in  the  Church. — Although 
the  book  of  Judith  never  formed  part  of  the 
Jewish  canon  [Deutero-canonical],  and  finds 
no  place  in  the  ancient  catalogues,  its  authority 
in  the  Christian  church  has  been  very  great.  It 
is  thus  referred  to  by  Clemens  Romanus,  the 
companion  of  the  Apostles,  in  his  first  (or  genuine) 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  : — 'The  blessed  Judith, 
when  the  city  was  besieged,  asked  leave  of  the 
elders  to  go  to  the  camp  of  the  foreigners,  and 
fearless  of  danger  in  her  patriotism,  she  proceeded, 
and  the  Lord  delivered  Holofernes  into  the  hands 
of  a  woman.  In  like  manner,  Esther,'  &c.  &c. 
Jerome  observes  that  '  Ruth,  Esther,  and  Judith 
had  the  honor  of  giving  their  names  to  sacred 
books'  (Ad  Principiam).  Among  the  Hebrews,  he 
observes,  '  it  is  reckoned  among  the  Hagiographa 
(or  Apocrypha)  whose  authority  is  not  proper  for 
confirming  controverted  matters,'  but  he  adds, 
'  aince  the  council  of  Nicsa  is  read  (logitur) 
to  have  reckoned  Judith  among  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, I  have  agreed  to  your  request  (to  translate 
it).  .  .  .  Receive  Judith  as  an  example  of  chas- 
tity. .  .  .  He  who  was  the  rewarder  o(  her  chastity 
gave  her  such  virtue  as  to  enable  her  to  over- 
come him  who  was  invincible.'  It  is  spoken  of 
by  Origen  as  received  by  the  church  (Horn.  xix. 
in  Gen.  &  i.  iii.  in  Johan.),  and  is  cited  by  Ter- 
tullian  (De  Monogamia),  Ambrose  (lib.  iii.  De 
OJKc),  and  Chrysostom  (Ho/nil.), 


Indeed,  no  question  as  to  Judith's  being  an  hit* 
torical  personage  appears  to  have  been  raised  before 
the  era  of  the  Reformation,  and  this  question  it 
still  unsettled.  '  Even,"  says  Calmet  (ut  supra),  *  if 
by  the  force  of  our  adversaries'  reasons  we  should 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  book  con- 
tains but  a  parable,  or  a  fiction  written  for  tbt 
encouragement  of  the  Jews  in  their  affliction,  and 
to  give  them  a  model  of  virtue  in  the  person  of 
Judith,  we  do  not  perceive  what  advantage  they 
would  derive  against  us,  and  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  book.  Would  it  be  on  that  account 
the  less  divine,  less  inspired,  less  worthy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit?  The  fathers  who  have  cited  it,  the  coun- 
cils which  have  received  it  into  the  canon,  tht 
church  which  authorizes  it  and  receives  it, — would 
they  be  on  this  account  in  error  ?  and  would  re- 
ligion suffer  the  least  injury  ?  Does  not  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  the  New,  abound  in  pa- 
rables, so  circumstantially  detailed  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  real  histories,  &c.  ? '  (Pref.  to 
Comm.)  Aud  as  to  the  action  of  Judith,  the  same 
able  commentator  observes  :  '  We  cannot  approve 
in  all  respects,  either  the  prayer  or  the  action  of 
Judith;  we  commend  her  good  intentions,  and 
think  that  the  uprightness  of  her  design  and  her 
ignorance  abate  much  of  the  crime.  .  .  .  Yet  will 
not  this  suffice  entirely  to  excuse  her;  a  lie  told 
with  so  much  solemnity,  and  carried  on  through 
her  whole  conversation  with  Holofernes,  is  still  in- 
defensible. The  employing  her  beauty  and  her 
little  winning  arts  to  inllame  his  passion,  and 
thereby  exposing  her  person  to  a  rude  attack,  is  a 
step  likewise  not  to  be  justified.' 

The  book  of  Judith  is  supposed  by  some  to  \>e 
referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  9,  10,  com  p. 
with  Judith  viii.  24,25).  Judith,  with  the  other- 
deuterocanonical  books,  has  been  at  all  times  read 
in  the  church,  and  lessons  are  taken  from  it  in 
the  Church  of  England  in  course. — W.  W. 

JULIA  ('lov\ia,  a  name  common  among  the 
Romans),  a  Christian  woman  of  Rome,  to  whom 
St.  Paul  sent  his  salutations  (Rom.  xvi.  15)  ; 
she  is  named  with  Philologns,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  bis  wife  or  sister. 

JULIUS  ('IouAtos),  the  centurion  who  had  the 
charge  of  conducting  Paul  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 
and  who  treated  him  with  much  consideration 
and  kindness  on  the  way  (Acts  xxvii.  1,  3). 

JUNIAS  ('lovvias),  a  person  who  is  joined 
with  Andronicus  in  Rom.  xvi.  7  :  '  Salute  An- 
dronicus  and  Junias,  my  kinsmen  aud  fellow- 
prisoners,  who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles.' 
Thev  were,  doubtless,  Jewish  Christians. 

JUSTIFICATION  Justification  may  be  de- 
fined, in  its  theological  sense,  as  the  non-imputation 
of  sin,  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness.  That 
there  is  a  reciprocation  between  Christ  and  be- 
lievers, i.  e.  in  the  imputation  of  their  sins  unto 
Him,  and  of  His  righteousness  unto  them ;  and 
that  this  forms  the  ground  of  the  sinner's  justifi- 
cation and  acceptance  with  God,  it  will  be  the 
object  of  the  following  remarks  to  demonstrate. 

The  vicarious  nature  of  the  Redeemer's  suffer- 
ings was  set  forth  unaer  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
by  very  significant  types,  one  of  the  most  ex« 
pressive  of  which  was  the  offering  of  the  scape- 
goat :  '  And  Aaron  shall  lay  his  hands  upon  tht 
head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all 
the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all 
their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting  thea 
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»n  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  the  goat  shall  bear 
upon  him  all  their  iniquities'  (Lev.  xvi.  21,  22). 
Abarhinel,  in  the  introduction  fo  his  commentary 
on  Leviticus  (De  Viel.  p'.  301),  represents  this  cere- 
mony as  a  symbolical  translation  of  the  sins  of 
the  .offender  upon  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  and  as 
a  way  by  which  the  evil  due  to  his  transgression 
was  to  be  deprecated. 

Nachmaindes  also,  commenting  on  Lev.  i., 
observes,  respecting  the  bn  nt-offerings  and  sacri- 
fices for  sin  :  '  It  was  right  the  ofierer's  own  blood 
should  be  shed,  and  his  body  burnt,  but  that  the 
Creator,  in  His  mercy,  hath  accepted  this  victim 
from  him  as  a  vicarious  substitute  and  atonement, 
that  its  blood  should  be  poured  out  instead  of  his 
blood,  and  its  life  stand  in  place  of  his  life.' 

We  are  informed  by  Herodotus  (ii.  39)  that 
the  practice  of  imprecating  on  the  head  of  the 
victim  the  evils  which  the  sacrificer  wished  to 
avert  from  himself  was  usual  also  amongst  the  hea- 
then. The  Egyptians,  he  adds,  would  not  taste 
the  head  of  any  animal,  but  flung  it  into  the  river 
as  an  abomination. 

If  this  type  foreshadowed  the  vicarious  nature 
of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ — and  who 
with  the  inspired  comment  of  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  before  him  can  doubt 
this? — we  may  with  confidence  appeal  also  to 
the  voice  of  prophecy,  and  the  expositions  of 
apostles,  for  the  further  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  same  truth.  The  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah 
is  so  lull  upon  this  point,  that  Bishop  Louth  says, 
'  This  chapter  declares  the  circumstances  of  our 
Saviour's  sufferings  so  exactly,  that  it  seems 
rather  a  history  of  His  passion  than  a  prophecy.' 
In  verses  5  and  6  we  are  told  that  God  '  laid  upon 
Him  the  iniquities  of  us  all,  that  by  His  stripes 
we  might  be  healed  ' — that  our  sin  was  laid  on 
Him,  and  He  bane  it  (ver.  11).  St.  Paul,  re- 
echoing the  same  truth,  says,  '  He  was  made  sin 
for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him'  (2  Coi.  v.  21). 
Thi,  is  the  reciprocation  spoken  ol' above.  Again, 
in  Rom.  viii.  3,  4,  the  apostle  informs  us  that 
God  sent  His  owi  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
lle-.li,  and  for  si i  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that 
the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fultillcd  in 
us;  that  sir  was  made  His,  and  he  bore  its 
penalty;  His  righteousness  is  foieusically  frans- 
l-iied  to  die  believer,  and  he  becomes  a  happy 
participator  of  its  benelits.  This,  then,  is  the 
change   in  relation   to  God  from  which  the  soul 

rtf   i  convinced  sinner  can  lind  peace.       He  fore  we 

notice  the  objections  which  have  been,  and  still 
ate,  urged  against  this  view  of  the  question*  we 

may  iiiquue  Uoir  far  it  is  con  fumed  l>y  the  e.u  lies! 
and  mdat  eminently  pious  fathers  of  the  Christian 

church, 

AmOflftf  these  fathers  none  could  have  bttff 
bettei  acquainted  with  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  lhan 
the  \  eneiaUe  ( '!•  nient  of  Roine,    ina>much    a-,    lie 

is  hon.'in  ii.!  v    ecotded   by  tlie  aoostlsl  a>  one  of 
bis   fellow-labourers  in  the  Gospel   whose  rn 
ire  written   in   the  l»ook  of  life  (Philipp.  iv.  &). 

Nothing  can  ne  more    explicit    than    tin*  writer  is 
OH   thi  point  ot/arensirjiuititi/iiif/  rit/htcnusnest, 
and    of  aitiinuic    tanctifi/nn/    rii/htcou&ncsi 
Clem.     Rom.    Jpi.it.  u<l    (Onnl/i      i.    sec.    32,    . 

Chflweostum  i  commentary  <»n  2  Cor.  (Yh.  v.  Hum. 
ii  it  also  tery  eapressire  on  rhi«  subject  s  'What 
ward,  what   siwch    is   thi*,  what    mind  can  com- 


prehend or  speak  it?  for  he  saith,  He  made  Him 
who  was  righteous  to  be  made  a  sinner,  that  He 
might  make,  sinners  righteous  ;  nor  yet  doth  He 
say  so  neither,  but  that  which  is  far  more  sublime 
and  excellent.  For  He  speaks  not  of  an  inclina- 
tion or  affection,  but  expresseth  the  quality  itself. 
For  He  says  not,  He  made  Him  a  sinner,  but  sin, 
that  we  might  be  made  not  merely  righteous,  but 
righteousness,  and  that  the  righteousness  of  God, 
when  we  are  justified  not  by  works  (for  if  we 
should,  there  must  be  no  spot  found  in  them),  but 
by  grace,  whereby  all  sin  is  blotted  out.' 

Again,  Justin  Martyr  (Epist.  ad  Diognet.) 
speaks  to  the  same  purpose  :  '  He  gave  His  son  a 
ransom  for  us ;  the  holy  for  transgressors  ;  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty  ;  the  just  for  the  unjust; 
the  incorruptible  for  the  corrupt;  the  immortal  for 
mortals.  For  what  else  could  hide  or  cover  our 
sins  but.  His  righteousness?  In  whom  else  could 
we  wicked  and  ungodly  ones  be  justified,  or 
esteemed  righteous'  but  in  the  Son  of  God  alone  V 
O  sweet  permutation  or  change!  O  unsearchable 
work,  or  curious  operation  !  O  blessed  beneficence, 
exceeding  all  expectation  !  That  the  iniquity  of 
many  should  be  hid  in  one  Just  One,  and  the 
righteousness  of  one  should  justify  many  trans- 
gressors !' 

So  Gregory  Nyssen  (Orat.  II.  in  Crmt)  de- 
serves notice  :  '  He  hath  transferred  to  Himself 
the  filth  of  my  sins,  and  conimunicaleu  unto  m« 
His  purity,  and  made  me  partaker  of  His  beauty  ! 

Augustine  also  speaks  to  the  same  effect  :  I  He 
was  sin  that  we  might  be  righteousness,  not  oil 
own,  but  the  righteousness  of  God,  not  in  ourselves, 
but  in  Him'  (Enchirid  ad  Laurent,  c.  II). 

As  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  more  quotations 
from  those  who  are  usually  designated  '  the 
fathers  of  the  church,'  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  torn.  i.  p.  900. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  expressed  views 
of  the  fathers  on  the  important  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, is  that  which  is  taken  by  the  chinch  of 
England.  Articles  eleventh,  twelfth,  anil  thir- 
teenth run  thus  : — 

'  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only 
for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Sa\  iour  Jesus  Christ 
by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deserving* 
Wherefore,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only  i-  a 
most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort, 
as  more  largely  is  expressed  in  the  Homily  of  Jus- 
tification.' 

'  Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits 
of  faith,  and  follow  alter  justification,  cann  t  put 
away  our  sins,  and    endure    the   seventy  of  God's 

judgment;  yei  are  they  pleasing  and  acceptable 
to  God   in  ("In  ist,  and  do  spring  out   neocesanrv 

of  a  true  ami  lively  faith,  insomuch  that  by  (hem 
a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently  kin <\\n  as  • 
tiee  ui-crineil   by   the  liuit.' 

•  Woslta  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and 
the  inspiration  of  His  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to 
God,   forasmuch  M   I  lej    ipriug   nol  of  faith    in 

Jesus  (nri-.t,  neither  do  they  make    men    mti't    to 

.  or  (at  tli  I  authors  ear )  d«- 

vr\.  ei.    I, a    tn*.t 

are  not   done  as  G    >   hath  willed  and  ouatj> 

maii'hd  them  to  be  u\ .ne,  WC  doubt  not  but  thpy 
ha*  c  the  nature  of  »in.' 

T   i  iiomilv  referred   to  in  the  eleventh  artiola. 

umb  r  the  title  ol  ths  II.  nn!\  .  I  .1  u->t  In  ,0  nm,  w 
styh  d    in    the    Bl  •!    I  o  <k      I    1 1    .,,   ,  •   .\ 
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Sermon  of  the  Salvation  of  Mankind,  by  only 
Christ  our  Saviour,  from  sin  and  ieath  everlasting.' 
In  this  sermon  the  reader  will  find  strikingly  set 
forth  the  inseparable  connection  there  is  between 
justification  and  sanctification,  the  one  the  cause, 
the  other  the  effect. 

I*  was  this  doctrine  of  justification  which  con- 
stituted the  great  ground  of.  controversy  between 
the  reformers  and  the  church  of  Rome  (see  Luther 
to  Geo.  Spenlein,  Epist.  Ann.  1516,  torn.  i.).  That 
the  reader  may  be  able  to  see  in  a  contrasted  form 
the  essential  differences  upon  this  head  between 
the  two  churches,  we  subjoin  what  the  Tridentine 
lathers  Rifle  stated.  In  sess.  vi.  c.  x\;i.  p.  54,  they 
announce  the  views  of  their  church  on  justifica- 
tion in  the  following  language  ; — 

'Jesus  Christ,  as  the  head  into  the  members,  and 
as  the  vine  into  the  branches,  perpetually  causes 
His  virtue  to  flow  into  the  justified.  This  virtue 
always  precedes,  accompanies,  and  follows  their 
good  works;  so  that  without  ft  such  good  works 
could  in  nowise  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  bear 
the  character  of  meritnriousness.  Hence  we  must 
believe,  that  to  the  justified  themselves  nothing 
more  is  wanting  which  needs  to  prevent  us  from 
thinking  both  that  they  have  satisfied  the  divine 
law,  according  to  the  state  of  this  life,  by  those 
works  which  are  performed  in  God  ;  anil  also 
that,  in  their  own  time,  provided  they  depart  in 
gtace,  they  truly  merit  the  attainment  of  eternal 
life.  Thus  neither  our  own  proper  righteousness 
is  so  determined  to  be  our  own,  as  if  it  were  .from 
ourselves  ;  nor  is  the  righteousness  of  God  either 
unknown  or  lejected.  For  that  which  is  called 
our  righteousness,  because  through  its  being  in- 
herent in  us  we  are  justified,  that  same  is  the 
righteousness  of  God,  because  it  is  infused  into 
u,s  by  God  through  the  merit  of  Christ.  Far, 
however,  be  it  from  a  Christian  man  that  he 
should  either  trust  or  glory  in  himself,  and  not 
in  the  Lord;  whose  goodness  to  all  is  so  great, 
that  what  are  truly  His  gifts  He  willeth  to  be 
estimated  as  their  merits.' 

Such,  so  far  as  the  justification  and  accept- 
ance of  man  before  God  are  concerned,  is  the 
doctrinal  scheme  of  the  church  of  Rome;  and 
noihing  can  be  more  foreign  than  it  is  from  the 
system  set  forth  by  the  church  of  England.  In 
the  view  of  the  latter,  justification  signifies  making 
iiist  in  trial  and  judgment,  as  sanctification  is 
making  holy  ;  but  not  making  just  by  infusion  of 
grace  and  holiness  into  a  person,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  former,  thus  confounding  justification 
and  sanctification  together.  On  the  Protestant 
principle  jus'ificatipn  is  not  a  real  change  of  a 
sinner  in  himself,  though  a  real  change  is  an- 
nexed to  it;  but  only  a  relative  change  in  refer- 
ence to  God's  judgment.  Thus  we  find  the  word 
used  in  Rom.  iii.  2o,  24,  25,  26.  In  fine,  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  Scriptural  language,  thus  :  '  All  have 
tinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  every 
mouth  must  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  become 
guilty  before  God;  therefore,  by  the  deeds  of 
the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified  in 
His  sight.  But  we  are  justified  freely  by  His 
grace  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  as  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare  His  right- 
eousness for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  foittearaucc  of  God.     Where  is  boast- 


ing, then?  It  is  excluded.  By  what  law?  of 
works?  Nay  :  but  by  the  law  of  faith.  Therefore 
we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  with- 
out the  deeds  of  the  law.'  For  a  full  exposition 
of  the  differences  between  the  two  churches,  see 
Mohler's  Symbolik,  translated  from  the  German 
by  Robertson. 

We  now  come  to  notice  the  objections  which 
may  be  urged  against  this  view  of  justification. 

1.  It  does  not  consist,  say  some,  with  the  truth 
and  holiness  of  God,  that  the  innocent  should 
suffer  for  the  guilty.  We  answer,  that  it  is  no 
injustice,  or  cruelty,  for  an  innocent  person  to 
suffer  for  the  guilty,  as  Christ  did,  provided  there 
be  these  conditions  : — 

1.  That  the  person  suffering  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  for  whom  he  suffers. 

2.  That  he  sutlers  of  his  own  free  will. 

3.  That  he  be  able  to  sustain  all  that  shall  be 
laid  upon  him. 

4.  That  a  greater  amount  of  glory  redound  to 
the  divine  attributes  than  if  he  had  not  so  suffered. 
Now  the.Scrintures  assure  us  that  all  these  con- 
ditions were  realized  in  the  incarnate  Saviour. 

Bishop  Butler  {Analogy,  ch.  v.)  has  a  striking 
answer  to  this  objection  He  shows  that  in  the 
daily  course  of  God's  natural  providence  the 
innocent  do  often  and  constantly  suffer  for  the 
guilty;  and  then  argues  that  the  Christian  ap- 
pointment against  which  this  objection  is  taken, 
is  not  only  of  the  same  kind,  but  is  even  less  open 
to  exception,  '  because,  under  the  former,  we  are 
in  many  cases  commanded,  and  even  neces- 
sitated, whether  we  will  or  no,  to  suffer  for  the 
faults  of  others;  whereas  the  sufferings  ,otf  Christ 
were  voluntary.  The  world's  being  under  the 
righteous  government  of  Gi  d  does,  indeed,  imply 
that,  finally,  and  upon  the  whole,  every  one  shall 
receive  according  to  his  personal  deserts;  and  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  whole  Scripture  is,  that 
this  shall  be  the  completion  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment. But  during  the  progress,  and  for  aught 
we  know,  even  in  order  to  the  completion  of  this 
moral  scheme,  vicarious  punishments  may  be  fit, 
and  absolutely  necessary.  Men,  by  their  follies, 
run  themselves  into  extreme  distress — into  diffi- 
culties which  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  them, 
were  it  not  for  the  interposition  and  assistance  of 
others.  God  commands  by  the  law  of  nature 
that  we  afford  them  this  assistance,  in  many 
cases  where  we  cannot  do  it  without  very  great 
pains,  and  -labour,  and  sufferings  to  ourselves 
And  we  see  in  what  variety  of  ways  one  peTson't 
sufferings  contribute  to  the  relief  of  another,  and 
how,  or  by  what  particular  means,  this  comes  to 
pass,  or  follows  from  the  constitution  or  laws  ot 
nature  which  come  under  our  notice,  and,  being 
familiarised  with  it,  men  are  not  shocked  with  it. 
So  that  the  reason  of  their  insisting  upon  objec- 
tions of  the  foregoing  kind  against  the  satisfaction 
of  Christ,  is  either  that  they  do  not  consider  Gods 
settled  and  uniform  appointments  as  His  appoint- 
ments at  all,  or  else,  they  forget  that  vicarious 
punishment  is  a  providential  appointment  at 
every  day's  experience ;  and  then,  from  their 
being  unacquainted  with  the  more  general  laws 
of  nature  or  divine  government  over  the  world, 
and  not  seeing  how  the  sufferings  of  Christ  couW 
contribute  to  the  redemption  of  it  unless  by  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  will,  they  conclude  hi» 
sufferings  could   not  contribute  to  it  any  other 
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way.  And  yet,  what  has  been  often  alleged  in 
justification  of  this  doctrine,  even  from  the  aj)- 
parent  natural  tendency  of  this  method  of  our 
redemption — its  tendencies  to  vindicate  the  au- 
thority of  God's  laws  and  deter  his  cieatures  from 
sin, — ihis  has  never  yet  been  answered,  and  is,  I 
think,  plainly  unanswerable." 

2.  Again  it  is  objected,  if  we  are  justified  on 
receiving  Christ  by  faith  as  the  Lord  our  right- 
eousness, and  if  this  be  the  sole  ground  of  salva- 
tion propounded  by  St.  Paul,  there  is  then  a  pal- 
pable discrepancy  between  him  and  St.  James;  for 
the  former  states,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law  (Rom.  iii.  8  ;  Gal. 
ii.  16);  while  the  latter  says,  '  a  man  is  justified 
by  works  and  not  by  faith  only'  (James  ii.  2-1). 
That  there  is  a  difficulty  here  there  can  be  no 
question,  and  that  it  led  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
together  with  Luther  and  Erasmus,  to  question 
the  authority  of  St.  James's  Epistle,  is  notorious 
to  every  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
church  of  Rome  builds  her  system  of  man  being 
justified  by  reason  of  inherent  righteousness,  on 
the  assumption  that  when  St.  Paul  says  '  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified,1  he 
means  the  ceremonial  and  not  the  moral  law. 
In  this  way  she  would  establish  her  own  system 
of  human  merit,  and  harmonise  the  two  apostles. 
But  it  is  quite  clear  to  the  impartial  reader  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  the  scope  of  St. 
Paul's  argument  must  include  both  the  moral 
and  the  ceremonial  law  ;  for  he  proves  both  Jew 
and  Gentile  guilty  before  God,  and  this  with  the 
view  of  establishing  the  righteousness  of  faith  in 
the  imputed  merits  of  Christ  as  the  only  ground 
of  a  sinner's  salvation.  Leaving,  then,  this  so- 
phistical reconcilement,  we  come  to  that,  which  our 
Protestant  divines  propose.  This  is  of  a  two-fold 
character,  viz.,  first,  by  distinguishing  the  double 
sense  of  justification,  which  may  be  taken  either 
for  the  absolution  of  a  sinner  in  God's  judgment, 
or  for  the  declaration  of  his  righteousness  before 
men.  This  distinction  is  found  in  Scripture,  in 
which  the  word  justify  is  used  in  both  accepta- 
tions. Thus  St.  Paul  speaks  of  justification  in 
/'>>■/)  Dei;  St.  James  sj>eaks  of  it  in  for o  hominis. 
A  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  works,  saith 
the  one;  a  man  is  justified  by  works,  and  not  by 
faith  only,  declares  the  otlver.  That  this  is  the 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty  app«'ais  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  ajiostles  draw  their  apparently 
opposite  conrliiMous  from  the  same;  example  of 
Abraham  (Rom.  iv.  9-23;  comp.  James  ii. 
2l-'l,. 

'  If  Ahraliam  were  justified  by  works,  he  hath 
whereof  to  glory,  but  not  before  God.  Ynr  what 
laith  the  Scriptural  Abraham  belli  v«'d  God,  and 
i*  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness'  (  Rom. 
iv.  2,  $1      Tbui  s[*akn    St.  Paul  ;   ye*  Sr.  J. ones 

ftrguef  i"  man  pel  following  .  '  Was  not  Abraham 

our  father  j until icd  by  works  when  he  ball  olf.  nil 
I»uu<-  lus  son  upon  the  altar  I  Scest  thou  boe) 
^  faith  wrought  with  hi*  wovks;  and  Attn  W'il  ^ 
(kith  w;i*  perfected  '.  Ami  the  Bcriuture  w.i,  ful- 
fil U«d  who  h  i*i th|  Al>i.th.ini  believed  Go<l,  and  it 
wm  cour:t< d  unto  him  for  HghtatHameaa,  He  me 
then  )a>w  from  wotki  a  man  i»  jmtilied,  and  not 
from  faith  only.' 

Another  uio«r>  of  reconciling  the  apo«tl<«  i«  by 
rrg*nli\i'r  f'utth  in  the  double  s»»u*c  in  wincli  it  it 
ef>«j    found     in    .Sciiotiie.       St.  Puul.    when    he 


affirms  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  sjeak* 
of  that  faith  which  is  true  and  living,  woiking 
by  love.  St.  James,  when  he  denies  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith  only,  disputes  against  that 
faith  which  is  false  and  unproductive ;  whet 
the  true  Christian,  speaking  to  the  hypocritical 
boaster  of  his  faith,  asks.  'Show  me  thy  faith 
without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith 
by  my  works.' 

3.  One  objection  more  may  be  urged  against 
this  fundamental  doctrine,  that,  sinners  are  justified 
by  the  free  grace  of  God  through  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  the  Redeemer,  namely,  that  it 
weakens  the  obligations  to  holiness  of  life.  This 
objection  the  apostle  himself  anticipates  when  he 
asks,4  What  shall  we  say  then?  shall  we  Continue 
in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ? '  To  which  he 
answers  by  rejecting  the  consequence  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence,  and  in  the  strongest  manner 
affirming  it  to  be  without  any  foundation.  '  How 
shall  we,'  he  continues,  I  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live 
any  longer  therein';"  (Rom.  vi.  1-2).  He  who  ex- 
pects justification  by  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  has  the  clearest  and  strongest  convictions 
of  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  of  its  ex- 
tent and  purity.  He  sees  in  the  vicarious  sufferings 
of  his  Saviour  the  awful  nature  of  sin  and  the  in- 
finite love  of  God  ;  and  this  love  of  God,  being  thus 
manifested,  constrains  him  to  deny  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly  in  this  world.  In  a  word,  he  loves 
much  because  he  feels  that  God  hath  forgiven 
him  much,  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is 
given  unto  him.  What  a  practical  illustiation 
have  we  of  this  in  the  life  of  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  himself  ?  (See  further  on  this  subject 
tlve  several  treatises  on  Justification  by  Hooker; 
Winlerspoon.  vol.  i.  ;  Anthony  Burgess,  Lund. 
1,655;  Wm.  Pemble.  Oxon.  1G29;  Faber,  Land. 
1839;  Walter  Marshall,  Loud,  1(592}.— J.  W.  D 

1.  JUSTUS    ('IoCo-tov),    surnamed    Barsabas 
[Joseph  ] 

2.  JUSTUS,  a  Christian  at  Corinth,  with  whom 
Paul  lodged  (Acts  xviii.  7). 

3.  JUSTUS,  called  also  JESUS,  a  believing 
Jew,  wiio  was  with  Paul  at  Rome  when  he  wrote 
to  the  Colossians  (Col.  iv.  11).  The  ajMistle 
names  him  and  Marcus  as  being  at  that  time  hit 
onlv  fellow-lal>ourers. 


K. 

KABMALAII  ($$£,  from^p.  to  rem  ,r,-\ 
This  word  is  an  abstiai  t,  and  nwWlll  rcvejition, 
a  do<  ti  iii<*  rec*U  »*d  by  M  il  tMesmiision  ;  so  ll-.at 
with  teewe  eifefeiiee  to  its  etymological  eitrniflta* 
tion,  it  it  the  correlate  of  n~)1DD,  tradition.    The 

term  Kabbalah  is  employed  in  the  Jewish  writings 

to   denote   leperal   traditional   ilocti  foi 

«  \  mipi.-,  tiMt  irhicfa  conetitmcd  the  creed  of  the 

p.itriairhal  «  u,.-  gVYTtig  of  th*e  law  ;   that 

unwritten  ritual  interpretation  whom  the  Jew* 
belief  u.is  i  , .mU-»I  be  God  t„  Moem  on  tlw» 
mount,  and  which  win  At  length  poiliinitUd  to 
writing  and  formed  the  Miehnah.  li«-«ide<)  tteing 
applied  to   ibeee  ami   oil. or  win  fitidnt|  »t 

h.u  «ki  n-.-u  used  in,  romikiiai.vf  Iv  ■i-eHking, 
iii  idem  times,  to  d  i  lingulajrtnfetioil  mode 
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of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  sense 
only  it  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

This  Kabbalah  is  an  art  of  eliciting  mysteries 
from  the  words  and  letters  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  means  of  some  subtle  devices  of  interpretation, 
or  it  is  an  abstruse  theosophical  and  metaphysical 
doctrine  containing  the  traditional  arcana  of  the 
remotest  times.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  practical  * 
and  speculative  (JVBTO  and  mVU).  The  spe- 
culative Kabbalah,  to  which  we  confine  ourselves, 
is  again  subdivided  into  the  artificial  and  inar- 
tificial, which  correspond  to  the  terms  of  our 
definition. 

The  artificial  Kabbalah,  which  is  so  called 
because.it  is  a  system  of  interpretation  the  appli- 
cation of  which  is  bound  by  certain  rules,  is 
divided  into  three  species.  The  first,  Gematria 
v^IDD^.  from  the  Greek  yecofierpla,  but  used  in 
a  wiiler  sense),  is  the  arithmetical  mode  of  interpre- 
tation, in  which  the  letters  of  a  word  are  regarded 
with  reference  to  their  value  as  numeral  signs, 
and  a  word  is  explained  by  another  whose  united 
letters  produce  the  same  sum.     For  example,  the 

word  Shiloh  (i"6^,  Gen.  xlix.  10),  the  letters  of 
which  amount,  when  considered  as  numerals,  to 
35S,  is  explained  to  be  Messiah  (ITt?D),  because 
they  are  both  numerically  equivalent,  and  the 
three  Targums  have  actually  so  rendered  it.  The 
second  species,  Temurah  (miOn,  permutation), 
is  the  mode  by  which  one  word  is  transformed 
into  another  different  one  by  the  transposition  or 
systematic   interchange  of  their  letters ;  as  when 

\3fcOD,  my  angel  (Exod.  xxiii.  23),  is  made  into 

T'&O^D,  Michael.  The  kinds  of  commutation 
described  in  the  article  Atbach  also  belong  to 
this  species.  The  third  species,  Notarikon 
(ppv"lD13,  from  the  Latin  notare),  is  that  in 
which  some  or  all  of  the  letters  of  a  word  are  con- 
sidered to  be  signs  denoting  other  words  of  which 
they  are  the  initials,  and  is  of  two  kinds.  In  the 
one.  either  the  initial  or  the  final  letter  of  two  or 
more  words  occurring  together  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  combined  to  form  one  new  word,  as 
when  ^230.  Maccabee,  is  made  out  of  "]1DD  ^D 

JTliT  DvJO  (Exod.  xv.  11);  or  when  the  divine 

name  JTin>  is  extracted  from  fllO  UDC*  TO  V 
(Exod.  iii.  13).  In  the  other,  the  several  letters 
of  one  word  are  taken  in  their  series  to  be  the 
initials  of  several  other  words,  as  when  DIN  is 
explained  by  HID,  D1,  "1DK,  dust,  blood,  gall. 

The  inartificial  or  dogmatical  Kabbalah  con- 
sists solely  of  a  traditional  doctrine  on  things 
divine  and  metaphysical,  propounded  in  a  sym- 
bolical foirn.  It  treats  principally  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  of  angels 
and  spirits,  of  the  four  Kabbalistical  worlds,  and 
of  the  ten  Sephiroth  or  so-called  Kabbalistic 
tree.  It  is  a  system  made  up  of  elements 
which  are  also  found  in  tlie  Magian  doctrine 
of  emanation,    in    the   Pythagorean    theory    of 

*  It  may  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  merely 
to  notice  the  existence  of  the  practical  Kabbalah, 
which  ditlers  little  from  magic.  He  who  is 
curious  in  such  things  will  find  one  of  the  fullest 
details  of  the  portentous  miracles  which  are  said 
to  have  been  effect*  d  by  its  agency  in  Edzard's 
edition  of  the  second  chap^r  of  tie  tract  Abodah 
Zarah,  p.  346,  sq. 
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numbers,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  later  Platoniita, 
and  in  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics ;  but  these  doc- 
trines are  here  stated  with  enigmatical  obscurity, 
and  without  the  coherence  and  development  of  a 
single  and  entire  scheme.  Its  general  tenor  may 
be  conceived  from  the  eminent  prerogatives  which 
it  assigns  to  the  law,  and  from  the  consequent 
latitude  of  interpretation.  Thus,  it  is  argued  in 
the  book  of  Sohar  :  *  Alas  for  the  man  who  thinks 
that  the  law  contains  nothing  but  what  appears 
on  its  surface;  for,  if  that  were  true,  there  would 
be  men  in  our  day.  who  could  excel  it.  But  the 
law  assumed  a  body  ;  for  if  angels  are  obliged, 
when  they  descend  to  tin's  world,  to  assume  a  body 
in  order  that  they  may  subsist  in  the  world,  and 
it  be  able  to  receive  them,  how  much  more  neces- 
sary was  it  that  the  law,  which  created  them  and 
which  was  the  instrument  by  which  the  world  was 
created,  should  be  invested  with  a  body  in  order 
that  it  might  be  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
man  ?  That  body  is  a  history,  in  which  if  any 
man  think  there  is  not  a  soul,  let  him  have  no 
part  in  the  life  to  come.1  Manasseh-ben-Israel, 
who  makes  this  citation  from  the  book  of  Sohar, 
enforces  this  view  with  many  arguments  (Cow 
ciliator,  Amstelod.  1633,  p.  169). 

The  ten  Sephiroth  have  been  represented  in 
three  different  forms,  all  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
H.  Mores  Opera  Philos.  i.  423;  and  one  of 
which,  although  not  the  most  usual  one,  has 
been  already  given  in  the  article  God.  The 
Sephiroth  have  been  the  theme  of  endless  discus 
sion  ;  and  it  has  even  been  disputed  whether  they 
are  designed  to  express  theological,  philosophical, 
or  physical  mysteries.  The  Jews  themselves 
generally  regard  them  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Kabbalistical  theology,  as  indicating  the 
emanating  grades  and  order  of  efflux  according 
to  which  the  nature  and  manifested  operation  of 
the  Supreme  Being  may  be  comprehended. 
Several  Christian  scholars  have  discerned  in  them 
the  mysteries  of  their  own  faith,  the  trinity,  and 
the  incarnation  of  the  Messiah.*  In  this- they 
have  received  some  sanction  by  the  fact  noticed 
by  Wolf,  that  most  learned  Jewish  converts  en- 
deavour to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity 
out  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Kabbalah  (Biblioth. 
Hebr.  i.  360).  The  majority  of  all  parties 
appear  to  concur  in  considering  the  first  three 
Sephiroth  to  belong  to  the  essence  of  God,  and  the 
last  seven  to  denote  his  attributes,  or  modes  of  ex- 
istence.    The  following  treatises  on  this  subject 

*  It  is  worth  while  to  adduce  the  words  of 
Count  G.  Pico  della  Mirandola,  as  cited  in  Hot- 
tinger's  Thesaurus  Philologicus,  p.  439 :  •  Hos 
ego  libros  non  mediocri  impensa  mihi  cum  com- 
parassem,  summa  diligentia,  indefessis  laboribus 
cum  perlegissem,  vidi  in  ill  is  (testis  est.  Dens) 
religionem  non  tarn  Mosaicam.  quam  Christiaftam. 
Ibi  Trinitatis  mysterium,  ibi  Ver'bi  incarnatio,  ibi 
Messiae  divinitas,  ibi  de  peccato  original),  de 
illius  per  Christum  expiatione,  de  coelesti  Hi«n> 
salem,  de  casu  daemonum,  de  ordinibvs  ange- 
lorum,  de  purgatoriis,  de  inferorum  poenis :  eadern 
legi,  quae  apud  Paul  urn  et  Dionysium,  apud 
Hieronymum  et  Augustinum  quotidie  legimui 
....  In  plenum,  nulla  est  ferme  de  re  nobis  cum. 
Hebraeis  controversia,  de  qua  ex  luSris  Cabbalis- 
tarum  ita  redargui  convincique  non  possint,  ut  n« 
angulus  quideni  reliquus  sit,  in  quern  se  condant 
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are  among  the  mos*  remarkable :  a  dissertation  by 
Rhenferd,  De  Stylo  Apocalypseos  Cabbalistico, 
m  Danz's  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talmude  Must.  p.  1090, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  point  out  many  extra- 
ordinary coincidences  between  the  theosophy  of 
the  Kabbalah  and  the  book  of  Revelation  (which 
may  be  compared  with  an  essay  of  similar  ten- 
dency in  Eichhorn's  Bill.  Biblioth.  iii.  191); 
and  a  dissertation  by  Vitringa,  De  Sepkiroth 
Kabbalistarum,  in  his  Observat.  Sacr.  i.  126,  in 
which  he  first  showed  how  the  Sephiroth  accorded 
with  the  human  form. 

The  origin  of  the  Kabbalah  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  The  Jews  ascribe  it  to  Adam,  or  to 
Abraham,  or  to  Moses,  or  to  Ezra;  the  last  being 
apparently  countenanced  by  2  Esdras  xiv.  20-48. 
The  opinions  of  Christian  writers  are  as  variously 
divided;  and  the  Kabbalah  is  such  a  complex 
whole,  and  has  been  aggregated  together  at  such 
distant  periods,  that  no  general  judgment,  can 
apply  to  it.  Their  opinions  need  only  be  noticed 
In  their  extremes.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  Rhen- 
ferd and  others  maintain  that  the  Jewish  church 
possessed,  in  its  inartificial  Kabbalah,  an  ancient 
unwritten  traditional  doctrine,  by  which  they 
were  instructed  that  the  types  and  symbols  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  were  (to  use  Luther's  words) 
Out.  the  manger  and  the  swaddling-clothes  in 
which  the  Messiah,  lay — of  which  genuine  doc- 
trine, however,  they  nevertheless  believe  our  pre- 
sent Kabbalah  to  contain  only  fragments  amidst 
a  mass  of  Gentile  additions.  On  the  other  hand, 
Eichhorn  accounts  for  the  origin  of  that  important 
part  of  this  Kabbalah,  the  system  of  allegorical 
interpretation  (by  which  their  occult  doctrine  was 
either  generated,  or,  if  not,  at  least  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  law),  by  supposing  that  the 
Jews  adopted  it  immediately  from  the  Greeks. 
According  to  him,  when  the  Jews  were  brought 
into  Contact  with  the  enlightened  speculations  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  they  felt  that  their  law  (as 
they  had  hitherto  interpreted  it)  was  so  far  behind 
the  wisdom  of  the  Gentiles,  that— both  to  vindi- 
cate its  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  scoffing  heathen, 
as  well  as  to  reconcile  their  newly  adopted  philo- 
sophical convictions  with  their  ancient  creed — 
tht  v  borrowed  fiom  the  Greek  allegorizers  of 
Homer  the  same  art  of  interpretation,  and  applied 
it  to  conjure  away  the  unacceptable  sense  or  the 
letter,  or  to  extort  another  sense  which  harmonized 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  age  (Bibl.  Biblioth.  v. 
237,  sq.). 

Both  these  opinions,  however,  coincide  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  in  assuming  that  the  Jews  did  adopt 
the  doctrines  of  Gentile  philosophy;  and  a  wide 
field  is  open  for  conjectures  as  to  the  particular 
sources  from  which  the  several  elements  of  the 
Kabbalah  have  been  derived.  Thus,  whether  the 
Persian  religion,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  ema- 
nation is  so  prominent  (t\\c  zt  ruane  akerene,  or 
infinite  rune,  being  the  FpD  |*N  ef  the  Sephiroth), 
supplied  that  theory  to  the  Jews  (luring  the  Bal.v- 
lorn.in  captivity;  or  whether  it  was  borrowed 
from  any  other  scheme  Containing  that  doctiino, 
down  a.s  late  as  tiie  origin  of  Gnosticism  ;  or  even 
whether,  as  II.  More  asserts,  the  Kabbalah  r 
is  the  primitive  fountain  from  which  the  Gentiles 
have  themselves  diawn --  tlie-e,  and  the  many 
Such  question*  which  could  l.e  raited  about  the 
origin  ot  the  other  Kahhaltstic  doctrines,  can 
only  receive  u  proh.iMe  solution. 


However  these  matters  may  be  decided,  the  date 
of  the  most  important  works  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Kabbalah  is  contained  may  be  brought  to  a 
nearer  certainty.  Of  these  the  book  Jezirah 
(JTV¥\  creation),  which  is  the  oldest  of  them, 
and  which  is  attributed  to  the  patriarch  Abraham, 
cannot  be  credibly  ascribed  to  any  earlier  author 
than  the  Rabbi  Akibah,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era;  but  the  cautious  Wolf  thinks 
that  it  is  prudent  not  to  insist  on  any  earlier  or 
more  precise  date  for  it  than  that  it  was  written 
before  the  completion  of  the  Talmud,  as  it  is 
cited  in  the  treatise  Sanhedrin.  It  has  often  been 
printed;  as  by  Rittangel,  a  converted  Jew,  with 
a  Latin  version  and  notes,  Amsterd.  1612,  4to. ; 
and,  more  recently,  with  a  German  version,  notes, 
and  a  glossary,  by  J.  F.  von  Meyer.  Leipz.  18o'0, 
4to.  The  obscure  book  of  Sonar  ("hTiT,  splen- 
dour), which  has  been  called  the  Bible  of  the  Kab- 
balists,  is  ascribed  to  Simeon  ben  Jochai.  who 
was  a  pupil  of  R.  Akibah  ;  but  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  its  existence  occurs  in  the  year  1290  ;  and 
the  anachronisms  of  its  style,  and  of  the  facts 
referred  to,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  it 
speaks  of  the  vowel- points  and  other  Masoretic 
inventions,  which  are  clearly  posterior  to  the 
Talmud,  justify  J.  Morinus  (although  too  often 
extravagant  in  his  wilful  attempts  to  depreciate 
the  antiquity  of  the  later  Jewish  writings)  in  as- 
serting that  the  author  could  not  have  lived  much 
before  the  year  1000  of  the  Christian  era  (Excrci- 
tationes  Biblicce,  pp.  358-369).  The  best  edition 
of  ihe  book  of  Sonar  is  that  by  Baron  C.  von 
Rosenroth,  with  Jewish  commentaries,  Sul/bach, 
1684,  fob,  to  which  his  rare  Cabbala  Denud-ata9 
1677-1684,  4to.,  forms  an  ample  introduction. 

Wolf  has  given  an  extended  account  of  the 
Kabbalah,  and  of  the  numerous  manuscripts  and 
printed  Jewish  works  in  which  its  principles  are 
contained,  as  well  as  abundant  references  to 
Christian  authors  who  have  treated  of  it  (Biblioth. 
Hebr.  ii.  1191,  sq.).  The  woik  of  P.  Beer  (Ge- 
schichte  der  Lehren  aller  Secten  der  Juden,  vnd 
der  Cabbala,  Briinn,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo.),  which  is 
mentioned  with  approbation,  has  not  been  avail- 
able for  this  article. — J.  N. 

KADESH  (£Hi?;  Sept.  KaSrjs),  or  Kadesh- 
barnea,  a  site  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the 
Promised  Land  towards  Edom.  of  much  interest 
as  being  the  point  at  which  the  Israelites  twice 
encamped  with  the  intention  of  entering  Pales- 
tine, and  from  which  they  were  twice  sent  l>ack  ; 
the  first  time  in  pursuance  of  their  sentence  to 
wander  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
second  time  from  the  refusal  of  the  king  of  Edom 
to  permit  a  passage  through  his  territories*  It 
was  from  Kadesh  that  the  spies  enteied  Palestine 
by  ascending  the  mountains;  and  the  murmuring 
Israelites  afterwards  attempting  to  do  the  HUM 
were  driven  back  by  the  Amahkifis  and  (  a- 
naanites,  and  afterwards  apjiau-ntly  by  the  kJMg 
of  Arad,  as  far  as  Horniah.  then  called  Zenhalh 
(Num.  xiii.  17;  xiv.  40-4.r)  ;  xxi.  1-3;  l)eut. 
i.  41-1  t  ;  com  p.  Judg.  i.  7).  There  was  also  at 
Kadi  sli  a  fountain  (En-miilqvit )  mention*  d  long 
before  the  exode  of  the  1-iailitrs  .(mi.  xiv.  7  ; 
and  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  U  ok  place 
onlv  OO  the  Stood  >  i-.it.  which  implies  that  at 
the  first  there  was  no  lack  of  tins  necessary 
article.     After  this  Moses  sent  uiesmMiuers   to    titt 
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king  of  Edora,  informing  him  that  they  were  in 
Kadesh,  a  city  in  the  uttermost  part  of  his  border, 
and  asking  leave  to  jass  through  his  country,  so  as 
to  continue  their  course  round  Moab,  and  approach 
Palestine  from  the  East.  This  Edom  refused,  and 
the  Israelites  accordingly  marched  to  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  died  ;  and  then  along  the  Arabah 
(desert  of  Zin)  to  the  Red  Sea  (Num.  xx.  14-29). 
The  name  of  Kadesh  again  occurs  in  describing 
the  southern  quarter  of  Judah,  the  line  defining 
which  is  drawn  k  from  the  shore  of  the  Salt  Sea, 
from  the  bay  that  looked  southward ;  and  it  went 
out  to  the  south  side  of  Akrabbim,  and  passed 
along  to  Zin,  and  ascended  up  on  the  south  side 
to  Kadesh- barnea'  (Josh.  xv.  1-3;  comp.  Num. 
xxxiv.  3,  4). 

From  these  intimations  the  map-makers,  who 
found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
place  usually  assigned  to  Kadesh  (in  the  desert 
about  midway  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Dead  Sea),  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  a 
second  Kadesh  nearer-  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
YVadv  Aiabah.  It  was  left  for  the  editor  of  the 
Pictorial  Bible  to  show  (Note  on  Num.  xx.  1) 
that  one  Kadesh  would  sufficiently  answer  all  the 
cunditions  required,  by  being  placed  more  to  the 
south,  nearer  to  Mount  Hor.  on  the  west  border 
of  the  YYady  Arabah,  than  this  second  Kadesh. 
Toe  gist  of  the  argument  lies  in  the  following 
passage : — '  We  conclude  that  there  is  but  one 
Kadesh  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  that  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  seemed  to  require  that  there 
should  be  a  second  or  even  a  third  place  of  the 
name,  may  be  easily  and  effectually  obviated  by 
altering  the  position  commonly  assigned  to 
Kadesh-harnea,  that  is,  the  Kadesh  from  which 
the  spits  were  sent  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  and 
from  which  the  wanderings  commenced.  We 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  this  alteration,  be- 
cause nothing  whatever  is  distinctly  known  of 
such  a  place,  and  its  position  has  been  entirely 
fixed  upon  conjectural  probabilities.  But  being 
once  fixsd,  it  has  generally  been  received  and 
reasoned  upon  as  a  truth,  and  it  lias  been  thought 
better  to  create  another  Kadesh  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties which  this  location  occasioned,  than  to 
disturb  old  maps  and  old  topographical  doctrines. 
Kadesh  is  usually  placed  within  or  close  upon  the 
southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  about  midway  be- 
tween the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
This  location  would  seem  in  itself  improbable 
without  strong  counter-reasons  in  its  favour.  For 
we  do  not  find  that  a  hostile  people,  when  not. 
prepared  for  immediate  action,  confront  them- 
selves directly  with  their  enemies,  but  encamp  at 
some  considerable  distance  and  send  scouts  and 
spies  to  reconnoitre  the  country  ;  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  likely  that  they  would  remain  so  long  at 
Kadesh  as  they  seem  to  have  done  at  their  first  visit, 
it"  they  had  been  in  the  very  face  of  their  enemies, 
as  must  have  been  the  case  in  the  assigned  posi- 
tion. We  should,  therefore,  on  this  ground  alone, 
be  inclined  to  place  Kadesh  more  to  the  south  or 
south-east  than  this.  Besides,  if  this  were  Kadesh, 
now  could  Kadesh  be  on  the  borders  of  Edom, 
■♦>eing  that  the  Edomites  did  not,  till  many  cen- 
turies later,  occupy  the  country  to  the  south  of 
Canaan,  and  were  at  this  time  confined  to  the 
region  of  Seir  ?  *  Moreover,  from  a  Kadesh  so  far 
to  the  north  they  were  not  likely  to  send  to  the 
king  of  Edora  without   moving  down  towards  the 


place  where  they  hoped  to  obtain  permission  t* 
cross  Mount  Seir,  particularly  as  by  so  moving 
they  would  at  the  same  time  be  making  jro- 
gress  towards  the  point  winch  the  refusal  of 
the  Edomites  would  oblige  them  to  pass,  and 
which  they  actually  did  pass.  Therefore,  the 
stay  of  the  host  at  Kadesh,  waiting  for  the  king  i 
answer,  seems  to  imply  that  Kadesh  was  so  near 
as  not  to  make  it  worth  while  to  move  till  thej 
knew  the  result  of  the;r  application  to  him, 
Further,  we  read  in  ch.  xxxiii.,  xxxvi..  after  an 
enumeration  of  distances  of  manifestly  no  great 
length,  that  in  the  present  instance  (the  second) 
the  move  to  Kadesh  was  Eziongeber,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  distance  between  which 
and  the  Kadesh  of  the  maps  is  about  120  miles ; 
and  this  is  the  consideration  which  has  chiefly 
influenced  those  who  have  determined  that  there 
must  have  been  two  places  of  the  name.  And  we 
must  confess  that  while  thinking  over  the  other 
reasons  which  have  been  stated  we  were,  for  a 
time,  inclined  to  consider  them  as  leading  to  that 
conclusion,  and  that  the  second  Kadesh  must 
have  been  very  near  Mount  Hor.  And  this  im- 
pression fas  to  Kadesh  being  near  Mount  Hor) 
was  confirmed  when,  happening  to  find  that 
Eusebius  descrihes  the  tomb  of  Miriam  (who  died 
at.  Kadesh),  being  still  in  his  time  shown  at 
Kadesh,  near  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia 
Petrcea,  we  perceived  it  .important  to  ascertain 
where  this  author  fixed  Petra,  since  one  account 
places  this  city  more  to  the  north  than  another; 
and  we  found  that  he  places  Petra  near  Mount 
Hor,  on  which  Aaron  died  and  was  buried  ;  and 
consequently  the  Kadesh  of  Num.  xx.  1,  where 
Miriam  died  and  was  buried,  must,  in  the  view 
of  Eusebius,  have  been  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  Mount  Hor.' 

Other  arguments  are  adduced  to  show  that 
if  there  were  two  Kadeshes,  the  one  of  the 
second  journey  must  have  been  in  the  no- 
si. ion  indicated,  and  that  one  in  this  posit  it/., 
would  answer  all  the  demands  of  Scripture. 
According  to  these  views  Kadesh  was  laid  down 
in  the  map  (in  the  Illuminated  Atlas)  prepared 
under  the  writer's  direction,  in  the  same  line,  and 
not  far  from  the  place  which  has  since  been 
assigned  to  it  from  actual  observation  by  Dr. 
Robinson.  This  concurrence  of  different  lines  of 
research  in  the  same  result  is  curious  and  valu- 
able, and  the  position  of  Kadesh  will  be  regarded 
as  now  scarcely  open  to  dispute.  It  was  clear 
that  the  discovery  of  the  fountain  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  great  valley  would  go  far  to  fix  the 
question  Robinson  accordingly  discovered  a 
fountain  called  Ain  el-Weibeh,  which  is  even  at 
this  day  the  most  frequented  watering-place  in 
all  the  Arabah,  and  he  was  struck  by  the  entire 
adaptedness  of  the  site  to  the  Scriptural  accoun' 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Israelites  on  their  second, 
arrival  at  Kadesh.  *  Over  against  us  lay  the 
land  of  Edom  ;  we  were  in  its  uttermost  border  ; 
and  the  great  Wady  el-Ghuweir  afforded  a  direct 
and  easy  passage 'through  the  mountains  to  the 
table-land  above,  which  was  directly  before  us ; 
while  further  in  the  south  Mount  Hor  formed  a 
prominent  and  striking  object,  at  the  distance  of 
two  good  days1  journey  for  such  a  host '  {Bib, 
Researches,  ii.  538).  Further  on  |  p.  610)  he 
adds  :  'There  the  Israelites  would  have  Mount 
Hor  in  the  S.S.E.  towering  directly  before  then 


KADMONITES. 

....  in  (he  N.W.  rises  the  mountain  by  which 
they  attempted  to  ascend  to  Palestine,  with  the 
pass  still  called  Sufah  (Zephath)  ;  while  further 
north  we  Mud  also  Tell  Arad,  marking  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Arad.  To  all  tl  is  comes  then  the 
vicinity  of  the  southern  biy  of  the  Dead  Se;i,  the 
line  of  dill's  or  oll'set  sepaiating  the  Ghor  from 
the  Arabah.  answering  to  the  ;iscei  tof  Akrabbim  ; 
and  the  desert  of  Zin,  with  the  place  of  the  same 
name  between  Akiabbim  and  Kadesh,  not  im- 
probably at  the  water  of  Hash,  in  the  Arahah. 
In  this  way  all  becomes  easv  and  natural,  and 
the  Scriptural  account  is  entirely  accoidaut  with 
the  character  of  the  country. ' 

KADMOXITKS  C^b*]!?  ;  Sept.  Kctfuovcuoi), 
one  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  dwelt  in  the  north-east  part  of  Palestine, 
under  Mount  Hermon,  at  the  time  that  Abraham 
sojourned  in  the  land  ''Gen.  xv.  l'J).  As  the 
name  is  derived  from  Dip  k»dem,  which  means 
'east,'  it  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Wells  and  others  to 
denote  *  an  eastern  people,"  and  that  they  were 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  that  it 
was  a  term  applied  collectively,  like  '  Easterns,  or 
•  Orientals,'  to  all  tic  people  living  in  the  coun- 
tries beyond  that  river.  To  this  opinion  we  in- 
cline, as  the  Kadmonites  are  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned as  a  distinct  nation;  and  the  subsequent 
discontinuance  of  the  term,  in  the  assigned  ac- 
ceptation, may  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  the 
nations  beyond  ihe  river  having  afterwaids  be- 
come more  distinctly  known,  so  as  to  be  men- 
tioned by  ti.eir  s-veral  distinctive  names.  The 
reader  may  see  much  ingenious  trifling  respecting 
this  name  in  Bochart  {Canaan,  i.  ID);  the  sub- 
stance  of  which  is,  that  Cadmus,  the  founder  of 
Thebes,  in  Bueotia,  was  originally  a  Kadmonite, 
and  that  the  name  of  his  wife  Hernuone,  was 
derived  from  Mount  Heimon. 

KALI  (ho  \xh\>).  This  word  occurs  in 
several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  all  of 
which,  in  the  Authorized  Version,  it  is  translated 
parched  com.  Tlie  correctness  of  this  translation 
has  not,  however,  been  assented  to  by  all  commeu- 
futors.     '1  <  'elsiui  ( llierob'A.  \\. 231)  says, 

'  Syrus  iotevpres,  Onkelos,  et  Jonathan  Rbtsaa 
voce  utuntur,  Lev.  xxiii.  II;  I  Sam.  xvii.  17; 
xxv.  18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  2S.'  Arias  Montanus 
and   others,    he    adds,    render   kali  by    ihe   woid 

tostum,  considering  it  to  be  deiivcd  from  H^p, 
which  in  the  Heiae.v   signifies  torrere,  *  to  toast' 

or  '  parch.1     S>  in  the  Arabic      Jj   kali    signilies 

anything  cooked  in  a  frying-pan,  and  is  applied 
to  the  common  Indian  dish  which  by  Euro- 
peans is  tailed  cunie  or  curry.        Jli   kalec,  and 

lMj   kalla    signify    one     that    fi  les,    or    a    cook. 

From  the  lame  root  is  supposed  to  he  derived 
tlie  word   kali  or  alkali,  inn    to  f.imi !  i.u  ly  mkihii 

as  alkali,   which   is  obtained    from   ihe   Ml  its  of 
burnt   \  .•■•■'  i!,le«.      linl  as,  in  Hie  various  pM 
of  Seriptiire  \%  li»  if  it   ocean    1'ili  ii  v,  it  hoi  it    any 
adjunct,  rliffi  ri  nl  op  nions  Imve  lieen  entertained 
fsjsjpecting  the  sill  itch  is  to  I*  understood 

as  bavin  Im*i  n  to  isied  or  parchrd.  Mv  some  it  i» 
•upjxMied  to  have  bevn  «..-.i  ii  •.'.•iK-r.il ;  by  otlrets, 
only  wliei^.     S 'in''  H-  litew  writers  maintain  that 
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flour  or  meal,  and  others,  that  parched  meal,  ii 
intended,  as  ill  the  passage  of  Ruth  ii.  11,  where 
the  Septuagint  translates  kali  by  akipiroVs  and  toe 
Vulgate  by  polenta.  A  difficulty,  however,  occurs 
in  the  case  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  where  the  word 
occuis  twice  in  tlie  same  verse  We  are  told  that 
Shobi  and  others,  on  David's  ai rival  at  Mahanaim, 
in  the  further  limit  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  '  brought 
beds,  and  basins,  and  eat  then  vessels,  and  wl.eat, 
and  barley,  and  Hour,  and  ■parched  com  (kali^, 
arid  beans,  and  lentils,  anil  parched pulse  (kaliy 
and  honey,  and  butter,  and  sheep,  awd  cheese  of 
kine,  for  David  and  for  the  people  that  weie  wifk 
him  to  eat.'  This  is  a  striking  representation  of 
what  may  be  seen  every  day  in  be  Fast :  when 
a  traveller  arrives  at  a  village,  the  common  light 
beds  of  the  country  are  hrougl.t  him,  as  well  as 
earthen  pots,  with  food  of  different  kinds.  The 
meaning  of  the  above  passage  is  explained  by  the 
statement  of  Hebrew  writers,  that  there  aie  two 
kinds  of  kali — one  made  of  parched  corn,  the 
other  of  parched  pidse  ;  or,  according  to  R.  Sa- 
lomon, er  Avoda  Zarah,  fob  xxxviii'.  2,  as  quoted 
by  Celsius  (ii.  233),  '  Dicunt  Rabbini  nostri 
duas  diveisas  species  kali  debeie  hie  intelligi 
Nam  duplicis  geneiis  schetitum  adduxerat  Bar- 
sillai  Davidi  :  umitri  e  tritico,  et  alterum  e  len- 
tibus,  sicut  (in  textu)  dicitur  :  farinom  et  kali  : 
et  ha?o  f'lit  e  tritico.  Fabas,  et  lentcs,  et  kali. 
hate  fuit  e  speciehus  leguminum,  qua)  arefecerant 
in  fornace,  utjiore  viridia  et  dulcia.  Posfea  mo- 
lebant  ea,  et  faciebant  ex  ill  is  cibum,  quam 
vocabant  JVfVwV 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  East  a  little 
meal,  either  parched  or  not,  mixed  with  a  little 
water,  often  constitutes  the  dinner  of  the  natives, 
especially  of  those  engaged  in  laborious  occu- 
pations, as  boatmen  while  dragging  their  vessels 
up  rivers,  and  unable  to  make  any  long  delay. 
Another  principal  preparation,  much  and  con- 
stantly in  use  in  Western  Asia,  \s  bit ryou I,  \\iat  is, 
corn  first  boiled,  then  bruised  in  the  mill  to  take 
the  husk  off,  and  afterwaids  dried  or  parched 
in  the  sun.  In  this  state  it  is  preserved  for  use, 
and  employ;  d  for  the  same  purposes  as  rice.  The 
meal  of  parched  coin  is  also  much  used,  particu- 
larly by  tiavellers,  who  mix  it  with  honey,  butter, 
and  spices,  and  so  eat  it;  or  else  mix  it  with 
water  only,  and  drink  it  as  a  draught,  the  refri- 
gerating and  satisfying  qualities  of  which  they 
justly  extol  (Pictorial  liibte.  ii.  p.  .">;>7  .  Parched 
grain  is  also,  no  dotlltt,  very  common.  Thus, 
in  the  bazaars  of  India  not  only  may  lice  be  ob- 
tained in  a  parched  state,  but  also  the  seeds  of  the 
\i/r>ip/tera,  and  of  Ihe  Xelumbsiam  SptJciowm,  Of 
be, ai  of  Pythagoras,  and  most  abundantly  the 
pulse  called  i/ram  by  the  English,  on  widen 
their  catlle  are  chielly  t\'d.  This  is  the  i 
Aricdnnm    of   b<  »r    chick-pea,    which    is 

common  even  m  K\pt  and  the  south  of  Km-ope, 
and  may  lie  obtained  eserywheie  ill  India  in  a 
parcbexl  state,  under  the  name  of  vhi  l>rmie  Wo 
know  not  whether  it  I  e  the  same  lAllse  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  article   Dove's   l>t  s...  |   s   it  of 

pulse  or  pea,  wttich  appears  to  have  been  \.r> 
common   in  Xudaa.     Belun  (Ohscnat.   ii    M* 

informs  in  that  lai-e  quantises  of  it  ate  pan  had 
and  dried,  and  stored  III  m  it  (nro   and 

DamasctM.     It   is  much  used   during  journeys, 

an  I  pa:ti<  ul.irly  by  tlie  great  ptlgTUSJ  carats'* 
to  Mecca. 
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Considering  all  these  points,  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  by  any  means  certain  that  kali  is  correctly 
translated  •  parched  corn,'  in  all  the  passages  of 
Scripture.  Thus,  in  Lev.  xxiii.  14:  'Ye  shall 
eat  neither  bread,  nor  parched  corn  (kali),  nor 
green  ears,  until. . . .'.  So  in  Ruth  ii.  14,  '  And 
he  (Boaz)  reached  her  parched  corn  (kali),  and 
ghe  did  eat.'  1  Sam.  xvii.  17:  'Take  now  for 
thy  brethren  an  ephah  of  parched  corn.''  And 
again,  xxv.  IS,  where  five  measures  of  parched 
corn  are  mentioned.  Bochart  says  (Hieroz.  part 
ii.  lib.  i.  c.  7)  '"kali  ah  Hieronymo  redditur 
frixam  cicer  ;'  and  to  show  that  it  was  the  prac- 
tice among  the  ancients  to  parch  the  cicer,  he 
quotes  Plautus  (Bacch.  iv.  5.  7) :  '  Tam  frictum 
ego  ilium  reddam.  quam  frictum  est  cicer;'  also 
Horace  (De  Arte  Poetica,  I.  249)  and  others  :  and 
shows  from  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins,  that  kali 
was  also  applied  to  some  kind  of  pulse.  'Kali 
sunt  legumlnum  species,  quae  adhuc  recentia 
in  furno  exsiccantur,  et  semper  manent  dulcia 
et  commoluntur,  et  fit  ex  iis  cibus  quern  vocant 
sethith"1  (R.  Selomo).  The  name  kali  seems, 
moreover,  to  have  been  widely  spread  through 
Asiatic    countries.     Thus    in   Shakspeare's  Hin~ 

dee  Dictionary,  y_fUJ   kalae,  from  the  Sanscrit 


c:flrvM  /  |         translated   pulse  —  leguminous 

k-eeds  in  general.  The  present  writer  found  it 
.applied  in  the  Himalayas  to  the  common  field- 
pea,  and  has  thus  mentioned  it  elsewhere  :  'Pisum 
crvense.  Cultivated  in  the  Himalayas,  also  in 
the  plains  of  north-west  India,  found  wild  in  the 
Khadie  of  the  Jumna,  near  Delhi  ;  the  corra 
mtittur  of  the  natives,  called  Kullae  in  the  hills' 
(Illust.  of  Himalayan  Botany,  p.  200).  Hence 
we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  pea,  or  the  chick- 
pea, as  more  correct,  than  parched  corn  in  some 
of  the  above  passages  of  Scripture. — J.  F.  R. 

KANEH  (i"I3|5)  occurs  in  several  places  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  all  of  which,  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  it  is  translated  reed;  as  in 
1  Kings  xiv.  15  ;  2  Kings  xviii.  21  ;  Job  xl.  21  ; 
,Isa.  xix.  G;  xxxv.  7  ;  xxxvi.  6;  xlii.  3;  Ezek. 
xxix.  6.  The  Hebrew  Kaneh  would  seem  to  be 
the  original  of  the  Greek  Kavva,  the  Latin  canna, 
and  the  modern  canna,  canne,  cane,  &c,  signi- 
fying a  '  reed  1  or  '  cane,'  also  a  fence  or  mat 
made  of  reeds  or  rushes  :  the  Latin  word  also 
denotes  the  sugar  cane,  a  pipe.  &c.  Hence  the 
term  appears  to  have  been'used  in  a  general  sense 
in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times.  Thus  we 
find  Ul  Hakluyt,  4  Then  they  pricke  him  (the 
elephant)  with  sharp  canes  ;  Milton  (Par.  Lost. 
iii.  439)  describes  the  Tatars  as  driving — 
'  With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light ;' 
Grainger  also,  when  referring  to  the  Indians,  as  de- 
scribed by  Lucan,  says  '  That  sucke  sweete  liquor 
fiom  their  sugar-canes.1  In  later  times  the  term 
cane  has  been  applied  more  particularly  to  the 
•terns  of  the  Calamus  Rotang,  and  other  specie* 
of  rattan  canes,  which  we  have  good  grounds  for 
believing  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  notwith- 
Btand  ng  the  opinion  of  Sprengel  (Hist.  Rei  Herb. 
i.  171), '  Ctesias  duo  genera  Ka\d/j.ov  facit,  marem 
fine  medulla  etfeminam  eo  praeditam,  hanc  sine 
dubio  Calamum  Rotang,  illam  Rambusam  nos- 
tram.     Repetit  ea  Plinius  (xvi.  36).' 

The  Greek  word  KaAafios  appears  to  have  been 


considered  the  proper  equivalent  for  the  Heb 
Kaneh,  being  the  term  used  by  St.  Matthew  x\'u 
20), .when  quoting  the  words  of  Isaiah  (xHi.  3), 
'  A  bruised  reed  (Kaneh)  shall  he  not  oreak/ 
The  Greek  word  Latinized  is  well  known  in  the 
forms  of  calamus  and   culmus.     Both   seen    to 

have  been  derived  from  the  Arabic    Aj!  kalm. 

signifying  a  *  reed '  or  '  pen,'  and  forming  nu- 
merous compounds,  with  the  latter  signification, 
in  the  languages  of  the  East.  It  also  denotes 
a  weaver's  reed,  and  even  cuttings  of  trees  for 
planting  or  grafting.    Or  they  may  all  be  derived 

from  the  Sanscrit  cJk  (Y)    D     kalm,  having  the 

same  signification.  The  German  halm,  and  the 
English  haulm,  usually  applied  to  the  straw  or 
stems  of  grasses,  would  seem  to  have  the  same 
origin.  The  Greek  KaAafxos.  and  the  Latin 
calamus,  were  used  with  as  wide  a  signification 
as  the  Oriental  kalm,  and  denoted  a  reed,  the 
stalk  or  stem  of  corn,  or  anything  made  there- 
from, as  a  pen.  an  arrow,  a  reed-pipe.  KaAanos 
is  also  applied  to  any  plant  which  is  neithei 
shrub,  bush  ('I'AtjX  nor  tree  (SeuSpov)  (vid.  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Greek  Lex.).  So  calamus  means  any 
twig,  sprig,  or  scion.  Thus  Pliny  (xvi.  14.  24), 
'  ipsique  in  eo  medullas  calamum  imprimebant ;' 
and  in  India  we  every  day  hear  the  expression 
1  kalm  lugana,'  i.  e.  '  to  apply '  or  '  fix  '  a  graft. 
Pliny  (xxiv.  14.  73),  speaking  of  the  Rubus,  or 
bramble,  says,  '  Raiioribus  calamis  innocentiori- 
busque,  sub  arborum  umbra  nascens.' 

Such  references  to  the  meaning  of  these  wordg 
in  different  languages,  may  appear  to  have  little 
relation  to  our  present  subject ;  but  /ca\a/iOi 
occurs  very  frequently  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  apparently  with  the  same  latitude  of  mean- 
ing :  thus,  in  the  sense  of  a  reed  or  culm  of  a 
grass,  Matt.  xi.  7  ;  Luke  vii.  24,  '  A  reed  shaken 
by  the  wind  ;'  of  a  pen,  in  3  John  13,  '  But  1 
will  not  with  pen  (KaXa/xos)  and  ink  write  unto 
thee;'  Matt,  xxvii.  29,  'Put  a  reed  in  hi* 
right  hand ;'  ver.  30,  '  took  the  reed  and  smoti 
him  on  the  head;'  and  in  Mark  xv.  19,  it  maj 
mean  a  reed  or  twig  of  any  kind.  So  also  it 
Matt,  xxvii.  48,  and  Mark  xv.  36,  where  i*  i 
said  that  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  xar 
put  it  on  a  reed,  while  in  the  parallel  po^a^i 
John  xix.  29,  it  is  said  that  they  filled  a  »p^v^  » 
with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upin  hyssop,  and  pi  c 
it  to  his  mouth.  From  which  it  is  pro'/p'jl','  thut 
the  term  KaKafxos  was  applied  by  bot\  Wrj  Evan- 
gelists to  the  stem  of  the  plant  imu<uJ  hyssop, 
whatever  this  may  have  been,  in  lil.e  manner  as 
Pliny  applied  the  term  Calamus  to  the  stem  of  a 
bramble. 

In  most  of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  word  Kaneh  seems  to  be  applied  strictly  to 
reeds  of  different  kinds  growing  in  water,  that  is, 
to  the  hollow  stems  or  culms  of  grasses,  which  are 
usually  weak,  easily  shaken  about  by  wind  or 
by  water,  fragile,  and  breaking  into  sharp- pointed 
splinters.  Thus  in  1  Kings  xiv.  15,  '  As  a  reed 
is  shaken  in  the  water;'  Job  xl.  21,  '  He  lieth  in 
the  covert  of  the  reed  (Kaneh) ;  Isa.  xix.  6, 
1  And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  far  away  ;  and 
the  reeds  and  flags  shall  wither.'  Also  in  ch, 
xxxv.  7 ;  while  in  2  K'ngs  xviii.  21 :  Isa 
xxxvi.  6  ;  and  Ezek.  xxix.  7,  there  is  reference 
to  the  weak  and  fragile  nature  of  the  reed,  !  Lo, 
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thou  trug'est  in  the  staff  of  this  broken  reed,  on 
Egypt,  whereon  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into 
his  hand,  and  pierce  it/ 


366.    [Arundo  donax,] 

In  order  to  determine  what  particular  kinds 
of  reed-like  plants  are  intended  in  these  several 
passages,  the  preferable  mode  is  probably  first  to 
ascertain  the  plants  to  which  the  above  names 
were  applied  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
particularly  those  which  are  indigenous  in  Syria 
and  Egypt.  Dioscorides  describes  the  different, 
kinds  in  his  chapter  mpl  Kakd/xou  (i.  1 14).  I.  Ka- 
\afios  6  va<rr6s,  or  the  Arundo  farcta,  of  which 
arrows  are  made  (Arundo  arenariaf).  2.  The 
female,  of  which  reed  pipes  were  made  (A.  Do- 
nax?). 3.  Hullow,  with  frequent  knots,  fitted 
for    writing,  probably    a   6pecies   of  Saccharu/n. 

4.  Thick  and  hollow,  growing  in  rivers,  which  is 
called  donax,  and  also  Cypria  (Arundo  Donax). 

5.  Phragmites  {Arundo  Phragmites),  slender, 
light-colouied,  and  well  known.  6.  The  reed 
called  Phleos  (Arundo  ampelodcsmos  Cyrillii). 
(Flora  Keapol.  t  xii.).  tliese  are  all  described 
{I.  c.)  immediately  Iwfore  (he  Papyrus,  while 
«aAa/4o*  6f)u>/xaTtK6i  is  described  in  a  different 
part  of  the  U>ok,  namely,  in  ch.  17,  along  with 
spices  and    perfumes.     The    Arabs  descril*   the 

different  kinds  of  reed  under  the  head  of  *,_   — /»■ 

Kutb,  or  Kusaub,  of  which  they  give  Kalumus, 
as  the  synonymous  Cir«-<k  term.     Under  the  head 

Of  hus.utb,  both  the  Bntuboo  and  the  Arundo  are 
included  at  varieties,  while  Ku.sb-al-Sukr  is  the 
sugar-cane,  or  Sacckarum  ojfuinarum,  and 
hush ■(  l-Zurixh  ap|  -»ars  tu  be  »i»e  CiJumu*  aro- 


maticus  (Kaneh-bosem).  All  these  were,  no 
doubt,  partially  known  to  the  ancients.  Pliuy 
mentions  what  must  have  been  the  Bamboo,  as  to 
be  seen  of  a  large  size  in  temples. 

From  the  context  of  the  several  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  Kaneh  is  mentioned,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  a  plant  growing  in  water; 
and  we  have  seen  from  the  meaning  of  the  woid 
in  other  languages  that  it  must  have  been  applied 
to  one  of  the  true' reeds;  as  for  instance,  Arundo 
■/Egyptiaca  (perhaps  only  a  variety  ofvl.  Donax), 
mentioned  by  M.  Bove.  as  growing  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Nile;  or  it  may  have  been  the  Arundo 
isiaca  of  Delile,  which  is  closely  allied  to  A. 
Phragmites,  the  Canna  and  Canne  of  trie  south 
of  Europe,  which4  has  been  already  mentioned 
under  Agmon. 

In  the  New  Testament  Ka\a/xos  seems  to  l>e 
applied  chiefly  to  plants  growing  in  dry  and 
even  barren  situations,  as  in  Luke  vii.  24  ;  '  What 
went  ye  into  the  wilderness  to  see?  a  reed  shaken 
by  the  wind?1  To  such  passages,  some  of  the 
species  of  reed-like  grasses,  with  slender  stems  and 
light  flocculeut  inflorescence,  formerly  referred  to 
Saccharum,  but  now  separated  as  distinct  genera, 
are  well  suited  ;  as,  for  instance,  Imperata  cylin- 
drica  (Arundo  epigeios,  Forsk.),  the  hidfeh  of 
the  Arabs  ;  which  is  found  in  such  situations,  as 
by  Desfontaines  in  the  north  of  Africa,  by  Delile 
in  Lower  Egypt,  «by  Forskal  near  Cairo  and  Ro- 
setta.  Bove  mentions  that  near  Mount  Sinai, 
*  Dans  les  deserts  qui  environneut  ces  montagnes, 
j'ai  trouve"  plusieurs  Saccharum,''  &c.  In  India, 
the  natives  employ  the  culm  of  different  species 
of  this  genus  for  making  their  reed-pens  and 
arrows. 

Hence,  as  has  already  been  suggested  by  Rosen- 
miiller,  the  noun  Kaneh  ought  to  be  restricted 
to  reeds,  or  reed-like  grasses,  while  Agmon  may 
indicate  the  more  slender  and  delicate  glasses  or 
sedges  growing  in  wet  situations,  but  which  are 
still  tough  enough  to  be  made  into  ropes. — J.  F.  R. 

KANEH  BOSEM  (D£'h  r\2p,  '  reed  of  fra- 
grance'), and  Kaneh  Hattob  ("31t3n  n*3*5,  cala> 
mus  bonus,  '  good  '  or  '  fragrant  reed'),  appear 
to  have  reference  to  the  same  substance.  It  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  kaneh  boscm  in 
Exod.  xxx  23,  and  under  that  of  kaneh  hattob 
in  Jer.  vi.  20.  It  is  probably  intended  also  by 
kaneh  ('  reed')  simply  in  Cant.  iv.  H  ;  Isa.  xliii. 
24:  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  17;  as  it  is  enumerated 
with  other  fragrant  and  aromatic  substances. 
Kaneh,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  article, 
is  probably  the  original  of  canna,  adKafios  being 
the  Greek  equivalent  for  Ixjth.  Of  all  these  the 
primary  signification  seems  to  have  l>een  the 
hollow  stems  of  grasses.  They  were  applied 
afterwards  to  things  made  of  such  stems.  From 
the  passages  In  which  this  sweet  cane  or  rauimus 
is  mentioned  \\<-  learn  that  it  was  fragrant  and 
reed-like,  and   mat    K  was  brought  from  a  for 

country  (Jer.  vi.  2<»  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  \'Xj  :  Dan  also 
and  Javan  going  to  and  fro  carried  bright  iron, 
rassia,  and  calamus  to  the  maikets  of  Tyie. 

If  we  recur  to  the  method  which  we  hare 
adopted  in  other  cases,  of  examining  me  \Mitings 
of  ancient  lieathcn  authors,  to  ascertain  if  they 
describe  anything  like  the  suh«tanO|  noticed  in 
the  sacred  writings,  we  shall  experience  no  ditti- 

eulty  in  id?nfifying  tl>e  '  s\w«'t  <  aiu\  or  i-r.i.  from 
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a  far  country.'  For  though  the  common  reeds  are 
described  by  Dioscorides,  in  bock  i.e.  114,  we 
find  in  a  very  different  part  of  the  same  book, 
namely,  in  c.  17,  a  /caXa.uos  apcofiarucSs,  described 
among  the  aromata,  immediately  after  Xxolvos. 


%£> 


MT.    LAndropogoo  calamus  aromaticus.] 

It  is  stated  to  be  a  produce  of  India,  of  a  tawny 
colour,  much  jointed,  breaking  into  splinters, 
and  having  the  hollow  stem  filled  with  pith,  like 
the  web  of  a  spider;  also  that  it  is  mixed  with 
ointments  and  fumigations  on  account  of  its 
odour.  Hippocrates  was  acquainted  with  appa- 
rently the  same  substance,  which  he  calls  /caAa- 
/uos  zvuSriS  and  crxouos  evocrmos,  also  KccAcuAoy 
trxotvos :  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the 
(Txoivos  of  Dioscorides,  or  schoeuanthus,  is  not 
intended  by  some  of  these  names.  Theophrastus 
describes  both  the  calamus  and  schcenus  as 
natives  of  Syria,  or  more  precisely,  of  a  valley 
between  Mount  Lebanon  and  a  small  mountain, 
where  there  is  a  plain  and  a  lake,  in  parts  of 
winch  there  is  a  marsh,  where  they  are  produced, 
the  smell  being  perceived  by  any  one  entering 
the  place.  This  account  is  virtually  followed  by 
Pliny,  though  he  also  mentions  the  sweet  ca- 
lamus as  a  produce  of  Arabia.  A  writer  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle  (ii.  756)  has  adduced  a 
passage  from  Polybius  (v.  46),  as  elucidating  the 
foregoing  statement  of  Theophrastus :  '  From 
Laodicca  Antiochus  marched  with  all  his  army, 
and  having  passed  the  desert,  entered  a  close  and 
narrow  valley,  which  lies  between  the  Libanus 
and  Anti-Libanus,  and  is  called  the  Vale  of 
Marsyas.  The  nairowest  part  of  the  valley  is 
covered   by  a  lake  with  marshy   ground,  from 


rchence  are  gathered  aromatic  reeds,  f£  uv  • 
/jLvpetyiKbs  KelpeTai  KaXa/xos.'  A  Bntisn  officer 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  lo- 
cality writes  thus  from  Beyrout,  (5th  Feb.  IS  12  . 
'  Further  down,  about  twenty  miles,  the  vale  of 
Marsyas,  or  the  vale  of  Baal  bee,  becomes  mncb 
narrower,  and  about  four  miles  south  of  Zachli 
the  ground  is  now  very  marshy,  and  intersected 
with  endless  ditches  to  draw  off  the  water.  Here 
formerly  there  might  have  been  a  large  lake. 
This  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley,  and  is 
.covered  with  reeds,  but  whether  aromatic  or  not 
I  cannot  say.'  Among  the  ancient  authorities 
Strabo  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  He  mentions 
that  the  calamus  grows  in  the  country  of  the 
'Sab;ei  (xvi.  4);  but  sp-eaking  of  Cuile-Syria 
and  its  mountains,  Libanns  and  Anti-Libanus, 
he  says  (xvi.  2),  '  It.  is  intersected  by  rivers, 
irrigating  a  rich  country,  abounding  in  all  things. 
It  also  contains  a  lake,  which  produces  the 
aromatic  rush  (axo^vos)  and  ree.l  (KaAafios). 
There  are  also  marshes.  The  lake  is  called 
Gennesaritis.  The  balsam  also  grows  here.1  But 
how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
statements  of  those  who  Jo  not  pay  £\  ecial  at- 
tention to  the  localities  of  plants,  might  be  made 
evident  by  quotations  from  several  modem  au- 
thors, who  often  mistake  the  last  place  of  expoit 
for  the  native  country  of  a  plant,  and  sometimes 
even  place  in  the  Old  World  plants  which  are  only 
found  in  America.  Rauwolll'even,  who  was  so  good 
and  iirtelligent  an  observer,  on  leaving  Mount 
Libanns,  says,  '  I  was  also  in'brmed  of  otleis, 
viz.  of  the  costus  Si/riacus.  which  they  still  know 
by  the  name  of  chast,  and  is  found  about  An- 
tiochia;  and  not  far  off' from  thence  is  also  found 
the  mix  vomica,  as  some  esteem  then),  by  the  in- 
habitants called  cntse.hala,  which,  together  with  a 
great  many  other  famous  ones,  1  might  have  ob- 
tained, if  I  could  have  had  a  tine,  faithful,  and 
experienced  guide.'  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  say 
that  no  guide  would  have  availed  him  ;  because 
both  the  substances  he  mentions  are  articles  of 
Indian  commerce,  about  which  there  ran  lie 
no  mistake,  as  he  has  given  us  their  Asiatic, 
in  addition  to  their  scientific  names;  for  chant  is 
no  doubt  the  hoot  or  koost  of  the  Aral'?,  which 
lms  been  traced  within  the  last  few  years  to  the 
mountains  which  surround  Cadimere.  while  the 
mix  vomica  is  the  produce  of  stri/c/oics  mix 
vomica,  a  native  of  the  south  of  India,  and  there 
called  koochla.  A  portion  of  the  confusion 
respecting  the  native  country  of  "these  Indian 
drugs,  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  undue 
extens'on  of  the  name  Syria  in  ancient  times, 
and  partly  to  many  Indian  drugs  making  their 
way  into  Europe  by  the  route  <  f  the  caravans,  or 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates,  across 
Syria,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

That  there  may  be  some  moderately  swee4- 
scented  grass,  or  rush-like  plant,  such  as  the 
Acorns  Calamus  of  botanists  (long  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  true  calamus',  in  the  flat,  country 
between  Libanus  and  Anti-Lihanus,  is  quite  pos- 
sible; but  we  have  no  proof  of  the  fact.  Bnrck* 
hardt,  in  that  situation,  could  rind  only  ordi- 
nary rushes  and  reeds.  Though  Theophrastus, 
Polybius,  and  Strabo  mention  this  locality  as 
that  producing  the  calamus,  yet  Strabo,  Die- 
ilorus  Siculus  and  others,  even  including  Pliny, 
give    Arabia,  or    the    country   of  tL«   Salwcans, 
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M  tli&t  which  prod u ceil  the  aromatic  reed  ;  while 
Dioscorides,  the  only  author  who  writes  ex- 
pressly of  the  drugs  known  to  the  ancients,  men- 
tions it  being  the  produce  of  India.  Bochart 
argues  against  India  being  the  sole  country  pro- 
ducing calamus,  because  he  suppose?  that  it  could 
not  have  been  open  to  commerce  in  those  early 
times:  '  Tamen  solum  in  India  crevisse  non 
concesserim,  cum  Mosis  aevo  Juda?is  jam  fuerit 
notus.  ejuscpie  adeo'mentio  fiat,  Kxod.  xxx.  23. 
Indiam  enim  Judaeis,  aut  vicinis  gentihus,  jam 
turn  fuisse  apertam,  milii  non  fit  verisimile' 
CHierdz.  pars  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  G).  Dr.  Vincent,  on  the 
contrary  (Periplus  if  the  Lrytkrpsdn  Sea,  ii.  365), 
lays,  *  So  far  as  a  private,  opinion  is  of  weight,  J 
am  f-.illv  persuaded  that  this  line  of  communiea- 
tioi  with  the  East  is  the  oldest  in  the  world — 
older  than  Moses  or  Abraham.  Indeed  it  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  that  India  and  Egypt 
must  have  had  commercial  intercourse  dining  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaolis. 
For  in  this  way  only  can  we  account  for  numerous 
Indian  products  heing  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
ami  for  their  being  known  to  the  early  Greek 
writers.  Many  of  these  substances  are  heated  of 
under  their  respective  heads  in  this  Work. 

The  author  of  the  present  article,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  33, 
remarks,  '  With  this  (that  is,  the  true  Spikenard 
or  Nahd)  has  often  been  confounded  another 
far-famed  aromatic  of  Eastern  climes,  that  is,  the 
true  calamus  aromaticus,  kz\o./j.os  apoipariKos  of 
Dioscorides,  said  by  him  to  grow  in  India.  This 
he  describes  immediately  alter  crxoivos.  frans- 
lated  Junius  odora/us,  a  produce  of  Africa  and 
Arabia,  an  A  generally  acknowledged  by  botanists 
to  be  the  androp  yon  schananthus,  or  lemon-grass, 
a  native  both  of  Arabia  and  India,  perhaps  also 
of  Africa.  The  calamus  aromaticus  immediately 
following  this,  stated  to  be  also  a  native  of  India, 
and  among  other  uses  being  mixed  with  ointments 
on  account  of  its  odour,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  a  plant  allied  to  the  former.  There  is  no 
plant  which  more  closely  coincides  with  every 
thing  that  is  required,  that  is,  correspondence  in 
description,  analogy  to  axo^os,  the  possession  of 
reniaikahle  fragrance  and  stimulant  properties, 
being  costly,  and  the  piodure  of  a  far  country, 
than  the  plant  which  yields  the  fragrant  grasSr 
oil  of  Namur (Calcutta  Med.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  3(57). 
This  oil  lias  been  already  described  by  Mr.IIatchett 
(On  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients),  who  refer?  it 
to  andropofjon  htdrou  cusa  It  is  derived,  how- 
ever,  as  appears  by  specimen's  in  my  possession, 
from  ft  different  plant;  to  which,  believing  it  to 
be  Ti  new  Species,  I  have  given  the  name  of  aii- 
dropOffOtl  calamus  arnmaticus  '  (p.  3I>.  'This 
Speciei  is  found  in  Cental  India,  extends  north 
as  far  a^  Delhi,  and  south  to  between  the  God- 
avery  and  Nagpore,  when-,  according  to  Dr.  Ma!- 

rolmson,  ii   is  called  ipear-graS*,     The  specimens 

which  Mr.  H.  obtained  from  Mr.  Swinton,  1  have 

na  i  .in  opportunity  Of  examining:  (hey  ate  iden- 
tical u  ilb  my  own  from  the  same  part  of  India' 
(Boyle,  I  Hast.   Hinial.  Hot.   p.    J 

A  -  tins  |  lant  is  a  true  grass,  it  has  i 
reed- like   items  (the  aupiyyia  of  Dioscori 
Tiiey  ar«-  remarkable  for  iheii  agreeable  odoi 
are  the  leaves  when  bruised,  and  also  the  delight- 
fully fragrant  ofl  distilled  bom  them.     ffene<   it 

apj#a»«  moie  fully  entitled  to  the  cmnieii  Jatioiu 


which  the  calamus  aromaticus  or  sweet-cane 
has  received,  than  any  other  plant  that  has  been 
described,  even  the  attar  of  roses  hardly  excepted. 
That  a  grass  similar  to  the  fragrant  androjwyoti, 
or  at  least  one  growing  In  the  same  kind  of  soil  and 
climate,  was  employed  by  the  ancients,  we  have 
evidence  in  the  fact  of  the  Phoenicians  who  ac- 
companied Alexander  in  his  march  across  the 
arid  country  of  Gedrosia  having  recognised  and 
loaded  their  cattle  with  it,  as  one  of  the  perfumes 
of  commerce.  It  is  in  a  similar  country,  that  is, 
the  arid  plains  of  Central  India,  that  the  above 
andropoyon  calamus  aromaticus  is  found,  and 
where  the  fragrant  essential  oil  is  distilled  from 
its  leaves,  culms,  and  roots  (Essay  on  Hindoo 
Medicine,  p.  1-12). 

If  we  compare  the  foregoing  statement  with  the 
different  passages  of  Scripture,  we  shall  find  that 
this  fragrant  grass  answers  to  all  that  is  required. 
Thus  in  Exod.  xxx.  23,  the  fragrant  reed,  along 
with  the  principal  spice*,  such  as  myrrh,  sweet 
cinnamon,  and  cassia,  is  directed  to  be  made  into 
an  oil  of  holy  ointment.  So  the  calamus  aro- 
maticus may  be  found  mentioned  as  an  ingredient 
in  numerous  fragrant  oils  and  ointments,  from  the 
time  of  TheophrastU3  to  that  of  the  Arabs.  Its 
essential  oil  is  now  sold  in  the  shops,  but  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  oil  of  spikenard,  which 
is  a  very  djlleient  substance  [NakuJ.  In  Cant, 
iv.  11  it  is  mentioned  along  with  spikenard, 
saffron,  cinnamon,  trees  of  frankincense,  myrrh, 
and  aloes.  Again,  its  value  is  indicated  in  Isa. 
(xliii.  21,  '  thou  hast  bought  me  no  sweet  cane 
with  money;  and  that  it  was  obtained  from  a  dis- 
tant land  is  indicated  in  Jer.  vi.  20,  '  to  what  pur- 
pose ccmeth  there  to  me  incense  from  Sheba,  and 
the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country** — while  the 
route  of  the  commerce  is  pointed  out  in  Ezek. 
xxvii.  V.),  *  Dan  also  and  .lavan  going  to  and  fro 
occupied  in  thy  fairs:  bright  iron,  cassia,  and 
calamus  were  in  thy  maiket.'  To  nie  Scripture 
notices,  then,  as  well  as  to  the  description  of 
Dioscorides,  the  tall  grass  which  yields  the  fra- 
grant grass  oil  of  Central  India  answers  in  every 
respect:  the  author  of  this  article  consequently 
named  and  figuied  it  as  the  Kuneh  bosem  in  his 
lllustr.    of   Hirnal.    Botany,    p.    i'15,   t.    07. — 

J.  F.  R. 

KARCOM  (C&)3  ;  Sept.  kP6kos)  occurs  only 
once  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  in  Cant  iv.  14 
where  it  is  mentioned  along  with  seveial  fragrant 
and  stimulant  substance*,  such  a>  spikenard,  cala- 
mus, and  cinnamon,  trees  of  frankincense,  myrrh, 
and  aloes  (ahalimi ;  we  may,  tlien fore,  suppose 
that  it  was  some  substance  pssJsesned  of  similar 
projierties.     The    name,    however,    is    so    similar 

to    the    Persian   /*S3   karkam,   and    U»th   to  t/ie 

Greek  Kp6xot.  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  trac- 
ing the  Hebrew  kareom  to  the  modern  crocm  c* 
saffron;  but,  in  fact,  the  most  ancient  G  . .  I* 
translators  of  thr  old  Testament  considered 
KpAxos  as  tin'  syn.iivnic  for  kareom.  it  i* 
probable  that  all  thwe  names  had  one  common 
origin,  saffron  having  from  the  earliest  tiroes 
been  cuTtlv  ted  in  Asiatic  countries,  ai  it  still  is 
in  l'  l  l  ed 

by  Ilimi- 1.  Hippocrate«,  and  '1  Id  .>  hrastus.  l)io*>- 
corides  describes  the  ii  fferent  kinds  of  it,  and 
IMmy  fctati  »  that  the  Ix-nclus  of  th«r  public  ti.catrrs 
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were  strewed  with  saffron :  indeed  *  the  ancients 
frequently  made  use  of  this  flower  in  perfumes. 
Not  only  saloons,  theatres,  and  places  which  were 
to  be  filled. with  a  pleasant  fragrance  were  strewed 
with  this  substance,  but  all  sorts  of  vinous  tinc- 
tures retaining  the  scent  were  made  of  it,  and 
this  costly  perfume  was  poured  into  small  foun- 
tains, which  diffused  the  odour  which  was  so 
highly  esteemed.  Even  fruit  and  confitures  placed 
before  guests  and  the  ornaments  of  the  rooms 
were  spread  over  with  it.  It  was  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  modern  pot-pourri '  (Rosen- 
miiller,  Bibl.  Bot.  p.  138).  In  the  present  day 
a  very  high  price  is  given  in  India  for  saffron 
imported  from  Cashmere  ;  native  dishes  are  often 
coloured  and  flavoured  with  it,  and  it  is  in  high 
esteem  as  a  stimulant  medicine.  The  common 
name,   saffron,    is    no    doubt   derived   from    the 

Arabic  ^i  JiZj  zafran,  as  are  the  corresponding 
terras  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 


368.     [Crocus  sativus.] 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  more  likely  than  that 
saffron  should  be  associated  with  the  foregoing 
fragrant  substances  in  the  passage  of  Canticles, 
as  it  still  continues  to  be  esteemed  by  Asiatic 
nations*,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  cultivated 
by  them.  Hasselquist  also,  in  reference  to  this 
Biblical  plant,  describes  the  ground  between 
Smyrna  and  Magnesia  as  in  some  places  covered 
with  saffron,  and  Rauwolf  mentions  gardens  and 
fields  of  crocus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo, 
and  particularizes  a  fragrant  variety  in  Syria. 

The  name  saffron,  as  usually  applied,  does 
not  denote  the  whole  plant,  nor  even  the  whole 
flower  of  crocus  sativus,  but  only  the  stigmas, 
with  part  of  the  style,  which,  being  plucked  out, 
are  carefully  dried.  These,  when  prepared,  are 
dry,  narrow,  thread-like,  and  twisted  together,  of 
an  orange-yellow  colour,  having  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic and  penetrating  odour,  with  a  bitterish  and 
somewhat  aromatic  taste,  tinging  the  mouth  and 
saliva  of  a  yellow  colour.  Sometimes  the  stigmas 
are  prepared  by  being  submitted  to  pressure,  and 
thus  made  into  what  i3  called  cake  saffron,  a 
form  in  which  it  is  still  imported  from  Persia 
into  India.  Hay  saffron  is  obtained  in  this  country 
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chiefly  from  France  and  Spain,  though  it  it  alaa 
sometimes  prepared  from  the  native  crocus  culti- 
vated for  this  purpose.  Saffron  was  formerly 
highly  esteemed  as  a  stimulant  medicine,  and 
still  enjoys  high  repute  in  Eastern  countries,  both 
as  a  medicine  and  as  a  condiment. — J.  F.  R. 

KARPAS  (DS")3)  occurs  in  the  booK  of 
Esther  (i.  6),  in  the  description  of  the  hangings 
*  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace,' 
at  the  time  of  the  great  feast  given  in  the  city 
Shushan,  or  Susan,  by  Ahasuerus,  who  *  reigned 
from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia.'  We  are  told  that 
there  were  white,  green  (karpas),  and  blue  hang- 
ings fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple 
to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble.  Karpas 
is  translated  green  in  our  version,  on  the  autho- 
rity, it  is  said,  '  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,' 
where  it  is  interpreted  leek-green.  Rosenmiiller 
and   others    derive    the    Hebrew   word   from    the 

Arabic    (jh^S  kurufs,  which  signifies  'garden- 

parsley,'  apiam  petroselinwn,  as  if  it  alluded  to 
the  green  colour  of  this  plant  j  at  the  same  time 
arguing  that  as  '  the  word  karpas  is  placed  be- 
tween two  other  words  which  undoubtedly  denote 
colours,  viz.,  the  white  and  the  purple-blue,  it 
probably  also  does  the  same.'  But  if  two  of  the 
words  denote  colours,  it  would  appear  a  good  rea- 
son why  the  third  should  refer  to  the  substance 
which  was  coloured.  This,  there  is  little  doubt, 
is  what  was  intended.  If  we  consider  that  the 
Occurrences  related  took  place  at  the  Persian 
court  at  a  time  when  it  held  sway  even  unto 
India,  and  that  the  account  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  written  in  the  ancient 
language  of  Persia,  we  may  suppose  that  some 
foreign  words  may  have  been  introduced  to  in- 
dicate even  an  already  well-known  substance : 
but  more  especially  so  if  the  substance  itself  waa 
then  first  made  known  to  theHebrews. 

The  Hebrew  karpas  is  very  similar  to  the 
Sanscrit  karpasum,  karpasa,  or  karpose,  signi- 
fying the  cotton-plant.  Celsius  (Hierobot.  i. 
159)  states  that  the  Arabs  and  Persians  have 
karphas  and  kirbas  as  names  for  cotton.  These 
must  no  doubt  be  derived  from  theSanscrit,  while 
the  word  kapas  is  now  applied  throughout  India 
to  cotton  with  the  seed,  and  may  even  be  seen  in 
English  prices-current.  Kdfnraaos  occurs  in  the 
Periplus  of  Airian,  who  states  that  the  region 
about  the  Gulf  of  Barygaze,  in  India,  was  pro- 
ductive oi  carpasus,  and  of  the  fine  Indian  mus- 
lins made  of  it.  The  word  is  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  karpasa,  and  though  it  has  been 
translated  fine  muslin  by  Dr.  Vincent,  it  may 
mean  cotton  cloths,  or  calico  in  general.  Mr. 
Yates,  in  his  recently  published  and  valuable 
work,  Textrinum  Antiquorum,  states  that  the 
earliest  notice  of  this  Oriental  name  in  any 
classical  author  which  he  has  met  with,  is  the  line 
1  Carbasina,  molochina,  ampelina'  of  Caecilius 
Statius,  who  died  b.c.  169.  Mr.  Yates  infers  that  as 
this  poet  translated  from  the  Greek,  so  the  Greeks 
must  have  made  use  of  muslins  or  calicoes,  &c, 
which  were  brought  from  India  as  early  as  200 
years  b.c.  See  his  work,  as  well  as  that  of  Cel- 
sius, for  numerous  quotations  from  classical 
authors,  where  carbasus  occurs;  proving  that  not 
only  the  word,  but  the  substance  which  it  in- 
dicated, was  known  to  the  ancients  subsequent 
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to  this  period.  It  might,  indeed  must,  have  been 
known  long  before  to  the  Persians,  as  constant 
communication  took  rdace  by  caravans  between 
the  north  of  India  and  Persia,  as  has  been  clearly 
•hown  by  Heeren.  Cotton  was  known  to  Ctesias, 
who  lived  so  long  at  the  Persian  court. 

Nothing  can  be  more  suitable  than  cotton, 
white  and  blue,  in  the  above  passage  of  Esther, 
as  the  writer  of  this  article  long  since  (1837)  re- 
marked in  a  note  in  his  Essay  on  the  Antiquity 
of  Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  145  :  '  Hanging  curtains 
made  with  calico,  usually  in  stripes  of  different 
colours  and  padded  with  cotton,  called  purdahs, 
are  employed  throughout  India  as  a  substitute  for 
doors.'  They  may  be  seen  used  for  the  very  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  the  text  in  the  court  of  the 
King  of  Delhi's  palace,  where,  on  a  paved 
mosaic  terrace,  rows  of  slender  pillars  support  a 
light  roof,  from  which  hang  by  rings  immense 
padded  and  striped  curtains,  which  may.be  rolled 
up  or  removed  at  pleasure.  These  either  increase 
light  or  ventilation,  and  form,  in  fact,  a  kind  of. 
movable  wall  to  the  building,  which  is  used  as 
one  of  the  halls  of  audience.  This  kind  of 
structure  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Persian 
conquerors  of  India,  and  therefore  may  serve  to 
explain  the  object  of  the  colonnade  in  front  of 
the  palace  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolis    [Cotton]. 

.,  J.  F.  R. 

KEDAR  (TJJJ,  black;  Sept.  KajSap),  a  son 
of  Ishmael,  and  the  name  of  tht  tribe  of  which 
he  was  the  founder.  The  name  is  sometimes 
used  in  Scripture  as  that  of  the  Bedouins  gene- 
rally, probably  because  this  Tribe  was  the  nearest 
to  them,  and  was  best  acquainted  with  them 
(Cant  L  5;  Isa.  xxi.  16,  17;  lx.  7).  A  great 
body  of  speculation  founded  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  namely,  '  black,'  may  be  dis- 
missed as  wholly  useless.  The  Kedarenes  were  so 
called  from  Kedar,  and  not  because  they  lived 
in  •  black  '  tents,  or  because  they  were  '  blackened' 
by  the  hot  sun  of  Southern  Arabia;  neither  of 
which  circumstances  could,  even  if  frue,  have 
been  foreseen  at  the  time  that  Kedar  received 
his  name. 

KEDEMOTH  (flb"$  ;  Sept.  Ba/ceS^fl),  a 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  near 
the  river  Arnon,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  wil- 
derness of  Kedemoth,  on  the  borders  of  that  river, 
from  whence  Moses  sent  messenger!  of.  peace  to 
Sihon,  kiiK'  ol  Hesbbon  (Dent.  ii.  26),  the  southern 
frontier  of  whose  kingdom,  and  the  Iwundary 
between  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Ammonites  and  the 
Moabites,  was  the  Anion. 

KEDESII  (KH£  ;  Sept.  Kdlns).  There  were 
two  cities  of  this  name,  one  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  23),  and  the  other  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  (xix.  61 ).  This  last  was  the  more  con- 
siderable of  the  two:  it  was  a  Levitical  citv, 
and  one  of  tlie  six  cities  of  ulu^e.    As  the  Kedesii, 

whose  king  teas  slain  by  Juthtu,  ia  mentioned 

among  the  cities  of  the  north  (xii.  22),  i»  was 
doubtless  the  Kedesh  ,,i   Naphtali,  if  which  also 

Barak  was  a  native  (Judg.  iv.  6;. 
KKDHON.      [KlBBO*. 

KEILAH  (."6^1?  ;  Sept.  K*i\d),  a  city  of 
Ihe  tube  (»!'  Judith  (JosJl  xv.  44),  about  twenty 
wiles    aouth-wst    from    Jeiusalem.       When    tins 
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city  was  besieged  by  the  Philistines,  David  was 
commissioned  by  God  to  relieve  it;  notwith- 
standing which,  if  he  had  not  made  his  escape, 
the  ungrateful  inhabitants  would  have  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1-13). 
Keilah  was  a  considerable  city  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  17,  18),  and  existed  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  place  it  eight 
Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  on  the  road  to 
Hebron. 

KEMUEL  6$$?.  assembly  of  God /  Sept. 
Ka,uou7}A),  third  son  of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor, 
and  father  of  six  sons,  the  first  of  whom  is 
named  Aram,  and  the  last  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxii. 
21,  23).  All  these  aie  unknown,  except  the  last, 
who  was  the  father  of  Laban  and  Rebekah  (Gen. 
xxiv.  15).  Aram  is  manifestly  no  other  than  a 
proper  name  which  Kemuel  gave  to  his  first- 
born ;  but  as  it  is  also  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria, 
some  commentators  have  most  strangely  conceived 
that  the  Syrians  were  descended  from  him.  This 
is  truly  surprising,  seeing  that  Syria  was  already 
peopled  ere  he  was  born,  and  that  Laban  (Gen. 
xxviii.  5)  and  Jacob  (Deut.  xxvi.  5)  are  both 
called  '  Syrians,'  although  neither  of  them  was 
descended  from  Kemuel  s  son  Aram.  The  mis- 
conception originated  with  the  Septuagiut,  which 
too  often  undertakes  to  translate  "proper  names, 
and  in  this  case  renders  D1X  "QN.  '  father  of 
Aram,'  by  irar4pa  ^Zvpwv,  '  father  of  the  Syrians.' 

KENAZ  (Tig,  hunting;  Sept.  Kej/e'O-  I.  A 
descendant  of  Esau ;  also  a  place  or  tract  ot 
country  in  Arabia  Petraea,  named  after  him 
(Gen.  xxx vi.  11,  15,  42). 

2.  The  younger  brother  of  Caleb,  and  father 
of  Othniel,  who  married  Caleb's  daughter  (Josh. 
xv.  17;  Judg   i.  13;   I' Chron.  iv.  13). 

3.  A  grandson  of  Caleb  (1  Chron.  iv.  15). 

KENITES  (7»£;  Sept.  tuwpt)t  a  tril»e  of 
Midianities  dwelling  among  the  Amalekites 
(1  Sam.  xv.  6;  comp.  Num.  xxiv.  2U,  21),  or 
occupying  in  semi-nomadic  life  the  same  region 
with  the  latter  people  in  Arabia  Petraca.  When 
Saul  was  sent  to  destroy  the  Amalekites,  the 
Kenites,  who  had  joined  them,  perhaps  upon  com- 
pulsion, were  ordered  to  depart  from  them  that 
they  might  not  share  their  fate  ;  and  the  reason 
assigned  was,  that  they  '  shewed  kindnessjo  the 
children  of  Israel  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt.' 
This  kindness  is  supposed  to  have  been  that 
which  Jethro  and  his  family  shoued  to  Mosea, 
as  well  as  to  the  Israelites  them.>elves,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  whole  tribe  appears  to  have 
been  treated  with  consideration,  uhile  the  family 
of  Jethro  it«elf  accompau  ed  the  Israelites  into 
Palestine,  wheie  they  Continued  to  lead  a  nomade 
life,  occupying  there  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  the  Tartar  tribes  in  Persia  at  the  present  day. 

To  this  family  belonged  Ileher,  the  hud)  nd  of 
that  Jael  who  slew  Si>e;a.  and  u  l.o  il  hem  e  ral  led 
'  Ileher  the  Kenite'  (Judg.  iv.  11  .  At  a  later 
ftge  other  families  of  Ken;t  ■>  are  mentioned  as 
resident  ill  Palestine,  among  whom  weie  the 
RechabitM  il  Chron.  ii.  55;  Jer.  \\\\  '1  ;  hut 
it  is  not  (dear  whether  these  ps re  subdivistoni  •  t 
the    increasing    descendants    ,  f   Jethro,    a"»    s<«o,- 

most  likely,  or  families  which  availed  themselves 
of  the  friendlj  dispositions  of  the  Israelites  lowsntss 

the    tribe    to    settle    in    the    countiy.       It        BtJtfljSJl 
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•hat,  whatever  was  the  general  condition  of  the 
Midiani'.es,  the  tribe  of  the  Ken  ires  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  *rne  God  in  the  time  of  Jethre 
[Hobab]  ;  and  that  those  families  which  settled  in 
Palestine  did  not  afterwards- lose  that  knowledge, 
but  increased  it.  is  clear  from  the  passages  which 
have  been  cited   [Midianites  ;   Rkcha.htes], 

KENIZZ1TES  (,^35.5  Sept.  Kcif£ouoi%  a 
Canaanitish  tribe,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xv.  19,  along 
with  others,  over  which  it  was  promised  that 
the  seed  of  Abraham  shonid  have  dominion.  The 
notion  that  they  sprung  from  Kenaz.  the  grandson 
of  Edom,  and  had  their  dwelling  somewhere  in 
Idumfea,  cannot  be  entertained,  seeing  that  the 
tribe  is  named  long  befoie  Kenaz  had  existence. 
The  Keni/.zites  of  Num.  xxxii.  12;  Josh.  xiv.  6, 
appear,  however,  to  be  a  dill'e;  ent  race,  the  origin 
of  which  may  without  improbability  be  asc»il>ed 
to  Ken  iz.  The  Keuizzites  are  not  named  among 
the  nations  whom  the  Israelites  eventually  sub- 
dued ;  whence  it  may  l>e  supposed  that  they  had 
by  that  time  merged  into  some  of  the  other  na- 
tions winch  Israel  overcame. 

KETURAH  (JTilfc,  incense;  Sept.  Xer- 
ovpa),  the  second  wife,  or,  as  she  is  called  in  1 
Chi  on.  i.  IV2,  the  concul)ine  of  Abraham,  by  whom 
he  had  six  son-.  Zimran,  Jokshan,  Medan,  Midian, 
lshbak.  and  S  uiah,  whom  he  lived  to  see  grow 
to  man's  estate,  and  whom  he  established  '  in 
the  East  country,'  that  they  might  not  interfere 
with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxv.  1-6).  As  Abraham  was 
100  years  old  when  Isaac  was  u^.^  who  was 
given  to  him  by  the  special  bounty  of  Providence 
when  '  he  was  as  good  as  dead'  (Heb.  xi.  12), 
as  he  was  14:1  years  old  when  Sarah  died  ;  and 
as  he  himself  died  at  the  age  of  175  years, — it  has 
seemed  improbable  that  these  six  sons  should  have 
been  born  to  Abraham  by  one  woman  alter  he 
was  1 10  years  oldj  and  that  he  should  have  seen 
them  all  grow  up  to  adult  age,  anil  have  sent 
ihem  forth  to  form  independent  settlements  in 
that  last  and  feeble  period  of  his  life.  W  Isaac 
was  born  to  him  out  of  the  course  of  nature  when 
he  was  100  years  old,  how  could  six  sons  be 
born  to  him  in  the  course  of  nature  alter  he  was 
140?  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  by  good 
commentators,  that  as  Keturah  is  called  Abra- 
ham's •  concubine'  in  Chronicles,  and  as  :-he  and 
Hagar  are  probably  indicated  as  his  '  concubines' 
in  Gen.  xxv.  6,  Keturah  had  in  fact  been  taken 
by  Abraham  as  his  secondary  or  concubine-wife 
before  the  death  of  Sarah,  although  the  historian 
relates  the  incident  after  that  event,  that  his  lead- 
ing narrative  might  not  be  inteuupted.  Accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  morality  then  acknowledged, 
Abraham  might  quite  as  properly  have  taken 
Keturah  before  as  after  Sarah's  death  ;  nor  can 
any  reaso.i  why  he  should  not  have  done  so,  or 
why  he  s'ould  have  waited  till  then,  be  con- 
ceived. This  explanation  obviates  many  diffi- 
culties, and  does  not  itself  contain  any. 

KETZACH  (nVg ;  Sept.  ^XavQiov),  also 
written  Kezach  and  Ketsaii,  occurs  only  in  Isa. 
xxviii.  25,  27,  and  is  translated  fiwhes,  that  is, 
vetches,  in  tiie  Authorized  Version.  It  is  no 
doubt  from  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  precise 
meaning  of  ketzach,  that  difierent  plants  have 
been  assigned  as  its  representative.  But  if  we  refer 
to  the  context,  we  learn   some  particulars  which 


at  least  restrict  it  to  a  certain  group,  namely,  t« 
such  as  are  cultivated.  Thus.  ver.  25,  '  When 
he  (the  ploughman)  hath  made  plain  Ihe  face 
thereof,  doth  lie  not  cast  abroad  the  fitches 
(ketzach)  "{'  And  again,  ver.  27,  '  For  the  fitches 
are  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  instrument, 
neither  is  a  cart  wheel  tinned  about  upon  the 
cummin;  but  fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a  staff, 
and  the  cummin  with  a  rod.'  From  which  we 
learn  that  the  grain  called  ketzach  was  easily 
separated  from  its  capsule,  and  therefoie  beaten 
out  with  a  stick. 


369.    [Nigella  sativa.] 

Although  ketzach,  in  Chaldee  kizcha,  is  al- 
ways acknowledged  to  denote  some  seed,  yet 
interpreters  have  had  great  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  particular,  kind  intended,  some  trans- 
lating it  peas>  others,  as  Luther  and  the  Euglis  i 
Version,  vetches,  but  without  any  proof.  M^ibo- 
mius  considers  it  to  be  the  white  poppy,  and  others, 
a  black  seed.  Tins  last  interpietation  has  the  most 
numerous,  as  well  as  the  oldest,  authorities  in  its 
support.  Of  these  a  few  are  in  favour  of  the 
black  poppy-seed,  but  the  majority,  of  a  black 
seed  common  in  Egypt,  &c.  (Celsius,  Hierobot. 
ii.  70).  The  Sept.  translates  it  /j.e\dv9tot>,  the 
Vulg.  git,  and  Tremellius  melanthium,  While 
the  Arabic  has  shoones.  All  these  mean  the 
same  thing,  namely,  a  very  black-coloured  and 
aromatic  seed,  still  cultivated  and  in  daily 
employment  as  a  condiment  in  the  East.  Thus 
Pliny'  (xx.  17.  71),  «  Gith  ex  Graecis,  alii 
melanthion,  alii  melanspermon  vocant.  Opti- 
mum, quam  excitatissimi  odoris  ct  quam-niger- 
rimum.:  By  Dioscorides  (iii.  93).  or  the  ancient 
author  who  is  suppos*  d  to  have  added  the  gyno» 
nymes,  we  are  informed  that  fxe\<xv6iop  was  alse 
called  the  '  wild  black  poppy '  that  the  seed 
was  black,  acrid,  and  aromatic,  ind  that  it  wu 
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added  to  bread  or  cukes.  27rep,ua  ufAav.  tipi/xv, 
«i»o)8fs.  KaraTT\a(xa6^€tjov  els  aprous.  Pliny  also 
gays,  '  Melanthii,  vel  m.  lanspenni  semen  grat  is- 
gime  panes  condit.'  Melanthium  is  uni\  ersally 
recognised  by  botanists  to  be  t he  Nigella.  Thus 
Bauhin  Pinax,  '  Nigella,  a  nigro  seminis  coloie 

commuuiter  dicta   jxthavQiov  est.1      The   •*)saj 

$hoo?icz>  of  (lie  Arabs  is,  moreover,  the  same  plant 
or  seed,  which  is  usually  called  l  black  cumin.'' 
So  one  kind  of  cumin  is  said  by  Dioscoritles 
to  have  seeds  like  those  (if  melanthion  or  nigella. 
It  was  comm.nl y  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and 
P.  Alpinus  mentions  it  as  4  Suneg  ^gvptiis.' 
The  Arabs,  besides  shoonez,  also  call  it  hab-al- 
souda,  and  the  Persians  seah  daiia,  l>oth  words 
signifying  black  seed.  Une  sjiecies,  named 
N.  Indira  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  is  called  kala  jeera 
in  India,  that  is,  black  zeera  or  cumin,  of  the 
family  of  Ilanuncu!a<  ea?.  '  Nigella  sativa  is 
alone  cultivated  in  India,  as  in  most  eastern 
countries,  and  continues  in  the  present  day,  as  in 
the  mibt  ancient  times  ,(>  'e  llse(^  u"^'  as  :l  con" 
diment  and  as  a  medicine'  (Must,  lllmal.  Hot., 
p.  46).  If  we  consider  that  th-s  appears  to  have 
been  always  one  of  the  cultivated  grains  of  the 
East,  and  cumnaie  the  character  of  nigella  with 
the  jiassages  in  which  ketzach  is  mentioned,  we 
shall  find  tliat  the  foimer  is  applicable  to  tbem 
all.  Indeed,  Rabbi  Ola  .ias  de  liartenora  state--, 
that  the  barbarous  or  vulgar  none  of  the  kezach, 
was  nielle,  that  is,  nigella.  Tl;e  various  species 
of  nigella  are  herbaceous  (several  of  them  l<eing 
indigenous  in  Europe,  others  cultivated  in  most 
parts  of  Asia),  with  their  leaves  deeply  cut  and 
linear,  their  flowers  terminal,  most  of  them  having 
under  the  calyx  leafy  involucres  which  often 
hjjf  surround  the  flower.  The  fruit  is  composed 
of  five  or  six  capsules,  which  are  compressed,  ob- 
1  nig,  pointed,  s  anetimes  said  to  be  hornlike, 
united  below,  and  divided  into  several  cells,  and 
enclosing  numerous,  angular,  scabrous,  black- 
coloured  seed*.  From  the  nature  of  the  (apsides, 
it  is  evident,  that  when  they  are  ripe,  the  seeds 
might  easily  be  shaKen  out  by  moderate  blows  of 
a  stick,  as  is  related  to  have  been  the  ca^e  with 
the  ketzach  of  the  text.— J.  1\  It. 

KETZIOTH  (jYIJTV?)  is  translated  Cassia  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  and  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  V^p,  to  cut  ojf':  it  therefore  denotes  '  pit 
cut  olf.'  or  '  fragments,'  arid  hence  is  applicable  to 
cassia.  Hut  many  of  these  derivations  ha"e  often 
been  traced  out  in  ignorance  of  tie  names  and 
properties  of  the  rartdui  substances' Wnowri  t(.  the 
nations  of  ant  qutty.  Cassia  is  mentioned  in 
ditee  places  T.\  d.  xxx.  21:  Ezek.  xxvii.  19; 
and  in  Ps.  xlv.  8),  in  conjunction  with  mvnh, 
cinnamon,  sv.cet  calamus,  and  ahalim,  or  m  le- 
wood.  All  these  are  aromatic  substances,  and, 
wi'h  (he' exception  of  myrrh,  which  is  obtained 

frond  Afiica,  ar«»  products  of  India  and  its  islands. 

It    it   probable,  therefore^  that  kctzioth  is  of  ■ 

gimilar  nature,  and  obtained  from  the  »,unt' 
Contiti  ies.  Holh  cinnanion  [Kinnamon]  and 
casxia  [Kii>t)Aii|  wtip  no  doubt  known  to  the 
■ncients,  and  Hiii  is  one  itep  of  th**  investigation ; 
but  to  prose  that  1 1 1«>  Hebrew  words  sr*  correctly 

ttaixlated    |g    another,  w  Inch    must    he    y\ 

with  before  we  can  mtVr  thai  the  kiddah  of 
K*od.    i»\     '21    ami    )•/■'      xxvii.    I '.',    and    the 
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ketzioth  of  Ps.  xlv.  R,  both  signify  ihe  same 
thing.  This  ha3  not  been  the  o]>inion  of  severa? 
translators  and  commentatois ;  the  first  having 
been  variously  rendered  ii  is.  stacte,  c:  stus,  ginger, 
canna,  fistula,  amber,  ketziah,  and  cassia,  while 
ketzioth,  or  kctziah,  has  been  rendeied  cassia, 
acacia,  amber,  ginger,  and  aloes.  The  Arabic 
translator  has  considered  it  synonymous  with  the 
Arabic  name  salicha,  which  is  no  doubt  applied 
to  cassia. 

Mr.  Harmer  has  already  remarked  that,  little 
copious  as  the  Hebiew  language  is,  there  are 
in  it  no  fewer  than  four  different  words,  at  least, 
which  have  been  rendered  '  linen. 'or  '  line  linen,' 
by  our  translators.  This  would  haidlv  have  been 
the  case  had  theie  not  been  differ;  nt  kinds  of  linen. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  cassia,  lur  which 
we  have  seen  that  there  are  two  distinct  words 
in  the  Hebrew — Kiddah,  winch  will  be  ueated 
of  in  a  separate  article,  and  Ketzioth,  to  which 
it  is  now  our  object  to  direct  attention.  It 
occurs  Only  once,  in  Ps.  xlv.  S:  «  All  thy  gar- 
ments smell  of  myirh,  and  aloes  {ahalim),  and 
cassia  (ketzioth).'  It  ha*  hi  en  obeived  with 
reference  to  this  passage  that  I  The  ganjumts  of 
piinces  are  often  imbued  with  cod  ly  perfumes, 
those  of  the  hi^h-pi  iests  were  anointed  uith  holy 
ointment."  .We  have  .seen  above,  that  ketzioth  has 
been  variously  translated,  but  no  one  seems  to 
have  noticed  the  resemblance  of  this  Word  to  the 
kooth  and  koost  of  the  Arabs,  of  which  Kooshta 
is  said  by  their  authors  to  be  the  SyrLc  name, 
and  fiom  which  theie  is  little  doubt  tl  at  tiie 
Koaros  of  the  Greeks,  and  costus  of  the  Latins, 
are  derived. 
'  Costum  molle  date,  el  blande  mihi  turis 
odores, 
Ure  puer  costum  Assyrinm  redolentibus  aris.' 
K6(ttos  is  enunurated  by  Thenpluastus  (Hist. 
PL  ix.  7.)  among  the  fragrant  substance-  em- 
ployed in  making  ointment.  Tlnee  kinds  of 
it  are  described  by  Dioscorides,  among  his 
Aromata  (i.  la),  of  which  the  Aiabian  is  said  to 
be  the  best,  the  Indian  to  hold  the  second  place, 
and  the  Syrian  the  third.  Pliny  mentions  only 
two  kinds  (xv.  12),  '  Radix  et  folium  India  est 
maximo  pretio.  Radix  cos!  i  giisiu  fervVMS,  odoie 
eximio,  fruiice  alias  unitiii.  Primo  s'atim  in- 
troifu  amnis  Indi  in  Patale  insula,  duo  sunt  ejus 
genera — nigium,  et  quod  melius,  canuicans.' 
The  Persian  waiters  on  Materia  Medica  in  uf>e  in 
India,  in  giving  the  abo\e  synonymes,  evidently 
refer  to  two  of  the  three  kinds  uf  Castas  described 

by  Dioscoi  ides,  one  being  called  Kiost  //.,.<  r. 
and  the  other  KoO$t  Anilxi'.  The  wi  it<  r  of  this 
article  obtained  both  ti,e»e  kinds  in  the  ba/aais  of 
India,  and  found,  nnieov  ST,  lh.it  th-  COOSf 

of  the  natives  was  often,  by  hun-prun  nn  i  I  ants, 
called  Indian  orris,  i  e.  I:i>  ro  '.  the  odour  of 
which  it  somewhat    r«  scmi.h  s.      Sol  |     he 

ssjcertaiued  that  this  article  was  known  in  (  al- 

culfa  as  l'uthuky  the  name  under  which  if  is 
exported  to  China.  The  identity  of  lbs  suIh 
itancs  indicated  by  these  various  nanus  was 
loo-  I  •    tained,  iIioultIi  not  tiien  known  tothfl 

piesent    wnter.     Tims  Oavoias    ah    11     I   ,    • 
ergo  Costus  <lu  tus   ,\i  .i.ii.n,  Co$i  ant  Cmttt  — 

'111  Malacca,  nln  ejus  jib  u  iiiois  e-t  IMUS,  lu  ho 
ef  imle  vehilur  in  Sin.uiiin  IvgkmenS.1  Ilaxins; 
ol>fain«-d  the  kooH  ill    the   norm  rSwillCSSJ 

oi   Inuia,  the  wnter  traced  it   afterwards  iu  one 
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of  the  sjbstdnces  brought  across  the  Indus  from 
Lahore  (Illust.  Himal.  Bot.  p.  360).  When 
Dr.  Falconer  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Cash- 
mere, he  was  requested  to  make  inquiries  respect- 
ing this  substance,  and  he  discovered  that  it  was 
exported  from  that  valley  in  large  quantities  into 
the  Punjab;  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  Bombay 
(as  in  the  time  of  Pliny  to  Patala)  and  Calcutta, 
for  export  to  China,  where  it  is  highly  valued  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  incense  which  the 
Chinese  burn  in  their  temples  and  private  houses. 
Finding  the  plant  to  belong  to  a  new  genus,  he 
named  it  Aucklandia,  in  compliment  to  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  and  the  species 
Aucklandia  Costus  (Linn.  Trans,  xix.  23). 
Considering,  therefore,  that  costus  was  one  of  the 
articles  of  ancient  commerce  and  is  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus  as  employed  in  the  composition  of 
perfumed  unguents,  and  considering  the  similarity 
of  the  Syriac  kooshta,  and  the  Arabic  hast,  to  the 
ketzioth  of  Scripture,  and  from  their  correspond- 
ence in  properties  and  uses,  the  latter  appears 
more  likely  to  be  the  costus  of  the  ancients, 
than  cassia,  for  which  there  is  another  name 
[Kiddah].— J.  F.  R. 

KIBEROTH-  H  ATTAVAH,  an  encampment 
jf  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  [Wandering]. 

KIDDAH  (rnp),  as  well  as  Ketzioth,  is 
rendered  Cassia  in  our  Authorized  Version ;  but 
translators  do  not  uniformly  coincide  in,  though 
the  great  majority  art  in  favour  of,  this  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  several  vaiieties  of  cassia  ;  and  as 
one  of  these  was  called  kitto,  kittco  (Dioscor.  i.  12), 
this  has  been  thought  to  be  the  same  word  as  the 

Hebrew  mp,  from  "lip,  in  Arabic  Aj,  to  split, 

hew,  or  tear  anything  lengthwise,  as  must  be 
done  in  separating  cassia  bark  from  the  tree. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  origin  ef  the  name  of  an  Eastern 
product.  The  word  occurs  first  in  Exod.  xxx. 
24,  where  cassia  (kiddah)  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  olive  oil,  pure  myrrh,  sweet  cinna- 
mon, and  sweet  calamus  }  secondly,  in  Ezek. 
xxviii.  19,  where  Dan  and  Javan  are  described 
as  bringing  bright  iron,  cassia  (kiddah),  and 
calamus  to  the  markets  of.  Tyre.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  substance  now  called  cassia 
might  not  have  been  imported  from  the  shores 
of  India  into  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Consi- 
derable confusion  has,  however,  been  created 
by  the  same  name  having  been  applied  by  bota- 
nists to  a  genus  containing  the  plants  yielding 
aenna,  and  to  others,  as  the  cassia  fistula,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  cassia. 
Cassia-buds,  again,  though  no  doubt  produced  by 
a  plant  belonging  to  the  same,  or  to  some  genus 
allied  to  that  producing  cinnamon  and  cassia, 
were  probably  not  known  in  commerce  at.  so 
early  a  period  as  the  two  latter  substances.  There 
is  some  difficult**  also  in  determining  what  the 
ancient  cassia  was.  The  author  of  this  article, 
in  his  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  84,  has 
already  remarked,  *  The  cassia  of  the  ancients  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine;  that  of  commerce,  Mr. 
Marshall  says,  consists  of  only  the  inferior  kinds 
of  cinnamon.  Some  consider  cassia  to  be  distin- 
guished from  cinnamon  by  the  outer  cellular 
covering  of  fhe  bark  being  scraped  off  the  latter, 
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but  allowed  to  remain  on  the  forme/.  This  »s, 
however,  the  characterise  c  of  the  (Cochii  Chinese) 
cinnamomum  aromaticum,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Crawford  (Embassy  to  Siam,  p  470)  that 
it  is  not  cured,  like  that  of  Ceylon,  by  freeing  if 
from  the  epidermis.'  There  is,  certainly,  no  doubt 
that,  some  cassia  is  produced  on  the  coast  o/ 
Malabar.  The  name  also  would  appear  to  be  of 
Eastern  origin,  as  kasse  koronde  is  one  kind  of 
cinnamon,  as  mentioned  by  Burmann  in  his  Flora 
Zeylonica ;  but  it  will  be  preferable  to  treat  of 
the  whole  subject  in  connection  with  cinnamon 
[Kinnamon]. — J.  F.  R. 

KIDRON  (flVjp,  the  turbid:  Sept.  KeSpocy), 
the  brook  or  winter  torrent  which  flows  through 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (as  it  is  now  called), 
on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem.  '  The  brook  Kidron' 
is  the  only  name  by  which  '  the  valley  '  itself  is 
known  in  Scripture  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  cotain, 
nor  even  probable,  that  the  name  '  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat in  Joel  (jii.  12)  was  intended  to  apply 
to  this  valley.  The  word  rendered  -  brook'  (2  Sam. 

xv.  23;  1  Kings  ii.  37,  &c),  is  brU  nachal, 
which  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  Arabic 
Wady,  meaning  a  stream  and  its  bed  or  valley, 
or  properly  the  valley  of  a  stream,  even  when  the 
stream  is  dry.  The  Septuagint,  Josephus,  and 
the  Evangelists  (John  xviii.  1),  designate  it  x*1' 
jxappos,  a  storm  brook,  or  winter  torrent. 

The   brook  Kidron  derives  all   its  importance 
from  its  vicinity  to  the   holy  city,  being  nothing 
more  than  the  dry  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  bearing 
marks  of  being  occasionally  swept  over  by  a  laige 
volume  of  water.     No  stream   flows   through  it, 
except  during  the   heavy  rains  of  winter,  when 
the  waters  descend  into  it  from  the  neighbouring 
hills.     But  even   in  winter  there  is  no  constant 
flow,   and  the  resident  missionaries  assured  Dr. 
Robinson  that  they  had  not  during  several  years 
seen  a  stream  running  through  the  valley.     The 
ravine  in  which  the  stream  is   collected  takes  its 
origin  above  a  mile  to.  the  north-east  of  the  city. 
This  ravine  deepens  as  it  proceeds,  and  forms  an 
angle  opposite  the  temple.     It  then  takes  a  south- 
east direction,  and,  passing  between  the  village  of 
Siloam  and  the  city,  runs  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  through  a  singularly  wild  gorge,  the 
course  of  which  few  travellers  have  traced  (Pic- 
torial Palestine,  Introd.  p.  cxciv.).     It  is  in  this 
ravine  that   the  celebrated   monastery   of  Santa 
Saba  is  situated.    Mr.  Madden,  who  went  through 
the  valley   to  the  Dead  Sea,  thus  speaks  of  the 
character    which    it   assumes    as    it    approaches 
the  monastery  : — *  After   traversing  for  the    last 
hour  a  wild  ravine,  formed  by  two  rugged  perpen- 
dicular mountains,  the  sides  of  which  contained 
innumerable  caverns,  which   once  formed  a  sort 
of  troglo'dyte  city,   in  which  the  early  Christians 
resided,  the  sight  of  the  convent  in  this  desolate 
place  was  like  a  glimpse  of  paradise.1     On  leav- 
ing the  convent  the  next  day  lje  says  that   he 
'  marched  through  the  bed  of  the  Kidron,  along 
the  horrible  ravine  which  he  entered  the  day  be- 
fore ;"  but  he  gives -no  account  of  its  outlet  into  the 
Dead  Sea.     This  defect  is  supplied   by  Dr.  Ro- 
binson   (Biblical  Researches,   ii.  249),  who,    on 
passing   along   the   western   borders  of  the  lake, 
came  '  to  the  deep  and  almost  impassable  ravine 
of*  the  Kidron,  running  down  by  Mar  Saba,  and 
thence  called  Wady-er-Rahib,  *  Monk*  Valley;-' 
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lat  here  also  bearing  the  name  of  Wady  en-Nar, 
u  Fire  Valley."  At  this  place  it  was  running 
E.S.E.,  in  a  deep  narrow  channel,  between  per- 
pendicular walls  of  rock,  as  if  worn  away  by  the 
ruslwng  waters  between  these  desolate  chalky 
hi'"s.  There  was,  however,  no  water  in  it  now; 
nor  had  there  apparently  been  any  for  a  long  time.' 

KIKAYON  (r^i?)  occurs  only  in  Jonah  iv., 
where  it  is  several  times  mentioned,  as  in  ver.  6,  7, 
9,  10.  It  is  translated  gourd  in  our  Authorized 
Version,  probably  from  the  koKokvvQt]  of  the 
Septuagint,  often  rendered  cucurbita.  In  the 
margin  of  the  English  Bible,  Palm-Christ  is 
given.  In  the  Vulgate  kikayon  is  translated 
hedera,  '  ivy.1  Neither  the  gourd  nor  ivy  is  con- 
sidered by  modern  writers  to  indicate  the  plant 
intended;  which 'is  remarkable  for  having  given 
rise  to  some  fierce  controversies  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church.  The  difficulties  here,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  great  as  in  many  other  instances. 
But  before  considering  these,  it  is  desirable  to 
asceitaiu  what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  plant 
as  required  by  the  text.  We  are  told,  'The  Lord 
God  prepared  a  gourd  (kikayon),  and  made  it 
to  come  over  Jonah,  that  it  might  be  a  shadow 
over  his  head,'  &c.  (ver.  6).  '  But  God  prepared 
a  worm  when  the  morning  rose  the  next  day, 
and  it  smote  the  gourd  that  it  withered  '  (ver.  7). 
And  in  ver.  10  it  is  said  of  the  gourd  that  it 
'.  came  up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a  night.' 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  growth  of  the  kikayon 
was  miraculous,  but  that  it  was  probably  a  plant 
•f  tire  country,  being  named  specifically;  also 
tiat  it  was  capable  of  affording  shade,  and  might 
be  easily  destroyed.  There  does  not  appear  any- 
thing in  this  account  to  warrant  us  in  considering 
it  to  be  the  ivy,  which  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth, 
cannot  support  itself,  and  is,  moieover,  not  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  hot  and  arid  country  of  an- 
cient Nineveh,  though  we  have  ourselves  found 
it  in  more  southern  latitudes,  but  only  in  the 
temperate  climate  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains. 
The  ivy  was  adduced  probably  only  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  Greek  name,  Kiaa6s,  to  kika- 
yon. That  the  kikayon  was  thought  to  be  a 
gourd  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  kiki  of  the 

Egyptians  being  the   £}«*»  kherwa,  of  the  Arab*, 

often  incorrectly  written  keroa,  that  is,  with- 
out   the    aspirate,   which    makes    it   very   similar 

•o  c  J  kura,  when  written  in  Roman  characters; 

which  last  in  the  East  is  applied  to  the  gourd  or 
pumpkin  (Aviceona,  C.  <>22j,  and  is  probably  the 
Laaenaria  vulgarU.  Many  modern  authors  mis- 
take the  one  for  tin-  other.  To  this  plant,  no  doubt, 
tin-  following  parages  refer,  '  The  Christians  and 
Jews  of  Mosul  (Nineveh)  say  it  was  not  the  hcroa 
whose  shadow  refreshed  Jonah,  but  a  sort  of  gourd, 
el-kera,  which  has  very  large  leaves,  very  large 
fruit,  and  lasts  l.ut  about  four  months'  (Niehuhr, 

Arabia,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris).     SoVolney; 

*  Whoever  has  flavellel  to  Cairo  01  RotetfB  knows 
that  the  H  «Cte*  of  ^ourd  railed  km  ,i  will,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  send  out  shoots  near  four  inches 
tang  '      I'rur.  i.  71). 

The    Hebrew    name   kikayon    \*  so    similar  to 
0«  kiki  of  Dioscoride*,  that    it  was   eailv  th 
M    indicate    the    name    plant.       DipSCOrtdes    (iv. 
Itl,  W(o\   hIk«i>^)  states   that    the   kiki,  or  crotun. 


is  called  wild  sesamum  by  some  : -— '  Ricini 
autem  nomen  accepit  a  similitudiue  qua?  est 
illius  semini  cum  ricino  animali.  Arbuscula 
est  parvae  ficus  altitudine,  foliis  platan!,  trun- 
cis  ramisque  cavis  in  calami  modum,  semine 
in  uvis  asperis.  Ex  eo  oleum  kikinum  expri- 
mitur,  cibis  quidem  inepturn  ;  sed  alias  et  ad 
lucernas  et  emplastra  utile.'  Thus  giving  in  a 
few  words  a  graphic  description  of  Hicinus  com~ 
munis,  or  castor-oil  iel<mf>  of  which  the  seeds  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  insect  commonly  calied 
tick  in  English,  and  which  is  found  on  dogs  and 


S70.     [Ricinus  communis.] 

other  animals.  It  has  also  been  called  Tenia- 
dactylus  and  Palma  C/i/isti,  from  the  palmate 
division  of  its  leaves.  It  was  known  at  much 
earlier  times,  as  Hippocrates  «  mployed  it  in 
medicine;  and  Herodotus  mentions  it  by  the 
name  of  aiWiKv-npiov  (ii.  94)  when  speaking  of 
Egypt : — 'The,  inhabitants  of  the  marshy  grougds 
make  use  of  an  oil  which  they  term  kiki,  ex- 
pressed from  the  Sillicyprian  plant.'  That  it 
has  been  known  there  from  the  eailiest  times  is 
evident  from  Caillaud  having  found  castor-oil 
seeds  in  some  very  ancient  sarcophagi.      That  the 

Arabs  considered    their    £•*>-  k/.enca    to    be  tiie 

same  plant,  is  evident  from  Aviceuna  on  this 
article,  or  khirwaa  of  the  translation  ofPlempius 
(p.    301):  —  *  lM.mtum    h%c    sceifatt    Dioseot&dcej 

quidam  crotona  appellant,  hoc  est  riiinum,  a 
similituduie  quae  est  illius  semini  cum  licino 
animali."     So    Serapion   (iii.    C.  70   : — '  Clin  a 

si\e     kerua,    sicnti     ejus    oleum,     oleum     kit  hits. 

This  oil   w.is  not   only  employed  by  the  Greeks, 

but     also    by    the    .lews,     being     the     p'p   }OC\   klk- 

oil  of  the  Talmudists,  prepared  from  the  seeds  ol 
the  ricinut  (RntenmUlier,  p.  1'27  .  '  Oleum  (kik) 
es(  quod  exit  t\  grams,'     Lady  Calcotl  states  thai 

the  modem  Jews  of  London  use  this  oil,  by  the 
name  of  oil    of  kik,  ti>r   their  Sabbath    lamps*  it 
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being  one  of  the  five  kinds  of  oil  which  their  tra- 
ditions allow  them  to  employ. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  kiki  of  the  Greeks 
bs  what  is  now  called  (licinus  communis,  we  shall 
find  that  its  characters  correspond  with  everything 
that  is  required,  except  the  rapidity  of  growth, 
which  must  be  granted  was  miraculous.  Dr. 
Harris  indeed  states  that  the  passage  means,  'Son 
of  1  lie  night  it.  was,  and  as  a  son  of  the  night  it 
died;'  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  not  compelled 
*.o  believe  that  it  grew  in  a  single  night,  but 
rather,  by  a  strong  Oriental  figure,  that  it  was  of 
rapid  growth.  This,  there  is  no  doubt,  it  is 
highly  susceptible  of  in  warm  countries  where 
there  is  some  moisture.  It  attains  a  considerable 
6i/e  in  one  season  ;.  and  though  in  Europe  it  is 
only  known  as  a  herb,  in  India  it  frequently  may 
be  seen,  especially  at  the  margins  of  fields,  the 
size  of  a  tree.  So  at  Busra  Niebuhr  saw  an 
tl-keroa  which  had  the  form  and  appearance  of  a 
tree.  Tne  stems  are  erect,  round,  and  hol'o  \  ; 
1  lie  leaves  broad,  palmate,  5  to  8  or  10  lobed, 
peltate,  supported  on  long  foot-stalks.  The  (lowers 
in  terminal  panicles;  the  lower,  male;  t\\e  upper, 
female.  Capsule  tricoccous.  covered  with  spines. 
The  seeds  are  oblong,  oval,  externally  of  a  greyish 
colour,  but.  mottled  with  darker-coloured  spots 
and  stripes.  From  the  erect  habit,  and  the  bieadth 
of  its  foliage;  this  plant  throws  an  ample  shade, 
especially  when  young.  From  the  softness  and 
litlle  substance  of  its  stem,  it  may  eisily  be  de- 
stroyed by  insects, 'which  Rumphius  describes  as 
sometimes  being  the  case.  It  would  tlun  neces- 
sarily dry  up  rapidly.  As  it  is  well  suited  to  the 
country,  and  to  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  text, 
and  as  its  name  /tiki  is  so  similar  to  kikayon, 
it  is  doubtless  the  plant  which  the  sacred  penman 
had  in  view. — J.  F.  R. 

KIMOSH  and  KIMSHON  (&)®\>  and 
pClpi?)  occur,  the  first  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  13,  and 
Hos.  ix.  6,  ami  the  second  in  Prov.  xxiv.  31,  where. 
it  is  mentioned  along  with  c/iarul,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  indicate  chailock.  The  field  of  the  sloth- 
ful is  there  described  as  being  grown  over  with 
thorns  (charullim),  'and  nettles  (kimshun)  had 
covered  the  face  theieof."  In  Isaiah  it  is  said, 
'And  thorns  (choacli)  shall  come  up  in  the 
palaces,  nettles  (kimosh)  and  brambles  in  the 
ibi tresses  thereof.'  Hos.  ix.  6,  'The  pleasant 
places  lor  their  silver,  nettles  (kimosh)  shall  pos- 
sess ihem  ;  thorns  (choach)  shall  be  in  their 
tabernacles.' 

Though  different  interpretat  ions  have  been  given 
of  this  word,  as  thorns,  thistles,  wild  chamomile, 
&c,  the  greatest  number  of  authors  have  united 
\v  adopting  nettles,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
puthority  of  Jewish  writers.  Thus,  Rosenm  filler 
says,  Rabbi  Tanchum,  on  Hos.  ix.  6,  explains  ki- 
mosh by  the  common  nettle,  *>*-; yS  in  Pococke's 

Comment,  on  Hosea.  So  R.  Ben  Melech,  as  quoted 
and  translated  by  Celsius  (Hierobot.  ii.  p.  207) 'ex 
antiquioribus  Ebraeis,  ad  Proverb,  xxiii.  13,  species 
est  spinarum,  et  dicitur  vulc/o  Urtica.1  Nettles 
no  doubt  spring  up  rapidly  in  deserted  as  in  in- 
habited places,  in  fields,  ditches,  and.  road  sides, 
but  most  frequently  where  there  is  some  moisture 
in  the  soil  or  climate.  Though  they  are  found 
in  tropical  situations,  as  well  sis  in  temperate 
cl'mes,  yet  the.  swinging  up  uf  nettles  in  deserted 


places  is  rather  an  European  than  an  Oriental 
idea.  Though  kimosh  has  not  yet  been  proved 
to  indicate  the  nettle,  this  plant  has  been  receive* 
by  the  rabbins,  and  is  as  well  suited  to  the  pass- 
ages in  which  it  occurs  as  any  other  which  ha* 
hitherto  been  suggested. —  J.  F.  R. 

KING,  a  title  applied   in  the   Scriptures  to 
men  (Luke  xxii.  25  ;   1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2;  1  Pet.  ii, 
13-17),  to  God  (1  Tim.  i.  17;  vi.  15,  16),  and  to 
Christ  (Matt,  xxvii.  11;  Luke  xix.  38;  John  i. 
49;  vi.   15;  xviii.  32-37) — to  men,  as  invested 
with  regal  authority  by  their  fellows;  to  God,  as 
the  sole  proper  sovereign  and  ruler  of  the  universe ; 
and  to   Christ,  as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  King  of  the  Jews,  the  sole  He.td  and  Governor 
of  his  church.     Toe  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  Luke 
i.  32,  33,  is  declared  to  be  without  end  ;  whereas, 
in  1  Cor.  xv.28,  we  are  taught  that  it  will  have  a 
period,  when  G. id  shall  be  all   in  all.     The  con- 
tradiction is  only  in  form  and  appearance.     The 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  considered  as  a  media- 
torial  instrumentality  for  effecting  the  salvation 
of  the  woi Id,  will,  of  couise,  terminate  when  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  established   shall   have 
been  accomplished  ;  while  the  reign  of  the  Son  o/ 
God,  associated  with   his   Father  in  the  empire  of 
the  world,  will  last  as  long  as  that  empire  itself, 
and   never  cease,   so  long  as  the  effects  endure 
which  the  redemption  of  the  woild  shall  produce 
alike  in  its  remotest  as  in  its  nearer  consequences 
Hegal  authority  was  altogether  alien  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  Moses  in  their  original  and  unadul- 
terated form.     Their  fundamental    idea  was  that 
Jehovah  was  the  sole  king  of  the  nation  (1  Sam. 
viii.  7)  :  to  use  the  emphatic  words  in  Isa.  xxxiii. 
22,  '  The  Lord  is  oui  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  law- 
giver, the  Lord  is  our  king.1     This  important  fact, 
however,  does  not   rest  on  the  evidence  of  single 
texts,  but  is  implied  in  the  entire  Pentateuch,  not 
to   say  the  whole   of  the  Old   Testament.     The 
Scriptural   statements  or  implications  are  as  fol- 
lows : — God  is  the  creator  of  the  world  ;  he  saved  a 
remnant  from  the  Hood  ;  towards  the  descendants 
of  Noah  he  manifested  his  special  favour;  to  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  he  promised  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  ;   in  the  fulness  of  time  he 
accomplished,  by   apparently   the  most  unlikely 
ami   untoward    means,    the  oath    which  he    more 
than  once  sware   to  the  fathers  of  Israel  ;  so  that 
eventually,  having   furnished    his  people   with   a 
complete   code   of  laws,  he   put  them    in   posses- 
sion   of    the    promised     territory,    assuming     fhe 
government,   and  setting  foith   sanctions  alike   of 
ample  good  and  terrible  ill,  in  order  to  keep  the 
people  loyal  to  himself  as  to  the  only  Creator  and 
God  of  the  universe,  and  specially  as  their  supreme 
sovereign. 

We  consider  it  as  a  sign  of  that  self-confidence 
and  moral  enterprise  which  are  produced  in  great. 
men  by  a  consciousness  of  being  what  they  pro- 
fess, that  Moses  ventured,  with  his  half-civilixed 
hordes,  on  the  bold  experiment  of  founding  a 
society  without  a  king,  and  that  in  the  solicitude 
which  he  must  have  felt  for  the  ^success  of  his 
great  undertaking,  he  forewent  the  advantages 
which  a  regal  government  would  have  afforded 
Nor  is  such  an  attempt  a  little  singular  and  novel 
at  a  period  and  in  a  part  of  the  world  in  which 
royalty  was  not  only  general,  but.  held  in-  the 
greatest  respect,  and  sometimes  rose  to  the  very 
height  of  pure  despotism,     lis  novelty  is  au  ejvi 
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tan*  of*  the  di.ine  original  to  which  Moses 
referred  all  liis  polity.  Kqually  honourable  is  the 
conduct  tit'  Moses  in  denying  to  his  lower  nature 
?he  gratifications  which  a  crown  would  have 
imparted  —  we  say  denying  himself,  hecause  it  is 
beyond  a  question  that  the  man  who  rescued  the 
Jews  from  bondage  and  conducted  them  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  kept 
the  dominion  in  his  own  hands,  and  transmitted 
a  crown  to  his  posterity.  If  Washington,  at  this 
late  period  of  human  history,  after  the  accumu- 
lating experience  of  ahove  three  thousand  years, 
has  added  its  sanctions  to  the  great  law  of  dis- 
interested benevolence,  is  held  deserving  of  high 
honour  for  having  preferred  to  found  a  republic 
rather  than  attempt  to  build  up  a  throne,  sorely 
very  unequal  justice  is  dr>ne  to  Moses,  if,  as  is  too 
generally  the  case,  we  pass  in  neglect  the  extra- 
ordinary fact  that,  with  supreme  power  in  his 
hands,  and,  to  all  appearance,  scarcely  any  hin- 
drance to  the  assumption  of  regal  splendour,  the 
great  Hebiew  patriot  and  legislator  was  content 
to  die  within  sight  of  the  land  of  promise,  a 
simple,  unrewarded,  unhonoured  individual,  con- 
tent to  do  Gods  work  regardless  of  self.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  this  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  Moses,  this  omission  to  create  any  human 
kingship,  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  import, 
aim,  and  spirit,  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  as 
being  divine  in  their  origin,  and  designed  to 
accomplish  a  special  work  of  Providence  for  man  ; 
and,  theiefore,  affords,  by  its  consistency  with  the 
very  essence  of  the  system  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  a  very  forcible  argument  in  favour  of  the 
divine  legation  of  Mnse3. 

That  great  man,  however,  well  knew  what 
were  the  elements  with  which  he  had  to  deal  in 
framing  .institutions  for  the  rescued  Israelites. 
Slaves  they  had  been,  and  the  spirit  of  slavery 
was  not  yet  wholly  eradicated  from  their  souls. 
They  had,  too,  witnessed  in  Egypt  the  more  than 
ordinary  pomp  and  splendour  which  environ  a 
throne,  dazzling  the  eyes  and  captivating  the 
heart  of  the  uncultured.  Not  improbably  the 
prosperity  and  ahum  lance  which  they  had  seen  in 
Egypt',  and  in  which  they  had  been,  in  a  measure, 
allowed  to  partake,  might  have  been  ascribed  by 
them  to  the  regal  form  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment. Moses  may  well,  therefore,  have  appre- 
hended a  not  very  remote  departure  from  the  fun- 
damental type  of  his  institutions.  Accordingly 
he  makes  a  sjwcial  provision  for  this  c<  ntingeney 
(I)eut.  xvii.  11),  and  labours,  by  anticipation,  to 
guard  against  the  abuses  of  royal  power.  Should 
a  king  be  demanded  by  the  people,  then  he  was 
to  be  a  native  Israelite;  he  was  not  to  be  diawn 
«way  by  the  love  of  show,  especially  by  a  desire 
for  that  ie-al  display  in  which  horses  have  always 
borne  10  huge  a  part,  to  send  down  to  Egypt,  still 
1ms  to  cause  the  people  to  return  to  that  land; 
he  was  to  avoid  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  large 
harem,  so  common  among  Eastern  monar  lu  j 
he  was  to  abstain  bom  amassing  silver  and  gold  ; 
ne  was  to  have  a  copy  of  the  law  made  ex- 
pressly for  his  own  study — a  s'udy  which  he  was 
never' to  inteiinit  till  the  end  of  his  days;  so 
that  his  heart  might  not  be  lifted  up  above  fiis 
brethien,  that  he  might  not  le  turned  aside  bom 
the  living  God,  but  observing  (lie  divine  statutes, 
and  thus  acknowledging  himself  to  be  no  more 
than    the  vieegeient  of  heaven,  he  might  enjoy 


nappiness,  and  transmit  his  authority  to  his  de- 
scendants. 

This  passage  has,  indeed,  been  pronounced  to 
stand  apart  from  any  connection  in  the  Penta« 
teuch,  and  to  betray  a  much  later  hand  than  that 
of  Moses.  If  our  view  is  correct,  it  has  a  very 
obvious  connection,  and  proceeds  from  the  He- 
brew legislator  himself.  Nor  can  it,  we  think, 
be  denied  that  the  reason  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
likely nor  insufficient  one,  by  which  we  have 
supposed  Moses  to  have  l«een  prompted  in  pro- 
mulgating the  provisional  and  contingent  arrange- 
ments which  aie  found  in  the  passage  under 
consideration.  Most,  emphatically  is  the  act  of 
taking  a  king  ascribed  by  Moses  to  the  people 
themselves,  whom  he  represents  as  being  influenced 
by  considerations  not  diss  milar  to  those  which 
we  have  assigned  :  '  When  thou,'  &c,  'and  shalt 
say,  /  will  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as  all  the  na- 
tions tliat  are  about  me. '  Winer,  however,  from 
whom  (Real-tcorterb.^-we  have  taken  this  ohjec- 
tion,  argues  in  opposition  to  St'Judlin  (Benholdl's 
T/ieol.  Journ.,  iii.  259,  361,  sq.),  that  if  Moses 
had  anticipated  a  demand  for  a  king,  he  would 
have  made  provision  for  such  a  demand  at  an 
eulier  period — a  remark  which  rests  on  no  evi- 
dence of  verisimilitude  whatever,  the  opposite  of 
the  supposed  course  being  just,  as  probable,  lie- 
sides,  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  the  possibility 
of  receiving  any  contradiction  but  that  of  mere 
assertion,  that  he  made  the  provision  as  soon  as  he 
foresaw  the  probable  need.  Less  solid,  if  possible, 
is  Winer's  other  argument,  namely,  that  in  the 
passage  (1  Sam.  viii.)  in  which  are  recoided  the 
people's  demand  of  a  king  and  the  prophet  Sa- 
muel's reply,  no  trace  is  found  of  a  reference  to 
the  alleged  Mosaic  law  on  the  point.  A  reference 
in  form  Winer  could  scarcely  expect,  a  reference 
in  substance  we  see  very  elea;!y.  We  have  hot 
room  to  go  into  particulars  ;  but  recommend  th 
reader  carefully  to  compare  the  two  passages. 

The  Jewish  polity,  then,  was  a  sort  of  sacu  dotal 
republic — we  say  sacerdotal,  because  of  the  great 
influence  which,  from  the  first,  the  priestly  order 
enjoyed,  having  no  human  head,  but  being  under 
the  special  supervision,  protection,  and  guidance 
of  the  Almighty.  The  nature  of  the  consequences, 
however,  of  that  divine  influence  avowedly  de- 
pnded  on  the  degree  of  obedience  and  the  general 
faithfulness  of  the  nation.  The  good,  theiefore, 
of  such  a  superintendence  in  its  immediate  results 
was  not  necessary,  but  contingent.  The  removal 
of  Moses  and  of  Joshua  by  deatll  soon  left  the 
peo*k  to  the  natural  results  of  their  own  condi- 
tion and  character.  Anarchy  ensued.  Noble 
minds,  indetd.  and  stout  hearts  appeared  in  those 
who  ueie  teimed  Judges;  but  the  State  of  the 
country  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  to  prevent  an 
unanli-htened  ]>eople,  having  low  and  gross  affec- 
tions, from  preferring  the  glare  of  a  crown  and 
the  apparent  protection  of  a  sceptre,  to  the  invi- 
sible and,  therefore,  mostly  unrecognised  arm  of 
omnipotence.  A  king  accordingly  i.s  n<p,esied. 
The  misconduct  of  Samuel's  sons,  who  had  been 
made  jud  ■<  -s,  was  the  immediate  occ.si.  n  yf  the 
demand  being  put  forth."  The  iequr>t  cam*  with 
anlhoiitv,  for  it  emanated  from  all  the  el.  ins  of 
hiael,  who,  after  bidding  a  loimal  cont'd  etue, 
proceeded  to  Samuel,  in  order  to  make  lnm  ac- 
quainted with  tlieir  w  i>h.  Samuel  was  dupleawd  ; 
but,  having  sought   m  prayer  lu  learn  the  divine 
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prill,  he  is  instructed  to  yield  to  the  demand  on  a 
ground  which  we  should  not  assuredly  have  found 
stated,  had  the  book  in  which  it  appears  have 
been  tampered  with  or  fabricated  for  any  courtly 
purposes  or  any  personal  ends,  whether  by  Samuel 
himself,  or  by  David,  or  any  of  his  successors — 
'  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee  (Samuel),  but 
they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign 
over  them '  (ver.  7,  see  also  ver.  8).  Samuel  is, 
moreover,  directed  to  'protest  solemnly  unto  them, 
and  show  them  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall 
reign  over  them.1  Faithfully  does  the  prophet  de- 
pict the  evils  which  a  monarchy  would  inflict  on 
the  people.  In  vain  :  they  said,  '  Nay,  but  we 
will  have  a  king  over  us.1  Accordingly,  Saul 
the  sou  of  Kisli,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was,  by 
divine  direction,  selected,  and  privately  anointed 
by  Samuel  '  to  be  captain  over  God's  inheritance:' 
thus  he  was  to  hold  only  a  delegated  and  subor- 
dinate authority.  Under  the  guidance  of  Samuel, 
Saul  is  subsequently  chosen  by  lot  from  among 
the  assembled  tribes;  and  though  his  personal 
appearance  had  no  influence  in  the  choice,  yet 
when  he  was  plainly  pointed  out  to  be  the  indivi- 
dual designed  for  the  sceptre,  Samuel  called 
attention  to  those  qualities  which  in  less  civilized 
nations  have  a  preponderating  influence,  and  are 
never  without  effect,  at  least,  in  supporting  '  the 
divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king:1  *  See  ye  him 
whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none 
like  him  among  all  the  people,1  for  he  was 
higher  th  .n  any  of  the  people  from  his  shoulders 
and  upward;  '  and  all  the  people  shouted,  God 
save  the  king.1 

Emanating  as  the  royal  power  did  from  the 
demand  of  the  people  and  the  permission  of  a 
prophet,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  unlimited  in  its 
extent  or  arbitrary  in  its  exercise.  The  govern- 
ment of  God,  indeed,  remained,  being  rather  con- 
cealed and  complicated  than  disowned,  much  less 
superseded.  The  king  ruled  not  in  his  own 
right,  nor  in  virtue  of  the  choice  of  the  people,  but 
by  concession  from  on  high,  and  partly  as  the 
servant  and  partly  as  the  representative  of  the 
theocracy.  How  insecure,  indeed,  was  the  tenure 
of  the  kingly  power,  how  restricted  it  was  in  its 
authority,  appears  clear  from  the  comparative 
facility  with  which  the  crown  was  transferred 
from  Saul  to  David;  and  the  part  which  the  pro- 
phet Samuel  took  in  effecting  that  transference 
points  out  the  quarter  where  lay  the  power  which 
limited,  if  it  did  not  primarily,  at  least,  control 
the  royal  authority.  It  must,  however,  be  added, 
that  if  religion  narrowed  this  authority,  it  also 
invested  it  withasacredness  which  could  emanate 
from  no  other  source.  Liable  as  the  Israelite 
kings  were  to  interference  on  the  part  of  priest 
and  prophet,  they  were,  by  the  same  divine  power, 
shielded  from  the  unholy  hands  of  the  profane 
vulgar;  and  it  was  at  once  impiety  and  rebellion 
tc  d)  injury  to  '  the  Lord's  anointed  '  (Ps.*ii.  6,  7, 
sq.).  instances  are  not  wanting  to  corroborate 
and  extend  these  general  observations.  When 
Saul  was  in  an  extremity  before  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.),  he  resorted  to  the  usual  methods 
of  obtaining  counsel  :  '  Saul  inquired  of  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreamsj 
nor  by  Urim,  liar  by  prophets.'  So  David,  when 
in  need  of  advice  in  war  (1  Sam.  xxx.  7),  resorted 
to  Abiathar  the  priest,  who,  by  mean9  of  the 
ephod,  inquired  of  the  Lord,  and  thereupon  urge  \ 


the  king  to  take  a  certain  course,  which  proved 
successful  (see  also  2  Sam.  ii.   1).     Sometime*, 
indeed,  as  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxviii.,  it  was  a 
prophet  who  acted  the  part  of  prime  minister,  or 
chief  counsellor,  to  the  king,  and  who,  as  bearing 
that  sacred  character,  must  have  possessed  very 
weighty  influence  in  the  royal  divan  (1  Kings 
xxii.  7,  sq.).     We  must  not,  however,  expect  to 
find  any  definite  and  permanent  distribution  of 
power,  any  legal  determination  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives as  discriminated  from  the  divine  autho- 
rity ;    circumstances,    as  they  prompted    certain 
deeds,  restricted  or  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  mo- 
narch's action.     Thus,  in   I   Sam.  xi.  4,  sq.,  we 
find  Saul,   in  an  emergency,  assuming,  without 
consultation  or  deliberation,  the  power  of  demand- 
ing something  like  a  levy  en  masse,  and  of  pro- 
claiming instant  war.     With    the  king  lay  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  last  resort  (2  Sam. 
xv.  2;   1  Kings  iii.  16,  sq.).      He  also  possessed 
the  power  of  life  and  death  (2  Sam.  xiv.).     Tc, 
provide  for  and  superintend  the  public  worship 
was   at    once   his   duty  and  his  highest  honour 
(1  Kings  viii.  ;   2  Kings  xii.  4;  xviii.  4  ;  xxiii.  I). 
One  reason  why  the  people  requested  a  king  wa» 
that  they  might  have  a  recognised  leader  in  wai 
(1  Sam.  viii.  20).       The  Mosaic  law  offered   a 
powerful  hindrance  to  royal   despotism  (1  Sam. 
x.  25).  The  people  also,  by  means  of  their  elders, 
formed  an  express  compact,  by  which  they  stipu- 
lated for  their  rights  (I   K'ngs  xii.  4),  and  were 
from  time  to  time  appealed  to,  generally  in  cases 
of  'great  pith  and  moment1   (1  Chron.  xxix.  1  ; 
2  Kings  xi.  17 ;  Joseph.,  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  1.  2). 
Nor  did  the   people  fail   to  interpose  their  will, 
where  they  thought  it  necessary,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  monarch  (1  Sam.  xiv.  45).     The  part 
which  Nathan    took  against   David    shows  how 
eflect  ive,  as  well  as   bold,  was  the  check  exerted 
by   the  prophets  ;  indeed,  most  of  the  prophetic 
history  is  the  history  of  the  noblest  opposition  ever 
made  to  the  vices  alike  of  royalty,   priesthood, 
and  people.     If  needful,  the  prophet  hesitated  not 
to  demand   an  audience  of  the   king,  nor  was  he 
dazzled    or  deterred   by   royal  power  and  pomp 
(1  Kings  xx.  22,  38  ;  2  Kings  i.  15).      As,  how- 
ever, the  monarch  held  the  sword,  the  instrument 
of  death  was    sometimes  made    to  prevail    over 
every  restraining  influence  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17). 

After  the  transfer  of  the  crown  from  Suul  to 
David,  the  royal  power  was  annexed  to  the  house 
of  the  latter,  passing  from  father  to  son,  with  pre- 
ference to  the  eldest  born,  though  he  might  be  a 
minor.  Jehoash  was  seven  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign  (2  Kings  xi.  21).  This  rule  wai 
not,  however,  rigidly  observed,  for  instances  are 
not  wanting  in  which  nomination  of  a  younger  son  • 
gave  him  a  preferable  title  to  the  crown  (1  Kings 
i.  17;  2  Chron.  xi.  21):  the  people,  too,  and 
even  foreign  powers,  at  a  later  period,  interrupted 
the  regular  transmission  of  royal  authority  (2 
Kings  xxi.  24;  xxiii.  24,  30;  xxiv.  17).  The 
ceremony  of  anointing,  which  was  observed  at 
least  in  the  case  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon (1  Sam.  ix.  14;  x.  1  ;  xv.  1;  xvi.  12; 
2  Sam.  ii.  4  ;  v.  I  ;  1  Kings  i.  34  ;  xxxix.  5), 
and  »«  which  the  prophet  or  high-priest  who  per- 
formeu  the  rite  acted  as  the  representative  of  the 
theocracy  and  the  expounder  of  the  will  of  beaven, 
must  have  given  to  the  spiritual  power  ve/y  con« 
siderable  influence ;  and  both  in  this  particular 
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and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  observance  directs 
the  mind  to  Egypt,  where  the  same  custom  pre- 
vailed, and  where  the  power  of  the  priestly  caste 
was  immense  (Wilkinson's  A-itcient  Egyptians, 
v.  279).  Indeed,  the  ceremony  seems  to  have 
been  essential  to  constitute  a  legitimate  monarch 
(2  Kings  xi.  12;  xxiii.  30);  and  thus  (he  autho- 
rities of  the  Jewish  church  held  in  their  hands, 
and  had  subject  to  theii  will,  a  most  important, 
power,  which  they  could  use  either  for  their  own 
purposes  or  the  common  good.  In  consequence 
of  the  general  observance  of  this  ceremony,  the 
term  'anointed,'  '  the  Lord's  anointed'  (1  Sam. 
ii.  10;  xvi.  f>;  xxiv.  6;  2  Sam.  xix.  21;  Ps. 
ii.  2:  Lam.  iv.  20),  came  to  be  employed  in 
rhetorical  and  poetical  diction  as  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  the  designation  king.  We  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  Saul  that  personal  and  even  ex- 
ternal qualities  had  their  influence  in  procuring 
ready  obedience  to  a  sovereign;  and  further  evi- 
dence to  the  same  effect  may  be  found  in  Ps.  xlv. 
3;  Ezek.  xxviii.  12  :  such  qualities  would  natu- 
rally excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who 
appear  to  have  manifested  their  approval  by  accla- 
mations (I  Sam.  x.  24  ;  1  Kings  i.  25;  2  Kings 
ix.  13;  xi.  ]3;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11  ;  see  also  Jo- 
seph. De  Bell.  Jud.,  i.  33.  9).  Jubilant  music 
f-rmed  a  part  of  the  popular  rejoicings  (I  Kings 
i.  40)  ;  thank-offerings  were  made  (1  Kings  i.  25); 
the  new  sovereign  rode  in  solemn  procession  on  the 
royal  mule  of  bis  predecessor  (1  Kings  i.  38),  and 
took  possession  of  the  royal  harem — an  act  which 
seems  to  have  been  scarcely  less  essential  than 
other  observances  which  appear  to  us  to  wear  a 
higher  character  (1  Kings  ii.  13,  22;  2  Sam.  xvi. 
22).  A  numerous  harem,  indeed,  was  among  the 
most  higMy  estimated  of  the  royal  luxuries  (2  Sam. 
v.  13;  1  Kings  xi.  1  ;  xx.  3).  It  was  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  eunuchs,  and  passed 
from  one  monarch  to  another  as  a  part  of  the 
crown  property  (2  Sam.  xii.  8").  The  law  (Deut. 
xvii.  17),  foreseeing  evils  such  as  that  by  which 
Solomon,  in  his  later  years,  was  turned  away  from 
his  fidelity  to  God,  had  strictly  forbidden  many 
wives  ;  but  Eastern  passions  and  usages  were  too 
strong  for  a  mere  written  prohibition,  and  a  cor- 
rupted religion  became  a  pander  to  royal  lust, 
interpreting  the  divine  command  as  sanctioning 
eighteen  as  the  minimum  of  wives  and  concubines. 
In  the  original  distribution  of  the  land  no  share, 
of  course,  was  reserved  for  a  merely  possible 
monarch  ;  yet  the  kings  were  not  without  several 
nources  of  income.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
monarchy  the  simple  manners  which  prevailed 
would  render  copious  revenues  unnecessary;  and 
a  throne  which  was  the  result  of  a  spontaneous 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  people,  would  easily 
find  support  in  fret  will  offerings,  especially  in 
a  part  of  the  world  where  the  great  are  never 
approached  without  a  present.  There  seems  also 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  people  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  monarch  depended,  in  a  measure,  on  the 
degree  of  popularity  which,  in  any  particular 
CMS)  he  enjoyed,  or  the  degree  of  service  which 
he  obviously  rendered  to  the  state  (\  Sam.  x.  27; 
xv..  20;  2  Sam.  viii.  11  ;  1  Kings  X,  1  1,  25,  sq.). 
That  presents  of  small  value  and  humble  nature 
were  not  de^p-cd  or  thought  unfit  for  the  accept- 
ance of  royalty,  may  he  learnt  from  that  which 
»«•**;  ienr  to  Stul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20),  'an  aac,  with 
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bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  kid.'  Th» 
indirect,  detail  s  of  the  substance  which  was  king 
David's,'  found  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25,  sq.  (comp. 

1  Sam.  viii.  14;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10,  sq.),  show* 
at  how  early  a  period  the  Israelitish  throne  wm 
in  possession  of  very  large  property,  both  per- 
sonal and  real.  The  royal  treasury  was  re- 
plenished by  confiscation,  as  in  the  case  of  Naboth 
(1    Kings  xxi.    16;  comp.   Ezek,   xlvi.   16,  sq.  : 

2  Sam.  xvi.  4).  Nor  were  taxes  unknown. 
Samuel  had  predicted  (1  Sam.  viii.  15),  '  He 
will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed  and  of  your  vine- 
yards,' &c. ;  and  so  in  other  passages  (1  Kings 
v.  13  ;  ix.  21)  we  find  that  levies  both  of  men 
and  money  were  made  for  the  monarch's  pur- 
poses; and,  in  cases  of  special  need,  these  exac- 
tions were  large  and  rigorously  levied  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  35),  as  when  Jehoiakim  '  taxed  the  land  to 
give  the  mon,ey  according  to  the  commandment 
of  Pharaoh;  he  exacted  the  silver  and  the  gold  of 
the  people  of  the  land,  of  every  one  according  tc 
his  taxation.'  So  long,  however,  as  the  native 
vigour  of  a  young  monarchy  made  victory  easy 
and  frequent,  large  revenues  came  to  the  king 
from  the  spoils  of  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  2,  sq.).  Com- 
merce also  supplied  abundant  resources  (1  Kings 
x.  15).  In  the  14th  verse  of  the  chapter  host 
referred  to.  it  is  said  that  '  the  weight  of  gold  that 
came  to  Solomon  in  one  year  was  six  hundred 
three  score  and  six  falents  of  gold.'  Jn  the  same 
connection  we  find  particulars  which  give  a  high 
idea  of  Solomon's  opulence  and  splendour:  '  Two 
hundred  targets  of  beaten  gold,  each  of  six  hun- 
dred shekels ;  three  hundred  shields  of  beaten 
gold,of  three  pounds  of  gold  each  ;  a  great  throne 
of  ivory,  overlaid  with  the  best  gold  ;  drinking- 
vessels  of  gold  :  silver  was  accounted  nothing  of 
in  Solomon's  days.'  A  navy  is  also  spoken  of, 
which  was  at  sea  with  the  navy  of  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre  :  this  navy  came  once  in  every  three  years, 
bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks. '  So  king  Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth  for  riches.'  • 

According  to  Oriental  custom,  much  ceremony 
and  outward  show  of  respect  were  observed.  Those 
who  were  intended  to  be  received  with  special 
honour  were  placed  on  the  king's  right  hand 
(1  Kings  ii.  19)  The  most  profound  homage 
was  paid  to  the  monarch,  which  was  required  not* 
merely  by  common  usage,  but  by  the  voice  of 
religious  wisdom  (Prov.  xxiv.  21)  — a  requirement 
which  was  not  unnatural  in  regard  to  an  office 
that  was  accounted  of  divine  origin,  and  to  have 
a  sort  of  vice-divine  authority.  Those  who  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  royal  presence  fell 
with  their  face  towards  the  ground  till  their  fore- 
head touched  it  (1  Sam.  xxv.  23;  2  Sam.  ix. 
6  ;  xix.  IS),  thus  worshipping  or  doing  obeisance 
to  the  monarch,  a  ceremony  from  which  even  the 
royal  sjniuse  was  not  exempted  (1  Kings  i.  10\ 
A  kiss  was  among  the  established  tokens  of  rever- 
ence (1  Sam.  x.  1  ;  Ps.  ii.  12),  as  were  also  hyper- 
bolical wishes  of  good  (Dan.  ii.  1  ;  iii.  9).  Serious 
offences  against  the  king  were  punished  with  death 
(1   Kin^s  xvi.   10). 

Deriving  their  power  originally  from  the  wishes 
nf  the  jieople,  and  being  one  of  the  x.nnc  l  ict>,  the 
Hebrew  kings  were  natmally  less  despotic  than 
other  Oriental  sovereign*,  mingled  more  with  (licit 
subjects,  and  were  by  no  mean*  difficult  of  nccesi 
(2  Sam.  xix.  8;    1  K  ingi  xx.  39  ;   Jer.  xxxviii.  7  ; 
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I  Kings  iii.  16;  2  Kings  vi.  26;  viii.  3).  After 
death  the  monarchs  were  interred  in  the  royal 
cemetery  in  Jerusalem  :  '  So  David  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David' 
(1  Kings  ii.  10;  xi.  43;  xiv.  31).  But  had 
Kings  were  excluded  '  from  t lie  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  '  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  27)  In 
I  King*?  iv.  will  be  found  an  enumeration  of-  the 
high  officers  of  state  under  the  reign  of  Solomon 
(see  also  1  Kings  x.  5;  xii.  IS;  xviii.3;  2  Kings 
viii.  16;  x.  22;  xviii.  18;  xix.  2;  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
25;  Isa.  xxii.  15;  Jer.  Iii.  25).  The  misdeeds 
of  the  Jewish  crown,  and  the  boldness  with  which 
they  were  reproved,  may  be  seen  exemplified  in 
Jer.  xxii. :  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Execute  judg- 
ment and  righteousness,  and  do  no  wrong;  do  no 
violence  to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  nor  the 
widow  ;  neither  shed  innocent  blood.  Hut  if  ye 
will  not  hear  these  words,  this  house  shall  become 
a  desolation,'  &c.  Reference  on  the  subject  heie 
*reated  of  may  be  made  to  Schickard,  Jus  /»e- 
yium  Ilcbraor.  Tubing.  1621  ;  Carpzov,  Appar. 
Or  it.  p.  52;  Michaels,  Mm.  Rec/itt  i.  298; 
Othon.  Lex.  Rabbin,  p.  575.— J.  R.  B. 

KINGS,  BOOKS  OF.  The  two  books  of 
Kmgs  formed  anciently  but  one  book  in  the 
.  ewish  Scriptures.  The  present  division,  follow- 
ing the  Septuagint.  and  Latin  versions,  has  been 
common  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  since  the  Venetian 
editions  of  Bumberg.  Tiiat  the  book  was  origin- 
ally an  unbroken  treatise  is  affirmed  by  Origen 
and  Jerome,  Mel  i to  of  Sardis,  and  Josephus, 
(Origen,  apud  Euseb.  Pracp.  Evang.  vi.  25, 
BacriXtlwu  rpiTT],  TfrapTT],  ep  kvt.  Ova/x/j.e\€X 
Ao/3i8;  Hieronym.  Prolog.  Gal.;  Joseph.  Cont. 
A}iion.  i  8).  Great  stress  cannot  always  be  laid 
OH  the  Jewish  forms  of  the  sacred  books,  as  they 
were  arranged  so  as  (o  correspond  with  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  old  Jewish  name 
was   borrowed,  as  usual,  from   the  commencing 

words  cf  the  book,  "111  "pDm,  Grecized  as  in  the 
above  quotation  from  Eusebius.  The  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  now  number  them  as  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Kings,  reckoning  the  two  books  of 
Samuel  the  first  and  second.     Their  present  title, 

D^/D,  BatnAeiW,  Regwn,  in  toe  opinion  of 
Hiivernick,  has  respect  more  to  the  formal  than 
essential  character  of  the  composition  (Eiuleitung, 
6  168);  yet  under  such  forms  of  government  as 
those  of  Judah  and  Israel  the  royal  person  and 
name  are  intimately  associated  with  all  national 
t.cts  and  movements,  legal  decisions,  warlike 
preparations,  domestic  legislation,  and  foreign 
policy.  The  reign  of  an  Oriental  prince  is  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  his  nation  during  the 
period  of  his  sovereignty.  More  especially  in  the 
theocratic  constitution  of  the  Jewish  realm  the 
character  of  the  monarch  was  an  important  ele- 
ment of  national  history,  and,  of  necessity,  it  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
the  people. 

The  books  of  Kings  contain  the  brief  annals  of 
a  long  period,  from  the  accession  of  Solomon  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth.  The  first 
chapters  describe  the  reign  of  Solomon  over  the 
united  kingdom,  ami  the  revolt  under  Rehoboam. 
The  history  of  the  rival  states  is  next  narrated  in 
parallel  sections  till  the  period  of  Israel's  down- 
fif.i  on  the  invasion  of  Shalmanezer.  Then  the 
remaining  years  of  the  principality  of  Judah  are 


recorded  till  the  conquest  of  Nebuchadnezzar  an  J 
the  commencement,  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
In  the  article  Isuaei,,  ihe  period  comprised  hat 
been  exhib.ted  under  the  name  and  reign  of  the 
kings  who  are  mentioned  in  these  books,  an'1 
theie  also,  and  in  the  article  Juuah,  the  chro- 
nology of  the  books  has  been  sufficiently  con* 
sidered. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  this  succinct 
history  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  very  brief,  but 
very  suggestive.  It  is  not  a  biography  of  the 
sovereigns,  nor  a  mere  record  of  political  occur- 
rences, nor  yet  an  ecclesiastical  register.  King, 
church,  and  state  are  all  comprised  in  their 
sacred  relations.  It  is  a  theocratic  history,  a 
retrospective  survey  of  the  kingdoms  as  existing 
under  a  theocratic  government.  The  character 
of  the  sovereign  is  tested  by  his  fidelity  to  the 
religious  obligations  of  his  office,  and  ibis  decision 
in  reference  to  his  conduct  U  generally  added  to 
the  notice  of  his  accession.  The  new  king's 
religious  character  is  generally  portrayed  by  its 
similaiify  or  opposition  to  the  way  of  David,  of  hi* 
father,  or  of  Jeioboam,  son  of  Nebat,  '  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.'  Ecclesiastical  affairs  are  noticed 
with  a  similar  purpose,  and  in  contrast  with  past 
or  prevalent  apostacy,  especially  as  manifested  in 
the  popular  superstition'*,  whose  shrines  were  on 
the  'high  places.'  Political  or  national  incidents 
are  introduced  in  general  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
trating- the  influence  of  religion  on  civic  pros- 
perity ;  of  showing  how  the  theocracy  maintained 
a  vigilant  and  vengeful  guardianship  over  its 
rights  and  piivileges — adherence  to  its  principles 
securing  peace  and  plenty,  disobedience  to  them 
bringing  along  with  it  sudden  and  severe  retribu- 
tion. The  books  of  Kings  are  a  verification  of 
the  Mosaic  warnings,  and  the  author  of  them  has 
kept  this  steadily  in  view.  He  has  given  a  brief 
history  of  his  people,  arranged  under  the  various 
political  chiefs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that 
the  government  was  essentially  theocratic,  that  its 
spirit,  as  developed  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  was 
never  extinct,  however  modified  or  inactive  it 
might  sometimes  appear. 

Thus  the  books  of  Kings  appear  in  a  religious 
costume,  quite  difieient  from  the  form  (hey  would 
have  assumed  either  as  a  political  or  ecclesias- 
tical narrative.  In  the  one  case  legisk  tive  enact- 
ments, royal  edicts,  popular  movements,  would 
have  occupied  a  prominent  place  ;  in  the  other, 
sacerdotal  arrangements,  Levitical  service,  music 
and  pageantry,  would  have  tilled  the  leading 
sections  of  the  treatise.  In  either  view  the  points 
adduced  would  have  had  a  restricted  reference  to 
the  palace  or  the  temple,  the  sovereign  or  the 
pontiff,  the  court  or  jhe  priesthood,  the  throne  or 
the  altar,  the  tribute  or  tithes,  the  nation  on  its 
farms,  or  the  tribes  in  the  courts  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  But  the  theocracy  conjoined  both  the 
political  and  religious  elements,  and  the  inspired 
annalist  unites  them  as  essential  to  his  design 
The  agency  of  divinity  is  constantly  recognised, 
the  hand  of  Jehovah  is  continually  acknowledged. 
The  chief  organ  of  tl  eoc ratio  influence  enjoys 
peculiar  prominence.  We  refer  to  the  incessant 
agency  of  the  prophets,  their  great  power  and 
peculiar  modes  of  action  as  detailed  by  (he  com- 
poser of  the  books  of  Kings.  They  interfered 
with  the  succession,  and  their  instrumentality 
was  apparent  in  the  schUtn.     They  roused    th* 
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people,  anil  they  braved  llie  sovereign.  The 
balance  of  power  was  in  their  hands;  the  regal 
dignity  seemed  to  be  sometimes  at  their  disposal. 
In  times  of  emergency  tliey  dispensed  with  usual 
modes  of  procedure,  and  assumed  an  authority 
with  which  no  iubjeet  in  an  ordinary  state  can 
safely  be  intrusted,  executing  the  law  with  a  sum- 
mary promptness  which  rendered  opposition  im- 
possible, or  at  least  unavailing.  They  felt  their 
divine  commission,  and  that  they  were  the  cus- 
todiers of  the  rights  of  Jehovah.  At  the  same  time 
they  protected  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and, 
could  we  divest  the  teim  of  its  association  with 
unprincipled  turbulence  and  sedition,  we  would, 
like  Winer,  style  them  the  demagogues  of  Israel 
(Winer,  Heulicort.  ait.  Prophet).  The  divine 
prerogative  was  to  them  a  vested  light,  guarded 
will]  a  sacred  jealousy  from  loyal  usurpation  or 
popular  invasion;  and  t lie  interests  of  the  people 
were  as  religiously  protected  against  encioach- 
rhents,  too  easily  made  under  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  had  not  the  safeguard  of  popular 
representation  or  aristocratic  privilege.  The 
priesthood  was  in  many  instance*;  though  there 
are  some  illustrious  except i./n^,  merely  the  crea- 
ture of  the  crown,  and  therefore  it  became  the 
prophetenthum  to  a^seit  its  dignity  and  stand 
forth  in  the  majestic  insignia  of  an  embassy  from 
heaven. 

The  truth  of  thes?  sentiments,  as  to  the  method, 
design,  and  composition  of  the  books  of  Kings,  i3 
confirmed  by  ample  evidence. 

1.  Large  space  is  occupied  with  the  building 
of  the  ttmple — the  pa'ace  of  the  Divine  Protector 
— his  throne  in  it  being  above  the  mercy-seat  and 
between  the  cherubim  (ch.  v.-viii.).  Care  is 
taken  to  record  the  miraculous  phenomenon  of 
the  descent  of  the  Sehekinah  (ch.  viii.  10).  The 
prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  house 
is  full  of  theocratic  views  and  aspirations. 

2.  Reference  is  often  made  to  the  Mosaic  Law 
with  its  provisions;  and  allusions  to  the  earlier 
history  of  the  people  frequently  occur  (1  Kin^s 
ii.  3;  iii.  14;  \  i  11,  12;  viii.  58,  &c.  ;  2  Kings 
x.  31;  xiv.  (5;  xvii.  13,  15.  37;  x \  iii.  4-0  ;  xxi. 
1-8).  Allusions  to  the  Mosaic  code  aie  found 
more  frequently  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
bank,  when  the  kingdom  was  drawing  near  its 
termination,  as  if  to  account  for  its  decay  and 
approaching  fate. 

3.  Phrases  expressive  of  Divine  interference 
are  frequently  introduced  (1  Kings  xi.  31  ;  xii. 
15;   xii  .   1.  2,  0;  and  xx.  13,  &C.J 

4.  Prophetic  interposition  is  a  very  prominent 
theme  of  record  It  tills  the  vivid  foreground  tJf 
the  historical  picture.  Nathan  w.is  occupied  in 
the  succession  of  Solomon  (  I  Kings  i.  1'));  Ahijah 
was  oooceined  in  the  nwolt  (at.  2J)-lh).  She- 
ma  iah  (lib  ruled  the  tno;  s  which  R<  hoboam  had 
miKteied  (xii.  21).  Ahijah  predicted  the  ruin 
of  Jerobo.ini,    wfiose   elevation    he   had    piomoted 

xiv.  7 y  Jehu,  the  prophet,  doomed  the  house  of 
Baa.sha  (xvi.  I  ,.  The  leigtt  of  Ahaband  Aha/iah 
nmatked  by  the  bold,  nipiil.  mysterious  move- 
ment, ol   Rlijull.       Under  Altai)  occurs  the  picdir- 

tion  it  .M  oaiah  (axii.  h  >.   The  actions  and  traolai 

ot  hlishu  form  tin-  m.rvellous  topic*  of  mutation 
under    m\. id    i.i    n.        To'-   a.cucy    ot'    Kiiah    \% 

alat  reaa  .  ,„,;  i  2  K  in  •-  \  \     I .  xx.  If.).     Bs> 
sides  |  Kings  xi&ix  n  atier  instance  of 

prophetic  operations,  and  in  xv.  3.0,  (lie  oru<  V 
SOI-  ii.  i  5 
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an  unknown  prophet  is  also  reheaised.  Huldah, 
the  prophetess,  was  an  important  personage  under 
the  government  of  Josiali  (2  Kings  xxii.  1-4) 
Care  is  also  taken  hi  report  the  fuliilment  of  strik 
ing  prophecies,  in  the  usual  phrase,  "according  ta 
the  word  of  the  Lord'  (1  Kings  xii.  13;  xv.  29; 
xvi.  12;  2  Kings  xxiii.  15-18  ;  ix.  36"  ;  xxi  v.  2). 
So,  too,  the  Old  Syriac  version  prefixes,  '  Here 
follows  the  book  of  the  kings  who  flourished  among 
the  ancient  people  ;  and  in  this  is  also  exhibited 
the  history  of  the  prophets  who  flourished  during 
their  times.' 

5.  Theocratic  influence  is  recognised  both  in 
the  deposition  and  succession  of  kings  (1  Kings 
xiii.  33  ;  xv.  4,  5,  20,  30;  2  Kings  xi.  17,  &c). 
Compare  on  the  whole  of  this  view  Ilavemick, 
Einleit.  §  IGS ;  Jahn,  Introdnct.  §  46;  Geseniu>, 
Ueber  Jes.  vol.  i.  p.  !j31.  It  is  thus  apparent  that 
the  object  of  the  author  of  toe  Books  of  Kings  teas, 
to  describe  the  history  of  the  kingdoms,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  theocratic  clement.  T'  is 
design  accounts  for  what  De  Wette  (Einleit. 
6  I8j)  characteristically  terms  der  steife  prophet 
tische  pragmattsmus,  and  for  the  frequent  myths 
which  this  writer  finds  in  these  books. 

The  authorship  and  age  of  this  historical  treatise 
may  admit  of  several  suppositions.  Whatever 
weie  the  original  sources,  the  books  are  evidently 
the  composition  of  one  writer.  The  style  is 
generally  uniform  throughout.  The  same  forms 
of  expression  aie  used  to  denote  the  same 
thing,  e.  g.  the  male  sex  (1  Kings  xiv.  10,  &c); 
the  death  of  a  king  (1  Kings  xi.  43,  &c);  modes 
of  allusion  to  the  law  (1  Kings  xi.  i3);  fidelity 
to  Jehovah  (I  Kings  viii.  63,  &c.  ;  De  Wette, 
Einleit.  ^  184,  «;  Haseinick,  Eiideit.  §  171). 
Similar  idioms  are  ever  lecurring,  so  as  to  produce 
a  uniformity  of  style  (Monotonic ■  drr  ].)arstcllung, 
Havernick,  I.e.).  The  sources  whence  this  historic 
information  has  been  derived  have  been  variously 
named.  That  annals  contemporary  wiih  the 
events  which  they  describe  were  written  in  the 
eaily  peiiod  of  the  Jewish  state,  may  be  at  once 
admitted.  Kichhorn  supposes  that  tlie  sources  of 
'  Kings'  ueie  private  historical  woiks  (JC)dciL 
§  482).  De  Wette,  from  the  legends  related  in 
them,  cannot  believe  them  to  be  official  docu- 
ments. Bertholdt,  II  ivi  run  k.  ami  Movers  hold 
that  the  books  aie  extiacts  from  the  public  annals 
(com p.  Ilavemick,  $  IliO).  The  inspired  historio- 
grapher lefeis  his  readers  to  these  s  urces  of  evi- 
dence ill  such  fiequent  phrases  as  ^3*1  "IJV1  '  the 
rest  of  the  acts."  Such  a  reference  is  made  espe- 
cially to  the  sources,  when  other  royal  acts  than 
those  narrated  in  the  hooka  of  Kings  ate  glanced 
at.  These  soiuces  are  styled  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  or  flie  kings  of  Judah,  or  Israel.  Si- 
milar phraseology  is  used  in  Esther  x.  2 ;  vi.  1, 
to  denote  the  official  annals  of  tic  Persian  empire. 
Puli'ic  documents  aie  8|>oken  of  in  the  same  way 
(Neh,  xii.  23).  There  is  btt'e  reason  to  supjioss 
that  the  lunik  rehired  to  in  this  last  pa^si^e  is 
that  Styled  Chronicles    in    our  co\<\   |  3   ri|>- 

Uires  |  Movers,  ('hnmik,  A  234).     So  we  infer  that 

Ism  ■  Hook  of  tl.e  CorouicIosoJ  the  Kings,'  sooiteti 

alluded  to,  was  an  authentic  document,  puhlic 
and  official.  Once  indeed  mention  is  made  of  a 
woik  entitled  '  The  liook  of  the  A  Is.  l  Solo- 
mon ' 

'    the   prophets   thrnelvei   were  employed 
in   NOaffisillg   »<  nvmpoiaueous  events,  is  ev  luVut 
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from  2  Chron.  xx.  34;  1  Chrom  xxix.  29.  In 
the  course  of  the  narrative  we  meet  with  many 
instances  of  description,  having  the  freshness  and 
form  of  nature,  and  which  are  apparently  direct 
quotations  from  some  journal,  written  by  one  who 
testified  what  he  had  seen  (I  Kings  xx.  10; 
2  Kings  xii.  15;  xiv.  8).  Thus  the  credibility 
of  the  history  contained  in  these  books  rests  upon 
a  sur?  foundation.  What  neologists  style  their 
mythical  character  or  colouring  furnishes  to 
every  believer  in  the  reality  of  the  theocratic 
government  established  by  Moses,  continued  evi- 
dence that  the  Jews  were  God's  peculiar  people — 
that  Jehovah  was  their  sovereign  (Havernick, 
§  170  ;  Hengstenberg,  Beitr.  ii.  169). 

As  to  what  has  been  termed  the  anti-Israelitish 
spirit  of  the  work  (Bertholdt,  Einleit.  p.  949),  we 
do  not  perceive  it.  Truth  required  that  the  king- 
dom of-  Israel  should  He  described  in  its  real 
character.  Idol-worship  was  connected  with  its 
foundation;  moscholatry  was  a  state  provision; 
fidelity  obliged  the  annalist  to  state  that  all  its 
kings  patronized  the  institutions  of  Bethel  and 
Dan,  while  eight,  at  least,  of  the  Jewish  sove- 
reigns adhered  to  the  true  religion,  and  that  the 
majority  of  its  kings  perished  in  insurrection, 
while  tho?e  of  Judah,  in  general,  were  exempted 
from  seditious  tumults  and  assassination. 

Now,  the  compiler  from  these  old  documents 
—he  who  shaped  them  into  the  form  they  have 
in  our  present,  books  of  Kings — must  have  lived 
in  a  late  a<>«  The  Second  Book  of  Kings  con- 
cludes with  an  account  of  the  liberation  of 
Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  from  prison  in  Ba- 
bylon— an  event  which,  according  to  Jahn, 
happened  in  the  twenty-sixth,  or  according  to 
Prideaux,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  Jahn  and  Havernick 
place  the  composition  of  '  Kings"  in  t lie  reign 
of  Evil-merodach  ;  and  De  Wette,  towards  the 
■end  of  the  Captivity.  Instances  of  later  phra- 
seology occurring  in  the  books  of  Kings  are 
given  by  I)e  Wette  (§  115.  6).  Jewish  tradition 
makes  Jeremiah  the  author  (Baba-bathra,  fol. 
15.  1).  Calmet  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Ezra. 
The  former  opinion,  adopted  by  Giotius,  and 
lately  revindicated  by  Havernick,  certainly  ap- 
pears the  more  probable.  There  is  considerable 
linguistic,  affinity  between  the  books  of  Kings 
and  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah. 

Kings-  Jeremiah. 

2  K.  xvii.  13        .      .      vii.  13. 

1  K.  x.  8        .  .      xxii.  8. 

2  K.  xxiv.-xxv.   .      .     lii. 

1  K.  xi.  4  ;  viii.  25;      xxxiii.  17;    xiii.    13; 
ix.  5.  xvii.  25. 

2  K.  xxi.  12       .      •     xix.  3. 

In  the  absence  of  certain  evidence  this  opinion 
may  be  deemed  the  most  likely,  and  is  a  more 
timple  theory  than  that  of  Movers,  who  supposes 
that  Jeremiah  compiled  a  more  ancient  production 
—  a  book  of  Kings — the  source  of  our  present  trea- 
tise. It  explains  the  close  similarity  of  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Jeremiah  in  spirit,  style,  and  ten- 
dency, more  easily  and  more  satisfactorily  than  t lie 
supposition  of  l)e  Wette,  or  any  other  conjecture 
of  like  nature.  Objections  against  this  opinion, 
{torn  the  hasty  way  in  which  Jeremiah  has  de- 
scribed his  own  times,  admit,  of  an  easy  solution. 
'Contemporaries  were  familiar  w»  »i  his  life  and 
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times,  while  his  own  prophecy  contains  the  de 
sired  information.  Another  objection,  that  Jere. 
miah  could  not  have  lived  longer  than  Evil- 
merodach,  is  noticed  and  refuted  by  Hilvernick 
(  Ueber  Daniel,  p.  14).  The  age  of  the  Jewish 
tradition  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  books  oi 
Kings,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  placed  among  the  DWST. 

In  reference  to  apparent  contradictions  or 
anachronisms,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
text  of  these  books  is  not  in  a  very  pure  state, 
and  that  in  nothing  do  copyists  blunder  more 
than  in  the  transcription  of  numerals.  [Chro- 
nicles.] As  to  points  of  real  or  alleged  contra- 
diction, see  Davidson's  Sacred  Hermeneiitics, 
p.  516.  If  has  been  sometimes  thought  that  the 
books  of  Samuel  were  the  production  of  the 
same  redactor  who  composed  the  books  of  Kings. 
Both  compositions  form  a  history  almost  conti- 
nuous, though  2  Sam.  xvi.-xxiv.  is  evidently  an 
appendix.  That  there  should  be  many  points  of 
similarity  in  two  works  of  history  on  kindred 
themes,  and  having  a  similar  purpose  in  view, 
surprises  no  one.  The  close  philological  affinity 
on  which  Stiihelin  insists  so  much  (see.  Tholuck'i 
Literar.  Anzeig,  1838,  p.  526).  may  thus  be 
easily  accounted  for  ;  yet  there  are  also  points  of 
dissimilarity.  The  language  of  'Samuel*  has 
few  marks  of  later  usage;  the  style  has  more 
traces  of  a.i  early  age  about  it.  The  books  of 
Samuel  have  not  the  compactness  and  symmetry 
of  the  books  of  Kings.  The  greater  portion  of 
them  seems  to  be  an  original  work,  rather  than  a 
compilation. 

Toe  age  of  the  books  of  Km^  may  be  inter- 
mediate between  the  early  wuik  of  Samuel  and 
the  later  treatise  of  Chronicles. 

The  '  Introductions  '  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
this  article  may  be  consulted.  Modern  common, 
tators  ujxm  'Kings'  are  scarce,  and  there  are  not 
many  old  ones:  Seb.  f.eonhardi  'Tirofxi'riin.ara, 
in  Libb.  Reg.  Erf.  1606,  Lips.  1610-14  ;' Seb. 
Schmidii  Annot.  in  Libb.  Beg.  Strasb.  10'-  7  ;  and 
the  various  authois  in  the  Critic  i  Sacri.—  J. ,' K. 

KINNAMON  (P»3|5)i translated  'cinnamon,' 
occurs  in  three  places  of  Scripture;  first,  about 
1000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  Exod. 
xxx.  23,  where  it  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the 
ingredients  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
holy  anointing  o-il :  'Take  thou  also  unto  thee 
powerful  spices,  myrrh,  and  of  sweet  cinnamon 
(kinnamon  besem)  half  as  -much  (/.  e.  250 
shekels),  together  with  sweet  calamus  ami  cassia.' 
It  is  next  mentioned  in  Prov.  vii.  17, '  I  have  per- 
fumed my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes  (ahalim), .  and 
winamon.''  And  again  in  Cant.  iv.  14,  'Spike- 
nard and  saffron ;  calamus  and  cinnamon,  witi 
all  trees  of  frankincense;  myrrh  and  aloes  (aha- 
lim),  with  all  the  chief  spices.  While  in  Iter, 
xxiii.  13,  among  the  merchandise  of  Babylon,  we 
have  '  cinnamon,  and  odours,  and  ointments,  and 
frankincense.' 

In   the   earliest   notice,  it  is  called  kinnamon 
besem,  or  'sweet  cinnamon.'     Dr.  Vincent  is  in- 
clined to  consider  k/iennah  besem  and  khinna 
tnon  besem  as  derived  from  the  same  root. 

Many  writers  have  doubted  whether  the  kin 
namon  of  the  Hebrews  is  the  same  article  that 
we  now  call  cinnamon.  Celsius  quotes  R.  Beo 
Melech  (ad  Cant.   iii.  14)  and  Saadiaa  fKxod 
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txx  )  as  considering  it  to  be  the  Lign  Aloe,  or 
Agallo  -hum.  Oil  eis  have  doubted  whether  our 
cinnamon  was  at  all  known  to  the  ancients.  Bnt 
the  same  thing  has  been  said  of  almost  every 
other  drug  which  is  noticed  by  them.  It*  we  were 
to  put  faith  in  all  these  doubts,  we  should  he  left 
without  any  substances  possessed  of  sufficiently 
remarkable  properties  to  have  been  articles  of 
ancient  commerce.  The  word  nivvaiAUfxov  occurs 
in  many  of  the  Greek  authors,  as  Herodotus,  Hip- 
pocrates, Tbeophrastus,  'Dioscorides,  Galen,  &c. 
The  first  of  these,  writing  400  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  describes  Arabia  as  the  last  inhabited 
country  towards  the  south,  and  as  the  only  region 
of  the  earth  which  produces  frankincense,  myrrh, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  and  ledanum.  Of  cinnamon  he 
says,  '  which  we,  as  instructed  by  the  Phoenicians, 
call  Kivvd/jLwfjLoi''  He  states,  moreover,  that  the 
Arabians  were  unacquainted  with,  the  particular 
spot  in  which  it  was  produced,  but  that  some 
asserted  it  grew  in  the  region  where  Bacchus  was 
educated.  From  all  this  we  can  only  infer  that  it 
was  the  production  of  a  distant  country,  probably 
India,  and  that  it  was  obtained  by  the  route  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Theophrastus  (ix.  /))  gives  a  fuller  but 
6t ill  fabulous  account  of  its  production,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  time  of  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  sea,  that  we  get  more 
definite  information.  Galen  says  that,  cassia  and 
cinnamon  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  not  att 
easy  m  itter  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
This  is  a  difficulty  that  still  continues  to  lie  ex- 
perienced. Dioscorides  (i.  12)  says  that  cas- 
sia grows  in  Arabia,  and  that  there  are  several 
kinds  of  it;  and  of  cinnamon  he  states  also 
(i.  13)  that  there  are  several  species,  named 
from  the  different  places  where  it  is  procured. 
But  the  best  sort  is  that  which  is  like  the  cassia 
of  Mosylon,  and  is  itself  called  Mosyllitic,  or  as 
Pliny  says,  '  Portus  Mosy Miles  quo  cinuamo- 
mum  develiitur'  (vi.  29).  Mr.  Copley,  however, 
hi  his  edition  of  Larcher's  Notes  to  Herodotus,  ad- 
duces from  Bruce's  Travels  (vol.  vii.  p.  329),  *  the 
bastard  kind  of  cinnamon,  called  by  tlie  Italians 
canella.  which,  notwithstanding  what  Bellonius 
says,  and  before  him  Pliny,  grows  plentifully 
among  die  iurense  and  myrrh  at  Ca|>e  Guardafui, 
the  Mosi/fon  promontorium  and  pronwiitoriitm 
aroina/trum,  and  here  only  the  distinction  obtains 
of  mountain  cassia  and  that  which  grows  on  the 
plain.*1  Notwithstanding  ibis,  it  would  require 
the  testimony  of  a  careful  and  well-qualilied  bota- 
nist to  drove  that' the  cinnamon  plant  grows  in 
Africa  as  well  aR  iti  Ceylon.  Several  kinds  are 
described  by  Dlosceriilea,  and  net  fewer  than  ten 
kinds  in  the  Periplus  of  Anian  (vid.  Vincent, 
PeripltU,  ii.  p.  711),  and  among  these  the 
7S.H\i]f)f>Tfp<l,  fiom  the  Gieek  ck\t)1>6s,  *  haid," 
which  he  translates'  x  yhicassia,'  or  'wood  cin- 
niiinnii,'  and  sta'e*  to  be  '  a  term  which  occur* 
frequently,  ;md  jierhaps  distinguishes  the  cassia 
lii/tn-a  (wood  cinnamon)  from  tie  Mafia  fistula 
{ravn.'//a,  or  pip*'  cinnamon  1  '  It  is  cmi  n>  that 
the  Persians  and  Arabians  denominate  cinnamon, 
for  which  they  give  akimona  as  the  (iicek  name, 
dar$crni,  evidently  derived  from  the  Hindoo 
Jnr-clienice,  Of  Chinese  wimkI,  as  if  it  had,  like 
the  cinii.imon  nf  (he  Gieiks,  been  originally  onlv 
tl*  small  hiauchc*  and  twigs,  and  not  the  separated 
lark,  m  in  modern  cinnamon  and  ca«-ua  It 
hat  l**n   v>ked  '  whether  the  foreign  element  (ttiy) 


in  the  Greek  name  Kivvd/j.a>fx.oy,  does  not  point  to 
the  Chinese  origin  of  the  production  so  named?' 
But  the  Cingalese  caeyn-nama  tdulce  lignum", 
and  the  Malayan  kaimanis  are  more  probable 
derivations. 

Cinnamon  of  the  best,  quality  is  imported  in 
the  present  day  from  Ceylon,  and  also  from  the 
Malabar  coast,  in  consequence  of  the  cinnamon 
riant  {Cinnamomum  Zei/lanicum)  having  been 
introduced  there  from  Ceylon.  An  inferior  kind 
is  also  exported  from  the  peninsula  of  India,  the 
produce  of  other  species  of  cinnamomum,  accoid- 
ing  to  Dr.  Wight.  From  these  countries  the  cin- 
namon and  cassia  of  the  ancients  must  most 
likely  have  been  obtained,  though  both  are  also 
produced  in  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
in  China,  and  in  Cochinchina.  Cinnamon  is  im- 
ported in  bales  and  chests — the  bundles  weighing 
about  I  lb.  each.  The  pieces  consist  of  com- 
pound quills,  are  about  three  feet  long,  slender, 
and  inclose  within  them  several  smaller  quills. 
These  are  thin,  smooth,  of  a  brownish  colour,  of  a 
warm,  sweetish,  and  agreeable  taste,  and  fragrant 
odour;  but  several  kinds  are  knewn  in  modem 
markets,  as  they  were  in  ancient  times 


671.    [Laura*  kiniumoama*.] 

In  Ceylon  cinnamon  is  carefully  cultivated, 
the  best  cinnamon  gardens  being  on  the  soutli- 
western  coast,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy, 
and  the  atmosphere  moist  from  the  prevalent 
southern  winds.  The  plants  begin  to  yield  cin- 
namon when  a  Unit  six  or  seven  years  old,  after 
which  the  shoots  may  lie  cut  every  thiee  or  four 
veais.  The  best  kinds  o' cinnamon  ate  obtained 
frORI  twigs  and  shoots;  less  than  half,  or  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  aie  not 
peeled.  *  The  peeling  H  effected  bj  making  two 
opposite,    or    when    the    branch   is    thick,  three   BJl 

four  longitudinal  incisions,  and  men  elevating  the 
hark  by  introducing  the  peeling  knife  beneath  it. 

In  twenty  lour  horns    I  he  epidermis  and    j  ieei  id* 

pulpv  matter  are   carefully   scraped    off.    'In  a 

leu  hours  the  smaller  quills  aie  introduced  uiu. 
the  larger  ones,  and  in  this  way  COTJ  I  I  «s  ,.f  quills 
aie  foi  nied,  ol'h  n  nuasui  ilig  forty  inches  ill  '•  llgfh, 

Ti  e  hark  is  then  dried  in  the  sun.  and  afterward* 
made  into  bundle*,  with  pieces  of  t\  lit  bamhtm 
twi;^    (l*ercivals  Account  of  Ceffltm).     Besides 

cinnamon,    ati    oil     of   cinnamon    is    obtained    in 

(    'Ion.  by  macerating   tlie  <  oai  •  i  ..<<<-  of  till 

bark,  altei  l.e  o  •  leduceil  1o  a  ovine  powder,  in  «»*a» 

water,  for  two  di\>,  when  4iotli  are  so  brattled  t» 
distillation.    A  fatty  lubetauotf  n  llab  obtains!  bf 
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bruising  and  boiling  the  riper  fruit,  when  an 
oily  body  floats  on  the  surface,  which  on  cooling 
concretes  into  a  dirty  whitish,  rather  hard,  fatty 
matter.  Some  camphor  may  be  procured  from 
the  roots.  Respecting  the  former,  it  yields  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  minute  knowledge 
which,  the  ancients  had  of  some  products  of 
India.  Thus  as  we  have  elsewhere  mentioned 
(Essay  on  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,  p. 
105),  Theophrasfus  (ix.  7)  along  with  cinnamon 
and  cassia,  describe*  two  kinds  of  comacam,  one  a 
fruit,  and  the  other  employed  for  mixing  with  the 
most  precious  ointments.  Bod«us  a  Stapel 
(p.  1009)  says,  '  Quale  fuerithoc  comacum,  quod 
ungueutis  addebatur,  me  ignorare  fateor."  These 
seem  to  me  to  be  substances  of  which  we  have 
only  in  recent  times  acquired  any  correct  know- 
ledge, namely,  the  fruit  of  the  cinnamon  plant, 
and  the  fatty  oil  extracted  from  it,  of  which  there 
are  specimens  in  the  (King  s)  College  Museum  of 
Materia  Medica  (Essay,  p.  106). 


372.    [Kinnamomum  cassia.] 

Cassia  bark,  as  we  have  seen,  was  distinguished 
with  difficulty  from  cinnamon  by  the  ancients. 
In  the  present  day  it  is  often  sold  for  cinnamon; 
indeed,  unless  a  purchaser  specify  true  cinna- 
mon, lie  will  probably  be  supplied  with  nothing 
but  cassia.  It  is  made  up  into  similar  bundles  with 
cinnamon,  has  the  same  general  appearance,  smell, 
*nd  taste;  but  its  substance  is  thicker  and  coarser, 
ils  colour  darker,  its  flavour  much  less  sweet  and 
fine  than  that  of  Ceylon  cinnamon,  while  it  is  more 
pungent,  and  is  followed  by  a  bitter  taste;  it  is 
also  less  closely  quilled,  and  breaks  shorter  than 
genuine  cinnamon.  Dr.  Pereira,  whose  descrip- 
tion we  have  adopted,  has  ascertained  that  cassia 
is  imported  into  the  London  market  from  Bombay 
(Yne  produce  of  the  Malabar  coast),  and  also  from 
me  Mauritius,  Calcutta,  Batavia,  Singapore,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Canton.  Mr.  Reeves 
(Trans.  Med.  hot.  Soc.  1S2S,  p.  26)  says,  '  Vast. 
quantities  both  of  cassia  seeds  (buds)  and  cassia 
Jiirnca  are  annually  brought  to  Canton  from  the 
province  of  Kwangse,  whose  principal  city 
{  Kid/tin,  literally  'cassia  foiest')  derives  its  name 
ffrom  tne  forests  of  cassia  around  it.  The  Chinese 
themselves  use  a  much  thicker  bark,  unfit  for  the 
European  market.'  The  Malabar  cassia  lignea 
ictnicker  an  I  coarser  that  that  of  China.     From 


the  various  sources,  independently  cf  the  diflereml 
qualities,  it  is  evident,  as  in  the  case  of  cinnamon, 
that  the  ancients  might  have  been,  as  no  doubt 
they  were,  acquainted  with  several  varieties  o/ 
cassia.  These,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  yielded  by 
more  than  one  species.  Mr.  Marshall,  from  in- 
formation obtained  while  he  was  staff-surgeon  in 
Ceylon,  maintained  that  cassia,  or  at  least  a  part 
of  it,  was  the  coarser  bark  of  the  true  cinnamon. 
Dr.  Wight  has  ascertained  that  more  than  one 
species  yields  the  cassia  of  Malabar,  often  called 
cinnamon.  The  Chinese  cassia  is  supposed  to  lie 
produced  by  the  cinnamomum  aromaticnm  ot 
Nees  von  Esenbeck,  the  cinnamomum  cassia  of 
Blume,  which  Dr.  Christ ison  ascertained  is  culti 
vated  in  our  hot- houses,  and  confounded  with  the 
true  cinnamon.  It  was  (list  imported,  we  believe, 
by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  China.  Besides 
cassia  baik,  there  is  also  a  cassia  oil,  and  cassia 
buds,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  same  tree. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  as  cinnamon 
and  cassia  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  that  they 
must  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews  also,  as 
the  commerce  with  India  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  much  more  ancient  than  is  generally  sun- 
posed  IKiddah].— J.  F.  R. 

KIPPOD  (li2p).  This  name  occurs  but 
three  times  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xiv.  23  :  xxxiv.  11  ; 
and  Zttph.  ii.  14),  and  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted—  owl,  osprey,  tortoise,  porcupine,  otter, 
and  in  the  Arabic,  bustard.  Bochart,  Shaw, 
Lowth,  .iiid  other  great  authorities,  have  supported 
the  opinion  that  it  refers  to  the  porcupine.  The 
main  stress  of  their  argument  seems  to  dej  end 
upon  the  component  parts  of  the  original  word, 
of  which  the  first  syllable  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  M3p  kana,  'spine;'  in  confirmation  of 
which  Bochart,  with  his  wonted  learning,  cites 
the  Chaldce,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopian 
names  of  the  porcupine  and  hedgehog,  which 
apparently  confirm  his  opinion ;  but  although 
derivations,  when  they  are  sup|)orted  by  apparent, 
identity  of  meaning  in  other  kindied  languages, 
may  satisiy  the  judgment  of  mere  philologists, 
something  more  will  be  demanded  by  naturalists, 
who,  looking  for  more  positive  indications  than 
apparent  svnonyma  and  inferential  deiivation, 
have  recourse  mainly  to  the  context  for  the  real 
conditions,  which  must  determine  the  meaning  oi 
disputed  terms.  Now.  in  Isa.  xiv.  23,  '  I  will 
make  it  a  possession  for  the  kippod  (bittern),  and 
pools  of  water,'  &c,  the  words  are  plain  and 
natural.  Marshes  and  jwols  .are  not  the  habi- 
tation of  hedgehogs,  for  they  shun  water.  In  Isa, 
xxxiv.  11,  it  is  said,  'The  cormorant  (sterna 
caspia)  and  the  kippod  (bittern)  shall  possess  it, 
the  owl  also  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it,'  &c. ; 
that  is,  in  the  ruins  of  Iduma»a.  Here,  again,  the 
version  is  plain,  and  a  hedgehog  naosi  surely  would 
be  out.  of  place.  Zeph.  ii.  14,  '  Both  the  cor- 
morant (Sterna  caspia)  and  the  kippod  (hittem) 
shall  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it;  and  their 
voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows,*  &e.  Surely  here 
kippod  cannot  mean  the  hedgehog,  a  nocturnal, 
grovelling,  worm-eating  annual,  entirely  or  nearly 
mute,  and  incapable  of  climbing  up  walls;  one 
that  does  not  haunt  ruins,  but  earthy  banks  in 
wooded  regions,  and  that  is  absolutely  solitary  in 
its  habits.  We  thus  see  that  the  arguments  respect- 
ing kippod,  supplied  by  kephnd,  or  kephod — fo« 
we  find  these  various  readings — are  all  mere  specif 
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Lati>ns,  producing  at  best  only  negative  resulls. 
Those  drawn  from  indications  of  manners,  sucli 
M  tiie  several  texts  contain,  are,  on  tlie  contrary, 
positive,  an<l  leave  no  doubt  that  tlie  animal 
meant  is  not  a  hedgehog,  nor  even  a  mammal, 
but  a  bird.  Hence,  though  we'a<hnit  the  assumed 
root  of  the  denomination,  still  it  must  hear  an 
interpretation  which  is  applicable  to  one  of  the 
feathered  tribes,  probably  to  certain  wading  sjiecies, 
which  have,  chiefly  on  the  neck,  long  pointed 
feathers,  more  or  less  speckled.  The  Arabian 
bustard.  Otis  houbara,  might  l>e  selected,  if  it 
were  not  that  bustards  keep  always  in  dry 
deserts  and  uplands  and  that  they  never  roost, 
their  feet  not  admitting  of  perching,  hut  rest 
on  tiie  ground.  We  think  the  term  most  ap- 
plicable to  the  heron  tiil>es,  whose  beaks  are 
formidable  spikes  that  often  kill  hawks;  a  fact 
well  known  to  Eastern  hunters.  Of  tliese,  Nijcti- 
coraz  Etnoptpus,  or  common  night  heron,  with  its 
pencil  of  white  feathers  in  the  crest,  is  a  species, 
net  uncommon  in  the  mat  sites  of  Western  Asia; 
and  of  several  sjiecies  of  \>\Uem,  Ardca  (botaurus) 
ttellaris  has  pointed  long  leathers  on  the  neck 
and  breast,  beckled  villi  black,  and  a  strong 
pointed  bill.  Alter  the  •  breed ing-sea-on  it  mi- 
grates and  passes  the  winter  in  the  south,  fre- 
quenting the  marshes  and  rivers  of  Asia  and 
Kurojie.  where  it  then  roosts  high  above  ground, 
uttering  a  curious  note  before  and  alter  its  even- 
ing 'light,  vei  y  distinct  from  the  booming  sound 
produced  by  it  in  the  breeding-season,  and  while 
it  remains  in  the  marshes.  Though  not  building, 
like  the  stork,  on  the  toj>s  of  houses,  it  resorts, 
like  the  heron,  to  ruined  structures,  and  we  have 
been  iuf  irmed  that  it  has  l>een  seen  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Tank  Kesra  at  Ctesiphon.— ^C.  II.  S. 

KIR  (Tj? ;  Sept.  Kvpios),  a  people  and 
country  subject  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  to  which 
the  conqiuied  Damascenes  weie  transplanted 
(2  Kings  xvi.  9;  Isa.  xxii.  6;  Amos  i.  5),  and 
wnitiici  also  the  Aianiitiiiis  in  the  east  of  Syria 
once  wandered  (Amos  ix.  7).  This  is  supposed 
by  .Major  Rennet  to  be  the  same  country  which 
still  Im.'ji>  the  name  of  /vunhstun  or  /uvt/rdistan 
{fieog,  of  HerodoL  391).  Theie  aie,  however, 
object  Urns  to  tlii|  view,  which  do  not  apply  so 
strung] y  to  tl.e  notion  of  Rosen  miiller  and  others, 
that  it  was  a  tract  on  the  river  Cyrns.  or  lather 
Kuros  (KopeJ  and  Kuppos),  in  Zend  Koro,  which 
ri.ses  in  die  mountains  between  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian  Seas,  and  inns  into  the  lattei  alter  l>eing 
joint  d  by  the  Acas  .  I  rjistan,  or  fjrusia 
(Grusiana),  eotrunonly  called  Georgia,  seems 
»h"  to  hav  t  dei  ived  its  name  limn  this  river  Kur, 
which  flows  through  it. 

KIR-HARKSH  ;     Kiu-IIaui.sktu;     Kni- 

Ii  Kui-.s.       |  Kill-. Mo  vi».  J 

K  I  WJ  A  I'll.  T:n>  word  means  totrn  or  city, 
and  is  much  used  in  the  formation  of  names  of 
places  like  our  own  towu.  The  following  are  the 
principal  place*  distiuguisiod  by  tbu.tarjn: — 

1.  KIIUATII  u.u   CD.fl^p,  dmU,!c  ta,r,i' 

Bepf.  Kipia.Qa.fji),  one  of  the  RMlsl  aurieiit  towns 
m  the  rotintrj  <m-i  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  w.n  pos- 
stated  by  lot  Kmim   Gen.  niv,  •">  >.  Kim 

srere  expelled  by  Ike  Mo.ti.in-*    Deut    ii,  «■,  jo  , 
prho  in  t  leii  turn  were  rl,  pusteased  by  tl»<*  Anm 
rites,  from  whom  it  «ras taken  h\  the  Israeli 
H.rjh«t.Miut  was  tiiei  assigned  t»  Bstuhta  (Nimbi. 


xxxii.  37;  Josh.  xiii.  19).  But  during  the 
Assyrian  exile,  the  Moabites  again  look  posses- 
sion of  this  and  other  towns  (Jer.  xlviii.  1-23^ 
Ezek.  xxv.  9)v  Kusebius  places  it  about  half 
an  hour  west  of  the  ruins  of  Medeba.  Burckhardt 
found  other  ruins,  called  El  Te.ym,  which  he 
conjectures  to  have  heeu  'K.wvdthaim,  tlie  last 
syllable  of  the  name  being  retained.  Ti*is  is 
somewhat  doubtful,  as  the  Kapid5a  (Kupidda)  of 
Knsehius  is  placed  ten  miles  west  of  Medeba* 
whereas  El  Teym  is  but  two  miles.  Theie  was 
another  place  of  this  name  in  the  tiibe  of  Naph- 
tali  (1  Curon.  vi.  76). 

2.  KIRJATH-ARBA.  the  ancient  name  of 
Hebron,  but  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Nehemuh 
(vi.  26)     [Hebron]. 

3.  KIRJATH-BAAL  (city  of  Baal).  This 
citv  is  moie  usually  called  KikJatU-jearju.. 

4.  KIRJATH  HUZOTH  (city  of  streets),  a. 
town  in  Moab(Num.  xxii.  39). 

5.  KIRJATH-JEARLM  (Dn^  nn-5,  city 
of  forests  :  Sept.  KapiaOiapip.),  one  of  tiie  towns 
cf  lite  Gineonites  (Josh.  ix.  17).  It  was  to 
this  place  that  the  ark  was  brought  from  Betb- 
shemesh,  after  it  had  been  removed  from  the 
laud  of  the  Philistines,  and  where  it  remained 
till  removed  to  Jerusalem  by  David  (I  Sam. 
vii. ;  1  Chron.  xiii.).  This  was  one  of  the 
ancient  sites  which  were  again  inhabited  alter 
the  exile  (Ezra  ii.  25;  Neli.  vii.  29).  Kuse- 
bius and  Jerome  sjieak  of  it  as  being  in  their 
day  a  village  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Dios]>olis 
(Lydda),  <n  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Robin- 
son thinks  it  possible  that  the  ancient  Kiijath- 
jearim  may  lie  recognised  in  the  present  Kntyet- 
el-Knab.  The  fust  part  of  the  name  (Kirjath, 
Kuryet,  signifying  city)  is  the  same  in  both,  and 
is  most  probably  ancient,  being  found  in  Arable 
proper  names  only  in  Syiia  and  Palestine,  ami 
not  very  frequently  even  there.  The  only  change 
has  been,  that  the  ancient  '  City  of  foiests'  has. 
in  modern  times,  become  the  'city  of  grapes.1  The 
site  is  also  about  three  hours,  or  nine  Roman 
mile6  fi(.m  Lydda,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and 
not  very  remote  fiom  Gideon,  from  which  Kirjatb- 
jeaiim  could  u  >t  well  have  lieen  distant.  So  close 
a  correspondence  of  name  and  position  seems  Id 
warrant  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Robinson  in  favour 
of  Kuryet-el-Knab.  This  place  is  lhal  which 
ecclesiastical  tradition  has  identified  w  ith  the 
Anathoth  of  Jeremiali,  which  Dr.  Robinson  refen 
to  Anata  [AnaxHOTh].  It  is  now  a  poor  vik- 
hue,  its  priiiciiial  buildings  being  an  old  convert 
of  the  Minorites,  and  a  Latin  church.  The 
latter  is  now  deserted,  luit  not  in  ruins,  and  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  moil  sofidly 
constructed  churcbei  in  Palestine  (Robinson,  it. 
109  ;  M4-P37  . 

6.  KIRJATH-SANNAH    (city  tf  /><"'    ■ 
Josh.  xv.  4VV  otherwise  knmm  -ii'iim 

of  tin-  book],  a  city  of  the  tiil>e  ol  Judah,  called 
l)i  inn,  which  MSB  (Jn«h.  xv.  15,  16.  Judg. 
i.  11,  vi,. 

KIK-.MOAIt  (3sjterTp,  the  »/-./.'/.  sttony- 
Md;or  (ittnlfl  at  M  ..'  ,-  Sent,  rh  re<XM  tvr* 
yiua$iri^u\  ;   I~a    w.   I  ■  also  km   'iui*. 

i  and  ki  •  nD^n"*Vp  and  ITVI^pi 

mt    l      \    .  7 ,  1 1  .  . 
fortifled  city  in  ttst territory  ul  MoaK    JoftMakrssj 
if  IsWst  taoh  the  city,  and  iieatmj    I  I  tb# 
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walls;  but  it  appears  from  the  passages  here  cited 
that  it  must  jave  been  rebuilt  'before  the  time  of 
Isaiah.  In  his  prophecy  (xv.  1),  the  Chahlee 
paraph rast  has  put  3X1D"X"31D  kerraka  Moab, 
'castle  of  Moab;'  und  the  former  of  these  wads, 
pronounced  in  Arabic  karak,  kerek,  or  krak,  is 
the  name  it  bears  in  2  Mo.cc.  xii.  17,  Xa.pa.Ka :  in 
Steph.Byzant.  it  Is  called  Xupd.K/j.Go&a,  in  Abulfeda 
(Tab.  Syr.  p.  89).  and  in  the  historians  of  the 
Crusades  Abulfeda  describes  Karak  as  a  small 
town,  with  a  castle  on  a  high  hill,  and  remarks 
that  it  is  so  strong  that,  one  must  deny  himself 
even  the  wish  to  take  it  by  force.  In  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  and  when  in  possession  of  the  Franks, 
it  was  invested  by  Saladin  ;  but  after  lying  before 
tt  a  month  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
(Bohaeddim,  Vita  Saladin.  p.  55).  The  first  person 
who  visited  the  place  in  modern  times  was  Seel- 
ien,  who  says,  '  Near  to  Karak  the  wide  plain 
terminates  which  extends  from  Rabbah,  and  is 
broken  only  by  low  and  detached  hills,  and  the 
country  now  becomes  mountainous.  Karak,  for- 
meily  a  city  and  bishop's  see,  lies  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  near  the  end  of  a  deep  valley,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  lofty  mountains.  The 
hill  is  very  steep,  and  in  many  places  the  sides 
are  quite  perpendicular.  The  walls  round  the 
town  are  for  the  most  part,  destroyed,  and  Karak 
can  at  present  boast  of  little  more  than  being  a 
small  country  town.  The  castle,  which  is  unin- 
habited, and  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  strongest  in  these  countries.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  consist  of  Mohammedans  and 
Greek  Christians.  The  present  bishop  of  Karak 
resides  at  Jerusalem  From  this  place  one  enjoys, 
by  looking  down  the  Wady  Karak,  a  tine  view  of 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  Jerusalem  may  be 
distinctly  seen  in  clear  weather.  .The  hill  on  which 
Karak  lies  is  composed  of  limestone  and  brittle 
marl,  with  many  beds  of  blue,  black,  and  grey 
flints.  In  the  neighbouring  rocks  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  .curious  grottoes  ;  in  those  which  are  under 
ground  wheat  is  sometimes  preserved  for  a  period 
of  ten  years '  (Zach's  Monatliche  Correspond. 
xviit.  434).  A  fuller  account  of  the  place  is  given 
by  Burckhardt  (Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  379  387), 
by  whom  it  was  next  visited  ;  and  another  descrip- 
tion is  furnished  by  Iiby  and  Mangles  (Travels, 
pp.  361-370).  From  their  account  it  would  seem 
that  the  caverns  noticed  by  Seetzen  were  probably 
the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  town.  We  also  learn 
that  the  Christians  of  Karak  (which  they  and 
Burckhardt  call  Kerek),  are  nearly  as  numerous 
as  the  Turks,  and  boast  of  being  stronger  and 
braver.  They  were,  however,  on  good  terms  with 
-he  Turks,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  equal  freedom 
with  them. 

K1SII.  son  of  Ner,  and  father  of  King  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

KISHON  (tWj?  ;  Sept.  Kiow),  a  river  which, 
after  traversing  the  plain  of  Acre,  enters  the 
bay  of  the  same  name  at  its  south-east  corner. 
It  is  celebrated  in  Scripture  for  the  overthrow  of 
tVie  host  of  Sisera  in  its  overflowing  stream  (Judg. 
iv.  13;  v.  21).  It  has  been  usual  to  trace  the 
•ource  of  this  river  to  Mount  Tabor  ;  but  Dr.  Shaw 
affirms  that  in  travelling  along  the  south-eastern 
brow  of  Mount  Carmel,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  sources  of  the  river  Kishon,  three  or  four 
of  which  lie  within  less  than  a  furlong  of  each 


other,  and  are  called  Ras  el  Kishon,  or  the  head 
of  the  Kishon.  These  alone,  without  the  lesse* 
contributions  near  the  sea,  discharge  watei  enougfc 
to  form  a  river  half  as  large  as  the  Isis.  During 
the  rainy  season  all  the  waters  which  fall  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  Carmel,  or  upon  the  rising 
grounds  to  the  southward,  empty  themselves  into 
it  in  a  number  of  torrents,  at  winch  time  it  over* 
flows  its  banks,  acquires  a  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
carries  all  before  it.  It  was  doubtless  in  such  a 
season  that  the  host  of  Sisera  was  swept  away,  in 
attempting  to  ford  it.  But  such  inundations  are 
only  occasional,  and  of  short  duration,  as  is  indeed 
implied  in  the  destruction  in  its  waters  of  the  fu- 
gitives, who  doubtless  expeeted  to  pass  it  safely. 

rl  he  course  of  the  stream,  as  estimated  fiom  the 
sources  thus  indicated,  is  not  more  than  seven 
miles.  It  runs  very  briskly  till  within  half  a 
league  of  the  sea  ;  but  when  not  augmented  by 
rains,  it  never  falls  into  the  sea  in  a  full  stream, 
but  insensibly  percolates  through  a  bank  of  sand, 
which  the  north  winds  have  thrown  up  at  its  mouth. 
It  was  in  this  state  that  Shaw  himself  found  it  in 
the  month  of  April,  1722,  when  it  was  crossed  by 
him. 

Notwithstanding  Shaw's  contradiction,  the  as- 
sertion that,  the  Kishon  derives  its  source  from 
Mount  Tabor  has  been  repeated  l>y  modern  tra- 
vellers as  confidently  as  by  their  ancient  prede- 
cessors. Buckingham's  statement,  being  made 
with  reference  to  the  view  fiom  Mount  Tabor  itself, 
deserves  attention.  He  says  that  neir  the  foot  <,< 
the  mountain  on  the  south-west  are  *  the  springs  of 
the  Ain-es-Shei  rar,  which  send  a  percept,  i blest) earn 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon,  and 
form  the  brook  Kishon  of  antiquity.'  Further  on, 
the  same  traveller,  on  reaching  the  hills  which 
divide  t he  plain  of  Esdraelon  from  that  of  Acre, 
saw  the  pass  through  wh  u  the  river  makes  its  way 
from  the  one  plain  to  the  other  (  Travels  in  Palest. 
i.  168,  177).  We  have  ha  i  opportunities  of  seeing 
much  of  streams  similarly  constituted;  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  diflicult  to  reconcile  the  seem- 
ingly conflicting  statements  with  reference  to  the 
Kishon.  On  further  inquiry,  and  more  extensive 
comparison  of  observations  made  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
remoter  source  of  the  river  is  really  in  Mount 
Tahor  ;  but  that  the  supply  from  this  source  is  cut 
oft'  in  early  summer,  when  it  ceases  to  be  main- 
tained by  lains  or  contributory  torrents ;  whereas 
the  copious  supply  from  the  nearer  springs  at  Ras 
el  Kishon,  with  other  springs  lower  down,  keep  it 
up  fiom  that  point,  as  a  perennial  stream,  even 
during  the  drought  of  summer.  Thus  during 
one  part  of  the  year  the  source  of  the  river 
may  appear  to  he  in  Mount  Tabor,  while 
during  another  part  the  source  of  the  diminished 
stream  is  at  Ras  el  Kishon.  In  this  view  of  the 
case  we  should  expect  that  travellers  crossing  the 
plain  in  or  shortly  after  the  season  of  rain,  wouM 
have  encountered  the  temporary  stream  from 
Mount  Tabor  before  the  point  where  it  meets  the 
perennial  stream*  from  Carmel.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  route  has  been  little  travelled  in 
that  season;  but  the  required  evidence  is  by  no 
means  wanting.  Marifi  (ii.  112)  mentions  tire  case 
of  the  English  dragoman  who  was  drowned,  and 
his  horse  with  him,  in  the  attempt  to  cross  such  a 
stream  in  February,  1761.  During  the  battle  of 
Mount  'labor,  between  the   French  and  Aiaha, 
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April  10,  1799,  many  of  the  latter  were  drowned 
in  their  attempt  to  cross  a  stream,  coining  from 
Deburieh,  which  then  inundated  the  plain  (Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  p.  339).  Monro,  who  crossed  the 
river  early  in  April  (in  its  lower  or  perennial  part), 
in  order  to  ascend  Mount  Carmel,  describes  it  as 
traversing  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  :  which  he  could 
not  have  done  if  he  had  not  seen  a  stream  (lowing 
in  that  direction  uniting  with  the  river  below 
Mount  Carmel.  The  river,  where  he  crossed  it, 
in  a  boat,  was  then  thirty  yards  wide.  Afterwards, 
in  crossing  an  aim  of  it,  in  the  plain  from  Solam  to 
Nazareth,  he  incidentally  furnishes  ground  for  his 
fo~mer  view  by  stating  that  he  crossed  'a  consi- 
derable bro  k,  and  aTterwatds  some  others,  which 
flow  into  a  small  lake  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
plain,  and  eventually  contribute  to  swell  the 
Kishon '  (Ramble,  i.  55,  2^1).  Dr.  Robinson 
■ays  that  this  account  coi responds  with  channels 
that,  he  observed  (liibl.  Researches,  iii.  230). 
Prokesch  also,  in  April,  1^2°-,  when  travelling 
directly  from  Ramleh  to  Nazareth,  entered  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  at  or  near  Lejjun,  where  he 
came  u|>on  the  Kishon,  (lowing  in  a  deep  bed 
through  marshy  ground  ;  and  after  wandering 
ahbut  for  some  lime  to  find  his  way  through  the 
morass,  he  was  at  last  set  right  by  an  Arab,  who 
pointed  out  the  proper  ford  (Reise  ins  II.  Land, 
p.  129). 

The  Scriptural  .account  of  the  overthrow  of 
Sisera's  host  manifestly  shows  that  the  stream 
crossed  the  plain,  and  must  liave  been  of  consider- 
able size.  The  above  arguments,  to  show  that  it  did, 
io,  and  stiil  does  so,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Shaw's 
account,  weie,  in  substance,  given  several  years 
ago  in  the  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  (Introd. 
p.  exci.)  ;  ami  the  writer  has  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  view  since  confirmed  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son, who  adds  that  •  not  improbably,  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  connfiy  was  peihaps  more  wooded, 
there  may  have  been  permanent  streams  through- 
out the  whole  plain. 

The  transaction  of  fite  prophet  Elijah,  who,  after 
his  sacrifice  on  Carmel,  commanded  the  priests  of 
Baal  to  be  slain  at  ihe  river  Kishon  (I  Kings 
xviii.  -^0),  requires  no  explanation,  seeing  that  it 
took  place  at  'he  perennial  lower  s'le.mi.  This 
also  exp'.i  ns.  uh.it  has  sometimes  been  asked, 
whence,  in  that  time  of  drought,  the  water  was 
obtained  uith  which  the  prophet  inundated  his 
altar  and  ia<  i  fit  e. 

KISIII  IM  TKtTp)  is  translated  cucumbers 
in  our  Audi.  \  ei*..  and  the  correctness  of  this 
rendering  has  been  aknotl  universally  admitted. 
It  f i rst  occurs  in  Num.  xi.  5,  in  the  verse  already 

quoted  ill  All  Ml  u  )il.\l.  u  i  e|r  llu>  Ntaelites,  w  In  u 

in  tfa  icir  longings  for  the  melons 

and  t\tfJtishuiM  or  cucumbeiscf  Kgypt.  Reduced 
from  the  plural  form,  the  word  kitha  i-.  soaimilar 

to  the  Aialae  *_^?  &JSM,  that  there  can  be  very 

b'tle  <1  uhi  uf  tin  ii  both  meat  ting  the  same  thing. 
Celsius  u-i\  H  f.r/i,  l. ah.  and  hu  n  i,  .i-  un'i>  rent 
pronunciatioi  tame  mml  indifferent  <><i- 

ental    hi-.  nt   follow   that   these 

names  si  i  aj  i  in  .,•% ■ 

J      ■  ip  Mir  il  lie  rent  r<  uuti  •  vl.ly 

ie  app    ed     tn    the  kiie  I  nnlni    in.  «t   .  ..in  - 

soon,  tu  |ieilt.ips  t«»  tlios<  which  vn  tied 

SQ  t^articidai   Uculuk*.     Th  uno 
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kati  appears  to  be  applied  to  the  species  which  is 
called  Cucumis  chate  by  botanists,  and  'queen  of 
cucumbers  '  by  Hasselquist,  who  describes  it  as  the 
most,  highly  esteemed  of  all  those  cultivated  in 
Egypt  [Abattachim].    In  India  the  name  kusa 


373.     [Cucumio  «ativos.j 

i.3  applied  by  the  Mohammedans  to  the  Cue*- 
mis  titilissimus,  or  the  comm.  a  fcukrt*  of  the 
natives  ;  w  bile  in  Per>ia  and  Svria  ihe  -ame  name 
wnuld  probably  be  applied  inly  to  ihe  common 
cucumber,  or  Cucumis  solicits,  .is  the  two  preced- 
ing species  are  i^>t  likely  bu  be  much  known  in 
either  country.  All  tiavellcrs  in>t ii«  Bast  notice 
the  extensive  cullivatii  n  and  consttmi  tUMi  of  i  u- 
cumbeis  and  other  herbs  of  the  same  nil  < ■,  espe- 
cially where  t  ten  is  any  rwoisfcise  of  S  d.  or  the 

BXMlipility  of  irrigation.      Thus  even  in  lie  iliiest 

parts,  the  Beiplibaurhdrid  of  a  well   is  often  iiccssi 

pied  by  a  lit  Id  of  cui  ui  bitaCCftUiC  plants,  generally 
with  a  man  oi  b>v  Bel  to  guard  it  from  plunder, 
perched  up  on  a  temporary  sceuTukJ  ug,  with  a 
sluht  protection  from  the  sun,  where  ke  nuv 
lum-elf  I  ••    nfii   from    tlie  attdcki  >i  the   mure 

Jtown  ful  wihl  animals.     Thai  such  pant > ai 

tn  liare  btea  si  m  daily  cultivated  aim  u.r  the  Hcm 
brewi  nt  from  lea.  i.  s.  •  rbe  daughter  of 

Z  nil  is  hit   like  a  cuttasjB  in  a  vinwi  inl,  like  a 

1< »« I  •_'.•    ii  ,i  lavletiof  I  uv  n  ml  «i  -.  :'  ,i-  u  i 

Bunch  \i.7U,  '  A*  u  w  in  a  g.irdea>of 

•nousnbfjn  k<  epeth  n  ithiu  :«  wi* 

i     it  i  m  .    jr.  u. 

K  ISJl        l  '•      mall  y    the    .at    nl  t 

•  \  m boli i  .ml.  Htounjh  »L 

now   be  lost  ,i 

ti.e  linn    •  rmpt  to !  -  k    lata 

its    »  glllli  sj-e.i'k     I  ti    in« 

Gal  D  .i  1} ,  than  aoidi.    In  th«  «?ail>  period 
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of  society,  when  the  foundation  was  Irid  of  most 
even  of  our  Western  customs,  action  constituted  a 
large  portion  of  what  we  may  term  human  lan- 
guage, or  the  means  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween man  and  man;  because  then  words  wire 
less  numerous,  books  unknown,  the  entire  ma- 
chinery of  speaking,  being  in  its  rudimental  and 
elementary  state,  less  developed  and  called  into 
play  ;  to  s.iy  nothing  uf  that  peculiarity  of  the 
Oriental  character  (if,  indeed,  it.  be  not  a  cha- 
racteristic of  all  nations  in  primitive  ages)  which 
inclined  men  to  general  taciturnity,  with  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  fervid,  abrupt,  or  copious 
eloquence.  In  this  language  of  action,  a  kiss, 
inasmuch  as  .t  was  a  bringing  into  contact  of 
parts  of  the  body  of  two  persons,  was  naturally 
the  expression  and  the  symbol  of  affection,  re- 
gard, respect,  and  reveience;  and  if  any  deeper 
source  of  its  origin  were  sought  for,  it  would, 
doubtless,  be  found  in  the  fondling  and  caresses 
with  which  the  mother  expresses  her  tenderness 
for  her  bahe.  That  the  custom  is  of  very  early 
date  appears  from  Gen.  xxix.  13,  where  we 
read — 4  When  Lahan  heard  the  tidings  of  Jacob, 
his  sisters  son,  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced 
him  and  kissed  him,  and  brought  him  to  his 
house:'  the  practice  was  even  then  established 
and  recognised  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  Gen. 
xxvii.  '26,  27,  a  kiss  is  a  sign  of  affection  between 
a  parent  and  child.  It  was  also,  as  with  some 
modern  nations,  a  toKen  of  friendship  and  regard 
bestowed  when  friends  or  relations  met  or  sepa- 
rated (Tobit  vii.  6;  x.  12;  Luke  vii.  45;  xv. 
20;  Acts  xx.  37;  Matt.  xxvi.  48;  2  Sam  xx. 
9).  The  church  of  Ephesus  wept  sore  at  Paul's 
depart  me.  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 
When  Orpah  quitted  Naomi  and  Ruth  (Ruth  i. 
14),  after  the  three  had  lifted  up  their  voice  and 
wept,  she  '  kissed  her  mother-in-law,  but  Ruth 
clave  unto  her.'  It  was  usual  to  kiss  the  mouth 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  4;  Exod.  iv.27;  xviii.  7;  1  Sam.  xx. 
41  ;  Prov.  xxiv.  26)  or  the  beard,  which  was  then 
taken  hold  of  by  the  hand  (2  Sam.  xx.  9).  Kiss- 
ing oft  he  feet  was  an  expression  of  lowly  and  tender 
Tegard  (Luke  vii.  38).  Kissing  of  the  hand  of 
another  appears  to  be  a  modern  practice  :  the  pas- 
sage of  Job  xxxi.  27,  '  Or  my  mouth  hath  kissed 
my  hand,'  is  not  in  point,  and  refers  to  idolatrous 
usages,  namely,  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  was  the  custom  to  throw  kisses  towards 
the  images  of  the  gods,  and  towards  the  sun  and 
moon  (i  Kings  xix.  18;  Hosea  xiii.  2;  Minuc. 
Felix,  ii.  5:  Tao.  Hist.  iii.  21.  3;  Lncian.  De 
Salt.  c.  17 ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxviii.  5).  The  kiss- 
ing of  princes  was  a  token  of  homage  (Ps.  ii.  12; 
1  Sam.  x.  1  ;  Xenoph.Cyrop.  vii. 5.  32).  Xenophon 
•ays  {Agcstl.  v.  4)  that  it  was  a  national  cus- 
tom with  the  Persians  to  kiss  whomsoever  they 
honoured  ;  and  a  curious  [xissage  to  this  effect  may 
be  found  in  the  Cyropcedia  (i.  4.  27).  Kissing  the 
feet  of  princes  was  a  token  of  subjection  and 
obedience;  which  was  sometimes  carried  so  far 
that  the  print  of  the  foot  received  the  kiss,  so  as  to 
five  the  impression  that  the  very  dust  had  become 
■acred  by  the  royal  tread,  or  that  the  subject  was 
not  worthy  to  salute  even  the  prince's  foot,  .but 
was  content  to-  kiss  the  earth  itself  near  or  on 
which  he  trod  (lea,  xlix.  23;  Micah  vii.  17;  Ps. 
Ixxii.  9;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  27;  Seneca,  De  Bene/. 
ii.  12).  The  Rabbins,  in  the  meddlesome,  scru- 
pulous, and  falsely  delicate  spirit  which  animated 


much  of  wnat  they  wrote,  die  not  permit  mort 
than  three  kinds  i.f  kisses,  t lie  kiss  of  reverence 
of  reception,  and  of  dismissal  (Breschith  Rahba 
on  Gen.  xxix.  11\ 

The  peculiar  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion 
to  encourage  honour  towards  all  men,  as  men,  to 
foster  and  develop  the  softer  all'ections,  and,  in  the 
trying  condition  of  the  early  church,  to  make  its 
members  intimately  known  one  to  another,  and 
unite  them  in  the  closest  bonds,  led  to  t lie  observ- 
ance of  kissing  as  an  accompaniment  of  that  social 
worship  which  took  iis  origin  in  the  very  cradlt 
of  our  religion.  Hence  the  exhortation — '  Salute 
each  other  with  a  holy  kiss' (Rom.  xvi.  16;  see 
aho  1  Cor.  xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  Kiii.  12;  1  Thess.  v. 
26;  in  1  Pet.  v.  11,  it  is  termed  'a  kiss  of 
charity).  The  observance  was  continued  in  later 
days,  and  has  not  yet  wholly  disappeared,  though 
the  peculiar  circumstances  have  vanished  which 
gave  propriety  and  emphasis  to  such  an  expres- 
sion of  brotherly  love  and   Christian  friendship. 

On  the  subject  of  this  article  consult  Planner, 
De  Oseulis  L'/.ristianor.  Yeter. ;  M.  Ksmpius, 
De  Oseulis,  Francof  16VU;  Jac.  Iltnenschmidiua, 
Osculogia,  Vileb.  1630  ;  P.  Mnller.  De  Osculo 
Sancto.  1674:  Boherg,  De  Oseulis  Htbr—i.  R.  B, 

KiSSOS  (Gr.  Ki<T<r6s).  *  ivy,'  is  mentioned  only 
once,  and  that  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace.  vi.  7), 
where  the  Temple  is  described  as  being  desecrated 
by  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Jews  forced  to  depart 
from  the  laws  of  their  fathers:  'And  when  the 
feast  of  Bacchus  was  kept,  the  Jews  were  com- 
pelled to  go  in  procession  to  Bacchus,  carrying 


374.     [Ueriera  helix.J 

ivy.'     The  term  Ki<ra6s  or  kittSs  seems  to  have 
been  applied  by  the  Greeks  in  a  general  sense,  an 
to  have  included  many  plants,  and  among  them, 
some   climbers,  as  the  convolvulus,  besides   ths 
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common  ivy.  wliicli  was  especially  dedicated  to 
Bacchus.  a;i(l  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  'Hedera  poe:iea.  Dioiivsia  aut  Bac- 
cliica,  quod  ev  ea  poe'tarum  corona?  consnerentur.' 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Dionysia,  or  festivals 
in  honour  of  Dionysus,  and  in  the  processions 
called  6iaaoi,  with  which  they  were  celebrated, 
women  also  took  pait,  in  the  disguise  of  Bacchae, 
Naiades.  Nymphte,  &c,  adorned  with  garlands  of 
ivy,  &c:  thus  Ovid  (Fasti,  iii.  766):— 
Cum  hedera  cincta  est?  hedera  est  gratissima 
Baccho 

Bacclius  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
etucated  in  ludia^and  the  Indian  Baglu  s  lias 
been  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  the  name.  The 
fact  of  Haghes  being  a  compound  of  two  words 
signifying  tiger  and  master  or  loid,  would  appe.;r 
to  confirm  the  identity,  since  Bacchus  is  usually 
repiesenied  as  drawn  in  his  chariot  by  a  tiger 
and  a  lion,  and  tigers,  &c,  aie  described  as  follow- 
ing him  in  his  Indian  journey.  As  the  ivy,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  plant  of  India,  it  might  be  objected 
to  its  being  chaiactei  istic  of  an  Indian  god.  But 
in  the  mountains  which  hound  India  to  the  north, 
both  the  ivy  and  the  vine  may  be  found,  and  the 
Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Mount 
Mero  is  the  only  pait  of  India  where  ivy  was  pro- 
duced. Indeed,  Alexander  and  his  companions 
ate  said  to  have  crowned  themselves  with  ivy  in 
honour  of  Bacchus.  The  ivy,  Hedera  Helix, 
being  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  special  notice. — J.  F.  It. 

KITE.     [(n.KDic] 

KNEADING-TKOUGIIS.     [Bhead.] 

KOIIATH  (nnjj,  assembly ;  Sept.  Kad6),  son 
of  Levi,  and  father  of  Annam,  Izhar,  Hebron, 
ajid  Uzziel  (Gen.  xlvi.  llj.  Tiie  descendants  of 
Kohath  formed  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  Ley  it  Leal  tribe.  This  division  contained  the 
priestly  family  which  was  descended  from  Aaron, 
the  son  ol  Annam.  In  the  service  of  t lie  taber- 
nacle, as  st  tiled  in  the  wilderness,  the  Kohathites 
had  the  distinguished  charge  of  hearing  the  aik  and 
the  sacred  vessels  ;Exnd.  vi.  16;   Num.  iv.  i-ii). 

KOBIIER,  or  Coi'iiku  (~)DD),  occurs  twice 

in  the  S  >ng  of  S  .lomon,  and  is  in  both  places 
translated  camphirc  in  the  Authorized  Versron. 
Thus   (i      My,    '  My    1)  loved    is    unto    me    as    a 

cluster  of  camphire  (kopher)  in  the  vineyards  of 

Rfl-gedi  ;'  and  in  iv.  13,  •  Thy  plants  are  an 
orchard  of  [jomegratiates,  with  pleasant  fruits, 
tamphlrt  (kopher))  with  spikenard.'  It  has  been 
supposed  to  indicate  a  bunch  of  grapes  ( liotrus 
kopher),  also  camphor.  The  word  campkiri  is 
the  old  mode  of  spelling  camphor,  but  this  sub- 
ttance  does  noi  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
ancient  commerce ;  .it  least  we  cannot  add  ice  any 

proof  thai  il  Wai  -o..  The  uo:d  Kopher  is  cer- 
tainly vei  \  like  Kafoort  the  Eastern  name  Ibt 
camphor,  but  it  also  closely  rrtemblei  the  (inek 
Uvitpoty  oi  KuproM,  usually  written  Cyprot,  In- 
deed, as  has  been  ol>served1  it  is  the  iame  word, 
with  the  Greek  pronunciation  and  termination. 
Tiie  Kv*po%  of  tlie  Greeks  is,  no  doubt,  the  I.tnr- 
$i>nt(i  tin  >  mi*  of  botanists,  and  is  described  by 
pio  iml  by  Pliny   (xii   21)  : — 

•  Cyprvs    in    A&gypto    est    arl»oi    tiziphi 
Dm. (i, i.,   Mi  is,  temine  coriaiulri,  llmr  candido, 

•doiato.    CoqultUI  hue  in  ubv,  piemitnuinc  Ij 
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quod  cyprinum  (Kvnpiuov.  Dioscoi  i  65)  v  oca  fur 
Optimum  habetur  e  Canope,  in  lipis  Nili  natum  : 
secundum  Ascahine  Juda*aj:  teitium  Cypro  in- 
sula, odoris  suavitate  pra'cipuum.'  Sir  T.  Browne 
and  others  have  inferred  that  ihe  Kvirpos  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  kopher  of  the  Hebiews.  Mariti 
remarks,  that  '  the  shrub  known  in  the  Hebrew 
language  by  the  name  of  kopher  is  common  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  thence  had  its  Latin 
name  :'  also,  that  *  the  liotrus  Cypri  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  taie  and  exquisite 
grapes,  transplanted  from  Cypius  toEngadui  :  but 
the  Butrtis  is  known  to  the  nal-nes  of  Cyprus  as 
an  odoriferous  shrub  called  henna,  or  alAanna.9 
So  R.  Ben  Melek  {aft  ('ant.  i.  II),  as  quoted 
and  translated  by  Celsius  { i.  22-i)  : — '  JSotru* 
Copher  id  ipsian  est.  r  vod  A  tabes  vacant  Al- 
Iiinna.'  Upon  ibis  Celsius  rental ks  : — '  Ha?c  in 
Talrnude  samius  memoratur,  quod  in  Judaea  cres- 
ceiet,  et.  Joda-oruni  legibus  Hibjecbi  esset.'  If 
we  lefer  to  the  woiks  of  tiie  Ala' >s,  we  find  both 
in  Serapion  and  Avicenna,  reference  from  their 
Ilmna  to  the  description  by  Dioscoi  ides  and  (ialen, 
of  Knpros  or  Cyprus.  Tins  identity  i.-,  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged  :  the  KuprtiS.  therelbie, 
must  have  been  Laicsouia  ijic^/nis,  as  the  Ilmna 
of  the  Arabs  is  well  kno.vn  to  be.  If  we  exa- 
mine the  works  of  Oriental  travellers  and  natu- 
ralists, we  shall  lind  that  this  plant  is  universally 
esteemed  in  Eastern  conntiies,  and  appears  to 
have  been  so  from  the  earliest  ♦inns,  both  on 
account,  of  the  fragrance  of  its  llowers,  and  tli* 
colouring  properties  of  its  leaves. 


171,     [I,«wi<raia  inermw.j 

Thus    RauwollT,    when     at  Tiin.li    {Travel*, 

.  '  found  there  an  t  unl  ike  unto 

our  privet,   by   the  Arabian*  calh        U 

JhinKi,  and   by   the   t.i  in    their    rulgar 

'tin,  which    fill  \    h  i\  ■  •    ' r  I 

e,    lut    above    all    in    Cay  re.  i    m 

ahm  r  M         run  <•  Hies* 

Up  with  great  c.ue  and  d'b  rente,  I  'heir 

•  ,\e.  t    in.  H it i  ;   dowers.      1  ,  As  1  *m   ui- 
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formed,  kejp  their  leaves  all  winter,  which  leaves 
they  powder  and  mix  with  the  juice  of  citrons, 
and  stain  therewith  against  great  holidays  the 
hair  .and  nails  of  their  children  of  a  red 
colour,  which  colour  may  perhaps  be  seen  with 
us  on  the  manes  and  tails  of  Turkish  horses.' 
So  Belon'rii.  74),  when  leaving  Cairo  for  Jeru- 
salem, says  : — '  Nous  trouvasmes  un  petit  arbris- 
seau  nomme  Herine  ou  Alcanna,  qu'ils  taillent  et 
cultivent  diligemment,  et  font  d'iceluy  des  beaux 
petits  bois  tail  lis.  II  est  de  grand  revenu  en 
Egypte,  car  ils  deseichent  ses  feuilles  pour  mettre 
en  poudre,  a  fa  ire  de  la  teinture  pour  teindre  en 
jauue ;  les  femmes  de  tous  les  pays  de  Turquie 
out  coustume  de  teindre  les  mains,  les  pieds,  et 
partie  des  cheveux  en  couleur  jaune  ou  rouge  ;  et 
les  homines  se  teigneut  les  ongles  en  rouge  avec  la 
susdicte  poudre'  (Observ.  p.  301).  This  custom 
of  dyeing  the  nails  and  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet,  of  an  iron-rust  colour,  with 
henna,  exists  throughout  the  East,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  in 
Northern  Africa.  In  some  parts  the  practice  is 
not  confined  to  women  and  children,  but  is  also 
followed  by  rmgi,  especially  in  Persia.  In 
dyeing  the  beard,  the  hair  is  turned  to  red  by 
this  application,  which  is  then  changed  to  black  by 
a  preparation  of  indigo.  In  dyeing  the  hair  of 
children,  and  the  tails  and  manes  of  horses  and 
asses,  the  process  is  allowed  to  stop  at  the  red 
colour  which  the  henna  produces.  In  reference 
to  this  universal  practice  of  the  East,  Dr.  Harris 
observes  that  '  the  expression  in  DeUt.  xxi.  12, 
"  pare  her  nails,"  may  perhaps  rather  mean  ''adorn 
her  nails,'"  and  imply  the  antiquity  of  this  prac- 
tice. This  is  a  universal  custom  in  Egypt,  and 
uot  to  conform  to  it  would  be  considered  indecent. 
It  seems  to  have  been  practised  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  for  the  nails  of  the  mummies  are 
most  commonly  of  a  reddish  hue.'  Seeing,  then, 
that  the  henna  is  so  universally  admired  in  the 
East,  both  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers  and  the  dye  yielded  by  its  ltaves,  and  a3 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  ninpos  of  the  Greeks, 
and  as  this  word  is  so  similar  to  the  kopher  of  the 
Hebrews,  there  is  every  probability  of  this  last 
being  the  henna  of  the  Arabs,  Lawsonia  alba  of 
botanists. — J.  F.  R. 

KORAH  (n"}P,  ice;  Sept.  Rope),  a  Levite, 
son  of  Izhar,  the  brother  of  Amram,  the  father 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  were  therefore  cousins 
to  Korah  (Exod.  vi.  21).  From  this  near  relation- 
ship we  may,  with  tolerable  certainty,  conjecture, 
that  the  source  of  the  discontent  which  led  to  the 
steps  afterwards  taken  by  this  unhappy  man.  lay 
in  his  jealousy  that  the  high  honours  and  privi- 
leges of  the  priesthood,  to  winch  he,  who  re- 
mained a  simple  Levite,  might,  apart  from  the 
divine  appointment,. seem  to  have  had  as  good  a 
claim, should  have  been  exclusively  appropriated 
to  the  family  of  Aaron.  When  to  this  was  added 
the  civil  authority  of  Moses,  the  whole  power  over 
the  nation  would  seem  to  him  to  have  been  en- 
grossed by  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  Amram.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  these  feelings  he  organized  a 
conspiracy,,!  for  the  purpose  of  rediessing  what 
appeared  lo  him  the  evil  and  injustice  of  this 
arrangement.  Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On,  the  chief 
persons  who  joined  him,  were  of  the  tribe  of 
tteuU'n ;  but  lie  was   also  supported  by  many 


more  from  other  tribes,  making  up  the  number  oi 
250,  men  of  name,  rank,  and  influence,  all  who 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  families  of 
which  they  were  the  heads.  The  private  object 
of  Korah  was  apparently  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, but  his  ostensible  object  was  the  general 
good  of  the  people;  and  it  is  perhaps  from  want 
of  attention  to  this  distinction  that  the  transaction 
has  not  been  well  understood.  The  design  seems 
to  have  been  made  acceptable  to  a  large  body  of 
the  nation,  on  the  ground  that  the  first-born  of 
Israel  had  been  deprived  of  their  sacerdotal  birth- 
right in  favour  of  the  Levites,  while  the  Levites 
themselves  announced  that  the  priesthood  had 
been  conferred  by  Moses  (as  they  considered)  on 
his  own  brother's  family,  in  preference  to  those 
who  had  equal  claims  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  Reubenites  may  have  considered 
the  opportunity  a  favourable  one  for  the  recovery 
of  their  birthright — the  double  portion  and  civil 
preeminence — which  had  been  foifeited  by  them 
and  given  to  Joseph.  These  are  the  explanations 
of  A  ben-Ezra,  and  seem  as  reasonable  as  any 
which  have  been  offered. 

The  leading  conspirators  having  organized 
their  plans,  repaired  in  a  body  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  boldly  chaiged  them  with  their  usurpa- 
tions, and  required  them  to  lay  down  their  ill- 
gotten  power.  Moses  no  sooner  heard  this  than 
he  fell  on  his  face,  confounded  at  the  enormity  of 
so  outrageous  a  revolt  against  a  system  framed  so 
carefully  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  He  left 
the  matter  in  the  Lord's  hands,  and  desired  them 
to  come  cu  the  morrow,  provided  with  censers  for 
incense,  that  the  Lord  himself,  by  some  manifest 
token,  might  make  known  his  will  in  this  great 
matter.  As  this  order  was  particularly  addressed 
to  the  rebellious  Levites,  the  Reubenites  left  the 
place,  and  when  afterwards  called  back  by  Moses, 
returned  a  very  insolent  refusal,  charging  him 
with  having  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
under  false  pretences,  'to  kill  them  in  the  wil- 
derness.' 

The  next  dayT  Korah  and  his  company  appeared 
before  the  tabernacle,  attended  by  a  multitude 
of  people  cut  of  the  general  body  of  the  tribes. 
Then  the  Shekinah,  or  symbol  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, which  abode  between  the  cherubim,  ad 
vanced  to  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  fabric,  and 
a  voice  therefrom  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron  to 
stand  apart,  lest  they  should  share  in  the  destruction 
which  awaited  the  whole  congregation.  On  hear- 
ing these  awful  words  the  brothers  fell  on  their 
faces,  and.  by  strong  intercession,  moved  the  Lord 
to  confineliis  wrath  to  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion, 
and  spare  their  unhappy  dupes.  The  latter  were 
then  ordered  to  sepaiate  ihem«el\es  from  the:r 
leaders  and  from  the  tents  in  winch  they  dwelt. 
The  terrible  menace  involved  in  this  direction 
had  its  weight,  and  the  command  was  obeyed  ; 
and  after  Moses  had  appealed  to  what  was  to 
happen  as  a  proof  of  the  authority  by  which  he 
acted,  the  earth  opened,  and  received  and  closec. 
over  the  tents  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 
The  Reubenite  conspiiators  were  in  their  tents,  and 
perished  in  them  ;  and  at  the  same  instant  Korah 
and  his  250,  who  were  offering  incense  at  the  dooi 
of  the  tabernacle,  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  which 
•  came  out  from  the  Lord  ;'  that  is,  most  probably, 
in  this  case,  from  out  of  the  cloud  in  which  hi* 
presence  dwelt.    The  censers  which  they  had  used 
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were  afterwards  made  into  p1ate3,  to  form  an  outer 
covering  to  the  altar,  and  thus  became  a  standing 
monument  of  this  awful  transaction  (Num.  xvi.). 
On,  although  named  in  the  hrst  instance  along 
with  Dathan  and  Abirarn,  does  not ;  further  appear 
either  in  the  rebellion  or  its  punishment.  It  is 
hence  supposed  that  he  repented  in  time :  and 
Abendana  and  other  Rabbinical  writers  allege 
that  his  wife  prevailed  upon  him  to  abandon  the 
cause. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive that  (he  entire  families  of  the  conspirators 
perished  in  the  destruction  of  their  tents.  Doubt- 
less all  who  were  in  the  tents  perished  ;  but  as  the 
descendants  of  Korah  afterwards  became  eminent 
m  the  I^evitical  service,  it  is  clear  that  his  sons 
were  spared.  They  were  probably  living  in  sepa- 
rate tents,  or  were  among  those  who  sundered  them- 
selves bom  the  conspirators  at  the  command  of 
tyloses.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
sons  of  Korah  were  children  when  their  father 
perished.  The  Korahites  were  appointed  by 
David  to  the  office  of  guarding  the  doors  of  the 
temple,  and  of  singing  praises.  They,  in  fact, 
occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  the  choral 
service  of  the  temple,  and  several  of  the  Psalms 
(xlii.xliv.  xlix.  lxxxiv.  lxxxv.  lxxxv  ii.  lxxxviii.) 
are  inscribed  to  them  Heman,  the  master  of  song 
under  David,  was  of  this  family,  and  his  genea- 
logy is  traced  through  Korah  up  to  Levi  (1  Cliron. 
vi.  31-38.; 

KOTZ.     [Tizokn.] 

KRINO:;.     [Lily.] 

KUSSEMETH  (nDD3)  occurs  in  three 
ulaces  of  Scripture.  In  the  Authorized  Version 
it  is  translated  rye  in  Kxod.  ix.  32;  Isa.  xxviii. 
2"),  mid  Jifc/ics  in  K/ek.  iv.  9;  but  its  true  mean- 
ing still  r>  mains  uncertain.  It  was  one  of  die  cul- 
tivated grains  both  of  Egy|  t  and  of  Syria,  and  one 
of  those  employed  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  was 
also  sown  along  with  wheat,  or.  at  least,  its  crop 
was  in  the  same  state  of  forwardness  ;  fur  we  learn 
from  Kxod.  ix.  32,  that  in  the  seventh  plague  the 
bail-Storm  Smote  the  barley  which  was  in  the  ear, 
and  the  (lax  which  was  bulled;  but  th.it  the 
wheat  and  the  kuMetneth  ueie  not  -mitten,  for 
they  ueie  not  -town  up;  Respecting  the  wheat 
and  the  barley,  we  know  that  they  aie  often 
•own  ami  come  to  maturity  in  different  months. 
Thus    trunkal     lays,    '  Uordeum    cum    menee 

Fel.ruaiio    m  it  oral  nr.    tiiticiim    ad    linem  Mart  1*1 

list  '  I  lora  .l.inji>t.%  p.  43).  The  events 
above  referred  t>  probably  took  place  in  February 
I  d  Pict.  UUiii  .  To.it  l.n.ssi  mi  f.'i  was  culti- 
vated in  Palestine  we  learn  from  I*a.  xxiui.  25, 
ii  eie  it  is  mentioned  along  wiili  ketxali  (uigella) 
and  cumin,  wheal  and  barley;  and  wswuj  ac- 
cording   to   some    translators,  '  oti    the   ex' 

bordei   .1    t  ie    lit  his."  as  a  kind  of  fence  lor  other 

kind ,  i.i  com.    'I'll  is  is  quite  an  Oriental  iwai 
and  in  i  i  in  the  ease  of  11. »x  and  other 

grains  iti  In  ha,  at  the  present  day.  The  ran  ii 
a  giaiu  of  cold  climates   and   i>  not  cultivated, 

r.ni  iii  tin*  to. ith  of  Kurope.  K ■  >t te  ileelaies 
I  /  /" •  [f,  p.  lus  ^  lint  in)  i  \  e  gran  ,  iii  Kgypt ; 
and  Sh.iw  its  '1    tint  rye  IS  1  tilt*  I  i 

iii    Bar!  aiy  l         I  .    •■  nmUller,    p 

That  1 1 1 *-  Lir.inu'h  was  employed  foi  making 
bre.id  l.\  die  Hebrews  we  know  from  K/ek  i\  . 
i,  where   the    prophet  i^  directed    to    '  take  w 
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and  barley,  and  beans,  and  lentiles,  at. J  millet, 
and  /aissemcth,  and  put  them  in  a  vessel,  and 
make  bread  thereof.' 


Zlr).     [Triticum  spelta  ] 

Though  it  is  very  unlikely  t bat  hussemcth  can 
mean  i  ye,  it  i-;  net  easy  to  say  u  hat  cultivated  grain 
it  denotes.  The  principal  kinds  of  grain,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  aie  mentioned  in  the  same  passages 
with  the  kussemeth.  Celsius  has.  as  usual,  with 
gnat  labotir  and  learning,  collected  together  the 
dilVerent  translations  which  have  been  givesl  oi 
this  difficult  word.  In  the  Arabic  translation  of 
Kxod.  ix.  .'52,  it  is  reualvredjtt&eu  •'  'cicercula,  non 
(inula,  ut  perjieiam  legit UT  in  Vfrsione  Latina.' 
}>v  oiler  Arabian  writers  't  is  oonsidered  to  mean 

I  ea-s.  and  also  brans.  Many  translate  it  vicia.or 
Vejtohea,  as  in  the  Authoi  i/.<  d  \  e.s  <.n  of  Kxod.  ix. 
32;  for  according  Ui  Matmiaiidea  ml  I'r.shahb. 
xx.  \\  .  rarsrliitiiu  is  a  kind  of  legume,  which  in 
the    Arabic    is    called    hirsiniu,    but    in  the  vined 

language  hu$$emeth.  Both  julhun  and  ArfewiM 
mean  species  of  [wilse,  hut  it  i^  not  easy  to  aw  •  i- 

t.lin   the    si  critic   k:inU.       '1     e    ir.ij    ]'t\.    lo\\r\.r, 

instead  ot'  a  legume,  consttlei  to  in   i- 

one  of  tin'  cereal  grains,  .1^  die  rye 
or  the  oat     mi  "■'  ),  neithei  ot  winch  In  it  1  kely  to 
have    been.       These    ha\e    probably  fecn  selected 

because  commentators  usually  adduce  such  g 

,ey  themsel  1  m  are  acquu  nt<  d 
heard  of  as  commonly  cultivated.     ( '.  !-iu*. 
ever,  informs  m  di.it   in  t.  .    H  Clnildea 

versions  *  \   ii  tranalateil   et  fur  m 

the  I. at  in  V  il         1   1  ( . 

I'i.i  )t  and    / » '/■  t   (  in  i- 1 "'.  1 

the  Srptuagirrt,  isa  Ravin.  Aqi  H  machos, 
and   others  rendei    >*     ,     '         v  n-n, 

on    1  and   Eiekiel 

eulgo   *,  nd    the    S  «   .-a 

l  ich  Celsius  n  that  ia 

k'"i  are 

one  and  the  stum-   smJ  I  Isa  |ri'»es  ■utie- 
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factor  ily  by  quotations  from  the  ancient  authors 
(/.  c.  ii.  I00j.  Dr.  Harris  states  that  the  word. 
kussemetli  seems  to  be  derived  from  casam,  '  to 
have  long  haiis  ;'  and  that  hence  a  Warded  grain 
must  be  intended;  which  confirms  the  probability 
of  spelt  being  ti  e  tme  meaning. 

Dioscorides  has  stated  (ii.  Ill),  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  Zetci,  one  simple,  and  t lie  otner 
called  dicoccos.  Sprengel  concludes  that  this  is, 
without  doubt,  the  Triticum  Speltti  of  botanists; 
that,  the olyra  was  a  vaiiety  which  Host  has  called 
Triticum  Zea;  and  also  that*  1  lie  simple  kind  is 
the  Triticum  monococcou  That  tlie.^e  grains  were 
Cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  that  they 
were  esteemed  as  food  in  those  countries,  may 
also  be  satisfactorily  proved.  Tims  Herodotus 
states  that  t lie  Egyptians  employ  olyra,  which 
others  call  zea,  as  an  article  of  diet.  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  xviii.  8)  mentions,  it  as  found  botlj  in  Egypt 
and  in  Syria:  k^E;\j)to  autem  ac  Syriae,  Ci I  i- 
ciaeque  et  Asia?,  ac  Gi<eci<£  peculiares,  zea.  olyra, 
tiphe.'  So  in  more  modern  times:  '  In  jEgypto 
zeam  abunde  nasci  refeit  Dapperus  desciiptione 
Asia?  ]).  loO.  Et  Monachos  circa  Jordancm, 
pane  oAvpirr)  vesci,  seribit  Johannes  Phocas  de 
Locis  Syr.  et  Paladin*  p.  34  '  (Cels.  /.  c.  100). 
That  it  was  highly  esteomed  by  the  ancients  is 
evident  farm  Dioscorides  desciibing  it  as  more 
nourishing  than  barley,  and  grateful  in  taste. 
Pliny  also  (xviii.  11)  says:  '  Ex  zea  pulcnus, 
quain  ex  tiitico  lit  granum;'  and  Salmasio  :  'quod 
iautior  pan  is  ex  zea  quam  ex  tritico  tieret.'  Tne 
goodness  of  ibis  grain  is  also  implied  from  the 
name  ol*  semen  having  been  especially  applied  to 
it  (C.  Bauhin,  J'ucox.  p.  22). 

Triticum  Spelia,  or  Spelt,  is  in  many  respects 
so  closely  allied  to  the  common  wheats  as  to 
have  been  thought  by  some  old  authors  to  have 
been  the  original  stock  of  ihe  cultivated  kinds; 
but  for  this  theie  is  no  foundation,  as  the  kind  culti- 
vated fur  ages  in  Europe  does  not  differ  from  speci- 
mens col  lee  ted  in  a  wild  state.  These  were  found  by 
a  French  botanist,  Michaux,  in  Persia,  on  a  moun- 
tain four  days'  j  ourney  ti  the  north  of  Hamadan. 
It  is  cultivated  in  many  paits  of  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Italy. 
It  is  commonly  sown  in  spring,  and  collected  in 
July  anil  August.  Though  some  circumstances 
seem  to  point  to  this  species  as  the  kussemeth  of 
Scripture  the  subject  is  still  susceptible  of  further 
investigation,  and  can  only  lie  finally  determined 
by  first  ascertaining  the  modem  agriculture  of 
eastern  countries,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
ancient  accounts  of  the  agriculture  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.— J.  F.  R. 

L. 

LAANAH  (H3y7),  translated  wormwood, 
occurs  in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  in  most 
of  which  it  is  employed  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Tnus,  in  Deut.  xxix.  18,  (  Lest  there  be  among 
you  a  root  that  beareth  gall  and  wormwood,'  is 
applied  to  such  Israelites  as  should  worship  fo- 
teigr  ^nds.  Prov.  v.  4,  '  But  her  end  is  bi«*er  as 
wormwood."  .ler.  ix.  1),  l  Behold  I  will  feed 
diem,  even  this  people,  with  wormwood,  and  give 
them  gall  to  drink."  So  in  Jer.  xxui.  13,  and  in 
Lam.  iii.  15  and  19,  I  Remember  mine  affliction 
and  my  misery,  the  wormwood  and  gall,'  where 


it  is  applied  to  public  and  private  calamities  -% 
and  in  Amos  v.  7,  it  is  said  of  unrighteous  judges. 
4  Ye  who  turn  judgment  to  wormwood  :'  so  in 
verse  12,  but  here  the  word  laanah  is  translated 
hemlock.  That  laanah  was  a  plant  of  an  extreme 
degree  of  bitterness,  is  evident  from  the  various 
passages  in  which  it  occurs;  and  it  has  hence,  at 
Celsius  observes,  been  adopted  to  indicate  both 
the  sins  and  the  punishments  of  men.  Some 
translators,  as  the  Septuagint,  substitute  the  pro- 
per terms  which,  they  conceive  the  p'ant  to 
denote  as  dj/a.yK7],  65vvr},  irtupia,  and  x°^-V-  S° 
the  And*  translator  uses  words  signifying  do- 
lores,  adversa,  calamitates,  amaritudo.  The 
Hebrew  word  laanah  is  supposed  by  Lexico- 
graphers to  have    been    originally    derived    from 

the  same  root  as  he  Arabic  M  laan,  i  l.e  was  ac- 
cursed;' from  which  comes  the  Arabic  &JU  laana, 

signifying  '  execration1  '  or  '  malediction  ;'  and  a3 
the  Hebrews  accounted  bitter  plants  as  pernicious 
and  paisunou*,  so  they  typified  what  was  dis- 
agiei  able  or  calamitous  by  a  bitter  plant.  Thus, 
as  Celsius  icmaiks,  Talmudical  writers,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  blessings  and  maledictions  of  Moses, 
say,  '  Hlae  rhelJ  ha?  absinthium  erant.'  The 
Chaldee,  and  other  Oriental  translations,  as  the 
Syriae  and  Arabic,  in  Prov.  v.  4  ;  Lam.  iii.  19, 
with  the  Rah, bins,  translate  laanah  by  words 
signifying  woimwood.  This  is  adopted  in  ihe 
Vulgate,  as  well  as  in  the  English  translation. 
In  Revelations  viii.  11,  we  have  the  Gieek  woid 
&tyt.v9os  employed  ;  '  And  the  name  of  the  star 
is  called  wormwood,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
waters  became  wormwood  (ixtyivQus),  and  many 
men  died  of  the  waters,  because  they  weie  bitter/ 
Some  other  plants  have  been  adduced,  as  the 
colocynth  and  the  oleander,  but  without  anything 
to  support  them  ;  while  dilVeient  kinds  of  arfe- 
misia,  and  of  wormwood,  are  proverbial  for  their 
bitterness,  and  often  used  in  a  iiguiative  sense 
by  ancient  authors  : — 

4  Parce,  precor.  lacerare  tuum,  nee  amara  paternis 
Admisceie  velis,  ceu  melli  absinthia,  verbis.' 
J'aulin.  Lip.  ad  Aitsonium. 
Celsius  has  no  doubt  thut  a  species  of  aitemisia, 
or  woimwood,  is  intended  :  f  Hanc  plantain  aina- 
ram  in  Juda?a  et  Arabia  copiose  nasceutem,  et 
interpretum  auctoritate  egiegie  sulVultam,  ipsam 
esse  Ebraeorum  i"13JD,  pro  indubitato  habemus." 
That  species  of  aitemisia  are  common  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  is  well  known,  as  all  travellers 
mention  their  abundance  in  particular  situations  ; 
but  as  many  ol  them  resemble  each  other  very 
closely  in  properties,  it  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  particular  species  is  meant.  It  is  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  the  name  is  used  in  a  generic 
ratl\fr  than  a  specific  sense.  The  species  found  in 
Syria  have  already  been  mentioned  under  An- 
siMiniM.  The  species  most  celebrated  in 
Arabian  works  on  Materia   Medica  is  that  called. 
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Jit  sheeh,  which  is  conspicuous  for  its  bitter- 
ness, and  for  being  fatal  to  worms;  hence  it  has 
been  commonly  employed  as  an  anthelm.ntic  even 
to  our  own  times.  Tlds  seems  to  be  the  same  species 
which  was  found  by  Rauwolff  in  Palestine,  an<i 
which  he  says  the  Aiabs  call  scheha.  It  is  hit 
*  Absinthium  Sautonicum,  scheha  Arabnm,  unde 
semen  lumbricorum  jolligitur;    the  Absinthium 


LAB  AN. 


LABOUR. 
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9an?oi)icum  Judai  um  of  Caspar  Bauliin,  in  his 
Pinax,  now  Artemisia  Judaica ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable two  or  three  species  yield  the  Se/noni  San- 
lonicum.  or  wormwood  of  commerce,  which, 
instead  of  see  I,  consists  of  the  tops  of  the  plants, 
and  in  which  the  peduncles,  calyx  flowers,  and 
young  seeds  are  intermixed.  Artemisia  Mari- 
tima  and  Judaica  are  two  of  the  plants  which 
yield  it.— J.  F.  R. 

LA  BAN,  son  of  Betlmel,  and  grandson  of 
Nahor,  brother*  of  Rebekah,  and  father  of  Jacob's 
two  wives,  Leah  and  Rachel. 

LABOUR  is  that  steady  and  constant  eflbrt  of 
the  bodily1  frame  which  man  undei takes  for  his 
own  benefit,  and,  in  particular,  in  order  to  procure 
the  means  of  subsistence.  This  is  the  primary 
import  of  the  term  labour,  whence  are  derived 
its  applications  to  the  exertions  and  produc- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  even  to  the  alfections,  the 
passions,  and  their  consequences.  In  Gen.  iii. 
19,  labour  is  set  forth  as  a  paitofthe  primeval 
curse,  '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat 
bread;1  and  doubtless  there  is  a  view  of  labour 
which  exhibits  it  in  reality  as  a  heavy,  sometimes 
a  crushing  burden.  But  labour  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  an  evil,  nor  is  its  prosecution  a  dis- 
honour.  These  impressions,  false  though  they 
are,  have  wrought  a  vast  and  complicated  amount 
of  harm  to  man,  especially  to  the  industrious 
classes,  causing  these  classes,  that  is,  the  gieat 
majority  of  our  fellow-creatures,  to  be  regarded. 
and  consequently  to  be  treated,  even  in  Christian 
lands,  as  a  pariah  caste,  as  hereditary  *  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,'  doomed  by 
Providence,  if  not  primarily  by  the  Creator 
himself,  to  a  low  and  degrading  yoke,  and  ut- 
terly incapable  of  entertaining  lofty  sentiments, 
or  rising  to  a  higher  position  ;  to  be  restiained 
therefore  in  every  manifestation  of  impatience, 
lest  they  should  temporarily  gain  the  upj)er  hand, 
and  lay  waste  the  fair  fields  of  civilization  ;  and 
to  be  kept  under  for  the  safety  of  society,  if  not 
for  their  own  safety,  by  social  burdens  and  the 
depressing  influences  of  disregard  and  contempt. 
A  better  feeling,  however,  regarding  labour  and 
lab  'liners,  is  beginning  to  prevail  !  these  notions, 
which  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  slavery  whence 
they  are  borrowed,  aie  in  word  disowned,  while 
they  are  gradually  losing  their  hold  on  the  heart, 
and  their  influence  on  the  life.  Individuals 
rwtng    front  time   to    time  from   the  lowest    1  c\ «  N 

of  social  I ii'«'  lotake,  rjccup'y,  and  adorn  its  loftiest 
posts.  have  irresistibly  shown  that  there  is  no  de- 
pration  in  society  winch  the  favours  of  Clod  may 
not  reach.  Especially  has  a  wider  and  more 
botnane  t-pirit  begun  to  prevail  since  men  have 

h'aint  mOfC  accurately  to  know,  and  more  power- 
fully to  feel,  the  genlos  and  spirit  of  the  u 
win*  ivai  .i  e  irpeuter's  soil,  and  whose 

plaids  were  Galilean  fishermen.  Reason  and 
ivperienee,  too,  in  tins  as  m  all  cases,  have  come 
to  oonttrm  divinely  revealed  truth,  tending  i  i- 
•ibly  to  vhnw  thai  labour,  if  tinder  certain  cir« 
euunstancee  it  has  a  curse  to  inftfct,  has  also  m 
ess  blessings  to  U'liow. 
The  origin  of  me  rkrw  of  labour  which  the 
puavge  in  (i?ii<  is  iii.lfl  presents,  may  he  found. 
as  hat  been  intimated,  in   eettain  nnqumtiol 

Is    U  w hie  1 1  1 1  i    e  mil    \  i-r    n  ,    ,   .I  , ml   of   the  spline 

of  fi-.dity.     That  lubtmr  tuvolres  pain  and  i 

|«   mukO   *pj«4i»   from    an     index   of    kill   lcelings, 


than  which  none  can  be  more  certain  ;  for  labour 
is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  end  i ranee, 
trial,  and  grief  (Gen.  xxxv.  10);  so  Virgil 
(jSSrt.  i.  597):— 

4  O  sola  infandos  Trojae  miserata  la  bores.' 
These  not  unnatural  convictions  and  feelings 
were  in  the  primitive  state  of  society  corroborates 
by  peculiar,  and  to  some  extent  local,  influences. 
Under  an  eastern  sky  hard  labour  is  an  almost 
intolerable  as  well  as  crushing  burden,  to  which, 
when  required,  hardly  any  but  slaves  will  submit. 
And  \he  high-spirited,  i'vee,  and  unrestrained  child 
of  the  desert,  as  well  as  the  more  tranquil,  gentle, 
but  not  less  free  shepherd  of  the  plains,  may  well, 
in  the  primeval  ages,  have  regarded  with  aversion 
and  stigmatised  with  opprobrium  the  hard,  and 
comparatively  constant,  toils  of  the  tillers  of  the 
ground. 

However,  what  is  even  a  penalty  in  one  stage  of 
human  development  and  in  one  pait  of  the  world,* 
may,  in  the  progress  of  Divine  Providence,  be  con- 
verted into  a^al  and  lasting  blessing — a  blessing 
never  to  lie  forfeited  unless  by  folly  and  sin. 
Certainly  the  rewards  of  labour  may  accumu- 
late so  plenteously  around  human  beings  under 
certain  conditions,  that  they  may  ccme  to  have 
their  minds  moie  frequently  struck,  and  so  more 
deeply  impressed,  by  the  advantages  than  by  the 
evils  and  inconveniences  (if  labour.  Constituted 
as  the  frame  of  man  is,  labour  is  beneficial,  if  not 
necessary,  to  the  unfolding  id' his  physical  powers, 
and  when  well  apportioned  to  the  variable  degrees 
of  growing  strength,  powerfully  conduces,  with 
infernal  impulses,  to  carry  the  body  to  its  state  of 
highest  vigour  and  beauty,  imparting  meanwhile 
a  sense  of  deep  and  pnie  animal  enjoyment,  and 
making  food  as  grateful  as  it  is  nutiilious,  the 
final  immediate  result  of  Which  is  found  in  so\md 
slumbers  and  healthful  feelings:  'the  sleep  of  a 
labouring  man  is  sweet'  (Keel.  v.  12).  A  tine 
passage,  which  Confirms  these  views, and  serves  to 
show  that  scripture  in  process  of  time  regaided 
labour  otherwise  than  as  a  COTSe,  may  be  found  in 
}Js.  ciii.  29,  21,  s(j.,  in  which  both  labour  and  its 
fruits  are  placed  among  the  proofs  of  the  divine 
wisdom  and  bounty. 

Labour,  however,  like  every  other  divine  ap- 
pointment, may  be  perverted  by  misuse  into  m 
evil.  Excessive  labour  is  a  cure.  Labour  apart 
from  certain  conditions,  whose  observance  is 
rial  to  our  physical  well-lwfug,  entails  last- 
ing miseries.  Labour  which  is  botli  severe,  long, 
broken  only  by  brief  intervals,  whether  of  riot  i  r 

of    sin,  is  an  infliction  ai  hard  as  it  is  unjust—  an 
evil  which  no  man  has  a  n_;ht   to  Impose  <  n  him- 
sel  f,  and    which  still   h 
in  Compelling  or  leading  any  one   t 

If,  however,  excessivi  laboui  is  a  crush 

the  absence  of  laboui  if  a  not  less  intolerable  bur- 
den.    Of  all  conditions   in  i  is  per- 

'    pitiable  u  ;  .    *.  me  decree 

Of   mental  culture,  and   britlg  of   tl  lined  and    )  er- 

baps  morbid  sensibil  I  ri   under   the  tiro* 

mediahle  calamity  of  having  nothing  to  *\o\  no 
i.  !u  piiisuit,  that  Is,  i  need  of  the  labour  of 
eithei    head    i  '    the 

\   or  the  upholding  of  t    •    .  .    w  ho 

rmc  in  the  morning  not  koon  rug  to  rplr 

then    flagging    capahi!  |     ir-t  at 

i  i  1  jaded,  but  not  solaced  bv  the 

IciousnesS  of  having  gaUK   .  or  doiu  •oiiwgood. 
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LABOUR. 


These  two  extremes — too  much  labour,  and  too 
little  or  no  labour — are  among  the  greatest  of  the 
Bocial  ills  under  which  English  society  is  at  pre- 
sent suffering.  They  are  ills' which  have  grown 
rapidly,  which  are  growing,  and  which  show  no 
signs  of  immediate  diminution.  They  are  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  religion,  which  is  in 
self-defence  required  to  raise  its  mighty  voice 
against  them.  A  successful  effort  towards  the 
equal izition  of  labour  would  be  a  signal  blessing 
not  less  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor;  and  is  called 
fpr  as  much  by  the  divine  spirit  of  Christianity  as 
it  is  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  interests  of 
individuals  and  the  welfare  of  society. 

If  enough  had  not  already  been  said  to  establish 
this  position,  we  could  refer  to  the  institution  at 
a  very  early  stage  of  the  world's  history  of  the 
Sabbath,  by  which  one-seventh  of  man's  brief  life 
was  rescued  from  labour,  and  appropriated  to  rest 
>  of  body  and  to  that  improvement  of  the  mind 
which  tends  to  strengthen,  invigorate,  and  sustain 
the  entire  man.  To  the  same  effect  was  the  divine 
appointment  of  those  numerous  holidays  under 
tlie  Mosaic  dispensation;  and  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  but  that  the  genius  of  the  Gospel  was, 
in  this  particular  at  least,  better  understood  and 
more  fully  honoured  in  those  days  and  under 
those  forms  of  Christian  faith  which  saved  for  the 
refreshment  and  recreation  of  the  labourer  many 
days  during  the  course  of  the  year,  than  it  is  now, 
when  we  appear  to  have  solved  the  unhappy 
problem  which  asks,  What  is  the  extreme  of  toil 
that  the  human  frame  can  bear,  without  regaid  to 
vigorous  sensations  or  length  of  clays? 

In  regard  to  the  different  species  of  labour  in 
which  human  beings  have  been  engaged,  the 
Hebrews,  like  other  primitive  nations,  appear  to 
have  been  herdsmen  before  they  were  agricul-. 
turists  (Gen.  iv.  2,  12,  17,  22);  and  the  practice 
of  keeping  (locks  and  herds  continued  in  high 
esteem  and  constant  observance  as  a  regular 
employment  and  a  social  condition  (Judg.  i.  16; 
iv.  11;  Jer.  .S5;  Luke  ii.  8).  The  culture  of 
the  soil  came  in  course  of  time,  introducing  the 
discovery  and  exercise  of  the  practical  arts  of 
life,  which  eventually  led  to  those  refinements, 
both  as  to  processes  and  to  applications,  which 
precede,  if  they  do  not  create  the  fine  arts  (Gen. 
iv.  ;  xxvi.  12;  xxxiii.  19).  Agriculture,  indeed, 
became  the  chief  employment  of  the  Hebrew 
race  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  lay  at  the 
very  basis  of  the  constitution,  both  civil  and  re- 
ligious, which  Moses  gave  them,  was  held  in 
great  honour,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  high  as 
as  well  as  the  humble  in  position  (Judg.  vi.  11  ; 
1  Sam.  xi.  5;  1  Kings  xiT*.  19).  No  small  care 
was  bestowed  on  the  cultu'  e  of  the  vine,  which  grew 
•uxuriously  on  the  hills  of  Palestine  (Is.  v.  2,  5  ; 
Matt.  xxi.  33;  Num.  xiii.  21).  The  vintage  was 
u  season  of  jubilee  (Judg.  ix.  27;  Jer.  xxv.  30; 
is.  xvi.  10).  The  hills  of  Palestine  were  also 
adorned  with  well  cultured  olive-gardens,  which 
produced  fruit  useful  for  food, for  anointing,  and  for 
medic/ne  (Is.  xvii.  6  ;  xxiv.  13:  Dent.  xxiv.  20  ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  17  ;  1  Kings  iv.  25  ;  Hos.  xiv.  6,  7). 
Attention  was  also  given  to  the  culture  of  the  fig- 
tree  (2  Kings  xxi.  7;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  28),  as 
well  as  of  the  date-palm  (Lev.  xxiii.  40;  Judg. 
i.  16;  iv.  5;  xx.  33;  Dent,  xxxiv.  3),  and  also 
•f  balsam  (Gen.  xliii.  11;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17; 
**x\  ii.    15;    Jer.    viii.    22).     For  the  rise   and 


LAMECH. 

progress  of  various  kinds  of  hand  labour  among 
the  people  of  Israel,  see  Handicraft. — J.  R.  B. 

LACHISH  (Vi?h  ;  Sept.  AdXis),  a  city  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  in  the  plain  between  Adoraim 
and  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  3,  5,  31  ;  xv.  39.)  It  was 
rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  x.' 
9),  and  seems  after  that  time  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  having  for  a  time  braved  the 
assaults  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Sennacherib 
(2  Kings  xviii.  17  ;  xix.  8;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  9). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  seven  Roman 
miles  from  Eieufheropolis  towards  toe  south. 
There  has  not  been  any  more  recent  notice  of 
the  place,  and  no  modern  vestige  of  the  name 
or  site  has  been  discovered. 

LAISH.     [Dan.] 

LAKES.     [Palestine.] 

LAMECH  pjrtl;  Sept.  AdueX),  son  of 
Methusael,  and  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  Tubal- 
cain,  and  Naamah  (Gen.  iv.  18,24,  &c).  He 
is  recorded  to  have  taken  two  wives,  Adah  and 
Zillah ;  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  fact 
should  have  been  mentioned,  unless  to  point  him 
out  as  the  author  of  the  evil  practice  of  polygamy. 
The  manner  in  which  the  sons  of  Lamech  distin- 
guished themselves  as  the  inventors  of  useful  arts. 
is  mentioned  under  their  several  names.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with 
Lamech  is  the  poetical  address  which  he  is  very 
abruptly  introduced  as  making  to  his  wives.  This 
is  not  only  remarkable  in  itself,  but  is  the  first  and 
most  ancient  piece  of  poetry  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures; and,  indeed,  the  only  example  of  Antedi- 
luvian poetry  extant : — 

'  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice ! 

Wives  of  Lamech,  receive  my  speech! 
If  I  slew  a  man  to  my  wounding, 

And  a  young  man — to  my  hurt : 
If  Cain  was  avenged  seven  times, 

Then  Lamech — seventy  times  seven.' 
This  exhibits  the  parallelism  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  development  oi 
which  belongs  to  another  article  [Poetiiy].  It 
has  all  the  appearance  of  an  extract  from  an  old 
poem,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  to  the  time  of  Moses.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  discover  to  what  it  refers,  and  the 
best,  explanation  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
jecture. The  Jewish  tradition,  or  rather  fiction, 
is  given  by  most  commentators,  and  is  too  absurd 
to  be  worth  relating.  The  speech,  so  far  as  we 
can  make  it.  out,  would  seem  to  be,  as  Bishop 
Lowth  explains  (P reelect,  iv.  91),  an  apology  for 
committing  homicide,  in  his  own  defence,  upon 
some  man  who  had  violently  assaulted  him, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  struck  and  wounded  him  : 
and  he  opposes  a  homicide  of  this  nature  to  the 
wilful  and  inexcusable  fratricide  of  Cain.  Under 
this  view  Lamech  would  appear  to  have  intended 
to  comfort  his  wives  by  the  assurance  that  he  was 
really  exposed  to  no  danger  from  this  act,  and  that 
any  attempt  upon  his  life  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  would  not  fail  it  bringdown 
upon  them  the  severest  vengeance  (com p.  Dath« 
and  Rosen  mii  Her,  in  loc. ;  see  also  Turner's  Notes 
on  Genesis,  p.  209).  Another  view,  adopted  by 
Shuck  ford  in  his  Connection,  supposes  that  th# 
descendants  of  Cain  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in 
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fear  of  vengeance  for  the  ileafh  of  Abel  from  (lie 
familj  of  Adam  ;  and  that  Lamech,  in  order  to 
persuade  lii.s  wives  of  the  groundlessness  of  such 
fears,  used  the  argument  in  the  text,  i.e.  if  any 
one  who  might  slay  Cain,  the  murderer  of  his 
brother,  was  threatened  with  sevenfold  vengeance, 
surely  they  must  expect  a  far  sorer  punishment 
who  should  presume  to  kill  any  of  us  on  the  same 
account. '  This  explanation,  however,  is  less 
satisfactory  than  the  i .ther ;  for  although  both 
riiay  be  equally  conjectural,  this  requires  us  to 
assume  a  greater  number  of  circumstances. 

2  LAMECH,  soi!  of  Methuselah,  and  father 
of  Noah  (Gen.  v.  23-31). 

LAMENTATIONS.  This  book  is  called  by 
the  Hebrews  HD^S,  '  hoto,'  from  the  first  word  of 
the  book  ;  but  sometimes  they  call  it  1*113^ 
tears,  or  '  lamentation,'  in  allusion  to  the 
mournful  character  of  the  work,  of  which  one 
would  conceive,  says  Hishop  Lowth,  '  that  every 
letter  was  written  with  a  tear,  every  word  the 
sound  of  a  broken  heart.'  From  this,  or  rather 
from  the  translation  of  it  in  the  Septuagint 
(Qprjpot),  comes  oui  title  of  Lamentations. 

The  ascription  of  the  Lamentations  in  the  title 
is  of  no  authority  in  itself,  hut  its  correctness  has 
never  been  doubted.  The  style  and  manner  of 
the  book  are  those  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to,  those  by  which  he  is  known  to 
h.ve  been  surrounded.  This  reference  of  the 
Lamentations  to  Jeremiah  occurs  in  the  intro- 
ductory vcise  which  is  found  in  the  Septuagint  : — 
Yal  eyevtTo  /acto.  rb  aix/uaAo>-no'f>/)j>cu  rlu'lapar^K, 
leal  '\tpovcraKr\fi.  ipr\p.(v6r;vai,  (icadurtu  "lepffxlas 
Khalaiv,  not  tOfrfivrjae  rbu  Qpr,vov  tovtov  4ir\ 
'UpoverakJi/M,  koX  clrre.  '  And  it  came  to  pass, 
after  Israel  had  been  carried  away  captive,  and 
Jerusalem  was  become  desolate,  that  Jeremiah 
eat  weeping,  and  lamented  with  this  lamentation 
o\er  Jerusalem,  and  said.'  This  has  been  copied 
into  the  Arabic  and  Vulgate  versions;  but  as  it 
«lo(8  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee.  or  Sfiiac, 
it  was  regarded  by  Jerome  a*  spurious,  and  is 
not  admitted  info  his  version. 

It  is  disputed  whether  or  not  this  verse  existed 
in  the  Hebrew  copies  from  which  the  translation 
<  I  'the  Seventy  was  made..  We  are  certainly  not 
bound  by  its  authority  if  disputed  to  question  the 
conclusion  which  it  suppoits.  Hut  it  at  least 
shows  the  opinion  which  prevailed  as  to  the 
author,  and  the  aCCluieil  l»f  the  bonk,  at  the  time 
the    translation     was     made.       That    opinion,    as 

regards  the  author,  baa  been  admitted  without 

dituu'e)    but    there    Lis    been    less    iiuaiiimtv  re- 

*  luhject-rnatter  of  the  Lamentations. 

Funeral  hurJentatioua,  composed  bv  Jeremiah 
upon  the  death  ufking  Jotiah,  are  mentioned  in 

2  CI  ion.    xwv.  '>'),    and    aie    t  .to    h.i\e 

b-en     j>«>i  |>etu.iti  (I      by     an     oi  ditiance     in     Isrfel  I 

Thai  the   Lamentations  thus  aaentteaed  are  than 

which  we  now-  imkisc**,  has  i.e.  n  the  opinion  of 
mmiy  scholars  -at    eminence.      Josephna 

rii.tilv    take,    this    view    '  .-hit  n.    x.    ').    1  \   an    do 

J>        i     '      iment.  in  '/.iih.  hi.  lit,  Tbeodoeet, 

An  I  lltlim  of  tllC  '  i'  '  i  -  !  and  |l1  mine  m  >ii-  in 
times,     \ichbi-hi.|i   l'sln-1    (  I  >■     I    \  \  .    I n  t<  i  ;  ret. )y 

MmIi.i.Ii       \  -.    on   Lowthi   !  '.  Hew*. 

Prelect,  rxi  who  afterward*  changed  Ids  opi- 
nion. D.itre  /',.'/.  \l  .  ,,i  |  .  and  others. 
0«  W.-aj      /  mi  it    I  27S  i    ii    (  le»rly  of  opinion 


that  the  passage  in  2  Chronicles  refers  to  the 
existing  book  of  Lamentations,  and  that  the 
author  considered  the  death  of  Josiah  as  its  prin- 
cipal subject.  This  daring  writer  uses  so  little 
ceremony  with  the  author  of  the  book  of  Chro- 
nicles on  other  occasions,  that  his  own  opinion 
is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  admission;  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  from  what  follows, 
that  he  feels  at  liberty  to  take  a  different  view 
from  the  one  which  he  believes  the  writer  of  Chro- 
nicles to  have  entertained. 

The  received  opinion,  namely,  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  argument  prefixed  to  the  book  in  the 
Septuagint,  is  now  all  but  universally  acquiesced 
in.  It  is  adopted  by  nearly  all  commentators, 
who,  as  they  proceed  through  the  book,  find  that 
they  cannot  follow  out  the  details  on  any  other 
supposition.  Indeed,  but  for  the  reference  sug- 
gested by  the  passage  in  Chronicles,  no  one  would 
have  been  likely  to  imagine  that  such  expressions 
as  are  found  in  chap.  i.  1.2.  3,  7,  could  point  to 
any  other  circumstances  than  those  which  attended 
and  followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  t lie 
Babylonians.  Besides,  the  prophet  throughout 
speaks  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  as 
-ruined,  profaned,  and  desolated  :  which  certainly 
was  not  the  case  in  the  time  of  Josiah.  or  at  his 
death.  We  may,  tinder  this  view,  regard  the  two 
first  chapters  as  occupied  chiefly  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  siege,  and  those  immediately  fol- 
lowing that  event.  In  the  third  the  prophet 
deplores,  the  calamities  and  persecutions  to  which 
he  had  himself  been  exposed  :  the  fourth  refers  to 
the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  city,  and  the  un- 
happy lot  of  Zedekiah  ;  and  the  fifth  and  last 
seems  to  be  a  soit  of  prayer  in  the  name,  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  Jews  in  their  dispersion  and  cap 
tivity.  As  Jeremiah  himself  was  eventually 
compelled  to  withdraw  into  Egypt 'much  against 
his  will  (Jer.  xliii.  6),  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  last  chapter  was  possibly  written  theie.  Pa- 
reau  refers  chap.  i.  to  Jer.  xxxvii.  5,  sqq.  ;  chap, 
iii.  to  Jer.  xxxviii.  2,  sqq,;  chap.  i\.  to  Jer. 
xxxix.  1,  sqq..  and  2  Kings  xxv.  1,  »qq. j  chap, 
ii.  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple; 
chap.  v.  is  admitted  to  be  the  latest,  and  to  icier 
to  the  time  after  that  event.  Kuaid  says  that 
the  situation  is  the  same  throughout,  and  only 
the  time  different.  In  chaps,  i.  and  ii,  wc  find 
sorrow  without  consolation;  in  chap.  iii.  conso- 
lation for  the  poet  himself;  in  chap.  iv.  the 
lamentation  is  renewed  uiih  greater  violence; 
but  soon  the  whole  people,  .is  if  urzed  by  their 
own  Spontaneous  impulse,  fall  to  W  *eping  and 
hoping'  (lrie  Pdisdun  /.,,'/,  .  J),  Wette 
describes  the  Lament*,!  ions  somewhat  curtly,  as 
4  live  solids  rv^ating  t"  the  destruction  of  the  cits 
ofJeiuaalem  and  its  temple  (chaps,  i,  ii.  iv.  v.). 
end  to  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  poet  hi  mi 
The  I"  roi  cal  plat  on  of  the  whole  cannot  li« 
doubted;  but  ret t liere  aeeutM a  gradual  ascent  in 
deeerihing  the  •audition  of  the  v\\\  ' 
0  274). 

J)r.    Blayney,   regarding  both   the   da' 
ixc  imoii  of  the   Lamental  d  I  ■ 

the  internal  evidence,  add*,  '  v  oi  can  we  atkl 
top  Miurh  the  flow  if  tint  lull  ami  graceful  pa- 

Ihetic  cloijin  lev,    in    which    the   uulhi»l   pour*  out 

the   .  (fusions   of  i  heart,   and    pio      i 

t    ruins   ol    hi*    vi  n.  rahlr    c. nutty 
(./«  remuih,  p.  37n  .      •  Never,'  mji  an   unquew 
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tionable  judge  of  these  matters,  *  was  there  a 
more  rich  ami  elegant  variety  of  beautiful  images 
ami  adjuncts,  arranged  together  within  so  small 
a  compass,  nor  more  happily  chosen  and  applied 
(Lowth,  De  Sacra  I'oesi  Hebr.  Praelect.  x\ii.). 

Jarchi,  and  some  other  Jewish  commentators, 
fancy  that  the  book,  which,  after  being  pub- 
licly read  by  Baiuch,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  king 
Jehoiachin.  and  cast  into  liie  (he  (Jer.  xxxvi.  4,  5), 
was  composed  of  chaps,  i.  ii.  iv.  of  the  Lamenta- 
tions, to  which  chap.  v.  was  afterwards  added. 
But  this  notion  does  not  require  confutation,  as 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  probability  in  its  favour. 

In  the  ancient,  copies  this  book  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  place  which  is  now  assigned. 
to  it,  afier  Jeremiah.  Indeed,  from  the  manner 
in  which  Josephus  reckons  up  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Contra  Apion.  i.  8),  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Jeremiah  and  it  originally  formed 
but  one  book  (Piideaux,  Connection,  i.  332). 
In  the  Bible  n  >w  used  by  the  Jews,  however,  the 
book  of  Lamentations  stands  in  the  Hagiographa, 
and  among  tlia  live  Megilloth,  or  books  of  Ruth, 
Esther,  Kcclesiastes,  and  Solomon's  Song.  They 
believe  that  it  was  not  written  by  the  gift  of 
•  rophecy,  but  by  the  spirit  of  God  (between 
which  they  make  a  distinction),  and  give  this 
as  a  reason  for  nut  placing  it  among  the  prophets, 
.t  is  read  in  their  synagogues  on  the  ninth  of 
ne  month  Ab,  which  is  a  fast  for  the  destruction 
%f  the  holy  city. 

LAMP  (TB?,  whence,  ]*>rhaps,  Gr.  \aixvisy 
•tie  jx  being  introduced  in  'place  of  the  Hebrew 
Q.  Lat.  lampas,  and  our  lamp).  Lamps  are  very 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  give  any  notion  of  their  form.  Al- 
most the  only  fact,  we  can  gather  is,  that  vegetable 
«ls  were  burnt  in  them,  and  especially,  if  not 
exclusively,  olive-oil.  This,  of  the  Hnest  qua- 
.ity,  was  the  oil  used  in  the  seven  lamps  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvii.  20).  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  while  the  golden  candlestick, 
or  rather  candelabrum,  is  so  minutely  described, 
Hot  a  word  is  said  of  the  shape,  or  even  the  ma- 
nnrial,  of  the  lamps  (Exod.  xxv.  37).  This  was, 
>ernaps,  because  they  were  to  be  of  the  common 


which  they  hart  p'st  quitted.  Tt.ey  were  -in  t hit 
instance  doubtless  of  gold,  although  metal  is 
scarcely  the  best  substance  for  a  lamp.  The 
golden  candlestick  may  also  suggest,  that  lamps 
in  ordinary  use  were  placed  on  stands,  and  where 
more  than  one  was  required,  on  stands  with  twj 
or  more  brandies.  The  modern  Orientals,  who 
are  satisfied  with  very  little  light  in  their  rooms, 
use  stands  of  brass  or  wo.'d,  on  which  to  raise  the 
lamps  to  a  sufficient  height  above  the  floor  on 
which  they  sit.  Such  stands  are  shape  1  not  un- 
like a  tall  candlestick,  spreading  out  at  the  top. 
Sometimes  the  lamps  are  placed  on  bracket* 
against  the  wall,  made  for  the  purpose,  and  often 
upon  stools.  Doubtless  the  same  contrivances 
were  employed  by  the  Hebrews. 

From  the  fact  that  lamps  were  carried  in  the 
pitchers  of  Gideon's  soldiers,  from  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  march,  they  were  taken  out,  and  borne 
in  the  hand  (bulg.  vii.  1G,  2ii),  we  may  with 
certainty  infer  that  they  were  not,  like  many  of 
the  classical  lamps,  entirely  open  at  top,  but  so 
shaped  that  the  oil  could  not  easily  be  spilled. 
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forms,  already  familiarly  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
ami  the  same  probably  which  were  used  in  "Egypt, 


378.     [Classical  Lamps.] 

This  was  remarkably  the  case  in  the  Egyptian 
specimens,  and  is  riot  rare  in  the  classical.  Gi- 
deon's lamps  must  also  have  had  handles;  but 
that  thrt  Hebrew-  lamps  were  always  furnished 
with  handles  we  are  not  bound  to  infer:  in  Egypl 
we  find  lamps  both  with  and  without  handles. 

Although  the'  lamp-oils  of  the  Hebrews  were 
exclusively  vegetable,  it  is  piobable  t!  at  animal 
faf  was  used,  as  it  is  at  present  by  the  Western 
Asiatics,  by  being  placed  in  a  kind  of  lamp,  and 
burnt  by  means  of  a  wick  inserted  in  it.  Thi* 
we  have  often  witnessed  in  districts  where  oil- 
yielding  plants  are  not.  common. 

Cotton  wicks  are  now  used  throughout  Asia; 
but  the  Hebrews,  like  the  Egyptians,  probahly 
employed  the  outer  and  coarser  fibre  of  flax 
(Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xix.  1);  and  perhaps  linen 
yarn,  if  the  Rabbins  are  correct  in  alleging  that 
the  linen  dresses  of  the  priests  were  unravelled 
when  old,  to  furnish  wicks  for  the  sacred  lamps 
[Candlestick]. 

It  seems  that  the  Hebrews,  like  the  modern 
Orientals,  were  accustomed  to  burn  lamps  over 
night  in  their  chambers ;  and  this  practice  maj 
appear  to  g've  point  to  the  expression  of '  outer- 
darkness,'  which    repeatedly  occurs   iiM|he  Nee 


LAMPS. 

Testament  (Matt.  viii.  12;  xxii.  IT") :  the  force  is 
greater,  however,  when  the  contrast  implied  in  the 
term  outer  is  viewed  with  reference  to  the  effect 
produced  by  sudden  ey.p.d-v  u  into  the  daikness 
of  nijjrht  from  a  chamber  highly  illuminated  for 
an  enteitainment.  This  custom  of  homing  lamps 
at  night,  with  t lie  effect  produc*  d  by  their  going 
out  or  being  extinguished,  supplies  various  figures 
to  the  sacied  writers  (2  .Sam.  xxi.  1?  ;  Prov.  xiii. 
9;  xx.  20).  And,  on  toe other  hand,  the  k-j.'ping 
up  of  a  limp's  light  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  en- 
during and  unbroken  Recession  (I  Kings  xi.  36'  : 
xv.   1 ;   Ps   exxxii.  17). 

It  appears  from  M  itt.  xxv.  1,  that  the  Jews  nsed 
lamps  and  torches  in  their  marriage-ceremonies, 
or  rather  when  the  biidciroom  came  to  conduct 
home  the  hritle  by  rijgbc.  This  is  still  the  custom 
in  those  parts  of  the  East  where,  on  account  of 
the  heat  of  tlie  day,  the  Initial  pio-ession  takes 
place  in  the  night  time.  Th-  connection  of  lamps 
and  torches  v.  ith  man  iage-eeremoniesoften  appears 
also  lit  the  classical  poets  (Homer,  Iliad,  vi. 
492;  Kurip.  l'ha-niss.  310;  Medea,  1027;  Virg. 
Eclog.  viii.  29);  and  indeed  Hymen,  the  god  of 
marriage,  was  figured  as  bcai  ing  a  torch.  The  same 
connection,  it  may  be  observed,  is  sti.ll  preserved  in 
Western  Asia,  even  wheie  it  is  no  longer  usual  to 
bring  home  the  bride  by  night.  During  two,or  three, 
or  more  nights  preoeitkig  the  wedding,  the  street 
■or  quarter  in  which  die  bridegroom  lives  is  illu- 
minated wi'li  chandeliers  and  lantern?,  or  with  lan- 
terns and  small  lamps  suspended  from  curds  drawn 
across  from   the  bridegroom's  and  several  other 
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bfMiiM'w  on  each  ililf  f < » thp  Iimitei  opposite;  and  se- 
veral small  silk  flag*,**    li>  I  ivsucoluurn^^-iiri.illj 
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red  and  green,  are  attached  to  other  cords  (Lane's 
Mod.  Egypt,  i.  201;.  A  modem  lantern  much  used 
on  these  occasions,  with  lamps  hung  about  it  and 
suspended  from  it,  is  represented  in  the  preceding 
cut  (.No.  370;.  Tiie  lamps  used  separately  on  such 
occasions  are  represenled  in  the  following  cut  (No. 
330).    Figs.  1,  3,  and  5,  show  very  distinctly  the 


shape  of  these  lamps,  with  the  conical  receptacle 
of  wood  which  serves  to  protect  the  flame  from 
the  wind.  Lamps  of  this  kind  are  sometimes 
hung  over  doors.  The  shape  itt  fig.  3  is  also  that 
of  a  much-used  in-door  lamp.  It  is  a  small 
vessel  of  glass,  having  a  small  tube  at  the  l>ottom, 
in  which  is  stuck  a  wick  formed  of  cotton  twisted 
round  a  piece  of  straw  :  some  water  is  poured  in 
first,  and  then  the  oil.  Lamps  very  nearly  of 
this  sha[>e  appear  on  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  they  seem  also  to  be  of  glass  (\\  ilkinson's 
Ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  101  ;  v.  37fi).  If  dis 
Egyptians  had  lamps  of  glass,  theie  is  no  reasor- 
why  the  Jews  also  might  not  have  had  them,  espe- 
cially as  this  material  is  more  proper  for  lamps  in- 
tended to  be  hung  up,  and  theielbre  to  cast  their 
light  down  from  above.  The  Jews  certainly  used 
lamps  in  other  festivals  besides  those  of  m  rriage. 
The  Roman  satirist  (Peisius,  Sat.  v.  179;  ex- 
pressly describes  them  as  making  illuminations  ;it 
their  festivals  by  lamps  Bung  up  and  arranged  iu 
an  orderly  manner:  and  thcStxipluial  intimations, 
so  far  as  they  go.  agree  with  this  desci  ipti  h.  If  this 
custom  had  not  been  so  general  in  the  ancient  and 
modern,  Past,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
Jews  adopted  it  from  the  Egyptians,  who,  accord  • 
iug  to  Herodotus  (ii.  62),  bad  a  '  Feasl  of  banns,' 
which  was  celebrated  at  Sais  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  country  at  a  c<  rtaiii  seas  n  of  the 
year.  The  desci  iptioii  which  die  historian  gives 
of  the  lamiM  employed  on  this  occasion,  strictly 
applies  to  tho.-e  in  modern  usf»ahead\   described, 

and  die  concurrence  of  both  these  souices  of  illus- 
tration strengtlfeiis  the  probable  analog}  of  Jew  islt 
usage.     He i peaks  of  them  as  'small  \  is***  filled 

with  salt  and  olne-i.il,  in  which  the  wick  floated, 
and  burn)  during!  the  whole  night.'     It  does  not 

imbed  ap;  car  of  what  materials  lliese  vases  WCTt 
mad'-;  bul  we  may  reasonably  suppose  tin  in  to 
h.u  e  been  of  ytlafls. 

X    <•    latet   Jews    h.id    e\<n    v   metlung    like    this 
fc. ist  among  lhein-.<  I    .  ..     A  ■  rVasI  ol    1  ..unjis'  VU 
held  tverj   real  mi  ibe  twenty- fifth  of  the  month 
( Ibbleu       It    wai    foundi  d    iv    .1     tai    Ml 
bseus    in    eelebtation    of    llie    restoration    of  tl>* 

t.  in   ■  i-    \».».  ll  ||l      J«M<  ;  I        •/.     x  i  i.  7.  7  |      SJsft 

On  i'i  <  i   .mi  e   !■■  -•■  b  itlg  up 

ni  I  .:  mill    on  thai  iloj  'ii  tMS> 

oi  ilnii  diau  '  •  ■  H^tK» 
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nah,  fol.  *).  Other  Orientals  have  at  this  day  a 
similar  .  feast,  of  which  the  '  Feast  of  Lanterns" 
among  the  Chinese  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known 
{Davis's  Chinese,  p.  138). 

LANGUAGE.  [Tongues,  Confusion  of.] 
LANTERN  (epavos).  This  word  occurs  only 
in  John  xviii.  3,  where  the  party  of  men  which 
went  out  of  Jerusalem  to  apprehend  Jesus  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  is  described  as  being  pro- 
vided 'with  lanterns  and  torches.'  In  the  article 
L.4UP  it  lias  been  shown  that  the  Jewish  lantern, 
or,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  lamp-frame,  was  similar 
to  that  now  in  use  among  the  Orientals.  Another 
of  the  same  kind  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
angraving  (No.  SSI,  fig.  1). 


IRQ") 
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■ 
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As  the  streets  of  Eastern  towns  are  not  lighted 
at  night,  and  never  were  so,  lanterns  are  used  to 
an  extent  not  known  among  us.  Such,  doubtless, 
was   also  formerly  the  case;  and  it  is  therefore 


remarkable  that  the  only  trace  of  a  lantern  which 
the  Egyptian  muniments  offer,  is  that  contained 
in  the  present  engraving  (No.  382).  In  this  case 
it.  i-e^ms  to   be  borne  by    lie  night-watch,  or  civic 


guard,  and  is  shaped  like  those  in  common  um 
among  ourselves.  A  similar  lantern  is  at  thii 
day  used  in  Persia,  anil  perhaps  does  i  ot  ma- 
terially differ  from  those  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
More  common  at  present  in  Western  Asia  is  a 
large  folding  lantern  of  waxed  cloth  strained  over 
rings  of  wire,  with  a  top  and  bottom  of  tinned 
copper  (No.  381,  fi  ^s.  2,  3').  It.  is  usually  about 
two  feet  long  by  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
carried  by  servants  before  their  masteis,  who  often 
pay  visits  to  their  friends  at  or  after  supper -tiiie. 
In  many  Eastern  towns  ^.e  municipal  law  for- 
bids any  one  to  be  in  the  streets  alter  nightfall 
without  a  lantern. 

LAODICEA  (AaoSfowa).  There  were  four 
places  of  this  name,  which  it  may  be  well  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  con- 
founded with  one  another.  The  lirst  was  in  the 
western  part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia  ; 
the  second,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  same  country, 
denominated  Laodicea  Combusta  ;  the  third,  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  called  Laodicea  ad  Mare,  and 
serving  as  the  port  of  Aleppo  ;  and  the  fourth,  in 
the  same  country,  called  Laodicea  ad  Lihanum, 
from  its  proximity  to  that  mountain.  The  third 
of  these,  that  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  earthquake  of  Aleppo  in  August, 
1822,  and  at  the  time  of  that  event  was  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  Laodicea  of  Scripture,  al- 
though in  fact  not  less  than  four  hundred  miles 
from  it.  But  the  Hist  named,  lying  on  the  confines 
of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  about  forty  miles  east  of 
Ephesus,  is  the  only  Laodicea  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  is  that  one  of  the  *  seven  churches 
in  Asia'  to  which  St.  John  was  commissioned  to 
deliver  the  awful  warning  contained  Vn  Rev.  iii. 
14-19.  The  fulfilment  of  this  warning  is  to  be 
sought,  as  we  take  it.  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  which  existed  in  that  city,  and  not 
ill  the  stone  and  mortar  of  the  city  itself;  for  it  is 
not  the  city,  but  'the  church  of  the  Laodiceans.' 
which  is  denounced.  It  is  true  that  the  city  i» 
utterly  ruined  ;  but  this  is  the  case  with  innu- 
merable other  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  the 
precise  reference  to  the  seven  churches  as  such, 
without  any  other  reference  to  the  cities  than  at 
giving  them  a  name,  which  imparts  a  marked  dis- 
tinction to  the  Apocalyptic  prophecies.  But  this 
has  been  little  heeded  by  writers  on  the  subject, 
who  somewhat  unaccountably  seek,  in  the  actual 
and  material  condition  of  these  cities,  the  accom- 
plishment of  spiritual  warnings  and  denunciations. 
At  the  present  day.  would  an  authorized  denun- 
ciation of  '  the  church  in  London,'  as  in  danger 
of  being  cast  forth  for  its  Inkew.irmness,  be  un- 
derstood to  imply  that  London  itself  was  destined 
to  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  with  its  bridges  broken 
down,  and  its  palaces  and  temples  overthrown? 

Laodicea  was  the  capital  of  Greater  Phrygia, 
and  a  very  considerable  city  at.  the  time  it  was 
named  in  Seiipture  (Strabo,  p.  578;;,  but  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes,  to  which  thU  district 
has  always  been  liable,  demolished,  some  ages 
after,  great  part  of  the  city,  destroyed  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  eventually  obliged  the  re- 
mainder to  abandon  the  spot  altogether.  Smith, 
in  his  Journey  to  the  Seven  Churches  (1671).  was 
the  first  to  describe  the  site  of  Laodicea.  He  was 
followed  by  Chandlfl  and  Pococke  ;  and  the  lo- 
cality has,  within  the  present  century,  beer,  visiter* 
by  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Arundell,  and  Col.  Leake- 


LAPWING. 

L»/xlic?a  is  now  a  deserted  place,  railed  by  the 
Turks  Eski-hissar  (Old  Castle),  a  Turkish  word 
pquivaVnt  to  Pal eo-k astro,  which  the  Gieeks  so 
frequently  apply  to  ancient  sites.  From  its  ruins, 
Laodieea  seems  to  have  been  situated  upon  six  or 
seven  hills,  taking  up  a  large  extent  of  ground. 
To  the  no rtii  and  north-east  runs  the  river  Lycus, 
about  a  ni  le  and  a  half  distant ;  but  nearer  it 
is  watered  by  two  small  stream*,  the  Asopus  and 
Camus,  the  uie  to  the  West,  and  the  other  to  the 
south-east,  b  t'n  passing  into  the  Lycus.  which 
last  (lows  into  the  Maeander  (Smith,  p    £5). 

Laodieea  [reserves  great  remains  of  its  import- 
ance as  tiie  residence  of  the  Roman  govern  ,rs  of 
\sui  under  the  emperors;  namely,  a  stadium,  in 
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uncommon  preservation,  three  theatres,  on*  tf 
which  is  450  feet  in  diameter,  and  toe  ruins  of 
several  other  buildings  (Antiq.  of  Ionia,  pt  ii. 
p.  32 ;  Chandler's  Asia  Minor,  c.  67)  Col.  Leake 
says  :  '  There  are  few  ancient  sites  more  likely 
than  Laodieea  to  preserve  many  curious  remains 
of  antiquity  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  ;  its 
opulence,  and  the  earthquakes  to  which  it  was 
subject,  rendering  it  probable  that  valuable  works 
of  art  Were  often  there  buried  beneath  the  ruins 
o(  the  public  and  private  edifices  (Cicero.  l'.pisL 
ad  Amic.  ii.  17;  iii.  5;  v.  20:  Ta- it.  Annul. 
xiv.  27).  And  a  similar  remark,  though  hi  a 
le-s^r  degree,  perhaps,  will  apply  to  the  other 
cities  of  the  vale  of  the  Maeander,  as  well  aa  to 
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3*3.     [Laodicra.l 


some  of  those  situated  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Tmolus;  for  Strata  (pp.  .'>7M.  (>23,  630)  inform* 
us  that  lMiiludrlphia,  Saidis,  and  Magnesia  sf 
Sipylus,  were,  not  less  than  Laodicei  and  the 
cities  of  the  Ma-auder  as  fat  .is  Aparneia  ;it 
aanrcfi  if  th  it  i  or,  subject  to  ike  sarrN  dieadful 
calamity'  {(ieoi/raphy  of  Asia  Minor,  p.  253 ). 

LAPWING,  in  our  version,  is  used  for 
ri5,r'"'r'  d'Jiipha'h,  a  word  which,  occurring 
only  in  Lev.  x;.  19,  and  Dent.  xiv.  1 S,  afutdi 
no  internal  or  collateral  evidence  to  establish 
the  propriety  <«f  the  translation.  It  baa  beea 
surmised  t<>  mean  *  double  crest  ;'  which  i«  iu£ 
Beicntly   osrred   when   applied    to   thr  h> •<  i 

DSJl    leaf  |o  alien    ap|  lied    (0    tin*    lapwing,  <n    the 
r(H-ls  of   tor  woods,    ir(ia>  I'r   •itiiim  ;    for  which 

bird  Hi  i'     irt  produces  a  more  di reel   etymology  ; 

arid  he  might  ha\r  appealed    SO   the  f.i'M,  tha' 

Att.ii^.io  \i,its  Syria   :'i  winter,  exclusive  a!  at 

)r/r.»,  or  sand-gemtse, 
wood  ptui^niy  remain  all  tl»e  year  Bui  th*-s<» 
names  wen-  anciently,  rn  well  an  in  modrin 
tiin<->. ao  i.ftin  eonfuunded,  thai  (he  Greek,  writers 
•vm  used  tl «  term  Uallinacaa  to  di-tiute  the  hoo- 


poe ;  fur  Ilesychius  explains  tiroty  in  ^srnyius 
by  the  Greek  appellations  of  ■  moor-cock  and 
•  m  «uitain*codt  '  (see  Boehart,  in  voce  Duki- 
pLath  •  and  in  modem  languages  similar  mi»- 
t.ikrs  respecting  this  liiid  are  abundant.  The 
Septnagint  and  Vulgate  agree  with  the  Vrabian 
i  ii  rnreters  in  translating  the  1 1 « -l  rew  J"lE,r**1  hy 
(noxp.  and  upupa;  ard  as  rial  Syrian  name  is 
kt.>i]>hali.  and  the  Egyptian  kukuphtlk,  ' 
apparently  of  the  ■  kip/mf'i,   the 

]xo|  i  iri  v  oi   substituting  lioo|ioe  for   lapwing  us 
unr  version  at  |*uu  ionic  eutlj  •    ■         died. 

The  lioopoi  is  not  uncommon  in  Palestine  M 
tliis  u.i\ ,  .ii  I  a .»*  from   n  l.od   of 

Dsyatery.     Tea  mmmil  of  the  atigtu  *l  rod  is  ta»d 

to  bsWC    U*en    caned    i  ni  of   an    h<*  |        « 

lie.ul  ;  and  ot»e  •  f  (lie  kind 

gosskMioi,  .Hid   avert    Armenian    I   - 

Ixin^  no  douiit   drawn   su  tl"-  bird  i  \ 

Ii.ii U  .ii ran  jetl   blai  k  i  ile. 

I  teste  \  u  «« ^ •«  fan  n  1 1  lour,  and  ftirtln  d 

with   a   beautiful    fan  die   »*mv 

colour,  tipjM-d  with  white  uml   I. la    It.       1    ,    ..    jw  \~ 

mi's 
timn  of  the  bini »  v       .  i'.n^ii    Is  filssnj 
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habits;    which,    however,    modern    ornithologists 
deny,  or  do  not  notice.     In  Egypt  these  birds  are 


384.    [Hoopoe.] 

numerous  :  forming,  probably,  two  species,  the  one 
permanently  resident  about  human  habitations, 
the  other  migratory,  and  the  same  that  visits 
Europe.  The  latter  wades  in  the  mud  when  the 
Nile  has  subsided,  and  seeks' for  worms  and  in- 
sects ;  and  the  former  is  known  to  rear  its  young 
•o  much  immersed  in  the  shards  and  fragments  of 
beetles.  &c.  as  to  cause  a  disagreeable  smell 
about  its  nest,  which  is  always  in  holes  or  in 
hollow  .trees.  Though  an  unclean  bird  in  the 
Hebrew  law,  the  common  migratory  hoopoe  is 
eaten  in  Egypt,  and  sometimes  also  in  Italy; 
but  the  stationary  species  is  considered  inedible. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  farther  description  of  a 
bird  so  well  known  as  the  hoojK)e,  which,  though 
not  common,  is  neveitheless  an  annual  visitant 
of  England,  arriving   soon  after  the  cuckoo. — 

C.  H.  S. 
LATINISMS.  This  word,  which  properly 
signifies  idioms  or  phraseology  peculiar  to  the 
Latin  'origne,  is  extended  by  Biblical  critics  so  as 
to  include  also  the  Latin  words  occurring  in  t lie 
Greek  Testament.  It  is  but  ieasonab!e  to  expect 
the  existence  of  Latinisms  in  the  language  of 
every  country  subdued  by  the  Romans.  The  in- 
troduction of  their  civil  and  military  officers,  of 
settlers  and  merchants,  would  naturally  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  infusion  of  Roman  terms,  &c,  into 
the  language  of  their  new  subjects.  There  would 
be  many  new  tilings  made  known  to  some  of  diem, 
4*or  which  they  could  find  no  corresponding  word 
in  their  own  tongues.  The  circumstance  that  the 
jaoceedings  in  courts  of  law  were,  in  every  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  conducted  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, would  necessarily  cause  the  introduction 
of  ni  iny  Roman  words  into  the  department,  of 
law,  as  might  be  amply  illustrated  fiom  the  pre- 
*vit  state  of  the  juridical  language  in  every  coun- 
try once  sulject  to  the  Romans,  and  among  others, 
our  own.  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  2  2).  indeed, 
records  the  tenacity  of  the  ancient  Romans  for 
their  language  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks. 
a. id  their  strenuous  endeavours  to  propagate  it 
through  a^l  their  dominions.  The  Latinisms  in 
t'ye  New  Testament  are  of  three  kind*,  consisting 
(1)  of  Latin  words  fn  Greek  letters;  (2)  til"  Latin 
•eases  of  Gieek  words;  and  (•>)  of  those  forms  of 
Ipeech  woich  are  more  properly  called  Latinisms. 
The  following  mav  suffice  as  examples  of  each 
of  these  :  Firs'i,  Latin  words  in  Gre*k  characters: 
iuraapiov.  *  fail  lung,'  from  the  Latin  assarius 
('Matt.  x.  29).     This   word    is    used    likewise   by 
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Plutarch,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Athe 
nanis,  as  may  lie  seen  in  Wetstein,  in  loc.  K?/j/<ror, 
census  (Matt.  xvii.  25  ) :  Kevrvpiov.  centurio  (Mark 
xv.  39),  &c.  :  Aeyecvu,  legio,  *  legion"  (Malt,  xxvi 
53).  Folybius  (b.c.  150)  has  also  adopted  th« 
Roman  military  terms  (vi.  17)  1016.  "2,itgkov- 
hdrcop,  speculator,  '  a  spy,'  from  speculor,  '  to 
look  about  ;'  or*  as  Wahl  and  Sehleusner  thinly 
from  spicidum,  the  weapon  carried  by  the  specu- 
lator. The  word  describes  the  emperor's  life- 
guards, who,  among  other  dulies.  punished  the  con- 
demned ;  hence  'an  executioner'  (Mark  vi.  27), 
margin, '  one  of  bis  guard  ;'  (coinp.  Tacitus,  Hist. 
i.  25;  Joseph.  De  Bill.  Jvd.  i.  33.  7;  Seneca, 
De  Ira,  i.  16).  Mo/ceAAoi'.  from  macelhim, '  ;i  mar- 
ket-place for  llesh'  (1  Cor.  x.  25).  As  Corinth 
was  now  a  Roman  colony,  it  is  only  consistent  to 
find  that  the  inhabitants  had  adopted  this  name 
for  their  public  market,  and  that  Paul,  writing  to 
them,  should  employ  it.  WiXiov  (Matt.  v.  41). 
This  word  is^also  used  by  Polybius  (xxxiv.  11.8) 
and  Strabo  (v.  p.  332).  Secondly,  Lit  in  senses 
of  Greek  words  :  as  Kaptros  (Rom.  xv.  29).  '  fruit,' 
where  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  emolu- 
mentum,  '  gain  upon  money  lent,"  &c  :  eTraivos, 
'  praise.'  in  the  juridical  sense  of  elogimn,  a  tes- 
timonial either  of  honour  or  reproach  (1  Cor.  iv 
5).  Thirdly,  those  forms  of  speech  which  are  pro- 
perly called  Latinisms:  as  fiovAcfievos  t«  ux^-V 
rb  iKaubv  ttow](T'm,  *  willing  to  content  ihe  |  eople' 
(Mark  xv.  15),  which  corresponds  to  the  phrase 
satisfacere  alicui:  AajSeu/  t\>  iKavbv  irapd.  '  to  take 
security  of,"  satis  accipere  ab  (Acts  xvii.  9)  :  dbs 
ipyaffiav,  'give  diligence,"  da  operant  (Luke  xii 
5S) ;  the  phrase  rem  tfere  ad  alium  judicem  it 
retained  in  Luke  xxiii.  15  :  trv  oi^ei,  '  see  thou  ti. 
that,1  tu  videris  (Matt,  xxvii.  4)  (Ai  icier.  Herme- 
neut.  Biblica,  Vieimae,  1813.  p.  99;  Miehaelis 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  by  Marsh. 
Cambridge,  1793,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  163,  sqq.). 
The  importance  of  the  Latinisms  in  the  (iieek 
Testament  consists  in  this,  that,  as  we  have  paitly 
shown  (and  the  proof  might  be  much  extendi  d) 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  Greek  writers  of  the 
same  era.  Their  occurrence,  therefoie,  in  the  New 
Testament  adds  one  thread  more  to  that  compli- 
cation of  probabilities  will)  which  the  Christian 
history  is  attended.  Had  the  Greek  Testament 
been  free  from  them,  the  objection,  though  rec«n- 
dite,  would  have  been  strong.  At  the  same  time 
the  subject  is  intricate,  and  admits  of  much  dis- 
cussion. Dr.  Marsh  disputes  some  of  ihe  instances 
adduced  by  Miehaelis  (ut  svpra,  p.  131,  sqq.). 
D'.esigius  even  contends  that  there  are  no  Latin- 
isms in  the  New  Testament  (De  f.atniismis, 
Leipsig,  1726:  and  see  his  Vindicice  J),sserta- 
tionis  de  l.atinismis^.  Even  Aricler  allows  that 
some  instances  adduced  by  him  may  have  a 
pu l el y  Greek  origin.  Truth,  as  usual,  lies  in  the 
middle,  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  ine- 
fragable  instances  of  Latinisms,  which  will  amply 
repay  the  attention  of  the  student  (see  Geurgii 
llierocrit.  de  Latinismis  Xori  Test  Witteberg, 
1733;  Kypke,  Obscrv.  Sacr.  ii.  219,  Wntis. 
1755;  Pritii  Introducfio  in  Lect.  Nov.  Test. 
p  207  sqq.  Leijw.  1722.  Winer  refers  also  to 
Wernsdorf,  De  Christo  latine  loquente.  p.  19; 
Jahn's  Arc/iiv.  ii.  iv.;  Olearius,  De  Stylo  Ncv. 
Test.  p.  368  sqq.;  .Thchnfer,  Sacrtt  Latiniiati* 
Ilistoria,  Prair.  1742;  see  Bibl.  Heal-  W^rterbuch, 
ait.  Homer,  Romisches,  &c.\  — J    F.  D. 
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LAVER  (?Wp  and  VO  ;  Sept.  \ovrP6v\  a 
basin  to  contain  the  water  used  l»y  the  priests  in 
their  ablutions  during  iheir  sacred  ministrations. 
There  was  one  of  .  brass  (fabricated  out  of 
the  metal  m;rrors  which  the  women  brought 
from  Egypt,  Exod.  xxxviii.  H).  It  had  a  'loot'. 
or  base,  which,  bom  the  manner  in  which  '  tiie 
laver  and  its  foot'  are  mentioned,  must  have 
been  a  c  mspicuous  feature,  and  was  perhaps  se- 
parable from  the  basin  itself'  for  the  purpose  of 
remnai.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  size  or 
6ha;iy  of  this  la\er;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
large.  It.  stood  between  the  aitar  of  burut- 
ofl'erings  and  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
xxx.  18-21  ;  xl.  3D-32).  The  water  of  this  laver 
seems  to  have  served  1  lie  double  purpose  of 
washing  the  parts  of  the  sacrifices,  and  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  priests.  But  in  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, when  the  number  of  both  priests  and  victims 
had  greatly  increased,  ten  lavers  were  used  for 
the  saciiiices,  and  the  molten  sea  for  the  p  rsonal 
ablutions  of  tne  priests  (2  Cinou.  iv.  6).  These 
lavers  are  more  minutely  described  than  that  of 
the  labei  nacle.  S.>  far  as  can  be  maiL'  out  from 
the  desctiption,  they  consisted  of  a  square  base 
or  stand  mounted  upon  lollers  or  wheels,  and 
adorned  with  figures  of  palm-trees,  cherubim, 
lions,  and  oxen.  The  stand  doubtless  formed  a 
hollow  hasin  for  receiving  the  water  which  fell 
from  the  laver  itself,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  from  it  by  means  of  cocks  (1  Kings 
vii.  27-.'i9).  The  form  of  the  later*  is  tint  men- 
tioned ;  hut  it  is  stated  that  each  of  them  con- 
tained forty  baths,  or.  according  to  the  usual 
computation,  about  300  English  gallons.  From 
the  manner  iu  which  the  bases  of  the  lavers  are 
described,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  regarded 
as  admuahle  works  of  art ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
follow  out  the  details  which  are  given.  This  is 
evinced  by  the  gieat  discrepancy  in  the  different 
figures,  drawn  from  the  descriptions  wiiich  are 
given  by  Laruy,  Calmet.  and  Yillalpandus. 

In  the  second  temple  theie  ap -ears  to  have 
been  only  one  laver.  Of  its  sije  or  shape  we 
have  ro  information,  but  it  Was  probably  like 
those  of  Solomon  •  temple. 

LAW  (•VtU'l  :  (ir  yduos)  means  a  rule  of  con- 
duct enforced  bj  an  authoi  ity  superior  to  that  of  the 
moial  heingstri  whom  it  is  given.  The  woid  law 
is  sometimes  also  employed  in  ordei  to  exp 
not  only  the  moral  etanateetkau  between  bee  ageuta 
of  an  uiiri  •:  and  others  ot"  ■  auperioi  power,  but 

*Im>  in  (infer    U»    expn'Si    the    /in  i/s    r.i  iisii  I  ,s,    the 

ci)iiu<Tii«iii  between  casoservrui  effect  in  inanrn 

nature.       IIo.v  •  explosion  lair  <t  nature, 
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or  lbs  power  of  deciding  between  rigid  and  hi 
ami  ot  choosing  between  good  and  evil,  .is  well 
on  t lie  1 1. ii  i     i  rrr,  aa  on  the  part  uf  f 

v.l  ituwa  i  i  regulate  their  conduct   accord  in 
hit  dictates.     It   frequently  signifies  not    nereis 
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architect  : — but  it  signifies  also  a  whole  body  of 
legislation;  as  PI'J'D  mill  (I  Kings  ii.  3: 
2  Kmg$  xxiii.  25;  Ezra  iii.  2),  the  law  yiren 
by  Moses,  which,  in  reference  to  its  divine  origin, 
is  called  HUH  miD,  the  Lto  of  Jehovah  (Ps. 
xix.  8;  xxxvii.  \\\  ;  Isa.  v.  2l;  xxx.  9).  In 
the  Salter  sense  it  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
rmjin,  the  law  (Deut.  i.  5;  iv.  8,  4 1 :  xvii. 
18,  19;  xxvii  3,  8).  If  not  the  substance  of 
legislation,  but  rather  the  external  wiitten  code 
in  which  it  is  contained  is  mean!,  the  following 
terms  are  employed  •  i"CD  mil"!  ~1-jD  (2  Kings 
xiv.  6  ;  Isa.  s til] 3,1  ;  xxiii.  6) ;  fluT  mi  71   TSfi 

ar  DTt^X  min  "Sip  (bosh.  xxiv.  26). 

In  a  wider  sense  the  word  v6/j.o<:,  '  law,'  is  em- 
ployed in  order  to  express  any  guiding  or  direct- 
ing power,  originating  from  the  nature  of  any- 
thing existing.  The  apostolic  use  of  the  woid 
has  been  well  expressed  by  Claudius  Guilliauu 
in  bis  work,  In  Grimes  Pauli  Eptitolas  Col~ 
latio,  p.  21.  Law  is  a  eeitain  power  restraining 
from  some,  and  impelling  to  other  tlrugs  oi 
actions.  \\  hatever  has  such  a  po.ver,  and  exer- 
cises any  sway  oyer  man,  may  he  Called  law.  in 
a  metaphorical  sense.  Thus  the  Apostle  (Rom. 
vii.  23)  calls  the  tight  imj  ul  es  and  Ine sanctified! 
will  of  (he  mind,  i/6/j.os  rov  vuos.  (he  law  of  (he 
mind;  and  the  perverse  desire  to  .sin  which  is 
inherent  in  our  members,  yojxos  iv  tois  /zeAeoi. 
the  law  in  the  members.  In  the  same  manner 
he  calls  that  power  J  faith  which  ceitamly 
governs  the  whole  man.  since  (lie  actions  of  every 
man  are  swayed  by  his  convictions,  v6uos  wux- 
Tf&is,  'he  law  of  faith.  So,  the  power  and 
value  ascribed  to  ceremonies,  or  .rather  to  all 
outward  acts  he  designates  j/o'/uo?  Tu>»/  ivroXwv, 
the  law  of  precepts. 

Similar  expressions  are,  v6hios  t^s  auaorlai, 
the  law  of  sin  (Horn.  vii.  23;  ;  vo/jlos  tuv  irvtu- 
ixaros,  the  law  of  the  Spirit  (viii.  2;;  vouoi 
BiKaiOiTi'urjs,  the  law  of  righteousness  (ix.  31); 
y6/u.os  roy  avlipos,  the  authority  o  the  husl>aii4 
over  his  wife  (i  ii.  2 )  :  v6fxos  iKtvQtpias  .laine-* 
i.  25;  ii.  12),  the  l.oly  inipulse  created  by  the 
sense  of  spii  itual  libeifj . 

If,  ho'wei  er,  the  WOnivSpos  alone  is  used,  it  is  al- 
most invariably  equivalent  .'too  v6fios  Hsvacws:  and  ' 

ol  «V  T'Z  i/u/xtv   are    the   subjects   of  t    e    Hlosaical 
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manifest  object,  to  found  a  theocratical  hierarchy. 
We  here  use  the  word  hierarchy  without  mean- 
hi^  to  express  that  the  M  <saical  legislation  was 
like  some  later  hierarchies  falsely  so-called,  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  cany  into  effect 
selfish  and  wicked  plans,  by  passing  them  off 
as  being  of  divine  appointment.  In  the  Mosaical 
hierarchy  the  aim  is  manifest,  viz  1o  make  that 
which  is  really  holy  (rb  hpou)  prevail  :  while  in 
the  false  hierarchies  of  later  times  the  profanest 
selfishness  has  been  rendered  practicable  by  giv- 
ing to  its  manifestations  an  appearance  of  holi- 
ness calculated  to  deceive  the  multitude. 

In  the  Mosaical  legislation  the  priests  certainly 
exercise  a  considerable  authority  as  external 
ministers  of  holiness;  but  we  find  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  the 
Romish  church.  There  occur,  certainly,  instances 
of  gross  misdemeanour  o  i  the  part  of  the  priests, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Kli  ; 
but  proceedings  originating  in  the  covetousness 
of  the  priests  were  never  authorized  or  sanctioned 
by  the  law.  In  the  Masaical  legislation  almost 
the  whole  amount  of  taxation  was  paid  in  the 
form  of  tithe,  which  was  employed  in  maintaining 
the  priests  and  Levites  as  the  hierarchical  office- 
bearers of  government,  in  supporting  the  poor, 
and  in  providing  those  things  which  were  used  in 
sacrifices  and  sacrificial  feasts. 

The  taxation  by  tithe,  exclusive  of  almost  all 
other  taxe;,  is  ceitainly  the  most  lenient  and  most 
considerate  which  h.is  ever  anywhere  been  adopted 
or  proposed.  It  precludes  the  possibility  of  at- 
tempting to  extort  from  the  people  contributions 
beyond  their  power,  and  it  renders  the  taxation  of 
each  individual  proportionate  to  his  possessions  j 
and  even  tins  exceedingly  mild  taxation  was 
apj>arently  left  to  the  conscience  of  each  person. 
This  we  infer  from  there  never  occurring  in  the 
Bible  ihe  slightest  vestige  either  of  persons  having 
been  sued  or  goods  distrained  for  tithes,  and  only 
an  indication  of  curses  resting-  upon  the  neglect 
of  paying  them.  Tidies  were  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  nevertheless  they  were  not  recovered  by  law, 
during  the  period  of  the  Tabernacle  and  of  the 
first  Temple.  It  is  only  during  the  period  of  the 
second  Temple,  when  a  general  demoralization 
had  taken  place,  that  tithes  were  farmed  anil  sold, 
and  levied  by  violent  proceedings,  in  which  re- 
fractory persons  were  slain  for  resisting  the  levy. 
But  no  recommendation  or  example  of  such  pro- 
ceedings occurs  in  the  bible.  This  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  propriety  of  paying  these  lenient  and 
beneficial  taxes  was  generally  felt;  so  much  so, 
that  ihere  were  few,  or  perhaps  no  defaulters,  and 
that  it  was  considered  inexpedient  on  the  part  of 
the  recipients  to  harass  the  needy. 

Besides  the  tithes  there  was  a  small  poll-tax, 
amounting  to  half  a  shekel  for  each  adult  male. 
This  tax  was  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
sanctuary.  In  addition  to  this,  the  first  fruits  and 
the  first-born  of  men  and  cattle  augmented  the 
revenue.  The  first-born  of  men  and  of  unclean 
beasts  were  to  be  redeemed  by  money.  To  this 
may  be  added  some  fines  paid  in  the  shape  of  sin- 
ofTerin.es.  and  also  the  vows  and  free-will  offerings. 
The  Mosaical  legislation  is  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  Abra- 
ham. It  is  a  p olitico-rjligions  institution  given 
to  a  nation  of  freeholders.  The  fundamental 
laws  of  this  constitution  are,  I.  Jehovah   alone  is 


God,  and  the  invisible  King  of  the  nation  (comp. 
Josephus,  Contra  Apionem,  ii.  1G). 

II.  The  nation  is  the  peculiar  property  of 
Jehovah,  its  King;  and  it  is  therefore  bound  to 
avoid  all  uncleanness,  as  well  moral  as  phy- 
sical defilement,  which  must  result  from  inter- 
mixture with  foreign  nations  who  are  not  sub- 
jects of  the  theocracy.  A  confederacy  with  these 
nations  is  accordingly  forbidden  (Exod.  xxiii.  32, 
ami  xxxiv.  12). 

III.  Toe  whole  territory  of  the  state  was  to  be  so 
distributed  that  each  family  should  have  a  fieelwld, 
which  was  intended  to  remain  permanently  the  in- 
heritance of  this  family,  a:  id  which,evtn  if  sold,  was 
to  return  at  stated  periods  to  its  original  owners, 
Since  the  whole  papulation  consisted  of  families 
of  fieeholders,  there  were,  strictly  speaking,  neither 
citizens,  nor  a  profane  or  lay-nobility,  nor  lords 
temporal.  We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
were  persons  called  heads,  elders,  piinces,  dukes, 
or  leaders  among  the  Israelites ;  that  is,  persons 
who  by  their  intelligence,  character,  wealth,  and 
other  circumstances,  were  leading  men  among 
them,  and  from  whom  even  the  seventy  judges 
were  chosen,  who  assisted  Moses  in  administering 
justice  to  the  nation.  But  we  have  Tio  proof 
that  there  was  a  nobility  enjoying  similar  pre- 
rogatives like  those  which  are  connected  with 
birth  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  sometimes  in 
spite  of  mental  ami  moral  disqualifications.  W« 
do  not  find  tiiat,  according  to  the  Mosaical  con- 
stitution, there  were  hereditary  p  ers  temporal. 
Even  the  inhabitants  of  towns  weie  freeholders, 
and  their  exercise  of  trades  seems  to  have  been 
combined  with,  or  subordinate  to,  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  only  nobility  was  that  of  the  tiihe 
of  Levi,  and  all  the  lords  were  lords  spiritual, 
the  descendants  of  Aaron.  The  priests  and 
Levites  were  ministers  of  public  worship,  that 
is,  ministers  of  Jehovah  the  King  ;  and  as  such, 
ministers  of  state,  by  whose  instrumentality  the 
legislative  as  well  as  the  judicial  power  was 
exercised.  The  poor  were  mercifully  considered, 
but  beggars  are  never  mentioned.  Hence  it 
ap]  ears  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  thire  was  no  lay 
nobility,  so,  on  the  other,  there  was  no  mendicity. 

Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Mosaical  consti- 
tution, which,  however,  was  certainly  consider- 
ably modilied  after  its  original  perfection  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  popular  clamour  for  a 
visible  king. 

Owing  to  the  rebellious  spirit  of  die  Israelites, 
the  saiutary  injunctions  of  their  law  were  so  fre- 
quently transgressed,  that  it  could  not  procure 
for  them  that  degree  of  'prosperity  which  it  wa| 
calculated  to  produce  among  a  nation  of  faithfu. 
observers;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Mosaical 
legislation,  if  truly  observed,  was0 more  fitted  to 
promote  universal  happiness  and  tranquillity 
than  any  other  constitution,  either  ancient  or 
modern.  It  has  been  deemed  a  defied  that  there 
were  no  laws  against  infanticide;  but  it  may  well 
be  observed,  as  a  proof  of  national  prosperity,  that 
there  are  no  historical  traces  of  this  crime;  and 
it  wouM  certainly  have  been  preposterous  to  give 
laws  against  a  crime  which  did  not  occur,  especi- 
ally as  the  general  law  against  murder,  'Thou 
shalt  not  kill,"  was  applicable  to  tli's  species  also. 
The  words  of  Josephus  (Contra 'Apiontm,  ii.  24^ 
Ka!    yvvcuQv   curelne?  /xtjt    d.u$\ovy  to  <nrap4v, 
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I?  *JTt|  ^«x^l/  a<pwiC0V<Ta  K?"  7e'*'os  eAetTToi/cra, 
can  only  uu.an  that  the  crime  was  against  the 
ipirit  of  t lie  Mosaic.il  law.  An  expiess  verbal 
prohibition  of  this  kind  is  not  extant.  There 
occur  also  no  laws  and  regulations  about  wills 
and  testamentary  dispositions,  although  there  are 
sufficient  historical  facts  to  prove  that  the  next  of 
kin  was  considered  the  lawful  heir,  that  piimo- 
geuiture  was  deemed  of  the  ujghest  importance, 
and  that  if  there  were  no  male  descendants,  fe- 
males inherited  the  freehold  property.  We  learn 
from  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  10, 
17),  that  the  Jews  disposed  of  property  by  wills; 
but  it  seems  that  in  the  times  of  Moses,  and  for 
some  period  after  him,  all  Israelites  died  intes- 
tate. However,  the  word  biadrjKr),  as  used  izi 
Matthew,  Mark,  Acts,  Romans,  Corinthians, 
Galatiaus,  Kphesiaus,  and  repeatedly  in  the 
Hebrews,  implies  rather  a  disposition,  arrange- 
ment, agieement  between  paities,  than  a  will  in 
the  legal  acceptation  of  the  teim. 

There  are  no  laws  concerning  guardians,  and 
none  against  luxurious  living.  The  inefficiency 
of  sumptuary  laws  is  now  generally  recognised, 
although  renowned  legislators  in  ancient  times, 
and  in  the  middle  ages,  displayed  on  this  subject 
their  wisdom  falsely  so  called.  Neither  are  there 
any  laws  against,  suicide,.  Hence  we  infer  that 
suicide  wa3  rare,  as  we  may  well  suppose  in  a 
nation  of  small  fieeholdeis,  anil  that  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  such  laws  was  understood. 

The  Musaical  legislation  lecognises  the  human 
dignity  of  women  anil  of  slavts,  and  particularly 
enjoins  not  to  slander  the  deaf  nor  mislead  the 
blind. 

The  laws  of  Moses  against  crimes  are  sev  re, 
but  not  cruel.  The  agony  of  the  death  of  cri- 
minals was  never  artificially  protracted,  as  in 
some  instances  was  usual  in  various  countries 
of  Europe,  even  in  the  present  century  ;  nor  was 
torture  employed  in  order  to  compel  ciiminals  to 
confess  their  ciiines,  as  was  done  in  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover  as  late  as  L817,  under  the  rtign  of 
(ieorge  111.,  aj^l  wheie  the  l.iw  of  foriure  is  per- 
haps not  yet  abolished.  Forty  wiis  the  maximum 
Dumber  ol  stripes  to  be  inflicted,  'Ibis  maxi- 
mum was  adopted  foi  the  reason  expressly  stated, 
that  ihe  appearance  of  <tUe  person  punished  should 
not  become  horrible,  or,  at  J.  1).  Michaelis  ren- 
deis  it,  bin nl,  which  cxpie  m's  the appe arance  of 
a    pcrsofl     unineicil'nll  v     beaten  J     u  h  le,     in    this 
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merit  by  stoning  the  criminal  to  death.  This 
was  in  fact  the  most  usual  mode  of  execution. 
Other  modes  of  execution,  also,  such  as  burning, 
were  always  public,  and  conducted  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  people.  Like  every  human 
proceeding,  this  was  liable  to  abuse,  but  not 
to  so  much  abuse  as  our  present  mode  of  con- 
ducting lawsuits,  which,  oil  account  of  their  cost-, 
liness,  often  afford  but  little  protection  to  persons 
in  narrow  circumstances. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  do  not  hear  of  a 
learned  profession  of  the  law.  Lawyers  (vo/ulikoI) 
are  mentioned  only  after  the  decline  of  the  Mo- 
saical  institutions  had  considerably  advanced. 
As,  however,  certain  laws  concerning  contagion 
and  purification  were  administered  by  the  priests, 
these  might  be  called  lawyers.  They,  however, 
did  not  derive  their  maintenance  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  laws,  but  weje  supported 
by  glebe-lands,  tithes,  and  poitions  of  the  sacri- 
ficial offerings.  It  is,  indeed,  vary  remarkable, 
that,  iu  a  nation  so  entirely  governed  by  law, 
there  were  no  lawyers  foi  mi  ng  a  distinct  profes- 
sion, and  that  the  vo/aikoi  of  a  later  age  were  not 
so  much  remarkable  for  enforcing  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  as  rather  for  ingeniously  evading  its  injunc- 
tions, by  leading  the  attention  ol  the  people  from 
its  spirit  to  a  most  minute  literal  fulfilment  of  its 
letter.  The  Jews  divide  the  whole  Mo-aical  law 
into  (513  precepts,  of  which  21»  are  affirmative 
and  367)  negative.  The  number  of  the  affirma- 
tive precepts  corresponds  to  the  2 IS  members 
of  which,  according  to,  Rabbinical  anatomy,  the 
whole  human  body  consists.  The  number  of  the 
negative  precepts  corresponds  to  the  365  days 
of  the  solar  year;  or,  according  to  the  Rabbinical 
woik  Braudspiegel  (which  has  been  published  in 
Jewish  German  at  Cracow  and  in  oilier  places), 
the  negative  precepts  agree  in  number  with  the 
36.3  veins  which,  they  say.  are  found  in  the  hu- 
man body.  Hence  tneir  logic  concludes  that  if 
on  each  day  each  member  of  the  human  body 
keeps  one  affinnative  piecept  and  abstains  from 
one  tiling  forbidden,  the  whole  law,  and  not  the 
decalogue  alone,  is  kept.  The  whole  law  is  some- 
times called  by  Jewish  writers  Thering,  which 
word  is  formed  from  the  Hebrew  letters  that 
aie  employed  to  express  the  number  613;  \\i. 
■100  -n  +  1200--I  ,-  10  =  »  +  3  =  3.  Hmce  013 
=  JHn  Iheriog.  Women  are  subject  to  the 
negative  precepts  or  prohibitions  only,  and  not  to 
the  affirmative  precepts  or  injunctions,  This 
ption  arises  partly  from  their  nature,  and 
partly  from  their  being  subject  to  ihe  authority 
of  hnsliaiios.  According  to  some  Rabbinical 
statements  women  aie   subject   to   ICO   pro  i 

only,  of  which  0  1  are  negative  and  36  a!i,imati\  e. 

The  number  j810  coirei  .  dso  to  the  nuin- 
Iht  of  letters  m  the  decalogue.  Others  are  in- 
clined to  tind  that  there  are  020  preceitra  i 

Hi.;  T.i    the    lionieiical   value    ol     the   wnui  "IfC  = 

"'I      -,  |  ;        WM| 

others,  again,  olnerve  that  the  nuin  rical  value 
of  die  letteis,  m^n.  I'ltr,  amounts  onlj  n>  011. 
The  first  m  md.i  of  these  laws  ii  found  iu 
Gen    i.  -7.  nil  HE  '  pig, 

T       '  Rabbi 

Kin vei,  m  m  He   m  Ira    » 

Ktii  1  linn  ears  of  a  i    i  a  lreiu> 

■    bilcliu.;  uail, 

uuai,  until  he  ha*  t*u»ousj  M 
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according  to  Ilillel,  one  son  and  one  daughter 
(compare  Jiitis  Ilebrccorum  leges,  ductu  Rabbi 
Levi  Barzelbiiitae,  au  -tore  J.  Henrico  Hotting,  r). 
Tlie  Jeivs  assert  that,  besides  the  written  law, 
37133^  rnin.  vo^os  tyypafio':,  which  may  be 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  which  is 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  there  was  com? 
inuidcated   to    M  )ses  on   Mount  Sinai   an   oral 

law,  riD  ?l)2%y  min,  vo/xos  iiypacpos,  which 
was  sulise .pieutly  written  down,  together  with 
many  Rdibinical  observations,  and  is  contained 
ifi  the  twelve  folio  volumes  which  now  consti- 
tute the  Talmud,  and  which  the  Jews  assert  can- 
not be,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  be,  translated 
[Tai.mlu]. 

The  present  article  is,  of  course,  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  contents  of  a  number  of  others' 
which  in  this  Cyclopaedia  have  preceded,  or  which 
follow  it  in  alphabetical  order,  such  as  Adultery, 
Blood-revenge,  Decalogue,  Deuteronomy,  Divorce, 
Exodus,  Gospel,  Leviticus,  Marriage,  Moses, 
Murder,  Pentateuch.  Retaliation,  Robbery,  Sab- 
bath, Slavery,  Theft,  &c.  &c.  It  is,  indeed  bolh 
unnecessary  and  impracticable  to  exhaust  in  this 
place  all  that  might  with  propriety  be  brought 
under  the  hea  I  of  L\w.  We  therefore  make  no 
such  attempt  but  refer  our  readers  to  the  cognate 
articles  for  further  information.  Tne  chief  point 
here  to  be  cons  id  ere  I,  \4  the  authority  ascribed  in 
the  Bible  itself  to  law  in  general,  and  to  Biblical 
law  m  particular.  Tne  misc. inceptions  on  this 
subject  prevalent  in  the  religious  world  are  the 
more  surprising,  since  many  distinguished  eccle- 
siastical teachers  of  vat  ions  periods,  and  among 
these  St.  Augustine  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  the 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  stated 
the  Biblical  doctrine  respecting  the  law  with  par- 
ticular clearness. 

The  great  importance  ascribed  by  the  Reformers 
to  the  right  undemanding  of  the  law  is  thus  tersely 
expressed  by  Philip  Melaucthon  :  '  Haec  demum 
Christiana  cognitio  est,  scire  quod  lex  poscat, 
unde  faciendae  legis  vim,  unde  peccati  gratiam 
petas,  quomodo  labascentem  animam  aid  versus 
daemonem,  carnem.  et  mundum  erigas,  quomodo 
adflictam  conscientiam  consoleris.'  'This  alone  s 
Christian  knowledge,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
demands  of  the  law,  to  know  whence  to  obtain 
the  power  requisite  for  fullilling  the  law,  and 
whence  to  obtain  pardon  for  sins  committed  ;  to 
know  how  to  raise  up  the  drooping  soul  against 
the  devil,  the  flesh,  and  the  world,  and  how  to 
comfort  the  afilicted  conscience.' 

Christ  and  the  Apostles  express  themselves 
respecting  the  authority  of  the  law  so  variously, 
that  in  order  to  reconcile  their  apparent  con- 
tradictions, the  divines  of  various  Christian  de- 
nominations have  usually  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  distinguish  between  different  portions  of 
the  law,  sum*  of  winch,  they  assert,  were  abo- 
lished by  Christ,  while  they  maintain  that 
Others  were  established  by  him.  For  instance, 
when  Christ  says,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
that  lie  was  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  but  to  fullil  them,  it  has  usually  been 
asserted  that  he  meant  this  merely  in  reference 
to  the  moral  law,  but  that  he  nevertheless  abo- 
lished the  ceremonial  and  civil  law  of  the  Jews, 
rind  again,  when  he  declines  to  enter  into  the 
debate  )  ending  t 'tween  the  Samaritans  and   the 
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Jews,  concerning  the  proper  -place  where  Go«J 
ought  to  be  worshipped;  u  hen  be  states  as  the 
reason  for  not  entering  into  this  debate,  that  Gotf 
is  aSpiiit  and  that  his  true  Worshippers  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  when  he  pro- 
mises a  Comfoiter,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  would 
lead  his  true  di<<  iples  into  all  truth  ;  and  when 
he  indicates  that  this  wo'dd  be  the  period  up  to 
which  the  law  would  uinain  in  foice,  namely, 
until  all  tilings  are  fulfilled —  divines  usually  say 
that  this  future  cessitiou  of  the  law  under  the 
authority  of  the  Spiiit  could  never  apply  to  the 
moral,  but  only  to  the  ceremonial  ami  the  civil 
law.  In  a  similar  manner  the  abolition  of  the 
law,  most  clearly  set  forth  in  t he  epistles  of  Paul 
to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians,  where  the 
apostle  teaches  that  Christians  are  us  nee  from  the 
authority  of  the  law  as  the  widow  is  liee  fiom  the 
authority  of  her  deceased  lms! .ami,  and  as  the 
adult  is  free  from  the  authoiity  of  tl.e  schoolmaster 
who  ruled  his  infancy,  is  said  to  apply  only  fo 
the  ceremonial  and  civil,  but  not  to  the  moral 
law  ;  while  the  latter  alone  is  held  to  lie  referred 
to  when  the  Apostle,  in  apparent  contradiction  tv 
the  general  tenor  of  his  epistles,  says  that  '  we 
establish  the  law  by  faith'  (Rom.  iii.  31). 

Against  this  convenient  mode  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty  the  following  observations  may  l>e 
adduced  :  I.  i.Te«ther  Clnist  nor  the  A  post  Us 
ever  distinguish  batwe m  the  moral,  the  ceremonial, 
and  the  civil  law,  when  they  speak  of  its  est*** 
blishment  or  its  abolition. 

II.  They  even  clearly  indicate  that  the  morul 
law  is  by  no  means  excepted  when  they  speak  of 
the  abolition  of  the  law  in  general.  Thus,  for 
instance,  St.  Paid,  alter  having  stated  that  the  law 
is  not  incumbent  up>u  the  lighleous,  guards  us 
against  misunderstanding  him,  as  it  tins  referred 
to  the  ceiemonial  law  alone  ;  for  he  specifics 
various  transgressors  to  whom  the  law  is  given, 
and  who  are  lestiainel  by  ti  e  same.  The  trans- 
gressors mentioned  by  St.  Paul  are  not  those  of 
the  ceiemonial,  but  or  the  moral  law.  'But  we 
know  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a  plan  use  it  law- 
fully; knowing  this,  that  tne  law  is  not  made  for 
a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobe- 
dient, for  the  ungodly  anil  for  sinners,  for  un- 
holy and  profane,  for  murderers  of  lathers  and 
murdeiers  of  mothers,  for  man ->h;  vers,  for  whore- 
mongers, for  them  that  delile  tlumselves  with 
mankind,  for  menstedeis,  for  liars,  for  perjured 
peisons,  and  if  theie  be  any  other  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  sound  doctnne  '  (1  Tim.  t.  S-10).  If 
it  had  been  the  Intention  of  the  Apostle  to  incul- 
cate that  the  righteous  or  the  Christian  believers 
were  exempt  from  the  uhsen  ance  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  tli*  examples  taken  i'lom  the  transgressors  of 
the  moral  .law  would  no'  have  illustrated,  but 
obscured  the  subject.  Whoever  mentions  mur- 
derers, whoremongers,  men-stealers.  liars,  and 
perjurers,  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  moral  rather 
than  to  the  ceiemonial  law.  And  wb  lever  says 
that  the  law  against  the  crimes  alluded  to  ha* 
been  abolished,  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak  of  the 
ceremonial  law  only.  And  u  hen  Christ,  in  his  first 
public  sermon,  declares  that  not  a  tittle  of  the 
law  shall  perish  until  all  things  are  fulfilled,  he 
cannot  be  supposed  to  mean  that  fwo-thi»ds  of  th«i- 
law,  viz.,  the  civil  and  the  ceremonial,  perished 
eighteen  centuries  ago. 

The   foregoing  olxservations  are  inten  led  to  in» 
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(luce  the  reader  nof  liasf ily  to  reject  onr  position, 
that  the  prevalent  doctrine  Concerning  the  law  is 
not  the  <h)Ctrine  o.*  Curisf,  n'oi  that  of  St.  Pad. 
Nor  is  it  tint  of  St.  Augustine,  nor  tit  Luther, 
Melancthou,  an  I  oHieV  teachers  of  the  chinch, 
who  felt  no  interest  in  paring  tinth  down  to 
trieet.  the  pieconceived  nori  .ns  of  congregations, 
but  who  endeavoured  in  their  respective  ages  to 
receive  revealed  truth  faithfully  as  it  was  given, 
anil  to  communicate  it  in  an  unadulterated 
manner,  ii|  word-;  as  clear  as  the  abstract  nature 
of  the  subject  will  allow. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradic- 
t'ons  between  the  various  dicta  of  the  New 
Testament  concerning  the  authoiify  of  tlie  law, 
we  must  riot  commence,  as  is  usually  done, 
namely,  by  distinguishing1  the  mattku  of  the 
law,  but  toe  muoi  or  sianxku.  in  which  it  is 
binding  or  obligatory,  fie  who  said  that  not  a 
jot  or  a  tittle  of  file  law  should  perish  until  all 
things  were  fullilled,  ceilainiy  could  not  mean 
thai  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  law  were;iU>- 
lished,  but  intended  forcibly  to  expiess  die  idea 
that,  in  a  certain  sense,  by  his  iustiumeutality, 
the  whole  law,  widi  out  any  exception,  had  ob- 
tained an  iuc leased  autluuity.  On  the  other 
hand,  wlien  the  Apostle  sav?,  Aoyi(a/x(da  ovv 
iri<TTfi  SiKatovaOai  avdpca^ov,  X^P^-  ^py^v  vAfxov, 
Therefore  ice  cow-luxe  tlud  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith  iri  ftdul  the  deeds  of  the  lair  (Rom.  iii. 
2*lj,  he  cannot  mean  anything  else  but  that,  in 
a  certain  sense,  the  whole  law.  without  any  ex- 
ception, is  n  it  binding  upon  the  faithful.  \Ye, 
therefore,  conceive  that  ill  order  to  lecoucile  the 
apparent,  but  merely  appaient,  contradictions  of 
the    New  Testament,  we    must    distinguish  not  so 

much  the  various  mui.uhi.s.  ritual,  civil,  and 
moral,  of    winch    the    law    is    composed,    as    the 
.Viiiious    if  ANN  BUI    in    which  its  modus  obliyandi 
may  exist. 

The  authority  which  other  beings  may  exercise 
upon  us  is  two-fold  :  it  is  either  nomothetical  or 
aidcclual.  The  u  mothctical  authority,  which 
a  book,  or  the  (Whig  voice  of  another  moral 
being  may  <  xet<  i-e  up. .n  US,  is  either  such  that  it 
precludes  llii-  exercse  of  our  own  judgment,  like 
th.it    who  h    l\th  .  to  have    (\'eici>ed 

up  .n    his    disc  inlet,    who    were   in    tie   habit   of 
■fettling   all    tlie  r    dispute.,    at    by  a    final    ie.i-  n 
from  which  there  was  no  An  eal,  bj  dinhi  t</>a.  he 
tuid  \o  ;  oi  t  ie  ant     :  ity  is  such  as  to  i  x 

I      .  of    die  1  .  that    he  jietveix  <  S 

the  heredity  ufthe  friltll  com niunicati  d.     In  this 
la^l  authoi  it}  •    l    is  not  hom 

f\    ■',    bill    1. 1  The    College- 1    tor     w  ho 

meets  the  question,  IiOW  m  mi,  multiplied  !y 
minus  can  i  i,  by  '  T  up  i  my  honour,  gi  li- 
nemen, i  a  nomo- 
th>  !ial  iiithoi  ity  ;  wild  6  I  I  I  •  deavi 
ifluttiate  the  nferiial  of  fins  to  the  un- 
ihitiafed 
did                  tliority. 

!.•     n    i  ,.••    mental   or 

i   tor  some  t  ui>-   to  suliu 

fa  meet    viih  adult  pupils  .*his  in»tead  of  tal 
loi    rani  ,   ktatemi  i  Untly 

1  ,iio- 

I     .  oled  to  judj^o  for  till 

Imt   mo  do  not 


as  others  who  admit  wit!  out  dispute  what  their 
teacher  and  their  grammar  stale,  until  they  haw 
penetrated  so  far.  into  the  genius  of  the  hmguage 
to  be  a'-quired  as  to  investigate  for  tin  mst  ]\  es  the 
applicability  of  the  rules  communicated.  On 
the  other  hand,  students  of  a  language  w  ho  never 
leain  to  recognise  the  spirit  id' that  language  per- 
vadiug  the  woiksand  discourses  of  «*!:iq't««*fl  men 
as  an  authority  above  the  rules  if  grammar  and 
of  grammarians,  remain  always  inferior  to  those 
who  have  raised  themst  Ives  to  the  lecognit ion  of 
that  higher  authoiity  which  may  enable  them 
to  surpass  their  instructors  who  humeri  y  exercised 
a  nomothetical  authority  oxer  th  m.  Tlie  same 
is  the  case  in  anv  other  branch  of  knowledge  oi 
science,  viz.,  beg  oners  aie  necessaiily  under.the 
law  or  under  the  nomothetical  pouer  of  elemen 
tary  books  and  teachers  Until  they  are  emancipated 
by  seizing  the  spirit  of  the  science  or  ait  :  after 
which  the  external  authority  ol  b.oksand  teachers 
can  be  for  them  didat tical  only,  and  sulioidinate 
to  that  spirit,  the  life  of  which  can  never  be  fully 
embodied  in  winds. 

So  it  was  also  with  ihe  human  race  af  large:  it 
was  necessary  lhat  the  law  of  tyloses  should  exer- 
cise homothetical  authoiity  by  '  Cursed  is  he 
who  dues  not  continue  in  ihe  words  of  this  law." 
And  so  it  is  now  with  a  great  pmtion  of  Christian 
religionists,  who  still  leipiire  frightful  curses  and 
opposite  benedictions  s.. mow  hat  simihir  to  those 
f<  rmeily  pionounced  on  the  mountains  Klittl  and 
(ru'/ani,  in  order  to  keep  tl. cm  in  the  rhrtri  i.i- 
ieci:  u.  But  the  a-sutoii  of  thi*  hi  mothctical 
authority  was  not  rUe  ullimate  aim  of  Christ. 
His  iiiu-f  inliinate  disciple,  whom  lie  especially 
loved,  states  s:i  ik  n.-ly .  "Ort  6  vojjlos  hia  Mo-Was 
(Sodrj  '  ?';  x-'Pls  Kai  V  o.\r,8fta  5ia  'Ir.rruu  Xpicnou 
tytvero.  For  the  hue  iras  yircn  by  Moses,  but 
gtace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ 

In  reference1  to  th*  text,  the  Reformers  declared 
it   to  be   improper  ti»  call  Clnist  a    hew  [ 
This  was    an   ohjecth  n  which    drew    forth    agkins* 
them    the   anathema   |  roi  ounced  in  the  sixth 
sion  of  the  Council  of  Trent:   -Si  tjuis  dixerifl 
Christum  Jesinn  a  Deo   homhiihus  datum    I 
ut  ledeintoiem.  cui  lidant  ;    noli  eli.un  lit  Irgisla- 
toiem  cui  obediant  ;   anathema  sit,'      '  Many  to. in 
should    a-se)t,    that    (ioil    planted   Ctrrisl   JeSUS  ft) 
mankind  only  as  a  Kedocmcr  in  whom  fill  y  should 

trnsi,  Bind  i   t   ,i!mi  a>  a  lawgivei    whom   I  -v 
should  obey    ht  liirh  be  accursed'    (    nc.  Trid. 

. .  .  (an    '1 1    . 

1  •    -,  however,  a  fact,  that  Christ  il  hi  not  pritij 
laws,  but  only  new  motives  for   keeping  the 
ts  more  i  i  less  i  fearly.  known  to  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  by  making  it  a  pi 

love   i-    tine  to  (,,  il    and  to  men    in    getie  al. 
t  \  i  n    to   our  en.  uue-,  and    | 

greater  m  ral  imp<  trance  1 

1  ■  rine  ol    I 

ilo<  Mini  new   law  .  i. ut    rath. 

■ 
in    liie   g  f  the'  H«dy  fl  -  'I  fo 

I  this    llolv 

S  '  .  .  I    .1.  :  •  n 

t    •    I 

of  the  law       \\  Spirrt 

holy 

i 
i  .  .       \\  l  k  i  1 1  s 

or    •  it  ts 
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written,  'Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.'     Christians 
feel   tiiat  they  are   tilled  with  a  spirit  which  pre- 
vents   them     from    desiring    the    commission    of 
crimes.      But  if  they  grieve  that  Spirit  by  for- 
saking his  guidance,   they  sink   again   under  the 
j>ower  of  the  written  law,   because  they  cease  to 
belong  to  the  biKaiot   oh  vofxos  ou   Keirai,  whose 
actions  are  not  extoited  by  any  external  authority, 
but  who  follow  the   holy  impulses  of  their  sancti- 
fied mind  as  a  i>6,uos   eAevdeplas,  and  thus    are 
enabled  to  act  more  in  harmony  with  t he  supreme 
scope  of  the  law,  viz.,  holiness  unto  the  Lord,  than 
any  subjection  to  external  precepts   ever  could 
produce.     This  is   beautifully  illustrated   by  St. 
Augustine  :  Augustinus,  libro  deSpiritu  et  Litera; 
'Per  legem  cognitio  peccati,  per  fidem  impetratio 
gratia?    contra    peccatum,     per    graliam    sauatio 
animaia  vitio  peccati,  per  anima^sanitatem  libertas 
arbitrii,  per   liberum   arbitiium  justitia?  dilectio, 
perjustitiae  dilectionem   legis   operaiio.     Ac   per 
hoc   sicut  lex  non  evacuatur,   sed  iirmatur   per 
fklem,  quia  tides  im  pet  rat.  gratiam,   qua  lex  im- 
pleatur ;    ita    liberum    arbitiium  ,11011    evacuatur 
per  gratiam,  sed  statu  itur,  quia  gratia  sanat  voluu- 
tatem  qua  jnstitia  lihere  diligatur.     Omnia   haec 
(quaeveluti  carenatim  connexui)  habent .voces  suas 
in  Scripturis  Sanctis.    Lex  dicit,  non  concupisces. 
Fides  dicit  (Ps.  xl.),  "  Sana  animam  meam,  quia 
peccavi.'"  Gratia  ait  (Joannis  f)), v*  Ecce  sanus  fac- 
tus  es,  jam  noli  peccare,  ne  tibi  deterius  contiugat." 
Sanifas   dicit  (Ps.   xxix.),  "  Domine  Deus  mens, 
exciamavi  ad  te,  sanasti  me."    Liberum  arbitrium 
dicit  (Ps.  cxviii.),  '' Narraverunt  mihi  injusti  de- 
lectationes  suas,    sed   non   ut  lex   tua  Domine." 
Haec  Augustinus.     Non  destruit  legem  Paulus, 
qui     praedicat    factum,    quod    lex    promiserat ; 
eumque  nunciat   in  quern    ceu  scopum,  summa 
legis  spectabat.     Nam  Rom.  x.  tin  is  est.  et  per- 
fect io  legis  Christus,  ad  justitiam  omni  credent  i, 
et    Christus  ait,  "  Non  veni   solvere    legem,    sed 
ad  im  pi  ere.''    Compare  In  omnes  Pazdi  Epistolas- 
Cullatio,    per    Claudium    Guilliaudum.       Paris, 
1550,  ]>.  20.     It  is  very  surprising  that  the  clear 
perception  of  the  true  source  of  the  law.  which 
was  fullilled  even  by  its  abrogation,  could  have 
been  so   effectually  obscured   as   is  done  by   the 
doctrine  current  in  the  religious  world  concerning 
the  abolition  of  its  civil  and  ceremonial,  and  the 
establishment   of  its  moral  precepts.     The  whole 
aim  and  scope  of  the  Mosaical  legislation  have  been 
established  as  much  as  the  aim  oi  temporary  po- 
lice regulations,    enacted  in    order    to    meet    the 
emergencies  of  a  commonwealth  during  a  period 
of  rebellion,   is  established  ami  fulfilled  by  him 
who  restores  perfect  peace  and  public  tranquillity, 
although  the  uatuial  consequence  of  this  peace  is, 
that  those  regulations  cease  to  be   in    force.     On 
the  other   hand,    although   the   Christian,  who    is 
under  the  guidance  of  a  spirit  leading  him  into 
all  truth,  cannot  be  led  by  this  spirit  to  the  com- 
mission of  any   crime  contrary  to  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  Moses,  it  cannot  be  said,  that  by  not  com- 
mitting murder  and   adultery,  he  obeys  the  Mo- 
saical   law,  any   more   than  that   he  obeys  .he  in- 
junctions of  the  Code  Xapoleo?i,  in  these  particular 
instances.      However,  the  didactic  authority  of  the 
whole   Mosaical   law    is   for  the  Christian   much 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  legislation.     This 
didactic,  or  leaching  authority    is   expressed  even 
in   the  words  of  the   New  Testament.     The  law 
b   not    meiely   called    iratSayuyus    us   Xpiar6v} 


*  a  schoolmaster'  ft.  e.  an  educational  guide)  'U 
Christ'  (Gal.  iii.  24),  but  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment (jracra  ypcKp-f))  is  said  to  be  useful  for 
tkaching  (irpbs  SiSao-icaKiav),  for  convincing,  fui 
directing,  for  educating  {irphs  iraib'eiav)  in  right- 
eousness, so  that,  the  man  of  God  may  be  fully 
perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17). 

It  was  the  didactic  authority  of  the  Mosaical 
legislation  to  which  Michael  is  referred  in  the  de- 
dication of  his  celebrated  JSlusaisches  Reoht  to 
Rabenius,  who  had  formerly  requested  him  to  in- 
struct him  in  select  points  of  Mosaic  jurispru- 
dence. '  Others  will  not  lind  my  remarks  un- 
worthy of  their  attention :  but  you,  Sir,  will  re- 
gard them  with  the  eye  of  an  actual  legislator,  on 
whom  his  country  (Sweden)  has  devolved  the 
honourable  duty  of  examining  the  archives  of  the 
state  and  collecting  statutes  and  decisions,  in 
order,  thence,  and  from  the  laws  already  known, 
which  had  become  burdensome  by  their  multitude, 
to  prepare  a  new  digest  of  national  law,  not 
merely  for  the  instruction  of  students,  but  for 
the  use  of  the  courts,1  &c.  Of  course  neither 
Michaelis  nor  Rabenius  meant  to  change  the 
Swedish  monarchy  into  a  Mosaical  theocracy,  by 
giving  to  the  Pentateuch  nomothetical  force,  as 
the  Anabaptists  in  Germany  and  other  fanatics 
partly  endeavoured  to  effect. 

Luther,  who  diligently  translated  and  ex- 
pounded the  Pentateuch,  and  particularly  tl»e 
ten  commandments,  and  who  placed  the  deca- 
logue in  his  catechisms  as  one  of  die  live  aiticles 
chiefly  to  be  inculcated  in  popular  instruction, 
was  undoubtedly  convinced  of  its  didactic  autho- 
rity, and  he  expressed  himself  against  the  nomo- 
thetical authority  of  the  law  in  Ins  book  Untericht 
trie  sioh  die  Christen  in  Mosen  schicken  sollen 
(Opera,  ed.  Hal.  torn.  iii.\  'The  law  belongs  to 
the  Jews,  and  binds  us  no  more.  From  the  text 
it  is  clear  that  the  ten  commandments  also  ilu 
not  belong  to  us,  because  he  has  not  led  us  out. 
of  Egypt,  but  the  Jews  only.  Moses  we  will  take 
to  be  our  teacher,  but  not  as  our  lawgiver,  unless 
he  agrees  with  the  New  Testament  and  the  natural 
law.'  Many  even  more  startling  passages  of  the 
great  Reformer's  writings  are  transci  iUd  in  the 
present  writer's  woik,  be  Legis  Mosaicre  Abroga- 
tions, scripsit  C.  H.  F.  Bialloblotzky,  Cbttingaj, 
1824.  Compate  besides  Johann  David  Michaelis, 
Mosaisches  Recht,  translated  by  Alexander  Smith, 
under  the  title,  Commentaries  ou  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  by  the  late  John  David  Michaelis,  London, 
1814;  Josephus,  Contra  Apionem,  ii.  16,  sq.  ; 
Mosaicai'um  et  Romanarum  leyum  collatioy  re- 
ferred usually  to  the  tifth  century  ;  Jos.  Prieslley, 
Comparison  of  the  Law  of  Moses  with  /hose  of 
the  Hindoos,  etc.  ;  Hugo  6 rutin's  be  Jure  Belli 
et  Pads;  J.  H.  Hottinger,  Juris  llebrccorum 
leges  cclxi.,  ad  Judceorum  mentem  explicate, 
Tiguri,  1655  ;  Selden,  De  Jure  natural*  et 
gentium  juxia  Uehrceorum  disciplinam,  hbri  vii., 
Argentorati,  1665;  John  Spencer,  Dissertatio  de 
Theocratia  Judaica ;  Christoph.  Blechschrnidii 
Dissert,  de  Theocratia  in  Populo  Sancto  insti* 
tuta ;  Salomonis  Deylingii  Exa  citatio  de  Israeli 
Johova  Dominio ;  Thomas  Goodwin,  Dissert.  de 
Theocratia  Israc.'itarum  ;  Hen.  Hulsii  Dissirt. 
de  Jihova  Deo  Rcge  ac  Dure  mihtari  in  prise* 
Israelc ;  Dissert,  de  Schecli.nah,  &c.  ;  Job  Conr 
Dannhaveii   Politica   Biblica ;    Hermann!   Con 
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ringii  Exsrcit.  de  Pohtia  sivc  de  Be  public  a 
Hebneorum ;  Christ.  Boned.  Michael  is,  Dissert. 
Phihi.  de  Antiqxdtalilws  CEcoriomia;  Patri- 
archates ;  Wilhelmi  Schickardi  Jus  Bcgium 
Hebra-orum  cum  animadversionlbus  et  notis 
Jo.  Bened.  Carpzovii  ;  R.  Isaac!  Aharbanelis 
Dissert,  do  Statu  et  Jure  liegio ;  Dissert,  dc 
Jvdicum  et  Begum  differentia,  in  Blasii  Ugolini 
Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,  vol.  xxiv.  ; 
D.  Hoinsyli  De  principiis  Legum  Mosaicarum, 
Hafnia?,  1792;  Staudlini  Commentationes  II. 
dc  Legum  Mosaicarum,  Gottingse,  1796  ;  Pur- 
mann,  De  fmtibus  et  ceconomia  Legum  Mosa- 
irarum,  Francofurfi,  1789;  T.  G.  Erdmann, 
Leges  Hosts  preestanitorcs  esse  legibus  Lgcurgi 
et  Solou.is,  Vitebe^rgaB,  17SS;  Harhriann,  Ycrbin- 
dung  des  Alton  und  Neucn  Testamentcs  ;  Hee- 
:-n,  Idee*,  ii.  430,  sq.  Beilage  iv.  ;  Pastort-f, 
lli.stoirc  de  la  Legislation.  Paris,  IS] 7.  vols.  iii. 
et  iv. :  J.  Salvador,  Histoire  des  Institutions  de 
Mo'sc  et  du  Peuplc  Ul-breu,  Paris,  lp2",  3  vols. ; 
Wefker,  Die  Letzten  Gr'vnde  von  Bccht,  p.  270, 
mi.  ;  Siaudlin,  (iischichte  dr  Sittcn/chre  Jesu, 
i.  Ill,  sq. :  llolberg,  Gcscliichte  dcr  Sittenlchre 
Jesu,  ii.  331,  sq.  ;  De  Wette,  Sittcnlehrc,  ii.  21, 
sq.  On  the  abolition  of  the  law  see  seveial  dis- 
sertations and  program mata  of  the  elder  Witseh, 
published  in  Wittenberg,  and  De  Legis  Masaicce 
Ahrogatione,  scripsit  C.  H.  F.  Bialloblotzky, 
Gottingae,  1«21.— C.  H.  F.  B. 

LAVVYElt  (vojjuk6s).  'Ibis  word,  in  its  ge- 
neral sense,  den  >tes  one  skilled  in  the  law,  as  in 
lit.  iii.  13.  When,  therefore,  one  i3  called  a 
lawyer,  ibis  is  understood  with  reference  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  in  which  he  lived,  or  to  which 
;e  belonged.  Hence  among  the  Jews  a  lawyer 
was  one  versed  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  which  lie 
taught  in  I  he  schools  and  synagogues  (Mait. 
xxviii.  39  ;  Luke  x.  25:.  The  same  persau  who 
>>  3 -4 lied  '  a  lawyer'  in  these  texts,  is  in  the  pa- 
:allel  passage  (Mnk  xii.  28)  called  a  scribe 
<ypa/j.paTevs)  ;  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  functions  of  the  lawyers  and  the  scribes  were 
identical.  The  individual  may  have  been  both  a 
lawyer  and  a  scribe;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow 
all  lawyers'  were  scribes.  Some  suppose, 
however,  that  the  'scribes'  were  the  public  ex- 
pounders of  the  law,  while  the  '  lawyers'  were  the 
IMiv.ue  r\ p  iimt'i'i s  and  teachers  of  it.  But  this 
is  a  r.iere  col ijecl twe  ;   and    nothing  more  is  ically 

known  ih  in   that  the  *  la w  yers '  were  expounders 

of  the  law.  whether  publicly  or  privately,  or  bstll, 

L  \XAIMS  (A&fapos,  ait  al>ridged  form  of  the 

' '    lie1  v  name  Kleaxer),  an  inbabitaul  of  B-  t'any, 

inot  \>  r  hi  Mai  v  and  Martha,  who  was  Itououred 

the   ti  mdship  of  Jesus,  by   whom    lie   wts 

•  I  farm,  the  dead  alter  be  bid  been  four  days 

in  ti -•  iniiib.     Tins   greet   miracle    in   minutely 

described   'ii  John  xi.     The  credit  which  ( 

obtained  among  the  (wople  l>v  this  illustrious  .n't, 

of  which  the  life  and  n  I  Lazarus  a  (forded 

i    -t.indiii,'    evidence,    induced   tin-  Sanhedrim, 

in    plotting    a  '       i     to    contemplate    tlie 

■  in    of    Laxarui    also    (John    xii.    10). 

Whether  |  ey  accomplished  thl  n  not,  we 

not  informed  :  i. Hi   the  probability  ssssni  to 

be    tliat    when    liiey   had    lariated    Hi-    i    m.i!  il  •  on 

I        »,  they  h'ft  I-i/  inn  niim  ileste  I. 

I  I     t-i/.u  us    from     'he    ib'. id    W   i«  a 

w-^i.  nf  <  I,,,  •  i  ,-v  ihI  rjteewun  id  of  nil 

Mmiliftcles  lie  had  hitherto  wrought  und  mt.tedly 


the  most  stupendous.  •  If  it  can  be  incontio- 
vertibly  shown  that  Christ  performed  one  such 
miraculous  act  as  this,'  says  Tholock  (in  his 
(%mmcntar  zum  Evavg.  Johannis),  '  much  will 
thereby  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
One  point  so  peculiar  in  its  character,  if  irrefra* 
gably  established,  may  serve  to  develope  a  belief 
in  the  entiie  evangelical  record.'  The  sceptical 
Spinoza  was  fully  conscious  of  this,  as  is  lelated 
by  Bayle  (Diet.,  art.  '  Spinoza")  :  '  On  m'a  assure, 
qu'il  disait  a  ses  amis,  que  s'il  efit  pu  se  per- 
suader  la  resurrection  de  Lazare,  il  auroit  I  ii-£ 
en  pieces  tout  sou  systeme,  il  auroit  emhiasse 
sans  repugnance  la  foi  ordinaire  des  Chretiens.' 

It  rs4iot  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  have  used  their  utmost  exeitions 
to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  The 
earlier  cavils  of  Woolston  and  bis  followers  were, 
however,  satisfactorily  answered  by  Lard  net  and 
others  ;  and  the  more  recent  efforts  of  the  German 
neologists  have  been  ably  and  successfully  lefufed 
by  Oertelun,  L&ngius,  and  Reinhard ;  and  by 
Hijhner,  in  a  woik  entitled  Miracuhrum  ab 
J-lrangelistis  narralorum  iuterpretat.  gramma' 
tico-Jnstorica.  Wittenb.  1S07  ;  as  well  as  by 
others  of  still  more  recent  dale,  whose  answers; 
with  the  objections  to  which  ihey  aj  ply.  may'le 
seen  in  Kumoel.  See  also  Flalt.  in  Meg  fiir 
I)ogm.  uvd  Moral,  xiv.  91  ;  Schott.  Opuso.  i. 
289;  and  Ewald's  Lazarus  fiir  Gcbildctc  Chris- 
hisverchrcr,  Beil.  17CJ0. 

LEAD  (ni?y',  Sept.  M<*An35os),  »a  well- 
known  metal,  the  first  8cri|itUial  notice  of  which 
occurs  in  the  triumnhal  soi  g  ill  which  Moses 
celebrates  the  Overthrow  uf  Pharaoh,  whose  imst 
is  there  said  to  'nave  k  sunk  like  lead  in  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.    10). 

Before  the  use  of  quicksilver  was  known,  lead 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  silver,  and 
separating  it  from  other  mineral  snbsl  tnees  Plin. 
Hist.  Ndt.  xxxii.  31).  To  this  Jercnnali  alludes 
where  he  figuratively  describes  the  corrupt  ci  nui- 
tion  of  the  people  :  '  In  then  lire  the  had  is  con- 
sumed (in  the  cincible);  the 'smelting  is  in  vain, 
foi  the  evil  is  not  separated  '  ijer.  vi. 29).  V./jl  <1 
fxxi':.  18*22)  refers  to  me  same  fact,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  l>ut  amplifies  it  with  greater  ml* 

nuteness  of  detail.      Comjiaieabo  Mai.  i.i.  '2,3. 

Job  I  xix.  2  i,  24)  expresses  a  wish  tiial  his 
words  were*  eri  graven  'with  an  iron  pen  and  lead.' 
These  words  We  cinrimottW  supjxwe*!  fo  rHei  to 

etlgravRtg   on    a    leaden    ta'.let  ;    and    it    is    OTlde* 

niable  that  such  tablets  weie  anciently  hhnI  as  t  ■ 
writing  materia)  (Puusan.  ix  31  j  Plin   Hist.  Aai 

M'i     II)        Hut  our  autl  in  i/i'd   l  i.n  i  la'oi  -.  i.\    u  n- 

nefing  •  an  into  pen  ami  lead  in  I  lie  rock  I  I  s  •  i ,' 

-  I  in     1o     hut  e    elili  M.iineii  ,i-\v     W  ith 

iller,  w  ho  siip|m>es    lli.it    nn.llcn   lent  I  I 

U)  be  ponied  into  letteil  I  ulplmed  on  stone  MUlh 
an  iion  cbim  1.    in   i  tdt  r   to  n'-<    I  be   inmripl 

The    ii.m-hr  net, 

xxvii.  64J   "Ii  i.bs   tii.i'  ,   ,  r  tli« 


tVII,    (ill 
i»s  IM      h 


p.i--  < ■■••    uai    l'ii    m  ei  I  nked    I  v    interim  h 
•  Job  »  ems  not   to  havi  f\  ns 

an\    ihing    lie    \^-^\    actually   nevti   extcuteil  i    he 
on!)  withes   to  >-\pi<<.n  m   rhe  i»ib)s 

tlie    dill 

.  Si    I 

ill    ot    b-  nl,  \*  uti  u        .   iliei  an    n  iltssi  nn 

an  everlasting  nx    ,    i  -    1  •  •  then  not  bt  wtlltM 
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with  ordinary  perishable  materials.'  Tills  expla- 
nation seems  ty  be  suggested  by  that  of  tbeSeptu- 
aginl,  which  lias  'Eu  ypcKpsiro  (Tidrjprd  ko.1  jUoAtjSSw, 
f)  iv  wdjpcus  iyy\up'i)uai,  i.  e.  *  tliat  they  were 
sculptured  by  an  iron  pen  and  lead,  or  hewn 
into  rocks.' 

Although  the  Hebrew  weights  were  usually  of 
stone,  and  are  indeed  called  '  stone*,1  a  leaden 
weight  denominated  *p>?  anach,  winch  is  the 
Arabic  word  for  lead,  occurs  in  Amos  vii.  7,  8. 
In  Acts  xxvii.  28,  a  plummet  for  taking  sound- 
ings at  sea  is  mentioned,  and  this  was  of  course 
i(  lead. 

The  ancient  uses  of  lead  in  (he  East  seem  to 
.lave  been  very  few,  nor  are  they  now  numerous. 
One  may  travel  far  in  Western  Asia  without  dis- 
covering any  trace  of  this  metal  in  any  of  the 
numerous  useful  applications  which  it  is  made  to 
serve  in  European  countries. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  trace  of  lead  lias 
heen  ye!,  found  within  the  limits  of  Palestine, 
lint  ancient  lead-mines,  in  some  of  which  the 
ore  has  heen  exhausted  by  working,  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Burton  in  the  mountains  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile;  and  lead  is  also  said 
to  exist  at  a  place  called  Shelf,  near  Mount  Sinai. 

LEAH,  one  of  the  two  .daughters  of  Laban 
who  became  the  wives  of  Jacob    [Jacob]. 

LEAVEN  AND  FERMKNT.  The  organic 
chemists  deiine  the  process  of  fermentation,  and 
the  substance  which  excites  it,  as  follows: — 
'  Fermentation  is  nothing  else  but  the  pnftefac- 
iion  of  a  substance  containing  no  nitrogen. 
Ferment,  or  yeast,  is  a  substance  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  the  atoms  of  which  are  in  a  con- 
tinual motion'  (Turner's  Chemistry,  by  Liebig). 
This  definition  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  ancients,  and  gives  point  and  force 
to  many  passages  of  Sacred  Writ  (Ps.  lxxix.  21  ; 
Matt.  acvi.  6,  1 1,  12  :  Maik  viii.  15;  "Luke  xii.l ; 
xiii.  2.1  ;  1  Cor.  v.  5-8  ;  Gal.  v.  9).  Leaven,  and 
fermented  or  even  some  readily  fermentible  sub- 
stances (as  honey),  weie  prohibited  in  many  of 
the  typical  institutions  both  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentile's.  The  Latin  writers  use  eorruptiis,  as 
signifying /ov^e/j/cr/ ;  Tacitus  applies  the  word 
to  the  fermentation  of  wine.  Plutarch  (Rom. 
Qucest.  cix.  G)  assigns  as  the  reason  why  the 
priest  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  leaven, 
1  that  it  comes  out  of  corrupt  ion,  and  corrupts  that 
with  which  it  is  mingled.'  See  also  An!.  Gellius, 
/in.  15.  All  fermented  substances  were  prohibited 
in  the  Paschal  Feast  of  the  Jews  (Fxud.  xii.  8,  19,  . 
.20);  also  during  the  .succeeding  seven  days, 
usually  called  l  The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,"1 
though  bread  is  not  in  the  original.  God  forbade 
e\t\w  fenncut  or  honey  to  be  offeied  to  Him  in  his 
temple  {i.  e.  m  the  symbolical  rites),  while  they 
were  permitted  in  offerings  designed  to  be  con- 
sumed as  food  (Num.  xv.  20,,  21).  On  Lev.  ii. 
11,  Dr.  Andrew  Willet  observes,  '  They  have  a 
spiritual  signification,  because  fermentum  cor- 
ruptionem  signal,  as  St.  Fan!  applyeth  (1  Cor.  v. 
8).  The  honey  is  also  forbidden  because  it  had 
fermoitandi  vim,  a  leavening  force'  (Junius, 
Uexapla,  l(>31).  On  the  same  principle  of 
symbolism,  God  presciiUs  that  salt  shall  always 
constitute  a  part  of  the  oblations  to  Him  (Lev.  ii. 
31).  Salt  prevents  corruption  or  decay,  and  pre- 
serves flesh.  Hence  it  is  used  as  a  symbol  of 
incorrupt  ion    and     perpetuity.       Thus  St.    Paul 


LEAVEN. 

(comp.  Col.  iv.  6;  Eph.  iv.  20)  uses  f  salt*  as 
preservative  fiom  corruption,  on  ihe  same  prin- 
ciple which  leads  him,  to  employ  that,  which  U 
unfermented  (a^u/xos)  as  an  emblem  of  purit/ 
and  uncorrnptedness. 

4  The  usual  leaven  in  the  East  is  dough  kept 
till  it.  becomes  sour,  anil  which  is  kept  trotyl  one 
day  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  lea- 
ven in  readiness.  Thus,  if  there  should  be  no 
leaven  in  all  the  country  for  any  length  of  »ime, 
as"  much  as  might  be  required  could  easily  be 
produced  in  twen'y-four  hours.  Sour  dough, 
however,  is  not  exclusively  used  for  leaven  in  the 
East, -the  lees  of  wine  being  in  some  parts  em- 
ployed as  yea.->t'  (Pictorial  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  161).  . 

In  the  Hebrew  we  find  two  distinct  words, 
both  translated  leaven  in  the  common  version  of 
the  Bible.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  there  is  the 
same  distinction  between  l&tiy  seor.  and  yOH 
khametz.  in  the  Hebie.v,  as  between  leaven  and 
ferment  in  the  English.  The  Gieek  (v/at)  ap- 
peals to  comprehend  both  senses,  viz.  fermentation 
in  general,  whether  of  a  mass  or  a  liquid.  Che- 
mically speaking,  the  '  ferment'  or  '  yeast'  is  the 
same  substance  in  both  cases:  but  '  leaven'  is 
more  correctly  applied  to  solids,  l  ferment'  both 
to  liquids  and  solids. 

~)H.iy  seor.  This  word  occurs  only  five  times 
in  the  Scriptures,  in  four  of  which  it  is  rendered 
'  leaven,'  and  in  the  fifth  f  leavened  brtud.'  "It 
seems  to  have  denoted  originally  the  remnant  of 
dough  left,  on  the  preceding  biking,  which  had 
fermented  and  turned  acid.  Hence  (according 
to  the  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Avenarius,  158S)  the 
German  saner,  English  sour.  Its  distinctive 
meaning  therefore  \$.  fermented  or  leavened  mass. 
It  might,  in  this  way,  apply  to  the  mink  or  lees 
of  wine. 

yOr\  khametz;  Givek,  (v/ultj.  This  word  ought 
not  to  be  rendered  '  leaven,'  but  ferment.  It  is 
a  more  general  term  than  the  former,  and  is  ap- 
plied, even  in  our  translation,  to  both  liquids  and 
solids.  It  would  be  an  obvious  impropriety 
to  speak  of  'leavened  wine;'  but  ]*On,  in 
Num.  vi.  3,  is  applied  to  wine  as  an  adjective. 
It  should  there  be  translated  'femientcd  wine,' 
not  '  vinegar  of  wine.1  In  fact,  as  '  vin  aigre1 
signifies  '  soured  tvine,'  the  translation  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying.  *  sour-wiue-wine!'  Professor  Lee 
defines  it,  comprehensively,  as  '  anything  fer 
mented'  Castell,aud  the  best  and  oldest  lexico- 
graphers suppoit  him,  applies  it  both  to  fermented 
mass  and  fermented  wine,  '  vimim  fermenlattim.'1 

In  this  last  sense  it  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
Gieek  o£os,  a  sort,  of  acid  wine  in  very  common 
use  amongst  the  ancients,  called  by  the  Latins 
jwsca,  vinum  culpa.tum  (Adam's  horn.  Antiq. 
]).  393  ;  Jafin,  Bib.  Antiq  v)  1  -14).  This  species  of 
wine  (and  in  hot  countr  es  pure  wine  speedily 
passes  into  the?  acetous  state)  [Duink,  Stkong] 
is  spoken  of  by  the  Talmudists,  who  in  turns,  us 
that  it  was  given  to  persons  about  to  be  executed, 
mingled  with  drugs,  in  order  to  stupify  them 
(Piov.  xxxi  G;  Bab.  Tr  Sanhedrin,  fob  43.  I. 
c.  G).  This  serves  to  explain  Matt,  xxvii.  34. 
A  sour,  fermented  drink,  used  by  the  Tartars 
(Koumiss),  appears  to  have  deiived  i's  name 
from  the  Hebrew  khametz.  VDH  is  formed 
from  HVft,  to  wring  o»  press  out,  suck,  Sic  f 
whence  also  HVC  uu^avenoi  (not  hiead,  fo*  in 
several  passages  '  \  read'  ';nd      ukes'  are    ilif  ♦* 


-     I.E  HIJ/EL'S. 

pressed  ^  In  HWittl  xiii.  7.  both  srnr  and  lihn- 
mets  occur  foueil -.v\\  nud  are  evidently  distinct  : — 
4  xudeaeened  things  (.matzah)  shall  be  consumed 
during  the  seven  days,  and  there  shall  ni>t  lie 
«cen  with  thee  fermented  thlny*.  and  there  shall 
Hot  lie  seen  with  tln-a  leavened  mass  in  all  thy 
borders.  —  F.  R.  L. 

LEBANON.     [Libanuh.] 

LE13I3/ELTS,  a  surname  of  the  apostle  Jude 
[Junrj. 

LEECH.     |  Ai.uk  ah.] 

LEEK.     [OiiATy.iit.l 

LEES.       [S  HEM  Alt!  Si.] 

LEGION  (A€->ewi/),  a  division  of  the  Roman 
army     It  always  com  prist/ 1  a  large  body  oi'  men  ; 


LEOPARD. 
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3k0.     [Legionary  Soldiers.] 

hut  the  number  varied  so  much  at  different  timer, 
thai  theie  i*  c.  nsideiahle  disci epancy  in  the  state- 
ment! with  iel'.  icnce  to  it.  The  legion  appears  to 
hi  e  originally  contained  about  3000  men,  and  to 
ha\  <■  i  iani  gradually  to  twice  that  number,  ur  even 
iiioir.      Io  and  ahotit   the  time  of  Christ  it  seems 


tional  hodv  amounting  to  one-tenth  of  the  ir.fanrry. 
As  all  the  divisions  of  the  Ri  man  army  are  no- 
ticed in  Sciipture,  we  may  add  that  ea-di  legion 
was  divided  into  ten  cohorts  or  return  nfs,  each 
cohort  into  three  maniples  or  hands,  and  eacl. 
hittrnnle  into  three  centuries  or  companies  of 
100  each.  This  smaller  division  Into  cenfuiics 
or  hundreds,  from  the  form  in  which  it  i>  exhi- 
bited as  a  constituent  of  the  larger  1  vision*, 
clearly  shows  that  6000  had  become  at  le  ist  tne 
formal  number  of  a  legion. 

The  word  legion  came  to  be  used  to  express  a 
great  number  or  multitude.  Thus,  ihe  unclean 
spirit  (Maik  v.  7),  when  asked  his  name,  an- 
swers, '  My  name  is  Legion,  for  ire  aie  man  v.' 
Many  illustrations  of  this  us^  of  the  word  might 
be  cited  from  the  Rabbinical  writers:  who  even 
apply  it  to  inanimate  objects,  as  when  they  speak 
of' '  a  legidfi  of  olives."  &c. 

LENTIL.     fAuAsHiM.] 

LEOPARD  003  nimr  or  namer ;  Cant.  iv. 
8  ;  Isa.  xi.  6  ;  Jer.  v.  G  ;  xiii.  23  ;  IIos.  xiii.  7  ; 
Hab.  i.  8;  Dan.  vii.  6)  Rev.  xiii.  2;  Ivclns. 
xxviii.  23).  Though  zoologists  differ  in  opinh  n 
respecting  the  identity  of  ti.e  leopard  and  the 
panther,  and  dispute,  supposing  them  to  he  dis- 
tinct, how  these  names  should  he  respectively 
applied,  and  by  what  m.tiks  the  animals  should 
be  distinguished,  neveitheless  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  nimr  of  the  Bible  is  that  grea 
spotted  feline  which  ancjeiitlv  infested  the  Syrian 
mountains,  and  even  now  occurs   in  the  wooded 


ranges  of  Libanus  ;   for  the  Arabs  still   use 


f  I  n.J 

i  i  ..,.-ii  ;    but   tnll  won  rx 
•liiaivc  .  whu  usually  fotmi 


ritmr,  the  same  wonl  slightly  modified,  to  del    '« 

that  animal.   Tlie  Abyss  man  nam*  dil'en  scarcely 

fi  (neither;  and  m  all  these  tongues  i'  means 

spotted.      Piglkrii,  according    to    Kr-'I'-i.  n   the 
Cnpti.-  name  j   and  in  English,  4  l«  [ami  '  hi*  I 
adopted     as     the    >  pfOfM  ttte    to 

Uith  the  Hebrew  word  and  the  Gre 

although  tin-  Latin  /'  -  n   '   found  in 

author  anterior  ro  the  t'onith  century,  and  is  de- 

lived     Ci  -  -iii    a    gltMt    ur.s'ake    ill    natuia!     hh)1 
Tlie  -aid.  or  ratlin 

it  considerably  lielow  th»*  «•  i  n  est,  I.o* 

\  •  |  v  h.-.n  v  in  proportion  t.i  it -«  hulk,     hi 

f,,rm   i       rell  known  m  tu'rcquii*  node*         n 

5e?ond  staling,  that  Mia  iri  4i  art  I  itl*  i 

rnlar,  ind  t  I     •  m<  \r  m  Red  with  wli 

ft  .in       the  otfai  the 

\  ,  1       I  |  ■         I  I  in,  «hirh 

it  gl  It    n   n   ii 

>  i'  ' 

cattle,  nnd  tometimei  •    eil  ' ■-  liusit.    lu  the  S<  rip- 
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tures  it  is  constantly  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  lion  or  the  wolf;  which  last,  if  the  hyaena  lie 
intended,  forms  a  natural  association.  There  is 
in  Asia  Minor  a  species  or  variety  of  panther, 
much  larger  than  the  Syrian,  not  unfrequent  on 
the  borders  of  the  snowy  tracts  even  of  Mount 
Iiia,  above  ancient  Troy  ;  and  the  group  of  these 
spotted  animals  is  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Southern  Asia  to  Africa.  From  several  names  of 
places,  it  appears  that,  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
Israel  it  ish  dominion,  it  was  sufficiently  numerous 
in  Palestine.  Leopard  skins  were  worn  as  a  part 
of  ceremonial  costume  by  the  suneriors  of  the 
Kgyptiau  priesthood,  and  by  other  personages  in 
Nubia;  and  the  animal'  itself  is  rej  resented  in 
the  processions  of  tributary  nations. — C.  H.  S. 

LEPROSY.  Leprosy,  or  \cirpa,  which  is  de- 
rived from  \6ttjs,  a  scale,  is  a  name  that  was 
given  by  the  Greek  physicians  to  a  scaly  disease 
of  the  skin.  During  the  dark  ages  it  was  indis- 
criminately applied  to  all  chronic  diseases  of  the 
skin,  and  more  particularly  to  elephantiasis,  to 
which  latter,  however,  it  does  not  bear  the  slightest 
resemblance.  Hence  prevailed  the  greatest  dis- 
crepancy and  confusion  in  the  descriptions  that 
authors  gave  of  the  disease,  until  Dr.  Willan  re- 
stored to  the  term  lepra  its  original  signification; 
The  disease,  as  it  is  known  at  the  present  day, 
commences  by  an  eruption  of  small  reddish  spots 
slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and 
grouped  in  a  circle.  These  spots  are  soon  covered 
by  a  very  thin,  semi-transparent  scale  or  epi- 
dermis, of  a  whitish  colour,  and  very  smooth, 
which  in  a  little  time  falls  oil',  and  leaves  the 
skin  beneath  red  and  uneven.  As  the  circles  in- 
crease in  diameter  the  skin  recovers  its  healthy 
appearance  towards  the  centre;  fresh  scales  are 
formed,  which  are  now  thicker,  and  sup .1  imposed 
one  above  the  other,  especially  at  the  edges,  so 
that  the  centre  of  the  scale  appears  to  be  de- 
pressed. The  scales  are  of  a  greyish  white  colour, 
and  have  something  of  a  micaceous  or  pearly 
lustre.  The  circles  are  generally  of  the  s;ze  of  a 
shilling  or  half-crown,  but  they  have  been  known 
to  attain  half  a  foot,  in  diameter.  The  disease 
generally  affects  the  knees  and  elbows,  but  some- 
times it  extends  over  the  whole  body  ;  in  which 
case  the  circles  become  confluent.  It.  does  not 
at  all  affect  the  general  health,  and  the  only  in- 
convenience it  causes  the  patient  is  a  slight  itch- 
ing when  the  skin  is  heated  ;  or,  in  inveterate 
cases,  when  the  skin  about  the  joints  is  much 
thickened,  it  mav  in  some  degree  impede  the  free 
motion  of  the  limbs.  It.  is  common  to  both 
sexes,  to  almost  all  ages,  and  all  ranks  of  society. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  infectious,  but  it  is  always 
difficult  to  be  cured,  and  m  old  persons,  when  it 
is  of  long  standing,  may  be  pronounced  incurable. 
It  is  commonly  met  with  in  this  country  and  in 
all  parts  of  Km  ope.  Its  systematic  name  is 
Lepra  vulgaris.  Dr.  Willan  has  described  another 
species,  which  he  observed  in  this  country,  under 
the  specific  name  of  nigricans  ;  but  there  is  still 
some  doubt  as  to  its  existence,'  and  at  any  rate  it 
must  be  of  very  rare  occurrence  The  Greeks 
distinguished  tlnee  species  of  Lepra,  the  specific 
names  of  which  were  ak<pos,  Aci/kij,  and  fi(\as. 
Now,  on  turning  to  the  Mosaic  account,  we  also 
find  three  species-  mentioned,  which  were  all  in- 
cluded under  the  generic  term  of  JYirQ  Baheret, 
X  *  bright  spot/     The  first  is  called  p*Q  Bohaq, 


which  signifies  'brightness,'  but  in  a  subordinate 
degree.     This  species  did  not  render  a  person  un- 
clean.     The    second    was    called    H3H7  mrQ, 
Baheret    lebandh,    or   a    bright    white    Baheret. 
The   third    was   firiD    n"lu2,  Baheret  kehdh,  or 
dusky  Baheret,   spreading   in    the    skin.       These 
two   last   were  also  called,  fiV"lV  Tsoraat   (i.  e. 
properly,    'a   stroke,"  as  if  a   chastisement),   and 
rendered  a   person   unclean.      The   characteristic 
marks   of  the    Baheret   lebanah    mentioned    by 
Moses,   are  a   glossy  white  and   spreading  scale 
upon  an  elevated  base,  the  elevation  depressed  in 
the  middle,  the  hair  on  the  patches  participating 
in  the  whiteness,  and  the  patches  themselves  per- 
petually   increasing.       Dr.   Good    considers    the 
Bohaq  and   the  a\<p6s  of  the  Greeks  to  he   iden- 
tical  with  the  Lepra  vulgaris,   the   Baheret  le- 
banah with   the  Aeu/07,  and  the  kehdh  and  jueAoj 
with  the  nigricans  of  Dr.  Willan  (Good's  Study 
of  Med.,  v.  590).       It  is  very   probable   that   the 
first  two  are  the  same,  and  it  is  also  probable  that 
he  is  correct  with   regard  to  the  second  two ;  for 
Celsus  mentions  that   the  Aeu/oj  was  the  most  se- 
vere of  the  three,  that  the  patches   were  whiter 
than  in  aA<p6s,  and  that- the  hairs  on  the  patches 
become  white — in  eaque  albi  pili  stint  ct  lanu- 
ffini  sifniles;  but  he  certainly  excludes  all  idea 
of  contagion  when  he  says  of  Vitiligo,  which   is 
the  generic   name  under  which    he  describes  the 
three  Greek  species,  qua mv is  per  se  nullum  peri- 
calum  ajf'ert.  tamen  est  fceda  et  ex  malo  corporis 
habit  a  Jit    (De,  Be  Medica,   v.   28).       It    must, 
however,  lie  borne  in  mind,  that  it   is  extremely 
difficult  to  determine,  even  in  our  day,  whether  an 
endemic  or  epidemic  disease  be  really  contagious; 
and  011   that  account   it   is  safer  to  suppose  that 
a  nation  lias  deceived  itself  in   believing  a  disease 
to  lie  contagious,  than  to  assume  without  further 
grounds  that  the  disease  has  changed  its  character. 
Less  can  be  said  respecting  the  identity  of  the  Bo- 
heret  kehdh  of  Moses  and  the  fxe Kas  of  the  (ireekg. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  not  only  do 
their  names  correspond,   but  each  is  classed  with 
other    species  which   respectively    resemble  each 
other.       There    are    some    other  blight    affection* 
mentioned  byname  in  Leviticus,  which  the  priest 
was  required  to  distinguish  from  leprosy,  such  as 

riNb  Seet,  h%V  Shaphdl,  pDJ  AVfcf,  |W 
S/tt'chin,  i.e.  'elevation,'  '  depressed,'  &c. :  and 
to  each  of  these  Dr.  Good  (7.  c.)  has  assigned  a 
modem  systematic  name.  But,  as  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  recognize  a  disease  otherwise  than  by 
a  description  of  its  symptoms,  we  can  have  no 
object  in  discussing  his  interpretation  of  these 
terms.  If  a  person  had  any  of  the  above  diseases 
lie  was  brought  before  the  priest  to  lie  examined. 
If  the  priest  found  the  distinctive  s:gns  of  a 
Tsordat,  or  contagious  leprosy,  the  person  was 
immediately  declared  unclean.  If  the  priest 
had  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  the  person  was 
put  under  confinement  for  seven  days,  when  he 
was  examined  a  second  time.  If  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  week  the  eruption  had  made  no 
advance,  he  was  shut  up  for  another  seven  days  ; 
and  if  then  the  disease  was  still  stationary,  and 
had  none  of  the  distinctive  signs  above  noticed, 
he  was  declared  clean  (Lev.  xiii.). 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  subjoin  a  description 
of  elephantiasis,  or  the  leprosy  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  this  is  the  disease  from  which  moot  of  the 
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prevalent  notions  concerning  leprosy  have  been 
derived,  ami  to  which  the  nolices  of  lepers  con- 
tained in  modern  books  of  travels  exclushely  refer. 
Elephantiasis  first  of  all  makes  its  appearance 
by  spots  of  a  reddish,  yellowish,  or  livid  hue, 
irregularly  disseminated  over  the  skin  and  slightly 
raised  ahove  its  surface.  These  spots  are  glossy, 
and  appear  oily,  or  as  if  'hey  were  covered  with 
varnish.  After  they  have  remained  in  this,  way 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  they  ate  succeeded 
by  an  eruption  of  tubercles.  These  are  soft, 
roundish  tumours,  varying  in  size  from  that,  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  an  olive,  and  are  of  a  reddish  or 
livid  colour.  They  aie  principally  developed  on 
the  face  and  ea-s,  but  in  the  course  of  years  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  body.  The  face  becomes 
frightfully  deformed;  t lie  forehead  is  traversed 
by  deep  lines  and  covered  with  numerous  tuber- 
cles; the  eyebrows  become  bald,  swelled,  fur- 
rowed by  oblique  lines,  and  covered  with  nipple- 
like  elevations;  the  eyelashes  fall  out,  and  the 
eyes  assume  a  fixed  and  staring  look  ;  the  lips 
are  enormous! v  thickened  and  shining:  the  beard 
falls  out;  the  chin  and  ears  are  enlarged  and 
beset  with  tubercles;  the  lobe  and  alaeof  the  nose 
■ire  frighl fully  enlarged  and  deformed  ;  the  nos- 
trils irregularly  diluted,  internally  constricted, 
and  excoriated  ;  the  voice  is  hoarse  and  nasal, 
nod  the  breath  intolerably  Tetid.  After  some 
time  g  nerally  alter  some  years,  many  of  the 
tuheicles  ulcerate,  anil  the  matter  which  exudes 
from  them  dries  to  crusts  of  a  brownish  or 
blackish  colour:  l>ut  this  process  seldom  termi- 
nates in  cicatrization.  The  extremities  are  affected 
in  I  be  same  way  as  the  f.ice.  The  hollow  if  the 
foot  is  b\veil*d  out,  so  that  the  sole  becomes  Hat  ; 
the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  greatly  impaired, 
and,  in  the  hands  and  feet,  often  entirely  lost  ; 
the  joints  of  the  toes  ulcerate  and  fill  off  one 
after  the  other:  iu$upj>or  table  factor  exhales  (rum 
the  whole  !,  ,ily.  Tlie  patient's  general  health 
is  not  affected  fa  a  consideiahle  time,  and  his 
sufferings  aie  not  always  of  the  same  intensity  as 
his    tXteinal     deformity.        Often,     however,     his 

nights  are  sleepier  or  disturbed  by  frightful 
dreams;  he  becomes  morose  and  melancholy; 
he  shuns  the  sight  i  f  the  healthy,  because  he  feels 
what  an  object  of  disgust  he  is  to  'hem.  and 
becomes  a  loathsome  burden  to  him;  or  he  falls 
into  u  stale  of  apathy,  and  after  many  \ea:s  of 
lucll  an  I  he  sinks  either  from  exhaustion, 

or  from  the  -  n  uf  intem.il  disease,    The 

G  ■ .  k«  gave  the  name  of  « lephantiasis  to  this  qjs- 
i-<  <  .hi  v  the  skin  of  the  |  erson  affected  with 
it  »;i.    t!i    .1    ■  '     ;•  .     ih.it    of  ail    elcj  h.mt, 

in  dark  <<■  o   r,  i  and   insensibility,  or, 

a^  some  have  thou  fit,  h  cause  the  hot,  after  the 
lo-,.  of  (he  ftM's,  when  the  hollow  of  the  sole  ii 
nlled   up  and   the  ankle  enlarged,  resemble*  the 

toot  |  t       Tin.  Arahn  railed  it   VJ^- 

7<4m,  w!u^h   me.iiM   'mutilation/  '  amputa- 

llt«  smaller  ine-n- 
i  ,  ibed  ,m 

a   \n  v    «i  iff  nut    one   limn    i  |i  |  h,u,- 
lli-i-,  t  .  ,4     .LjLj^Mj 

'  ft,  which  means   lift  i.ilK  '.as. 

'    •    (J    ■  -i  lliej   ntijilM  d    (his    n.m  ■ 

falh-. I     I  the    Intuit!    !:■ 

ky.  Mid     •  i  nin  a  uf  tin-    sk.u    and 


subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  le:r,  but  presents 
nothing  resembling  the  tubercles  of  elephantiasis. 
Now  the  Latin  translators  from  the  Arabic,  find- 
ing that  the  same  name  existnl  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Arabic,  translated  Da!  f'l  by  elephantiasis, 
and  thus  confounded  the  Barbadoes  Ii*g  with  the 
Arabic  G'vdha'm,  while  this  latter,  which  was  in 
reality  elephantiasis,  they  rendered  by  the  Greek 
term  lepra.  About  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
elephantiasis  spiead  itself  like  an  epidemic  over 
all  Europe,  even  as  far  north  as  the  Faroe  Islands, 
and  henceforth,  owing  to  the  above-named  mis- 
takes, every  one  became  familiar  with  leprosy 
under  the  form  of  the  tenible  disease  that  has 
just  been  described.  Leper  or  lazar-houses 
abounded  everywhere  ■  as  many  as  2000  aie  said 
to  have  existed  in  France  alone.  The  disease 
was  considered  to  be  contagious  possibly  only  on 
account  of  the  belief  that  was  entertained  resiiect- 
?ng  its  identity  with  Jewish  leprosy,  and  the 
strictest  regulations  were  enacted  for  secluding 
the  diseased  from  society.  Towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century  the  disease 
gradually  disappeared  from  Europe,  and  is  now 
conlined  to  intertropical  countries.  It  existed  in 
Faroe  as  late  as  1(170.  and  in  the  Shetland  islands 
in  1736,  long  after  it  had  ceased  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Great  Biitain.  The  best  authors  of  the 
present  day  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  disease  do. not  consider  it  to  be  con- 
tagious. There  seems,  however,  lo  be  little  doubt 
as  to  its  being  hereditary  (Good's  Study  < f  Med., 
id.421 ;  Raver,  Mai.  de  la  Peau,  ii.  296;  Simp- 
son On  the  Lepers  and  Leper  Houses  J  Scotland 
and  England,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Juuru., 
Jan.  1,  1812>— W.A.N. 

LEVI  ("V,  a  joining;  Sept.  Acvcl),  the  thiid 
son  of  Jacob  and  L<ah,  born  in  Mesopotamia 
h  c.  \1!A  (Gen.  wix.  31).  No  circumstance  is 
recorded  of  him  save  the  pari  whb.h  he  and  his 
full  brother  Simeon  took  "i  the  mas-acre  of  the 
Shechemites,  to  avenge  th*  wrong  done  to  their 
lister  Dinah  (Gen,  xxxiv.  2"),  2jB  .  This  transac- 
tion was  to  his  last  hour  ngarv'-d  l>y  Jacob  with 
al.horrence,  and  he  foiled  n  t  to  allude  to  it  in 
his  dyitig  declaration.  As  Simeon  and  Levi  weie 
united  in  that  act.  id  the  pair  arch  i  ,  liplei  them 
in  hi*  piopbecv  j    *  Accufseil  he  thrii   anger,*  for    it 

«:i-  i lerce ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  rruel  !     I 

will  diVide    them  in  Jacob,  ;ind    disperse   them  in 

Israel.'    And,  accordingly,  their  descendants  «  eie 

.iHei  !i    il  'If.  rem    M  erseil    among 

I  lie  other  tribes ;  although,  in  the  ease  i»f  1      , 
tin*  crrrse  wai  evetTtually  turned   into  i 
and  b'e-s'n,'. 

LEVI  \tii  \\   ;r;^.  j  bHj.ft;  ill,  1  •.  tx 

Ixxiv.  14;  civ.  2  .1     (  Bbbkxjoi  b, 

Cho<  00.11  y.    urn  Greet 

.'.  oin,  m  hid:  ii.  notes  ai  v  in 
animal,        •     ■  >  to  every  great 

tenant   of  .1  me 

I,  the 
rolossal  »■  1 1  • 

In  general  it  1  v  1. 

isuncfj 

.1       .      .'.  .  .       •,  .1 

in   all    id    n 
sin  h  •    11  C4i  I]  dj\  .  •  uncosv 

ill  of  the  p..\in  ot    n  ■ 

•aiioU  lv  1    the  purposes  i  I  an  ill  (*.*lv.  i^J 
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«ufl]*-<ent  authority  (o  intimidate  the  public  and 
,,iovcct  the  species,  under  the  saint iiied  pretext 
that  it  was  a  type  of  pine  water,  and  an  emblem 
of  the  importance  of  ii ligation  ;  though  the  people 
in  general  seem  ever  to  have  been  disposed  to  con- 
sider it  a  personification  of  the  destructive  prin- 
ciple A'  a  later  period  the  Egyptians,  pi\>bably 
of  suc'i  places  as  Tentyris,  where  crocodiles  were 
not  held  in  veneration,  not  only  hunted  and  slew 
them,  out  it  appears  from  a  statue  that  a  sort  of 
Bestiarii  c;  old  tame  ihem  sufficiently  to  perform 
certain  exhibitions  mounted  on  thtir  backs.  The 
intense  musky  odour  of  its  flesh  must,  have  ren- 
dered the  crocodile,  at  all  times,  very  unpalatable 
food,  but  oreast  armour  was  made  of  the  homy 
and  ridged  parts  of  its  back.  We  have  ourselves 
witnessed  a  periodical  abstinence  in  the  great  Sau- 
rians,  and  have  known  negro  women,  while  bathing, 
play  with  young  alligators;  which,  they  asserted, 
they  could  do  without  danger,  unless  they  hurt 
them  and  thereby  attracted  the  vengeance  of  the 
mother;  but  the  impunity  most  likely  resulted 
fiom  the  period  of  inactivity  coinciding  with  the 
then  state  of  the  young  animals,  or  from  the 
negro  women  being  many  in  the  water  at  the  same 
lime.  The  occurrence  took  place  at  Old  Har- 
bour, Jamaica. 

Some  misstatements  and  much  irrelevant  learn- 
ing have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Leviathan. 
Viewed  as  the  crocodile  of  the  Theliaid,  it  is  not 
clear  that,  it  symbolised*  the  Pharaoh,  or  was  a 
type  of  Egypt,  any  more  than  of  several  Roman 
colonies  (even  where  it  was  not  indigenous,  as  at 
Nismes  in  Gaul,  on  the  ancient  coins  of  which 
the  figure  of  one  chained  occurs),  and  of  cities 
in  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Africa.  lint  in  the  Prophets  and  Psalms 
there  are  passages  where  Pharaoh  is  evidently 
apostrophized  under  the  name  of  Leviathan, 
though  other  texts  more  naturally  apply  to  the 
whale,  notwithstanding  the  objections  that  have 
been  made  to  th.it  interuretation  of  the  term 
IWhai.b].—  C.  H.  S. 

LEVITES  (lW?;  Sept.  Aeurrai),  the  de- 
scendants of  Levi,  through  his  sons  Gershon, 
Kohat.h,  and  Merari,  whose  descendants  formed  so 
many  sub- tribes  or  giea't  families  of  the  general 
body.,  hi  a  narrower  sense  the  term  Levites 
designates  the  great  body  of  the  tribe  employed  in 
the  subordinate  offices  of  the  hierarchy,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  that  one  family  of  their  body — 
the  family  of  Aaron — in  which  the  priestly  func- 
tions were  vested. 

While  the  Israelites  were  encamped  before 
Mount  Sinai,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  which  Moses 
and  Aaron  belonged,  was,  by  special  ordinance 
from  the  Loid.  set  specially  apart  for  sacerdotal 
servioes,  in  the  place  of  the  fmt-born  or  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  and  families  to  whom  such  func- 
tions, according  to  ancient  usage,  belonged;  and 
which  indeed  had  alreidy  been  set  apart,  as  holy, 
iii  commemoration  of  the  first-born  of  the  Israel- 
ites having  being  spared  when  the  first-born  of  the 
Egyptians  weie  destroyed  (Num.  iii.  12,13,40-51  ; 
F.xod.  xiii.).  When  it  was  determined  to  set  apart 
a  single  tribe  of  Levi  for  this  service,  the  numbers 
of  the  first  born  in  Israel  and  of  the  tribe  selected 
were  respectively  taken,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  former  amounted  to  22.273,  and  the  latter  to 
12.000    Those  of  the  first  bo  n  beyond  the  number 
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of  the  Levites  were  then  redeemed  at.  the  rate  o' 
five  shekels,  or  1  :>s.  Gd.y  each,  and  the  mone 
assigned  to  the,  piiests.  At  the  same  time  tli 
cattle  which  the  Levites  then  happened  to  passes 
were  considered  as  equivalent  to  all  the  In  suing 
of  the  cattle  wh  eh  the  Israelites  had  ;  and,  ac 
cordingly,  the  lirsl lings  were  not.  required  f.o  l> 
brought,  as  in  subsequent  years,  to  the  alta' 
and  to  the  priesthood  (Num.  iii.  41-51/. 

In  the  wilderness  the  office  of  the  Levites  was  t< 
carry  the  Tabernacle  and  its  utensils  and  furni- 
ture from  place  to  place,  alter  they  bud  beer 
packed  up  by  the  prieds  (Num.  iv.  1-15}.  Ir 
this  service  each  or  the  tlnee  Levitical  families 
had  its  separate  depaitmeiit ;  the  Ceishonites  car- 
ried the  hangings  and  coidsof  the  Tabernacle,  ipi 
which  they  were  allowed  two  wains,  cue  i  drawn 
by  four  oxen  (Num.  in.  25,  26  ;  iv.  24-28;  vii. 
7).  The  Kohatiiitts  carried  the  ark,  the  table  of 
shew-bread,  the  candlestick,  ihe  two  altars,  and 
such  of  the  hangings  as  belonged  to  the  sanctuary  : 
for  this  they  had  ro  wains  or  oxen,  the  whole 
being  carried  upon  their  shoulders  (Num.  iii.  31  ; 
IV.  4-15:  vii.  9);  the  Merari  tes  had  charge  of  the 
substantial  parts  of  the  Tabernacle — the  boards, 
pillars,  bars,  basis,  &c,  and  also  all  the  ordinary 
vessels  of  service*  for  which  they  were  allowed 
four  wains  and  eight  oxen  (Num.  iii.  36,  37  ;  iv. 
31,  32;  vii.  8).  In  this  manner  they  proceeded 
in  all  their  journeys  ;  and  when  they  settled  in  a 
place,  and  had  elected  the  Tabernacle,  the  differ- 
ent, families  pitched  their  tents  around  it.  in  the 
following  manner :  the  Gershonites  behind  it  on 
the  west  (Num.  iii.  23),  the  Kohathites  on  the 
south  (iii.29),the  Meraiiteson  the  north  (iii.  35). 
and  the  prie-ts  on  the  east  (iii  3K).  Ttiev  all 
assisted  Aaron  and  bis  sons  in  taking  care  of,  and 
attending  on,  the  Tabernacle,  when  it  was  pitched ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  take  no  part  in  the  $c. - 
vices  of  the  altar  (xviii.  2-7). 

This  was  the  nature  of  their  service  in  the 
desert;  but  when  they  entered  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, and  the  tabernacle  ceased  to  be  migratory, 
the  range  of  their  sd  vice  was  considerably  altered. 
While  part  attended  at  the  tabernacle,  the  rest 
were  distributed  through  the  country  in  the  several 
cities  which  weie  allotted  to  them.  These  cities 
are  commonly  reckoned  forty  eight;  but  thirteen 
of  them  were  reserved  for  the  priests,  so  that  only 
thirty-five  belonged  to  the  Levites.  The  name? 
of  these  cities,  and  the  tribes  in  which  they  werf 
situated,  are  given  in  Josh.  xxi.  20-42;  1  Chron. 
VI.  64-81.  Of  the  forty  eight  cities  six  were 
cities  of  refuge  for 'the  unintentional  homicide. 
of  which  one,  Hebron,  was  a  priestly  city  (Deut. 
iv.  41-43;  Josh.  xx.  2-9). 

In  the  time  of  David,  when  the  number  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  had  much  increased,  a  third 
and  very  important  alteration  was  effected,  a? 
much,  or  more,  with  reference  to  the  Temple,  foi 
which  he  made  every  possible  pteparation,  as  foi 
the  existing  service  at  the  Tabernacle.  Whil« 
the  priests  were  divided  into  twenty-four  courses 
that  they  might  a'tend  the  Temple  in  rotator 
weekly,  a. id  only  officiate  about  two  weeks  in  th( 
year,  the  Levites  were  also  divided  into  twenty-foiu 
courses.  In  the  book  ol  Chronicles  we  have  leu* 
times  twenty- four  courses  of  Levites  mentioned 
bur  all  their  employments  are  not  distinctly 
stated  (I  (hrou.  xxiii.7-23;  xxiv.  20-31;  xxi 
1  31  ;  xxv i.  1-12).     The  most  conspicuous  clai 
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•ification  is  that  of  twenty-four  courses  of  porters 
and  servitors,  and  twenty-four  of  musicians. 

The  courses  of  the  porters  and  servitors  are 
mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  1-12;  their  different 
posts  are  stated  in  verses  13-10;  and  it.  would  ap- 
pear from  1  Chron.  xxvi.  17-19,  that  the  guard  of 
Levites  for  each  day  was  twenty-four.  In  1  Chron. 
ix.  20-34  there  are  some  further  particulars  of  the 
articles  they  had  in  charge.  It  is  clear  from  all 
this  that  the  porters  were  quite  distinct  from  the 
singers. 

The  office  of  the  porterg  was  to  open  and  shut 
the  doors  and  gates  of  the  Temple-courts,  at  which 
they  also  attended  throughout  the  day  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  any  harmful  or  unclean  person  or 
thing  (I  Chron.  xxvi.   17,   1«).     They  had  also 
the  charge  of  the  treasure-chamhers  in  their   re- 
spective wards  :  for  we  find  four  of  the  chief  porters 
holding  this  trust   in  1  Chron.  ix.  26,  and   their 
names  and  the  articles  in  their  charge  are  given 
in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  20-20;   2  Chron.  xxxi.  12-14. 
Besides  acting  as  porters  and   servants  (luring 
the  day,  we  learn  that  they  were  also  the  guards  of 
theTemple.    Minute  particulars  with  refeienceto 
the  second  Temple  are  given  by  the  Rabbinical 
aid  other  authors,  and  so  far  as  they  are  correct, 
which  they  seem  to  be  in  substance,  they  may  be 
supposed  t-j  apply  equally  well  to  the  tirst  Temple, 
fr«>m    which   they    must   have   been   in  the  main 
transmitted.      Without  entering  into  specific  de- 
tails, it  may  be  remarked   that  t lie  whole  number 
of  guprds  to  the  Temple,  at  night,   is  stated   to 
have  been  twenty-fi  mr,  of  whom  three  were  priests. 
Theoe    are   described    as    having  been  under  an 
?verseer.  called  'the  man  of  the  mountain  of  the 
louse.*    He  went  his  rounds  to  see  that  the  guards 
vere  at  tl*»ir  post-:  if  he  found  any -one  seated 
who  should  have  been  standing,  he  said  '  Peace 
be  unto  thee;'   but  if  he  found  any  one  asleep,  he 
struck    him.  and  sometimes  set  fire  to  his  clothes 
(Maimon.  Beth  Habeeh.  ch.  viii.).    This  has  been 
thought  to  throw  light   uptin    Hev.  xvi.   15.  '  Be- 
hold 1  come  as  a  thief;  bhs-ed  is  he  that  watcheth 
and  keepeth  Iris  varments,  lest  he  walk  nakeii,  and 
they  see  hi-  -limit'.' 

Bishop  LoWth  urn  La.  lxii.  6)  supposes  that 
Ps.  exxviv.  furnishes  an  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  wa'ct  mttl  "f  the  Temple  acted  dur- 
ing the-  night,  and  that  the  whole  Psalm  is  nothing 
more  than  the  alt.-nia'e  cry  of  the  two  dillerent 
Brit  adVl  retting  the  -eoond,  remind- 
ing them  of  their  'lufy,  and  the  second  answering 
l.y  a  -    l.-M, i.  • .',  Ming. 

First  therm  —  Come  on,  now,  bless  ye  Jehovah, 
all  y<>  pert  u^s  ■  f  JefooVaJh  ;   ft  who  stand  in 
the  in  iim'  i, l' .Jehovah  in  the  niirht  ; 
Lift  up  y<ni  lurid*  towardl  the  holy  place,  and 

vah. 
>.    Oftd  rht n<  u—  Jehovah   blett  thee  out  of  Zioti, 
II**  »b.it  made  heaven  and  earth.1 
The  bishop  fmtlirr  supposes   that   thr  addrett 
mid    atifWer    COTtttHu  I    fomi    which   each 

div  -  if    Hated      '•  rVali  fo  i. 

the   time    of    fhfc  nd    M    il!u<tiate«    this 

?iew  b\  H  — 

'  I'poii  thy  n.iIN.  <  )  .1.  '    have  I  anj- 

w  v 
That  ih    I  i  lien!  ihe  whole  day  m>r  the 

wlmlr  flight  ' 

>   '      to  tlw 
guard  •  :  -   of  de  T-rtv  !.•;  alt:     , 
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the  existence  of  t'ie  practice  in  the  ;ity  may  sup 
ply  an  argument  for  its  existence  in  the  Tempi*. 
We  have  thus  seen  that  one  division  of  the  Le- 
vites \vas  employed  as  porters  during  the  day.  ana 
another  as  guards  during  the  night  :  a  third  di- 
vision served  as  musicians.  A  catalogue  of  these 
is  given  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  1-9,  according  to  their 
employments;  and  another,  according  to  their 
courses,  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  9-31.  We  shall  have  to 
speak  of  Music  under  that  head,  and  need  only 
here  state  that  on  grand  occasions,  when  a  full 
band  was  formed,  the  family  of  Heman  sung  in  the 
middle  (I  Chron.  vi.  33-3^),  the  family  of  Asaph 
on  the  right  hand  (vi.  39-43),  and  the  family  of 
Ethan  on  the  left.  Tlie  ordinary  place  for  the 
musicians,  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  at  the 
east  end  of  the  court  of  the  priests,  between  the 
court  of  Israel  and  the  altar.  We  are  told,  how- 
ever, that  although  the  Levites  were  the  regular 
ministers  of  sacred  song,  other  men  of  skill  and 
note,  of  the  commonalty,  especially  such  as  weie 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  priesthood,  were 
occasionally  allowed  to  assist  in  the  instrumental 
department,  with  the  instruments  on  which  they 
excelled;  hot  that  even  these  might  not,  on  any 
account,  join  in  the  vocal' depaitment,  which  was 
considered  the  most  solemn  (T.  Bab.tu.  Eraehin, 
fol.  11;  Maimon.  Keb  Mikdash,  ch.  iii.).  This 
may  help  to  explain  or  illustrate  2  Sam.  vi   5. 

It  seems  that  the  singers  could  never  lie  under 
twelve,  because  that  number  was  particularly  men- 
tioned at  their  first  appointment '(  1  Chron  xxv. 
9);  but  there  was  no  objection  to  any  larger  niini- 
her  (Erachhi,  til  supra).  The  young  sons  of  the 
Levites  were,  on  such  occasions  only,  allowed  to 
enter  the  court  of  the  piiestsuith  their  fat  here,  that 
their  small  voices  might  relieve  the  deep  ha- 
the  men  (Gemar.  tit.  Succa/t,  on.  v.)  :  and  fortius 
anthoiity  was  sup|>osed  to  be  found  in  Ezra  iii.  0 
The  Levites  were  not  at  liberty  to  exercise  any 
proj>eilv  saceidotal  f mictions  ;  but  on  cxtraoiui- 
narv  occasions  they  were  permitted  to  assist  in 
preparing  the  saciilices.  without,  howevei.  It]  any 
wav  rone  mini,'  them-elves  with  the  blood  2 
Chron.  xxix.  31;    xxx     10,  17;    x\x\.    1    . 

In  Num.iv.  3  the  Levites  are  described  as  com- 
mencing their  actual  Mi  vice  at  tlm  t y  \  -  ai  -  «  I 
but  in  Num.  vui.  2d,  20,  twenty-  live    is    the 
mentioned;  and    in    1    Chron.  xxiii.  21.  25,   and 
Ezra    iii.    I,    twenty.      The    rea-n    of    thc>e    at>- 
jiaient  discrepancies  is,  that   from   hrenty-Hvt 
thiify  they  weie  in  the  si. it e  of  probationers,  c 
some  thing*,  but  excluded  from  i  th.  r-  ■   \l-  n  K 
on  Num.  viii.).      At  thirty  they  became  (jnalilicd 
for  every  part  of  thr  Lev  it'.  i  <•.      This  w  ,n 

under  thr  Tabernacle  ;    but  when  the  Temple  w  as 
built,  and    I  odily  strength  wiw   less  required,  the 

i  ed  fu  tw  enf  \ .    After  flffj  '  ej 
no  lunger  railed  upon  I  •  -.  r\  - 

gallon  ;    but    they    might  attend    if   thev    thought 
prop*  r,  and  perform1  any  mual  ttt\   i  t  w  hicii  \\  g| 

not  considered  bufdfneome.     Tl  us.  j    i  .  wilder- 

.  they  cen-eil  at  that  a    •    I  ,'T  .  f 

the  burden*  when  the  nik  and  Tabernacle 

\,  .. 

ipurt 

M  sacred    dot  e*,    | |  ,-    <  ■ 

dbtl*  fiat.-d     i 

\  i  m   \  I  I 

irvt-e  thtM  inducted    into  their   j*»r- 
ticttUi  office}  and,  in  latrr  timr«,  when  any  one 
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became  of  age,  it  was  sufficient  for  his  admission 
to  prove  that  he  belonged  to  a  Levitical  family, 
and,  probably,  to  oiler  some  trifling  sacrifice.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Levites,  when  at  home, 
had  any  particular  dress  to  distinguish  them  from 
their  countrymen  ;  nor  is  there  any  positive  evi- 
dence that  they  had  any  distinctive  garb,  even 
when  on  actual  service  at  the  tabernacle  or 
temple.  Josephus  (A?itiq.  xx.  9)  relates,  that 
only  six  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  the  Romans,  the  Levites  were  allowed  by 
Agrippa  to  wear  a  linen  tunic,  like  the  priests — 
an  innovation  with  which  the,  latter  were  highly 
displeased.  •  This  shows  that  the  dress  of  the 
Levites,  even  when  on  duty,  had  not  previously 
been  in  any  respect  similar  to  that  of  the  priests. 
The  subsistence  of  the  Levites  was  provided  for 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  consisted,  first,  of  a 
compensation  for  the  abandonment  of  their  right 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  and, 
secondly,  of  a  remuneration  for  their  services  in 
their  official  capacity  as  devoted  to  the  services  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  territorial  compensation  lay 
in  the  48  cities  which  were  granted  to  the  whole 
tribe,  including  the  priests.  These  cities  were 
scattered  among  the  different  tribes,  as  centres  of 
instruction,  and  had  1000  square  cubits,  equal  to 
above  305  English  acres,  attached  to  each  of  them, 
to  serve  for  gardens,  vineyards,  and  pasturage. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  alone  could  not 
have  been  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  one-twelfth  of  tlie  soil,  seeing  that,  the  produce 
of  305  acres  could  not  in  any  case  have  sufficed 
for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities. 
The  further  provision,  therefore,  which  was  made 
for  them  must  be  regarded  as  partly  in  compen- 
sation for  their  sacrifice  of  territory,  although  we 
are  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  primarily  intended 
as  a  remuneration  for  the  dedication  of  their 
services  to  the  public.  This  provision  consisted 
of  the  tithe,  or  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  grounds 
.allotted  to  the  other  tribes.  The  simplest  view  of 
this  payment  is  to  regard  it,  first,  as  the  pro- 
duce of  about  as  much  land  as  the  Levites 
would  have  been  entitled  to  if  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  regard  to  territory  as  the  other  tribes; 
and  also  as  the  produce  of  so  much  more  land, 
which  the  other  tribes  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  its 
not  having  been  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  In 
giving  the  produce  of  this  land  to  the  Levites  the 
Israelites  were  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  simply 
releasing  them  from  the  cares  of  agriculture,  to 
enable  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  land  which  produced  the  tithe 
was  just  so  much  land  held  by  the  other  tribes 
in  their  behalf;  and  the  labour  of  cultivating 
this  land  was  the  salary  paid  to  the  Levites  for 
their  official  services.  The  tenth  was  paid  to  the 
whole  tribe  of  Levi ;  but  as  the  Levites  had  to  give 
out  of  tli is  one-tenth  to  the  priests,  their  own  allow- 
ance was  only  nine-tenths  of  the  tenth.  A  more 
particular  account  of  tithes  belongs  to  another 
head  [Tithes].  The  Levites  had  also  a  certain 
interest  in  the  '  second  tithe,'  being  the  portion 
which,  after  the  first  tithe  hal  been  paid,  the 
cultivator  set  apart  for  hospitable  feasts,  whjch 
were  held  at  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  i»  two 
out  of  three  years,  but  in  the  third  year  at  home. 
Thi»  interest,  however,  extended  no  further  than 
that  the  offerer  was  particularly  enjoined  to  invite 
the  prieaU  and  Levites  to  sucli  feasts. 


The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  m  mhfs  of 
the  Levites  occurs  at  their  first  separation  in  the 
desert,  when  there  were  22,300,  of  a  month  old 
and  upwards ;  of  whom  8580  were  fit  for  service, 
or  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50  (Ni  m.  iii.  22. 
28,  34;  iv.  2,  34-49).  Thirty-eight  years  after, 
just  before  the  Israelites  entered 'Canaan,  they  had 
increased  to  23,000,  not  one  of  whom  had  been 
born  at  the  time  of  the  former  enumeration 
(Num.  xxvi.  57,  62-65).  About  460  years 
after  the  entry  into  Canaan  (b.c.  1015)  they  were 
again  numbered  by  David,  a  little  before  his 
death,  and  were  found  to  have  increased  to  38.000 
men  fit  for  Levitical  service — of  whom  24,000 
were  '  set  over  the  work  of  the  Lord,"  G0C0  were 
officers  and  judges,  4000  were  porters,  and  4000 
were  musicians  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  3,  4,  5).  If  the 
same  proportion  then  existed  between  those  come 
of  age  and  those  a  month  old  which  existed  when 
the  tribe  quitted  Egypt,  the  entire  number  of  the 
Levitical  body,  in  the  time  of  David,  must  have 
been  96,433. 

After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  those  of  the 
Levites  who  resided  in  the  territories  of  those 
tribes,  having  resisted  the  request  of  Jeroboam  to 
transfer  their  services  to  his  idolatrous  establish- 
ments at  Dan  and  Bethel,  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  possessions  and  join  their  brethren  in  Judah 
and  Benjamin  (2  Chron.  xi.  12,  13,  14  ;  xiii.  9); 
and  this  concentration  of  the  Levitical  body  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  must  have  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  its  condition  and  history. 
That  kingdom  thus  actually  consisted  of  three 
tribes — Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi, — of  which 
one  was  devoted  to  sacerdotal  uses.  This  altered 
position  of  the  Levites — after  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  most  of  their  cities,  and  the  tithes  from 
ten  of  the  tribes  were  cut  off — presents  a  subject 
for  much  interesting  investigation,  into  which  we 
cannot  enter.  Their  means  must  have  been  much 
reduced;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Judah  and 
Benjamin  alone  were  able,  even  if  willing,  to  un- 
dertake the  support  of  the  whole  Levitical  body 
on  the  same  scale  as  when  toe  dues  of  all  Israel 
flowed  into  its  treasuries.  In  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Judah  the  Levites  appear  less  frequently 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  chiei 
public  measure  in  which  they  were  engaged  was 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  David  in  the  person 
of  young  Joash  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1-11) ;  which 
may  be  regarded  as  mainly  the  work  of  the  Le- 
vitical body,  including  the  priests. 

Under  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  only  311  Levites, 
according  to  Eira  (ii.  40-42),  or  350.  according 
to  Nehemiah  (vii.  43-45),  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  to  Jerusalem.  This  is  Jess  surprising  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear;  for  if,  before  the  cajr- 
tivity,  the  great  body  of  them  had  been  in  strait- 
ened.circumstances  and  without  fixed  possessions 
in  Judah,  it  was  only  consistent  with  human  pru- 
dence that  those  who  had,  in  all  probability,  com- 
fortably settled  themselves  in  Babylon,  should 
not  be  anxious  to  return  in  such  numbers  to  Pa- 
lestine as  were  likely  to  produce  similar  e fleets. 
A  few  more  are  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  24-26. 
Those  who  did  return  seem  to  have  hail  no  very 
correct  notion  of  their  obligations  and  duties;  for 
there  were  many  who  formed  matrimonial  alii* 
ances  with  the  idolaters  of  the  land,  and  thereby 
corrupted  both  their  morab  and  genealogies.  But 
they  were  prevailed   upon   to  reform  this  atu*e; 
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and,  as  a  token  of  obedience,  signed  the  national 
covenant  with  Nehemiah,  and  abode  at  Jerusalem 
to  influence  others  bv  their  authority  and  ex- 
ample (Neh.  x.  9-13  ;"xi.  15  19). 

The  Levires  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  and  very  slightly  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Luke  x.  32;  John  i.  19;  Acts  iv.  36); 
but  the  'scribes'  and  the  'lawyers,1  so  often 
named  in  the  Gospels,  are  usually  supposed  to 
haxe  belonged  to  them. 

It  would  be  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  the 
duties  of  the  Levirical  body  if  we  regarded  them 
as  limited  to  their  services  at  the  sanctuary.  On 
the  contrary,  we  see  in  their  establishment  a  pro- 
vision for  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  which  no  ancient 
lawgiver  except  Moses  ever  thought  of  attending  to. 
Hut  that  this  was  one  principal  object  for  which 
a  twelfth  of  the  population — the  tribe  of  Levi 
— was  set  apart,  is  clearly  intimated  in  Dent, 
xxxii.  9,  10  :  'They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judg- 
ments and  Israel  thy  law  ;  they  shall  put  incense 
before  thee,  and  whole  burnt  sacrifice  upon  thine 
altar.'  They  were  to  read  the  volume  of  the  law 
publicly  every  seventh  year  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (l)eut.  xxxi.  10-13).  'This  public  and 
solemn  periodical  instruction,'  observes  Dean 
Graves  {Lectures,  p.  170),  « though  eminently 
useful,  was  certainly  not  the  entire  of  their  duty  ; 
they  were  bound  from  the  spirit  of  this  ordinance 
to  take  care  that  at  all  times  the  aged  should  he 
improved  and  the  children  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  God,  the  adoration  of  his 
majesty,  and  the  observance  of  his  law  ;  and  for 
this  purjx)se  the  peculiar  situation  and  privileges 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  as  regulated  by  the  divine 
appointment,  admirably  fitted  them.  Possessed 
of  no  landed  property,  and  supported  by  the  tithes 
and  offerings  which  they  received  in  kind,  they 
were  little  occupied  with  labour  or  secular  care; 
deriving  their  maintenance  from  a  source  which 
would  necessarily  fail  if  the  worship  of  God  were 
ctedj   -hey  were  deeply  interested    in   their 

support.  Their  cities  being  dispersed  through  nil 
the  tribes,  and  their  families  permitted  to  inter- 
marry with  all,  they  were  everywhere  at  hand  to 
admonish  and  instruct  ;  exclusively  possessed  of 
the  high  priesthood,  as  well  as  of  all  other  reli- 
gious offices,  and  associated  with  the  high-pi 
and  judge  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  umd 

with    the   elders   of  every  city  in    the  inferior  tii- 
bunaJs,  and    guardians    of    the    cities    of  ret" 
where  those  who  were  guilty  of  homicide  fled 
an  asylum,  they  must  have  acquired    stich  hifhi- 
'■nee  ,  among  the  people  as  we're  ne- 

oetaari  I Sure  attention  to  then   msTrucfii 

and    they    were    led    tO    itudj  the    Miles    </f   ukh.i1 

conduct,  tie-  principles  of  equity,  and,  above1  all, 

die     M  <,  iiTim,  J     l,,,t 

they  were  nof    laid    tinder    any   \  on  s  of   celih.i 
or    monastic    austerity  |  nd    thug 

abstracted   from   the   ml  an  !    feelings   of 

social  life.     Tims  circumstaricn),   I  as- 

suredly *  ell  calculated  to  answer tpe  nurprav 

luii  m,  to  preserve  and   consolidate  the 
onii  o  of  all  die  ol  .  and  to  instruct  and 

forward  thr  poor  in  It  no  virtue,  and  j  etv  ' 

{! '    '""  i,   |p     109  17  1;    Hrown's  Anfi'j 
#)1  •'*>  17  ;    (tod  .v\  n's    Mfars    m  i      5  ; 

Wil      ■.    DuMeri     I !    <!.-    I  /,■  •  tuUtar. 

■flft.  Ooodwsal    \t„tr$  tt  Aar>n,  Jennings,    in 
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tiquities,  pp.  1*4-206;  Carpzov,  Apparat.  Cffil 
see  Index  ;  Saubert,  Comm.  de  Saccrdot.  et  Sticri* 
Hrpbr.  personis,  Opp.  p.  2S3.  sqq.  ;  Gramberg, 
Rrit.  Gesch.  der  Religioiisideen  des  Alien  Test. 
vol.  i.  c.  3). 

LKVITICUS,  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  is  called 
K")i??}»  and  is  the  third  book  of  Moses. 

Contents. —  Leviticus  contains  the  fuither 
statement  and  development  of  the  Sinaitio  I<  gig- 
lation,  the  l)eginnings  of  which  are  described  in' 
Exodus.  It  exhibits  the  historical  progress  ot 
this  legislation;  consequently  we  must  not  expect 
to  find  the  laws  detailed  in  it  in  a  systematic 
form.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  order 
observed,  which  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  snl>- 
ject,  and  of  which  the  plan  may  easily  he  per- 
ceived. The  whole  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  contents  of  Exodus,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
book  that  sanctuary  is  described  with  which  all 
external  worship  was  connected  (Exod.  xxw- 
xl.).  Leviticus  begins  by  d?seribing  the  worship 
itself.  First  are  stated  the  laws  concerning  sacri- 
fices (oh.  i.-vii.).  In  this  section  \s  first described 
the  general  quality  of  the  sacrifices,  which  are 
divided  into  bloody  and  unbloody;  sccondhjy 
their  aim  and  objkct,  according  to  which  they 
are  either  TiiANK-oHi-KiiiNos  or  sin-ofkkiunus  ; 
and  lastly,  the  time,  place,  and  mannek  in 
which  they  should  be  made. 

Then  f. Hows  a  description  of  the  manner  ii. 
which  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  consecrated  as 
priests,  and  how.  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  glory,  they  were  ordained  to  be  mediators 
between  God  and  his  people  (ch.  viii.-ix.).  As1 
formerly  the  ingratitude  of  the  people  had  been 
severely  punished  (Exod.  xxxii.  sq.),  so  now  the 
dis  ibedience  of  the  priests  was  visited  with  signal 
marks  of  the  divine  displeasure  (Lev.  x.).  On 
this  occasion  were  given  several  laws  concerning 
the  requisites  of  the  sacerdotal  office. 

The  fheocrktieal  sanctity  of  the  nation  a  ■ 
intimately  connected  with  the  existence  rt'  the 
sanctuary.  Every  subject,  indeed,  connected 
with  the  sanctuary  was  intended  to  uphold  a  Strict 
separation  between  Kof.1  and  imuuy  tii  | 
The  whole  theocratical  life  was  based  on  a  Strict 
separation  c>t"  things  unclean  from  tilings  <  i  r.  •.  n. 
which  alone  were  offered  to  God  and  might  ap- 
h  the  sanctuary.  The  whole  Creation,  and 
.illy  all  animal  life,  should,  like  man  him- 
self, beat  testimony  to  the  defilement   result 

frdm  sin.  and    to    its    opposite,  \  ir.  the  holiness  ,,f 
the  Lord  (ch.  xi.-xv.). 

The   great   resist    i  f  nt  formal,  as  it 

the  central   point   of  the  national   sanctity, 
this   feast  being  appointed    to   reconcile  t!  . 
I  .Topic  to  God,  ami  to  purify  the   sanctu.uv 
AM  preceding  institutions,  all  sacrifices  and  ;  • 
tica'ions,   receive    their  OMnplsjften   m   the      r.  it 
■  I  raei'i  atonement    ch.  w  I 
Ti  t  so  m   that   the  sanetuai »  i 

made    the    i-.isitivk   central    point    of   f 1 1 . -    a 

,  or  of  national  holiness;  but  if  wm»  t"  I* 
inculcated    NftOATifBLi    alto,  ili.it    ill   worship 

Should    br    coil!;        |  ,t 

ii  It lIU    D*   oil. -n-.l    r'  iu\ 

•i    diu<T«  should   thereby  strike   root  agsjisj 
(ch.  v\ 
Tb  '  of  deserting  Jehovah  anil  hitwsj 

■hip    would    bf    increased    oft«T     (It    rotiunfil    at 
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Canaan,  when  the  Israelites  should  inhabit  a 
country  surrounded  by  pagans.  The  following 
chapters  (xviii.-xx.)  refer  to  the  very  important 
relation  in  which  Israel  stood  to  the  surrounding 
tribes,  and  the  positive  motive  for  separating 
them  from  all  other  nations  ;  to  the  necessity  of 
extirpating  the  Canaanites;  and  to  the  whole  posi- 
tion which  the  people  of  the  Lord  should  occupy 
with  reference  to  paganism.  Chapter  xviii.  begins 
with  the  description  of  those  crimes  into  which  the 
people  might  easily  be  misled  by  the  influence 
of  their  pagan  neigh  hours,  viz.  fornication,  con- 
tempt of  parents,  idolatry,  &c. 

The  priests  were  specially  appointed  to  lead 
the  nation  by  their  good  example  scrupulously 
to  avoid  every  thing  pagan  and  unclean,  and 
thus  to  testify  their  faithful  allegiance  to  Jehovah 
(ch.  xxi.-xxii.  16).  It  is  particularly  inculcated 
that  the  sacrifices  should  be  without  blemish; 
and  this  is  made  a  means  of  separating  the  Israel- 
ites from  all  pagan  associations  and  customs  (ch. 
xxii.  17-33).  But  the  strongest  bulwark  erected 
against  pagan  encroachments  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  solemn  religious  meetings,  in  which  the 
attention  of  the  people  was  directed  to  the  central 
p  lint  of  national  religion,  and  which  theocra- 
tically  consecrated  their  whole  proceedings  to  the 
worship  of  God.  This  was  the  object  of  the  laws 
relating  to  fasts  (ch.  xxiii.).  These  laws  divided 
the  year  into  sacred  sections,  and  gave  to  agri- 
cultural life  its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 
works  of  God,  and  its  peculiarly  theocratic  cha- 
racter, in  contradistinction  to  all  pagan  worship, 
which  is  merely,  bent  upon  the  symbolisation  of 
the  vital  powers  of  nature. 

In  ch.  xxiv.  19  follows  the  law  concerning  the 
preparation  of  the  sacred  oil,  and  the  due  setting 
forth  of  the  shew-bread.  Although  this  is  in  con- 
nection with  ch.  xxii.  17,  sq.,  it  is  nevertheless 
judiciously  placed  after  ch.  xxiii.,  because  it 
refers  to  the  agricultural  relation  of  the  Israelites 
to  Jehovah  stated  in  that  chapter..  The  Mosaical 
legislation  is  throughout  illustrated  by  facts,  and 
its  power  and  significance  are  exhibited  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  subdues  all  subjective  arbi- 
trary opposition.  So  the  opposition  of  the  law  to 
paganism,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  every 
approach  to  pagans,  are  illustrated  by  the  history 
01  a  man  who  sprang  from  a  mixed  marriage, 
wiio  cuised  Jehovah,  and  was  stoned  as  Jehovah 
directed  (ch.  xxiv.  10-2-1). 

Tjie  insertion  of  this  fact  in  its  chronological 
place  slightly  interrupts  the  order  of  the  legal  de- 
finitions. The  law  concerning  the  Sabbath  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  which  follow  it,  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  laws  which  precede.  For  the 
Sabbatical  law  completes  the  declaration  that 
Jehovah  is  the  real  proprietor  and  landlord  of 
Canaan,  to  whom  belong  both  the  territory  and 
its  inhabitants  ;  a:ul  whose  right  is  opposed  to  all 
occupation  of  the  country  by  heathens  (ch.  xxv.). 

This  section  is  concluded  with  the  fundamental 
position  of  the  law,  viz.  that  Jehovah,  the'  only 
true  and  living  God,  will  bless  his  faithful  people 
who  heartily  keep  his  law;  and  will  curse  all  who 
despise  him  and  transgress  his  la"w  (ch.  xxvi.). 

After  it.  has  thus  been  explained  how  the 
people  might  be  considered  to  be  the  owners  of 
the  country,  there  appropriately  follows  the  law 
concerning  several  possessions  which  were  more 
•Kclusively  consecrated  to  Jehovah,  or  which,  like 


the  first-born,  belonged  to  him  without  being 
specially  offered.  The  whole  concludes  with  an 
appendix  embracing  the  law  concerning  vowi 
and  tithes,  with  a  manifest  reference  to  toe  pre- 
ceding parts  of  the  legislation  (ch.  xxvii.  17-24). 
Authenticity.  —  The  arguments  by  which 
the  unity  of  Leviticus  has  been  attacked  are  very 
feeble.  Some  critics,  however,  such  as  De  Wette, 
Gramberg,  Yatke,  and  others,  have  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  laws  contained 
in  Leviticus  originated  in  a  period  much  later 
than  is  usually  supposed.  But  the  following 
observations  sufficiently  support  their  Mosaical 
origin,  and  show  that  the  whole  of  Leviticus  is 
historically  genuine.  The  laws  in  ch.  i.-vii.  con- 
tain manifest  vestiges  of  the  Mosaical  period. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  Exodus,  when  the  priests 
are  mentioned,  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  named  ;  as, 
tor  instance,  in  ch.  i.  4,  7,  8,  11,  &c.  The  taber- 
nacle is  the  sanctuary,  and  no  other  place  of  wor- 
ship  is   mentioned  anywhere.     Expressions   like 

the  following  constantly  occur,  "WlD  ?HN  "OS/5, 
before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  or 
*iyiD  /HX  nn3,  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  (ch.  i.  3;  iii.  8,  13,  &c).  The 
Israelites  are  always  described  as  a  congregation 
(ch  iv.  13,  sq.),  under  the  command  of  the 
rnyn  "OpT,  elders  of  the  congregation  (ch.  iv. 
15),  or  of  a  N^O,  rtder  (ch.  iv.  22).  Every  thing 
has  a  reference  to  life  in  a  camp,  and  that  camp 
commanded  by  Moses  (ch.  iv.  12.  21;  vi.  11;. 
xjv.  8;  xvi.  26,  28).  A  later  writer  could 
scarcely  have  placed  himself  so  entirely  in  the 
times,  and  so  completely  adopted  the  m  des  of 
thinking  of  the  age,  of  Moses  :  especially  if,  as 
has  been  asserted,  these  laws  gradually  sprung 
from  the  usages  of  the  people,  and  were  written 
down  at  a  later  period  with  the  object  of  sanction- 
ing them  by  the  authority  of  Moses.  They  sc 
entirely  befit  the  Mosaical  age,  that,  in  order  to 
adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  any  later  pe-# 
riod,  they  must  have  undergone  some  modifica- 
tion, accommodation,  and  a  peculiar  mode  of  in- 
terpretation. This  inconvenience  would  have  been 
avoided  by  a  person  who  intended  to  forge  laws 
in  favour  of  the  later  modes  of  Levitical  worship. 
A  forger  would  have  endeavoured  to  identify  the 
past  as  much  as  possible  with  the  present. 

The  section  in  ch.  viii.-x.  is  said  to  have  a 
mythical  colouring.  This  assertion  is  grounded 
on  the  miracle  narrated  in  ch.  ix.  24.  But  what. 
could  have  been  the  inducement  to  forge  this 
section?  It  is  said  that  the  priests  invented  it  in 
order  to  support,  the  authority  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  by  the  solemn  ceremony  of  Aaron's  con- 
secration. But  to  such  an  intention  the  nar- 
ration of  the  crime  committed  by  Nadab  and 
Abihu  is  strikingly  opposed.  Even  Aaron  him- 
self here  appears  to  be  rather  remiss  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law  (comp.  x.  lb,  sq.,  with  iv. 
22,  sq.).  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  forgery 
arose  from  an  opposite  or  anti-hierarchical  ten- 
dency. The  fiction  would  thus  appear  to  have 
been  contrived  without  any  motive  which  could 
account  for  its  origin. 

In  ch.  xv ii.  occurs  the  law  which  forbids  the 
slaughter  of  any  beast,  except  at  the  sanctuary. 
This  law  could  not  be  strictly  *ept  in  Palestine, 
and  had  therefore  to  undergo  some  modification 
(Deut.  xii.).     Our  opponents  cannot  show  au» 
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rationa1  inducement  for  contriving  such  a  fiction. 
The  law  (ch.  xvii.  6,  7)  is  adapted  to  the  nation 
only  while  emigrating  from  Egypt.  It  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  law  to  guard  the  Israelites  from  falling 
into  the  temptation  to  imitate  the  Egyptian  rites 
and  sacrifices  ottered  to  he-goats,  D^yt^;  which 
word  signifies  a'lso  dem  >ns  represented  under  the 
form  of  he-goafs,  and  which  were  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  desert  (comp.  Jablonsky,  Pantheon 
JEgyptiacuniy  i.  272,  sq.). 

The  laws  concerning  food  and  purifications  ap- 
pear especially  important  if  we  remember  that  the 
people  emigrated  from  Egypt.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  these  laws  is  undoubtedly  Mosaical, 
but  in  the  individual  application  of  them  there 
is  much  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  Egypt. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  Lev.  xviii.  sq.,  where 
the  lawgiver  has  manifestly  in  view  the  two  op- 
posite*, Canaan  and  F.gypt.  That  the  lawgiver 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Egypt,  is  proved 
by  such  remarks  as  those  about  the  Egyptian  mar- 
riages with  sisters  (ch.  xviii.  3);  a  custom  which 
Stands  as  an  exception  among  the  prevailing  habits 
of  antiquity  (I)iodorus  Siculus,  i.  27  ;  Pausa- 
nias,  Attica,  i.  7), 

The  book  of  Leviticus  lias  a  prophetical  cha- 
racter. The  lawgiver  represents  to  himself  the 
future  history  of  his  iieople.  This  prophetical 
character  is  especially  manifest  in  chs.  xxv.,  xxvi., 
where  the  law  appears  in  a  truly  sublime  anil  di- 
vine attitude,  and  when  its  predictions  refer  to  the 
•wh(He  futurity  of  the  nation.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  that  these  were  vaticinia  ex  eventu.  unless  we 
would  assert  that  this  book  was  written  at  the  close 
of  Israelitish  history.  We  must  rather  grant  that 
passages  like  this  are  the  real  basis  on  which  the 
authority  of  later  prophets  is  chiefly  built.  Such 
) ■;; ■s.ige-;  prove  also,  in  a  striking  manner,  (hat  the 
lawgiver  had  not  merely  an  external  arm,  but  that 
his  law  had  a  deeper  purpose,  which  was  clearly 
Understood  by  libses  himself.  That  purpose  was 
to  regulate  the  national  life  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
to  Consecrate  the  whole  nation  to  God.  See  espe- 
cially ch.  xxv.  18,  sq. 

But    (his    ideal    tendency  of  the   law   docs   not 

]>rectude  its  applicability  to  matters  of  fact.  The 
,iw  had  not  merely  an  iilvjil,  but  also  a  rrnl  cha- 
racter,  evidenced  by  its  rcl.it  ion  to  tlie  faithlessni  u 
and  disobedience  or  the  nation.  The  whole  future 
history  ai' t\n  covenant  people  Was  regulated  by 
the  law,  which  ha-  manifested  its  eternal  power 
and  truth  in  the  h  J  story  of  tii«-  people  of  Israel. 
Although  this  lection  h.j*  a  general  bearing,  it  is 
nevertheless  manifest  tli.it  it  originated  in 
tunc,  of  Mosi  .  V'  a  later  period,  for  instance, 
it  would  have  Lvu  Impracticable  to  nromuli 

law  concerning  tlie  Sabbath  and  (lie  year  of 

Jubilee:  Toi  it  was  soon  sufficiently  proved,  how 

fa   the    nation    in    real  ft)    remained  behind  the 

i  the  law.    The  sabbatical  law  I 

i  me  when  tlie  whole  legislation, 

lU  its  I  .  \ ,  ua.i.    (Jin  ctly    ciMiimuni- 

'      d  to  tlie  people,  in  such  a  manner  as  tu aft 
penetrate,  and  Command. 

The  principal  works  to  be  consulted  with  if* 
fcwmce    to    Leviticus   u.il    be  found    inula    the 

unit  l.'l'i\iuinn.     H     \.  < '    H. 

LIU  VMS.    ,,     J.!in.\<)\    -i;-^ 
lavot  ,  tlie  I .  it  in,  oi 
»  fcmg  i  (fountains  on  t ).<  northern  !•■  rd<  i 


of  Palestine.  The  term  Libanus  is  more  ccn» 
venient  in  use  than  the  Hebrew  form  Lebanon, 
as  enabling  us  to  distinguish  the  parallel  ranges 
of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  which  have  no 
such  distinctive  names  in  connection  with  the 
Hebrew  designation.  Lebanon  seems  to  be  ap- 
plied in  Scripture  to  either  or  both  of  these  ranges  : 
and  we  shall  also  use  it  in  this  general  sense  :  but 
Libanus  means  distinctively  the  westernmost  of 
those  ranges,  which  faces  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Anti-Libanus  the  eastern,  facing  the  plain  of  Da- 
mascus; in  which  sense  these  names  will  be  used 
in  this  article.  The  present  inhabitants  of  the 
country  have  found  the  convenience  of  distin- 
guishing these  parallel  ranges;  and  give  to  Li- 
banus the  name  of  '  Western  Mountain'  ('Jebel 
esh-Sharki),  and  to  Anti-Libanus  that  of 'Eastern 
Mountain1  (Jebel  el-Gharbi)  ;  although  Jebel 
Libnari  (the  same  name  in  fact  as  Lebanon') 
occurs  among  the  Arabs  with  special  reference 
to  tlie  eastern  range. 

These  two  great  ranges,  which  together  form 
the  Lebanon  of  Scripture,  commence  about  the 
parallel  of  Tripoli  (hit.  34°  28'),  run  in  a 
general  direction  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  through 
about  one  degree  of  latitude,  and  form,  at  their 
southern  termination,  the  natural  frontier  of 
Palestine.  These  parallel  ranges  enclose  be 
tween  them  a  fertile  and  well-watered  valley, 
averaging  about  fifteen  miles  in  width,  which  is 
the  Code-Syria  (Hollow  Syria)  of  the  ancients, 
but  is  called  by  the  present  inhabitants,  by  way  of 
pre-eminence,  El-Bekaa,  or  '  the  Valley,"  which 
is  watered  through  the  greater  portion  of  its  Length 
by  the  river  Litany,  the  ancient  Leontcs. 

Nearly  opposite  Damascus  the  Anti-Libanus 
separates  into  two  ridges,  which  diverge  some- 
what, and  enclose  the  feitile  VYady  et  Teim. 
The  easternmost  of  these  two  ridges,  which  has 
already  been  pointed  out  as  the  Ilcrinon  of  Scrip- 
ture  [Hkrmon ],  Jebel  esh -Sheikh,  continues,  .is 
S. \\\.  couise,  and  is  the  proper  prolongation  of 
Anti-Libanus.  From  the  base  of  the  higher 
part  of  this  ridge,  a  low  broad  spur  or  mountainous 
tract  runs  off  towards  the  south,  forming  the 
Ingll  land  which  shuts  in  the  basin  and  Lake  of 
el-Hulch  on  the  east.      This    tract   is  called    Jebel 

Heish,  the  higher  portion  of  which  terminates  at 
Tel    el-T^araS,    nearly  thiec   hours   north  of  1 
The  other    ridge   of  Anti-Libanus  fakes  a   more 
westerly  direction.     It   is  long,  low,  and  l««vel; 

and    continue,    to    binder    tin-    lower    put     ol 
great    val!e\    (if   Bekaa,    until    it    m<  ins   1,1    unite 
with  the  higher  bluffs  and  spurs  &f  1.-  ban  on, 
thus  entirely  to  close  that  valley.     lufact,  onlj  a 
narrow  gorge   Is  here  left   lietwecn  -   in 

eat   height,  tin  ougu    u  hi.  : 
Li  tail)  finds   (<  ua\    down   to  the  sea,   liorth  .>t 
Tyre.     The   cliaiu    of    Lebanon,    oi   at   least 
hi  gin  .    to    terminal* 

Ik.' i i it    uhcie    it    ii  thus  broken    through  I  \ 
alaii  v .       But   a     I  'load    and    low  it  | 

tract  <o'i(;toi(s  biwardi  the  south,  bord«*i  ny  Ihe 

I    i      ii      f    (lie     Huleh    on    the     u  .     i  I  ' 

u    about    Safftl        I.       '     ^    i    . 

i  he  mow    •       -     • 
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the  mountains  of  Syria.  In  Lebanon  it  has 
generally  a  whitish  hue,  and  from  the  aspect 
which  the  range  thus  bears  in  the  distance,  in  its 
cliffs  and  naked  parts,  the  name  of  Lebanon 
(which  signifies  'white')  has  been  supposed  to  be 
derived  ;  but  others  seek  its  origin  in  the  snows 
which  rest  long  upon  its  summits,  and  perpetu- 
ally upon  the  highest  of  them. 

Of  the  two  ranges,  that  of  Libanus  is  by  far  the 
highest.  Its  uppermost  ridge  is  marked  by  a 
line,  drawn  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hours' 
journey  from  the  summit,  above  which  all  is 
barren  (Burckhardt,  p.  4)  :  but  the  slopes  and 
valleys  below  this  line  afford  pasturage,  and 
are  capable  of  cultivation,  by  reason  of  the  nume- 
rous springs  which  are  met  with  in  all  directions. 
Cultivation  is,  however,  chiefly  found  on  the  sea- 
ward slopes,  where  numerous  villages  flourish, 
and  every  inch  of  ground  is  turned  to  account  by 
the  industrious  natives,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
natural  levels,  construct  artificial  terraces  in 
order  to  prevent  the  earth  from  being  swept  away 
by  the  winter  rains,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
retain  the  water  requisite  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
crops  (Burckhardt,  pp.  19,  20,  23).  When  one 
looks  upward  from  below,  the  vegetation  on  these 
terraces  is  rjot  visible;  so  that  the  whole  moun- 
tain appears  as  if  composed  only  of  immense 
rugged  masses  of  naked  whitish  rock,  traversed  by 
deep  wild  ravines,  running  down  precipitously 
to  the  plain.  No  one  would  suspect  among 
these  rocks  the  existence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
thrifty  villages,  and  a  numerous  population  of 
mountaineers,  hardy,  industrious,  and  brave 
(Robinson,  iii.  440).  Here,  amidst  the  crags  of 
the  rocks,  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  re- 
nowned cedars  ;  but  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
firs,  oaks,  brambles,  mulberry -trees,  fig-trees,  and 
vines  (Volney,  i.  272). 

Although  the  general  elevation  of  Anti-Libanus 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Libanus,  the  easternmost 
of  the  branches  into  which  it  divides  towards  its 
termination  (Jebel  esh-Sheikh)  rises  loftily,  and 
overtops  all  the  other  summits  of  Lebanon.  Our 
information  respecting  Anti-Libanus  is  less  dis- 
tinct than  that  concerning  the  opposite  range.  It 
appears,  however,  that  it  has  fewer  inhabitants, 
and  is  scarcely  in  any  part  cultivated.  It  is,  in- 
deed, not  equally  cultivable:  for  it  would  appear 
from  a  comparison  of  the  dispersed  notices  in 
Burckhardt,  that  its  western  declivities,  towards 
the  great  enclosed  valley,  are  completely  barren, 
without  trees  or  pasture  ;  but  on  the  summits  of 
the  eastern  side,  fronting  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
there  seem  to  be  parts,  at  least,  affording  good 
pasturage,  and  abounding  also  in  stunted  oak 
trees,  of  which  few  are  higher  than  12  or  15  feet. 
The  common  route  across  these  mountains,  from 
13aall>eo  to  Damascus,  at.  one  time  ascends  into 
the  region  of  snow  (in  the  month  of  March)  ; 
at  another  follows  the  direction  of  the  mountain 
torrents,  between  parallel  lines  of  hills,  by  the 
side  of  aspens,  oaks,  and  numerous  willows  which 
grow  along  the  water-courses  (Burckhardt,  pp.  4, 
15;  Elliot,  ii.  276). 

None  of  the  summits  of  Libanus  or  Anti- 
Libanus  have  been  measured.  The  author  of  the 
Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  (Introduct.  p.  lv.), 
by  comparing  the  accounts  of  different  travellers 
as  to  the  continuance  of  snow  upon  the  higher 
summits,  and  adjusting  them  with  reference  to 


the  point  of  perpetual  congelation  in  *liat  latitude, 
forms  a  rough  estimate,  which,  thougl  higher  than 
some  estimates  more  loosely  constructed,  anil  lower 
than  others,  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  Ac« 
cording  to  this,  the  average  height  of  the  Libanus 
mountains,  from  the  top  of  which  the  snow  en- 
tirely disappears  in  summer,  must  be  consider' 
ably  below  11,000  feet,  probably  about  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  higher 
points,  particularly  the  Sannin,  which  is  the 
highest,  of  all,  must  be  above  that  limit,  as  the 
snow  rests  on  them  all  the  year.  By  the  same 
rule  the  average  height  of  the  Anti-Libanus  range 
is  reckoned  as  not  exceeding  9000  feet :  but  its 
highest  point,  in  the  Jebel  es-Sheik,  or  Mount 
Hermon,  is  considered  to  be  somewhat  more  lofty 
than  the  Sannin,  the  highest  point  in  Libanus. 

In  Scripture  Lebanon  is  very  generally  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  cedar  trees  in 
which  it  abounded  [Ekes]  ;  but  its  wines  are  also 
noticed  (Hosea  xiv.  8);  and  in  Cant.  iv.  11; 
Hos.  xiv.  7,  it  is  celebrated  for  various  kinds  of 
fragrant  plants  (Robinson,  Biblical  Researches, 
iii.  344,  345,  439;  Kitto,  Pictorial  History  of 
Palestine,  Introd.  pp.  xxxii.-xxxv.,  lv.;  Reland, 
Palcestina,  i.  31 1  ;  Rosenmiiller,  Biblisch.  Alter' 
thum,\\.  236;  Raumer,  Paliistina,  pp.  29-35; 
D'Arvieux,  Memoires,  ii.  250  ;  Volney,  Voyage 
en  Syrie,  i.  243 ;  Seetzen,  in  Zach's  Monatl. 
Corresp.,  June,  1S06 ;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in 
Syria,  p.  1,  sq. ;  Richter,  Wallfahrten,  p.  102, 
&c;  Irby  and  Mangles,  travels,  pp.  206-220;. 
Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  468,  sq. ;  Fisk,  in 
Missionary  Herald,  1824;  Elliot,  Travels,  ii. 
276  ;  Hogg,  Visit  to  Alexandria,  Jerusalem, 
&c,  i.  219,  sq.  ;  ii.  81,  sq. ;  Addison,  Palmyra 
and  Damascus,  ii.  43-82). 

LIBERTINES  (AifcpTwot).  «  Certain  of  the 
synagogue,  which  is  called  (the  synagogue)  o 
the  Libertines,  and  Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians,' 
&c,  are  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  9.  There  has 
been  much  diversity  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  word.  It  obviously  denotes  state  or  con- 
dition, not  nature  (i.  e.  country) ;  and  since 
Libertini  here  occurs  among  the  nanus  of  na- 
tions, and  Josephus  (Antiq.  xii.  1,  and  Cont. 
Apion.  ii.  4)  has  told  us  that  many  Jews  were 
removed  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  in  the  cities  of 
Libya,  Beza,  Le  Clerc,  and  others  conclude  that 
the  word  must  have  been  AifSvariwv,  i.  e.  '  sprung 
from  Libya.'  But  there  is  no  authority  of 
MSS.  or  versions  for  this  reading.  Others,  on 
the  same  premises,  conceive  that  the  word  Liber- 
tini denotes  the  inhabitants  of  some  town  called 
Libertus  in  Africa  Proper,  or  Carthage ;  but  they 
fail  to  show  that  any  town  of  this  name  existed  iii 
that  quarter.  The  most  probable  opinion,  anil 
that  which  is  now  generally  entertained,  is,  that 
the  Libertini  were  Jews,  whom  t)\e  Romans  had 
taken  in  war  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  but  after- 
wards freed;  and  that  tin's  synagogue  had  been 
built  at  their  expense.  Libertini  is,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  word  of  Roman  origin,  and  to 
be  explained  with  reference  to  Roman  customs. 
This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  word  avvayaryris  does  not  occur  in .  the 
middle  of  the  national  names,  but  stands  first, 
and  is  followed  by  rrjs  \eyofify7js  :  whence  it 
clearly  appears  that  Ai^eprTvoi  is  at  least  not  th« 
name  of  a  country  or  region.  Further,  we  know 
that  there  were  in  the  time  of  Tiber  ins   many 
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libertini,  or  *  freed-men,'  of  the  Jewish  religion 
at  Rome  (Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  85  ;  comp.  Suet.  Tib. 
36  ;  and  Philo,  p.  101-1 ;  see  Bloomtield,  Kuinoel, 
Werstein.,  &c.  on  Acts  vi.  9;  and  comp.  Gerdes, 
De  Synag.  Liber tinorum,  Gron.  1  736  ;  Scherer, 
De  Synag.  Libertin.  Argent.  1754), 

IJBNAH  (nn^  ;  Sept.  Ae^a),  one  of  the 
royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  taken  by  Joshua 
immediately  after  Makkedah  (Josh.  x.  20,  30).  It 
lay  within  the  territory  assigned  to  Judah  (Jo»h. 
xv.  42).  and  became  one  of*  the  Levitical  towns 
in  that  tribe  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  I  Chron.  vi.  57). 
It  was  a  strongly  fortih'ed  place.  The  Assyrian 
king  Sennacherib  was  detained  some  time  before 
it  when  he  invaded  Judaea  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah  ;  and  it  was  before  it  that  he  sustained  that 
dreadful  stroke  which  constrained  him  to  with- 
draw to  his  own  country  (2  Kings  xix.  8;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  8).  In  the  reign  of  King  Jehoram, 
Libnah  is  said  to  have  revolted  from  him 
(2  Kings  viii.  22;  2  Chron.  xxi.  10).  From  the 
circumstance  of  this  revolt  having  happened 
at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  Edomites, 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  reference 
to  another  town  of  the  same  name  situated  in 
that  country.  But  such  a  conjecture  is  unne- 
cessary and  improbable.  Libnah  of  Judah  re- 
belled, because  it  refused  to  admit  the  idolatries 
of  Jehoram  ;  and  it  is  not.  said  in  either  of  the 
passages  in  which  tins  act  is  recorded,  as  of 
Edom,  that  it  continued  in  revolt  J  unto  this 
day.'  It  may  be  inferred  either  that  it  was 
speedily  reduced  to  obedience,  or  that,  on  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  true  worship,  it  spontaneously 
returned  to  its  allegiance.  Libnah  existed  as  a 
village  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
is  placed  by  them  in  the  district  of  Eleuthe- 
ro  polls. 

LIBNATII,  or,  more  fully,  Shihoh-Libnath 
(n3"ap  "liTE>;  Sept.  AafiavdO),  a  stream  ne;ir 
Carmel,  on  the  binders  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26). 
Michaelis   conceives  this   to  be   the  'glass-river' 

(ni!3/),  i.  c.  the   Helus,  from  whose   sands    the 
lir-a  ghr.->s  was  made  by  the  Phoenicians. 

LIBNEH  (i"!IQ/)  occurs  in  two  places  of 
.Scripture,  viz.  Gen.  xxx.  37;  IIos.  iv.  13,  and  is 
supposed  to  indicate  either  the  trJti/e  poplar  or 
the  storax  tree  The  arguments  in  support  of 
the  respective  claims  of  these  are  neatly  equally 
balanced,  although  those  in  favour  of  the  storax 
appear  to  us  to  preponderate.  The  Ubneh  is  first 
mentioned  in  G«n  xxx.  37,  as  one  of  the  rods 
which. Jacob  placed  in  the  watering  troughs  of 
the  sheep:  the  lutz  rih<-  almond*)  and  armpn  ("tlie 
oriental  plane)  being  the  two  others:  he  '  pilled 
white  itrakea  in  them,  and  mode  the  white  aj 
which  was  in  the  rods.'  In  Hot.  iv.  13  refen 
i-.  made  to  the  shade  of  trees  and  the  burning  of 

inc. use  :    -'They    IttCilfice    upon    tin-    lot)    of    the 

ii  i  ind  burn  incense  upon  the  hills,  under 

i>ak->  (aW  n,  'terebinth  tree  )and  [xmlart (Ubneh \ 
ie  shadow  « »f  them  ii   •..  u. 
i u ■/».  in  th<  i    1 1    .  i,  i-t  translated 

\>  vxt],  'white  poplar,'  in  th**  Septuagint,  and  fh  « 
translation   is  adopted   by  the  majority  of    i 
ureters.     The   Eleore  'Ibneh,, being  sup** 

■  d   to  be  derived  n.  in  \2^7  (album  ■ 
-    :i  considered   identical  *>  ith  the  * » < •  •  ^  -■>■ 
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which  both  signifies  'white,*  and  also  the  'white 
poplar.'  Populus  alba.  This  poplar  is  said  to  bsj 
called  u-hitc,  not  on  account  of  the  whiteness  of 
its  bark,  but  of  that  of  the  under  surface  of  its 
leaves.  It  may  perlmps  be  so  designated  from 
the  whiteness  of  its  hairy  seeds,  which  have  a  re- 
markable appearance  when  the  seed  covering  first 
bursts.  The  poplar  is  certainly  common  in  tire 
countries  where  the  scenes  are  laid  of  the  transac- 
tions related  in  the  above  passages  of  Scripture. 
Belon  (Obs.'u.  106). says,  '  Les  peupliers  blancs  et 
noirs,  et  arbres  fruictiers  font  (pie  la  plaine  de 
Damas  resemble  one  forest.'  Rauwolf  also  men- 
tions the  white  poplar  as  abundant  about  Aleppo 
and  Tripoli,  and  still  called  by  the  ancient  Arabic 

name  hater  or  hor  (i»>-),  which  is  the  word  used 

in  the  Arabic  translation  of  Hosea.  That  poplars 
are  common  in  Syria  has  already  been  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  Baca. 
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Others,  however,  have  been  of  opinion  tnat 
Ubneh  denotes  the  storax  tree  rather  than  the 
white  poplar.  Thus,  in  Gefl.  xxx.  37.  the  Serj- 
turigihl  lias  ba£Zov  (TTvpaKivT]v.  '  a  rod  of  .sty  rax  ;' 
and  t h<-  (iieek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  ac- 
cording to  Rosenmuller.  is  more  ancient  ;ind  of  far 
greater  authority  than  that  of  Hosea.  So  K  Jonah, 
as  translated  by  Celsius,  says  of  Ubneh,  Diritur 
lingua  Arabian  Lnbna  ;  and  in  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation (jf  Genesis  (    <lJ;  lubne  is  employed  as  the 

representative  of  the  Hebrew    '  bneh.     Lubne.  botb 
in  .Viable  and  in   Pers  an,  IS  the  n.une   pi   a 
and  oi' the  li.u'i. nit  reel  n  employed  for  fun 
which    exudes    from  it.  and    which    is    connn.  nW 
known  by  the  naioe  of  St.  i.ix.   TliiS  resir  saswtU 
Known  to  the  '  '  lli|>- 

ppcfates  and  Tin'. i|  hrastus.    *Di<>t<:ocH)cs.  •  •<-.  fibp 

ral  kinds, all  ofwnicli  were  obtain*  il  froru 
M i;  and  all  that  is  now  imported  ii  believed 

I      I  e  tlie  pioilnre    pf    th.it   unmliy.        Hut  \)>< 

m    ■  lilt   I   itl  'I    hi    the    si m it h    i  f   Km    |- 

d...  |    nut    tlicie    \  isjld    .  I     > 

(.i. ■.  ..nd    i>    -u|.|  >».  .1    t..    I  «•    .i    i  it    i 

Mil 

hstbl)    f  -      ■  ill.-  I 

I  , 

1  i    in    iho    de-..  ii;  U.  .i    -,i     1  '  I    .  <u»d    UM 
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comparing  the  leaves  of  the  s< yrax  to  those  of  the 
quince,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  same  tree  being 
intended  :  especially  as  in  early  times,  as  at  the 
present  day,  it  yielded  a  highly  fragrant  balsamic 
substance  which  was  esteemed  as  a  medicine, 
and  employed  in  fumigation.  From  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Hebrew  name  libneh  to  the  Arabic 
lubne,  and  from  the  Septuagint  having  in  Genesis 
translated  the  former  by  styrax,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  this  was  the  tree  intended.  It  is 
capable  of  yielding  white  wands  as  well  as  the 
poplar  ;  and  it  is  also  well  qualified  to  afford  com- 
plete shade  tinder  its  ample  foliage,  as  in  the 
passage  of  Hos.  iv.  13.  We  may  also  suppose 
it  to  have  been  more  particularly  alluded  to, 
from  its  being  a  tree  yielding  incense.  '  They 
sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and 
burn  incense  upon  the  hills,  under  the  terebinth 
and  the  storax  trees,  because  the  shadow  thereof 
is  good.' — J.  F.  H. 

LIBYA  (Ai&va,  Aipvri).  This  name,  in  its 
largest  acceptation,  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
denote  the  whole  of  Africa.  But  Libya  Proper, 
which  is  the  Libya  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  country  of  the  Lubim  in  the  Old,  was  a  large 
tract,  lying  along  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  west 
of  Egypt.  It  is  called  Pentapolitana  Ilegio  by 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  5),  from  its  live  cities, 
Berenice,  Arsinoe,  Ptolemais,  Apollonia,  and 
Cyrene;  and  Libya  Cyreuaica  by  Ptolemy 
Jjreog.  iv.  5),  from  Cyrene,  its  capital. 

Libya  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  peopled 
by,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from,  the 
Lehabim  or  Lubim  [Nations,  Dispersion  ok]. 
These,  its  earliest  inhabitants,  appear,  in  the  time 
of  the  Old  Testament,  to  have  consisted  of  wan- 
dering tribes,  who  were-  sometimes  in  alliance 
with  Egypt,  and  at  others  with  the  Ethiopians, 
as  they  are  said  to  have  assisted  both  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  in  their 
expeditions  against  Judaea  (2  Chron.  xii.  4  ;  xiv. 
8  ;  xvi.  9).  They  were  eventually  subdued  by,  the 
Carthaginians  ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  that 
people  to  bring  the  nomade  tribes  of  Northern 
Africa  which  they  mastered  into  the  condition  of 
cultivators,  tli.it  by  the  produce  of  their  industry 
they  might  be  able  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
numerous  armies  with  which  they  made  their 
foreign  conquests.  But  Herodotus  assures  us  that 
none  of  the  Libyans  beyond  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory were  tillers  of  the  ground  (Herod,  iv.  186, 
187;  comp.  Polybius,  i.  161,  167,  168,  177,  ed. 
Schweighaeuser).  Since  the  time  of  the  Car- 
thaginian supremacy  the  country,  with  the  rest 
of  the  East,  his  successively  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens,  and  Turks. 
The  name  of  Libya  occurs  in  Acts  ii.  10,  where 
'the  dwellers  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cy- 
rene '  are  mentioned  among  the  stranger  Jews 
who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost. 

LICE  (D33  and  D^S)  occurs  in  Exod.  viii. 
.6,  17,  18  (Ileb.  12,  13,  U);  Pa.  cv.  31;  Sept. 
<r/a/(/>es  or  (TKuiirfs;  Vulg.  cyaiphcs  and  scyniphes; 
Wisd.  xix.  10;  Sept.  (TKu'nra  (Alex.  Aid.  GKvipas)  ; 
Vulg.  muscas.  The  name  of  the  creature  em- 
ployed in  the  third  plague  upon  Kgypt,  miracu- 
lously produced  from  the  dust  of  the  land.  Its 
exact  nature  has  been  much  disputed.  Those  who 
muon  from  tha  root  of  the  word  in  the  Hebrew 


text,  and  assume  it  to  be  derived  from  fO,  to  fix., 
settle,or  establish,  infer  lice  to  be  meant,  from  their 
fixing  themselves  on  mankind,  animals,  &c.  .The 
meaning  of  the  root  is,  however,  too  general  to 
aJford  by  itself  any  assistance  in  ascertaining  the 
particular  species  intended.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has 
further  inferred  from  the  words  '  in  man  and  in 
beast,'  that  it  was  the  acarus  $anguisugus,  or 
■  tick  '  (Comment,  on  Exod.  viii.  16).  But  since 
it  is  spoken  of  as  an  Egyptian  insect,  the  name 
for  it  may  be  purely  Egyptian,  and  may  have 
no  connection  with  any  Hebrew  root  (Michaelis, 
Suppl.  ad  Lex.  n.  1174).  However  this  may 
be,  the  preposition  from  which  Dr.  Clarke  argues 
is  too  various  in  meaning  to  assist  his  hypothesis. 
Nor  is  it  certain  whether  the  word  is  singular  or 
plural.  The  variation,  both  in  letters  and  points, 
seems  to  betoken  uncertainty  somewhere,  though 
Gesenius  takes  D3D  in  the  collective  sense.  Mi- 
chaelis also  remarks  that  if  it  be  a  Hebrew  word 
for  lice,  it  is  strange  that  it  should  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  cognate  tongues,  the  Aramaic, 
Samaritan,  and  Ethiopic.  The  rendering  of  the 
Septuagint  seems  highly  valuable  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  was  given  by  learned  Jews  resident 
in  Egypt,  that  it  occurs  in  the  most  ancient  and 
best  executed  portion  of  that  version,  and  that  it 
can  be  elucidated  by  the  writings  of  ancient 
Greek  naturalists,  &c.  Thus  Aristotle,  who  was 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lators of  Exodus,  mentions  the  wines  (the  ffKv'upes 
of  the  Septuagint)  among  insects  able  to  distin- 
guish the  smell  of  honey  (Hist.  Animal,  iv.  8), 
and  refers  to  species  of  birds  which  he  calls 
<TKvnro<pdya,  lhat  live  by  hunting  VKviires  (viii. 
6).  His  pupil  Theophrastus  say  s : — iyylvovrai 
8e   Kal   Kviires  iv  ria'i   rSbv  StvSpocv,  uxnrep  iv  tj? 

Spvl    KO.I    rfj    (TVKT).    KCU   8oKOV(TlV  if<  T7JS  uypOTTfTOS 

awtcrracrdai  rrjs  vno  rbv  (pAoibv  ffuvierrafAevrjs. 
avrv  de  icrri  yAvKua  yevofxevois.  yivovrat  de  kcu 
iv  Xaxdvois  riaiv.  '  The  Kviires  are  born  in  certain 
trees,  as  the  oak,  the  fig-tree,  and  they  seem  to 
subsist,  upon  the  sweet  moisture  which  is  collated 
under  the  bark.  They  are  also  produced  on 
some  vegetables'  (Hist.  Plant,  iv.  17,  and  ii.  ult.). 
This  description  applies  to  aphides,  or  rather  to 
the  various  species  of  'gallflies'  (Cytiips,  Linn.). 
Hesychius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
explains  crKviip,  £u>ov  xAoipov  re  rerpdirrepov,  '  a 
green  four-winged  creature,'  and  quotes  Phry- 
nichus  as  applying  the  name  to  a  sordid  wretch, 
and  adds,  aivb  rod  dvpidiov  rov  iv  ro7s  £vAois, 
rod  Kara  (Spaxv  aura.  KareaQiovros,  i  from  the 
little  creature  among  trees,  which  speedily  de- 
vours them.'  Philo  (a.».  40)  and  Origen  in  the 
second  century,  who  both  lived  in  Egypt,  describe 
it  in  terms  suitable  to  the  gnat  or  mosquito 
(Philo,  Vita  Mos/s,  i.  97.  2,  ed.  Mangey  ;  Origen, 
Homilia  tertia  in  Exod.)  ;  as  does  also  Augustine 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century  (De  Convenientia, 
&c).  But  Theodoret,  in  the  same  age,  distin- 
guishes between  cKviires  and  Kccvcoires  (  Vita  Ja- 
cobi).  Suidas  (a.u.  1100)  says,  ffKvixp,  £wov 
Kwvwirwdes,  '  resembling  gnats,"  and  adds,  %ari 
yap  6  VKvty  Q&ov  fxiKpbv  £vAocpdyov.  '  a  little 
creature  that  eats  wood.'  These  Christian  fathers, 
however,  give  no  authority  for  their  explanations; 
and  Bochart  remarks  that  they  seem  to  be  speak- 
ing of  gnats  under  the  name  aKv'nres,  which  word, 
he  conjectures,  biassed  them  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  Hebrew.     Schleusner  add*  (Glottema,  m 
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Octateuch.  aKvl<p€S.  £<t>u  ptttph.  virb  robs  k&vojttixs, 
less  than  gnats,"  and  (Lex.  Cyrilli,  MS.  Brem.) 
VKv'upss  -(covcpia  ianv  ioiK6ra  Kuvortyiv,  'very 
imall  creitures  like  gnats.'  From  this  concur- 
rence of  testimony  it  would  appear  that,  not  lice, 
but  some  species  of  gnats  is  the  proper  rendering, 
though  the  ancients,  no  doubt,  included  other 
species  of  insects  under  the  name.  Mr.  Bryant, 
however,  gives  a  curious  turn  to  the  evidence 
derived  from  ancient  naturalists.  He  quotes 
Theophrastus,  and  admits  that  a  Greek  must  be 
the  best  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
but  urges  that  the  Septuagirit  translators  concealed 
the  meaning  of  t Vie  Hebrew  word,  which  he 
labours  to  prove  is  lice,  under  the  word  they 
have  adopted,  for  fear  of  oilending  the  Ptolemies, 
under  whose  inspection  they  translated,  and  the 
Egyptians  in  general,  whose  detestation  of  lice 
was  as  ancient  as  the  time  of '  Herodotus  (ii. 
37),  (but  who  includes  rl  a\\o  pvaap6u,  '  any 
other  foul  creature'),  and  whose  disgust,  lie  thinks, 
would  liave  been  too  much  excited  by  reading 
that  their  nation  once  swarmed  with  those  crea 
tores  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  servants 
of  the  God  of  the  Jews  (Plagues  of  Egypt,  Lond. 
171U,  p.  56,  &c).  This  suspicion,  if  admitted, 
upsets  all  the  previous  reasoning.  -It  is  also  in- 
consistent witli  Bryant's  favourite  hypothesis,  that 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  were  so  adapted  as  to  afford 
a  practical  mortification"  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
Egyptians.  Nor  could  a  plague  of  lice,  upon 
his  own  principles,  have  been  more  offensive  to 
them  than  the  plague  on  the  river  Nile,  and  the 
frogs,  &c,  which  he  endeavours  to  show  were 
most  signally  opposed  , to  their  religious  notions. 
Might  it  not  Ikj  suggested  with  equal  probability 
that  the  Jews  in  later  ages  had  been  led  to  in- 
terpret the  word  lice  a^  being  peculiarly  humi- 
liating to  the  Egyptians'?  (see  Joseph,  ii.  14.3, 
who,  however,  makes  the  Egyptians  afflicted  with 
phtliiriasis.)  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  af- 
•  fords  us  no  assistance}  being  evidently  (formed 
from  mat  of  the  Septuagint,"  and  not  being1  illus- 
trated by  any  Roman  naturalist,  but  found  only 
in  Christian  Latin  writers  i  see  Racctbiatt,  in 
•<i'\).      Tlie    other    ancient    versions,    &C'.,    are    of 

no  value  in  t;iis  inquiry.  They  adopt  the  popular 
notion  of  the  times,  and  Boeiiart's  reasonings 
upon  them   inrofre,  as  KovntniilN'r  (apud  Boc- 

hait)   justly    comp'ains,    many    unsafe    pTinuta- 

tions  of  letters,  If,  thetij  the  Septaagitrj  be  dis- 
carded, we  are  deprived  of  the  highest  source  ol 
information       Bochart    alsd    reasons   upon   (he 

similarity  of  tlie  Mrord  D*3D  to  k6vi$is,  the  word 
in    \i    -'  >i!e  fot  the    e^rgl    df   Ilea-.,   li'e,  lui    v    • 

whether  infesting  mankind  or  beasts  '\i.  36  ,  but 
which  is  Dot  m  ire    like  it    than  Kuivusna  ;   and  an 

enthusiast  in  etym  >logy  mi  jht  remark  that  n6vih*s 

means    both    'dust'    and    '  li<-#»('   which    Se.i 

explains  lend*  r,  '  i  \ile*  pul- 

leir  minuteness,  like  dust'  (p.  od  s  . 
It  ii  »t.  *  did  not  occur  to  Bochart  tiiat 

if  th<  i  lice,  it   would    h.i\  I 

easily    nn  '  iti  I     b)    tlie   n  ,    v»hi<~h    wiu 

attempted  by  them,  but  in  ra  n    Rxod    rill 
Nor  i^  the  objection  valid,  that  if  thi 
fnats,  jkc,  the   p  Mies  would  !"•  ant 

pat  the  latter  Tuosf    1 1 U »•! \  I   of 

one       sr  i    hat  ing  f    desti- 

nation  'Y\\  ■■  i.  >ju   thin  in  iv  have  i 

d  ixA  ouly  mosquitoes  <*  gnati,  but  of  totnc  other 
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species  which  also  attack  domestic  cattle,  as  the 
ccstrus,  or  tabanus,  or  zimb  (Bruce's  Trecvelty 
ii.  315,  8vo.)  ;  on  which  supposition  these  two 
plagues  would  be  sufficiently  distinct. 
•  But  since  mosquitoes,  gnats,  &c,  nave  ever 
been  one  of  the  evils  of  Egypt,  there  must  nave 
been  some  peculiarity  attending  them  on  this 
occasioti,  which  proved  the  plague  to  be  '  the 
finger  of  God.'  From  the  next  chapter,  verse  31, 
it  appears  that  the  flax  and  the  bailey  were 
smitten  by  the  hail  -,  that  the  former  was  beginning 
to  grow,  and  that  the  latter  was  in  the  ear — which, 
according  to  Shaw,  takes  place  in  Egypt  in 
March.  Hence  the  D"OD  would  be  sent  about 
February,  i.e.  before  the  increase  of  the  Nile, 
which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning 
of  June.  Since,,  then,  the  innumerable  swurms 
of  mosquitoes,  gnats,  &c,  which  every  year  affect 
the  Egyptians  come,  according  to  Hasselquist, 
at  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  the  appearance  of 
them  in  February  would  l>e  as  much  a  vaiiation 
of  the  course  of  nature  as  the  appearance  of  the 
ccstrus  in  January  would  be  in  England.  Tney 
were- also  probably  numerous  and  tierce  beyond 
example  on  this  occasion  ;  and  as  the  Egyptians 
would  be  utterly  unprepared  for  them  (for  it 
seems  that  this  plague  was  not  announced),  the 
elVeets  would  be  signally  distiessing.  Bochart 
adduces  instances  in  which  both  mankind  and 
cattle,  and  even  wild  beasts,  have  beeU  driven  by 
gnats  from  their  localities.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  proper  Greek  name  for  the  gnat  is 
4/j.Trts,  and  that  probably  the  word  aJivwty, 
which    much    resembles   Kvty,   is  appropriate    1o 

the  mosquito.  Hanldurn  observes  that  the  ol 
/mires  of  Aristotle  are  not  the  4/j.iriSes,  which 
latter  is  by  Pliny  always  rendered  entices,  but 
which  word  he  employs  with  great  latitude 
[Gnat].  For  a  description  of  the  evils  inflicted 
by  the>e  insects  upon  man,  see  Kirby  and  Spence, 
Introduction  to  Entomology,  Lond.  1^2^.  i.  115, 
&C.  ;  ami  for  the  annoyance  they  CattSC  in  Egypt| 
Maillet,  / U-s< ■■ription  de  t' Egyptc  par  1  Abbe' 
Mascrier,  Paris,  I7">j,  xc.  ;{7  ;  Forskal,  / 

Animal,  p.  8ft.      Mici  -  I    an    inquiry 

into  the  meaning  Of  the  word  <rnvi<pis  to  the 
Soriett'  ii.-*  Sal  ants,  m  nil  ;i  full  description  of  the 
qua'  i, Led  to  them  by  Plulo,  OrigeUj  and 

Augustine  /,'"//'''.  &c.  \mst..  1711  .  NtetNihr 
inquired  after  it  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  and  i 

bf  the   metropolitan   at  ( 'aim,  who   thought    it    to 

be  a  i  it  found  in  great  quantities  in 

the  gardens  there,  and  \»  h  ely 

painful.  A  merchant  who  was  present  at  the  in- 
qurry  called  it  duMb  el-kib, or  the  ,"c- 

>o}(  de  V Arable,  Pref   pp.  39,  in  . 
the    references  already    made,  iitnuller, 

Sr/mn.i    iti     !  A  v      pi.    ad    1 

llr'naic  ,  p     I  O  Sam  ml 

AMI    d>  v     \  ttur/aindf,    i      I  I  |     B.,k, 

Annotat.  in   I      M    Ii.    Ui"n  |    EHrenl 

.  Crif,  <:'■  Bgyptum  infettoHt 

in  Mhcell.   Lip*.    A  ■  <<•..  |fc 

ken    '  — 

j.  «?.  o 

LIGHT  a*  the 

Imnv  and   ofl'sp  .>  iin  ni»-  < .  oi- 

mand    Gen.  i    I        rhe  eslrth  was  i  aid  uiid  i 
when   '■         i      •!••    light  he,  sjid  li^riit  wm.' 
Thi«  is  reprem 
of 'li^-hti  iu  flir  ^rm.imtiit  <l    bMven,   the  ^rsutSJ 
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light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule 
the  night :  lie  made  the  stars  also '  (Gen.  i.  14,  sq.). 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
facility  with  which  these  two  separate  acts  may  be 
reconciled,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  origin 
of  light,  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  universe,  is 
thus  referred  to  the  exertion  of  the  divine  will :  as 
little  can  it  be  denied  that,  the  narrative  in  the 
original  is  so  simple,  yet  at  the  same  time  so 
majestic  and  impressive,  both  in  thought  and  dic- 
tion, as  to  fill  the  heart  with  a  lofty  and  plea- 
surable sentiment  of  awe  and  wonder. 

The  divine  origin  of  light  made  the  subject 
one  of  special  interest  to  the  Biblical  nations — the 
rather  because  light  in  the  East  has  a  clearness, 
a  brilliancy,  is  accompanied  by  an  intensity  of 
heat,  and  is  followed  in  its  influence  by  a  large- 
ness of  good,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  less 
genial  climes  can  have  no  conception.  Light 
easily  and  naturally  became,  in  consequence, 
with  Orientals,  a  representative  of  the  highest 
human  good.  All  the  more  joyous  emotions  of 
the  mind,  all  the  pleasing  sensations  of  the  frame, 
all  the  happy  hours  of  domestic  intercourse,  were 
described  under  imagery  derived  from  light  (1 
Kings  xi.  36;  Isa.  lviii.  8;  Esther  viii.  16;  Ps. 
xcvii.  1 1).  The  transition  was  natural  from  earthly 
to  heavenly,  from  corporeal  to  spiritual  things;  and 
so  light  came  to  typify  true  religion  and  the  feli- 
city which  it  imparts.  But  as  light  not  only 
came  from  God,  but  also  makes  man's  way  clear 
before  him,  so  it  was  employed  to  signify  moral 
truth,  and  pre-eminently  that  divine  system  of 
truth  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  from  its 
earliest  gleamings  onward  to  the  perfect  day  of 
the  Great  Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  religious  topics  had  the 
greater  propriety  because  the  light  in  the  world, 
being  accompanied  by  heat,  purities,  quickens, 
enriches ;  which  efforts  it  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  true  religion  to  produce  in  the  human  soul 
(Isa.  viii.  20;  .Matt.  iv.  16;  Ps.  cxix.  105; 
2  Pet.  i.  19  ;  Eph.  v.  8  ;  2  Tim.  i.  10 ;  1  Pet. 
ii.  9). 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  special  providence 
under  which  the  divine  lessons  of  the  Bible  were 
delivered,  that  the  views  which  the  Hebrews  took 
on  this  subject,  while  they  were  high  and  worthy, 
did  not  pass  into  superstition,  and  so  cease  to  be 
truly  religious.  Other  Eastern  nations  beheld 
the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in 
brightness,  and  their  hearts  were  secretly  enticed, 
and  their  mouth  kissed  their  hand  in  token  of 
adoration  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27).  This  'iniquity' 
the  Hebrews  not  only  avoided,  but  when  they 
considered  the  heavens  they  recognised  the  work 
of  God's  ringers,  and  leaint  a  lesson  of  humility 
as  well  as  of  reverence  (Ps.  viii.  3,  sq.).  On  the 
contrary,  the  entire  residue  of  the  East,  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  worshipped  the  sun  and 
the  light,  primarily  perhaps  as  symbols  of 
divine  power  and  goodness,  but,  in  a  more 
degenerate  state,  as  themselves  divine;  whence, 
in  conjunction  with  darkness,  the  negation  of 
light,  arose  the  doctrine  of  dualism,  two  prin- 
ciples, the  one  of  light,  the  good  power,  the  other 
of  darkness,  the  evil  power;  a  corruption  which 
»ose  anil  spread  the  more  easily  because  the  whole 
of  human  life,  being  a  chequered  scene,  seems 
divided  as/ between  two  conllicting  agencies,  the 
bright  and  the  dark,  the  joyous  and  the  sorrowful. 
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what  is   called   prosperous   and  what  is   called 

adverse. 

When  the  tendency  to  corruption  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded  is  taken  into  account,  we  can 
not  but  feel  both  gratified  and  surprised  that, 
while  the  Hebrew  people  employed  the  boldest 
personifications  when  speaking  of  light,  they  in 
no  case,  nor  in  any  degree,  fell  into  the  almost 
universal  idolatry.  That  individuals  among 
them,  and  even  large  portions  of  the  nation,  did 
from  time  to  time  down  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity forget  and  desert  the  living  God,  is  very 
certain;  but  then  the  nation,  as  such,  was  not 
misled  and  corrupted ;  witnesses  to  the  truth 
never  failed  ;  recovery  was  never  impossible ;  nay, 
was  more  than  once  effected,  till  at  last  affliction 
and  suffering  brought  a  changed  heart,  which 
never  again  swerved  from  the  way  of  truth. 

Among  the  personifications  on  this  point  which 
Scripture  presents  we  may  specify,  1.  God.  The 
Apostle  James  (i.  17)  declares  that  '  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  sha- 
dow of  turning  ;'  obviously  referring  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  God  and  the  constancy  of  his  goodness, 
which  shine  on  undimmed  and  unshadowed.  So 
Paul  (1  Tim,  vi.  16)  :  'God  who  dwelleth  in  the 
light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto.'  Here 
the  idea  intended  by  the  imagery  is  the  incom- 
piehensibleness  of  the  seH-existent  and  eternal 
God. 

2.  Light  is  also  applied  to  Christ :  '  The  peo- 
ple who  sat  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light* 
(Matt.  iv.  16  ;  Luke  ii.  32  ;  John  i.  4,  sq.).  '  He 
was  the  true  light ;'  '  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  ' 
(John  viii.  12;  xii.  35,  36). 

3.  It  is  further  used  of  angels,  as  in  2  Cor. 
xi.  14  :  '  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light.'  4.  Light  is  moreover  employed 
of  men  :  John  the  Baptist  '  was  a  burning  and 
a  shining  light'  (John  v.  35);  '  Ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world  '  (Matt.  v.  14  ;  »ee  also  Acts  xiii.  47  ; 
Eph.  v.  8).— J.  R.  B. 

LIGN  ALOES.     [Ahamm.] 

LILY  (npiuov).  The  lily  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  the  translation  of  shoshun.  We  shall 
reserve  for  that  head  the  several  points  of  con- 
sideration which  are  connected  with  ir,  and  con- 
fine our  attention  at  present  to  the  krtnun,  or  lily, 
of  the  New  Testament.  This  plant  is  mentioned 
in  the  well-known  and  beautiful  passage  (Matt. 
vi.  26)  :  '  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  lield,  how  they 
grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and 
yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon,  in  all 
his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these;'  so 
also  in  Luke  xii.  27.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the 
plant  alluded  to  must  have  beeu  indigenous  or 
grown  wild,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
must  have  been  of  an  ornamental  character,  and, 
from  the  Greek  term  npivov  being  applied  to  it,  of 
a  liliaceous  nature.  The  name  Kplvov  occurs  in 
all  the  old  Greek  writers.  Theophrastus  first  uses 
it,  and  is  supposed  by  Sprengel  to  apply  it  to 
species  of  Narcissus  and  to  Lilium  candidum. 
Dioscorides  indicates  two  species,  but  very  imper- 
fectly :  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  the  I. ilium 
candidum,  and  the  other,  with  a  reddish  flower, 
may  be  L.  martagon,  or  L.  chalcedonicum.  He 
alludes  more  particularly  to  the  lilies  of  Syria  and 
of  Pamphylia  being  well  suited  for  making  the 
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•Uitmeut  of  lily.  Pliny  enumerates  three  kinds, 
a  white,  a  red,  and  a  purple-coloured  lily.  Tra- 
vellers in  Palestine  mention  that  in  the  month  of 
January  the  fields  and  groves  everywhere  abound 
v  'Hh  various  species  of  lily,  tulip,  and  narcissus. 


889.     [Lftium  ehaleedonlcnm.) 

Benard  noticed,  near  Acre,  on  Jan.  ISth,  and 
about  Jafta,  on  the  23rd,  tulips,  white,  red, 
blue,  &c.  Gumpenberg  saw  the  meadows  of 
Galilee  covered  with  the  same  flowers  on  the  31st. 
Tulips  Bgure  conspicuously  among  the  flowers  of 
Palestine,  varieties  probably  of  Tulipa  gcsneriana 
(Kitto's  I'alestitie,  p.  ccxv.).  So  Pococke  says, 
*  1  saw  many  tulips  growing  wild  in  the  fields  ( in 
March  ),  and  any  one  who  considers  how  beautiful 
those  (lowers  are  to  the  eye,  would  be  apt  to  con- 
jee tore  that  these  are  the  lilies  to  which  Solomon 
in  al!  his  glory  was  not  to  be  compared.'  This 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  plant  intended  than 
some  others  which  have  been  adduced,  as,  for 
instance,  the  scarlet  cunaryllis,  having  white 
!l>.'.  ers  with  bright  purple  streaks,  found  by  Salt 
■  if  Adowa.  Others  have  preferred  J  he  Crown 
i/upmal.  which  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  ( 'adi- 
mere.  Most  authors  have  united  in  eons:d<  ring 
the  white  lily,  Lilium  ctmdiduMj  to  l/e  die  plant 

t,>  which  our  Saviour  leleiieil;  but  it  i>  iloiilitl'ul 
whether  it  has  ever  been  found  in  a  wild  stale  in 
Palestine.  Some,  indent,  haw  thnn-jnt  it  to  be 
a  native  of  the  new  world.  J)r.  Lindley,  howe\«r, 
in  if  '  <  In  ii/itc/r  i  ii.  7  1  1  This 

notion  cannot  bt  sustained.  because  I  We  white  lily 

in    m   an    engtaviag  of  the   Anrmacia 

it     1  |f)0    i,v     Martin 
Belli  ngauer;  and  the  lh>t  voyage  i  I    1  alnm 

:lid    not     lake    place    till    I  i!>2.       In   tun  -.  •  i  \    i  i   a 

print   tiie  bly  is   rapnwntnd    il  graving   m   in 

in  n.i'iii  -iit.il     |  liv.iled    as    a 

lijeot,1     This  opinion   it  confirmed  by  a 

(■potldanl    at   Aleppo      <nii  'itimicle, 

iii.  4','.''.    whohiu    M'Hided    loii^    in    Syi 

nccniaintad  only  with  the  botany  of  Aleppo  anil 

tnti  I   i     \  <-r   saw   thr    while    lily   in  a  wild 

•tale,  nor  have  1  beard    of    its    I  t 
It   i  -  cub  w  at'  d   i  ere  on  tb«    IOOTS    ol    t    f 

11    an    eXOtio    lailb,    like    Hie    dallodil.'       In 

•noe  "i    lb. ,  uiiio  olty  the   lata  Sh  .1    1 

Staitll   a  moo    lii.it    the    plant    alluded    to 


under  the  name  of  lily  was  the  Amaryllis  httea 
(now  Oporant/nis  hdeiis),  'whose  golden  liliaceous 
flowers  in  autumn  afford  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  gorgeous  objects  in  nature,  as  the  fields  of 
the  Levant  are  overrun  with  them  :  to  them  the 
expression  of  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  not  being 
arrayed  like  one  of  them,  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate/ Dr.  Lindley  conceives  *  it  to  be  much 
more  probable  that  the  plant  intended  by  our 
Saviour  was  the  Ixiolirion  montanum,  a  plant 
allied  to  the  amaryllis,  of  very  great  beauty, 
with  a  slender  stem,  and  clusters  of  the  most 
delicate  violet  flowers,  abounding  in  Palestine, 
where  Col.  Chesney  found  it  in  the  most  brilliant 
profusion'  (I.  c.  p.  714).  In  r<  ply  to  this  a 
correspondent  furnishes  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Bowring,  which  throws  a  new  light  upon  the 
subject:  '  I  cannot  describe  to  you  with  botanical 
accuracy  the  lily  of  Palestine.  I  heard  it  called 
by  the  title  of  Lilia  syriaca,  and  I  imagine 
under  this  title  its  botanical  characteristics  may 
be  hunted  out.  Its  colour  is  a  brilliant  red;  its 
size  about  half  that  of  the  common  tiger  lily. 
The  white  lily  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  part  of  Syria.  It  was  in  April  and  May 
that  I  observed  my  flower,  and  it  was  most 
abundant  in  the  district  of  Galilee,  where  it  and 
the  Rhododendron  (which  grew  in  rich  abun- 
dance round  the  paths  1  most  strongly  excited  my 
attention.'  On  this  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  '  It  is 
clear  that  neither  the  white  lily,  nor  the  Opo- 
ranthus  luteus,  nor  Ixi.lirion,  will  answer  to 
Dr.  Bowling's  description,  which  seems  to  point 
to  the  Chalcedonian  or  scarlet  martagtm  lily, 
formerly  called  the  lily  of  Byzantium,  found 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Levant,  and  which,  with 
its  scarlet  tuiban  like  flowers,  is  indeed  a  most 
stately  and  striking  object'  (d'ardent  rs  C/oo- 
?acle,  ii.  854^.  As  this  lily  (the  Lil.um  cht 
donicu/n  of  botanists)  is  in  flower  at  the  season 
of  the  year  when  the  senium  on  tne  Mount  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  spoken,  is  indigenous  in  the 
very  locality,  and  is  conspicuous,  even  in  the 
gaiden,  for  its  remarkable  show  y  flowers,  there 
can  now  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  plant  aliuu.  u 

to  by  our  fcnwionh — J.  V.  Ii. 

LINEN.      [Bad.] 

LINUS  <\[pos\  one  of  th«-  i  -  al  R   me 

who-e  salutations  Paul   sent   to  Timothy  '2  Tun. 

i\ .  2 1  .     He  is  laid  to  have  been  the  Krai  insKtm 

of  Koine  after  the  martyrdom    of   Petei  md  Paid 

fl  rename,  ,\iir.  H<£re$.  iii.  3;  Ruseb.  Hut.  Kcttei. 

iii.  2,  1  ;  v.  (5). 

LION    CH"18  an'j  'T.")*?  arjehi  Sept  k< 

the   most    fxiweiful,  daring,  and  impress  w  of  all 

caur.x  OtUttt     an   ii  DIOSl      QUI  in 

CCl  and  awful  in  V«  mm  I •  iii 

Syria  in  early  Limes,  ibn  lion  nalui 
nattj  forpibh         .  e  poetical  hu  . 

Script  d   not  a   bw  kiMtcN  ical 

n,   mi;..'  W-.       l ,,  ■.    ii    shown    bj    • 
mm.  ismgffl  » bete  I 

Rlai"  .ml, 

the  full)  ui.it Hie,  tin-  linn—     nrrnrs  in 
l,'    llial  n 

i  'ii  HOirw  Kicjt 

• 
Tims  we  li.ni',  1.  ""Hi  Mhtlp,  a  vary 

\ i,'  lion     (in    \lu.  9;    Prut,  vxiui.  UH  .  J   i 

b.  i.  aix.  S|  Kahuna  ii    11,  12,  a 
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2.  T3D  c/wphir,  a  young  lion,  when  first  leaving 
the  protection  of  the  old  pair  to  hunt  independently 
(Ezek.  xix,  2,  8 ;  Ps.  xci.  13  ;  Prow  xix.  12,  &c). 

3.  HN  ari,  an  adult  and  vigorous  lion,  a  Hon 
hating  paired,  vigilant  and  enterprising  in  search 
of  prey  (Nalium  ii.  12;  2  Sam.  xvii.  10;  Num. 
xxiii.   24).     This   is  the   common   name  of  the 

animal.  4.  ?ni?  sachal,  a  mature  lion  in  full 
strength  ;  a  black  lion?  (Job  iv.  10  ;  x.  16;  Ps. 
xch  I  > ;  Prov.  xxvi.  13;  Hosea  v.  14;  xiii.  7). 
This  denomination  may  very  possibly  refer  to  a 
distinct  variety  of  lion,  and  not  to  a  black  species 
or  race,  because  neither  black  nor  white  lions  are 
recorded,  excepting  in  Oppian  (De  Venat.  iii.  43); 


390. 

but  the  term  may  be  safely  referred  to  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  not  of  the  fur  ;  for  some  lions  have  the 
former  fair,  and  even  rosy,  while  in  other  races  it  is 
perfectly  black.  An  Asiatic  lioness,  formerly  at 
Exeter  Change,  had  the  naked  part  of  the  nose,  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  bare  soles  of  all  the  feet 
pure  black,  though  the  fur  itself  was  very  pale 
butf.  Yet  albinism  and  melanism  are  not  un- 
common in  the  felinae ;  the  former  occurs  in 
tigers,  and    the    latter    is   frequent    in   leopards, 

panthers,  and  jaguars.  5.  JJ>v  laish,  a  fierce  lion, 
one  in  a  state  of  fury  (Job  iv.  11 ;  Prov.  xxx.  30  ; 

Isa.  xxx-  6).  6.  iVy?  labia,  a  lioness  (Job  iv.  11, 
where  the  lion's  whelps  are  denominated  '  the 
eons  of  Labiah,'  or  of  the  lioness). 

The  lion  is  the  largest  and  most  formidably 
armed  of  all  carnassier  animals,  the  Indian  tiger 
alone  claiming  to  be  his  equal.  One  full  grown, 
of  Asiatic  race,  weighs  above  450  pounds,  and 
those  of  Africa  often  above  500  pounds.  The  fall 
of  a  fore  paw  in  striking  has  been  estimated  to 
be  equal  to  twenty-five  pounds'  weight,  and  the 
grasp  of  the  claws,  cutting  four  inches  in  depth, 
is  sufficiently  powerful  to  break  the  vertebrae  of  an 
ox.  The  huge  laniary  teeth  and  jagged  molars 
worked  by  powerful  jaws,  and  the  tongue  entirely 
covered  with  homy  papillae,  hard  as  a  rasp,  are 
all  subservient  to  an  immensely  strong,  muscular 
:trn<*ture,  capable  of  prodigious  exertion,  and  mi- 
nister to  the  self-confidence  which  these  means  of 
attack  inspire.  In  Asia  the  lion  rarely  measures 
more  than  nine  feet  and  a  half  from  the  nose  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  though  a  tiger-skin  of  which 
we  took  the  dimensions  was  but  a  trifle  less  than 
13  feet.  '  In  Africa  they  are  considerably  larger, 
and  supplied  with  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
mane.  Both  tiger  and  lion  are  furnished  with 
A  gtnall  horny  apex  to  'he  tail — a  fact  noticed  by 
the  ancient**  but  only  verified  ;f  late  years,  be- 
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cause  this  object  lies  concealed  in  the  hair  of  the 
tip  and  is  very  liable  to  drop  oflf.  All  the 
varieties  of  the  lion  are  spotted  when  whelps; 
but  they  become  gradually  tuft"  or  pale.  One 
African  variety,  very  large  in  size,  perhaps  a 
distinct  species,  has  a  peculiar  and  most  fero- 
cious physiognomy,  a  dense  black  mane  extend- 
ing half  way  down  the  back,  and  a  black  fringe 
along  the  abdomen  and  tip  of  the  tail  ;  while 
those  of  southern  Persia  and  the  Dekkan  are 
nearly  destitute  of  that  defensive  ornament.  The 
roaring  voice  of  the  species  is  notorious  to  a 
prowrb,  but  the  warning  cry  of  attack  is  short, 
snappish,  and  sharp. 

If  lions  in  primitive  times  were  as  numerous  in 
Western  Asia  and  Africa  as  tigers  still  are  in 
some  parts  of  India,  they  must  have  been  a  seri- 
ous impediment  to  the  extension  of  the  human 
race;  for  Colonel  Sykes  relates  that  in  less  than 
five  years,  in  the  Dekkan  alone,  during  his  resi- 
dence there,  above  1000  of  the  latter  were  shot. 
But  the  countei  balancing  distribution  Of  endow- 
ments somewhat  modifies  the  dangerous  vicinity 
of  the^e  animals :  like  all  the  felinae,  they  are 
more  or  less  nocturnal,  and  seldom  go  abroad  to 
pursue  their  prey  till  after  sunset.  When  not 
pressed  by  hunger,  they  are  naturally  indolent, 
and,  from  their  habits  of  uncontrolled  superiority, 
perhaps  capricious,  but  often  less  sanguinary  and 
vindictive  than  is  expected. 

Lions  are  monogamous,  the  male  living  con- 
stantly with  the  lioness,  both  hunting  together,  or 
for  each  other  when  there  is  a  litter  of  whelps  ;  and 
the  mutual  affection  and  care  for  their  offspring 
which  they  display  are  remarkable  in  animals  by 
nature  doomed  to  live  by  blood  and  slaughter. 
It  is  while  seeking  prey  for  their  young  that  they 
are  most  dangerous;  at  other  times  they  bear 
abstinence,  and  when  pressed  by  hunger  will 
sometimes  feed  on  carcasses  found  dead.  They 
live  to  more  than  fifty  years ;  consequently, 
having  annual  litters  of  from  three  to  five  cubs, 
they  multiply  rapidly  when  not  seriously  opposed. 
After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  the 
lion  soon  spread  again  into  Lower  Egypt;  and 
Fidelio,  a,  European  traveller,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  saw  one  slain  at  the  foot  of 
the  pyramids,  after  killing  eight  of  his  assailants. 
Lately  they  have  increased  again  on  the  Upper 
Nile  ;  and  in  ancient  times,  when  the  devastations 
of  Egyptian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  armies 
passed  over  Palestine,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  destroyers  made  their  appearance  in 
great  numbers.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  attested  by 
the  impression  which  their  increase  made  upon 
the  mixed  heathen  population  of  Samaria,  when 
Israel  was  carried  away  into  captivity  (2  Kings 
xvii.  25,  26). 

The  Scriptures  present  many  striking  pictures 
of  lions,  touched  with  wonderful  force  and  fide- 
lity :  even  where  the  animal  is  a  direct  instrument 
of  the  Almighty,  while  true  to  his  mission,  he 
still  remains  so  to  his  nature.  Thus  nothing  can 
be'  more  graphic  than  the  record  of  the  man  of 
God  (1  Kings  xiii.  28).  disobedient  to  his  charge, 
struck  down  from  his  ass,  and  lying  dead,  while 
the  lion  stands  by  him,  without  touching  the  life* 
less  body,  or  attacking  the  living  animal,  usu 
ally  a  favourite  prey.  See  also  Gen.  xlix.  ii  ;  Job 
iv.  10,  11;  Nahum  ii.  11,  12.  Samson's  ad- 
venture also  with  the  young  lien  (Judg.  xiv.  5, 6j> 
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Mid  the  picture  of  the  young  lion  corning  up 
from  the  underwood  cover  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Jordan — all  attest  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
animal  and  its  habits.  Finally,  the  lions  in  the 
den  with  Daniel,  miraculously  leaving  him  un- 
molested, still  retain,  in  all  other  respects,  the 
real  characteristics  of  their  nature. 

The  lion,  as  an  emblem  of  power,  was  symbol- 
ical of  tiie  tribe  of  Judah  'Gen.  xlix.  9).  The 
type  recurs  in  the  prophetical  visions,  and  the 
figure  of  this  animal  .vas  among  the  i'?\v  which  the 
Hebrews  admitted  in  sculpture,  or  in  cast  metal, 
as  exemplified  in  the  throne  of  Solomon.  The 
heathen  assumed  the  lion  as  an  emblem  of  the 
sun,  of  the  gqd  of  war,  of  Ares,  Ariel,  Arioth,  Re, 
the  Indian  Seeva,of  dominion  in  general,  of  valour, 
&c.j  and  it.  occurs  in  the  names  and  standards  of 
many  nations.  Lions,  in  remote  antiquity,  appear 
to  have  been  trained  for  the  chace,  and  are,  even 
now,  occasionally  domesticated  with  safety.  Pla- 
cability and  attachment  are  displayed  by  them 
even  to  the  degree  of  active  defence  of  their 
friends,  as  was  exemplified  at  Birr,  in  Ireland 
in  1839,  when  '  a  keeper  of  wild  beasts,  being 
within  the  den,  had  fallen  accidentally  upon  a 
tiger,  who  immediately  caught  the  man  by  the 
thigh,  in  the  presence  of  numerous  spectators ; 
but  a  lion,  being  in  the  same  compartment,  rose 
up,  and  seizing  the  tiger  by  the  neck,  compelled 
it  to  let  go,  and  the  man  was  saved.'  Numerous 
anecdotes  of  a  similar  character  are  recorded 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers. 

Zoologists  consider  Africa  the  primitive  abode 
of  lions,  their  progress  towards  the  north  and 
west  having  at  one  time  extended  to  the  forests 
of  Macedonia  and  Greece ;  but  in  Asia,  never 
to  the  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  nor  east  of  the 
lower  Granges.  Since  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
and  even  since  the  havoc  which  the  ostentatious 
barbarism  of  Roman  grandees  made  among  them, 
they  bave  diminished  in  number  exceedingly, 
although  at  the  present  day  individuals  are  not 
[infrequently  seen  in  Barbery,  within  a  short 
distance  of  Ceuta. — C.  H.  S. 

LITTER.  The  word  translated  litter,  in  Isa. 
Ixvi.  2'),  is  HV  tznh ,  and  is  the  sanje  which, 
in  Num.  vii.  3,  denotes  the  warns  or  carts  drawn 
by  oven,  in  which  the  materials  of  the  taber- 
nacle were  removed  from  place  to  place.  The 
tzdh  was  not.  therefore,  a  litter,  which  IS  not  drawn, 
but  carried.  This  is  the  only  place  in  which  the 
word  occurs  n  the  Authorized  translation.  We 
nrp  riot,  however,  to  infer  fiom  this  that  the 
Hebrews  had    no  vehicles    of   the    kind.       Litter-., 

or  palanquins,  Were,  as  we  know,  in  us.'  among 
the  an-  ienl  Rgyj  ti.nis.  They  were  borne  upon  the 
ihjmlders  of  rnefi  V>  391),  and  appear  tb  have 
Keen  used  tor  can\m  of  consideration 

short  distances  on  Vrsifa,  like  the  sedan  chairs 
of  i  t". ■  rrri  i  day  in  Kngtand.  We  doubt  if  the 
Hebrews  bad  this  kiml  of  litter,  as  it  scarcely 
ft  frees  with  tlieir  simple, uuluxui ions  bahiti  .  but 
that    th''\  had    litters    borne  by  >  -  ,ue 

st>l|    common     m     \\  \  \    \u    ||K. 

I  IToli.il/l-'. 

In  C  liud  the  won!   |V^|MC  rt/'AlV- 

S/oti,  S.-|.t     wppttov    \  'mi,  which  occurs 

ssnwkere  tUfl  in  B^rirtrurej  and  i<  applied  to  a 
fttriele  u  rd  by  k*i  Sojoi  m.  This  #ord  i« 
rmdered    •  .  •  h    out    Anthot  led    vei 

although  vmlike   any  uthrr  word   to   tendered    in 


that  version.     It  literally  means  a  moving  couch, 
and  is  usually   conceived  to  denote  a  kind  of 


391. 


sedan,  litter,  or  rather  palanquin,  in  which  great 
personages  and  women  were  borne  from  place 
to  place.  Tne  name,  as  well  as  the  object,  im- 
mediately suggests   that  it  may  have  been  nearly 


the«ame  thing  as  the  J..  L^si?  tokht-ravan, 
the   moving   throne,   or    seat,    of    the   Persians 


392. 

It  consists  of  a  light  frame  fixed  on  two  strong 
poles,  like  those  of  our  sedan-chair.  The  frame  is 
generally  covered  with  cloth,  and  has  a  dcx>r, 
sometimes  of  lattice  work,  at  each  side.  It  is 
carried  by  two  mules,  one  between  the  poles 
before,  the  other  behind.  These  conveyances  are 
used  by  great  persons,  when  disposed  for  retire- 
ment or  ease  dining  a  journey,  or  when  sick  or 
feeble  from  age.  Hut  they  are  chiefly  used  by 
ladles  ol'conshleiation  in  their  journeys  No.  39)  . 
The  popular  illustrators  of  Scripture  do  dsj! 
appear  to  have  l**cn  acquainted  with  this  and  the 
other  litters  of  \\e.stein  Asia,;  and  have,  theie- 
fore,  re-oited  to  1  mini,  and  drawn  their  illu>lia- 
tions  from  the  palsnquiM  horjM  by  men,  and  from 
the  hoirdtihs  of  elephants.    This  is  iinnec- 

Western  A   a  still  supplies  conveyances  of  this 

description,  mote  suitable  and  more  likely  to  have 

beeri  anciently  in  use,  than  any  wriich  the  further 

ea>t  can  produce.      If  the   one    alie.idv  described 
should    seem    too    hnnilile,  then.'    are   other   takht- 
lavaos     of     mole      irftpOting     iipjraraiice.       S- 
leader,    RUs)    lemcmU'r   the   'litter   of   Jed    clotli, 
adoiued    with  <oo    j.ue1,,      together    nitli 

t<n     moi.  which    king 

Zahi  Sliah    prepared    tor    the    jtnsrory    of    his 

dun.,:  '■  •     '    '  •  •    I ' ■• 

w  av  doUhtless,  of  the  k  ind  N  iiie'n  in  borne  b)  fuui 
muli  'on*.      In    Arabia, 

or  in  the  roiji  I  j  retail, 

(wo  camels  are  usual  1)  rsjnploxed  la  \-  >r  the 
ttikht  :.i  in.  and  sometimes  two  borsei  W  i  <  u 
bom*  bj    <  .m..  Is,  the  bead  of  the  liinda  ( 

the  animals    is   b«  nt    pam-uHy    down    ussier    th» 
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vehicle.     This  is  the  most  comfortable  kind  of 
litter,  anci  two  light  persons  may  travel  in  it. 


393. 

The  shibreeyeh  is  another  kind  of  camel-litter, 
resembling  the  Indian  howdah,  by  which  name 
(or  rather  hodaj)  it  is  sometimes  called.  It 
is  composed  of  a  small  square  platform  with  a 
canopy   or  arched   covering.     It   accommodates 


(VI 

bj 

ii 

1 
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but  one  person,  and  is  placed  upon  the  back  of  a 
camel,  and  rests  upon  two  square  camel-chests, 
<>ne  on  each  side  of  the  animal.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent, not  only  from  the  text  in  view,  but  from 
others,  that  the  Hebrews  had  litters;  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  the  same 
as  those  now  employed  in  Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  where  there  are  still  the 
same  circumstances  of  climate,  the  same  domestic 
animals,  and  essentially  the  same  habits  of  life, 
as  in  the  Biblical  period. 

LIVER  033)  occurs  in  Exod.  xxix.  13. 22  ; 
Lev.  iii.  4,  10,  15;  iv.  9;  vii.  4;  viii.  16,  25; 
ix.  10,  19;  Prov.  vii.  23;  Lam.  ii.  11;  Ezek. 
xxi.  21.  The  Hebrew  word  is  generally  derived 
from  "1)23,  f*  be  heavy,  in  reference  to  the  weight 
of  the  liver  ^s  the  heaviest  of  all  the  viscera,  just 
as  in  English  the  lungs  are  called  '  the  lights,'  from 
their  comparative  lightness.     Gesenius,  however, 

adduces    the   hr  *K;c    JcKi,   meaning,    probably, 

'the  most  precious,  vfhich,  indeed,  suits  the  notions 
of  the  ancient  Orientals,  who  esteemed  the  liver 
to  be  the  most  v&uable  of  all  the  viscera,  because 
they  thought  it  most  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  the  blood,  and  held  that  '  in  the  blood  %  the 
life.1  In  all  the  instances  where  the  word  occurs 
in   the  Pentateuch,  it  forms  j>art  of  the  phrase 

■Ottfi  by  jruvn,  or  nnrsn  rnn\  or  nnrjrrp, 

translated  in  the  Authorized  Version,  '  the  c;iul 
that  is  above  the  liver,'  but  which  Gesenius,  rea- 
soning from  the  root,  understands  to  be  the  great 
lobe  of  the  liver  itself,  rather  than  the  caul  over 
it;  which  latter  he  terms  omentum  minus  hepati- 
oogattricum ,  and  which,  he  observes,  is  incon- 
siderable in  size,  and  hat  tat  little   fat.     Jahn 


thinks  the  smaller  lobe  to  be  meant.  The  jhrase 
is  also  rendered  in  the  Sept.  rbv  \ofihp  rot 
ifjiraTos,  or  rhv  iir\  rov,  &c,  '  the  lobe  or  lower 
pendent  of  the  liver,'  the  chief  object  of  attention 
in  the  art  of  hepatoscopy,  or  divination  by  fne 
liver  among  the  ancients.  (Jerome  gives  reticulum 
Jecoris,  '  the  net  of  the  liver,'  and  arvina,  '  the 
suet,'  and  adeps,  '  the  fat ;'  see  Bochart,  Hieroz. 
i.  498.)  It  appears  from  the  same  passages 
that  it  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  and  not  eaten 
as  sacrificial  food  (Jahn,  Biblisches  Archiiol. 
§  378,  n.  7).  The  liver  was  supposed  by  the 
ancient  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  passions,  pride,  love,  &c  Thus,  Gen. 
xlix.  6,  '  with  their  assembly  let  not  ^TfSD  (lite- 
rally, '  my  liver')  be  united  ;'  Sept.  ra  Tj-rrard , 
see  also  Heb.  of  Ps.  xvi.  9;  lvii.  9;  cviii.  2: 
and  Anacreon,  Ode  iii.  fin. ;  Theocritus,  Idyll. 
xi.  16  ;  Horace,  Carm.  i.  13.  4  ;  25.  13  ; 
iv.  1.  12  ;  and  the  Notes  of  the  Delphin 
edition;  comp.  also  Persius,  Sat.  v.  129;  Ju- 
venal, Sat  v.  647.  Wounds  in  the  liver  were 
supposed  to  be  mortal;  thus  the  expressions  in 
Prov.  vii.  23,  '  a  dart  through  his  liver,'  and 
Lam.  ii.  11, 'my  liver  is  poured  out  upon  the 
earth,'  are  each  of  them  a  periphrasis  for  death 
itself.  So  also^schylus  uses  the  words  dtyyavei 
Trpbs  ijirap  to  describe  a  mortal  wound  (Aga- 
memnon, 1.  442).  The  passage  in  Ezel<iel  con- 
tains an  interesting  reference  to  the  most  ancient 
of  all  modes  of  divination,  by  the  inspection  (if 
the  viscera  of  animals  and  even  of  mankind 
sacrificially  slaughtered  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
there  said  that  the  king  of  Babylon,  among  other 
modes  of  divination  referred  to  in  the  same  verse, 
'  looked  upon  the  liver.'  The  Cambridge  manu- 
script of  the  Sept.  gives  tfirari  ffKoirfjaaaBai ;  other 
copies  use  the  precise  technical  term  rjTraTocrKo- 
irijaacrdai.  The  liver  was  always  considered  the 
most  important  organ  in  the  ancient  art  of 
Extispicium,  or  divination  by  the  entrails.  Phi- 
lostratus  felicitously  describes  it  as  '  the  prophe- 
sying tripod  of  all  divination'  (Life  of  Apol'o- 
nius,  viii.  7.  5).  The  rules  by  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  judged  of  it  are  amply  detailed  in 
Adams's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  261.  &c,  Land, 
1834  ;  and  in  Potter's  Archceologia  Grrrca, 
i.  316,  Lond.  1775.  It  is  an  interesting  inquiry 
how  this  regard  to  it.  originated.  Vitruvius  sug- 
gests a  plausible  theory  of  the  first  rise  ^hepa- 
toscopy. He  says  the  ancients  inspected  the 
livers  of  those  animals  which  frequented  the 
places  where  they  wished  to  settle  ;  and  if  they 
found  the  liver,  to  which  they  chiefly  ascribed 
the  process  of  sanguification,  was  injured,  they. 
concluded  that  the  water  and  nourishment  col- 
lected in  such  localities  were  unwholesome 
(i.  4).  But  divination  is  coeval  and  co-exlen- 
sive  with  a  belief  in  the  divinity.  We  ac-, 
cept  the  argument  of  the  Stoics,  '■sunt  Di :  ergo 
est  Divinatio.'  We  know  that  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Cain  and  Abel  there  were  certain  means 
of  communication  between  God  and  man,  and 
that  those  means  were  connected  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  animals  ;  and  we  prefer  to  consider  those 
means  as  the  source  of  divination  in  later  ages, 
conceiving  that  when  the  real  tokens  of  the 
divine  interest  with  which  the  primitive  families 
of  man  were  favoured  ceased,  in  consequence  oJ 
the  multiplying  of  human  transgressions,  tl>«ii 
descendants  endeavoured  to  obtain  counsel  a>*ti 
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iflfo! nation  by  the  same  external  observances. 
We  believe  that  thus  only  will  the  minute  resem- 
blances be  accounted  for,  which  we  discover  be- 
tween the  different  methods  of  divination,  utterly 
untraceable  to  reason,  but  which  have  prevailed 
from  unknown  antiquity  among  the  most  distant 
regions.  Cicero  ascribes  divination  by  this  and 
other  means  to  what  he  calls  '  the  heroic  ages,' 
by  which  term  we  know  he  means  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  all  historical  documents  (De  Divma- 
tione).  Prometheus,  in  the  play  of  that  title 
(I.  471,  &c),  lays  claim  to  having  taught  man- 
kind the  different  kinds  of  divination,  and  that 
of  extispicy  among  the  rest;  and  Prometheus, 
according  to  Servius  {ad  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  42),  in- 
structed the  Assyrians;  and  we  know  from  sacred 
record  that  Assyria  was  one  of  the  countries  first 
peopled.  It  is  further  important  to  remark  that 
ihe  first  recorded  instance  of  divination  is  that 
of  the  teraphim  of  Lilian,  a  native  of  Padan- 
aram,  a  district  bordering  on  that  country 
(T  Sam.  xix.  13,  16),  but.  by  which  teraphim 
both  the  Sept.  and  Josephus  understood  rjirap 
ru>v  aiywv  '  the  1% 00*  of  goats'  (Antiq.  vi.  11. 
4);  nor  does  Winston,  perhaps,  in  his  note  on 
that  passage,  unreasonably  complain  that,  '  since 
the  modern  Jews  have  lost  the  signification  of 
•  he  Word  "V3D,  and  since  this  rendering  of  the 
Sept.,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  are 
here  so  much  more  ciear  and  probable,  it  is 
unacrountaUe  that  our  commentators  should  so 
much  hesitate  as  to  its  true  interpretation  ' 
[Whieton's  Jo&ephut,  p.  169,  note,  Edinb.  1S2S; 
Btichail!,  i.  11,  De  Caprarum  Xominibus ;  En- 
cycloptvdm  M'rnpolitana,  art.  'Divination;' 
B  smmuilers  Scholia  on  the  several  passages 
Referred  to;  Perizonius.  ad /Elian.  \\.  -i\  ;  Pencer, 
De  l'ni-ripins  JJuinatumum  Uc7ie> ibus,  &c, 
WiMeherg,  l.i'.O;.— J.  F.  D. 

LIZARD   (2ty  tznb,  r!3  coa'h,  VUfA  Ictaah, 

W1  anakah,  HIJPJJ?)  thiiuemeth,  C*0in  chomct, 

JVC -'_"  ah).      Under  this  denomination 

tin'  modem  zoologist  placet  all  the  cold-blooded 

animals   that    have   the  coiiforrnat ion  of  serpents 

with  the  addition  of  four  feet.     Thus  viewed,  as 

One  inly,  they    constitute    the   Saurian*, 

1-  tides  of  authors :  riiilir.u-in<.r 

numerous  genericaJ  divisional  which  eomsaenoe 

ihi  Cronoi  1*   group,  and 

sundry   olheis,  a  variety  of  specie*, 

formidable,  disgusting,  or  pleasing  in  a|  i 

—  SOme  equal  rating   tiie    land  ami  water, 

others  absolutely  confined  to  the  earth  and  to  the 

most  arid  .   an  l  though  in  genera]  bnrm« 

muted  pre  >tne 

being  bold   to  rode  by  means  ol 

I   an   ichor,   and   others   extolled   as 
Aphrodisiac  ,oro  nee  in  pharenacy ;  bat 

,   it    DOl    ISJI   all,     no  und<»- 

tei rained  or  \\  ,t.  furli  a<  the 

odile  and  chameleon,  we  have  al read j   n   I 
mention     i     i  imii.bun  ;  <  'h<m  ..un  »  .    1 1 
Uviunr,      (uid  tbotofore  are  shall  wr 

.  sards  tl  mts 

►l  V\ .-  •.  rn    Vsia  an-i  Kfypr,  and   to  those  m  re 
l«»-'i  ah  i.       i    i .  t  n    - 

ComiLrtii..  r      ir\ru     tpeetta, 

*h«rm.|  aHl  I  ut 

»    SB   U   j>  OOnoldsjIl  d    that    tut-    ri';  ni  i    .(    S\  r    i, 
Arabia,  .u.u  r-.K- .  j»f    sjee    oveirnn    witn  animal*  of 


this  family,  there  is  every  reason  tc  expect  al 
lusion  to  more  tivan  one  genus  in  the  Scriptures, 
where  so  many  observations  and  similes  are 
derived  from  the  natural  objects  which  wer* 
familiar  to  the  various  writers.  Among  th* 
names  enumerated  atave,  Bochart  refers  2¥ 
tzab  (Lev.  xi.  29)  to  one  of  the  group  of  Mo- 
nitors or  Varanus,  the  Nilotic  lizard.  Lacerta 
Xilotica,  Varanus  Xiloticus,  or  \)  aran  of  the 
Arabs.  Like  the  other  of  this  form,  it  is  possessed 
of  a  tail  double  the  length,  of  the  body,  but 
is  not.  so  well  known  in  Palest me,,  where  these 
is  only  one  real  river  (Jordan),  whirh  is  not 
tenanted  by  this  6pecies.  We  have  already 
shown  that  the  true  crocodile  frequented  the 
shores  and  marshes  of  the  coast  down  to  a  cum- 
ulatively late  period;  and  therefore  it  may  well 
have  had  a  more  specific  name  than  Leviathan — 
a  word  apparently  best  suited  to  the  dignified 
and  lofty  diction  of  the  prophets,  and  clearlv  of 
more  general  signification  than  the  move  collo- 
quial designation.  Jerome  was  of  this  opinion  ; 
and  it  is  thus  likely  that  tzab  was  applied 
to  both,  as  waran  is  now  considered  only  a 
variety  of,  or  a  young,  crocodile.  There  is  a 
second  of  the  same  group.  Lacerta  Scutcus  of 
Merrem  ( Varanus  Arenarivsj,  Waran-ei-iiard, 
also  reaching  to  six  feet  in  length;  and  a  third, 
not  as  yet  clearly  described,  which  ap]>ears  to  he 
larger  than  either,  growing  to  nine  feet,  and 
catena1  with  bright  cupreous  scales.  This  last 
peeJers  rocky  and  stony  situations.  It  is  in  this 
section  of  the  Saurians  that  mOBl   of  the  gigantic 

fossil  species,  the  real  D  v*W"P  bcri-nephilim, 
'children  of  the  giants,'  are  found  to  \>e  located  ; 
and  of  the  existing  species  some  are  reported  to 
>s  great  strength.  One  of  the  last-metitiaped 
pursues  its  prey  on  land  with  a  rapid  bounding 
action,  feeds  on  the  larger  insects,  and  is  said  to 
attack  game  in  a  body,  sometimes  destroying 
even  sheep.  The  Arabs  in  agreement  with  the 
ancients,  assert  that  th  will  do  fierce  and 

victorious  battle  with  serpents. 

Considerations  like  tl  e<e  induce  us  to 
the  Hebrew  name  112  conch  a  designation  of 
strength)  to  the  species  of  the  desert  ;  and  if  tl* 
Nilotic  tcaran  tie  the  tzab,  then  the  Arabian 
dhnb.  as  Bruce  asserts,  will  be  VattMUi  At>  iririus, 
or    Waran-el-hard    of    I  •  nt    familial     lan- 

'  ''  HJJ^J^  <,y,","^/,/".  'hi' 
ci  h>  noticed      lint  it  is  ei  i 

from  the  Arabic  authorities  quoted  by  £  and 

from    his  o\\  u    COnclui  Mlly 

confusion   among   the  but  thai 

the  ichneumon  of  '  .  tiu 

is  mixid  up  with  t!  Sauriant 
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take  to  he  the  HNu?  letaah,  a  name  having  same 
allusion  to  poison  and  adhesiveness.  The  word 
occurs  only  once  (Lev.  xi.  30),  where  Saurians 
alonu  appear  to  he  indicated.  If  the  Hehiew  root 
were  :o  guide  the  decision,  letaah  would  be  another 
nam*  for  the  gecko  or  anaka,  for  there  is  hut  one 
specios  which  can  be  deemed  venomous  :  and  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  adhesiveness,  though  the 
geckos  possess  it  most,  numerous  common  lizards 
run  up  and  down  perpendicular  walls  with  great 
facility.  We,  theiefore,  take  DDIH  chomet,  or 
l!«  se.'ii  lizard  of  Bochart,  to  be  the  true  lizard, 
»6?tral  ( 'probably  many)  species  existing  in  my- 
riads on  the  rocks  in  sandy  places,  and  in  ruins  in 
every  part  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
There  is  one  species  particularly  abundant  and 
small,  well  known  in  Arabia  by  the  name  of  Sara- 
handi.  We  now  come  to  the  Stelliones,  which 
have  been  confounded  with  the  noxious  geckos 
and  others  from  the  time  of  Aldrovandus,  and 
thence  have  been  a  source  of  inextricable  trouble 
to  commentators.  They  are  best  knov/n  by  the 
bundles  of  starlike  spines  on  the  body.  Among 
these  Lacerta  Stellio,  Stellio  Orientalis,  the  upo- 
/co'5e(Aos  of  the  Greeks,  and  hardun  of  the  Arabs, 
is  abundant  in  the  east,  and  a  great  frequenter  of 
ruinous  walls.  The  genus  Uromastix  offers  Stellio 
Spinipes  of  Daud.  or  Ur-Spinipes,  two  or  three 
feet  long,  of  a  tine  green,  and  is  the  species  which 
is  believed  to  strike  with  the  tail;  hence  formerly 
denominated  Caudi  Verbera.  It  is  frequent  in 
the  deserts  around  Egypt,  and  is  probably  the 
Guard  of  the  Arabs.  Another  subgenus,  named 
Trapelus  by  Cuvier,  is  exemplified  in  the  Tr. 
jEgypticus  of  Geoff.,  with  a  spinous  swelled  body, 
but  remarkable  for  the  faculty  of  changing 
colour  more  rapidly  than  the  chameleon. 

Next  we  place  the  Geckotians,  among  which 
comes  np3N  anakah,  in  our  versions  denominated 
ferret,  but  which  is  with  more  propriety  trans- 
ferred to  the  noisy  and  venomous  abu-burs  of  the 
Arabs.  There  is  no  reason  for  admitting  the  verb 
p-N  anak,  to  groan,  to  cry  out,  as  radical  for  the 
name  of  the  ferret  an  animal  totally  unconnected 
with  the  preceding  and  succeeding  species  in  Lev. 
xi.  29,  30,  and  originally  found,  so  far  as  we  know, 
oidy  in  Western  Africa,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
Spain,  prowling  noiselessly,  and  beaten  to  death 
without  a  groan,  though  capable  of  a  feeble,  short 
scream  when  at  play,  or  when  suddenly  wounded. 
Taking  the  interpretation  'to  cry  out,'  so  little 
applicable  to  ferrets,  in  conjunction  with  the  whole 
verse,  we  find  the  gecko,  like  all  the  species  of  this 
group  of  lizards,  remarkable  for  the  loud  grating 
noise  which  it  is  apt  to  utter  in  the  roofs  and 
walls  of  houses  all  the  night  through  :  one,  indeed, 
is  sufficient  to  dispel  the  sleep  of  a  whole  family. 
The  particular  species  most  probably  meant  is  the 
lacerta  gecko  of  Hasselquist,  the  gecko  lobatus  of 
Geoffroy,  distinguished  by  having  the  spies  of  the 
feet  dilated  and  striated  like  open  fans,  from 
whence  a  poisonous  ichor  is  said  to  exude,  in- 
flaming the  human  skin,  and  hifecting  food  that 
may  have  been  trod  upon  by  the  animal.  Hence 
the  Arabic  name  of  abu-burs,  or  \  father  leprosy,' 
at  Cairo.  The  species  extends  northwards  in 
Syria;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  (he  gecko 
fascicular is,  or  tarentola,  of  South-Eastern  Europe 
be  not  also  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine  ;  and  in 
that  case  the  TVDDV  semmamith  of  Bochart 
would  find  an  appropriate  location. 
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To  these  we  add  the  Chameleons,  already  de- 
scribed [Chameleon]  ;  and  then  follows  the 
Scincus  (in  antiquity  the  name  of  varantts 
arenarius),  among  which  lacerta  scincus,  Linn., 
or  sciticus  officinalis,  is  the  el-adda  of  the  Arabs, 
figured  by  Bruce,  and  well  known  in  the  old 
pharmacy  of  Europe.  S.  cyjirius,  or  lacerta 
cyprius  scincoides,  a  large  greenish  species, 
marked  with  a  pale  line  on  each  flank,  occurs 
also  ;  and  a  third,  scincus  variegatus  or  ocillatus, 
often  noticed  on  account  of  its  round  black  spots, 
each  marked  with  a  pale  streak,  and  commonly 
having  likewise  a  stripe  on  each  flank,  of  a  pa;e 
colour. 

Of  the  species  of  Seps,  that  is,  viviparous  ser- 
pent-lizards, having  the  body  of  snakes,  with  four 
weak  limbs,  a  species  with  only  three  toes  on 
each  foot,  the  lacerta  chalcides  of  Linn.,  appears 
to  extend  to  Syria. — C.  H.  S. 

LOAN.  The  Mosaic  laws  which  relate  to  the 
subject  of  borrowing,  lending,  and  repaying,  are  in 
substance  as  follows  : — If  an  Israelite  became  poor, 
what  he  desired  to  borrow  was  to  be  freely  lent  to 
him,  and  no  interest,  either  of  money  or  produce, 
could  be  exacted  from  him;  interest  might  be 
taken  of  a  foreigner,  but  not  of  an  Israelite  by 
another  Israelite  (Exod.  xxn.  25;  Dent,  xxiii. 
19,  20;  Lev.  xxv.  35-38).  At  the  end  of  every 
seven  years  a  lemission  of  debts  was  ordained; 
every  creditor  was  to  remit  what  he  had  lent : 
of  a  foreigner  the  loan  might  be  exacted,  but  not 
of  a  brother.  If  an  Israelite  wished  to  borrow,  he 
was  not  to  be  refused  because  the  year  of  remis- 
sion was  at  hand  (Deut.  xv.  1-11).  Pledges 
might  be  taken,  but  not  as  such  the  mill  or  the 
upper  millstone,  for  that  would  be  to  take  a  man's 
life  in  pledge.  If  the  pledge  was  raiment,  it  was 
to  be  given  back  before  sunset,  as  being  needful 
for  a  covering  at  night.  The  widow's  garment 
could  not  be  taken  in  pledge  (Exod.  xxii.  26, 
27  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  6,  17).  A  part  of  the  la-t  pass- 
age we  must  cite  entire,  as  showing  a  most  ami- 
aide  and  considerate  spirit  on  the  part  of  Moses 
towards  the  poor  :  '  When  thou  dost  lend  thy 
brother  anything,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  Iioiish 
to  fetch  his  pledge ;  thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and 
the  man  to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  out 
the  pledge  abroad  unto  thee;  and  if  the  man  be 
poor  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge  :  in  any 
case  tho'A  shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again  when 
the  sun  goeth  down,  that  he  may  sleep  in  lis  own 
raiment,  and  bless  thee  ;  and  it  shall  be  righteous- 
ness unto  thee  before  the  Lord  thy  God.'  The 
strong  and  impressive  manner  in  which  the  duty 
of  lending  is  enjoined,  is  worthy  of  being  exhibited 
in  the  words  of  Scripture  :  '  If  there  be  among 
you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren,  thou  shalt 
not  harden  thy  heart  nor  shut  thine  hand  from 
thy  poor  brother,  but  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand 
wide  unto  him,  and  shalt  surely  Ut\d  him  suffi- 
cient for  his  need.  Beware  that  tl  ere  be  not  a 
thought  in  thy  wicked  heart,  saying,  the  year  of 
release  is  at  hand,  and  thine  eye  be  evil  against 
thy  poor  brother,  and  thou  givest  him  nought, 
and  he  cry  unto  the  Lord  against  thee,  and  it  be 
sin  unto  thee:  thou  shalt  surely  give  him,  and 
thine  heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest 
unto  him  ;  because  that  for  this  thing  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  works  And  in 
all  that  thou  puttest  thy  hand  unto  ' 

These  laws  relating  to  loans  may  vear  a  Strang* 
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aud  somewhat  repulsive  aspect  to  the  meie  mo- 
.lern  reader,  and  cannot  be  understood,  either  in 
their  bearing  or  their  sanctions,  unless  considered 
from  the  Biblical  point  of'  view.  The  land  of 
Canaan  (as  the  entire  world)  belonged  to  its 
Creator,  but  was  given  of  God  to  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  under  certain  conditions,  of  which 
this  liberality  to  the  needy  was  one.  The  power 
of  getting  loans  therefore  was  a  part  of  the  poor 
man's  inheritance.  It  was  a  lien  on  the  land  (the 
source  of  all  property  with  agricultural  people), 
which  was  as  valid  as  the  tenure  of  any  given 
portion  by  the  trilie  or  family  to  whose  lot  it  had 
fallen.  This  is  the  light  in  which  the  Mosaic 
polity  represents  the  matter,  and  in  this  light,  so 
long  as  that  polity  retained  its  force,  would  it,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  be  regarded  by  the  owners  of 
property.  Thus  the  execution  of  this  particular 
law  was  secured  by  the  entire  force  with  which 
the  constitution  itself  was  recommended  and  sus- 
tained. But  as  human  selfishues  might  in  time 
endanger  this  particular  set  of  laws,  so  AUses 
applied  special  supjiort  to  the  puss  bly  weak  parti 
Hence  the  emphasis  with  which  he  enjoins  the 
duty  of  lending  to  the  needy.  Of  this  emphasis 
the  very  essence  is  the  sanction  supplied  by  that 
special  providence  winch  lay  at  the  very  basis 
of  the  Mosaic  commonwealth  ;  so  that  lending  to 
the  destitute  came  to  be  enforced  with  all  the 
power  deiivable  from  the  express  will  of  God,  of 
the  Almighty  Oeator,  of  the  Redeemer  of  Israel, 
of  Him  whose  favour  was  life  and  whose  fowl] 
was  dismay  and  ruin. 

It  .  ible  liof  to  admire  the  benevolence 

which  runs  through  the  entire  of  this  piece  of 
legislation  ;  and  when  the  age  to  which  its  origin 
■  referred,  and  the  jieculiar  circumstances  under 
•>hich  it  was  produced,  are  consideied,  our  ad- 
mirai'..:'i  rises  to  a  very  Ittgfa  pitch,  ami  we  feel 
that  .it  is  most  insuflicient  praise  to  say  that 
nothing  so    benign  in  spirit  bad    been    pun  MX 

conceived:  nothing  more  beneieeut and  humane 
has  been  earned  into  effect,  even  since  Jesus  came 

'k  and  to  save  the  lo>t.      The  conduct  which 
'he  Romans  observed  towards  the  debtOf  adonis  a 

linking   contract  to  what   is   thus   required    by 

Moses.  Insolvent  debtors  might  be  compelled  to 
serve    their   creditors,    and    often     had    to    »n<i<iie 

treatment  u  bad  as  that  of  slaves    Lv.  ii.  2i; 

A.  G.-il.  xx.  1,  1!»;  Appi.m,  Hal.  p.  10  .  In 
Athens  alto  i  r   had    a   claim   to  the  ]*'i- 

son   of  the    debtor    (  Plsjt    I  it.  Sol.  I'i  M 

him-'  i  to  bave  admitted  vane  restrict  ions 

to  bit  li»Mi'-\  ob-iit  laws;  for  fvotJI 
it  appeals    that  a  p  lor    I  mi  ghl    I  <•    So!< 

one   po»M  1 1   to 

servf,  mi'   Si  ■  bond,  bill  as    a    hired    s'-ix.int,   uni 

a*  He  jubilee  i  with  his  children  to 

t'ni  if  libeity,  *n  thai  be  mighl  return  unto  the 
possession  of  his  lathers. 

T  st  tin 
carried  into  tlK  ci  there  is  ■  to  doubt*     It 

formed  an  essential  part  of  the  general  com 

and   '  oinn, ended   with  tm»  mine 
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xviii.  8;  Ps.  xv.  5;  cix.  It)  which  give  us 
reason  to  think  that  usury  was  practised  and  the 
poor  debtor  oppressed,  show  anything  but  those 
breeches  to  which  laws  are  always  liable,  espe- 
cially in  a  period  when  morals  grow  corrupt  and 
institutions  in  consequence  decline;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  stern  reproofs  which  such  violations 
called  forth  forcibly  demonstrate  that  the  legis- 
lation in  question  had  taken  eliect,  and  had  also 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  on  the  spirit  with  which  the  misdeeds 
of  rich  oppressors  and  the  injuries  of  the  needy 
were  regarded. 

While,  however,  the  benign  tendency  of  the 
laws  in  question  is  admitted,  may  it  not  be  ques- 
tioned whether  they  were  strictly  just  ?  Such  a 
doubt  could  arise  only  in  a  mind  which  viewed 
the  subject  from  the  position  of  our  actual  society. 
A  modern  might  plead  that  he  had  a  right  to  i\o 
what  he  pleased  with  his  own  ;  that  his  property 
of  every  kind — land,  food,  money — was  his  own; 
and  that  he  was  justified  to  turn  all  and  each  part 
to  account  for  his  own  beneflt.  Apart  from  reli- 
gious considerations  this  position  is  impregnable. 
But  such  a  view  of  property  finds  no  support  ifi 
the  Mosaic  institutions.  In  them  pn>nerty  has  a 
divine  origin,  and  its  use  is  intrusted  to  man  in 
certain  conditions,  which  conditions  are  as  valid 
as  is  the  tenure  of  projierty  itself.  In  one  it 
indeed,  the  entire  land — all  property  —  was  a  great 
loan,  a  loan  lent  of  God  to  the  jtfople  of  Israel, 
who  might  well  therefore  acquiesce  in  any  ar- 
rangement which  required  a  portion — a  small 
portion — of  this  loan  to  be  under  certain  circum- 
stances accessible  to  tne  destitute.  This  \  iew 
receives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  interest 
might  be  taken  of  persons  who  were  not  llel  : 
and  therefore  lay  beyond  the  sphere  embraced  by 
this  s|>ecial  arrangement.  It  would  open  <oo  wide 
a  field  did  we  proceed  to  consider  how  far  the 
Mosaic  system  might  l»e  applicable  in  tne  world 
at  large;  but  this  is  very  clear  to  our  mind,  that 
the  theory  of  projierty  on  which  it  rests — thai  i-, 
making   property  to  be  divine   in   its  origin,   and 

therefore  tenable  only  on  the  fulfilment  of  such 
;  tin-  a>  the  great  l.avs  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality enforce— ris   more  true  ami    more  philoso- 
t  in  a  college  o(  atheists)   than    the 
narrow  and  baneful  ideas  which  ordinarily  pie  vail. 
Had   the  Hebrews  eigrtyed  a  free  intercourse 
with  other  n  it  ions,  the  permission  to  take  unit 
forvii'iiers  might  ha\e  hail  the  effect  of  impover- 
ishing  Palestine   by  affording    i     '  induce* 
mem  for  employing  capital  aiio.nl-.  but,  under 
ictual  r<  strict  ions  of  the  M  «aic  law,  this  evil 

not   neons id< 
-   must   i  r.  ■•  ensued    from  the  i  I  m 
these  laws.     The  entire  alienation  and       -   if  the 
lent  property  were  prevented  bj  uliar  in- 
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t*.:e  other  of  those  two  parties.  There  was  also 
in  this  system  a  strongly  conservative  influence. 
Agriculture  was  the  foundation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Had  money-lending  been  a  trade,  money- 
making  would  also  have  been  eagerly  pursued. 
Capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  land;  the 
agriculturist  would  pass  into  the  usurer;  huge 
inequalities  would  arise;  commerce  would  as- 
sume predominance,  and  the  entire  commonwealth 
be  overturned — changes  and  evils  which  were  pre- 
vented, or,  if  not  so.  certainly  retarded  and  abated, 
by  the  code  of  laws  regarding  loans.  As  it  was, 
the  gradually  increasing  wealth  of  the  country  was 
in  the  main  laid  out  on  the  soil,  so  as  to  augment 
its  productiveness  and  distribute  its  bounties. 

These  views  may  prepare  the  reader  for  con- 
sidering the  doctrine  of  'the  Great  Teacher '  on 
the  subject  of  loans.  It  is  found  forcibly  ex- 
pressed in  Luke's  Gospel  (vi.  34,  35) :  ■  If  ye 
lend  to  them  of  whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what 
thank  have  ye'?  for  sinners  also  lend  to  sinners,  to 
receive  as  much  again  :  but  love  ye  your  enemies, 
and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again ; 
and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be 
fhe  children  of  the  Highest;  for  lie  is  kind  unto 
the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.'  The  meaning 
of  the  passage  is  distinct  and  full,  unmistakeable, 
and  not  to  be  evaded.  He  commands  men  to 
lend,  not  as  Jews  to  Jews,  but  even  to  enemies, 
without  asking  or  receiving  any  return,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Great  Benefactor  of  the  Universe, 
who  sends  down  his  rains  and  bids  his  sun  to 
•shine  on  the  fields  of  the  unjust  as  well  as  of  the 
just.  To  attempt  to  view  this  command  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  experience  would  require 
spice  which  cannot  here  be  given;  but  we  must 
add,  that  any  attempt,  to  explain  the  injunction 
away  is  most  unworthy  on  the  part  of  professed 
disciples  of  Christ;  and  that,  not  impossibly  at 
least,  fidelity-  to  the  behests  of  Him  whom  we 
call  Lord  and  Master  would  of  itself  answer 
.all  doubts  and  remove  all  misgivings,  by  practi- 
cally showing  that  this,  as  every  other  doctrine 
tli  it  fell  from  His  lips,  is  indeed  of  God  (John 
<vii.  17).— J.  R.  B. 

LOAVES.     [Bread.] 

LOCUST  (order,  Hemiptera;  species, Gryllus, 
Linn.).  There  are  ten  Hebrew  words  which  ap- 
pear to  signify  '  locust'  in  the  Old  Testament: 
1.   n2")S  arbeh;   2.    313   gob ;  3.    DT|   gazam  ; 

4.   33n  chaqab ;   5.  PD3H  chanamal :  6.  T^DIl 

TT  •'  '  TT":  .'  •      T 

chasil ;    7.    /inn    chargol ;    8.    p7|   yelek ;    9. 

DV^D  salami  10.  /V/V  tzelatzal.  It  has  been 
supposed,  however,  that  some  of  these  words 
denote  merely  the  different  states  through  which 
the  locust  passes  after  leaving  the  egg,  viz.  the 
larva,  the  pupa,  and  the  perfect  insect — all  which 
much  resemble  each  other,  except  that  the  larva 
has  no  wings,  and  that  the  pupa  possesses  only  the 
rudiments  of  those  members,  which  are  fully 
developed  only  in  the  adult  locust  (Michaelis, 
Supplem.  ad  Lex.  Hcbr.  ii.  067,  1080).  But 
this  supposition  is  manifestly  wrong  with  regard 
to  the  lirst,  fourth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  because, 

in  Lev.  xi.  22,  the  word  I^D?,  '  after  his  kind,' 
or  sjiecies,  is  added  after  each  of  them  (comp. 
ret.  14,  15,  16).  It  is  most  probable,  there- 
fore, that  all  the  rest  are  also  the  names  of  species. 
Bur   the    problem   is  to  ascertain  the  particular 


species  intended  by  them  respectively.  Many 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  solve  it.  They  have 
first  examined  the  roots  of  these  names,  which  are 
nearly  all  the  resources  afforded  by  the  Hebrew, 
since  there  is  only  one  instance  in  which  any  de- 
scriptive epithet  is  applied  to  the  name  ot  a 
locust  which  might  assist  in  identifying  the 
species  (,ler.  Ii.  27),  '  the  rough  caterpillar.' 
Bochart  thus  slates  the  principle  of  this  method 
of  investigation  :  — '  Res  latet  in  verbis,  et  ex  nomi- 
nibus  multa  eruuntur  quae  ad  horum  animalium 
naturam  pertinent." — *  The  thing  signified  is 
couched  in  the  words,  and  out  of  the  names  many 
things  are  deduced  which  relate  to  the  nature  of 
these  creatures'  (Hierozoicon,  a  Rosenmuller,  1796. 
vol.  iii.  p.  251,  lib.  iv.  p.  ii.  c.  1).  But  as 
Hebrew  roots  afford  only  abstract  i(h?as,  these 
writers  next  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  particular 
specie*  intended,  by  considering  to  what  species 
of  locust  the  general  characteristic  especially 
applies.  Thh  would  be  a  sufficiently  arduous 
task,  supposing  the  true  Hebrew  roots  to  be 
known  ;  whereas  it  will  be  seen  that  several 
Hebrew  roots  often  compete  with  equal  claims  for 
the  place  of  etymon  to  the  same  word.  The  roots 
of  the  cognate  dialects,  to  which  these  writers 
resort  in  the  absence  of  any  in  Hebrew,  which  is 
frequently  the  case,  are  chargeable  with  the  same 
vagueness  and  incertitude.  The  next  resource 
would  seem  to  be  the  ancient  versions ;  but  the 
Septuagint,  even  in  the  most  ancient  and  accurate 
portions  of  it,  seldom  gives  a  definite  r<ndering. 
The  renderings  of  the  Vulgate,  though  nearly  ;in 
echo  of  the  Sept.,  are  valuable,  as  furnishing  all 
the  illustration  which  Jerome  could  give  in  the 
fifth  century.  Bochart  has  observed,  that  all  the 
other  ancient  versions,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic,  as  well  as  the  Targums  and  rabbins, 
afford  us  no  assistance  in  this  inquiry,  because 
'  vel  retinent  voces  Hebraeas,  vel  aliis  utuntur 
nihilo  magis  notis' — ■'  they  either  retain  the  He- 
brew words  or  use  othe-.s  no  better  understood.' 
Our  only  materials,  then,  consist  of  leasonhigs 
from  the  Hebrew  roots,  the  Sept.  and  Yulg.,  and 
of  those  few  places  where  the  definite  renderings 
thev  give  can  be  illustrated  from  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  naturalists,  &c.  It  will  now  be 
attempted  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  results  of 
these  several  sources  of  investigation. 

1.  i*Q1K  arbeh;  occurs  in  Exod.  x.  4,  Sept. 
aKpiSa  ttoXK^v  ('  a  vast  flight  of  locusts,'  or  perhaps 
indicating  that  several  species  were  employed), 
Yulg.  locust  am  ;  and.  in  ver.  12,  13,  14,  19,  anpis 
and  iocusta,  Eng.  locusts;  Lev.  xi.  22,  fipovxov, 
bruchns,  locust;  Deut.  xxviii.  3^,  dxpis,  /ocustce, 
locust;  Judg.  vi.  5;  vii.  12,  dxpis,  locustarum, 
grasshopjiers ;  1  Kings  viii.  37,  fipovxos,  /ocusta, 
locust-;  2  Chron.  vi.  2«,  dtcpis,  /ocusta,  locusts; 
Job  xxxix.  20,  aKplSes.  locustas,  grasshopjiers : 
Ps.  lxxviii.  46,  dicpidi.  Symm.  (tkcvXtjki,  locustce, 
locust;  Ps.  cv.  34,  aKpis,  /ocusta,  locust;  Ps.  cix. 
23,  dxplSes,  locusta,  locust;  Prov.  xxx.  27,  d^cpis, 
/ocusta.  locust;  Jer.  xlvi.  23,  a.Kpl8a,  Lrusta.  grass- 
hopper*; J<>el  i.  4;  ii.  25.  dxpis.  /ocusta.  locust; 
Nahum  iii,  15,  fipovxos,  bruchus.  locusts,  ver.  17, 
aTT(\a$os.  /ocusta.  locusts.  In  the  foregoing 
conspectus  the  word  H3"1N,  in  Exod.  x.,  as 
indeed  everywhere  flse,  occurs  in  the  singulai 
number  only,  though  it  is  there  associated  with 
verbs  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  (ver.  5,  6), 
as   are    the   corresponding    words   in    Sept.   and 
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V  i  Ig,  This  :t  might  be,  as  a  noun  of  multitude; 
hot  it  \v'd\  be  tendered  probable  that  four  species 
were  employed   in   the  plague  on   Egypt,  rQ~lN, 

ivDn.  th%  and  ^COn  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  46,  47 ;  ,cv. 
31  .  Tnese  may  all  have  been  brought  into 
K_rvpt  from  Ethiopia  (which  has  ever  been  the 
Ciadle  of  all  kinds  of  locusls),  by  what  is  called 
in  Exodus,  4  the  east  wind,"  since  Bochart  proves 
that  the  word  which  properly  signifies  'east* 
often  means  k  south'  also.  The  word  !"QT4{  may 
he  used  in  Lev.  xi.  22,  as  the  collective  name  for 
the  locust,  and  l>e  put  first  there  as  denoting  also 
the  riost  numerous  species;  but  in  Joel  i.  4,  and 
Ps.  lxxvi'i.  4(3,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
names  of  locusts,  and  is  mentioned  second,  as  if 
of  a  different  species;  just,  perhaps,  as  we  use 
the  word  Jty,  sometimes  as  a  collective  name,  and 
at  others  for  a  particular  species  of  insect,  as 
when  shaking  of  the  hop,  turnip,  meat  fly,  &c. 
When  the  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  reference  to  a' 
particular  species,  it  has  been  supposed,  for  rea- 
sons which  will  be  given,  to  denote  the  gryllus 
gregnrius  or  migratorius.  Moses,  therefore,  in 
Exodus,  refers  Pharaoh'  to  the  visitation  of  the 
locusts,  as  well  known  in  Egypt;  but  the  plague 
would  seem  to  have  consisted  in  bringing  them 
into  that  country  in  unexampled  numbers,  con- 
sisting of  various  species  never  previously  seen 
there  (comp.  Exod.  x.  5,  6,  15).  The  Sept.  word 
fipovx?*  (Lev.  xi.  22)  clearly  shows  that  the 
translator  n«es  it  for  a  winged  sjtecies  of  locust, 
Contrary  to  the  Latin  fathers  (as  Jerome,  Augus- 
tine. Gregory,  &c.  ,  who  all  deline  the  bruchus  to 
be  the  unfledged  young  or  larva  of  the  locust,  and 
who  call  it  attdalm*  when  its  Wings  are  partially 
developed,  and  loaista  when  able  tolly,  although 
both  Sept.  and  Vulg.  ascril>e  flight  to  the  bruchus 
.  and  in  Nah.  iii.  17.  The  Greek  lathers,  on 
ill"  othe;  hand,  uniformly  ascribe  to  the  fipoOxos 
both  wings  and  flight,  au<l  theiein  agree  with  the 
description!    Of    toe    ancient    (Tieek     naturalists. 

Thus  I    •    phrastuf,  the   pupil  of  Ari-totle.   who, 

with  his  preceptor,  was  probably  contcmyoia- 
ries  with  the  Sept.  translators  of  the  Pentateuch, 
plainly  Speaks  of  it  as  a  distinct  species,  and  not 
I  mere  state  :  xa^fir<d  n^v  oH>v  al  a>cp/5es,  xa*€7rc^" 
Tfpm  5«  ol  dTTt\afiot.  Kal  toi'twv  ^.akiffra  oD'y  kcl- 
\ovm  fipovKOvt. — '  The  d.Kpi$(s  (the  best  a- 
tail  i'!  ■'  nil  1 1  Greet  unnl  fir  the  locust  ) are  inju- 
rious, the  arr4\afioi  still  more  so,  and  those  motl 
of  all   which  they  call  fipouKoi'  ( I  if  Auim.).     The 

Set  '  e  the  peculiar  destructive- 

-   of  the  &p<wx°*  bi  1  Kiiu;s  \iii.  'M  fbut  has 
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4;  ii.  25.  tbej  luw  applied  it  to  the py\. which, 
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'locusts'  would  certainly  have -better  illustrated 
the  idea  of  '  innumerable  multitudes;'  and  here, 
as  elsewhere,  have  departed  from  their  professed 
rule,  '  not  to  vary  from  the  sense  of  that  which 
they  had  translated  before,  if  the  word  signified 
the  same  in  both  places'  (Translators  to  the  reader, 
ad  Jhi em).  The  Hebrew  word  in  question,  is 
usually  derived  from  i"Q"1,  '  to  multiply1  or  '  be 
numerous,'  because  the  locust  is  remarkably  pro- 
lific ;  which,  as  a  general  name,  is  certainly  not 
inapplicable  ;  and  it  is  thence  also  inferred,  that 
it  denotes  the  G.  migratorius,  because  that  species 
often  appears  in  large  numbers.  However,  the 
largest  Hi _di I  of  locusts  upon  record,  calculated  to 
have  extended  over  500  miles,  and  which  darkened 
the  air  like  an  eclipse,  and  was  supposed  to  come 
from  Arabia,  did  not  consist  of  tiie  G.  migratorius, 
but  of  a  led  species  (Kirby  and  Spegce,  Introd. 
to  Entomology,  i.  21  <)) ;  and,  according  to  Forskal. 
the  species  which  now  chiefly  infests  Arabia,  and 
which  he  names  G.  gi eyai ins,  is  distinct  from 
the  G.  migratorius  of  Linn.  (Ency.  Brit.  art.  '  En- 
tomology," p.  193).  Others  derive  the  word  from 
3")N,'to  lie  hid,1  or  'in  ambush,'  because  the  newly 
hatched  locust  emerges  from  the  ground,  or  because 
the  locust  besieges  vegetables.  Rosenmuller 
justly  remarks  upon  such" etymologies,  and  the  in- 
ferences made  from  them,  '  Quam  in  firm  um  veio 
sit  hujusmodi  e  solo  nominis  etymo  prtifuni 
argumentum,  uuusquisque  intelliget  ipse.'  He 
auds.  •  Nee  alia  est  ratio  leliquarum  specieium' 
(Sc/tol.  in  Joel  i.  4).  '  How  precarious  truly  the 
reasoning  is.  derived  in  this  manner  from  the 
mere  etymology  of  the  word,  every  body  may  un- 
derstand for  himself.  Nor  is  the  principle  other- 
wise in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  species .'  He  also 
remaiks  that  the  references  to  the  destructive- 
oeis  of  locusts,  svhich  are  often  derived  from  the 
roots,  simply  concur  in  this,  that  loeusil  C  QSUDBC 
ami  do  mischief.  I llustiations  of  the  propriety  of 
his  remaiks  uill  abound  as  we  proceed.  St i U  it 
by  no  means  follows  from  a  coincidence  of  the 
Hi  brevj  n  ots,  in  this  or  any  other  meaning,  that  the 
learned  among  the  ancient  Jews  did  not  recognise 
different  spo  let  in  the  different  names  of  locusts. 
The  English  word  Jly,  from  the  Saxon  ji<on.  the 
Heli.  fpy,  and  its  representative  'fowl1  iu  tin 
i.bcii.  i.  2ii.  \c.  „  all  expn  - 
eial  and  specific  idea.  Even  a  dm 
entomologist  might  speak  of.1  the  flies'  in  ■  n    m .  • 

while   aware    that    fiom    50    to   1(»0  dillei- 

annually  visit   our  Spaftnu  1         H  r i | »— 

tures   use  popular   language;   hence  'the  mul- 
titude,"  'the  devourer,'    or  'the    d.ukenii.'    i 
have  been   the  familiar   appellation!  °am 

t    locusts.     The  ei.mnion  Greek  w. 
lor   locusts  and   grasshoppers,  &c,  are  o    thesji 
selves  equally  indefin  I  served  tor 

the  names  uf  species,  ai  sVqp/s,  the  locust  geiitsmUy, 

tnnii   tbr  tt>ps    of 

•.  ;    but   it   i*  uU..  ugjcjd    i>  the  DfOpei  name  of  a, 

rasslMippvr :  rt-pawrt- 
pi\A.  •■  ■    • 

ynuahoppei  ,  Tf>ufaAAft,  frum  »•«.' 

ilUr.     \  i . 

U  .ii    ius> 

*»>•<.»•»•»?      N  I       •     I  I. 

'  I  may  sl*0  have  M  |  ui|maes. 

\  ultf.    is  drtic irnl  ;   1  [.  | 
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locustae,  grasshoppers ;  Nab.  iii.  17,  arre^ejSas, 
'ocustae,  grasshoppers.  Here  the  lexicographers, 
finding  no  Hebrew  root,  resort  to  the  Arabic. 
Bochart  derives  it  from  the  Arabic*  SOS,  '  to 
creep  out'  (of  the  ground),  as  the  locusts  do 
in  spring.  Hut  this  applies  to  the  young  of 
all  species  of  locusts,  and  his  quotations  from 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  occur  unfortunately  in  ge- 
neral  descriptions  of  the   locust.      Castell  gives 


another  Arabic  root  (y_,-,f^)  ItJO,  secuit, '  to  cut* 

.      ♦ 

or  '  tear,'  but  this  is  open  to  a  similar  objection. 
Parkhurst  proposes  D3.  anything  gibbous,  curved, 
or  arched,  and  gravely  adds,  'the  locust  in  the 
caterpillar  state,  so  cal'ed  from  its  shape  in 
general,  or  from  its  continually  hunching  out  its 
b  ick  in  moving.'  The  Sept.  word  in  Nahum, 
ctTTeAeySos,  has  already  been  shown  to  mean  a 
perfect  insect  and  species.  Accordingly,  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  its  parturition  and  eggs  (Hist. 
Anim.  v.  29  ;  so  also  Plutarch,  De  Isid.  et  Osir.y. 
It  seems,  however,  not  unlikely  that  it  means  a 
wingless  species  of  locust,  genus  Podisma  of  La- 
treiile.  Grasshoppers,  which  are  of  this  kind,  he  in- 
cludes under  the  genus  Tettix.  Hesychius  defines 
the  ctTTfAejSos  as  dnpls  jxiKpa,  '  a  small  locust;' 
and  Pliny  mentions  it  as  '  locustarum  minima;, 
sine  penuis,  quas  atvelabos, vocant '  (Hist.  Nat. 
xxix.  5).  Accordingly  the  Sept.  ascribes  only 
leaping  to  it,  e^Karo  ws  aTTeA.e/3os.  In  'Nahum 
we  have  the  construction  *313  313,  locusta 
iocnstarum,  which  the  lexicons  compare  with 
t3*5jnp  Wl\),  and  explain  as  a  vast  multitude  of 
locusts.  Archbishop  Newcome  suggests  that  '  the 
phrase  is  either  a  double  reading  where  the  scribes 
had  a  doubt  Which  was  the  true  reading,  or  a  mis- 
taken repetition  not  expunged.'  He  adds,  that  we 
may  suppose  *21!l  the  contracted  plural  for  D^Z213 
{Improved  Version  of  the  Minor  Prophets, 
Pontefr.  1809,  p.  188). 

*  From  the  affinity  of  Arabic  to  Hebrew,  it 
might  have  been  hoped  that  from  inquiries  in 
Arabia  some  light  would  have  been  cast  upon 
the  Hebrew  names  of  locusts  by  the  traditional 
names  for  them  still  in  use  in  that  region.  But 
the  modern  Arabic  names,  which  may  be  seen  in 
Bochart,  Tychsen,  Forskal,  Niebuhr,  Shaw,  &c, 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew.  The  word 
H3"1X  was  among  the  topics  of  inquiry  proposed 
to  Niebuhr  by  Michael  is  in  1774  {Rectieil  de 
Questions  proposces,  Sfc.  Quest,  xxx.).  Niebuhr 
replied,  '  Comme  la  philologie  n'est  point  mon 
fort,  je  dois  avertir  de  nouveau,  que  je  ne  saurois 
decider  si  Texplication  en  est  tonjours  juste.  Je 
n'ai  fait  que  1'ecrire  telle  que  je  l'ai  recue 
de«  .Toil's,  Chretiens,  ou  Mahometans  orientaux. 
H21S  sont  a  Bagdad  et  a  Maskat  les  sauterelles 
de  passage,'  &c.  ( Descript.  de  V Arabic,  1774, 
p.  33).  Dr.  Harris,  however,  makes  Niebuhr 
say,  '  Arhah  is  the  name  at  Bagdad  and  Maskat 
of  those  locosts,'  &c.  {Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible, 
London,  1825,  art  'Locust'),  which  is  evidently 
an  otw-translation.  Indeed  Forskal,  who  went  in 
tt*4  same  expedition  with  Niebuhr,  expressly  says 
tliAt  the  Arabs  every  where  call  what  he  names 

G.    gregarius    j!-^.  Djerad,  and  that  the  Jews 

inhabiting  Yemen  (Arabia  Felix)  affirmed  that  it 
was  t tie  rt^TN  l  t'escnjtiones  Animalium,  S$c. 
p.  81.  H.uni®,  177),  ami  Flora  JEgypt.,  p.  83). 


3.  DT3  gazam  ;  Joel  i.  4  ;  ii.  25;  Atios  iv.  9; 
in  all  which  theSept.  reads  Ka,u7rrj,  the  Vu\g.ert(ca, 
and  the  English  palmerworm.  Bochart  observes 
that  the  Jews  derive  the  word  from  T13  or  TT3, '  tfl 
shear'  or  'clip,'  though  he  prefers  DT3, '  to  cut  f 
because,  he  observes,  the  locust  gnaws*the  tender 
branches  of  trees,  as  well  as  the  leaves.  Gese- 
nius  urges  that  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  explain 
it  as  the  young  unfledged  bruchus,  which  he 
considers  very  suitable  to  the  passage  in  Joel, 
where  the  DT3  begins  its  ravages  before  the  lo- 
custs; but  Dr.  Lee  justly  remarks  that  there  is  no 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  this.  Gesenius  adds 
that  the  root  DT3  in  Arabic,  and  the  Talmud,  is 
kindred  with  DDD,  '  to  shear' — a  derivation  which, 
however,  applies  to  most  species  of  locusts. 
Mhhaelis  follows  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate,  where 
the  word  in  each  most  probably  means  the  cater- 
pillar, the  larva?  of  the  lepidopterous  tribe?  of 
insects  (Suppl.  ad  hex.,  p.  291),  compared  with 
Recueil  de  Quest ,  p.  63).  We  have,  indeed,  the 
authority  of  Columella,  that  the  creatures  which 
the  Latins  call  erucoe,  are  by  the  Greeks  called 
KOLfx-nai,  or  caterpillars  : — '  Animal ia  qua  a  nobis 
appellantur  eruca?,  gra?ce  autem  ndp-irai  nomU 
nantur '  (xi.  3)  ;  which  he  also  describes  as  creep- 
ing upon  vegetables  and  devouring  them.  Never- 
theless, the  depredations  ascribed  to  the  DH  in 
Amos,  better  agree  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  locust,  as,  according  to  Bochart.  it  was  un- 
derstood by  the  ancient  versions.  The  English 
word  '  palmerworm,"  in  our  old  authors,  means 
properly  a  hairy  caterpillar,  which  wanders  like 
a  palmer  or  pilgrim,  and  from  its  being  rough. 
called  also  '  beareworm  '  (Moufiet,  Insectorum 
Theatrum,  p.  186). 

4.  23n  chagab ;  Lev.  xi.  22;  Num.  xiii..  33; 
Isa.  xl.  'tl;  Eccles.  xii.  5;  and  2  Chron 
vii.  13  ;  in  all  which  the  Sept.  reads  aKpis, 
Vulgate  locusta,  and  English  grasshopper,  except 
the  last,  where  the  English  has  locusts.  The  mani- 
fest, impropriety  of  translating  this  word  '  grass- 
hoppers in  Lev.  xi.  22,  according  to  the  English 
acceptation  of  the  word,  has  already  been  shown 
[Grasshopper]  ;  in  all  the  other  instances  it  most 
probably  denotes  a  species  of  locust.  Our  trans- 
lators have,  indeed,  properly  rendered  it  'locust' 
in  2  Chron. ;  but  in  all  the  other  places  '  grass- 
hopper,' probably  with  a  view  to  heighten  the  con- 
trast described  in  those  passages,  but  with  no  real 
advantage.  Oedman  infers,  from  its  being  so 
often  used  for  this  purpose,  that  it  denotes  the 
smallest  species  of  locust;  but  in  the  passage  in 
Chronicles  voracity  seems  its  chief  characteristic. 
An  Arabic  root,  signifying  '  to  hide,'  is  usuall) 
adduced,  because  it  is  said  that  locusts  fly  in  such 
crowds  as  to  hide  the  sun ;  but  others  say,  from 
their  hiding  the  ground  when  they  alight.  Even 
Parkhurst  demurs,  that  'to  veil  the  sun  and 
darken  the  air  is  not  peculiar  to  any  kind  oi 
locust ;'  and  with  no  better  success  proposes  to 
understand  the  cucullated,  or  hooded,  or  veiled 
species  of  locust.  Tychsen  suggests  the  G.  coro~ 
natus.. 

5.  ?D3n  chanamal,  Ps.  lxxviii.  47  ;  Sept. 
•n&XVt\\  Aq.  Iv  Kpvct',  Vulg.  in  pritina ;  Eng. 
*  frost.'  Notwithstanding  this  coneur/ence  of 
Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  Aquila,  it  is  objected  that 
'frost'  is  nowhere  mentioned  as  having  been 
employed  in  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  to  which 
the  Psalmist  evidently  alludes;  but  that,  it  his 
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words  he  compared  with  Exod.  x.  5,  15,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  locusts  succeeded  the  hail.  The 
Psalmist  observes  the  same  order,  putting  the 
ievourer  after  the  hail  (comp.  Mai.  iii.  11). 
Hence  it  is  thought  to  be  another  term  for  the 
locust.  If  this  inference  be  correct,  and  assuming 
that  the  Psalmist  is  describing  facts,  this  would 
make  a  fourth  species  of  locust  employed  against 

Egypt,  two  of  the  others,  the  ."DIK  and  T^Di"!, 
being  mentioned  in  the  pieceding  verse.  Pro- 
posed derivation,  H3n,  to  settle,  and  ?D,  to  cut 
off,  because  where  locusts  settle  they  cut  off 
leaves,  &c,  or  as  denoting  some  non-migrating 
locust  which  settles  in  a  locality  (see  Bochart, 
in  voc). 

0.  ^Dn  chasil;  Sept.  flpouxos,  *pv<rt.fSy\ ;  Vulg. 
rubigo,  bruchus,  aerugo    [Chasii.]. 

7.  73"in  chargol ;  Lev.  xi.  22;  ocpto/xdxvh 
ophiomachus  [Chakgoi,].  Since  that  article 
was  written  it  has  been  found  that  Becmanu, 
reasoning  from  the  Sept.  and  Vulg..  arrived 
at  a  similar  conclusion;  viz.,  that  some  insect 
of  the  sphex  or  ichneumon  kind  was  meant 
(apud  Bochart,  a  Rosenmiiller,  vol.  iii.  p.  264). 
The  genus  of  locusts  called  truxalis  answers  the 
description.  It  is  some  excuse  for  the  English 
rendering  'beetle'  in  this  place,  that  Pliny 
classes  one  species  of  gryllus,  the  house-cricket, 
O.  domcsticus,  under  the  scaraban  (Hist.  Sat. 
xi.  8j. 

8.  p?*  yelek ;  Ps.  cv.  34,  fipovxos, brxichus,  cater- 
pillar ;  .ler.  li.  14,  27,  etKpis.  brucus,  caterpillar ; 
and  in  the  latter  passage  the  Vulg  reads  brucus 
druleatus,  and  some  copies  horr  i pi  Unites  ;  Joel 
i.  4  ;  ii.  25,  fipovxos,  bruchus,  cankerworm  ;  Nah. 
iii.  1."),  Hi.  o.Kpis  -ind  fipovxos,  cankerworm.  As- 
suming  that   the  Psalmist   means  to  say  that  the 

p?*  was  really  another  species  employed  in  the 
plague  on  Egypt,  the  English  word  caterpillar  in 
the  common  acceptation  cannot  be  correct,  for  we 
can  hardly  imagine  that  the  larva;  of  the  Papi- 
lionidx  tiibe  of  insects  Could  be  carried  by 
4  winds.'  Cankerworm  means  any  worth  that  preys 
on  fruit.  Bpouxos  could  hardly  be  iffiderstood 
by  tie  Sept.  translators  of  the  minor  prophets  as 
an  una  -<-d  locust  ;  for  in  Nah'.  iii.  16  they  ^ive 
Bpoixos  uip/rqae  kcu  (^eireTaadr].  the  fipoux^s  Jlns 

inrui/.  The  Arabic  W% to  be  tchjU ,  ie  ottered  $ 
bruee  the  white  b>  utl  or  ihe  r.hafer-womi,  winch 

is    white  .-,     Il--(iutl   ilc    Quest,     p.    ()  |  j 

Sup  ltd  Lex.  //-A.  ,,.  1080);  Others  give  pp7\  to 
iick    tjt    at  (n-.|iitn,  who  rfefefl  to    \"oi.   wii.  4, 

where  this  root    is  applied  to  the  ox  '  licking  '  up 

!ns  ;  .and  which,  a>  descriptive  I'fcchiitv 

in  •  itrhg,  it  in]  |  oeed  to  apply  to  the  t??\   Othen 

in-  Arabic  p?V  to  hasten,  alluding  to  the 

quick  in. .linn,  uf  loCUfta.  '1'h''  |  .i->.i_'<'  in  ,lrr. 
li.  27    LI    the   only  instance    where    an    epithet    is 

»l  I  lied  t,.  the  locust,  an<l  there  we  tind  p?1  *iod, 
'rough  caterpillars.1      ti  ,i  noun  the  Wotii  sj* 
Dailn,'  '•barn  pointed  spike*.'     Henes  Mtchai  In 

Infers    it    to    the    rough    nli.n  ]>-|*i  i . t .  i|    |,  ei   offline 

•    i  ifei     "    tuf    •         <  ><■<  1  it i.li i  faki'i  it  I.  i 

.li«'  ('• .  Cl  'stufiiM  i,(  I. inn.     Tyelm.  ii,  with  more  pro- 

, t  \ .  refers  m  to  sotno  rough  sh  i>i  i*;l  s  •.pec.      f 
liH-iis'.  m the  (i.  ha  I      :      whole  thighs 

•M  cHUtSd  with  han%     Wall)  :i\l   i  air  furnished 
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with  spines  and  bristles;  the  whole  species  ac  heta% 
also  the  pupa  species  of  Linn.,  called  by  Degeer 
locusta  pupa  spinosa,  which  is  thus  described  : — 
Thorax  ciliated  with  spines,  abdomen  tuberculous 
and  spinous,  posterior  thighs  armed  beneath  with 
four  spines  or  teeth  ;  inhabits  Ethiopia.  The  al- 
lusion in  Jer.  is  to  the  ancient  accoutrement  nf 
war-horses,  bristling  with  sheaves  of  arrows. 

9.  Dy?D  salam;  Lev.  xi.  22,  dr-rc^,  atthacus, 
'  the  bald  locust.'     A  Chaldee  root  is  given   by 

Bochart,  Dy?D,  to  devour.  Another  has  been  pro- 
posed, J/?D,  a  rock  or  stone,  and  Tw]),  to  go  up. 
Hence  the  locust,  which  climbs  up  stones  or 
rocks ;  but,  as  Bochart  observes,  no  locust  is 
known,  answering  to  this  characteristic.  Others 
give  y?D,  a  stone,  and  DO}?,  to  hide  under; 
equally  futile.  Tychsen  thinks  the  G.  Eversor 
of  Asso  is  meant. 

10.  ?a?V  tzelatzal ;  Deut.  xxviii.  42,  epixrifZri, 
rubigo,  locust.     The  root  commonly  assigned  is 

*v¥,  to  sound ;  hence,  says  Gesenius,  a  species  of 
locust  that  makes  a  shrill  noise.  Dr.  Lee  says  a 
tree-cricket  that  does  so.  Tychsen  sy guests  the 
G.  stridulus  of  Linn.  The  son^  of  the  gryiio-talpa 
is    sweet   and   loud.     With    equal   certainty    we 

mijjht  give  the  Chald.  «?¥,  to  pray,  and  thence 
infer  the  mantis  religiosa,  or  Prier  Died,  so  called 
from  its  singular  attitude,  and  which  is  found 
in  Palestine  (Kitto's  Physical  History,  p.  419^. 
The  words  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  projierly  mean 
the  mildew  on  corn,  &c,  and  are  there  applied 
metaphorically  to  the  ravages  of  locusts.  This 
mildew  was  anciently  believed  by  the  heathens  to 
be  a  divine  chastisement;  hence  their  religious 
ceremony  called  Rubigalia  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 
xviii.  29j.  'I  he  general  references  to  locusts  in  the 
Scriptures  are  well  collected  by  Jahn  (Biblischcs 
ArchdoL,  §  23).  Some  popular  errors  respecting 
them  an-,  however,  diligently  retailed  by  others. 
It  is  well  known  that  locusts  live  in  a  republic 
like  ants.  Mr.  Home  says  'like  bees  and  ants.' 
Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  correctly  says, 'the  loCuStS 
have  no  king.'  Hut  Mr.  Home  gives  them  one 
( Introduction,  &c,  1839,  vol.  iii.  p.  76).  and  Dr. 
Hanis,  *  a    leader  whose    motions   thev  iuvaiiaUv 

observe  *  {Sat.  Mist,  of  (re   Bible,  Lorn  I.   1,^2.'). 

ait.  '  Locust  '  ;.  See  this  notion  refuted  hv  K'uby 
and  Spence  (vol.  ii.  p.  hi  ,  and  even  by  MonlV.r 
(Thcut.  lusct.  p.  122.  Lond  1<;;U  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  no  Hebrew  root  ha*  ever 
been  dflfered  favouring  this  idea.  Our  translation 
\  ih.  iii.   17;  represents    locusts,  'great  graiahtflp- 

j"  ra/  as  '  camping  in  the  hedges  in  the  cold  day. 

Mil  when  the  sun  ai'seth  as  lleeing  a«a\.'  !!•  • 
the  locust,  ''313.  is  undoubtedly  spoken  of  aa  a 
perfect  insect,  able  to  My,  and  at  it  h  w\\  ktMrwn 

that  at  eviiiing  the  locusts  descend  from  their 
flight!  and  forth  camps  I'm   the  flight,  ma\    OOt  the 

cold  da  v  me  an  t  he  cold   ]x»i  I  ion  <>l' the  da  v.  i    (    I  he 

night,  -o  remarkable  for  its  cofdneea  in  the  Fast. 
tie  wortV  DV  being  used  here,  as  ;•  oOei    s,  in  a 

comprehetiMx  e  s,  use,  like  (he  (ir.  yu<i>u  and    I  ..,' 

'     Alld   (  te-emiis-sn  Ll    rilTIJ.*  tied 

■I  ion  Id  here  be  uiNieritoiMl   like  the  Rr.  aluaiud, 

Hlirulis.  Inusliw  nod,  A  I 

\     '        i    suit  of  the  whole  precislm-  anal 

wool-t  Men  ■  1.  if  not  all.  ^i  the  Efelevw 

irordi  denote  f  locite^i .  thut  >(.« 

i"o'  I     ».tl'c  clue  in  any  in 
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stance  to  the  particular  species  intended  ;  that  the 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  affoid  us  assistance  only  where  the 
definite  renderings  I  hey  give  are  elucidated  by  other 
writers;  and  that  this  elucidation  goes  no  further 
than  to  render  it  probable  that  species  and  not 
states  of  the  locust  are  denoted  in  such  places. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Sept.  word  ocpio/j.dxvs  and 
the  corresponding  word  ophiomachus  in  the  Vulg. 
(Lev.  xi.  22),  which  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
of  a  definite  rendering  in  either,  being  elucidated 
by  any  ancient  author,  and  compare  it  with  the 
references  made  by  Aristotle  (ix.  9)  and  by 
Pliny  (xi.  29),  to  locusts  fighting  with  serpents, 
as  the  Greek  word  would  indicate,  and 'killing 
them,  biting  them  at  the  throat;'  and  even  with 
the  testimony  of  Simon  Majolus's  gardener 
(Colloq.  viii.  123),  who  told  his  master  that  he 
had  seen  a  locust  thus  occupied  with  a  serpent ; 
and  '  to  speak  advisedly,'  we  must  confess  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  elucidation 
is  not  very  clear  or  satisfactory.  There  is  one 
instance  of  agreement  between  Moses  and  Aristotle 
not.  unworthy  of  notice.  Moses  evidently  assigns 
but  '  four  feet '  to  locusts  (Lev.  vi.  22)  ;  so  does 
Aristotle  in  the  first  instance,  but  afterwards  re- 
marks that  they  have  six,  if  the  parts  with  which 
they  leap  be  counted,  trvv  to?s  a\TiKo7s  fiopiots. 
Augustine  remarks  that  Moses-did  not  consider  these 
a3  legs.  The  true  solution  appears  to  us  to  be, 
that  Moses,  and  Aristotle  also  in  the  first  instance, 
considers  the  two  fore  legs  as  hands  and  aims, 
and  that  Aristotle  takes  in  the  parts  both  above 
and  below  in  the  hind  legs,  and  with  these  '  leap- 
ing parts'  makes  out  six  (see  also  Kirby  and 
Spence,  vol.  i.  p.  23).  Still  it  must  be  confessed 
with  Bochart,  that  we  know  not  sufficiently  how 
the  words  locusta,  bruchus,  attacus,  and  ophio- 
machus differ  from  each  other,  and  much  less 
whether  these  words  in  Greek  and  Latin  accu- 
rately corresponded  to  the  Hebrew.  The  specific 
application  of  the  several  names  was  evidently  all 
but  lost  in  the  time  of  the  Septuagint  translators, 
since  they  make  no  distinctions,  and,  "rather  from 
the  want  of  ability  than  inclination,  we  may  pre- 
sume, apply  obipis  to  four  out  of  the  ten  names, 
fipovxos  to  three,  ctTTeAe/3os  to  two,  ipixri^r]  to 
two,  and  all  the  first  three  of  these  Greek  words 
to  H21X.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  correct 
in  the  only  instance  in  which  they  observe  uni- 
formity of  rendering,  viz..  Kcifx-irq.  Even  where 
they  have  given  definite  renderings,  how  know  we 
but  that  they  have  done  here  as  Jerome  says  they 
have  in  other  places,  '  seemed  to  define  this  or 
rhat,'  rather  because  they  would  say  something, 
than  because  they  were  sure  of  what  they  said  V 
(Hieron.  in  Ez.  c.  -in.)  But  Jerome  has  him- 
self followed  them  in  these  passages  for  a  similar 
reason.  We  must,  then,  admit,  with  Rabbi 
Selomo  (apud  Bochart),  that  we  know  not  how  to 
distinguish  the  several  species.  Bochart  conjec- 
tures that  till  the  time  of  John  the.Jews  were  able 
to  do  so,  otherwise  the  Baptist,  he  urges,  would 
not  have  known  which  to  eat  (Matt.  iii.*l).  But 
surely  the  definition  alone  in  Lev.  xi.  21  must 
have  been  a  sufficient  guide*  to  him,  as  it  would 
be  now  to  a  Jew.  It  is  a  wild  speculation  of  the 
Jewish  doctors,  that  whenever  their  nation  shall 
be  rtstoied  a  prophet  will  be  directed  to  point 
aut  oy  inspiration  the  creatures  distinguished 
\y  thft  different  names  in  their  law  ;  it  is  a  spe- 
culat  jn,   however,  originated    by   the   confessed 


impenetrable  obscurity  uf  the  general  subject.  I  ■ 
will  be  refreshing  to  the  reader  to  turn  from 
this  dry  and  unsatisfactory,  yet  useful  detail,  tc 
some  proofs  that  locusts  are  not,  as  they  have 
been  commonly  represented,  wholly  an  evil  :  not 
altogether  '  pestis  irae  Deornm,'  as  Pliny  calls  them 
(xi.  29).  When  directed,  indeed,  by  divine 
agency  in  enormous  numbers  and  various  species, 
as  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  their  depredations  might 
merit  Mr.  Home's  description  as  '  one  of  the  most 
terrible  scourges  by  which  mankind  can  be 
afflicted'  (Introd.  vol.  iii.  p.  74,  Lond.  1839). 
With  regard  to  the  description  in  Joel,  if  is  con- 
sidered by  many  learned  writers  as  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  ravages  of  an  invading 
'army'  of  human  beings,  as  in  Rev.  ix.  2-12, 
rather  than  a  literal  account,  since  such  a  devas- 
tation would  hardly,  they  think,  have  escaped 
notice  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
Accordingly  some  understand  by  the  four  species 
of  locusts  there  mentioned,  Salmaneser,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Antiochus,  and  the  Romans.  The- 
odoret  explains  them  as  the  four  Assyrian  kings, 
Tiglathpileser,  Salmaneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Ne- 
buchadnezzar; and  Abarbanel,  of  the  four  king- 
doms inimical  to  the  Jews,  viz.  the  Babylonians. 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  (Pococke's  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  214,  &c,  London,  1740:  Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia  in  Joel,  c.  i.).  Locusts,  like  many  other 
of  the  general  provisions  of  nature,  may  occasion 
incidental  and  partial  evil  ;  but  upon  the  whole 
they  are  an  immense  benefit  to  those  portions  of  the 
world  which  they  inhabit ;  and  so  connected  is  the 
chain  of  being  that  we  may  safely  believe  that  the 
advantage  is  not  confined  to  those  regions.  'They 
clear  the  way  for  the  renovation  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions which  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed 
by  the  exuberance  of  some  particular  species,  and 
are  thus  fulfilling  the  law  of  the  Creator,  that  of 
all  which  he  has  made  should  nothing  be  lost. 
A  region  which  has  been  choked  up  by  shruhs 
and  perennial  plants  and  hard  half-withered  im- 
palatable  grasses,  after  having  been  laid  bare  by 
these  scourges,  soon  appears  in  a  far  more  beau- 
tiful dress,  with  new  herhs,  superb  lilies,  fresh 
annual  grasses,  and  young  and  juicy  shrubs  of 
perennial  kinds,  affording  delicious  herbage  for 
the  wild  cattle  and  game '  (Sparman's  Voyage^ 
vol.  i.  p.  367).  Meanwhile  their  excessive  mul- 
tiplication is  repressed  by  numerous  causes.  Con- 
trary to  the  order  of  nature  with  all  other  insects, 
the  males  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  females. 
It  is  believed  that  if  they  were  equal  in  number 
they  would  in  ten  years  annihilate  the  vegetable 
system.  Besides  all  the  creatures  that  feed  upon 
them,  rains  are  very  destructive  to  their  eggs,  to 
the  larvae,  pupae,  and  perfect  insect.  When  per- 
fect, they  always  fly  with  the  winds,  and  are  there- 
fore constantly  being  carried  out  to  6ea,  and  offer 
ignorantly  descend  upon  it  a*  if  upon  land. 
Myriads  are  thus  lost  in  the  ocean  every  year,'  and 
become  the  food  of  fishes.  On  land  they  afford 
in  all  their  several  states  sustenance  to  countless 
tribes  of  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  &c. ;  and  if  iheii 
office  as  the  scavengers  of  nature,  commissioned  to 
remove  all  superfluous  productions  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  sometimes  incidentally  and  as  the 
operation  of  a  general  law,  interferes  with  the 
labours  of  man,  as  do  storms,  tempests,  &c,  they 
have,  from  all  antiquity  to  the  present  hour, 
afforded   him  an   excellent  supply    fill   the  land 
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acquires  the  benefit  of  their  visitations,  by  yielding 
him  in  the  meantime  an  agreeable,  wholesome, 
and  nutritious  aliment.  They  are  eaten  as  meat, 
are  ground  into  flour,  and  made  into  bread.  They 
are  even  an  extensive  article  of  commeice  (Spar- 
man's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  367,  &c).  Diodorus 
Siculus  mentions  a  people  of  Ethiopia  who  were 
so  fond  of  eating  them  that  they  were  called 
Acridophagi,  '  eaters  of  locusts '  (xxiv.  3). 
Whole  armies  have  been  relieved  by  them  when 
in  danger  of  perishing  (Porphyrius,  De  Absti- 
nentia  Caniis).  We  learn  fiom  Aristophanes 
and  Aristotle  that  they  were  eaten  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Greece  (Aristoph.  Acharnen.  1116, 
il  17,  ed.  Dind.;  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  v.  30,  where 
be  speaks  of  them  as  delicacies).  Their  "great 
flights  occur  only  every  fourth  or  fifth  season. 
Those  locusts  which  come  in  the  first  instance 
only  fix  -on  trees,  and  do  not  destroy  gram  :  it 
is  the  young  before  they  are  able  to  fly  which 
are  chiefly  injurious  to  the  crops.  Nor  do  all 
the  species  feed  upon  vegetables  ;  one,  compre- 
hending many  varieties,  the  truxalis,  feeds  upon  in- 
sects. Latieille  says  the  house-cricket  will  do  so. 
'  Locusts,'  remarks  a  very  sensible  tourisl,  '  seem 
to  devour  nut  so  much  from  a  ravenous  appetite 
as  from  a  rage  for  destroying.'  Destruction,  there- 
fore, and  no/,  food,  is  the  chief  impulse  of  their 
devastations,  and  in  this  consists  their  utility  ; 
they  are  in  fact,  omnivoious.  The  most  poisonous 
platits  aie  indifferent  to  them  ;  they  will  prey 
even  upon  the  crowfoot,  whose  causticity  bums 
the  very  hides  of  beasts.  They  simply  con- 
sume everything  without  predilection,  vegetable 
matter,  linen,  woollen,  silk,  leather,  ike.  ;  and 
Pliny  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says  '  fores 
quoque  tectorum,'  '  and  even  the  doors  of  houses' 
(xi.  29 J,  for  they  have  been  known  to  consume 
the  very  varnish  ol  furniture.  They  reduce 
everything  indiscriminately  to  shreds,  which  be- 
;onie  manuie.  Il  might  serve  to  mitigate  popular 
misapprehensions  on  the  subject  to  consider  what 
would  li.iv  <•  been  the  consequence  if  locusts  had 
been  carnivorous  like  wasps.  AH  terrestrial 
beings,  in  such  a  case,  not  excluding  man  himself, 
would  have  become  their  victims.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  things  respecting  them  yet  unknown 
to  us  which  would  still  further  justify  the  belief 
that  this.  Like '  e»  erj  '  other  '  work  of  God  is  good  ' 
uevoleut  upon  the  whole  (see Dillon i  Travels 

in  Spain,  p.  256,  &C.    Itu.   I,,.nd.  17^0;.    The 

nit  of  their  cooker)  aud  domestic  usei  will 
Ik-  found  in  Kitto's  Physical  History  of  Pafss- 
tine,  p.  12!)-.  fur  the  species  whose  existence  in 
Palestine  is  ascertained^  via.,  G.  domett 
nasutus,  gryllotalpa,  migratorius,  and  falcatus, 
and  :  beautiful  and  accurate  cuts  pf  lo- 

custs, see  | .  1 19  -,  and  I'm  an  aocounl  pf  the  locust- 
bird,  Smurmur,  which  the  Turks  believe  «.i'^  | 
thousand  locusts  ui  a  day,  pp.  llo.  111.  \\  <■ 
luhjoin  a  list  of  the  piiin  ip.il  writers  on  the  Bibli- 
cal locusts,  ol  whom  we  ma)  ia)  with  Bochart,4  Cre- 
luuus  r  an  qui  .nil. tut  ipsi  sibi  somoia  lin.uut! 
I  ran  M  outlet   r< 

»    s   written  on    seven  of  the   Biblical    lo<  i 

•  i.  J>>    /    custit  Btblicis,   lla  Vilemb,    1 7 1 ' •  ; 
D    i  Lgiumiu         \  i     >  Del  Uio,  .  I  b/tano 

H  :;■'..,, 

s,(ld/  mes  in  ti.<  I  .       ■ 

.  in  u  Inch  lie  hu>  oolleoti 

.u  ,   .Old     Al.il,, .       Ii.iu.  11*1.1, 


p.  47,  &c.  ;  Ludolphus,  Dissert,  de  Locnstts^ 
Franco!.  1694,  and  Ludol.  Hist.  Attthiojt.  Fiank- 
fort.ad  Magnum,  1G91 ;  and  ad syam Hist'.  JEt&ibp. 
Comment,  ibl.  Frank.  1691.  He  maintains  that 
the  quails  (Num.  xi.)  were  locusts,  as  do  ii:e 
Jewish  Arabs  to  this  day.  So  dues  Patrick,  in 
his  Comment,  on  Numbers.  Oedman,  Vennischte 
Sammlungen,  fasc.  ii.  c.  vii.  ;  paitie.  ii.  pp.  91, 
92.  Bochart's  Ilieroz.  a  liosenmuller.  For  general 
information,  Kirby  and  S  pence,  I  nt  tod  action  to 
Entomology,  vol.  i.  p.  215,  &c,  Lond.  1828 ; 
and  the  Travels  of  Russel,  Taveinur,  Hasselquist, 
Voluey,  Burckhardt,  Claike,  &c.  For  t\it  locusts 
of  St.  John,  see  Suicer,  Thesaurus  Ecclcsta.-ticits, 
torn.  i.  pp.  169,  179;  and  Gutherr,  De  Vivtu 
Johannis  Baptist,  in  Desertis,  Franc.  17^0.  For 
the  symbolical  locusts  (Rev.  ix.),  Newton,  On 
the  Prophecies  ;  and  Woodhouse,  On  the  Apo- 
calypse. Among  the  curiosities  in  this  depair- 
ment  is  Norelii  Schcdiastna  de  Avtbus  esu  liatis, 
Arbeh.  Solam.  Chargol,  et  Chayab  (Lev.  xi. 
22j,  Upsal,  1746,  in  which  the  author  endeavours 
to  show  Uiat  these  words  denote  biuls  and  not 
locusts. — J.  F.  1). 
LOD.     [Lydda.] 

LOG.  [Wkights  and  Mkaslkks.] 
LOGOS.  It  was  in  Egypt,  that  religion 
and  philosophy  came  once  more  into  the  presence 
of  each  other  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  aires ; 
and  whence  they  were  once  more  to  go  forth  on 
their  divided,  yet  united,  mission  to  the  nations. 
We  speak  not.  of  that  forced  union  of  doctrines 
and  principles  which  was  attempted  in  the 
Gnostic  heresy,  and  which  came  so  utterly  to 
nothing  that  our  knowledge  of  that  heresy  and 
its  leaders  is  derived  altogether  from  the  report  ol 
its  op|>onents  ;  but  of  that  real  aud  sound  accord 
between  religion  and  philosophy,  between  the 
commands  of  God  and  the  reason  of  man,  which 
the  Christian  desires  to  make  more  and  more 
manifest,  even  to  the  coming  of  the  perfect  day. 
The  Gnostic  heresy  attempted  a  union  between 
fanatical  feeling  and  ascetic  discipline — a  union 
which  too  often  ends  in  licentiousness,  ami  which 
never  can  attain  die  sound  principles  and  right 
practices  which  together  constitute  mans  na- 
SOnable  sen  ice.    On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents 

of  Gnosticism  have  t<w  often  exhibited  an  unfair* 

.  a  rancour,  ami  a     uluninx .  winch  must  have 
had  the  worsl   effect!  j|h»h  themselves,  as  it  has 

greatly  tended  to  piejud  ice  then  C&USe,  and  has  left 

u^  the  example  of  a  spirit  so  uuchristiaii  that  we 
'  to  see  il  ed  a  ith  a  purer  (kith      In 

spue  of  such  opponents  .is  ibeGuostics-    .ol\  i 
ol'  an   unsound   religion  united   to  an  uusot 

Iihilosophy — and  in  spite  ■  who 

.new    not    what    spuit    the)     were  ol'.  (  In  ist  unity 

has  triumphed  so  completely  ovei  Ghi  aticism  n* 
to  leave  of   I  tal   great   heresy   little  more   than 

the    nauif.       Vet     an*    the    lew    ami    Scattered    DM 

mortals  of  Gnosticism  not    without   instruction, 
whether  we  examine  tbem  ^  in  all  lair* 

.  loi  the  put  |  ■    •  anting  tli< 

the  evil,  or  m  hethei    ws  ti  i 

to  the  i    lOUft  ■'*.  01    oiiw  ,ud   to  liii-n    <  !!• 

In  ••ill  .u ticle  on  Gn 
a  sequel,  we  i  nut, 

in   i  •  ti, f 

i  of  all  t       G  • 

■ 

u  iii.  ii   Unost  .    i  ■  .  ,  uini  tim  dly,  ut 
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the  effects  produced  l>y  the  Gnostic  heresy  on  the 
progress  of  Christ! mity,  during  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and 
his  tirst  preaching  to  the  Gentiles.  Before  we 
return  to  the  latter  subect,  which  will  be  found 
closely  connected  with  Professor  Burton's  view  of 
the  Logos  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  we  propose  to 
examine  a  little  farther  into  the  merits  of  that 
philosophy  of  Plato,  which  he  considers  the  im- 
mediate, if  not  the  original,  cause  of  the  Gnostic 
heresy.  The  original  cause  of  that  heresy,  more 
ancient  even  than  the  theosophy  of  Babylon, 
must  be  sought  in  the  mixed  good  and  evil  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  which  have  so  often  led 
to  folly  in  opinion,  as  well  as  to  crime  in  con- 
duct. But  the  immediate  cause  of  Gnosticism 
may  certainly  be  1  raced  to  types  and  shadows  in 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  ;  and  we  consider  Pro- 
fessor Burton  to  have  done  a  valuable  service  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  philosophy,  in  directing 
the  attention  of  the  critic,  as  well  as  of  the  his- 
torian, to  this  source  of  information. 

It  would  appear  that  some  writers  have  a  sort 
of  dread  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  labour 
rather  disingenuously  to  fix  upon  all  his  writings 
the  character  of  obscurity  and  mysticism,  front 
which  many  of  them  are  altogether  free.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  profess  great  admiration  of  his 
sublime  doctrines  and  pure  morality,  and  speak 
of  him  as  a  sort  of  herald  of  Christianity  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  ground  their  admiration  of  him 
on  some  of  his  most  questionable  works.  It 
is  in  these  works  that  we  trace  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  corruption  which  the  Gnostic  heresy 
attempted  to  introduce  into  Christianity, — mysti- 
cism, asceticism  and  licentiousness ;  from  all 
which,  in  spite  of  that  attempt,  the  Christian 
religion  is  so  eminently  free.  Plato,  as  a  writer, 
at  least,  in  many  of  his  works,  cannot  be  spoken 
of  too  highly:  but  Plato,  as  a  philosopher,  inde- 
pendently of  what  he  reports  of  the  conversation 
and  teaching  of  Socrates,  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  estimated  far  beyond  his  deserts.  The  un- 
soundness of  that  which  may  justly  lie  considered 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  may  be  tested  by  the 
downward  course  of  the  *  philosophical  schools 
and  religious  sects  which  proceeded  from  that  phi- 
losophy in  Alexandria.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  study  of  Plato's  philosophy  may  be  most 
profitable  to  the  critic  and  historian,  the  moralist 
and  divine;  and  by  which  the  contrast  between 
Gnosticism  and  Christianity,  in  principles  as  well 
as  in  effects,  may  he  made  most  manifest.  And 
in  our  estimate  of  Plato,  we  would  judge  him 
by  his  own  words,  before  we  presume  to  make 
him  answerable  for  the  mischievous  consequences 
into  which  his  disciples  followed  out  his  errors. 
In  like  manner,  we  would  not  judge  of  Gnos- 
ticism by  the  unjust  and  rancorous  reports  of 
some  of  its  opponents;  but  by  the  fairer  views  of 
the  lives  and  doctrines  of  its  professors,  which 
have  in  many  cases  been  established  by  the  keen 
and  searching  criticisms  of  Beausobre.  Indeed, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  advantage  of 
having,  in  Protestor  Burton,  a  fair  arbiter  be* ween 
the  parties — between  the  Gnostics  and  the  Fathers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  between  Plato  and  the 
Gnostics  on  the  other  hand. 

We  have  not  space  here  for  such  an  examina- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  as  the  largeness  and 
Complication  of  the  subject  demand.      This  is  the 


less  necessary,  nowever,  because  the  English  reader 
will  find  in  Dr.  Enfield's  abridgment  of  Brucker'i 
Hist,  of  Philosophy,  a  very  sound,  learned,  ana 
intelligible  view  of  Plato's  opinions,  should  he 
wish  to  know  more  of  them  than  is  contained"  in 
Professor  Burton's  work.  But  if  we  were  re- 
quired to  bring  the  inquiry  to  a  clear  issue,  and 
in  brief  space,  we  should  say  that  in  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Republic  of  Plato  may  be  seen  that 
unsound  union  of  religious  mysticism  with  moral 
licentiousness,  closely  connected  in  other  parts  of 
his  philosophy  with  opinions  tending  to  asceticism, 
which  the  Professor"  has  shown  to  have  been 
strangely,  but  by  no  means  unnaturally,  united  ir. 
the  theory  and  practice  of  many  of  the  Gnostics, 
and  which  union  is  as  much  opposed  to  sound 
phih  sophy  as  to  sound  religion.  The  divine  and 
moralist  must  not  shrink  from  testing  Plato"» 
philosophy  (for  these  theories  are  in  manifest  dis- 
agreement with  the  practical  piety  and  sound 
morality  of  Socrates,  and  unquestionably  canno'. 
be  referred  to  him)  by  the  contents  of  this  cele- 
brated book,  in  which  a  system  of  the  most  unre- 
strained indulgence  of  the  sensual  appetites  is  set 
forth  as  the  completion  of  politics  and  the  per- 
fection of  philosophy;  and  in  strange  connection 
with  this  immoral  plan  are  exhibited  pretensions 
to  a  divine  knowledge  of  the  most  mystic  charac- 
ter, which,  both  in  this  book  and  in  other  works  of 
Plato,  is  set  forth  as  the  elevator  and  purifier  of 
human  nature,  just  as  the  gnosis  of  Gnosticism 
was  set  forth  at  a  later  period.  Here  and  else- 
where Plato  speaks  of  matter  as  so  altogether  in- 
capable of  good,  from  its  weakness  rather  than  its 
malignity,  as  to  thwart  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  the  Deity  to  promote  human  virtue  and  human 
happiness;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sets  forth 
intellect  as  only  requiring  to  be  separated  from 
matter  in  order  to  be  perfect ;  and  in  close  con- 
nection with  these  views  of  mind  and  body,  he 
speaks  of  a  mystic  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature 
able  to  purify  and  elevate  the  mind  by  irs  intense 
contemplation,  and,  in  the  end,  to  free  it  from  its 
corporeal  prison-house.  It  is  in  the  lirst  part  of 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Republic  that  the  affections 
and  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
brothers  and  sisters,  are  sacrificed  to  a  system  of 
concubinage,  as  absurd  in  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  supported  as  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
domestic  happiness  and  national  character  in  its 
consequences  ;  and  it  is  at  the  close  of  this  very 
book  that  there  is  brought  forward  in  the  swelling 
language  of  mysticism  a  secret,  and  sublime,  and  a 
scarcely  intelligible  gnosis,  which  is  to  purify  and 
elevate  the  intellect,  whilst  the  body  is.  as  we  have 
seen,  placed  in  a  moral  and  political  system  of 
wide  and  deep  sensualism.  These  are  the  deli- 
berate opinions  of  Plam,  put  forth  in  one  of  the 
latest,  most  highly  finished,  and  most  closely  com- 
pacted of  his  works,  and  again  deliberately  con 
firmed  in  a  subsequent  work  of  still  higher  pre- 
tension. Now,  it  was  to  Plato,  the  mystical  pro- 
j>ounder  of  a  divine  gnosis,  that  the  Gnostic  sects 
gave  ear  ;  and  whilst  some  devoted  themselves  to 
this  divine  contemplation,  even  to  the  maceration 
and  mortification  of  the  body,  others  were  not 
wanting  who  thought  such  ideal  and  spiritual 
purity  might  render  the  service  of  the  poor  and 
despised  body  altogether  unnecessary.  How  un- 
like is  all  this  to  the  sound  principles  and  strong 
sense,  the  rational  piety  and  wholesome  self-com' 
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mand  of  Christianity !  It  is  the  boast  of  the 
Christian  religion  that  not  its  least  pure  worship 
is  hy  lie  lomestic  hearth,  and  that  marriage  is  the 
most  honoured  of  all  institutions  by  its  founder, 
from  Carta  of  Galilee,  where  the  s-ium  of  water 
turned  to  wine  teaches  that  a  healthful  purity 
must  he  the  foundation  of  domestic  happiness, 
to  the  mystic-,  union  of  Christ  with  his  church, 
applying  he  nearest  and  dearest  of  ties  to  express 
the  connection  lietween  man  and  his  master  and 
teacher  and  great  exemplar.  In  the  Christian 
commonwealth  woman  n  neither  the  poor  slave 
of  the  harem,  nor  the  spoilt  child  of  Feudalism, 
nor  yet  the  Aspasia  of  Plato's  Republic,  hut  the 
help  meet  for  man,  appointed  to  aid  in  woiking  out 
the  highest  destinies  of  our  race,  beginning,  not  in 
the  gymnasia  or  syssilia  of  Plato,  but  in  the  home 
of  our  affections,  where  must  he  horn,  bred,  and 
educated  a  race  strong  in  body,  firm  in  mind,  and 
stedfast  in  principle.  It  is  plain  that  of  these 
great  domostio  and  national  objects  the  syst<  m  of 
Plato  would  be  utterly  destructive,  tending  to 
concubinage  ins'ead  of  marriage}  fanaticism  in- 
stead of  piety,  and  asceticism  instead  of  self- 
command.  And  as  the  licentiousness  of  Plato, 
and  of  some  of  liis  Gnostic  followers,  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  precepts  and  practice  of  Christ 
and  his  disciples,  so  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  New 
Testament  that  would  variant  divine  contempla- 
fi'.Mi  being  substituted  for  holiness  of  life,  whether 
that  contemplation  consisted  in  endless  genealogies 
of  divine  emanations,  or  in  mystic  leveries  on  the 
divine  perfections';  even  though  these  iretre  ac- 
companied with  a  voluntary  humility  in  the  wor- 
shipping of  angels,  or  in  fasting  and  prayer  more 
rigidly  ceremonial  than  those  of  the  Pharisee. 
Those  who  feel  themselves  in  danger  of  being 
mastered  hv  some  strong  passion  will  do  well  to 
call  to  their  aid  such  mean*}  whether  of  prayer  or 

fasting,  ;i>   may   enable  them  to   overcome   the 

temptation.  Hut  this  IMM  nf  a  sound  means  to  a 
good  end,  and  under  extraordinary  circ.uni>tan<  <  -. 
of  which  the  individual  can  lie  and  dtfgttt  to  be 
the  only  judge,  is  very  different  from  the  yoke  of 
an  ascetic  discii  !  lie,  whether  it  be  dictated  by  a 
fanaticism  which  aims  at  something  utisuited  to 

our  nature,  or  by  that  hard  task**)  a-'<  i  .  a  Spiritual 

tyranny.  If  the  mystical  ideas  of  Plata  are- fairly 
compared,  on  the  one  hmd,  with   the   plait ■  fivi« 

deuce-,  of  the   Be  Power,  \\  ivh/in.  and  Good* 

*  God,  m  set  forth  bt  Socrates  m  the  .!/« 

rn'itl'U  uf  XeirOphofl,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  clear  dt  finitn  i  '..     ■,   f  Differentia, 

Property,  an  nt,  as  laid  down  by  Aris- 
totle in  bil  H  /  (ir/i/al  Analysis,  it  will  he 
Iter  lined  to  religion  or  to  phile* 
■essay  I.  ,  which  certainly  divertad  men's 
raiuds  i> •  tioti  into  whi<  h  R 
had  tun  both  in  philosophy  and  religion. 
B  ■  had  ascended  st.  p  In  lien,  by  i 
of  matter  to  spirit .  tii>m 

pro.  iw,  at  the  sound  conclusion,  thai  Mich  unity 
of    denign    demonstrates    the    01 

i  thr   Other  hand,  dcsOSSHfts,    ih  it 

a,  in  the  I  of  the 

from  baai  en  to  earth,  hi  rig  with  him  the  irmu 
yf  i  '» i)hil(MO|  by,  111,-iim  th<-  fan 

n1    m\  itioism.       I 
Meal)  im.i;  .!••  in.  nt   .t    Plata  mifrl 

%tx*-  imp i  ii i k  t 


to  the  perverted  tastes  of  some  periods,  than  tbt 
sound,  rational  statements  oi'  Socrates;  more  &>ne- 
cially  when  these  dogmas  of  Plato  came  to  be 
exhibited  at  one  time  as  a  political  remedy  in 
the  Republic,  at  another  as  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion in  the  Par  men  ides,  now  in  the  mythological 
form  of  the  Tima-us,  and  now  as  the  foundation 
of  asceticism  in  the  Vlia-don.  The  sound  philo- 
sophical reasoning  of  Socrates  receives  a  con- 
stantly increasing  evidence  fiom  every  I'redi  ilis- 
co\ery  in  the  physical  and  moral  sciences;  whilst 
the  ideal  tyjies  of  Plato  are  sickly  exotics  which 
cannot  he  revived — personified  ideas  in  religion, 
and  extracted  essences  in  pbilosoi  hy. 

Professor  Burton's  lectures,  to  which,  as  con- 
taining his  remarks  on  the  Logos  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  and  on  its  connection  with  Gnosticism-, 
we  must  now  return,  will  supply  many  texts 
from  the  New  Testament  clearly  directed  against 
the  religious  and  moral  errors  of  the  Gnostic 
sects,  and  which  cannot  he  rightly  understood, 
unless  this  is  constantly  borne  in  mind.  The 
following  passages  give  a  summary  of  this  part  uf 
the  Professor's  work  : — 

1  I  pointed  out  in  my  first  lecture  the  import- 
ance of  the  fact,  that  nearly  fifteen  years  el;. 
between  our  Saviour's  death  and  St.  Paul's  Bret 
apostolical  journey.  During  the  greater  part  ot 
this  period.  Simon  Magus  and  his  follower  were 
spreading  their1  doctrines;  and  I  have  shown  that 
Chn>t.  as  one  of  the  A&tfis,  held  a  conspicuous 
place  in  their  theological  system.  There  is  iea- 
sou  therefore  to  suppose  that  in  many  countiies, 
before  they  were  visited  by  an  OpoStle,  the  name 
Of  Christ  was  introduced  in  a  corruption  of  the 
Platonic  doctrines.'  Applying  the  same  im- 
jMirtanf  remark  to  the  later  period  when  Si  John's 
Gospel    is    supposed    to    have   been  written,    Pio- 

Blirton  adds: — «  St.  John  was  as  t'ai  n 
sible  from  heing  the  first  to  apply  the  term  / 
to    Christ.      I    suppose   him    to   have   found/- 
universally   applied,    that    he  did   not    altem 
stop    the  cuirent    of  popular    la)  but  <nlv 

kept  it  to  it-  pioper  channel,    and  guarded   if  from 

eKtraitcaai  corruptions.1  In  these  few  worth 
bar*  a  brief  statement  of  Professor  Burton's  Ihetory 
respecting  the  Jirst  use  of  the  term  Logos  bj  the 
Christian  e*n*erts;  and  its  twbiequenl  adaption 
into  rheGotpel  of  Si.  John.  In  other  par 
Professor  Burton's  work  he  show*  how  often  He 
misuse  of  the  term  Logos,  row       *  Gi 

eiu  to    in    the    Kpisth  s,    and     how 

texts   in  lbs  N<  w  T.  itshnenl   haw    ■  j  ii- 
mary  rrfcrenot  to  the  Gnostic  Heresy,     Pn  h 
Burton's  theory  respecting  ii  ihr 

I  is  Mipportad  m  I  u    and 

Uio'l  u-   *..   tend   eipiall  \    to 

truth,  faith,  and  charity.     Pn   ■  on* 

fcidels   (hi   trim    I... p.s     to     h 

the  6rst  Cliristiai 

to  as  inplied  by  tin  m  to  Christ,  and 

it   is  one  •  :«■  <  uliar  |  h'n '■ 

( -  die  t>im  I 

1  I  pt  part 

of  the   irtqu 

and    o!  i  , 

-  '    '      '  v  '  Sod,   it    U 
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guard  againit  those  corruptions  is  to  guard  against 
the  evil  tendencies  of  our  own  natures.  But 
before  we  can  clearly  understand  the  application 
of  such  lessons  as  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
to  ourselves,  we  must  understand  clearly  their 
more  immediate  application  to  the  errors  against 
which  they  were  first  directed.  Doubtless  there 
is  an  absolute  meaning  in  each  of  the  texts 
quoted  by  Dr.  Burton,  which  is  as  true  now  as  it 
was  true  then ;  but  in  order  to  get  at  this  abso- 
lute meaning,  we  must  attend  closely  to  the  rela- 
tive meaning  of  the  text,  as  it  applied  to  the 
opinions,  practices,  and  persons  against,  whom  it 
was  primarily  directed.  The  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, when  fairly  stated  and  considered,  is 
equally  obvious  and  important ;  yet  it  is  too 
commonly  neglected,  and  hence  great  mistakes, 
and,  we  may  add,  great  dangers  have  arisen,  not 
only  to  individual  Christians,  but  to  Christian 
societies,  and  to  Christianity  itself.  To  use  the 
strong  language  of  Scripture,  and  which  is  itself 
an  instance  of  the  importance  of  calling  in  his- 
tory to  aid  the  labour  of  criticism,  men  wrest  texts 
to  their  own  condemnation,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently to  the  condemnation  of  others,  the  force  of 
which  might  be  wisely  and  charitably  modified 
by  ascertaining  their  original  relative  application. 
Through  the  neglect  of  this  many  are  made  ene- 
mies, and  the  love  of  many  waxeth  cold.  Pro- 
fessor Burton  was  too  stanch  a  Protestant  to  be 
suspected  of  any  leaning  towards  Rome  ;  but  he 
has  had  the  honest  boldness  to  show  that  some 
texts  have  been  applied  prophetically  to.  the 
Romanist,  which  had  a  direct,  historical  applica- 
tion to  the  Gnostic,  and  could  only  be  applied  to 
•  the  Romanist  (and  then  as  a  reproof,  and.uot  as  a 
prophecy),  in  so  far  as  the  Romanist  of  that  day 
shared  in  the  errors  of  the  Gnostic  at  an  earlier 
period.  To  neglect  this  plain  and  obvious  cau- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  fasten  upon  Christianity  a 
narrow,  harsh,  and  sectarian  spirit,  from  which 
it  is,  in  itself,  eminently  free;  and  also  tends 
more  than  any  other  thing  to  obscure  that  real 
accord  between  sound  religion  and  sound  phi- 
losophy, which,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  Chris- 
tian desires  to  make  more  and  more  manifest, 
even  to  the  coming  of  the  perfect  day. — J.  P.  P. 

LOIS  (Aa/fo),  the  grandmother  of  Timothy,  not 
by  the  side  of  his  father,  who  was  a  Greek,  but  by 
that  of  his  mother.  Hence  the  Syriac  has  '  thy 
mother's  mother.'  She  is  commended  by  St.  Paul 
for  her  faith  (2 Tim.  i.  5)  ;  for  although  she  might 
not  have  known  that  the  Christ  was  come,  and 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  he,  she  yet  believed  in 
the  Messiah  to  come,  and  died  in  that  faith. 

LONGEVITY.  Longevity  is  a  compound"  of 
two  Latin  words,  and  signifies  prolongation  of 
life.  The  lengthened  ages  of  some  of  the  ante  and 
post-diluvian  fathers,  as  given  by  Moses  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  are  as  follows  : — 
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Infidelity  has  not  failed,  in  various  ages,  to 
attack  revelation  on  the  score  of  the  supposed  ab- 
surdity of  assigning  to  any  class  of  men  tr.is 
lengthened  term  of  existence.  In  reference  to 
this  Josephus  (Antiq.  lib.  iii.)  remarks  : — '  Let  no 
one  upon  comparing  the  lives  of  the  ancients  with 
our  lives,  and  with  the  few  years  which  we  now 
live,  think  that  what  we  say  of  them  is  false ;  or 
make  the  shortness  of  our  lives  at  present  an  argu- 
ment that  neither  did  they  attain  to  so  long  a 
duration  of  life.'  When  we  consider  the  com- 
pensating process  which  is  going  on,  the  marvel  is 
that  the  human  frame  should  not  last  longer  than 
it  does.  Some,  however,  have  supposed  that  the 
years  above  named  are  lunar,  consisting  of  about 
thirty  days  ;  but  this  supposition,  with  a  view 
to  reduce  the  lives  of  the  antediluvians  to  our« 
standard,  is  replete  with  difficulties.  At  this  rate 
the  whole  time,  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the 
Flood,  would  not  be  more  than  about  140  years; 
and  Methuselah  himself  would  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  which  many  even  now  do,  whilst  many 
must  have  had  children  when  mere  infants  !  Be- 
sides, if  we  compute  the  age  of  the  post-diluvians 
by  this  mode  of  calculation — and  why  should  we 
not? — we  shall  find  that  Abraham,  who  is  said  to 
have  died  in  a  good  old  age  (Gen.  xxv.  8)  could 
not  have  been  more  than  Ji  fteen  years  old!  Moses 
must  therefore  have  meant  solar,  not  lunar  years 
— not,  however,  exactly  so  long  as  ours,  for  the 
ancients  generally  reckoned  twelve  months,  of 
thirty  days  each,  to  the  year.  '  Nor  is  there,' 
observes  St.  Augustine  (De  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  12), 
4  any  care  to  be  given  unto  those  who  think  that 
one  of  our  ordinary  years  would  make  ten  of  the 
years  of  these  times,  being  so  short ;  and  there- 
fore, say  they,  900  years  of  theirs  are  90  of  ours — 
their  10  is  our  1  and  their  100  our  10.  Thus 
think  they,  that  Adam  was  but  20  years  old  when 
he  begat  Seth,  and  he  but  20^  when  he  begat 
Enos,  whom  the  Scriptures  call  (the  Sept.  ver.) 
205  yeais.  For,  as  these  men  hold,  the  Scrip- 
ture divided  one  year  into  ten  parts,  calling  each 
part  a  year;  and  each  part  had  a  six-fold  qua- 
drate, because  in  six  days  God  made  the  world. 
Now  6  times  6  is  36,  which  multiplied  by  10 
makes  360 — i.  e  twelve  lunar  months.'  Abar- 
banel,  in  his  Comment,  on  Gen.  v.,  states  that 
some,  professing  Christianity,  bad  fallen  into  the 
same  mistake,  viz.  that  Moses  meant  lunar,  and 
not  solar  years.  Ecclesiastical  history  does  not 
inform  us  of  this  fact,  except  it  be  to  it  that 
Lactantius  refers  (ii.  12)  when  he  speaks  of  one 
Varro  : — '  The  life  of  man,  though  temporary, 
was  yet  extended  to  1000  years;  of  this  Yarro  is 
so  ignorant  that,  though  known  to  all  from  the 
sacred  writings,  he  would  argue  that  the  1000 
years  of  Moses  were,  Recording  to  the  Egyptian 
mode  of  calculation,  only  1000  months!' 

That  the   ancients   computed   time  differently 
we  learn  from  Pliny  {Hist.  JSat  vii.),  and  ahw 
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from  Scaliger  (De  Emend.  Temporum,  i.)  :  still 
this  does  not  alter  the  case  as  above  stated  (see 
Heideggerus,  De  Anno  Patriarcharum). 

But  it  is  asked,  if  Moses  meant  solar  years, 
how  came  it  to  pass  that  the  patriarchs  did  not 
begin  to  beget  children  at.  an  earlier  period  than 
they  are  reported  to  have  done?  Seth  was  105 
years  old,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  when  he 
begat  Etios;  and  Methuselah  187  when  La- 
mech  was  horn !  St.  Augustine  (i.  15)  explains 
<his  difficulty  in  a  two-fold  manner,  by  supposing 

1.  Either  that  the  age  of  puberty  was  later  in 

firoportion  as  the  lives  of  the  aute-diluvia.MS  were 
onger  tnan  ours  ;  or 

2.  That  Moses  does  not  record  the  first-born 
sons,  but  as  the  order  of  the  genealogy  required, 
his  object  being  to  trace  the  succession  from 
Adam,  through  Seth,  to  Abraham.  The  learned 
Heideggerus  {De  Aitate  Ante-Diluv.)  thus  con- 
firms this  latter  view  :  '  Consilium  fuit  Mosi, 
uti  cuilibet  confectu  proclive  est,  Noae  et  Abra- 
hami  genealogiam  pertexere,  turn  quia  illi  duo 
inter  easterns  fide  et  pietate  eminebant  et  uterque 
divinitus  insigni  donatus  est  praerogativa,' 

Whilst  the  Jews  have  never  questioned  the 
longevity  assigned  by  Moses  to  the  patriarchs,  they 
have  yet  disputed,  in  many  instances,  as  to  whe- 
ther it  was  common  to  all  men  who  lived  up  to 
the  period  when  human  life  was  contracted.  Mai- 
moniiies  {More  NevocJii/n,  ii.  17;  says — 

'  Lnngaevitatem  banc  uoii  fuisse  nisi  quorun- 
dam  singularium  commemoratorum  in  lege;  reli- 
quos  iliorum  seculorum  annosattigisse  non  plures, 
quam  bodie  adhuc  communiter  fieri  solet.' 

\\  ith  this  opinion.  Ahaihanel,  on  Qeu.  v.,  agrees  ; 
N.ichinanides,  however,  rejects  it,  and  shows  that 
the  life  of  the  descendants  of  Cain  must  have 
been  quit*  as  long  as  that  of  the  Sethi tes,  tl.o 
not  noticed  by  Moses;  tor  only  seven  indivi- 
duals of  the  former  tilled  up  the  space  which  in- 
terveued  between  the  death  of  Ai)el  and  the 
Flood,  whereas,  ">u  of  the  latter  are  enumerated, 
We  have  region  then  to  conclude,  that  longevity 
was  not  pot i fined  to  any  peculiar  tribe  of  the  ante 
or   pOSt-dUuvian    fathers,  bat   was   vouchsafed,    in 

general,  to  all.  Ireneaus  (Adversw  Herat,  v.) 
informs  ui  thai  tome  supposed  that  the  fact  pf 
its  being  recorded  that  no  one  of  tiie  ante-dilii- 
viani  named  attained  the  age  of  1000  years,  was 
the  fulfilment  of  toe  declaration  Gen.  iii.  .'in 
the  day  thou  <  tuoiisha.li  surel)  die;! 

-" ling   the  opinion,  or  rather  conceit,  upon 
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In  the  above  passage  Joseph  us  enumerates  four 
causes  of  the  longevity  of  the  earlier  patriarchs. 
As  to  tiie  first,  viz.,  their  being  dearer  to  God  than 
other  men,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  maintained  ; 
for  the  profligate  descendants  of  Cain  were 
equally  long-lived,  as  mentioned  above,  with 
others.  Neither  can  we  agree  in  the  second  reason 
he  assigns;  because  we  find  that  N.  ah  and  others, 
though  born  so  long  subsequently  to  the  creation 
of  Adam,  yet  I i veil  to  as  great  an  age,  some  of 
them  to  a  greater  age  than  he  did.  If,  again,  it 
were  right  to  attribute  longevity  to  the  sn]>erior 
quality  of  the  food  of  the  ante-diluvians,  then 
the  seasons,  on  which  ihis  depends,  must,  about 
Moses's  time — for  it.  was  then  that  the  term  of 
luftnan  existence  was  reduced  to  its  present 
standard — have  assumed  a  fixed  character.  But 
no  change  at  that  time  took  place  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  which  the  seasons 
of  heat,  cold,  &c.  are  regulated:  hence  we  must 
not  assume  that  it  was  the  nature  of  the  fruits 
they  ate  which  caused  longe\  ily.  How  fai  the 
anie-diluvians  had  advanced  in  scientific  le- 
search  generally,  and  in  astronomical  discovery 
particularly,  we  are  not  informed  ;  nor  can  we 
place  any  dependence  upon  what  Josephus 
says  about  the  two  inscribed  pillars  which  re- 
mained from  the  old  world  (see  Antiq.  i.  2.  9). 
We  are  not,  therefore,  able  to  determine,  with 
any  confidence,  that  God  permitted  the  earlier 
generations  of  man  to  live  so  long,  in  older  that 
they  might  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  mental 
excellence.  From  the  brief  notices  which  the 
Scriptures  afford  of  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  ante-diluviaiis.  we  should  rather  infer  that 
they  had  not  advanced  very  far  in  discoveries  in 
iiatural-aud  experimental  philosophy  see  Ami- 
dii.lvians;.  We  must  suppose  that  they. did  not 
reduce  their  language  to  alphabetical  order;  nor 
was  it  necessary  to  do  so  at  a  time  when  human  life 
M  as  *o  prolonged,  that  the  tradition  of  the  creation 

j  assed  through  only  tWO  hands  to  Noah.    It  would 

seem  that  the  hook  ascribed  to  Enoch  is  a  wotk  of 
post-diluv  i.m  origin  (see  Jurieu,  <  >  ,t.  Hist.,  i.  11). 
Possibly  a  want  of  mental  employment,  together 
with  the  labour  they  endured  en  file 

to    extract    from  the  earth  the    |.  -    of  life, 
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imagine  what  evils  must  have  arisen  :  the  un- 
principled would  oppress  the  eak,  the  crafty 
would  outwit  the  unsuspecting,  and,  not  having 
the  leui  of  God  before  their  eyes,  destruction  and 
misery  would  be  in  their  ways.  Still  we  must 
Admire  the  providence  of  God  in  the  longevity 
of  man  immediately  after  the  creation  and  the 
flood.  After  the  creation,  when  the  world  was  to 
be  peopled  by  one  man  ami  one  woman,  the  age 
of  the  greatest  ]  art  of  those  on  record  was  900 
and  upwards.  But  after  the  flood,  when  there 
were  thigpe  couples  to  re -people  the  earth,  none 
of  the  patriarchs,  except  Shem,  reached  the  age 
of  500  ;  and  only  the  three  first  of  his  line,  viz., 
Arphaxad,  St-lah,  and  Eber,  came  near  that  age, 
which  was  in  the  first  century  after  the  Flood. 
In  the  second  century  we  do  not  find  that  any 
attained  the  age  of  240  ;  and  in  the  third  century 
'about  the  latter  end  of  which  Abraham  was 
born),  none,  except  Terah,  arrived  at  200;  by 
which  time  the  world  was  so  well  peopled,  that 
they  had  built  cities,  and  were  formed  into  dis- 
tinct nations  under  their  respective  kings  (See 
Gen. .xv.;  see  also  Usher  and  Petavius  on  the 
increase  of  mankind  in  the  three  tirst  centuries 
after  the  Hood). 

That  the  common  age  of  man  has  been  the 
same  in  all  times  since  the  world  was  peopled,  is 
manifest  from  profane  as  well  as  sacred  history. 
Plato  lived  to  the  age  of  81,  and  was  accounted 
an  old  man  ;  and  those  whom  Pliny  reckons  up 
(vii.  4  8)  as  raie  examples  of  long  life,  may,  for  the 
most  pait,  be  equalled  in  modern  times.  We  can- 
not, then,  but  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  propor- 
tion that  there  is  between  births  and  deaths;  for  by 
this  means  the  population  of  the  world  is  kept  up. 
If  the  fixed  standard  of  human  life  were  that  of 
Methuselah's  age,  or  even  that  of  Abraham's,  the 
world  would  soon  be  overstocked  ;  or  if  the  age  of 
man  were  limited  to  that  of  divers  other  animals, 
to  10,  2U,  or  30  years  only,  the  decay  of  mankind 
would  then  be  too  fast.  But  on  the  present  scale 
the  balance  is  nearly  even,  and  life  and  death  keep 
an  equal  p. ice  !  In  thus  maintaining  throughout 
all  ages  and  places  these  proportions  of  mankind, 
and  all  other  creatures,  God  declares  himself  to  be 
indeed  the  ruler  of  the  world.  We  may,  then, 
conclude  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  civ. 
29,  31'),  'Thou  Indent  thy  face,  all  creatures  are 
troubled  ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die 
and  leturn  to  their  dust.  Thou  sendest  forth  thy 
spirit,  they  are  created;  and  thou  renewest  the 
face  of  the  earth.'— J.  W.  D. 

LOOKING-GLASSES  [Mikkors]. 
LORD,  a  Saxon  word  signifying  ruler  or 
governor.  In  its  original  form  it  is  hlaford 
(hlafojlh),  which,  by  dropping  the  aspiration,  be- 
came la/ordy  and  afterwards,  by  contraction,  lord. 
In  the  authorized  translation  of  the  Scriptures  it 
is  used  without  much  discrimination  for  all  the 
names  applied  to  God;  which  cannot  be  helped, 
as  our  language  does  not  afford  the  same  number 
of  distinguishing  titles  as  the  Hebrew.  When, 
however,  the  word  represents  the  dread  name  of 
Jkiiovaii,  it  is  printed  in  small  capitals,  Lord, 
.iikI  is  bv  this  contrivance  made  a  distinguishing 
term.  Having  already  explained  the  different 
harries  of  (ion  which  the  term  Lord  is  made  to 
lepiescnt,  namely,  Adonai,  Klohim,  Jehovah  (see 
alrfO  Gob),  no  further  statement  on  the  subject  is 
here  nectssuy.      It   also,  however,   represents  the 


Greek  Kvptos,  which,  indeed,  is  used  in  n.uch  fh» 
same  way  and  in  the  same  8<  nse  as  Lord.     It  ia 
from  Kvpos,  authority, and  signifies  'master'  or  '  pos- 
sessor.'    In  the  Sepruagint  this,  like  Lord  in  our 
version,   is   invariably   used   for  'Jehovah'  and 
'Adonai;'   while   ®e6s.   like   God   in   our   trans- 
lation, is  generally  reserved  to  represent  the  He- 
brew  '  Elohim.'     Kvptos   in  the  original  of  the 
Greek   Testament,  and  Lord  in  our  version  of 
it,  are   used  much   in   the  same  manner  as   in 
the  Sentuagint ;    and  so  also  is  the  correspond- 
ing title,  Dominus,  in    the  Latin  versions.     As 
the  Hebrew  name  Jehovah  is  one  never  used 
with    reference    to    any    but  .the    Almighty,    it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Septuagint,  imitated 
by  our  own  and  other  versions,  has  represented  it 
by   a  word   which   is   also  used  for   the  Hebrew 
'  Adonai,'  which  is  applied  not  only  to  God,  but, 
like  our  '  Lord,"  to  creatures  also,  as   to  angels 
(Gen.   xix.  2;    Dan.  x.  16,  17),   to   men   in    au- 
thority  (Gen.  xlii.   30,  33),  and  to  proprietors, 
owners,  masters  (Gen.  xlv.  8).     In  the  New  Tes- 
tament  Kvptos,  representing  ;  Adonai.'  and   Loth 
represented  by  Lord,  the  last,  or  human  application 
of  the  term,  is  fiequent.    In  fact,  the  leading  idea 
of  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  English  words, 
is  that  of  an  owner  or  proprietor,  whether  God  or 
man;  and   it  occurs   in  the  inferior  application 
with  great  frequency  in  the  New  Testament.    This 
application   is  either   literal   or   complimentary  : 
literal,  when  the  party  is  really  an  owner  or  master, 
as  in  Matt.  x.  24;  xx.  8;  xxi.  40;  Acts  xvi.  16, 
19;  Gal.  iv.  1,  &c. ;  or  when  he  is  so  as  having" 
absolute  authority  over  another   (Matt.  ix.  38; 
Luke  x.  2),  or  as  being  a  supreme  lord  or  sove- 
reign (Acts  xxv.  26)  ;  and  complimentary,  when 
used  as  a  title  of  address,  especially  to  superiors, 
like  the  English  Master,  Sir ;  the  French  Sieur, 
Monsieur ;  the  German  Herr,  &c,  as  in  Matt, 
xiii.  27;   xxi.  20  ;  Mark  vii.  8;  Luke  ix.  54. 

It  cannot  but  be  deemed  desirable  that,  instead 
of  the  extensive  use  of  the  word  Lord  which  we 
have  described,  discriminating  terms  should  be 
adopted  in  translations.  Apart  from  the  Jewish 
superstitions  which  influenced  the  Seventy  in 
their  translation,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  name  Jkhovah  should  not  be  retained  wher- 
ever it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew.  Then  Loud  might 
represent  Adonai ;  or  perhaps  Sir,  or  Master, 
might  be  used  when  that  word  is  applied  to 
creatures  ;  and  God  would  very  properly  repre- 
sent Elohim.       ■ 

LORD'S  DAY.  The  expression  so  rendered 
in  the  Authorized  English  Version  (eV  rfj  KvptaKrj 
rjfxepa)  occurs  only  once  in  the  New  Testament, 
viz.  in  Rev.  i.  10,  and  is  there  unaccompanied  by 
any  other  words  tending  to  explain  its  meaning. 
It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the  same  phrase 
was,  in  after  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  used 
to  signify  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  commemorated. 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  same  namt 
was  given  to  that  day  during  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  and  was  in  the  present  instance  used 
by  St.  John  in  this  seme,  as  referring  to  an 
institution  well  known,  and  therefore  requiring 
no  explanation. 

Others,  however,  have  held  that  it  means  simply 
'the  day  of  the  Lord,'  the  substantive  being 
merely  exchanged  for  the  adjective,  as  in  I  C<  r. 
xi.  20,   Kvpiaxov  Senriw,  'the    Lord's  Sup]  *i  ; 
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whickj  would  make  it  merely  synonymous  with 
q  rj/xepa  Kvplov,  '  the  (lay  of  the  Lord'  (1  Thes. 
v.  2).  Such  a  use  of  the  adjective  became  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  following  ages,  as  we 
■id\e  repeatedly  in  the  fathers  the  corresponding 
expressions,  Dominicae  crucis,  '  the  Lords  gross* 
Dominicae  nativitatis,  'the  Lord's  nativity'  (Ter- 
tnllia.li.  iJe  Idol.  5);  Koyiuv  Kvpiancov  (Euseb. 
Hist  Eccles.  iii.  9).  According  to  their  view 
tjie  jassage  would  mean,  'In  the  spirit*  I  was 
present  at  the  day  of  the  Lord/  the  word  *  day  ' 
being  vised  for  any  signal  manifestation  (possibly 
in  allusion  to  Joel  ii.  31),  as  in  John  viii.  56, 
'  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day."  And  the 
peculiar  use  of  the  word  rjixfpa.  as  referring  to  a 
period  of  ascendancy,  appears  remarkably  in 
I  Cor.  iv.  3,  where  aydpwrrivris  7)/j.4pas  is  rendered 
k  man's  judgment." 

But  upon  the  whole,  the  former  interpretation 
is  perhaps  the  most  probable.  Without,  however, 
here  pursuing  further  the  question  of  the  name  (to 
which  we  shall  afterwards  recur),  let  us  examine 
more  closely  the  evidence  for  the  actual  institu- 
tion. This,  as  far  as  the  New  Testament  records 
go,  is,  in  fact,  very  scanty. 

We  must  class  with  very  visionary  interpreters 
those  who  can  see  anything  really  bearing  on  the 
question,  in  the  circumstance  of  our  Lord's  re- 
apj>earance  on  the  eighth  day  after  his  resurrec- 
tion (John  xx.  26),  or  in  the  disciples  being  then 
assembled,  when  we  know  that  they  were  all  along 
abiding  together  in  conceal ment  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  Nor,  again,  will  their  being  in  like  manner 
together  (Acts  ii.  1)  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 
apjiear  remarkable,  on  the  same  grounds,  even 
Supposing  the  computation  admitted  which  makes 
it  (all  on  a  Sunday;  which  depends  on  whether 
the  fifty  days  were  reckoned  from  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Passover  inclusive  or  not,  on  which  difference 
of  opinion  has  existed.  Indeed,  on  any  ground 
Wfl  could  hardly  look  for  any  settled  institution 
:>f  this  i mil.  till  the  Christian  church  hail  been 
v :tu.ili\  .n  Mime  degree  organised,  as  it  only  was 
after  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

\\  e  1  i 1 1 1 1  that  immediately  alter  that  great 
event,  the  dUciplei  met  together  daily  for  pi  aver 
and  communion  (Acts  ii.  16);  and  th  i  pr*<  tics 
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Corinth  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2)  with  respect  to  charitable 
contributions  '  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,'  if 
not  connected  with  any  mention  of  public  wor- 
ship or  assemblies  on  that  day.  Yet  this  has  been 
inferred  :  and  the  regulation  has  been  supposed  to 
have  a  reference  to  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish  con- 
verts, who- considered  it  unlawful  to  touch  money 
on  the  Sabbath  (Vitringa,  De  Synagogd,  trans- 
lated by  Bernard,  pp.75-)  07).  In  consideration  fur 
them,  therefore,  the  apostle  directs  the  c  -; lection 
to  be  made  on  the  following  day,  on  which  secular 
business  was  lawful;  or,  as  Cocceius  observes, 
they  regarded  the  day  •  non  ut  festum,  sed  ut 
fpyd<Ti/j.ov,'  '  not  as  a  feast,  but  as  a  working 
day'  (Vitringa,  p.  77 j.  Again,  the  phrase  fiia 
Twt>  oafifiaTwy  is  generally  undersfo  d  to  be, 
according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  naming  the 
days  of  the  week,  the  common  expression  I'm-  the 
first  day.  Yet  it  has  been  differently  construed 
by  some,  who  render  it  '  upon  one  of  t/te  days  of 
the  week  '  (7 Vac's  for  the  Times,  ii.  1.  1(5). 

Thus  far,  then,  we  cannot  say  that  the  evidence 
for  any  particular  observance  of  this  day  amounts 
to  much;  still  less  does  it  appear  what  purpose 
or  object  was  referred  to.  We  find  no  mention 
of  aiiy: commemoration,  whether  of  the  resmrec- 
tion  or  any  other  event  in  the  Apostolic  7  ecords.    • 

On  these  points  we  have  no  distinct  testimony 
till  a  later  period.  The  earliest,  or  apostolic 
fathers,  make  no  mention  whatever  of  such  an 
institution,  unless  we  except  one  passage  to  which 
we  shall  presently  refer,  but  which  is  at  most  a 
mere  allusion. 

The  well-known  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan 
(about  a. d.  100)  mentions  the.  Christians  assem* 
bling  togethei  for  worship  on  a  stated  day:  '  Snliti 
stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire  caimenque  Cbrisru 
quasi  Deo  dices?,' — 'They  are  accustomed  to  as* 
.MMiible  on  a  staled  day  before  light,  and  sing  a 
hymn  to  Christ  as  a  God'  ( I-'.jn'.st.  x.  97). 

But  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr 
(a.d.  1-10)  that  we  find  a  distinct  account  of  the 
observance,.  His  statement  is  char  and  ciicum- 
Btautialj  to  the  effect  that  the  Christians  were  m 
the  practice  of  assembling  for  public  worship  ou 

the  lii>t  day  of  the  week,  SS  being  that  on  which 
the  w,nk  of  Creation  was  commenced,  and  on 
which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead: — T7V  5*  tub 

il\iuv  Tjfxtpay  KOivrj   irdyrts  ryy  aiViAtvav  iroiou- 

fx(6a,  lirttbr]   itpunr)    terra,    ijfutpa,  «V  1)  6  Btcis  16 

okotos,  K<xl  tijw  vA-qy  rpvjios   K«<T/u.uy  tno'niiTt,  nod 

1    iioxs   XpiaTOS   b   11/j.trtpus  Sorr^p   ir   airrij  rfj 

P9  *7t  ytKpuv  a*'tfTT7j: — '  On  Sunday  we  all 

uilile    in    common,  since  that    1^    the  lir>t 

on   which  (iod.   I  tanged    darkness   end 

chaQS,  made  the  WOTld,  BJ)<1   i»n  I    I     -  10  •    <ia\    nur 

s. iv  1, nu  Jesus  Christ  n«e  from  the  dead '  (Ju 
Mait.   .  [j.i.i.  1.  •  r 

In  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  probably 
\    of   the    m  1  -,  ud   <  1  utui y      Barn  asm 
the  ihst  daj  of  the  week  issnoken    ;  rved 

w  itii  u  j •-,.  iug    ui    in.  rooi )  I,  : — 

\-,<)H<y  tV  lintttar    ri)y   uybui 
iy   j)   KfU  <i   'll)OUU1   OM(IT)|    ..•  We   kerp 

till        •  ,  X* 

1  >  . 

'  111   which   tli« 

asms  oi  •  tii.-    Lord  »  da)     i»  a  ■<    <  r   tt* 

pa»*.i>«-  in    the  A;  >  o 

when  Ti  1  joe 

r«-»uit<  siuttia  [Jji  li.ui- 
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cum  diem'  (De  Idol.  14);  and  Dionysius  of 
Corinth  (probably  somewhat  later),  as  '  Tjfxepav 
Kvpia.KT)v  (quoted  by  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  23). 

Thus  far,  also,  nothing  has  appeared  relative 
to  any  observance  of  th<sday  beyond  that  of  hold- 
ing assemblies  for  religious  worship,  and  a  festal 
commemoration  of  the  resurrection  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  creation. 

But  in  these  last  cited  writers  we  trace  the 
commencement  of  a  more  formal  observance. 
Thus  the  whole  passage  in  Tertullian  is : — "  Solo 
die  Dominico  resurrexionis  non  ab  isto  tantum 
(genuflexione),  sed  enim  anxietatis  habitu  et 
officio  cavere  debemus,  differentes  etiam  negotio 
ne  quern  diabolo  locum  demus,' — '  On  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  resurrection  alone  we  ought  to  abstain 
not  only  from  kneeling,  but  from  all  devotion  to 
care  and  anxiety,  putting  ofl'  even  business,  lest 
we  should  give  place  to  the  devil ;'  and  that  of 
Dionysius,  '  T)]v  o-rj/Liepojs  ovv  KvpiaK^jt/  a-y'iav 
i]fx4pau  Snyydyo/J.ei','' — '  We  keep  the  Lord's  day 
ioly;'  and  at  dates  later  than  this  we  find  in- 
creasing indications  of  the  same  spirit,  as  appears 
from  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  vii.  p.  744), 
Hilary,  Augustine,  and  other  authorities,  of 
which  a  large  number  will  be  found  in  Bishop 
•Pearson  On  the  Creed,  and  Notes  (vol.  ii.  p.  341, 
ed.  Oxford). 

But  we  must  here  notice  one  other  passage  of 
earlier  date  than  any  of  these,  which  lias  often 
been  referred  to  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
Lord's  day,  though  it  certainly  contains  no  men- 
tion of  it.  It  occurs  in  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to 
the  Magnesians  (about  a.d.  100).  The  whole 
passage  is  confessedly  obscure,  and  the  text  may 
oe  corrupt.  It  has,  however,  been  understood  in 
a  totally  different  sense,  and  as  referring  to  a  dis- 
tinct subject;  and  such  we  confess  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  most  obvious  and  natural  construction 
of  it. 

The  passage  is  as  follows  : — '  Et  oZv  ol  eu  ira- 
\aio7s  TTpdyfxacriy  dvacrrpacptvra,  els  KaivoT-qra 
ikiriSos  ijABov — /HTjKeVt  crafifiaTi^ovTes,  dwd  Kara 
KvpiaKTjv  faijv  £cuvTes — (eV  fj  Ka\  rj  £o>^  rjfiuy 
dveTeikev  5t'  avrov,  Ka\  rov  davdrov  avrov  [ov 
rives  dpvovvrai\,  5i'  ov  /j.vcrrr]piov  eAdfUofxev  .... 
&c.),  ttus  Tjjxeis  5vurja6/JLe6a  (ti<tou  XWP^S  cvrov ; 
....,'  &c.  (Ignatius,  ad  Magnesios,  §  ix.  ; 
Jacobson's  Patres  Apost.  ii.  322.  Oxford,  1840). 

Now  many  commentators  assume  (on  what 
ground  does  not  appear),  that  after  Kvpiaufy  the 
word  rifiepav  is  to  be  understood.  On  this  hypo- 
thesis they  endeavour  to  make  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence accord  with  a  reference  to  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day,  by  further  supposing  ev  fj  to  refer 
t-i  T]fxepa  understood,  and  the  whole  to  be  put  in 
contrast  with  aafifiariCovres  in  the  former  clause. 
For  opinions  in  support  of  this  view,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Notes  in  Jacobson's  edition, 
p.  324. 

Dr.  Neander,  in  his  History  of  Christianity, 
translated  by  Mr.  Rose  (i.  338),  refers  to  this 
passage  adopting  this  supposition,  on  which  the 
translator  remarks  (in  a  note)  very  truly,  though 
somewhat  laconically,  that  he  can  only  find 
'something  of  the  kind'  in  the  passage.  The 
meaning  of  Neander's  version  is  altogether  very 
confused,  but  seems  to  represent  the  Lord's  day 
as  a  sort  of  emblem  of  the  new  life  of  a  Christian. 

Let  as  now  look  at  the  passage  simply  as  it 
•tand*.     The  defect  of  the  sentence  is  the  want  of 


a  substantive  to  which  avrov  can  refer.  This 
defect,  so  far  from  being  remedied,  is  rendered 
still  more  glaring  by  the  introduction  of  r]/j.cpa. 
Now  if  we  take  KvpiaK$)  (orf}  as  simply  *  the  life 
of  the  Lord,'  having  a  more  personal  meaning, 
it  certainly  goes  nearer  to  supplying  the  substan- 
tive to  avrov.  Again,  £y  %  may  well  refer  to  £or?j, 
and  KvptaKT)  £u>4),  meaning  our  Lord's  life,  as  em- 
phatically including  his  resurrection  (as  in  Rom. 
v.  10,  &c),  presents  precisely  the  same  analogy 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian  as  is  con- 
veyed both  in  Rom.  v. ;  Coloss.  iii.  3,  4,  and 
many  other  passages.  Thus  upon  the  whole  the 
meaning  might  be  given  thus  : — 

*  If  those  who  lived  under  the  old  dispensation 
have  come  to  the  "newness  of  hope,  no  longei 
keeping  Sabbaths,  but  living  according  to  our 
Lords  life  (in  which,  as  it  were,  our  life  has 
risen  again,  through  him,  and  his  death  [which 
some  deny],  through  whom  we  have  received  *he 

mystery,  &c ),  how   shall  we  be  able  to 

live  without  him  V  .... 

In  this  way  (allowing  for  the  involved  style  of 
the  whole)  the  meaning  seems  to  us  simple,  con- 
sistent, and  grammatical,  without  any  gratuitous 
introduction  of  words  understood;  and  this  view 
has  been  followed  by  many,  though  it  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  considerable  controversy  has  ex- 
isted. On  this  view  the  passage  does  not  refer  at 
all  to  the  Lord's  day ;  but  even  on  the  opposite 
supposition  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  affording  any 
positive  evidence  to  the  early  use  of  the  term 
'  Lord's  day'  (for  which  it  is  often  cited),  since 
the  material  word  rj/xepa  is  purely  conjectural. 
It  however  offers  an  instance  of  that  species  of 
contrast  which  the  early  fathers  were  so  fond  of 
drawing  between  the  Christian  and  Jewish  dis- 
pensations, and  between  the  new  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  ceremonial  spirit  of  the  law,  to 
which  the  Lord's  day  (if  it.  be  imagined,  to  be 
referred  to ;  is  represented  as  opposed. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  nature  of  this  ob- 
servance in  the  Christian  church,  we  will  merely 
remark  that  though  in  later  times  we  find  con- 
siderable reference  to  a  sort  of  consecration  of  th- 
day,  it  does  not  seem  at  any  period  of  the  ancient 
church  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  such  an  ob 
servance  as  some  modern  religious  communities 
have  contended  for.  Nor  do  these  writers  in  any 
instance  pretend  to  allege  any  divine  command, 
or  even  apostolic  practice,  in  support  of  it. 

In  the  laws  of  Constantine(.A..n.  300),  cessation 
from  ordinary  work  on  the  Lord's  day  was  first 
enjoined,  but  with  an  express  exception  in  favour 
of  the  labours  of  agriculture.  (See  Jortin's  Re- 
marks on  Eccles.  Hist.  iii.  236.) 

Chrysostom  (a.d.  360)  concludes  one  of  his 
Homilies  by  dismissing  his  audience  to  their  re-- 
spective  ordinary  occupations.  The  Council  of 
Laodicea  (a.d.  364),  however,  enjoined  Christians 
to  rest  (ffxoAd&iv)  on  the  Lord's  day.  To  the  same 
effect  is  an  injunction  in  the  forgery  called  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.  24),  and  various 
later  enactments  from  a.d.  GOO  to  a.d.  1100, 
though  by  no  means  extending  to  the  prohibition 
of  all  secular  business.  In  fact,  in  these  subse- 
quent ages  of  the  church  we  find  the  ceremonial 
spirit  rather  displaying  itself  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  religious  festivals  and  solemnities,  than  in 
any  increasing  precision  in  the  observance  of  th« 
Lord's  day.     This  is  exemplified  in  the  practic« 
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ot  the  unreformed  church  in  modern  times,  and 
retained  by  most  of  the  reformed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  termed  on  the  puritanical  model, 
who  have  adopted  a  peculiar  view  of  the  entire 
institution,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  another 
Hace.  [Sabbath.]  We  may  add,  also,  that  as 
in  the  case  of  Constantine,  so  in  some  modern 
states,  where  a  church  has  been  established  by 
law,  the  same  policy  has  prevailed  of  passing 
temporal  enactments  for  the  cessation  of  business, 
and  even  public  amusements,  on  the  Lord's  day, 
especially  in  more  recent  times. 

But  to  pursue  such  topics  would  be  beyond 
our  purpose.  Upon  the  whole  we  would  observe, 
that  on  questions  of  this  nature  it  is  peculiarly 
important  to  bear  in  mind*  the  propriety  of  not 
advancing  to  gratuitous  inferences  beyond  what 
the  evidence  warrants.  We  can  have  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  tenets  or  practices  in  the  first 
ages  beyond  the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  those 
ages ;  rind  there  was  always  in  operation  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  an  increasing  formality  in  ex- 
ternal observances,  which  were  in  all  cases  in- 
troduced gradually  from  small  beginnings. 

To  those  Christians  who  look  to  the  written 
word  as  the  sole  authority  for  anything  claiming 
apostolic  or  divine  sanction,  it  becomes  peculiarly 
important  to  observe,  that  the  New  Testament 
evidence  of  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day 
amounts  merely  to  the  recorded  fact  that  the  dis- 
ciples did  assemble  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  the  probable  application  of  the  designation 
4  »he  Lord's  day'  to  that  day.— B.  P. 

LOT  (Dv,  a  covering ;  Sept.  Awr),  son  of 
Haran  and  nephew  of  Abraham,  who  by  the  early 
death  of  his  father  had  already  come  into  pos- 
session of  his  property  uh»n  Abraham  went  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xi.  :il).  Their  united 
substance,  consisting  chiefly  in  cattle,  was  not 
then  too  large  to  prevent  them  from  living  toge- 
ther in  one  encampment.  Lventually,  however, 
their  possessions  were  so  greatly  increased,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  separate  ;  and  Abraham  with 

rare  gen<  ineeded   the  choice  of  pasture* 

grounds  to  his  nephew.  Lot  availed  himself  of 
tins  liberality  of  bis  uncle,  as  lie  deemed  most  for 
rrii  own  advantage,  by  fixing  his  abode  at  Sodom, 
thai  his  Docks  m  grit  pasture'  in  and  around  that 
fertile  and  w<  I  neighbourhood   Gen.  xiii. 

.r)-l-lj.     He  uaJ  soon  very  great  reason   to  i 

this    choice;    for   although  b  I  Hocks  fed  well,  bis 

sold  was  starved  in  that  fife  place,  the  inhabitai  t> 
of  which  were  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceed  i 

Thete    '  be  •  iteoastfeOul  from  day  to 

day  with  the  liltiiy  conversation  of  the  wicked1 
2  Pet.    i.  \  . 

About    eight    \e.irs   after    bil  'on    from 

Abi  c.  1913),  Lqt  u,i>  eat  n<  d  away  pri* 

sorter  by  Cbedorloomei  with  the  othei  in* 

habitants  of  Sodom,  and  .\  i  ed  and  brought 
back  by   N't  iham    < Jen,  v  related  under 

ether  In  adi  j  Amu  iham;  Chi  d  This 

exploit  j  km  tired  much  celebrity  in 

<  [hi    to    ba\ e  pi 

IfJS]  l    '.(..■'.         fS     d.'lll, 

who  had  Iteen  delivered   rrom  hard  slaver] 

N  tored  to  their  homes  on  unt     But  this 

■     ■  ult. 
Vf  b  ti  rth  the  guilt  of  *  the 
brniufbt    down    the    <ipjn.il    judgment!  6f  Hi 
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The    avenging   angels,  after  having  been  enter- 
tained  by  Abraham,  repaired  to  Sodom,   where 
they  were  received  and  entertained  by  Lot,  who 
was  sitting  .in   the  gate  of  the  town  when  they 
arrived.     While  they  were  at  supper  the  house 
was   beset  by  a  number  of  men,  who  demanded 
that  the  strangers  should  he  given  up  to  them,  for 
the  unnatural  purposes  which  have  given  a  name 
of  infamy  to  Sodom   in  all  generations.     Lot  re- 
sisted this   demand,   and  was  loaded  with  abuse 
by  the  vile  fellows  outside  on  that  account.    They 
had  nearly  forced  the  door,  when  the  angels,  thus 
awfully  by  their  own  experience  convinced  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  doom  they  came  to  execute, 
smote  them  with  instant  blindness,  by  which  their 
attempts  were  rendered  abortive,  and  they  were 
constrained    to   disperse.     Towards   morning   the 
angels  apprised  Lot  of  the  doom  which  hung  over 
the  place,  and  urged  him   to  hasten  thence  with 
his  family.    He  was  allowed  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  this  deliverance  to  the  families  of  his  daughters 
who  had   married    in   Sodom  ;    but    the  warning 
was  received   by  those  families  with   incredulity 
and  insult,  and   he  therefore  left  Sodom  accom- 
panied only  by  his  wife  anil  two  daughters.     As 
they  went,  being  hastened  by  the  angels,  the  wife, 
anxious  for  those  who  had   been   left   behind,  or 
reluctant  to  remove   from   the   place  which   had 
long  been  her  home,  and  where  much  valuable 
property   was    necessaiily    left    behind,    lingered 
behind  the  rest,  and  was  suddenly  involved- in  the 
destruction,  by  which — smothered  and  stiffened  as 
she  stood  by  saline  incrustations — she  became  '  a 
pillar  of  salt.' 

Lot  and  his  daughters  then  hastened  on  to  Zoar, 
the  smallest  of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain,  which  had 
been  spared  on  purpose  to  afford  him  a  refuge:  but, 
being  fearful,  after  what  bad  passed,  to  remain 
among  a  people  so  corrupted,  he  soon  retired  to  a 
cavern  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  ami  there 
abode.  After  some  stay  in  this  place,  the  daughters 
of  Lot  became  apprehensive  lest  the  family  of  their 
father  should  be  lost  for  want  of  descei  lailts, 
than  Which  no  greater  calamity  was  known  or 
apprehended  in  those  times:  and  in  the  belief 
that,  after  what  had  passed  in  Sodom,  there  w  .is 
no  hope  of  their  obtaining  suitable  husbands,  tin  y, 
by  a  contrivance  which  has  in  it  the  taint  of 
Sodom,  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  made 
their  father  drunk  with  wine,  and  in  that 
sednced'him.  into  an  act  which,  as  they  well  know, 
would  in  soberness  have  been   moil   abl    rrent  to 

him.  They  thus  bec.ime  the  motheis,  and  he  the 
father,  of  two  sons,  named  Mdfcb  and  Aitumii, 
from  whom  sprung  the  Bfoabites  and  An  n>.  • 

tun  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  bis+ory  d<n. 
x  \        T    -  circumstance  i*  the  last  which  the 

pttire  records  of  the  history  of  1    t;  arid  the 

time  and  place  Of  his  death  aie  unknown. 

The  ,|  iii(  1 1 1  •  es  which  the  itai  it   we 

e  sketch*  I         i  •  d  to  n  \  i'Iv'1  may 

be  reduced   to  two-    the  den       I  I    t's  *  ife,  and 

the  conduct  of  liii  daughters,    \^  ith  ret]  •  <  I  to  the 

foimei   oi  tip  nlty   li  is 

in",  led  M 

ml  i  w  Inch  i  !   w  ith  it, 

fur  «  I  i<  b  no  .nit  *  Ural 

barrative,     If 

■  .n  litei  illy  rorrw  i  pillar  ot  I  that 

tln«  pi!  li  ■         '    »till 

exist,  at  *  stan  ling  monument  *nsactiosi 
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Indeed,  sundry  old  travellers  have  averred  that  they 
had  seen  it ;  and  no  doubt  they  did  see  something 
which  they  supposed  to  be  tlie  pillar  into  which 
Lot's  wife  was  finned,  or  were  told  to  be  such. 
This  notion  originated  with  the  author  of  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  as  Scriptural  authority  that  might 
not  bo  disputed.  Therefore  old  pilgrims  and  tra- 
vellers sought  for  this  monument;  and  from  their 
example,  more  modern  travellers  have  done  the 
same:  although,  if  Protestants,  they  could  attach 
no  particular  weight  to  the  authority  which  alone 
justified  their  predecessors  in  their  hopes  of  rinding 
it.  The  passa;^e  referred  to  is  that  in  which  the 
author,  after  alluding  to  the  punishment  of  Sodom 
and  the  deliverance  of  Lot,  adverts  to  the  existing 
evidence  of  the  former,  and  then  adds,  somewhat, 
vaguely,  a tti <tt ov<rr,s  ipuxvs  fivT]txe7ov  eaTTjuvia 
TTrjArj  aAo's,  '  a  standing  pillar  of  salt  is  a  mo- 
nument of  an  unbelieving  soul."  This  was  no 
doubt  the  authority  relied  upon  :  indeed,  we  find 
it  expressly  cpioted  by  some  old  travellers  as  the 
ground  of  their  expectation.  But  the  testimony  of 
Josephus  is  still  more  explicit,  ami  with  us  would 
}Q  quite  as  authoritative.  He  expressly  says  not 
>nly  that  the  monument  existed,  but  that,  he  had 
seen  it  (Antiq.  i.  11.  4).  His  contemporary,  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  makes  a  similar  statement  (Epist 
i.  §  11);  and  so,  in  the  next  century,  does  Irenaeus 
(iv.  51,  64).  But  their  evidence  is  of  little  ori- 
ginal value  on  a  point  like  this.  Josephus  and 
the  author  of  Wisdom  no  doubt  believed  what 
they  stated  :  and  their  testimony  amounts  to  this, 
that  in  their  day  an  object  existed  which  was  said 
to  be  the  pillar  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  turned, 
and  which  they  believed  to  be  such.  But  in  the 
present  day,  when  the  sources  of  historical  evi- 
lence  are  more  carefully  investigated  than  in 
former  times,  we  regard  these  authorities,  2000 
years  after  the  event,  as  having  no  particular 
weight,  unless  so' far  as  they  may  be  supported  by 
anterior  probabilities  and  documents,  which  in 
this  case  do  not  exist.  Further,  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible that,  if  so  strange  a  monument  had  existed 
on  the  bordeis  of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  should  not 
have  been  noticed  by  the  sacred  historians,  and 
alluded  to  by  the  poets  :  and  we  may  be  almost 
certain  that  if  it  had  remained  when  the  book  of 
Genesis  was  written,  the  frequent  formula,  that  it 
was  there  '  unto  this  day,'  would  not  have  been 
omitted.  Indeed  there  is  every  probability  that, 
if  such  a  monument  had  then  existed,  the  Ca- 
naanites  would  have  made  it  one  of  their  idols. 
The  expression  of  our-  Lord,  '  Remember  Lot  s 
wife'  (Luke  xvii.  32),  appears  from  the  context 
to  be  solely  intended  as  an  illustration  of  the 
dinger  of  going  back  or  delaying  in  the  day  of 
God's  judgments.  From  this  text,  indeed,  it  would 
appear  as  if  Lot's  wife  had  gone  back,  or  had  tar- 
ried so  long  behind,  in  the  desire  of  saving  some 
of  their  property.  Then,  as  it  would  seem,  she  was 
struck  dead,  and  became  a  stiffened  corpse,  fixed 
for  the  time  to  the  soil  by  saline  or  bituminous 
incrustations.  The  particle  of  similitude  mutt 
here,  as  in  many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  be 
understood — '  like  a  pillar  of  salt.' 

With  respect  to  Lot's  daughters,  Winston  and 
others  arc  unable  to  see  any  wicked  intention  in 
them.  He  admits  that  the  incest  was  a  horrid 
crime,  except  under  the  unavoidable  necessity 
whicu  apparently  rendered  it  the  only  means  of 
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preserving  the  human  race  :  and  this  justifying 
necessity  he  holds  to  have  exi.-ted  in  their  minds, 
as  they  appear  to  have  believed  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  land  had  been  destroyed  except 
their  father  and  themselves.  But  it  is  incredible 
t hiit  they  could  have  entertained  any  such  belief. 
The  city  of  Zoar  had  been  spared,  and  they  had 
been  there.  The  wine  also  with  which  they  made 
their  father  drunk  must  have  been  procured  from 
men,  as  we  cannot  suppose  they  had  brought  it 
with  them  from  Sodom.  The  fact  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  that,  after  the  fate  of  their  sisters, 
who  had  married  men  of  Sodom  and  perished 
with  them,  they  became  alive  to  the  danger  and 
impropriety  of  marrying  with  the  natives  of  the 
land,  and  of  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
family  connection.  The  force  of  this  consideration 
was  afterwards  seen  in  Abraham's  sending  to  the 
seat  of  his  family  in  Mesopotamia  tor  a  wife  to 
Laac.  But  Lot's  daughters  could  not  go  there 
to  seek  husbands;  and  the  only  branch  of  their 
own  family  within  many  hundred  miles  was  that 
of  Abraham,  whose  only  son.  Ishmael,  was  then  a 
child.  This,  therefore,  must  have  appeared  to 
them  the  only  practicable  mode  in  which  the 
house  of  their  father  could  be  preserved.  Their 
making  their  father  drunk,  and  their  solicitous 
concealment  of  what  they  did  from  him,  show 
that  they  despaired  of  persuading  him  to  an  act 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  and  with  every 
possible  extenuation,  must  have  been  very  dis- 
tressing to  so  good  a  man.  That  he  was  a  good 
man  is  evinced  by  his  deliverance  fiom  among 
the  guilty,  and  is  affirmed  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet. 
ii.  7)  ;  his  preservation  is  alluded  to  by  our  Sa- 
viour (Luke  xvii.  18,  &c.)  ;  and  in  Deut.  ii.  9, 
19,  and  Ps.  lxxxiii.  9,  his  name  is  used  to  de- 
signate the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  his  de 
scendants. 

LOT  (tD/,  sometimes  written  t31?)  is  men- 
tioned in  two  passages  of  Scripture,  in  both  of 
which  it  is  erroneously  translated  myrrh  in  the 
Authorized  Version.  In  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  *  Behold, 
a  company  of  Ishmeelites  came  from  Gilead  with 
their  camels  bearing  spicery  (necoth),  and  balm 
(tzeri),  and  myrrh  (lot),  going  to  carry  it  down 
to  Egypt.'  Again,  in  ch.  xliii.  11,  Jacob  directs 
his  sons  to  take  into  Egypt  4  of  the  best  fruits  in 
the  land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man 
a  present,  a  little  balm  (tzeri),  and  a  little  honey, 
spices  (necoth),  and  myrrh  (lot),  nuts  (bot7iim), 
and  almonds  (s/uikadim).  In  this  enumeration, 
in  one  case,  of  merchandise,  and  in  the  other,  of 
several  articles  intended  for  a  present,  and  both 
destined  for  Egypt,  at  that  time  a  highly  civilized 
natioi,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  to  look  only  for 
such  mbsfances  as  were  likely  to  be  acceptable 
in  that  country,  and  therefore  not  such  as  were" 
produced  there,  or  as  were  more  easily  nrocuraufj 
from  elsewhere  than  from  Syria,  as  was  the  case 
with  myrrh,  which  was  never  produced  in  Syria, 
and  could  not  have  been  an  article  of  export  from 
thence.  This  difficulty  has  been  felt  by  others; 
and  various  translations  of  lot  have  been  pro- 
posed, as  lotus,  chesnuts,  mastiche,  stacte,  balsam, 
turpentine,  pistachio  nuts.  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius  render  it  ladamun,  which  is  suitable, 
and  appears  to  be  correct. 

Ladanum,   or  gum    ladanum,   as    it    is    oft«?& 
called,  was  known   to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the 
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rimes  of  Herodotus  and  Theophrastus,  and  bore 
the  names  of  ledon  and  ladanon,  which  are 
very  closely  allied  to  ladun,  the  Arabic  name  of 
the  same  drug.     It  has  been  well   observed   by 
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Rosenmiiller  that  the  proper  root  and  origin 
of  ihese  names  is  led,  but  that  the  Hebrew  has 
the  hard  consonant  t  instead  of  the  softer  rf,  of 
which  letters  many  permutations  are  to  be  found 
in  these,  as  well  as  in  other  languages.  A  He- 
brew author,  ;is  quoted  by  Celsius  <  Ilirrobot.  i.  p. 
881  ,  8ay%,  '  Est  aroma,  ex  socco  arboris  cujusdam 
proveuh us.  I.iulannni  is  described  by  Herodotus 
as  particularly  fragrant,  though  gathered  from 
the  beards  of  gnats',  where  it  is  found  sticking. 
This  is  explained  l.y  referring  to  the  description  of 
J)iosc<,r  .;•-.  FroM  which  we  lea  in  that  goats,  after 
biowsing  upon  tlie  'leaves  of  the  ladatiutH  plants, 
c  have  this  visrid  substance  adhering  to 
their  hair  and  beaids,  whence  it  is  afterwards 
<>d  Off.  Tourneforl,  in  modern  times,  has 
given  a  derailed  desciiptton  of  the  mode  of  00- 
f  lining  mdanunt,  and  relates  that  it  is  now 
tliered  bf  me.ui-.  of*  kind  of  rake  with  whip-like 
(!■  in„'«.  which  is  passed  over  the;  plants.  When 
i  ed  with  the  odoriferous  and 
sticky    re   it,    tliey   are    scraped   with   a   kn  ic, 

und  the  sid.-iati'-e  rolled  into  a  ma»s,  in  which 
state  it  is  eaHed  farfasSSIW  or  labdminni.  If  run. 
-  of  re^in  ami  volatile  oil,  md  is  highlv  fra- 
grant, and  stiiuulant  as  a  medicine,  but  is  often 
adulterated  with  sand  in  commerce.  The  /,;</./- 
iinm  which   is  u-rf*d  in   Kumpe  is  collected   chiefly 

in  '       .         isles,  and  also  in  Continental  Greece. 
It  is  yielded  by  sptx  ••.  of  the  genus  (Jisi 

■ru*y  wliich  ate  known  in  this 
e  'Uirry  by  the  name  of  Rock  tt  se,     The 

I  •  ie  Me  I  lei  raueafj 

. •,  i     I  I   ••  n  also 

found    iii  J  i  id  tea ;   .ind  ('.  crctirys  in  *. 
of  Syr  hi       S 

w  f'iltHA  rut 
than   th)    othei   to  •»<•  th< 
is   i  si  ii  ci   in  I  dily,  w liih 

\     Vr 

win  •  ■  r  he 

u>  m    •         i    the  Talmud     <  • 
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It  is  said  by  Pliny,  as  long  before  by  Herodotus, 
to  be  a  ]«■(>< luce  of  Arabia,  though  this  has  not 
been  proved  to  be  the  case  in  modern  times. 
Sufficient,  however,  has  been  adduced  to  show 
that  ladanum  was  known  to,  and  esteemed  by, 
the  ancients,  and  as  its  Greek  and  Arabic  names 
are  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  and  as  it  is  stated  ti> 
have  been  a  produce  of  Syria,  it  was  very  likely 
to  have  been  sent  to  Kgypt  both  as  a  present  and 
as  merchandise. — J.  F.  R. 

LOTS,  FEAST  OF.  [Puhim.] 
LOVF1  may  be  regarded  either  as  the  interna1 
feeling  of  good  will  and  kindness  wliich  one  in- 
telligent being  bears  to  another,  or  the  expression 
m  that  benevolence  in  words  and  acts  which 
gratify  and  benefit  another;  but  in  its  full  and 
proper  sense,  love  is  the  union  of  these  two — of  the 
internal  emotion  with  the  outward  act  :  whence 
it  appears  that  neither  doing  good  nor  wishing 
good  to  another  can  in  strict  propriety  be  deno- 
minated bjve.  The  definition  also  shows  that 
love  is  restricted  to  intelligent  beings,  takes  place 
only  between  persons,  and  cannot  l>e  predicated 
of  things,  being  used  in  a  merely  derivative  and 
secondary  sense  whenever  we  sj>feak  of  loving 
aught  but  rational  beings.  It  also  appears  that 
the  emotion  implies  two  intelligent  existences; 
indeed,  reciprocity  seems  an  almost  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  idea  of  love.  Certainly  all  durable 
love  is  mutual  ;  and  if  love  implies  two,  then, 
prior  to  creation,  God,  however  good  he  might 
be,  could  hardly  be  said  to  love;  so  that  lov 
a  consequence  of  creation,  a  result  of  the  rela- 
tions in  which  God  was  pleased  to  place  himself 
in  repaid  to  man  ;  and  since  these  lelatioiis  are 
best  declared,  if  they  are  not  exclusively  made 
known,  by  thesacied  Soiptuies.  love  is  a  doctrine 
which  takes  its  source  in  revelation,  where  indeed, 
considered  as  existing  between  God  and  man,  it 
finds  at  once  its  highest  sanctions  and  Le>t  i\  - 
]K»rts.  JJut  if  love,  as  between  (iod  and  man,  ha* 
Its- origin  and  its  susfentatinn  in  Scripture,  then, 
without  revelation,  this  love  could  not  ekhlt, 
though  it  may  be  allowed  that  a  certain  evanefe- 
rent  fluttering  of  the  l.eait  on  the  thought  of  li 
might  l»'  excited  by  the  survey  of  the  majl 
of'  creation    and    the   bounty  of  the  sc.i-«.ns.       Al! 

pantheistic  notions  mtisl  be  hostile  to  the  forms!- 
lion  and  i  xistence  of  love  in  man's  hrea>t — all 
mere  recogniti  >u  of  God  as  the  fust  cau-e  Of  life; 
and  whatever  lends  to  bring  God  before  the  mind 
in  a  personal   character}  especially  as  the  moral 

•M'oi    of  ihewoild,    inu-t    powerfully  conduce 
to  make  the  human  heart  love  (  I  ;    for  in 

love    between    human    l#ini:s    it    is    the    personal 
and  moral  element  which  e\trts  the  strongest,  the 
meet    last  wig.   and    the   meal    worthy    hiftuei 
Now  it  it  in  ■  personal  character,  il  is  is  a  moral 
governor,  it  Is  .is  a  Jud  •■  W.ikt      * 

(,  i     •  m  well  as  a  Ruler,  above  all  m  ■   Pother 

and  I   I-'  Mier,  that  the  S 

last,   with    some   variaf  m  •     ndeed,    boi    wilti  ■ 

llllltv    of     plan,     set     I",  lib     (».  -I     I   ■! 

Apprehend    and   ndr  Ifearts  to  love ;    lh»i 

II    rmportarH  ofti.e  In  the  S|   ritual  sda« 

l  the    human  i  i<  .-.    and  |  res       '   n  •    | 

1 1 t > •  ■                            hen   this  \  '•>*,. I 

< .  rlKt  I  «%Tf 

d.  riaiotM  of    the    bum  in  ■    to 

honourable  to  revelation  «« 
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From  the  reitt'on  of  love,  in  which  God  in  his 
word  has  condescended  to  place  himself  in  regard 
to  man,  ftyw  all  human  duties,  hopes,  and  ex- 
pectations, which,  if  they  be  logically  deduced 
from  the  mother  idea,  must  be  no  less  true  than 
Scriptural,  because  necessary  inferences  from  the 
fundamental  conception  of  God  which  revelation 
presents.  Thus,  '  we  love  God  because  he  first 
loved  us;'  'if  God  hath  so  loved  us,  how  ought 
we  to  love  one  another ;'  '  he  that  loveth  is  born 
of  God;'  'if  a  man  say  that  he  love  God,  and 
hate  his  brother,  the  truth  is  not  in  him  ;'  '  if  we 
love  one  another  his  love  is  perfected  in  us ;' 
'  whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in  him  is  the  love  of 
God  perfected  :  hereby  we  know  that  we  are  in 
him  i  'behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God  ;(  '  now  are  we  sons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we 
know  that  when  Christ  shall  appear  we  shall  be 
like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is:' — thus, 
and  in  more  minute  particulars,  does  the  Apostle 
John,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  develope 
the  doctrine  according  to  godliness,  from  the  grand 
idea  of  the  love  of  God,  which  filled  his  mind  and 
warmed  his  heart,  with  a  dialectic  rigour  which  is 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate tone  that  pervades  the  whole.  How  truly 
aiid  how  fully  John  comprehended  the  root-idea 
of  the.  Bible  may  be  seen  in  his  aphorism,  '  God 
is  love'  (1  John  iv.  16):  thus  making  love  not 
an  attribute  of  God,  nor  a  mode  of  the  divine 
.existence,  nor  a  display  of  his  providence  to  man, 
■  Imt  the  very  essence  of  his  nature — the  depth 
•which  enfolded  all  other  depths,  giving  its  own 
warm  colouring  to  each. 

The  New  Testament  speaks  in  its  great  bear- 
ings of  the  love  of  God  towards  Christ  and 
towards  man.  The  Sou  of  God,  as  the  most  per- 
fect image  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  is  represented 
as  the  special  object  of  the  divine  love ;  as  a  con- 
sequence of  which  affection  God  communicates 
to  Christ  all  spiritual  gifts  needful  for  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  :  '  The  Father  loveth  the 
Son,  and  showeth  him  all  things  whatsoever  he 
doeth  '  (John  v.  20)  ;  '  therefore  doth  my  Father 
love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might 
take  it  again"  (John  x.  17);  'for  thou  lovedst 
me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  '  (John  xvii. 
21),  'God  so  loved  the. world,  that  he  gave  us 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life'  (John 
Hi.  16).  And  so,  '  He  that  spared  not  his  only 
Son,  but  freely  gave  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall 
he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things?' 
(Rom.  viii.  32):  accordingly  '  the  love  of  God 
is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghos.f 
which  is  given  unto  us '  (Rom.  v.  5  ;  see  the 
following  verses).  The  following  passages  will 
aid  the  reader  in  pursuing  this  interesting  subject 
into  its  Scriptural  particulars,  which  want  of 
upace  compels  us  to  be  content  with  pointing 
out,; — namely,  Rom  viii.  35  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11,; 
Knh.  ii.  4;  2  Thesa.  iii.  5;  1  John  iv. ;  I  Tim. 
i.  1,  2,  4  ;  Ti  .  ii.  10;  John  xiii.  35;  comp.  xv. 
17  ;  Mark  xii.  30. 

Love  to  Christ  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  Christ's  love  to  man,  and 
as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  love  of  God,  with 
which  it.  is  kindred  in  nature,  causes,  operation, 
uul  effects.     This  holy  affection   manifests  itself 


not  in  idle  reveries  nor  warm  pi  otestations,  but  in 
meek  and  lowly-obedience  to  Jtsus  as  the  medi- 
ator between  God  and  man ;  and  has  for  it» 
highest  reward  the  love  which  God  displays  to- 
wards all  those  who  honour  his  son  ;  which  love, 
springing  from  God,  fills  and  sanctifies  the  heart 
of  man  (John  viii.  40  ;  xiv.  15,  21,  23,  28  :  xvi. 
27). 

Love  to  man  ensues  from  the  universal  love 
of  God,  as  the  one  Creator  and  Father  of  all 
men,  who,  in  consequence  stand  in  the  relation 
of  brothers  one  to  another,  and  are,  whatever 
earthly  differences  or  even  antipalhies  they  may 
allow,  still,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  his  Soti, 
neighbours;  and  as  brothers  and  neighbours  fney 
have  a  claim  on  each  other  for  mutual  service — 
a  claim  which  has  its  roots  and  sanctions  in  reli- 
gion, or  rather  in  the  Gospel,  considered  as  the 
completion  of  former  dispensations.  The  measuit 
and  test  of  love  to  others  is  the  love  we  each  bear 
to  self  no  less  than  the  higher  and  perfect  model 
which  Jesus  has  given  in  his  own  life  and  death 
(Matt.  xxii.  39;  Mark  xii.  31;  John  xv.  12; 
comp.  xiii.  15;  I  Peter  ii.  21;  1  John  ii.  6). 
This  general  good-will  and  active  beneficence 
may  be  enhanced  and  invigorated  by  those  nearer 
relations  which  take  place  between  kindred  minds, 
men  of  'like  precious  faith/  whose  hearts  and 
aims  are  one,  and  who  have  alike  received  the 
gracious  and  all-prevailing  influences  of  God's 
spirit;  so  that  Christianity  not  only  places  man- 
kind in  immediate  connection  with  God,  and 
thus  renders  all  equal  and  all  worthy  of  each 
other's  love,  but  creates  a  new,  peculiar,  and  very 
intimate  relation,  making  all  true  disciples  one 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  great  head  of  the 
church,  and  thus  one,  ultimately,  with  God 
(John  xiii.  34,  35;  xv.  12;  Rom"  xiii.  8,  10; 
1  Cor.  xiii.).  And  it  is  this  specific  Christian 
affection — the  love  of  man  as  a  brother,  purified 
and  enlarged  by  the  consciousness  of  being  an 
object  of  divine  mercy  and  goodness,  so  as  to 
become  a  properly  Christian  emotion — which  ii 
to  actuate  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  their  bene- 
volent efforts  for  the  good  of  others,  and  speci- 
ally for  their  rescue  from  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world  that  briugeth  death  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  19,  20, 
21 ;  Acts  xx.  24). 

This  imperfect  and  incomplete  sketch  may 
serve  to  show  how  incomparably  superior  the 
view  is  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  the  relation 
in  which  God  stands  to  man  and  in  which  men 
stand  to  each  other,  to  any  view  whatever  that 
rests  upon  a  mere  earthly  foundation;  and  conse- 
quently how  much  of  the  highest  spiritual  good 
they  lose  who  take  as  their  guide  philosophy  in- 
stead of  the  Gospel. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  biblical  topics  of  con- 
templation more  fitted  than  the  one  before  us  to 
excite  in  the  mind  a  just  and  therefore  a  very 
high  estimate  of  the  value  of  revealed  religion  in 
contrast  with  the  view  which  the  highest  of 
heathen  civilization  put  forth  on  the  point.  Thf 
reader  has  seen  what  in  a  measure  love  implies 
in  the  Bible.  What  does  the  corresponding  term 
designate  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers?  This  i« 
not  the  place  to  pursue  the  inquiry  ;  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  having  pointed  to  it ;  but 
we  may  add,  as  the  result  of  siime  classical  read- 
ing, that  the  view  given  by  classic  civilizatiou 
presents  a  succession  of  disparities  so  decided  a* 


LUCIFER 

to  suffice  of  itself  to  satisfy  the  unprejudiced 
mind  that  something  more  than  human  was  con- 
cerned in  the  promulgation  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity  —J.  R.  B. 

LOVE  FEASTS.     [Agape.] 

LUBIM,  the  Libyans.     [Libya.] 

LUCIFER  PT1?]  ;  Sept.  6  'Ew<r<p6pos),  a  word 
that  occurs  once  in  the  English  Version  in  the 
lines — 

'  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morninrj  ! 
How  art  thou  felled  to  the  ground, 
That  didst  weaken  the  nations!' 
(Isa.  xiv.  12).      It   is   taken  from   the  Vulgate, 

which  understood  the  Hebrew  word  7vTI  held 
to  be  the  name  of  the  morning  star,  and  therefore 
rendered  it  by  the  Latin  name  of  that  star.  Lu- 
cifer, i.  e.  '  light-bringing.'  This,  the  popular 
sense,  is  conveyed  in  the  note  in  Barker's  Bible: 
'Thou  that  thoughtest  thyselfe  most  glorious,  and 
as  it  were  placed  in  the  heaven:  for  t he  morning 
starre  that  goeth  before  the  sunne  is  called  Lucifer, 
to  which  Nebuchadnezzar  is  compared.' 

Tv^n  held,  the  word  translated  •  Lucifer,'  how- 
ever, occurs   also   in  Ezek.xxi.  12   (Heb.  17),  as 

the  imperative  of  Tv"1  yalul,  i  to  howl,'  'to  lament,' 
and  is  there  rendered  '  ho.vl.'  Some  take  it  in 
the  same  acceptation  in  the  alnive  passage,  and 
vt'puld  translate,  *  Howl,  sou  of  the  morning!' 
But  to  this  the  structure  of  the  verse  is  entiiely 
opposed  ;  for  the  parallelism  requires  the  second 
line  to  refer  entirely  to  the  condition  of  the  star 
before  it  had  fallen,  as  the  parallel  member,  the 
fouith  lipe,  docs  to  the  state  of  the  tree  before  it 
was  cut  down.  This  necessity  is  apparent  e\  erj 
in  the  English  version,  where  the  word  '  lament,' 
in  I  he  pi. ice  which  '  Lucifer'  occupies,  would  not 
:  i  to''  -ontext,  nor  make  good  sense,  or 
indeed,  any  tense.  Any  imperative  interjected 
i!'i  - j h » i  1  the  beauty  and  impair  the  force  of  the 
language.  It  is  from  this  consideration  that  we 
must  ppnCUX  with   those   who    relet    tlie  sourer  of 

the  word  not    to   77*  yalal,  but  to  TvH  halat,  '  to 

hh;ne,'  and  regard  it  as  .1  verbal  noun  designed  to 
lx-  intensive  in  i t ->  signification.  Hence  it  would 
mean  'brilliant/  'splendid,'  '  illustrious,' 

in  the  Septuagint,  \  ulgate,  the  Rabbinical  com- 
m-  RtarOTS,  Luther,  an<l  others, 4  brilliant  star;'  and 

if  77*n,  in  this  MTtSt,  was  the  proper  name  ,11 

the  II  brews  of  the  rj  tar,  then  '  Lu< 

rect  but  beautiful  iuterprerat'Min, 

DOtl  rds    the    mmiv    and     the    ii» ij il  ie,,l  ion. 

And  that  it  was  web  i*  probable  from  the  t.i<  r 

that     the     propel     name    of    the    morning    Mai      j| 

(brmed  by  .1  won]  or  wonU  expressive  of  bril- 

b.iio  ••.  in  the  Vrabic  .in  IS  re)l  as,  in 

f » n-.-k   and  Latin,     Tertulliajo  and   (.  1 

Isnah    111 

ret.-  ;  ill  of  Satan  ;    in  con*  <| 

uf  winch  the  iiii      I.  iai  apr 

pi  •  HI      .ii,. I   t  .is  i«  mm   the  visual  a'  •  fpUfc- 
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■  I     tin-     woid. 
hit    /mm  A   n  : 


Hut    I  >      II-i.'  1,   u  1 10    in 

the    line,  '  1 !  lu.itrioui   u 


iii.-  morning  !'  j  in  his  aunol 

n  of  tin-  jMiaa^f  t 
I  1   o(  the  1    thiwe 

gro»*  1  .   ut    ^uen*.!   \\  rit   v\hn  b  SO 


sively  obtain,  and  which  are  to  be  tracea  to  a 
proneness  to  seek  for  more  in  any  given  passage 
than  it  really  contains,  a  disposition  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  sound  rather  than  sense,  and  an  im- 
plicit faith  in  received  interpretations.  "  Quum," 
says  Calvin,  "  temere  arripiuntur  Scripturae  loci, 
nee  attenditur  contextus,  hos  errores  passim  oho- 
riri  mirum  non  est  "  '  (Comment,  in  lac).  Tiie 
scope  and  connection  show  that  none  but  the  king 
of  Babylon  is  meant.  In  the  figurative  language 
of  the  Hebrews  2313,  a  star,  signifies  an  illus- 
trious king  or  piiuce  (Num.  xxiv.  17;  comp. 
Rev.  ii.  28  :  xxii.  16).  The  monarch  here  referred 
to  having  surpassed  all  other  kings  in  royal 
splendour,  is  compared  lo  the  harbinger  of  day. 
whose  brilliancy  surpasses  that  of  the  surrounding 
stars.  Falling  from  heaven  denotes  a  sudden 
political  overthrow — a  removal  from  the  position 
of  high  and  conspicuous  dignity  formerly  occur 
pied  (comp.  Rev.  vi.  13  ;  viii.  10). 

LUCIUS  of  Cyrene  (Aovkios  6  Yivprivaiui),  a 
person  named  along  with  Bariuiba-,  Saul,  and 
others,  as  '  prophets  and  teachers'  in  the  church 
at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1).  Lucius  was  probably 
one  of  '  the  synagogue  Of  the  Cyrenians."  and  w  a> 
without  doubt  one  of  the  men  of  Cyrene,  who 
went  abroad  in  consequence  of  the  persecution 
raised  on  the  death  of  Stephen  (Acts  vi.  9  ;  xi. 
20).  Some  suppose  that  he  was  ut;e  of  the  seventy 
disciples;  and  the  tradition  is,  that  he  was  eventu- 
ality bishop  of  Cyrene.  This  is  probably  the 
same  Lucius  who  is  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  21 
as  Paul  s  kinsman;  and  he  has  been  supposed  by 
some  the  same  with  Luke  the  Evangelist. 

LUI).  fonithson  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22).  For 
his  descendants,  see  Nations,  Dispersion  ok. 

LUDI.M,  the  descendants  of  (Gen.  x.  \'A).  con- 
cerning whom  see  Nations.  Disteksion  ok. 

LUKE.  We  divide  this  article  into  the  three 
following  heads — Name,  Person,  U  BlTlNOe 
ok  Like. 

The  name  Aovnas  is  a  contraction  of  Aomcm 
Ltuanus,  and  indicates  that  Luke  was  descended 
from  heathen  ancestors,  and  that  he    was   eithei  a 
slave    or   a    ficedmaii.  libcrtus.      The  contraction 
of  the  (in al  py liable  av6s  into  as  occurs  v< 
«•« 1 1  v  in  names  giveu  to  slaves  (comp.  Lobeck,  Dt 

,S'f<W.  ut  lis    in  as   cjrciMttUwx.    in    Wolf's  Ana- 
li<f,n,u\.  1''.     According  to  ecclesiastical 

uition,  the  author  of  the  (■  16  <.iiii«'   I.uki 

isbo  is  mentioned  in  Paul's  ]       I        Pbilem   24; 

'1  Tim.  iv.   11;    Coloss.  iv.  1  .    .    .:  tiled, 

ill  tli.    Ia>t  -m.-otioiietl   passage,  i  ici7p<>\.   '  the  pilV- 

01'      This    tiaditioii  is  e.  nliinied  by  the    Vcls 

of  tiie  Ap  'sth^,  according  to  vrhieh  the  author  of 

that  \unk  ,ic(  ompaiiied    the    \p<»tle  Paul    m    hi> 

journeys      icts   Kvi.   10,  sq. ;    \\.  bVl'J).     1 

•  liipauied   Paul    also  ll|    his    la>t    j.'ium 

Jerusalem  and  Rome     \  '      v     I-I7;xxvii  Jv 

In    additioii     to    this    vie     : 

account  oi  ti  •  Supjiei  in  1  Cor.  xi 

piolat'u  n    in    1   T  .0     \      1  p 
Luke  than  Midi  Man.  \.   |0,  where  me  find 
woo:     .  .  I  ,  ,  t 

.  also  wi<  in  ion  0/ 

llks  of  ti 
to    j-  ,    u  hi'  h    '  ather    lc 

I  r i-r.  !m.  m,     •    \\. 

Q  d.   In.s!,:.    I  \lat4 
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Besides,  I  send  with  him  a  physician  from 
among  my  servants'  (Suet.  Cal.  8).  It  har- 
monises with  this  that  Paul  (Coloss.  iv.T4)  dis- 
tinguishes Li  dec  from  the  Christians  of  Jewish 
descent,  whom,  in  verses  11  and  12,  he  styles 
qvtcs  e\<c  irtpiTOfiris,  *  being  of  the  Circumcision.' 
Eusebius  (Hist  Eccles.  Hi.  4)  states  that  An- 
tioch  in  Syria  was  the  native  city  of  Luke.  In 
this  city  there  was  at  an  early  period  a  congre- 
gation of  Christians  converted  from  heathenism. 
Since  Luke  was  a  physician,  we  must  suppose  that 
he  was  a  man  of  education.  Only  such  slaves  as 
had  some  talent  were  taught  the  arte  8  ingenxue, 
'  liberal  arts.'  The  freedman  Antonius  Musa  hav- 
ing worked  a  cure  upon  Augustus,  was  raised  to 
the  equestiian  order,  and  a  statue  was  erected  in 
honour  of  him  in  the  temple  of  .^Esculapius. 
From  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  there  was  in  every  city  a  collegium,  archia- 
trorum,  '  a^  college  of  physicians,'  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  examination  of  medical  men,  and 
who  probably  required  of  them  some  knowledge  of 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates  (Galenus,  De  Theriac. 
ad  Pisonem,  p.  456;  Digest,  i.  tit.  18;  De  Offic. 
Preps.,  vi.  7  ;  Digest.  1.  tit.  4). 

To  those  sceptics  who  excuse  their  disbelief  of 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  by  the  as- 
sertion that  their  authors  were  ill-informed  Jews, 
greedy  of  the  marvellous,  il  must  apppar  of 
some  importance  to  meet  in  Luke  a  well-informed 
Greek,  skilled  even  in  the  medical  sciences.  The 
higher  degree  of  his  education  is  further  proved  by 
he  classical  style  in  which  the  prooeminm  to  his 
Gospel,  and  the  latter  poition  of  the  Acts,  are 
written;  and  also  by  the  explicit*and  learned  de- 
tails which  he  gives  in  the  Acts  on  various  anti- 
quarian,historical,  and  geographical  subjects.  The 
classical,  connected,  periodic,  and  sustained  style 
of  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
differs  so  strikingly  from  the  Hellenistic  Greek  of 
the  history  itself,  that  we  clearly  perceive  that  he 
made  use  of  written  documents.  The  same  differ- 
ence exists,  although  in  a  less  striking  degree, 
between  the  portions  of  the  Acts  relating  to  trans- 
actions of  which  Luke  himself  was  not  an  eye- 
witness, and  in  which  he  bore  no  part,  and  those 
where  he  speaks  as  a  companion  of  Paul.  He 
did  not,  however,  transcribe  verbatim  from  the 
documents  before  him,  nor  did  he  merely  write 
down  verbal  traditions  ;  for  we  find  the  same 
characteristic  phraseology  which  belongs  to  St. 
Lake's  individual  style,  both  in  the  Gospel  and 
jn  the  Acts.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  peculiar 
use  of  the  words  nal  abr6s,  Luke  i.  17,  22;  ii. 
9°,  5(1;  hi.  23;  iv.  15,  51;  Acts  ii.  27 ;  v  1, 
9,  51,  &c. — IkcwSs,  Luke  vii.  12;  viii.  27,  32; 
xx.  9:  Acts  v.  37;  ix.  23,  43;  xi.  24,  &c— 
nais  0eoti,  Luke  i.  54,  69;  Acts  iii.  13,  16;  iv. 
25,  27,  30,  &c. 

It  is  important  to  notice  what  he  himself  says, 
in  his  introduction,  of  the  relation  borne  by  his 
writings  to  those  of  others.  It  is  evident  that 
even  then  7roAAo/,  'many,'  had  attempted  to  com- 
pose a  history  of  our  Lord  from  the  statements  of 
eye-witnesses  and  of  the  first,  ministers  of  the  word 
of  God.  Luke  follows  the  .example  of  these  au- 
thors, with  this  «*f/ference,  that  he  writes  &vu>0(v 
and  (cadets;  that  is,  starting  from  earlier  facts 
in  the  his'ory  of  the  Baptist  and  of  the  infancy  of 
nur  Lord,  and  continuing  the  narration  in  un- 
inter  upted    succession.       Origen,   Credner,  and 


Olshausen  suppose  that  the  iroWo.  were  heretical 
authors;  but  this  is  unlikely,  since  Luke  doe* 
not  express  any  blame  of  tliem.  But  it  is  also 
unsatisfactory  to  refer  the  word  tj-oAAoi.  '  many,' 
merely  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  as  Hug  and 
De  Wette  have  done,  especially  since  the  woAAot 
are  distinguished  from  the  eye-witnesses.  We 
must  therefore  supple  that  many  Christians 
wrote  brief  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  although 
they  had  not  been  eye-witnesses.  It  is  nossible 
that  Luke  made  use  of  such  writings 

It  appears  .to  be  doubtful  whether  Luke  had  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  before  his  eyes,  since,  had 
that  been  the  case,  he  would  probably  have  been 
more  careful  to  avoid  apparent  contradictions, 
especially  in  the  history  of  the  'birth  of  Jesus,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  made  use  of  documents 
referring  to  the  family  of  Mary,  while  the  ac- 
counts given  by  Matthew  refer  more  to  the  family 
of  Joseph.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  apho- 
ristic mode  in  which  he  reports  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  he  would 
have  communicated  a  relation  so  unusually  ab- 
rupt, if  he  had  seen  the  well-arranged  and  com- 
plete statements  of  Matthew. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  contains  exceedingly 
valuable  accounts,  not  extant  in  the  books  of  the 
other  evangelists ;  for  instance,  those  concerning 
the  childhood  of  Jesus,  the  admirable  parables  in 
chapters  xv.  and  xvi.,  the  narration  respecting 
the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  the  section  from  chap. 
ix.  51  to  xix.  27,  which  contains  particulars 
mostly  wanting  in  the  other  evangelists.  It  has 
been  usual,  since  the  days  of  Schleiermacher,  to 
consider  this  portion  as  the  report  of  a  single 
journey  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem;  but  it  is  evident 
that  it.  contains  accounts  belonging  to  several 
journeys,  undertaken  at  different  periods. 

Some  critics  of  modern  times,  such  as  D.Schulz, 
Schleiermacher,  Sieffert,  and  Schneckenburger, 
were  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to  the  reports  of 
Luke  a  greater  historical  accuracy  than  to  those 
of  Matthew  ;  but  of  late,  opinions  on  this  subject 
have  changed,  and  Strauss,  De  Wette,  ami  Bruno 
Bauer  find  in  the  reports  of  St.  Matthew  more  of 
independent  and  original  information  than  in 
those  of  Luke.  There  is  certainly  in  the  details 
of  the  historical  account  given  by  St.  Luke,  more 
clearness;  but  many  discourses  of  our  Redeemer 
given  by  St.  Matthew  have  more  of  the  impress  of 
historical  precision,  especially  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  Discourse  against  the  Pharisees 
in  ch.  xxiii.  and  xxiv. ;  although  it  seems  that 
Matthew  sometimes  brings  into  connection  simi- 
lar discourses,  held  at  various  periods,  concerning 
which  we  find  in  Luke  more  accurately  stated 
the  particular  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  delivered. 

The  statement  of  Luke  himself,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Gospel,  must  dispose  us  favourably 
with  regard  to  its  historical  credibility.  He 
states  that  1^  had  accurately  invest igated  the 
truth  of  the  accounts  communicated,  and  that, 
following  the  example  of  the  iroAAof,  he  had  made 
use  of  the  statements  of  eye-witnesses.  Luke  had 
frequent  opportunity  of  meeting  these  eye- 
witnesses when  he  travelled  with  Paul.  He 
himself  reports,  in  Acts  xxi.  15,  that  he  met 
James.  He  gives  also,  with  greater  accuracy 
than  the  other  evangelists,  some  chronological 
notices,  such  as  those  at  the  beginning  of  chapter! 
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K.  and  iii.,  ar*t  in  Acts  vii.  35,  &c.  Yet  these 
very  dates  have  been  quoted  by  Strauss  and  De 
Wette  as  being  quite  incorrect,  and  as  proofs  that 
Luke  was  destitute  of  accurate  historical  inform- 
ation 

This  daring  assertion  has  induced  some  modern 
apologetical  authors  to  examine  the  matter  more 
closely,  who  have  triumphantly  vindicated  the 
historical  character  of  these  statements  of  Luke. 
(Compare  the  work  of  the  learned  jurist,  Huschke, 
Ueber  den  zur  Zeil  der  Geburt  Christi  (jehaltenen 
Census,  Bieslau,  1840,  '  On  the  Census  taken  at 
me  Birth  of  Christ  f  see  also  Wieseler,  Chronolo- 
qiscke  Synopse  der  vier  Evaurjelien,  Ham- 
burg, 1843;  and  also  Tholuck,  (jlaubiciirdigkeit 
der  crangelischen  Heschiehte). 

As  to  the  statements  of  the  ancients  concerning 
the  date  or  time  when  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
was  written,  we  find  in  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Hoer. 
iii.  I),  that  Mark  and  Luke  wrote  after  Matthew. 
According  to  Kusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  28), 
Oriiren  stated  that  Luke  wrote  alter  Matthew 
and  Mark  ;  but  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  writer  (Hist.  Eceles.  vi.  14), 
asserted  on  the  authority  of  the  irapaZocns  roov 
xveKadev  irptafiuTepcjjv,  *  the  tradition  of  the 
earlier  elders,'  that  the  Gospels  containing  the 
genealogies  were  written  l>efore  the  others.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  Murk  was  written  after 
Luke.  It  is  however  likely  that  this  statement 
arose  from  a  desire  to  explain  why  the  genealogies 
were  omitted  by  Maik  and  John.  Kusehms,  at 
least  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  21),  in  reference  to  the 
Qospel  of  John,  says  :  EIk6tojs  S'ovi/  ttju  p\u  rr\s 
TCLpKb?  too  (Twrripos  r]p.wu  y^veaKoyiav,  are 
Nla/rBaicp  kcu  Aovko.  irpoypatyeiaav,'  airoaiwwriaai 
rhu  'ludt/vrju. — 'John  property  passed  over  in 
fQence  the  genealogy  according  to  the  flesh  of 
#ur  Saviour,  which  was  detailed  by  Matthew 
ind  Luke.' 

Siii'e  the  extreme  criticism  of  Strauss  and  De 
Wette  li;ii  been  unable  to  pio'lnee  evil  a  plau- 
jible  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
UOtpel  of  Luke,  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove 
at  least  the  ttty  late  date  of  thii  Gospel.  De 
W'ette  (Introduction  to  the  Sew  Testament,  Mi 
edition,  j>.  176)  endeavours  to  infer  from  the 
iefinitenesa  with  whicn  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  predicted,  and  from  the  circumstance 
th.it,  according  to  eh.  xxi.  25,  ionic  time  w.*s  in 
Intervene  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 

tttld   the  SeCOfk]  advent   of  (hi  1st.  lhat  this  Gospel 

was  Written  some  time  after'the  destruction  of  the 

City  bad    taken    ila«-e,    and   al'tei     il    hail    become 

apparent  from  (acta  that  the  second  advent 
nut  to  be  immediatel 3  consequent  upon  lhat 
stniction. 

\N  e  do  not  here  enter  int..  1 1 1»-  question  whether, 
unling  ii»  Si.  Matthew   kk'iv-.  2§j   it    aaa  ex- 
the  second    advent   should  direct  It 
foliow  the  deatroctiofl  of  Jerusalem]  wemierele 
oImh  rtinsethrougli   tdc 

whole    linin    of   t  merit,    lince    it    s.-k    nut 

wit  tn  n  -  the  imp  asibility  of  detailed  |  ie- 

'im-t.iii'  e    that    the  l«».k   of    V  1 1 

leavei   9t    Pa  il  i  •  •.  m  ithmit  rel  i 

mult  <>t   li  -  i .  •  ■.  \»  i»h 

■  .iii  I ,i \ .    inferred    thai     Luke 
Ic4  ■  1 1 1 ;  .* • . i . . t    St.   Paul    'ii  Rome,   that    bs    MM 

)«"d    Ilia    leiaillC    Mliile    •here    u<    eonij 


Acts,  and  that  he  left  off  writing  before  the  fate 
of  Paul  was  decided.  Now,  since  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke*  was  written  before  the  Acts,  it  seem* 
to  follow  that  it  was  written  a  considerable  time 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  De  Wette 
meets  this  argument  merely  by  his  petitio  prin- 
cipii,  that  from  the  detailed  nature  of  the  pre- 
dictions on  that  head  in  the  Gospel,  it  would 
follow  that  they  were  written  after  the  events  to 
which  they  refer,  and  consequently  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  likely  that  Luke,  during  Paul'*  captivity 
at  Ciesarea,  employed  his  leisure  in  collecting  the 
accounts  contained  in  his  Gospel  in  the  localities 
where  the  events  to  which  they  relate  happened. 
The  most  ancient  testimonies  in  behalf  of  Luke's 
Gospel  are  those  of  Marcion,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  and  of  Irenaeus,  in  the  latter 
half  of  that  century. 

According  to  Meyer's  opinion,  Luke  terminates 
the  Acts  with  Paul's  captivity,  because  the  iaier 
events  were  well  known  to  Theophilus,  to  whom 
the  Acts  are  dedicated-  We  do  not  know  who 
this  Theophilus  was.  Hug,  however,  inters,  from 
the  manner  in  which  Luke  mentions  Italian  lo- 
calities, that  they  were  well  known  to  Theophilus, 
and  that  consequently  it  was  likely  he  resided  in 
Italy. 

A  good  separate  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  is  still  a  desideratum.  Kuinoel's  Co/n- 
meniarius  in  EiunyeUum  Luc  a  (1th  ed.  L843)  is 
not  quite  satisfactory  ;  nur  liornemaiin's  Scholia  in 
Lucu./n  (183d).  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  best  commentaries  on  the  first 
three  Gospels,  and  on  the  New  Testament  in 
general. 

Besides  theGosjel  which  bears  his  name,  Luke 
wrote  the  Acts  of  die  Apostles.  Tins  Worfc  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
church  in  two  great  sections:  the  first  embracing 
the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  chiefly 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Peter  ^ch.  i.-xii.);   and 

ti.e  second,  its  spu-ad  among  the  heathen,  chiefly 

by  the  iiistiunientality  of  Paul  (ch.  xiii.-xwiii.,. 

SchiKikeiihur^ei  has  lately  endeav  oiiied,  in  Ins 

work     I  tber   dm    Zu,  .  1  pq*(i ■//.•«  sc/.iciite, 

l$4l,  tn  prove,  that  the  \  t-  ad  an  anologetical 
tendency,  railed  forth  bj  the  pain,  ular  circum- 
stances of  the  tunes.  He  es]>erially  ,i|p'.i!-  lo 
the  in. inner  in  which  Paul    refutes   all    olliectious 

of  the  .ludai/.eis,  \v  i io  ueie  his  enemies. 

In    those   pi'itiniis    of  the   A»  is  in    which  Luke 
spe.iks  as    the  companion   uf  Paul,  an  .. 
queutly,    a>    an    •  \  i  -\*  Mm  -s,    his    Greek;     style    ta 
ini'M  J  than  in  the  w* I  uf  the  u  .  l  k.     T    ik 

aiMam  8  |up|KMf|l  die  opinion   that   Luke  fol- 
lowed some  written  documents  in  the  eat    ■  r  i  .ut 
of  die  Acta,    is  w.il   as  iii  the  Gopurl      Con 
Kiehm.  /'     /  tm  Apv*tolorumx    I 
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can  scarcely  be  overlooked.  The  address  of  Paul 
to  ihe  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church  is  charac- 
teristically Pauline,  and  even  so  full  of  definite 
allusions  an  1  of  similarity  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  t'lat  it  furnishes  a  confirmation  of  the 
authenticity  of  that  letter,  which  has  lately  been 
questioned.  Respecting  these  allusions,  see  an 
essay  of  Tholuck  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1839,  p.  306,  sq. 

Characteristic  also  are  the  discourses  of  Stephen 
(ch.  vii.),  and  those  of  Peter,  concerning  which 
compare  Seyler's  Abhandlungen  iiber  die  Redox 
dcs  Petrns,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1832, 
p.  53,  sq.  Even  De  YVette,  in  his  Introduction, 
§  115  a,  admits  the  appropriateness  of  these 
discourses. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  reconcile  some  of 
Luke's  statements  with  the  chronological  notices* 
in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Very  important  investi- 
gations on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  Angar,  De  temporum  in  Actis  Aposto- 
lorum  raiione.  As  for  the  testimonies  in  behalf 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts,  they  are  the 
same  as  for  Luke's  Gospel.  Clemens  Alexan- 
driuus,  Irenreus,  and  Tertullian,  expressly  men- 
tion the  Acts,  and  Eusebius  reckons  them  among 
the  Homologoumena.  However,  the  book  of 
Acts  was  not  read  and  quoted  so  often  in  the 
early  church  as  other  parts  of  Scripture.  Chry- 
sostom,  in  his  first  homily  In  Actris  Apostolorum, 
says  that  many  Christians  in  Asia  knew  neither 
the  book  nor  its  author.  The  Manichees  rejected 
it  for  dogmatical  reasons  (Augustinus,  De  utili- 
tiUe  crede?idi,  ii.  7).  So  also  did  the  Severiani 
(Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  29).  Since  the  book  of 
Acts  was  not  much  read,  it  is  surprising  that  its 
text  is  particularly  corrupt.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  means  appear  that  these  corruptions 
arose  from  intentional  alterations  made  for  dog- 
matical purposes  (comp.  Eichhorn's  Einleitung 
ins  Neue  Testament,  ii.  154).' 

The  most  complete  commentary  on  the  Acts  is 
that  of  Kuinoel,  2nd  ed.,' 1827.  A  student  of 
the  Acts  ought  also  to  consult  the  very  learned 
Dissertationes  in  Actus  Apostolorum,  ab  Ema- 
nuele  Walch,  Jenre,  1756-61,  3  vols.  4  to.  There 
are  also  some  valuable  manuals,  as  Meyer's 
Commentary,  1835,  and  that  of  De  Wette,  2nd 
ed.,  1841.— A.  T. 

LUNATICS.     [Demoniacs.] 

LUZ,  the  ancient  name  of  Bethel  (Gen. 
xxviii.  19)  [Bethel].  The  spot  to  which  the 
name  of  Beihel  was  given  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  at  a  little  distance  in  the  environs  of 
Loz,  and  they  are  accordingly  distinguished  in 
Josh.  xvi.  2,  although  the  name  of  Bethel  was 
eventually  extended  to  that  town.  A  small  place 
of  the  same  name,  founded  by  an  inhabitant  of 
this  Luz,  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  i.  26. 

LUZ  (M/)  occurs  only  once  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, namely,  in  Gen.  xxx.  37  (a  passage  al- 
ready adduced  in  the  article  Libneh),  where  it  . 
indicates  one  of  the  kinds  of  rod  from  which 
Jacob  peeled  the  bark  and  which  he  placed  in 
tiie  water-troughs  of  the  cattle.  Luz  is  translated 
hazle  in  the  Authorized  Version,  as  well  as  in 
several  others ;  in  some  it  is  rendered  by  words 
equivalent  to  '  walnut,'  but  '  almond'  appears  to 
be  its  true  meaning.     For  in  the  Arabic  we  have 

'  «J  louz,  which  is  indeed  the  same  word,  and  which 


denotes  the  almond.  Thus  Abu'l  Fadli,  as  quoted 
by  Celsius  (Hierobot.  i.  254),  says,  '  Louz  est 
arbor  nota,  et  magna,  folds  mollibus.  Specie* 
dua?,  hortensis  et  silvestris.  Hortensis  quoque 
dure  sunt  species,  dulcis  et  amara ;'  where  refer- 
ence is  evidently  made  to  the  sweet  and  hitter 
almond.  Other  Arab  authors  also  describe  the 
almond  under  the  name  of  louz.  But  this  name 
was  well  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  indicating  the 
almond  ;  for  R.  Saadias,  in  Ab.  Esra's  Comment., 
as  quoted  by  Celsius  (p.  253),  remarks  :  '  Lus  est 
amygdalus,  quia  ita  earn  appellant  Arabes  ;  nam 
lire  dure  lingure,  et  Syriaca,  ejusdem  sunt  familire.' 
Almonds  have  been  always  produced  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  extend  from  thence  into 
Afghanistan.  But  as  there  is  another  word  by 
which  the  almond  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  we 
shall  reserve  our  further  remarks  for  that  head 
[Shakaj.].-J.  F.  R. 

J.YCAONIA  (Avuaoi/ia),  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  having  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  Galatia 
on  the  north,  Phrygia  on  the  west,  and  Isauria 
and  Cilicia  on  the  south.  It  extends  in  length 
about  twenty  geographical  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  about  thirteen  in  breadth  It  was  an 
undulating  plain,  involved  among  mountains, 
which  were  noted  for  the  concourse  of  wild-asses. 
The  soil  was  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt 
that  few  of  the  brooks  supplied  drinkable  water,  so 
that  good  water  was  sold  for  money.  But  sheep 
throve  on  the  pasturage,  and  were  reared  with 
great  advantage  (Strabo,  xii.  p.  568  ;  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.  viii.  69).  It  was  a  Roman  province  when 
visited  by  Paul  (Acts  xiv.  6),  and  its  chief  towns 
were  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  of,,  which  the 
first  was  the  capital.  '  The  speech  of  Lycaonia' 
(Acts  xiv.  11)  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Assyrian  language,  also  spoken  by 
the  Cappadocians  (Jablonsky,  Disquis.  de  Lingua 
Lycaonica,  Opusc.  iii.  3,  sqq.);  but -it  is  more 
usually  conceived  to  have  been  a  corrupt  Greek, 
intermingled  with  many  Syiiac  words  (Guiding, 
Dissert,  de  Lingua  Lycaon.). 

LYCIA  (Awcia),  a  .province  in  the  south-west 
of  Asia  Minor,  having  Pamphylia  on  the  east, 
Phrygia  on  the  north,  Caria  on  the  west,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south.  Great  part  of  the 
country,  however,  consists  of  a  peninsula  project- 
ing south  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  moun- 
tainous, and  is  watered  by  numerous  small  rivers 
which  flow  from  the  mountains.  Its  inhabitants 
were  believed  to  be  descendants  of  Cretans,  who 
came  thither  under  Sarpedon,  brother  of  Minos. 
One  of  their  kings  was  Bellerophon,  celebrated  in 
mythology.  The  Lycians  were  a  warlike  people, 
powerful  on  tjie  sea,  and  attached  to  their  inde- 
pendence, which  they  successfully  maintained 
against  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  were  after- 
wards allowed  by  the  Persians  to  retain  their  own 
kings  as  satraps.  Lycia  is  named  in  1  Mace. 
xv.  23,  as  one  of  the  countries  to  which  the  Ro- 
man senate  |eut  its  missive  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
The  victory  of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  (b.c. 
189)  gave  Lycia  rank  as  a  free  state,  which  it  re- 
tained till  the  time  of  Claudius,  when  it  wai 
made  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  (Suet. 
Claud.  25  ;  Vespas.  8).  Lycia  contained  many 
towns,  two  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament ;  Patara  (Acts  xxi.  1,2);  Myra  (Actj 
xxvii.  5);  and  one,  Phaselis,  in  the  Apocrypha 
(1  Mace.  xv.  23). 


LYDDA. 

LYDDA  (A^55a;  Heb.  *T-1^\  a  town  within 
tne  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  nine  miles 
east  of  Joppa,  on  the  road  between  that  port  and 
Jerusalem.  It  bore  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  Lod, 
and  appears  to  have  been  first  built  by  the  Ben- 
jamites,  although  it  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
territory,  and  we  find  it  again  inhabited  by  Ben- 
jamites  after  the  Exile  (1  Chron.  viii.  12;  Ezra 
lit  33;  Neh.  xi.  35).  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Apocrypha  (1  Mace.  xi.  34),  as  having  been  taken 
from  Samaria  and  annexed  to  Judaea  by  Deme- 
trius Nicator;  and  at  a  later  date  its  inhabitants 
are  named  among  those  who  were  sold  into  slavery 
by  Cassius,  when  he  inflicted  the  calamity  of  his 
presence  upon  Palestine  after  the  deadi  of  Julius 
(  i  ar  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  11.2;  xii.  6).  In 
the  New  Testament  the  place  is  only  noticed, 
under  the  name  of  Lvdda,  as  the  scene  of  Peter's 
miracle  in  healing  j^Eneas  (Acts  ix.  32,  35).  Some 
years  later  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  by 
Cesfius  Gallus,  in  his  march  against  Jerusalem 
(Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  19.  1);  but  it  must 
Boon  have  revived,  for  not  long  after  we  find  it  at 
t tie  head  of  one  of  the  toparchies  of  the  later 
Juthea,  and  as  such  it  surrendered  to  Vespasian 
f  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3,  5;  iv.  8).  At  that 
tune  it  is  described  by  Josephus  {Antiq.  xx.  6.  2) 
a-,  a  village  equal  to  a  city;  and  the  Rabbins 
have  much  to  say  of  it  as  a  seat  of  Jewish  learn- 
ing, of  which  it  was  the  mo<t  eminent  in  Judaea 
alter  Jabneh  and  Jiether  (Lightfoot,  Pqrer;/on, 
6  8).  In  the  general  change  of  names  which 
tiki*  place  under  the  Roman  dominion,  Lvdda  be- 
came Drospolis,  and  under  this  name  it  occurs  in 
coins  of  Severtts  und  Caracal  la,  and  is  often  men- 
honed  by  Kttsebfas  and  Jerome.  It  was  early 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  at  the  different  coun- 
cils the  bishops  are  found  to  have  subscribed  their 
names  variously,  as  of  Lvdda  or  Dieepolis :  but 
in  (he  later  ecclesiastical  records  tiie  name  of 
Lvdda  predominates*.    The  latest  bishop  distinctly 

mentioned  is  Apollonius,   in   a.d.  5I*s.     Lvdda 

early  became  Connected  with  the  homage  paid  to 
'he  celebrated  saint  and  maityr  St.  George,  uho 
u.i,  nut  less  nii'iuned  in  the  east  than  afterwards 
in.  the  west.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Lydda,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Nico- 

Stilt  ill  the  earliest   j  k-i  seculion  under  |  )ioelet  ian 

uml   Maxim  an.  »:  the  end   bf   the    third    centuiy. 

Hi-  remains  wete  transferred  to  lift  native  ptdee, 
and  a  ohurch  erected  in  honour  of  him.  by  the  Ktn- 
fieioi  .1  ii,  i  in  an.     This  c  I.I  lie!  i.  wliicli  stood  on' 
the  lOWn,   had  just   beiii   levelled   to  the  ground   bv 
tin-  -    when      the     (iu»,ide.rs      anued     at 

Lydda;  but  itwas'toon  reburh  Iry  them, nwf  they 

BStmli  i     •    .    a  bishopric    of   Lvdda   and    IJ.imhh. 
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and  they  invested   Inm  with  die  digit  tv  of  tlieir 
(uiiini  -.  from  this  tinte'his1   renown  spread    mote 
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guish  it  from  ordinary  Moslem  villages,  savt  me 
ruins  of  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  George, 
which  are  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
The  building  must  have  been  very  large.  The 
walls  of  the  eastern  end  are  standing  only  in  the 
parts  near  the  altar,  including  the  arch  over  the 
latter;  but  the  western  end  remains  more  pet  feet 
and  has  been  built  into  a  large  mosque,  the  lofty 
minaret  of  which  forms  the  landmark  of  Lud 
( Raumer's  Palastina,  20S  ;  Robinson's  Bib.  He- 
searches,  iii.  55:  Sandys.  Travailes j  Cotovicus, 
1  finer,  pp.  137.  13S;  D'Aivitux,  Memoires,  ii. 
28;  Pococke,  Description,  ii.  58  ;  Volney,  Voy- 
age, i.  278). 

LYDI A  (Av5ia\  a  province  in  the  west  of  Asia 
Minor,  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  liom 
Lud,  the  fourth  son  of  Slum  Gen.  x.  22;  see 
Nations,  Dispersion  ok).  It  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Greater  Phrygia,  on  the  north  by 
y^olis  or  Mysia,  on  the  west  by  Ionia  and  the 
j^Egean  Sea,  and  on  the  south  it  was  separated 
from  Caria  by  the  M  seamier.  The  country  is  for 
the  most  part  level.  Among  the  mountains  that 
of  Tmolus  was  celebrated  for  its  saffron  and  red 
wine.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Lydia  its  kings 
ruled  from  the  shores  of  the  /Egean  to  the  river 
Halys ;  and  Croesus,  who  was  its  king  in  the 
time  of  Solon  and  of  Cyrus,  was  reputed  the 
richest  monarch  in  the  world.  lie  was  able  to 
bring  into  the  held  an  army  of  120. 01)0  foot  and 
(50,000  horse  against  Cyrus,  by  whom,  however, 
he  was  defeated,  and  bis  kingdom  annexed  to 
the  Persian  empire  (Herod,  i.  6).  L\dia  after- 
wards formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleu- 
cida.1;  and  it  is  related  in  1  Mace.  viii.  3,  that 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  compelled  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  cede  Lydia  to  king  Bumenea>  In  the 
time  of  the  travels  of  the  A|«os-lles  it  was  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empiie.  Its  chief  towns 
were  Sardis  (the  capital  ,  Thyatiia.  and  Phila- 
delphia, all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Nevr 
Testament,  although  the  name  ol  t'.e  province 
itself  does  not  bccnH  The  Manners  ol  the 
Lvdians  were  corrupt    even  to  a  proverb  ^Herod. 

LYDIA,  a  woman  ol  Thy.it'na,  'a  seller  of 
purple,*  who  dwelt  in  the  citv  of  Plnlippi  in 
Macedonia  (Acts  xvi.  II,  15  .  Tie  eonunen- 
tators  are  not  a. reed  whether  '  Lvdia"  .should  l>e 
regarded  a-  an  appellative,  or  a  derivator*  bom 
the  country  to  winch  the  woman  belonge h  1  •- 
atira,  her  native  place,  being  m  Lydia.  There 
aw   examples  of  this  lnt:  .  hut  the  pre- 

ceding word  o^6fiaTi  seems  hen-  to  Bupporl  the 
former,  and  the  name  was  a  comm  n  •  ne.    Lydia 

-  not   by  biith  a  JewesSj  but    a  pio-thlc.  .is  the 
ise   'who    worshipped    God''     trcJEfoficVif    t«v 

Bern  v  ■■  ■ 

i  :   I'.od  :  and    i  i  old  lutil 

I.. .  n  I  apt  is>  d.  sin1  on  -i-  i  to.   ii*,   ,ii   in  i  n.iiis. 

■  stl  v  upon    him  and   hi*   ■ 
w  ere  <"i.  ;  the    in\  nation.      I    • 

I 

I 

:  fu  have  been  a  dealt  i  .u»«t 

limn  v       I  i 

I  ^  S  \  M  ifl     nevawtsn  .  »•  ■  ■ 

l    Johll    comineiicetl    ins   m  ,»!•- 

bihgei  oi   Christ  .Luke  iii.  I        lb'  lessmbanisl 

i 
i  ii  in  ins'  nai  put  -  .    YLuk 
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Antony,  and  part  of  his  territories  given  to  Cleo- 
patra  [Abilene]. 

LYSIAS  (Avo-'tas),  or  Claudius  Lysias, 
chiliarch  and  commandant  of  the  Roman  troops 
who  kept  guard  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  by 
whom  Paul  was  secured  from  the  fury  of  the 
Jews,  and  sent  under  guard  to  the  procuratoi 
Felix  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi.  27;  xxiii.-31). 

LYSTRA  (Av<TTpa\  a  city  of  Lycaonia  in 
Asia  Minor,  to  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  fled 
from  the  danger  which  threatened  them  at  Ico- 
nium (Acts  xiv.  6).  Here,  Paul  having  mi- 
raculously cured  a  cripple,  they  were  both  adored 
as  gods  ;  but  afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jews,  Paul  was  stoned  and  left  for  dead  (Acts 
xiv.  8-21).  Timothy  was  a  native  of  Lystra  (Acts 
xvi.  12;  2  Tim.  iii,  11).  This  city  was  south  of 
Iconium,  but  its  precise  site  is  uncertain,  as  well 
as  that  of  Derbe,  which  is  mentioned  along  with 
it.  Col.  Leake  remarks  that  the  sacred  text  ap- 
pears to  place  it.  nearer  to  Derbe  than  to  Iconium  ; 
for  St.  Paul,  on  leaving  that  city,  proceeded  first  to 
Lystra,  and  from  thence  to  Derbe;  and  in  like 
maimer  returned  to  Lystra,  to  Iconium,  and  to 
Antioch  of  Pisidia.  And  he  observes  that  this 
seems  to  agree  with  the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy, 
who  places  Lystra  in  Isauria,  and  near  Isaura, 
which  seems  evidently  to.  have  occupied  some 
part  of  the  valley  of  Sidy  Shehr,  or  Bey  Shehr. 
Under  the  Greek  Empire  Homonada,  Isaura,  and 
Lystra,  as  well  as  Derbe  and  Laranda,  were  all 
included  in  the  consular  province  of  Lycaonia, 
and  were  bishoprics  of  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Iconium.  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  Col. 
Leake  inclines  to  think  that  the  vestiges  of  Lystra 
may  be  sought  with  the  greatest  probability  of 
success  at  or  near  Wiran  Khatoun,  or  Khatoun 
Serai,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Iconium. 
'  Nothing,'  says  this  able  geographer,  '  can  more 
strongly  show  the  little  progress  that  has  hitherto 
been  made  in  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy of  Asia  Minor,  than  that  of  the  cities 
which  the  journey  of  St.  Paul  has  made  so  inter- 
esting to  us,  the  site  of  one  only  (Iconium)  is 
yet  certainly  known.'  Mr.  Arundell  supposes 
that,  should  the  ruins  of  Lystra  not  be  found  at 
the  place  indicated  by  Col.  Leake,  they  may 
possibly  be  found  in  the  remains  at  Kara-hissar, 
near  the  lake  Bey -shehr  (Leake,  Tour  and  Geog. 
of  Asia  Minor ;  Arundell,  Discoveries  in  Asia 
Minor). 


M. 


MA  AC  AH  '(n^yp  ;  Sept.  MaaXa),  or  Maa- 
cath  (rcy.f?),  a  city  and  region  at  the  foot,  of 
Mount  Hermon,  not  far  from  Geshur,  a  district 
of  Syria  (Josh.  xiii.  i3  ;  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8;  1  Chron. 
xix.  7).  Hence  the  adjacent  portion  of  Syria  is 
called  Aram-Maacah,  or  Syria  of  Maachah  (1 
Chron.  xix..(i).  The  Israelites  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered this  territory  as  included  in  their  grant, 
but  were  never  able  to  get  possession  of  it  (Josh, 
xiii.  Li).  In  the  time  of  David  the  small  state 
had  a  king  of  its  own.  who  contributed  1000  men 
to  the  grand  alli;uice  of  the  Syrian  nations  against 
the  Jewish  inon  irch  (2  Sam.  x.  0,  8).  The  lot  of 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan  ex- 
Mided  to  this  country,  as  had  previously  the  du- 
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minion  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (Dent.  iii.  14  ;  Jo*.\ 
xii.  5),  The  Gentile  name  is  TDJJD  Maacathite. 
which  is  also  put  for  the  people  (Dent.  iii.  14, 
Josh.  xii.  5  ;  xiii  11  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  23)..  Near,  or 
within  the  ancient  limits  of  Maacah,  was  the  town 
called  for  that  reason  Abel  beth-Maacah  [AbelJ. 
MAACAH,  or  Maachah,  is  also  the  name 
of  several  persons  in  the  Old  Testament,  male 
and  female,  who  may  be  mentioned  to  distin- 
guish them  from  one  another,  namely — 

1.  MAACAH,  the  father  of  Achish,  king  of 
Gath  (1  Kings  ii.  39). 

2.  MAACAH,  the  .father  of  Hanan,  one  of 
David's  worthies  (1  Chron.  xi.  43). 

3.  MAACAH,  the  father  of  Shephatiah,  tne 
military  chief  of  the  Simeonites  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  10). 

4.  MAACAH,  a  person  whose  sex  does  not 
appear,  one  of  the  offspring  of  Nahor's  concubine 
Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

5.  MAACAH,  a  concubine  of  Caleb  (1  Chron 
ii.  48). 

0.  MAACAH,  grand-daughter  of  Benjamin, 
who  was  married  to  Machir,  son  of  Manasseh 
(1  Chron.  vii.  10). 

7.  MAACAH,  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of 
Geshur,  wife  of  David,  and  mother  of  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  iii.  3).  In  1  Sam,  xxvii.  8  we  read  of 
David's  invading  the.  land  of  the  Geshurites,  and 
the  Jewish  commentators  allege  that  he  then  took 
the  daughter  of  the  king  captive,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  great  beauty,  married  her,  after 
she  had  been  made  a  proselyte  according  to  the 
law  in  Deut.  xxi.  But  this  is  a  gross  mistake, 
for  the  Geshur  invaded  by  David  was  to  the  south 
of  Judali,  whereas  the  Geshur  over  which  Talmai 
ruled  was  to  the  north,  and  was  regarded  as  part 
of  Syria  (2  Sam.  xv.  8).  The  fact  appears  to 
be  that  David,  having  married  the  daughter  of' 
this  king,  contracted  an  alliance  with  him,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  interest  against  Ishbosheth 
in  those  parts. 

8.  MAACAH,  daughter  of  Abishalom,  wife 
of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijam  (1  Kings 
xv.  1).  In  verse  10  we  read  that  Asa  s  '  mother's 
name  was  Maacah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom.' 
It  is  evident  that  here  '  mother'  is  used  in  a  loose 
sense,  and  means  '  grandmother,'  which  the  Maa- 
cah named  in  verse  1  must  have  been  to  the  Asa 
of  verse  10.  It  therefore  appears  to  be  a  great 
error  to  make  two  persons  of  them,  as  is  done  by 
Calmet  and  others.  The  Abishalom  who  was 
the  father  of  this  Maacah  is  called  Absalom  in 
2  Chron.  xi.  20,  21,  and  is  generally  supposed  by 
the  Jews  to  have  been  Absalom  the  son  of  Davul ; 
which  seems  not  improbable,  seeing  that  Reho- 
boam's  other  two  wives  were  of  his  father's  family 
(2  Chron.  xi.  18).  .  But  Joseph  us  says  that,  sire 
was  the  daughter  of  Tamar,  the  daughter  of  Ab- 
salom (Antiq.  viii.  10.  1),  and  consequently  his 
granddaughter.  This  seems  not  unlikely  [Abi- 
jah].  It  would  appear  that  Asa's  own  mother 
was  dead  before  he  began  to  reign ;  for  Maacah 
bore  the  rank  and  state  of  queen-mother  (resem- 
bling that  of  the  Sultaness  Valide  among  the 
Turks),  the  powers  of  which  she  so  much  abused 
to  the  encouragement  of  idolatry,  that  Asa  com- 
menced his  reforms  by  '  removing  her  from  being 
queen,  because  she  had  made  an  idol  in  a  grove' 
(1  Kings  xv.  13;   2  Chron.  xv.  10). 

MACCABEES.     The  etymology  of  this  word 
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is  too  uncertain  to  reward  the  inquiries  made  re- 
specting it.  As  a  family,  the  Maccabees  com- 
menced their  career  of  patriotic  and  religious 
heroism  during  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  about  the  year  B.C.  167.  At  this  time 
the  aged  Mattathias,  a  descendant  of  the  Asmo- 
naeans,  and  his  five  sons,  inhabited  the  town  of 
Modin,  to  which  place  Antiochus  sent  certain  of 
his  officers  with  instructions  to  erect  an  altar  for 
heathen  sacrifices,  and  to  engage  the  inhabitants 
in  the  celebration  of  the  most*  idolatrous  and 
superstitious  rites.  The  venerable  Mattathias 
openly  declared  his  resolution  to  oppose  the 
orders  of  the  tyrant,  and  one  of  t tie  recreant  Jews 
approaching  the  altar  which  had  been  set  up,  he 
rushed  upon  him,  and  slew  h;m  with  his  own 
hand.  His  part  thus  boldly  taken,  he  called  his 
sons  and  his  mends  around  him, and  immediately 
fled  to  the  mountains,  inviting  all  to  follow  him 
who  had  any  zeal  for  God  and  the  law.  A  small 
baud  of  resolute  and  devoted  men  was  thus 
formed,  and  the  governor  of  the  district  saw 
reason  to  fear  that  a  general  insuirecliou  would 
be  the  consequence  of  their  proceeding.  By  a 
6udden  attack  directed  against  them  on  the  Sal>- 
bat'h,  A'hen  he  knew  the  strictness  of  their  prin- 
ciples would  not  allow  them  to  take  measures  for 
their  defence,  he  threw  them  into  disorder,  and 
6lew  aliout  a  thousand  of  their  number,  consisting 
of  men,  women,  and  children. 

Warned  by  this  event,  and  yielding  to  the 
necessity  of  their  present  condition,  Mattathias 
and  his  sons  determined  that  for  the  future  they 
would  defend  themselves  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  other  days.  The  mountain- 
hold  of  the  little  band  was  now  guarded  more 
cautiously  than  before.  Fresh  adheients  to  the 
holy  cause  were  continually  flocking  in;  and  in 
a  few  months  the  party  found  itself  sufficiently 
6trong  to  make  ;it ta<  Us  ujxm  the  towns  and  vil- 
la,-.-, bf  the  neighbourhood,  throwing  down  the 
heathen  altars,  and  punishing  the  reprohates  who 
had  taken  part  with  the  enemies  of  God. 

By    the   death    of   Mattathias,  the    leadership  of 

the  party  devolved  upon  his  son  Judas  Macca- 

hsBUS,  Mrbote  worth  and  heroic  cuurag.'  pointed 
hirn  oof  as,  most  capable  of  Carrying  on  the  enter- 
prise thus  nobly  begun.  Judas  lost  no  time  in 
attacking  the  enemy.  lie  made  himself  master 
vera'  town-.,  which  he  fortified  and  garrisoned. 
Apollonius,  general  of  the  army  in  Samaria, 
hastened  to  Mop  die  progress  of  the  insurgents. 
Judas  met  him  on  the  way,  joined  battle  with 
ew  him,  and  rooted  his  army.  Tie 
Man.-  tided  him    in    hi*  encounter  with 

Seron,  general  of  the  Syrians;  and  it  now  became 
evident  to  Antiochus  that  tli€  Jen  A  nation 
would  soon  be  delivered  from  his  yoke,  u 
he  proceeded  against  them  with  a  more  formidable 
force.  While,  therefore,  lie  himsauf  went  into 
P     ia  to  re*  1 

hit  '    an  army  into  Juda-.i, 

composed  of  fort]  thousand  fool  and  seven  thou* 
•and  cavalry.     This,  powerful  .ur..  rther 

raaatr]  bi  auxiliaries  from  the  provinces,  and 
by  I. .  ,\i  ho  dreaded  notion  ^  more  th  in 
the    triumph    Of  tl virtUOUS   men  of  their    own 

ion,  who  •..  i  from  repro- 

1  at  m.  So  unequal  did  '  ie  t  rces  u(  Judas 
Sppriir  '.>  in  -ii  mi,s  i  d  •'.  ..,,  ,  lU  ui...  fh.it 
hi  -i  .....  ■  .    aio'.n^ 


them  who  had  any  especial  reason  to  love  the 
present  world  to  retire  at  once  ;  while  to  those 
who  remained  he 'pointed  out  the  promises  of  God 
as  the  best  support  of  their  courage  and  fidelity 
By  a  forced  march  he  reached  a  portion  of  the 
enemy  encamped  at  Emmaus,  while  utterly  un- 
prepared for  his  approach.  Complete  success 
attended  this  bold  proceeding  The  several  parts 
of  the  hostile  army  were  successively  pul  to  flight, 
a  splendid  booty  was  secured,  and  Judas  gained 
a  position  which  made  even  the  most  powerful  of 
his  opponents  tremble.  Another  and  more  nume- 
rous army  was  sent  against  him  the  following 
year,  but  with  no  better  success.  At  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  determined  followers,  .ludas  deleafed 
the  army  of  Lysias,  consisting  of  sixty  thousand. 
A  way  was  thereby  opened  for  his  progress  to 
Jerusalem,  whither  lie  immediately  hastened,  with 
the  devout  purpose  of  purifying  the  temple  and 
restoring  it  to  its  former  glory.  The  solemn  reli- 
gious rites  having  been  performed  which  were 
necessary  to  the  cleansing  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
the  Festival  of  the  Purification  was  instituted, 
and  added  to  the  number  of  the  other  national 
festivals  of  more  ancient  date. 

Judas  had  full  occupation  for  his  courage  and 
ability  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  those  nume- 
rous foes  who  dreaded  the  restoration  of  order  and 
religion.  But  every  day  added  to  his  successes. 
Having  overthrown"  the  Syrian  commanders  sent 
against  him.  he  occupied  Samaria,  made  himself 
master  of  the  strong  city  of  Hebron,  of  Azotus,  and 
other  important  places,  taking  signal  vengeance  on 
the  people  of  Joppa  and  Jamnia,  who  had  trea- 
cherously plotted  the  destruction  of  numerous 
faithful  .lews. 

Amiochus  Epiphanes  was  succeeded  by  Anti- 
ochus Kupator.  At  first  this  prince  acted  towards 
the  Jews  with  moderation  and  toleiance.  But  he 
SOon  afterwards  invaded  Jmhra  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  was  only  induced  to  make  peace  with 
MaccdiH-us  by  the  tears  which  he  enteifained  of 
a  rival  aspirant  to  the  throne.  His  caution  did 
not  save  him.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  own 
Uncle,  Demetrius,  who,  obtaining  the  throne  of 
Syria,  made  peace  with  Judas,  but  took  possession 

of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  occupied 
by  his  general,  N leaner,  and  a  body  of*  troopt. 
This  stale  of  tilings  was  not  allowed  to  last  long. 

Demetrius  listened  to  the  reports  of  Nicathir'l 
enemies,    and    threatened    to    deprive    him     of  his 

eonrmand  unless  h»*  could  disprove  Hie  a<  •  usatioii 
that  he  had  entered  into  a  league  With  Judus,  and 

h.i-    betraying    tin*    interests    of    bis   sovereign. 
Nicauor   immediately   took    measures    I 
Demetrius,  anil  Judas  saw  it  necessary  I 
fioin  Jerusalem,  and  put  himself  in  a  postunt  of 
defence      A  battle  took  place  in  which  b>  de- 
■  ■  i  Ins  <  in  my.     Another  w ^  i  ion  afn 

at     Beth  hoioii,    where     he  n     viclorima. 

N icanoi  h  m*.  !f  fell  In  th  and  liis 

and   right  hand  la  to 

Jerusalem.     But    the 
Mill  numerous.     Judas  had  reti  •  *        La       with 

.il h H if    tin.  •■    thousand    f. .11    .'.  •  '  I  . 

atia>  ked  by  ov  ei  wheln  Only  i 

hundred  of  his  people  remained   fa  ihful   to    tnwi 

i  v  e.l   not   10  tl  !\  rly 

■sintered   I  y,  and   v\  i  v  slain, 

.* 
jjed. 
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Simon  and  Jonathan,  the  brothers  of  Judas, 
rallied  around  Ihein  the  bravest  of  their  com- 
panions, and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tekoa.  Jonathan  proved  him- 
self a  worthy  successor  of  his  heroic  brother,  and 
skilfully  evaded  the  first  attack  of  Bacchides,  the 
Syrian  general.  For  two  years  after  this,  the 
brothers  were  left  in  tranquillity,  and  they  esta- 
blished themselves  in  a  little  fortress  called  Beth- 
tasi,  situated  among  the  rocks  near  Jericho.  The 
skill  and  resolution  with  which  they  pursued 
their  measures  rendered  them  formidable  to  the 
enemy ;  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  Syria  some 
time  after  obliged  Demetrius  to  make  Jonathan 
the  general  of  his  forces  in  Judaea,  and  to  invest 
him  with  the  authority  of  governor  of  Jerusalem. 
To  this  he  was  compelled  by  the  rivalry  of  Alex- 
ander Balas ;  but  his  policy  was  too  late  to 
secure  the  attachment  of  his  new  ally.  Jonathan 
received  offers  from  Alexander  to  support  his 
interests  among  the  Jews,  and  the  high-priesthood 
was  the  proffered  reward.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  ;  and  Jonathan  became  the  first  of  the 
Asmonaean  line  through  which  the  high-priesthood 
was  so  long  transmitted.  Alexander  Balas  left 
nothing  undone  which  might  tend  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  Jonathan.  He  gave  him  a  high  rank 
among  the  princes  of  his  kingdom,  and  adorned 
him  with  a  purple  robe.  Jonathan  continued  to 
enjoy  his  prosperity  till  the  year  b.c  143,  when 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  Trypho,  who 
aspired  to  the  Syrian  throne.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Simon,  who  confirmed  the  Jews  in 
their  temporary  independence;  and  in  the  year  b.c. 
141  they  passed  a  decree  whereby  the  dignity  of 
the  high-priesthood  and  of  prince  of  the  Jews  was 
rendered  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Simon.  He 
fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  his  son-in-law, 
Ptolemy,  governor  of  Jericho;  but  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  celebrated  John  Hyrcanus,  who 
possessed  the  supreme  authority  above  thirty 
years,  and  at  his  death  left  it  to  be  enjoyed  by 
his  son  Aristobulus,  who,  soon  after  his  accession 
to  power,  assumed  the. title  of  king.  This  dignity 
continued  to  be  enjoyed  by  descendants  of  the 
Asmonean  family  till  the  year  b.c.  34,  when  it 
ceased  with  t he  downfall  of  Antigonus,  who,  con- 
quered by  Herod  and  the  Romans,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  common  executioner. — H.  S. 

MACCABEES,  BOOKS  OF  [Apocrypha] 
(Gr.  MaKKaficuoi),  a  name  usually  supposed  to 
have  been  cabbalistically  derived  from  "O?^? 
(Makkabi),  the  initial  letters  of  D^NS  HDbp  *D 
nin^  (-  who  among  the  gods  is  like  Jehovah?'), 
the  motto  on  the.  Jewish  standard  in  the  war  with 
the  Syrians.  The  books  of  Maccabees  are  the 
titles  of  certain  Jewish  histories  containing  prin- 
cipally the  details  of  the  heroic  exploits  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  article.  It  has  been,  how- 
ever, maintained  in  our  more  critical  age,  that 
according  to  the  etymology  here  assigned,  the 
name  ought  to  be  written  Maxaficuoi  with  a  x- 
The  word  is  therefore  with  more  probability  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  *3pD,  '  a  hammer1  or 
4  mallet,'  a  word  expressive  of  the  prowess  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  or  the  hammerer.  For  other  deri- 
vations of  this  word,  and  of  Asmonceans,  see 
Hot  finger's  Thesaurus  Philolagicus,  p.  516. 

There  were  in  all  four  books  (to  winch  some 
add  a  fifth)  known  to  the  ancients,  of  which  three 
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are  still  read  in  the  eastern,  and  two  in  tht 
western  church.,  Of  these  the  third  is  the  first  in 
order  of  time.  We  shall,  however,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, speak  of  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  commonly  enumerated. 

The  First  Book  op  Maccabees  contains  a 
lucid  and  authentic  history  of  the  undertakings 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  against  the  Jews,  from 
the  year  b.c  175  to  the  death  of  Simon  Macca- 
baeus, B.c.  135.  This  history  is.  confessedly  ol 
great  value.  Although  its  brevity,  observes  De 
Wette  (see  1  Mace.  i.  6;  viii.  7;  xii),  renders  it 
in  some  instances  unsatisfactory,  defective,  and 
uncritical,  and  occasionally  extravagant,  it  is 
upon  the  whole  entitled  to  credit,  chronologically 
accurate,  and  advantageously  distinguished  above 
all  other  historical  productions  of  this  period 
(Einleitung  in  die  Apokryfe  Buchert  §  299). 
It  is  the  second  book  in  order  of  time. 

Language  of  the  First  Book. — There  is  little 
question  that  this  book  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
although  the  original  is  now  lost.  The  Greek 
version  abounds  in  Hebraisms  and  errors  of 
translation.  Origen  (apud  Eusebium,  Eccl.  Hist. 
vi.  25)   gives  it  a  Hebrew  title,  Sap/^fl  1apfSav\ 

eA,  h$.  "01  X>  r\21&,  *  the  prince  of  the  temple, 
the  prince  of  the  sons  of  God,'  or  according  to 

others  hit  1}21D  WyX?  '  the  scourge  of  the  rebels 
of  God.1  Jerome  (Prolog.  Galeat.)  says  that  he 
had  seen  the  Hebrew  original.  There  is  a  Chal- 
dee  work  still  extant,  published  by  Bart.6lo.cci 
(i.  383),  which  Hengstenberg  (Beitr.  1)  main 
tains  to  be  the  work  referred  to  by  Origen 
and  Jerome.  Kennicott,  however  (Diss.  2), 
observes  that  this  work  differs  materially  from 
the  present  Greek.  There  is  a  Hebrew  version  of 
the  Chaldee  extant,  which  is  also  published  by 
Bartolocci  (lit  supra),  with  a  Latin  translation. 
This  work  is  said  by  Wolnus  (Bib.  Hist.)  to  be 
still  found  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  to  be  read 
by  the  Jews  at  the  feast  of  Dedication.  Fabricius 
(Cod.  Apoc.)  has  reprinted  Bartolocci's  Latin 
version.  Wagenseil  discovered  a  copy  in  Mora- 
via, and  there  is  a  MS.  Hebrew  roll  of  the  same 
in  the  library  of  St.  Sepulchre's  in  Dublin. 

Author  and  Age. — Of  the  author  nothing  is 
known  ;  but  he  must  have  been  a  Palestinian  Jew, 
who  wrote  some  considerable  time  after  the  death 
of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  and  even  of  Hyrcanus, 
and  made  use  of  several  written,  although  chiefly 
of  traditionary,  sources  of  information.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  author  was 
present  at  several  of  the  events  which  he  so  gra- 
phically describes. 

Versions. — The  Greek  text  of  the  Alexandrine 
version  is  the  original  of  all  the  others  now  extant. 
This  text  was  that  made  use  of  by  Josephus. 
The  Latin  version  of  the  Vulgate  is  that  in  use 
before  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  did  not  translate 
the  book.  There  is  also  a  Syrian  version,  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  Polyglotts. 

The  Second  Book  op  Maccabees  (the  third 
in  order  of  time)  is  a  work  of  very  inferior  cha- 
racter to  the  first.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  a  more 
ancient  work,  written  by  a  Jew  named  Jason,  who 
lived  at.  Cyrene  in  Africa,  comprising  the  principal 
transactions  of  the  Jews  which  occurred  during 
the  reigns  of  Seleucus  IV.,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  Antiochus  Eupator.     It  partly  goes  over  tht 
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aame  ground  with  the  first  hook,  hut  commences 
ten  or  twelve  years  earlier,  and  embraces  in  all  a 
period  of  fiftetu  years.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  author  of  either  saw  the  other's  work.  The 
second  hook  of  Maccabees  is  divided  into  two 
unconnected  parts.  It  commences  with  a  letter 
from  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  to  the 
Greek  Jews  in  Egypt,  written  B.C.  123  (which 
refers  to  a  former  letter  written  to  the  same,  b.c. 
143,  acquainting  them  of  their  sufferings),  and 
informs  them  that  their  worship  was  now  restored, 
and  that  they  were  celebrating  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation. The  second  part  (ii.  Ik)  contains  a  still 
more  ancient  letter,  written  B.C.  159,  to  the  priest 
Ari.stobulus,  the  tutor  of  King  Ptolemy,  recount- 
ing, besides  some  curious  matter,  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epi}fhanes.  The  third  part  contains  the 
preface,  in  which  the  author  states  that  he  is  about 
to  epitomise  the  five  books  of  Jason.  The  work 
commences  with  the  attack  of  Heliodorus  on  the 
temple,  and  closes  with  the  death  of  Nicanor,  a 
period  of  fifteen  year3.  The  history  supplies  some 
blanks  in  the  first  book  ;  but  the  letters  prefixed 
to  it  contradict  some  of  the  fact3  recorded  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  are  consequently  supposed 
to  have  been  added  by  another  hand.  Neither 
are  the  letters  themselves  considered  genuine,  and 
they  were  probably  written  long  after  the  death  of 
Nicanor.  and  even  Of  John  Hyrcanus.  This  book 
gives  a  different  account  of  the  place  and  manner 
of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  from  that 
contained  in  the  first  bo.»k. 

The  narrative,  as  l)e  VVette  observes,  abounds  in 
miraculous  adventures  (iii.  25,  sq.  ;  v.  2 ;  xi.  8  ; 
xv.  12),  historical  and  chronological  errors  (x.  3, 
6q.  comp.  with  1  Mace.  iv.  52,  i.  20-29;  xi.  I 
comp.  with  1  Mace.  iv.  2*.  sq. ;  xi  ii.  21,  sip, 
comp.  with  1  Mace.  vi.  31,  sq.  j  iv.  13.  comp. 
with  1  RffaCCi  viii.),  extraordinary  and  arbitrary 
embellishments  fVi;   18,  sq.  ;   vii.  27,   sip;    ix.   PJ- 

27;  xi.  10-38;,  affected  descriptions  (iii.  U,  sq. ; 

v.  11,  iq:  ,  and  muialising  reflections  (v.  17,  sq.  ; 
vi.  12,  sq. ;  ix.  &,  sq  ).  For  a  solution  of  tiie 
chronological  discrtparWy  between  it  and  the  first 
book  (comp.  1  Marc.  vi.  20,  with  2  Mace.  xiii. 
lj,   see  .hirfontns    utrius'jn,-  Lib    Mure,  p.   120, 

ftc.j  John's  Ant^j.  V\.  \.  ■V^  \  Michaelie  on  i 
MaCC.  X.  51 J  and  H.itholdt.  viii.  1079;.  The 
embellisiitneriri  art  rtioae  of  the  epitom  ler.     The 

letteis  in  xi.  10,  \  ..  art  moot  pmi.aUy  genu 

,  e    not    awan    when 
eithrr  .1.,      ■  r  hit    epitomises  lived.      S. 

<;.  !!•    .-.  who  perblisheU  ■  Herman  knfcnslattdi 

of  this  book,  at  J.  n. i.  in    17^0.  *  it  ft!  have 

been  i,v  the  autoioi  of  the  Book 

of  \\  itdom.    Jahn  refi  rroefcisei 

n,  the  middle  of  the 

,    |,,,i   i    ftf   (    hi  itt,  and    !)-•    W  -Me 

m. lint. im.s  that  Jason  mini   aai  "•"- 

<l. -i. il.li-  time  alt.  r    tin-  I'l.      Thuhook 

in  bo  thai  "  i--'"  d  to  bj  I   • 

Ahx.iiidi  mi  uHoukwv  'V.m- 

ro^.     1  iputatiun  a 

I     in    the    t i r «« t    book,    in    niiuii     it    loJu 

»i>ii  the  Je     rti  manner. 

me      / 

v  of  tin i  i 

•  in  d  i  mil  y 

of  i  wo 

.        .  i    .- 

Latin  v  I  II 
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free  translation  from  the  Greek.  The  Syriac  is  also 
from  the  Greek,  but  is  not  always  exact.  The 
Arabic  appears  to  be  a  compilation  from  the 
Greek  books  of  Maccabees,  and  from  the  history 
appended  to  the  works  of  Josephus.  There  have 
been  two  books  of  Maccabees  found  among  the 
Chinese  Jews;  but  whether  they  are  the  same  with 
ours  is  doubtful. 

In  the  celebrated  theses  of  the  Jesuit  Professors 
Less  and  Hamelius,  which  were  condemned  by 
the  theological  faculties  of  Louvain  and  Douai 
in  1586,  and  which  consisted  in  denying  the 
necessity  of  universal  verbal  inspiration,  as  well 
as  the  immediate  inspiration  of  every  truth  or 
sentence  contained  in  Scripture,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  book  is  introduced  in  illustration 
of  the  third  thesis,  which  is  as  follows: — '  Any 
book,  such  as  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees* 
written  by  human  industry,  without  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  becomes  Holy  Scripture,  if  the 
Holy  Spirit  afterwards  testifies  to  its  containing 
nolhing  false.'  The  truth  of  These  theses,  how- 
ever, was  advocated  by  Cornelius  a  Lapide 
Suarez,  Bon  here,  Bellarmine,  Huet,  Du  Pin 
Calmet,  and  Richard  Simon  (Henderson,  On  In- 
spiration, lect.  i.  p.  65). 

The  TmitD  Book  of  Maccabkes.  still 
read  in  the  Greek  church,  and  contained  in 
the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  MSS.  *  A.  \  B.)  is, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  the  irst  in  order  of 
time.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  perseQutMSI 
of  the  Egyptian  Jews  by  Ptolemy  Philop.itor, 
who  is  said  to  have  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  alter 
his  victory  at  Raphia  over  Antiochus  tlte  Grc.it, 
B.c.  217,  and  alter  sacrificing  in  the  temple,  to 
have  attempted  to  foice  hi>  way  into  the  ilnlv  of 
Holies,  when  lie  was  prostrated  and  rendered 
motionless  l,y  an  invisible  hand.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Egypt,  lie  revenged  himself  by  shutting 
up'  the  Jews  in  the  Hippodrome,  ami  exposing 
ti.i-m  to  be  crushed  beiicalh  the  feet  of  elephant*. 
This  Ixiok  contains  an  account  of  their  deliv  et- 
ance  hy  divine  interposition.  It  is  anterior  in 
point  ot    date  to  th--   Mini  nil— It  p<  i  od,  and   lias 

wd   its  designation   from   a   general   n  - 
blame    t,i    tin-  two  b'ret  books    in   the    heroic    rha- 
r.i'ttiil    the  actions  who  h  it  d.  t.im-t 

i  <  'ii/jimnituri/  \  observes  that  this  book  is  reii 

.  nlial  in  the  Latin  ('Inui  ii  ;  no.  hou  i    ■    . 
a>  nol  '  ontaining.  a  true  biatery,  bu1  a>  not  I  • 
in-,  .hi.  us  be  considers  the  b'ral  two  books  re  be 
It  i^  ne  aided    by  Dfe  Wotle  ao  ■ 

tasteless  fable,  and  ndtwil   i  the   relal  i  n 

whicii    it    contains  of   an    annual    festirsd,   i 

sidered  hy   him  B*  ino-t    pn  .In'r  ot 

historical  foundation.     l)i.  Milnum 

./i  H  I  i  llaSOl  iltSM    it    uu  '  lom.i;.  | 

i  i  i  ;.n  n  h,i mil  in  u  .  Lat  i  reraiun  I  .  l'u- 
hi. in  ot  die  Supph  ii. i  ut  to  ••"-'  pi  v,  \. :  ,  i,  1 1,. 
\\  i  ■  .i 

narration,  to  approach  nrara    to  the  Iruib   i 
iho  tlfiid  Ma 

luf  ifl  phu  ml  iHtv   yean  later,  n 
Philonoioi.  I  i  i 

i  ■    * 

unknoM  n.     I  •      til  is  I  Jua</m<  -  .  ■ 

CAm  ix, 

Tlwie 
I  ••!»,    mit    im> 

I  mo    lown    te 
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as.  The  work  doe*  not  appear  either  in  the 
MSS.  or  early  primed  editions  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  is  Brat  found  in  Latin  in  the  edition  of 
Frobenius  (1536).  There  was  an  English  ver- 
sion by  Walter  Lynne  (1550),  which  was  after- 
wards appended,  with  some  corrections,  to  Day  s 
folio  Brhle  (1551).  It  was  again  translated  by 
Whiston  (Authentic  Documents,  1719  ami  1727) 
aiid  afterwards  Ly  Crutwell  (Bible,  J 785),  and 
again  by  Dr.  Cotton  (Five  Books  of  Maccabees, 
1832).  There  is  a  French  translation  by  Calmer, 
appended  to  his  commentary.  The  version  of 
3  Maccabees  (ami  of  3  ami  4  Esdras),  which  is 
found  in  some  German  Bibles  since  Luther's 
time,  was  by  Daniel  Cramer.  Luther  himself 
only  translated  the  lirst  two  books. 

The  Folkth  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  is 
also  found  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican 
manuscripts,-  is  generally  supposed  to  be  tbe  same 
with  the  Supremacy  of  Reason,  attributed  to 
Joseph  us,  wiih  which  it  for  the  most  part  accords. 
It  consists  of  an  inflated  amplification  of  the 
history  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  anil  of  the 
seven  brothers,  whose  torments  and  death,  with 
that  of  their  mother,  form  the  subject  of  2 
Mace,  ch  vi.  vii.  In  some  Greek  MSS.  it  is 
entitled  the  Supremacy  of  Reason*  by  Josephus, 
or  the  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  in  others  sim- 
ply the  Fourth  Booh  of  Maccabees.  It  is  found 
in  the  Gree*  Bibles  printed  at  Basle  in  1545, 
and  at  Francfort  in  1597,  where  it  is  entitled 
The  Book  of  Josippos  (Josephus)  on  the  Macca- 
bees. It  bears  the  same  title  in  several  other 
MSS.  Philostratus  (Hist.  Eccles.),  Jerome  (De 
Script.  Eccles.  and  lit).  2  cont.  Pelag.),  and 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii  10),  ascribe  this  work 
to  Josephus.  Eusebius  (I.  c.)  describes  it  as  a 
work  of  no  mean  execution,  entitled  the  Sttpre- 
f  \acy  of  Reason,  and  by  some  Maccabaicum, 
because  it  contains  the  conflicts  of  those  Jews  who 
contended  manfully  for  the  true  religion,  as* is 
related  in  the  books  called  Maccabees.'  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  de  Maccab.),  St.  Am- 
brose {De  Vita  Beatu,  lib.  ii.  c.  10,  11,  12),  St. 
Chrysostom  Homil.  ii.  in  Sand.  Maccab&os), 
and  even  St.  Jerome  (Epist.  100),  in  their  eulo- 
gies of  the  consistency  of  the  Maccabnean  mar- 
tyrs, have  evidently  drawn  their  descriptions  from 
the  fourth  book.  The  details  given  by  St.  Jerome 
of  their  sufl'eriiigs,  such  as  the  breaking  of  their 
bodies  on  the  wheel,  the  history  of  which,  he 
adds,  is  read  throughout  the  churches  of  Christ, 
are  not  found  in  the  second  book. 

Calmet  (Preface  to  the  Fourth  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees) has  pointed  out  several  contradictions 
between  this  and  the  second  book,  as  well  as  the 
books  of  Moses,  together  with  some  opinions  de- 
rived from  the  Stoics,  such  as  the  equality  of 
crimes;  which,  he  supposes,  together  with  its 
tedious  descriptions,  have  consigned  it  to  the  rank 
of  an  Apocryphal  book. 

The  fourth  look  was  printed  by  Dr.  Grabe 
from  the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. There  is  a  French  translation  by  Calmet 
(Commentary),  and  an  English  one  by  Dr.  Cotton 
(Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  1832). 

. 

What  has  been  called  the  Fifth  book  of  Mac- 
cabees is  now  extant  only  in  the  Arabic  and 
Byriac  languages.     It  was  first  published,  as  die 
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supposed  four th  book,  in  the  Paris  Polyglot!,  with 
a  Latin  version.  Before  this,  Sixtus  of  Sienna 
had  published  an  account  of  a  Greek  MS. 
containing  the  history  of  the  jxmtiflcate  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  library 
of  Sanctes  Pagnini  at  Lyons,  and  which  he 
persuaded  himself  and  others  to  be  the  long- 
lost  fourth  book  so  often  referred  to  in  the  an- 
cient church.  This  unique  MS.,  however,  soon 
after  perished  in  the  flames  which  consumed  the 
libiary  of  Pagnini.  Josephus  remained  as  the 
sole  authority  for  the  history  of  these  times. 
The  Arabic  work,  however,  above  referred  to, 
and  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  version 
from  the  Greek,  bore  such  a  resemblance  to  the 
lost  MS.  of  Pagnini,  commencing  with  the 
same  words,  '  After  the  death  of  £imon,  his  son 
John  was  made  high-priest  in  his  place,  that  Le 
Jay,  the  editor,  had  no  hesitation  in  printing  it 
as  the  Fourth  book  of  Maccabees.  Calmet.  how- 
ever, has  advanced  several  reasons  to  show  that 
this  was  not,  in  fact,  the  genuine  fourth  book. 
The  whole  Arabic  history  was  translated  into 
French  by  Baubrun  in  his  edition  of  the  Bible. 
Calmet  has  limited  himself  to  the  translation  of 
seven  chapters,  or  that  portion  which  accords 
with  what  had  been  taken  by  Sixtus  of  Sienna 
for  the  fourth  book  of  Maccabees.  This  is  pie- 
ceded  in  the  Arabic  by  nineteen,  and  followed  by 
thirty-two  chapters. 

It  is  described  in  the  Paris  Polyglott  as  being 
derived  from  a  Hebrew  original,  in  which  cha- 
racter it  also  accords  with  the  Greek  MS.  oi 
Pagnini.  From  the  Paris  Polyglott  it  found  its 
way  into  the  London.  Dr.  Cotton  has  given  a 
translation  of  the  Latin  version  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Paris  Polyglott. 

Author.  Age,  and  Subject. — It  is  impossible  tc 
ascertain  the  author,  who  could  scarcely  hav« 
been  Josephus,  as  he  disagrees  in  many  things  with 
that  histoiian  (Calmet "s  Preface).  Calmet  sup- 
poses that  the  original  Hebrew  may  have  consisted 
of  ancient  annals,  but  that  the  Greek  or  Arabic 
translator  must  have  lived  after  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  by  the  Romans  (see  5  Mace,  ix.; 
xxi.).  To  Samaria  he  gives  its  mire  modem 
name  of  Sebaste,  and  to  Sichem  that  of  Neapolis. 

The  work  consists  of  a  history  of  Jewish 
affairs,  commencing  with  the  attempt  on  the 
treasury  at  Jerusalem  by  Heliodorus.  and  ending 
witii  the  tragic  fate  of  the  last,  of  tire  Asmonavan 
princes,  and  with  the  inhuman  execution  by 
Herod  of  his  noble  and  virtuous  wife  Mariamne, 
and  of  his  two  sons.  This  history  thus  fills  up 
the  chasm  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Cotton  has  pointed  out  among  the  '  re- 
markable peculiarities'  found  in  this  book  the 
phrases,  i  Peace  be  unto  thee,'  and  '  God  be 
merciful  to  them,'  showing  that  the  practice  ol 
prayer  for  the  dead  was  at  this  time  prevalent. 
But  the  most  'remarkable  passage  in  reference  to 
this  subject  is  2  Mace.  xii.  40-45,  where  Judas 
forwards  to  Jerusalem  2000.  or  according  to  the 
Syriac  3000,  and  according  to  the  Vulgate 
12,000,  drachmas  of  silver,  to  make  a  sin-oilering 
for  the  Jews  slain  in  action,  on  whose  persons 
were  found  things  consecrated  to  idols,  which 
they  hail  sacrilegiously  plundered  in  violation  «1 
the  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  vii.  25,  26).  The  author 
of  the  book  remarks  that  it  was  a  holy  and  good 
thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  which,  he  observes, . 
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would  nave  been  sujjerfluous,  had  there  been  no 
resurrection.  Grotius  (in  k>c.)  supposes  that  this 
practice  commenced  after  the  exile,  when  the 
Jews  had  learned  from  the  prophets  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel  a  distinct  notion  of  a  future  state  (see 
Bartolocci's  Bibliuth.  liabbin.  ii.  250;  Basnaue, 
Hist,  desjuifs,  iii.  1.  32,  &c).  Calmet  observes 
that,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Jews  and 
some  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  the  pains  of  hell 
An  those  who  died  in  mortal  sin  (as  appears  to 
flave  been  the  case  of  these  Jews)  were  alleviated 
>y  the  prayers  and  alms  of  the  living  (Augustine, 
I)e  Fide,  Spe,  et  Charitate,  ch.  110),  if  not  entirely 
removed  ;  and  cites  a  passage  from  a  verv  an- 
cient Christian  Liturgy  to  the  same  effect.  This 
learned  commentator  supposes  that  the  ancient 
and  Catholic  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead  had 
its  origin  in  this  usage  of  the  Jews,  although  he 
admits  it  to  he  a  distinct  thing  from  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory  as  held  in  the  Roman  Church.  As, 
however,  it  is  intimated  in  ver.  45  that  this  mercy 
was  reserved  for  those  who  died  piously,  whicfi 
could  not  be  predicated  of  persons  who  had  died 
in  mortal  sin,  he  conjectures  that  Judas  might 
have  charitably  presumed  that  they  had  repented 
before  death,  or  that  there  were  other  extenuating 
circumstances  unknown  to  us,  which  attended  the 
character  of  their  offence,  and  rendered  them  fit 
objects  for  the  divine  mercy. 

Church  Authority  of  Maccabees. — The  first 
two  books  of  Maccabees  have  been  at  all  times 
treated  with  a  very  high  degree  of  respect  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Origen  (apud  Ensebium), 
professing  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  twenty-two 
canonical  books,  of  which,  however,  he  actually 
enumerates  only  twenty-one,  adds,  '  besides,  there 
are  the  Maccabees.'  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
notion  that  he  intended  to  include  these  books  in 
the  canon,  while  others  have  observed  that  he  has 
tmiitted  the  minor  prophets  from  his  catalogue. 
In  his  preface  to  the  Psalms  he  excludes  the  two 
nooks  of  Maccabees  from  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  but  in  his  Princip.  (ii.  1),  and  in  his 
Comment,  ad  Rom.  ch.  v.,  he  sjieaks  of  them  as 
inspired,  and  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  other 
books.  St.  Jerome  says  that  fh<-  Cfmnl,  cftrJel  Hot 
acknowledge  theni  as  canonical,  although  he 
elsewhere  cites  them  as  Unit/  S<  ripture  (Com.  ad 
lsu.  xxiii.  ;  ad  Bed.  vii.,  ix .  ;  od  Dan.  viii). 
Helluimne  ( I  )t,  Vorbo  Dei)  acknowledges  that 
these,  with   the  other  *\> -utero-cnnonir.il  books,  are 

rr/r,  /,  db)  .Iei(imc,a>  they  had  not  been  thru  d.-iei- 
mmed   by  any  "-em-fa  I  council.     Vicenzi.  however 

{Introd.  in  Scrip.  Dutierokan.),  maintains  that 
Jerome  only  hetkmtei  to  receive  them  (Sdnctul 
Habitat  .    St   August!  ft* ('Ue OMt.  I>ri   observe! 

that  the  '  books  of  Maccabees'  were  not  found  in 
the  eattonical  Scriptures*  but   in  those  wnieii  mt 

the  Jew  ..  i,nt  the  Chutch,  holds  for  canonical,  on 
ncconrit  of  IrM  .-i'.iui  m.utvrs."      Tlie 

mm  cm,,,  ii  Miin-h  included  then  in  the  emm,- 

lu»l    S.  ripture*    were    those    of    Hippo    and    (,u- 
e;    the    tiiKt    councd    profc«<ung    ,ts,  If   m   |„. 
K**neral,  which  i*  i1M|  t,.  Live  ;i.|m|,i>m|    ||  . 
tii.it  of  Kerrura  or  Klo-ence  m  the  Veer   |  j;<9  .    |l(,r 
(he  supposed  eanon  of  tin*  room- il  which  contain* 

H  tilioMi 
<  >n»uru  t  ,/,.    I,,,,,-  f  |<;|  |,  |11(|  (  ,„.,,  »  //, 

tfi*  Cation,  ch.  IV i>       lb.  we 

■fjfe  aheidi    ,.-.  n   \  Dai  Vmuot  is 

th«y  were   recced    with    the  of.  .    [j>    t|„. 
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Council  of  Trent.  Basnage,  cited  by  Lardner 
{Credibility),  thinks  that  the  word  'Canonical  ' 
may  be  supposed  to  be  used  here  [by  the  coun- 
cils of  Hippo  and  Carthage]  loosely,  so  as  to 
comprehend  not  only  those  books  which  are  ad- 
mitted as  a  rule  of  faith,  but  those  which  ;ire 
esteemed  useful,  and  may  be  publicly  read  for 
the  edification  of  the  people,  in  contradistinction 
to  such  books  as  were  entirely  rejected.  This  is 
also  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Professor 
Jahn  (Introd.  v)  29),  who  expresses  himself  in 
nearly  the  same  words.  Dr.  Lardner  conceives 
that  Augustine  also,  unless  he  would  contradict 
himself,  must  be  understood  to  have  used  the 
word  in  the- same  sense.  l)e  Wette  (Einleitung, 
§  25)  observes  that  as  the  Jewish  Scriptures  could 
only  be  read  in  the  Alexandrian  version,  the 
early  Christian  writers  frequently  cite  the  apo- 
cryphal as  if  \\\  y  were  canonical  writings,  to 
which  effect  he  furnishes  many  examples:  and  his 
translator  adds  that   the  most  celebrated  teachers 

of  the  second  and   third   centuries regard 

them  with  the  same  esteem  as  the  canonical  u  rif- 
ings.  of  which  he  observes  that  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees are  among  those  most  often  appealed  to. 
De  Wette  (I.  c.)  supposes  that  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  the  word  'canon"  included  the 
collateral  idea  of  an  ecclesiastical  decision.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  ancient  writers  of  the 
Greek  church  uniformly  rejected  from  the  canon 
all  books  written  in  the  Greek  language,  in 
which  they  were  followed  in  the  west  by  Hilary 
and  Jerome,  while  others  continued  to  use  all 
the  hooks  contained  in  the  Alexandrian  version. 
Dr.  Cotton  is  astonished  that  'a  Roman  Catholic 
at  least  should  not  have  tewed  with  itnplicii  de- 
ference to  the  recorded  judgment  of  St.  Jerome, 
to  whom  he  owns  himself  indebted  for  his  Bible;' 
not  recollecting  that  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine 
was  at  all  times  greater  in  the  Western  church 
than  that  of  St.  Jerome. 

It  has  l>een  supposed  by  some  that  the  Egyptian 
Jews  had  a  peculiar  canon  distinct  from  the 
Hebrew;  but  the  utmost  that  can  be  sard  is.  that 
the  latter  books  were  held  in  higher  esteem  anion" 
the  Hellenist  than  among  the  Palestinian  J.  \.  }. 
Beithohlt  thinks  that  the  apocryphal  books  V 
treated  by  the  Kgypfian  Jews  lalher  as  an  appen- 
dix to  t lie  canon  than  as  a  part  of  it,  and  were 
therefore  placed,  not  in,  but  beside  the  canon  : 
but  that  the  ancient  Christians,  hot  being  .u  - 
quainted  with  Hebrew,  rnnsideu-d  all  the  bo,  ks 
of  the  Alexandrian  codex  as  genuine  and  sacred, 
and  made  the  same  use  of  the  Apocrypha  and  of 
the  Hebrew  canon. 

The  ancient  Greek  eataii  nu- 

merate   loin,  s.  mctimes    thee,  and    at  other  times 

only   two  I N  Of    IfftCCahees.      There    are   three 

books    of    M  i<  <•  d„  ,-s    eited     in    the    Mid    ,,f   the 

•obc     rations        Tt.eoiloret     I  in     Jhin.     \ 
cites    the    third    hook    as    Holy    Kciiptuie.        The 

author  of  the    Hynopgi*  Seriphtrw  emrrnei 
four  books  til   M  ong  the  anti!' 

of  the  old   Testament     Nieephorus  rite*  three 
<'"l.\  ui  the  strme  claws:     Kusehins  (C/n 

•■->  thai  the  third  bo  k  ii  |  !.i,  ,,i  ,1Uf 

of  it«  < -bionol,,..-  ral  order.       Phi!     '  /      f|j. 

*.u     Via  eertu   the   ffrni  book  of 

t     dors     |IOt    .1]  ;  ,:\i    to 

t"  hav#  I  •  i  .tk  of  tl  ■  i    tin  r.     The 

third    he   culls   a  •  mifflstruui  j-i  harrug 
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nothing  similar  to  the  first  book.  There  are  four 
books  of  Maccabees  mimed  in  ancient  catalogues 
given  by  Coblerius  as  among  ihe  books  not  of 
the  Seventy.  Three  books  of  Maccabees  are 
received  with  equal  authority  in  the  Greek 
church. 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  Anglican 
church  has  received  the  canon  of  St.  Jerome 
(art.  vi.),  she  has  prescribed  no  lessons  to  be  read 
from  either  of  the  books  of  Maccabees  [Esther, 
Esdras,  Deuterocanonicae]  which  she  has 
appended  to  the  Old  Testament.  In  John  x.  22, 
there  is  a  marginal  reference  in  the  authorized 
version  to  1  Mace.  iv.  59,  and  in  Heb.  xi.  35, 
36,  there  are  references  to  2  Mace.  vi.  18,  19; 
to  vii.  7,  &c  ,  and  to  vii.  1-7. 

In  the  order  of  the  books  in  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drians [Deuterocanonical],  the  reader  will 
observe  the  position  which  the  four  books  of  Mac- 
cabees occupy.  In  the  Vatican  Codex  Tobit 
and  Judith  are  placed  between  Nehemiah  and 
Esther;  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  follow  Can- 
ticles ;  Baruch  and  Lamentations  are  placed 
after  Jeremiah,  and  the  four  books  of  Maccabees 
close  the  canon. — VV.  VV. 

MACEDONIA  (MaKeSoWa),  a  country  lying 
to  t  he  north  of  Greece  Proper,  having  on  the  east 
Thrace  and  the  ^Egajan  Sea,  on  the  west  the  Adri- 
atic and  Illyria,  on  the  north  Dardania  and  Msesia, 
and  on  thesouthThessaly  and  Epirus.  The  country 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Hist  peopled  by  Chittim 
or  Kittim,  a  son  of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4)  [Nations, 
Dispersion  of]  ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  probable 
that  the  Macedonians  are  sometimes  intended 
when  (he  word  Chittim  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Macedonia  was  the  original  kingdom  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  by  means  of  whose  vic- 
tories the  name  of  the  Macedonians  became  cele- 
brated throughout,  the  East,  and  is  often  used  for 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  generally  (Esth.  Apoc.  xviii. 
10,  1-1  ;  2  Mace.  viii.  20).  The  rise  of  the  great 
empire  formed  by  Alexander  is  described  by  the 
prophet  Daniel  under  the  emblem  of  a  goat  with 
one  horn  (Dan.  viii.  3-8).  As  the  horn  was  a 
general  symbol  of  power,  and  as  the  oneness  of 
the  horn  implies  merely  the  unity  of  that  power, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  go  the  lengths  of  some 
over-zealous  illustrators  of  Scripture,  who  argue 
that  if  a  one-horned  goat  were  not  a  recognised 
symbol  of  Macedonia  we  should  not  be  entitled 
to  conclude  that  Macedonia  was  intended.  We 
hold  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  mat- 
ter, whatever  may  have  been  the  usual  symbol 
of  Macedonia.  It  is,  however,  curious  and  inter- 
esting to  know  that  Daniel  did  describe  Mace- 
donia under  its  usual  symbol,  as  coins  still  exist 
in  which  that  country  is  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  one-homed  goat.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  on  this  subject — more  curious 
than  valuable — but  the  kernel  of  it  lies  in  this 
fact.  The  particulars  may  be  seen  in  Murray's 
Truth  of  Revelation  Illustrated,  and  in  the  article 
Macedonia,  in  Taylor's  Calmet. 

When  subdued  by  the  Romans  under  Paulus 
iEmilius  (b.c.  168),  Macedonia  was  divided  into 
four  provinces  ;  but  afterwards  (b.c.  142)  the 
whole  of  Greece  was  divided  into  two  great 
provinces,  Macedonia  and  Achaia  [Greeck, 
Achaia].  Macedonia  therefore  constituted  a  Ro- 
man province,  governed  by  a  oroconsul  (provincia 


proconsularis  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  76 ;  Suet.  Claud, 
26),  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

The  Apostle  Paul  being  summoned  in  a  vision, 
while  at  Troas,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Macedonia, 
proceeded  thither,  and  founded  the  churches  of 
Thessalonica  and  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  9),  a.d.  55. 
This  occasions  repeated  mention  of  the  name, 
either  alone  (Acts  xviii.  5  ;  xix.  21 ;  Rom.  xv.  26  ; 
2  Cor.  i.  16;  xi.  9  ;  Phil.  iv.  15),  or  along  with 
Achaia  (2  Cor.  ix.  2 ;  1  Thess.  i.  8).  The  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Macedonia  were  Amphipolis,  Thes- 
salonica, Pella,  and  Pelagonia  (Lit.  xlv.  29); 
the  towns  of  the  province  named  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  noticed  in  the  present  work,  are 
Amphipolis,  Thessalonica,  Neapolis,  Apollonia, 
and  Beroea. 

MACHPELAH  (iT7SnO,  twofold,  double, 
Sept.  SiirXovs),  the  name  of  the  plot  of  ground 
containing  the  cave  which  Abraham  bought  of 
Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a  family  sepulchre  (Gen. 
xxiii.  9,  17)    [Hebron]. 

MADAI  (HD;  Sept.  MoSot),  third  son  of 
Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2),  from  whom  the  Medes,  &c, 
are  supposed  to  have  descended  [Gog  ;  Nations, 
Dispersion  of]. 

MADMANNAH  (n3»*j»;  Sept.  Ma5/xW), 
a  city  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  31),  very  far  south 
towards  Gaza  (1  Chron.  ii.  49),  which  in  the 
first  distribution  of  lands  had  been  assigned  to 
Judah.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  it  with 
a  town  of  their  time,  called  Menois,  near  the  city 
of  Gaza  (Onomast.  p.  89). 

MADMENAH  (fUD^O ;  Sept.  MaSefav*;, 
a  town  only  named  in  Isa.  x.  31,  where  it  is  ma- 
nifestly placed  between  Nob  and  Gibeah.  It 
is  generally  confounded  with  the  preceding,  which 
is  much  too  far  southward  to  suit  the  context. 

MAGDALA  (MaytiaAa),  a  town  mentioned 
in  Matt.  xv.  39,  and  the  probable  birthplace  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  i.  e.  Mary  of  Magdala.  It 
must  have  taken  its  name  from  a  tower  or  castle, 
as  the  name  signifies.  It  was  situated  on  the 
lake  Geunesareth,  but  it  has  usually  been  placed 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  although  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  route  of  Christ  before  he 
came  to,  and  after  he  left,  Magdala,  woidd  show 
that  it  must  have  been  on  its  western  shore. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(compiled  at  Tiberias),  which  several  times 
speaks  of  Magdala  as  being  adjacent  to  Tiberias 
and  Hamath,  or  the  hot-springs  (Lightfoot,  Cho- 
rog.  Cent.  cap.  lxxvi.).  It  was  a  seat  of  Jewish 
learning  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Rabbins  of  Magdala  are  often  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  (Lightfoot,  I.  c).  A  small  Moslem 
village,  hearing  the  name  of  Mejdel,  is  now  found 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  about  three  miles  north 
by  west  of  Tiberias  ;  and  although  there  are  no 
ancient  ruins,  the  name  and  situation  are  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  it  repre- 
sents the  Magdala  of  Scripture.  This  was  pro- 
bably also  the  Migclal-el,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xix.  38  (Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  559;  Seetzen  in  Monat.  Corresp.  xviii.  349; 
Fisk,  Life,  p.  316;  Robinson, Researches,  iii.  279) 

MAGI.  The  Magi  were  originally  one  of  th« 
six  tribes  (Herod,  i.  101 ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  29) 
into  which  the  nation  jf  the  Medes  was  divided, 
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who,  like  the  Levites  under  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, were  intrusted  with  the  cave  of  religion  :  an 
office  which  was  held  in  the  highest  honour,  gave 
the  greatest  influence,  and  which  they  probably 
acquired  for  themselves  only  after  a  long  time,  as 
well  as  many  worthy  elJorts  to  serve  their  country, 
and  when  they  had  proved  themselves  superior  to 
the  rest  of  their  brethren.  Power  oiiginally  has 
always  excellence  of  some  kind  for  its  basis; 
and,  since  the  kind  of  power  exerted  by  the  Magi 
was  the  highest  on  earth,  as  being  concerned  with 
religion,  so  is  it  certain  that  they  surpassed  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  all  the  finer  and  loftier 
p  tints  of  character.  As  among  other  ancient  na- 
tions, as  the  Egyptians,  and  Hebrews,  for  instance, 
so  among  the  Medes,  the  priestly  caste  had  not  only 
religion,  hut  the  arts  and  all  the  higher  culture, 
n  their  charge.  Their  name  points  immediately 
to  their  sacerdotal  character  (from  Mag  or  Mog, 
which  in  thePehlvi  denotes  '  priest*),  either  be- 
r.ause  religion  was  the  chief  object  of  their  atten- 
tion, or  more  probably  because,  at  the  first,  reli- 
gion and  art  were  so  allied  as  to  be  scarcely  more 
than  different  expressions  of  the  same  idea. 

Little  in  detail  is  known  of  the  Magi  during 
the  independent  existence  of  the  Median  govern- 
ment ;  they  appear  in  their  greatest  glory  after 
the  Medes  were  united  with  the  Persians.  This 
doubtless  is  owing  to  the  general  imperfection  of 
the  historical  materials  which  relate  to  the  earlier 
periods.  So  great,  however,  was  the  influence 
which  the  Magi  attained  under  the  united  empire, 
that  the  Medes  were  not  ill  compensated  for  their 
loss  of  national  independence.  Under  the  Medo- 
Persian  sway  the  Magi  formed  a  sacred  caste  or 
college,  which  was  very  famous  in  the  ancient 
world  (XfJlOph.  Cyroj).  viii.  1.  23;  Ammian.  Mar- 
vel). >:xiii.  6  ;  Ileeren.  Idcen,  i.  451  ;  Schlosser, 
Vx'ircrsai  Vebert.  i.  278).  Porphyry  (Abst.  iv. 
16  s,i y«,  'the  learned  men  who  are  engaged 
tmong  the  Persian^  in  the  service  of  the  Deity 
ire  called  Magi;'  and  Snidas,  '  Amoug  the  Per- 
sians the  lovers  of  wisdom  ((piK6ao<poi)  and  the 
servants  of  God  are  called  Magi.'  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  world,  science,  being  built  alto- 
gether on  apn<'ai;inc»  s,  comprised  anil  sanctioned 
error  as  well  as  troth;  and,  when  cultivated  in 
close  cornier! ion  with  a  corrupt  form  of  religion, 
Could  hardly  tail  bO  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of 
tares:  hence  divination,  astrology,  and  nia^ie. 
How  completely  the  List  is  to  be  traced  ulti- 
mately to  the  h.i^f  anpem  from  the  word  itself, 
derived  a-  it  ii  from  Magi.  According  to  KtraU> 
(torn.  ii.  p   1084,  «■<!.  I'.ilcon.     the  Magi  practiced 

different  sorts  of  divination  1.  by  evoking  the 
'lead;  '1.  by  cum  oi  dithei  (Jooephi  divining 
con,  Gen.  xliv.  .';   :   :;.  by  Beam  of  water.     Ry 

the    eu-nloymcnl    of    V  ,tn    the    Magi    af- 

fected   to   disclose   the   future,  to    influence  the 
•■"i  .i  .i  •■    -  .,'1  the  past  to  their  aid.    Even 
■sioiH  of  the  nighl  the)  ■  -  lotted  to 

interpret,  not  empirically,  but  recording  to  well 
otmmished  and   lystematic    rule,    §j    ■    learned 

tie.od    might  be  expected  to  employ     Strai.o. 

I      .  i>r  i >,,  n,.  i.  n  j  .i:i'lai..  I    //. 
ii   17).    The  wc<  eta,  I  i  then-  efl  irl    eeeJ 

Ike  invisible  world,  a^  well   as  the  bale  oi 

WSriofl    tiiev    •  demanded    in    tie 

eesuitaf  cleanlinem  of  bbdyi  ■  dne   rtvani  to 

wtioii  «fvri*i  to  the  gener  d  t't  ineiplsa  of  dieir  oa»te 
sOjtlkl    DatUMjly     be     followed     b*     prulVwinna) 


prosperity,  which  in  its  turn  conspired  with  pre- 
vailing superstition  to  give  the  Magi  great  social 
consideration,  and  make  them  of  high  importance 
before  kings  and  princes  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  7.  2) — 
an  influence  which  they  appear  to  have  sometimes 
abused,  when,  descending  from  the  peculiar  duties 
of  their  high  office,  they  took  part  in  the  strife 
and  competitions  of  politics,  and  found  themselves 
sufficiently  powerful  even  to  overturn  thrones 
(Herod,  iii.  hi,  sq.). 

Abuses  bring  reform  ;  and  the  Magian  religion, 
which  had  lost  much  of  its  original  character, 
and  been  debased  by  some  of  the  lowest  elements 
of  earthly  passions,  loudly  called  for  a  renovation, 
when  Zoroaster  appeared  to  bring  about  the  n<ed- 
ful  change.  As  to  the  time  of  his  appearance,  and 
in  general  the  particulars  of  his  history,  differ- 
ences of  opinion  prevail,  after  all  the  critical 
labour  that  has  been  expended  on  the  subject. 
Winer  (Iieal-ic'cirt.)  says  he  lived  in  the  second 
half  of  the  seventh  century  before  Cluist.  He 
was  not  the  founder  of  a  new  system,  but  the 
renovator  of  an  old  and  coirupt  one,  being,  as  he 
himself  intimates  (Zendaves'a,  i.  4o"),  the  restoier 
of  the  word  which  Ormuzd  had  formerly  levealed, 
but  which  the  influence  of  Dews  had  degraded 
into  a  false  and  deceptive  magic.  To  destroy 
this,  and  restore  the  pur*  law  of  Ormuzd,  was 
Zoroaster's  mission.  After  much  and  long-con- 
tinued opposition  on  the  part  of  the  adherents  and 
defenders  of  existing  corruptions,  he  succeeded 
in  his  virtuous  purposes,  and  caused  his  system 
eventually  to  prevail.  The  Magi,  as  a  caste,  did 
not.  escape  from  his  reforming  hand  He  appears 
In  have  remodelled  their  institute,  dividing  it  into 
three  great  classes: — 1.  Herbeds,  or  1.  amen  ; 
2.  Mobeds,  or  masters;  3.  Destur  Mobeds,  or 
Tierfect  scholars  (Zendav.  ii.  171,  2(»1 ).  The  Magi 
alone  he  allowed  to  perform  the  religious  i 
they  possessed  the  forms  of  prayer  and  worship!; 
they  knew  the  ceremonies  which  availed  to  con- 
ciliate Ormuzd.  and  were  obligatory  in  the  pub- 
lic offerings  (Herod,  i.  132).  They  aecordu. 
became  the  sole  medium  of  communication  be 
tween  the  Deity  and  his  creatures,  and  through 
them  alone  Ormuzd  made  his  will  known;  none 
but  them  could  see  into  the  future,  and  tiiev  dis- 
closed sheii  knew  ledge  to  those  only  who  wen 

fortunate  as  to  conciliate  their  gotd  will.  lhie  e 
the  power  winch  the  Marian  priesthood  pOJUOsaMh 
The  general  belief  in  the  tniatworthineoi  of  tiieir 
predictions,  espepiaUy.  when  founded  OB  astro- 
logical calculations,  toe  all  but  universal  custom 
of  consulting  theuiil  of  the  divinity  bet'.ne  en- 
tering on  any  important  undertaking!  and 
blind  faith  which  was  repOted  in  all  that  the 
Magi  did,  reported,   OR  commanded,  combined  to 

create  for  that  sacerdotal  oaste  ■  power,  both  m 

pahlic   and    in    private   concerns,  which   has    |.i<- 

bably  neves  bet  i  sj  eedexL     Indeed  the  south* 

uas   a    public    oilier,  a  member,    if  not  the 

■  lent,  of  tin-  ptiw  council  in  the  M"  I  l'<  r- 
tnaftded  alike  Um  show,  ia  .ider  to 
influence  the  people,  uud  t.  r  use,  jn  order  to 
guide  the  sia!> .  Hence  the 
was  sunoaiided  by  urieala,whoj  in  dincrenl  rauka, 
an<i  \»  ith  differ  nl  utrices,  c  umpired  I  n  tlie 

tlirone,  opnold  the  established  reiifrkm,  end  con- 
ciliate or  ml  >x;t. 
The  litness  of  febc  M.iifi   lor.    and    their    uaefuraOOJ 

t  •,  an  i  h  ssjtal  oouri  wore  not  •  little  enounced  hj 
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the  pomp  of  their  dress,  the  splendour  of  their 
ceremonial,  and  the  number  and  gradation  of  the 
sacred  associates.  Well  may  Cyrus,  in  uniting 
the  Medes  to  his  Persian  subjects,  have  adopted, 
in  all  its  magnificent  details,  a  priesthood  which 
would  go  far  to  transfer  to  him  the  affections  of 
his  conquered  subjects,  and  promote,  more  than 
any  other  thing,  his  own  aggrandisement  and  that 
of  his  empire.  Neither  the  functions  nor  the  in- 
fluence of  this  sacred  caste  were  reserved  for  pecu- 
liar, rare,  and  extraordinary  occasions,  but  ran 
through  the  web  of  human  life.  At  the  break  of 
day  they  had  to  chant  the* divine  hymns.  Tins 
office  being  performed,  then  came  the  daily  sacri- 
fice to  be  offered,  not  indiscriminately,  but  to  the 
divinities  whose  day  in  each  case  it  was — an 
office  therefore  which  none  but  the  initiated  could 
fulfil.  As  an  illustration  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  Magi  were  held,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  it  was  consider,  d  a  necessary  part 
of  a  princely  education  to  have  been  instructed 
in  the  peculiar  learning  of  their  sacred  order, 
wiiich  was  an  honour  conceded  to  no  other  but 
royal  personages, except  in  very  rare  and  very  pecu- 
liar instances  (Cicero.  De  Divin.  i.  23  ;  Plutarch, 
Themist.).  This  Magian  learning  embraced 
everything  which  regarded  the  higher  culture  of 
the  nation,  being  known  in  history  under  the  de- 
signation of  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
It  comprised  the  knowledge  of  all  the  sacred  rites, 
customs,  usages,  and  observances,  which  related 
not  merely  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  but  to  the 
whole  private  life  of  every  worshipper  of  Ormuzd 
— the  duties  which,  as  such,  he  had  to  observe, 
and  the  punishments  which  followed  the  neglect  of 
these  obligations ;  whence  may  be  learnt  hew 
necessary  the  act  of  the  priest  on  all  occasions 
was.  Under  the  veil  of  religion  the  priest  had 
bound  himself  up  with  the  entire  of  public  and 
domestic  life.  The  judicial  office,  too,  appears  to 
have  been,  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Magi ;  for  from  them  was  chosen  the  college 
or  bench  of  royal  judges,  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  history  of  that  monarch  (Herod,  iv. 
31  ;  vii.  194  ;  Esther  i.  13).  Men  who  held 
these  offices,  possessed  this  learning,  and  exerted 
this  influence  with  the  people,  may  have  proved 
a  check  to  Oriental  despotism,  no  less  powerful 
than  constitutional,  though  they  were  sometimes 
unable  to  guarantee  their  own  lives  against  the 
wrath  of  the  monarch  (Herod,  vii.  194;  Dan.  ii. 
12) ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  well  versed  in 
those  courtly  arts  by  which  the  hand  that  bears 
the  sword  is  won  to  protect  instead  of  destroying. 
Thus  Cambyses,  wishing  to  marry  his  sister,  in- 
quired of  the  Magi  (like  our  Henry  VIII.)  if  the 
laws  permitted  such  an  union:  'We  have,'  they 
adroitly  answered,  'no  law  to  that  effect ;  but  a 
law  there  is  which  declares  that  the  king  of  the 
Persians  may  do  what  he  pleases  '  (Heeren,  Ideen,  ■ 
1  ;  Hvde,  Rel.  Vet,  Persarum ;  Brisson,  Princip. 
Pers.j. 

If  we  turn  to  the  books  of  Scripture  we  find 
the  import  of  what  has  been  said  confirmed  •  and 
hence  are  justified  in  holding  that  the  Scriptures 
inive  an  historical  worth  which  learning  may 
illustrate,  but  cannot;  even  when  guided  by  in- 
fidelity, invalidate,  much  less  destroy.  Let  the 
book  of  Daniel  be  studied  on  this  point.  There 
the  great  influence  of  the  Magi  is  well  illustrated, 
And  it  is  seen  that  their  functions  wcic  not  only 


numerous,  but  held  in  the  highest  regard.  In 
the  1st  verse  of  the  2nd  chapter,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
being  troubled  by  a  dream,  invokes  the  aid  of 
none  other  than  the  magicians,  and  the  astro- 
logers, and  the  sorcerers,  the  Chaldaeans,  and  the 
soothsayers  (ver.  27).  The  precise  import  of 
some  of  these  terms  it  may  not  be  easy  to  assign ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  there  were  various  kinds  of 
wise  men,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  above  were 
classes  belonging  to  one  great  order,  which  com- 
prised, under  the  general  name  of  Magi,  all  who 
were  engaged  in  the  service  of  religion  ;  so  that  we 
find  here  an  ample  priesthood,  a  sacred  college, 
graduated  in  rank  and  honour.  Indeed,  in  Jer. 
xxxix.  3,  we  find  this  order  or  caste  expressly  so 
denominated,  3D  H"l  which,  in  the  English  version, 
is  given  as  a  proper  name,  Ralnmag,  which  de- 
notes the  chief  of  the  Magi,  Summus  Pontifex, 
or  high  priest — an  office  to  which  Daniel  was  ele- 
vated in  consequence  of  his  skill  in  interpreting 
the  king's  dream  after  the  established  authorities 
had  failed  (Dan.  ii.  48).  The  acts  which  accom- 
panied this  appointment  serve  as  illustrations  of 
the  high  reverence  in  which  the  Magi  were  held  : 
•  Then  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  upon  his 
face  and  worshipped  Daniel,  and  commanded 
that  they  should  offer  an  oblation  and  sweet 
odours  unto  him'  (ver.  46;  see  also  ver.  48). 
From  the  49th  verse  it  would  seem  not  unlikely 
that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  last  resort 
belonged  to  this  priestly  order,  as  we  know  it  did 
to  the  hierarchy  of  northern  and  more  modern 
courts. 

The  Magi  were  not  confined  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  Since  they  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
as  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  the  Medes,  they 
may  have  been  primitively  a  Median  priesthood. 
If  so,  they  extended  themselves  into  other  lands. 
Possibly  Magi  may  have  been  at  first  not  the 
name  of  a  particular  tribe  or  priestly  caste,  but  a 
general  designation  for  priests  or  learned  men :  as 
Pharaoh  denoted  not  an  individual,  bat  generally 
king  or  ruler.  However  this  may  be,  the  Chal- 
daeans also  had  an  organised  order  of  Magi,  a 
caste  of  sacerdotal  scholars,  which  bore  the  name 
of  *  wise  men '  (Jer.  1.  35) ;  *  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon  ;  ^Dari.  ii.  12),  among  whom  Daniel  is 
classed  (ii.  18,  24).  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans they  were  known  under  the  name  of  Chal- 
daeans (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  762;  Diog.  Laert.  Prooem. 
1),  ami  also  of  Magi  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  1.  3). 
They  lived  scattered  over  the  land  in  different 
places  (Dan.  ii.  14  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  739),  and  had 
possessions  of  their  own.  The  temple  of  Belus 
was  employed  by  them  for  astronomical  observa- 
tions ;  but  their  astronomy  was  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  practised  by 
the  Babylonians  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  31  ;  Ephraem  Syr. 
Op.  ii.  488  ;  consult  Ideler,  in  the  Tnmsactions 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1S24-5),  and  wa» 
specially  directed  to  vain  attempts  to  foretell  the 
future,  predict  the  fate  of  individuals  or  of  com- 
munities, and  sway  the  present,  in  alliance  with 
augury,  incantation,  and  magic  (A.Gell.  iii.  10.  9; 
xiv.  1  •  Am.  Marcell.  xxiii  6  ;  p  352,  ed.  Bipont; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  29  ;  Isa.  xlvii.  9,  13  ;   Dan.  ii.). 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  lofty  science 
(so  called)  of  these  Magi — lofty  while  its  scholars 
surpassed  the  rest  of  the  world  in  kiwwledge,  and 
were  the  associates,  the  advisers,  the  friends,  and 
the  monitors  of  great  ami    flourishing  monarch*. 
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of  indeed  successively  the  rulers  of  the  world — 
might,  could  indeed  hardly  fail,  as  resting  on  no 
basis  of  fact  or  reality,  in  process  of  time,  to  sink 
into  its  own  native  insignificance,  and  become 
either  a  mere  bugbear  to  frighten  t he  ignorant, or  an 
instrument  to  aid  tiie  fraudulent:  thus  hastening 
on  to  the  contempt  into  which  all  falsities  are 
Hire  sooner  or  later  to  fall.  The  decline  was 
indeed  gradual  ;  ages  passed  ere  it  was  corn- 
dieted  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  have  the  sup- 
port afforded  by  the  mighty  and  splendid  thrones 
of  Asia,  it  began  to  lose  its  authority,  which  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  the  advent  of  Christ 
prevented  it  from  ever  regaining.  Yet  is  it  im- 
possible to  contemplate  ti  is,  any  more  than  any 
other  powerful  system  of  religious  influence,  with- 
out emotions  that  are  akin  to  admiration.  Even 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  however, 
a  remnant  of  the  Magian  system  was  found, 
though  in  a  low  and  degenerate  condition.  The 
civilized  world  was  o/errr.n  with  magicians,  not 
very  much  more  respectable  than  our  modern 
conjurors,  who  managed  to  delude  the  ignorant 
vulgar,  and  sometimes  to  'carry  captive1  the 
noble  and  the  rich,  or  even  to  sway  the  councils 
of  princes,  by  pretending  to  a  knowledge  and  a 
power  over  the  occult  qualities  and  the  more 
mighty  agencies  of  earth,  heaven,  and  hell.  They 
could  interpret  the  language  of  the  stars  ;  they 
could  predict  the  future;  they  could  expound 
dreams;  they  could  cure  otherwise  incurable  dis- 
eases; and  the  skill  which  an  individual  might 
be  so  happy  as  to  possess,  he,  having  derived  it 
from  some  predecessor,  who  had  again  had  it 
from  another,  himself  the  last  in  a  long  line  of 
wjse  men,  could,  and  for  money  or  ofher  con- 
siderations did,  impart  to  others.  Kgypt  and  the 
Kast  generally,  Solomon,  and  Pharaoh  were  ac- 
counted the  great  fountains  whence  this  much- 
esteemed  knowledge  and  these  dark  mysteries 
were  to  be  drawn  (Othon.  Lex.  Rabbin,  p.  104; 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  27;  xii.  2.  32;  VI.  2i>  ;  Joseph.  Z>e 
liell.  Jud.  ii.  7.  3).  The  case  of  Simon  Magus 
'Acts  viii.  9;  see  also  Acts  x.ii.  (5,  so,.)  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  these  wandering  im- 
postors; and  those  who  are  curious  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  the  Magi  declined  and  >unk  may 
tee  tin  arne  Simon  i:i  conflict  with  Peter  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions.  The  estimation,  how- 
ever, in  which  SimoQ  is  evidently  held,  as  re- 
corded in  tiie  A<r,  (*some  great  one,1  <^c.  ,  gives 

reason    to   think  thai   MagianUm    still    retained    a 

Urge  share  of  !<i  influence  at  the  commencement 

of  uui  era.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  bare  hi  Id  ■  .soit 
of  middle  positi  mi,  half  way  b  twean  it-  ancient 
suleudoui  ami  its  coming  degradation:  whence 
fa  tn.iy  undersl  u  d  the  |   opriety  of  the  vi»iJ  paid 

•■•    '  '  n    Kin.,'   ot'   the    Jew* 

Matt,  ii.,  •  stai   in  the  Ka>t'j.      Kor  if  the  system 

i  then  vi. nk  so  low  as  to  correspond  in 

■>"}    d«g1  I    c.Hicrptioll   ■  ;   nli  Iiilrd 

art  .,  il   .  .  difficult    to    ..  ,      •    ],ast    to   the  iin- 

Dli    why    tiie   |  ib  I    vvai 
made,  oi   .il  ,,n\   rat4        J  i  'l*il  ;    Lot  it« 

tredibililj  is  materially  furthered  if  tht  cireunv 
•lances     t  •  .db»w   u 

ngaiil   Ii.  ,..  ,,.. 

••  •  listing  .  the 

■  (   M.ir    ..I  ,||ir    liglit  ,,f 
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MAGOG  (fl\}ffl  Sept  Ma-^7),  son  of  Japhet 
(Gen.  x.  2).  Jn  Ezikiel  (xxxviii.  2;  xxxix.  6} 
it  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  nation,  coupled  with 
Gog,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  certain  Scythian 
or  Tartar  tribes  descendid  from  the  son  of  Japhet 
[Nations,  Dispkrsion  ok]. 

MAHALATH,  the  title  of  Psalms  liii.  and 
lxxxviii.      [Psai.ms.] 

M  AH  AN  AIM  (D?5T|D,  two  hosts;  Sept.  Ma 
va'ifx),  a  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  north  of  the  river 
Jahhok,  which  derived  its  name  from  Jacobs 
having  been  there  met  by  the  angels  on  his  return 
from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxii.  2).  The  name 
was  eventually  extended  to  the  town  which  then 
existed,  or  which  afterwards  arose  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  town  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26,  30),  and  was  a  city 
of  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  39).  It  was  in  this 
city  that  Ish-bosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  reigned 
(2  Sam.  ii.  S),  probably  because  he  found  the  in- 
fluence of  David's  name  less  strong  on  the  east 
than  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  cnoice,  at 
least,  seems  to  show  that  Mahanaim  was  then  an 
important  and  strong  place.  Hence,  many  years 
after,  David  himself  repaired  to  Mahanaim  when 
he  sought  refuge  beyond  the  Jordan  from  his  son 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24,  27  ;  1  Kings  ii.  8). 
We  only  read  of  Mahanaim  again  as  the  station 
of  one  of  the  twelve  officers  who  had  charge,  in 
monthly  rotation,  of  raiting  the  provisions  for  the 
royal  establishments  under  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iv.  14).  The  site  has  not  yet  been  identified.  In 
Dr.  Robinson*  Arabic  list  of  names  of. places  in 
Jebel  Ajlun  (Bib.  Researches,  vol.  iii.  Append,  xi. 
p.  ItJo'),  we  find  Ma  /tne/t,  and  this  may  possibly 
prove  to  be  Mahanaim. 

MAHKR-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ  (^  1HD 

T3  tVn  ;  Sept.  Toi>  dittos  Trpouoixrjv  iroirjaai  ctkv- 
Aopj'),  words  prognostic  of  the  sudden  attack  of 
the  Assyrian  army  ('he  hasteth  to  the  spoil'), 
which  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  fust  commanded  to 
write  in  large  characters  upon  a  tablet,  and  after- 
wards to  give  as  a  symbolical  name  to  a  son  that 
Was  to  be  Imiiii  to  him  (Isa.  \  iii.  1,  3),  It  is,  as 
Dr.  Henderson  reroaiks,  the  longest  ol  any  of  the 

Scripture  name-,  but  has  its  parallels  in  this  re- 
sjtect  in  other  |an  especially  in  our  own 

during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 

MAIILOX,  one  of  the  two  SOUS  of  Klinielech 
and  Naomi,  and  first  husband  of  Huth  the  Moab- 

itesa  i^Kuth  i.  2,  s(j.).     [Ruth  J 

MAKKKDAII  liTjjp© ;  Sept.  Masnfstf),  a 
mvai  envoi  the  ancient  Ciii.i.m  '•>  Josh.  xii. 
In  .  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  which  was  the  <a\e 
in  which  the  live  kings  who  confederated  against 
Israel  t< k>U.  refuge  after  tbelr  defeat  (Josh.  \.  iu- 

2!>).  If  afterwards  belonged  t  i  Jtutah  fjush.  x\. 
11).  Makkedah  is  placed  by  Kusebiui  and 
Jerome  s   Roman  mi)<  of  Bleuther- 

opolii    Onommtt.  i   \ .  M 

M  w.  \<  in    T.v": 

Mai  :    the    minor    pTOJ  h-  '*,  .i    il 

•  uui  nil  \  the  I  <  r  in  the  >  um  n  ol  the 
Old     I              •  lit.      C\>.  iv.     I.    5,  6  i    alone 

•  t  that  he  was  the  I  e  [lebn  w  pn>- 
nhrls  till  John  the  Baptist  U|  pear<  JNo!  * 
known  of  bis  person  or  liislory.    1                           • 

I  •   the 
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temple  was  already  built  (ch.  iii.  10) ;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  he  was  contemporary  with  Nehe- 
miah  (comp.  ch.  ii.  11,  with  Neh.  xiii.  23  27,  and 
ch.  iii.  6,  with  Neh.  xiii.  10).  Tradition,  as  visual, 
has  not  failed  to  supply  the  lack  of  authentic 
information.  Malachi  is  represented  to  have 
been  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  a  native  of 
Sapha  (Saphir?);  to  have  died  young,  and  to 
have  been  buried  with  his  ancestors  at  Sapha, 
after  having  assisted  as  a  member  of  the  great 
Synagogue,  on  the  re-establishment  of  order  and 
prosperity  in  his  country  (Epiphanius,  De  Proph. 
Vita  et  Interitu,  cap.  xxii. ;  Isidor.  De  Vita  et 
Morte  Sanct.  cap.  Ii.).       . 

The  name  Malachi  (*3N?D)  means,  as  some  un- 
derstand it,  my  angel;  but  it  seems  more  correct  to 

regard  it  as  a  contracted  form  of  JTDfcOO,  angel 
of  Jehovah.  The  traditionists  already  cited  regard 
it  as  a  proper  name,  given  to  the  prophet  on  account 
of  the  heauty  of  his  person  and  his  unblemished 
life.  The  word  translated  '  angel,'  however,  means 
also  a  4  messenger,'  angels  being,  in  fact,  the 
messengers  of  God ;  and  as  the  prophets  are  often 
styled  angels  or  messengers  of  Jehovah,  it  is  sup- 
posed that.  *  Malachi'  is  merely  a  general  title  de- 
scriptive of  this  character,  and  not  a  proper  name. 
It  has  been  very  generally  supposed  that  it  de- 
notes Ezra.  The  Chaldee  paraphrast  is  of  this 
opinion,  as  is  R.  Joshua  Ben  Korcha  and  other 
Jewish  writers  ;  but  Kimchi  resists  this,  alleging 
that  Ezra  is  never  called  a  prophet,  hut  a  scribe, 
.and  Malachi  never  a  scribe,  but  a  prophet.  R. 
Nachman  supposes  Malachi  to  have  been  Mor- 
decai,  and  that  he  was  so  called  because  he  was 
second  to  the  king;  the  force  of  which  reason  is  not 
very  apparent.  The  current  opinion  of  the  Jews 
is  that  of  the  Talmud,  in  which  this  question  is 
mooted,  and  which  decides,  it  seems  to  us  rightly, 
that  this  prophet  is  not  the  same  with  Mordecai, 
or  Ezra,  or  Zerubbabel,  or  Nehemiah,  whose 
claims  had  all  been  advocated  by  different  par- 
ties, but  a  distinct  person  named  Malachi  (T. 
Bab.  Megillah,  fol.  xv.  1).  Jerome,  however, 
•supports  the  claim  of  Ezra  (Comment,  in  Mai. 
i.  1),  and  many  modern  commentators  have 
yielded  to  his  authority ;  but  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  separate  existence  of 
Malachi.  Some,  however,  have  been  content  to 
leave  the  authorship  unsettled,  and  to  suppose  that 
the  title  is  taken  from  the  promise  of  an  angel  or 
messenger   of  the  Lord,  in  ch.  iii.  1,  '  Behold,  I 

send  my  messenger'  &c.  wnere  the  word  (*DK?t3 
malachi)  is  the  very  same  that  forms  the  title 
of  the  book.  Considering  the  peculiar  import- 
ance of  this  text,  which  was  fulfilled  in  John  the 
Baptist,  the  harbinger  of  the  new  covenant,  it 
cannot  he  denied  that  there  is  much  force  in  this 
conjecture,  although  that  for  which  we  have 
intimated  a  preference  seems  to  offer  still  stronger 
claims  in  its  favour.  By  some  the  word  malachi 
has  been  taken  very  literally  to  denote  an  incar- 
nate angel.  This  was  one  of  the  many  vagaries 
of  Origen,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  a  good 
number  of  ancient  and  modern  commentators, 
the  rather,  perhaps,  as  the  Septuagint  affords  it 
pome  countenance  by  translating  the  first  verse, 
Arnj./j.a  \6yov  Kvplov  in\  rhv  'lapa^k  iv  X€if^ 
dyyehov  avrov — '  The  burden  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  Israel  by  the  hand  of  his  angel.'' 

Although   there  has  been  »  faint  disposition  to 


regard  Zecnariah  as  the  last  of  the  prophets 
(Lactant.  De  Vera  Sapent.  iv.  5),  the  received 
opinion  decides  for  Malachi.  Accordingly  Ahen 
Ezra  calls  him  DW33n  P|1D,  '  the  end  of  the 
prophets;'  Kimcln,  DZH?  pHX,  'the  last  of 
them  ;1  and  not  seldom  he  is  distinguished  b 
the  Rabbins  as  DW23n  DJTin,  '  the  seal 
the  prophets.'  But  although  it  is  well  agree 
that  Malachi  was  the  last  of  the  prophets,  tne 
date  of  his  prophecy  has  been  variously  deter- 
mined. Usher  makes  him  contemporary  with 
Nehemiah,  in  b  c.  416;  and  the  general  opinion 
that  this  prophet  was  contemporary  with,  or  imme- 
diately followed,  Nehemiah,  makes  most  of  the 
proposed  alternatives  range  within  a  few  years  of 
that  date.  He  censures  the  same  offences  which 
excited  the  indignation  of  Nehemiah.  and  which 
that  governor  had  not.  been  able  entirely  to  reform. 
Speaking  of  God's  greater  kindness  to  the  Israelites 
than  to  the  Edomites,  he  begins  with  declaiming 
against  the  priests  for  their  profane  and  mer- 
cenary conduct,  and  against  the  people  for  their 
multiplied  divorces  anil  intermarriages  with  idol- 
atrous nations  ;  he  threatens  them  with  punish- 
ment and  rejection,  declaring  that  God  would 
4  make  his  name  great  among  the  Gentiles"  (ch. 
i.  11),  for  that  he  was  wearied  with  the  impiety 
of  Israel  (ch.  i.  ii.).  From  this  the  prophet  takes 
occasion  solemnly  to  proclaim  that  the  Lord 
whom  they  sought  should  suddenly  come  to  his 
temple,  preceded  by  that  messenger  who,  like  a 
harbinger,  should  prepare  his  way ;  that  the  Lord 
when  he  should  ajfpear  would  purify  the  sons  of 
Levi  from  their  unrighteousness,  and  refine  them 
as  metal  from  the  dross  (ch.  iii.  1-3);  that  then 
'  the  offering  of  Judah,'  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of 
the  heart,  '  should  be  pleasant  to  the  Lord.'  as 
was  that  of  the  patriarchs  and  their  uncorrupted 
ancestors  (ch.  iii.  4);  and  that  the  Lord  would 
quickly  exterminate  the  corruptions  and  adul- 
teries which  prevailed.  The  prophet  then  pro- 
ceeds with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  remittance ; 
promising  high  rewards  and  remembrance  to  the 
righteous  in  that  last  day  when  the  Lord  shall 
make  up  his  peculiar  treasures,  and  finally  establish 
a  distinction  of  doom  and  condition  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  (ch.  iii.  16-18).  Malachi 
then  concludes  with  an  impressive  assurance  of 
approaching  salvation  to  those  who  feared  God's 
name  from  that  '  sun  of  righteousness,'  who 
should  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings,  and  render 
them  triumphant;  enjoining  in  the  solemn  close 
of  his  exhortation,  when  uttering  as  it  were  the 
last  admonition  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  an  ob- 
servance of  the  law  of  Moses,  till  the  advent  of 
Elijah  the  prophet  (ch.  iv.  5.  or  John  the  Baptis*, 
who  came  in  the  spirit  arid  power  oi'  Elias,  Mark 
xi.  12;  Luke  i.  17),  who  before  the  coming  of 
♦hat  '  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,  should 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers"  (ch.  iv.). 
Thus  Malachi  sealed  up  the  volume  of  prophecy 
with  the  description  of  that  personage  at  whose 
appearance  the  evangelists  begin  their  gospel 
history. 

The  claim  of  the  book  of  Malachi  to  its  place 
in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  has  nevet 
been  disputed  ;  and  its  authority  is  established 
by  the  references  to  it  in  the  New  Testawiert 
(Matt.  xi.  10;  xvii.  12;  Mark  i.  2;  ix.  V  lf| 
Luke  i.  17;  Rom.  ix.  13). 
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The  manner  of  Malach  i  oilers  few,  if  any,  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  The  style,  rhythm, 
and  imagery  of  his  writings  are  substantially 
those  of  the  old  prophets,  but  they  possess  no 
remarkable  vigour  or  beauty.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  iiis  living  during  that  decline  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  which  we  trace  more  or  less  in  all  the 
■acred  writings  posterior  to  the  Captivity. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  questions  which 
arise  out  of  this  prophecy  and  its  authorship,  the 
literature  connected  with  Malachi  is  very  ample. 
Copious  notices  will  be  found  in  the  Latin.  Ger- 
man, and  English  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  in  the  Prefatory  Dissertations  of  the  va- 
rious commentators.  The  principal  separate  works 
on  the  subject  are  : — Chytraeus,  Explicat.  Malach. 
Prophet.  Rost.  1568;  (irynanis,  Ilypomnemata 
in  Malach.  Frcf.  1652  ;  Stock,  Commentary  upon 
the  whole  Prophesye  of  Ma/achy,  Lond.  ln'41  ; 
Schlater,  A  Brief  and  Plain  Commentary  upon 
the  whole  Prophecie  of  Malachy,  Lond.  1650  ; 
Ursinus.  Comment,  in  Malach.  Frcf.  105*2  ;  Sal. 
van  Til,  Malach.  illustratus,  Lug.  Kat.  1701  ; 
\\'<selius,  Malachias  enw:leatus,  Lubeck,  1729; 
Malach  ia  Propheta  c.  Par  yam  Jonaihis  et  Iia- 
daki  Raschii  ac  Aben-Esrce  Comment,  et  In- 
terpret. J.  C.  Hebenstreit,  Lips.  1716  ;  Yenema, 
Comment,  in  Malach.  Leovaiai.  1709;  Bahrdt, 
Comment,  in  Malachiam,  c.  examine  verss.  vett. 
et  lectt.  variant.  Houbigantii,  Lips,  170S  ;  J.  M. 
Faber,  Comment,  in  Malachiam,  Ohold.  1779; 
J.  F.  Fischer,  Observatt.  Crit.  in  Malachiam, 
Lips.  1759;  J.  M.  Faber,  Abweischunye?i  der 
alien  L'ebersetzer  d.  Propketen  Malachias,  in 
Kichhorn's  Iiepcrt.  vi.  104-124. 

MALCHUS  (MaAxoy),  the  servant  of  the  high- 
priest  CaiaphoSj  whose  right  ear  was  cut  off  by 
peter  in  the  garden  of  (i<thsemane  (John  xviii. 
|U\  The  name  of  Malchus  was  not  unfiecpient 
among  the  (ireeks  (*ee  Wetstein,  in  loc.) ;  but  as 
it  was  usually  applied  to  jiersons  of  Oriental 
countries,   there  i6  reason    to  suppose  it  derived 

from   the  Hebrew  "pO,  mclech,  and.  if  so,  it  ex- 
actly corresponds    to  our   title  'King.1     Some, 

however,    comj>are     it    with    the    Hebrew    ""17D 
mallow  h,  '  <  < >t iust-1  lor.* 

MALLUACfl  (n-"l?Pj  occurs  only  onro  in 
Scripture,  namely,  in  the  passage  where  Joh  com- 
plains that  he  is  subjected  to  the  contumely  of 

the  meanest    people,    those  '  who   COl    up  niallotCH 

(malluach    by  the  boshes — for  their  meat1  (Job 
xxx.  4\     The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  mal» 

lUDJecl  of  considerable  d 
among  authors',   in  consequence,   apparetftly,  of 
its  resemblance  to  die  Greek  ^a\d\-q  [rndlakl 
i    n  •    ng  '  mallow,*  and  alto  to  maluch.  which  is 
•a  i  <  1  to  be  the  Syria  A  nam*  of  a  vcht, 

(i    I  triplex.   It  m  difficult,  if  m' 
whirh  is   the   in    |  interpretation,  as  both 

apjx'ar   to    have  tome  foundation    in   truth,  and 
leem  equally  adapted  to  the  sense  of  the  above- 
qn<»n-d   pa/wajge.     The  rnalakhe  of  the  fi 
dial  y  1)  nto  tw  I 

whirh  !  C  111  the  enltb  i\  Bi   for 

than  the  wild  k  rid      Aral  d  I''.v  ''"' 

•  r I  j  -T  i  ■  it   ol     I  )  t>'  kh<>"h-'  i  Ii  tttir 

which  in  India  we  found  .n  ;  I  •  d  tmtlrtu  sneciea 

of  I  '<'•'/«,  which 

txtrud  t'r.au  Rnrnpe  to  tb*  in  rth     t    I       a,  and 


which  are  still  used  as  food  in  the  latter  county 
as  they  formerly  were  in  Europe,  and  probably 
in  Syria.  That  some  kind  of  mallow  lias  been 
so  used  in  Syria  we  have  evidence  in  the  quota- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Harmer  from  Biddulph,  who 
says,  *  We  saw  many  poor  people  collecting 
malloics  and  three-leaved  grass,  and  asked  them 
what  they  did  with  it;  and  they  answered,  that 
it  was  all  their  fund,  and  that  they  boiled  it,  and 
did  e?t  it.'  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Travels,  on  the  con- 
trary, observes  that  'Mellon  keah,  or  mulookiah, 

NTlvD,  as  in  the  Arabic,  is  the  same  with 
the  melochia  or  corchorus.  being  a  podded  species 
of  mallows,  whose  pods  are  rough,  of  a  glutinous 
substance,  and  used  in  most  of  their  dishes. 
Mellon-keah  appears  to  be  little  different  in  name 

from  fTPD  (Job  xxx.  4),  which  we  render  "mal- 
lows;" though  some  other  plant,  of  a  more  salti.sk. 
taste,  and  less  nourishing  qnalty,  may  be  rather 
intended.'  The  plant  alluded  to  is  Corchorus 
olitGritis,  which  has  been  adopted  and  figured 
in  her  Scripture  Herbal  by  Lady  Calcott.  who 
observes  that  this  plant,  called  Jews'  Mallow, 
appears  to  be  certainly  that  mentioned  by  the 
patriarch  Aviceima  calls  it  ohm  Judaicum  i  and 
Rauwolf  aw  the  Jews  about  Aleppo  use  the 
leaves  as  potherbs:  '  and  this  same  mallow  c<  n- 
tinues  to  be  eaten  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  as  well 
as  Palestine.'  But  there  are  so  many  plants  cf 
a  mild  mucilaginous  nature  which  are  used  as 
articles  of  diet  in  the  Fast,  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  select  one  in  preference  to  another,  unless 
we  find  a  similarity  in  the  name.  Thus  species 
of  Atnaranthus,  of  CJienopodium,  of  Portulacca. 
as  well  as  the  above  Corchorus.  and  the  mal/cir. 
are  all  used  as  food,  and  might  be  adduced  as 
suitable  to  the  above  passages,  6ince  most  of  them 
are  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  the 
countries  of  the  East. 

The  learned  Bochart,  however,  contends  (///«• 
rnz.  part  i.  t.  iii.  c.  10)  that  the  word  >//<//- 
li/ach  denotes  a  saltish  p'ant  called  a\ipos  by 
the  Greeks,  and  which  with  good  reason  fs  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Atriplex  tlalimtu  of  botanist  . 
tall  shrubby  Oracne.  The  S.ptuagint,  indeed, 
first  £ave  aAuuias  the  interpretation  of  tnalluach. 
(  i  bins  adopts  it,  and  many  ofiiers  consider  if  ti- 
the most  correct.  A  good  abstract  of  Bochart  i 
arguments  is  giv<n  by  l)r  Harm  In  the  liist 
place  the  m,  it  ancient  (freefc  translator  inter- 
piets  ttuilluaih  by  hulinu  a.  That  the  Jew-  I  !• 
in  the  habit   of  eating  a  |  l.:i it  called  by  the  I'oiiiim 

name,   is  evident   font   I  ha  quotation    given   !> 
Bochart    from    toe  T.ilmu.iica!    Tract   A  <  •  us  in. 

(c.  in.  66  ,  where  it  is  s.nd  :    \  Ivit    m  uiLm  Co- 

chalith.  i                  daserta  Et  invitatis  onirrbuj 

»apieiitil>u*     Israeli*    dixit,  1' 
inopia)    MsWsWsVtsa    oamrdenuit    quo    resnuon 

Istborabatri    in  sadittealiune  Tempi i  secund 

no«  quaque  mvlluchti  men 
Batram    liostroruni.       Et    all.iii    unit    tm 

-i 1 1 «  t    ii  H \     ll)ii 
B'n  tar.  malook  !i  is  l"  *  •  !• 
Kutiif  alliuhuri,  i.  e.  t:  i 

with  Ii   is  usual h  die  At> 

marinum,  i    *  .1    /.'    'in  •  Itox    ..rt,  indeed,  n- 

ki :  'I  )ii"><    i  ides  '  ,.  hal  imutn 

•  .ii    rmr  artnutiim. 

.  \   ,mi  front  wjirs,  nil        ,  - 

»|  ini«,  rt  folia  iiiiiili  o'«.i.  mil    Int  .  i    .  ri   i  rrareiS 
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ad  litora  maris,  et  circa  sepes.'  This  notice  evi- 
iently  refers  to  the"AAuxos  of  Dioscorides  (Diosc. 
i.  121),  which,  as  above  stated,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Atriplex  Halhyius  of  botanists,  and  the  Kutxtf 
buhurce  of  the  Arabs,  while  the  drpcityatis  of  the 
same  author  'ii.  145)  is  their  hit?//  and  Atriplex 
hortensis,  Linn.  Bochart  quotes  Galen  as  describ- 
ing the  tops  of  the  former  as  being  used  for  food 
when  young.  Dioscorides  also  says  that  its  leaves 
are  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  What  the 
Arab  writers  state  as  to  the  tops  of  the  plants  being 
eaten,  corresponds  to  the  description  of  Job,  who 
states  that  those  to  whom  he  refers  cropped  upon 
the  shrub — which  by  some  is  supposed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  malluach  grew  near  hedges.  These, 
however,  do  not  exist  in  the  desert.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  species  of  Orache  were  used  as  articles 
->f  diet  in  ancient  times,  ami,  probably,  still  are 
*>  in  the  countries  where  they  are  indigenous  ; 
but  there  are  many  other  plants,  similar  in  na- 
ture, that  is,  soft,  and  succulent,  and  usually  very 
saline,  such  as  the  Salsolas,  Salieornias,  &c, 
which,  like  the  species  of  Atriplex,  belong  to  the 
same  natural  family  of  Chenopodece,  and  which 
from  their  saline  nature  have  received  fheir 
respective  names.  Many  of  these  are  wel1  known 
for  yielding  soda  by  incineration.  In  -"ufoimity 
with  this,  Mr.  Good  thinks  that  '  the  real  plant 
fj{  a  species  of  Salsola,  or  "  salt-wort ;"  and  that 
the  term  d\itua.  employed  in  the  Greek  versions, 
g'ves  additional  countenance  to  this  conjecture.' 
Some  of  these  are  shrubby,  but  most  of  them  are 
herbaceous,  and  extremely  common  in  all  the  dry, 
desert,  and  saline  soils  which  extend  from  the  south 
of  Europe  to  the  north  of  India.  Most  of  them 
are  saline  and  bitter,  but  some  are  milder  in  taste 
and  mucilaginous,  and  are  therefore  employed  as 
u tides  of  diet,  as  spinach  is  in  Europe.  Salsola 
indica,  for  instance,  which  is  common  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  Dr.  Roxburgh 
i'ates,  saved  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  the 
i-oor  natives  of  India  during  the  famine  of  1791- 
>-3  ;  for  while  the  plant  lasted.,  most  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  lived  near  the  sea  had  little  else  to 
eat-,  and  indeed  its  green  leaves  ordinarily  form 
an  essential  article  of  the  food  of  thosenativ.es 
who  inhabit  the  maritime  districts. — J.  F.  R. 

MAMMON  (Mapuvai),  a  Chaldee  word 
^IJID'O),  signifying  'wealth'  or  'riches,'  and 
bearing  that  sense  in  Luke  xvi.  9,  1 1  ;  but  also 
used  by  our  Saviour  (Matt.  vi.  24  ;  Luke  xvi.  13) 
*9  i  }>ersonirication  of  the  god  of  riches:  'Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.'  Gill,  on  Matt. 
\».  21,  brings  a  very  ajrt  quotation  from  the 
Talmud  Hieros.  (  Yoma,  fol.  38),  in  confirmation 
of  the  character  which  Christ  in  these  passages 
^ives  of  the  Jews  in  his  day  :  '  We  know  that 
they  believed  in  the  law,  and  took  care  of  the 
commandments,  and  of  the  tithes,  and  that  their 
whole  conversation  was  good — only  that  they 
pOttr.  nX  p^rntf.  loved  the  Mammon,  and 
haied  one  another  without  cause.' 

MAM  RE  (SO.PD;  Sept.  Mafifyrj),  the  name 
of  an  Amoritish  chief  who,  with  his  brothers  Aner 
and  Eshcol.  was  in  alliance  with  Abraham  (Gen. 
xiv.  13,  21).  Hence,  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
'  tfce  oaks  of  Mamre,'  'plain  of  Mamie'  (Gen. 
xiii.  18;  xviii.  1),  or  simply  "Mamre'  (xxiii.  17, 
19  ;  xxxv.  27,,  a  grove  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hebron. 


1.  MAN.  Four  Hebrew  words  are  thus  translated 
in  the  English  Version  (D*]K,  B*X,  B^fc  "135). 
They  are  used  with  as  much  precision  as  the  terms 
of  like  import  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers.    Noi 
is  the  subject  merely  critical ;  it   will   be  found 
connected  with  accurate  interpretation,   (a.)  DTK 
is  1.  the  proper  name  of  the  first  man,  though  Ge* 
senius  thinks  that  when  so  applied  it  has  the  force 
rather  of  an  appellative,  and  that,  accordingly, 
in  a  translation,  it  would  be  better  to  render  it  the 
man.     It  seems,  however,  to  be  used  by  St  Luke 
as  a  proper  name  in  the  genealogy  (iii.  38);  by 
St.  Paul    (Rom.  v.  14;   1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14);  and 
by  Jude  (14).     St.  Paul's  use  of  it  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
45  is  remarkably  clear:  6  Trpwros  ai/0po7ros 'ASa/t, 
'  the  first  man,  Adam.'   It  is  so  employed  through- 
out the  Apocrvpha  without  excention  (2  Esdras 
iii.  5,  10,  21,  26  ;  iv.  30;  vi.  54 :  vii.  11,  46,  48 ; 
Tobit  viii.  6 ;   Kcclus.  xxxiii.    10;   xl.    I;  xlix. 
16)  ;    and    by    Josephus    (ut  infra).      Gesenius 
argues  that,  as  applied  to  the  first  man,  it  has  the 
article  almost  without  exception.     It  is  doubtless 
often  thus  used  as  an   appellative,  but  tne  ex- 
ceptions are  decisive:  Gen.  iii.   17,  DIN  ?,  "  to 
Adam   he  said,'  and    see   Sept.,  Deut.  xxxii.  8, 
D*7N  *0"3,  '  the  descendants  of  Adam  ;'  i  if  I  co- 
vered my  transgressions  as  Adam'  (Job  xxxi.  33); 
'and  unto  Adam   he  said,"  &c.  (Job  xxviii.  2^), 
which,  when  examined  by  the  context,  seems  to 
refer   to  a   primeval    revelation   not    recorded   in 
Genesis    (see    also   Hos.  vi.  7,  Heb.    or  margin). 
Gesenius   further  argues  that   the  woman,  ITJ'K, 
has  an   appropriate  name,  HliT,  but  that  the  man 
ha3   none.     But  the  name   Eve  was  given  to  her 
by  Adam,  and.  as  it  would  seem,  under  a  change 
of  circumstances;  and  though  the  divine  Origin 
of  the  word  Adam,  as  a  proper  name  of  the  fiist 
man,  is  not  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  creation, 
as  is  that  of  the  day,  night,  heaven,  earth,  seas,  &c. 
(Gen.  i.  5,  8,  10),  yet  its  divine  origin   as  an  ap- 
pellative   is    recorded    (conap.  Heb.,  Gen.   i.  26 ; 
v.  1)  ;  from  which   state  it  soon  became  a  proper 
name,   Dr.  Lee  thinks  from  its    frequent  occur- 
rence, but   we  would  suggest,  from   its  peculiar 
appropriateness  to  'the  man,''  who  is  the  more  im- 
mediate image  and  glory  of  God  '  (1  Cor.  xi.  7). 
Other  derivations  of  the  word  have  been   offeicd, 
as  D*"Jk£,  '  to  he  red'  or  '  red-haired  ;'   and  hence 
some  or  the  Rabbins   have  inferred  that   the  liist 
man  was   so.     This  derivation   is  as  old   as  Jo- 
sephus, who  says  that   '  the  first  man  was  called 
(e/cATJfty)  Adam,  because  he  was  formed   anh  ttjs 
Trvppas  yrjs, '  from  the  red  earth,"  and  adds,  rviaimt) 
yap  iar\y   t\   irapdevos   yij  kcu  aXvOtvi),  '  for    the 
true  virgin  earth   is  of  this  colour'  (Antiq.  i.  1, 
§  2).     But  is  this  true?  and  when  man  is  turned 
again  to  his  earth,  is  that  red?     The  truer  origin 
of  the  word  in  Gen.  i.  26,  v.  1,  has  already  been 
pointed   out,  viz.  D"l,  likeness,  because  man  was 
made  nitD13,  in  the  Wieness  of  God.    2.   It  is 
the  generic  name  of  the  human  race  as  originally 
created,  and  afterwards,   like  the  English  word 
man,  person,  whether  man  or  woman,  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  homo,  and  Gr.  S.v&punTos  (Gen.  i.  26, 
27;  v.  2;  viii.  21;  Deut.  viii.  3;  Matt.  v.  13,  16; 
1  Cor.  vii.  26),  and   even  without  regard  to  ag« 
(John  xvi.  21).     It   is  applied  to  women   only, 
CvJ'jn   p  DIN  W&\  '  the  human  persons    ol 
women'*  (Num.  xxxi.  35),  Sept.  \pvxed  dvdpuTrvB 
drb  tu>v  yvvaiKuv.     Thus   y   &/6panrQS  means  • 
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woman  (Herod,  i.  60),  and  especially  among  the 
orators  (com p.    1    Mace.    ii.   3^).      8i   It   denotes 
man  in  opposition  to  woman  (Gen.  iii.  12;   Matt, 
xix.    IOj,   though,    more    properly,   the    husband 
m  opposition  to  the   wile   (comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  1). 
4.   It  is  used,  though   very  rarely,  for  those  who 
maintain  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  a  man,  as 
we  say,  meaning  one  that  deserves  the  name,  like 
the  Latin  vir,  and  Greek   a.wi}p :  '  One  man  in  a 
thousand  have  I  found,  hut  a  woman,'  &c.  (Eccles. 
vii.    28).      Perhaps  the  word  here  glances  at  the 
original  uprightness  of  man.     5.   It.  is  frequently 
used   to  denote  the  more  degeneraie  and  wicked 
portion  of  mankind  :  an  instance  of  which  occurs 
very    early,   '  The   sons,  or  worshippers,  of   God 
married  the  daughters  of  men,  or  the  irreligious  ' 
(Gen.  vi.  2).      YVe  request  a  careful  examination 
of  the  following  passages  hy  their  respective  con- 
texts, Ps.  xi.  4  ;    xii.  1,  2,  8  ;    xiv.   2,  &c.     The 
atter  passage  is  often  adduced  to  prove  the  total 
depravity  of  the  whole  human  race,  whereas  it 
applies  only  to  the  more  abandoned  Jews,  or  pos- 
sihly  to  the  more  wicked   Gentile  adversaries  of 
Israel.    It  is  a  description  of  'the  fool,'  or  wicked 
man    (ver.  I),  and   of   persons   of  the  same  class 
(ver.  1,  2),  'the  workers  oi   iniquity,  who  eat  up 
Gods  people  like  bread,  and   called  not  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord'  (ver.  4).    For  the  true  view  of 
St.  Paul's  (j notations  from  this  Psalm  (Rom.  iii. 
10),  see  M'Knighr,  in  loc.  :  and  ohserve  the  use  of 
the  word  'man  '  in  Luke  v.  20;    Matt.  x.  17.     It 
is  applied  lo  the  Gentiles  (Matt,  xxvii.  22;  comp. 
Mails  x.  33,  and    Mark   ix.  31  ;    Luke  xviii.  32; 
see  MounTeney,  ad Demositi.  Phil.  i.  221).  0.  The 
word   is  used   to   denote  other  men,  in   opposition 
to  those  already  named,  as,4  both  upon  Israel  and 
other  men'  (.ler.  xxxii.  20),  ie.   the  Egyptians. 
*  I  ike  other  men  (Ps.  lxxiii.  5),  i.  e.  common  men. 
in  opposition  to  better  men  (Ps.  lxxxii.  7);   men 
of  inferior  rank-,  as  opposed  to  f'X,  men  of  higher 
rank  (see  II<b  ,  Is.  ii.  J> ;  v.  16  ;  Ps.  xlix.  3  ;  lxii. 
It);   Piov.  viii.  4).      The   phrase  k son  of  man,    in 
the  old  Testament,  denotes  man  as  frail  ami  un- 
worthy (Num.  xx;ii.  10;  Job.,  xxv.  6  ;   Ezeh.  ii. 
1.  3  i ;  n>  applied   to  the  prophet',  so  often,  it  has 
the    force  of   'oh  mortal!'     (//.)  C'^N    is  B  man  in 
the   distinguished    sense,  like   the    Latin  t1. r,  and 
Greek  avv^.     If  is  used   in  all  the  several  senses 

of  the  Latin  tt'r,  and    denotes    a   man    as    1 1  i » t i 1 1 - 

guidieil  from  a  woman  (  I  Sam.  xvii.  33;  Matt, 
xiv.  21  ;  as  i  husj  uid  Gen.  iii.  LIS;  IIos.  ii. 
lh\;  and  in  reference  to  excellent  mental  qua* 
lit"'-.  A  beautiful  instance  of  (be  latter 
Occurs  in  Jei  v.  1  :  •  Eli  n  ye  to  and  fro  through 
the  streets  <■!  Je  usal|  m.  and  see  now.  and  know, 
and  m.  k   in   the  broad  [Jaces  thereof,  if  ye  can 

fiin!  JW  h<-  any  that  • 

judgment,  trial  seeketh  toe  truth  j  and  I  will 
don  :'.    I !,:  .  i  pf  die  philosopher 

who  went  through  the  streets  of  A  b  a 

lighted  lamp  m  his  hand,  and    I  id  what 

1        .  seel  in^  '"  ''nil  a  man 
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man'   t^3N  D"irQ   (Isa.  viii.  1),  i.  e.  in  a  com- 
mon, legible   character  (Job  xv.  14;  Ps.  viii.  5; 
ix.  1"0,  20  ;  Isa.  Ii.  7  ;  Ps.  ciii.  15).  It  is  applied 
to  women  (Josh.  viii.  25).    (d.)  *Oi,  vir,  man,  i« 
regard  to  strength,  &e.     All  etymologists  concui 
in    deriving    the   English  word  'man"   from  the 
superior  powers  and  faculties  with  which   man    is 
endowed  above  all  earthly  creatures ;  so  the  Lai  iv. 
vir,  from   vis,  vires  ;  ami    such   is   the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  present  Hebrew  word.    It  is  appliec 
to  man   as  distinguished  fiom  woman:  'A  man 
shall  not. put  on  a  woman's  garment'  (Deut.  \\u. 
5).  like  audpwTTos  in  Matt.  \iii.  0;   John  i.  6  ;   to 
men   as   distinguished   from  childien  (Kxod.  xii. 
37);   to  a  male  child,  in  opposition   to  a   female 
(Job  iii.  3  ;    Sept.  bpaev).      It    is  much    used    in 
poetry  :  '  Happy  is  the  man'  (Ps.  xxxiv.  0  ;  xl.  6 . 
Iii.  0;  xciv.  \1).   Sometimes  it  denotes  the  species 
at  large  (Job  iv.  17;  xiv.  10,  14).    For  a  complete 
exemplification  of  these  words,  see  the  lexicons  ul 
Gesenius  and  Schleusuer,  &c.    Some  peculiar  uses 
of  the   word  in  the  New  Testament  remain  to  l-e 
noticed.    '  The  Son  of  Man,"  aj. plied  to  Our  Lou. 
only  by  himself  and  St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii  56..  i« 
the  Messiah   in  human  form.      Schleusuer  thinks 
that  the  word   in   this  expiession  always  means 
woman,  and  denotes   that  he  was  tlie   promised 
Messiah,  born,  of  a   virgin,  who  had   taken   npoij 
him  our  nature  to  fullil   the  gieat  electee  of  G.ud, 
that  mankind  should  he  saved  by  one  in  their  own 
form.  'O  TraXuios, '  the  old  man,  and  6  Kaivos. '  die 
new  man' — the  former  denoting  upsanctitied  dis- 
position of  heait,  the  latter  tlie  new  disposition  cre- 
ated and  cherished  by  the  gospel ;  6  tew  6.vBpuiroi, 
'  the  inner  man  ;'  u  icpvirrbs  Tlj$  napdias  S.v6p«jTio>>. 
'the  bidden  man  of  the  heart,"  as  opposed  to  tin  t 
*£oo  avQpuTTos.  '  the  external  visible  man.'   •  A  man 
of  God,"  first  a]. plied  to  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  1 
and  always  afterwards  to  a  person  acting  un«    i 
divine  commission  (1  Kings  xiii.  1  ;    1  Tim.  vi. 
11  ;   et  alibi).    6  6.v6po)Tros  tt,s  afiaprias,  that    im- 
pious  man.  the  6  6.vofxos, '  the   lawless  one'  (2 
Thess.    ii.    3),    Sept.    for    |1N  LM>N    (Isa.    Iv.    7 
angels  are  styled  men  (Acts  i.  10). — J.  F.  D 

2.  MAN  (|D  ;  Sept.  ixavva),  or  M  vn.n*.  The 
name  given  to  the  mhaculous  food  upon  which  tin 
Israelites  wfere  fed  foi  forty  years,  during  tlieii 
wanderings  In  thedr.»eit.  The  same  name  baa  in 
later  ages  l.ei  n  applied  to  some  natui.il  produc- 
tion* chiefly  found  in  warm  dry  countries,  but 
which  have  little  oi  ho  ws<  mhluiic*  to  tlie  original 
manna.  This  is  fn>t  mentioned  in  Kxod.  x\  i.  Ii 
is  there  described  as  being  first  produced  a  1 1  <  i 
eighth  eiicanipment  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  as  whit« 
like  luiai  of  the  Colour  of  bdtlHum,  Niim 

\:   7  ,  i  on  i  ii  I.  aid  of  the  bigness  o  I  corfandei 
(gad  i.     It  fell  w  Uh  the  dew  <  \  <  m  , 

h  the  dew  u  as  exhaled  by  the  heat  ot'  the  I 

the  manna  appear*  .  iy insj  u\km  ll  i 

or  tl'  links  naiiai  die  (  ik  ampin  ( lit  it  the  l>itt<  . 

'When  the  children  oi  w  4t<  they  eait)  cw 

toanntlai.  M  Ini  they  knew  uu4  what  it 

ivj    l  I  .     In  i  <■  burl  i  i  m  >..  u  d 
some  vtliei  versions   this  pawi^e  i^ 

slat<«l — w  1 1  ii  1 1  ilidt  «d  i»  a  pi  an  nt  lo  in  I  lie  two 

n    the  S<  >•  mIiiuuI  al  hum 
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man  "in  our  language  is  the  asking  of  a  question, 
What  is  this?  (man-hii).  Moses  answered  this 
question  by  telling  them, '  This  is  the  bread  which 
the  Lord  hath  given  you  to  eat.'  We  are  further 
informed  that  the  manna  fell  every  day,  except 
on  the  Sabbath.  Every  sixth  day,  that  is  on  Fri- 
day, there  fell  a  double  quantity  of  it.  Every 
man  was  directed  to  gather  an  omer  (about 
three  English  quarts)  for  each  member  of  his 
family  ;  and  the  whole  seems  afterwards  to  have 
been  measured  out  at  the  rate  of  an  omer  to  each 
person:  'He  who  gathered  much  had  nothing 
over,  and  he  who  gathered  little  had  no  lack.' 
That  which  remained  ungathered  dissolved  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  was  lost.  The  quantity  col- 
lected was  intended  for  the  food  of  the  current 
day  only;  for  if  any  were  kept  till  next  morning, 
it  corrupted  and  bred  worms.  Yet  it  was  di- 
rected that  a  double  quantity  should  be  gathered 
on  the  sixth  day  for  consumption  on  the  Sabbath. 
And  it  was  found  that  the  manna  kept  for  the 
Sabbath  remained  sweet  and  whohsome,  not- 
withstanding that  it  corrupted  at  other  times,  if 
kept  for  more  than  one  day.  In  the  same  manner 
as  they  would  have  treated  grain,  they  reduced 
it  to  meal,  kneaded  it  into  dough,  and  baked  it 
into  cakes,  and  the  taste  of  it  was  like  that  of 
wafers  made  witli  honey,  or  of  fre$h  oil.  In  Num. 
xi.  6-9,  where  the  description  of  the  manna  is 
repeated,  an  omer  of  it  is  directed  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  memorial  to  future  generations,  '  that 
they  may  see  the  bread  wherewith  I  have  fed 
you  in  the  wilderness;'  and  in  Joshua  v.  12  we 
learn  that  after  the  Israelites  had  encamped  at 
Gil  gal,  and  '  did  eat  of  the  old  corn  of  the  land, 
the  manna  ceased  on  the  morrow  after,  neither 
had  the  children  of  Israel  manna  any  more.' 


397.     [1.  Alhagi  maurorum.     2.  Tamarix  gallica.] 

This  miracle  is  referred  to  in  Dent.  viii.  3  ; 
Neh.  ix.  20;  Ps.  lxxviii.  24;  John  vi.  31,  49, 
58;  Heb.  ix.  1.  Though  the  manna  of  Scripture 
was  so  evidently  miraculous,  both  in  the  mode  and 
in  the  quantities  in  which  it  was  produced,  and 
though  its  properties  were  so  different  from  any 
thing  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  yet,  because 
.ts  taste  is  in  Exodus  said  to  be  like  that  of  wafers 
made  with  honey,  many  writers  have  thought 
•  hat  they  recognised  the  manna  of  Scripture  in  a 
awreetish   exudation    which    is   found    on    several 
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plants  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  Tne  name  man,  o* 
manna,  is  applied  to  tin's  substance  by  the  Arab 
writers,  and  was  probably  so  applied  even  before 
their  time.  But  the  term  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely appropriated  to  the  sweetish  exudation  o1 
the  ashes  of  Sicily  and  Italy  (Ornus  Europ&a 
and  Fraxinus  rotundifolia).  These,  however, 
have  no  relation  to  the  supposed  manna  of  Scrip- 
ture. Of »this  one  kind  is  known  to  the  Arabs  by 
the  name  of  guzunjbeen,  being  the  produce  ol  a 
plant  called  guz,  and  which  is  ascertained  to  be  a 
species  of  tamarisk.  The  same  species  seems  also 
to  be  called  toorfa,  and  is  common  along  different 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Arabia.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai.  Burckhardt, 
while  in  the  valley  Wady  el-Sheik,  to  the  north 
of  Mount  Serbal,  says :  '  In  many  parts  it  was 
thickly  overgrown  with  the  tamarisk  or  toorfa;  ifc 
is  the  only  valley  in  the  Peninsula  where  this 
tree  grows  at  present  in  any  quantity,  though 
some  small  bushes  are  here  and  there  met  with  in 
other  parts.  It  is  from  the  tarfa  that  the  manna  is 
obtained  ;  and  it  is  very  strange  that  the* fact 
should  have  remained  unknown  in  Europe  till 
M.  Seetzen  mentioned  it  in  a  brief  notice  of  his 
'  Tour  to  Sinai,'  published  in  the  Mines  de 
V  Orient.  The  substance  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
mann.  In  the  month  of  June  it  drops  from  tin? 
thorns  of  the  tamarisk  upon  the  fallen  twigs,  leaves 
and  thorns,  which  always  cover  the  ground  be* 
neath  the  tree  in  the  natural  state.  The  Arabs 
use  it  as  they  do  honey,  to  pour  over  their  un- 
leavened bread,  or  to  dip  their  bread  into:  its 
taste  is  agreeable,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  as 
sweet  as  honey.  If  eaten  in  any  quantity  it  is 
said  to  be  highly  purgative.'  He  further  adds, 
•  that  the  tamarisk  is  one  of  the  most  common 
trees  in  Nubia  and  throughout  the  whole  ot 
Arabia :  on  the  Euphrates,  on  the  Astaboras,  in 
all  the  valleys  of  the  Hedjaz  and  Bedja  it  grows 
in  great  quantities,  yet  nowhere  but.  in  the  region 
of  Mount  Sinai  did  he  hear  of  its  producing 
manna.  Ehrenberg  has  examined  and  described 
this  species  of  tamarisk,  which  he  calls  T.  manni- 
/era,  but  which  is"  considered  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  T.  gallica.  The  manna  he  considers  to  be 
produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  which  lie 
calls  Coccus  manniparus.  Others  have  been  of  the 
same  opinion.  When  Lieut.  Wellsted  visited 
this  place  in  the  month  of  September,  he  found  the 
extremities  of  the  twigs  and  branches  retaining 
the  peculiar  sweetness  and  flavour  which  cha- 
racterize the  manna.  The  Bedouins  collect  it 
early  in  the  morning,  and,  after  straining  it 
through  a  cloth,  place  it  either  in  skins  or  gourds} 
a  considerable  quantity  is  consumed  by  them- 
selves ;  a  portion  is  sent  to  Cairo  ;  and  some  is 
also  disposed  of  to  the  monks  at  Mount  Sinai. 
Trie  latter  retail  it  to  the  Russian  pilgrims.'  *  The 
Bedouins  assured  me  that  the  whole  quantity 
collected  throughout  the  Peninsula,  in  the  most 
fruitful  season,  did  not  exceed  150  wogas  (about 
700  pounds) ;  and  that  it  was  usually  disposed 
of  at  the  rate  of  60  dollars  the  woga'  {Travels  in 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  511). 

Another  kind  of  manna,'  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Scripture,  is  yielded 
by  a  thorny  piant  very  common  from  the  north 
of  India  to  Syria,  and  which,  by  the  Aral>s; 
is  called  Al-haj ;  whence  botanists  have  con- 
structed the  name  Alhagi.     The  two  species  hav« 
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been  called  Alhag\  maurorvm  and  A.  deserto- 
ru?n.  Both  species  are  also,  by  the  Arabs,  called 
ooshter-khar,  or  '  camel's-thoni ;'  and  in  Mesopo- 
tamia agool,  according  to  some  authorities,  while 
by  others  this  is  thought  to  be  the  name  of  another 
plant.  The  Alhagi  maurorum  is  remarkable  for 
the  exudation  of  a  sweetish  juice,  which  concretes 
into  small  granular  masses,  and  which  is  usually 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Persian  manna. 
The  late  Professor  Don  was  so  confident  that  this 
was  the  same  substance  as  the  manna  of  Scrij)- 
ture,  that- he  proposed  calling  the  plant  itself 
Manna  hebraica.  The  climates  of  Persia  and 
Bokhara  seem  also  well  suited  to  the  secre- 
tion of  this  manna,  which  in  the  latter  country  is 
employed  as  a  substitute  lor  sugar,  and  is  imported 
into  India  for  medicinal  use  through  Caubul  and 
Khorassan.  In  Arabian  and  Persian  works  on 
Materia  Medica  it  is  called  'J'urunybeen.  These 
two,  from  the  localities  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, have  alone  been  thought  to  be  the  manna  of 
Scripture.  But, besides  these,  there  are  several  other 
kinds  of  manna.  Burckhardt,  during  his  journey 
through  Kl-Ghor,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  heard 
of  the  Beiruk  honey.  This  is  described  as  a  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  leaves  and  branches  of  a 
tree  called  Gharb  or  Garrab.  of  the  size  of  an 
olive-tree,  and  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  poplar. 
When  fresh  this  greyish  colouied  exudation  is 
■sweet  in  taste,  but  in  a  few  days  it  becomes  sour. 
The  Arabs  eat  it  like  honey.  One  kind,  called 
Sheer  khisht,  is  said  to  be  produced  in  the  country 
of  the  [Tehees.  A  Caubul  merchant  informed  the 
author  of  this  article,  that  it  was  produced  l>y  a 
tree  called  Gundeleh,  which  grows  in  Candahar, 
and  is  about  twelve  feet  high,  with  jointed  stems. 
A  fifth  kind  is  produced  on  ('alotropis  proccra,  or 
the  plant  called  Ashur.  The  sweet  exudation 
is  by  Arab  authors  ranked  with  sugars,  and 
called  Sltvkur-al-ashur.  It  is  described  under 
this  name  by  Avicenna,  and  in  the  Latin  trans- 
lation it  is  called  Ziiccaruin-al  A?««r.  A  sixth 
kind,  called  I'cd-k/iis/it,  is  described  in  Persian 
woiks  OR  M.ifiiia  Medica.  as  being  pioduced  on 
a  *|>ecies  of  willow  in  Persian  Kherassait.  An- 
other kind  would  appeal  to  l>e  produced  on  a 
species'  of  oak,  for  Niebubf  says,  '  At  .M-rdin, 
in  Mesopotamia,  it  appears  like  a  kind  of  pollen, 
on  the  leaves  of  1  d  Batiot  and  Afs 

fur,  according  to  lire  Aleppo  pronunciation,  As), 
whu-li  I  take   ro  be  of  the  oak  Family.     All  ale 

d.      that      between       Minim     arid      Diail.ekir 
manna    M    obtained,    and     principally    from     thoiC 

n*f*    which    vield    gall-ht  Besides    these, 

there  \t  ■<  »n  found  on  the  I. u  eh, 

which    is    called    Milium  bin/mr  l,.ie    is 

also  onel  rid   found  on  the  cedar  of  Lebsu 

Inde.  nid  on  tiie  lei 

of    many    oil,<i     plants,    produced    some!  noes    by 

the*  plant    itself,    it  others   by   the   punctures  of 

been  sup]  -",  th.it  i 

■  wrftish  |  i    dor  ing 

beat  of   die  day  in  still  w<  irds 

become  I  with  the  dew,  on  the  gniund,  and 

on  the  leaves  ol  plants;  and  thus  rai  lain  -■•m-  of 

the  phen  :  h\  ti.i- 

rell, 

*lain,  nor  can    I  be  pi  pec  ted  that  I   e?  ehssi    I  i  v 

plain,  fi .<■  n    i  Script  sbuiid- 

an i  e  i  i  stated  toi 

where  I)  mdri  'i  •  •  mnol  I    I    K. 
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MAN  OF  SIN.     [  Antichrist.] 

MANAEN  (Mava-hi/),  a  Christian  teacher  at 
Antioch,  who  had  been  foster- brother  of  Herod 
Antipas  (Acts  xiii.  1).  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  but  this  is  un- 
certain, as  no  particulars  of  his  life  are  known. 

MANASSEH,  TRIBE  OF.  When  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  quitted  Egypt,  it  numbered  32,200 
adult  males  (Num.  i.  34,  35),  being 8300  less  than 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  younger  son  of  Joseph. 
This  wa?  the.  lowest  number  of  adult  males  in 
any  trihe  at  that  period  ;  but  If  we  add  the  two 
together,  the  tribe  of  Joatph.  composed  of  these 
two  tribes,  reached  to  72,700,  which  was  more 
than  any  otlier  tribe  contained,  except  Judah. 
During  the  sojourn  in  the 'wilderness,  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  rose  to  52.700  (Num.  xx\i  31),  being 
an  increase  of  20,f)00.  This  gave  it  rank  in  point 
of  population  as  the  sixth  of  the  tribes,  Judah, 
Issachar,  Zebulon,  Dan,  and  Asher  only  being 
more  numerous.  In  the  same  period  Ephraim  had 
declined  to  nearly  the  same  position  which  Ma- 
nasseh had  previously  occupied,  its  numbers  being 
reduced  to  32,500.  Yet  the  prophecy  of  Jacob 
was  fulfilled,  and,  when  settled  in  Canaan, 
Ephraim  became  superior  in  wealth,  power  and 
population,  not  only  to  Manasseh,  but  to  ail  the 
tribes  except  Judah.  One  circumstance  tending 
to  weaken  Manasseh  may  have  been  the  divi- 
sion which  took  place  in  it  on  entering  Palestine. 
The  pastoral  half  of  the  tribe  was  allowed  to 
establish  itself  with  Reuben  and  Gad,  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  where  it  occupied  the  northernmost 
portion,  consisting  of  Argob  and  Bashan,  from  the 
Jabbok  to  Mount  Hermon  (Num.  xxxii.  39; 
xxxiv.  14;  Dent.  iii.  3:  Josh.  xii.O;  xiii.  7  ;  1 
Chron.  vi.  23),  while  the  other  half  was  provided 
for  with  the  rest  of  the  tribes  In  Canaan  proper, 
west  of  the  Jordan,  where  it  had  a  fine  tract  y){ 
country  extending  from  th.it  river  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  the  kindred  trihe  of  Ephraim  on 
the  south,  and  Issachar  on  the  north  (Josh.  xvi.  9  ; 
xvii.  7-11).  The  half-tribe  west  of  the  rivet  M  as 
not,  however,  for  some  time  able  to  exj>el  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  exclusive  possession  of  it  (Josh.  wii.  pi; 
Judg.  i.  27).  The  tribe  of  Manasseh  makes  no 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews, 

1.   MlN.isd'.II  '^y'm  utho  ma 

nee    (ien.  xli.  Jl  ;    Sept.  Mui/cwijt/s  .  the   elder    of 
the     two    sons    of    Joseph,    boin    in    Egypt    (dm. 

xli.    ol;    xlvi.    2U),    whom    Jacob   adopted    .i> 
his  own   ( x  1  \  iii.  1, — bj  which  act   •  aau 

the  he. id  of  .i  tnhe  in  Israel.  The  act  of  adop- 
tion was  however  accompanied  1 1)  a  <  h  a'r  intima- 
tion from  J.ic  »b,  that  the  descendants  of  llanacr 
■eh,  although  I  be  elder,  would  be  leu  lees  uunienris 
n  il'ul  than 

I  reiaarkabl)  m  ith  tins  m- 

tllo.ll  Kill.         [  El  II  II  VI  M     | 

1    M   \  N    1SS1    II  .  nth  king  ol  Jo.i.i'i.  wsj 

and    mi.  .  i  I  :  .     •      ; .1  It,   \\  h  .   I  .■•  ..m   I.     .«■:  -n   m 

11  <    •  "  '  at  of  t«eU e    \ aars,  aael 

ed    tiii\  n  ••    yean        It  i 

re-ap|«\i  1 

at     I  MUll     dm    1  1    lie 

was  tiled   upon  to  ol«. 

and    mIm'Iiiii    i  unit.  .   \w% 

sac4  her  so  ruui  Tins 
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ben1  having  ben  unhappily  given  (o  the  mi.-i  of 
one  old  enough  lo  isten  to  ev  il  counsels,  but  too 
young  to  see  their  danger,  the  king  followed  it  with 
all  the  reckless  ardour  of  youth,  and  without  any 
of  the  prudent  reservations  which  older  sovereigns, 
more  discreet  in  evincing  the  same  inclinations, 
had  maintained.  Idolatry  in  its  worst  forms,  and 
all  the  abominations  connected w.itl  j,  its  observances, 
were  practised  without  stint  and  without,  shame, 
not  only  in  the  face  of  the  temple,  but  in  its  very 
courts,  where  altars  to  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
set  up,  and  rites  of  idolatrous  worship  performed. 
Under  this  altered  state  of  things,  the  Judahites, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  king's  example,  rushed 
into  all  the  more  odious  observances  of  Syrian 
idolatry,  with  all  the  ardour  which  usually 
attends  the  outbreak  of  a  restrained  propensity, 
till  they  became  far  '  worse  than  the  heathen, 
whom  "the  Lord  destroyed  before  the  children  of 
Israel.'  In  vain  did  the  prophets  raise  their  voice 
against  these  iniquities,  and  threaten  Manasseh 
and  his  kingdom  with  awful  tokens  of  Divine 
indignation.  Instead  of  profiting  by  these  warn- 
ings, the  king  vented  his  rage  against  those  by 
whom  they  were  uttered,  and  in  this,  and  other 
w  ys,  filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood  be- 
yond any  king  who  reigned  before  him  (1  Kings 
xxi.  1-16  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  1-10). 

At  length  the  wrath  of  God  burst  over  the 
guilty  king  and  nation.  At  this  time  there  was 
constant  war  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  it 
would  seem  that  Manasseh  adhered  to  the  policy 
of  his  father  in  making  common  cause  with  the 
latter  power.  This,  or  some  other  cause  not  stated 
by  the  sacred  historian,  brought  into  Judaea  an 
Assyrian  army,  under  the  generals  of  Esar-had- 
don,  which  carried  all  before  it.  The  miserable 
king  attempted  tliglit,  but  was  discovered  in  a 
thorn-brake  in  which  he  had  hidden  himself, 
was  laden  with  chains,  and  sent  away  as  a  cap- 
tive to  Babylon,  which  was  then  subject  to  the  As- 
syrians, where  he  was  cast  into  prison  (q.c.  677). 
Here,  at  last,  Manasseh  had  ample  opportunity 
and  leisure  for  cool  reflection;  and  the  hard 
lessons  of  adversity  were  not  lost  upon  him.  He 
saw  and  deplored  the  evils  of  his  reign,  he  became 
as  a  new  man,  he  humbly  besought  pardon  lrom 
God,  and  implored  that  lie  might  be  enabled  lo 
evince  the  sincerity  of  his  contrition,  by  being  re- 
stored to  a  position  for  undoing  all  that  it  had 
been  the  hudness  of  his  life  to  effect.  His  prayer 
was  heard.  His  captivity  is  supposed  to  have 
lasted  a  year,  and  he  was  then  restored  to  his 
kingdom  under  certain  obligations  of  tribute  and 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  which,  although 
not  expressed  in  the  account  of  this  transaction, 
are  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  his  successors  (2 
Chron.  xxxiii.  11-13). 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Manasseh  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  correcting  the  errors  of 
his  early  reign,  and  in  establishing  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  in  its  former  purity  and  splendour.  The 
good  conduct  of  his  latter  reign  was  rewarded 
with  such  prosperity  as  enabled  him  to  do  much 
for  the  improvement  and  strengthening  of  his 
capital  and  kingdom.  He  thoroughly  repaired 
the  old  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  added  a  new  wall 
on  the  side  towards  Gihon  ;  he  surrounded  and 
fortified  by  a  separate  wall  the  hill  or  ridge,  on 
the  east  oi'  Zion,  which  bore  the  name  of  7DJJ, 
Ophel,  n»A  be  strengthened,  garrisoned,  and  pro- 
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visioned  '  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah '  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  13-17).  He  died  in  peace  (b.c.  604),  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight,  after  having  reigned  longei 
tSvxn  any  other  king  of  Judah,  and  was  buried  in 
a  sepulchre  which  he  had  prepared  for  himself  in 
his  own  garden  (xxxiii.  20). 

MAN  ASSES,  PRAYER  OF  [Apocrypha  j. 
This  pseudepigraphal  work  has  come  down  to  ua 
in  the  MSS.  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  is  found 
in  the  early  printed  editions  of  that  version.  It 
is  erroneously  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  Antwerp 
edition,  that  this  prayer  is  found  only  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  that  it  does  not  exist  either  iu  the 
Greek  or  Hebrew ;  and  the  same  is  repeated  by 
Du  Pin  {Prolegomena ;  and  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, i.  1).  It  had,  however,  already  appeared 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  Robert  Stephen's  folic 
edition  of  the  Lathi  Vulgate,  Paris,  1540,  im- 
mediately after  the  second  book  of  Chronicles 
(p.  159),  and  in  the  edition  of  the  same  printed 
in  1546,  while  in  his  quarto  edition  of  1545  and 
those  which  followed,  it  appears  in  Latin  only. 
Robert  Stephen  prefaces  the  first  Greek  impression 
of  this  prayer  by  observing:  *  Graecam  banc 
Manassae  regis  Juda  orationem,  nunquam  ante- 
hoc  excusam,  peperit  tibi,  candide  lector,  bibli- 
otheca  Victoriana,  quae  quam  dives  sit  veterum 
exemplarium  omnis  generis,  nemo  non  novit. 
Quid  multa1?  Secundat  Deus  res  eorum,  qui 
omnibus  literarum  meliorum  studiosis  talem 
bibliothecam  quotidie  curant  et  instruunt  magis 
ac  magis.'  It  was  next  published  by  Dauderstadt 
in  1628,  and  was  afterwards  found  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrhms,  among  the  hymns  which  follow 
the  book  of  Psalms,  and  was  inserted  by  Walton 
in  his  Polyglott,  with  the  various  readings  of  this 
MS.  It  also  appears  among  the  hymns  in  the 
Ethiopic  Psalter,  as  published  by  Ludolf  in 
1701.  When  the  Apocryphal  writings  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  books  at  the  Reformation, 
the  Prayer  of  Manasses  was  placed  between  Bel 
ami  the  Dragon  and  Maccabees. 

Du  Pin  (I.  c.)  asserts  that  the  Latin  fathers 
have  often  cited  this  prayer ;  but  the  earliest  refer- 
ence to  it  which  we  know  of  is  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (§  12),  attributed  to  Clemens  Ro- 
manus,  but  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  a 
work  of  the  fourth  century.  In  this  work  (ii.  22) 
the  prayer  is  cited  as  if  it  were  an  integral  portion 
of  the  book  of  Chronicles,  together  with  some  tra- 
dionary  accounts  of  the  nature  of  his  imprison- 
ment in  shackles  of  iron,  and  of  his  miraculous 
release :  which  are  also  alluded  to  in  the  Tar 
gum  on  Chronicles.  It  was  held  to  be  genuine 
by  the  author  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Pharisee 
and  Publican,  in  the  works  of  Chrysostom  (i.  6) ; 
bv  Anthony  the  Monk  (ii.  94) ;  Theodore  Sru- 
d'ita  (Serm.  Catechet.  93);  Theophanes  Ceramyeus 
(Homil.  ii.  and  lvi.)  ;  Freculfus,  and  George  Syn 
cellus,  and  George  the  Sinner,  in  their  Chronicles , 
also  by  Suidas  (Lexicon,  s.  v.  Mava<T<rr)s),  who 
cites  the  commencement,  Kupte  irafT^Kparwo, 
k.  t.  A.,  and  by  Anastasius  Sinaita  (in  Psalm,  vi.). 
By  several  of  these  writers  it  is  called  a  hymn. 
or  hymn  of  prayer  (irpocrevxh^  rys  ffivs)t  which 
was  sung  in  the  churches — a  statement  corrobo- 
rated by  its  position  in  the  Codex  Alexandrine. 
The  modem  Greeks  still  place  it  in  their 
Psalter  along  with  the  other  hymns  (Leo  Alia) i us, 
De  lib.  Ecclesiast.  Gracorum,  p.  62).  It  was 
printed  in  Greek  in  \ho  Apostolical  Constitution* 
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in  1563,  and  in  the  Apostolical  Fathers  of  Cote- 
lerius  in  1672.  The  learned  Fabricius  reprinted 
it  at  Leipdo  in  16(Jl,  together  with  the  books  of 
Wisdom,   Sirach,    Judith,    and   Tobit.      He    also 

tublished  metrical  versions  of  it  in  Greek  and 
,atin,  one  of  which  had  previously  appeared  in 
1598  ;  and  there  had  been  a  Latin  metrical  ver- 
sion published  by  Claudius  Kspencams  at  Paris, 
in  1566.  It  appeared  in  the  Greek  Apocrypha, 
Frankfort,  1694,  and  homiletic  expositions  of  it 
were  given  to  the  public  by  John  Forster,  George 
Albert,  and  others.  (See  Fahricii  Bibliath.  Grcec. 
lib-in.  cap.  29,  p.  740,  or  Harles's  edit.  cap.  xiv. 
vol.  3,  p.  732). 

It  is  entitled  *  The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  king 
of  Judah,  when  he  was  holden  captive  in  Ba- 
bylon,' and  had  doubtless  its  origin  from  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  12,  13:  '  And  when  he  was  in  Babylon 
in  affliction,  he  besought  the  Lord  his  God  .  .  . 
and  prayed  unto  him;'  and  verse  18,  '  Now  the 
rest  of  the  acU  of  Mana*seh,  and  Ids  prayer  unto 
God  .  .  .  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book 
of  the  kin^s  of  Isiael  ;'  and  verse  19,  '  His  prayer 
also,  and  how  God  was  entreated  of  him  .... 

behold,  they  aie  written  among  the 

sayings  of  the  seers.' 

This  prayer,  however,  not  being  found  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  not  being  cited  by  the  more  eminent 
fathers,  nor  contained  in  any  of  the  catalogues  of 
ancient  councils,  has  not  been  received  in  the 
church  as  genuine  or  canonical.  It  is  classed  in 
the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England, 
among  the  '  other  books  read  by  the  church  for 
example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners  ;'  but 
the  church  of  Rome  clashes  it  with  3rd  and  4th 
KmIhis  [Esjdkas],  removing  it  to  the  end  of  the 
Bible,  and  rejecting  it  from  the  deutero-canonical, 
as  well  as  from  the  proto-canonical  books.  Dent 
(Theoloyia,  vol.  ii.  p.  91,  Quaest.  vi.,  N.  61) 
slates  that  the  church  places  those  books,  together 
with  3rd  and  4th  Maccabees,  among  the  Apo- 
crypha, as  she  did  not  lind  a  sufficiently  cer- 
tain tradition  respecting  them.  He  classifies  the 
Apocrvpha  as  consisting  of  books  positively  Apo- 
cryphal, or  condemned,  and  neyatively  Aj/ocry- 
phal,  that  is,  neither  approved  nor  rejected.  'The 
latiei  may  becouM!  canonical  When  the  church's 

doubt-,  are  u-moved.  at  ■  as  the  case  oft  he  deutero- 
canonical     book-.'     [  !)ll  '!  I.UO-CANONICAI,].       'A 

positively  Anocryjihal  book  can  never  become 
canonical,  although  a  canonical  book  may  be- 
come apocryphal.' 

The  prayer  of  M  masses  abounds  in  pious  sen- 
timents. Mr.  HoffM  TfUtVOj.  vol.  ii.)  describes 
it  BJ  not  unworthy  of  the  occasion  on  which  it 
is  pretended  to  have  been  composed.  l)u  Pin 
(nt  sup,'  it  though  not  very  eloquent, 

it  is  full  of  good  tlwughtfc     Bishop  <       •)    ticho* 

■  ie  ihst.  oj  tlr  Canon}  cites  n  passage  front 
it,1  Bepstitance  is  not  for  tn^  juat.but  (or  emu 
ners,   u  I  eat  n    a  n  teniblance  to  Matt.  ix.  13. 

M  vNDitAKh.     jl)«  naiM.1 

ll'AMKH.     I  Weights  A  Mr.  i.«ukks.] 

MANN  \.        Mms,  2.) 

HA  NO  \\\,  fall  .i     ffl  imson  [SaiMaw}. 

IftANSL  W  kit.    [I;...  .»  Ri  n  no 

mam  b<  RIFTS,  mm. i<  \i      TbH 

eitli<-r  1  Letireti  or  Gr  s  ail  treat  of  th.-m 

bjbbj  ksntel  v       I .  .I.'v.  i-u  Mss  ., : 

tiynayoytw  roll     \     u  - ,  ,i  ,  .  (  n  \  ;  .,                    irate 
Sr  SJMIM 
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(a.)  The  synagogue  rolls  contain  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  appointed  sections  of  the  prophets,  oi 
the  book  of  Esther,  which  last  is  used  only  at  the 
Feast  of  Purim.    The  three  aie  never  put  together; 
but  are  written  on  separate  rolls.    They  are  in  the 
Chaldee    or    square    Hebrew    character,    without 
vowels  and  accents,  accompanied  u  ith  the  puncta 
extraor  din  aria,  and  having   he  unusual  1'oims  of 
certain  consonants.     The  parchment  is  prepared  in 
a  particular  manner  by  the  hands  of  Jews  only\ 
and  made  from  the  hides  of  clean  animals,  which, 
when  duly  wrought,  are  joined  together  by  thongs 
made  out  of  the  same  material.      They  are  then 
divided   into  columns,  the  breadth  of  which  must 
not  exceed    half  their   length.     These   columns, 
whose  number   is   prescribed,   must   be  of  equal 
length  and  breadth  among  themselves,  and   con- 
tain  a  certain  number  of  lines,  each  line  having 
no  more  than  three  words.     TheTalmud  contains 
stiict   roles  concerning  the  material,  the  colour, 
the  ink,  letter*,  divisions,  writing-instrument,  &c  , 
which  are  closely  followed,  especially  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch.     These    rules    are   exti acted    from    tlx 
Talmud,   and    translated    in   Adler's    Juda>orum, 
Codicis   Sacri  rite  scribendi  leges  ad  rccte   asti- 
mandos   Codices   Mamiseriptoe   avtiquos  perve- 
tcrcs.     Ex  libello  Talmitdico  in    Laiinum  con- 
versas  ct   o.diwtatimtibus  necessariis  ex/  licatas, 
emditis    cxaminandas    tradit,    &c,   Hamburgh, 
1779,  8vo.     The  minuteness  of  such   regulations 
renders  it  a  most  irksome  task  f  .r  the  sopher  ot 
scribe  to  write  out  a  synagogue  roll.      The   revi- 
sion  of  the  Torah,  as  the  synagogue  roll  is  often 
called,   must    l>e    undertaken   within    thirty   days 
after    its    transcription,    else    it    is   unlit    for    use. 
Three  mistakes  dn  one  side  or  skin  are  allocable; 
but  should  there  Ue  four,  or  should   there  happen 
to  be  an  error  in  the  epeH  and  close  sections  of  me 
law  ;   in   the  ]x>sition  of  the  songs  in   Exodus  <  h. 
v.,  and    Deuteronomy  ch.  xxxii.,    which    are  the 
only  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  written  ill  poetical 
lines,  then  the  whole  copy  is  worthless.      The  great 
beauty    of  penmanship  exhibited    in    these  syna 
gogue   Copies    has    been    always   admired.      They 
are  taken  from  authentic  exemplars,  without  the 
slightest  deviation   or  correction.     They  seldom 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Christians,  since,  as  soon  ;is 
they  cease  to  be  employed    in  the  ByiingOgUe,  they 

are  either  buried  or  caiefully  laid  aside,  lest  they 
should  be  profaned  by  coming  into  the  possession 
of  Gentiles 

(o.i  Private  Mss.  are  written  partly   in  the 
square  or  Ch<  .  acter,  partly  in  the  I 

hniKiil.     The\  me  h.hl   in   f-r, 
the  synagogue  rolls,  and  are  wonl  to  l>e  dehnmi- 
natrd  profane  (peettlitn)      Then  fqrm  it  entirely 

arbiiiary.  T:  I  J  B  e  n  Folio,  quarto,  octa\o.  aid 
duodecimo.     ( >i  tin  se  m  fitfefi  in  the  square  rhn- 

number  are  on  parchuw  nt, 
on  pai  'i.      l .k  i  i  the  letters  is  alwax  i  black, 

but  the  vowel   points  aie  usually   written  with  ink 

of  a  d  fferent  coloui  bom  that  of  the  consort 

Initial  WOrdl  and   lrtt<i»  an-  In  nttetltl  y  den  \ 

with  L-"hi  and  >.ii\<  i  colours.     The  prow  par 

air.ii/'  il  in  (  •  i  1  n  »  m- 

ire  \\  itio  nt  c>  Inn  nt      The 
columns  ire  not  I  w  rtli  tlie  H<  l  r-  m 

t«  \t  ah  •  eutly  ndded,  which 

it  either  written  rr  i4 

\  •  i  >•«,  oi   ill  a  <  .  liinui  l>\    i'«i  It',  <r  in    ll 
in  a  imal  <i  <  b.u.u  in       I    i    numlier  ot   1  iw«  ia 
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not  prescribed  by  the  Talmud.  The  upper  and 
lower  margin  are  filled  with  the  Great  Masora, 
And  some!  imes  with  a  Rabbinical  commentary  ; 
as  also  with  prayers,  psalms,  and  the  like.  The 
external  margin  is  for  corrections,  scholia,  vari- 
ations, notices  of  the  haphtaroth  (sections  from 
the  prophets),  parashoth  (sections  from  the  law), 
the  commentaries  of  the  Rabbins,  &c.  &c.  The 
inner  margin,  or  that  between  the  columns,  is 
occupied  with  the  little  Masora.  The  single 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  spaces,  except  the  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  v/hich 
are  written  continuously.  The  sections  of  the 
law  and  prophets  are  generally  marked.  In  the 
MSS.  of  different  countries  the  books  are  differ- 
ently arranged.  These  copies  generally  pass 
through  various  hands  before  they  are  finished. 
The  consonants  proceed  from  the  sopher  or  scribe. 
When  the  same  person  writes  both  consonants  and 
vowels,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  he  never  makes 
them  at  the  same  time ;  the  former  are  finished 
hefore  he  begins  to  append  the  latter.  The  K'ris 
in  the  margin  uniformly  proceed  from  the  vowel- 
writer.  It  is  probable  (hat  these  copies  were  in  no 
instance  made  by  Christians. 

Although  the  square  character  be  employed  in 
all  the  MSS.  of  which  we  have  spoken,  yet  it  has 
varieties.  The  Jews  themselves  distinguish  in  the 
synagogue  rolls,  1.  the  7am  letter,  with  sharp  cor- 
ners and  perpendicular  coronulae,  used  among  the 
German  and  Polish  Jews;  2.  the  Velshe  letter, 
more  modern  than  the  Tarn,  and  rounder,  with 
corouuls,  particularly  found  in  the  sacred  copies 
of  the  Spanish  and  Oriental  Jews. 

The  age  of  Hebrew  MSS.  is  not  easily  deter- 
mined. It  is  true  that  they  often  contain  sub- 
scriptions giving  an  account  of  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  and  the  name  of  the  scribe,  or 
also  of  the  possessor.  But  these  accounts  are 
often  ambiguous,  and  occasionally  incorrect. 
Where  they  are  altogether  wanting,  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  discover  the  age.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  character  of  the  writing,  the  colour  of  the  ink, 
the  quality  and  yellowness  of  the  parchment,  the 
absence  of  the  Mitsora,  of  the  vowel-points,  of  the 
unusual  letters,  &c.  have  been  chiefly  rested  upon. 
Still,  however,  such  particulars  are  uncertain 
marks  of  age. 

The  oldest  Hebrew  MS.  at  present  known  be- 
longs to  a.d.  1106  (No.  154  of  Kennicott).  It  is 
true  that  some  others  are  supposed  to  be  older, 
but  simply  by  conjecture.  As  far  as  certainty  is 
concerned,  this  is  certainly  the  oldest.  Loehnis 
(Gruudziige  der  Biblischen  Hermeneutik  und 
Kritik,  Giessen,  18.39)  affirms  that  some  reach 
as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century,  an  assertion 
grounded  merely  on  the  conjecture  of  De  Rossi 
and  Kennicott.  So  much  uncertainty  attaches  to 
the  internal  marks  adopted  by  these  two  Hebraists, 
that  the  ages  to  which  they  assign  several  Hebrew 
MSS.  are  quite  gratuitous.  No  Hebrew  MS. 
possessing  an  indubitably  accurate  register  of  its 
antiquity,  goes  farther  back  than  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury (see  the  third  section  of  Tychsen's  Tentamen 
de  variis  Codicum  llebraicorum  Vet.  Test.  MSS. 
qeneribus,  <5fc,  Rostock,  177*2,  <Svo.,  in  which  the 
learned  writer  examines  the  marks  of  antiquity 
assumed  by  Simon,  Jablonski,  Wolf,  Houbigant, 
Kennicott,  and  I.ilienthal,  and  shows  that,  the 
iiasura  alone  X  a  certain  index  for  determining 
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the  age  and  goodness  of  Hebrew  MSS. ;  ihe  sam# 
writer's  Beurtheilung  der  Jahrzahlcn  in  den 
Hebrceisch- Biblischen  Handschrijten,  Rostock. 
1786,  8vo.,  in  which  the  mode  of  deteimining  the 
age  of  MSS.  adopted  by  Kennicott,  Bruns,  and 
De  Rossi,  is  rejected  ;  and  Schnurrer's  Disaer- 
tatio  Inaugural  is  de  Codicum  Heoraorxim  Vet. 
Test,  cetate  difficidter  deter minanda,  Tubingen, 
1772,  4to.,  and  reprinted  in  his  Dissertatwnet 
Philologico-Criticce,  Gotha  and  Amsterdam,  1790, 
8vo). 

Private  MSS.  written  in  the  Rabbinical  cha* 
racter  are  much  more  recent  than  the  preceding ; 
none  of  them  being  older  than  500  years.  They 
are  on  cotton  or  linen  paper,  in  a  cursive  cha- 
racter, without  vowel-points  or  the  Masora,  and 
with  many  abbreviations. 

The  MSS.  found  among  the  Chinese  Jews  are 
partly  synagogue  rolls,  partly  private  copies, 
whose  text  does  not  differ  from  the  Masoretic. 
The  Pentateuch  of  the  Malabar  Jews  brought 
from  India  to  England  by  the  late  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan, and  described  by  Mr.  Yeates,  resembles 
on  the  whole  the  usual  synagogue  rolls  of  the 
Jews,  except  that  it  is  written  on  red  skins.  Its 
text  is  the  Masoretic,  with  a  few  unimportant 
deviations. 

Eight  exemplars  ate  celebrated  among  the 
Jews  for  their  correctness  and  value.  They  are 
now  lost,  but  extracts  from  them  are  still  pre- 
served. From  Jewish  writings,  and  from  the 
margin  of  some  MSS.,  where  a  reference  is  made 
to  them,  we  learn  that  they  were  highly  prized 
for  their  singular  accuracy.  They  formed  the 
basis  of  subsequent  copies.  They  are — 1.  The 
codex  of  Hillel ;  2.  The  Babylonian  codex, 
3.  The  codex  of  Israel ;  4.  An  Egyptian  codex ; 
5.  Codex  Sinai;  6.  The  Pentateuch  of  Jericho; 
7.  Codex  Sanbuki ;  8.  The  book  Taggin.  For 
a  more  copious  account  of  Hebrew  MSS.  we  refer 
to  Eichhorn's  Einleitung  (Introduction),  vol.  ii. ; 
Kennicott's  Dissertatio  generalis ;  Walton's  Pro- 
legomena to  the  Polyylott,  which  have  been  sepa 
rately  edited  by  Dathe  and  Wrangliam  ;  Tych- 
sen's Tentamen ;  De  Rossi's  Variec  Lectione* 
Vet.  Test.  &c. ;  and  his  Scholia  critica  in  V.  T. 
libros,  &c. ;  De  Wette,  Lehrbuch  der  Historisch- 
Kritischen  Einleitung ;  and  Davidson's  Lecture* 
on  Biblical  Criticism,  in  which  last  the  best 
books  are  pointed  out. 

II.  We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  MSS.  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  Those  that  have  descended 
to  our  time  are  either  on  vellum  or  piper.  The 
oldest  material  was  the  Egyptian  papyrus;  but 
even  so  early  as  the  fourth  century,  the  New 
Testament  was  written  on  the  skins  of  animals. 
This  writing  material  continued  in  use  till  the 
eleventh  century,  when  paper  began  to  be  em- 
ployed. Till  the  tenth  century,  MSS.  were 
usually  written  in  capital  or  uncial  letters  ;  then 
the  cursive  character  came  into  use.  The  most 
ancient  copies  have  no  divisions  of  words,  being 
written  in  a  continued  series  of  lines.  Accents, 
spirits,  and  iota  subscript,  are  also  wanting. 

The  whole  New  Testament  is  contained  in 
very  few  MSS.  Trauscribe'rs  generally  divided 
it  into  three  parts ;  the  first  containing  the  four 
Gospels  ;  the  second,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  anci 
the  Epistles;  the  third,  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John.  The  greatest  number  of  MSS.  are  thoae 
which  have  the  four  Gospels,  because  they  were 
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most  frequently  read  in  the  churches.  Those 
containing  the  Acts  and  epistles  are  also  nu- 
merous. Such  as  have  the  booV  of  Revelation 
aione  are  extremely  few,  because  it  was  seldom 
read  in  public. 

Greek  codices  are  not  often  complete  in  all 
their  parts.  They  have  many  chasms.  Again, 
some  contain  merely  detached  portions  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  sections  appointed  to  be  read 
on  certain  days  in  the  churches.  Hence  such 
codices  are  called  avayvcvaeis  or  avayvoocr^ara  in 
Greek ;  and  in  Latin  lectionaria.  Those  con- 
taining lessons  from  the  Gospels  are  called  evan- 
gelistaria  ;  while  such  as  were  taken  from  the 
Acts  and  epistles  were  denominated  Trpa£air6cr- 
roAoi. 

Several  MSS.  are  accompanied  with  a  Latin 
translation  interlined,  or  in  a  parallel  column. 
Such  have  been  called  bilingues,  or  Grce  o-Latini. 

We  diall  now  advert  to  the  uncial  MSS.  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  to  those  usually  quoted  in 
the  examination  of  the  controverted  passage  1 
John  v.  7.  The  former  are  marked  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  A,  B,  C,  &c. 

A.  Codex  Alexandrinus,  presented  by  Cyril 
Lucar,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards 
of  Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  contains  the  whole  Bible, 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
three  folios,  and  the  New  Testament  in  one.  It 
has  various  chasms.  A  fac-simile  of  the  New 
Testament  |>ortion  was  published  by  Dr.  Woide, 
in  a  (olio  volume,  London,  17^G.  Mr.  Baber 
of  the  British  Museum  executed  the  Old  Testa- 
tnent  in  the  same  manner,  in  four  folio  volumes, 
London,  1819.  This  MS.  was  probably  written 
at  Alexandria,  and  belongs  to  the  tilth  century. 

B.  Codex  J'aticamis,  120!),  in  the  Vatican 
Library  at  Rome,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,.  It  is  defective  in  several  places ; 
and  portions  have  been  supplied  by  a  modem 
band.  Bug  has  prove. I  tint  it  belongs* to  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  In  regard  to  the 
internal  value  of  its  readings,  it  is  probably 
superior  to  the  Codes  Alex.mdrinus. 

C.  Codex  regitUj  or  Epkraemi.  This  is  a 
rescript  or  palimpsest  MS.,  i.e.  the  ancient  wiit- 
ing  lias  beeii  erased  to  make  room  for  some  other. 
The  works  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian  were  over  the 

inal.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  cha- 
racter of  what  w as  fust  written  on  tbe  parchment, 
and  washing  off  the  latter  letters,  it  was  found 
th.it  t  <•  MS.  contained  originally  the  Old  and 
.\  •  T  M  nents  in  (>ieek.  In  many  places  it 
is  so  failed  ■!•>  to  be  illegible.  There  are  nurne- 
i  ii-,  in  it.  Sevei  d  fonbi  of  words  seem 
to  indicate  that  if  was  written  in  Egypt  :  it  pro- 
i  d/1  y  belongs  to  I         -  inu  is  now  in 

the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  is  marked  9. 

1).     Codex    Canto. 
Ms     •  u  jiresented,  in  1581,  to  I  he  Universil 
Cambridge,  by  Theodore    Beza      It    is   a   Orei 

the  fuu i  t  >  iid  the  \<  tn  of  the 

Apostles,  with  ■  lingh    I  the  Catholic 

epiat  t        I  probably  the 

tor\ ,  ili.  i  .•   as-i    neil    it  n>    the   fifth 

Kipling,    II  i   th  nk    lint    it 

Written         1         '  .   I     I    - 

r««u«)i.H  i.  of  Fran i  <•, 

*h,>  ■  *  itliout  weight.   (  iednei  a 

Uie  hit  in  o|  inion,as  far  na  1 1  >«-  MS.  is  concerned; 
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while  he  thinks  that  the  text  is  of  Jewish-Chris- 
tian origin,  and  attributes  it  to  Palesline.  Great 
diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  lesjiecting  the 
quality  of  its  readings.  Bishop  Miduleton,  at 
the  end  of  his  work  on  the  Gre^k  article,  depre- 
ciated it.  Matthsei  had  done  so  before.  Both 
have  unduly  lessened  its  value.  Dr.  Kipling 
published  a  fac-simile  of  it  at  Cambridge,  1793, 
2  vols,  folio. 

D.  Claromontamts,  or  Regius,  107,  a  Greek- 
Latin  copy  of  Paul's  epistles,  marked  with  the 
same  letter  of  the  alplwbet  as  the  preceding,  hut 
containing  a  different  part  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  at  present  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  :  it 
probably  belongs  to  the  eighth  century. 

E.  Codex  Basileen8:ss — This  MS.  has  many 
chasms,  and  several  parts  of  it  have  been  written 
by  a  more  recent  hand  than  the  rest.  It  contains 
the  Gospels,  and  belongs  to  the  ninth  century. 

E.  Laudianns,  having  once  belonged  to  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
It  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  a  Latin 
version,  and  wants  from  xx\  i.  29  to  xxviii.  26. 
This  MS.  belongs  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  was  published  by  Thomas  Hearne  at 
Oxford  in  1713,  octavo. 

E.  Sanger?nanensis. — This  is  a  Greek-Latin 
MS.  of  Paul's  epistles,  but  a  copy  of  the  Claro- 
nionlanus,  with  various  corrections.  It  belongs 
to  the  eleventh  century. 

F.  Codex  Boretli,  containing  the  four  Gospels. 
It  has  been  collated  no  farther  than  Luke  x. 

F.  Coislinianns,  a  MS.  containing  jiart  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  Acts  ix.  24,25.  It  belongs 
to  the  seventh  century. 

F.  Aittjunsis. — This  is  a  Greek-Latin  MS.  of 
Paul's  epistles,  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  It  belongs  to  the  tenth 
century. 

G.  Ihirleianus,  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
is  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  but  with  many 
chasms.     It  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century. 

G.  AngeUcus. —  \  Ms.  coutainii  g  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  with  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  epis- 
tles, belonging  to  the  Angi  I  lean  Lima  j  at  Rome. 
it  is  a-,  old  as  the  ninth  century.  In  the  Pauline 
epistle-,  it  is  marked  1. 

d.  Boerneriahus,  a  Greek  Ms.  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  with  an  interlineai  Latin  version!  now 
in  the  Electoral  L  br&ry  at  Dresden.  It  wants 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  probably  Ih-Io 
to  the  ninth  century.  The  characters  slum  .m 
approach  to  the  cui  • 

II.  \\'<>!jii\\,  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  with 
many  chasms.  It  brio:  eleventh  century. 

II.  Miitt'm  nsU  — T  titaiua  I 

of  tin-  Apostles  written  in  lite  ninth  century:  but 

i.  I— v.  2\  were  added   in  nth 

uryj  and   xxyii.  1  t  I,  in  die  .1.  \.  nth 

ir)       Wit    the  Cat  ■      ■'.,.•• 

the  Pauline),  written"  in  cUi  ,        aid 

H.    Coisiinio      ••       I  fi  .14 

in-  nt.,  of  the  Pauline  1        ■  .   w  hicli  liai  ••  1   •  :> 

nrinte  I  bj   tfontfauj  on   In  I  Coie 

\         .         ■      Ii  1   To   the 
sixth 

J.    '  I 

■    and    John's    fi  I'.     lie- 

...    I 

K  .'.illy 
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now  Regius,  63,  a  MS.  containing  the  Gospels. 
It  belongs  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  probably 
the  latter,  and  lias  been  fully  collated  and  de- 
scribed by  Scholz  at  the  end  of  his  Cutcb  Criticce, 
Ito.,  Heidelberg.  1 S20.  See.  however,  Schulz  in 
the  prolegomena  to  Giiesbach,  vol.  i. 

L.  Regius,  62. — This  MS.  contains  the  four 
Gospels,  with  several  mutilations.  It  is  of 
Egyptian  origin,  as  Giiesbach  has  proved;  and 
belongs  to  the  ninth  century. 

M.  Regius,  4S,  containing  the  Gospels,  and 
belonging  to  the  tenth  century. 

N.  Vindobonensis  Ccesareus. — This  fragmen- 
tary MS.  contains  only  Luke  xxiv.  13-21  and 
39-49.     It  belongs  to  the  seventh  century. 

O.  Monkfalconii,  a  MS.  containing  Luke 
xviii. 

P.  Guelpherbytanus,  a  codex  rescriptus,  con- 
taining fragments  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  be- 
longing to  the  sixth  century. 

Q.  Guelpherbytanus,  also  a  rescript  MS.,  con- 
taining fragments  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and 
John,  and  belonging  to  the  sixth  century.  These 
two  MSS.  were  published  and  described  by 
Knittel  in  1763. 

R.  Tubingensis — This  fragment,  containing 
John  i.  38-50,  has  been  published  by  Reuss.  It 
belongs  to  the  seventh  century. 

S.  Vaticanus,  351. — This  MS.  contains  the 
Gospels,  and  belongs  to  the  tenth  century. 

T.  The  Borgian  fragment,  part  of  a  Coptic- 
Greek  MS.  brought  from  Egypt.  It  contains 
John  vi.  28-67  ;  vii,  6 — viii.  31.  It  was  printed- 
by  Oieorge  in  1789,  and  belongs  to  the  fourth  or 
ni;)ie  probably  the  fifth  century. 

U.  A  MS.  of  the  Gospels  in  St.  Mark's  Library, 
Venice.      It  belongs  to  the  tenth  century. 

V.  Mosquensis,  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  be- 
longing to  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at 
Moscow.  It  wants  some  parts  of  Matthew,  and 
from  John  vii.  39  is  written  in  cursive  characters 
of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  the  first  part  belongs  to 
the  ninth  century. 

W.  Regius,  a  fragment  containing  Luke  ix. 
36-47;  x  12-22;  and  belonging  to  the  eighth 
century. 

X.  Laudshutensis. — This  MS.  contains  the 
four  Gospels,  but  with  numerous  chasms  and  some 
supplements.  It  belongs  most  probably  to  the 
tenth  century. 

Y.  Barberinus,  a  fragment  in  the  library  of 
Cardinal  Barberini  at  Rome,  containing  John 
xvi.  4  — xix.  28.    It  belongs  to  the  ninth  century. 

Z.  Dublmensis,  a  rescript,  exhibiting  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  It 
was  published  in  fac-simile  by  Dr.  Barrett  (Dub- 
lin, 1801,  4to.),  and  belongs  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. , 

T.  Vaticanus. — This  fragment  contains  Mat- 
thew xix.  6-13;  xx.  6-22;  xx.  29— xxi.  19.  It 
belongs  to  the  seventh  century. 

A.  Sangallensis.—TWis  is  a  Greek-Latin  MS. 
of  the  Gospels,  made  by  the  monks  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Gallen.  It  was  published  by  Retti- 
gius  at  Turin,  in  1836,  and  belongs  to  the  ninth 
century. 

Such  are  the  uncial  MSS.  hitherto  collated. 
Those  wriiten  in  the  cursive  character  are  de- 
icribeu  in  the  large  critical  editions  of  Wetstein, 
Giiesbach,  and  Scholz;  and  in  the  Introduction 
of  Michaelis,  up  to  the  period  when  it  was  pub- 
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lished.     The  other  Introductions  contain  descrip 
tions  of  several,  but  not  all  the  MSS. 

Three  cursive  MSS.  deserve  mention,  frow 
their  connection  with  the  much-disputed  passage 
1  John  v.  7,  which  they  are  usually  quoted  as 
containing.  As  they  are  written  in  cursive  letters 
they  are  not  older  than  the  tenth  century. 

1.  The.  Codex  Montf  rtianus,  or  Dub/inensis 
belonging  to  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  It  was  quoted  by  Erasmus,  under  the 
title  of  Codex  Britannicus.  It  is  written  on 
paper  in  12mo.  size,  and  could  not  have  been 
made  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  It  follow? 
the  Vulgate  very  closely,  not  only  in  the  insertion 
of  the  much-disputed  verse,  but  in  other  passage* 
of  a  remarkable  character. 

2.  The  Codex  Ravianus,  or  Berolinensis. — 
This  MS.  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  forgery 
copied  in  the  greater  part  of  it  from  the  Greel. 
text  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  and  the  third 
edition  of  Stephens.  It  has  even  their  typogra- 
phical errors.  It  was  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  has  no  critical  value  (see  Pap- 
pelbaum  s  Untersuchung  der  Ravischen  Griechi- 
schen  Handschrift  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Beilin, 
1785,  8vo. ;  and  his  subsequent  treatise,  enti- 
tled, Codicis  Manuscripti  N.  T.  Grcrci  Raviam 
in  Biblioth.  Reg.  Berol.  publica  asservati  exam  en, 
quo  ostenditur,  alteram  ejus  partem  majorem 
ex  editione  ComplidensL  alteram  minorem  ex 
editione  Rob.  Stephani  tertia  esse  descriptam, 
Beilin.  1796,  8vo  . 

3.  Codex  Ottobonianns  (298),  preserved  in 
the  Vatican.  This  MS.  contains  the  Acts  and 
epistles,  with  a  Latin  version.  Scholz  ascribes  it 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  no  critical  value, 
because  it  has  been  altered  in  many  cases  to 
correspond  with  the  Vulgate.  In  it  the  disputed 
text  is  found  in  a  different  form  from  the  com- 
mon reading.  Instead  of  in  heaven,  it  has  from 
heaven ;  and  instead  of  on  earth,  it  has  from  t/u 
earth. 

MSS  are  generally  divided  by  the  modeiT 
critics  of  Germany  into — 1.  Such  as  were  writter 
before  the  practice  of  stichometry,  a  mode  oi 
dividing  the  text  which  shall  be  explained  after 
wards.  2.  The  stichometrical.  3.  Those  written 
after  stichometry  had  ceased.  So  Hug  and  Dk. 
Wette  in  their  Introductions  to  the  New  Testa 
ment.  According  to  this  classification  A,  B;  an<* 
C  belong  to  the  first  class ;  D,  D,  &c  ,  to  t\v* 
second ;  and  by  far  the  greatest  number  to  tl>e 
third.  We  have  alluded  to  them  under  th*  t^o 
great  heads  of  uncial  and  cursive. 

In  examining  MSS.  and  comparing  then  jna- 
racteristic  readings,  it  is  not  easy  in  every  instance 
to  arrive  at  the  true  original  form  of  a  passage. 
Many  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  account 
— many  cautions  must  be  observed.  They  aie 
more  useful  in  detecting  interpolated  passages 
than  in  restoring  the  correct  reading. 

The  reading  of  an  older  MS.  is  preferable 
ceteris  paribus. 

In  determining  the  age  of  a  MS.  internal 
marks  have  been  chiefly  followed,  such  as  the 
form  of  the  letters,  the  divisions,  abbreviations, 
the  nature  of  the  lines,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  accents,  &c.  Tbese  particulars,  however,  ar< 
not  safe  criteria. 

Age  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the  vain* 
of  the  text  of  a  MS.     The  copyist  may  have  beec 
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guilty  of  negligence  or  inattention.  In  proportion 
Co  his  accuracy  or  carelessness  will  the  authority 
of  the  codex  he  greater  or  less. 

Again,  a  document  certainly  copied  from  one 
which  is  very  ancient,  will  have  greater  authority 
than  an  earlier  taken  from  another  of  no  great 
(antiquity.  Thus'  a  MS.  of  the  eighth  century 
may  have  heen  directly  copied  from  one  of  the 
fifth,  and  consequently  the  former  will  he  en- 
titled to  greater  estimation  than  one  belonging  to 
the  seventh  century  transcribed  from  one  of  the 
sixth. 

In  determining  the  value  of  a  codex,  it  is  usual 
ro  refer  to  the  country  where  it  was  written, 
fxriesbach  and  others  prefer  the  African  ;  Scholz, 
fhe  Constantinopolitaii.  With  respect  to  Hebrew 
MS^.,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  Spanish  are 
the  best.  The  Italian,  again,  are  superior  to  the 
fifiman.  The  reading  contained  in  the  greater 
number  of  MSS.  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  less 
number.  Mere  majority,  however,  is  not  a  safe 
Criterion.  A  majority  arising  from  independent 
sources,  or,  in  other  words,  of  those  belonging  to 
different  recensions,  can  alone  be  relied  on  as 
decisive.  But  here  critics  are  not.  agreed  as  to 
the  number  of  recensions  belonging  to  Greek 
MSS.  Some  have  proposed  four*  some  three, 
others  two.  Besides,  the  same  MS.  may  belong 
ti>  a  different  recension  in  different  parts  of  itself. 
In  others,  the  characteristic  readings  of  two  or 
three  recensions  are  mingled  together,  rendering 
it  difficult  to  determine  which  recension  or 
family  preponderates. 

Hebrew  MSS.  belong  to  one  and  the  same  re- 

ion.      It  is  true  that  some  have   distinguished 

n    into   Masorctic  and  /tnte-masoretic ;   but 

fh«  existence  of  the  latter  is  a  mere  fiction.     One 

'    family   alone,   viz.   the  Masoretic,  can  be 

distinctly  traced. — S.  D. 

M  \n\   (ftyO;  Sept.   Maw»/),   8  town  in  the 

tribe  of  .ludah  ('Josh.  XV,  55),  which   gave   name 

to   a   w'ddenn'ss   where    David   hid    himself   from 

.  mi  'I   around  which   the  churl  i-,h  Xahal   had 

>  possessions  (1  Sam.   xxiii.  24,  2")  :    xxv.  2). 

Jerome  places  it  to  the  east  of  Daruma(0;io/?i«sl. 

».  v.   Maun).      The  name  does  not    occur   in   mo- 

derfi  rimes,  and  Dr.  Robinson  regards  it  as  one 

of  tlie  -it--  first  identified  by  himself,     [rbj  and 

Mangles  were  in  the  neighbourhood  in  lsl*,  but 

did    not  detect   this  and   other  ancient    nan 

Robinson  funis  if   in   the   present   Main,  which   is 

'    seven   miles    south    by    <'ast    from    Hebron. 

Here    tliere    ii   a    conical    hill    about    21)0    feet 

high,  on    the  top   of  which    are    souu*  ruins  of  no 

•   extent,  consisting  of  foundations  of  hewn 

closure,  the  remains  iirohably  of 

tie, and  several  cisterns.     T  ■••  view 

n    ihe    sunimif  b.     This   is  Main. 

I  <•!  b  r  found  liere  «  Land  of  peasants  keep 

ing  tln*ir  fix  1.-.  .iiid    dwrllu.  '  ill  <  i   *->   amid   (he 
ruin-     ,:  '       I  n 

IfARAH      --7.    bitt0rn*»;    Sept    MaPd\ 

t        I 

•"  i  s a,  at   the 

pbj  i  :  bad  beea  crossed  by  them.      Iusji 

t:*i«  spot  they  pu><                   ithward   lui  ibree  days 

•  rater,    and   then    cami   to 

•  Veil,  tl ■#•    •  •  if    ■<>    b  ' 
lbir«fy  |                                      i  otild    not  drink   I 

The  w<  II  was  -  ill  d  Man  iiialitj  of 


its  waters.  This  name,  in  the  form  of  Amarah, 
is  now  borne  by  the  barren  bed  of  a  winter 
tot  rent,  a  little  beyond  which  is  still  found  a 
well  called  Howara,  the  bitter  waters  of  which 
answer  to  this  description.  Camels  will  drink 
it  ;  but  the  thirsty  Arabs  never  partake  of  it 
themselves;  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  water 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  which  they  cannot 
drink.  The  water  of  this  well,  when  first  taken 
into  the  mouth,  seems  insipid  rattier  than  bitter, 
but  when  held  in  the  mouth  a  few  seconds  it  be- 
comes exceedingly  nauseous.  The  well  rises 
within  an  elevated  mound  surrounded  by  sand- 
hills, and  two  small  date-trees  grow  near  it. 

The  Hebrews,  unaccustomed  as  yet  to  the 
hardships  of  the  desert,  and  having  been  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  their  full  of  the  best  water  in 
the  world,  were  much  distressed  by  its  scarcity 
in  the  region  wherein  they  now  wandered;  and  in 
their  disappointment  of  the  relief  expected  from 
this  well,  they  murmured  greatly  against  Moses 
for  having  brought  them  into  such  a  dry  wilder- 
ness, and  asked  him,  '  What  shall  we  drink  ]' 
On  ibis  Moses  cried  to  Jehovah,  who  indicated  to 
him  '  a  certain  tree,'  on  throwing  the  branches  of 
which  into  the  well,  its  waters  became  sweet  and 
fit  for  use.  The  view  which  has  been  taken  of  this 
transaction  by  the  present  writer  in  another  work 
(Pictorial  Hist,  of  Palestine,  pp.209,  210  I,  is 
here  introduced,  as  it  has  been  judged  satisfactory, 
and  as  no  new  information  on  the  subject  has 
since  been  obtained. 

'  The  question  connected  with  this  operation 
is — whether  the  effect  proceeded  from  fhe  in- 
herent virtue  of  the  free  in  sweetening  bad  water; 
or  that,  it  had  no  such  virtue,  and  that  the  effect 
was  purely  miraculous.  In  support  of  the  foro  er 
alternative,  it  may  be  asked  why  the  tree  should 
have  been  pointed  out  and  used  at  all.  unless  it 
had  a  curative  virtue V  And  to  this  fhe  answer 
rqay  be  found  in  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
God  manifests  a  purpose  of  working  even  his 
miracles  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  by 
which  he  governs  the  world,  and  for  that  pin 
disguising  the  naked  exhibition  of  supernatural 
power,  by  the  interposition  of  an  apparent  can-.-, 
while  yet  the  true  character  of  t lie   event   is    left 

indisputable,  by  the  utter  inadequacy  of  'he 
apparent  cause  to  produce,  by  itself,  the  resulting 
effect  This  tends  to  show  mat  the  tree,  »>r  por- 
tion of  it,  need  not  l*>  supposed,  from  the  mere 

fact  of  its  being  employed,  to  \\.i\e  had  an  in- 
herent   curative    viitue.      It    had    not    ne&SSarily 

any  suck  virtue ;  aud  that  it  positively  had  i.*ot 

such    viitue    m-cih*    to    follow,    or,    at    least,  to  he 

rendered  sjeore  than  probahle  by  the  coneklrra 

it,  in    the  scanty  ami   little  diversified  rj 
tation    of   thi.s    district,   any    such    vi  i  v    desirable 

\  irtur.s  in  ■  tree,  or  jkiit  of  a  tue.  could  scat 

have   been  undiscovered  besots)  the  Ubjm 
history, and  U  they  bad  hen   djs red,  < 

not    but     b.ne    Ih*'h    known    to    |fsjSSJ|  ;    and    the 

du  ine  indication  of  th  u'd  n  >t  h.n<- 

needful,      \  v*  qua) 

GO  at   tins   t  me   lit » t    made 
known,  il    i»    iiicn-dii,  .,    valuable   ■  di»- 

• ;  v  woul  !  •    ■  •  '-n  fbqgutien  ,  and 

it  i«  i  re  bad 

i.  •    the    kuowled  mj    ties    •»  . i <  It    could 

.ii  bad  water  drinkable;  »u». i  i;»r  i  hab*Uurti 

•if    fhr   de»crf    ha.  rWSJSSffSJU    U*e 
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knowledge  of  a  fact  which  would  have  been  so 
important  to  them,  but  have  not  discovered  it  in 
the  thiity-five  centuries  which  have  since  passed. 
This  is  shown  by  the  inquiries  of  travellers,  some 
of  whom  were  actuated  by  the  wish  of  finding  a 
plant  which  might  sunersede  the  miracle.  Burck- 
hardt  confesses  that,  after  numerous  inquiries,  he 
could  never  learn  that  the  Arabs  were  acquainted 
with  any  plant  or  tree  possessing  such  qualities  ; 
hut  he  regrets  that  he  omitted  to  make  this  in- 
quiry at  Marah  in  particular.  Lord  Lindsay, 
remembering  this  regret,  did  make  particular 
inquiiie,s  at  that  place.  "  I  asked  whether  they 
had  any  means  of  sweetening  bad  water,  and  he 
mentioned  the  maim,  a  gum  that  exudes  from 
the  tamarisk-free,  and  the  juice  of  the  ho?nr  berry. 
Tilie  homr  plant,  and  tar/ah,  or  tamarisk-tiee, 
grow  in  great  abundance  in  Wady  Gharandel. 
Tlie  former  bears  small,  red,  juicy  berries,  which 
they  squeeze  into  water  :  the  mann  has  a  strong 
aromatic  taste,  like  turpentine.  One  of  our 
guides  had  a  piece  of  it,  which  I  tasted  ;  they 
keep  it  in  casks,  melt  it  when  required,  and 
spread  it  on  their  bread  like  honey.  Some  have 
taken  it  for  the  miraculous  manna — too  absurd 
an  opinion  to  be  confuted.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  effect  produced  on  the  bitter  wafers 
of  Marah,  by  casting  in  the  tree,  shown  to  Moses 
by  the  Almighty  (or  '  something  of  a  tree,'  as  the 
Arabic  version  runs),  was  also  miraculous?  If 
not,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  mann  or  the 
homr  juice  may  have  been  the  specific  employed. 
The  homr  is,  however,  a  mere  shrub,  and  had  the 
whole  valley  for  miles  round  been  full  of  tarfah 
trees,  or  homr  bushes,  there  would  scarcely  have 
been  enough  to  sweeten  water  sufficient  for  such 
a  host  as  that  of  Israel.  Moreover,  the  Israelites 
were  here  within  a  month  after  the  institution  of 
the  Passover,  at  the  vernal  equinox,  whereas  the 
mann  harvest  does  not  take  place  till  June.  This 
alone,  I  think,  must  decide  the  question  in  favour 
of  the  miracle."'  This  traveller  goes  on  to  tell 
us  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  tree  in  question 
was  alvah.  whence  he  is  led  to  conclude,  from  the 
analogy  of  the  names,  that  it  might  be  identified 
•  with  the  species  of  acacia  to  which  the  Arabians 
give  the  name  of  elluf.  But  all  that  is  said  on 
this  point  goes  for  nothing,  as  it  happens  that  the 
tree  is  not  called  in  Hebrew  alvah,  nor  is  any 
name  given  to  it,  but  is  indicated  simply  as 
Y&  etz,  a  tree.  His  concluding  observation  is 
more  correct :  "  Whatever  the  tree  was,  it  can 
have  had  no  more  inherent  virtue  in  sweetening 
the  bitter  well  of  Marah,  than  the  salt  had,  which 
produced  the  same  effect,  when  thrown  by  Elisha 
into  the  well  of  Jericho  "  (Lindsay,  i.  263-5). 

'  This  leaves  little  to  be  said.  As  Lord  Lind- 
say proposed  his  question  to  an  Arab,  who  could 
not  apprehend  his  precise  object,  through  an  in- 
terpreter, who  probably  apprehended  it  as  little, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  answer  applies  to 
the  supposition  that  he  wanted  to  know  how  a 
cup  of  bad  water  might  have  its  unpalateableness 
disguised,  so  as  to  be  made  drinkable;  and  it  is 
much  the  same,  in  effect,  as  might  be  given  in 
this  country  to  a  similar  question,  u  Put  a  little 
rugar,  or  a  little  lemon-juice  into  it."  Probably 
the  Bedouins  use  both  of  the  articles  mentioned — 
being  a  sweet  and  an  acid — in  making  a  kind  of 
sherbet.  It  will  not  d>  to  think  of  the  Hebrew 
as  ■qtiflfzi  if?   the  juice  of  little  red  berries,  or  as 


mixing  up  a  vegetable  gum  in  the  well  of  Marah, 
even  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  either  could  hav« 
been  procured  tc  sweeten  water  enough  for  tlie 
thousands  of  Israel.  This,  therefore,  being  the 
only  case  in  which  the  Arabs  of  Sinai  have  been 
brought  to  mention  the  only  articles  known  to 
them  as  used  for  the  indicated  purpose,  does  the 
more  abundanlly  prove  that  they  know  no  tree 
answering  to  the  description  which,  without  the 
miracle,  it  woidd  be  necessary  to  require  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  dealings  with  the  Scripture 
miracles,  it  is  easier  to  understand  and  believe 
the  miracle  itself  than  the  best  explanations 
which  have  been  given. 

'  The  Jewish  writers,  generally,  are  so  far  from 
looking  for  any  inherent  virtues  in  the  "  tree," 
that  they,  contrariwise,  affirm  that  its  natural 
quality  was  rather  to  make  that  bitter  which  was 
sweet,  than  to  sweeten  that,  which  was  bitter. 
The  Targums  call  it.  the  bitter  tree  Ardiphne, 
which  most  of  the  Hebrew  interpreters  take  to 
signify  the  same  to  which  botanists  give  the  name 
of  Rhodo-dcphne,  the  rose-laurel.' 

MARANATHA.     [Anathema.] 

MARCHESHVAN  (j^TTlp  ;  Josephus,^n- 
tiq.  i.  3.  3,  M.apaovdvr}s ;  the  Macedonian  Alos) 
is  the  name  of  that  month  which  was  the  eighth 
of  the  sacred,  and  the  second  of  the  civil,  year  of 
the  Jews;  which  began  with  the  new  moon  ol 
our  November.  There  was  a  fast  on  the  6th,  in 
memory  of  Zedekiah's  being  blinded,  after  he 
had  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  his  sons  (2  Kings 
xxv.  7). 

This  month  is  always  spoken  of  in  the  Old 
Testament  by  its  numerical   designation;  except 

once,  when  it  is  called  Bui  (y-12,  1  Kings  vi.  38* 
Sept.   BoctA).     According  to  Kimchi,  Bui  is    a 

shortened  form  of  the  Hebrew  ?12\  '  rain,'  frorr. 

?D\  The  signification  of  rain-month  is  exactly 
suitable  to  November  in  the  climate  of  Palestine. 

Others  derive  it  from  ??2-  Benfey,  availing 
himself  of  the  fact  that  the  Palmyrene  inscrip- 
tions express  the  name  of  the  god  Baal,  accord- 
ing to  their  dialect ,  by  ^1  (as  TniOT,  'Ay\i&6~ 
\os),  has  ventured  to  suggest  that,  as  the  months 
are  often  called  after  the  deities,  Bui  may  have 
received  its  name  from  that  form  of.  Baal  (Monats- 
namen,  p.  182).  The  rendering  of  the  Sept.  might 
have  been  appealed  to  as  some  sanction  of  this 
view.  He  supposes  that  Marcheshvan  is  a  com- 
pound name,  of  which  the  syllable  mar  is  taken 
from  the  Zend  Ameretut,  or  its  later  Persian  form 
Mordad;  and  that  cheshvun  is  the  Persian  chezdn, 
'  autumn  :'  both  of  which  are  names  belonging  tc 
the  same  month  (/.  c.  p.  136.  sq.). — J.  N. 

MARESHAH  (H^ID  ;  Sept.  Mapiad),  a  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah  ^Josh.  xv.  14),  re-built  and 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  8).  The 
Ethiopians  under  Zerah  were  defeated  by  Asa  in 
the  valley  near  Mareshah  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9-13). 
It  was  laid  desolate  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  on  his 
march  from  Hebron  to  Ashdod  (1  Mace.  v.  65- 
68  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  8.  6).  Josephus  men- 
tions it  among  the  towns  possessed  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  th€ 
Syrians  {Antiq.  xiii.  15.  4);  but  by  Pompey  it 
was  restored  to  the  former  inhabitants,  and  at- 
tached to  the  province  of  Syria  (lb.  \\i.  4.  4N 
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Mwesa  was  among  the  towns  rebuilt  by  Gabinius 
(lb.  xiv.  5.  3^,  but  was  again  destroyed  by  the 
Parthians  in  their  irruption  against  Herod  (lb. 
xiv.  o.  3).  A  place  so  often  mentioned  in  his- 
tory must  have  been  of  considerable  importance; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  again 
rebuilt.  The  site,  however,  is  set  down  by  L'use- 
bius  and  Jerome  (Onornast.  s.  v.  Morasthi),  as 
within  two  miles  of  Elentheropolis,  but  the  direc- 
tion is  not  stated.  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Researches, 
ii.  422)  found,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the 
Bite  of  Eleutheropolis,  a  remarkable  tel,  or  artificial 
bill,  with  foundations  of  some  buildings.  As 
there  are  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity,  and  as 
the  site  is  admirably  suited  for  a  fortress,  this,  he 
supposes,  may  have  been  Mareshah. 

MARK  Person  op  Mark. — According  to 
ecclesiastical  testimonies  the  evangelist  Mark  is 
the  same  person  who  in  the  Acts  is  called  by  the 
Jewish  name  John,  whose  Roman  surname  was 
Marcus  (Acts  xii.  12,  25).  This  person  is  some- 
times called  simply  John  (Acts  xiii.  5,  13)  ;  and 
sometimes  Mark  (Acts  xv.  39). 

Mary,  Mark's  mother,  had  a  house  at  Jerusa- 
lem, in  which  the  Apostles  were  wont  to  assemble 
(Acts  xii.  12).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
(iv.  10,  11)  Mark  is  mentioned  among  the  assist- 
ants of  Paul,  and  as  being  one  of  the  converts  from 
Judaism.  From  this  passage  we  learn  also  that 
Mark  was  a  cousin  of  Barnabas,  which  circum- 
stance confirms  the  opinion  that  lie  was  of  Jewish 
descent.  It  was  probably  Rarnabas  who  fir<t  in- 
troduced him  to  Paul.  He  accompanied  Paul 
and  Barnabas  on  their  travels  as  an  assistant 
(Acts  xii.  25  ;  xiii.  5).  When  they  had  arrived 
in  Pamphylia,  Mark  left  them  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  from  which  city  they  had  set  out 
"Acts  xiii  13).  On  this  account  Paul  refusal  to 
ake  Mark  with  him  on  his  second  apostolical 
ouruey,  '  arid  so  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed 
until  Cyprus' (Acts  XV.  37-39)!  I'  seems,  how- 
ever, that  Maik,  at  a  later  period,  became  recon- 
ciled to  Paul,  lince,  according  to  Coloss.  iv.  10, 
and  Pliiletn.  24,  he  was  with  the  apostls)  during 
hs  fhst  captivity  at   Rome;   and  according  to 

2  Tim.  iv.   11,  he  was  :il>o  with    him    during    his 

second    captivity.     The    |>ai  in   Coloss 

proves  also  that  he  was  about  to  undertake  for 
Paul  a  journey  to  Col 

There  is  ,i  unanimous  ecclesiastical   tradition 
thai   Maik  was  the  companion  and  ip^.r\vfvTi}s 
of  Peter.     This  tradition  Is  the  more  credible 
the  New  Testament  ncA  contain  any  passage 

.hat  could  have  led  to  its  invention.     Bit     ,  ac- 
cording to  Acts  Kii.  12  P<  n  the  hahit  of 
visit              '  iend  at  the  house  of  Mark's  mother, 
i<-    may   perhaps  be  considered  as  the  spiritual 
father  of  Mark.   From  (be  works  of  Pai         1 
//    '    /.  cles.  iii.  39    it  appears  thai  Mark  could 
not  have  I"  en               disciple  of  Christ    H 
How  tha  0 
thai    M.uk  was  <               >■  seventy  dtw 

(  'In  ut,  is  i  ncoi  '  '  l  ).• 
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Peter  was  married,  and  from  Eusebius  (Hist. 
Eccles.  iii.  30)  that  he  had  children.  Hence  we 
may  well  refer  the  word  a-wenAe/tri)  to  the  wifeot 
the  Apostle,  and  understand  vius  to  mean  his  real 
son.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  alter  Paul 
had  quitted  the  scene.  Mark  should  have  united 
himself  to  Peter,  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  at  an  early  period  of  bis-life.  In 
case  that  Paul  is  not  considered  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  may  say  that  Timothy 
also  attached  himself  to  another  teacher  after  the 
death  of  that  apostle  (see  the  Commentaries  on 
Heb.  xiii.  23).  The  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
connection  between  Mark  and  Peter  is  so  old  and 
respectable,  that  it  cannot  be  called  in  question. 
It  first  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  t\ie  second 
century,  and  proceeds  from  the  presbyter  John 
(Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39);  it  afterwards  appears 
in  IrenaDus(^4f/u.  liar.  iii.  1.  1.  and  x.  6  :  in  Ter- 
tulliau  (Contra  Mart.  iv.  5)  ;  in  C!emen>  Ah  xan- 
drinus,  Jerome,  and  others.  .  The  question  arises, 
what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  expression  epfirj- 
V€vtt]S  Tlerpov.  which  is  employed  even  by  the  pres- 
byter John.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  Maik 
was  thereby  described  as  being  the  interpreter  of 
Peter,  who  was  said  to  be  tin  acquainted  with 
Greek.  This  opinion  was  entertained  l.\  Eich- 
horn,  Bertholdt,  and  Kuinoel.  But  Frifsche,  in 
his  Commentarhis  in  Marcum  XJC9U,  has  appealed 
to  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers  in  'order  to 
prove  that  Mark  was  called  (pfj.t]u(UTris:  because 
lie  wrote  down  what  Peter  taught  by  word  of 
mouth.  According  to  our  opinion,  Maik  was 
called  fpfMTivfvT-fis  because  he  was  the  assistant 
of  Peter,  and  either  orally  or  in  wr:fing  com- 
municated and  developed  what  Peter  taught. 
The  sense  in  which  the  ancients  employed  the 
word  interpres  may  be  clearly  understood  from 
the  passage  in  Jerome  (/*.' 'pistol 'a  cjtx.  ad  Ilcdi- 
biam.  cap.  xi.).  It  is  there  stated  that  although 
Paul  had  the  gift  of  various  languages,  as 
may  be  seen  from  1  Cor.  xiv.  18,  he  WOS  still 
not  able  'divinorum  senstrum  majesfatem  d 
Grseci  eloquii  explicare  sermone  ;'  that  ii,  '  ro 
express  the  majesty  of  divine  truth  in  a  si  fn.  nth- 
oratorical  (ireek  style' (comp.  BpitUtla  ad 
(ist, nn,  qusest  x.).  Jerome  adds,  '  H  abebal  ergo 
Titum  interpietem  j  sicut  et   beatus  Pet  r  us  Mar- 

cum.  enjus    Evangcliiim   P.tro  narrantr.    et    illo 

•cribente,  eOonposirum  est.  Dernuue  »t  duei 
epistolse  quse  ferJuntur  Petri,  > t  i  1 «»  intui 
raetere  discrepant,  itruchu*aque  verh  nun.  K.\ 
(pio  intelligimus  pro  necessitate  rerum,  dfv< 
cum  asum  interprets  bus/ — 'Therefore  be  had 
Tirol  i  i  a  secretary,  as  Ibe  blessed  Peter  had 
Mark,  i  Gospel  *  i  n*od   |,s  i.,m   , 

the  dictation    of   Peter.      Tie    i«, 

i   which    are  in    circulation   diflei    In  m    • 

other  in  character  and  style.     I! 

•  lied    l.y  circumstances   t<    i 
ploy  different 

It  is  quite  erident  that  in  this  passage  i'nIvi 
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Paul,  Mark,  the  disciple  and  secretary  (interpret) 
if  Peter,  transmitted  to  us  in  writing  what  Peter 
nad  preached.'  It  is  evident  that  Mark  is  here 
called  €p/j.r]i/evT7]s  without  reference  to  his  au- 
thorship. 

Easebi us  represents  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  15)  from 
the  later  life  of  Mark,  that,  he  was  with  Peter  at 
Rome.  Epiphanius  and  others  inform  us  that 
he  introduced  the  Gospel  into  Egypt,  founded  the 
church  at  Alexandria,  and  that  he  died  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Nero's  reign. 

The  Gospel  ok  Mark. — The  same  ancient 
authors  who  call  Mark  a  uad-r]Ti]s  (disciple)  and 
ffftijfeur^s  (secretary)  of  Peter,  state  also  that  he 
wrote  his  Gospel  according  to  the  discourses  of  that 
Apostle.  The  most  ancient  statement  of  this  fact 
is  that  of  the  presbyter  John  and  of  Papias,  which 
we  quote  verbatim  from  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii. 
39)  as  follows  :  MapKos  fx\v  €pjj.r)vevTr]s  Tlsrpov 
yevcixsvos,  oaa  £/j.vrnj.6vev(rev,  aKpifiws  iypatysv,  ov 
fxev  roi  ra£et  ra  uwti  rod  Xpiarou  %  Aex^eWa  ^ 
■n-paxdevra'  ovre  yap  iJKovcre  rod  Kvp>ov,  ovre 
TraprjKoXovOrjaev  aurw  varepou  Se,  ass  e<pr]V,  Ylerpu, 
lis  irpbs  ras  ^pe/as  eiroie?To-  ras  8i$a<TKaAlas,  d\\' 
ov%  wcrnep  auvra^iv  tcov  KvpiaKwu  iroiovixevos 
koyloiv.  "£lo~T6  ovdeu  7)fxapre  MapKos  ovtws  tvia 
ypar^as  us  aTre/j.viniiovevo'ev.  'Eubs  yap  iTroirjcraTo 
•npSvoiav,  rov  /J.r)dev  uv  iJKOvae  Trapa\iire7y,  tf 
•^fvarxo-Qai  ti  £v  avTois- — '  Mark  having  become 
secretary  to  Peter,  whatever  he  put  into  style  he 
wrote  with  accuracy,  but  did  not.  observe  the 
chronological  order  of  the  discourses  and  actions 
of  Cnrist,  because  lie  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a 
follower  or  the  Lord  ;  but  at  a  later  period,  as  I 
iiave  said,  wrote  for  Peter  to  meet  the  requisites 
of  instruction,  but  by  no  means  with  the  view  to 
furnish  a  connected  digest  of  the  discourses  of 
our  Lord.  Consequently  Mark  was  not  in  fault 
when  he  wrote  down  circumstances  as  he  recol- 
lected them  ;  for  he  had  only  the  intention  to  omit 
nothing  of  what,  he  had  heard,  and  not  to  mis- 
represent anything.'  Critics  usually  ascribe  all 
these  words  to  the  presbyter.  Schmidt  especially 
observes,  in  his  Einleitung  ins  Keue  Testament 
Xachtr'dge  (p.  270),  that  he  himself  had  errone- 
ously quoted  this  testimony  as  the  words  of 
Papias  ;  but  it.  seems  to  us  that  the  words  ws 
€<br)v  do  not  allow  us  to  consider  all  this  passage 
as  belonging  to  the  presbyter.  Papias  had  not 
before  his  eyes  a  book  of  the  presbyter,  and  he 
*eeins  to  have  alluded  to  that  passage  of  his  own 
work  to  which  Eusebius  refers  in  his  second  book 
(ch.  xv.),  in  which  work  Papias  had  given  some 
account  respecting  the  life  of  this  evangelist. 
According  to  this  view  it  seems  that,  with  the 
words  cijre  yap  i)KOvo~e,  there  begins  an  explana- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  presbyter. 

H  has  been  oiiserved  in  the  article  Gospel 
that  this  passage  has  been  made  use  of  in  order 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  an  orally  fixed  evan- 
gelium-tradition,  since  it  is  here  stated  that  Peter 
preached  as  circumstances  required.  To  this  we 
replied  that  Papias  considers  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
uj  be  the  reflex  of  the  discourses  of  Peter,  in 
which  character  they  are  described  by  the  pres- 
byter; and  since  the  Gospel  of  Mark  really 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  ac- 
count of  the  presbyter  does  not  imply  that  the 
discourses  of  Peter  could  not  likewise  have  con- 
tained a  sketch  of  his   life.     The  presbyter  only 
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says  that  Peter  did  not  furnish  a  complete  life 
of  Jesus,  embracing  a  history  of  his  infancy, 
youth,  &c.  ;  and  that,  therefoie,  the  account  of 
Peter  was  in  some  respects  incomplete,  since  he, 
as  Papias  states,  omitted  various  circumstances. 
Schleiermacher,  and  after  him  Strauss,  hare 
turned  this  into  an  argument  against  the  Gospel 
of  Mark.  They  assert  that  this  Gospel  is  a 
ffvurd^is,  which,  if  not  chronological,  is  at  least 
a  concatenation  according  to  the  subjects.  Now 
the  presbyter  states  that  Maik  wrote  ov  ra^ei, 
without  order.  By  this  expression  they  consider 
all  such  arrangement  excluded;  consequently 
they  infer  that,  the  presbyter  John,  the  old  dis- 
ciple of  the  Lord,  spoke  of  another  Mark.  We 
learn,  however,  from  what  Papias  adds,  how 
Papias  himself  understood  the  words  of  the  pres- 
byter; and  we  perceive  that  he  explains  ov  rd>-ei 
by  evia  ypa-xpas,  writing  isolated  facts.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  words  ov  rdqei  signify  only 
incompleteness,  but  do  not  preclude  all  and 
every  sort  of  arrangement. 

It  would  be  arbitrary,  indeed,  to  suppose  that 
another  Mark  had  an  existence  in  the  earliest 
times  of  Christianity,  without  having  any  his- 
torical testimony  for  such  a  supposition.  There  i3 
no  indication  that  there  was  any  other  Mark  in 
the  early  times  of  Christianity  besides  the  Mark 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  who  is  also  reported  to 
have  been  the  author  of  that  Gospel  which  bears 
his  name. 

We  have  mentioned  in  the  article  Luke  that, 
according  to  Irenams,  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke  were  written  later  than  that  of  Matthew; 
and  according  to  a  tradition  preserved  by  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  preceded  that  of  Mark.  The  chronolo- 
gical order  of  the  Gospels  is,  according  to  Origen, 
the  same  in  which  they  follow  each  other  in  the 
codices.  Irenams  (Adiersus  Ilareses,  iii.  1) 
states  that  Mark  wrote  after  the  death  of  Peter 
and  Paul ;  but,  according  to  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus (Hypotypos.  vi.)  and  Eusebius  (Hist. 
Eccles.  vi.  14),  he  wrote  at  Rome  while  Peter 
was  yet  living.  These  various  data  leave  us  in 
uncertainty. 

If  the  opinions  concerning  the  relation  of  Mark 
to  Matthew  and  Luke,  which  Save  been  current 
since  the  days  of  Griesbacn,  were  correct,  we 
might  be  able  to  form  a  true  idea  concerning  the 
chronological  succession  in  which  the  first  three 
Gospels  were  written.  Griesbach,  Saunier, 
Strauss,  and  many  others,  state  it  as  an  unques- 
tionable fact,  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  merely 
an  abridgment  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke.  De  Wette,  even  in  the  latest  edition  of 
his  Einleitung,  1842,  calls  this  opinion  enviesen, 
'demonstrated'  (see  pp.  130  anil  157).  The  value 
of  such  demonstrations  may  be  learned  from  what 
appears  to  De  Wette  the  most  certain  nroof  of  the 
alleged  fact,  viz.  that  the  statements  of  Mark 
concerning  the  temptation  of  Christ  are  merely  a* 
abridgment  of  other  sources.  But  we  do  not 
perceive  why  it  should  be  impossible  to  furnish  a 
condensed  statement  from  oral  communications. 

Weisse,  Wolke,  and  Bauer,  on  the  other  hand, 
have,  in  recent  times,  asserted  that  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Gospels, 
that  Luke  amplified  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and 
that  Matthew  made  additions  to  both.  Weisse 
and  Wolke   employ   some    very  artificial   expo* 
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lient3  in  order  to  explain  bow  it  happened  that, 
if  Luke  and  Matthew  transcribed  Mark,  there 
•hould  have  arisen  a  considerable  difference 
both  in  words  and  contents.  Wolke  especially 
accuses  Luke  and  Matthew  of  intentional  mis- 
representations. The  author  of  Kritik  der  Evan- 
gelischen  Geschichte  der  Synoptiker,  Leipzig, 
1841.  goes  still  further. 

The  following  examples  will  explain  the  fore- 
going observation.  If  Mark,  in  ch.  i.  21-28, 
abridged  Luke,  ch.  iv.  31-37,  what  could  have 
induced  him,  although  usually  retaining  the 
tame  sentences,  nevertheless,  for  naQriKdzv  to 
substitute  el&iropevovTai.  ;  for  /5nJ/af,  cnro.pd£av ; 
for  iyfrero  dd/nfios,  £QafjL$T)Qr}<ra.u ;  and  for  ^xos» 
,  *-o<j,  &c.  ?  But  if  Mark's  Gospel  was  earlier 
than  that  of  Luke,  what  could  have  induced  the 
'after  to  change  these  words  in  copying  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  former  3  According  to  Wolke,  in  his 
book  entitled  Der  Urevangelist,  1^38,  p.  5Q4,  sq., 
Luke  has,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  changed  a 
collection  of  proverbial  sayings  into  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  inserted  Mark  iii.  16;  while 
Matthew  again  has  amplified  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  of  Luke  (p.  6-5,  sq.)  ! 

Wolke  has  left  his  readers  in  doubt  how  much 
these  evangelists  took  from  historical  documents; 
but  Batter  has  distinctly  asserted  that  Mark  pro- 
duced the  contents  of  his  book  from  his  imagina- 
tion, and  that  his  fictitious  narrative  was  extended 
and  spun  out  by  the  other  evangelists.  Such 
assertions  are  so  utterly  groundless  that  they  do 
not  require  to  be  formally  refuted, 

In  the  article  Gosi'Ei.s  we  have  stated  our  opi- 
nion concerning  the  relative  position  in  which  the 
evangelists  stand  to  each  other.  We  do  not  see 
any  reason  to  contradict  the  unanimous  tradition 
of  antiquity  concerning  the  dependence  of  Mark 
upon  Pe^et.  We  deem  it  possible,  and  even  pro- 
liable,  that  Luke  i"ad  Mark,  and  that  he  also 
alludes  to  him  by  reckoning  him  among  the 
■k6\\oi,  the  many,  who  had  written  gospel  history 
before  him.  This  supposition,  however  is  by  no 
means  necessary  or  certain  ;  and  it  is  still  possible 
that  Maik  wrote  after  Luke,  Some  of  the  ancient 

testimonies  which  we  have  qQoteU,  namely,  those 
of  IrensBus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  and 
v     i-.  itare  that    Mark 'a  Gospel   was  written  at 

Rome.  In  favour  ofthil  opinion  there  have  been 
ui  _,'•<!  some  to-Called  Lai  llisma;  fox  instance, 
in    ch.   xv.   16,    t£   oxx  v>  t^  iKavhv  irntriaai,  and 

r|).    V.     I'i,    t<TXOLTWS     t^M.       T     ' I  N     MS, 

however,  rathei  Gi  ecisms  than  Latuusms.   Ol 
appeal  to  '..ink  which  nave    i  Latin  origin,  such 

U  mrtKovKdrtop,  KtvTup'iuv,  ^ftTTTjs.   (ppay(\\ou>  ; 
but  i  -  •     ire  military  terms  which   the  (•< 
adopted   fi  'in   the   Romans.     Tlie  words  {otttjj 

and    <ppar/tk\6ui    0CCUE     n    otJw      Gl  .luthms. 

The  njf  of  the  word  Kiprvpittv  is  rather  nir- 
I     •  :. .-.  lince  in  the  ol  tei  .V  *  Testameul  wi 

wi •  fui'l  iKardirrupxiii  and  kKarovrapxris.      luour 

opinion  thea    Latin       i 

l|xct  ing  I    1 1      ditj    u  which  Marl  vv  .ls 

u nti'ii ;  bul   it  i ■  certain    thai    I  res  written  fin 

G.  i,'    i  i        Am     .     1  .  •  .i   -,  •  ai <  frooi  tin-  eaphv 

li .it  •  '     1  I   |     \    i     I  S  ; 

xui.   .'I ;   xi .  ■            1        iam«  \  I 

ronti  in  '    •     t   .i.                                         from    the 

Old   [\  dto  bj    tlie   .iI.mm.i  c  of 

tin-  gem  I 

Ur  Si  limn  en                               ,   explains 
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relation  of  Christ  to  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation, and  which  was,  theiefore,  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Matthew. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Mark  as  an 
author  is  particularly  manifest  in  two  points: 
1.  He  reports  rather  the  works  than  the  dis- 
courses of  our  Saviour  ;  2.  He  gives  details  more 
minutely  and  graphically  than  Matthew  and 
Luke  ;  for  instance,  he  describes  the  cures  effected 
by  Jesus  more  exactly  (iv.  31,  41;  vi.  5,  13; 
vii.  33  ;  viii.  23).  He  is  also  more  particular  in 
stating  definite  numbers  (v.  13,  42  ;  vi.  7.  14,  dOj, 
and  furnishes  more  exact  dates  and  times  (i.  32, 
35;  ii.  1,26;  iv.  26,35;  vi.  2;  xi.  1 1,  19,  20,  &c.) 

It  may  be  that  these  characteristics  of  Mark 
originated  from  his  connection  with  Peter.  With 
more  certainty  we  may  ascribe  to  Mark  him 
self  certain  peculiarities  of  diction  and  phrase- 
ology ;  for  instance,  the  frequent  use  of  the  word 
ei>0€C0S,  and  his  predilection  for  diminutives  (v 
23,  39,  40,  41,  42  ;  vi.  22,  28  ;  vii.  2>,  28). 

Most  of  the  materials  of  Marks  narrative  occui 
also  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  He  lias,  however, 
sections  exclusively  belonging  to  himself,  viz. 
iii.  21,  31,  sq.  ;  vi.  17,  sq.  ;  xi.  11;  xii.  2*\  sq. 
These  peculiar  statements  of  Mark  have  an  en- 
tirely historical  character  :  con-equently  we  deem 
it  unjustifiable  in  Strauss  and  I)e  VVette  to  endea- 
vour to  depreciate  them  by  calling  them  arbitrary 
additions. 

We  mention  the  conclusion  of  Mark's  Gosj  el 
separately,  since  its  genuineness  may  be  called  in 
question. 

Among  the  Codices  Maju scull  the  Codex  B. 
omits  ch.  xvi.  9-20  altogether,  and  several  of  the 
Codices  Minusculi  maik  this  section  with  asterisks 
as  doubtful.  Several  ancient  Fathers  and  authors 
of  Scholia  state  that  it  was  wanting  in  some  ma- 
nuscripts. We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  it 
was  arbitrarily  added  by  a  copyist,  since  at 
present  all  codices,  except  B.,  and  all  ancient 
versions  contain  if,  and  the  Fathers  ill  general 
quote  it.  We  may  also  say  that  Maik  eouhl/ 
have  concluded  his  Gospel  with  \er.  s,  unless  he 
had  been  accidentally  prevented  from  finishing 
it.  Hence  Michael  is  and  Hug  have  inferred 
that  the  addition  was  made  by  the  evangelist  at 
a  later  period,  in  a  similar  manner  a^  John  made 
.in  ad  il  it  ion  in  ch.  xxi.  of  hisGospel.    lVi  haps  alio 

an  intimate  friend,  or  an  amanuensis,  supplied  t lie 
delect.      If  eithei  ol'  these   two  hypo*    es«S  ii  well 
founded,  it  may  be  understood  wbj  m  vera!  cod 
were  foimeily  without  thi>  conclusion,  and  why, 

iicvi  ithelesv  it  u  ,i>  found  in  most  of  them. 

Among  the  various  commentaries  on  die  Gospel 
of  Maik,  which  have  hi  en  published  in  modem 
times,  the  following  d<  .1>  men- 

tioned :     I  <n»i    Mat 

( 'ommtntai  iit  I     I    A    1    . 

I.       'i  *>.;!).     This  auMi  i 
into  the  explanation  of    Biblical    thot  this   and 
truth*,  but  lie  has  famished  ver)  valuable  contri- 
butions for  t:  the  lai  gUi    • 

V      I 

MARRIAGE,      l        I       l*ai      Ua       I   ■ 

ll      V       I  I    l^lll     Ol     II 

uf  t  p  (ha  lu- 
ll bumai  ( ■•  I  »  -^  , 
.  *   tli.it    woman  w.u  i  ids 

m. in  tn  \*  '  ,i  j 
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tution.  It  is  introduced  by  a  declaration  of  the 
Lord  God,  that  '  it  is  not  good  that  the  man  should 
be  alone1  (ver.  18);  of  the  truth  of  which  Adam  had 
necome  convinced  by  experience.  In  order  still 
further  to  enliven  his  sense  of  his  deficiency,  the 
various  species  of  creatures  are  made  to  pass  in 
review  before  him,  '  to  see  what  he  would  call 
them  ;'  on  which  occasion  he  could  behold  each 
species  accompanied  by  its  appropriate  helper,  and 
upon  concluding  his  task  would  become  still 
more  affectingly  aware,  that  amid  all  animated 
nature  '  Ihere  was  not  found  an  help  meet  for 
himself.'  It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  his  heart 
was  thus  thoroughly  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
intended  blessing,  that  a  divine  slumber  (Sept. 
e/co-racris),  or  trance,  fell  upon  him— a  state  in 
which,  as  in  after  ages,  the  exercise  of  the  external 
senses  being  suspended,  the  mental  powers  are 
peculiarly  prepared  to  receive  revelations  from 
God  (Gfe'ri.  xv.  12;  Acts  x.  10;  xxvii.  17;  2 
Cor.  xii.  2).  His  exclamation  when  Eve  was 
brought  to  him  shows  that  he  had  been  fully  con- 
scious of  the  circumstances  of  her  creation,  and 
had  been  instructjed  by  them  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  relation  which  would  thenceforth  subsist  be- 
tween them.  '  The  man  said,  this  time,  it  is  bone 
of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  ;  this  shall  be 
called  woman,  for  out  of  man  was  this  taken  ' 
(NewTranslation  by  the  Rev.  D.  A.  De  Sola,  &c. 
Loud.  p.  8).  The  remaining  words,  '  for  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  (two) 
shall  be  one  flesh,'  which  might,  otherwise  seem  a 
proleptical  announcement  by  the  historian  of  the 
social  obligations  of  marriage,  are  by  our  Lord 
ascribed  to  the  Divine  agent  concerned  in  the 
transaction,  either  uttered  by  him  personally, 
or  by  the  mouth  of  Adam  while  in  a  state  of 
inspiration.  *  Have  ye  not  read  that  he  that 
made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male 
and  female,  and  said,  for  this  cause,'  &c. 
(Matt.  xix.  4,  5).  It  is  a  highly  important 
«;iucumstance  in  this  transaction,  that  God  cie- 
ated  only  one  female  for  one  man,  and  united 
them — a  circumstance  which  is  the  very  basis  of 
our  Lord's  reasoning  in  the  passage^  against 
•divorce  and  re-marriage ;  but  which  basis  is  lost, 
■and  his  reasoning  consequently  rendered  incon- 
clusive, by  the  inattention  of  cur  translators  to  the 
absence  of  the  article,  '  he  made  them  &p<rev  teal 
BtjAv.'  a  male  and  a  female, '  and  said,  they  shall 
become  one  flesh  ;  so  that  they  are  no  more  two, 
but  one  flesh.  What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  no  man  put  asunder."  'The  weight 
ofour  Loir's  argument,'  says  Campbell,  ■  lay  in 
this  circumstance,  that  God  at  first  created  no 
more  than  a  single  pair,  one  of  each  sex,  whom 
he  united  in  the  bond  of  marriage,  and,  in  so 
doing,  exhibited  a  standard  of  that  union  to 
all  generations.'  'The  word  8uo,'  he  observes, 
<  has  indeed  no  word  answering  \o  it  in  the 
present  Masoretic  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
but  it  is  found  in  the  Samaritan,  Septuaginr, 
Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament, "and  in  all  the  quotations  of  the  pas- 
gage  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xix.  5  ;  Mark 
■x.  8;  1  Cor.  vi.  16 ;  Ephes.  v.  31),  and  it  may  be 
reasonably  concluded  that  the  ancient  reading  in 
the  Old  Testament  was  the  same  with  that  in  the 
New '  (  The  Four  Gospels,  &c,  vol.  ii.p.  427,  Lond. 
1787).     The  apostacy  introduced  a  new  feature 
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into  the  institution,  namely,  the  subjection  of  the 
wife's  will  to  that  of  her  husband  (Gen.  iii.  16 ; 
comp.  Num.  xxx.  6-16).  The  primitive  model 
was  adhered  to  even  by  Cain,  who  seems  to  have 
had  but  one  wife  (Gen.  iv.  17).  Polygamy,  one 
of  the  earliest  developments  of  human  degeneracy, 
was  introduced  by  Lamech,  who  '  took  unto  him 
two  wives'  (Gen.  iv.  19;  circa  3874  B.C.).  The 
intermarriage  of  '  the  Sons  of  God,'  i.  e.  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God,  with  '  the  daughters  of 
men,"  i.e.  the  irreligious  (b.c.  2468),  is  the  next 
incident  in  the  history  of  marriage.  They  in- 
dulged in  unrestrained  polygamy,  '  they  took 
them  wives  of  all  that  they  chose.'  From  this 
event  may  be  dated  that  headlong  degeneracy  of 
mankind  at  this  period,  which  ultimately  brought 
on  them  extirpation  by  a  deluge  (Gen.  vi.  3-7). 
At  the  time  of  that  catastrophe  Noah  had  but  one 
wife  (Gen.  vii.  7),  and  so  each  of  his  sons  (ver. 
13).  The  remaining  part  of  the  investigation 
will  be  pursued  according  to  Townsend  s  chrono- 
logical arrangement  as  affording  a  means  of 
tracing  the  development  of  the  subject  in  succeed- 
ing times,  though  differences  of  opinion  may  be 
entertained  respecting  the  true  chronological 
order  of  some  of  the  books  or  passages.  Accord- 
ing to  that  arrangement,  Job  next  appears  (b.c. 
2130)  as  the  husband  of  one  wife  (Job  ii.  9; 
xix.  17).  Reference  is  made  to  the  adulterer, 
who  is  represented  as  in  terror  and  accursed  (xxiv. 
15-18).  The  wicked  man  is  represented  as  leav- 
ing '  widows'  behind  him  ;  whence  his  polygamy 
may  be  inferred  (xxvii.  15).  Job  expresses  his 
abhorrence  of  fornication  (xxxi.  1),  and  of  adultery 
(ver.  9),  which  appears  in  his  time  to  have  been 
punished  by  the  judges  (ver.  11).  Following  the 
same  arrangement,  we  find  Abraham  and  Nahor 
introduced  as  having  each  one  wife  (Gen.  xi.  29). 
From  the  narrative  of  A braham's  first  equivoca- 
tion concerning  Sarah,  it  may  be  gathered  that 
marriage  was  held  sacred  in  Egypt.  Abraham 
fears  that  the  Egyptians  would  sooner  rid  them- 
selves of  him  by  murder  than  infringe  by  adultery 
the  relation  of  his  wife  to  an  obscure  stranger. 
The  reproof  of  Pharaoh.  'Why  didst  thou  say, 
She  is  my  sister?  so  I  might  have  taken  her  to 
me  to  wife :  now  therefore  behold  thy  wife,  take 
her,  and  go  thy  way'  (Gen.  xii.  11-19),  affords 
a  most  honourable  testimony  to  the  views  of  mar- 
riage entertained  by  Pharaoh  at  that  period,  and 
most  likely  by  his  court  and  nation.  It  seems 
that  Sarah  was  Abraham's,  oalf-sister.  Such  mar- 
riages were  permitted  rill  the  giving  of  the  law 
(Lev.  xviii.  9).  Thus  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  married  his  father's  sister  (Exod  vi. 
20),  a  union  forbidden  in  Lev.  xviii.  12. 

The  first  mention  of  concubinage,  or  the  con- 
dition of  a  legal  though  subordinate  wife,  occurs 
in  the  case  of  Hagar,  Sarah's  Egyptian  handmaid, 
whom  Sarah,  still  childless,  after  a  residence  of 
ten  years  in  Canaan,  prevailed  on  Abraham,  appa- 
rently against  his  will,  to  receive  into  that  rela- 
tion (Gen.  xvi.  1),  which  was  however  considered 
inviolable  (Gen.  xlix.  4  ;  Lev.  xviii.  8  ;  2  Sam. 
iii.  8,  16,21,  22;  1  Chron.  v.  1).  The  vehe- 
ment desire  for  offspring,  common  to  women  m 
the  East,  as  appears  from  the  histories  of  Rebecca 
(Gen.  xxv.  21),  of  Rachel  (xxx.  1).  of  Leab 
(ver.  ."■>),  and  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  6,  7),  seems  to 
have  been  Sarah's  motive  for  adopting  a  procedure 
practised  in  such  cases  in  that  region  in  all  ag«» 
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The  miseries  naturally  consequent  upon  it  are 
amply  portraved  in  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs 
(Gen.  xvi.  4-10;  xxx.  1,3,  15.. 

Lot  does   not   appear  to    have  exceeded    one 
wife   (Gen.   xix.  15).     The  second  equivocation 
of  the  same  kind  by  Abraham   respecting  Sarah 
elicits    equally   honourable   sentiments   concern- 
ing marriage,   on   the  part  of  Abimelech,    king 
of  Gerar  (Gen.  xx.  5,   6,  9,  10,  &c),  who,  it  ap- 
pears,  had   but  one   proper   wife    (ver.    17  ;   pee 
also  ch.   xxvi.   7-11).      Perhaps  Abraham   relied 
on    the   ancient   custom,  which  will    shortly   be 
adverted  to,  of  the  consent  of  the  '  brother'  being 
requisite  to  the  sister's  marriage,  and  thus  hoped 
to  secure  his  wife's  safety  and   his  own.     In  an- 
cient  times    the   parents   chose    wives    for    their 
children  (Gen.   xxi.  21  ;  xxxviii.  5;  Deut.  xxii. 
16) ;  or  the  man  who  wished  a  particular  female 
asked  his  father  to  obtain  her  from  her  father,  as 
in  the  case  of  Shechem  (b.c.  17^2;   Gen.  xxxiv. 
4-6  ;  comp.  Judges  xiv.  2,  3).    The  consent  of  her 
brothers  seems  to  have  4)een   necessary  (ver.  5,  8, 
11,13,  14;  comp.  Gen.   xxiv.  50  ;   2  Sam.   xiii. 
20-29).     A  dowry  was  given  by  the  suitor  to  the 
father    and    brethren  of  the   female  (ver.  11,  12; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xviii.  25:   Hos   iii.  2).    This,  in  a 
common  case,  amounted  to  from  30  to  50  shekels, 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses  (comp.  Exod.  xxii. 
16;  Deut.  xxii.  29).    Pausanias  considers  it  so  re- 
markable for  a  man  to  part  with  his  daughter  with- 
out receiving  a  marriage-portion  with  her,  that  he 
takes  pains,  in  a  case  he  mentions,  to  explain  the 
reason  (Lacon.  iii.  12.  2).    In  later  times  we  meet 
witli  an  exception  (Tobit  viii.  23).    It  is  most  likely 
that  from  some  time  before  the  last-named  period 
the  Ahrahamidae  restricted  their  marriages  to  cir- 
cumcised persons  (Gen.  xxviii.  8;  comp.  Judg.  iii. 
<> :  1  Kings  xi.  8,  11,16;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  8.  2; 
xii.  4.  6  ;    xviii.  9.  5).     The   marriage  of  Isaac 
developes  additional  particulars;  for  beside  Abra- 
ham's unwillingness  that  his  son  should  marry  a 
Canaanin-s,    Gen.  xxiv.  3;  comp.  xxvi.  34  ;  xxvii. 
46  ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  16;  Josh,  xxiii.  12;  Ezra  ix.  2; 
x.  3,  10,  11;,  costly  jewels  are  given  to  the  bride 
at  the  betrothal  (ver.  22 j,  and  '  precious  thinga  to 
her  mother  and  brother'  (ver.  53);  a  customary 
period  between  espousals  and    nuptials  is  referred 
to   (ver.  5>);  and   the   blessing  of  an   abundant 
■■ring  invoked  upon   the  bride  by  lier  relatives 
t\er.  f)l)j — which  most  likely  was   the   Btfty  m.ir- 
■  n-mony    then    and    for     ages    afterwards 
ip    kit:,  iv.   1  1-13  ;  P»  xlv.   It),  \1)  ;    but    in 
Vohit  vii.  3,  the  father  places  his  daughter's  fight 
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the  men  of  the  place  are  invited  (ver.  22  ;  comp. 
Cant.  v.  1  ;  viii.  33.).  Samson's  marriage  feait 
lasts  a  week  (Judg.  xiv.  10  12;  b.c.  1136;  comp 
John  ii.  1,  &c.J;  in  later  times  it  lasted  longer 
(Tobit  viii.  19j.  The  persons  invited  toSamson'a 
marriage  are  young  men  (Judg.  xiv.  10);  called 
1  sons  of  the  bridal-chamber,'  Matt.  ix.  15.  Fe- 
males were  invited  to  marriages  (Ps.  xlv.  14),  and 
attended  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  their  abode 
(1  Mace.  ix.  37)  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Christ,  if  it 
was  evening,  with  lamps  and  flambeaux  (Matt 
xxv.  1-10).  In  later  ages  the  guests  were  sum- 
moned when  the  banquet  was  ready  (Matt.  xxii.  3  u 
and  furnished  with  a  marriage  garment  (ver.  1 1). 
The  father  of  the  bride  conducted  her  at  night  to 
her  husband  (Gen.  xxix.  23;  Tobit  viii.  I). 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  richly  ornamented 
(Isa.  lxi.  10).  In  Mesopotamia,  and  the  East 
generally,  it  was  the  custom  to  marry  the  eldest 
sister  first  (Gen.  xxix.  26).  By  the  deception 
practised  upon  Jacob  in  that  country,  lie  marries 
two  wives,  and,  apparently,  without  any  one 
objecting  (ver.  31).  Laban  obtains  a  promise 
from  Jacob  not  to  marry  any  more  wives  than 
Rachel  and  Leah  (Gen.  xxxi.  50).  The  wives 
and  concubines  of  '•  Jacob  and  their  children  travel 
together  (Gen.  xxxii.  22,  23);  but  a  distinction 
is  made  between  them  in  the  hour  of  danger 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  1,  2;  comp.  Gen.  xxv.  b).  Fol- 
lowing the  arrangement  we  have  adopted,  we 
now  meet  with  the  first  reference  to  the  Levitate 
Late.  Judah,  Jacob's  son  by  Leah,  had  married 
a  Canaanitish  woman  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2).  His 
lirst-born  .son  was  Er  (ver.  3).  Judah  took  a  wife 
for  him  (ver.  6).  Er  soon  after  died  (ver.  7),  and 
Judah  said  to  Ouan,  k  Go  in  unto  thy  brother's  u die, 
Tamar,  and  marry  her,  and  raise  up  seed  to  thv 
brother.'  'Onan  knew  that  the  offspring  would 
not  be  his.'  All  these  circumstances  bespeak  a 
pre-established  and  well  known  law,  and  he 
evaded  the  purpoac  of  it,  and  thereby,  it  is  said. 
incurred  the  wrath  of  God  (ver.  10).  It  seem-, 
from  the  same  account,  to  have  been  well 
understood,  that  upon  his  death  the  duty  de- 
volved upon  the  next  surviving  brother.  Judah 
interfered  to  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  it.  and 
th'is  two-fold  denial  suggested  to  Tamar  the  stia- 
tatrem  related  of  her  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  13  2n.  V 
change  is  recorded  in  this  law  till  just  before  the 
entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  (u.c.  14511  at 
which  time  Moses  modilied  it  bv  new  legnlati   BJ 

to  this  effect : — 'If  brethren  dwell  together    i 

in  the  same  locality),  and  one  of  lhein  die,  and 
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him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed,'  quasi  Baresole  !  It 
does  not  appear  that,  the  original  law  was  binding 
on  the  brother,  if  already  married;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  Moses,  who  wished  to  mitigate 
it,   allowed  of  that  exception.     The  instance  of 

Ruth(».c.  1245),  who  married  Boaz,  her  husband's 
relation,  exhibits  the  practice  of  the  law  under 
the  Judges.  Boaz  was  neither  the  father  of,  nor 
the  nearest  relation  to,  Elimelech,  father-in-law  to 
Ruth,  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  and  yet  lie  married 
her  after  the  refusal  of  him  who  was  the  nearest 
relation  (Ruth  ii.  20  :  iii.,  iv.).  These  facts  serve 
to  exonerate  the  stratagem  of  Tamar,  Judah's 
daughter,  already  alluded  to  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
1 3-26),  which  was  dictated  by  a  wish  to  fulfil  the 
Lev  irate  Law  as  near  as  possible.  Accordingly, 
when  Judah  discovered  it  he  justified  her  conduct, 
.saying:  'She  hath  been  more  righteous  than  1,' 
i.  e.  has  more  adhered  to  the  law,  \  because  I  gave 
her  not  to  Shelah  my  son'  (ver.  26  ;  comp.  ver.  11). 
Hence,  then,  the  children  of  Judah,  by  Tamar, 
inherited  as  his  sons  legally  as  well  as  naturally, 
and  are  reckoned  to  him  in  t^ie  genealogy  in  1 
Chron.  ii.  4  :  *  And  Tamar,  his  daughter-in-law, 
bare  him  Pharez  and  Zerah'  (comp.  Num.  xxvi. 
20).  The  legitimacy  of  her  offspring  is  an  im- 
portant question;  for  the  pedigree  of  David,  Solo- 
mon, and  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  even  of 
Christ  himself,  is  derived  from  Pharez,  the  son  of 
Judah,  by  Tamar  (comp.  Ruth  i v.  18-22,  and 
Matt.  i.  3-16).  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  con- 
fessed that  the  Levirate  Law  was  attended  with 
many  inconveniences,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  inducement  which  it  afforded  to  females  to  in- 
trigue and  indelicacy,  as  in  the  cases  of  Tamar 
and  Ruth.  A  subtle  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  proposed  to  our  Lord  by  the  Sad- 
ducees,  was  grounded  upon  a  real  or  supposed  case 
of  compliance  with  it  running  through  a  family 
of  seven  brethren  (Matt.  xxii.  23,  &c.).-  The  mar- 
riage of  Herod  with  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip's 
wife  (Mark  vi.  17,  18),  did  not  come  under  the 
Levirate  Law;  for  Josephus  states  that  Herodias 
had  a  daughter  by  her  husband,  and  that  the 
marriage  with  Herod  was  contracted  in  the  life- 
lime  of  her  husband  (Antiq.  xviii.  5.  4).  Resem- 
blances to  this  law  have  been  traced  in  India 
('  Asiatic  Researches,  iii.  35) ;  among  the  Athe- 
nians  (Terence,  Phorm.,  act.  i.  sc.  ii.  75,  6); 
among  the  ancient  Germans  (Tacitus,  Germ.  8); 
and  among  the  modern  Egyptians  (Niebuhr, 
Description  de  V Arabic,  p.  61  ;  Volney,  Voyage 
en  Syrie,  torn.  ii.  p.  74). 

To  return  from  this  digression.  It  should  seem, 
from  the  instance  of  Potiphar's  wife,  that  mono- 
gamy was  practised  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxix.  7). 
Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  one  wife  (Gen.  xli.  45). 
The  Israelites,  while  in  Egypt,  seem  to  have  re- 
stricted themselves  to  one.  One  case  is  recorded 
of  an  Israelite  who  had  married  an  Egyptian 
woman  (Lev.  xxiy.  10).  The  giving  of  the  law 
(B.C.  149!)  acquaints  us  with  many  regulations 
concerning  marriage,  which  were  different  from 
tiie  practices  of  the  Jews  while  in  Egypt,  and 
bom  those  of  the  Canaanites,  to  whose  land  they 
were  approaching  (Lev.  xviii.  3).  There  we  find 
laws    for   regulating   the   marriages  of   bondmen 

Exod.  xxi.  3,  1),  and  of  a  bondmaid  (ver.  7-12). 
The  prohibition  against  marriages  with  the  Ca- 
naaultes  is  established  by  a  positive  law  (Exod. 
Uiv    16).     Marriage  is  prohibited  with  any  one 


near  of  kin,  *  of  the  remainder  of  his  flesh '  (Ler, 
xviii.  6-19).  A  priest  is  prohibited  from  mar- 
rying one  that  had  been  a  harlot,  or  divorced 
(Lev.  xxi.  7).  The  high-priest  was  also  excluded 
from  marrying  a  widow,  and  restricted  to  one 
wife  (ver.  13,  14).  Daughters  who,  through 
want  of  brothers,  were  heiresses  to  an  estate, 
were  required  to  marry  into  their  own  tribe,  and, 
if  possible,  a  kinsman,  to  prevent  the  estate  pass- 
ing into  another  family  (Num.  xxvii.  1-11; 
Xxxvi.  1-12).  The  husband  had  power  to  annul 
his  wife's  vow,  if  he  heard  it,  and  interfered  at 
the  time  (Num.  xxx.  6-16).  If  a  man  had  be- 
trothed a  wile,  he  was  exempt  from  the  wars,  &c. 
(Deut.  xx.  7  ;  xxiv.  5).  It  was  allowed  to  many 
a  beautiful  captive  in  war,  whose  husband  pro- 
bably had  been  killed  (Deut.  xxi.  10  14,  &c). 
Abundance  of  offspring  was  one  of  the  bless- 
ings promised  to  oliedience,  during  the  miracu- 
lous providence  which  superintended  the  Theo- 
cracy (Lev.  xxvi.  9;  Deut.  vii.  13,  14;  xxviii. 
11  ;  Ps.  cxxvii.  3;  cxxviii.  3);  and  disappoint- 
ment in  marriage  was  one  of  the  curses  (Dent. 
xxviii.  18,  30:  comp.  Ps.  xlvii.  9;  Jer.  viii.  10). 
A  daughter  of  a  distinguished  person  was  offered 
in  marriage  as  a  reward  for  perilous  services  (Josh. 
xv.  16,  17;  1  Sam.  xvii.  25).  Concubinage  ap- 
pears in  Israel  (b  c.  1413,  Judg.  xix.  1-4).  The 
violation  of  a  concubine  is  avenged  (Judg.  xx. 
5-10).  Polygamy  (Judg.  viii.  30).  The  state 
of  marriage  among  the  Philistines  may  he  in- 
ferred, in  the  time  of  Samson,  from  the  sudden 
divorce  from  him  of  his  wife  by  her  father,  and 
her  being  given  to  his  friend  (Judg.  xiv.  20),  and 
from  the  father  offering  him  a  younger  sister  in- 
stead (Judg.  xv.  2).  David's  numerous  wives  (2 
Sam.  iii.  3-5).  In  Ps.  xlv.,  which  is  referred  to 
this  period  by  the  best  harmonists,  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  royal  marriage  upon  a  most  mag- 
nificent scale.  The  marriage  of  Solomon  to  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  is  recorded  in  1  Kings  iii.  1  ;  to 
which  the  Song  of  Solomon  probably  relates,  and 
from  which  it  appears  that  his  mother  'crowned 
him  with  a  crown  on  the  day  of  his  espousals' 
(ver.  3,  11  ;  and  see  Sept.  and  Vulg.  of  Is.  Ixi 
10).  It  would  appear  that  in  his  time  females 
were  married  young  (Prov.  ii.  17;  comp.  Joel  i. 
8);  also  males  (Prov.  v.  18).  An  admirable 
description  of  a  good  wife  is  given  in  Prov. 
xxxi.  10-31.  The  excessive  multiplication  of 
wives,  and  concubines  was  the  cause  and  effect 
of  Solomon's  apostacy  in  his  old  age  (1  Kings 
xi.  1-8).  Ke  confesses  his  error  in  Ecclesiastes, 
where  he  eulogizes  monogamy  (viii.  9;  vii.  29). 
Rehoboam  took  a  plurality  of  wives  (2  Cliron. 
xi.  18-21);  and  so  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xiii.  21),  and 
Ahab  (1  Kings  xx.  3),  and  Belshazzar,  king  of 
Babylon  (Dan.  v.  2).  It  would  seem  that  the  out- 
ward manners  of  the  Jews,  about  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  advent,  had  become  improved,  since  there 
is  no  case  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  of 
polygamy  or  concubinage  among  them.  Om 
Lord  excludes  all  causes  of  divorce,  except 
whoredom  (Trapttcrbs  \6yov  vopvelas.  Matt.  v. 
32),  and  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Mosaic  law  to 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  The  same  doctrine 
concerning  divorce  had  been  taught  by  the  pro 
phets  (Jer.  iii.  1;  Micah  ii.  9;  Mai.  ii.  14-16). 
The  apostles  inculcate  it  likewise  ^Rom.  vii.  3; 
1  Cor.  vii.  4,  10,  11,  39)  ;  yet  St.  Paul  consider* 
obstinate  desertion  by  an  uubel  eving  party  ai  a 
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release  (1  Cor  vii.  15).  Our  Lord  does  not  re- 
prehend celibacy  fur  the  sake  of  religion,  'those 
who  make  themselves  eunuchs  for  tiie  kingdom 
ut'  heaven's  sake1  (Matt.  xix.  12;  comp.  1  Cor. 
vii.  32,  ;>6).  Second  marriages  not  condemned 
in  case  of  death  (Rom.  vii.  12).  Mixed  mar- 
riages disapproved  (1  Cor.  vii.  39:  2  Cor.  vi 
11).  Early  marriage  not  recommended  (1  Cor. 
vii.  3|6).  Marriage  affords  the  means  of  copious 
illustrations  to  the  writers  of  Scripture.  The 
prophets  employ  it  to  represent  the  relation  of  the 
Jewish  church  to  Jehovah',  and  the  apostles  that 
of  the  Christian  church  to  Christ.  The  applica- 
tions they  make  of  the  idea  constitute  some  of  the 
boldest  and  most  touching  figures  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. The  striking  similarity  between  modern 
and  ancient  Oriental  customs,  in  regard  to  mar- 
riage, may  be  seen  in  the  travels  of  Arvieux,  Rus- 
sell. Bruce,  Buckingham,  &e.  ;  and  see  Selden, 
Uxor  Ebraica,  seu  de  Nnptiis  et  Divor.,  Londini, 
16 10;  Selden,  De  Successwuibus,  c.  14;  De 
Nnptiis  Boazi  et  Ridhre,  Loud.,  1031  ;  Peri- 
zoiiius.  Dissert,  de  Comtiiut.  Die.  super  ducenda 
defuiuti  putris    uxore.    Lugd.    Batav.    1740. — 

J.  F.  D. 

MARS"  HILL.     [Areopagus.] 

MARTHA  (yidptia),  sister  of  Lazarus  and 
Marv,  who  resided  in  the  same  house  with  them 
at  Bethany  [Lazauus].  From  the  house  at 
Bethany  being  called  k her  House,1  in  Luke  x. 
3a,  and  from  the  hading  part  which  .Martha  is 
vs  seen  to  take  in  domestic  matteis,  it  has 
rje  ;  to  some  that  she  was  a  widow,  to  whom 
the  hou.-e  at  Bethany  belonged,  and  with  whom 
her  l/rot her  and  sister  lodged ;  but  this  is  uncer- 
tain, and  the  common  opinion,  that  the  Sisters 
managed  the  household  of  their  brother,  is  more 
prohahle.  Luke  probably  calls  it  her  house  be- 
cause he  had  no  occasion  to  mention,  and  does, 
not  mention,  Lazarus;  and  when  we  speak  of  a 
lipuse  which  is  occupied  by  different  persons,  we 
avoid  citcumlocution  by  calling  it  the  house  of 
in'-  individual  who  happens  to  !>'■  the  subject  of  our 
discourse.  Jesus  was  intimate  with  this  family, 
and  their  house  was  often  his  home  when  ut  Jeru- 
salem, being  accustomed  to  retire  thither  in  the 
evening,  after  haying  spent  the  day  in  the  city. 
1  ■  point  which  (lie  Evangelists  bring  <>ut  tnosl 
distinctly  with  respect  to  Mail  ha,  li«  >  m  I  lie  con- 
'i  o  .i_\  of  distHwition  between  hei  and  tier  sister 
■I  Tor  lu^r   not  visiting  this 

,l\  occurs  in  Luke  x.3S  \l.   He  va*  received 
with    great    attention   by  tin  and     Maltha 

.  to  provide  suitable  entertainment 
foi  I  be  Lord   an  i   hii   followers,  while   Mm 

in   his   pi  Uing    at    hi>   feet,    and 

drinking  in  I  il  fell  i'i  om  hi*  lips. 

1       ictiue,  bustling  iolii  i  u> f  Martha,  ttnxigtis 

thai  de   I  i  in  the  uld  lie  n 

•  nt    to    the    M   |    :.  i    -     use    ;ind     solace,    and 

an !•  i   eai  i  i   M.n y,  more  desi'vui  (o 

•    cbleii  op|  ortunit)  of  le.n  ing  hit 

'  I    to  his   U  is     1 1. 1  I     \  UlltS, 

•   in  the  <  h.i- 
1  avi 

'. ; 
l> nt.  ii    i 

I  kn  >w  not  it  Good  Mai  rha 

VM  *lid  thankful 

fol     UlC     pie-ele   •• 

1  arid  |>i<  ii  '  iiteriaiiiii  • 


I  know  not  how  to  censure  the  holy  woman  for 
her  excess  of  care  to  welcome  our  Savioui. 
Sine,  she  heiself  thought  she  did  well;  and  out 
of  that  confidence  feared  not  to  complain  tc 
Christ  of  her  sister.'  This  she  did  in  the  wot  Is, 
'Lord,  carest  thou  not  that  my  sister  leavetb  me 
to  serve  alone?'  Out  of  respect  to  Jesus,  she  pre- 
sumed not  to  call  her  sister  privately  away  with- 
out his  leave.  Her  words,  however,  seem  to  convey 
a  gentle  reproach  to  Christ  for  not  having  suffi- 
cient regard  to  her  exertions  ;  and  in  this  she  was 
wrong,  as  well  as  in  measuring  her  sister's  conduct 
by  her  own.  Apprehending  her  own  act  to  be 
good,  she  supposed  her  sister's  wroin,',  because  it 
was  not  the  same  ;  k  whereas  goodness,'  as  the 
bishop  remarks,  '  hath  much  latitude.  Ill  is  op- 
'  posed  to  good,  not  good  to  good.  Mary  might 
hear,  Martha  might  serve,  and  both  do  well.' 
Martha  no  doubt  expected  that  Jesus  wonhi 
commend  her  active  zeal,  and  send  away  Mary 
with  a  slight  reproof.  Ciieat,  therefore,  was  her 
surprise  to  hear  him  say.  4  Martha,  Martha,  thou 
art  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things; 
but  one  thing  is  needful  :  and  Mary  hath  chosen 
that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  awav 
from  her."  This  has  been  variously  explained ; 
but  the  obvious  reference  is  to  the  value  of  the 
soul  as  compared  with  that  of  the  body,  and  to 
the  eternal  welfare  of  the  one  as  compared  with 
the  temporary  interests  of   he  other. 

The  part  taken  by  the  sisters  in  the  transactions 
connected  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  is  entirely  and  beautifully  ill  accord- 
ance wifji  their  previous  history.  Martha  is 
still  more  engrossed  with  outward  things,  while 
Mary  surrenders  herself  nioie  to  her  feelings,  and 
to  inward  meditation.  When  they  heaid  thai 
JeSUS  was  approaching,  Martha  hastened  beyond 
the  village  to  meet  him,  *  hut  Mary  sat  slill  in 
in  the  house*  (John  xi.  20,  22).  \\  hen  she  sau 
JeffUS  actually  appear,  who<e  presence  had  hei  n  so 
anxioiisly  desired,  she  exhibits  a  strong  degree 
faith,  and  hesitates  not  to  express  B  COfiKdenl 
hope  that  he.  to  whom  all  things  were  possible. 
would  even  yet  afford  rebel'.  But,  as  is  usual 
with  ;eis,  ,,s  of  her    lively  character,  when  ( 

answered,  with  what  seemed  to  hei  the  vague  in- 
timation,  'Thy  brother  shall  i  site  was 
instantly  cast  down,  from  her  height  of  coiitidi 
the    reply    being    less   direct    than    Sue    expccti  d. 

she  i.  t'.-i  red  this  s.,N  jug  to  the  general  rt  mrrection 

at  the   last  day.  and  t:,eie.  n  lelaj  s,  ,1  ti  fodest  onil- 

ei"\  and  gi  "ef.      1  tig  Jesus  reproi  ed,  In 

directing  her  attention,  before  all  other  ll  ings.  iu 

that    unsaid,   et.inal.  and  divine    life,  which  run- 
in    union  with  him.  and  which    is    raised  fat 

above  the  |x>w.  i  evi  n       1  i 

in  the  magnificent  words,  *  I  am  lite  resurrfd 

alld    the   )i|e  :    he  that    I  elo^etn     in     Rje,    thoii.l 

..II     he     live  :     and     will  SOei  •  r 
iiv  •  fh     and     I'clicveth      in      me     lhall     n.  v .  i 

i.  '   thou  il  Borrow 

milt.  roubled    M  « 

feeling  of  an  uncotnlit  .       i 

his    H  ill  ik.  lied.    '  |  \    t      .     M 

ral 

Ml  ■,  \\  Inch  n  i  ' 

knoaledgmeut    of   In* 

•  hi,  4 

i.ei  to.!  ,  tpei  ■ .  f  relief      \\ 
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rapid  change  in  persons  of  lively  susceptibilities, 
ihe  had  now  as  completely  abandoned  all  hope 
of  rescue  for  her  brother,  as  she  had  before  been 
sanguine  of  his  restoration  to  life.  Thus,  when 
Jesus  directed  the  stone  to  be  rolled  away  from 
the  sepulchre,  she  gathered  from  this  no  ground 
of  hope ;  but  rather  objected  to  its  being  done, 
because  the  body,  which  had  been  four  days  in  the 
tomb,  must  already  have  become  disagreeable. 
The  reproof  of  Christ,  '  Said  I  not  unto  thee, 
that,  if  thou  wouldest  believe,  thou  shouldest  see 
the  glory  of  God  V  suggests  that  more  discourse 
had  passed  between  them  than  the  evangelist 
has  recorded,  seeing  that  no  such  assurance  is 
contained  in  the  previous  narrative  (John  xi. 
39,  40). 

Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  Martha,  save  that 
some  time  after,  at  a  supper  given  to  Christ  and 
his  disciples  at  Bethany,  she,  as  usual,  busied 
herself  in  the  external  service.  Lazarus,  so  marvel- 
lously restored  from  the  grave,  sat  with  her  guests 
at  table.  '  Martha  served,'  and  Mary  occupied 
her  favourite  station  at  the  feet,  of  Jesus,  which  she 
bathed  with  her  tears,  and  anointed  with  costly 
ointment.  (John  xii.  1,2).      [Lazarus;  Mary. J 

There  are  few  characters  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  certainly  no  female  character,  so  strongly 
Drought  out  in  its  natural  points  as  that  of  Martha ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Luke  and  John, 
although  relating  different  transactions  in  which 
she  was  concerned,  perfectly  agree  in  the  traits  of 
character  which  they  assign  to  her.  Tholuck  has 
skilfully  followed  out  its  development  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  John. 
See  also  Niemeyer,  Charakt.  i.  66;  and  Hall's 
Contemplations,  vol.  iii.,  b.  4,  Contemp.,  17, 
23,  24. 

MARTYR  (/ndprvs).  This  word  means 
properly  a  witness,  and  is  applied  in  the  New 
Testament — 1.  To  judicial  witnesses  (Matt, 
xviii.  16;  xxvi.  65  ;  Mark  xiv.  63  ;  Acts  vi.  13; 
vii.  58;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1;  1  Tim.  v.  19;  Heb.  x. 
28).  The  Septuagint  also  uses  it  for  the  Hebrew 
iy  ed,  in  Deut.  xvii.  16;  Prov.  xxiv.  28.-2.  To 
one  who  has  testified,  or  can  testify  to  the  truth  of 
what  he  has  seen,  heard,  or  known.  This  is  a  fre- 
quent sense  in  the  New  Testament :  as  in  Luke 
xxiv.  48  ;  Acts  i.  8,  22 ;  Rom.  i.  9  ;  2  Cor.  i.  23  ; 
1  Thes.  ii.  5,  10;  1  Tim.  vi.  12  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  2; 
1  Pet.  v.  1  ;  Rev.  i.  5  ;  iii.  14  ;  xi.  3,  and  else- 
where.— 3.  The  meaning  of  the  word  which  has 
now  become  the  most  usual,  is  that  in  which  it 
occurs  most  rarely  in  the  Scripture,  i.  e.,  one 
who  by  his  death  bears  witness  to  the  truth. 
In  this  sense  we  only  find  it  in  Acts  xxii.  20; 
Rev.  ii.  13;  xvii.  6.  This  now  exclusive  sense 
of  the  word  was  brought  into  general  use  by 
the  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  applied  it  to 
every  one  who  suffered  death  in  the  Christian 
cause  (see  Suicer,  Thesaurtu  Eccles.  sub  voc). 
Stephen  was  in  this  sense  the  first  martyr 
[  Stki'hen]  ;  and  the  spiritual  honours  of  his  death 
tended  in  no  small  degree  to  raise  to  the  most 
extravagant  estimation,  in  the  early  church,  the 
value  of  the  testimony  of  blood.  Eventually  a 
martyr's  death  was  supposed,  on  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  the  under-named  texts,  to  cancel  all  the 
in*  of  the  past  life  (Luke  xii.  50  ;  Mark  x.  39) ; 
;o  supply  the  place  of  baptism  (Matt.  x.  39) ;  and 
at  once  to  secure  admittance  to  the  presence  of  the 
Lurd   ill  Paradise  (Matt.  v.  10-12).     In  imita- 


tion of  the  family  custom  of  annually  comme 
morating  at  the  grave  the  death  of  deceased  mem* 
bers,  the  churches  celebrated  the  deaths  of  their 
martyrs  by  prayer  at  their  graves,  and  by  love- 
feasts.  From  this  high  estimation  of  the  martyr*, 
Christians  were  sometimes  led  to  deliver  themselves 
up  voluntarily  to  the  public  authorities — thus  jus- 
tifying the  charge  of  fanaticism  brought  against 
them  by  the  heathen  For  the  most  part,  however, 
this  practice  was  discountenanced,  the  words  of 
Christ  himself  being  brought  against  it  (Matt.  x. 
23;  see  Gieseler,  Eccles.  Hist.  i.  109,  110). 

1 .  MARY  (Mapla  or  Mapta/x ;  Heb.  DHD  Mi- 
riam), 'the  Mother  of  Jesus '  (Acts  i.  14),  and 
1  Mary  ins  Mother'  (Matt.  ii.  11),  are  the  appella- 
tions of  one  who  has  in  later  times  been  generally 
called  the  l  Virgin  Mary,'  but  who  is  never  so 
designated  in  Scripture. 

Little  is  known  of  this  'highly  favoured*  in- 
dividual, in  whom  was  fulfilled  the  first  prophecy 
made  to  man,  that  '  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head  '  (Gen.  iii.  15).  As  her 
history  was  of  no  consequence  to  Christianity,  it 
is  not  given  at  large.  Her  genealogy  is  recorded 
by  St.  Luke  (ch.  iii.),  in  order  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  predictions  which  had  foretold  the  descent 
of  the  Messiah  from  Adam  through  Abraham  and 
David,  with  the  design  evidently  of  showing  that 
Christ  was  of  that  royal  house  and  lineage  (comp. 
Davidson's  Sacred  Hermeneutics.  p.  589,  ft'.). 

Eusebius,  the  early  ecclesiastical  historian, 
although  unusually  lengthy  upon  '  the  name 
Jesus,'  and  the  genealogies  in  Matthew  and 
Luke's  Gospels,  throws  no  new  light  upon  Mary's 
birth  and  parentage.  The  legends  respecting 
Anne,  who  is  said  to  have  been  her  mother,  are 
pure  fables  without  the  slightest  evidence. 

The  earliest  event  in  her  history,  of  which  we 
have  any  notice,  was  the  annunciation  to  her  by 
the  angel  Gabriel  that  she  was  destined,  whilst 
yet  a  pure  virgin,  to  become  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah — an  event  which  was  a  literal  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  given  centuries  before  by  Isaiah, 
that  '  a  virgin  should  conceive,  and  bear  a  son, 
and  should  call  his  name  Immauuel,'  which 
being  interpreted,  is  '  God  with  us'  (Isa.  vii.  14  ; 
Matt.  i.  23).  On  this  occasion  she  was  expli- 
citly informed  that  she  should  conceive  by  the 
miraculous  power  of  God,  and  that  her  child 
should  be  '  Holy,'  and  be  called  '  the  Son  of 
God.'  As  a  confirmation  of  her  faith  in  this 
announcement  she  was  also  told  by  the  angel 
that  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  chief  priests,  and  who  was  now  far 
advanced  in  years,  had  conceived  a  son,  and  that 
the  time  was  not  far  off  when  her  reproach  among 
women  should  cease  (Luke  i.  36). 

Almost  immediately  on  receiving  this  an- 
nouncement Mary  hastened  from  Nazareth,  where 
she  was  when  the  angel  visited  her,  to  the  house 
of  her  cousin,  who  was  then  residing  in  the  hilly 
district  in  '  a  city  of  Judah.'  This  '  city  '  some 
have  supposed  to  be  Hebron  ;  whilst  others,  read- 
ing 'Ioutto  for  'lovSa,  translate  the  clause  '  the 
city  Juttah,'  and  identify  the  place  of  Elizabeth's 
residence  with  the  town  of  that  name  mentioned 
in  Josh.  xv.  55;  xxi.  16  (Kuinoel,  in  loc. ;  Ols- 
hausen,  Bib.  Comment,  ih  loc. ;  Reland,  Palaes* 
ti?ia,  p.  870).  The  meeting  of  these  two  pious 
females,  on  whom  such  unexpected  privileges  had 
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been  conferred,  was  one  of  mutual  congratu- 
.atious,  and  united  thanksgiving  to  the  author  of 
their  blessings.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Mary  uttered  the  Magnificat — that  splendid 
burst  of  grateful  adoration  which  Christians  of 
all  parties  have  from  the  earliest  times  delighted 
to  adopt  as  expressive  of  the  best  feelings  of  the 
pious  heart  towards  God  (Luke  i.  39-56).  After 
spending  three  months  with  her  relative,  Mary 
returned  to  Nazareth,  where  a  severe  trial  awaited 
her,  arising  out  of  the  condition  in  which  it 
had  now  become  apparent  she  was.  Betrothed 
(perhaps  in  early  life)  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Joseph,  an  artificer  of  some  sort  (tzktwv,  Matt, 
xiii.  55,  probably,  as  our  translators  suppose,  a 
carpenter),  the  Jewish  law  held  her  exposed  to 
the  same  penalties  which  awaited  the  married 
wife  who  should  be  found  unfaithful  to  the 
spousal  vow.  Joseph,  however,  being  a  right- 
hearted  man  (8i/caios  =  one  who  feels  and  acts  as 
a  man  ought  to  do  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed),  was  unwilling  to  subject  her  to  the 
evils  of  a  public  exposure  of  what  he  deemed 
her  infidelity;  and  accordingly  was  turning  in 
hi*  mind  how  he  might  privately  dissolve  his 
connection  with  her,  when  an  angel  was  sent  to 
aim  also  to  inform  him  in  a  dream  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  enjoin  upon  him  to  com- 
plete his  engagement  with  her  by  taking  her  as 
his  wife.  This  injunction  he  obeyed,  and  hence 
came  to  be  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  father  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  i.  18-25). 

Summoned  by  an  edict  of  Augustus,  which 
commanded  that  a  census  (airoypacpT])  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  should 
be  taken,  and  that  each  person  should  be  enrolled 
in  the  chief  city  of  his  family  or  tribe,  Mary  and 
Iter  husband  went  up  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of 
the  Davidic  family  ;  and  whilst  there  the  child 
Jesus  was  bora.  After  this  event  the  only  cir- 
ciiiiislaiice,  in  her  history  mentioned  by  the 
■acred  historians  are  her  apjiearance  and  offerings 
in  the  temple  according  to  t lie  law  of  MpSCS 
(Luke  i.-  2  >.,  ff.);  her  return  with  bet  hu*haud  to 
Yi/areth  (Luke  ii.  .'J9,  ;  their  iiabit  of  annually 
v iti ting  Jerusalem  at  the  least  of  the  Passover 
r.  H)j  liie  appeararrce  of  the  Magi,  which 
&i  to  have  occurred  at  one  of  these  periodic 
visits  (Matt.  ii.  1-12;;  the  flight  of  the  holy 
family  into  Egypt,  and  their  return,  after  the 
death  ot  Herod,  to  Nazareth  (ver.  13-2.3;;  the 
1  ene  which  occurred  on  another  of  those  periodic 
visits,  when,  .liter  having   proceeded  two  us 

j  n 1 1 1 1 ■  y     on    her    way    hoineuaid,    |hc    discovered 

tuai   o.'i  li  not  in   the  company^  and,  on 

returning  to  Jerusalem,  found  him  sitting  in  the 

temple  w  ith  the  docloi*  of   the   law,  '  both  hearing 

■  and  asking  them  questions '  (Luke  ii.  12- 

52)  ;    her   an  I  ouducl    at    the    mai- 

na-'    •  '  f  Galilee     John  ii.  I,  if.; ; 

liei   attempt    in  I  gue  .it  Capernaum  to 

iudui  i  Ji         to  d       t  fiuin  teaching  (  Matt  xii. 
•In,  il . ;  ,  mnanying  ol   Im  <  son  \»  hen  be 

went    up   to  Jerusalem     named  atelj    bef  re   hi* 
<in       i  her  following  him  to  Ce    ....  her 

being  consigned   hi    him    while   banging   uu 

who 

from  I   i  "ok   her  to    reside   '"  hit  h 

^Jo4l||     v     V      2   I.    il 

>ii.(  ipl  >  at  Jerusalem  uio  i  -  Lets 

u  1  |I 


The  traditions  respecting  the  death  >f  Mary 
dilVer  materially  from  each  otner.  There  is  a 
letter  of  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus  in  the 
fifth  century,  which  states  that  she  lived  at 
Ephesus  with  St.  John,  and  there  died  and  was 
buried.  Another  epistle  of  the  same  age  says 
she  died  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  in  Geth- 
semane.  The  legend  tells  that  three  days  after 
her  interment,  when  the  grave  was  opened  (that 
Thomas  the  Apostle  might  pay  reverence  to  her 
remains),  her  body  was  not  to  be  found, '  but  only 
an  exceeding  fragrance,'  whereupon  it  was  con- 
cluded that  it  had  been  taken  up  to  heaven.  The 
translations  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  took  place  while 
they  \ve\e  alive,  and  the  facta  are  recorded*  by  the 
inspiration  of  God;  but  when  the  dead  body  of 
Mary  was  conveyed  through  the  earth,  and  re-' 
moved  thence,  there  were  no  witnesses,  and  no 
revelation  was  ever  made  of  the  extraordinary  and 
novel  incident,  which  certainly  has  no  parallel 
in  Scripture.  This  miraculous  event  is  appro- 
priately called  '  the  Assumption. 

It  is  said  that  Mary  died  in  a  i>.  63.  The  Canon 
of  Scripture  was  closed  in  a.u.  96,  thirty-three 
years  after  her  decease ;  which,  however,  is  never 
alluded  to  by  any  of  the  apostles  in  their  writings, 
nor  by  St.  John,  to  whose  care  she  w;is  entrusted. 

In  the  Romish  Church  many  facts  are  believed 
and  doctrines  asserted  concerning  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  not  only  are  without  any  authority 
from  Scripture,  but  many  of  which  aie  diame- 
trically opposed  to  its  declarations.  Such,  be- 
sides that  just  mentioned,  viz.  the  Assumption, 
are  the  following  : — 

1.  ;  The  immaculate  conception  of  the  Y>  ■ 

\  irgin.'  The  Council  of  Trent,  treating  upon 
'  Original  Sin,"  decreed  that  '  the  blessed  and 
immaculate  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,1  is 
'exempt  from  all  sin,  actual  and  original' 
(Seas.  ")).  This  dogma  is  utterly  destitute  of 
any  Script m al  evidence,  and  is  plainly  contra- 
dictory to  the  unqualified  and  repeated  assertions 
of  the  sacieil  writers  respecting  the  universal 
depravity  of  mankind  (comp.  especially  li  in. 
iii.  K),  23;  Gal.  iii.  22).  St.  Paul,  the  inspired 
author  of  these  passages,  lived  after  the  death  <J" 
Mary,  and  must  have  known  die  singulai  fa<  I  of 
her  immaculate  and  sinless  nature,  if  inch  bail 
been  the  case;  but  he  makes  no  exceiition  in 
her  favour,  and  never  alludes  tu  ber  in  any  way. 
St.    John   could    not    ha\e   been    ignorant  ol 

i  ctiou,  and  jrel  be,  w  i  iting  about 
a.o.  Uu,  decluret,  '  If  we  say  that  we  ha\e  not 
tinned,  we   make  him  a  liar,  and   bis  word    is 

not  in  us  *  (J  J..|m  i.    |( 

2.  '  !  I  vii n»nity  '  of  Mary.  A-  t  » 
tint  point  we  i  lest iinoiiy  ii  m 
s  ie  ;   but  Ii    iii  I  hi    I  •    j 

a  and  phi  i*e  log)    ul    the   Bii»h 

primogeniture,  and  from  I                 itiou  ol   tliii 

language  in  I  I    M.n j ,  0m  re 
fur   concluding    I 
ajt<  r  tin-  bin         I 
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oases.  'Fh st- fruits1  (Lev.  xxiii.  10)  relate  to  the 
maturity  and  beginning  of  a  series  of  similar 
productions,  and  not  to  one  solitary  thing.  "'  The 
first-fruits  of  every  creature'  (Col.  i.  15)  can- 
not imply  one  detached  unsucceeded  person. 
The  '  first-born  from  the  dead*  (Col.  i.  18)  does 
not  mean  that  Ci.iist  alone  should  rise  from  the 
dead,  for  it  is  written,  '  all  shall  rise  in  him.' 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ-  is  repeatedly  called 
*  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God'  (John  iii.  16, 
IS),  but.  never  the  only  son  of  Mary.  The  evange- 
lists say  he  was  the  '  first-born  son* — an  expres- 
sion which  necessarily  involves  the  inference  that 
there  was  at  least  a  second.  Neither  Samson,  nor 
the  son,  of  the  Shouamite,  who  were  only  children, 
is  ever  styled  '  font-born ;'  yet,  when  there  are 
.bur  two  children  in  a  family,  the  order  of  their 
birth  is  always  regularly  noted  as  a  thing  of 
much  importance.  Esau,  in  claiming  his  supe- 
rior right,  says, '  1  am  thy  first-born '  (Gen.  xxvii. 
32).  Joseph  says  of  Manasseh, '  This  is  the  first- 
born" (Gen.  xlv'iii.  18).  Very  peculiar  stress  is 
laid  upon  this  paint,  which  is  always  carefully 
observed  in  Scripture;  but  nowhere  can  it.  be  seen 
that  the  words  'first-born'  are  ever  attached  to  an 
only  child.  We  abstain,  however,  from  pressing 
into  the  argument  the  repeated  mention  of  '  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord/  and  '  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,'  on  account  of  the  latitude  of  interpre- 
tation which  the  word  '  brother'  admits  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  explained  in  other  articles  [Brother  ; 
James;  Joses;  Jude]. 

As  the  Gospels  were  not  written  till  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  there  could  be  no  mistake  upon 
the  subject. 

No  Christian  discredits  or  disbelieves  the  fact 
of  Christ  having  been  born,  according  to  the  pro- 
phecy, of  a  pure  virgin;  but.  the  perpetual  vir- 
ginity of  Mary  is  merely  traditional,  unsupported 
by  any  evidence,  and  opposed  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  Jewish  and  Scriptural  language. 

3.  '  The  worship  of  the  Virgin.'  At  the  an- 
nunciation the  angel  said  to  Mary,  '  Blessed  art 
thou  among  women  '  (Luke  i.  28).  In  the  Scrip- 
tures this  is  a  usual  mode  of  salutation.  In  the 
Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  24 )  it  is  said.  '  Jael 
is  blessed  above  women.'1  Such  was  the  Hebrew 
form  of  expressing  great  joy  or  congratulation  ; 
and  although  Mary  was  'highly  favoured'  in 
being  the  mother  of  Jesus,  yet  as  Jael  receives  a 
simifar  acknowledgment  of  her  superior  station 
and  happiness,  for  having  slain  with  her  own  hand 
the  enemy  of  her  country,  the  phrase  must  certainly 
be  taken  in  both  cases  with  some  limitation;  for 
in  neither  of  them  could  it  mean,  that  the  party 
was  to  be  reverenced  with  any  sj>ecies  of  worship. 
In  die  Old  and  New  Testaments  there  are  many 
persoifs  who  are  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively blessed.  God  said  to  Abraham  '[Gen.  xii. 
3),  '  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse 
him  that  curseth  thee;  and  in  thee  shall  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.'  Again,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  extends  his  blessing  to  an  in- 
definite number,  saying,  '  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn— the  meek— Hie  mWciftri,1  '  for  they  shall 
•ee  God'— 'theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven' 
(Matt.  v.).  The  words  of  Christ  are  much 
MiongiM-,  and  contain  greater  promises  to  his 
faith  Pi  1  followers,  than  those  of  the  angel  to  Mary. 
There  is  no  instance  of  peculiar  honour,  or  of 
at  y  kind  of  worship,  having  been  paid  to  Mary 
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earlier  than  the  Sfth  century,  and  it  was  no* 
until  the  sixth  that  her  festivals  (under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Augustine)  began  to  be  generally 
observed. 

4.  *  The  mediation  and  intercession  of  Mary.' 
This  is  not  supported  by  a  single  passage  of  Holy 
Writ.  The  Lord  seems  to  have  had  little  or  no 
communication  with  her  after  he  entered  upon 
his  public  ministry.  Mary  and  Martha,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  '  other  women,'  aie  frequently 
mentioned  as  being  in  his  company,  but  on  on6 
occasion  we  read  that  '  while  Christ  talked  to 
the  people  his  mother  stood  without,  desiring  to 
speak  with  him  ;  and  one  said,  Thy  mother  stands 
without,  desiring  to  speak  to  thee.  But  he  an- 
swered and  said,  who  is  my  mother?  And  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  towards  his  disciples, 
and  said,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren, 
for  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and 
sister,  and  mother'  (Matt.  xii.  46  to  50).  No- 
thing can  be  more  conclusive  than  this  passage  in 
showing  that  those  who  were  his  kindred  according 
to  the  flesh  were  of  no  importance  to  him  merely 
on  that  account,  but  that  the  righleous  were  alone 
regarded  by  him  in  the  nearest  degrees  of  rela- 
tionship. 

At  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.), 
Mary,  after  desiring  the  servants  to  do  whatever 
he  commanded,  '  saith  unto  him,  they  have  no 
wine.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  what  have 
I  to  do  with  theeV  '  If  Jesus  declined  receiving 
any  information  from  her  upon  a  point  of  no  con- 
sequence in  worldly  matters,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  '  He  who  doeth  all  things  after  his 
own  good  pleasure'  has  permitted  her  to  obtain  any 
pre-eminence,  or  allows  any  interference  by  her  in 
heaven.  We  have  besides  the  explicit  assurance 
that.  *  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus'  (1  Tim. 
ii.  5).  '  We  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ'  (1  John  ii.  1). 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mary  ever  saw  Christ 
after  the  resurrection  ;  for  she  was  not  one  of  the 
1  chosen  witnesses"  specified  in  Scripture,  as  Mary 
Magdalene  was. — S.  P. 

2.  MARY   MAGDALENE  (Maoia  r,  MaySa- 
XW'fl)  was  probably  so  called    from  Magdala  in 
Galilee,  the   town  where   she  may  have    dwelt. 
According  to  the  Talmudists,  Magdalene  signi 
fies  '  a  plaiter  of  hair.' 

Much  wrong  has  been  done  to  this  individual 
from  imagining  that  she  was  the  person  spoken 
of  by  St.  Luke  in  ch.  vii.  39  ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  this  opinion.  There  were 
two  occasions  on  which  Christ  was  anointed. 
The  first  is  thus  recorded  in  John  xii.  1,  3  : — 'Six 
days  before  the  Passover  Jesus  came  to  Bethany, 
where  Lazarus  was  which'  had  been  dead,  whom 
he  raised  from  the  dead.  There  they  made  him 
a  supper;  and  Martha  served.  Then  took  Mary  a 
pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard,  very  costly,  and 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet 
with  her  hair."  This  Mary  was  certainly  the 
sister  of  Martha.  The  second  instance  occurred 
in  the  house  of  Simon.  '  And,  behold,  a  woman 
in  the  city,  which  was  a  sinner,  when  she  knew 
that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house, 
brought  an  alabaster  U>x  of  ointment,  and  stood 
at  his  feet  behind  him  weeping,  and  bejran  to 
wash  his  feet  with  'ears,  and  did  wi^e  them  wit* 
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the  hairs  if  Iter  head,  and  kissed  his  feet,  and 
tuoiutsd  tl;em  with  the  ointment'  (Luke  vii.  37). 
How  Mxiv  Magdalene  came  to  be  identified 
with  the  |H!ison  here  mentioned,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  ;  hut  such  is  the  case  :  and  accordingly  she 
is  generally  regarded  as  having  been  a  woman  of 
depraved  character.  For  such  an  inference,  how- 
ever, there  appears  to  he  no  just  ground  whatever. 

The  earliest  notice  of  Mary  Magdalene  is  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  (viii.  2),  where  it  is  recorded 
that  out  of  her  '  had  gone  seven  devils,'  and 
that-she  was  '  with  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Herod's 
steward,  and  Susanna,  and  many  others,  which 
ministered  unto  Christ  of  their  substance.' 

This  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  she  had  not 
been  known  as  a  person  of  had  character;  and 
it  aioO  implies' that  she  was  not  poor,  or  amongst 
the  lower  classes,  when  she  was  the  companion  of 
one  whose  husband  held  an  important  office  in  the 
king's  household. 

It  is  as  unjust  to  say  that  she  who  had  been  so 
physically  wretched  as  to  be  possessed  by  seven 
devils,  was  dissolute,  as  to  affirm  that  an  insane 
person  is  necessarily  depraved  ;  and  as  there  is 
no  evidence  to  prove  that  Mary  Magdalene  was 
'  the  sinner'  referred  to  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  the  ignommy  which  lias  been  attached  to 
her  name  on /lit  to  lie  removed. 

In  the  Saviour's  last  hours,  and  at  his  death 
and  resurrection,  Mary  Magdalene  was  a  chief 
and  important  witness.  There  had  followed  him 
from  Galilee  many  women  (Matt.  xx\ii.  55,  56), 
and  there  stood  by  the  cross  several^  of  whom 
Mary  Magdalene  was  one  ;  and,  after  his  death, 
she  '  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Joses  beheld 
where  the  body  was  laid'  (Mark  xv.  17;  Luke 
xxiii.  55,  56;;  '  and  they  relumed  and  prepared 
spices  and  ointments.'  '  The  first  day  of  the 
week  comelh  Mary  Magdalene  early,  when  it  was 
yet  dark,  unto  the  sepulchre,  and  seetfa  the  stone 
taken  away  from  the  sepulchre    (John  xx.  1). 

Then  she  returned  to  tell  Peter  and  John  that 
the  stone  was  removed.    Peter  immediately  ran  to 

tiie  place  with    the   other    d'neiple,  when  Ok\J  saw 
only  the  napkin  and  linen  cli  tbes  lying  ;  and  '  the 
disciples  went  awa\   agahl  unlo  their  own  bun 
(John  xx.  2-11).       But  she   'who  ua.s    hut    at    the 

grass  and  first  .it  the  tomb  '  'stood at  the  sepulchre 
*  I  iu_','  and  .-hj.u  two  angels,  who  said  to  her, 
1  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  '.  She  saithj  liecause 
they  have  taken  awaj  mj  Lord,  and  1  know  not 
where  thej  have  laid  him.'  Hei  patient  waiting 
w  .11  rewarded,  for  she  had  scarcely  ceased  spa**- 
in  when  Jesus  himself  asked  her  the  same  qii 
linn,  and  e  turned  Iter- 

sell',  and  then  Liytaid    unto  him, 

1  RabbotuY  and  at  once  acknowledged   hi^  i 
pei  sou ;    i  i  en    he  not    oul)   assured  ber   of  his 
announced    his  intended 
ni  •  iimoii    (John    xv    1 '.  Mary    Magdalene 
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the  acute  perception  of  their  sex,  receiving 
distinct  evidence,  without  captious  disbelief,  at 
once  saw,  believed,  and  'worshipped'  their 
risen  Lord  (Matt,  xxviii.  9):  whilst  the  men 
who  had  been  his  daily  companions  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  public  ministry,  and  had 
heard  '  the  gracious  words  widen  fell  from  his 
lips,"  entirely  refused  the  testimony  of  eye-wit- 
nesses, to  whom,  4  by  infallible  proofs,  He  had 
shown  himself  alive,"  and  remained  unconvinced 
until  '  Jesus  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,"  and 
'showed  them  his  hands  and  his  feet'  (Luke 
xxiv.  36,  40);  and  even  then  '  they  believed  not 
for  joy.' 

But  the  faith  of  Mary  Magdalene  is  '  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance,'  inasmuch  a?,  when  others 
were  '  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe.1  she,  with 
less  evidence  than  they  possessed,  at  once  acknow- 
ledged that.  'Christ  is  lisen  from  the  dead,  and  is 
become  the  fust-fruits  of  them  that  slept,'  and  to 
her  was  granted  the  honour  of  being  the  Jirst 
witness  of  that  great  event,,  the  Resurrection, 
without  which  Christ  would  have  died  in  vain 
(1  Co..  xv  '.— S.  P. 

3.  MARY,  wife  of  Cleophas  or  Ajpueeus,  and 
sister  of  the  Lord's  mother  (Matt,  xxvii.  56  ;  Maik 
XV.  40;  John  xix.  25).  This  Mary  was  one  o( 
those  holy  women  who  followed  Clnist.  and  was 
present  at  the  crucifixion;  and  she  is  that  '  other 
Mary'  who,  with  Mary  Magdalene,  attended  the 
body  of  Christ  to  ihe  sepulchre  when  taken  down 
from  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  61  ;  Mark  xv.  47  ; 
Luke  xxiii.  55).  She  was  also  among  those  who 
went  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
to  the  sepulchre  to  anoint  the  body,  and  who  be- 
came the  fust  witnesses  of  the  iesurrection  (Matt. 
xxviii.  1  ;  Mark  xvi.  1  ;  Luke  xxiv.  1).  James, 
L  Jude,  and  Simon,  who  are  called  the  Lord's 
brethren  [see  the  names;  also ,  Ami .vis  ;  Bro- 
ther], aie  very  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the   sons   of   this  Mary,    and    therefore   (ou.sins  of 

Jesus,  the  term  fyrotlier  having  been  used  with 

great  latitude  among  the  Ilehiews.  This  is  the 
usual    alternative   of   those    who    deny    that    i, 

ons  were  sans  of  our  Lords  mother  by  her 
husband  Joseph;  although  some  imagine  thai 
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her  character  then  glowed  with  the  highest  fer- 
vour, manifesting  the  depth  of  her  emotion  and 
gratitude  for  the  deliverance  from  the  cold  tenors 
of  the  grave  of  that  brother  who  now  sat  alive 
and  cheerful  with  the  guests  at. table.  She  took 
the  station  she  best  loved,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  usual  to  wash  the  feet 
of  guests  before  an  entertainment,  and  with  this  the 
anointing  of  the  feet  was  frequently  connected 
[Anointing].  Mary  possessed  a  large  quantity 
of  very  costly  ointment;  and  in  order  to  testify 
her  gratitude  she  sacrificed  it  all  by  anoint- 
ing with  it  the  feet  of  Jesus.  We  are  told  that 
the  disciples  murmured  at  the  extravagance  of 
this  act,  deeming  that  it  would  have  been  much 
wiser,  if  she  had  sold  the  ointment  and  given  the 
money  to  the  poor.  But  Jesus,  looking  beyond 
the  mere  external  act  to  the  disposition  which 
gave  birth  to  it — a  disposition  which  marked  the 
intensity  of  her  gratitude— vindicated  her  deed. 
Always  meditating  upon  his  departure,  and  more 
especially  at  that  moment,  when  it  was  so  near  at 
hand,  he  attributed  to  this  act  a  still  higher  sense 
— as  having  reference  to  his  approaching  death. 
The  dead  were  embalmed  :  and  so,  he  said,  have 
I  received,  by  anticipation,  the  consecration  of 
death  (John  xii.  1-8;  Matt.  xxvi.  6-13;  Mark 
xiv.  3-9). 

MASCHIL,  a   title   of  some  of  the  Psalms 

[PsAI.Ms]. 

MASSA,  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
[  Wandering]. 

MATTHEW  (Mc*T0aios).  1.  The  Person  op 
Matthew. — According  to  Mark  ii.  14,  Matthew 
was  a  son  of  Alphaeus.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Jacobus,  or  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  was  a 
son  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  who  was  a  sister 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus  (John  xix.  25).  If  this 
opinion  is  correct,  Matthew  was  one  of  the  rela- 
tives of  Jesus.  Matthew  was  a  portitor,  or  in- 
ferior collector  of  customs  at  Capernaum,  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  He  was  not  a  publicanus,  or 
general  farmer  of  customs.  We  may  suppose 
either  that  he  held  his  appointment  at  the  port  of 
Capernaum,  or  that  he  collected  the  customs  on 
the  high  road  to  Damascus,  which  went  through 
what  is  now  called  Khan  Minyeh,  which  place,  as 
Robinson  has  shown,  is  the  ancient  Capernaum 
(Bibl.  Res.  in  Palestine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  288-295). 
Thus  we  see  that  Matthew  belonged  to  the  lower 
class  of  people. 

In  Mark  ii.  14,  and  Luke  v.  27,  he  is  called 
Levi.  We  hence  conclude  that  he  had  two  names. 
This  circumstance  is  not.  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
the  apostles  (Matt.  x.  and  Luke  vi.) ;  but  the  omis- 
sion does  not  prove  the  contrary,  as  we  may 
inter  from  the  fact  that  Lebbaeus  is  also  called 
Judas  in  Luke  vi.  16,  in  which  verse  the  name 
Lebbaeus  is  omitted.  In  Matt.  ix.  9  is  re- 
lated how  Matthew  was  called  to  be  an  apostle. 
We  must,  however,  suppose  that  he  was  previously 
acquainted  with  Jesus,  since  we  read  in  Luke 
vi.  13,  that  when  Jesus,  before  delivering  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  selected  twelve  disciples, 
who  were  to  form  the  circle  of  his  more  intimate 
associates,  Matthew  was  one  of  them.  After  this 
Matthew  returned  to  his  usual  occupation ;  from 
wiich  Jesus,  on  leaving  Capernaum,  called  him 
away.  On  this  occasion  Matthew  gave  a  parting 
entertainment  to  his  friends.  After  this  event  he 
\&  agent)  jned  only  in  Acts  i.  13. 
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According  to  a  statement  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (Pcedagog.  ii.  I),  Matthew  abstained  from 
animal  food.  Hence  some  writers  have  rather 
hastily  concluded  that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Essene3.  It  is  true  that  the  Essenes  practised 
abstinence  in  a  high  degree;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
they  rejected  animal  food  altogether.  Admitting 
the  account  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  proves  only  a  certain  ascetic  strictness,  of 
which  there  occur  vestiges  in  the  habits  of  other 
Jews  (comp.  Joseph.  Vita,  cap.  ii.  &  iii.).  Some 
interpreters  find  also  in  Rom.  xiv.  an  allusion  to 
Jews  of  ascetic*  principles. 

According  to  another  account,  which  is  as  old 
as  the  first  century,  and  which  occurs  in  the 
K-fipvy/xa  Tlerpov  in  Clemens  Alex.  (Strom,  vi. 
15),  Matthew,  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  remained 
about  fifteen  years  in  Jerusalem.  This  agrees  with 
the  statement  in  Eusebius  (Hist  Ecclcs.  iii.  24), 
that  Matthew  preached  to  his  own  nation  before  he 
went  to  foreign  countries.  Ruihms  (Hist?  Eccles. 
x.  9)  and  Socrates  (Hist.  Eccles.  i.  19)  state  that 
he  afterwards  went  into  Ethiopia;  and  other 
authors  mention  other  countries.  There  also  he 
probably  preached  specially  to  the  Jews.  Ac- 
cording to  Heracleon  (about  a.d.  150)  and  Cle- 
mens Alex.  (Strom,  iv.  9),  Matthew  was  one  of 
those  apostles  who  did  not  suffer  martyrdom. 

2.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. — The 
genuineness  of  this  Gospel  has  been  more  strongly 
attacked  than  that  of  any  of  the  three  others,  as 
well  by  external  as  by  internal  arguments. 

We  will  first  consider  the  external  arguments. 
The  most  ancient  testimony  concerning  Matthew's 
Gospel  is  that  of  Papias,  who,  according  to  Euse- 
bius (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39),  wrote  as  follows : 
MaT0a?os  /J.ev  ovv  'Eflpa'l'di  SiaAeKTcp  ret  \6yia 
avueypd\paTO.  'Ep/ui.7]U€u(re  8'  avrcl  ods  itivvaro 
iKcuTTos  (var.  lect.  us  i\v  Svvaros  eKCKTro*;). — 
'  Matthew  wrote  the  sayings  in  the  HeLrew 
tongue,  but  every  body  interpreted  them  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.'  Doubts  of  three  different 
kinds  have  been  raised  whether  this  testimony 
could  refer  to  our  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

1st.  Papias,  the  most  ancient  witness,  who  wa* 
a  disciple  of  John,  speaks  only  about  the  \6yia  of 
Christ,  which  were  apparently  a  collection  of  the 
remarkable  sayings  of  our  Lord. 

2dly.  He  speaks  about  a  work  written  in  the 
Hebrew,  which  here  means  probably  the  Aramaean 
or  Chaldee  tongue, 

3dly.  His  statement  seems  to  imply  that  there 
was  no  translation  of  this  work. 

These  doubts  were  particularly  brought  forward 
by  Schleiermacher  in  the  Studien  und  Kriti/cen, 
1832,  Heft  4.  The  opinion  of  Schleiermachei 
was  adopted  by  Schneckenburger,  Lachmann,  and 
many  others.  According  to  these  critics,  the 
apostle  wrote  only  a  collection  of  the  remarkable 
sayings  of  Jesus;  which  collection  was  put  into 
an  historical  form  by  a  Greek  translator.  Papias 
is  said  to  intend  by  r,p/j.r)yeva€,  the  explanation  of 
the  sayings  of  Christ  by  means  of  the  addition 
of  the  historical  facts.  Most  critics,  however,  have 
either  never  adopted,  or  have  subsequently  re- 
jected, the  above  interpretation  of  the  words  \6yia 
and  7ip/j.r)i/ev(T€.  It  was  first  objected  by  Dr. 
Liicke,  that  Papias,  in  his  report,  followed  fl  e 
statements  of  Johannes  Presbyter,  who  said  tha* 
Peter  furnished  a  avvra^is  rwv  KvpuxKwv  Ao^'k&v, 
'a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord,'  and  thaf 
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Mark  stated  what  lie  had  heard  from  Peter,  and 
that  Papias  nevertheless  adds  that  Mark  wrote 
to  uirb  rod  Xparrov  ¥)  Ae'x^evTo  $  irpax^^vra,  '  as 
well  the  sayings  as  the  doings  of  Christ.'  Hence 
it  follows,  according  to  Dr.  Liicke,  that  A<£yia  is  a 
term  a  parte  potior/,  which  comprehends  the  history 
also.  In  addition  to  this,  Dr.  Liicke  ohserves, 
that  Papias  himself  wrote  a  work  under  the  title  of 
i  Aoylwv  KvpiaK&v  i'jyqcris,'  and  that  the  extracts 
from  this  work  which  Eusebius  has  furnished 
prove  that  its  contents  were  partly  historical.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  testimony  of  Papias 
may  he  considered  as  referring  to  our  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  ;  but  the  force  of  the  two  other  objec- 
tions remains  still  unimpared. 

It.  has  beeu  observed  by  those  who  deny  the 
genuineness  of  this  Gospel,  that  in  none  of  the 
Fathers  before  Jerome  do  we  lind  any  statement 
from  which  we  could  inter  that  they  had  seen  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew;  and  that  conse- 
quently we  may  consider  as  a  mere  conjecture 
the  opinion  of  the  Fathers,  that  our  Gospel  is  a 
Greek  translation  of  a  Hebrew  original. 

Jerome,  in  his  Catalogus  de  viris  illustribus 
(cap.  hi.),  reports  that  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  was  preserved  in  the  library  at  Caesarea, 
and  tiiat  he  took  a  copy  of  it.  In  his  commen- 
tary on  Matt.  xii.  13,  he  says  that  be  translated 
this  Hebrew  Gospel  info  Greek.  In  the  same  pass- 
age, and  in  his  book  Contra  Pelayianos  |  hi.  2), 
Jerome  states  that  this  Hebrew  copy  was  con- 
sidered '  by  most  people'  (a  pleris<pie)  to  be  the 
original  text  of  St.  Matthew.  The  cautious  ex- 
pression *a  plerisque'  is  considered  by  many  cri- 
tics as  an  indication  that  Jerome's  statement 
cannot  be  depended  upon.  Indeed  it  appears 
that  the  Hebrew  copy  of  St.  Matthew  was  uot  the 
mere  original  of  our  Gospel,  tor  what  motive, 
in  that  case,  could  Jerome  have  had  to  translate 
it  into  Greek  ? 

The  whole  difficulty  is  cleared  up  if,  like  most 
modern  critics,  we  suppose  tiiat  the  Ecanyelium 
secundum  ll<  hru-ns,  about  which  Jerome  speaks, 
was  the  (Jo-pel  of  St  Matthew  corrupted  by 
apocryphal  additions.  This  conjecture  i-.  con- 
tinued   try  the    fragment*  of   it  winch  have    beeu 

preserved. 

\l>  ii<  e  many  critics  are  led  to  suppose  thai  the 
strictly  Judaizing  Christians  made  a  tran-Uiion 
H  Bf.  Matthew,  which  th»-y  endeavoure  i  to  bring 

itlto  harmony  with  their  own  opinions  and  legend* 

\      i    •    "ii   th.it  this  Evangeliu  dum  llr- 

I  WfU    i. ill    ,m    original  work,     hut    uierelv    .1 

translation,    it    has    been   urged   thai    ths    iunm 

llapa&fius    w.u    nut    H  N2N  ~\2,    but    "Q 

jn^l.  jUniH  mmgistri  sofirm, 

.\<-\.  .1  ttafemeul  respecting  the 

I'.'"    /<  i  Hebrwot  may  n  taken  a* 

iiii mat  Ion  tit  the  account  of  Papias,  thai 
Matthew  wrote  Kit  Gospel  in  HeHtew.  Ii  this 
!*•  the   '  nestion  n  our 

1 1      i     M       lew   is  a  coi  reel    translal  on   ol 
Hebrew.     The  words  of    r  ■  cm  to  imply 

that  in  )v.h  Mi  1  .         translation  iti 

l  ■  critics  to 

question  bis  account,  and  t>  iupp  ■•<•  that  the 
original   let  t  was  Greek.      s  n  "t 

Brastnus, (!•'.•  "I ,i!n|i.|.|  in,  t  alvin,  K'.  .    I. 
Btserike,  I lai  U  as,  and       •  i 

The  authority  <»i  Pupiu*  hi*  twen  dtsasjad  tsj  l*? 
overthrown    bj    tie   obanu  tea    b1*'"  "'"   hisn  by 


Eusebius,  according  to  whose  statement  lie  was 
a(p65pa  ar/xiKphs  rbv  vovv,  'of  a  very  little  mind/ 
Guerike  considers" also  as  rather  incredible  the 
addition,  that  everybody  interpreted  that  gospel 
according  to  his  ability,  7]p/j.rii>evae  d'avra  as  -h* 
Swards  eKacrros. 

Papias,  indeed,  proves  himself  very  credulous, 
by  reporting,  according  to  Kusebius,  iroAAd 
fxv8iKu>T€pa,  '  many  rather  fabulous  things;'  but 
this  does  not  authorize  us  to  reject  his  testimony 
in  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  for  the  perception  of 
which  no  extraordinary  abilities  were  required, 
especially  as  his  account  of  this  fact  agrees  with 
the"  statements  of  Jerome. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  after  several 
inaccurate  and  imperfect  translations  of  trie 
Aramaean  original  came  into  circulation,  Mat- 
thew himself  was  prompted  by  this  circumstance 
to  publish  a  Greek  translation,  or  to  have  his 
Gospel  translated  under  his  own  supervision.  It 
is  very  likely  that  this  Greek  translation  did  not 
soon  come  into  general  circulation,  so  that  Papias 
may  have  remained  ignorant  of  its  existence.  It 
may  also  be,  and  nothing  prevents  us  from  su|)- 
posing,  that  Papias,  being  acquainted  with  our 
Greek  Gospel,  spoke,  in  the  passage  leferred  to,  of 
those  events  only  which  came  to  pass  soon  alter 
the  publication  of  the  Aramaean  original.  We,  at 
hast,  rather  prefer  to  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
solve  the  objection,  than  to  question  the  direct 
testimony  of  Papias;  especially  since  that  testi- 
mony is  supported  by  other  ancient  authorities: 

1st.  By  Origen  (Euseb.  Hint.  Ectlcs.  vi.  25). 
2dly.  By  the  Alexandrian  Catechist  Pan  tarn  us, 
who,  according  to  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  v.  10), 
having,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
gone  on  a  missionary  expedition  to  India,  found 
there  some  Christians  who  possessed  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew.  3dly.  By  Irenams  (Adc. 
liter,  hi.  1)  ami  Eusebius  [Hist.  Eccles.  v.  H). 

To  this  it  has  been  objected,  that  Origefi  and 
IreuSBUS  probably  only  repeated  the  statement  of 
Papias;  but  it  is  unlikely  thai  a  man  of  Ml  much 
learning  as  Origen  should  have  had  no  otiicr  au- 
thurity  lor  ins  account;  and  the  statement  of 
Panla-uus,  at  Least)  is  quite  independent  of  I  li.it  of 

Papias.      It  ought    also   to   be   considered  that 
Matthew  was  nut  au  much  known  in  eccles 
antiquity,    that    any    partisanship    could    i ... 
prompted  writers  It)  forge  books  in  hi>  name. 

I )n  summing  upwo.it  we  ea?e  stated,  it  ap- 
peal external  testimonies  dearly  p 
toe  genuineness  of  toe  Gospel  of  8t«   M 
Tor  authenticity  indeed  of  tins  Gos|  el  i-  as  well 
supported  as  Unrl  of  any  work  of  classical  au  i- 

quity.      It  can  also  be  pioved  toil   it  was  eailv  in 
unong  Christians,  ami   cat    tin 

it  the  end  of  the  lii^t  emtio  s .    ,  -  .to 

it  a  canonical  authority    mm  Polyoarm  1, 
ii.  7  ;  Ignatius,  Ad  Smyrn.  o.  vi.; 
1       nans  Romanusj  1  i>i*t.  i.  c.  alvi.  . 
Epist    c. 

But  rhi    un  i  us  ij,  arguiM  a)  •  au- 

thenticity of  tbis  Ci  e  hi$  important  • 

loubtS  «  iueli    li.n  I  Qg> 

siderat  am  of  it*  iMTaiui At*  o*ial 

'    ■  ■'  -I  .1) 

h  i\  e  not   tii.it  vivuj 

'  '  i  we 

find,  ..   ■   •  n    -          f  John       1 

M.hk  and    Luke    tuipoi  net 
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Compare,  for  example,  Matt.  iv.  18  with  LuKe 
v.  1,  sq.  ;  Matt.  viii.  5  sq.  with  Luke  vii.  1,  sq. 
This  is  most  striking  in  the  history  of  his  own 
call,*  where  we  should  expect  a  clearer  repre- 
sentation. 

2nd.  He  omits  a  mie  facts  which  every  apostle 
certainly  knew.  For  instance,  he  mentions  only 
one  journey  of  Christ  to  the  passover  at  Jerusa- 
lem, namely,  the  last ;  and  seems  to  be  acquainted 
only  with  one  sphere  of  Christ's  activity,  namely, 
G  tliiee.  He  even  relates  the  instances  of  Christ  s 
appearing  after  his  resurrection  in  such  a  manner, 
thai  it  might  be  understood  as  it"  he  showed  him- 
self only  to  the  women  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  his 
disciples  nowhere  but  in  Galilee  (Matt.  xxvi.  32 
and  xxviii.  7), 

3rd.  He  relates  unchronologically,  and  trans- 
poses events  to  times  in  which  they  did  not  hap- 
pen ;  for  instance,  the  event  mentioned  in  Luke 
iv.  14-30  must  have  happened  at  the  commence- 
ment .  of  Christ's  public  career,  but  Matthew 
relates  it  as  late  as  ch.  xiii.  53,  sq. 

4th.  He  embodies  in  one  discourse  several 
sayings  of  Christ  which,  according  to  Luke,  were 
pronounced  at  different  times  (comp.  Matt,  v.-vii., 
and  xxiii.). 

5th.  He  falls,  it  is  asserted,  into  positive  errors. 
In  ch.  i.  and  ii.  he  seems  not  to  know  that  the 
real  dwelling-place  of  the  parents  of  Jesus  was  at. 
Nazareth,  and  that  their  abode  at  Bethlehem  was 
only  temporary  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  I,  22,  23.  with 
Luke  ii.  4,  39).  According  to  Mark  xi.  20,  21, 
the  fig-tree  withered  on  the  day  after  it  was 
cursed,  but  according  to  Matt.  xxi.  19,  it  withered 
immediately.  According  to  Matt.  xxi.  12, 
Christ  purified  the  Temple  immediately  after  his 
entrance  into  Jerusalem  ;  but  according  to  Mark 
he  on  that  day  went  out  to  Bethany,  and  purified 
the  Temple  on  the  day  following  (Mark  xi.  1 1-15). 
Matthew  says  (xxi.  7)  that  Christ  rode  on  a  she- 
ass  and  on  a  colt,  which  is  impossible.  The  other 
Gospels  speak  only  of  a  she-ass. 

These  circumstances  have  led  Strauss  and 
others  to  consider  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  as 
an  unapostolical  composition,  originating  perhaps 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century  ;  while  some 
consider  it  a  reproduction  of  the  Aramaean  Mat- 
thew, augmented  by  some  additions;  others  call 
it  an  historical  commentary  of  a  later  period, 
made  to  illustrate  the  collection  of  the  sayings  of 
Christ  which  Matthew  had  furnished  (comp. 
Sieffert,  Ucber  die  Aechtheit  und  den  Ursprung  des 
ersten  Evangel  ii,  1832;  Sehneckenburger,  Ueber 
den  Ursprung  des  ersten  Evangelii,  1834;  Schott, 
Ueber  die  Authenticitiit  des  Ev.  Matth.  1837. 

To  these  olijections  we  may  reply  as  follows: — 

1st.  The  gilt  of  narrating  luminously  is  a  per- 
sonal qualification  of  which  even  an  apostle 
might  be  destitute^  and  which  is  rarely  found 
among  the  lower  orders  of  people  :  this  argument 
therefore  has  recently  been  given  up  altogether. 
In  the  history  of  his  call  to  be  an  apostle,  Mat- 
thew has  this  advantage  over  Mark  and  Luke, 
that  he  relates  the  discourse  of  Christ  (ix.  13) 
with  greater  completeness  than  these  evangelists. 
Luke  relates  that  Matthew  prepared  a  great 
banquet  in  his  house,  while  Matthew  simply 
mentions  that  an  entertainment  took  place,  be- 
cause the  apostle  could  not  well  write  that  he 
himself  prepared  a  great  banquet. 

2nd.  An  aryumentum  a  silentio  mu6t  not  be 


urged  against  the  eviingelustg.  The  raiting  o/ 
Lazarus  is  narrated  only  by  John ;  and  the 
raising  of  the  youth  at  Nain  only  by  Luke  j 
the  appearance  of  five  hundred  brethren  after  the 
resurrection,  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  6),  was  a  fact  generally 
known,  is  not  recorded  by  any  of  the  evangelists. 
The  apparent  restriction  of  Christ's  sphere  of 
activity  to  Galilee,  we  find  also  in  Mark  and 
Luke.  This  peculiarity  arose  perhaps  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  apostles  first  taught  in 
Jerusalem,  where  it  was  unnecessary  to  relate 
what  had  happened  there,  but  where  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  Galilee  were  unknown, 
and  required  to  be  narrated  :  thus  the  sphere  of 
narration  may  have  gradually  become  fixed.  At 
least  it  is  generally  granted  that  hitherto  no  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  fact  has  been  discovered. 
The  expressions  in  Matt.  xxyi.  32,  and  xxviii.  7, 
perhaps  only  indicate  that  the  Lord  appeared 
more  frequently,  and  for  a  longer  period,  in  Ga- 
lilee than  elsewhere.  In  Matt,  xxviii.  16,  we 
are  told  that  the  disciples  in  Galilee  went  up  to 
a  mountain,  whither  Christ  had  appointed  them 
to  come  ;"  and  since  it  is  not  previously  mentioned 
that  any  such  appointment  had  been  made,  the 
narrative  of  Matthew  himself  here  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  Christ  appeared  to  his  disciples  in 
Jerusalem  after  his  resurrection. 

3rd.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
evangelists  intended  to  write  a  chronological 
biography.  On  the  contrary,  we  learn  from 
Luke  i.  4,  and  John  xx.  31,  that  their  object  was 
of  a  move  practical  and  apologetical  tendency. 
With  the  exception  of  John,  the  evangelists  have 
grouped  their  communications  more  according  to 
the  subjects  than  according  to  chronological  suc- 
cession. This  fact  is  now  generally  admitted. 
The  principal  groups  of  facts  recorded  by  St. 
Matthew  are: — 1.  The  preparation  of  Jesus,  nar- 
rated in  ch.  i. — iv.  16.  2.  The  public  ministry 
of  Jesus,  narrated  in  ch.  iv.  17 — xvi.  20.  3.  The 
conclusion  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  narrated  in  ch. 
xvi.  21 — xxviii. 

The  second  of  these  groups  is  subdivided  into 
minor  groups.  If  we  consider  that  Matthew,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Jews,  describes  Christ  as  being 
the  promised  Messiah  of  the  old  coveuant,  it,  must 
appear  perfectly  appropriate  in  him  to  narrate  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  before  the  calling  of  his 
disciples.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  shows  the 
relation  in  which  the  Redeemer  stood  to  the  old 
covenant.  In  ch.  viii.  and  ix.  are  given  ex- 
amples of  the  power  which  Jesus  possessed  of  per- 
forming miracles  ;  after  which,  in  ch.  ix.  36,  is 
stated  the  need  of  'labourers'  to  instruct  the 
people.  Then  naturally  follows,  in  ch.  x.,  the 
admonition  delivered  to  the  apostles  before  they 
are  sent  out  on  their  mission.  Jn  ch.  xii.  is  re- 
corded how  Jesus  entered  into  conflict  with  the 
dominant  party,  &c.  (comp.  Kern's  Abhandiung 
iiber  den  Ursprung  des  Evangelii  Matthcei,  p. 
51,  sq.  ;  Kbster,  Ueber  die  Composition  des  Ev 
Matth.  in  Pelt's  Mitarbeiten,  Heft  i. ;  Kuhn 
Leben  Jesu,  t.  i.,  Beilage. 

But  our  adversaries  further  asserl,  that  the 
evangelist  not  only  groups  together  events  belong- 
ing to  different  times,  but  that  some  of  his  date* 
are  incorrect :  for  instance,  the  date  in  Matt.  xiii. 
53  cannot  be  correct  if  Luke,  ch.  iv.,  has  placed 
the   event   rightly.      If,   however,    we   carefu'ly 
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consider  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  Matthew 
has  placed  this  fact  more,  chronologically  than 
Luke.  Jt  is  true  that  the  question  in  Matt.  xiii. 
54,  and  the  annunciation  in  Luke  iv.  13-21,  seem 
to  synchronize  best  with  the  first  public  appearance 
of  Jesus.  But  even  Schleiermacher,  who,  in  his 
work  on  Luke,  generally  gives  the  preference  to 
the  arrangement  of  that  evangel ist,  nevertheless 
observes  ( n.  03)  that  Luke  iv.  23  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  Jesus  abode  for  a  longer  period  in  Ca- 
jternuUm  (comp.  the  words  Kerb,  rb  elu>9bs  aurai  in 
ver.  16\ 

4th.  If  the  Evangelist  arranges  his  statements 
according  to  subjects,  and  not  chronologically, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  that  he  connects  similar 
sayings  of  Clwist,  inserting  them  in  the  longer 
discourses  after  analogous  topics  had  been  men- 
tioned. These  discourses  are  not  compiled  by 
he  Evangelist,  hut  always  form  the  fundamental 
framework  to  which  sometimes  analogous  subjects 
are  attached.  But  even  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Strmon  on  the  Mount ;  and  in  eh.  xiii.  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  parables  were  spoken  at  dif- 
ferent times.  In  the  discourses  recorded  in  ch.  x. 
and  xxiii.,  it  can  be  proved  that  several  sayings 
are  more  correctly  placed  by  Matthew  than  by 
Luke  (comp.  especially  Matt,  xxiii,  37-39  with 
Luke  xiii.  31,  35). 

5th.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  mode  of 
interpretation,  whether  such  positive  errors  as  are 
alleged  to  exist  are  really  chargeable  on  the 
evangelist.  The  difference,  for  instance,  be- 
tween the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  as 
severally  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  may 
easily  he  solved  without  questioning  the  correct- 
ness of  either,  if  we  suppose  that  each  of  them 
narrates  what  lie  knows  from  his  individual 
sources  of  information.  The  history  of  Christ's 
childhood  givetl  in  Luke,  leads  us  to  conclude 
fh'at  it  w.is  derived  from  the  acquaintances  of 
Maty,  while  the  statements  in  Matthew  seem  to 
be  derived  from  the  friends  of  Joseph.  As  to 
the  transaction  recorded  in  Matt.  xxi.  18-22,  and 
Mark  xi.  11,  15,  20,  21,  it  appears  that  Maik 
describe!  what  occurred  most  accurately;  arid 
we  mint  grant  that  we  should  scarcely  have 
expected  from  an  eye-witness  the  inaccuracy 
which  is  ObserVable  in  Matthew.  But  we  find 
that  there  are  chataCtehl  fjlf  Mich  individuality 
that,  being  bent  eXciUsl vely  upon  their  main 
subject,  they  seem  to  have  no  perception  for 
dales  and  localities. 

If  (hew  arguments  should  still  appear  unsatis- 
factory, '  •>  io.iv  |.,.  idUpOfied  by  adding  the 
positive  internal  prpofi  which  exist  in  favour  of 
[Meanest  in  of  this  Gospel.    I .  The  nature 
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which  no  sceptic  can  attack,  have  been  preserved 
by  Matthew  alone  (Matt.  xi.  2S-30 ;  xvi.  16-19; 
xxviii.  20;  comp.  also  xi.  2-21  ;  xii.  3-6,  25-29; 
xvii.  12,  25,  26  ;  xxvi.  13).  Above  all,  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  must  here  be  consideied.  Even 
negative  criticism  grants  that  Luke's  account  is 
defective  as  compared  with  Matthew's;  and  that 
Luke  gives  as  isolat-ed  sentences  what  in  Matthew 
appears  in  beautiful  connection.  In  short,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  according  to  Matthew, 
forms  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best  arranged 
whole  of  all  the  evangelical  discourses.  It.  may 
also  be  proved  that  in  many  particulars  the  re- 
ports of  several' discourses  in  Matthew  are  more 
exact  than  in  the  other  evangelists ;  as  may  be 
se^n  by  comparing  Matt,  xxiii.  with  the  various 
parallel  passages  in  Luke.  Under  these*  ciicum- 
stances  it  is  surprising  that  the  genuineness  of 
tln3  gospel  has  not  yet  met  with  more  distin- 
guished advocates.  The  most  important  work  in 
defence  of  the  genuineness  of  Matthew  is  that 
of  Kern,  Ueber  den  Ursprung  des  Exnmijelii 
Matthtei,  Tubingen,  1834.  Next  in  value  ate 
Olshausen's  Drei  Programme,  1835,  and  the  two 
Lucubrationes  of  Harless,  1840  and  1843.  Even 
De  Wette,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Introduc- 
tion, p.  170,  has  ascribed  only  a  qualified  value 
to  the  doubts  on  this  head. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  gospel,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  Origen  state  that  it  was  wiilien 
before  the  others.  Irenaeus  {Adv.  liter,  iii.  1) 
agrees  with  them,  but  places  its  origin  rather  late 
— namely,  at  the  time  when  Peter  and  Paul 
were  at  Rome.  Even  De  Wette  grants  (Einlettuncf, 
§  97)  that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  also  quote 
ch.  xxvii.  8. 

Among  all  the  German  commentaries  on  the 
first  three  Gospels,  the  best  spirit  ])ervades  that  of 
Olshausen,  3rd  edit.  1S.'J7.  The  commentary  on 
St.  Matthew  by  De  Wette,  2nd  edit.  W3R,  is 
pervaded  by  the  scepticism  of  Strauss.—  A.  T. 

MATTHIAS  (MaT0«as,  equivalent  toMarOaTos, 
Matthew),  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  who  u  is 
chosen  by  lot,  in  preference  to  Joseph  Baisil iaa», 
into  the  number  of  the  apostles,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency caused  by  the  treachery  and  suicide  of 
Judas  1  Acts  i.  23-26).  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
subsequent  caieer. 

MAZZAROTH   (Job  xxxviii.  32).   [Astro- 
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battle  in  which  Joab  defeated  the  Ammonites  and 
their  allies  (I  Chron.  xix.  7).  It  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxi.  30);  and 
after  the  captivity  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan, 
they  again  took  possession  of  it  (Isa.  xv.  2). 
The  Onomasticon  places  it  near  Heshbon ;  and 
it  was  once  the  seat  of  one  of  the  thirty-five 
bishoprics  of  Arabia  (Reland,  Palcestina,  pp.  217, 
223,  226).  Medeba,  now  in  ruins,  still  retains 
its  ancient  name,  and  is  situated  upon  a  round 
hill  seven  miles  south  of  Heshbon.  The  ruins 
are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  but  not  a 
single  edifice  remains  perfect  (Seetzen,  in  Zach's 
Monat.  Corresp.,  xviii.  431  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  625  ;  Legh.  p.  215). 

MEDES,  the  inhabitants  in  ancient  times  of  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  and  populous  countries  of  Asia, 
called  Media,  the  precise  boundaries  of  which  it 
is  not  easy,  if  indeed  it,  is  now  possible,  to  ascer- 
tain. Winer,  in  his  Reahcbrterb.,  defines  it  as  the 
country  which  lies  west  ward  and  southward  from 
the  Caspian  Sea,  between  35°  and  40°  of  N.  lat. 
Nature  has  divided  Media  into  three  great  divi- 
sions. On  the  north  is  a  flat,  moist,  and  insalu- 
brious district,  stretching  along  the  Caspian  Sea, 
vhich  is  made  a  separate  portion  by  a  chain  of 
tills  connected  with  Anti-Taurus.  In  this  plain 
aid  on  these  mountains  there  live  uncultivated 
Lnd  independent  tribes.  The  country  is  now 
known  under  the  names  of  Masanderan  and  Gilan 
(see  Knight's  Illuminated  Atlas,  last  Map). 
South  of  this  mountain  range  lies  the  country 
which  the  ancients  denominated  Atropatene 
(' ArpoTraTT]ur]),  being  separated  on  the  west  from 
Armenia  by  Mount  Caspius,  which  springs  from 
Ararat;  and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the 
Orontes  range  of  hills,  which  runs  through  Media. 
South  and  south-east  of  the  Oronteg  is  a  third 
district,  formerly  termed  Great  Media,  which 
Mount  Zagros  separates  from  Assyria  on  the 
west,  and  from  Persia  on  the  south  :  on  the  east 
it  is  bordered  by  deserts,  and  connected  on  the 
north  east  with  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  by  means 
of  Mount  Caspius,  being  now  called  Irak-Ajemi. 
This  for  the  most  part  is  a  high  hilly  country,  yet 
not  without  rich  and  fruitful  valleys,  and  even 
plains.  The  sky  is  clear  and  bright,  and  the 
climate  healthy  (Winer,  ut  supra;  Ker  Porter, 
i  216).  Media  Atropatene,  which  corresponds 
pretty  nearly  with  the  modern  Azerbijan,  contains 
fruitful  and  well-peopled  valleys  and  plains.  The 
northern  mountainous  region  is  cold  and  un- 
fruitful. In  Great  Media  lay  the  metropolis  of 
the  country,  Ecbatana  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  17), 
as  well  as  the  province  of  Rhagiana  and  the  city 
Rhagae,  with  the  plain  of  Nisaeum,  celebrated  in 
the  time  of  the  Persian  empire  for  its  horses  and 
h.ise- races  (Herod.,  iii.  106;  Arrian,  vii.  13; 
lit  eren,  Ideen,  \.\.  305).  This  plain  was  near  the 
city  Nisaea,  around  which  were  fine  pasture  lands 
producing  excellent  clover  (Herba  Medica).  The 
horses  were  entirely  white,  and  of  extraordinary 
height  and  beauty,  as  well  as  speed.  They  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  luxury  of  the  great,  and  a 
tribute  in  kind  was  paid  from  them  to  the 
monarch,  who,  like  all  Eastern  sovereigns,  used  to 
delight  in  equestrian  display.  Some  idea  of  the 
opulence  of  the  country  may  be  had  when  it  is 
known  that,  independently  of  imposts  rendered 
in  money,  Media  paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  not 
less   than  3000  birses,  4000   mules,  and  nearly 
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100,000  sheep.  The  races,  once  celebrated 
through  the  world,  appear  to  exist  no  more  ;  bu* 
Ker  Porter  saw  the  Shah  ride  on  festival  occasion" 
a  splendid  horse  of  pure  white.  Cattle  aboundea 
as  did  the  richest  fruits,  as  pines,  citrons,  osanges, 
all  of  peculiar  excellence,  growing  as  in  their 
native  land.  Here  also  was  found  the  Silphium 
(probably  assafoetida),  which  formed  a  consider- 
able article  in  the  commerce  of  the  ancients,  and 
was  accounted  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
Median  dress  was  proverbially  splendid;  the 
dress,  that  is,  of  the  highest  class,  which  seems  to 
have  gained  a  sort  of  classical  authority,  and  to 
have  been  at  a  later  period  worn  at  the  Persian 
court,  probably  in  part  from  its  antiquity.  This 
dress  the  Persian  monarchs  used  to  present  to 
those  whom  they  wished  to  honour,  and  no  others 
were  permitted  to  wear  it.  It  consisted  of  a  long 
white  loose  robe,  or  gown,  flowing  down  to  the 
feet,  and  enclosing  the  entire  body,  specimens  of 
which,  as  now  used  in  those  countries,  may  be 
seen  in  plates  given  in  Perkin's  Residence  in 
Persia,  New  York,  1843.  The  nature  and  the 
celebrity  of  this  dress  combine  with  the  natural 
richness  of  the  country  to  assure  us  that  the  an- 
cient Medians  had  made  no  mean  progress  in  the 
arts ;  indeed,  the  colours  of  the  Persian  textures 
are  known  to  have  been  accounted  second  only 
to  those  of  India.  If  these  regal  dresses  were 'of 
silk,  then  was  there  an  early  commerce  between 
Media  and  India ;  if  not,  weaving,  as  well  as 
dyeing,  must  have  been  practised  and  carried  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  former  country 
(Ammian.  Marcell.  xxiv.  6,  p.  353,  ed.  Bip. ; 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i.  3.  2;  Athen.  xii.  pp.  512,  514, 
sq. ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  205,  307  ;  Herod,  vi.  112; 
Strabo,  xi.  p.  525;  Dan.  iii.  21). 

Tlje  religion  of  the  Medes  consisted  in  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  more  particularly 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  planets  Jupiter,  Venus, 
Saturn,  Mercury,  and  Mars  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  732 ; 
Rhode,  Heil.  Sage  de  Baktr.  Meder  und  Perser, 
p.  820 ;  Abbildungen  aus  der  Mythol.  der  Alten 
Welt;  Pers.  Med.,  tafel  10,  11  ;  where  also  may 
be  seen  the  famous  Median  dress,  comprising  the 
mitre,  as  well  as  the  flowing  robe).  The  priestly 
caste  were  denominated  magi  ;  they  were  a  sepa- 
rate tribe,  and  had  the  charge  not  only  of  reli- 
gion, but  of  all  the  higher  culture. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Medes  was  not 
connected  with  the  Shemitic,  but  the  Indian ; 
and  divided  itself  into  two  chief  branches,  the 
Zend,  spoken  in  North  Media,  and  the  Pehlvi, 
spoken  in  Lower  Media  and  Parthia;  which  last 
was  the  dominant  tongue  among  the  Parthians 
(Ailelung,  Mithridatcs,  i.  256,  sq. ;  Eichhorn, 
Gesch.  der  Lit.,  v.  1,  294,  sq.). 

Tlie  Medes  originally  consisted  of  six  tribes,  of 
which  the  Magi  (Mcryot)  were  one  (Herod.,  i. 
101).  Being  overcome  by  Ninus,  they  formed  a 
part  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  which,  how- 
ever, lost  in  course  of  time  the  primitive  simpli- 
city of  manners  to  which  its  dominion  was  owing, 
and  fell  into  luxury  and  consequent  weakness ; 
when  Arbaces,  who  governed  the  country  as  a 
satrap  for  Sardanapalus,  taking  advantage  of  the 
effeminacy  of  that,  monarch,  threw  off  his  yoke, 
destroyed  his  capital,  Nineveh,  and  became  him- 
self sovereign  of  the  Medes,  in  the  ninth  century 
before  the  Christian  era  (Diod.  Sic,  ii.  1,  2.  24, 
32).     According   to   Diodorus,  this   empire   ex- 
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tended  through  nine  monarchs,  enduring  310 
years,  until  Astyages,  son  of  Cyaxares,  was  de- 
throned by  Cyrus  in  the  year  of  the  world  3495, 
when  Media  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire, 
sinking  from  the  same  inevitable  causes  as  those 
which  enabled  it  to  gain  over  the  Assyrian  power 
the  iominion  of  Asia.  The  account  given  by 
Herodotus  varies  from  that  now  set  forth.  We 
do  not  propose  to  subject  the  diversities  to  a  cri- 
tical investigation,  believing  that  little,  if  any, 
good  could  result,  at  least  within  our  narrow 
space.  Dates,  names,  and  dynasties  may  be 
more  or  less  uncertain,  but  the  facts  we  have 
given  are  unimpeached.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Median  empire  is  another  important  fact  equally 
Well  ascertained.  Being  in  their  time  the  most 
valorous,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
Asia,  the  Medes  extended  their  power  towards  the 
east  and  the  west  beyond  any  strictly  definable 
limits,  though,  like  dominion  generally  in  Ori- 
ental countries,  it  was  of  a  vague,  variable,  and 
unstable  kind.  That  they  regarded  the  Tigris  as 
their  western  boundary  appears  from  the  fact  that 
they  erected  on  is  banks  strongholds,  such  as 
Mespila  and  Larissa  (Xenoph.,  Anab.  iii.  4.  10); 
but  that  they  carried  their  victorious  arms  still 
farther  westward,  appears  from  both  Herodotus 
(i.  134)  and  Isaiah  (xiii.  17,  18).  The  eastern 
limits  of  the  empire  seem  to  have  been  different  at 
different  periods.  Heeren  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  may  have  reached  as  far  as  the  Oxus,  and 
even  the  Indus  (Idcen,  i.  14$).  Many,  how- 
ever, were  the  nations  and  trihes  which  were 
tuider  the  sway  of  its  sovereigns.  The  govern- 
ment was  a  succession  of  satrapies,  over  all  of 
which  the  Medes  were  paramount  ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent nations  exerted  a  secondary  dominion  over 
each  other,  diminishing  with  the  increase  of  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  royal  power  (Herod.,  i. 
134*),  to  which  ultimately  the  tribute  paid  by 
each  dependent  to  his  superior  eventually  and 
securely  came.  Not  only  were  the  Medes  a 
powerful,  but.  also  a  wealthy  and  cultivated 
people;  indeed,  before  they  sank,  in  consequence 
of  their  degeneracy,  into  the  Persian  empire,  they 
were  during  their  time  the  foremost  people  of 
Asia,  owing  their  celebrity  not  only  to  their 
valour,  but  also  to  the  position  of  their  country, 
which  was  the  great  commercial  highway  o<" 
Asia.     The  si  exerted  absolute  and  un- 

limited dominion,  exacted   a  rigid  coin  t-eeremo- 

ni.il.  ami  •  I  iplayed  a  jreat  lore  of 'pomp  (Heeien, 
Irfr()i,  143).  Under  the  Persian  monarchs  Me- 
dia formed  ■  province,  or  satrapy,  hy  itself, 
wttose  limits  did  not  correspond  with  independent 
Media,   but  cannot  be  tely  defined.     To 
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tinct satrapy  in  the  Persian  empire.  Thus  the 
name  of  a  clan,  or  gens,  became  the  name  of  a 
nation,  and  then  of  an  individual  tribe  (Strabo, 
quoted  by  Heeren,  Idecn,  i.  190).  It  may  be 
added  that  Schlosser  (Alien  Welt,  i.  243)  holds 
it  as  a  fundamental  fact,  that  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians formed  in  reality  one  kingdom,  only  that 
now  one,  now  another,  of  the  two  elements  gained 
predominance  :  whence  he  thinks  himself  enabled 
to  explain  the  discrepancies  which  the  ancients 
present  as  to  the  names  and  succession  0f  mo- 
narchs. Supported  by  Ty onsen  (Obscrv  Hist. 
C'rit.  de  Zoroast.,  in  the  first  part  of  the  G'dttingen 
Comment.  Societ.  Reg.\  Schlosser  supposes  that, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Magian  religion,  there 
was  a  setting  up  of  the  Median  kingdom  by  Cy- 
axares, whence  Zoroaster  is  referred  to  this  period  ; 
and  a  renewal  of  the  old  Median  rule,  accom- 
panied by  reforms,  under  Darius  Hystaspis, 
whence  also  other  authorities  place  Zoroaster  in 
the  days  of  that  monarch. 

The  Medes  are  not  mentioned  in  sacred  Scrip- 
ture till  the  days  of  Hoshea,  king  o\'  Israel,  about 
740  B.C.,  when  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria, 
brought  that  monarch  under  his  yoke,  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign  took  Samaria,  and  carried 
Israel  away  into  Assyria,  placing  them  in  Halah 
and  in  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes.  Here  the  Medes  a]  pear  as 
a  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire  ;  but  at  a  later  period 
Scripture  exhibits  them  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  people  (Isa.  xiii.  17;  Jer.  xxv.  25;  li. 
11,28).  In  the  fast  passage  their  kings  ate  ex- 
pressly named  :  ■  The  Lord  hath  raised  up  the 
kings  of  the  Medes;  for  his  device  is  against 
Babylon  to  destroy  it.'  '  Prepare  against  her 
(Bahyhn)  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  the  cat  ta ilfg 
thereof,  and  all  the  rulers  thereof.1  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  soon  after  the  time  of  Arbaces 
they  again  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  As-v- 
rians  ;  but  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  distant  expeditions  which  Sen- 
nacherib undertook*  the?  gained  their  freedom 
and  founded  a  new  line  of  kings  under  Dejnces 
(Winer.  Rrahoori.y  Indeed,  so  Sodden  and  rapid 
are  the  changes  of  government,  even  to  the  pn  - 
day,  in  Oriental  monarchies,  that  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  any  difficulties  which  may  occur  in 
arranging  the  dynasties  or  the  succession  of  kings; 
scarcely  in  any  ancient  history,  certainly  least  of 
all  iti  the  fragmentary  notices  preserved  regarding 
the  kings  of  Media  and  other  neighbouring  en> 

pires.      According,    however,    to    other    historical 
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61  Sfrabo,  xi.  p.  525).  They  ap]>ear  armed  with 
the  bow  in  the  army  of  the  Persians,  who  bor- 
rowed the  use  of  that  weapon  from  them  (Herod., 
tit  supra).  Those  who  remained  in  the  more 
mountainous  districts  did  not  lose  their  valour ; 
hut  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns  which 
covered  the  plains,  in  becoming  commercial  lost 
their  former  hardy  habits,  together  with  their 
bravery,  and,  giving  way  to  luxury,  became  in 
process  oi'  time  an  easy  prey  to  new  aspirants  to 
martial  fame  and  civil  dominion.- — J.  R.  B. 

MEDIATOR.  1.  M€<riT7]s.  '  mediator,'  is  a 
word  peculiar  to  tlse  Scriptures  (see  Beza,  Annot. 
in  Gr.  Test.),  and  is  used,  in  .an  accommodated 
sense,  by  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  to  denote 
one  who  intervenes  between  two  dispensations. 
Hence  it  is  applied  to  John  the  Baptist,  because 
he  came,  as  it  were,  between  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  dispensations.  Thus  Greg.  Nazianzenus 
(Orat.  xxxix.  p.  633)  calls  him  6  rrahaias  icai 
yeas  /xeaLT7]s.  Tiieophylact,  commenting  on 
Matt,  iii.,  gives  him  the  same  denomination. 

2.  Again,  it  signifies,  in  its  more  proper  sense, 
an  interuuncius,  or  ambassador,  one  who  slands  as 
the  channel  of  communication  between  two  con- 
tracting parties.  Some  commentators  think  that 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Gal.  iii.  19,  calls  Moses 
mediator,  because  he  conveyed  the  expression  of 
G>>d*s  will  to  the  people,  and  reported  to  God  their 
wants,  wishes,  and  determinations.  In  reference 
to  this  passage  of  Scripture,  Basil  (De  Spititie 
Sancto,  cap.  xiv.)  says,  '  Mosen  figuram  repre- 
sentasse  quando  inter  Deum  et  populum  inter- 
medius  extiterit.'  Many  ancient  and  modern 
divines,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  Christ  him- 
self, and  not  Mose^,  is  here  meant  bv  the  inspired 
Apostle,  and  this  view  would  seem  to  be  con- 
firmed by  comparing  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  with  Acts 
vii.  3S-52.  Christ  it  was  who,  surrounded  by 
angelic  spirits,  communicated  with  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai.  On  this,  point,  the  words  of  the 
learned  and  pious  Chrysostom,  on  Gal.  iii.  are 
very  express  :  ►  Here,'  says  he,  '  Paul  calls  Christ 
Mediator,  declaring  thereby  that  He  existed  before 
the  law,  and  lhat  by  Him  the  law  was  revealed.' 
This  application  of  the  passage  will  be  the  more 
evident  if  we  consider  the  scope  of  the  Apostle's 
argument,  which  evidently  is,  to  point,  out  the 
dignity  of  the  law.  How  could  he  present  a 
clearer  demonstration  of  this  than  by  showing 
that  U  was  the  second  person  of  the  ever-blessed 
Trinity  who  stood  forth  on  the  mount  to  com- 
municate between  God  the  Father  and  his  crea- 
ture man  !  Moreover,  to  contradistinguish  Christ's 
mediation  from  that  of  Moses,  the  former  is  em- 
phatically styled  necrirris  KpeirToi/os  diadriKrjs 
(Heh.  viii.  6). 

.3.  Christ  is  called  Mediator  by  virtue  of  the 
reconciliation  He  has  effected  between  a  justly 
offended  God  and  his  rebellious  creature  man 
v'see  Grotius,  De  Satisfactione  Chrisii,  cap.  viii.). 
In  this  sense  of  the  term  Moses  was,  on  many 
occasions,  an  eminent  type  of  Christ.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  Mediator,  merely  by  reason 
of  his  coming  between  God  and  his  creatures, 
as  certain  heretics  would  affirm  (see  Cyril  Alex. 
Dial.  I.  de  Sancta  Trinitate.  p.  410);  but  because 
he  apj>eased  his  wrath,  and  made  reconciliation 
for  iniquity.  '  Christ  is  the  mediator,'  observes 
Theophylact,  commenting  on  Gal.  iii.,  '  of  two, 
i.  fc.  of  Go  I   and  man.     He  exercises  this  office 


between  both  by  making  peace,  and  putting  a 
stop  to  that  spiritual  war  which  man  wages  against' 
Gcd.  To  accomplish  this  He  assumed  our  ria- 
turs,  joining  in  a  marvellous  manner  the  human, 
by  reason  of  sin  unfriendly,  to  the  divine  na- 
ture." 'Hence,'  he  adds,  'he  made  reconcilia- 
tion.' Oecumenius  expresses  similar  sentimei  ts  on 
the  same  passage  of  Scripture.  Again,  Cyril,  in 
his  work  before  quoted,  remarks  :  'He  is  esteemed 
mediator  because  the  divine  and  human  nature 
being  disjointed  by  sin,  he  has  shown  them  united 
in  his  own  person;  and  in  this  manner  he  reunite! 
us  to  God  the  Father  ' 

If,  iu  addition  to  the  above  general  remarks, 
confirmed  by  many  of  the  most  ancient  and  or- 
thodox fathers  of  the  chinch,  we  consider  the 
three  gnat  offices  which  holy  Scripture  assigns  to 
Christ  as  Saviour  of  the  world,  viz  ,  these  of  pro- 
phet, priest,  and  king,  a  further  and  more  ample 
illustration  will  be  afforded  of  his  Mediatorship. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  palpable  predictions 
which  we  have  of  the  prophetic  character  of  Christ, 
is  that  of  Moses  J)eut.  xviii.  15) :  '  The  Lord  thy 
God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the 
midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me  ;  unto 
him  ye  shall  hearken.'  That  this  refers  to  Christ 
we  are  assured  by  the  inspired  apostle  Peter 
(Acts  iii.  22). 

Again,  in  Isaiah  lxi.  1,  3,  Christ's  corsecration 
to  the  prophetic  office,  together  with  its  sacred 
and  gracious  functions,  is  emphatically  set  forth  : 
(see  Luke  iv.  16  21,  where  Christ  applies  this 
passage  to  himself).  In  order,  then,  to  sustain  this 
part  of  his  mediatorial  office,  and  thus  work  out 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  we  may  see  the 
necessity  there  was  that  Messiah  should  be  both 
God  and  man.  It  belongs  to  a  prophet  to  ex- 
pound the  law,  declare  the  will  of  God,  and 
foretell  things  to  come  :  all  this  was  done,  and 
that  in  a  singular  and  eminent  manner,  by  Christ, 
our  prophet  (Matt.  v.  21,  &c. ;  John  i.  8).  All 
light  comes  from  this  prophet.  The  Apostle  shows 
that  all  ministers  are  but  stars  which  shine  by  a 
borrowed  light  (2  Cor.  iii.  6,  7).  All  the  prophets 
of  die  Old,  and  all  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the 
New  Testament,  lighted  their  tapers  at  this  torch  { 
(Luke  xxi.  15.)  It  was  Christ  who  preached  by 
Noah  (1  Pet.  iii.  19).  taught  the  Isra  lites  in  the 
wilderness  (Acts  vii.  37),  and  still  teaches  by  his 
ministers  (Eph.  iv.  11,  12).  On  this  subject 
Bishop  Butler  ^Analogy,  part  ii.  ch.  v.)  says  :  '  He 
was,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  prophet,  ''the  pro- 
phet that  should  come  into  the  world  "  (John  vi, 
14)  to  declare  the  divine  will.  He  published  anew 
the  law  of  nature,  which  men  had  corrupted,  and 
the  very  knowledge  of  which,  to  some  degree,  was 
lost  amongst  them.  He  taught  mankind,  taught 
us  authoritatively,  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  this  present  world,  in  expectation  of  the 
future  judgment  of  God.  He  confirmed  the  truth 
of  this  moral  system  of  nature,  and  gave  us  addi- 
tional evidence  of  it,  the  evidence  of  testimony. 
He  distinctly  revealed  the  manner  in  which  God 
would  be  worshipped,  the  efficacy  of  repentance, 
and  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life. 
Thus  he  was  a  prophet  in  a  sense  in  which  no  othet 
ever  was.'  Hence  the  forte  of  the  term  6  \6yo% 
by  which  St.  John  designates  Christ. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  second  person 
of  the  Trinity  come  to  us  in  all  the  majesty  of 
his  divine  nature,  we  could  not  have  approached 
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hiTi  as  our  instructor.  Tlie  Israelites,  re-rifled  at 
the  exhibitions  6f  Deity,  cried  out  tliat  tlie  Lord 
might  not  so  treat  with  them  again;  it  was  then 
tnat  He,  in  gracious  condescension  to  their  feel- 
ings, promised  to  communicate  with  them  in 
future  through  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses.  The 
son  of  God,  in  assuming  the  form  of  an  humble 
man,  became  accessible  lo  all.  Thus  we  perceive 
tlie  connection  of  Christ's  prophetic  office — he 
being  both  God  and  man — with  the  salvation  of 
man.  On  this  subject  Chrysostom  (llomil.  exxxiv. 
torn.  v.  p.  860;  remarks:  'A  mediator,  unless  be 
has  a  union  and  communion  with  the  parties  for 
whom  he  mediates,  possesses  not  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  mediator.  When  Christ,  therefore, 
became  mediator  between  Get!  and  man  (I  Tim. 
ii.  &c),  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  be 
both  God  and  man.* 

Maearius  also  ( HomiL  vi.  97),  on  this  question 
more  pointedly  observes:  1  The  Lord  came  and 
took  his  body  fiom  the  virgin  ;  for  if  lie  had  ap- 
peared among  us  in  baa  naked  divinity,  who  could 
l>ear  the  tight?     But  he  spoke  a3  man  to  us  men.' 

Again,  the  Redeemer  was  not  only  to  propound, 
explain,  and  enforce  God's  law,  but  it  was  needful 
that  he  should  give  a  practical  proof  of  obedience 
to  it  in  hu  own  person.  Now,  if  he  had  not  been 
man,  he  could  not  have  been  suhject  to  the  law  ; 
hence  it  is  said,  Gal.  iv.  4,  *  When  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come.  G;)d  sent  forth  his  *<>",  made 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law;'  and  if  he  had 
not  been  God,  he  could  not,  by  keeping  the  law, 
\nixe  merited  fur.;  ivene«s  for  us,  for  lie  had  dune 
but  what  was  requiietl  of  him.  It  was  the  fact 
of  his  being  rcri/  (Sod  <md  very  man  which  con- 
stituted the  Ttmrti  of  Christ's  oboiiem •«'. 

Moreover,  in  working  out  tlie  mighty  scheme 
of  redemption  the  mediator  must  assume  the 
oilice  of  priest. 

To  th«s  oilice  he  was  solemnly  appointed  by 
God  (Vs.  ex.  i;  Hcli.  v.  Ml),  qualified  for  it  by 
his  incarnation  (fifty,  x.  fi  7  ,  and  accomplished 
all  the  ends  tin-ted'  I  v  Ml  -acidh  .  lal  de.iih  (Ileh. 
ix.  II,  12);  a«  :.n  sudaiuiug  *i|  jiro/dwtic  cha- 
racter, so  in  //»«.>.  Ins  Deity  and  humanity  will  be 
seen.  According  to  the  exhibition  of  type  and 
declaration  of  pmpheey,  n.e  mediator  mud  die, 
and  thus  peeeae  ft*  Miinert  from  deatb  by  deftroy.i 
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in  the  one  person  of  Christ,  which  constituted 
tlie  essential  glory  of  his  vicarious  obedience  and 
death. 

.  Nor  are  the  two  natures  of  Christ  move  apparent 
in  his  death  than  they  are  in  tlie  intercession 
which  he  ever  lhelh  to  make  in  behalf  of  all  who 
come  unto  God  by  him  (Heb.  vii.  25).  The 
author  of  the  epistle  to  the  IL-hiews  teaches  uf 
(chaps,  vii.,  ix.)  how  the  high-priest,  under  the 
Levitical  dispensation,  typified  Christ  in  his  in- 
tercessory character :  as  the  high-priest  entered 
a  If  me  within  the  holiest  place  of  the  tabernacle 
once  a-year  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  in  his 
hands,  and  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  upon 
his  heart,  so  Christ,  having  offered  up  himself  as 
a  lamb  without  spot  uifcfo  God,  has  gone  into 
glory  bearing  on  his  heart  the  names  of  his  re- 
deemed. We  may,  then,  a.-k.  with  the  Apostle 
(Rom.  viii.  33),  '  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the 
charge  of  God's  elect  ?  It  is,. God  that  justifieth, 
who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that 
died,  yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  makedi  inter- 
cession torus."  In  this  jxnt  of  his  mediatorial 
work  God's  inconnniniicable  attribute.  u[' omni- 
science, omnipresence,  and  omnipotence  are  seen. 
He  must  therefore  have  Lien  tiod,  ami  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  able,  (iom  personal  expeii- 
ence,  to  sympathise  with  the  suffering  members  of 
his  mystical  body,  he  mu.<d  have  h*  en  man  :  being 
perfect  God  and  [rerfect  man,  he  is,  then,  a  perfect 
intercessor. 

We  come,  lastly,  to  notice  Christ's  mediatorial 
character  as  king.  The  limits  of  thisaitic'e  will 
not  admit  of  our  even  alluding  fi;  the  vaiied  and 
multiplied  passages  of  Scripture  which  delineate 
Chrid  as  '  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church' 
(see  l\s.  ii.fi;  lxx. ;  Isaiah  xxxii.  I;  Dan.  ix. 
2.r)  ;  Col.  i.  17.  IS,  &a).  Si i llice  it  here  to  say 
that  Christ  could  not,  without  the  concurrence  of 
his  diioic  natuie,  gather  and  govern  the  chinch, 
protect  and  defend  it  again* l  all  assailants  open 
and  se<  ret.  and  iinpait  to  it  h  s  IIol\  Spirit,  to 
enlighten  and  renew  the  minds  and  hearts  of  nan 
and  subdue  Satan — all  these  aic  acts,  of  his  kingly 
oflice. 

Such,  then,  is  the  work  of  Chi  id's  me  liatorship 
—  salvation  levelled  by  him  .is  prophet,  procured 
by  him  as  pried,  and  applied  by  him  as  king— 
tin'  woik  ol  the  whole  person  wherein  both  natures 
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died  there  (2  Kin^s  ix.  27).  It  was  in  the  battle 
near  this  place  that  Josiah  was  slain  by  Pharaoh- 
Necho  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  30;  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
20-25).  From  the  great,  mourning  held  for  his- 
loss,  it.  became  pivverbial  to  compare  any  grievous 
mourning  as  being  '  like  the  mourning  erf  Hadad- 
rimmon  in  the  vallev  of  Megiddon'  (Zed),  xii. 
11).  'The  waters  of  Megiddo'  (H3D  *D)  are 
mentioned  in  Judges  v.  10  ;  and  are  probably 
those  formed  by  the  river  Kishon.  Eusehius  and 
Jerome  do  not  atlempt  to  mark  the  situation  of 
the  place,  and  it  appears  that  the  name  Megiddo 
was  in  theii  time  already  lost.  They  often  men- 
tion a  town  called  Legio,  which  must  in  their 
day  have  been  an  important  and  well-known 
place,  as  they  assume  it  as  a  central  point  from 
which  to  mark  the  position  of  several  other  places 
in  this  quarter.  This  has  been  identified  with 
the  village  now  called  Lejjnn,  which  is  situated 
upon  the  western  bonier  of  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  where  it  begins  to  rise  gently  towards 
the  low  range,  of  wooded  hills  that  connect 
Carmel  with  the  mountains  Irf  Samaria.  This 
place  was  visited  by  Maundrell,  who  speaks  of  it 
as  an  old  village  near  a  brook,  with  a  khan  then 
in  good  repair  {Journey,  March  22).  This  khan 
was  for  the  accommodation  of  the  caravan  on  the 
route  between  Egypt  and  Damascus,  which  passes 
liere.  Having  already  identified  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Taannuk  with  the  ancient  Taanach,  the 
vicinity  of  this  to  Lejjun  induced  Dr.  Robinson 
to  conceive  that  the  latter  might  be  the  ancient 
Megiddo,  seeing  that  Taanach  and  Megiddo  are 
constantly  named  together  in  Scripture;  and  to 
this  a  writer  in  a  German  review  adds  the  further 
consideration  that  the  name  of  Legio  was  latterly 
applied  to  the  plain,  ivlov  valley  along  the  Kishon, 
as  that  of  Megiddo  had  been  in  more  ancient- 
times.  If  this  explanation  be  accepted,  and  it  is 
certainly  probable,  though  not  certain,  it  only 
remains  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  Legio  was 
not  founded  by  the  Romans,  but  that  this  was  a 
new  name  imposed  upon  a  still  older  place, 
which, -like  the  names  Neapolis  (now  Nabulus) 
and  Sebaste  (now  Sebustieh),  has  maintained  itself 
in  the  mouths  of  the  native  population,  while  tlie 
earlier  name  has  perished. 

MELCHIZKDEK  (pT£  *£>ft,king  of right- 
eousnoss  ;  Sept.  MeA^'tre'Setf),  *  priest  of  the  most 
high  God,'  and  king  of  Salem,  who  went  forth  to 
meet  Abraham  on  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies,  who  had  carried 
Lot  away  captive.  He  brought  refreshment,  de- 
scribed in  the  general  terms  of  '  bread  and  wine,' 
for  the  fatigued  warriors,  and  bestowed  his  bless- 
ing upon  their  leader,  who,  in  return,  gave  to 
the  royal  priest  a  tenth  of  all  the  spoil  winch 
had  been  acquired  in  his  expedition  (Gen.  xiv. 
IS,  20). 

This  statement  seems  sufficiently  plain,  and 
to  oiler  nothing  very  extraordinary;  yet  it  has 
formed  the  basis  of  much  speculation  and  con- 
troversy. In  parti  ular,  the  fact  that  Abraham 
gave  a  tithe  to  Me:  jhizedek  attracted  much  at- 
tention among  the  later  Jews.  In  one  of  the 
Messianic  Psalms  (ex,  -1),  it  is  foretold  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  '  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek  ;'  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle' tt. 
th*-  -Hebrews  (vi.  20)  cites  as  showing  that  Mel- 
chizedek   was  a  type   of  Christ,  and  the  Jews 


themselves,  certainly,  on  the  authon*7  o»  thu 
passage  of  the  Psalms,  regarded  Melchizedek  aa 
a  type  of  the  regal-priesthood,  higher  than  that 
of  Aaron,  to  which  the  Messiah  should  belong. 
The  bread  and  wine  which  were  set  forth  on  the 
table  of  shew-bread,  was  also  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  bread  and  wine  which  the  king  ol 
Salem  brought  forth  to  Abraham  (Schottgen,  llor. 
Heb.  ii.  645).  A  mysterious  supremacy  came  also 
to  be  assigned  to  Melchizedek,  by  reason  of  his 
having  received  tithes  from  the  Hebrew  patriarch  ; 
and  on  this  point  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(vii.  1-10)  expatiates  strongly,  as  showing  the 
inferiority  of  the  priesthood  represented,  to  that 
of  Melchizedek,  to  which  the  Messiah  belonged. 
'•Consider  how  great  this  man  was,  unto  whom 
even  the  patriarch  'Abraham  gave  a  tenth. of  the 
spoils  ;'  and  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  Aaron ic 
priesthood,  who  themselves  received  tithes  of  the 
Jews,  actually  paid  tithes  to  Melchizedek  in  the 
person  of  their  great  ancestor.  This  superiority 
is.  as  we  take  it,  inherent  in  his  typical  rather 
than  his  personal  character.  But  the  Jews,  in 
admitting  this  official  or  personal  superiority  of 
Melchizedek  to  Abraham,  sought  to  account  foi 
it  by  alleging  that  the  royal  priest  was  no  other 
than  Shem,  the  most  pious  of  Noah's  sons,  who, 
according  to  the  shorter  chronology,  might  have 
lived  to  the  time  of  Abraham  (Bochart,  Phaleg, 
ii.  1).  Christian  writers  have  not  failed  to  entei 
into  the  same  unprofitable  researches,  and  would 
make  Melchizedek  to  have  been  either  Shem, 
or  Mizraim  or  Canaan,  the  sons  of  Ham,  or  Ham 
himself,  or  even  Enoch  (Deyliug,  Observat.  Sacr. 
ii.  71,  sqq. ;  Clayton,  Chronolvg.  of  the  Heb. 
Bible,  p.  100).  The  last-named  conjectures 
seem  to  require  no  notice;  but  the  one  which 
holds  Melchizedek  to  have  been  Shem,  and  which 
we  find  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  also  that  of 
Jonathan,  requires  an  explanation  of  how  his  name 
came  to  be  changed,  how  he  is  found  reigning  in 
a  country  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
how  he  came  forth  to  congratulate  Abraham  on 
the  defeat  of  one  of  his  own  descendants,  as  was 
Chedorlaomer,  and  how  he  could  be  saiu  to  have 
been  without  recorded  parentage  (Heb.  vii.  3), 
since  the  pedigree  of  Shem  must  have  been  no- 
torious. In  that  case  also  the  difference  of  the 
priesthoods  of  Melchizedek  and  Levi  would  not 
be  so  distinct  as  to  bear  the  argument  which  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  founds  upon  it.  Rejecting 
on  such  grounds  this  opinion,  others,  in  their 
anxiety  to  vindicate  the  dignity  tit  Abraham 
from  marks  of  spiritual  submission  to  any  mortal 
man,  have  held  that  Melchizedek  was  no  orher 
than  the  Son  of  God  himself.  But  in  this  case 
it  would  hardly  have  been  said  that  he  was  made 
*  like  unto  the  Son  of  God'  (Heb.  vii.  3),  or  that 
Christ  was  constituted  '  a  priest  '  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek  (Heb.  vi.  20),  or,  in  other  words. 
was  a  type  of  himself.  Some  who  do  not  go  so 
far  as  this,  take  him  to  have  been  an  angel ; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  wild  notions  of  Origen 
and  several-  of  his  seho.d.  The  best  founded 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  of  Carpzov  (  Apparat. 
Antiq.  Sacr.  Cod.  c.  iv.  p.  52)  and  most  indicium 
moderns,  who,  after  Josephus  (De  Hell.  Jud.  vi. 
10),  allege  that  he  was  a  principal  person  among 
the  Canaanites  and  posterity  of  Noah,  and  eminent 
for  holiness  and  justice,  and  therefore  discharged 
the   priestly  as  well   as  regal   functions  among 
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the  people  :  and  we  may  conclude  that  his  two- 
fold capac.ty  of  k iiii^  and  priest  (characters  ver> 
commonly  united  in  the  remote  ages)  afforded 
Abraham  an  opportunity  of  testifying  Mia  thank- 
fulness to  God  in  the  manner  usual  in  those 
times,  by  offering  a  tenth  of  all  the  spoil.  This 
combination  of  characters  happens  for  the  first 
time  in  Scripture  to  be  exhibited  in  Ins  |>erson, 
wliich,  with  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  he  is 
introduced,  and  (he  nature  of  the  intercourse 
l)etween  him  and  Abraham,  render  him  in 
various  respects  an  appropriate  and  obvious  type 
oi'  the  Messiah  in  his  united  regal  and  priestly 
character. 

Salem,  of  which  Melchizedek  was  king,  is 
usually  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  10.  2;  Jerome, 
QneesL  in  Genes.).  But  in  another  place  {ad 
Jiiac/rium,  iii  fob  13)  Jerome  mentions  a  town 
near  Scythopolis,  which  in  his  time  bore  the  name 
of  Sah-m,  and  where  was  shown  the  palace  of 
Melchizedek,  which  from  the  extent  of  the   ruins 
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murt  have  been  very  magnificent.  This  lie  takes 
to  have  been  the  Shalem  of  Gen.  xxxiii.  18  ;  and 
the  Salim,  near  to  which  John  •  was  baptizing 
(John  iii.  23).  The  fact  stated  by  Jerome  shows 
that  the  i»lace  was  in  his  time  regarded  as  tne 
Salem  of  Melchizedek;  bill  the  rabbinical  tra- 
dition involved  in  tins  intimation  is  too  late  to 
be  of  much  value;  and  as  Jerusalem  is  called 
Salem  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  the  site  of  the  Salem  in 
question  must  be  determined  by  the  intimations 
of  the  context,  which  are  mme  in  agreement  with 
Jerusalem  than  with  any  site  near  Bethshau. 
Besides  the  cited  authorities,  see  Heidegger.  Hist. 
1'dtriarch.  ii.  n.  2;  Borger,  Hist.  Crit.  Melehi- 
secleci ;  Fabrici,  Cod.  l'seudepu/r.  i.  311:  Hot- 
tinger.  Knneas  Dissertutt.  p.  159,  sqq. ;  Ursini, 
Analect.  Sacr.  i.  349. 

MKL1TA  (MtArnj),  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  which  the  ship  which  was  conveying 
St.  Paul  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  was  wrecked,  and 
wliich  was  the  scene  of  the  interesting  circum- 
stances recorded  in  Acts  xxvii.  28 
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quainted  with  the  mass  of  evidence  brought  to 
bear  on  this  point,  must  regard  die  only  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  Meleda  as  having  been  en- 
tirely overthrown.  Those  who  have  any  curiosity 
or  doubt  in  the  matter  may  find  this  evidence 
copiously  produced  in  Ciantar's  edition  of  Abela's 
work,  and  also  in  Wetstein.  Abel  a,  after  dis- 
posing of  this  part  of  his  subject,  very  properly 
calls  attention  to  the  ample  memorials  of  St. 
Paul's  visit  which  exist  in  Malta,  and  the  utter 
absence  of  any  such  in  Meleda  : — '  Finalmente 
in  Meleda  non  vi  fu  ma  vestigio,  o  memoria  di 
S.  Paolo,  non  die •  Tempio  a<l  onor  di  Uli  eJifi- 
cato ;  ma  sibl>ene  nella  nostra  isola  vene  sono 
molte  memorie  :  anzi  non  v\  e  luogo,  in  cui  non 
si  celebri  il  glorioso  noma  dell'  Appostolo  (Malta 
Illustrata.  i.  608).  He  goes  on  to  enumerate 
particulars,  which  we  will  spare  the  reader,  al- 
though the  present  writer's  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  island  would  enable  him  greatly  to 
extend  Abela's  list  of  the  Pauline  associations 
which  it  contains.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  piece 
of  land  of  the  same  extent  in  the  world  which 
is  made  to  contain  reference  so  diversified,  and  so 
numerous  to  any  one  person,  as  the  island  of 
Malta  to  St.  Paul,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  tutelary 
saint  of  the  island.  These  appropriations  of 
Pauline  memorials  may  in  detail  be  open  to  dis- 
pute, or  may  possibly  a\4  be  erroneous;  but  they 
serve  in  the  mass  to  indicate  a  current  of  opinion 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  a  remote  source  in 
ancient  times. 

The  name  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  has  been  given  to 
the  place  where  the  shipwreck  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place.  This,  the  sacred  historian  says,  was 
at  'a  certain  creek  with  ashore,'  i.  e.  a  seemingly 
practicable  shore,  on  which  they  purposed,  if  pos- 
sible, to  strand  the  vessel,  as  their  only  apparent 
chance  to  escape  being  broken  on  the  rocks.  In 
attempting  this  the  ship  seems  to  have  struck  and 
gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocky  head-land  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  creek.  This  agrees  very  well  with 
St.  Paul's  Bay,  more  so  than  with  any  other  creek 
of  the  island.  This  bay  is  a  i\ee\>  inlet  on  the 
north  side  of  the  inland,  being  the  last  indentation 
of  the  coast  but  one  from  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island.  It  is  about  two  miles  deep,  by 
one  mi'e  broad.  The  harbour  which  it  forms  is 
very  unsafe  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  al- 
though there  is  good  anchorage  in  the  middle  for 
light  vessels.  The  most  dangerous  part  is  the 
western  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  par- 
ticularly <u  there  is  close  to  it  a  small  inland 
fS.tlanione),  and  a  still  smaller  islet  (Salamo- 
netra),  the  currents  and  shoals  around  which  are 
particularly  dangerous  in  stormy  weather.  It  is 
u-oi  illy  supposed  that  the  vessel  struck  at  this 
pom!.  From  this  place  the  ancient  capital  of 
Malta  (now  Citta  Veechia,  Old  City)  is  dis- 
tinctly seen  at.  the'distance  of  about  five  miles; 
and  on  looking  towards  the  bay  from  the  top  of  the 
church  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  whereon  the  city 
stands,  it  occurred  to  the  present  writer  that  the 
people  of  the  town  might  easily  from  this  spot 
k>ave  perceived  in  the  morning  that  a  wreck  had 
taken  place  ;  and  this  is  a  circumstance  which 
throws  a  fresh  light  on  some  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  deeply  interesting  transactions  which  en- 
sued. 

The  sacred  historian  calls  the  inhabitants  pdp- 
Sapui,    '  barbarian*  : '  —  '  the    barbarous     people 


showed  us  no  small  kindness.'  This  is  far  fn 
implying  that  they  were  savages  or  uncivilised 
men:  it  merely  intimates  that  thev  were  not  of 
Greek  or  Roman  origin.  This  description  applies 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  .Malta  most  accu- 
rately ;  and  as  it  could  not  apply  to  the  inhaoitauts 
of  Melida,  who  were  Greeks,  this  is  another  argu- 
ment to  show  that  not  Melida  but  Malta  is  the 
Melita  of  Scripture. 

The  island  of  Malta  lies  in  the  Mediterranean, 
about  sixty  miles  south  from  Cipe  Passaro  in 
Sicily-  It  is  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  twenty 
in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  Near  it,  on  the 
west,  is  a  smaller  island,  called  Gozo,  about 
thirty  miles  in  circumference.  Malta  has  no 
mountains  or  high  hills,  and  makes  no  figure  from 
the  sea.  It  is  naturally  a  barren  rock,  but  has 
been  made  in  parts  abundantly  fertile  by  the 
industry  and  toil  of  man.  Tiie  island  was  first 
colonized  bv  the  Phoenicians  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  Greek  colonists  in  Sicily,  about 
B.C.  736  ;  but  the  Carthaginians  began  to  dis- 
pute its  possession  about  b.c.  528,  and  eventually 
became  entire  masters  of  it.  From  their  hands  it 
passed  into  those  of  the  Romans,  b  c.  212,  who 
tieated  the  inhabitants  well,  making  Melita  a 
municipium,  and  allowing  the  people  tol)e  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws.  The  government  was 
administered  by  a  propraetor,  who  depended  upon 
the  praetor  of  Sicily  ;  and  this  office  appears  to 
have  been  held  by  Publius  when  Paul  was  on 
the  island  (Acts  xxviii.  7).  On  the  division 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Melita  belonged  to  the 
western  portion;  but  having,  in  a.d.  553,  been 
recovered  from  the  Vandals  by  Belisarius,  it  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the  empire  of  the  East. 
About  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the  island  was 
taken  from  the  Greeks  by  the  Arabs,  who  made 
it  a  dependency  upon  Sicily,  which  was  also  in 
their  possession.  The  Arabs  have  left  the  impress 
of  their  aspect,  language,  and  many  of  their  cus- 
toms, upon  the  present  inhabitants,  whose  dialect 
is  to  this  day  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  Ara- 
bians, and  to  the  Moors  of  Africa.  Malta  was 
taken  from  the  Arabs  by  the  Normans  in  a.d. 
1090,  and  afterwards  underwent  othei  changes  till 
a.d.  1530,  when  Charles  V..  who  had  annexed  it 
to  bis  empire,  transferred  it  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  whom  the  Turks  had  recently 
dispossessed  of  Rhodes.  Under  the  knights  it 
became  a  nourishing  state,  and  was  the  scene  of 
their  greatest  glory  and  most  signal  exploits. 
The  institution  having  become  ununited  to  modem 
times,  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
monly called  Knights  of  Malta,  gradually  fell 
into  decay,  and  the  island  was  surrendered  to  the 
French  under  Buonaparte  when  on  his  way  to 
Egypt  in  179S.  From  them  it  was  retaken  by 
the  English  with  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of 
the  natives;  and  it  was  to  have  been  restored  to 
the  Knights  of  Malta  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens;  but  as  no  sufficient  security 
for  the  independence  of  the  Order  (composed 
mostly  of  Frenchmen)  could  be  obtained,  the 
English  retained  it  in  their  hands;  which  neces- 
sary infraction  of  the  treaty  was  the  ostensible 
ground  of  the  war  which  only  ended  with  the  but  tie 
of  Waterloo.  The  island  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  who  have  lately  remodelled  the  go 
vernment  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  numerous  in- 
habitants.    It  has  lately  become  *.»ie  actual  seal 
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'tC an  Ang\ican  bishopric,  tv,hich  however  fakes  its 
litle  from  Irihraltar  out  of  defeience  to  the  exist- 
ing Catholic  bishopric  of  Malta — a  deference  not 
paid  to  the  Oriental  churches  ir  »cently  esta- 
blishing ttie  Anglican  bishopiic  of  Jernsalem. 
F.  Wandalin,  Dissert,  -de  Melita  PanH.  II  ivn. 
1 707  ;  P.  Carlo,  Origine  delta  Fede  in  Malta, 
Milan,  1759;  Ciantar,  Critiea  de  Critici  Mo- 
dern/, sub  Controversa  Naufragio  di  San  Paolo, 
Venn:  17^3  ;  Bn'i^eVui,  h'istonj  of  Malta,  1*01; 
and   the  works  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

MELON.     [Aubatachim.  J 

MEMPHIS,  a  very  ancient,  city,  the  capital  of 
Lower  Kgypt.  standing  at  the  apex  of  the  Della, 
ruins  of  which  are  still  found  not  far  from  its 
successor  and  modern  representative,  Cairo.  Its 
Egyptian  name,  in  the  hieroglyphics,  is  Meno- 
fri ;  in  Coptic,  Memli,  M.mfi.  Meinbe,  Pauouli  or 
Meli,  being  probably  corrupted  from  Man  uofii, 
4  the  abode,"  or,  as  Plutarch  terms  it,  vp^os  ayaOwu 
[hid.  et  Osir.  c.  20),  'the  haven  of  good  men.'  It. 
was  called  also  Pthah-ei,  the  abode  of  Pthah 
(Wilkinson,  A/ic.  F.ggpt.  iii.  27S).  In  Hebrew 
the  city  l>ears  t'ue  name  of  *\"0  (Hos.  ix.  (i),  or 
Pp  f  Is  i-  xix.  13);  These  seveial  n.unes  are  obvi- 
ously variations  of  one,  of  which  Meph  seems  to 
contain  the  essential  sounds.  Whether  we  may 
hence  derive  support  to  the  statement  that,  the 
place  was  founded  by  Menes,  the  first  human 
Ling  of. Egypt,  or  whether  we  have  here  a  very 
eaily  instance  of  (lie  custom  which  prevailed  so 
extensively  among  t lie  Greeks  and  Romans,  of 
inventing  founders  for,  cities,  having  names  cor- 
r.  sp'-ndeiit  with  the  names  of  the  places  they  were 
said  to  have  built,  it  is  imp  issihle,  with  the  ma- 
terials we  possess,  to  determine  with  any  fair  ap- 
pni.u-h  to  ceitainty.  Mines,  liowevei,  i»  uni\er- 
tiallv  reputed  to  have  fouiided  not  only  Memphis 
but  Thebes;  the  addition  ol  tiie  latter  may  BQejn 
to  invalidate  hi>  cla  m  to  the  former,  making  us 
suspect  thai  heie,  too,  we  llAVC  a  case  of  I  oat  cus- 
tom of  referring  to  some  one  distinguished  name 
giea|  eveOt^  uinJ:  happened,  in  tii.lL  at  dill'eu  lit 
ami  far  distant  era*.  lt\  ih  is  probable,  'l'liel  e> 
ai  iirell  .i-  Memphis  was,  at  any  eaily  period, 
the  *eat  of  a  distinct  dynasty,  t;.e  ci.oile  aid  (lie 
thioiie  01  a  line  of  independent  sovereigns,  they 
co  « I •  1  scarcely  have  had  one  funnm 
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fourteen  miles  above  ancient  Memphis,  the  lofty 
mounds  once  raised  theie  are  no  longer  visible. 
The  accumulated  deposit  of  the  river  has  elevated 
the  bank  about  Kafr-el-Iyat  to  a  level  with  the 
summit  of  these  mounds;  and  a  large  canal  runs, 
during  the  inundation,  close  to  the  villages  of 
Bag'gfara  and  Metrahenny,  which  occupy  part  of 
tliH  old  city,  without  endangering  their  security. 
And  it  is  the  opinion  of  Wilkinson,  that  consider- 
ing t he  great  height  of  several  mounds  still  exist- 
ing at  Memphis,  the  city  could  not  have  been 
overwhelmed  at  any  period  by  the  rising  Nile, 
uuv  gh  much  damage  might  have  been  done  to  some 
of  the  portions  of  it  which  may  have  stood  on  less 
elevated  ground  (Herod,  ii  09;  Wilkinson,  Ant 
Egypt,  i.  91  ).  The  site  df  Memphis  was  first  ac 
curalely  fixed  by  Pococke,  at  the  village  of  Metra 
henny.  According  to  the  repoits  (  f  the  French, 
the  heaps  which  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
buildings  have  three  leagues  of  circumfeience ; 
but  this  is  less  than  its  extent  in  early  tim»-. 
since  Diudorus  gives  it  150  stadia,  or  six  leagues 
and  a  quarter.  Memphis  declined  after  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria,  and  iis  materials  v 
carried  off  to  build  Cairo  (Kenrick,  lZpi/pt  <J 
Ifex.dotas,}).  129;  Kennell,  ii.  115;  Champoll. 
Eggple  et  lea  Ph.  i.  3o<>). 

The  kingdom  of  which  Memplrs  was  the  CO]  i- 
tal,  was  most  probably  the  Egyj  t  of  the  patriarchs. 
in  which  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  the  Israelites  le- 
sided.  Psammetichu-,  in  becoming  sole  moiiar  h 
of  all  Egypt,  raised  Memphis  to  the  dignity  of  the 
one  metropolis  ol  the  entire  land  (arx  AZyl 
region,  Plm.  Hist.  Xat.  v.  9).  at'ter  which  Mcm- 
pllis  grew  in  the  degree  in  which  Thebes  declined. 
Ir  became  distinguished  lor  a  multitude  of  spien- 
did  edifices,  arriong  which  maybe  mentioned  •• 
large  and  magnificent  temple  fo  Vulcan,  whti  Was 
called  by  the  Egyptians  Phlhah,  the  demiin_ 
or  creative  nower  (Wilkinson,  i.  9<>  ;  Herod,  if, 
IlUi.  134';  Sfral.u,  x\  ii.  p.  8(»7;  Plin.  Nut.  \«t. 
viii.  7  I  ;  i)iod.  Sic.  i.5'/',  07  ).  Cider  thedl  mm  ion 
of  the  Pcisiam,  as  well  as  of  the  Plo  unirs.  Mem- 
]  his  iet aiued  its  pie-enniit  nee  as  the  c.ij  ii.i |, though 
evn  in  tiie  tine  of  tiie  liumtr  it  begun  to  pait 
wiih  its  .splendour  ;  and  w  hen  the  latter  iiesUiwHl 
the  i  favour  en  AhxanUna,  it  sulleied  ,i  material 
clou  .•  uoi.se,  from  whii  Ii  the   phn-e  n< 
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cubits  in  height,  forming  a  peristyle  around  it,  in 

which  the  god  was  kept  when  exhibited  in  public. 
The  festival  held  in  his  honour  lasted  seven  days, 
and  brought  a  large  concourse  of  people  to  Mem- 
phis. The  priests  then  led  the  sacred  bull  in  solemn 
procession,  every  one  coming  forward  from  their 
houses  to  welcomp  him  as  he  passed;  and  Pliny 
affirms  that  children  who  smelt  his  breath  were 
thought  to  be  thereby  giffed  with  the  power  of 
predicting  future  events   (Wilkinson,  ii.  351). — 

J.  R.  B. 

MEN  AHEM  (DD2P,  consoler;  Sept.  Mo- 
vaiijx),  sixteenth  king  of  Israel,  who  began  to 
reigo  B.C.  772,  and  reigned  ten  years.  Menahem 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  generals  of  king 
Zachariah.  When  he  heard  the  hews  of  the 
murder  of  that  prince,  and  the  usurpation  of 
Shalluin,  he  was  at.  Tirzah,  but.  immediately 
marched  to  Samaria,  where  Shallum  had  shut 
himself  up,  and  slew  him  in  that  city.  He  then 
usurped  the  throne  in  his  turn;  and  forthwith 
marched  to  Tiphsah,  which  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  rule.  Having  taken  this  place  after  a 
siege,  he  treated  the  inhabitants  with  a  degree  of 
savage  barbarity,  which,  as  Josephus  remarks 
(Antiq.  ix.  11.  1),  would  not  have  been  pardon- 
able even  to  foreigners.  He  adhered"  to  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam,  like  the  other  kings  of  Israel.  In  his 
time  t lie  Assyrians,  under  their  king  Pol,  made 
'heir  first  appearance  on  the  borders  of  Palestine; 
and  Menahem  was  only  able  to  save  himself  from 
this  great  invading  power  at  the  heavy  price  of 
1000  talents  of  silver,  which  he  raised  by  a  tax  of 
50  shekels  from  every  man  of  substance  in  Israel*. 
This  was  probably  the  only  choice  left  to  him  ; 
and  he  is  not  theiefore  to  be  blamed,  as  he  had 
not  that  resource  in  the  treasures  of  the  temple  of 
which  the  kings  of  Judah  availed  themselves  in 
similar  emergencies.  Menahem  died  in  n.c. 
761,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Pekahiah  (2 
Kings  xv.  14-22. 

MENE,    MENE,    TEKEL,     UPHARSIN 

(TP"1D1,  3^,  SOP,  fcO?  ;  Sept.  MaW?,  ©e/ce'A, 
4>apes:  Vulg.  Mane,  Thecel,  Phares),  the  inscrip- 
tion supernatural ly  written  '  upon  the  plaster  of 
the  wall '  in  Belshazzir's  palace  at  Babylon  (Dan. 
v.  5  25) ;  which  '  the  astrologers,  the  Chaldaeans, 
and  the  soothsayers'  could  neither  read  nor  interpret, 
but  which  Daniel  first  read,  and  then  interpreted. 
Yet  the  words,  as  they  are  found  in  Daniel,  are  pure 
Chaldee,  and  if  they  appeared  in  ihe  Chaldee 
character,  could  have  been  read,  at  least,  by  any 
person  present  on  the  occasion  who  understood  the 
alphabet  of  his  own  language.  To  account  for 
their  inability  to  decipher  this  inscription,  it  has 
oeen  supposed  that.it  consisted  of  those  Chaldee 
words  .written  in  another  character.  Dr.  Hales 
thinks  that  it  may  have  been  written  in  the  pri- 
mitive Helirew  character,  from  which  the  Sama- 
ritan was  formed,  and  that,  in  order  to  show  on 
this  occasion  that  the  writer  of  the  inscription  w*as 
•he  offended  God  of  Israel,  whose  authority  was 
oeiug  at  that  moment  peculiarly  despised  (ver.  2, 
3,  }).  he  adopted  his  own  sacred  character,  in 
which  he  had  originally  written  the  decalogue,  in 
'.vhich  Moses  could  transcribe  it  into  the  law,  and 
whose  autograph  copy  was  found  in  Josiah's  days, 
and  was  most  probably  brought  to  Babylon  in  the 
care  of  Daniel,  who  could  therefore  understand  the 
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character  without  inspiration,  b»,t  which  woul  1  b» 
unknown  to  '  the  wise  men  of  Babylon'  (New  Ana- 
lysis of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  505,  Loud.  l$ll) 
This  theory  has  the  recommendation,  that  it  in- 
volves as  little  as  possible  of  miraculous  agency. 
Josephus  makes  Daniel  discourse  to  Belskizzar  as 
if  the  inscription  had  been  in  Greek.  The  pass- 
age is  certainly  curious  :  'ESrjAou  5t  to  ytypafx- 
/xeua  rd3e.  MANH.  rovro  8'  eAe-yev  'EAAuSi 
yAooTTT)  ffTj/jLairoir  a.v  api8/j.6s'  tocnrep  rrjs  CwVs  °~ov 
roaovrov  xp^rov  Kal  7  7)s  apxhs  7]pi6fJ.rjKev  6  0eos, 
Kal  irepiaaeveiv  eVl  aol  fipaxvv  XP^U0V-  ©EKEA. 
ar)/j.aii>ei  rovro  ara0jx6p.  crrrjcray  ovv  cov  Ae'-yei 
rovxpbvov  rr)s  jSaciAejaj  6  dtos  ijBri  Kara<pepOfX€vr)p 
Sr)\o'i.  «J>AP£2.  Kal  rovro  Kkdcr/na  SrjAol  Kara 
'EAAaSa  yhwrrav.  KAaaei  roiyapovv  aov  rr\v  fiao~i- 
\tiav,  kcu  Mr)8ois  avr^v  Kal  Uepaais  5iave;ueT.  '  He 
(Daniel)  explained  the  writing  thus  :  MANH. 
"  this,''  said  he,"  in  the  Greek  language,  may  mean 
a  number ;  thus  God  hath  numbered  so  long  a 
time  for  thy  life  and  for  thy  government,  and 
that  there  remains  a  short  time  for  thee."  ©EKEA. 
This  signifies  weight ;  hence  he  says, lk  God  having 
weighed  in  a  balance  the  time  of  thy  kingdom, 
finds  it  already  going  down."  4>APE2.  ThU 
also,  according  to  the  Greek  language,  denotes 
a  fragment ;  hence  "he  will  break  in  pieces 
thy  kingdom,  and  divide  it  among  the  Medes 
and  Persians"'  (Antiq,  x.  11.  3).  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  reading  e\eyev  be  ge- 
nuine, but  Josephus  evidently  represents  the 
whole  passage  as  addressed  by  Daniel  to  the 
king,  and  makes  him  speak  as  if  the  inscription 
had  been  in  Greek.  Still  Josephus,  for  some 
cause  or  other,  represents  Daniel  as  speaking 
doubtfully  ('  may  mean')  in  the  former  part  of  the 
passage,  and  scarcely  less  so  in  the  latter.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some,  that  '  the  wise  men '  were 
not  so  much  at  fault  to  read  the  inscription,  as  to 
explain  its  meaning,  which,  it  is  said,  they  might 
sufficiently  understand  to  see  its  boding  import,  to 
the  monarch,  and  be  unwilling  to  consider  fur- 
ther— like  the  disciples  in  regard  to  the  predictions 
of  our  Lord's  death  (Luke  ix.  45),  where  it  is  said, 
'this  saying  was  hid  from  them,  they  perceived  it 
not,  and  they  feared  to  ask  him  of  that  saying.' 
And  certainly  it  is  said  throughout  our  narrative 
that  '  the  wise  men  could  not  read  the  writing, 
nor  make  known  the  interpretation  of  it,'  phrases 
which  would  seem  to  mean  one  and  the  same 
thing;  since,  if  (hey  mean  different  things,  the  order 
of  ideas  would  be  that  they  could  not  interpret 
nor  even  read  it,  and  Wintle  accordingly  trans- 
lates, *  could  not  read  so  as  to  interpret  it '  (/m- 
proved.  Version  of  Daniel,  Loud.  1807).  At  all 
events  the  meaning  of  the  inscription  by  itself 
would  be  extremely  enigmatical  and  obscure. 
To  determine  the  application,  and  to  give  the  full 
sense,  of  an  isolated  device  whieUamounted  to  no 
more  than  '  he  or  it  is  numbered,  he  or  it  is  num- 
bered, he  or  it  is  weighed,  they  are  divided  '  (and 
there  is  even  a  riddle  or  paranomasia  on  the  last 
word  D"1D ;  conip.  Susannah,  ver.  54,  55  and  58, 
59,  Greek,  and  Jer.  i.  11,  12,  Hebrew  ;  which  may 
either  mean  'they  divide,'  or*  the  Persians,'  accord- 
ing as  it  is  pronounced),  must  surely  have  required 
a  supernatural  endowment  on  the  part  of  Daniel — ■ 
a  conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  exact,  coin- 
cidence of  the  event  with  the  prediction,  which 
he  propounded  with  so  much  fortitude  (vet. 
30,  31).— J.  F.  D. 
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MENI  C2P,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Sept. 
rendevs  it  by  t^x1?-  or  by  Zauixoviov)  is  mentioned 
in  Is.  lxv.  11,  together  with  Gad,  as  receiving  -an 
offering  of  mixed  wine.  As  derived  from  !"I3£, 
•  to  distribute,'  *  to  number,'  the  word  is  either 
taken,  by  those  namely  who  consider  (iad  in  that 
passage  to  mean  troop,  to  signify  a  multitude,  a 
.number  ;  or,  by  those  who  suppose  the  whole  verse 
to  refer  to  idolatrous  worship,  to  be  the  name  of  a 
god,  and  to  mean  destiny.  To  this  sen.se  the  first 
clause  of  the  next  verse  appears  to  allude  :  'But 
I  destine  you  to  the  sword.'  The  signification  of 
destiny  is  very  naturally  evolved  fiom  the  primi- 
tive notion  of  distributing,  apportioning  :  as  in 

the  Greek  fxolpa,  and  in  the  Arabic   wmc  manan, 

fate,  from  the  same  root  as  Meni.  Pocock  has, 
moreover,  [jointed  out  the  resemblance  between 
Meni  and  Manat,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabs, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Quran,  Sur.  liii.  20 
(Specim  p.  91).  The  fact  of  Meni  being  a  Baby- 
lonian gtofl  renders  it  probable  that  some  planet 
was  worshipped  under  this  name:  but  there  is 
much  diversity  of  opinion  as  tu  the  particular 
planet  to  which  ihe  designation  of  destiny 
would  be  most  applicable.  Munter  considers  it 
to  be  Venus,  as  the  lesser  star  of  good  fortune  ; 
Kwald  takes  it  to  be  Saturn,  the  chief  dispenser 
of  evil  influences;  and  .Movers  has  returned  to  an 
old  opinion,  that  Meni  is  the  moon,  which  was 
also  supposed  to  be  an  arbitress  of  fortune:  the 
best,  arguments  for  which  last  view  are  collected 
by  \  itringa  (ad  toe).  It  also  deserves  n .it ice  that 
there  arc  some,  among  whan  is  Hitzig,  who  con- 
sider Gad  and  Meni  to  be  names  lor  one  and  the 
same  god.  and  who  chiefly  differ  as  to  whether 
the  sun  or  the  moon  is  the  god  intended. — J.  JV. 

MKPIIIBOSIIETII  (JTJh  >D2,  extermina- 
tion of  i  iols  ;  Sept.  yiefjL<ptj$o(r8e  ;  also  in  1  Chron. 
ix.  40,  M  i.iu  h-B.vaj.j.  son  qf  .Jonathan  ami  nephew 
ol  Saui  (  i  S  i\n.  iv.  i).  lie  was  only  five  years  of 
when  his  father  and  grandfather  weie  slain  in 
Mount  Gilboa  :  and  on  the  news  of  this  cata- 
Mropbfi,  the  woman  who  had  charge  of  the  child, 
s,uprel*endiug  that  David  would  exterminate  the 
(whole  house uf  Siul,  fled  away  Willi  him;  bill  in 
hasty  (light  she  stumbled  with  the  child,  and 

U  n. -d  iniii  fur  life  (li.e.  \i)~>~)  .  Under  this,  ca- 
lamity, winch  was  very  incapacital  ing  in  times 
'.vie mi  ability  and  strength  were  pf  prime  hnpoil- 
aii.c.  Meuhi  unshed)  was  unable  to  take  any  part 
in    the   stilting    political    ev.  nt*  pf  his  eaily    life. 

\>  COtdillg  to  .nil  notion-.,  he  .shuiihl  have  lieen  the 
hen   ol  (lie    lniiiie  of  Saul;    but    in    those   tun>>     | 

jiiuii^u  Mm  ni  ;m  actm.1  king  *as  considered  to 

have  ,it  I.  ,i>t  a>  gOOU  a  cl.iim  as  lie-  ■on  pf  an  iieir 
uppareni  who  had  never  reigned,  and  even  a 
ii'-"'  If  ihe   latter  were  a  ni'imr.     This, 

with  hi>.  lumens**,  peerentod   Meiiliibuehetii  fr«m 

iiie  n|.|i..i..iii  (>r  rival   at  Ins 

UIM        I  •   .(Ii  on  llwiim-  hand,  or  of  Dav  ul  i.n 

He  tine,  .i.vv  up  in  qiriet 
outoui  ty  in  i  i  \l  ii       ,  . 

ni»  ii  Of    l    ••  >  "imlry    boOCSM  'Ian    >2    S.im 

v      I  ;     w  u.  27  ;  ;    and   his  \  .-i  \    I  v  Men  CO  ■  ■  '*  iiu- 
hiiowu    to  MaviU    till    that    m. match,   when  firmly 
led    in  in  •  In,  unpin 

l.nml.     t)t    .I'.iiai  nan    Survived,  to    wn.iu     Me 

tnil^lil     slHIW     kllldlK-HS    l«.|     III  I      l.e  II 

ing    then    of    McphilMMItrth    I  r.  in    Zibu,    who  had 


been  the  royal  steward. under  Saul,  he  invited  hrtn 
to  Jerusalem,  assigned  him  a  place  at  his  own 
table,  and  bestowed  upon  him  lands,  which  were 
managed  for  him  by  Ziba,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  support  an  establishment  suited  to  his 
rank.  He  lived  in  this  manner  till  the  revolt  of 
Absalom,  and  then  David,  in  hie  ilight,  hav  ing 
noticed  the  alisenceof  Mephibodieth,  inquired  for 
him  of  Ziba.  and  f>eing  iuf'ormed  that  he  had  re- 
mained behind  in  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  his 
father's  throne,  instantly  and  veiy  hastily  revoked 
the  grant  of  land,  and  bestowed  it  on  Ziba  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  1-4).  Afterwards,  on  his  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  met  with  sincere  congratulations 
by  Meph  bosheth,  who  explained  that  being  lame 
he  had  been  unable  to  follow  the  king  on  foot,  and 
that  Zii  a  had  purposely  prevented  his  beast  from 
being  made  ready  to  cany  him  :  and  he  declared 
that  so  far*  from  having  joined  in  heart,  or  even 
appearance,  the  enemies  of  the  king,  he  had  re- 
mained as  a  mourner,  and.  as  his  appearance  de- 
clared, had  not  changed  his  clothes,  or  trimmed 
his  beard,  or  even  dres-ed  his  feet,  from  the  day 
that  the  king  departed  to  that  on  which  he  re- 
turned. David  could  not  but  have  been  sensible 
that,  he  had  acted  wrong,  and  ought  to  have  been 
touched  by  the  devotedness  of  his  fi  iends  son,  and 
angry  at  the  imposition  of  Ziba;  but  to  cover  one 
fault  by  another,  or  from  uidifl'eience,  or  from 
reluctance  to  offend  Ziba,  who  had.  atlheied  to  him 
when  so  many  old  friends  forsook  him,  he  an 
swered  coarsely,  '  Why  speakest  thou  any  more 
of  thy  matters  1  1  have  said,  thou  and  Z' ha  divide 
the  land.'  The  answer  of  Mephibosheth  was 
•  worthy  of  the  son  of  (lie  generous  Jonathan:  — 
'  Yea.  let  him  take  all  ;  forasmuch  as  my  lord 
the  ktrtg  is  come  again  in  peace  unto  his  own 
house*  (2  Sam.  xix.  21-"'0).  I  ■ndnnbtedly  David 
does  not  .shine  in  this  p'ait  Off  his  conduct  to  Me- 
phibosheth ;  but  some  of  (he  Gentian  writers,  in 
their  eagerness  to  impugn  the  character  and  mo- 
tives uf-  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,'  have 
handled  the  matter  much  moie  severely  than  a 
due  consideration  of  the  difficult  .  ttCUtnOTOJiCOS 
in  which  the  king  was  placed  will  be  found  lo 
justify. 

W  e  hear  no  more  of  MephiUvsheth,  except  that 
David  u';n  can  ful  thai  hefhould  not  be  included 
in  the  savage  vengeance  winch  ihe  (inleniiites 
weir  suffered  to  execute  upon  the  bonne  of  Saul 
for  the  groat  wrong  they  had  snttairied  dining  Ms 
ii  i2  Sam.  wi  7..  Another  Mephinosbetri, 
'i  i  f  Saul  by  his  c..i iciil line  Rtiiiaii,  was,  how- 
ever, among  those  who  suffered  on  that  occasion 
(ver.  K,  9;.' 

Ill  li.VB  (31Q,  incrr  ■  yift>6&    I 

slaughter  of  kitog  Saul,   wio    w.is    nrvnnisod    m 
marriage  t..    David |    hut   o/Tieu    the   time  HxOd 

lor  then     union  appmained.    -he    was.  tu    the    -   u- 

prise  ol  nil    Israel,  Ix-siowed  in  man    ig*  ;.;>'n  an 

unknot  ii    pei  .in.iti     \,|t  t\      I    S  ,n.     \  h . 

tt     win.  17-19        !;  • 
iron  ot  the  in .ii.i'  ,,i  Sa«d 

given  up  in  t  .  ( .  ,  w  h.i  put  diem  in  i  . 

in    >\\<  .iMi.ti    l    i    •    i     aii  i.l   null 

' .11  ii  1 1  it t  er.      I i\    .in    .  i 

\  ist,  the  u.mif    uf    Mil  til      lie-  snitOr, 

ill  way    into  the  :.  .  tflSOSV 

t  on     2  Saiii.    ksi.  S),  in  j.  |    *4rrs>o. 
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MERARI. 


which  renders  the  account  unintelligible.  The 
context,  however,  sufficiently  indicates  the  proper 
correction. 

MERARI  C\1r*lfe»  hitter;  Sept.  Meoapi), 
younge-t  son  of  Levi,  born  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xlvi. 
11;  Kxod.  vi.  16;  Num.  iii  17;  1  Chron.  vi. 
1).  He  is  only  known  from  his  name  having  been 
given  to  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
Levitical  tribe. 

MERCURY  [Hermks]. 

MERCY-SEAT  (rfl>?  ;  Sept.  lAaaryptop ; 
Vulg.  propiriutorium;  Luth.  gnadenstuhl).  Tiie 
Hebrew  name  literally  ilenotes  a  cover,  and,  in 
fact,  describes  the  lid  of  the  ark  with  cherubim, 
over  which  appeared  'the  glory  of  God'  (Exod. 
xxvi.  17,  sq. ;  xxx.  8;  xxxi.  7,  and  elsewhere). 
\ Ark.]  Compaie  1  Chron.  xxviii.  hi,  wheie  tlie 
Eoly  of  holies  is  called  die  mDDH  JVIl,  '  house 
of  the  mercy-seat.'  The  idea  involved  in  these 
translations  seems  to  be  (bunded  upon  the  meta- 
phorical application  of  the  word  "IQD  cop/ter 
(perhaps  the  origin  of  the  very  word  cover  which 
translates  it),  thus  making  '  to  cover  sin  "  mean 
to  forgive  or  expiate  it.  Whether  this  he  the 
literal  application  of  the  word  to  the  mateiia! 
covering  of  the  aik,  or  a  latent  reference  to  this 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  term  might  have  been 
doubted,  had  not  the  New  Testament  (Heb.  ix.  5) 
followed  the  example  of  the  Septuagint  in  as- 
signing it  tiie  latter  sense — which,  therefore,  all 
translators  have  felt  bound  to  follow.  The 
word  used  in  the  Septuagint.  and  New  Testament 
to  translate  the  term,  which  in  Hebrew  meaua 
simply  'a  cover,"  is  tXa.OTr,piov,  the  "expiatory  '  or 
*  propitiatory."  in  allusion  to  that  application  of  the 
Hebrew  word  which  we  have  noted:  which  appli- 
cation is  in  this  instance"  justified  and  explained 
by  reference  to  the  custom  of  the  high-priest  once 
&  jenr  entei  ing  the  most  holy  place, and  sprinkling 
the  lid  of  the  ark  with  the  blood  of  an  expiatory 
victim,  whereby  '  he  made  atonement  for  tire  sins 
of  the  people.'  As  this  was  the  most  solemn  and 
significant  act  of  the  Hebrew  ritual,  it  is  natural 
that  a  reference  to  it  should  be  involved  in  the 
name  which  the  covering  of  the  ark  acquired.  By 
a  comparison  of  the  texts  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  would,  in  j'act,  have  been 
little  occasion  to  name  the  cover  of  the  ark  sepa- 
rately from  the  ark  itself,  but  for  this  important 
ceremonial.  Fiom  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
'  mercy-seat  is  not  a  good  or  correct  translation 
of  the  idea  involved  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of 
the  original  Hebrew,  and  still  less  of  the  Greek 
l\aar qpiov.  It:  carries  the  idea  a  stage  further 
from  the  original.  The  lid  of  the  aik  was  no 
doubt  the  f  seat  of  mercy, '  but  it  was  mercy  con- 
ferred through  the  act  of  expiation,  and  therefore 
a  name  bringing  the  sense  nearer  to  the  idea  of 
expiation  or  of  propitiat ion  would  be  more  exact. 
The  teim  '  mercie-seat  '  occuis  in  Barker's  Bible, 
but  is  explained  there  by  •  or  covering,  or  pro- 
pitiatorie;'  and  (he  notion  which  led  the  English 
translators  to  call  it  i  mercie-seate,1  is  expressed  in 
the  note — '  There  -God  appeared  mercifully  unto 
them:  and  this  was  a  ligure  of  Chiist."  In  the 
same  Bible,  a  figure  >f  the  covering  of  the  ark  is 
given  separately,  and  the  explanatory  description 
is,  '  The  propitiatoi  ie,  or  metcie-seate,  which  is 
tbe  covering  of  the  arke  of  the  testimonies 


MERODACH. 

MERI-BAAL,  or  MERIB-BAAL  (ty^-lD, 
Sept.  Mepz/3aaA  !,  a  name  given  to  Mephihosheth, 
sou  of  Jonathan,  in  1  Chron.  viii.  31;  ix.  40 
[Mkphiuo.siieth].  Of  the  two  the  latter  seems 
the  more  correct  form.  It  means  •  contendet 
against  Baal.''  Some  think  that  trie  difference 
has  arisen  from  some  corruption  of  the  texl  ;  but, 
from  the  analogy  of  Ishbosheth,  who<e  original 
name  was  Esh-baal,  it  stems  more  like  a  de- 
signed alteration,  arising  probaldy  from  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Israelites  to  orouounce  the  name 
of  Baal    [Ishbusueth], 

1.  MERIBAH  (HIP-ip,  quarrel,  strife),  one 
of  the  names  given  by  Moses  to  the  fountain  in 
the  desert  of  Sin,  on  the  western  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  issued  from  the  rock  which  he  smote 
by  the  divine  command  (Exod.  xvii.  1-17).  He 
called  the  place,  indeed,  Massa  (temptation)  and 
Meribah,  and  the  reason  is  as-igned  '  because  of 
the  chiding  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because 
they  did  there  tempt  the  Lord.'   [Wandkuing.] 

2.  MERIBAH.  Another  fountain  produced 
in  the  same  manner,  and  uniier  similar  circum- 
stances, in  the  desert  of  Zin  (VVudy  Arabah),  near 
Kadesh  :  and  to  which  the  name  was  given  with 
a  similar  reference  to  the  previous  misconduct  of 
the  Israelites  (Num.  xx.  13,21;  Deut.  xxxiii.  8). 
In  the  last  text,  which  is  the  only  one  where  the 

etsw)  places  are  mentioned  together,  the  former  is 
called  Massah  only,  to  prevent  the  confusion  of 
the  two  Meribahs,  'Whom  thou  didst  prove  at 
Massah,  and  with  whom  thou  didst  strive  at  tire 
waters  of  Meribah.'  Indeed  this  latter  Meribah 
is  almost  always  indicated  by  the  addition  of 
'  waters,  i,  e.  '  waters  of  Meribah  '  (HUHD  ''D),  as 
if  further  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  (Ps. 
lxxxi.   8;   cvi.   32);    and   still    more    distinctly 

•'waters  of  Meribah  in  Kadesh'  (Num.  xxvii. 
11;  Deut.  xxxii.  51;  Ezek.  xlvii.  19).  Only 
once  is  this  place  '-ailed  simply  Meribah  (Ps. 
xcv.  8).  It  is  strange,  t'.at  with  ail  this  carefulness 
of  distinction  in  Scripture,  the  two  places  should 
rarely  have  been  properly  discriminated.  The 
distance  of  place  from  the  former  Meribah,  the 
distance  of  time,  and  the  difference  of  the  people 
in  a  new  generation,  are  circumstances  which, 
when  the  positive  conditions  of  the  two  wells  were 
so  equal,  explain  why  Moses  rniglft  give  the  same 
name  to  two  places.  The  necessity  for  a  diver- 
sified nomenclature  was  not  at  all  felt  in  those 
ancient  times  :  hence  the  number  of  places  which 
in  Scripture  are  found  bearing  the  same  names; 
which,  however,  are  not  perhaps  greater,  nor  in- 
deed so  great  as  the  repetitions  of  the  same  names 
which  occur  at  this  day  in  our  own  and  other 
European  countries. 

MKRODACH  fyffa  5  Sept.  Vat.  MmpwSax) 
occurs  in  Jer.  1.  2,  in  such  connection  with  idols 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  name  oi'  a 
Babylonian  god.  In  conformity  with  the  gene- 
ral character  of  Baby  Ionian  idolatry  Merodach  is 
supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  planet  ;  and,  as  the 
Tsabian  and  Arabic  names  for  Mars  are  Nerig 
and  Mirrich,  'arrow'  (the  latter  of  which  Gesenius 
thinks  may  be  for  Mudich,  which  is  very  near!** 
the  same  as  Merodach),  there  is  some  presump 
tion  that  it  may  lie  Mars.  As  for  etymologies  of 
the  woid,  Geseni'is  has  suggested  that  it  is  tb« 
Persian  mardak,  the  diminutive  of  mar  A*  S  man 


MEROM. 


MKSHA. 


aged  as  a  tern  of  endearment;  or,  rather,  that  it 
is  from  tlie  Persian  and  In.lo-Germauic  mord,  or 
vru>rt  (which  means  dc.it h,  and  is  so  far  in  bar* 
niony  with  the  coneeptioir*of  Mars,  as  the  lesser 
star  of  evil  oinen),  and  the  ailix  och,  which  is 
found  in  many  Assyrian  names,  as  Nisroch,  &c. 
Tlie  bloody  litis  with  which  Mars  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Arabs  are  described  in  Norbergs 
Onomaat.  Codicis  Xasar.  p,  107. — J.  N. 

MEROM.  *  Tlie  waters  of  Merom,'  of  Josh. 
ix  o,  aie  doubtless  the  lake  Samechonitis,  now 
called  Huleh,  the  upjier  or  highest  lake  of  the 
Jordan  [Pai.kstink]. 

MERORIM  (D'HIP)  occurs  in  two  places  in 
S.  i -ipMire,  and  is  in  both  translated  bitter  hei bs 
in  our  Au'horiztd  Version,  as  well  as  in  seveial 
others.  In  Exnd.  xii.  8,  Moses  conim.mcit'd  the 
Je.vs  to  eat  the  land"  of  the  Passover  *  with  unlea- 
vened luead,  and  with  bitter  hei  bs  (merorim) 
they  shall  eat  it/  So  at  the  institution  of  the 
second  Passover,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
(Num.  ix.  i  1),  'The  fourteenth  day  of  the  second 
month  at  even  they  shall  keep  it,  and  eat  it  with 
unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs.1  The  word 
tne/orim,  which  is  here  trandaled  '  hitler  heibs,"  i.s 
nniversally  acknowledged  to  signify  bit'er,  and 
the  word  Jierbs  has  been  supplied  to  complete 
the  sense.  By  the  Sept.  it  has  been  translated 
ivl  iriKfjidouv,  and  by  St.  Jerome,  J  cum  lactucis 
arrest  i  bus.'  Several  inrei  preteis,  however,  nii'ier 
it  simplv  amara  ;  which  CeLius  adopts,  an<l  con- 
siders that  merorim  has  lefeience  to  the  e^u- 
/Sa/u/xa  which  was  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb, 
and  that  it  signifies  'cum  amai  itndiuibus,  vcl 
rel)iis  amuis.'  In  die  Aiahic  a  word  similar  to 
the  lit  -brew  lias  also  lefeience  to  bitterness,  ami, 
like  the  d'reek  woid  TTLKpos,  c.une  to  be  applied 
to  a  hitter  plant.  Thus  the  Arabic  mttrr,  '  bitter,' 
pi.  mitrcr,  signifies  a  species  of  hitler  tree  or  plant  ; 
as  tioos  /r<nuy  a  liajunt  heib  winch  has  always 
some  debtee  of  biltei  nefif.  \lui<><,a  is  in  India 
applied  both  to  the  bitter  Artemis  <i,  or  hoi  mwoud, 
and  to  the  lia^i.iul  OcynJUtn  i>ilo*um.  a  species  of 
Knd  ;  in  Aiabia,  to  the  bitter  Centaury,  aecoid- 
iug  to  poi-k.d.  It  i>  >  \tn  in.  ly  probable,  that  a 
bitter  herb  of  Mime  ki:,U  U  in'enued,  but  whether 
&  particular  .spe<  ic  m  <///>/  l.itlei  heih,  it  is  dilli- 
cult  lo  huv.  The  .|e..  -,  a>  At-  ham  fr  in  the 
Mishna  ( Tract.  /  Y.s.o  /inn,  e.ip.  p.  o  6,  US  quoted  by 
JJ.M -i.ait,  ///■  ■ruz.  i.  1.  I         o>.ti  live  kind>  of 

h.lt.  i   h.-ibs.  | bill  .'hhi  l.\    Dr.   Haui.i  :   '   1.  (7/<u- 

Z'li'di    taken  for  l.tmc-,  2.    I'it-m,  supposed  to 
i.i   etldive,  ■«  .  ;J.  I'minUy  probably  tansy  ; 

4.    i  /ifii"'f-i      v,    whuh   Uochait    thought    mi^ht 
[»•■     tin-     lillle,     but     Sri,,  in  h/er    *huWi     tt)     he 

en  mom  li  .  ■>■   iy  I  little,  oi  <ici  I 

'ion,  oi    wild   I.  Mute."       All    lll'-t    f  i.nis'.t- 
,ii,    d.i  it     Em  .;  f.iu    origin.      To    inleijiiet    them 
with  ai.y  thin,;  Irki  B.in  the 

tii, I    pill  1  t  i.in|ilr'e  ITuia  ut    the    couu- 

|j  it,  I..  in  i  -\  |.»  t.i  Sj  na,  w  itli  ilit*  Arabic  n  - 

of    til ll   ll     lllailt    .  a  n.     ..:.   •  .i   I        .i    linti.  e  i.l" 

I  i        ,     .  ,i  from  hav  ing 

i  die 

in.  ■  ory  or  <  lijc 

bill.  :                            il  I V     III.  .  I  J)i     ( ■• 

ju-tl  v  inn.ii  k>,  that  ' :  .  w  no 

l/aml.ih  .11.-1'  I     ■    i      '    I  I              .iant 

ftliat  heib*  v.  •  i.     i.iUt.   vs  i'ii  ti  •                    I    lamb  in 

Uirir  da\  •*.'      J*i  I     il      n    l.ic    -.line 


manner;  and  Pseudo-Jonathan  expressiy  men- 
tions hore/wiotd  and  lettuces.  Eoiskal  informs 
us  that  the  Jews  at^Sana  and  in  Kirypt  eat  the 
lettuce  with  the  paschal  lamb.  Lady  Calcott 
inquires  whether  mint  was  originally  one  of  the 
bitter  heibs  with  which  the  Isiaeliles  ate  tlie 
paschal,  as  our  use  of  it  with  uast  lamb,  p.uti- 
culaily  about  Easter  time,  inclined  her  to  snj)- 
posc  it.  was.  Ahen  E/iia,  as  (pn)ted  l.y  Rosen- 
mulier,  states  that  the  Egyptians  used  hitler  herbs 
in  every  meal  :  so  in  India  some  of  the  bitter  Cu- 
curbttdccce,  as  kuielia,  are  constantly  employed 
as  food  [PakyotiiJ.  It  is  curious  ti  at  the  two 
sets  of  plants  which  appear  to  have  the  greatest 
'number  of  points  in  their  favour,  aie  Ine  endive  or 
succory,  and  one  of  the  fragrant  ami  usually  also 
loiter  labiate  plants;  because  we  lind  that  the 
term  muroua  is  in  the  East  applied  even  in  the 
present  day  lioth  to  the  biller  woimwood  and  the 
fragrant  Oeymuni.  Moieover  the  Chaldee  trans- 
lator, Jonathan,  expressly  mentions  letiuce  and 
/lurehuaitd,  or  mat  >  ubium,  which. is  also  one  of  the 
Labiate.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
Aitemisia,  and  some  of  these  flagrant  hihiata, 
are  found  in  many  parts  ol  Arabia  and  Syiia; 
that  is,  in  warm,  dry.  banen  legions.  'J  he  enui\e 
is  also  found  in  similar  sitnai  ions,  but  lecphies, 
upon  I  he  whole,  a  greater  aegtee  ol  nioisTuie. 
Tun  it  is  evident,  that  the  Israelites  would  be 
able  to  obtain  suitable  plants  dining  thtirloog 
wan.lei  in_s  in  the  Doeit,  though  it  is  dithcult 
for  us  to  select  any  one  out  ol  l he  several  which 
illicit  have  been  employed  by  them. —  J.  l'\  R. 

MEROZ  (TTO  ;  Sept.  Mr/pc^f),  a  pfcuk  in 
the  noilhein  jiart  of  Palestine,  the  inhabitants 
ol  which  aie  severely  reprehended  in  Jndg.  v.  '.h'J, 
(in  not  having  taken  the  field  with  R.uak  against 
Si-eia.  It  would  stem  as  if  they  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  rendering  some  paif icnlar  and  iin- 
pintjinf  service  to  the  public  cause  which  they 
neglected.  The  site  is  not  known  :  Eosebius  un  I 
Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  'Merus1)  Hx  if  twelve 
1'  .mm  m.ies  fiom  Seb  isle,  on  the  road  to 
Dothaim  {  but  this  posiiion  would  pl.uc  it  south 
of  the  field  ol"  battle,  and  theielore  sc  .rcely  a^neg 
wit'i  the  history, 

MKSKCH;  MESIII'.CII  [Nations,  Dis- 
lM.nsioN   oi']. 

1.  YlKMIA  (NL,Tp;  Sept.  Marraf/),  a  place 
inentioi.etl  in  dfMiibin_:  tn.it  pail  ol'  Ar.dna  in- 
habited   by    I  ;  (l.iut-.    of    Juki. in  ^tieu.  X. 

[See  *\  v  i  ions,   Di>ri;.<M.)N  qv.J 

2.  MENU  \  (WTO  dUixm  -  |  t.  Mu,aa\ 

u     1>  iii^    «'l      Moab,     w  ho     I  .111     Ml  i,  . 

tnimUi   ol  Hoiks    and   I.i  uU,  and  0>|  have 

derived  his  chief  Wealth  l°u>m  them.  In  the  t.ioe 
ql"  Ahalt,  he  b.  iu^'  ti.iii  umh  i  tiibi.  ,  i.  ..nd 
nnlo    the     king    of      J.-.iafl      lh(i,ll(i     luuiba     aial 

i  ho  rams,   with  the  wool     .J   Kings   iii     1  . 
v  nnmbei  i  maj  seem  i  ited   if  in 

Kluod    as    the    amoiuit    of    vti.lv     li    intt  r 

ihiniou.  more  prvhuhle  thai  t. ..  ,  and  im- 

evieil   thia 
Liions   M.  M   i  it  u 

1 1  k  i  I  y  i  ■ 

in  h  iuiui.us  e\a'  1 1<  i.»,  Hi  i!  ed  lh« 

1. 1 1 )  «  i  lun.iy    loi    revolt,  which    I 

K  Hie  j 

v    I  .inl?     fj 
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reducing  them  to  obedience;  but  after  bis  death 
his  brother  and  successor,  Jehoram,  ma<le  prepa- 
rations for  war;  and  induced  Jehoshaphat  to 
join  him  in  this  expedition.  The  result,  with  the 
part  taken  by  Elisha  the  prophet,  has  been  re- 
lated under  other  heads  [Ej.isha;  Jehouam  ; 
Jehoshaphat].  King  Mesha  was  at  length 
driven  to  shut  himself  up,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  force,  in  Areopolis,  his  capital.  He  was  there 
besieged  so  closely,  that,  having  been  foiled  in 
an  attemi.it  to  break  tnrough  the  camp  of  the 
Edomifes  (who  wrere  present  as 'vassals  of  Judah), 
he  was  reduced  to  extremities,  and  in  the  mad- 
ness of  his  despair,  sought  to  propitiate  his  angry 
gods  by  offering  up  his  own  son,  the  heir  of  his* 
crown,  as  a  sacrilice,  upon  the  wall  of  the  city. 
On  beholding  this  fearful  sight,  the  besiegers  with- 
drew in  horror,  lest  some  porlion  of  the  monstrous 
crime  might  attach  to  their  own  souls.  By  this 
withdrawal  they,  however,  afforded  the  king  the 
relief  lie  desired,  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  attri- 
buted by  him  to  the  efficacy  of  his  offering,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  gods  therewith.  The 
invaders,  however,  ravaged  the  country  as  they 
withdrew,  and  returned  with  much  sp.til  to  their 
own  land  [Moabites]. 

MESOPOTAMIA.     [Aram.] 

MESSIAH  (H^p  ;  Sept.  Xpurr6s).  In  both 
languages  this  word  signifies  the  same  thing,  viz. 
anointed.  Hence  Sept.  6  Upevs  6  xpt(rT^s  ^or 
IT^Ein  frtbn,  the  high  priest  (Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16). 
lii  order  to  have  an  accurate  idea  of  the  Scrip- 
tural application  of  the  term,  we  must  consider 
the  custom  of  anointing  which  obtained  amongst 
the  Jews.  That  which  was  specifically  set  apart 
for  God's  service  was  anointed,  whether  persons 
or  things  [Anointing].  Thus  we  read  that 
Jacoli  poured  oil  upon  the  pillar  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18,  22).  The  tabernacle  also  and  its  utensils 
were  anointed  (Lev.  viii.  10),  being  thereby  ap- 
propriated to  God's  service.. 

But  tins  ceremony  had,  moreover,  relation  to 
persons.  Thus  priests,  as  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
were  anointed,  that  they  might  minister  un'o  God 
(Exod.  xl.  13,  15).  We  are  informed  by  Jewish 
writers  (see  Maimon.  H.  Melach  ;  Abarbanel,  on 
Exod.  xxx.  33)  that  the  high-priest  was  anointed, 
but  not  the  inferior  priests ;  the  high-priesthood 
hot  devolving,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  eldest 
sou.  the  person  who  succeeded  his  father  must 
needs  be  thus  consecrated  to  God  (Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Rabbin,  s.  v.  tV#f?)l 

K. i 1 1 gs  were  anointed.  Hence  it  is  that  a 
king    is   designated   the  Lords  anointed  (Heb. 

nirv  rTO'p'nN  •,  Sept.  6  xpicrr^s  r°v  Kvpiov). 

Sod  and  David  were,  according  to  the  divine 
appointment,  anointed  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  1  ; 
xv.  1;  xvi.  3,  13).  Zadok  anointed  Solomon, 
that  there  might  be  no  dispute  who  should  suc- 
ceed David  (1  Kings  i.  39). 

We  cannot  speak  with  confidence  as  to  whether 
the  prophets  were  actually  anointed  with  the 
material  oil.  We  have  neither  an  express  law 
nor  practice  to  this  effect  on  record.  True  it  is 
that  Elijah  is  commanded  to  anoint  Elisha  to  be 
piophet  in  his  room  (I  Kings  xix.  16);  but.  no 
more  may  be  meant  by  this  expression  than  that 
he  should  constitute  him  his  successor  in  the 
prophetic  office;  for  all  that  he  did,  in  executing 
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his  divine  commission,  was  to  cart  his  o\»i  ga* 
ment  upon  Elisha  (1  Kings  xix.  19) ;  upon  wind 
he  arose  and  ministered  unfo  him  (ver.  21). 
For  kings  and  priests*  the  precept  and  practice 
are  unquestionable.  It  is  in  this  extended,  figura- 
tive, sense  of  the  expression  that  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  passages  in  Ps.  cv.  15  and  Isa.  xh\  1, 
wherein  the  Israelites  and  Cyrus  are  called  the 
Lord's  anointed — they  being  expressly  raised  up 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  purposes. 

But  the  name  Messiah  is,  ^>ar  excellence,  ap- 
plied to  the  Redeemer  of  man  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Dan.  ix.  16;  Ps.  ii.  2).  The  words  of 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  at  the  close  of 
her  divine  song,  are  very  remarkable  (1  Sam. 
ii.  10):  'The  adversaries  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
broken  in  pieces  ;  out  of  heaven  shall  He  thunder 
upon  them:  the  Lord  shall  judge  the  ends  of 
the  eartn  ;  and  he  shall  give  strength  unto  his 
king,  and  exalt  the  horn  of  his  Messiah.'  The 
Hebrews  as  yet  had  no  king;  hence  the  passage 
may  be  laken  as  a  striking  prophecy  of  the  pro- 
mised deliverer.  In  various  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  is  this  epithet  applied  to  Jesus.  St. 
Peter  (Acts  x.  36,  38)  informs  Cornelius  the 
centurion  that  God  had  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth to  be  the  Chr/st,  and  our  Lord  himself 
acknowledges  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  he 
is  the  expected  Messiah  (John  iv.  25).  This 
term,  however,  as  applied  to  Jesus,  is  less  a  name 
than  the  expression  of  his  office;  thus  Lactantius 
says,  *  Christus  non  proprium  nomen  est,  sed 
nuncupatio  potestatis  et  regni'  (Institut.  iv.  7), 

Thus  the  Jews  hail  in  type,  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  what  we  have  in  substance  under 
the  Christian  system.  The  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings  of  the  former  economy  were  types  of  Him 
who  sustains  these  offices  as  the  head  of  his  mys- 
tical body,  the  Church  [Mediatoh].  As  the 
priests  and  kings  of  old  were  set  apart  for  their 
offices  and  dignities  by  a  cer:ain  form  prescribed 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  so  was  the  Idessed  Saviour 
by  a  better  anointing  (of  which  the  former  was 
but  a  shadow),  even  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus 
the  apostle  tells  us  that  God  anointed  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  power 
(Acts  x.  38).     He  was  anointed  : — 

First,  at  his  conception :  the  angel  tells  Mary, 
1  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee : 
therefore  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of 
thee  shall -be  called  the  Sen  of  God"  (Luke  i.  35). 

Second,  at  his  baptism  at  the  river  Jordan 
(Matt.  iii.  13;  Mark  i.  9,  10,  N,  12).  St.  Luke, 
moreover,  records  (Luke  iv.  17,  21)  that  our 
Lord  being  at  Nazareth,  he  had  given  unto  him 
the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah ;  anil  on  reading 
from  ch.  lxi.  1,  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,'  &c,  he  said  to  his  hearers,  *  This  day  is  this 
Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.' 

On  this  subject  Chrysosrom  (Homil.  i.  in 
Epist.  ad  Romanos,  p.  (>)  says,  '  He,  the  Saviour, 
is  called  Christ,  because,  as  to  the  llesh,  he  was 
anointed:  and  wherewith  was  he  anointed'?  With 
nothing  truly  but.  the  Spirit.'  Commenting  on 
Ps.  xlv.  the  same  father  observes,  '  Christ  wa» 
anointed  when  the  Spirit  descended  upon  him  in 
the  form  of  a  dove.'  Theophylact,  on  Matt,  i., 
writes,  '  The  Lord  is  called  Christ  as  king,  be- 
cause He  rides  over  s'n,  and  as  priest  because 
He  offered   himself  a  sacrifice  for  us.     He  wai 
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anointed  by  the  proper  oil,  even  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.1  Such  are  the  views  taken  of  this  subject 
by  many  other  most  celebrated  fathers  of  the 
Church.  Biit  as  the  Jews  will  not  acknowledge 
.he  right  of  either  Jesus,  or  his  apostles,  to  apply 
ihe  prophetic  passages  which  point  to  the  Messiah 
U)  himself,  it  now  remain?  for  us  to  show — 

First,  That  the  promised  Messiah  horS  already 
come. 

Second,  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  uniuestion- 
ably  he. 

To  prove  our  first  assertion,  we  shall  confine 
our  remarks  to  three  prophecies.  The  first  occurs 
in  Gen.  xlix.  8,  10,  where  Jacob  is  giving  his 
sons  his  parting  benediction,  &c.  When  lie  comes 
to  Judah  he  says :  '  The  sceptre  shall  not  de- 
part from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
fi is  feet,  until  Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  shall 
the  gathering  of  the  people  be.'  It  is  evident 
that  by  Judah  is  here  meant,  not  the  person  but 
the  tribe;  for  Judah  died  in  Egypt,  witlrout  any 
pre-eminence.  By  sceptre  and  Inirijircr  are  ob- 
viously intended  the  legislative  and  ruling  power, 
which  did,  in  the  course  of  time,  commence  in 
David,  and  which,  for  centuries  afterwards,  was 
continued  in  his  descendants.  Whatever  variety 
the  form  of  government — whether  monarchical 
or  atistocratical — might  have  assumed,  the  -law 
and  polity  were  still  the  same.  This  predict  ion 
all  the  ancient  Jews  referred  to  the  Messiah.  Ben 
Uzziel  renders  it,  'Until  the  time  when  the  king 
Messiah  shall  come.1  The  Targum  of  Onkelos 
speaks  to  the  same  effect,  and  that^d' Jerusalem 
paraphrases  it  thus:  'Kings  shall  not  cease  from 
the  house  of  Judah, #  nor  doctors  that  teach  the 
law  fr-m  his  children,  until  that  the  king  Messiah 
do  come,  whose  the  kingdom  is;  and  all  nations 
of  the  earth  shall  be  subject  unto  him.'  Now, 
that  the  sceptre  has  departed  from  Judah,  and, 
■■•queutly,  that  the  Messiah  h;is  come,  we  argue 
lium  the  acknowledgments  of  some  most,  learned 
Jew*  themselves.  Kimchi  thus  comments  on 
II"se;i:  )  Thene  are  the  days  bf  our  captivity, 
M  herein  we  have  neither  king  nor  prince  in  Israel  ; 
hot  We  aie  in  the  BOWOf  of  the  (ientdes,  and 
under  their  kings  and  piinc.es."  A-nii,  Abar- 
bauel.  Commenting  Ofl  I-a.  C    bib,    says    that  it  is 

A  .great  pari  of'  their  misery  in  then  captivity,  thai 
tiiev  save  neither  kingdom  nor  role,  nor  a  sceptre 
of  judgment  !  The  precise  time  »  iien  all  autho- 
rity di|  ai  '•  d  from  Jui  l.ih  is  di -puled.  8  mie  (bite 
it,  tleuariUN    frpm  the  time  when  Herod,  at)    Idu- 

iii, e  in.  let  aside  tin-  Maccabees  and  S .uihcdiim. 

\\  In  i  iu|»..n  tin-  Jews  ;u<'  said  to  have  shitVed 
tin  ii  head-,  put  on  sackcloth,  and  crietl,  '  V\  i  • 
tu  on,  i  ecuiiKf  the  i  departed  hum  Judith, 

ami  .i  l;iw„'i\<r  frifttl  beneath  hi-  lei  i  !'  OtUflU 
think  tb.it  it  v.  a-  uiH  n  Ve*|iasiatl  and  Titus  de- 
stiny ii   .In  n-a'eiii   and   tin-  Temple,    lli.ll    the  Jews 

i  estige  ni   authority.     It,  iherdfore, 
ie  linn  departed  from  Jud.iii  -and  wbi 
can  quest  inn  it  arhu  looks  at  the  htokeu*ua,  Mat 

.   and    i  i   ih.it  tribe  i      s  the 

-t  ihlr,  I  hat   tin    M  . 
tllll.\!  lime   /<>>i</  M/iif  1,11m   !       Tu    .i\h  d    ihfl   I 

"i    'ii  J  in.it   i lie 

CIIL"    .«,',   which    we    reudei    §C€ptrtf 
tnuudnted   rod I    metaphorically  ■ignifiet,   in 

tin-     .lie  •■,    aj/ln  Ii    n  1  hul     '  i  r     H  "Ml 

cam, ni  Ijcui   tin.  iiicAinn^  hi  H  < ,  IS  •  ■■   ill  i  '.  '<    auet 


for  a  long  while  after  the  prophecy  was  uttered, 

especially  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
the  tribe  of  Judah  was  in  a  most  prosperous  state 

The  next  proof  that  the  Messiah  lias  long  since 
come,  we  adduce  from  Dan.  ix.  2o,  26,  27.  It 
is  evident  that  t lie  true  Messiah  is  here  Spoken  of. 
He  is  twice  designated  by  the  very  name.  And  ii 
we  consider  what  the  work  is  which  he  is  here  sa»<C 
to  accomplish,  we  shall  have  a  full  confirmalioj. 
of  this.  Who  but  He  could  finish  and  takeaway 
transgression,  make  reeoifcliafion  for  iniquity, 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  seal  up  the 
vision  and  prophecy,  confirm  (be  covenants  with 
many,  and  cause  to  cease  the  sacrifice  and  nida- 
tion I  Indeed  there  is  a  saying  extant  in  the 
Talmud,  as  the  tradition  of  former  limes,  'In 
Daniel  is  delivered  to  us  the  end  of  the  Messiah,1 
i.  e.  ihe  term  wherein  he  ought  to  come,  as  it  is 
explained  by  Jarchi.  Grotius  (De  Vcritat.  v.) 
speaks  of  a  Jew,  R.  Beracliia,  who  lived  fifty  years 
before  our  Lord,  and  who  declared  that  (he  time 
fixed  by  Daniel  cotdd  not.  go  beyond  fifty  years  \ 
If  then  il  be  the  true  Messiah  who  is  described  in 
the  ahove  prophecy,  it  remains  for  us  to  see  how 
the  time  predicted  for  his  coming  has  long  since 
transpired.  Tnis  is  expiessly  said  to  be  seventy 
weeks  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment 
to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem.  That  by  seventy 
weeks  are  to  he  undei  stood  seventy  sevens  of 
years,  a  day  beins:  put  for. a  year,  and  a  week  lor 
seven  years,  making  up  49<J  v  ears,  is  allowed  by 
Kimchi,  Jarchi,  Rabbi  Saadias  and  other  learned 
Jews,  as  well  as  by  many  Christian  commenta- 
tors. It  is  clear  that,  these  seventy  weeks  cannot 
consist  of  weeks  of  days,  for  all  put  logether  make 
but  one  year,  four  months,  and  odd  days — a 
space  of  time  too  short  to  crowd  so  many  various 
events  into  as  are  here  s)  ecilied  ;  nor  can  any 
such  time  be  assigned  between  the  two  captivities, 
wherein  like  events  did  happen  ■  -r  1'iideaux, 
Connect,  lib.  v.,  part  1).  This  period  of  time 
then  must  have  lo.ii/  since  elapsed,  whether  we 
date  its  commencement  from  the  lh*t  decree  of 
Cyrus  (  Kzra  i.  1,  2),  ihe  second  of  Darius 
Hyetaspes  ch,  vi.  l.V,,  or  that  of  Ailaxerxes 
(ch.  viii.  II J.  See  < » t < 1 1 r 1 1 >  he  \\iitut.  v.; 
Josephus,  I)r  Jii!/.. hul.  \ii.   12.   1  !. 

We  can  only  barely  allude  to  une  remarkable 
prediction  most,  which  li.xes  ihe  lime  of  the 
Messiah's  advent,   viz.,    II. ig.    ii,   7-8      •!  will 

shake   all  nations,  am!  f   all    nations 

shall  come  :  ami   1  will  (ill  tin-  house  v^  ith  glory, 

saiili  ihe  Lard  of  II  »te,     The  silret  is  none. 

the  L'old  i-   mine,  s.uih    the    Lord  .  I    Hosts;      The 
e,l.»i  y  of  tins  latter  home  shall    be   great  el    lh:inol 

the  former,  satth  Ihe  Loidi  of  Ho-t-.'     The  gtot? 

heie  »poketl   ol 'must   be     Hi    i  to    the     M-- 

I,     "1     on     -  .1.        |l     cold     Hot 

bat  e  been  said  I  lis  Ten 

in  gloiy  the  t    liner  OIM  ;    ha    in  mail]  jiartiou] 

idmg  to  ihe  .u  know  Jc*«n 

thesneelvest,  i(  tree  fai  ineVrioi  •  i  r#i  at  I  Iniilding 

l     in.    '■'>.     I  1    .   anil     III     i  Mie    -\  Hi' 

I.. ken,    »|    God    -    -pee    al    I.IVnUI     I-   111  j    u    II 

.1   'I       b.     v  i         ;  I  i 

'I  in   promised   fffory,  t  .   .  •  ..  ,  mi  the 

corn  nee  <>f  him  m  ho  w  m 

to     the    UfOI  III     befotC    then-   WBS    nlis     I  | 

■     • 

'■'■       I  ■■  rmed  i-y  tii» 

prophet     '  III.     IV       Sun  »•     then   tU 
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very  Temple  into  which  the  Saviour  was  to  enter, 
has  Cor  ages  teen  destroyed,  He  must,  if  the 
integrity  of.  this  prophecy  lie  preserved,  have  come. 
That  there  was,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  hiith, 
-a  gieat  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  both  amongst 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  may  be  seen  from  three  cele- 
brated historians,  as  well  as  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Tacitus  (Hist.  c.  13)  says:  '  Plu- 
ribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis  sacerdotum  Ute- 
ris coni ineri.  eo  ipso  tempore  fore  ut  valesceret 
Oriens,  profeetique  Judpea  rerum  potirentur.' 
Again,  Suetonius  (in  Vespas.  4)  says  :  '  Percre- 
bruerat  Orients  toto  vetus  et  constans  opinio, 
esse  in  fat  is  ut  eo  tempore  Juilaoi  profecti  rerum 
potirentur."  Josephus  not  being  able  to  iind  any 
culculaiion  by  which  to  protract,  the  geneial  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah,  applies  it  in  the  follow- 
ing words  to  Vespasian  (De  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  31)  : 
'  That  which  chiefly  excited  (he  Jews  to  war  was 
an  ambiguous  prophecy,  which  was  also  found 
in  the  sacred  books,  that  at.  that  time  some  one 
within  their  country  should  arise,  that  should 
obtain  the  empire  of  the  whole  world."  We  are, 
moreover,  informed  again  by  Suetonius  (Octav. 
94),  that,  upon  the  conception  of  Augustus,  it  was 
generally  thought  that  Nature  was  then  in  labour 
to  bring  forth  a  king  that  should  rule  the  Romans  ! 
Some  suppose  that  the  words  of  Virgil  (Lclog.  iv.), 
point  at  our  Saviour  ;  but.  they  weie  intended 
by  him  to  apply  to  t lie  son  of  Pollio.  We  may 
just  add,  that  as  there  was  a  general  expectation 
of  the  Messiah  at  this  time,  so  there  weie  many 
impostors  who  drew  after  them  many  followers 
(Joseph.  Antuj.  xx.  2.  6;  De  Bell.  Jud.  Ivii. 
31).  See  also  a  full  account  of  ihe  false 
Christs  who  appealed  by  John  a  Lent  Schediasm, 
c.  2;  Mai mon.  Ep.  ad  Judceus  Marsilicn&es ; 
Christ  prophesies  of  such  persons  (Matt.  xxiv. 
24,  29). 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  admit  of  our 
only  touching  upon  the  proofs  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  none  other,  is  the  very  Messiah  who 
was  to  come.  \\  hat  was  predicted  of  the  Mes- 
siah was  fulfilled  in  Jesus.  Was  the  Messiah  to  lie 
of  the  seed  of  the  woman  (Gen.  iii.  15),  and  this 
woman  a  virgin  V  (Isa.  vii.  14).  So  we  are  told 
(Gal.  iv.  4  ;  Malt.  i.  1 8,  ami  22,  23)  that  Jesus  was 
made  of  a  woman,  and  born  of  a  virgin.  Was  it 
predicted  that  he  '  Messiah)  should  be  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  of  the  family  of  Jesse,  and  of  the  house 
of  David  l:  (Mie.  v.  2;  Gen.  xlix.  10;  isa.  xi. 
10;  Jer.  xxiii.  5).  This  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
(Luke  i.  27,09  ;  Matt.  i.  1)  [Genealogy]. 

2.  Ii!  die  Messiah  was  to  be  a  prophet  like  unto 
Mosfs,  so  was  Jesus  also  (Isa.  xv iii. ;  John  vi.  14). 
If  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  in  the  second  Temple, 
so  did  Jesus  (Hag.  ii.  7,9  ;  John  xviii.  20). 

3.  Was  Messiah  to  work  miracles'?  (Isa.  xxxv. 
5,  0  |  comp.  Matt.  xi.  4,  5). 

4.  If  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer  and  die(Isa.  liii.), 
we  find  tli.it  Jesus  died  in  the  same  manner,  at 
the  very  time,  and  under  the  identical  circum- 
stances, which  were  predicted  of  him.  The  very 
man  who  betrayed  him,  the  price  for  which  he  was 
sold,  the  indignities  lie  was  to  receive  in  his  last 
moments,  the  parting  of  ills  garments,  and  his  last 
words,  &c,  weie  all  foretold  of  the  Messiah,  and 
accomplished  in  Jesus! 

5.  Was  the  Messiah  to  rise  from  the  dead?  So 
did  Jeiais!  How  stupendous  and  adorahle  is  the 
providence  of  God,  who,  through  so  many  ap- 


parent contingencies,  brought  such  things  U 
paSS!_ J.  W.  D. 

METALS.  The  principal  metals  are  in  this 
work  considered  separately  under  their  several 
names ;  and  a  few  general  observations  alone 
are  necessary  in  this  place. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  contained  metals, 
nor  were  the  Hebrews  ignorant  of  the  fact  (Deut. 
viii.  9);  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  undei stood 
the  art  of  mining.  They  therefore  obtained  from 
others  the  superior  as  well  as  the  inferior  metals, 
and  woiked  them  up.  They  received  also  metal 
utensils  ready  made,  or  metal  in  plates  (Jer.  x.  9), 
from  neighbouring  and  distant  countries  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  The  metaTs  named  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  ??"Q  barzel,  iron  (steel,  Jer.  xv.  12); 
n^TU  nechitshet h.  copper,  or  cooper  ore;  ?jD3 
ceseph,  silver  ;  QHT  zahab,  gold  ;  rHDJ}  ophereth, 

lead  ;  and  ?HQ  bedil,  tin.  The  trade  in  these 
metals  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  7),  who  obtained  them  fiom  their 
colonies,  principally  those  in  Spain  (Jer.  x.  9  ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  12).  Some  also  came  fiom  Arabia 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  19),  and  some  apparently  from  the 
countries  of  the  Caucasus  (Ezek.  xxvii.  13).  A 
composition    of   several   metals    is    expressed   by 

the  Hebrew  word  /lOCTl  chasmil  (which  see). 
In  general  the  ancients  had  a  variety  of  metallic 
compositions,  and  that  which  the  word  chasmil 
describes  appears  to  have  been  very  valuable. 
Whether  it  was  the  same  as  that  precious  com- 
pound knowji  among  the  ancients  as  Corinthian 
brass  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  likely  that  in  later 
times  the  Jews  possessed  splendid  vessels  of  the 
costly  compound  known,  by  that  name.  Indeed 
this  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Josephus  (  Vita,  13). 

The  vast  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  used  in 
the  temple  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  which 
was  otherwise  possessed  by  the  Jews  during  the 
flourishing  time  of  the  nation,  is  very  remaikahle, 
under  whatever  interpretation  we  regard  such  texts 
as  1  Chron.  xxii.  14;  xxix.  4,  &c.  In  like  manner, 
we  find  among  other  ancient  Asiatic  nations,  and 
also  among  the  Romans,  extraordinary  wealth  in 
gold  and  silver  vessels  and  ornaments  of  jewellery. 
As  ail  the  accounts,  received  from  sources  so  va- 
rious, cannot  be  founded  on  exaggeration,  we  may 
rest 'assured  that  the  precious  metals  were  in  ihose 
ancient  times  obtained  abundantly  fiom  mines — 
gold  bom  Africa,  India,  and  perhaps  even  then 
from  Northern  Asia;  and  silver  principally  from 
Spain. 

The  following  are  the  metallic  manufactures 
named  in  the  Old  Testament  : — Of  iron,  axes 
(Deut.  xix.  5-2;  2  Kings  vi.  5);  saws  (2  Sam. 
xii.  31):  stone-cultei/  tools  (Deut.  xxvii.  5); 
sauce-pans  (Ezek.  iv.  3)  ;  holts,  chains,  knives, 
kc,  but  especially  weapons  of  war  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
7  ;  1  Mace.  vi.  35).  liedsteads  were  even  some- 
times made  of  iron  (Deut.  iii.  11)  ;  '  chariots  of 
iron,'  i.  e.  war-chariots,  are  noticed  elsewheie 
[Chariots].  Of  copper  we  find  vessels  of  all 
Irinds  (Lev.  vi.  28  ;  Num.  xvi.  39;  2  Chron.  iv. 
10  ;  Ezek.  viii.  27)  ;  and  also  weapons  of  war, 
principally  helmets,  cuirasses,  shields,  sjtarj 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  5;  vi.  38;  2  Sam.  xxi.  10);  alij? 
chains  (Judg.  xvi.  21):  and  even  mirrors  (Exou. 
xxxviii.  8)  [Coj>i'ku].  GoWand  filter  furnished 
articles  of  ornament,  also  vessels,  such  as  :ujn 
goblets,  &c.     The  holy  vessels  of  the  temple  >vew 
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mostly  of  «oM  (Ezra  v.  14).  Idolaters  li;ul  idols 
and  other  sacred  objects  of  silver  (Hxod.  xx.  20; 
Isa.  ii.  20;  Acts  xvii.  29:  xix.  21).  Lead  is 
mentioned  as  being  used  for  weights,  anil  for 
plumb-lines  in  measuring  (Amos  vii.  7  ;  Zecli. 
W*  S).  Some  of  1 1  ie  tools  of  wotkers  in  metal  are 
also  mentioned  :  &]}&  puam.  anvil  (Isa.  xli.  1); 
T\2pD  mdkkabah  fNIsa.  xliv.  12  ;  £">GQ  puttish, 
hammer  ('1-a.  xli.  7);  D*Hp  70  mal  kachim, 
pincers  :  and  HEO  mappuach,  bellows  (Jer.  vi. 
20);  F]1V'^  flmLTC^/j,  crucible  ( Pn.v.  xvii.  3)  ; 
"02  no:  melting- furnace.  (E/.ek.  xxii.  18  . 

There  are  also  allusions  to  various  operations 
connected  with  the  | preparation  of  metals.  1.  The 
imelttoig  of  metal  was  not  only  f-r  the  purpose  of 
rendering  it  fluid,  but  in  order  to  separ-Ue  and 
puiify  the  richer  metal  when  mixed  with  l»aser 
minerals,  as  silver  fiom  lead,  &c.  (Isa.  i.  2> ; 
com  p.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  47  ;  Ezek.  xxii. 
18-20 J.  The  dross  separated  by  this  process  ii 
called  CVD  sicjim,  although  this  word  also  ap- 
plies to  metal  not  yet  purified  from  its  dross.  For 
the  actual  or  chemical  separation  other  materials 
were  mixed  in  the  smelting,  such  as  alkaline  salts, 
113  bor  (Isa.  i.  25)  :  and  lead  (Jer.  vi.  20;  comp. 
Plin.  Hist.  Nnt.  xxxiii.  31).  2.  The  casting  of 
images  (Exod.  xxv.  12;  xxvi.  37  ;  Isa.  xl.  bi))j 
which  are  always  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper.  The 
casting  of  iron  is  not  mentioned,  and  was  perhaps 
unknown  to  the  ancients  (Haiismann,  in  Com- 
mentatt.  Soc.  Goctt.  iv.  53,  sqq. ;  Mailer,  Arc/idul. 
p.  371).  3.  The  hammering  of  metal,  and  making 
it  into  broad  sheets  (Num.  xvi.  38  ;  Isa.  xliv.  1  J; 
Jer.  x.).  4.  Soldering  and  welting  paifs  of  metal 
together  f  Isa.  xli  1).  5.  .Smoothing  and  polish- 
ing metals  (1  Kings  vii.  45).  0.  Overlaying 
with  plates  of  gold  and  silver  and  copper  (Exod. 
xxv.  11-24;  1  Kings  vi.  20;  2  Citron,  iii.  5; 
comp.  Isa.  xl.  10).  The  execution  of  these  dif- 
ferent metalinrgic  o]>era'ions  ap|>ears  to  have 
farmed  three  distinct  blanches  of  handicraft  he- 
fore  the  Exile;   for  we  read  of  the  b.acksmitn,  bj 

the  name  of  the  'worker  in  iron'  (?T"13  ''t/Hn, 
U*.  xliv.  12);  the  brass-founder  (1  Kings  vii. 
II);  and  the  gold  and  silversmith  Judg.  xvii. 
4  ;    Mai.  iii.  2). 

The  invention  of  the  mptallwrgic  arts  is  in 
Scripture  asct  il  ed  to  Ti  thai-rain  (©en-  iv.  22).  In 
later  timet  the  manufacture  of  useful  utensils  and 
implements  in  ntetals  sterns  to  have  been  'anied 
on  to  a  OOflSii  KfeiM    ainoii_r  the  Kiaelites, 

if  we  mar  judge  fiom  the  frequent  allusions  to 
thern  by  'he  |XJeti    ;iinl   prophet*.       But  it  does  not 

yippeir  that,  in  the  finer  and  moie  claliorata 
branches  of  this  great  art,  they  mane  much,  if 
any  during  the  floortab'ng  tiines  of  tl»ei| 

nun  weal  th ;  and  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
oblige  I  to  obtain  a 
P  n  executing  the  metal  work  of  the 

U  mple    I  K  rigs  \  ii.  13). 

T      !!     rew  worsen  iii   iron,  at  I   H  eeiallt 

iticli  as  made  arms,  were  frequently  f-arr 

by  I  it  r.onqiu  r. >r-»  of  the  I  Sam. 

!'»;    -  Kings   xxiv.    II,    15;    Jer.    txiv.    I; 

x\i-,2,;  which  U  one  cirrurttsta  'firm 

he  I     h  estim  tti  n  in  which  this  branch 

■  try  held. 

:.rm  -  .:  i.     :^:t':     ,    „    nf  G 

s'  iA«)(  »on  <        I 

I    -  I  i  -n.     ...->. 
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METHUSELAH  (TVj&*T\tor<natioJ the  lust; 
Sept.  MaQovcrdka).  son  of  Enoch,  and  remarkable 
as  l»eing  the  oldest  of  those  antedil  ivian  patriarchs 
whose  great  ages  are  recorded  (Gen.  v.  21,  J2). 
At  the  age  of  187  years  he  begat  Lamech  (the 
father  of  Noah);  after  which  he  lived  782  \ears, 
making  altogether  9G0  yea  is  [Longevity]. 

MEZUZOTH  (niTTO).  This  word  is  found 
in  Exod.  xii.  17,  22;  Dent.  vi.  0;  and  in  (/tier 
places,  in  all  of  which  it  signifies  '  door-posts.' 
It  has  no  other  meaning  in  Scripture.  In  the 
texts  now  referred  to,  the  word  occurs  in  the  in- 
junction, 'Thou  shalt  never  forget  the  laws  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  ;  but  shalt  write  them  on  the 
posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates."  This, 
contrary  to  most  Christian  interpreter's,  the  .lews 
understand  in  the  literal  6ehse ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  might  have  been  followed  in  the  East, 
whete  it  is  at  this  day  not  unusual  fur  the 
Moslems  to  inscribe  on  or  over  the  gates,  and  on 
other  parts  of  buildings,  passages  from  the  r  sacred 
book,  the  Koran.  If  therefore  the  Jews,  before  their 
dispersion,  interpreted  this  precept  literally,  they 
probably  applied  it  in  the  same  manner.  But 
when  they  came  into  western  countries,  where 
such  was  not  the  custom,  and  where  ofttjm'es  it 
might  ha\e  proved  inconvenient  thus  to  point  out 
their  houses  as  those  belonging  to  Jews,  they 
adopted  the  custom  of  wilting  the  precepts  on 
scrolls  pf  parchment,  which  they  enclosed  in  a  case 
and  attached  to  the  doors  of  their  houses  and 
chambers.  To  the  scrolls  thus  enclosed  the  name 
of  mtzuzoth  is,  not  very  properly,  given. 

The  niezuzah  (singular)  then  is  a  niece  of 
]>archment,  prepared  for  the  purpose  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  ran  bins,  on 
which,  with  ink  prepared  with  the  same 
care,  are  M  )  itten  the  woids  containing  the 
piecept,  namely.  Dent.  vi.  4-0  ;  xi.  13- 
30.  The  parchment  is  then  tolled  up, 
with  the  mkIs  of  ihe  lines  inward;  the 
Hebrew  word  s*l^'  S/taddaiy*  Almighty,' 
is  then  inscribed  on  the  outside,  and 
the  roll  is  put  into  a  cane,  or  a  r\lin- 
irical  tube  of  lead,  in  which  a  hole  is 
cut  that  the  word  ^TL"  may  appear.  This 
tube  is  fasten!  d  to  the  dooi-pcst  by  a  nail 
at  each  end.  The  fixing  of  it  i>»  accom- 
panied by  the  prayer,  '  tressed  ait  thou, 
O  Lord  on i  God,  King  of  the  I "ni\ • 

who  bast   commanded  us  to  IK  I   .    M<  - 

znz  all  I     The  iiijiinc  ti  >n  in  the  law  I  - 
III    the   pluial    number,  '  upon  the    | 

of  thy  bouse  and  of  ihj  gates,'  it  is  con- 
cluded tint  Mc/u/oih  ought  to  !■<■  fixed 
on    all    the    doors   of    dwell  ng-bot 
w hcthci  >  kitchens,  i  r 

pel Ws,  pu  t)it  i     ami  or  il  rehouses,  or 

in   the  g  lienor  towns.     Tie  nfeauzah  is 

rail)  placed  on  t   i  if  of  the  •  . 

and    those    who    are    deemed    the    most    deroul 
Israelites  often   touch  and   lis*  it  ■  iwise. 

Tn<  I  house  of  pray*-  ,  and  not 

of  residence,  requires  no  Mesui  illi.      /'■  !>,i.  }><ib. 

It.    ll»  .     Buxl  J  il     pp.      | 

1^7  ,    I.-       V  i 

ch.  ii.  v;   iii.  ;  ;,  .,  i'j/m     pp.  . 

Mlt'UI    (HJ^tj;    Skp<     1*43  n«  of   tba 

twrlie  Mutor  l'tuplirta  who,  sc.oxdin^  i     lbs  us- 
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•cription  of  the  1  ook,  prophesiel  during  the  reigns 
Df  Jutham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah  (b.c.  759  699), 
and  was  consequently  contemporary  with  Isaiah. 
It  is  however  doubtful  whelher  any  accurate  sepa- 
ration of  the  particular  prophecies  of  Micah  can 
be  ascertained.  He  was  a  native  of  Moresheth  of 
Gath  (i.  14,  15),  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  tribe  of 
Jodah  (Josh.  xv.  44;  2  Chron,  xiv.  9,  10). 
Micah  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  former  pro- 
phet of  the  same  name,  called  also  Micaiah,  men- 
tioned in  1  Kings  xxii.  8  (b.c.  897).  The  allu- 
sions to  idolatry  fv.il.  13)  and  to  Babylon  (iv.  10) 
have  induced  Berthold  to  refer  the  prophecy  of 
Micah  to  the  time  of  the  captivity;  but  De 
Wetle  truly  observes  that  this  supposition  is  un- 
necessary, as  idolatry  existed  under  Hezekiah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.),  and  Babylon  ecpially  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Assyria.  Hartmann's  attempt 
to  regard  the  passage  respecting  Babylon  as  an  in- 
terpolation (see  Micah  neu  ubersetzt)  De  Wette 
regards  as  even  still  more  venturesome  ;  nor  had 
this  writer  the  slightest  authority  for  supposing 
that  some  only  of  the  prophecies  are  Mieah's,  and 
that  the  work  was  compiled  during  the  exile. 
In  fact,  the  period  of  Mieah's  predictions  is  fully 
attested  by  Jeremiah  (xxvi.  18,  19),  where  it  is 
stated  that  Mi  call  the  Morasthite  foretold  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  passage 
in  ch.  iv.  13  is  borrowed  from  Isaiah,  ii.  2,  4,  or 
whether  the  passage  in  Micah  is  the  original, 
if,  indeed,  both  may  not  be  derived  from  a  com- 
nion  and  more  ancient  source.  Hengstenberg 
\_Cjhristology)  strongly  maintains  the  originality 
of  this  passage  in  Micah.  De  Wette  (Einleitung) 
observes  that  we  have  the  best  reason  for  regarding 
the  last  years  of  Ahaz  as  the  period  of  Mieah's 
prophetic  glory. 

The  contents  of  Mieah's  prophecy  may  be 
briefly  summed  up.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  Hie 
first  of  which  terminates  with  chapter  v.  He 
commences  with  a  majestic  exordium  (i.  2-4),  in 
which  is  introduced  a  sublime  tlkeophany,  the 
Lord  descending  from  his  dwell  ;ng-place  to  judge 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  who  are  approaching  to 
receive  judgment.  There  is  then  a  sudden  trans- 
ition to  the  judgment  of  Israel,  whose  captivity 
is  predicted  (chaps,  i.  and  ii.).  That  of  Judah 
follows,  when  the  complete  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  foretold,  with  the  expatriation  of  the 
Jew  s  toj  Babylon,  their  future  return,  the  glories 
of  Sion,  and  the  celebrity  of  its  temple  (iv.  1 ,  8,  9, 
12),  with  the  chastisement  prepared  for  the  op- 
pressors of  the  Jews  (ver.  13).  After  this,  glorious 
wars  are  seen  in  perspective,  attended  with 
great  slaughter  (ch.  v.);  after  many  calamities 
a  ruler  is  seen  to  arise  from  Bethlehem.  An  in- 
vasion of  the  Assyrians  is  predicted,  to  oppose 
which  there  will  be'no  want  of  able  leaders  (v. 
|»'-8j.  A  new  monarchy  is  beheld,  attended  with 
wars  and  destruction, 

The  second  part,  from  this  to  the  end,  consists 
of  an  elegant  dialogue  or  contestation  between 
the  Lord  and  his  people,  in  which  the  corruption 
of  their  morals  is  reproved,  and  their  chastise- 
ment threatened  ;  but  they  are  consoled  by  the 
promise  of  a  return  from  their  captivity. 

Jahn  (Introd.)  points  out  the  following  pre- 
dictions as  contained  in  the  prophet  Micah. 
1.  The   destruction    of  the   kingdom    of  Israel, 


which  was  impending  when  the  prophecy  wai 
delivered,  and  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  taking 
of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xvii.),  and  then  that  of  th« 
kingdom  of  Judah,  with  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (iii.  12;  vii.  13).  2.  The  Babylonian 
captivity  (iv.  10,  11  :  vii.  7,  8,  13).  These  pre- 
dictions were  delivered  150  years  before  the  event, 
when  the  Chaldaar.s,  by  whom  they  were  accom- 
plished, were  scarcely  known  as  a  people.  3.  The 
return  from  the  exile,  with  its  happy  effects,  and 
the  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  under  the 
Persian  and  Grecian  monarchies,  which  referred 
to  events  from  200  to  500  years  distant  (iv.  18; 
vii.  11;  xiv.  12).  4,  The  heroic  deeds  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  their  victories  over  the  Syrians  or 
Syro-Macedonians,  called  Assyrians  in  Micah  v., 
as  well  as  Zechariah  x.  11  (iv.  13).  5.  The  esta- 
blishment, of  the  royal  residence  in  Sion  (iv.  8). 
6.  The  birth  and  reign  of  the  Messiah  (v.  2). 
The  three  last  prophecies,  observes  this  learned 
writer,  are  more  obscure  than  the  others,  by  rea- 
son of  the  remote  distance,  in  point  of  time,  of 
their  accomplishment,  from  the  period  of  their 
being  delivered. 

There  is  no  prophecy  in  Micah  so  interesting  to 
the  Christian  as  that  in  which  the  native  place  of 
the  Messiah  is  announced.  'But  thou,  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,  [though]  thou  be  little  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Judah,  [yetj  out  of  thee  shall  he  come 
forth  unto  me,  [that  is]  to  be  ruler  in  Israel '  (Eng. 
Authorized  Version).  It  is  thus  translated  by 
the  Sept  :  Kcd  <jv  fSr\6\e*fx  bltcos  rov  'EcppaBa, 
oXiyocrbs  el  rov  elvai  iv  ^lAido'iv  'IouScr  e/c  aov 
fjioi  ij-eXevartTai  yyov/nevos  rov  elvai  els  apxovra 
iv  t«  'lcrpa.r}\  : — 'And  thou,  Bethlehem,  house  of 
Ephratah,  although  thou  be  least  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Judah,  out  of  thee  shall  come  unto  me 
one  that  shall  be  a  ruler  of  Israel.'  The  citation 
of  this  passage  by  the  Evangelist  differs  both  from 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint:  Kal  o~v  BrjOKee/j. 
yij  'IouSct,  ouSa/iicos  iXax'tcrri'  €?  iv  reus  T\yep.6(nv 
'lovSa'  in  crov  yap  i^eAevaerai  riyov/jLtvos,  octtis 
iroifxave'i  rbv  Kaov  /jlou  rbv  'IcrpcnJA  : — '  And  thou, 
Bethlehem,  [in]  the  land  of  Judah,  art  not  the 
least  among  the  princes  of  Judah:  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  governor,  that  shall  rule  [Gr.  i'eed1^ 
my  people  Israel '  (Matt.  ii.  6).  The  difference, 
however,  is  but  verbal.  Some  suppose  that  the 
negative  (ouSa/xcDs)  originally  belonged  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  others  to  the  Greek,  while  many 
read  the  Hebrew  interrogatively,/  art  thou  little,' 
&c.  1  Eichhorn  supposes  that  the  Greek  trans- 
lator of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  interchanged  ''D/X^ 
thousands,  with  ^SpK,  riders. 

Of  more  importance  is  the  application  of  the 
prophecy.  It  is  evident  that  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  interpreted  this  passage  of  the  birth-place 
of  the  Messiah  (Mutt.  ii.  5;^  John  vii.  41,42). 
The  later  Rabbinical  writers,  however,  such  as 
Kimchi,  Aben  Ezra,  Abarbanel,  &c,  have  main- 
tained that  it  had  only  an  indirect  reference  to 
the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  a 
descendant  of  David,  a  Bethlehemite,  but  not  of 
necessity  himself  born  in  Bethlehem,  Others, 
however,  as  David "Ganz  {B.  Zemach  David\ 
expressly  mention  Bethlehem  as  the  birth-place 
of  the  Messiah.  The  interpretation  widen  con- 
sidered this  prophecy  as  intimating  only  that  lb* 
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Mewiah  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  David,  was 
that  current  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
T)ieodoref\  Chrys^storr,  Theophylact,  and  Euthy- 
mius  Zigaheuus,  frt>ri  whom  we  learn  that  it  was 
maintained  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  Zerubbabel, 
the  leader  of  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  Ba- 
bylon, of  which,  and  not  of  Bethlehem,  he  was  a 
native.  This  interpretation  was  held  among 
Christians  by  the  celebrated  Theodore  of  Mop- 
si  lestia  (as  we  learn  from  his  condemnation  by 
the  council  at  Rome  under  Pope  Vigilius),  and 
afterwards  by  Grotius  (Comment.),  who,  however, 
regarded  Zerubbabel  as  a  type  of  Christ,  and 
considered  Christ's  birth-place  at  Bethlehem  as 
an  outward  1  ('presentation  of-his  descent  from  the 
family  of  David.  '  Natus  ex  Befhlehemo  Zoro- 
babel  recte  dicitur,  quod  ex  Davidis  familia  esset, 
quab  orta  Bethlehemi."  Many  of  the  moderns 
have  been  attached  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
prophecy,  referring  :t  lo  'he  general  idea  of  the 
Messia.li  ranter  than  to  Zerubbabel,  while  some 
among  them  have,  after  the  example  of  some 
Jews,  ventured  to  assert  that  the  account  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem  was  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.  Some  have  asserted  after  J<  rome 
(Comm.  in  Mic.j.  that  the  citation  in  Matt.  ii.  6 
is  that  of  the  Sanhedrim  only,  not  of  the  Evan- 
gelist (Hengstenberg's  Chrutology\  Jalm  (Ap- 
pend, llermeueut.)  observes  that  it  is  evident  that 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  expected  the  Mes- 
siah's birth  to  tike  place  at  Bethlehem ;  and 
although  lie  admits  that  the  piophecy  may  be 
understood  tropically  m  the  sense  applied  to  it  by 
Grotius,  he  contends  that  the  context  will  not 
adoiit  of  its  applicability  either  to  Ilezekiah  or 
any  other  monarch  than  the  Messiah;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  apply  the  prophecy  fully  and  literally 
to  any  but  Hun  who  was  not  only  of  the  home 
ami  lineage  of  David,  but  was  actually  bom  at 
Bethlehem,  according  to  the  direct  testimony  of 
both  St.  Mat  die;  's  and  St.  Luke's  Gospels, 

The  style  of  jVIicali   is  sublime  and  vehement! 

in  wliich    respects    1 \....U  Amos    and    Hos<  i. 

De  Vyette  observes  that   he  has  more  roundness, 

fulnr.s.  and  clearness  iu  his  styje  and  rhythm 
than  the  Iftttei  prophet,  lie  abounds  in  vapid 
ti.msilions  and  I  rid    piquant    p!a\  s 

upon     Words.        I'  .  I'd    in    the     u-e    (,f 

his    pipj  •   •;    [.nctiated 

by  u.e  puri  ipii  '  of  morality  and  piety  (see 
especially  ch.  v i  1  0-8;  and  vji.  1   10. j 

Mi'.il.  is  I  -  third  of  ll*?  m  nor  proplvets  a< 
lag  to  the  arrai  -  ptuagint,  the  ri\th 

according  to  I  ie  Hebrew,  and  the  tilth  accord 
to  the  dale  of  hit  j.ii'i  In 

St  ■  .  '  '    ill  H  the   minor  j)ioph<  i 

collectively    in    De    VW'tte'i    ItUfod.,    Poco< 
'      \meutury   <m   ,\Ji><-/i,    Groscschopf'a    W 

li id    JUhiii    and    Eichhorn'a  Intro* 

vv.  vv. 

J.     .Ml<    All.       Vfl    Kj  ;  r.iiinite,  apparently   <"U- 
v.  by    out  In  ..1  Juslnia. 

[Ie  I  100  sin  I  i  ilver 

'  ;   but    being   ahu  on  d 
at  her  impri  ■  .it io  |    auiboi  of  dub 

m  n-  him,  and  returned  him 

♦he  sllVer,  to  he  applied  to  tl 

tut'i  .  I  u .»  bundled  »>iukeU  of 

Lht  Am.Miut  ..  luler,  m  the  cut!  or 

auti'rul  ol  two  li  rapid tn,    Ik-  our  molten  and  tin- 


other  graven  •  and  the  rest  of  th  money  served  to 
cover  the  other  expenses  of  the  semi-idolatrous 
establishment  which  was  formed  in  the  bouse  of 
Mi cah,  of  which  a  wandering  Levite  became  the 
priest,  at  a  yearly  stipend  ;  till  the  Danite  army, 
on  their  journey  to  settle  northward  in  Laish,  took 
away  both  the  establishment  and  the  priest,  which 
they  afterwards  maintained  in  their  new  settle- 
ment (Judg.  xvii.  18)  [Dan  ;  Jonathan  2J. 
The  establishments  of  this  kind,  of  which  there 
are.  other  instances — as  that  of  Gideon  at  Ophrah 
—were,  although  most  mistakenly,  formed  in 
honour  of  Jehovah,  whom  they  thus  sought  to 
serve  by  means  of  a  local  worship,  in  imitation  of 
that  at  Shiloh.  This  was  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  law,  which  allowed  but  one  p]ace  of  sacri- 
fice and  ceiemonial  service:  and  was  something 
of  the  same  kind,  although  dillerent  iu  extent  and 
degree,  as  tlie  service  of  die  golden  calves,  wliich 
Jeroboam  set  up,  and  his  successors  maintained, 
in  Dan  and  Bethel.  The  previous  existence  of 
Micah's  establishment  in  the  former  city  no  doubt 
pointed  it  out  to  Jeroboam  as  a  suitable  place  for 
one  of  his  golden  calves. 

MICAIAH  (HO^P,  who  as  Jehovah  f  Sept. 
Mi^ouou),  a  prophet  of  the  time  of  Ahab.  He 
was  absent  from  the  mob  of  false  prophets  who 
incited  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  niaidi 
against  the  Syrians  in  Ramoth-gilead  ;  for  Ahal>, 
having  been  offended  by  his  sincerity  and  bukU 
ness,  had  not  called  for  him  on  this  occasion. 
But  he  was  sent  for  at  the  special  desire  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  ;  and  as  he  declared  against  the  entei prise, 
which  the  other  prophets  encouraged,  Ahab  com- 
manded him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  allowed  onlj 
4  bread  and  water  of  allliction"  till  he  returned 
from  the  wars  iu  peace.  To  which  the  prophet 
ominously  answeied,  '  If  thou  leturn  at  all  in 
peace,  then  the  Loid  hath  not  spoken  by  nie  ' 
i  1  Iv i 1 1 ;_r s  xxii.  fW8)j  The  event  coire^-oiided 
with  this  intimation  [  AhauJ  ;  but  ue  have  no 
fuilher  information  coueeinin^  the  prophet, 

2.    MICAIAH.       One    of   the    princes    whom 
J. ■liM-haphat  sent  to  '  teach  in  the  cities  of  .ludali 
(2  C'hioii.  xv in.  7). 

:i.    MH'IIAIUI,  son  of  Gemanah,  who,  after 
having  heard   Baiuch  lead  the  teiri    I     preuMcl 
ol  .!•  i  >  iniali    in    his  father's  hall,  went,  apj  aicntly 
with  good  intentions,  to  up   it  to  the  king's  I  ll. 
What  he  luid   hi  aid  fjer,   \\\\i.    11-13). 

MICH  ML    (TKPty    *to   as    6  Bcpt) 

M^cn'/A),    the    name    given    to   one   of    file   ehi -f 

ho,    in  Dan     v.     1 
havii^g  special  charge  of  the  Israelites  .is  a  nation  j 
and  in  J  inlr  '.»,  as  disputing  IV  it  li  Sa'.in  alxnil  the 
body  ol   Mu^(  |,  in  which  dispute,  instead 

.t  the  ai  ih-.  in  ii ;\  am  railing  accusation. 

he  on [y  said,    '  'I  he    Lord    rebuke  ther.  (  >  S  itan    ' 
till,  in   R«  .  1       .    M  ii  l.ael    Mid    h 

are  represented  as  waiting   «mi   Satan   and  lot 
•   s  iii  the  up|iei  regioni 

.    the    lain  i     I  lot!  li    u)  .  irlh. 

is  all  tin  to  M7<  v  liich  we  find 

<  )n  tie-  authority  of  the  tint  tl* 

nie   ,M  i<  hw  I    not    oid  j  i  •  e  <*f  the 

'  seven  '  Qichui  t  the   i  I 

on  :i.e  authurit)   "I   all  thief  th-    I  .u  church 

h.ia  I'n  disputed  to  cone  in   in  >   ii  u  1 1  predion. 
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The  Jews  regard  the  archangels  as  being  such, 
not  simply  as  a  class  by  themselves,  but  as 
respectively  the  chiefs  of  the  several  classes  into 
which  they  suppose  the  angels  to  be  divided; 
and  of  these  Classes  Michael  is  the  head  pf  the 
first,  and  therefore  chief  of  all  the  archangel* 
(Sepher  Othtoth,  fol.  10). 

The  |  assages  in  Daniel  and  Revelations  must. 
bfi  taken  as  symbolical,  and  in  that,  view  oiler 
little  «l iilicult 3'.  The  allusion  in  Jude  9  is  more 
difficult  to  understand,  unless,  with  Vitriuga, 
Lardner,  Mack  night,  anil  others,  we  regard  it  also 
as  symbolical  ;  in  which  case  the  dispute  referred 
to  is  that  indicated  in  Zech.  iii.  1  ;  awd  'the  body 
of  Moses  '  as  a  symbol ical»ph rase  for  the  Mosaical 
law  and  institutions  [JuukJ.  A  comparison  of 
Jude  (J  with  Zech.  iii.  1  gives  much  force  and 
probability  to  this  conjecture. 

MICHAL  (^3*0,  who  as  God?  Sept.  MeA- 
X«>A),  youngest  daughter  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
£9).  She  became  attached  to  David,  and  made  no 
secret  of  her  love  ;  so  that  Saul,  after  he  had  dis- 
appointed David  of  the  elder  daughter  [Mkrab], 
deemed  it  prudent  to  bestow  Michal  in  marriage 
upon  him  (T  Sam  xviii.  "20-28).  Saul  had  hoped 
to  make  her  the  instrument  of  his  designs  against 
David,  but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  through  die 
devoted  attachment  of  the  wife  to  her  husband.  Of 
this  a  most  memorable  instance  is  given  in  1  Sam. 
xix.  11-17.  When  David  escaped  the 'javelin 
of  Saul  he  retired  to  his  own  house,  upon  which 
the  king  set  a  guard  over-night,  with  the  inten- 
tion to  slay  him  in  the  morning.  This  being  dis- 
covered by  Michal,  she  assisted  him  to  make 
his  escape  by  a  window,  and  afterwards  amused 
the  intended  assassins  under  various  pretences,  in 
order  to  retard  the  pursuit.  '  She  took  an  image 
(fcra»//),  and  laid  it  in  the  bed,  and  put  a  pillow 
of  goats'  hair  for  a  bolster,  and  covered  it  with  a 
cloth.'  This  she  pretended  was  David,  sick  in 
bed  ;  and  it.  was  not  until  Saul  had  commanded 
him  to  be  brought  forth  even  in  that  state,  that  the 
deceptiun  was  discovered,  Michal  then  pretended 
to  her  father  that  David  had  threatened  her  with 
death  if  she  did  not  assist  his  escape.  Saul  pro- 
bably did  not  believe  this;  but  he  took  advantage 
of  it  by  cancelling  the  marriage,  and  bestowing 
her  upon  a  person  named  Phalti  (2  Sam.  xxv.  41). 
David,  however,  as  the  divorce  had  been  without 
his  consent,  felt  that  the  law  (Dent.  xxiv.  1) 
against  a  husband  taking  back  a  divorced  wife 
could  not  apply  in  this  case  :  he  therefore  formally 
reclaimed  hei  of  Ish-bosheth,  who  employed  no  less 
a  personage  than  Abner  to  take  her  from  Phalti, 
and  conduct  her  with  all  honour  to  David.  It 
was  under  cover  of  this  mission  that  Abner 
sounded  the  elders  of  Israel  respecting  their  ac- 
ceptance of  David  for  king,  and  conferred  with 
David  himself  on  tlge  same  subject  at  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  iii.  12-21).  As  this  demand  was  not 
made  by  David  until  Aimer  had  contrived  to 
intimate  his  design,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  it  was  contrived  between  them  solely  to 
alibrd  Abner  an  ostensible  errand  in  goii.g  to 
Hebron  ;  but  it  is  more  pleasant  to  suppose  that, 
although  the  matter  happened  to  be  so  timed  as  to 
give  a  colour  to  this  suspicion,  the  demand  really 
arose  from  David's  rev  ivcd  affection  for  his  iii st 
wife  and  earliest  love. 

The  re-union  was  Jess  happy  than  might  have 


been  hoped.  On  that  great  day  when  the  ark  i 
was  brought,  to  Jerusalem,  Michal  viewed  tie 
procession  from  a  window,  and  the  royal  notion! 
she  had  imbibed  were  so  shocked  at  the  sight  of 
the  king  not  only  taking  part  h1j  out  leading, 
the  holy  transports  of  his  people,  that  she  met  him 
on  his  return  home  with  a  keen  sarcasm  on  his 
lmdisinilied  and  unkingly  behaviour.  This  ill- 
timed  sneer,  and  the  unsympaihising  state  of 
feeling  which  it  manifested,  diew  fiom  David  a 
severe  but  not  unmeiiied  retoit  ;  and  the  Great 
King,  in  wdiose  honour  David  inclined  this  con- 
tumely, seems  to  have  punished  the  wrong  done 
to  him,  for  we  are  told  that  '■therefore  Michal, 
the  daughter  of  Saul,  had  no  child  to  the  day  of 
her  death'  (2  Sam  vi.  Ki-23).  It  was  tljus,  per- 
haps, as  Abarbanel  remarks,  ordered  by  Pro- 
vidence that,  the  race  of  Saul  and  David  should 
not  be  mixed,  and  that  no  one  deriving  any  ap- 
parent right  from  Saul  should  succeed  to  the 
throne. 

>  MICHMAS,  or  Michmasii  (DEDp,  EPg&Q* 
t?t??!p ;  Sept.  Wax^ds),  a  town  of  Benjamin 
(Ezra  ii.  27;  Neh.  xi.  31;  comp.  vri.  31),  east 
of  Beth-aven  (1  Sam.  xiii.  o),  and  south  from 
Migron,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem  (Isa.  x.  28). 
The  words  of  1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  4,  and  Isa.  x.  29, 
show  that  at  Michmas  was  a  pass  where  the  pro- 
gress of  a  military  body  might  be  impeded  or 
opposed.  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
Jonathan  Maccabams  fixed  his  abode  at  Mich- 
mas (1  Mace.  ix.  73);  and  it  is  fiom  the 
chivalrous  exploit  of  another  hero  of  the  same 
name,  the  son  of  Saul,  that  the  place  is  chiefly 
celebrated  (T  Sam.  xiii  ,  xiv.,  4-16).  Eusebius 
describes  Michmas  as  a  large  village  nine  R. 
miles  friiiri  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Ramah 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  Maxjud).  Travellers  have  usually 
identified  it  with  Bir  or  El-Bheh  ;  but  Dr. 
Robinson  (Researches,  ii.  117)  recognises  it  in 
a  place  still  bearing  the  name  of  Mukhmas,  at 
a  distance  and  position  which  conespond  well 
with  these  intimations.  This  is  a  village  situated 
upon  a  slope  to  the  north  of  a  valley  called  Wady 
es-Suweinit.  It  is  small,  and  almost  desolate, 
but  bears  marks  of  having  been  once  a  place 
of  strength  and  importance.  Theie  are  many 
foundations  of  hewn  stones,  and  some  columns 
lie  among  them.  The  valley  es-Suweinit.  steep 
and  precipitous,  is  probably  the  '  passage  of  Mich- 
mash '  mentioned  in  Scripture.  In  it,  says  Dr. 
Robinson,  'just  at  the  left  of  where  we  crossed, 
are  two  hills  of  a  conical,  or  rather  spherical, 
form,  having  sleep  rocky  sides,  with  small  wadys 
running  up  between  each  so  as  almost  to  isolate 
them.  One  6f  them  is  on  the  side  towards  Jeba 
(Gibeah),  and  the  other  towards  Mukhmas. 
These  would  seem  to  be  the  two  nu-ks  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Jonathan's  adventure 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5).  They  are  not,  indeed,  so 
"•sharp"  as  the  language  of  Scripture  would  seem 
to  imply  ;  but  they  are  the  only  rocks  of  the 
kind  iu  this  vicinity.  The  northern  one  is  con- 
nected towards  the  west  with  an  eminence  still 
more  distinctly  isolated.' 

MIDIAN,  fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah, 
and  progenitor  of  the  Midianit.es  (Gen.  xxv.  2), 

MIDIANITES  (DWP;  Sept.  Ma&.awTW, 
MaSjijvaiot),    a  tribe  of  people   descended  froir 
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Abraham's  son  Midian.  His  descendants  must 
Viave  settled  in  Arabia,  and  engaged  in  trade  at 
an  early  period,  if  we  identify  them  with  those 
who  in  the  time  of  Jacob  Appear,  along  with  the 
Ighmaelites,  as  merchants  travelling  from  Gilead 
to  Egypt,  and  who,  having  in  their  way  bought 
Joseph  from  his  brethren,  sold  him  in  the  latter 
country  (Gcu.xxxvii.  2^,  36 ).  It  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  conceive  that  the  descendants  of  a  son 
of  Abraham,  born  so  many  years  after  Isaac,  had 
become  a  tribe  of  people  at  the  time  when  the 
descendants  of  Isaac  himself  were  so  few.  One 
is  therefore  much  inclined  to  suppose  that  these 
Midianites  were  different  and  distinct  from  those 
descended  from  Abraham's  son ;  and  there  ap- 
pears the  more  ground  for  this  when  at  a  later 
jieriod  vve  feit)  two  tribes  of  Midianites,  different 
in  locality  and  character,  and  dill'erent  in  their 
feelings  towards  the  Israelites.  If  this  distinction 
be  admitted,  then  it  would  lie  necessary  to  seek 
the  eailier  Midianites  id  those  dwelling  about 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  among  whom 
Mate*  found  refuge  when  k  he  fled  from  E^ypt,' 
and  whosv  priest  or  sheikh  was  Jethro,  who  be- 
came the  father- in-law  of  the  future  lawgiver 
(Kxod.  iii.  I  ;  xviii.  5  ;  Num.  x.  29).  Tliese, 
if  not  of  Hebrew,  would  appear  to  have  been  of 
Cushite  origin*,  and  descended  from  Midian  the 
B.»n  of  Gusli.  It  is  certain  that  some  Cushite  tribes 
did  settle  in  and  on  the  outskirts  of  Arabia, 
which  was  tlrtefore  called  Gush,  in  common 
with  other  district*  occupied  by  Cushite  tribes  ; 
and,  under  this  view,  it  is  observable  that  the  wife 
of  Moses  is  called  a  Gushile. (Num.  xii.  I),  and 
that,  in  II, id.  ii>.  7,  the  Midianites  are  named 
with  the  Gushit.s:  for  these  are  undoubtedly  the 
Midianites  who  trembled  for  fear  when  they  neam 
that  the  luielitos  had  passed  through  the  Red 
S<m.  We  mi  ni.t  again  meet  witn  tliese  Midiau- 
il's  iii  the  Jewish  history,  but  tliev  appear  to  have 
remained  for  a  long  time  settled  in  the  same 
quarter,  where  indeed  is  the  seat  ot  tne  onty 
Midianites  known  to  Oriental  authors.  The 
Arabian  geographer!  of  the  middle  age  i  Kdvisn, 

ll>n  el  \\  ,i  <!:.  and  Abulfedat  spe.ik  of  the  ruins 
;>f  an   ancient  liuvti  called  Madian   oil  the  eastern 

side  of  the  Red  Heaj  where  was  still  to  be  teen 
the  well  at  which    llofea    watered   the  flocks  of 

Shoaili.  or  .!«••(, -u.  This  was  doubtless  tlie  shim1 
n  Modiani.  a  town  in  the  Mme  disiiict,  men- 
tioned  by  Ptolemy  ( Geoff,  v.  19);  and  N'iehuhr 
conjecture!  thai  tlie  site  is  now  occupied  by 
M  Mali,  a  small  Wwn  or  village  en  »He  lied  Sea, 
in  t iii-  fl.i.ij  road  from  Egypt     Deacvipb  Arab] 

p.  .')77 )  ;  lint,  as  Rosenmill h-r  remark!  liibl. 
fi"i,/.  iv  ;i  .  i'ms  place  h  roc  rial  Math  tube 
;dei,iiii. .!  with  i,v  Million  of  Jethro. 

The  i.i  .)   M  dian  te*,  undonbte<lly  descended 
from  .Mum  .  i'o  and  Kertrtah,  oecunied  the  oannM 

lid    -i   nth   ea-l    uf    the    M  '•  !i"    M  in' 

tented  on   the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea;  or  rattiet, 
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inu  ot'  die  passages'  in  wmeii  thfe  Mid  inftes    ip- 
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pear,  if  it  be  understood  that  they  were  still  in  a 
great  degree  a  nomade  people,  extending  their 
wanderings  far  beyond  any  limits  to  which  we 
might  confine  their  territorial  possessions.  Th^se 
Miuianites,  like  the  other  tribes  and  nations  who 
had  a  common  origin  with  them,  weie  highly 
hostile  to  the  Israelites.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Moabites,  they  designedly  enticed  them  to  idol- 
atry as  they  approached  Canaan  (Num.  xxxi.  2, 
5;  xxv.  6,  I4-18J;  on  which  account  Moses  at- 
tacked them  with  a  strong  force,  killed  all  their 
lighting  men,  including  their  live  princes  or  emirs, 
and  made  the  women  and  children  captives 
(Num.  xxxi.).  The  account  of  the  spoil  con- 
firms the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  semi- 
nomade  jiosition  of  the  Midianites — namely, 
675.000  sheep,  72,000  beeves,  61,000  asses, 
32,000  persons'.  This  was  only  the*  •  prey,'  or 
live  stock  ;  but  besides  this  there  was  a  gieat 
quantity  of  f  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,'  in  the 
shape  of  'jewels  of  irold,  chains,  and  bracelets, 
rings,  ear-rings,  and  tablets.' 

Some  time  after  the  Israelites  obtained  ]>os- 
session  of  Canaan,  the  Midianites  had  .become  so 
numerous  and  powerful,  thai,  for  seven  successive 
years,  they  made  inroads  into  the  Hebrew  territory 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  carrying  off  the  fruits  and 
cattle,  and  desolating  the  land.  At  length  Gi- 
deon was  raised  up  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country, 
and  his  triumph  was  so  complete  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  never  more  molested  by  them  (Judg. 
vi.  1-7  ;  vii.  ;  viii,).  Their  mode  of  invasion  ii 
a  vast  horde  for  this  purpose,  and  at  the  limeot 
in-gathering,  corroborates  the  view  we  have  taken 
of  the  essentially  nomade  character  of  riles*  Mi- 
dianites ;  and,  in  the  account  of  the  spoil,  we  have 
an  indication  of  :  camels,'  which  were  alone  ne» 
ces-ary  in  addition  to  the  former  list  to  stamp 
their  character  (Judg.  viii.  26  :  com)).  Isa.  Ix.  G). 
Here  also  (here  is  the  same  display  of  personal 
ornament  which  was  noticed  oil  the  former  oc- 
casion : — 'Golden  ear-rings,  ornaments,  collars, 
purple  raiment  that  was  on  the  kings  of  Midian, 
and  chains  that  were  about  their  camels'  necks.' 
To  this  victory  there  are  subsequent  aVlUSrOIM  n 
the  sacred  writing!  i  IV  lxxxiii.  10,  12;  Ki.  i\. 
4;  X.  Ct)  ;  but  the  Midianites  do  not  again  appear 

in  aaercd  or  profane  hietory. 

MIGDOI.  (^H^P  ;  Sept.  MayCccXos,  Maytw- 
\,'<v  ,  a  ph ice  between  which  and  the  i    i  the 

Israelites  u<  re  conrunauded  to  encamp  i  n  leat  ing 
Egypt  (Exod.  xi\.  2 j  Num.   sxaiii,  "»  \      )   i 

ULsJ.      The  name,  which   means  a  tu)t<r.  appear! 

L«  indicate  e  fortified   place      In  Jer.   xlu.  1; 

xlvi.   11,    it    occurs    ii,    a    citj   of    K_'\pt,   and    it 
would   set  in    to    ha\e   been    tne   l.i_st    town    on 
\ .      j  it  i  an  1 1  out  er,  in  the  direction  of  tlie  R>  J  s 

in  in  e  * frumMigdol  to  Syene,'  ii    I  i  \.  in  ; 

xx\.  6. 
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which,  from  the  historical  indications,  must  i 
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which  is  by  Migron*  (I  Sam.  xiv.  2),  when  Jo- 
nathan performed  his  great  exploit  at  Michmas; 
and  this  is  to  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
Migron  was  on  the  border,  towards  Michmas,  of 
the  district:  to  which  Gibeah  gave  its  name. 
M1LCOM.     [Moloch.] 

MILE  (jUiAior).  This  word  is  only  mentioned 
in  Matt.  v.  41,  where  Christ  says,  '  If  any  one 
compel  thee  to  go  with  him  one  mile,  go  with  him 
two.'  The  mile  was  originally  (as  its  derivation 
from  mille,  'a  thousand,'  implies)  a  Roman  mea- 
sure of  1000  geometrical  paces  (pctssus)  of  5 
feet  each,  and  was  therefore  equal  to  5000  Roman 
feet.  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11  6496  English 
inches,  the  Roman  mile  would  be  161 S  English 
yards,  or  142  yards  less  than  the  English  statute 
mile.  'By  another  calculation,  in  which  the  foot 
is  taken  at*  11*62  inches,  the  mile  would  be  little 
more  than  1614  yards.  The  number  of  Roman 
miles  in  a  degree  of  a  large  circle  of  the  earth  is  very 
little  more  than  75.  The  most  common  Latin  term 
for  the  mile  is  mille  passuum,  or  only  the  initials 
M.P. ;  sometimes  the  word  passuum  is  omitted. 
The  Roman  mile  contained  8  Greek  stadia  (see 
Smith's  Diet  of  Greek  and  Ro?n.  Antiq.,  art. 
4  Milliare ').  The  Greek  stade  hence  bore  the 
same  relation  to  the  Roman  mile  which  the  Eng- 
lish furlong  does  to  the  English  mile:  and  it  is 
indeed  usual  with  the  earlier  writers  on  Biblical 
geography  to  translate  the  Greek  'stade'  into  the 
English  '  furlong,'  in  stating  the  measurements  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome.  As  the  measurements  of 
these  writers  ata  often  cited  in  the  present  work, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  their  mile  is 
always  the  Roman  mile. 

MILETUS  (MiAvjtos),  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  about  thirty-six  miles  south 
•of  Ephesus.  St.  Paul  touched  at  this  port  on  his 
voyage  from  Greece  to  Syria,  and  delivered  to  the 
"elders  of  Ephesus,  who  had  come  to  meet  him 
there,  a  remarkable  and  affecting  address  (Acts 
xx.  15-3S).  Miletus  was  a  place  of  considerable 
r\(Ve,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Ionia  and  Caria. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  several  men  of  renown — 
Thames,  Tiniotheus,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes, 
Democritus  (Pomp  Mela,  i.  17;  Diog.  Laert.  Vit. 
Philosoph.  on.  15,  88,  SO,  0 .30).  Ptolemy  (Geoff. 
v.  2)  places  Miletus  in  Caria  by  the  sea,  and  it 
is  stated  to  have  had  four  havens,  one  of  which 
was  capable  of  holding  a  fleet.  It  was  noted 
for  a  famous  temple  of  Apollo,  the  oracle  of  which 
is  known  to  have  been  consulted  so  late  as  the 
fourth  century  (Apollodorus,  De  Orig.  Deor.  iii. 
130).  There  was.  how*ev?r,  a  Christian  church  in 
the  place;  and  in  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
centuries  we  read  of  bishops  of  Miletus,  who  were 
present  at  several  councils  (Magdeburg,  Hist. 
Eccles.  ii.  192;  iv.  86;  v.  3 ;  vii.  254;  viii.  4). 
The  city  fell  to  decay  after  its  conquest  by  the 
Saracens,  and  is  now  in  ruins,  not  far  from  the 
spot,  where  Ine  Meander  falls  into  the  sea.  The 
site  bears,  among  the  Turks,  the  name  of  Melas. 

Some  take  the  M  iletus  where  Paul  left  Trophi- 
sms sick  (2  Tim.  iv.  20)  to  have  been  in  Crete, 
and  therefore  different  from  the  above;  but  there 
iv-ems  no  need  for  this  conclusion. 

MILK.  The  Hebrew  word  for  milk,  n?n 
ehalab,  is  from  the  same  root  as  J?0  cheleb, 
•fitness,'  and  is  properly  restricted  to  new  milk, 
•nere  berrg  a  distinct  term,   JIKDn  chemah,  for 


milk  when  curdled.  Milk,  and  the  preparation! 
from  it,  butter  and  cheese,  are  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Milk,  in  its  fresh  state,  appears  to 
have  been  used  very  largely  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  is  usuaf  among  people  who  have  much  cattle, 
and  yet  make  but  sparing  use  of  their  flesh  for 
food.  The  proportion  which  fresh  milk  held 
in  the  dietary  of  the  Hebrews,  must  not,  however, 
be  measured  by  the  comparative  frequency  with 
which  the  word  occurs ;  becao.se,  in  the  greater 
number  of  examples,  it  is  employed  figuratively, 
to  denote  great  abundance,  and  in  many  instances 
it  is  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  or  any  of  the 
preparations  from  it. 

In  its  figurative  use,  the  word  occurs  some- 
times simply  as  the  sign  of  abundance  (Gen. 
xlix.  12;  Ezek.  xxv.  4;  Joel  iii.  18,  &c);  but 
more  fiequently  in  combination  with  honey — 
'  milk  and  honey  '  being  a  phrase  which  occurs 
about  twenty  time.-*  in  Scripture.  Thus  a  rich  ami 
fertile  soil  is  described  as  a  'land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  :'  which,  although  usually  said  of 
Palestine,  is  also  applied  to  other  fruitful  coun- 
tries, as  Egypt  (Num.  xvi.  13).  This  figure  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  .the  Hebrews,  but  is 
frequently  met  with  in  classical  writers.  A 
beautiful  example  occurs  in  Euripides  (Bacch. 
142).  Hence  its  use  to  denote  the  food  of  children. 
Milk  is  also  constantly  employed  as  a  symbol  of 
the  elementary  parts  or  rudiments  of  doctrine  (1 
Cor.  iii.  2;  Heb.  v.  12,  13);  and  from  it3  purity 
and  simplicity,  it  is  also  made  to  symbolize  the' 
unadulterated  woid  of  God  (\  Pet.  ii.  2;  comp 
Isa.  Iv.  1). 

In  reading  of  milk  in  Scripture,  the  milk  of 
cows  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
European  reader;  but  in  Western  Asia,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  pastoral  and  semi  pastoral 
people,  not  only  cows,  but  goats,  sheep,  and  camels, 
are  made  to  give  their  milk  for  the  sustenance  o/ 
man.  That  this  was  also  the  case  among  the 
Hebrews,  may  be  clearly  inferred  even  from  the 
slight  intimations  which  the  Scriptures  afford. 
Thus  we  read  of  f  butter  of  kine,  and  milk  o! 
sheep'  (Deut.  xxxii.  14);  and  in  Prov.  xxvii.  27, 
the  emphatic  intimation,  'Thou  shalt  have  goats' 
milk  for  food,'  seems  to  imply  that  this  was  con- 
sidered the  best,  for  use  in  the  simple  state. 
4  Thirty  milch  camels'  were  among  the  cattle 
which  Jacob  presented  to  his  brother  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxii.  15),  implying  the  use  of  camels'  milk. 

The  word  for  curdled  milk  (HNDn)  is  always 
translated  'butter'  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
It.  seems  to  mean  both  butter  and  curdled  milk, 
but.  most  generally  the  latter  ;  and  the  context 
will,  in  most  cases,  suggest  the  distinction,  which 
has  been  neglected  by  our  translators.  It  was 
this  curdled  milk,  highly  esteemed  as  a  re- 
freshment in  the  East,  that  Abraham  set  before 
the  angels  (Gen.  xviii.  8),  and  which  Jael  gave 
to  Sisera.  instead  of  the  water  whiih  ne  asked 
(Judg.  v.  25).  In  this  state  milk  acquires  a 
slightly  inebriating  power,  if  kept  long  enough. 
Isaiah  vii.  22,  where  it  is  rendered  '  butter,'  is  the 
only  text  in  which  the  word  is  coupled  with 
4  honey,'  and  there  it  is  a  sign  of  scarcity,  not  ol 
plenty,  as  when  honey  is  coupled  with  fresh  milk. 
It  means  that  there  being  no  fruit  or  grain,  the 
remnant  would  have  to  live  on  milk  and  honey,; 
and,  perhaps,  that  milk  itself  would  be  so  scarce, 
fhat  it  would  be  needful  to  use  it  with  economy ; 
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and  hence  to  curdle  it,  as  fresh  milk  cannot  he 
preserved  for  diary  use.  Although,  however,  this 
word  properly  denotes  curdled  milk,  it  seems  also 
to  be  sometimes  used  for  milk  in  general  (Deut. 
xxxii.  11;  Job  xx.  15;   Isa.  vii.  15). 

The  most  striking  Scriptural  allusion  to  milk 
is  that  which  forbids  a  kid  to  be  seethed  in  its 
mother's  milk,  and  its  importance  is  attested  by 
•Its  being  thrice  repeated  (Exod.  xxiii.  19;  xxxiv. 
26;  Dent.  xiv.  21).  There  is,  perhaps,  no  pre- 
cept of  Scripture  which  has  been  more  variously 
interpreted  than  this,  and  we  may  state  the  most 
remarkable  views  respecting  it: — I.  Tljat  it 
prohibits  the  eating  of  the  foetus  of  the  goat  as 
a  delicacv  :  but  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that 
the  Jews  were  ever  attached  to  this  disgusting 
luxury.  2.  That  it  prevents  the  kid  to  be  killed 
till  it  is  eight  days  old,  when,  it  is  said,  it  might 
subsist,  without  the  milk  of  its  mother.  3.  This 
ground  is  admitted  by  those  who  deduce  a  further 
reason  from  the  fact,  that  a  kid  was  not,  until  the 
eighth  day,  fit  for  sacrifice.  But  there  appears 
no  good  reason  why  a  kid  should  be  described  as 
'  in  its  mother's  milk,'  in  those  days,  more  than 
in  any  other  days  of  the  period  during  which  it  is 
suckled.  4.  Others,  therefore,  maintain  that  the  eat- 
ing of  a  sucking  kid  is  altogether  and  absolutely 
prohibited.  But  a  goat  suckles  its  kid  for  three 
months,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Jews  were 
so  long  forbidden  the  use  of  if  for  food.  No 
food  is  forbidden  but  as  unclean,  and'  a  kid 
'ceased  to  he  unclean  on  the  eighth  day,  when  it 
was  fit  for  sacrifice;  and  what  was  fit  for  sacri- 
fice could  not  l>e  unfit  for  food.  5.  That  the 
Iirohibition  was  meant  to  prevent  the  dam  and 
:id  from  being  slain  at  the  same  lime.  But  this 
it  forbidden  with  reference  to  the  >*oat  and  other 
animals  in  express  terms,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  repealed  in  this  remarkable 
form  with  reference  to  the  goal  only.  6.  Otheis 
understaffed  it  literally,  as  a  precept  designed  to 
entourage  humane  feelings.  But,  as  Michael  is 
ask«,  how  came  the  Israelites  to  hit  upon  the 
etn.nge  whim  of  boiling  a  kid  in  milk,  and  just 
in  the  milk  of  its  own  mother  1  7.  Still,  under- 
standing the  text  literally,  it  is  possible  that  this 
was  not  a  common  act:  of  cookery,  but  an  idola- 
trous or  magical  rite  MaJmonides,  in  his  Mort 
Ncrochim,    urgCS  thil  opinion.      He   Iflys,   'Flesh 

eaten  with  milk,  or  in  milk,  appears  t « »  me  to  have 
been  prohibited,  not  only  because  if  affords 
nourishment,  but  because  it  .savoured  of  idolatry, 
some  of  the  idolaters  probably  doing  it  in  their 

WOYship,    or  at  their  festivals;    and    I   am   the  Mure 

inclined  to  this  opinion  from  observing  that  tne 
I  i'.v.  m  noticing  this  practice^  does  so  I  \  •••.  mi- 
med 1 1  having  spoken  of  the  \\\  i 
arm  Rxod.   XXiii     17,  M*  ;    wxiv.    V..'{, 
2<5       '•  Thtee  tones  iii   the  year  all   thy  mates 

shall  appear  before  the  Lord  i'mA Thou 

■ball  not  wfhe  n  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.  '     A*  if 
it  had  been  -  iM,  "  II  hen  ye  at  peai  b<  fore  me  in 

your  feftsfw.    ye    «h  ill   out   cook    your  fodtl  .iftcr  the 
manner  of  the    (dotal  el  homed   to 

thii  practice."    'I  btl  r«  •  iu<  to  m«-  of 

w.'u'lit,  although   I  have  u.it  \   t  been  able  hi  lind 

it   in  Hie  /            1                1  confirmed   by 
an  ^\»r.n*t  which  CudWorth  |  /  H 

iftg     thr      '('/ i           '            n     ttf    (h'  I     rrf'*     Su; 

p.  3**  *  v;i\  ei  tV'im  it 'i  an  i<  nt  Karaite  commentary 
•n  the    Pentateuch.     '  It  wiu  u   eftatom  of  tlssi 


ancient  heathen,  when  they  had  gathered  in  all 
their  fruits,  to  take  a  kid,  and  boil  it  in  fl.e 
dam's  milk,  and  then  in  a  magical  way  to  go 
about  and  besprinkle  with  it  all  their  trees,  and 
fields,  and  gardens,  and  orchards,  thinking  that 
by  this  means  they  should  make  them  fiuotify, 
and  bring  forth  more  abundantly  the  following 
year.'  Some  such  rite  as  this  is  supposed  to  be 
the  one  interd  ctei  by  the  prohibition.  This 
opinion  is  supported  by  Spencer  (I)e  l.egibus 
Hebr.  ii.  9,  sec.  *2),  and  has  been  advocated  by 
Le  Clerc,  Dathe,-  and  other  aide  writers.  It  is 
also  corroborated  by  the  addition  in  the  Samaritan 
copy,  and  in  some  degree  by  the  Targum.  The 
former  has  '  For  he  who  doth  this  is  like  a  man 
who  saci  iliceth  an  abomination,  and  it  is  a  tres- 
pass against  the  God  of  Jacob  :'  and  the  latter. 
'O  my  people,  house  of  Israel,  it  is  not  lawful 
for  you  to  boil  or  eat  flesh  and  milk  mixed 
together,  lest  my  wrath  be  enkindled,  and  I  I  mil 
your  products,  corn  and  straw,  together'  N. 
Michaelis,  however,  advances  acpiite  new  opinion 

of  his  own.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  7w'3, 
rendered  *  seethe,"  may  signify  to  roast  as  well  as 
to  boil,  which  is  hardly  disputable;  that  the  k id's 
mother  is  not  here  limited  to  the  real  mother,  but 

applies  to  any  goat  that  has  kidded  ;  that  2711  here 
denotes  not  milk  but  butter ;  and  that  the  precept 
is  not  restricted  to  kills,  but  extends  not  only  to 
lambs  (which  is  generally  granted),  but  to  all 
other  not  forbidden  animals.  Having  erected 
these  props,  Michaelis  builds  upon  them  the  con- 
jecture, that  the  motive  of  the  precept  was  to  en- 
dear to  the  Israelites  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
abounded  in  oil,  and  to  make  them  forget  their 
Egyptian  butter.  Moses,  therefore,  to  prevent 
tl>eir  having  any  longing  desire  to  return  to  thai 
country,  enjoins  them  to  use  oil  in  cooking  their 
victuals,  as  well  as  in  seasoning  their  sacrifices 
(Mosaisches  Reclit,  pt.  iv.  p.  210).  'I  his  is  in- 
genious, but  it  is  open  to  objection*  The  postu- 
lates cannot  readily  be  granted;  and  if  granted, 
the  conclusion  deduced  from  them  is  scarcely 
just,  seeing  that,  as  Qeddes  remarks,  'there  was 

no  need  nor  temptation  for  the  Israelites  to  return 
to  Egypt  on  account  of  its  butter,  when  they 
possessed  ■  country  that  flowed  uith  milk  and 
honey'  (Critical  Uemark*)  p.  '2-> 

Bi  TTSH  is  not  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and 

even  lets  frequently  than  our  rersiorj  would  - 
gesi  ;  for,  as  already  intimated,  the  word  HNIDn 
i hemak,  must  sometime*  l>e  understood  of  curdled 

milk.      liuocd,  it  may  Ik-  doubted   w bethel    >'  de- 
notes   butter    in    any    place    besides    Deut.    \w   ■ 
It.    'butter    of    kine,"    and     1'mv.    x\\      o.I,    'the 
(bunting  of  milk   briugeth    fbrtb  butter.    as 
the  other  texts  will  apply  better  to  curdled  milk 
than  to  butter.      Mutter  was,    however,    doubt  i 
much  in  i  :  the  Hebrews,  .u>'\  we  mnj  lie 

sure  that  it  Was  prepared  in  the  same  n 
at  this   day  among  the  Arabs  and    Syii.tus.      The 
milk    is    pot   into    a   In  • 

to.-,  and  a  little  ,'  in  mil,    thr  larrsf 

the   curdled   milk  mentioned  abovi      oi 

of  die  dried  s  I   a  lamb,  i*  thrown  uit.>  u. 

The  mill  ■    I  is   pnt  into 

sk ;n  lug,  which   l*  tied  to  ode  us  ihe  tent  pa 

.in- 1   '•■  o  rnnttj    m-  red   hark* 

f.r  hoi  boors     The  hurt  then  rue 

l»te\  the  watft  i«  prr«M«d  out.   ,,n<l    '  \*J 
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into  another  skin.  In  two  days  the  hutter  is  again 
placed  over  the  fire,  with  the  addition  of  a  quan- 
B'yof  burgoul  (wheat  boiled  with  leaven,  and  dried 
in  the  sun),  and  allowed  to  boil  for  some  time, 
during  which  it  is  carefully  skimmed.  It  is 
then  found  that  the  burgoul  has  precipitated  all 
the  foreign  substances,  and  that  the  butter  remains 
quite  clear  at  the  top.  This  is  the  process  used 
by  the  Bedouins,  and  it  is  also  the  one  .employed 
by  the  settled  people  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  The 
chief  difference  is,  that  in  making  butter  and 
cheese  the  townspeople  employ  .the  milk  of  cows 
and  buffaloes,  whereas  the  Bedouins,  who  do  not 
keep  these  animals,  use  that  of  sheep  and  goats. 
The  butter  is  generally  white,  of  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  lard,  and  is  not  much  relished  by 
English  travellers.  It  is  eaten  with  bread  in 
large  quantities  by  those  who  can  afford  it,  not 
spread  out  thinly  over  the  surface,  as  with  us, 
out  taken  in  mass  with  the  separate  morsels  of 
•>read. 

Cheese  has  been  noticed  under  its  proper  head. 

MILL  (r6^;  Sept.  juvAtj).  The  mill  for 
grinding  corn  had  not  wholly  superseded  the 
mortar  for  pounding  it  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  mortar  and  the  mill  are  named  together 
in  Num.  xi.  8.  But  fine  meal,  that  is,  meal 
ground  or  pounded  fine,  is  mentioned  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  6)  :  hence 
mills  and  mortars  must  have  been  previously 
known.  The  mill  common  among  the  Hebrews 
differed  little  from  that  which  is  .n  use  to  this 
day    throughout    Western    Asia    and    Northern 
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Africa.  It  consisted  of  two  circular  stones  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  half  a  foot  thick.     The  lower 

is  called  the  '  nether  millstone,'  JVnnn  rPQ 
Job  xli:  16  (24,),  ami  the  upper  the  'rider,'  3D"! 
(Jnilg.  ix.  53  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  21).  The  former 
was  usually  fixed-  to  the  floor,  and  had  a  slight 
elevation  in  the  centre,  or  in  other  words,  was 
•lightly  convex  in  the  upper  surface,     The  upper 


stone  had  a  concavity  in  its  under  surface  fitting 
to,  or  receiving,  the  convexity  of  the  lower  stone. 
There  was  a  hole  in  the  top,  through  which  th« 
coin  was  introduced  by  handfuls  at  a  time. 
The  upper  stone  had  an  upright  stick  fixed  in  it 
as  a  handle,  by  which  it  was  made  to  turn  upon 
the  lower  stone,  and  by  this  action  the  corn  was 
ground,  and  came  out  at  the  edges.  As  there 
were  neither  public  mills  nor  bakers,  except  the 
king's  (Gen.  xl.  2  ;  Hos.  vii.  4-8),  each  family 
possessed  a  mill ;  and  as  it  was  in  daily  use,  if 
was  made  an  infringement  of  the  law  for  a  person 
to  tal^e  another's  mill  or  mill-stone  in  pledge 
(Deut  xxiv.  6).  On  the  second  day,  in  warm 
climates,  bread  becomes  dry  and  insipid  ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  baking  every  day,  ani  hence  also 
the  daily  grinding  at  the  mills  early  in  the 
morning.  The  operation  occasions  considerable 
noise,  and  its  simultaneous  ])erformance  in  n 
great  number  of  houses  or  tents  forms  one  of  tlm 
sounds  as  indicative  of  ai:  active  population  in 
the  East,  as  the  sound  of  wheel  carriages  is  in  the 
cities  of  the  West.  This  sound  is  alluded  to  in 
Scripture  (Jer.  xxv.  10 ;  Rev.  xviii.  22,  23). 
The  mill  was,  as  now,  commonly  turned  by  two 
persons,  usually  women,  and  these,  the  work 
being  laborious,  the  lowest  maid-servants  in  the 
house.  They  sat  opposite  each  other.  One  took 
hold  of  the  mill-handle,  and  impelled  it.  half  way 
round;  the  other  then  seized  it,  and  completed 
the  revolution  (Exod.  xi.  5  ;  Job  xxxi.  10,  11; 
Isa.  xlvii.  2  5  Matt.  xxiv.  41).  As  the  labour 
was  severe  and  menial,  enemies  taken  in  war 
were  often  condemned  to  perform  it  (Judg.  xvi. 
21  ;  Lam.  v.  lo).  (Jahn,  Biblisches  Archteol. 
ix.  139.)  It  will  l>e  seen  that  this  millstone  does 
not  materially  dilie*-  from  the  Highland  quern  ; 
and  is,  indeed,  an  obvious  resource  in  those 
remote  quar:ers,  where  a  population  is  too  thin 
or  too  scattered  to  afford  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  a  mill?*  by  trade,  In  the  East  this  trade 
is  still  unknown,  the  hand-mill  being  in  general 
and  exclusive  use  among  the  corn-consuming, 
and  the  mortar  among  the  rice-consuming,  nations. 
[Bkead.] 

.  MILLENNIUM.  This  word  is  not. found  mi 
Scriptine;  but  as  it  refers  to  ideas  supj)osed  to 
be  fouii'!ed  in  Scripture,  a  slight  notice  of  it  is 
required.  The  word  denotes  the  term  of  a  thousand 
years,  and.  in  a  theological  sense,  that  thousand 
years  mentioned  in  Rev.  xx.  '2,  3,  1,  6;  during 
which  Satan  is  there  described  as  being  bound, 
Christ  as  reigning  triumphant,  and  the  saints  as 
living  and  reigning  with  t.im.  The  doctrine  in- 
volved in  this  view  is  usually  called  M  illennarian- 
ism,  but  in  ecclesiastical  history  more  usually 
Chiliasm,  from  the  Greek  word  X'Aioi,  'a thousand.' 
As  the  world  was  made  in  six  days,  and  as.  ac- 
cording taPs.  xc  4,  'a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day'  in  the  sight  of  God,  so  it  was  thought  the 
world  would  continue  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  for  6000  years;  and  as  the 
Sabbath  is  a  day  of  rest,  so  will  the  seventh 
period  of  a  thousand  years  consist  of  this  mil- 
lennial kingdom,  as  the  close  of  the  whole  ear  hly. 
state. 

The  Jews  supposed  that  the  Messiah  at  his 
coming  would  reign  as  king  upon  the  earth,  and 
would  reside  at  Jerusalem,  the  ancient  royal 
city.  The  ]>eriod  of  his  reign  they  though! 
would  be   very   long,   and   it   was.  therefore  pu< 
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down  as  a  thousand  years,  which  was  at  first 
understood  only  as  a  round  numl>er.  This  period 
was  deceived  liy  the  Jews  as  a  sort  of  golden 
age  1o  the  earth,  and  every  one  formed  such  a 
picture  of  it  as  agreed  with  his  own  disposition, 
and  with  the  views  noncerning  the  bigfaest  felicity 
which  were  dictated  hy  the  decree  of  intellectual 
and  mor.il  culture  to  which  he  had  attained. 
With  many  tliese  views  were  very  low,  being  con- 
fined to  sensual  delights,  while  others  entertained 
hetter  and  more  pure  conceptions  of  that  happy 
time  (VVetstein,  Comment,  in  Rev.  xxii.  2; 
Knapp,  Christ.  Theoloy.,  translated  l»v  Leonard 
Woods,  Jun.  D.D.,  §  151).    . 

This  not ;on  was  taken  up  hy  many  of  the 
Judaizing  Christians  :  Jesus  had  not  yet  apjieared 
as  an  earthly  king,  and  these  |>ersons  were  un- 
willing to  ahandon  an  expectation  winch  seemed 
to  them  so  important.  Tney  therefore  allowed 
themselves  to  hope  for  a  second  advent  of  Christ 
to  establish  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  to  this  they 
transferred  most  if  not  all  of  th.it  which  in  then- 
unconverted  state  they  had  expected  of  the  hist. 
The  apostles  generally  seem  to  have  entertained 
this  notion  till  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  and 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  u  hereby  they 
were  instructed  in  the  higher  verities  and  myste- 
ries of  tiie  Gosj>el  :  but  that  they  then  abandoned 
it.  and  expected  no  other  coming  of  Christ  than 
that  at  the  judgment  of  the  world,  apjiears  clear 
from  1  Cor.  xv.  atid  other  passages.  The  fact 
that  these  Jewish  notions  had  taken  deep  root  in 
the  minds  of  many  Christians,  even  in  the  aposto- 
lical age,  is  however  manifest  from  1  Thes-.  iv.  13, 
sq.  v.,  and  2  Tii^s.  ii. 

From  tins  explanation,  Eusebius  must  be  un- 
derstood with  some  limitation,  when  he  alleges 
that  the  doctrine  '  took  its  rise  from  l'apias  (a 
disciple  of  St.  John,,  a  man  of  stand*!'  judg- 
ment ;  but  the  antiquity  of  the  man  pievailed 
with  many  to  he  of  that  opinion,  pmticulatlv 
With  Iicna'us'  (Ills/,  Dales.  iii.39,i.  Tins  seems 
to  mean,  not  liiat  Papia*  was  the  first  to  entertain 
the  opinion,  but  the  liist  to  adwince  and  advo- 
cate it  in  wi'ilui:;.  It,  howe\er,  PCOUII  m  the 
Epistle  of  liamahas  'ch.  xv.  ,  which,  whatever 
vie\i  be  formed  of  its  genuineness,  is  aviilaace 
for  the  opinions  "l'  (lie  age  in  which  it 
Aritten.  Iii  the  verond  century  tiie  opinion  seems 
'i»  have  been  all   Imi   uuiveieally  eaeeived  in  tiie 

irthinl  >x  eljBKCBet,  WlU   is   as  plainly   pioduced  in 
he  i  i  'I  ur_'-.  of  Ju-tiii   Martyr,  Iicmriis,   arid  Tei- 

'  dliau.    as    after, yards    in    those    ot'   Cspnaii    and 

I    U 'i.iiitiut. 

l'eihaps     the     m  .-I      UK  v     view    of     the 

|f|  mums     on  M  in-  h     many     UUH  Pre, 

poiiv  .in. I    eve*i    well-initnw  led    cail>    Chris 

<leeoieil  Ihetnstd  V*»  U.LIiailVd  III  •  I  il  cl  1,11  II  illg.  Ik 
I      i'      vihi-li     S.  iniv,|,      has     OwUtCletl     out     |»|      lie 

wiiiiil'a   of  Justin    Martyr.     After  the   laual  iff 

lie-  anjxiiiiteil  I  1 1 1 1.-.  ih<i  tiie  piopliet  Dalnel 
hail  f'lietohl,  Ju.l  n  eX|i-<  I «'.  I  the  vim  ■  ].•  utlllli  of 
(/in  i»l    In    earlll         I  oe    pic  illn  >o .,    : 

rapovrUm         Que   lied    al- 
io tn  it   (  in  iet   ai  :i«iim«I   as 
«      id.-,.,,     n  .t   or .in  nod  ilnptard    firm,   die* 

tUMiaui-d,     ifld      at       leil     'iii'ilieil.       |i      Hill     b« 

otlni  .•.  i  r  al     ii  second  eMQariae;.     (iui»t  will 

tlieu  uJill   (f  bt  V.  oil  the 

clouds  ot  in-  iren,  aim  •  irroimded  by  liee  an 
Btwta,  aa  tV  jiHjf  <>i    nokiitfL     in   *■■>•■  eea 


place  where  he  was  crucified,  his  murderers  will 
recognise  him  whom  they  pierced,  and  all  \he 
tribes  shall  mourn." tube  by  tribe,  the  men  apart, 
and  the  women  apart  (Apol.  i.  52.  p.  74  ;  Dial 
c.  Tryph.  xxxi.  p.  128  :  xl.  p.  137).  But  before  tl  & 
advent  takes  place  Elias  will  come  {Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  xlix.  p.  145),  agreeably  to  the  prophecy  in 
Mai.  iv.  5  ;  also  the  man  of  apostacy  and  iniquity, 
who  will  utter  blasphemies  against  the  Most  High, 
and  commit  outrages  against  the  Christians,  must 
prerede  the  re  appearance  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
This  will  soon  happen,  for  already  the  adversaiv 
is  at  the  door  (Dial.  c.  Tr.  xxxii.  p.  129).  The 
immediate  object  of  this  return  of  CI. list  is  the 
erection  of  the  Millennial  kingdom  {Dial.  Ii.  I  11  i. 
Christ,  Justin  says,  will  come  again,  in  oidei  t. 
make  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  to  leign  as 
killer  over  Salem,  and  to  shine  in  Jerusalem  Us  ftfi 
unchangeable  light.  The  fallen  city  will  he 
restored,  changed,  and  beautified  :  all  the  saints. 
(hat  is,  believing  Christians,  will  rise  from  the 
dead,  and  lie  assembled  in  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land,  in  order  to  take  jiossession  of  it. 
there  to  receive  the  eternal  and  unchangeable 
blessings  promised  to  them,  and  to  rejoice  in 
communion  with  Christ.  Justin  dwells  with 
deep  emotion  on  this  hope.  It  was  in  his  esteett) 
a  sacred  fire,  at  which  he  kindled  afresh  his 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  That  this  hoje  (in 
its  pine  millennarian  character  and  extent)  might 
possibly  be  lain,  never  entered  his  thoughts.  He 
believed  that  it  was  supported  by  Scripture.  He 
expiessly  appealed  to  the  New  Testament  Apoca- 
lypse, and  fiom  such  naeeajgeb  In  the  Old  'IV-i.i- 
nniit  as  lsa.  Ixv.  22  (>in  connection  with  Gen.  ii. 
17.  and  v.  .3.  and  Fs.  MO.  J  .  ne  dedm-ed  the  mil- 
lennial period  {Dial,  lxxxi.  LT&eq  \  Hou  couhi 
he  doubt  it  1  As  to  the  speckle  mode  in  which 
he  conceived  that  hope,  he  held  the  mean  betuet  i. 
the  gross  materialism  with  which  the  Kbiotfrtet 
(Jerome,  ('onnnent.  in  Jes.  Ixv.  2t) ;  lxvi.  2D;  in 
Zeeh,  xiv.  9  .  Papias  |  .\a>\  }{,<  res.  \.  33:  Euscn. 
lltst  Eccles.  iii.  39;.  Iiena-us  (Adv.  Hrrres.  V. 
53j,  and  Lactantius  (  Ins  it.  Dtrin.  vii.  1  1)  ex- 
plained it;  ami  the  sp:iiluali/.in<_r  in  which  Hai- 
nabas  (  l;/>ist.  c.  1  5  i  and  Teitullian  (Adr.  .1, 
iii. '24)  indulged.  He  c»  Mainly  ex]  ectcd  physical 
eujoyuM-uts,  and  believed  that  Christ  would  eat 
and  drink  with  the  members  of  his  kingdom 
( Dial.  (.  Tr.  Ii.  117).  Iluf  he  denied  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sexual  functions-,  being  wared 
fiom  Luke  xx.  31,  that  those  who  r<  - 
umild  "  lieithci  in, ur\  nor  be  guen  in  man 
but  Ik'  ^  lur  gjigel*1  (  Dial.  Ii.  p.  1.37  ;  and  de- 
pu  ti-il  tbeetaa  df^iweleoi  nndei  the  j  ei.nna i  . ■ 
of  Gktisf  a^  one  "t  f-1  is€ul  uiichaugi  -    re- 

!.  to  (J  e\i  nipt  ioii  fruiii  pain.    Tln.«  ,  '  At 

mb  uhn n  us  ml \ «i it  (  in ist  will  in  every 

I     ii       .      ,       -e  w  lio  ha\  e  li.ilnl  bllll  aim  lllil  i;j 

■f  .'   /■    I   I  .mi  mm  ;  fiul   |iM  imn  MOple  Im  u  iii 
bring  t"  i  ul  fulfil  all  tlteil  •  vkciii- 

li.ai<         Uitil     cxxi.    p.    211.       And     in 

(wsnitire.  '  W  i mm    u   faithful    In   the  rinetrim 

Jenm,  him  will  (iiiut   raise  ti-  ad  at  in« 

•  i      ou.  ul.    an  i     make    bim     m  uu- 

I    in  all   mii ton*  '     I  >tal    \\   v 

p.  li.-s  \i  ilk  ii -    .  i 

the  |tfT*nnal  N'igli,  III  enjoy   which  '  iM»ry 

W«vr  tn  bp'raiatM.  .In-' i      t  a  pre  I  rral 

and  llnal  raswuc ctien  of  all  ti.<      .-.oi  w«miIu  take 

ut    tint    i  .  .;em.i«t 
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period  we  need  not  proceed  with  him  further 
(Semigr.h,  Justin  Marti/?:  his  Life,  Writings, 
and  Opinions,  translated  by  J.  E.  Rvland,  Edinb. 
1843,  ii.  370-376). 

This  millennial  doctrine  may  be  regarded  as 
generally  prevalent  in  the  second  century.  Origen, 
in  the  third  century,  was  the  first  who  wrote  in 
opposition  to  it,  and  who  gave  a  different  and 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  texts  of  Scripture 
on  which  the  Cliiliasts  rested  their  opinion.  The 
anti-materialism  of  the  Alexandrian  school  neces- 
sarily led  to  "this  opposition.  Clement  does  not 
once  allude  to  it,  and  Origen  strenuously  opposed 
it.  And  this  opposition  was  effectual  ;  for  Ori- 
gen's  pupil.  Dionysius  (a.d.  223-218),  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  may  be  regarded  as  having  com- 
pletely put  down  in  the  Eastern  church,  by  per- 
sonal argument  and  by  his  work  irepl  iirayycMav. 
the  doctrine  which  his  master  had  attacked. 
(Knapp,  Christ.  Theolog.  o  154,  2;  Gieseler, 
Eccles.  Hist.,  ch.  iii.  §  61.  62.  64). 

The  blow  thus  given  was  followed  up  in  the 
Latin  churches  by  Augustine,  Jerome,  a-nd  others. 
Dionysius  had  been  answered  by  Apollonaicus, 
and  the  answer  so  far  satisfied  the  Latin  churches, 
that  it  was  still  the  prevailing  opinion  in  them 
when  Jerome  wrote.  This  great  man  opposed 
the  Chiliasts  with  characteristic  energy.  '  If,' 
says  he,  1  we  understand  the  revelation  lite- 
rally, we  must  Judaize;  if  spiritually,  as  it  is 
written,  we  shall  seem"  to  contradict  many  of 
the  ancients,  particularly  the  Latin,  Ter*ullian, 
Victoriuus,  Lactantius,  and  the  Greeks,  espe- 
cially Irenaus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  against,  whom 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  the  chuich  of  Alexandria, 
wrote  a  curious  piece  deriding  the  fable  of  a 
thousand  years,  the  terrestrial  Jerusalem  adorned 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  rebuilding  the 
temple,  bloody  sacrifices,  sabbatical  sect,  circum- 
cision, marriages,  lyings-in,  nursing  of  children, 
dainty  feasts,  and  servitude  of  the  nations  :  and, 
again,  after  this,  wars,  armies,  triumphs,  and 
slaughters  of  conquered  enemies,  and  the  death 
Tit  the  sinner  a  hundred  years  old.  Him  Apol- 
.onarius  answered  in  two  volumes,  whom  not  only 
men  of  his  own  sect,  but  most  of  our  own  people 
likewise,  follow  in  this  point.  So  it  is  no  hard 
matter  to  foresee  what  a  multitude  of  persons  I 
am  like  to  displease'  (Hieron.  In  Es.  ii.  18;  In 
Proem.,  pp.  477,  478). 

The  outward  prosperity  which  the  church  at- 
tained under  Constantine  and  his  successors 
seems  to  have  done  quite  as  much  as  the  argu- 
ments of  these  fathers,  in  putting  down  a  doc- 
trine which  had  been  cherished  as  a  source  of 
consolation  to  a  suffering  and  martyr  church ; 
and  during  the  invasions  of  the  northern  nations, 
and  the  deluge  of  disasters  which  flowed  in  upon 
the  empire,  speculation  was  overborne,  and  the 
minds  of  Christians  were  absorbed  by  the  com- 
motion of  the  times,  and  the  evils  endured  by 
Inem  or  impending  over  them.  In  the  age  of 
darkness  which  succeeded,  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
millennarian  doctrine  is  to  be  traced;  but  in  the 
ferment  produced  in  men's  minda  by  the  Re- 
formation, it  was  turned  up  in  Germany  by 
Muncer  and  his  followers,  who  wished  to  esta- 
blish the  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ  by  fire  and 
•woid.  Hence  Luther  and  Melancthon  set  them- 
selves against  the  doctrine  with  great  zeal  and 
eumettiess  (vide  Augsb.  Confers.,  art.  18).     But 


it  was  afterwards  reproduced  in  England  by  lb* 
Eifih  Monarchy  men.  who  were  disused  to  carry 
their  notions  to  the  like  extremities  of  infatuation. 
The  writings  of  the  learned  Joseph  Mede,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  contributed  much  to  revive 
the  ancient,  doctrine  as  a  speculative  opinion  ; 
and  individual  writers  have,  from  that  time  to 
this,  sent  forth  their  speculations,  ad  locating  sub- 
stantially the  same  views.  More  especially,  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  subject  has  ac- 
quin-d  anew  a  considerable  degree  of  promineuee; 
and  lias  given  rise  in  England  to  an  animated 
controversy^  which  is  at  this  day  dividing  the 
ranks  of  biblical  scholars  and  theologians* 

Dionysius,  the  ancient  opponent  of  the  mil- 
lennial doctrine,  perceiving  that  his  antagonists 
derived  their  chief  arguments  and  illustrations 
from  the  Apocalypse,  took  upon  him  to  deny  that 
that  book  was  written  by  St.  John. 

The  modern  opponents  of  the  opinion  seldom 
take  this  ground  ;  but  allege  that  the  Apocalypse 
(xx.  1-8)  does  not  speak  of  Christ  as  reigning 
visibly  and  bodily  upon  the  earth,  but  of  his 
spiritual  dominion,  resulting  from  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  when  it  shall  at.  length  be  univer 
sally  diffused  throughout  the  earth — a  kingdom 
which  shall  last  a  thousand  years,  here  used  as  o 
round  number  to  denote  many  centuries,  or  a  lonj> 
period.  A  modified  expectation  and  hope,  founded 
substantially  on  this  latter  view,  sometimes  ex- 
hibits itself  in  high-toned  feeling  and  flowing  lan- 
guage, which  might  lie  taken  for  downright  chili- 
asm,  and  which  has,  indeed,  caused  many  ancient 
writers  to  be  set  down  as  millennarians,  who  cer- 
tainly would  have  refused  the  designation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  this  doctrine  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  those 
who  adopt  the  name  as  a  distinctive  title. 
Believers  in  the  doctrine,  and  advocates  of  it, 
have  been,  and  are  still,  found  among  all  deno- 
minations ;  and  the  number  of  the  gifted  and 
holy  men  by  whom  it  has  been  entertained,  and 
to  whom  it  has  been  a  well-spring  of  hope  and 
comfort,  entitles  it  to  the  respectful  consi- 
deration even  of  those  who  deem  it  erroneous 
as  a  speculative  opinion.  When  soberly  en- 
tertained, there  is  nothing  in  it.  contrary  to 
Christian  grace;  ;md  it  may  safely  be  pl.ieed 
among  the  notions  on  which  Christians  .may  al- 
lowably differ.  Neander,  in  his  account  of  thi3 
doctrine  (Kirchengesch.,  b.  iM  abth.  3,  sec.  1090), 
suggests  the  important  caution,  that  we  should 
not  allow  ourselves,  through  disgust  at  the  extra- 
vagant visions  of  enthusiasts  about  the  millennium, 
to  decide  against  that  which  we  are  really  justified 
in  hoping  and  expecting  as  to  the  future  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Chiist.  As  the  Old  Tes- 
tament contains  an  intimation  of  the  things  in  the 
New.  so  Christianity  contains  an  intimation  of  a 
higher  order  of  things  hereafter,  which  it  will  be  the 
means  of  introducing  ;  but  faith  must  necessarily 
come  before  sight.  The  divine  revelations  enable 
us  to  see  a  little  now  and  then  of  this  higher  order, 
but  not  enough  to  form  a  complete  picture.  A> 
prophecy  is  always  obscure  until  its  fulfilment, 
so  must  be.  the  last  pi  edict  ions  of  Christ  re- 
specting the  destiny  of  his  church,  until  the  en* 
trance  of  this  higher  order. 

The  doctrine  is  entertained  with  shades  of 
difference  so  numerous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deiim 
its  characteristics  beyond  the  great  leading  poio 
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•—that  Christ  shall  again  come  in  person  to  live 
md  reign  witn  his  saints  a  thousand  years  upon 
the  earth.  The  formal  tenets  of  the  millennarians, 
as  a  sect,  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  no- 
tions already  defined  from  Justin  Martyr.  In  the 
most  recent  account  of  these  tenets  (Rnpp's  His- 
tory of  the  Religious  Denominations  of  the 
United  States,  1844j,  in  which  the  articles  are 
written  by  members  of  the  bodies  described,  an 
expectation  of  the  restoration  of  antediluvian 
longevity  during  the  millennial  period,  is  deduced 
from  Isa.  lxv.  20,  'The  child  shall  die  a  hundred 
years  old,1  coupled  with  ver.  23,  '  As  the  days 
of  a  tree,  are  the  days  of  my  people;'  'which,' 
says  the  writer,  '  according  to  the  best  testimony, 
is  from  8<K)  to  1000  years  in  Palestine,"  as  if  the 
ages  of  trees  did  not  vary  with  the  species,  and 
as  if  trees  of  the  same  species  were  not  of  the 
same  age  in  Palestine  as  in  other  countries.  The 
same  writer  is  certainly  in  error,  in  alleging  that 
millennarianism  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers 
and  their  successors,  till  Whitby  'introduced  into 
the  Protectant  church  a  system  of  spiritualizing 
the  prophecies  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  leave  little 
to  be  anticipated  in  relation  to  the  personal  reign 
of  David's  greater  son  on  the  throne  of  his  fathei 
David,  as  king  of  Zion.' 

On  a  topic  so  fruitful  of  controversy,  it  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  all  the  writers  upon  it. 
The  following  are  among  hose  which  have  fallen 
under  our  notice: — Tibbechun,  Hist.  Chiluismi, 
1667;  Mede,  Works,  p.  603,  sqq.  ;  Whitby, 
Treat,  on  the  True  Milieu iu/n  ;  Dauhez,  Perpct. 
Comment,  on  llecel.,  1720;  Gill,  Serm.  on  the 
Glory  of  the  Church,  1752  ;  Corrodi,  Krit. 
Getch,  d.  Chiitasmus,  17H1-17S3  ;  Gregoire, 
Hist,  des  Sectcs  Reluj.,  ii.  333, , sqq. ;  Jjogue, 
Disc,  on  the  Millenium ;  Noel  (Gerard),  En- 
quiry into  the  Prospects  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  Anderson,  Apolog.  for  Millen.  Doct., 
Glasg.  1830  ;  Irving.  Left,  on  the  Revelat., 
1831  ;  G  res  well,  Exposition  of  the  Parables, 
1*834-5;    PigOU,    Tht  Millennium,  1SJ7  ;    Millen- 

,  iptural,  1838;  Jeffer-sou,  The  Millen- 
nium, ls40;  Lush,  77/ <  ■.Millenium,  Salem  (N.S.), 
1*  12,  Several  Ameiican  u  ntcrs  on  the  subject, 
little  known  in  tins  country,  are  cumin  rated  in 
Roup's  lit  liy.  Denominations,  p.  510. 
MILLKT.     [Dooham] 

MILLO    mfap ;  Sept.  itcpa).    TaJs  word  de- 

notes  ■  fulness/  and  is  applied  to  a  mound  or  ram- 
pait,  pioh.iMv  as  Ix'ing  tilled  up  wiiii  stout's  or 
e.ii ih.     1L  in  i-  it  is  the  name  given  to 

1.  l'.nt  i  f  tin-  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  probably 

t:e-  laan.i.t  (/i  Sam.  v.0;  IK  |g|  \.  |."),  24; 
xi.  27  ;    1  (  I  iron,  xi.  S  ;   2  Cbrou.    x\xd.  a,,      in 

tin-  lasl  of  these  text-',  where  David  is  -ml  toiiave 

restored  "i  fei tiii'  J  M ill"  '  of  |  not  *  in 

ol    David,  tb«  >><|»t .  has   TO  draA»//uua  T7/j  ituAtu/f, 

'  the  fortification  uf  the  citj  ol   Dei  ids1 

2.  Tiie  furtri  \h  hi.  'All  (lie  men  of 
9  ■  ■  <ki«i,  .nil  .ill  thai  dwell  in  the  house  of  M  illo  ;* 

tii.i'  I-,  in  •  i.,    o  . 

M  I  N  N  II  i:,  one  n  h  dip  lets 

mt'ii/a    Of  hiiimr)    in    mt.ii..|    . i  't-ni.     iii    oImmI 

or  ^nliH^rv  lenee  to  another,  of  who  •erven,  offli 
Her  ,  as  d    in-,  -ni-d   from  the  ma  r< 
[drum  msK/M),   or  superior,      The  « 

tatted  in  tb«  <  >i  .  1'.  itawenl  are  tYtftf  and  n^B 


(Chald.),  and  in  the  New,  5ia/ccvos\  \enovpy6s, 
and  vTTT]p(rr]s.  1.  D"1^D,  '  Moses  and  Ins  mi- 
nister Joshua'  (Exod.  xxiv.  13;;  Sept.  irapca- 
ttj/cojs  avTO)  ;  Aquila  and  S}  mm.  6  Xeirovpyos 
avTov:  corup.  Exod.  xxxiii.  11  (Sept.  depaTrwt 
'Irioovs);  Num.  xi.  28  ;  Josh.  i.  1  (Sept.  imovpybs 
Mwvcrrj  ;  Alex.  Xirovpyos).  This  Hebrew  word 
is  clearly  distinguished  from  *T3&  which  is  the 
more  comprehensive  term  for  snvant  (1  Kings 
x.  5),  l  Solomon  s  servants  and  minivers,'  where 
the  Sept.  reads  iraiSwu  for  the  former,  and  Xet- 
Tovpy&v  for  the  latter.  It  is  applied  to  Elisha  as 
minister  to  Elijah.  2  kings  vi.  15  (Sept.  XeiTovp- 
y6s);  comp.  2  Kings  iii.  11;  1  Kings  xix.  21. 
Persons  thus  designated  sometimes  succeeded  tc 
the  ollice  of  their  principal,  as  did  Joshua  and 
Elisha.  The  word  is  applied  to  the  angels, 
Ps.  ciii.  21  (\eiTovpyoi)  ;  comp.  Ps.  civ.  4  ;  Heb. 
i.  7  ;  and  see  Stuait's  Comment,  in  lac.  Doth 
the  Hebrew  and  Sept.  words  are  applied  to  the 
Jews  in  their  capacity  as  a  sacred  nation,  '  Men 
shall  call  yon  the  ministers  of  our  God'  (lsa.  Ixi. 
6);  to  the  priests  (Jer.  xxxiii.  21  ;  Kzek.  xliv.  II  ; 
xlv.  i  ;  Joel  i.  9).  The  Greek  word  is  continued 
in  the  same  sense  in  Luke  i.  2'J,  mid  applied  to 
Christian  teachers,  Acts  xiii.  2;  Rom.  xv.  16; 
and  to  Christ,  Ileb.  viii.  2;  to  the  collectors  of 
the  Roman  tribute,  in  consequence  of  the  divine 
authority  of  political  government,  '  they  aie  Gods 
ministers'  (Xtirovpyoi  \  It  was  applied  by  the 
Athenians  to  those  who  .administered  the  public 
offices  (\eiToupylai)  af  their  own  expense (BoedkJi, 
Staatshaush.  der  Athcnvr.  i.  480  ;  ii  02;  Potter's 

«/;•.  Ant.  i.  85.     2.  M*?2  (Chald.),  Ezra  vii.  24, 

•'ministers'  of  religion,  Xeirovpyois  (comp.  jH/D, 
ver.  19),  though  lie  uses  the  nvnl  CjTC^  m  the 
same  sense,  ch.  viii.  17.  3.  The  word  o/coroios, 
'minister,'  is  applied  to  Christian  teachers,  1  (or. 
iii.  5;  2  Cor.  iii.  (1  ;  vi.  1;  xi.  23;  1  Thest.  iii. 
2;  to  false  teachers,  2  Cor.  xi.  lo;  to  Christ, 
Rom.  xv.  8,  16;  Gal.  ii.  17;  to  lieatlien  m 
tiates,  Rom.  xiii.  1;  in  all  which  passages  it  has 
the  sen.se  of  a  minister,  assistant,  01  servant  in 
general,  as  in  Matt.  xx.  20  ;  but  it  means  a  j>ar- 
ticular  smt  of  miui.st(  r,  '  a  deacon,'  ill  Phi  lux  i.  1  ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  8,  12.  Tne  term  otsWapoi  denotes 
ansuug  the  (3re<    i  a  higher  class  ol  s<  1 1  ants  than 

the   SovXoi    (Allien,   x.    [92  i      K    romp     \en.  /.  C. 

Lutim.  /././/,-.  i.  220;  comp,  Matt.  xxii.  13,  and 

Sept.    for  JTC'E,   K-tll.   i.    1(1  ;    |1.   2   .   \  1.  .:     .  I       U7T77- 

ptTi)s  is  applied  to  Christian  ministers,  Lake  i.  2  ; 

A>  i,  x\i ,.  h; ;  2  t  or.  iv.  I.   Jo«e|>)ms  < 

ruy    umiptn]v   t-)f<a,    Antiij    iii.    1.    1.       KUlgS    .ue 

so  called  in  V\isd.  \i-  1.     The  word  denotes,   in 
Luke  iv   2<>.  t  ic  attendant   in 

handed  tn«-  v  oh. me  to  the  1 

lo  it-*  place.     In   Acts   niii     »   ii   is  ,i;  plied   to 

'John    wllOSS    Niiiname    n.i-.    Mu,.  .    ,  .ij  a- 

ai  an   attendanl   or  .  ,  n    Uai  i 

and    s.iul.     it    pi  ,n, .ii    \    s 
i., a  i  on  board   i 

,i  «.     n,  ;    |  ,    WSK|IMMt)) 
■OVSJSWSl   duty,  .i-  'i   -'ii--ni-ii.il   from   the  t\><utryjt, 
io.\er    n;<«)ii    |hsj    up]M-.     ,  . 

iii. u  ines     !)•  in    l  i>  ■•    |  |.  i  |  .    .  | 

l.J     I'-l 
in  i 

I     I) 
.M1.V11A,  1  |   i..,ii.      ol        v.  l)liKxiir«i 
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oflTe*. ings    (meal,    cakes,    &c.)    presented    in    the 
Temple  [Offerings]. 

M1NNI.     [Armenia.] 

MINN1TH  (rT3?0),  a  town  in  the  country  of 
the  Ammonites  (.Judg.  xi.  33),  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wlie.it,  which  was  exported  to  the 
markets  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17).  It.  still  existed 
in  the  age  of  Eusebius,  four  R.  miles  from  Hesh- 
bon,  on  the  road  to  Philadelphia  (Onomast.  in 
Maavid\  Tlie  Sept.  seem  to  have  found  difficulty 
in  this  name..  In  Judg.  xi.  33  they  subs  itute  the 
name  of  the  Anion,  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  17  they 
render  it  by  jxvpov,  'myrrh.' 

MINT.      [Hkuuosmon.] 

MIRACLES.  God  sees  fit  to  carry  on  his 
common  operations  on  established  and  uniform 
principles.  These  principles,  whether  relating  to 
the  physical  or  moral  world,  are  called  the  laws 
of  nature.  And  by  the  laws  of  nature  the  most 
enlightened  philosophers  and  divines  have  under- 
stood the  uniform  plan  according  to  which,  or 
the  uniform  manner  in  whicli,  God  exercises  his 
vower  throughout  the  created  universe.  Or  it 
may  be  said,  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  uniform 
method  in  which  the  powers  or  active  principles, 
which  God  has  imparted  to  created  things,  called 
second  or  secondary  causes,  operate  and  produce 
their  effects.  Or,  according  to  the  language  of 
some,  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  uniform  manner 
in  which  events  come  to  pass,  or,  in  which  action 
and  the  results  of  action  'among  created  beings 
take  place.  It  is  evident  that  various  powers  and 
properties  belong  to  the  things  which  are  made, 
and  are  inherent  in  them,  and  that  nothing  in 
the  creation,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  would 
be  what  it  is  without  those  powers  and  properties. 
But  we  know  that  the  existence  of  things,  with 
their  several  powers  and  properties,  was,  at  first, 
owing  to  the  operation  of  divine  power,  and  that 
their  continued  existence  is  owing  to  the  same 
cause. 

The  above-mentioned  uniform  method  of  di- 
vine operation  is  evidently  conducive  to  the  most 
important  ends.  It  manifests  the  immutable 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and,  in  ways  too 
many  to  be  here  spec? lied,  promotes  the  welfare 
of  his  creatines.  Without  the  influence  of  this 
uniformity,  rational  beings  would  have  no  effectual 
motive  to  effort,  and  the  affairs  of  the  universe, 
intelligent  and  unintelligent,  would  be  in  a  state 
ef  total  confusion.  And  this  general  fact  may 
be  considered  as  a  sufficient  reason  why  God,  in 
the  common,  course  of  his  providence,  has  adopted 
a  uniform  method  of  operation  in  preference  to 
any  other. 

But  if,  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  ins  great 
empire,  God  sees,  in  any  particular  case,  as  good 
a  reason  for  a  deviation  fiom  this  uniform  order, 
as  there  is  generally  for  uniformity,  that  is.  if 
the  glory  of  his  attributes  and  the  good  of  his 
creatures  require  it— and  no  one  can  say  that 
such  a  case  may  not  occur— then,  unquestionably, 
the  unchangeable  God  will  cause  such  a  devia- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  will  work  miracles: — 
miracles  bring  effects  which  are  produced,  or 
events  whicli  take  place,  in  a  manner  not  con- 
formed to  the  common  laws  of  nature,  and  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  according  to  those  laws. 
In  the  case  supposed,  if  God  should  not  depart 
fiom   his     ^ual    course,   and  work  miracles,  he 


would  not  show  the  same  regard  as  he  ordinarily 
does  to  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  his  crea- 
tines. On  rhe  condition,  then,  here  supposed, 
there  is  a  strong  and  decided  presumption  iu 
favour  of.  miraculous  operations ;  and  it  would 
contradict  our  best  views  of  the  immutable  per- 
fection of  God,  to  suppose  that  they  wil.  not  take 
place. 

It   is  admitted  that  no  man,  apart  from  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  could  ever,  by    mere  reason- 
ing, have  arrived   at  a  confident   belief,  that  the 
conjuncture     supposed     would    certainly    occur. 
But  to  us.  who   know   that   mankind   are   so  de- 
praved   and    wretched,    and    that    the  efforts    of 
human  wisdom  to  obtain  relief  have  been  in  vain, 
the  importance  of  a  special   divine   interposition 
is  very  apparent.     And  being  informed  what  the 
plan   is,  which  a  merciful   God   has  adopted  for 
our  recovery  to  holiness  and  happiness,  and  being 
satisfied   that  this  plan,  so  perfectly  suited  to  the 
end   in   view,  could  never  have   been  discovered 
by  man,  and  never  executed,  except  by  a  divine 
dispensation    involving    miracles,    we    conclude, 
that   the   introduction  of  a  ne.w  and  miraculous 
dispensation  was  in  the  highest  degree  an  honour 
to  God  and  a  blessing  to  the  world.      Ir   is  clear 
that  man  could  not  have  been  saved  without  it.  The 
divine  government  proceeding  according  to  the 
original  law  of  justice,  would  have  left  no  hope, 
for  transgressors.     If  man   is  to  be  saved,  there 
must  be  a  departure  from  the  original   laws  of  a 
moral   government.     There  must   be  a  new  dis- 
pensation,  and    that    new   dispensation   must  be 
made  known   to  man;  because,  without  knowing 
it,  man  could  not  enjoy   its  benefits.     The  work 
of  saving  a  lost  world  cannot  be  accomplished 
while  the  world  remains  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
grace  which  saves.     "But  the  requisite  knowledge 
can    never    be  reached    by    any   of  our  natural 
faculties,  and  never  communicated  to  us  by  any 
thing  in  creation.     It  must  come  from  God,  and 
that  in  an   extraordinary  manner.     Now  God  is 
able,  if  he  please,  by  a  supernatural  influence,  to 
impart  the  requisite  knowledge  directly  to  every 
human  being.    But  this  mode  of  imparting  know- 
ledge would  itself  be  miraculous,  as  it  would  be 
entirely  beyond  what  any  human  mind  would  be 
capable  of  in  the  use  of  ordinary  means.     But.  it 
is  manifest  that  such  a  mode  of  imparting  know- 
ledge is   not   in  fact  the  mode  which   God   has 
chosen,  and  that  it  would  not   be   well  suited  to 
the    ends    of  divine    wisdom.      The  method   of 
divine    appointment,   as   set  forth   in  the  sacred 
volume,  is  that  of  making  a  revelation  to  a  num- 
ber of  individuals,  who  are  to  write  and  publish 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.     This  revelation  to 
individuals  is  made  in  such  a  manner  as  renders 
it  certain   to  their  minds,   that  the  revelation  is 
from  God.     But  how  can  that  revelation  be  made 
available  to  others'?     It  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  those  who  receive  it   merely   to  declare 
that  God  has  made  such  a  revelation  to  them,  and 
authorized   them    to  proclaim   it  to  their  fellow 
creatures.     For  bow  shall  we  know  that  they  are 
not  deceivers?     Or  if  their  character  is  such  as 
to  repel  any  suspicion  of  this  kind,  how  shall  we 
know  that  they  are  not  themselves  deceived, —  as 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  man,  even  a  good 
man,  to  be  misled  by  enthusiastic  impressions,  or 
hi  some  other  way1?     How  shall  we  come  to  fee! 
entire  confidence   in  the   truth  aui  divine  a»- 
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thority  of  what  individuals  say  lias  been  revealed 
to  them  from  God?  Have  we  not  a  right,  nay, 
are  we  not  bound  in  duty,  to  ask  for  evidence? 
But  what  evidence  will  suffice?  The  reply  is 
obvious.  The  revelation,  in  order  to,  he  of  use  to 
us,  as  it  is  to  those  who  receive  it  directly  from 
God,  must  not  only  he  dechued  by  them  .to  us, 
but  must  have  a  divine  attestation.  In  other 
words,  those  who  declare  it  to  us  must  show, 
by  some  incontestable  proof,  that  it  is  from  God. 
Such  proof  is  found  in  a  miracle.  It'  an  event 
takes  place  which  we  know  to  be  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  we  at  once  recognise  it  as  the 
special  act  of  him  who  is  the  God  of  nature,  and 
who  alone  can  suspend  its  laws,  and  produce 
effects  in  another  way.  The  evidence  of  a  direct 
interposition  of  God  given  in  this  way  is  irresist- 
ible. No  man,  no  inlidel.  could  witness  an  ob- 
vious miracle,  without  being  struck  with  awe, 
and  recognising  thefinaer  of  God.  What  would 
become  of  the  scepticism  of  a  Hume  or  a  Voltaire, 
should  he  go  to  the  grave  where  a  father  or  brother 
had  been  buried  for  years,  and  see  him  wake  up 
to  life  and  come  forth  at  the  word  of  a  divine 
messenger?  What  w  11  become  of  his  scepticism, 
when  he  himself,  after  having  slept  in  death 
thousands  of  years,  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
shall  see  others  rise  around  him?  In  a  miracle, 
God  works,  and  shows  us  his  hand,  speaks,  and 
causes  us  to  hear  his  voice,  as  plainly  as  if  he 
should  instantly,  before  our  astonished  eye)?, 
create  a  new  sun  in  the  expanse  of  heaven,  or  in 
a  voice  as  loud  as  thunder  should  speak  distinct 
and  intelligible  words  in  our  ears. 

In  respect  to  the  subject  before  us,  there  is  a 
manifest  and  wide  diflen  nee  between  a  miracle 
and  any  event  which  is  referable  to  the  laws  <ff 
nature.  Let  a  man  come  to  ms  and  say,  that 
such  a  doctrine  lias  been  made  known  to  him  by 
special  revelation.  It  may  properly  be  our  first 
inquiry,  whether  the  doctrine  lefened  to,  for  ex- 
ample, the  deity  of  Christ,  or  the  truth  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy,  is  sunported  by  other 
evidence  If  so.  we  receive  it  on  the  ground  of 
thai  other  evidence,  not  because  he  tells  us  that  it 
Ira*  revealed  to  him.  lint  suppose  ihai  then 
no  other  evidence,  and  that  if  we  receive  if,  we 
nasi  receive  it  On  the  ground  of  his  declaration. 
We  look  then  for  evidence  that  his  declaration  is 
line  W  <•  iv  to  him.  prove  that  von  aie  a  pio- 
phet  sent    I'  win    (iod,  and    that    this   doctrine       m 

been  te.'.t  .  i  to  you  from  above.  He  under- 
take, to  /  e  the  |  roof  required,  and  lie  aayx,  the 
Hudson  i  iv  r.  i  r  the  I)  mufoe,  which  is  now  liquid, 
shall,  to  a  considerable  depth,  become  a  solid 
maw,  be!  •■  '  ■  end  of  January  ;  and  thus  my 
ela  m  I  o  b  -■.  ■  i    tl    rev<  I  at  ion  shall  be  confirmed. 

W    ■  reply  to  him,-— why   not  make  it  a  solid   n 
now    in    the    nudsf    of    summer*      And    whv    n    t 
freest  nil  .1  i  iv  u-  in  the  toi  i  id  zone  |       A   man  who 

has  had  iid  ret  elal  'tu  al I  that  vim  ufl 

*ake.     He  m. n  my,  he  v»ill  bring  al>mrt  a  total 

*<"•!'!  ••  ivinu  rounti 

out  the  right  tin.  \\  e  te||  |,  mi  t.)  bring  about 

■rich  an  ecfipSC  ill  <>>>•  Old  of  r/ir  vi<i<>n,  and  we 
Will  yield  to  I.  ins. 

I'  at    no   event,    which    can    I**   nc- 

botfntad  for  nil  natural  principles,  can  prow  u 
■upammturml    interposition,    or  contain   ■  d 

■ttmUtu  ii  t..  the  truth  ol  a  prtfplietl  rltimi.  Hut 
When  we  look  *t  Bll  event  which  cann    I  be  tu 
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to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  is  clearly  above  them 
such  as  the  burning  of  the  wood  upon  the  altar 
in  the  case  of  Elijah's  controversy  witli  the  false 
prophets,  or  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  conviction,  that  the  Lord  o< 
heaven  and  earth  does,  by  such  a  miracle,  give 
his  testimony,  that  Elijah  is  his  prophet;  and  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  The  evidence  arising  from 
miracles  is  so  striking  and  conclusive,  that  there 
is  no  way  for  an  infidel  to  evade  it,  hut  to  deny 
the  existence  of  miracles,  and  to  hold  that  all  the 
events  called  miraculous  may  be  accounted  for 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Hume  arrays  uniform  experience  against  the 
credibility  of  miracles,  lint  tiie  shallow  sophistry 
of  his  argument  has  been  fully  exposed  by  Camp- 
bell, Paley,  and  many  others.  We  inquire  what 
and  how  much  he  means  by  uniform  experience 
Does  he  mean  his  own  experience?  Hut  because 
he  lias  never  witnessed  a  miracle,  does  it  follow 
that  others  have  not  ?  Does  he  mean  the  unil'oini 
experience  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind1/  But 
how  does  he  know  that  the  expeiitn.ee  of  a  smaliei 
part  has  net  been  different  from  that 'of  the 
greater  part?  Does  he  mean,  then,  the  uniform 
experience  of  all  mankind  in  all  ages?  How 
then  does  his  argument  stand?  He  undertakes 
to  pi uve  that  no  man  has  ever  witnessed  or  ex- 
perienced a  miracle,  and  his  real  argument  is, 
that  no  one  has  ever  witnessed  or  experienced  it. 
In  other  words,  to  prove  that  theie  has  never  been 
a  miracle,  he  asserts  that  tl  ere  never  has  been  a 
miracle.  This  is  the  nature  of  his  argument  — 
an  instance  of  petitio  principii.  which  a  man 
of  Hume's  logical  {lowers  would  never  have 
resulted  to,  had  it  not  been  for  his  enmity  to 
religion. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  ordinary  experience  of 
mankind  in  general  contradicts  the  idea  of  a 
miiacle,  it  is  said  without  iliw  consideration. 
The  exjierience  or  testimony  of  anv  numlier  of 
men  cannot  be  regarded  as  contradictory  to  the 
experience  or  testimony  of  other  men,  unless  the 
experience  or  testimony  of  hofh  parties  relate  to 
the  same  event,  and  to  the  same  place  and  time 
of  its  occurrence.  Ten  thousand  Romans  might 
have  s.iid  ihaf  no  such  thing  as  ihe  murder  of 
Julius  ( 'a'- ir  had  ever  taken  place  within  their 
observation  or  experience;  and  thei  testimunt 
might  have  hi  en  tine;  but  how  would  theii 
timonv  have    contradicted  the   testimony  of  I 

who  witnessed  the  fata)  deed  of  his  murderers  1 

Tneie  i>  no  coiitiadictiuii  between  two  v. 

or  two  sets  hi'  witnesses,  if  the  testimony  of  both 

in. iv  hi   'me.     Suip-.se  two  men  testifi  before  a 

c.iuit  ofjiistice.  that,  at  sued  a  tithe,  naming  the 
hour  and  the  minute,  .mil   in  IUCII  a  loom.  Naming 

the  eery  part  of  Hie  reooa,  ihey  saw  amanmumVr 

his  father  |.y   s'  tbbing   lorn.       Now    h  t  three  .-thei 
men  comic  forward  and   lektify   that   the\      | 
the   lathe)    and   Mill    together,   but     lievei     witness,-,! 
an\    act  of  v  lolem  e  on  the  j.ait  nl   the  •ion.       I|.    , 

is  no  contradiction  of  testimonies ;  foi  both  man 

lie    fine.         Hut     let     the    finer    W  Uli 

re 

(•  I  nd     to  I     that     tie  \       -  \\\      |  ,,.. 

ret  her  in  the  to,  m,  and  the  part  ot  the  raoai  i 

••  -  n  and  no 

instrument  in  In*  hand  |  Mid  ll  at  tl,.  t  ithrr  Was 
•  ft. tried  lU'ideiily  with  «|>ople\y,  und  nmi  u 
th*  OTTOS  "i  i,i,    Mlll.      Hrif    y#ti    h.iv  <•  c,  ntradic- 
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tory  testimonies,  and  both  cannot  be  true.  The 
testimony  of  al .  generations  antecedent  to  the  time 
cf  Christ,  that  they  had  never  seen  a  man  who 
had  been  dead  and  buried  for  some  days,  raised 
to  life  by  a  word  of  command;  and  the  lesti- 
mony  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  at 
that  time,  that  they  had  seen  no  such  thing  as  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  would  not  have  contra- 
dicted the  testimony  of  the  few  who  declared  that 
they  were  present  and  witnessed  his  resurrection. 
The  truth  of  the  former  testimonies  would  not 
have  disproved  the  truth  of  the  last.  So  much 
for  the  argument  of  Hume.  After  all,  he  seems 
to  admit  that  a  miracle  may  be  credible,  if  it  is 
not  wrought  in  favour  of  religion  ;  whereas  it 
would  have  been  much,  nearer  the  truth,,  had  he 
said,  a  miracle  is  credible,  if  it  is  wrought  iu 
favour  of  religion. 

The  miraculous  events  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, particularly  those  which  took  place  in  the 
times  of  Moses  and  Christ,  have  all  the  marks 
which  are  necessary  to  prove  them  to  have  been 
matters  of  fact,  and  worthy  of  lull  credit,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  feats  of  jugglers  and 
impostors.  This  has  been  shown  very  satisfac- 
torily by  Leslie,  Paley,  Douglas,  and  many 
others.  These  miracles  took  place  in  the  most 
public  manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  wit- 
nesses;  so  that  there  was  opportunity  to  subject 
them  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny.  Good  men 
and  bad  men  were  able  and  disposed  to  examine 
ihern  thoroughly,  and  to  prove  them  to  have  been 
impostures,  if  they  had  been  so.  Why  did  not 
the  scribes  and  pharisees  and  rulers,  who  were  so 
full  of  zeal  against  the  religion  of  Jesus,  adopt 
the  most  natural  and  effectual  means  of  prevent- 
ing-its  growing  influence?  Why  did  they  not 
bring  Jesus  and  his  disciples  to  a  fair  trial  before 
a  proper  tribunal,  and  prove  them  to  be  de- 
ceivers ? 

A  large  number  of  men,  of  unquestionable 
honesty  and  intelligence,  constantly  affirmed  that 
the  miracles  took  place  before  their  eyes.  And 
some  of  these  original  witnesses  wrote  and  pub- 
lished histories  of  the  facts,  in  the  places  where 
they  were  alleged  to  have  occurred,  and  near  the 
time  of  their  occurrence.  In  these  histories  it 
was  openly  asserted  that  the  miracles,  as  de- 
scribed, were  publicly  known  and  acknowledged 
to  have  taken  place;  and  this  no  one  took  upon 
him  to  contradict,  or  to  question.  Moreover, 
many  persons  who  stood  forth  as  witnesses  of 
these  miracles  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dan- 
gers, and  sufferings,  in  attestation  of  the  accounts 
they  delivered,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  their 
belief  of  the  truth  of  those  accounts ;  and,  from 
♦.he  same  motive,  they  voluntarily  submitted  to 
uew  rules  of  conduct;  while  nothing  like  this  is 
true  respecting  any  other  pretended  miracles  (see 
Paley 's  Evidences).  Paley  attaches  great  im- 
portance, and  that  very  justly,  to  these  positions ; 
and  he  says  he  should  believe  in  the  reality  of 
miracles  in  any  other  case,  if  attended  with  the 
circumstances  which  distinguished  the  miracles 
of  Christ.  And  if  any  one  calls  assent  to  such 
evidence  credulity,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to 
produce  examples  in  which  the  same  evidence 
Qas  turned  out  to  be  fallacious. 

In  comparing  the  evidence  for  Christian  mi- 
racle* with  that  which  can  be  offered  in  favour 
of  any    jther  miracles,  it  is  proper,  as  the  same 


author  shows,  to  lay  out  of  the  case  such  accour  to 
as  the  following  : — 

1.  It  is  proper  to  lay  out  of  the  case  such 
accounts  of  supernatural  events  as  are  written  a 
long  time  after  their  alleged  occurrence.  On 
this  principle,  we  may  at  once  set  aside  the 
miraculous  story  of  Pythagoras,  the  fables  of  the 
heroic  ages,  a  great  part  of  the  accounts  of 
Popish  saints,  and  the  miracles  of  Apollonius 
Tyanaeus.  And  this  circumstance  is  shown  to  be 
of  special  value  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Ig- 
natius Loyola.  His  life,  written  by  a  companion 
of  his,  who  was  one  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
was  published  about  fifteen  years  after  his  death 
The  author  of  this  biography,  so  far  from  ascrib- 
ing miracles  to  Ignatius,  states  the  reasons  why 
he  was  not  invested  with  any  such  power.  Abou 
sixty  years  after,  the  Jesuits,  wishing  to  exalt  the 
character  of  their  founder,  began  to  attiibute  to 
him  a  catalogue  of  miracles,  which  could  not 
then  be  distinctly  disproved,  and  which  those  who 
ruled  in  the  church  were  disposed  to  admit  upon 
the  slightest  evidence. 

2.  '  We  may  lay  out  of  the  case  accounts  pub- 
lished in  one  country  of  what  passed  in  a  distant 
country,  without  any  proof  that  such  accounts 
were  received  or  known  at  home/  It  is  greatly 
in  favour  of  Christianity  that  the  history  of 
Christ  was  first  published,  and  his  church  first 
planted  in  the  place  where  he  lived,  and  wrought 
miracles,  and  died.  But  most  of  the  miracles  of 
Apollonius  Tyanaeus  are  related  to  have  been  per- 
formed iu  India;  while  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  history  of  those  miracles  was  ever  published, 
or  that  the  miracles  were  ever  heard  of,  in  India. 
This  matter  is  satisfactorily  treated  by  Douglas 
in  his  Criterion. 

3.  We  ought  to  lay  out  of  the  case  transient 
rumours.  On  the  first  publication  of  any  story, 
unless  we  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  fact 
referred  to,  we  cannot  know  whether  it  is  true  or 
false.  We  look  for  its  confirmation,  its  increas- 
ing notoriety,  and  its  permanency,  and  for  subse- 
quent accounts  in  different  forms,  to  give  it  sup- 
port. In  this  respect  the  miracles  recorded  in 
Scripture  are  presented  before  us  in  the  most 
favourable  light. 

4.  We  lay  out  of  the  case  what  may  be  called 
naked  history, — history  found  merely  in  a  book, 
unattended  with  any  evidence  that  the  accounts 
given  in  the  book  were  credited  and  acted  upon 
at  the  time  when  the  events  are  said  to  have  oc- 
curred, and  unsupported  by  any  collateral  or 
subsequent  testimony,  or  by  any  important  vi- 
sible effects.  We  see  here  what  singular  advan- 
tage attends  the  history  of  the  miracles  of  Christ. 
That  history  is  combined  with  permanent  Chris- 
tian institutions ;  with  the  time  and  place,  and 
circumstances  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  collected  from  other  history ; 
with  its  prevalence  to  the  present  day ;  with  the 
fact  of  our  present  books  having  been  received  by 
the  advocates  of  Christianity  from  the  first;  with 
a  great  variety  of  subsequent  books  referring  to 
the  transactions  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels,  and 
containing  accounts  of  the  effects  which  flowed 
from  the  belief  of  those  transactions — those  subse- 
quent books  having  been  written  with  very  difler* 
ent  views,  'so  disagreeing  as  to  repel  thes  ispicioc 
of  confederacy,  and  yet  so  agreeing  as  tc  show 
that  they  were  founded  in  a  common  origin.' 
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6.  We  lay  out  of  the  case  stories  of  super- 
natural events  upon  which  nothing  depends,  and 
in  which  no  interest  is  involved — stories  which 
require  only  an  indolent  assent,  and  which  pass 
from  one  to  another  without  examination.  How 
different  are  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ!  Those  accounts,  if  true,  decided  the 
most  momentous  questions  upon  which  the  im- 
mortal mind  can  fix.  Who  could  be  indifferent 
and  careless  in  such  a  case  as  this?  Whoever 
entertained  the  account  of  these  miracles,  whether 
Jew  or  Gentile,  could  not  avoid  the  following 
reflection  :  f  If  these  tilings  l>e  true,  I  must  sur- 
render the  principles  in  which  I  have  been  brought 
up,  the  religion  in  which  my  fathers  lived  and 
died.'  And  who  would  do  this?  Who  would 
give  uj)  his  most  favourite  opinion*,  and  his  for- 
mer way  of  life,  and  adopt  new  rules,  and  new 
habits,  and  a  new  course  of  conduct,  and  en- 
counter the  severest  sufferings,  ujwn  a  mere  idle 
report,  or,  indeed,  without  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration, and  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  history  in  which  he  confided  ? 

6.  We  lay  aside  all  those  events  which  can  be 
accounted  for  by  a  heated  imagination,  false  p  in- 
ception, momentary  insanity,  or  any  other  natmal 
principle.  Now,  although  we  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  in  doubt,  whether  the  events  which  take 
place  can  be  resolved  into  the  common  powers 
of  nature,  no  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  princi- 
pal miracles  of  (  hrist.  If  a  person  born  blind 
is,  by  a  word,  restored  to  sight,  or  a  man  un- 
questionably dead  restored  to  life,  or  if  a  con- 
version takes  place,  with  the  accompanying  cir- 
ct i instances  and  the  permanent  consequences  of 
that  of  Paul,  we  are  sure  that  the  event  must  be 
ascribed  to  a  supernatural  cause. 

It  appears,  then,  that  after  the  various  clas  es 
of  events  above-mentioned  have  been  excluded, 
'.he  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  remain,  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  supernatural  evi 
showing  the  special  presence  and  extraordinary 
lg<  i.ey  of  God,  ai.d  containing  his  direct  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  doctiines  10  which  they 
refer.  Hence  we  see  the  propriety  ami  the  per- 
fect com -lu-.i\ c iie.sg  of  the  appeal  which  Jesus 
often  tuple  to  Ins  works  at  proof  of  his  Messiah- 
ship  •.  '  The  works  that  I  <l"  in  m\  Katliet  i  name, 
they  hear  witness  of  pie:'  again.  'Tie  woiks 
that  I  do.  i'<-u  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  nas 
si  nt  me.      These  miraculous  works  were' as  it-all  ,■ 

ft  divine  n    In    the    .M<  -si.ih-.bip  of   J 

to  tint  \nirr  which   God    ntteiii!    from,  heaven, 

'  Tins  is  my  helovrd  Son,  hear  ye  him. 

li  nas  been  a  long  agitated  question,  whether 
•   <  i  i.i  .  n  wrou  ht,  oi  <  hi  be  con- 
ntly  supposed   to   be   wrought,   by  Mpostaie 
i/i,  ■ 

1 '  i      nflN<  •  nt    i"  s  ,\   here,   thai   it   would    be 

lently  inconsistent  with  tlie  fer  of  t  Sod 

•njHiufr  or  to  siiH.r  wicked  I  I  work  mi- 
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with  supernatural  knowledge,  and  enabled  to  yre- 
diet  the  good  which  was  to  come  upon  the  people 
of  God.  His  supernatural  foresight  availed  tc 
make  known  the  truth — as  really  so  as  though  he 
had  been  a  good  ?nan.  Yea,  the  divine  testi- 
mony in  that  case  was  attended  with  one  peculiar 
advantage,  namely,  that  Balaam  was  constrained 
by  divine  influence,  to  pronounce  a  blessbig  upon 
Israel  against  both  his  interest  and  his  inclina- 
tion. And  if  wicked  sphits  in  the  time  of  Clnisl 
had  power  to  produce  preternatural  effects  upon 
the  minds  or  bodies  of  men,  and  if  those  eflects 
are  to  be  ranked  among  real  miracles  (which, 
however,  we  do  not  affirm),  still  the  end  of  mi- 
racles is  not  contiavened.  For  those  very  opt  ra- 
tions of  evil  spirits  were  under  the  ei  ntiol  of 
divine  providence,  and  were  made  in  two  ways 
to  subserve  the  cause  of  Christ.  First  ;.  they  fur- 
nished an  occasion,  as  doubtless  they  were  de- 
signed to  do,  for  Christ, to  show  his  power  o\  er 
evil  spirits,  and.  by  his  superior  miracles,  to  give. 
anew  proof  of  his  Messialrship.  Secondly:  the 
evil  spirits  themselves  weie  constrained  to  give 
their  testimony,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel — a  very  different  matter  from 
what  it  would  have  been  if  they  hail  declared  that 
Jesus  was  an  impostor,  and  had  undertaken  to 
support  their  declaration  by  supernatural  woiks. 

instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  prove  ab- 
solutely, as  some  writers  have  done,  that  evil 
spirits  have  never  had  power,  and  never  been  per- 
mitted, in  any  case,  to  do  supernatural  woiks, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  God 
has  never  given  them  power,  and  ne\er  per- 
mitted them  to  do  such  woiks  in  Stick  circuni- 
itancegj  <nid  in  .such  a  manner,  as  tosuppoit  error, 
or  in  any  way  to  discredit  divine  truth.  Tins 
being  the  rise,  it  will  nut  detract  at  all  from  the 
weight  of, the  testimony  which  God  gives  by  mi- 
racles to  the  truth  of  any  hi|m  rnatuial  revelation, 
if.  in  some  instances,  lie  sluiuld  w  e  tit  to  empowei 
evil  spirits  to  do  miraculous  works  for  the  same 
full/  iiids — thus  making  use  of  the  agency  oi 
ev  il  spirits,  as  well  as  of  good  men,  to  promote  the 
cause  of  righteousness  and  tiuth 

As  to  die  tin  e  when  the  mira<  :uli  us  disi  .  nsat 
tioii    ceased)  We  can    only  lemark,  that  the  power 

of  working   miracles,  which   t  pre  emi- 

nently to  Christ  and  |i  i,  and,  in  inferii  r 
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Holy  Spirit,  without  any  resort  to  miracles. 
From  these  and  other  considerations  we  very  na- 
turally infer,  that  the  recurrence  of  a  miraculous 
dispensation  is  not  required  in  order  to  the  com- 
uletion  of  the  Saviour's  worf  :  still  it  is  not  for 
us  to  decide  this  point  As  Christians,  we  ought 
to  keep  in  remembrance  that  God's  ways  are  not 
as  our  vvays,  and  to  cherish  such  a  state  of  mind, 
that  if  God  should  at  any  time  see  lit,  for  the  glory 
of  his  name  and  the  salvation  of  men,  to  repeat 
the  wonderful  works  which  he  wrought  in  former 
days,  or  tc  perform  any  other  unquestionable 
miracles,  we  may  not  turn  away  from  them  in 
sullen  unbelief,  hut  may  hail  them  as  precious 
tokens  of  God  s  special  favour,  and  evidences  of 
ais  gracious  design  to  give  new  success  to  the 
Gospel,  and  an  enlargement  and  prosperity  never 
before  experienced  to  the  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness ajid  peace. — L.  VV. 

MIRIAM  (U\yp,  bitterness;  Sept.  Mapid/A ; 
Josephus.  Mapid/jLvr}),  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  supposed  tube  the  same 'that  watched  her 
infant  brother  when  exposed  on  the  Nile;  1u  which 
case  she  was  probably  ten  or  twelve  years  old  at 
the  time  (Exod.  ii.  4,  sq.).  When  the  Israelites 
left  Egypt,  Miriam  naturally  became  the  leading 
woman  among  them  She  is  called  'a  prophetess' 
(Exod.  xv.  20).  After  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
she  led  the  music,  dance,  and  song,  with  which 
the  women  celebrated  their  deliverance  (Exod.  xv. 
20-22).  The  arrival  of  Moses'  wife  in  the  camp 
seems  to  have  created  in  lier  an  unseemly  dread 
of  losing  her  influence  and  position,  and  led  her 
into  complaints  of  and  dangerous  reflections  upon 
Moses,  in  which  Aaron  joined.  For  this  she  was 
smitten  with  leprosy,  ami,  although  healed  at  the 
intercession  of  Moses,  was  excluded  for  seven 
days  from  the  camp  (Num.  xii. :  Deut.  xxiv.  9). 
Her  death  took  place  in  the  first  month  of  the 
fortieth  year  after  the  Exodus,  at  the  encampment 
of  Kadesh-barnea  (Num.  xx.  1),  where  her 
sepulchre  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius.    . 

MIRROR  (HK")??,  Exod.  xxxviii.  8;  *N*1, 
Job  xxxii.  8).  Jn  the  first  of  these  passages  the 
mirrors   in  the   possession  of  the   women  of  the 


Israelites,  when  they  quitted  Egypt,  are  described 
as  being  of  brass ;  for  '  the  laver  of  brass,  and  th# 
foot  of  it,'  are  made  from  them.  In  the  second, 
the  firmament  is  compared  to  '  a  molten  mirror.' 
In  fact,  all  the  mirrors  used  in  ancient  times  were 
of  metal ;  and  as  those  of  the  Hebrew  women 
in  the  wilderness  were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  they 
were  doubtless  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  that  country, 
and  many  of  which  now  exist  in  our  museum* 
and  collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  These 
are  of  mixed  "metals,  chiefly  copper,  most  care- 
fully wrought  and  highly  polished  ;  and  so  ad- 
mirably did  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  succeed 
in  the  composition  of  metals,  that,  this  substitute 
for  our  modern  looking-glass  was  susceptible  of  a 
lustre  which  has  even  been  partially  revived  at 
the  present  day  in  some  of  those  discovered  at 
Thebes,  though  buried  in  the  earth  for  so  many 
centuries.  The  mirror  itself  was  nearly  round, 
and  was  inserted  in  a  handle  (If  wood,  stone,  oi 
metal,  the  form  of  which  varied  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  owner  (see  Wilkinson's  Ancient 
Egyptians,  iii.  384-3S6). 

MISIIAEL,  one  of  the  three  companions  of 
Daniel,  who  were  cast  into  the  burning  furnace 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  were  miraculously  de- 
livered from  it  (Dan.  iii.  13-30).  The  Chaldaean 
name  was  Meshech  (Dan.  i.  7). 

MISI1PAT,  a  fountain  in  Kadesh  [see  Ka- 
dksh]. 

MISHNAH.      [Talmud.] 

MISREPHOTH-MAIM  (D?D  rfl&WQ \ 
Sept.  Maaeped  M€/jL<pu)/j.al/j.),  a  place  or  district 
near  Sidon  (Josh.  xi.  8;  xiii.6).  The  name  means 
4  burnings  of  water,'  which  Kimchi  understands 
of  warm  baths  ;  hut  more  probably  it  means 
burnings  by  or  beside  the  water — either  lime 
kilns  or  smelting  furnaces  situated  near  water 
(Gesenius). 

MITE  (\€tttou),  a  small  piece  of  money,  twc 
of  which  made  a  KoSpdvrrjs  a  quadrans — four  ol 


401.    [Egyptian  Metal  Mirrori.] 


402.     [Roman  Quadrans.] 

the  latter  being  equal  to  the  Roman  as.  The  as 
was  of  less  weight  and  value  in  later  than  in  early 
times.  Its  original  value  was  3*4  farthings,  and 
afterwards  '2\  farthings.  The  latter  was  its 
value  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  mite  being 
one-eighth  of  that  sum,  was  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  English  farthing.  It  was  the  smallest 
coin  known  to  the  Hebrews  (Luke  xii.  59). 

MITHCAH,  one  of  the  encampments  of  the 
Israelites  [Wandicring]. 

M1TYLENE  (MitiA^itj),  the  capital  of  the 
isle  of  Lesbos,  in  the  i^gean  Sea,  about  seven  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  opposite  point  on  .the  coast  o\ 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  a  well  built  town,  but  tin- 
wholesomely  situated  (Vitruv.  De  Architect,  i.  6). 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Pitta-ms,  Theophane* 


MIZPAH. 
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Thsophra-tus,  Sappho,  Alcams,  and  Diophanes. 
•St.  l'au'  touched  "at  Mitylene  in  his  voyage  from 
Corinth  /o  Judaea  (Acts  xx.  14).  It  Iocs  not  ap- 
pear that  any  Christian  chord)  was  established  at 
this  place  in  th».  apostolic  ag*  No  mention  is 
Ittiule  of  it  in  ecclesiastical  history  until  a  late 
}>erind  ;  and  in  the  second  century  heathenism  was 
go  rife  in  Mitylene  that  a  man  was  annually  sacri- 
ficed to  Dionysus.  In  the  lifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  centuries,  we,  however,  (ind  bishops  of 
Mitylene  present  at  several  councils  (Magdeburg, 
Hut,  Ecdes.  Cent.  ii.  195;  v.  6  ;  vi.  o;  vii.  4, 
%Vi,  25  I ;  viii.  6).  Mitylene  still  exists,  and  has 
given  its  name,  in  the  form  of  Mytilni,  to  the 
whole  island  ;  but  it  is  now  a  place  of  no  import- 
ance. 

MIZPAH  (H3VP  •  Sept.  Ma7irrj<pd).  The  word 
signifies  a  watch-tower,  and  is  the  n;une  of  several  . 
towns  and  |)laces  in   lofty  situations  whether  fur- 
nished with  a  watch-tower  or  not. 

1.  MIZPAH,  a  town  or  city  in  Gilead  (Judg. 
x.  17;  xi.  1 1,  34  ;  Hos.  v.  1).  The  place  origi- 
nated in  the  heap  of  stones  set  up  hy  Laban.  and 
to  which  he  gave  his  name  (Gen  xxxi.  49). 
Some  confound  this  with  the  Mizpeh  of  Gilead  in 
Judg.  xi  2(J  ;  but  it  is  better  to  distinguish  them 
[Mizpkh  3J. 

2.  MIZPAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  where  the 
people  were  wont  to  convene  (Josh,  xviii.  20  ; 
Judg.  xx.  1,  3;  xxi.  1;  1  S.un.  vii.  5-16;  x. 
17,  sq.).  It  was  afterwards  fortified  by  Asa.  to 
protect  the  horders  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(  1  Ki.igsxv.  22;  2  Chron.  xvi.  6).  In  later  times 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  governor  muter  the 
Chaldeans  (Jer.  xl.  b,  sq. ;  conip.  Nell.  iii.  7, 
15,  1(J).  In  one  place  the  name  occurs  with  e, 
Mi/.pdi  (HDVP).  Its  position  is  nowheie  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  or  by  Josephus;  but  it  could 
not  have  been  far  from  Hamuli,  since  king  Asa 
forlitied  it  with  materials  taken  from  that  place; 
and  that  it  uas  .situated  on  an  ele\ated  spot  is 
clear  Com  it*  n.mie.  Th<  re  are  two  such  hhji 
points,  which  in  the.c  rfltupcfe  might  cone-pond 
with  \\m  Kite  of  Mt/pali.  On-  18  Tille!-Ful 
fBean-hdlj,  lyt«tj  a»*out  an  hour's  journey  south 
of  Er-Itam  |  Hamah;,  towards  J«'i  usalem.  It  is 
hkdi,  and  DVeclonl  .'in  ,h)|«' of  tlie  moun- 
tains, and  luM  upon  il  'the  remains  of  a  l#f!ft 
square  towei  ;  l.u?  "heie  if  no  1 1  a<  •■  ol  a  ibnncr 
city  upon  or  even  around  Hie  lull.  The  other 
Mill    i-   at    the    pie>ent  village    of    Neby   Sam.iil 

1'iophet  Samuel  I.  which,  although  somewhat 
di,t.inl  from  Ki-K  am.  is  |  hi^hei  ami  moic  inipoit- 
uii   IteftOIl  than  the  ohier.      <  )n  1 1  ••■>••  gl  oon.i-  I  )i . 

jtdbiiMQfi    Bi  -  ii*  UJ    iuolinei  to  regard 

lllil  as  the  pioh.d  Ie    >|te   Hi     M    /|,.r..  •  t\  I  'iallv  as 
in    I       I  ii.  -Hi  it   il  do-nil.,  .mst 

.Ii  .i    i      •!•,'   implying  tlial   it  u.i-  iiom  that 

c.itv,  which    is   IrUt.of    N<  "vunwil,    ''til    not   of 

l         I    e|     l-'.il.         Till*     M  »U       I-      l'-e      I 

which  it  nis  lrt<n  iiKO.it  It  i.  Ifnl  ify  with  Ram 
I  iii  l  ti.it  >  i-   Itlflfc  ent  pi  ol  nihility  lias  bfCN  I'M 

in  Ei-Ham.  leaving  Nfbj  HmviJ  raoaat  fm  'he 

pr*»»«iit     i  I  kill,      'i  Ins    la*t    place  is   in/*  a 

]■■>!   vii  iiimiiiil    ol    an    ele- 

vatru  i   '   ■      Ii  autitaiut  .i  aietqui  .  <»•»  in  •' 

>f  Ue«av.  wlmli,  on  il;  i  of   ii*-  apfturently 

rrnmriKh  uli-nl  tit*  .ilmn  Willi    Wamtth.  it    regal 

hy  Jcw^.  i    nn-'i  ins,  and   Mo-dem*.  uhof 

fcUiniul.       I  'in  moan,  i«r  wu-      |    I    I    I  -»'  m  I iiurcli 


built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  upon  older  founda- 
tions, and  probably  of  the  time  of  the  Crusaders. 
Thei*  are  few  houses  now  inhabited,  but  many 
traces  of  former  dwellings.  Hy  the  map  of  Dr. 
Robinson  this  place  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half 
N.N.W.  from  Jerusalem. 

MIZPEH  (M2VP).  This  name  h  is  the  same 
meaning  and  application,  as  Mizpah.and  is  home 
by  several  ulaces  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  MIZPEH,  a  town  in  the  plains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  38).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  it 
with  a  place  which,  in  their  time,  bore  the  name 
of  Maplia,  on  the  borders  of  Eleutheropolis  south- 
ward, :;r.  the  road  to  A7A\n  or  Jerusalem. 

2.  .MIZPEH,  the  place  more  usually'  called 
Mizpah,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  is  once  called 
Miipeh  (Josh,  xviii.  26v:  [Mizpah  2]. 

3.  MIZPEH  OF  GiLEAi),  through  or  by 
which  Jephthah  parsed  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Am- 
monites (Judg.  xi.  29).  Some  think  it  the  same 
with  Mizpah  1  ;  and  it  is  possibly  the  same  with 
the  Ramath-mizpeli  of  Josh.  xiii.  26. 

4.  MIZPEH,  a  valley  in  the  region  of  Leba- 
non (Josh.  xi.  8;  comp.  xi.  3). 

MIZRAIM  (D1VP  ;  Sept*.  Meapalv),  or  land 
ok  Mizuaim,  the  name  by  which,  in  Scripture, 
Egypt  is  generally  designated,  apparently  Iiom 
its  having  been  peopled  by  Mizraim,  the  son 
of  Ham  (Gen  x.;.  This  ancient  title  is  still 
preserved  in  Misr,  the  existing  Aiabic  name  of 
the  country  [Egypt]. 

MXASON  <  Mi>d(j<i>v),  an  'old  disciple,'  with 
whom  St.  Paul  lodged  when  at  Jern-alem  in 
a.u.  58  (Acts  xxi.  lh).  He  seems  to  have  beted 
a  native  of  Cyprus.  '  ut  an  inhahilant  of  Jeru 
salem,  like  Jo>es  and  Barnabas.  Some  think 
that  he  was  converted  hy  Paul  and  Barnahaa 
while  at  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  lJ ) ;  but  the  desi^ua^ 
tion  'an  old  disciple,"  has  mote  generally  in- 
duced the  conclusion  that  he  was  com  cited  bv 
Jesus  himself,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  seventy. 

MOAB  (UNift,  semen  patris ;  Sept.  MvdQ), 
son  of  Lot  and  his  eldest  daughter  (Gen.  xix. 
30-3*>).  lie  ua>  born  abo6l  the  same  lime  uitii 
Isaac,  and  h.caine  I  he  founder  of  the  Moaliiles. 

MOAHITKS,  a  tube  deMcmled  fo  m  Ifoab 
the  sun  of  Lot,  and  <-oiise(piei:!  ly  lelated  to  ihfe 
1 1 . 1  i . w  -  Gen.  nx.  37).  P^evinu*  to  tJie  exodus 
of  the  latter  from  Egypt,  lli£  loimer,  afiei  <\- 
jK'lling  ihe  oiiginal  mhaliitanls,  culleil  D*w\X 
I. minis  (  (Jui.  xiv.  5  ;  Deul.  ii.  i  1  ).  had  ; 
theiiistUes  of  the  le^i.ai  on  the  ea>t  of  the  J )»  id 
s,  i  and  the  .Ionian,  as  l.u  north  a^  the  rird 
.lahhok.  But  the  noithcin.  ami  iiido'i  t«-  tit  test 
and  Ini8t.  portion  of  tlie  teiiilory,  Mi.  Hial  ex- 
tending from  the  Jahhok  to  the  .'\inoii.  had  i  ,i 
into  the  hands  ol  llic  Amoi  lie-    u  ||§  lounileil   llieie 

one  of  i li<  ii    kingdoms,  uiili  Hfwlibm   Iter  us  <-a- 

pilbi    ^  IS  •  i  in.    xxi.    2>i   .       ('  - 1  nt  I    an- 

iiii.^i     at     Hnii.iii        lltiici     .it     !    .•    time    of    tlie 
I'i-.     I  he     \  alley     ami     )    \  11       V  i  J  i-  u  i     C( 

uorUfern   Iniundar)  < > i    Moab     Num.  x\i    13; 
.1  u.ifcC-  xi.  )9;    Jo*  \t   '.he 

I  I.  anciU    m   ouhi   |u  tak.  I,  ot 

(  .ma. iii.  tin  \  did  not  enli'i  the  } >i  •  i  «- 1  li-intoir 
ol     I  Drill     ii     I  v        !  s   ,         ,t 

(oiapi'tid  the  kinudom  ,<l  Mm  \  U  M  a  Ca* 
niuuiii  i in  Iribe),  ♦hu.h  had  funnel  1 1  I  e,,  ■nj-rtl  t* 
MomJi;  wLri.'  -t-.n  |sut,  lying  uluity  ttm 
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Jordan,  frequently  occurs  under  the  name  of 
SKID  nV*ny,  « plains  of  Moab'  (Deut.  i.  5  ;  xxix. 
I).  The  Moabites,  fearing  the  numbers  thaf  were 
inarching  around  them,  showed  them  at  least  no 
kindness  (Deut.  xxiii.  3)  ;  and  their  king  (Balak) 
hired  Balaam  to  utter  prophetic  curses,  which, 
however,  were  converted  into  blessings  in  his 
mouth  (Num.  xii.  sq.).  The  Gadites  now  took 
possession  of  the  northern  portion  of  this  territory, 
which  the  Amoriteshad  wrested  from  the  Moabites. 
and  established  themselves  there;  while  the  Reu- 
benites  settled  in  the  southern  part  (Num.  xxxii. 
31  ,  com]).  Josh,  xiii.,  which, however, di tiers  some- 
what in  the  designation  of  particular  towns). 

We  see  the  Hist  hostilities  breaking  out  in  the 
beginning  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  when  the 
Hebrews  had  been  for  a  long  time  tributary  to  the 
Moabites,  but.  threw  off  their  yoke  under  Ehud 
(Judg  iii.  12-30).  Towards  the  end  of  this  period, 
however,  peace  and  friendship  were  restored,  mu- 
tual honours  were  reciprocated  (as  the  history  of 
Ruth  shows),  and  Moab  appears  often  to  have 
afforded  a  place  of  refuge  to  outcasts  and  emi- 
grant   Hebrews    (Ruth  i.  I;  comp.  1  Sam.  xxii. 

3,  4;  Jer.  xl.  11;  ha.  xvi.  2).  After  Saul  had 
waged  successful  war  against  them  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
47),  David  made  them  tributary  (2  Sam.  viii. 
2,  12;  xxiii.  20).  The  right  to  levy  this  tribute 
seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  Israel  after  the 
division  of  the  kingdom;  for  upon  the  death  of 
Ahab  (about  b  c  896),  they  refused  to  pay  the 
customary  tribute  of  100,900  lambs  and  as  many 
rams  (2  Kings  i.  1  ;  iii.  4;  comp.  Isa.  xvi.  1). 
Jehoram  (b.c.  89G),  in  alliance  with  Judah  and 
Edom,  sought  indeed  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
subjection.  The  invading  army,  after  having, 
been  preserved  from  perishing  by  thirst  through 
the  intervention  of  Klisha,  defeated  the  Moabites 
and  ravaged  the  country  ;  but,  through  the  strange 
conduct  of  the  king,  in  offering  up  in  sacrifice  his 
son  [  Mesha],  were  induced  to  retire  without  com- 
pleting the  object  of  the  expedition.  The  Moabites 
deeply  resented  the  part  which  the  king  of  Judah 
took  in  this  invasion,  and  formed  a  powerful  con- 
federacy with  the  Ammonites,  Edomites,  and 
others,  who  marched  in  great  force  into  Judaea, 
and  formed  their  camp  at  Engedi,  where  (hey  fell 
out  among  themselves  and  destroyed  each  other 
through  the  special  interposition  of  Providence,  in 
favour  of  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people  (2  Kings  iii. 

4,  sq.  ;  comp.  2  Chrou.  xx.  1-30)  [Ei.isha  ;  Ji> 
HoitAM  ;  Jkhoshaphat].  Under  Jehoash  (b.c. 
819)  we  see  them  undertake  incursions  into  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  carry  on  offensive  war 
against  it  (2  Kings  xiii.  20). 

Though  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel  often 
mentions  the  Moabites,  yet  it  is  silent,  respecting 
a  circumstance  winch,  in  relation  to  one  passage, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  namely,  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  territory  between  the  Anion  and 
the  Jabbok,  which  was  wrested  from  the  Moabites 
by  the  Amorites,  and  afterwards  of  the  territory 
possessed  by  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  This 
territory  in  general  we  see,  according  to  Isa.  xvi., 
in  the  possession  of  the  Moabites  again.  EvenSelah, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Edomites,  seems  like- 
wise, fata  Isa.  xvi.  1,  to  have  belonged  to  them, 
at  least  for  a  time.  The  most  natural  supposition 
is  that  of  Reland  (Palcestina,  p  720),  Paulus 
[Clavia,  p.  110),  and  Rosenmiill?r  (in  loc),  that, 
after  llie  carrying  away  of  those  tribes  into  cap- 
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tivity,  the  Moabites  occupied  their  territory ;  as  » 

is  expressly  stated  (Jer.  xlix.  1-5)  that  the  Amoritai 
intruded  themselves  into  the  territory  of  fhe  cap* 
tive  Gadites,  as  the  Edomites  did  in  respect  to  tb« 
Jews  at  a  later  period  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  v. 
79).  The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  were  not, 
however,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  first  carried 
away  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria  (b.c.  722) 
by  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings  xviii.  9, 10),  but,  accord- 
ing to  I  Chron.  v.  26,  by  Pul  and  Tiglathpileser 
certainly,  and  perhaps  (for  the  account  is  some- 
what indefinite)  in  the  earliest  campaign  against 
Menahem,  b.c.  774  (2  Kings  xv.  19),  and  Pekah, 
b.c.  74  I  (2  Kings  xv.  29).  Nevertheless  the  sin- 
gular fact  remains,  that,  here,  where  we  should 
have  expected  every  wrong  done  to  the  Israelites 
by  Moab  to  be  made  prominent,  this  usurpation 
%of  their  territory  is  not  noticed.  Hence  we 
cannot,  wholly  resist  the  conjecture  that  it  was 
with  that  territory  as  witli  the  territory  of  the 
Philistines,  Tynans,  and  Sidonians,  i.  e.  it  was 
never  permanently  possessed  by  the  Hebrew 
tribes,  and  the  division  of  this  region  into 
many  parts  in  the  book  of  Joshua  remained 
ideal  (an  assignment  in  partibus  vifideliuni). 
without  being  generally  realised  in  history. 
Perhaps  also  many  of  these  cities  were  as 
little  inhabited  by  the  Hebrews  as  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  which  are  likewise  assigned  them  in  the 
book  of  Joshua.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  ex« 
plained  why  many  cities  (Num.  xxxii.  34,  sq.) 
were  apportioned  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  which 
are  afterwards  ascribed  (Josh,  xiii.)  to  Gad,  and 
vice  versti  (Reland,  Pakestina,  pp.  582,  720, 
735). 

Still  later,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  see  the 
Moabites  acting  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Chal- 
daeans  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2),  and  beholding  with 
malicious  satisfaction  the  destruction  of  a 
kindred  people  (Ezek.  xxv.  8-11);  yet,  accord-" 
ing  to  an  account  in  Josephus  (Antiq.  x.  9.  7), 
Nebuchadnezzar,  when  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  made 
war  upon  them,  and  subdued  them,  together  with 
the  Ammonites,  five  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
authority  in  any  one  ancient  account  for  that 
which  modern  historians  have  repeatedly  copied 
from  one  another,  viz.  that  Moab  was  carried  intc 
exile  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  restored  with  the 
Hebrews  under  Cyrus. 

That  continual  wars  and  contentions  must  have 
created  a  feeling  of  national  hostility  between  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Moabites,  may  be  leadily  con- 
ceived. This  feeling  manifested  itself  on  the  part 
of  the  Hebrews,  sometimes  in  bittc*  proverbs 
sometimes  in  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets; 
on  the  part  of  the  Moabites  in  proud  boastings 
and  expressions  of  contempt  (Isa.  xvi.  C). 

Among  the  prophecies,  however,  that  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii. -xxiv.)  is  above  all  remarkable,  in 
which  this  ancient  prophet  (who  withal  was  not  an  ' 
Israelite),  hired  by  Moab  to  curse,  is  impelled  by 
the  Divine  Spirit  to  bless  Israel,  and  to  announce 
the  future  destruction  of  Moab  by  a  mighty  here 
in  Israel  (Num.  xxiv.  17).  It  is  a  genuine  epic 
representation  worthy  of  the  greatest  poet  of  any 
age.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  song  of  triumph 
and  scorn  respecting  Moab,  suggested  by  Hesh- 
bon,  and  obscure  only  as  to  its  origin  (Num.  xxi. 
17  -30).  Among  the  later  prophets,  Amos  (ii.  1-3  J 
predicts  their  destruction  in  consequence  y(  tbeii 
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cruelty  to  the  king  cf  Edom  ;  probably  with  re- 
ference to  the  war  recorded  in  2  Kings  iii.,  when 
the  Edoniites  were  confederate  with  the  Hebrews; 
although  the  particular  instance  of  cruelty  is  not 
there  specified.  Zephaniah  (ii.  8-10)  condemns 
them  to  punishment  for  their  scorn  and  contempt 
of  Israel.  Jeremiah  repeats  the  denunciation  of 
evil,  for  the  most  part  in  the  words  of  Numbers 
and  Isaiah  (Jer.  xlviii.  ;  comp.  also  ix.  26  ;  xxv. 
21);  and  Kzekiel  threatens  them  with  punish- 
ment for  their  malicious  joy  at  the  overthrow  of 
Judaea  (xxv.  6-11).  Moreover,  the  subjection  of 
Moab  finds  a  place  in  every  ideal  description  of 
splendid  wars  and  golden  ages  predicted  for  Israel 
(Isa.  xi.  14;  xxv.  10;  Ps.  Ix  8),  'Moab  is  my 
wash  pot  '  (Ps.  lxxxiii.  6). 

After  the  exile,  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  two  nations  had  found  place  by  means  of 
intermarriages  (Ezra  ix.  1,  sq.  ;  Neh.  xiii.  1), 
which,  however,  were  dissolved  by  the  theocratic 
real  of  Ezra.  The  last  (chronologically)  notice 
of  the  Moabites  which  occurs  in  Scripture  is  in 
Dan.  xi.  41,  which  contains  an  obscure  intimation 
of  the  escape  of  the  Moabites  from  the  overthrow 
with  which  neighbouring  countries  would  be 
visited  :  but  Josephus,  in  the  history  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  mentions  the  cities  between  Anion  and 
Jabbok  under  the  title  of  cities  of  Moab  (Antiq. 
xiii.  I51;.  Thenceforth  their  name  is  lost  under  that 
of  the  Arabians,  as  was  also  the  case  with  Amnion 
and  Edom.  At  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  Moab 
Proper,  south  of  the  Anion,  bore  the  name  of 
Karak,  from  the  city  so  called  ;  and  the  territory 
north  of  the  Anion,  that  of  Belka,  which  in- 
cludes also  the  Ammonites.  Since  that  time, 
the  accounts  of  that  region  are  uncommonly 
meagre  ;  for  through  fear  of  the  predatory  and 
mischievous  Arabs  that  people  it,  few  of  the 
numerous  travellers  in  Palestine  have  ventured 
to  explore  it.  For  scanty  accounts,  see  Biis- 
chiug's  Asia,  pp.  507,  508.  Seetzen,  who  in 
February  and  March,  1S(>0,  not  without  dan- 
ger of  losing  liis  life,  undertook  ;i  tour  from  Da- 
mascus down  to  the  south  of  the  .Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  was  the  fir^t 
to  shed  a  new,  and  altogether  unexpected  light 
Upon  the  topography  of  this  region.  He  found  b 
multitude  of  placet,  or  at  least  of  ruins  of  places, 
still  bearing  the  old  names  ;  and  thus  has  set 
hounds  to  the  perfectly  arbitrary  designations  of 
them  on  the  old  charts.  Sect/en's  wish,  that 
some  other  traveller  might  acquaint  the  public 

with    the    remarkable    ruins    of   this   region,    espe- 
cially   those   of  Gerasa    and    Amman,  and    then 

advance  to  the  splendid  ruins  of  Hetra  at  Wady 
M  eauy  iiartly  accomplished,  arid  will 

SOON   Ik>  complete!  v  BO.       Kioto  Jul  e  to  September, 

1812,  Burckhardt  m  ide  the  tame  tour  from  l)a- 
tnascus    beyond    the    Jordan    down    to    Kar.ik  : 

Wad?  Motl  -  i.    or    the 

vhieh    he   sVai    the   first    Euro* 
peati   travel  lei    t  to   the   bat   <>f    Aila, 

and   them  to   Cairo.      The  accurate  de- 

tail*  of  iliis    four,  which  are  contained    m   his 
I       iU   in    Syria  and  the    II  ' ,    /and,    18 
hic.v  much    I       t   upon   the  ancient   topography 
an<i  .  r  the  lands  of  Ho  rb  and 

Edom.      I  arnts  erf   Seetzen  and    Ibnrk- 

bardt  give  I  i<  f  all   the  inforrrfatioa 

•  hich  we  i  ■   ■■  land  of 

M'«h  iii  juit  !tl  (,ur-li  of  r.doni.  oi  r.tthrr 


of  Petra,  fuller,  if  not  more  exact  accounts,  hav| 
been  since  obtained.  Most  of  the  travellers  who 
visit?  fl  Petra  after  Burckhardt,  passed  also 
through  the  land  of  Moab;  but  it  afterwards  be- 
came usual  to  pass  from  Petra  direct  to  Hebron ; 
whence  this  country  has  escaped  the  researches  of 
many  travellers  whose  observations  have  of  late 
years  enriched  the  topography  of  this  region.  A 
party  of  English  gentlemen.  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Mr.  Bankes  and  Mr.  Legh,  passed 
through  the  land  of  Moab  in  returning  from  Petra 
in  181S;  and  their  observations  published  in 
their  Travels  try  Irby  and  Mangles,  ami  by  Legh 
in  a  Supplement  to  Dr.  Macmichael's  Journey 
from  Moscow  to  Constantinople,  Is  1!).  furnish 
the  most  valuable  additions  which  have  as  vet 
been  obtained  to  the  information  of  Seetzen  and 
Burckhardt.  The  northern  parts  of  the  country 
were  visited  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  more 
lately  by  Mr.  George  Robinson  ami  bv  Lord 
Lindsay,  but  very  liitle  additions  have  been 
made  by  these  travellers  to  our  previous  know- 
ledge. The  plates  to  Laborde's  new  work,  Voyage 
en  Orient,  show  that  he  also  visited  the  land  of 
Moab  ;  but  the  particulars  of  his  journey  have 
not  yet  been  published. 

From  these  sources  we  learn  that  in  the  laud 
of  Moab,  which  lay  to  the  east  and  south-east 
of  Judaea,  and  which  bordered  on  the  east,  north- 
east, and  partly  on  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  soil  is  rather  more  diversified  than  that  of 
Ammori  ;  and,  where  the  desert  and  plains  of 
salt  have  not  encroached  upon  its  borders,  of 
equal  fertility.  There  are  manifest  and  abun- 
dant signs  of  its  ancient  importance.  '  The  whole 
of  the  plains  are  covered  with  the  sites  of  towns 
on  every  eminence  or  spot  convenient  for  the  con- 
struction of  one;  and  as  the  land  is  capable  of 
rich  cultivation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
country,  now  so  deserted,  once  presented  a  con- 
tinued picture  of  plenty  and  fertility'  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  p.  378).  The  form  of  balds  is  still 
visible,  and  there  are  remains  of  Roman  highways 
which  are  in  some  places  completely  |>.i\e<i.  *  and 
on  which  there  are  milestones  of  the  times  of 
Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Severn*,  with  the 
numbers  of  the  miles  legible  upon  them.  Wher- 
ever any  spur  is  cultivated  the  corn  is  luxuriant; 
and  the  frequency  and  almost,  in  many  instances, 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  sites  of  ancient  towns, 
prove  that  the  population  of  the  country  was  for- 
merly proportioned  to  its  fertility  (libv  and  Man* 
des,  pp.  377,  378.  456,460)^  It  was  in  itssta'e 
of  highest  prosperity  that  the  prophet*,  foretold  that 

the  cities  of  Moab  should  become  desolate,  with- 
out any  to  dwell  in  them;  and  accordingly  fare 
Hnd,  that  although  the  sites,  ruins,  ;ind  names  of 
many  ancient  uities  of  liosdl  can  lie  liaced,  not 
one  of  them  exists  at  the  picsent  day  .is  tenanted 
by    man.      The    .ir^imient    for    the    il  |     of 

the  sacred  records  dtslucsfcle  from 

other    facts    of  the    same   kind,    is    produced   w\\\\ 

comiiler.dile  f,.i  ce    bv   Dr    Keith    in    |)i|  u  oi  k    on 

■  ii  i  v.       tiesetrius,   <  'onum  nt.  on    /ah.   \\.  \\i. 

Introdurt.  translated  by  W.&.  1 
l,v    Metes   Smart,    m    Hiblicc.l    I 

pp.    1 07- 1*21  ;    ken  k'j    /  . 

Prophecy,    pp.    1 53- 165;  ami    Land  <-/   lt> 
•27"  193  .    Pictorial  lu>>    .  ,\   •  P.m.  i. 

l«a.  w  i.  xvm.  |  Jer.  xliii.  Bee  uUo  the  travels 
and  otlicr  works  cited  in  ihu  .aticlw 


*>2  MOLE. 

SIOLE,    *l7n    chaled :    Arabic,   khuld  'Lev. 
si.  29,  in  our  version  '  weasel").     Although  the 
timilarity  of  sound  in  names  is  an  unsafe  groind 
to  depend   upon   when    it  is  applied   to   specific 
animals,  still,  the  Hehrew  and  Syriac  appearing 
likewise  to  imply  creeping  into,  creeping  under- 
neath hy  burrowing — characteristics  most  obvious 
in  moles — and  the  Arabic  denomination  being  un- 
doubted, chaled  may  be  assumed  to  indicate  the 
above  animal,  in  preference  to  chtnsemeth,  which, 
if  i'-onformity  with  the  opinion  of  Boehart,  is  re- 
ferred to  the  chameleon.     This  conclusion  is  the 
more  to  be  relied  on  as  the  animal  is  rather  com- 
mon  in   Syria,    and   in    some    places  abundant. 
Zoologists  have  considered  the  particular  species 
to  be  the  Talpa  Europcea,  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  common   mole,  is  so  well  known  as  not  to 
requ-re  a  more  particular  description       The  an- 
cients represented  the  mole  to  have  no  eves  :  which 
assertion  later  scientific  writers  believed  they  had 
disproved  by  showing  our  s|ieciesto  be  possessed  of 
these  organs,  though  exceedingly  small..  Neverthe- 
less, recent  observations  have  proved  that  a  species, 
in  other  respects  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  the  common,  is  totally  destitute  of 
eyes,  and  consequently  has  received  the  name  of 
Talpa  cceca.      It  is  to  be  found  in  Italy,  and  pro- 
bably extends  to  the  East,  instead  of  the  Europaa. 
Moles  must  not,  however,  be  considered  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  Rodent  order,  whereof  all  the  families 
and  genera  aide  provided  with  strong  incisor  teeth, 
like  rats  and  squirrels,  and  therefore  intended  for 
subsisting  chiefly  on  grain  and  nuts  :  they  are  on 
the  contrary  supplied  with  a  great  number  of  small 
teeth,  to  the  extent  of  twenty-two  in  each  jaw — 
indicating  a  partial    regimen;   for   they  feed   on 
worms,  larva3,  and  under-ground  insects,  as  well  as 
on   roots,   and    thus    belong   to   the   insectivorous 
order:  which  brings  the  application  of  the  name 
somewhat  nearer  to    cainivora  and  its  received 
interpretation  '  weasel.' 

With  regard  to  the  words  n*l"1S  "ISII  khaphar 
phiroth,  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
Gesenius  and  others,  there  does  not  appear  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  prove  that  any,  or  a  particular, 
animal  is  meant;  and  consequently,  that  the  Spa- 
lax  microsthalmus,  or  blind  rat,  may  be  intended, 
is  very  doubtful:  nor  is  D^N  eseih,  'an  embryo,' 
'an  abortion,' more  applicable  to  this  spala.r,  which 
makes  galleries  and  hills  like  the  common  mole, 
and,  most  likely,  was  confounded  with  it  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews  :  unless  it  war.  designated  by 
JT1313,  which  should,  perhaps,  be  read  as  one 
word,  and  gives  great  force  to  Isa.  ii.  20. — C.  H.  S. 

MOLOCH,  or  rather  Molech  C$90,  al- 
ways with  the  article,  except  in  1  Kings  xi.  7). 
The  Septuagint  most  frequently  render  it.  as  an 
appellative,  by  6  &px<»v,  or  {ia<ri\cvs ;  but  they 
also  write  Mo\6x,  as  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion,  appear  to  have  generally  done. 
Whatever  reasons  there  may  be  for  doubting 
whether  Male/nun  is  a  name  of  this  god,  or  is 
merely  '  their  king,*  in  a  civil  sense,  in  Am.  i. 
15;  Zeph.  i.  5  (on  which  see  the  notes  of  Hitzig, 
Z^tt,  a.ti,.  •\ieincn  1'rophefen),  yet  the  context,  in 
Jer.  xlix.  1,  seems  to  require  that  it  should  there 
denote  this  god,  as  indeed  the  Septuagint  ami 
Syriac  versions  have  expressed  it.  But  Milch <hn 
— which  Mo  vera  considers  to  be  an  Aramaic  pro- 
nunciation of  Malcham,   i.  e.  to  be  an  appella 


MOLOCH 

five,  '  their  king,'  in  a  theocratical  sense  (Dtt 
Phnnizier,  i.  358) — is  evidently  a  name  of  this 
god  (comp.  1  Kings  xi.  5  and  7). 

Molech  is  chiefly  found   in  the  Old  Testament 
as  the  national  god   of  trie  Ammonites,  to  whom 
children  were  sacrificed   by  lire.     There  is  some 
difficulty    in    ascertaining    at    v/\?t    TK"-od    t.e 
Israelites  became  acquainted  with  i\J.s  idolatry; 
yet  three   reasons  render  it  probable   that   it  was 
before  tl>e  time  of  Solomon,  the  date  usually  as- 
signed  for  its  introduction.      First,    Molech  ap- 
pears— if  not   under  that   name,  yet  under    the 
notion  that  we  attach  to  it — to  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal   god    of   the    Phoenicians  and  Canaan  ilea, 
whose  other   idolatries    the   Israelites   confessedly 
adopted    very  early.     Secondly,   there   are  some 
arguments   which  tend   to  connect  Molech  with 
Baal,    and,    if   they  be  tenable,   the    worship   of 
Molech  might  be  essentially  as  old  as  that  of  the 
latter.     Thirdly;   if  we  assume,  as  there  is  much 
apparent  ground  for  doing,  that,  wherever  human 
sacrifices  are  mentioned    in  the  Old  Testament, 
we  are  to  understand  them   to  be  offered   to  Mo- 
lech— the  apparent  exception  of  the  gods  of  S*»- 
pharvaim   being  only  a  strong  evidence  of  the** 
identity  with  him — then    the  remarkable  passage 
in  Ezek    xx.  26  (cf.  v.  31)  clearly  shows  that  the 
Israelites  sacrificed  their   first-born  by  fire,  whe:? 
they  were  in  the  wilderness  *     Moreover,   those 
who  ascribe  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses  will  recog 
nise  both  the  early  existence  of  the  worship  of  this 
god,   and   the   apprehension    of  its   contagion,  in 
that  express  prohibition   of  his  bloody  rites  which 
is  found  in   Lev.  xx.  1-5.     Nevertheless,  it  is  for 
the  first  time  directly  stated  that  Solomon  erected 
a  high-place  for  Molech  on   the  Mount  of  Olives 
(1  Kings  xi.  7)  ;  and  from    that   period  his  wor- 
ship continued  uninterruptedly  there,   or  in   To- 
phet,  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  until  Josiah  defiled 
both  places  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10,    13).     Jehoana-*, 
however,  the  son   and  successor  of  Josiah,  again 
'  did  what  was  evil  in  the  sight   of  Jehovah,  ac- 
cording to  all  that  his  fathers  had  done'  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  32).     The  same    broad    condemnation    is 
made  against  the   succeeding  kings.   Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah  ;  and   Ezekiel,  writing 
during  the  captivity,  says,  '  Do  you,  by  offering 
your  gifts,  and  by  making  your  sons  pass  through 
the   fire,  pollute   yourselves   with  all    your  idols 
until  this  day,    and    shall    I    be   enquired  of  by 
you?1  (xx.  31).     After  the  restoration,  all  traces 
of  this  idolatry  disappear. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  explain  the  terms  in 
which  the  act  of  sacrificing  children  is  described 
in  the  Old  Testament  so  as  to  make  them  mean 
a  mere  passing  between  two  fires,  without  any 
risk  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  purification.  This 
theory — which  owes  its  origin  to  a  desire  in  seme 
Rabbins  to  lessen  the  mass  of  evidence  which 
their  own  history  offers  of  the  perverse  kV.«  i'let 
of  the  Jews  —  is  effectually  declared  untenable  by 
such  passages  as  Ps.  cvi.  3S ;  Jer.  vii.  31  ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  20 ;  xxiii.  37;  the  last  two  of  \v4iich  may 


*  The  words  in  Amos  v.  20,  as  rendered  by  the 
Septuagint,  and  as  cited  from  that  version  in 
Acts  vii.  43,  might  also  be  adduced  here.  But 
it  is  not  clear  that  Molech  is  intended  by  the 
'  your  king'  of  the  original  text ;  and  Jarchi 
refers  the  whole  verse  to  \\\e  future,  instead  of  the 
past,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Ewald 
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also  te  adduced   to   show  that   the  victims   were 
fVaughfcJrvd  befoiefhe*  were  burnt. 

As  the  ace  nints  of  this  idol  and  Ins  worship 
hund  in  the  Old  Testament  are  very  scanty,  the 
more  detailed  nut  ices  which  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  give  of  the  Moody  rites  of  the  Phoenician 
colonies  acquire  jieculiar  value.  Miintcr  has 
collected  these  testimonies  with  great  complete- 
ness, in  his  lieligion  der  Kariha'jtr.  Many  of. 
these  notices,  however,  only  describe  late  develop- 
ments of  the  primitive  rites.  Thus  (he  descrip- 
tion of  the  image  of  Molech  as  a  brazen  statue, 
which  was  heated  red  hot,  and  in  the  outstretched 
arms  of  which  the  child  was  laid,  so  that  it  fell 
down  into  die  flaming  Furnace  beneath — an  ac- 
count which  is  first  found  in  Diodorus  Siculus, 
as  referring  to  the  Caithaginian  K/joj/oy,  but 
which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Jarcin  ami 
others — is  not  admiite.l  by  Movers  to  apply  to 
the  Molech  of  the  Old  Tes'ainent. 

The  connection  between  Molech  and  Baal — ihe 
very  name*,  as  meaning  '  kin/  and  '  lord,'  being 
almost  synonymous — is  seen  in  comparing  Jer. 
xxxii.  3d  with  xix.  5,  in  which  both  names  are 
used  as  if  they  weie  interchangeable,  and  in 
which  human  sacrifices  are  ascribed  to  both. 
Another  argument  might  be  drawn  from  Jer.  iii. 
21,  in  which  Ilabboskcth,  '  shame,'  is. said  to  hive 
devoured  their  (hicks  and  herds,  their  sons  and 
daughters.'  Now,  as  Bodtelh  is  found,  in  the 
nanie3  I*>h-boshefh  and  Jeiuhhesheth.  to  alternate 
with  Baal,  as  it'  it  was  only  a  contemptuous  per- 
version of  it,  it  would  appear  that  human  sacri- 
fices are  here  again  ascribed  to  Baal.  Further, 
whereas  Baal  is  the  chief  name  under  which  we 
find  the  principal  god  of  (he  Phoenicians  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  whereas  only  the  two  above 
cited  passages  muftion  (he  human  victims  of 
Ba»j,  it  in  rem. nk aide  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
a.fhois  give  abundant  testimony  to  the  human 
sacrifices  which  the  Phoenicians  and  their  colo- 
nies ottered  to  tlrerr  principal  god,  in  whom  the 
Classical  writers  have  almost  always  recognised 
their  own  k^/jvos  and  8a*  turn.     Thus  w e  aie  again 

nrouglit  to  the  difficulty,  alluded  to  above 
'.'Uai.],  of  reconciling  Molech  as  Saturn  with 
liii!  as  the  sun  and  Jupiter.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, mis  difficulty  i*  in  pa/1  crested  by  Odt  as- 
iDciation  of  classical  with  Semitic  mythohi 
When  regarded  apart  from  such  foreign  affini- 
ties, Ifolech  and  Baal  may  appear  as  the  per- 
sonifications of  tin-  two  powers  which  giwaud 
leatro]  I  ,'• .  which  early  religions  regarded  as 
not  Incompatible  phases  of  the  same  one  (rod  of 

iiatiue.        I.    \ 

MONKY.     "Hris  1. 1 m' is  used  to  denote  what- 

commodity  tne  inhabitants  of  any  country 

may  nave  agteed  led  to  receive  as 

foi   their    labour,  and    in    exchan    fl 

I'm   other  commodities.     Etymologists  differ  re- 
•  ting  i<-  derivation.     B  uteroue  <  nntends  that 

it    is  deri  <  I    ft   m  tn  ■  ■  <  ■ ,  because   the    stamp 

imnre  tod   on  n   indicates  it«  w*dghl 

fiii<  . 

and    9  Messrs.  .  Htal  if  originated   in 

i  In-  co  <  1 1  m -i  u,.  !■  ,  ,i  si  I  ii  liaving  been  first  coined 

tt  R <■  hi  | 

f)!tti  r  nt     c  mmoditim    hive    l..-.n     m.-.|     m 

isurwrs     u   I  <••   [»i  imil  j    in   sii 

Count  1 1"  •  who  h    iul«si«(    bj 

ehaae,  hk'i    as    the    ancient    UuMian* 
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greater  part  of  the  No^li  American  Indians, use  the 
skins  of  the  animals  killed  in  hunting  a*  money 
(Storch,  Traiie  d1  Economic  Politique,  tome  i.). 
In  a  pastoral  state  of  society  cattle  are  chiefly 
used  as  money.  Thus,  according  to  Homer,  the 
armour  of  Diomede  cost  nine  oxen,  and  that  of 
Glaucus  one  hundred  (/Had,  vi.  235).  The 
etymology  of  tite  Latin  word  /jeeunia,  signifying 
money,  and  of  all  its  derivatives,  affords  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  cattle  (pecus)  were  the  first 
money  of  the  Romans.  They  were  also  used  as 
money  by  the  Germans,  whose  laws  fix  the 
amount  of  penalties  for  particular  ofiences  to  be 
paid  in  cattle  (Storch.  Z.c.J.  In  agricultural  coun- 
tries corn  would  be  used  in  remote  ages  as  money, 
and  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  unusual  to 
stipulate  for  corn  rents  and  wages.  Various 
commodities  have  been  and  are  still  rsed  in 
different  countries.  Smith  mentions  sa'.t  as  the 
common  money  of  Abyssinia  (  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, i.  4).  A  species  oCcypt&a  called  tlie  cowree, 
gathered  on  the  shores  of  the  Maldive  Islands, 
and  of  which  G1UU  constitute  a  rupee,  is  used  in 
making  small  payments  throughout  India,  and 
is  tiie  only  money  of  certain  districts  in  Africa. 
Dried  fish  forms  the  money  of  Iceland  and  New- 
foundland ;  sugar  of  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands;  and  among  the  first  settlers  in  Aineiica 
coin  and  tobacco  were  used  as  money  (Holmes's 
American  Annals).  Smith  mention*  that,  at 
the  time  of  (he  publication  of  the  Wealth  of 
Aatio?is,  (here  was  a  village  in  Scotland  where  it 
was  customary  for  a  woikmau  to  cany  nails  as 
money  to  the  baker's  shop  or  the  alehouse  (i.  4). 
A  long  period  of  time  must  have  intervened 
between  (he  lirst  introduction  of  tite  precious 
metals  into  commerce,  and  (heir  becoming  gene- 
rally used  as  money.  The  peculiar  qualities 
which  so  eminently  fit  them  for  this  pur[>ose 
would  only  be  gradually  discovered.  They 
would  probably  I*  lirst  introduced  in  their  gross 
and  unpurilied  state.  A  sheep,  an  ox,  a  ceilaui 
quantity  of  corn,  or  any  other  aitcle,  would 
afterwards  be  bartered  or  exchanged  lor  i  e<  <  •>  i  f 
gold  of  silver  in  bars  or  ingots,  in  the  same  «.iy 
as  they  would  formeily  have  lieen  exchanged  for 
iron,  copper,  cloth,  or   an \  tiling    elsrt.       The  n .»•:- 

chants  would  soon  begin  to  estimate  tliest  presscff 

value,   and,    in    ellecting    exchanges,    x.oiihl    lirst 

stgree  upon  the  quality  of  the  metal  to  u«  given, 

and    then    the    quantity    which    u>    l     Messoi    had 
become  Uiund  to  pay  would  '•  lined  by 

weight.     Tois.  according  to  Ansioiie  and  Pliny, 

M  ,i>   the    maimer    in    which    ti.e    j  i.  . 
were  originally  exchanged   in  (■      ■•      ml  Italy. 
The  same  practiot  is  sidl  observed  in  diilerefit 
countneo.     In  many  parts  of  China  and  Abtfs- 
linia    (he    \al'.e   of    gold    and    iilv<  m  a\  * 

.'.nned  l.y  weight     Q       ■  '.  I)«  I  Oriytue  tLs 

Iron    was    the    first    n     | 

I  .  -,  and  copper  of  lo<    1. 

In  the  -.ii  red  vv  liluig-.  I  In  ;e  i.  Iiequin    mililii'tl 

of  gold,  silver,  and   brats,  turns  <  i    motley,  pur* 
<  h.i-es   made  with  money,  current    moj 

in  lies  .  i   .i   i ,  rtai  i   wei   lit,      i    ■•■•.. 

oi   Si  i  iptiue  ix  all  ssrtrrMStad  bj  w<  i.  lit.     *  Ai<r*- 

inil    to  Kphroti  li.'  he    htui 

<il    in   the  uodiriK  i  ',           .  lout 

hui idted  m  uii  t|>« 

1  •     .   him     I  I        I  i .  •  hsrsss   »'i 

J.u-        i  airied  iMu:k    into  1  .    \uouvy  <  in 
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full  weight'  which  they  had  found  in  their  sacks 
(Gen.  xiiit.  21).  Tlie  golden  earring  presented 
by  Abraham's  steward  to  Rehekah  weighed  half 
n  shekel,  and  the  t\i  bracelets  for  her  hands  were 
'ten  shekels  weight  of  gold'  (Gen.  xxiv.  22). 
In  paying  for  the  held  ot  Hanameel,  Jeremiah 
welched  him  the  money,  even  seventeen  shekels 
of  silver'  (Jer.  xxxii.  9).  Amos  represents  the 
merchants  of  Israel  as  4  falsifying  the  balances  by 
deceit'  (viii.  5).  The  shekel  and  the  talent  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  originally  fixed  and 
stamped  pieces  of  money,  but  simply  weights 
used  in  traffic.  Hence,  '  thou  shalt  not  have  in 
thy  bag  divers  weights,  a  great  and  a  small' 
(Deut.  xxv.  13).  It  was  customary  for  the  Jews 
to  have  scales  attached  to  their  girdles  for 
weighing  the  gold  an*!  silver  they  received;  but 
the  Canaan  it  es  carried  tliem  in'their  hand's. 

There  is  no  direct  allusion  in  the  sacred 
writings  to  coined  money  as  belonging  to -the 
Jewish  nation.  In  Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  Jacob  is  said 
to  have  bought  a  part  of  a  field  '  for  an  hundred 
pieces  of  money  ;'  and  the  friends  of  Job  are  said 
to  have  given  him  each  '  a  piece  of  money  '  (Job 
xlii.  11 ).  The  term  in  the  original  is  kesitoth,  and 
is  by  some  thought  to  denote  'sheep'  or  'lamb;' 
by  others  a  kind  of  money  having  the  impression 
of  a  sheep  or  lamb;  and  by  others  again  a  purse 
of  money.  The  most  correct  translation  may  be 
presumed  to  be  that  which  favours  the  idea  of  a 
piece  of  money  bearing  some  stamp  or  mark 
indicating  that  it  was  of  the  value  of  a  sheep  or 
lamb.  The  name  shekel,  first  used  to  indicate  a 
weight,  might  afterwards  be  applied  to  a  piece  of 
money.  According  to  Arhuthuot,  3000  of  these 
shekels  were  equal  to  a  talent.  Some  allegorical 
device  would  naturally  suggest  itself  as  the  most 
appropriate  for  being  in. pressed  upon  pieces  of 
gold  or  silver  of  a  given  weight  and  fineness; 
and  as  in  the  patriarchal  ages  property  consisted 
chiefly  of  flocks  and  herds,  no  better  emblem 
could  be  used  than  that  of  a  lamb,  with  which  it 
is  imagined  the  pieces  of  money  alluded  to  may 
have  been  impressed.  Maurice,  in  his  Antiqtiities 
of  India  (vol.  vii.),  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  earliest,  coins  were  stamped  with  the  figure  of 
an  ox  or  sheep.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a 
specimen  of  the  Original  Roman  As,  the  surface 
of  which  is  nearly  the  size  .of  a  brick,  with  the 
figure  of  a  bull  impressed  upon  it.    Other  devices 
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would  suggest  themselves  to  different  nations  as 
arising  out  of,  or  connected  with,  particular  places 
or  circumstances,  as  the  Babylonish  lion.  ./Egina's 
tortoise,  Bceotia's  shield,  the  lyre  of  Mytilene, 
the  wheat  of  Metapontum.  On  some  of  the 
reverses  c/  the  Rinnan  large  brass  may  be  de- 
•tipr.ered,  '  Valoui  standing  full  armed  :  Honour 
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robed  and  chapleted  :  Hapniness  crowned  with 
obliviscent  poppies  ;  Concord  with  extended  hand, 
and  the  horn  of  plenty  in  her  bosom  :  Hope 
tripping  lightly,  and  smiling  on  a  llower-bud : 
Peace  offering  the  olive-branch  :  Fortune  resting 
on  a  rudder  :  Military  Faith  stretching  forth  his 
consecrated  standard  :  Abundance  emptying  her 
cornucopia  :  Security  leaning  on  a  column  : 
•  Modesty  veiled  and  sitting;  Piety  taking  her 
gift  to  the  altar:  Fruitfulness  in  the  midst  of  her 
nurselings:  Equity  adjusting  her  scales  :  Victory 
with  wiifgs  and  coronal  and  trumpet:  Eternity 
holding  the  globe  and  risen  phoenix  ;  or  better, 
seated  on  a  starry  sphere:  Liberty  with  cap  and 
staff':  National  Prosperity  sailing  as  a  good  ship 
before  the  favouring  gale:  and  Public  Faith 
with  joined  hands  clasping  between  them  the 
palms  of  success,  and  the  caduceus  of  health' 
{Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lxxii.  p.  358).  Religion 
would  also  at  an  early  period  claim  to  be  distin- 
guished, and  accordingly  the  effigies  of  Juno. 
Diana,  Ceres,  Jove,  Hercules,  Apollo,  Bacchus," 
Pluto,  Neptune,  and  many  other  of  the  heathen 
deities  are  found  impressed  upon  the  early  coins. 
The  Jews,  however,  were  the  worshippers  of  the 
one  only  true  God  ;  idolatry  was  strictly  for- 
bidden in  their  law  ;  and  therefore  their  shekel 
never  bore  a  head,  but  was  impressed  simply  with 
the  almond  rod  and  the  pot  of  manna. 


404. 

The  first  Roman  coinage  took  place,  according 
to  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  3),  in  the  reign  of 
Servius  Tullius,  about  5")0  years  before  Christ ; 
but  it  was  not.  until  Alexander  of  Macedon  had 
subdued  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  Julius  Caesar 
had  .consolidated  the  Roman  empire,  that  the 
image  of  a  living  ruler  was  permitted  to  be 
stamped  upon  the  coins.  Previous  to  that  period 
heroes  and  deities  alone  gave  currency  to  the 
money  of  imperial  Rome. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  is  represented 
to  have  granted  to  Simon  Maccabaeus  the  pri- 
vilege of  coining  money  in  Judaea  (1  Mace,  x v.  6). 
This  is  considered  to  be  the  first  mention  of 
Hebrew  money,  properly  so  called.  It  consisted 
of  shekels  and  demi -shekels,  the  third  part  of  a 
shekel,  and  the  quarter  of  a  shekel,  of  silver. 

From  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  first 
struck  a  living  portrait  on  his  coins,  the  Roman 
coins  run  in  a  continued  succession  of  so-called 
Ca'sars,  their  queens  and  crown-princes,  from 
about  B.C.  48  down  to  Romulus  Aitgustulus,  em- 
peror of  the  West,  who  was  dethroned  by  Odoaoe" 
about  a.d.  475  (Quarterly  Revieic,  ut  supra). 

After  its  subjugation  by  Rome  much  foreign 
money  found  its  way  into  the  land  of  Judaea. 
The  piece  of  tribute  money,  or  coin  mentioned  in 
Luke  xx.  24,  as  presented  to  our  Saviour,  bore 
the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  and  it  is  reasorable   to  suppose  that  « 
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large    inantity  of  Roman  coins  was  at  that  time 
tn  circulation  throughout  Judaea, — G.  M.  B. 

MONEY  CHANGERS.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Volney  that  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  when 
any  considerable  payments  are  to  be  made,  an 
agent  of  exchange  is  sent  tor,  who  counts  paras  by 
thousands,  rejects  pieces  of  false  money,  and 
weighs  all  the  sequins  either  separately  or  together. 
It  has  hence  been  suggested  that  the  'current 
money  with  the  merchant,'  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16),  might  have  been  sncli  as  was 
approved  of  by  competent  judges  whose  business 
it  was  to  detect  fraudulent  money  if  offered  in 
payment.  The  Hebrew  word  iniD  socher,  sig- 
nifies one  who  goes  about  from  pi  ce  to  place, 
and  is  supposed  to  answer  <o  the  native  exchange- 
ageut  of  money-broker  of  the  East,  now  called 
shroff.  It  appears  that  there  were  bankers  or 
money-changers  in  Juihea,  who  made  a  trade  of 
receiving  money  in  deposit  and  paying  interest 
for  it  (Matt.  xxv.  27).  Some  of  them  had  even 
established  themselves  within  the  jaecinots  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  (xxi.  12),  where  they  were 
in  the  practice  of  exchanging  one  species  of  money 
for  another.  Persons  who  came  from  a  distance 
to  worship  at  Jerusalem  would  naturally  bring 
with  them  the  money  current  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  it  might  therefore  be  a  matter  of 
convenience  for  them  to  get  this  money  exchanged 
at  the  door  of  the  temple  for  that  which  was  cur- 
rent in  Jerusalem,  and  up>n  their  departure  to 
receive  again  that  species  of  money  which  circu- 
la'ed  in  the  districts  to  which  they  were  journey- 
ing. These  money-changers  would,  of  course, 
charge  a  commission  upon  all  their  transactions, 
but  from  the  observation  of  our  Saviour,  when  he 
overthrew  the  tables  of  those  in  the  temple,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  were  not  distinguished  for 
honesty  and  fair  dealing:  'It  is  written,  my 
house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer,  but  ye 
have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves  '  ,'ver.  13\ 

In  the  Life  of  Aratus,  by  Plutarch,  there  is 
mention  of  a  liauker  of  Sicyon.  a  city  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, who  lived  210  years  before  ('hii>f,  and 
whose  whole  business  consisted  in  exchanging  one 
specie-,  ol  money  for  another. — G.  M.  L>. 

MONTHS.  It  is  proposed  to  comprise,  under 
this  head,  some  observations  which    may  he   con- 

tklered  suhulemenfaty  to  the  articles  on  the  * 

late  months,  and  subordinate  to  that  on  the  year. 
Vr  this  end  it  is  expedient* to  distinguish  tlnee 
periods  in  the  Jewish  mode  of  deikrting  dates  by 
months:   tire  thst  extending  until  the  Babylonian 

captivity;  the  second  until  one  or  two  centimes 
aft.  i  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  ■ 
and  the  thir  I  from    the    adoption  ol*  the    calendar 

ofRahbi  Hilbl  the  y ounger  (i. i.  from  about 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era)  until  the 

present  time. 

hi  the  lint    period    the    month*    an*,    a*    a    rub-, 

mentioned  by  their  numerical  designation  only — 
as  '  the  first  month,4  '  the  second,1  ftc*    \\  t  have 
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*  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  P 
,,  occurs  in  Am  reran,  'in  the  month  ot 
AKih,'  «rhi<  h  are  found  in  the  Aothnrised  Version. 
Phis  It, however,  only  an  apparent  race]  lion,  si urr 
At>i/>  ii  nor  ihc  proper  name  of  the  month,  bat 
Means  earn  of    uni,  art  [uislies  thnt  mouth, 

•hie1)  is  elsrwl»ere  called  *  the  tirst,'  as  the  month 


no  explicit  indication  of  the  number  of  (lays  in  a 
month,  nor  of  the  number  of  months  in  a  year: 
the  27th  day  and  ,the  11th  month  being  re- 
spectively tNie  highest  mentioned  (Gen.  viii.  14; 
Deut.  i.  3);  unless  1  Kings  iv.  7  be  considered 
tc  prove  that  the  year  had  12  months.*  Never 
theless,  as  the  two  Hebrew  terms  for  month — 
E^in,  literally  ncio  moon,  thence  month,  from  a 
root  signifying  to  be  new ;  and  ("IT,  moon,  and 
thence  month — afford  some  proof  that  the  months 
were  measured  by  the  moon  (comp.  Ps.  civ.  lffY; 
and,  as  the  festivals  of  the  Mosaic  law  bore  a 
fixed  relation  to  certain  epochs  of  the  agricul- 
tural year,  which  were  fixed  by  nature,  there 
is  much  reason  to  conclude  that  the  year  had 
twelve  lunar  months,  and  that  it  must  have  been 
kept  parallel  with  the  sun  by  some  mode  of  intei- 
calation  adequate  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  one 
afterwards  employed. 

In  the  second  period,  we  find,  in  part,  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  previous  method,  with  somewhat 
more  definite  statements  (for  instance,  1  Chrbn. 
xxvii.  clearly  proves  that  the  year  had  twelve 
months),  and,  in  part,  the  adoption  of  new  names 
for  the  months  :  but  the  co-existence  of  both 
these  systems  is  not  easily  explained.  For. 
whereas  Zechariah,  Kzra.  Nehemiab.  and  Esther. 
introduce  the  seven  new  names — Shebat.  Chislev. 
Adar,  Nisan,  Klul,  Tebeth,  and  Sivan— all  the 
other  canonical  books  written  after  the  restoration 
do  nothing  more  than  enumerate  the  months, 
without  any  name,  in  the  order  of  their  succession. 
There  is,  moreover,  another  disciepaney  in  the 
ullage  of  the  writers  of  the  former  class,  inasmuch 
as,  while  they  all  generally  give  the  name  of  the 
month  together  with  its  ordinal  adjective,  Nehe- 
miab gives  the  naked  names  alone.  It  is  on  these 
discrepancies  that  Henley  and  Stem,  who  also 
give  a  minute  statement  of  the  particular  devia- 
tions, rest  one  external  suppoit  of  their  theory, 
that  these  names  of  the  months  are  not  Aramaic,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  but  Persian,  and  adopted 
during  the  Captivity — for  which  it  may  sulrice  to 
refer  to  their  Monatsnomcti  einigiT  alter  \'<>tktr. 
Perl  in.  183(>.  Although  only  the  al»o\  (-mentioned 
i -n  names  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  vet 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt   that  the  .lews  at    (hr 


of  ears,  in  re'eience  to  the  ripeness  of  the  corn 
(Sept.  fi\)v  tuv  vi<t*v\  \  ulir.  nunsis  timartitH 
fnu;nm).      The  only  remainini;  exceptions  in  the 

other  hooks  of  thi>  period   occm    exclusively   in 

I    Kiflgl  vi.  and  viii..  where  we   find    the   sec,  ml. 
eighth,  and  seventh  months  called    '/.n\  {In/,   aiai 
BtMoftitH,      In  this    riM',  two  circunistaiii  e>  mili- 
tate against  the  hypothesis  that  these  nasnes 
in  the  current  use  of  the  people:  the  one  being, 

that  tlo*  M  the  only  instance  of  their  llSC*]  til 
other    that    the  w  liter  has     ut    tiie    same    time    de 

seribed  the  three  by  the ei dec  of  then  at 

'  in    the    month    Z'V,    which     m    tl  •      - 
month,'    aVc.)    jii-t    a*    the    SStUctB  S)f   tlie    s, 

(  do   with    the   cossfeaaedly   foreign    names, 
Mien,  \c 
0  Some  I  from   " 

of  'I  oed    to  the    llood    I  (  ten     ^  11      I  1   .     v  in 

1,    II  ,   '.Sit    the    ancient    Hebrew    months    h»u 

90    di\«    each,    and     that     l.e    nutedihi. 
SFM  ■  Solar    year    of   ^t>.'>    d.i\«,    bkr   that     rt    tl.« 
Kvop'iuis.         (^See    VSSB      lU.  hlrti,    iMt     ('4 
p.  IW7> 
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which  the  following  is  a  table: 

Nisan,  Tishr?, 

lyar,  Marcheshvan, 

Sivan,  Chislev, 

Tammuz,  Tebeth, 

Ab,  Shebat, 

Elul.  Adar. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Old  Testament  con- 
tains no  indication  of  the  mode  of  intercalation, 
when  vet  it  is  certain  that  some  mode  must  have 


»«me  time   adopted   the  entire  twelve  names,  nf    not  be  on   that  day,  except  in  April  (Antiq.  u, 

14.6;  iii.  10.  5).  Michael  is  concludes  that' the. 
later  Jews  fell  into  this  departure  from  their  an- 
cient order,  either  through  some  mistake  in  the 
intercalation,  or  because  they  wished  to  imitate 
the  Romans,  whose  year  began  in  March,  ldeler 
says.  'So  much  is  certain,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  the  month  of  ears  cannot  have  com- 
menced before  the  first  days  of  our  April,  which 
was  rlien  the  period  or  the  vernal  equinox  (Hand- 
buck  der  Ckronologie,  i.  490).  As  Nnan  then 
began  wirh  the  new  moon  of  April,  we  have  a 
been  used  so  also  ,t  does  not  mention  by  what  scaje  for  fixillg  the  commencement  of  all  the 
method  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  other  months  with  reference  to  our  calendar  ;  and 
every  month  were  ascertained  m  either  of  these  we  must  according! v  date  their  commencement 
period*  According  to  the  Talmud  however,  it  0ne  whole  month  later  than  is  commonly  done : 
;s  certain  that,  in  the  second  period,  the  com-  allowing,  of  course,  for  the  circumstance  "thar,  as 
mencement  of  the  month l  was  dated  from  the  the  new  moon  varies  its  place  in  our  solar  months, 
tune  when  the  earliest. visible  "appearance  of  the  the  Jewish  months  will  almost  invariably  consist 
new  moon  was  announced  to  the  Sanhedrim  :.that,     0f  portions  of  two  of  ours. 

if  this  happened  on  the  30th  .lay  of  the  current  With  regard  to  the  third  period,  it  is  not  neces- 
month,  that  month  was  considered  to  have  ended  Siirv  to  say  more  here  than  that,  as  the  dispersion 
Oil  toe  preced.ng  29th  day,  and  was  called  dKfi-  0f<me  Jews  ren,lered  it  impossible  to  commnni- 
cient  (-1DH)  .  but,  if  no  announcement  was  made  0ate  the  intelligence  of  the  visible  appearance  of 
on  the  bOth  day,  that  day  was  reckoned  to  the  t},e  new  moon,  they  were  obliged  to  devise  a 
current  month,  which  was  in  that  case  called  full  systematic  calculation  of  the  duration  of  their 
(X/D).  and  the  ensuing  day  was  at  once  consi-  months;  but  that  they  retained  the  above-men- 
dered  to  be  the  first  of  the  next  month.  Further,  tioned  names  fir  the  months,  which  are  still  lunar 
as  the  cloudy  state  of  the  weather  sometimes  bin-  months,  of  the  mean  duration  of  29  davs,  12 
dered  the  actual  sight  of  the  new  mi  on,  it  was  an  hours,  44  seconds;  and  that  when  they  were  no 
established  rule  that  no  year  should  coufan  less  longer  able  to  regulate  the  epochs  of  their  festivals 
than  four,  and  more  than  eight,  lull  months.  It  hy  the  agricultural  year  of  Palestine,  they  came, 
is  generally  assumed,  although  without  express  f°r  some  such  reasons  as  those  assigned  bv  Mi- 
warrant,  that  the  commencement  of  the  month  chaelis,  to  place  every  month  earlier  by  one  lnna- 
was  determined  in  the  same  way  in  the  first  period  :  tion  than  it  had  been  in  the  first  two  periods,  sj 
but  it  is  very  probable,  and  the  Mosaic  festivals  d»at  their  Nism  now  most  ne.uly  coincided  with 
of  the  new  moon  seem  to  be  some  evidence  for  it.  March.  The  rabbinical  wideis,  therefore,  who 
This  is  a  fit  occasion  for  discussing  a  question  maintained  that  the  ancient  Nisan  likewise  began 
which,  equally  concerns  both  periods  : — with  with  the  new  moon  of  March,  \\  ere  mainly  led 
•  which  of  our  months,  namely,  did  the  first  month,  into  that  op' n  ion  by  the  practice  existing  in  their 
;  the  month  of  ears,' or   Nisan,  most   nearly  coin-     own  time. — J.  N. 

cide?  We  are  indebted  to  J.  1).  Michaelis  for  MOON.  The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
discovering  the  true  sta'e  of  this  ra>e,  after  the  was  among  the  earliest  corruptions  of  religion, 
rabbinical  writers  had  so  universally  established  which  would  naturally  take  its  rise  in  the  eastern 
an  erroneous  opinion  that  it  has  not  even  vefdis-  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  atmosphere  is  pure 
appeared  from  our  popular  books.  His  disserta-  and  transparent,  and  the  heavens  as  bright  as  they 
tion  '  l)e  Mensibus  Hebraeornm*  (in  his  Commen-  are  glowing.  In  these  countries  the  moon  is  of 
tatmnes  per  annus  1763-1708  oblatte,  Bremen,  exceeding  beauty.  If  the  sun  'rules  the  day,' 
1769,  p.  16)  proceeds  on  the  following  chief  argu-  the  moon  has  the  throne  of  night,  which,  if  less 
ments  :— That,  if  the  first  month  began  with  the  gorgeous  than  that  of  the  sun.  is  more  attractive, 
new  moon  of  March,  as  was  commonly  asserted,  because  of  a  less  oppressively  brilliant  light, 
t^e  climate  of  Palestine  would  not  in  that  while  her  retinue  of  surrounding  stars  seems  to 
month  jiermif  the  oblation  of  the  sheaf  of  barley,  give  a  sort  of  truth  to  her  regal  state,  ami  certainly 
which  is  ordered  on  the  second  day  of  the  Paschal  adds  not  inconsiderably  to  her  beauty.  The  moon 
Feast  ;  nor  could  the  harvest  lie  finished  before  the  was  therefore  worshipped  as  a  goddess  in  the  Kas„ 
Feit.sl  of  Weeks,  which  would  then  fall  jn  May  ;  at  a  very  early  period  ;  in  India  under  the  name 
nor  couhl  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  of  Maja ;  among  the  Assyrians  as  My  lit  fa;  with 
after  the  gathering  of  all  frirts,  accord  with  the  the  Phoenicians  she  was  termed  Astarfe  or  Aslv- 
•nonfh  of  September,  because  all  these  feasts  de-  teroth,  who  was  also  denominated  the  Syrian 
nend  on  certain  stages  in  the  agricultural  year,  mother.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  worshipped 
which,  as  he  shows  from  the  observations  of  tra-  her  as  Artemis  and  Diana.  Job  (xxxi.  26)  al- 
.  reJlers,  solely  coincide  with  the  states  of  vegeta-  ludes  to  the  power  of  the  moon  over  the  humai 
tion.  which  are  found,  in  that  climate,  in  the  soul  ;  *  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  siiined,  or  the 
mouths  of  April,  June,  and  October.  Secondly,  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath 
that  the  Syrian  calendar,  which  has  essentially  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed 
trre  same  names  for  the  months,  makes  its  Nisan  my  hand  :  this  also  were  an  iniquity,  for  I  should 
absolutely  parallel  with  our  April.  And,  lastly,  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above.'  There  is  tc 
cnat  Josephus.  in  one  place,  makes  Nisan  equi-  the  same  e fleet  a  remarkable  passage  in  JnliaD 
valent  to  the  Macedonian  month  Xanthicus;  and,  (Orat.  in  Salem,  p.  90)  :  '  From  my  childhood  1 
in  another,  mentions  that,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  was  filled  with  a  wonderful  love  for  the  rays  of 
«he  »u»i  was  in  the  sign  of  the  Ra  n — wh:/h  cou.'d.    that  goddess ;  and  when,  in  my  boyhood,  I  di- 
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rected  my  eyes  Ao  her  aefheiial  light,  I  was  quite 
beside  myself.  \\\  niglit  especially,  When  1  found 
myself  un<  lei  a  wide,  pure,  cloudless  sky,  I  forgot 
every  thing  else  under  her  influence,  and  was  absorb- 
ed in  the  beauties  of  heaven,  so  that  I  did  not  hear 
if  addressed,  nor  was  aware  of  what  I  did.  I  ap- 
peared solely  to  be  engaged  with  this  divinity,  so 
that  even  when  a  beardless  boy  I  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  stargazer.1 

Tiie  moon,  as  being  mistress  of  the  night,  may 
well  have  been  considered  as  the  lesser  of  the  t  ,vo 
great  lights  of  heaven  Gen.  i.  lb).  It  was  accord- 
ingly regarded  in  the  old  Syrian  superstition  as 
subject  to  the  sun's  influence,  which  was  worship- 
ped as  the  active  and  generative,  power  of  nature, 
while  the  moon  was  reverenced  as  the  passive  and 
producing  power.  The  moon,  accordingly,  was 
looked  upon  as  feminine.  Herein  Oriental  usage 
agrees  with  our  own.  But  this  usage  was  by  no 
means  universal.  The  gender  of  ?no7id  in  German 
is  an  exception  in  modern  days,  which  may  jus- 
tify the  inference  that  even  among  the  northern 
nations  the  moon  had  masculine  qualities  ascribed 
to  it.  The  Egyptians  represented  their  moon  as 
a  nude  deity,  Ihoth  ;  and  Wilkinson  (A/ic.  E'jypt. 
v.  5)  remarks  that  ■  the  same  custom  ut'  calling  it 
male  is  retained  in  the  East  to  the  present  day, 
while  the  sun  is  considered  feminine,  as  in  the 
language  of  the  Germans.  Ihoth,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Lunus,  the  moon,  has  sometimes  a  man's 
face,  with  the  ciescent  of  the  moon  upon  his  head 
supporting  a  disk.  Plutarch  says  the  Egyptians 
'cali  the  moon  the  mother  of  the  world,  and  bold 
it  to  be  of  both  sexes  :  female,  as  it  receives  the 
influence  of  the  sun;  male,  as  it  scatters  and  dis- 
perses through  the  air  the  principles  of  fecundity.' 
In  other  couutiies  also  the  moon  was  held  to  lie 
hermaphrodite.  Anotlier  pair  of  dissimilar  qua- 
lities w.is  ascribed  to  the  moon — the  destructive 
and  the  generative  faculty — whence  it  was  wor- 
shiped as  a  bad  as  well  as  a  good  power. 

Toe  epithet '  queen  of  heaven'  (Horace,  siderum 
regina)  appears  to  have  been  vety  common.  Nor 
was  if,  any  more  than  the  worship  of  tliv  moon, 
unknown  to  the  Je a >,  a>  may  le  seen  inaremaik- 
ab!e  passage  in  Jer  miali  (xliv.  17),  when'  the 
Israelites  (men  and  women,  the  latter  exert  most 
influence)  appear  given   over  to  this  species  of 

idolatry:     '  v\  «•    will     ceitaiuly    burn     incense   to 
the  (juren  of  hearc/i,  ami  pour  out  drink  -one/  ins}* 
unto  her,  as  we  liave  done,  we  and  our  fat!., 
for  then  had  we  plenty  of  \  ictuals,  and  wcie  well. 

and  saw  no  eviL  But  si  bee  »t  hit  off  to  bum 
incense  to  me  queen  of  heaven,  we  have  wanted 
all  things.'  Tjie  last  verse  of  the  passage  add9  to 
tl<<-   burnt- offer  iug*   and   drink- 

to    inn   lii|>    her'       VoWl    v«eie    also   m.nle    by  the 

Jews  to  the  moon,  which  ittperrtiti  n  required  ro 
be  fulli  led    ver.  "2">;.     Th#  ajipenl  made  in  this 

to  the  alleged  authority  of  the  ancient 
I     H  '•  -  •  ui  ii  ive  n  i  other  ground  than  such  a>> 

ilat<  i*  made  m  found  bj  n  ren  ng  to  the 
religious  observances  in  d*-  Jewish  etiureh  con* 

•   1   with  tltt    full    mOOt.         Ill    all    prnkib: 
In.  w  thrin    while 

they  put  forth  (Ins  plea,  llioi 

m  founded  the  new  moon  ceremonies 
with  tlieh  h.ved  idol  at  <  ^  hence  aii<r« 

a  justification  of  the  cotiduct  of  V  in  separat- 
ing, in  toe  mo* I  iharpaud  i  I  be  cus- 
toms, uiagr*  Slid  law*  of  his  peopls  'unii  those  Of 


the  idolaters  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  :  had 

he  not  done  so,  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  would  nave 
had  an  irresistible  attraction  for  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  a  nation  o>  monotlieists  would  not 
have  been  produced,  to  become  the  great  spiritual 
instructors  of  the  world. 

The  baneful  influence  of  the  moon  still  find* 
credence  in  the  East.  Moonlight  is  he'  .1  to  bed.  tti- 
mental  to  the  eyes.  In  Ps.  exxi.  6  we  read,  'The 
sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  bv 
night;'  so  that  the  impression  that  the  moon  may- 
do  injury  to  man  is  neither  partial  nor  vague. 
Rosenmuller  {Moryenland.  iv.  10^J  refers  this  to 
the  cold  of  night,  which,  he  says,  is  very  great  and 
sensible  in  the  East,  owing,  partly,  to  the  gieal 
heat  of  the  day.  If  this  extreme  (comparative 
cold  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  Oriental 
custom  of  sleeping  sub  divo,  out  of  doois.  .. 
belle  etoile,  on  the  flat  tool's  of  houses,  or  even  on 
the  ground,  without  m  all  cases  sufficient  precau- 
tionary measures  for  protecting  the  frame,  we 
see  no  difficulty  in  understanding  whence  arose 
the  evil  influence  ascribed  to  the  moon.  In  the 
East  Indies  similar  effects  result  from  similar 
self-exposure.  Shak-pere,  who  knew  eveivthiiig 
that  the  eye  and  tli£  heart  could  teach,  makes  re- 
ference in  two  pas-ages  to  this  evil  influence: — 

'the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 

Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  lheumatic  diseases  do  abound.' 

Mids.  .\.  D.  ii.  2. 
'  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon  ; 
She  comes  more  nearer  earth  than  she  was 

wont, 
And  makes  men  mad." — Othello,  v.  2. 

Unquestionably,  great  is  the  operation  of  the 
moon  on  all  the  higher  animals,  as  well  as  man. 
The  usages  of  language  attest  this,  pointing  nfes 
to  her  malign  effects;  thus  *  moon-stricken,'  'lu- 
natic.1 Daikness  seeoil  essential  to  sound  rep 
accordingly  men  sleep  uneasily  under  moondiirie; 
sometimes  they  awake  to  a  half  or  dream  v  . 
tciOttSfriesS;  tft  never  sink  into  that  entiie  self- 
oh  iv  ion  which  i>  necessary  t.oweet  and  refreshing 
slumber.  By  her  very  changes,  too,  the  union 
would  rouse  and  stimulate  the  minds  of  nru 
the  regularity  of  these  changes  would  soggeM  ai.o 
supply  the  earliest  rreasuie  ot  time;  the  coinci- 
tlenee  df  certain  events  with  oertaln  states  of  tii* 
planet,  would  make  tlie  liist  U>  re^-aided  as  ihe  <  on- 
sequem  c  of  the  !a>t  ;   hence  watchfui  on. 

winch  would  lead  to  honourable  observance,  and 
(Ids  feeling  is  worship  bugMI.  Even.it  the  i  i.  Moi 
hour,  how  much   aie   t    .  |    Hie  ueo 

held    fiy'the   vulgar   weathei -w  is.'    to   depend    <m 

f  the  u n.     The  n«  u  moan  i«  n     i .  •  <  i 

as  *}4-cially  atlSpicioUH,    Hot    (.nl\    t<>    im. 

sk  e~.    lot    to  -         fs\        Ami.  ,<s    ,.|    (,|d    1 1M 

inn  i  lun. u  space  wbm  fe  tune  of  terror    irnriiwsM 

•i  Eloral  .v    1  1 1  .  '..    .  i. 

of  heaven  had  mink  u  ■•>  1':   nerpim,  *  m  itrvts  ol 

hell,'  sn  still   the  d.nkli"  ks  «  liieli    intl     > 
the  d  if  old   to    U*    i«  turn  Ot    tU 

the    l.itlei     n,    („•    i,i,l    u     m  itl 

file HSU  ruble    fee'ini'S    Brwl     to    In' 

|    I  | 

indlli  I     .1 1  ><  I    <  lie.  I  till    e 

•    khtom  .uhI  pain  ,    im 
a       i   i. ..*>n  btcaftse  %.i oMmI 
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of  intense  interest  to  man.  In  some  respects 
its  claims  were  superior  to  those  of  the  sun, 
since  the  moon,  by  its  proximity,  by  its  variations, 
by  its  soft  light,  and  less  oppressive  beauty,  seems 
to  be  more  suited  to  the  mind,  the  disposition, 
and  the  lot  of  mortal  man,  and  may  well  have 
easily  won  its  way  to  his  heart  as  a  friend  faking 
part  in  the  fluctuations  and  diversities  of  our  hu-. 
man  condition.  Whence  it  came  to  pass  that  in 
days  of  ignorance  and  superstition  the  agency  of 
the  moon  was  sought  in  love  potions  and  other 
remedies  for  human  ills.  Dido  is  represented  by 
Virgil  (JEn.  iv.  512)  to  have  chosen  moonlight  for 
getting  the  herbs  requisite  to  recover  fur  her  the 
affection  of  ^neas  : — 

'ad  lunam  quaruntur 
Pubentes  herhae.' 
On  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  man,  see  Hayn, 
De  Planetar.  in  Corp.  hum.  Influxu ;  and 
Kietsehmar,  De  Astror.  in  Corp.  hum.  Imperio, 
Jena,  1820;  also  Came,  Leb.  und  Sitten  im 
Morgenl.  i.  73.— J.  R.  B. 

MOON,  NEW.     [Festivai.s.J 

MOR  ("TID),  sometimes  written  Mur,  is  the 
well  known  substance  myrrh,  which  the  ^Eolians 
called  /xvppa,  and  the  other  Greeks  orp.vpva.  The 
Greek  jxvppa  and  the  Latin  myrrha  are  no  doubt 

derived    from    the    Hebrew   mor,  or   Arabic    -* 

nwr,  though  some  of  the  ancients  traced  them  to 
the  mythological  Myrrha,  daughter  of  Cinyras, 
king  of  Cyprus,  who  fled  to  Arabia,  and  was 
changed  into  this  tree — 'dominae  nomina  gutta 
tenet '  (Ov.  Art.  Am.  i.  288).  Myrrh  is  the  exu- 
dation of  a  little  known  tree  found  in  Arabia, 
but  much  more  extensively  in  Abyssinia.  It 
formed  an  article  of  the  earliest  commerce,  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Jews,  as 
well  as  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  it  still  is  both 
in  the  East  and  in  Europe.  The  earliest  notice 
of  it  occurs  in  Exod.  xxx.  23,  'Take  thou  also 
unto  thee  principal  spices,  of  pure  myrrh  (mor- 
deror)  500  shekels.'  It  is  afterwards  mentioned 
in  Esther  ii.  12,  as  employed  in  the  purification 
of  women  ;  in  Ps  xlv.  8,  as  a  perfume,  'All  thy 
garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia;' 
also  in  several  passages  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
;  I  will  get  me  to  the  mountain  of  myrrh,  and 
to  the  hill  of  frankincense'  (iv.  6)  ;  '  My  hands 
dropped  with  myrrh,  and  my  fingers  with  siceet 
smelling  myrrh'  (v. .5);  so  in  ver.  13,  in  both 
which  passages  Rosenmuller  states  that  in  the 
original  it  is  stilicidious  or  projluent  myrrh. 
Under  its  Greek  name,  ojxvpva,  we  find  it  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  ii.  11,  among  the  gifts  presented 
by  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  to  the  infant  Jesus — 
v  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh.'  It  may 
be  remarked  as  worthy  of  notice,  that  myrrh  and 
frankincense  are  frequently  mentioned  together. 
In  Mark  xv.  23,  we  learn  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
'gave  him  (Jesus)  to  drink  wine  mingled  with 
myrrh;  but  he  received  it  not.'  The  Apostle 
John  (xix.  39)  says,  '  Then  came  also  Nico- 
demus,  and  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes 
TAhai-im],  about  an  hundred  pound  weight,' 
for  the  purpose  of  embalming  the  body  of  our 
Saviour. 

Though  myrrh  seems  to  have  been  known  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  must  consequently  have 
been  one  of  the  most  ancient  articles  of  com* 
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merce,  the  coun'ry  producing  it  long  remained 
unknown.  Herodotus  mentions  Arabia  as  the 
last  inhabited  country  towards  the  south  which 
produced  frankincense,  myrrh,  &c. ;  Hippocratei 
employed  it  as  a  medicine ;  Theophrastus  de- 
scribes it  as  being  produced  .  n  Southern  Arabia, 
about  Saba  and  Adramytta;  so  Pliny,  'Myrrha 
thuris  arboribus  per  mixta  in  Sabaeomm  sylvis 
nascitur;'  so  also  Dioscorides  and  several  other 
Greek  authors.  Rut  others  have  not  so  limited 
its  production.  Celsius  (llierobot.  i.  523)  says, 
'  (jigni  pel  hi  bent  in  Syria,  Gedrosia  (Arrian,  Ex- 
ped.  Al.  vi.  p.  421),  India,  ^Ethiopia,  Troglody- 
tica,  et  ^Egypto;  ubi  /3aA  dictam  fuisse  refert 
Plntarchus  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.  383  (Kircher, 
Prod.  Copt.  p.  175).'  The  fact  of  myrrh  being 
called  bal  among  the  Egyptians  is  extremely 
curious,  for  bol  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  uni- 
versally known  throughput  India  in  the  present 
day.  The  writer  learns  from  Professor  Wilson 
that  the  Sanscrit  name  is  bola,  which  occurs  in 
the  Ameera  Cosha,  that  is,  at  least  before  the 
Christian  era,  with  several  other  names  showing 
that  it  was  well  known.  But  from  the  time  of  the 
ancients  until  that  of  Belon  we  were  without  any 
positive  information  respecting  the  tree  yielding 
myrrh  :  he  supposed  it  to  be  produced  in  Syria, 
and  says,  that  nea'r  Rama  he  met  with  a  thorny 
shrub  with  leaves  resembling  acacia,  which  lie 
believed  to  be  that  producing  myrrh  (Mimosa 
agrestis,  Spr.).  S  milar  to  this  is  the  information 
of  the  Arabian  author  Abu'l  Fadli,  quoted  by 
Celsius,  who  says,  that  mur  is  the  Arabic  name 
of  a  thorny  tree  resembling  the  acacia,  from  which 
flows  a  white  juice,  which  thickens  and  becomes 
a  gum.  The  Persian  authors  referred  to  under 
Abattachim  state  that  myrrh  is  the  gum  of  a 
tree  common  in  the  Mughrub,.fhat  is,  the  West 
or  Africa,  in  Room  (a  general  name  for  the 
Turkish  empjre).  and  in  Socotra.  The  Arabian 
and  Persian  authors  probably  only  knew  it  as 
an  article  of  commerce:  it  certainly  is  not  pro- 
duced in  Socotra,  but  has  undoubtedly  long  been 
exported  from  Africa  into  Arabia.  We  were  in- 
formed by  the  captain  of  a  vessel  trading  with  the 
Red  Sea,  that  myrrh  is  always  to  be  obtained 
cheap  and  abundant  on  the  Soumalee  coast. 
Bruce  had  indeed  long  pieviously  stated  that 
myrrh  is  produced  in  the  country  behind  Azab, 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  recently  published  Travels  in 
Abyssinia  (i.  249),  mentions  that  '  Myrih  and 
mimosa  trees  abounded  in  this  place'  (Koranhe- 
dudah  in  Adal).  The  former  he  describes  as 
being  '  a  low,  thorny,  ragged-looking  tree,  with 
bright-green  trifoliolate  leaves;  the  gum  exudes 
from  cracks  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk  near  the 
root,  and  Hows  freely  upon  the  stones  immediately 
underneath.  Artificially  it  is  obtained  by  bruises 
made  with  stones.  The  natives  collect  it  prin- 
cipally in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August, 
but  it  is  to  be  found,  though  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, at.  other  times  of  the  year.  It  is  collected 
in  small  kid-skins,  and  taken  to  Errur.  whence 
the  Hurrah  merchants,  on  their  way  from  Shoa, 
convey  it  to  the  great  annual  maiket  at  Ber- 
berah,  from  whence  great  quantities  are  shipped 
for  India  and  Arabia.'  VVhen  the  Portuguese 
first  entered  these  seas,  gold  dust,  ivory,  myrrh, 
and  slaves  formed  the  staple  commerce  of  Adal. 
So  early  as  the  time  of  Arriau,  in  his  Periplui 
of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  we  find  myrrh  (ff/*J/p*«j 
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one  of  the  articles  of  export,  with  \lfravos.  or 
frankincense, '  from  the  coast  of  Adal,  styled 
Barbaria. 

The  Peri  pi  j  is  mentions  the  myrrh  of  this  coast 
as  the  finest  of  its  kind,  and  specifies  the  means  of 
conveying  it  to  Yemen,  or  Sabea.  There  the  first 
Greek  navigators  found  it,  and  through  their 
hands  it  was  conveyed  into  Europe  under  die 
name  of  Sabean  myrrh.  Though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  largest  quantity  of  myrrh  lias  always  been 
obtained  from  Africa — '  omnium  prima  est  quae 
Troglodytica  appellatur' — yet  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  some  is  also  procured  in  Arabia. 
Thi3  seems  to  be  proved  by  Ehrenberg  and 
Hemprich,  who  found  a  small  tree  in  Arabia 
near  Gison,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Felix,  off 
which  they  collected  pieces  of  myrrh,  which,  when 
brought  home  an  i  analysed,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  genuine.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
specimens  of  the  myrrh-plant  brought  by  Mr. 
Johnson  from  the  confines  of  Abyssinia  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  species.  This  is  the  Balsamodendron 
Myrrha  of  botanists,  and  which  we  here  figure 


4Qb.     [lUUnniodciKlrou  Myrrha.] 

Ron   Nees  ^  m  Esenbec)i\  plat€  of  Eiir.nl 
plant.     By  snni«-  it  i,  supposed  to  be  produced 
by    another  of    BaUamodeiulrun,    tie- 

Amyrit    kataf  of    Forskal,    which    differs    little 
from  A.  k&JcU 

eral    kinds  of  myrrh   were   known   to  the 
ancients,  and  are  described  by  Dioscorideb  under 

die  nan f  Stacts,  Gabireat  Troglodytica^  Kau- 

kali       ■'.  |        .  s    tl.r  Arab  nit 

il  \ .11  i«-ti.  i,  as   l  mur 

I  in  modern  oonv 
">•  ■!•  ■•  i"      mri  Curki  Indian  (bj rri, 

and   different    names  used   to  be,  ami   an  «till 
applied  in  r,  i,,yi i  i,  m\ nil  in 

tears,    in   sorts,  and    myrrh    iu    grains.     In 

Bible  au  il  kinds  "i"  myrrh  .1 noma 

lated,   i>  which    various   onitiium 

b»  in  entei  tain<  I,     Thus,  In    I  ..  the 

words  mo,  ,/■,,.,   i i . i \  ■  irlously  transluted 

myrrhii    piium,     data,    n,  i,ni,  \c. 


«it>  dheror,    in    Arabic,  according    to  Celaius, 

means  an  aromatic  powder,  and  mur  dhercrse,  in 
Arabic,  like  mor  deror  in  Hebrew,  signifies 
myrrheus  pidois.  This  may  be  the  coirect  mean- 
ing, but  it  is  curious  that  the  Arabians  should 
apply  the  term  Kusb-al  zurire  to  another  famed 
aromatic,  the  sweet  cane  of  Scripture.  Htmcc 
there  may  be  a  connection  between  these  similarly 
sounding  terms.  Rosenmuller  says.  <  Luther 
correctly  translates  the  Hebrew  expression,  which 
properly  denotes  spontaneously  projiuent.  myrrh.' 
The  same  kind  of  myrrh  is  in  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon (ch.  v.  13)  called  stilicidious  or  prqfiaent 
myrrh  {mor  obor).  usually  translated  myrrham 
electam  et  jwastantissimam,  trciiiscuntcm,  &c. 
(Cels.  I.  c.  p.  526)  Another  kind  of  myrrh  is 
said  to  be  indicated  by  the  word  Nataf  translated 
stacte,  which  occurs  in  Exod.  xxx.  2A  ;  but  on 
this  opinions  have  differed  [Natak]. 

Myrrh,  it  is  well  known,  was  celebrated  in  the 
most  ancient,  times  as  a  perfume,  and  a  funii- 
gator,  as  well  as  for  its  uses  in  medicine.  As 
several  kinds  were  included  under  the  name  of 
myrrh,  it  is  probable  that  some  may  have  pos- 
sessed more  aromatic  properties  than  others  :  hut 
the  tastes  and  the  customs  of  nations  vary  so 
much  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  estimate  correctly  what  was 
most  agreeable  to  t lie  nations  of  antiquity.  Myrrh 
was  burned  in  their  temples,  and  employed  in 
embalming  flie  bodies  of  the  dead.  Herodotus, 
speaking  of  the  practice  of  embalming  among  the 
Egyptians,  says,  'They  then  fill  the  body  with 
powder  of  pure  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  perfumes, 
except  frankincense'  (ii.  8(i).  It  was  offered  in 
presents,  as  natural  products  commonly  were  in 
those  days,  because  such  as  were  procured  from 
distant  countries  were  very  rare.  In  the  same 
way  we  often  hear  of  a  rare  animal  or  bird  being 
presented  to  royalty  even  iu  the  present  dav. 
The  ancients  prepared  a  wine  of  mi/nh.  and  also 
an  oil  of  myrrh,  and  it  formed  an  ingredient  in 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  compound  medi- 
cines, as  the  Thiriucd,  the  Mithndnta,  Mantis 
I)fi.  &c.  Even  iu  Kumpe  it  continued  to  recent 
times  to  enjoy  the  highest  medicinal  re|iuiatiau, 
as  it  does  in  the  East  in  the  present  dav.  It  is 
no  doubt  useful  as  a  moderately  stimulant  medi- 
cine ;  but  Vim  lb  Imont  was  extravagant  enough 
to  state  that  if  IS  calculated  lo  rendei  man  im- 
tnoital.  if  we  had  any  means  of  Jierfectly  dissoU  in_r 
it    iu  the    juices  of  the    body.        From  the  >eiisi  hie 

properties  of  tins  drug,  and  from  the  virtues  which 
ascribed  to  it,  we  may  satisfactorily  account 
tor  the  mention  i»f  il   iu  I 
Bcripture  which  have  been  quotecL-  .1.  1'.  K. 

MORDECA1  (N}"VMJ,  supposed  to  come  from 

the  Persian      S<)^<,  little  man,  mannikw  ,•  or, 

sjaoeeding  to  otheea,  from   the  idol  "i~P'- 

diuli,    thin    si 

The  la^i  suppcisitii  n   i>  not  un  ■  ng  th*t 

Dannl     Ii  I   .    '     •     (    '.  i   da  an     n  line    ol 

Sept.     M     ,  the    tilt 

Benjamin,   il<  fmm   m  I  vet 

transported  to  Babylon  with  Jeboiachiii    Ksth    u. 

1 1  •  ■  -v  I  ■  :  <dit 

of  t  n   empire,  and    i  ol    uudei    In*  care 

in*  niece  II  >  .<  .a,  otherwise   h*th<T,  «i  u>v  ihm 


wo 
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when  tl  e  far  est  damsels  of  the  land  were  gathered 
together,    that  from   an.ong   them   a   fitting  suc- 
cessor to  queen  Vasliti  might  he  selected  tor  king 
Ahasuerus.     Among  them  was  Esther,  and  on  her 
the  choice   fell  ;   wliile,  by  what  management  we 
\iiow  nut.  her  relationship  to  Mordecai,  and    her 
Jewish  descent,  remained  unknown  at  the  palace. 
The  uncle  lost    none    of   his   influence  over   the 
niece  by   oer  elevation,  although  the  seclusion  of 
the  royal   harem  excluded  him  from  direct   inter- 
course with  her.      He   seems  to  have   held  some 
office  ahout  the  court ;  fir  we  find   him  in  daily 
attendance   there,  and    it  appears   to  have    heen 
ihrough  this  employment  that,  lie  hecame  privy  to 
a  plot  of  two  of  the  chamberlains  against  tlfe  life 
of   the    king,    which     through    Esther    he    made 
known  to  the   monarch.      This  great  service  was 
however   suffered  to  pass  without    reward   at   the 
time.      On  the  rise  of  Haman  to  poaer  at  court, 
Mordecai  alone,  of  all  the  nohles  and  officers  who 
crowded    the  royal  gates,  refused  to  manifest  the 
customary  si<jns  of  homage  to  the  royal  favourite. 
It  would  he  too   much  to  attrihute  this  to  an  in- 
dependence of  spirit,   which,   however   usual   in 
Europe,  is  unknown  in  Eastern  courts.      Haman 
was  an  Amalekite;  and  Mordecai  hrooked  not  to 
how   himself  down  hefore  one  of  a  nation   which 
from  the  earliest  times  had  heen  the  most  devoted 
enemies  of  the  Jewish  ]>eople.     The  Orientals  are 
tenacious  of  the  outward  marks  of  respect,  which 
they  hold  to  he  due  to    the  position  they  occupy  ; 
and  the  erect  mien  of  Mordecai  among  the  bending 
couitiers  escaped  not  the  keen  eye  of  Haman.    He 
noticed  ii,  and  brooded  over  it  from  day  to  day  : 
lie  knew  well  the  cla^s  of  feelings   in  which   it 
originated,  and  —  remembering  the  eternal  enmity 
vowed    by  the  Israelites  against  his   people,  and 
how   often   their  conquering  sword    had  all    but 
swept  his  nation   liom  the  face  of  the  earth — he 
vowed    by    one    great   stroke    to    exterminate  the 
Hebrew  nation,   the  fate  of  which  he   believed  to 
be  in  his  hands.     The  temptation  was  great,  and 
to  his  ill-regulated  mind   ii  resistible.      He   there- 
fore procuied    the  well-known  and  bloody  decree 
fiom  the  king  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  empire  in  one  day.     When  this  decree 
became  known   to  Mordecai,  he  covered   himself 
with  sackcloth   and   ashes,   and  rent,  the  air  with 
his  cries.     This    being    made   known   to    Esther 
through  the  servants  ol  the  haiem,  who  now  knew 
of  their  relationship,   she  sent  Hatach,   one  of  ihe 
royal  eunuchs,  to  demand  the   cause  of  his  grief: 
through  that  faithful  servant   he  made   the   facts 
known  to  her,  urged  upon  her  the  duty  of  deliver- 
ing her  people,   and  encouraged  her   to  risk  the 
consequences   of  the   attempt.     She  was    found 
equal  to  the  occasion.     She  risked  her  life  by  en- 
tering the  royal    presence  uncalled,   and   having 
by  discreet   management   procured  a    favourable 
opportunity,    accused    Hainan   to    the    king     of 
plotting    to   destroy    her   and    her    people.     His 
doom  was  sealed  on  this  occasion  by  the  means 
which    in  his   agitation   he  took  to  avert   it;  and 
when  one  of  the  eunuchs   present   intimated  that 
th>s  man  had  prepared  a  gallows  fifty  cubits  high 
on  which  to  hang  Mordecai,  the  king  at  once  said, 
*  Hang  him  thereon.'      This  was,  in   fact,  a  great 
aggravation  ol   his  offence,  for  the  previous  night, 
the  king,  being   unable  to  sleep,  nad   commanded 
the  records  of  his   reign    to   be  lead   Lo  him  ;  and 
the  reauer  hid  providentially  turned  to  the  part  re- 


cording the  conspiracy  which  had  been  frustrate* 
through  Mordecai.  The  king  asked  what  had 
been  the  reward  of  this  mighty  service,  and  being 
answered  {  nothing,'  he  commanded  that  any  one 
who  happened  to  be  in  attendance without,  should 
be  called.  Haman  was  there,  having  come  for  the 
very  purpose  of  asking  the  king's  have  to  hang 
Mordecai  upon  the  gallows  he  hail  prepared,  and 
was  asked  what  should  be  done  to  the  man  whom 
the  king  delighted  to  honour  ?  Thinking  that  the 
king  could  delight  to  honour  no  one  but  himself, 
he  named  the  highest  and  most  public  honours  he 
could  conceive,  anil  received  from  the  monarch 
the  astounding  answer,  '  Make  haste,  and  do  even 
so  to  Mordecai  that  sitteth  in  the  king's  gate!" 
Then  was  Haman  constrained,  without  a  word,  and 
with  seeming  cheerfulness,  to  repair  to  the  man 
whom  he  hated  beyond  all  the  world,  to  invest 
him  with  the  royal  robes,  and  to  conduct  him  in 
magnificent  cavalcade  through  the  city,  pro- 
claiming, '  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man 
whom  the  king  delighted)  to  honour.'  After  this 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  sense  of  poetical 
justice  decided  the  perhaps  till  then  doubtful- 
course  of  the  king,  when  he  heaid  of  the  gallows 
which  Haman  had  prepared  for  the  man  by  whom 
"his  own  life  hail  been  preserved. 

Mordecai  was  invested  with  power  greater 
tljan  that  which  Haman  had  lost,  and  the  first 
use  he  made  of  it  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
neutralize  or  counteract  the  decree  obtained  bj 
Haman.  It  could  not  be  recalled,  as  the  kings 
of  Persia  had  no  power  to  rescind  a  decree  once 
issued ;  but  as  the  altered  wish  of  the  court 
was  known,  and  as  the  Jews  were  permitted  to 
stand  on  their  defence,  they  were  preserved  from 
the  intended  destruction,  ahjiough  much  bh>od 
was.  on  th^  appointed  day,  shed  even  in  the  royal 
city.*  The  Feast  of  Purim  was  instituted  in  me- 
mory of  this  deliverance,  and  is  celebrated  to  this 
day"(Esth.  ii.  5;  x.)  [Puhim]. 

A  Mordecai,  ^  who  returned  from  the  exile  with 
Zerubbabel,  is  mentioned  in  Ezra  ii.  2  and  Neh.  • 
\  ii.  7;   but  this  cannot  well  have  been  the  Mor- 
decai of  Esther,  as  some  have  supposed. 

MORI  AH  (nnb  ;  Sept.  'A/tupia),  one  of  the 
hills  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  the  temple  was 
built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  iii.  1).  The  name 
seldom  occurs,  being  usually  included  in  that  of 
Zion,  to  the  north  east  of  which  it  lay,  and  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  valley  of  Tyropceon 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  viii.  3-9)  [Jehusaj.km].  Thk 
Land  of  Mohiah,  whither  Abraham  went  to 
offer  up  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2).  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  denote  the  same  place,  and  may  at  least 
be  conceived  to  describe  the  surrounding  district. 
The  Jews  themselves  believe  that  the  altar  of 
bumf-oflerings  iri  trie  temple  stood  upon  the  very 
site  of  the  altar  on  which  the  patriarch  purposed 
to  sacrifice  his  son. 

MOSERAH,  MOSEROTH,  a  station  of  tire 
Israelites   near  Mount  Hor    (Num.   xxxiii.  30) 

[Wandering], 

MOSES  (H^'D;  jtofctift;  Months),  the  law- 
giver of  Israel,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
was  a  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed  (Exod.  yi. 
20).  According  to  Exod.  ii.  10,  the  name  HkJ'O 
means  drawn  out  of  water.  Even  ancient  writer! 
knew   that   the  correctness  of  this  interpretation 
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tot  .Id  be  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  Egyptian 
language  (com]).  Joseph.  Antlq.  it.  9.  6;  contra 
Jpionem,  i.  31;  Philo,  ii.  83.  &c.  ed.  fcl&ug.1). 
Tlie  name  contains  also   an  allusion  to  the  verb 

iTJ'ip,  extraxit,  he  extracted,  pulled  out.  Hence 
it  api>ears  that  H^'D  i3  a  significant  memorial 
of  the  marvellous  preservation  (if Moses  when  an 
infant,  in  spite  of  those  Pliaraonic  edicts  which 
were  promulgated  in  order  to  Jessen  the  number 
of  the  I-uaeliles.  It  was  the  intention  of  divine 
providence  that  the  great  and  wonderful  destiny 
of  ll»e  child  should  be  from  the  lirst  apparent  : 
ami  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  Moses  he  in- 
tended also  to  accomplish  for  the  whole  nation  of 
Israel. 

It  was  an  important  event  that  the  infant  biases, 
having  been  exposed  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
was  found  there  by  an  Egyptian  princess;  and 
that,  having  been  adopted  by  her,  he  thus  ob- 
tained an  education  at  the  royal  court  (Exod. 
ii.  1-10).  Having  been  taught  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians  (Acta  vii.  22;  com  p.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  ii.  9.  7),  the  natuial  gifts  of  Moses  were 
fully  developed,  and  he  thus  became  in  many 
respects  better  prepare*!  for  his  future  vocation. 

After  M.  ses  had  groan  up,  he  returned  to  his 
brethren,  and,  in  spite  of  the  degraded  state  of  his 
people,  manifested  a  sincere  attachment  to  them. 
He  felt  deep  compassion  for  their  sufferings,  and 
showed  Ins  indignation  against  their  oppressors  by 
slaving  an  Egyptian  whom  he  saw  ill  treating  an 
Israelite.  This  doubtful  act  became  by  Divine 
Providence  a  means  of  advancing  him  further  in 
his  preparation  for  Ins  future  voeati .>n,  by  in- 
ducing him  to  escape  into  the  Arabian  desert, 
where  he  abode  for  a  considerable  period  wiih  the 
Midianitish  prince,  Jcthio.  whose  daughter  Zij)- 
porah  he  married  (Kxod.  ii.  14, «qi).  Here,  in 
the  solitude  of  pastoral  life,  he  was  appointed  to 
lim  gradually  for  his  high  oiling,  before  he 
•was  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  sen!  back  among 
hi-  people,  in  older  to  achieve  their  deliverance 
from  Kgyptian  bondage. 

His  entry  upon  this  vocation  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of;i  mere  natural  resolution  of  Moses,  whose 
Constitutional  timidity  and  want  of  courage  ten- 
dered him  disinclined  for  such  an  undertaking. 
An  extr,ioidn;try  divine  o|  eralioti  was  required  to 
overcome  frit  disinclination,  t  )n  Moutft  II"iel> 
he  saw  a  burning  thoru-bush,  in  the  flame  of 
which  be  n  "t  t   <■  immediate  pre- 

tence Of  Deity,  a'd  a  divnie  admomtiou    induced 

him  to  resolve  up  n  the  d>  liveram  e  of  Ins  people. 
He  returned   into  Kgypt,  where  neither  the  dispi- 
rited state  of  I       I  tis.  nor  the  obstinate  op- 
position and  threat  i   Pliaraoh,  Were  now 
lo  i  ake  t  h<-  man  of  God. 
Suppoited  by  Ilia  brother  Aaron,  and  oommis- 
lioued  by  God  ;i*»  Ins  cbusen  instrument,  proving, 
i    marvellous  deeds,   in  the  midst  of 
heatlienrsm,  the  (iod  of  Israel  to  be  the  only  true 
Bod,  Moars  ;it    last   overcame  the  n  of 
th--  Kg)      r                riling  to  a  divme  decree, 
tie-  people  uf  the  Eoi.i  were  to  (put  I     yjit,  u   der 
the  command  "i  Mines    in  .i  triumphant  mshmer, 
The  punishmi          CGod  were  poured  down  upon 

the   ln.sl    If       .    .|''e     Ml     .ill      in  •  un- 

it •  in  !■  •       .     '  i  ..I  i    i'  lirstlxun,  .i>  a  mgn  tli.tt 

all    h.l  1    it.--,  i  I'     e    lul  lllld.ll.le    IIOW1 

pu.|fimi»m.  in  Iti    «>nllu  t  svitii   tne   tlwocra<  y,  wus 
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obliged  to  bow  before  the  apparently  weak  people 
of  the  Lord.  The  Egyptians  paid  tribute  to  the 
emigrating  Israelites  (Exod.  xii.  '6Jj,  who  set  cut 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  victory. 

The  enraged  king  vainly  endeavinred  Hj  de- 
stroy the  emigrants.  Moses,  Ihnily  relying  u}>on 
miraculous  help  from  t lie  Lord,  led  his  people 
through  the  Red  Sea  into  Aiabia.  while  the  host 
of   Phaiaoh  perished    in    its    waves    (Exod.   xii.- 

XV->. 

Alter  this  began  the  most  important  functions  of 

Moses  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  Isiaebtes.  \\  ho  weredes- 
tined  to  enter  into  Canaan  as  the  jieopleof  promise, 
upon  whom  tested  the  ancioit  b'e-sings  of  the  pa- 
triarchs. By  the  instiunientality  of  Moses  they 
v/eie  ai  pointed  to  enter  into  inl.mate  communion 
with  God 'through  a  sacied  covenant,  and  to  be 
firmly  bound  to  him  by  a  new  legislation.  Moses, 
having  victoiiously  repulsed  the  at!a<  k  of  the 
Amalekites,  marched  to  Mount  Siiiat,  where  he 
signally  punished  the  lie  ectiou  of  his  people, 
and  gave  them  the  law  as  a  testimony  of  divine 
jUstice  and  mercy.  From  M.  bill  Sin  i  they 
proceeded  northward  to  the  de-eit  of  Paian,  and 
sent  spies  to  explore  the  Land  of  Canaan  (Num. 
x.-\iii.).  On  this  occasion  broke  out  a  violent 
rebellion  against  the  lawgiver,  which  he,  how- 
ever, by  divine  assistance,  energetically  lenressed 
(Num.  xiv.-xvi.). 

The  Israelites  frequently  murmured,  and  were 
disobedient  during  about  forty  yeais.  In  a  part 
of  the  desert  of  Kadesh,  winch  was  called  Zin, 
near  the  boundaries  of  the  Edomites.  alter  the 
sister  of  Moses  had  died,  and  alter  even  the  new 
generation  had,  like  their  lather-:,  proved  SO  be 
obstinate  and  despi .nding.  Moses  fell  into  sin,  and 
mason  that  account  depiived  of  the  privilege  of 
introducing  the  people  into  Canaan.  He  was 
appointed  h)  lead  them  only  to  lia  b  undary  of 
(heir  country,  to  piepare  all  that  was  requisite 
for  theii  entry  into  the  land  W  pr«  mise.  tat  ad- 
monish them  ini]  lessively,  and  to  bless  them. 

If  was  accoiding  to  God's  appointment  thai 
the  new  generation  also,  to  uh.in  the  incupation 
of  the  count  iv  iiad  heen  promised,  should  arrive 
at  ti.e  r  goal  only  alter  bat  ing  vanquished  many 
obstacles.  Evi  n  befoie  they  liud  reached  the  real 
b   ouiiai  ies  of  Canaan   they   wen-   be* be   si.ljected 

to  a  heavy  and  purf\  ing  nial.     It  was  im)xjtlaaft 

that  a  man  In  e  Mum-  Was  at  the  lit-.nl  of  Israel 
iluiing  all  these  providential  dispens.it  ions.  His 
anlhoiiiy  was  a  poueilul  preservative  against 
daepOllileuOj    under  heavy  tr  aU. 

svaving  iii  vain  attempted  to  pass  through  the 
territory  of  the  Edomites,  the  people  inarched 
round  its  boundaries  b\  .i  circuitous  and  tedious 
route.    TwimowerfuM  kings  of  the  \  •  nun 

■ndOg,  were  vanquished.     Moses  lei  Hie  i  eople 
into   the  fields  i  f    Moh.li   i  I 
the    \eiy    thieshohl    of   C.inoin    (.\uui     w..  w 

The  oracles  of  Balaam    became,   by  the  instru- 
mentality of    Moses,  blessings   to    lii-   people. 
cause   l>v  them  thr\  weie  leiMieiid   ennscinw 
the  gteat  importance  of  liavmg  the  Lord  on  then 
-    ■ 

Muses    happily    everted    the    danger    whtesS 
threat «  .it-    Israel  ilea  on  I       part     I    M 
\  v  i    nrxiA     Hence  he  m  .is  raatih  d 

giailt    to     s,   i  lie   el      lb.       tl  .1  (  -.     ].  -li,  i     .  lit    duelling* 

titrable  Intel  of  eouiitr)  situ  tied  to  *Jie 
east  of  the  nur  Jordan     Nam    >  \»n  ),  and  Id 
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give  to  Us  people  a  foretaste  of  that  well-being 
which  was  in  store  for  them. 

Moses  made  excellent  preparations  for  the  con- 
quest and  distribution  of  the  whole  country, 
and  took  leave  of  his  people  with  powerful  ad- 
monitions and  impressive  benedictions,  transfer- 
ring his  government  to  the  hands  of  Joshua,  who 
was  not  unworthy  to  become  the  successor  of  so 
great  a  man.  With  a  longing  but  gratified  look, 
he  surveyed,  from  the  elevated  ground  on  the 
border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  beautiful  country 
destined  for  his  people. 

Moses  dieil  in  a  retired  spot  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  remained  vi- 
gorous in  mind  and  body  to  the  last.  His  body 
was  not  buried  in  the  promised  laud,  and  his 
grave  remained  unknown,  lest  it  should  become 
an  object  of  superstitious  and  idolatrous  worship. 
This  honour  was  due,  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
Lord,  who  had  manifested  himself  through  the 
whole  life  of  Moses.  Not  the  body,  but  the  word, 
of  Moses  was  permanently  to  abide  in  Israel. 
The  people  of  God  produced  no  prophet  greater 
than  Moses,  because  by  none  was  the  Lord  more 
glorified.  Among  all  the  men  of  God  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Moses  presents  the  most 
wonderful  and  imposing  aspect. 

The  Pentateuch  is  the  greatest,  monument  of 
Moses  as  an  author.  The  ninetieth  psalm  also 
seems  to  be  correctly  ascribed  to  him.  Some 
learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  but  their 
arguments.are  inconclusive  [Job]. 

Numerous  traditions,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, have  been  current  respecting  so  cele- 
brated a  persotnage.  Some'  of  these  were  known 
to  the  ancient  Jews,  but  most  of  them  occur  in 
later  rabbinical  writers  (comp.  Philo,  De  Vita 
Mosis.  c.  iii.  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  9,  sq.  ;  Barto- 
locci,  Bibliotlieca  Habbinica,  iv*.  115,  sq.). 

The  name  of  Moses  is  celebrated  among  the 
Arabs  also,  and  is  the  nucleus  of  a  mass  of  le- 
gends (comp.  Hottinger.  Historia  Orientalis,  p.  80, 
sq.).  The  Greek  and  Roman  classics  repeatedly 
mention  Moses,  but  their  accounts  contain  the 
authentic  Biblical  history  in  a  greatly  distorted 
form  (vid.  the  collection  of  Meier,  Judaica,  seu 
veterum  Scriptoram  profanorum  de  Rebus  Judai~ 
cis  FragnientO;  Jena?,  1832). 

Concerning  the  life  of  Moses,  compare  also 
Warburton,  On  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  ; 
Hess,  Geschichte  Mosis,  Zurich,  1778,  2  vols.; 
Niemever,   Charaktcristik   der  Bibel,    3rd   vol. 

H.  A.  C.  H. 

MOTH  (K'JJ)  occurs  in  Job  iv.  19;  xiii.  28; 
xxvii.  18;  Isa.  1.  9;  li.  8;  Hosea  v.  12;  Matt, 
vi.  19,  20;  Luke  xii.  33;  Ecclus.  xix.  3; 
xlii.  13  :  in  all  which  places  the  Sept.  and 
Greek  Testament  read  ar-fts,  and  the  Vulg. 
tinea..  In  Ps.  xxxix.  11.  fc^JJ,  Sept.  apaxvt\, 
Vulg.  aranea.  The  same  Hebrew  word  occurs 
in  the  phrase  '  moth-eaten,'  Job  xiii.  28  ;  Sept. 
<T7]T6Ppu}Tou,  comeditur  a  tineis ;  James  v. 
2.  arir6(ipa}Ta,  a  tineis  comesta.  The  word 
DD  occurs  once  in  Isa.  li.  8  ;  Sept.  0-77$,  Vulg. 
tinea.  There  is  no  biblical  insect  whose  identity 
is  better  ascertained.  The  following  is  the  chain 
of  evidence  through  which*  it  is  traced.  The 
word  (rrft.  adopted  by  the  Sept.,  unquestionably 
means  '  mot h  "  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  (who 
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Was  contemporary  with  the  translators  of  th* 
earliest  and  best  rendered  portions  of  the  Sept)} 
for  when  treating  of  the  generation  of  insects  he 
says  :  riverai  8e  kcu  &A.\a  foBdpia,  Ta  p.\v  *p 
epiois,  Ka\  oca  f'|  ep'uav  iariy,  olov  «  (njTej, 
01  ifxcpvovrai  /xaWov  br<Xv  Kovioprudrj  rj  ra  tpicu 
*■  Other  small  creatures  are  generated,  some  in 
wool,  and  in  such  substances  as  are  formed  from 
wool,  as  for  instance,  moths,  or  moth  worms, 
which  are  principally  prbduced  in  dusty  woollen 
substances:'  and,  again,  speaking  of  the  same 
insect,  yiverai  Se  iv  xiT^>VL  °  ctkccXtj^  ouros,  'thi* 
worm  or  insect  is  produced  in  garments.'  To 
the  same  effect,  Aristotle's  pupil,  Theophrastus, 
speaking  of  the  herb  iroXiov,  says,  tqvto  8e  koI 
irpbs  rovs  arjras-Tovs  £v  ^o^s  ifiarlots  ayaddv — 
'this  is  good  against  the  moths  in  clothes'  (Hist. 
Plant,  i.  16).  Menander,  educated  under  Theo* 
phrastus.  speaking  of  things  which  consume,  says, 
to  5'  1(x6ltiov  01  c^Tes,  '  moths  consume  clothes.' 
Then  with  regard  to  the  word  tinea,  adopted  by 
the  Vulg.,  Pliny  uses  it  in  translating  our  first 
quotation  from  Aristotle  ('pulvis  in  lanis  et  veste 
tineas  creat,'  Hist.  Nat.  xi.  41,  edit.  Harduin), 
and  elsewhere,  for  the  moth,  though  he  also  applies 
the  word  to  other  insects,  &c. ;  and  from  the  time 
of  Pliny  to  Aldrovandus,  this,  and  almost  all  the  . 
other  names  in  natural  history,  remained  the  same, 
and  were  retained  as  much  as  possible  by  Wil- 
lughby  and  Linnaeus.  The  latter,  under  the  order 
Lepidoptera,  genus  Phalaena,  gives  the  species  of 
moths,  Tinea  tapetzella,  T.  pellionella,  and 
T.  recurvaria  sarcitella,  as  peculiarly  destruc- 
tive to  woollen  clothes,  furs,  &c.  The  following 
allusions  to  the  moth  occur  in  Scripture; — to  its 
being  produced  in'  clothes :' for  from  garments 
coraieth  a  moth'  (Ecclus.  xlii.  13);  to  its  well- 
known  fragility:  'mortal  men  are  crushed  before 
the'moth  '  (Job  iv.  19),  literally  '  before  the  face 
of  the  moth,'  but  which  words  really  mean  '■like  as 

the  moth  is  crushed.'  The  Hebrew  word  *0s">, 
here  translated  'before,'  occurs  in  the  sense  of  at 
or  like  in  1  Sam.  i.  16  :  '  count  not  thine  handmaid 

(^^nTQ  ^th)  as  a  daughter  of  Belial ;'  lite- 
rally, 'before,  or  '  as  the  face  of:'  and  so  the  Sept. 
understood  our  passage,.  ai)rbs  rponov.  The 
Latin  phrase  ad  faciem  occurs  in  the  same  sense 
in  Plautus  (Cistell.  i.  1.  73)  :  '  ad  istam  faciem  est 
morbus  qui  me  macerat.'  Others  take  this  allu- 
sion to  the  motli  in  an  active  sense,  tln'is — 'as  a 
garment  is  consumed  by  the  moth  ;"  so  the  Vulg. 
a  tinea.  The  allusion  to  'the  house  of  the  moth' 
(Job  xx\ii.  IS)  seems  to  refer  plainly  to  the 
silky  spindle-shaped  case,  covered  with  detached 
hairs  and  particles  of  wool,  made  and  inhabited 
by  the  larva  of  the  Tinea  sarcitclla ;  or  to  the 
felted  case  or  tunnel  formed  by  the  larva  of  the 
Tinea  pellionella ;  or  to  the  arched  gallery  formed 
by  eating  through  wool  by  the  larva  of  the  Tinea 
tapetzella.  References  occur  to  the  destructive- 
ness  of  the  clothes-moth :  'as  a  garment  that  is 
moth-eaten1  (Job  xiii.  1.8);  'the  moth  shall  eat 
them  up'  (Isa.  1.  9);  'the  moth  shall  eat  them 
up  like  a  garment'  (li.  8) ;  'I  will  be  to  Ephraim 
as  a  moth,'  i.  e:  will  secretly  consume  him  (Hos. 
v.  12);  comp.  Matt.  vi.  19,  20;  Luke  xii.  33; 
James  v.  2,  metaphorically  :  and  Ecclus.  xix..  3 — 
'  Moths  and  worms  shall  have  him  that  cleavetb 
to  harlots,'  but  the  better  reading  is  aryanr),  '  rotten- 
ness.'    Since  the  'treasures'  of  the  Orientals,  ia 
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ancimt  times,  consisted  partly  of  'garments, 
both  „iew  and  old1  (Matt.  xiii.  j2 :  and  comp. 
Josh.  vii.  21  :  Judges  xiv.  12),  the  ravages  of 
Uae  clothes-moth  afforded  them  a  lively  emblem  of 
destruction.  Their  treasures  also  consisted  partly 
of  corn  laid  up  in  bains,  &c.  (Luke  xii.  18,  24); 
And  it  .ias  been  supposed  that  the  fiouxris,  trans- 
lated 'rust,'  joined  with  tlie  <tt)s  in  Matt.  vi.  19, 
20,  refers  also  to  some  species  of  moth,  &c, 
probably  in  the  larva  state,  which  destroys  corn. 
Kuinoel  says  the  *  curcnlio,  or  kornwurm,'  the 
larva  of  the  Tinea  granella,  is  injurious  to  corn. 
Compare  the  common  Roman  "phrase  blatta  et 
tinea.  Aquila  gives  fipcvcris  for  &>'jV  in  Jer.  1.  9  ; 
and  those  words,  '  Gods  which  cannot  save  them- 
selves from  moths,'  fipwuaTwv,  Ep.  of  Jit.  xii., 
may  be  another  instance.  Comp.  Mai.  hi.  11, 
Sept.  and  MS.  B.  in  margin,  and  Symmachus  in 
Isa.  v.  9.  The  word  DD  occurs,  as  well  as  the  word 
CJJ,  in  Isa.  li.  8  :  •  the  £>}7  shall  eat  them  up  like 
a  garment,  and  the  DD  shall  eat  them  like  wool,1 
Sept.  us  tpia  /3p(i)0r)<T€Tai  vnh  <ri]r6s  (comp.  the 
first  quotation  from  Aristotle),  where  the  similarity 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Ciieek  word  is  sti iking. 
If  two  species  of  moth  be  here  alluded  to,  may  not 
the  DD  be  the  distinctive  name  for  the  Tinea 
tapetzella,    which    is     peculiarly    destructive     to 

'*  wool  V  The  Sept.  also  gives  arjj  for  2p~\,  Prov. 
xiv.  3D,  and  for  pin,  Micah  vii.  4.  Moths,  like 
fleas,  <tc,  amid  other  more  immediate  pur- 
poses of  their  existence,  incidentally  serve  as  a 
Stimulus  to  human  industry  and  cleanliness; 
for,  by  a  remarkable  discrimi nation  in  her  in- 
stinct, the  pattut  moth  never  dej>osits  In  r  eggs  in 
iMiments  frequently  overlooked  or  kept  clean. 
Indeed,  the  most  .remarkable  of  all  proofs  of 
animal  intelligence,  is  to  be  found  in  the  larva  of 
the  water-moth,  which  get  into  straws,  and  adjust 
the  weight  of  their  case  so  that  it  can  always  float: 
when  too  heavy  they  add  a  piece  of  straw  or  wood, 
and  when  too  light  a  bit  of  gravel  (Transactions 

.of  tJie  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i. 
p  42).— J.  K.  D. 

MOTHER.  The  Hebrew  word  for  mother 
w  DS  am,  and  is  regarded  by  the  lexicographers 
as  a  primitive,  imitating  the  earliest  lisping  of 
an  infant:  they  compare  it  with  the  (iieek 
ixdp.ua.  uduut),  uaia  ;  Sansciit,  mi'i,  antbu  ;  Copt., 
/nun;  Hii-lidi  and  French,  mania;  German, 
am  mi'  (ilui  se  ,,  \c. 

The   oulin.uv   applications  of  the  woid   require 

no  illustration ;  but   the  following  points  of  He* 

blev.  n  >  V  bfl  -'(.tired.      W  hell  lie     la'hel  had 

n ■    th, in    one    uil'e,  utfl   SOU  H»W  to  ImsV  Con- 

linid  the  title  of  '  mother1    to    llil    real   mother,  by 

whieh  lie  distinguished   her  from  rtie  otlM  w 
uf  li  1 1,  hi  g  i  i.e  source  of  Joseph's  \ 

I  .ii  interest  in  Benjamin  is  indicated  in  (*en. 
xlin  39,  by  hn  being  '  kits  mothers  son*'  The 
other  inetliien  were  the  nous  of  his  father  by  other 
war.       .\ .    erthelesa,  when  ihis  n  was  not 

i  .,  the  step  nii.tiier  was  sometimes  styled 

mother •     T        Is,         Gen.  xxxvii.  10)  epeake  of 

I  '  li  »    mother,  for  Inn  real   mother  had 

Long  been  dead.  The  step  mother  was  howevi  i  ■ 

prop  i  ■   disiii    o     .  .  I  imiji  | lie  won  rr  by 

the     i.. i  .rher»    \»ife'      DN   H'J'N  The 

word    '  ui>  ■    •!  '  .    like    fall  '  I.    I  I 

sistrr,    en  |i     \'  i.N    (lie    Hebrews    in  a  some 

wider  srius  llaui  is  usual  with   us.     It  it  usid  of 
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a  grandmother  (1  Kings  xv.  10),  and  even  of  any 
female  ancestor  (Gen.  iii.  "20)  ;  of  a  benefactress 
(Judg.  v.  7),  and  as  expressing  intimate  relation- 
ship (Job  xvii.  11).  In  Hebrew,  as  in  Englisli, 
a  nation  is  considered  as  a  mother,  and  indivi- 
duals as  her  children  (I-a.  1.  1  ;  Jer.  1.  12;  Ezek. 
xix.  2:  Hi  s.  ii.  4  ;  iv.  5);  so  our  '  mother-coun- 
try,' which  is  quite  as  good  as  '  father-land,' 
which  we  seem  beginning  to  copy  from  the  Ger- 
mans. Large  and  important  citiis  are  also 
called  mothers,  i.  e.  '  mother-cities,"  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dependent  towns  and  villages  (2  Sam. 
xx.  19),  or  even  to  the  inhabitants,  who  Are  called 
her  children  (Isa.  iii.  12;  xlix.  23).  *  The 
porting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  two  ways' 
(Ezek.  xi.  21)  is  in  the.  Hebrew  '  the  mother  of 
the  way,"  because  out  of  it  the  two  ways  aiise  as 
daughters.  In  Job  i.  21,  the  eaith  is  indicated 
as  the  common  '  mother  to  whose  bosom  all  man- 
kind must  return.1  So  Chaucer — 
'  And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  roodres  gate, 
I  knocke  with  my  staf  erlich  and  late, 
And  say  to  bite,  "  Leve,  mother,  let  me  in.M  1 
The  particulars  relating  to  the  position  which 
a  mother  occupied  among  the  Jews,  are  involved 
in  other  relations,  which  aie  referred  to  the  ge- 
neral head  Woman. 

'  MOUNTAINS.  The  mountains  mentioned 
in  Scripture  ate  noticed  under  their  different 
names,  and  a  geneial  statement  with  refeience  to 
the  mountains  of  Palestine  is  given  under  that 
head.  We  have  therefore  in  this  place  otdy  to 
notice  more  fully  some  remaikable  symbolical  or 
figurative  uses  of  the  word  in  the  Hible. 

In  Sciipture  the  governing  pait  of  the  body 
politic  appears  under  symbols  of  different  kinds. 
If  the  allegory  or  figurative  representation  is 
taken  from  the  heavens,  the  luminaries  denote  the 
governing  body;  if  from  an  animal,  the  head  or 
boms;  if  from  the  earth,  a  mount. lin  or  fortress  ; 
and  in  this  case  the  capital  city  or  resilience  of  the 
governor  is  taken  for  the  supieme  power.  These 
mutually  illustrate  each  other.  For  a  capital 
city  is  the  head  of  the  political  body  :  the  head 
of  an  ox. is  the  fortress  of  the  animal  ;  mountains 
aie  the  natuial  forties  8S  i  I  the  e.uth  ;  and  theie- 
fore  a  nsrtresa  Ol  Capital  city,  though  seated  in  a 
plain,  may  be  tailed  a  mountain.  Thus  the  woids 
bead,  mountain,  lull,  city.  horn,  and  kin;.-,  aie  used 
in  a  uiannei  as  synonymous  terms  to  signify  a 
kingdom,  monarchy, or  republic,  united  undei  one 
government,  only  with  this  difference,  lhat  it  is  to 
be  undi  rati  od  in  different  .  for  the  term 

head  represents  it  in  reeiiect  of  the  capital  i 
mountain  or  lull  in  respect  of  the  strength  <>i  the 
ineiiu:  ulis.  which  gives  law  to,  "\e,  and 

commands  the  adjacent    teiii'mv.      When   D,l\  ul 

•  Lord,  by  my  lavour  tlmu  host  made  my 
mountain  \o  stand  strung      l  t  sn<  oM 

t«.  express  I  lie  stability  of  li  i  k  n  .•;•  m« 

It  i-  according  t.>  tin  e  idetu  thai  the  kit 
of  the  Mi  desci  ibed  undi  un  of  a 

Mountain    Isa   ii.  2  j  \  i.  \) \  1  Ism,  I  itjsj 

nnh  1 1  sal  it]  I  of  all  nal 

.ii.il   i . y  its  tilling  l    •   ii 

mountains    in    tne    A  j  i  .in* 

Isa  subverted  tu  audit  mow    mr  iIm  Mss> 
si.ili'  ■  .   I  |  ,    \\  .    2'    . 

The  ChaldsMn  monarch)  i«  d«  iibssj  as  • 
mountain  in  Jotr.  li.  -  I   tkw 

i  d,u»trutes   the    idtn   by  substituting  Ujs 
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word  *  fortress '  in  ihe  former  text.  In  tin's  view, 
then,  a  mountain  is  the  symbol  of  a  kingdom, 
or  of  a  capital  city  with  its  domains,  or  of  a  king, 
which  is  the  same. 

Mountains  are  frequently  used  to  signify  places 
of  strength,  of  what  kind  soever,  and  to  whatsoever 
use  applied   (Jer.  iii.  23). 

Eminences  were  very  commonly  chosen  for  the 
sites  of  Pagan  temples  :  these  became  places  of 
asylum,  and  were  looked  upon  as  the  fortresses 
and  defenders  of  the  worshippers,  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  the  false  deities  in  them.  On 
This  account  mountains  were  the  strongholds  of 
Paganism,  and  therefore  in  several  parts  of  Scrip- 
lure  they  signify  idolatrous  temples  and  places  of 
worship  (Jer.  ii.  23;  Ezek.  vi.  2-b;  Mic.  iv.  1  ; 
com  p.  Dent.  xii.  2;  Jer.  ii.  20;  iii.  16;  Ezek. 
vi.  3).  See  Wemvss's  Clavis  Symbolica,  pp. 
309  316. 

MOURNING.  This  head  embraces  both  the 
ont.vaid  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  dead,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scriptures,  and  those  expressions 
which  were  intended  to  exhibit  repentance,  &c. 
These  subjects  will  be  pursued  according  te 
Townsend's  chronological  arrangement,  and  sinco 
they  nearly  approximate,  will  be  pursued  together. 
Assuming  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement,  tiie 
eailiest  reference  to  any  kind  of  mourning  is  that 
of  Job  (b.c  2130),  who  being  informed  of  the  de- 
struction of  his  children  as  the  climax  of  his 
calamities,  'arose,  rent  his  mantle,  shaved  his 
head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ground  and  wor- 
shijfped'  (Job  i.  20),  uttered  sentiments  of  sub- 
mission (ver.  21).  and  sat  down  among  the  ashes 
(ch.  ii.  8).  His  friends  came  to  him  by  an  ap- 
pointment among  themselves  to  mourn  with  him 
and  comfort  him  (ver.  11);  they  lift  up  their  voices 
and  wept  upon  a  view  of  his  altered  appearance; 
they  rent  every  man  his  mantle  and  sprinkled 
dust  upon  their  heads  towards  heaven  (ver.  12), 
and  sat  down  with  him  on  the  ground  seven  days 
and  seven  nights,  waiting  till  his  grief  should 
subside  before  they  commenced  their  office  as 
mourners.  Job  then  bewails  aloud  his  unhappy 
condition  (ch.  iii.).  In  ch  xvi.  15,  16,  reference 
is  made  to  the  customs  of  sewing  sackcloth  upon 
ihe  skin,  defiling  the  head  with  dust,  and  sufi'er- 
ing  the  face  to  be  begrimed  with  weeping.  Cla- 
mour in  grief  is  referred  to  (xix.  7  ;  xx.  28)  : 
it  is  considered  a  wicked  man's  portion  that  his 
widows  shall  not  wee])  at  his  death  (xxvii.  15). 
Upon  Job's  recovery  from  his  afflictions  all  his 
relatives  and  acquaintances  bemoan  and  comfort 
him  concerning  his  past  sufferings;  which  seems 
to  have  bteefi  a  kind  of  congratulatory  mourning, 
indulged  in  order  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of 
prosperity  by  recalling  associations  of  adversity 
(ch.  xlii.  11).  Indeed,  the  expressions  of  affec- 
tionate joy  and  grief  nearly  coincide.  Joseph  fell 
upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck  and  wept  (Gen. 
xiv.  11  ;  comp.  Acts  xx.  37,  38,  and  Gen.  1.  1). 
However  it  ig  to  be  accounted  for,  in  the  course 
of  the  boos  of  *  ob  nearly  all  the  chief  character- 
istics of  eastern  mourning  are  introduced.  This 
will  appear  as  we  proceed.  The  next  instance  is 
that  of  Abraham,  who  came  to  mourn  and  weep 
for  Sarah  (b.c.  1871).  words  which  denote  a  formal 
mourning  (Gen.  xxiii.  2).  Days  of  mourning 
are  referred  to  in  regard  to  the  expected  deatli  of 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxvii.  4 1 )  These  appear.generally  to 
kav£  consisted  of  seven,  as  for  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxxi. 


13;  for  Judith  xvi.  24;  comp.  Ecclus.  xxii.  12). 
Weeping  appears  (b.c.  1729),  either  as  one  chief 
expression  of  mourning,  or  as  the  general  name 
for  it.  Hence  when  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nurse, 
was  buried  at  Bethel  under  an  oak,  at  this  period, 
the  tree  was  called  Allon-bachuih,  the  oak  of 
weeping  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  The  children  of  Israel 
were  heard  to  weep  by  Moses  throughout  their 
families,  every  man  in  the  door  of  his  tent  (Num. 
xi.  10;  comp.  xiv.  1;  xxv.6).  So  numerous  are 
the  references  to  tears  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  give 
the  impression  that,  the  Orientals  had  them  nearly 
at  command  (comp.  Ps.  vi.  6).  The  woman 
washed  our  Lords  feet  with  tears  (Luke  vii.  38  ; 
comp.  Ecclus.  xxviii.  17).  Weeping,  with  lifting 
up  of  the  voice,  occurs  in  Ruth  i.  9  ;  1  Sam.  ii. 
4  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  31  ;  xiii.  36).  Their  exciteahle- 
ness  appears  otherwise;  they  shout  for  joy  and 
howl  for  grief,  even  ihe  ministers  of  the  aitar 
(Joel  i.  13;  Micah  i.  8,  &c).  Reuben  rent  his 
clothes  upon  finding  Joseph  gone  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
29),  and  uttered  lamentations  (ver.  30).  Jacob 
rends  his  clothes  and  puts  sackcloth  upon  his 
loins,  and  mouins  for  his  son  many  days;  his  sons 
and  his  daughters  rise  up  to  comfort  him,  and  he 
gives  utterance  to  his  grief;  '  thus  his  lather  wept 
for  him'  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34,  35).  Joseph's  brothers 
rend  their  clothes  (Gen.  xliv.  13);  and  this  act, 
as  expressive  of  grief  or  horror,  occurs  in  multi- 
tudes of  passages  down  to  the  last  age  of  the 
Jewish  empire  (Acts  xiv.  14).  Scarcely  less 
numerous  are  the  references  to  sackcloth  on  tht 
loins  as  an  expression  of  mourning ;  we  have  even 
lying  in  sackcloth  (1  Kings  xxi.  27),  and  sack- 
cloth upon  both  man  and  beast  at  Nineveh 
(Jonah  iii.  8).  Joseph's  brethren  fell  to  the 
ground  before  him  in  token  of  grief  (Gen.  xliv. 
1  i) ;  and  this,  or  lying,  or  sitting  on  the  ground, 
was  a  common  token  of  mourning  (comp.  Ps. 
xxxv.  14;  1  Sam.  xxv.  24  ;  lsa.  iii.26;  xl vii.  1; 
Ezek.  xxvi.  In,  &c).  The  next  incident  in  the 
history  of  ihe  subject  is  the  mourning  for  Jacob 
by  the  Egyptians,  which  was  conducted,  no  doubt, 
by  professional  mourners  during  threescore  and 
ten  days  (Gen.  1.  3),  called  the  days  of  mourn- 
ing (ver.  4),  though  most  likely  that  compulation 
includes  the  process  of  embalming  (Wilkinson's 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Eyuptians, 
v.  431,  459).  It  seems  to  have  amounted  to 
royal  mourning,  doubtless  out  of  regard,  to  Jo- 
seph. Herodotus  states  that  the  Egyptians 
mourned  for  a  king  seventy-two  days.  The 
mourning  for  Joseph's  father  was  renewed  by  Jo- 
seph's command,  with  a  very  great  and  sore 
lamentation,  upon  the  funeral  cavalcade  having 
arrived  in  Canaan,  and  continued  seven  days 
(ver.  10).  The  vehemency  of  that  mourning 
seems  to  have  surprised  even  the  Canaanites,  who 
in  consequence  named  the  place  where  it  was 
held  Abel-niizraim,  or  the  mourning  of  the 
Egyptians  (ver.  11).  We  learn  from  Diodorus 
that  at  the  death  of  a  king  the  Egyptian  people  tore 
their  garments,  every  temple  was  closed,  sacrifices 
were  forbidden,  and  no  festivals  celebrated.  A 
procession  of  two  or  three  hundred  persons  wan- 
deied  through  the  streets,  throwing  dust  and  mrnf 
upon  their  heads,  and  twice  every  day  sung  a 
funeral  dirge  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
mean  time  the  people  abstained  from  baths,  oint- 
ments, every  luxury,  and  e'en  wheaten  br<»ad 
(i.  72,  91).     Tie  Egyptians  have  ever  been  »■ 
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ttowned  Tor  the  vociferation  Jpf  their  grief;  'there 
was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt  at  the  death  of  toe  fust 
born'    ( K\;id.  xii.  30).      When    llie    children    of 
Israel  (u.c.  1  191)  mourned  under  the  threat  of  the 
divine  displeasure,  they  did  not  put  on  their  orna- 
ments (Kxod,  xxxiii.  4  ;   conip.  Joel  ii.  \6  ;   Ezek. 
xxiv.  1*)).      At    the  giving  of  the  law  the    modes 
of  mourning   were    regulated    hy   several    enact- 
ments.     It  was  forbidden    the  Jews  to  make  rut- 
tings   in    their   (lesh    for    the  dead  (Lev.  xix.  28). 
The  ancient   Egyptians,  according   to  Herodotus, 
d;d  nut  cut  themselves  (ii.  Gl);   it  was   a  Syrian 
custom,    as    appears    from    the   votaries   of    Uaal 
/1  Kings  x <ri ii.  23):  nor  were  the   Jews  allowed 
to  make   any  hahlness   between  their  eyes  for  the 
dead  (Deut.  xiv.  1).     The   priests  were  forbidden 
to  uncover    the  head   in    mourning  (Lev.  x.  6),  or 
to  rend  then  clodies,  or  to  contract  tlie  ceremonial 
defilement  involved    ill  mourning  except  for  their 
nearest    kindred   (Lev.  xxi.  1,4);   hut    the   high- 
priest  was  entirely  forbidden  to  do  so  even  for  his 
fatlrvr  or  his  mother  (ver.  1 1).  and  so  was  the  Na- 
zarite  (Num.  vi.  7).    These  prohibitions  respecting 
the  head  and  the  beard  (Lev.  xix.  27)  seem  to  have 
been  restricted  to  funeral  occasions,  ,.s  the  customs 
referred  to  were   lawfully  practised  on  other  sor- 
rowful events  (c>mp.  Ezra  ix.  3;  Job  i.  20;   Isa. 
xxii.  12;  Jer.  vii.  29:   Micah  i.  10).       Even  the 
food  eaten    by  mourners  was    considered   unclean 
(comp.    Deut.  xxvi.    14,  with    IIos.   ix.  4;   Ezek. 
xxiv.  17).     The  Jews  were  commanded   to  allliet 
their  souls   on  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xxiii. 
27  <,  and  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  f  Num.  Xxix.  7). 
All  the  house  of  Israel  mourned  for  Aaron  thirty 
days  (Num.    xx.   29).       The    beautiful    captive, 
whom  the  law  permitted  to  marry,  was   required 
first  to  bewail  her  fattier  and  mother  a  full  month, 
and    the   requisitions   that   she  should   shave  her 
head  and   paie  her  nails  have    been  by  some  cou- 
riered   signs   of  mourning  (Deut.    xxi.    11,  13). 
The   Israelites  wept  for  Mttses   thirty  (lays,  called 
the   days  of    weeping   and  mourning    for    M 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  8 ;    u.c.    1451).       Joshua    and    the 
elders  of   Israel  put  dust    njion  their   heads  at  the 
defeat  of  Ai,  and  fasted  (Josh,  vii.  G),  as  did  the 
eleven  tribes  after  the  defeat  at  Qibeah,  and  wept 
(Judg.  xx.  26),  as  did   all  the  Israelites  at   the 
command  of  Joshua,  on  which  occasion  it   is  said 
'  they  drew    water    and    poured    it   out    before   the 
Lord'  (1   S.itn.  vii.  «J  ;   comp.  Fs,  xxii.   1  J).      The 
prophet  J"»l  commanded   a  fast    as  par!  <<f  a  na- 
tional mourning.      A  b*J  Lfl  pi oclainn-d  to  all  the 
inhabitants  or  visitors  at  Jei  usalem    .ler.  xxxvi.  9  ; 

comp.   Z'-cli.   vii.  5),      Pasting    is    practised   at 

\oieveii  .1  pari  nl'  .i  public  humiliation  ('Jonah 
iii.  >>)  In  uiir  Luis  language* '  Ul  fast'  .t.1  nl 
'  n»  uioui i.  are  'he  same  doing  <  Man.  ix.  lo). 
Public  humiliations  attended  with  religious  asf 
•emvliee  and  prayers  (Joel  ii.  Hi,  17  ;  with  fasts 
1    I  ■     moid  j  1   M  K  i".  iii. 

H,  17.  \x         I    •  ■   t'n  t    ..uii.lcte   description  of 
OTOQI  die   ie.iu  Menu-,  in 'J  s no.  iii   31,35 

where  David   command*  Joab  and  .ill  the  people 
fn.it   w.re   with   him   to   rend    their   dollies,  gird 
-t.-lv-s  with  tackclottk,  and  mourn  foi     \ 

mid  David   hiuiself  followed  (he   I  •■    and   I 
Mined  Ai  w  i  in  U*'br..n;  sad  the  king   hind  up 

sis  voter    anil    wept     it  .■  1. 1    Abnei,  ami 

sl!  the   |rf-n|ib-  Mrept,  and    David  fasted  two d* 
sad  wr.-in  e>  I  -a  1 1 1  •nt.tiiou  i.i    tbs  L     Kle- 

rerj  o«*pi|sMed  '>v  Ine  pevohets  on  »•  ..iul 
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disastrous  occasions  (Ezek  xxvi.  1-18;  rxvu. 
1-36;  Amos  v.  1,  &c).  The  incident  A 
Jephthah's  daughter  (h.c.  11  87)  is  too  uncertain 
to  all'ord  any  index  to  the  modes  of  mourning  at 
that  era.  It  appears  that  she  was  avowed  two 
mouths  to  bewail  her  virginity,  with  her  compa- 
nions, and  that  the  Jewish  women  of  that  country 
went  some  where  yearly  to  lament  or  celebrate 
her  (Judg.  xi.  37-iU)"  [Jephthah].  In  Ps. 
xxxv.,  which  is  ascribed  to  David,  there  is  a 
description  of  the  humiliations  practised  by  the 
friends  of  the  sick,  in  order  to  procure  their  reco- 
very :  '  When  they  were  sick  my  clothing  was 
sackcloth ;  I  humbled  my  soul  with  fasting;  I 
behaved  as  if  it.  had  been  a  friend  or  a  brother;  1 
bowed  down  heavily,  as  one  that  moumeth  for  iiis 
mother  ;'  where  different  modes  of  mourning  seeps 
adverted  to  for  dill'erent  occasions.  Samuel  '. 
honoured  with  a  public  mourning  by  the  Israel- 
ites (1  Sam.  xxv.  I),  u.c.  10")S.  Upon  the  d. all- 
ot" Saul,  David  wrote  an  eleyy  (2  Sam.  i.  17-27). 
This,  like  that  upon  the  death  of  AUier,  seems  t» 
be  a  poetical  description  of  the  character  of  the 
departed,  like  the  dirge    for  an    Egyptian   king 


[Mom  nii.  g  ut  (iijne—  I.iftiii«  up  haiaU,  &c  ] 


Lifting  ,,j,  the  hands  seems   to  have   been   an   ex- 
;  mi  pf  «rjef|    1\.  (\li.  2;  Lam.  i,  17  j  1 

ix.  J).  Me -scn-cis  u  ere  sent  to  <  .indole  with  sur- 
vivor-; thus  David  -sent  Midi  to  Il.inun.  king  f 
Amnion,  upon  the  death  of  i  2  Sam    x     1. 

2);  •  Many  of  thr  J<  ..,  :.,  :  .  .  ,1;|  ,f  Maitha 
and  Maiy  '  f  John  xi.  l!h  j  '  A  -  .i  comjain)  1 
wom-n  attend.  J  out   Lmd  to  ti.  ,  e  wailing 

ai;d    lamenting    him '(Luke   xxiii.   27     .      Much 

Is  '  w u  illi  the  widow    pf    Nail!      J.ule  \  .  •. 

1  '    ■       Indeed,  if  persons  met  a  funeral   pf!  CCW  QO 

they  were  ex  peeled  to  join  it— a  custom  ekici  is 
thought    to  illii-tiaie  St.  Paul's  words,   'Weep 

with  liieni  ihui  u.  i  p  (  |{(1m.  x,i  |$}  Herodotus 
r.  1. 1'.  ,  the!   u  I,. j i  ( 

ic  their  gprm<  nts  ami  ex  pre**  1 
I  ••  i  grief  ah.  i  '.).     Tn. 

hiatojtii  al  otdei  is  '\  e  m  ,,  ,  |,,r 

I  n..       »  S  in                      l         |,   n>  d<  : 

of  ti  |   , 

IPS  eUild,                 .nd  la_\  ail  niglil  ii|  i   ,ith. 

A>l.e<   wetfl    oltilt     lanl                           l44l|  j,,    tokm    t/ 

ruooiiMiig  ,   thu»  '  T^uiui  put   tunes  ou   n«r  baed 
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rent  her  garmeit,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
nead,  and  went  on  crying'  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19,  20; 
comp.  Isa.  lxi.  3;  2  E>dras  ix.  38).  They  even 
wallowed  in  ashes  (Kzek.  xxvii.  30).  Mourning 
apparel  is  first  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  2,  where 
it  appears  that  the  wearer  did  not  anoint  himself 
with  oil  (comp.  Matt.  vi.  17).  In  Egypt  the 
common  people  allowed  their  beards  to  grow  when 
mourning  (Herod,  ii.  36  ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  24). 
The  first  reference  to  hired  mourners  c-ccurs  in 
Eccles.  xii.  5,  '  The  mourners  DH21DH  go  about 
the  streets."  (The  root  of  this  word,  observes  Gese- 
nius,  signifies  '  a  mournful  noise,'  and  he  adduces 
Micah  i.  8;  Jer.  xxii.  18;  xxxiv.  5).  They  are 
certainly  alluded  to  in  Jer.  ix.  17-20,  '  the  mourn- 
ing women  '  (probably  widows,  comp.  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
fil  ;  Acts  ix.  39),  answering  to  the  Prtelicae  of 
the  Romans  (comp.  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  429).  Ano- 
ther reference  to  them  occurs  in  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
25;  comp.  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  5.  The 
greater  number  of  the  mourners  in  ancient  Egypt 
were  women,  as  in  the  mudern  East.  In  the  fol- 
lowing cut  (No.  407)  mourners,  all  females,  are 


407.     [Egyptian  Mourners— ashes  on  Head.] 

shown  casting  dust  npo.i  their  heads  before  the 
mummy  of  a  man.  Mourning  for  the  dead  was 
conducted  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  they  also 
wept  and  wailed  greatly  (Mark  v.  38).  Even 
devout  men  made  great  lamentations  (Acts  viii. 
2):  When  any  one  died  in  ancient  Egypt  the 
females  of  his  family  covered  their  faces  with 
mud,  ran  through  the  streets  with  their  bosoms 
exposed,  s'riking  themselves,  and  uttering  loud 
lamentations;  they  were  joined  as  they  went 
by  neighbours  and  friends,  and,  if  the  deceased 
was  of  consequence,  by  strangers  also.  The  men, 
girding  their  dress  below  their  waist,  ran  through 
die  town,  smiting  their  breast,  and  throwing  mud 
uptn  their  heads  (Herod,  ii.  85:  Diod.  Sic.  i.  9i). 
The  modern  lamentations  in  Cairo  seem  to  resem- 
ble the  ancient.  The  mourners  are  said  to  parade 
the  streets,  crying  '  Oh,  my  misfortune  !'  '  Oh,  my 
brother!'  'Oh,  my  master!'  'Oh,  lord  of  the 
house!"  &c.  The  similarity  is  striking  between 
such  exclamations  and  the  following:  Jephthah's 
'Alas,  my  daughter!'  David's  'Oh,  Absalom, 
my  son  ;  my  son  Absalom  !'  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33.) 
'  Alas,  my  brother!'  (1  Kings  xiii.  30).  'Ah,  my 
brother  !  ah,  my  sister!  ah,  Lord,  or  ah,  his  glory' 
(Jer.  xxii.  18).  See  Lanes  Modern  Egyptians, 
ii.  2«6. 

A  nong  other  signs  of  mourning  they  shaved 
th«  '  ead,  and  even  tore  off  the  hair  (Amos  viii. 
10;  Micah  i.  16;  Isa.  xv.  2;  xxii.  12;  Jer.  vii. 
29)      Mnt  plucked  off  the  hair  of  hi$  head  and  of 
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his  beard  (Ezra  ix.  3  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xvi.  7.  &)- 
The  Jews  went  up  to  the  house-tops  to  mourn 
(Isa.  xv.  2.  3  ;  xxii.  1);  and  so  did  the  Moabites 


408.     [Wail  with  Tabrets,  &c.] 

(Jer.  xlviii.  37,  38;  Judith  viii.  5).  They  also 
made  cuttings  in  then-  hands  (Jer.  xlviii.  37,  38); 
they  smote  upon  the  thigh  (Jer.  xxxi.  19  ;  Ezek. 
xxi.  12);  on  the  breast  (Nahum  ii.  7  ;  Luke  xviii. 
13;  xxiii.  48;  they  smote  both  hands  together 
(Num.  xxiv.  10),  stamped  with  the  foot  (Ezek. 
vi.  1 1),  bowed  down  the  head  (Lam.  ii.  10), 
covered  the  lips  (Micah  iii.  7),  the  face  (2  Sam. 
xix.  4),  and  the  head  (2  Sam.  xv.  30),  and  went 
barefoot  (2  Sam.  xv.  30).  Neighbours  and  friends 
provided  food  for  the  mourners  (2  Sam.  iii.  35  ; 
Jer.  xvi.  7;  comp.  Ezek.  xxiv.  17);  this  wag 
called  '  the  bread  of  bitterness,'  '  the  cup  of  con- 
solation.' In  later  times  the  Jews  had  a  custom  of 
giving  bread  to  the  poor,  at  funerals,  and  leaving 
it  for  their  use  at  tombs,  graves,  &c..  which 
resembles  the  Roman  visceratio  (Tobit  iv.  17  ; 
Ecclus.  xxx.  8).  Women  went  to  tombs  to 
indulge  their  grief  (John  xi.  31)  ;  anniversary 
mournings  (1  Esdras  i.  22).  The  extravagance 
of  mourning  among  the  Greeks  is  ridiculed  by 


[409.     Mourning  the  Dead — Etruscan.]     • 

Lucian  (De  Luetic),  who  describes  (hem  as  expos- 
tulating with  the  dead  for  leaving  them,  &c,  and 
other  particular  similar  to  an  Irish  wake.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  philosophy  of  mourning. 
Potter  thinks  that  it  consisted  in  leceding  as  much 
as  possible  from  ordinary  customs  anJ  manners, 
in  token  that  an  extraordinary  event  had  hap- 
pened, and  observes  that  such  is  the  diversity  of 
human  customs  that  the  signs  of  mourning  in 
some  nations  coincide  with  those  of  joy  in  othert 
{Archceologia  Grceca,  ii.  194j  195,  Lond.  1775). 
Although,  no  doubt,  manv  modes  of  mourning 
are  conventional,  and  or.ginated  in  caprice,  yet 
there  would  seem  to  be  physical  reasons  for  cer- 
tain forms  which  have  so  widely  and  permanently 
prevailed.  Shaving  the  head  may  be  a  dictate  of 
nature  to  relieve  the  excited  brain.  Plucking  the 
hair  is  well  calculated  to  assuage  the  action  of 
some  particular  organs,  to  which  the  sensations  of 
the  individual  may  be  a  sufficient  guide.     Bmt 
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Sng  the  breast  may  relieve  the  heart,  oppressed 
with  a  tumultuous  circulation.  Cutting-  may  be 
the  efl'ect  of  nature's  indication  of  bleeding.  Cry- 
ing aloud  certainly  diverts  the  attention  from 
anguish  of  mind  or  body.  Tearing  and  rending 
seem  to  palliate  nervous  irritation,  &c.  (Carpzov, 
De  cinerum  op.  Hebr.  xisu  mceroris  atque  luetics, 
Rostock  ;  Khchmann,  De  Ftiner.  Roman. ;  J.  Q. 
Hedenus,  De  Scissione  Vest.  Ebrceis  ac  Gentibus 
usitata,  Jen.  1663;  or  in  Ugolini,  Thesaurxis, 
29;  Wichmannshausen,  De  Laccratione  Vestiton 
ap.  Hebr.  Viteb. ;  also  in  Ugolini,  Thescnirtis, 
33;  Wichmannshausen,  De  Corpore  Scissuris 
figurisque  non  crwntando,  Viteb. ;  J.  G.  Mi- 
chaelis,  De  Incisura  super  mortuos,  in  Observatt. 
Sacr.—J.  V.  I).      . 

MOUSE  O^py  achbar;' perhaps  generically 

including   aliarbai   or  jerboa,  or  g  \j  parah  of 

(he  Arabs).  The  word  occurs  where,  it  seems, 
the  nomenclature  in  modem  zoology  would  point 
out  two  species  of  distinct  genera  (Lev.  xi. 
29;  1  Sam.  vi.  4,  5,  11,  IS;  Isa.  lxvi.  17). 
The  radical  Cleaning  of  the  liame,  according  to 
Hochart,  designates  a  field  ravager,  one  that 
devours  the  produce  of  agriculture,  and  there- 
fore is  applicable  to  several  genera  of  Rodentia, 
&c,  notwithstanding  that  the  learned  etymo- 
logist would  confine  it  to  the  jerboa  or  jump- 
ing-mouse  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  although  that 
animal  is  not  abundant  in  the  first-mentioned  re- 
gion, and  even  in  the  second  is  restricted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  desert,  as  it  can  live  without 
water.  Bochart,  it  is  true,  cites  examples  of  the 
ravages  committed  by  murine  animals  in  divers 
localities;  but  among  them  several  are  pointed  out 
where  the  jerboa  is  rare,  or  not  found  at  all  ;  con- 
sequently they  apply  not  to  that  species,  but  to 
some  other  Rodent.  If  is  likely  that  the  Hebrews 
extended  the  acceptation  of  the  word  achbar,  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  the  familiar  custom  of 
the  Greeks,  and  still  more1  of  the  Romans,  who 
included  within  then  term  mas,  inseetivora  of 
the  genus  sorex,  that  is  'shrews;'  carnivora, 
among  which  was  the  Musteln  crminea,  'stoat'  or 
'ermine,1  their  MtiS  ponticu*}  and  in  the  syste- 
matic order  Rodentia, the  murid&  contain  tfyoxus 
fflis  or  fat  dormouse;  Dipus  jaculus  or  Egyptian 
jerboa;  Mas,  rats  aud  mice  properly  so  called, 
constituting  several  modern  genera;  and  cricetta 
or  hamster,  which  includes  the  marmot  or  Roman 
Mus  Alpintu.  Tins  v, us  ;i  natural  result  of  the 
imperfect  state  el'  zoological  science,  where  a 
somewhat  similar  external  appearance  was  often 
held  sufficient  foi  best  wi  ig  a  general  name  winch, 
when  more  remarkable  paiticnlars  required  far- 
flier  distinction,  received  toprae  trivial  addition  of 
quality  01  native  counti  v,  01  n  second  local  d< 
nation,  .is  in  the  present  case;  for,  according  to 
some  Biblical  critics,  the  jerboa  may  have 
fttmwti  also  by  the  name  of  \E$,  tnaphan.  In 
(he  abn  ,11  In  I  Sun.  \i  apparently retVt 

to  the  shorl  I  >  •  whfcxi  Is  still  the 

most  destructive  animal  to  the  ban  Syria, 

and  i*  most  likely  the  species  noticed  in  antiquity 
and  dm  in,:  the  ci  usades;  6>r,  had  they  at  ert  jerboas 
in  shape  and  resembled  miniature  Rang 

wtiold  exi  •  cl  \\  illiam  of  Tyre  to  have tioned 

'*>«*   |*culiai    t  rm  of  the  destroyers^  which  wm 

th'-n  i  tikn. .wii  to  W  es'rin  KuTDpSj]    whereas,  tfesJJ 


being  of  species  or  appearance  common  to  the 
Latin  nations,  no  particulars  were  required.  Rut 
in  Leviticus  and  Isaiah,  where  the  mouse  is  de- 
clared an  unclean  animal,  the  species  most  ac- 
cessible and  likely  to  invite  the  appetite  of 
nations  who,  like  the  Arabs,  were  apt  to  covet  all 
kinds  of  animals,  even  when  expressly  forbidden,, 
were,  no  doubt,  the  hamster  and  the  dormouse  ; 
and  both  are  still  eaten  in  common  with  the 
jerboa,  by  the  Bedoneeus,  who  are  but  too  often 
driven  to  extremity  by  actual  want  of  food. — 

C.  H.  S. 

MOUTH  (i"1D).  The  ordinary  applications 
of  this  word,  common  to  all  languages,  require  no 
explanation;  hut  the  following  somewhat  pecu- 
liar uses  may  be  noted  :  'Heavy-mouthed,"  that 
is,  slow  of  speech,  and  so  translated  in  Exod.  iv. 
10;  'smooth  mouth'  (Ps.  xxvi.  2*),  that  is,  a 
flattering  mouth;  so  also  'a  mouth  of  deceit" 
(Ps.  cix.  2).  The  following  are  also  remarkable 
parages:  'To  speak  with  one  mouth  to  mouth,' 
that  is,  in  ]>erson,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
interpreter  (Num.  xii.  8;  comp.  1  Kings  viii.  15; 
Jer.  xxxii.  4).  'With  one  mouth,"  that  is,  with 
one  voice  or  consent  (Josh.  ix.  2;  1  Kings  xxii. 
13  ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  12).  '  With  the  whole  mouth,' 
that  is,  with  the  utmost  strength  of  voice  (Job 
xix.  16;  Ps.  lxvi.  17).  '  To  put  words  into  one's 
mouth,'  that  is,  to  sugge3t  what  one  shall  say 
(Exod.  iv.  15;  Num.  xxii.  38;  xxiii.  5,12; 
2  Sam.  xiv.  19,  &c).  '  To  be  in  one's  mouth," 
is  to  be  often  spoken  of,  as  a  law,  &.c.  (Exod.  xiii. 
9;  comp.  Ps.  v.  10;  xxxviii.  15).  The  Hebrew 
also  says,  '  xipon  the  mouth,'  where  we  say,  and 
indeed  our  translation  says,  in  or  into  the  mouth 
(e.  g.  Nah.  iii.  12)  ;  that  which  is  spoken  is  also 
said  to  be  '  upon  the  mouth.'  where  we  should 
say,  'upon  the  lips'  (as  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  32).  'To 
lay  the  hand  upon  the  mouth  '  is  to  l>e  silent 
(Judg.  xviii.  19  ;  Job  xxi  5;  Xl.  4  ;  comp.  Prov. 
xxx.  32),  just  as  we  lay  the  finger  on  the  mouth 
to  enjoin  silence.  '  To  write  from  the  mouth  of 
anyone'  is  to  do  so  fioni  his  dictation  ^Jer- 
xxxvi.  1,  27,  32;  xlv.  1). 

The  mouth,  as  the  organ  of  speech,  also  sig-' 
nifies  the  words  that  proceed  out  of  it,  which  in 
the  sacred  style  are  the  same  as  commands  and 
actions,  because  they  imply  the  ellecfs  of  the 
thoughts;  words  and  commands  being  the  means 
used  to  communicate  decrees  to  those  \\  ho  .ne 
to  execute  them.  Instances  of  this  abound  in 
Scii)tine.  in  vaiious  shades  of  application,,  but 
few  of  them  aie  pieseived  111  translation.  Thus 
(Gen.  xlv.  12j,  'according  to  the  conuu.inibiu  nt 
of  Pharaoh,'  is  in  the  original,  'according  to  the 
mouth  of  Pharaoh'  (comp..  among  numerous 
other  examples,   Num.  iii.  10;    Job  xwix. 

E  pies,  viiL  2  .  I.'eix  e,  fu|  ■  p«  I  son  or  thing  to 
come  out  of  the  moUlh  of  another  is  to  be  con- 
stituted or  <i  mmai. ded  to  become  .in  agent  1  r 
monster  1  mde  1  .1  superior  powei  :  this  is  frequent 
in  tiie  He\  t  !at ioiis  I  Rev.  w  1.  13,  11;  1  Id;  \i. 
1  >  j  xii.  1)  ;  i\.  l!'j.  The  trim  m 
only  applied  to  .1  UKtch  <r  WOrdl,  tut  to  the 
I.    iv  .    .0  ;    Jer.    \\ .    1 '.» ,,    in    which 

-.•  it  h.is  ii  ne.ir  equivalent  is  • 

'     lOtllltll     }lll 

Ml   I. HI  RR1   TREE.     [A*C*»] 

Ml  Sl<'.      It  men li  probable   th.it    music  is  th« 
olu-  li)  hbeortl.    It  i«  iin.f i-  tiian  any  otlnr 
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an  immediate  work  of  nature.  Hence  we  find  it 
among  all  nations,  even  those  which  are  totally 
ignorant  of  every  other  art.  Some  instruments 
of  music  are  in  Scripture  named  even  before 
the  deluge,  as  being  invented  by  Jubal,  one  of 
Cain's  descendants  (Gen.  iv.  21);  and  some 
will  regard  this  as  Confirmed  by  the  common 
opinion  of  the  Orientals.  Chardin  relates  that. 
the  Persians  and  Arabians  call  musicians  and 
singers  Kayne,  or  '  descendants  from  Cain."  The 
instruments  invented  by  Jubal  seem  to  have  re- 
mained in  use  after  the  Hood,  or  at  least  tlie 
names  were  still  in  use,  and  occur  in  the  latest 
books  of  l he  Old  Testament.  Music,  in  practical 
use,  is  almost  constantly  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  song  and  the  dance  (Gen.  xxxi.27  ;  Exod. 
xv.  20),  and  was  doubtless  employed  to  elevate 
the  firmer  and  legulate  tlie  latter.  Women  es- 
pecially are  seen  io  have  employed  it  in  this  con- 
nection from  the  earliest  tithes  (Exod.  xv.  20; 
Judg.  xi.  ,3-1  :  1  S.im.  xviii.  6).  At  a  later 
period  we  trace  the  appearance  of  foreign  girls  in 
Palestine,  as  in  Greece  and  Italy,  who  visited 
the  towns  like  the  Bayaderes  of  the  present  day 
(isa.  xxiii.  lb).  Music  was  also  through  all 
ueriods  used  in  social  meetings,  and  in  public 
rejoicings  (1  Kings  i.  40  ;  Isa.  v.  12;  xiv.  11; 
xxiv.  8;  Amos  vi.  5  ;  Hag.  v.  14;  1  Mace.  ix. 
0*9;  Judith  iii.  8).  By  David  music  was  vari- 
ously and  conspicuously  connected  with  the 
temple  worship  (  I  Chron.xxv.  1);  i*n  pirticular, 
the  Levites,  in  their  several  choirs,  performed  their 
music.divided  into  diiferent  classes  at  the  great 
sacrifices  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25;  xxx.  21;  xxxv. 
15).  The  prophets  also  appear  to  have  regarded 
music  as  necessary  to  their  services  (1  Sam  x. 
5);  and  they  used  it  sometimes  for  the  puipose, 
apparently,  of  bringing  their  minds  into  the 
frame  suited  for  prophetic  inspirations  (2  Kings 
iii.  15).  In  the  case  of  David  playing  befoffe 
Saul,  we  have  marked  and  interesting  evidence 
.  *at  tlie  effect  of  music  in  soothing  the  perturba- 
s'ons  of  a  disordered  intellect,  was  well  known 
among  the  Hebrews  (1  Sam.  xvi.  lb"). 
.  It  would  be  truly  interesting  to  know  to  what 
extent  the  Israelites,  during  their  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  where  they  became  a  nation,  profited  by 
the  musical  science  and  instruments  of  that  coun- 
try. It  is  impossible  but  the  patriarchs  had  some 
kind  of  music  and  musical  instruments  before 
they  journeyed  thither;  but  the  presence  of  music 
among  the  Israelites  is  not  positively  indicated 
till  after  the  exoue.  If  we  could  rely  on  the 
assumption  that  the  celebrated  painting  at  Beni- 
Hassan  really  represents  tne  arrival  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt,  we  should  thence  learn  that  they 
were  in  possession  of  a  lyre  peculiar  to  themselves, 
or  more  probably  adopted  from  the  Canaan ites. 
Whatever  instruments  they  had  before  they  went 
('own  to  Egypt  they  doubtless  retained,  although 
they  may  have  added  to  their  musical  science  and 
their  instruments  while  in  that  country.  One 
people  adopts  the  musical  instruments  of  another, 
without  also  adopting  its  music.  If  we  find 
this  to  be  the  case  now,  how  much  more  so  in 
those  ancient  times,  when  the  absence  of  musical 
notation  made  every  air  a  mailer  of  tradition — 
since  the  traditions  of  one  people  are  not  usually 
imparted  to  foreigners,  or  sought  after  by  a  foreign 
people.  Hence,  although  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  musical  instruments  which    we   read  of  in 


Scripture  may  find  their  types  in  the  Egyptia. 
monuments,  we  are  unable  even  to  conjecture  hot 
much  they  were  indebted  to  the  music  of  tha 
people,  of  which  indeed  we  know  a1  most  as  little 
as  of  that  of  the  Hebrews,  although  we  know  more 
of  their  instruments. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  music  and  song 
were  cultivated  in  the  region  from  which  the 
Israelites  first  came  (Gen.  xxxi.  27\  and  that 
there  must  have  been  in  the  patty  which  Abraham 
brought  from  Aram,  and  in  the  larger  party  which 
Jacob  took  into  Egypt,  many  persons  by  whom  line 
native  music  was  practised,  and  to  whom  it  wa» 
dear  ;  and  they  were  almost,  certain  to  preserve  and 
transmit  it  to  their  children.  In  Egypt  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  infinitely  tne:r  superiors  in 
all  the  arts  of  civilization,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  kept  more  apart,  and  likely  to  adopt 
less  from  them  than  if  tlie  resemblance  had  been 
greater.  Their  condition  was  also  soon  changed 
into  one  of  intolerable  bondage — a  state  in  the 
highest  degree  unfavourable  to  the  eultiva  ion  of 
music  and  its  kindred  arts,  although  there  were 
doubtless  among  the  Israelites  many  individuals 
who  were  led  by  circumstances  or  inclination 
to  cultivate  the  learning  and  the  arts  of  Egypt, 
among  which  music  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
The  conclusion  we  should  be  disposed  to  deduce 
from  this  is,  that  the  native  music  of  the  Israelites 
was  much  of  the  same  kind  which  exists  in  Syria 
and  Western  Asia  to  this  day,  and  that  the  instru- 
ments resembled  the  most  simple  of  those  in  pre- 
sent use,  while  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in 
ignorance  respecting  the  measure  of  that  im- 
provement in  musical  science  which  they  may 
be  supposed  to  have  derived  from  the  Egyptians : 
although  with  respect  to  the  instruments  much 
information  may  be  collected  from  the  monu- 
ments of  that  ancient  people. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  music, 
it  was  doubtless  of  the  same  essential  character  &s 
that  of  other  ancient  nations,  and  of  all  the  present 
Oriental  nations;  consisting  not  so  much  in  har- 
mony (in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term)  as  in 
unison  or  melody.  This  is  the  music  of  nature, 
and  for  a  long  time  after  the  more  ancient  period 
was  common  among  the  Gieeks  and  Romans. 
From  the  Hebrews  themselves  we  have  no  definite 
accounts  in  reference  to  this  subject;  but  *he 
history  of  the  art  among  other  nations  must  t.ere 
also  serve  as  our  guide.  It  was  not  the  har- 
mony pf  differing  or  dissonant  sounds,  hut  the 
voice  formed  after  the  tones  of  the  lyre,  that  coo- 
stituted  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  music. 

4  Tu  calamus  inllare  ieves,  ego  dicere  versus,1 
was  the  general  rule  followed  in  the  musical 
rhapsodies  of  the  ancients,  and  which  so  enrap- 
tured the  Arabian  servant  of  JNiebuhr,  that  he 
cried  out,  in  contempt  of  European  music,  '  By 
All  ah,  that  isfine!  God  bless  you!'  (Reisebcsc.hreib. 
nach  Arabien,  p.  17b).  The  whole  of  antiquity 
is  full  of  stories  in  praise  of  this  music.  By  its 
means  battles  were  won,  cities  conquered,  mutinies 
quelled,  diseases  cured  (Plutarch,  De  JJusica). 
Effects  similar  to  these  occur  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  have  already  been  indicated.  Why  are 
these  effects  so  seldom  produced  by  our  music  1 
Are  they  among  the  things  in  music  yet  to  be 
restored i  The  different  parts  which  we  now  have 
are  the  invention  of  modern  times.  Respecting 
the  base,  treble,  &c,  very  few  discriminating  tw 
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mar!:s  had  then  been  made.  The  old,  the  youn», 
taaaiens,  &c,  appear  to  have  sung  one  part.  Tlie 
1'2-uiy  (»f  their  music  consisted  altogether  in  me- 
lody. The  instruments  by  which,  in  singing,  tikis 
rr-clody  was  accompanied,  occupied  the  part  of  a 
sustained  baseband,  if  we  are  disposed  to  apply 
in  this  case  what  Niebuhr  lias  told  us,  the  beauty 
©f  the  conceits  consisted  in  this— that  other  persons 
repeated  the  music  which  had  just  been  sung, 
three,  four,  or  five  notes,  lower  or  higher.  •  Such, 
for  instance,  was  the  concert  which  Miriam  held 
with  her  musical  fellows,  and  tawhich  the  *  toph,' 
cr  tabret,  furnished  the  continued  base;- just  as 
JJiebuhr  has  also  remarked  of  the  Arabian  women 
of  the  present  day,  '  that  when  they  dance  or  sing 
in  their  harem,  they  always  beat  the  correspond- 
ing time  upon  this  drum  (Reiseb.  i.  181).  To 
this  mode  of  performance  belougs  the  24th  Psalm, 
which  rests  altogether  r.pon  the  varied  representa- 
tion ;  in  like  manner,  also,  the  20th  and  21st 
Psalms.  This  was  all  the  change  it  admitted', 
"Uiitl  although  it  is  very  possible  that  this  mono- 
fkjnous,  or  rather  unisonous  music,  might  not  be 
interesting  to  ears  tuned  to  musical  progressions, 
modulations,  and  cadences,  there  is  something  m 
5-  with  which  the  Orientals  are  well  pleased. 
They  love  it  for  the  very  reason  4,hat  it  is  mono- 
tonous or  unisonyus,  and  from  Morocco  to  China 
we  meet  with  no  other.  Even  the  cultivated 
Chinese,  whose  civilisation  oilers  so  many  points 
of  resemblance  to.  thai  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
like  their  own  xr-uaic,  which  consists  wholly  of 
melody,  better  than  curs,  although  it  is  not 
wholly  despised  by  them  (j)u  Haldes  CAma,  iii. 

A  rmr.ic  of.  (his  description  could  easily  dis- 
pense witli  the  compositions  which  mark  the  time. 
by  miles ;  and  the  Hebrews  do  not  apjiear  to  have 
lenown  anything  of  musical  notation  ,  for  that  the 
accents  sewed  that  purpose  is  a  position  which  yet 
remains  to  be  proved.  At  tlie  best  the  accent  must 
have  been  a  very  imperfect  instrument  for  this 
purpose,  however  high  ii3  antiquity.  Europeans 
nad  not  yet  attained  to  musical  notes  in  the  1  Uh 
centuiy  ;  and  the  Orientals  ito  not  profess  to  have 
Known  them  till  the  17th.     On   the  other  bund, 

the  word  n?D  sdzh,  which  occurs  in  the  P/alms 

and  Habakkuk,  may  very  possibly  be  a  mark  for 
the  change  of  time,  or  for  repeating  the  melody 
a  few  tones  hr;her,  or,  as  some  think,  for  an  ac- 
companiment or  afu?r-piece  of  entirely  instru- 
mental music. 

The  Hebrew  music  is  judged  to  have  been  of  a 
shrill  character*,  for  this  would  result  from  the 
nature  of  the  instruments  —  harps,  flutes,  and 
cymbal* — which  were  employed  in  the  temple 
service. 

The  manner  of  tinging  6inple  songs  was,  it 
scems^  ruled  by  I  hat  of  others  in  the  same  mea- 
sure, nnd  it  13  usually  supposed  that  many  of  the 
titles  of  the  Psalm*  aie  intended  to  [■filinelQ  the 
names  of  other  songs  accenting  to  which  theso 
wen  la  l*  mine;  [1'sm.ms]. 

•i  h-re  is  a  notion  somewhat  widely  diffused, 
that  in  ibelr  •'arn.il  services  the  Hebrews  dis- 
joined >  r>  1  Btlody,  and  contented  them- 
•jeUci  it '.ili  such  r.antill.uton  as  they  now  uw  m 
their  synagogue*.  Thii  lOISJU  veiy  doubtful. 
On  such  ■  viljrvt  if  it  not  rife  to  e.rgue  from  the 
practice  of  too  modem  Jewi ;  and  a*  sinking  is 
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something  so  exceedingly  simple  and  natural,  :» 
is  difficult  to  believe-  that  in  the  solemn  services 
of  their  religion  they  stopjied  at  the  point  of  can- 
tillatiun. 

The  allusions  to  music  in  the  Scriptures  are  eo 
incidental  and  concise,  that  it  will  never  be  pos» 
'sible  to  forth  out  of  them  a  complete  or  connected 
view  of  the  state  of  musical  science  among  tho 
ancient  Hebiews.  The  little  knowledge  which 
has  beeir  realized-  on  the  subject  has  been  ob- 
tained chiefly  through  the  patient  labours  and 
minute  investigations  of  the  authors  named  at  the 
end  of  the  next  article. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  It  is  less 
difficult  to  determine  the  general  character  01  the 
Hebrew  instruments  of  music,  than  to  identify~the 
particular  instruments  which  are  named  in  the 
Hebrew  Sciiptures.  We  see  certain  instruments 
ditrerent  from  our  own  in  use  among  the  modern 
Orientals,  and  we  infer  that  the  Hebrew  instru- 
ments were  probably  not  unlike  these,  becauje 
the  Orientals  change  but  little,  and  we  recognise 
in  them  the  peoples,  and  among  them  the  habit* 
and  the  manners  described  in  the  Bible.  We  see 
other  instruments  represented  in  great  variety  111 
the  sculptures  and  mural  tablets  of  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  we  conclude  that  the  Hebrews  had  something 
similar,  on  account  of  their  long  sojourn  among 
that  people.  We  find  also  many  instruments 
presented  in  the  sculptures  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  we  need  not  relume  to  draw  inferences  irom 
them,  for  they  derived  iheir  origin  from  the 
East,  and  the  Romans  distinctly  refer'  them 
to  Syria  (Juv.  i>aU  iii.;  Liv.  Ilisl.  xxxix.  5)„ 
When,  however,  we  endeavour  to  identify  witJi 
these  a  particular  instrument  named  by  tlie  He- 
brews, our  difficulty  begins;  because  the Hebievj 
names  aie  seldom  to  be  lecognised  in  those  Mr  bids; 
they  noto  bear,  and  because  the  Scripture  aflorua 
us  little  information  respecting  the  form  of  the  in- 
struments which  it  mentions.  There  aie  some  clues^ 
however.  Jt  is  likely  that  the  Gieeks  and  Ro- 
mans retained  the  names  of  the  instrument:}  they 
derived  from  Syria,  and  these  names  have  been 
preserved.  The  Orientals  also  have  for  the  must 
pas*  retained  the  original  names  of  flung*  teally 
old  ;  and  by  compaiing  thc&e  names  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  then  examining  the  instiumeiils  to 
which  they  apjx'ar  to  belong,  we  shall  throw  some 
glimmerings  of  light  on  the  subject. 

Tlie  matter  naturally  arranges  itself  under  the- 
following  heads — 

I.  Stringed  Instruments. 

II.  Wind  Instruments. 

III.  Instruments  of  Percussion. 

I. — 1.  At  the  head  of  the  SrniNUKu  Instru- 
ments wemust  place  the  "^33  kinucr,  which  is 
rendered  'harp'  in  (lie  Authorized  Version.  Tlie 
invention  and  first  use  of  this  illttrunieill  arc  us- 

'  td  to  Jubal((»cn.  iv.  21)  ;  and  Lai. an  names 
it  among  the  instiuments  which  bhould  liAVt  <  1I1- 
I  1  it'  d  the  de]  arture  of  Ins  son-in-law  (Gen.  XXii. 
27;  In  the  lint  ages  the  kinnur  was  StffleecieU?*! 
to  joyiiiid  exultation  ;. hence  the  frtfluenCj  «>1  ill 
UM  by  David  and  otheis  111  praise  >..u<« 

Majesty,      ll    1.  thought   piobable  thai  the  inMiu- 
Uieut  1  ece i red   some    improvement!*   In  m    Devi4 
(ciiinfi.  Aiiuu  vi.o).      In  btttBffl ..• 
of   the   covenant    (I  (,'hron.    xvi.   o\    e.i   v.  ell   i\M 
al'Uu  wards,  ul  Uic  consecration  of  the  tcmile,  ihm 
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kinncr  was  assigned  to  players  of  known  emi- 
nence, chiefly  of  the  family  of  Jeduthuti  (1  Chron. 
xxv.  3).  Isaiah  mentions  it  as  used  at  festivals 
elong  with  the  nebel ;  he  also  describes  it  as  carried 
round  by  Bayaderes  from  town  to  town  (xxiii.  1 6). 
and  as  increasing  by  its  presence  the  joy  of  vin- 
tage (xxiv.  8).  When  Jehoshaphat  obtained  his 
great  victory  over  the  Moabites,  the  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem  was  accompanied  by  the 
nebel  and  the  kinnor  (2  Chroit.  xx.  27,  28). 
The  sorrowing  Jews  of  the  captivity,  far  re- 
rnoved  from  their  own  land  and  the  shadow  of  the 
e.nictuary,  hung  their  kinnors  upon  the  willows 
by  the  waters- of  Babylon,  and  pel  used  to  sing  the 
songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  2). 
Many  other  passages  of  similar  purport  might  be 
adduced  in  order  to  fix  the  uses  of  an  instrument, 
the  name  of  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  They  mostly  indicate  occasions  of  joy, 
such  as  jubilees  and  festivals.  Of  the  instrument 
itself  the  Scripture  affords  us  little  further  in- 
formation than  that  it  was  composed  of -the  sound- 
ing parts  of  good  wood,  and  furnished  with  strings. 
J3avid  made  it  of  the  berosh  wood  [Bkuosu]  ; 
Solomon  of  the  mere  costly  algum  (2  Sam.  vi. 
6;  2  Kings  x.  12);  and  Josephus  mentions 
some  composed  of  the  mixed  metal  called  elec- 
trum.  He  also  asserts  that  it  was  furnished  with 
ten  strings,  and  played  with  a  plectrum  (Antiq. 
vii.  12.  3);  which  however  is  not  understood  to 
imply  that  it  never  had  any  other  number  of 
strings,  or  wa3  always  played  with  the  plectrum. 
David  certainly  played  it  with  the  hand  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  23;  xviii.  10;  xix.  9),  and  it  was  probably 
used  in  both  ways,  according  to  its  6ize. 

That  th^o  instrument  was  really  a  harp,  is  now 
very  generally  denied;  and  Pfeiffer,  Winer,  and 
other  writers  en  the  cubject,  conclude  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  guftar.  This  is  entirely  grounded  on 
fomewliat  uncertain  etymological  derivations. 
Thus  TI3D  13  in  the  Septuagint  translated  by 
niddpa  and  Kivvpa\  and  by  Aquila.  Symmachus, 
and  Thcodotion  always  by  Kiddpa.  Now  the 
Greek  cithara,  it  i3  argued,  was  a  kind  of  guitar, 
from  which  the  modern  instrument  so  called,  and 
its  very  name,  gittare,  guitar,  is  derived.  Tho 
testimony  of  the  Arabic  is  also  adduced ;  for  the 
name  among  the  Arabians  for  instruments  of  the 
guitar  kind  is  tambura.  and  it  happens  that  this 
is  the' very  term  by  which  the  w<;rd  kitnor  is 
rendered  in  the  Arabic  version.  When  this  kind 
of  argument  was  used  by  Pfeiffer  aiid  others,  it 
was  not  well  known  that  the  guitar  was  in  fact  an 
ancient  Egyptian,  as  it  is  also  a  modern  Oriental, 
instrument.  It  is  frequently  figured  in  the  mo- 
numents. There  is  therefore  little  r<$>m  to.  doubt 
that  the  guitar  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  anil 
probably  in  use  among  them.  Notwithstanding 
tbis  kind  of  evidence,  the  editor  of  the  Pictorial 
Bilde  (on  Ps.  xliii.  4)  ventured  to  suggest  the 
greater  nrohability  that  the  lyr;,  in  s.»me  of  its 
various  kinds,  was  denoted  by  the  word  kinnor ; 
and  subsequent  inquiry  has  tended  to  establish 
this  conclusion'  as  firmly  perhaps  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  admits.  It  is  shown,  first,  that 
the  cithara,  which  the  Greek  translators  appear  to 
have  had  in  view,  was  in  fact  originally  the  same 
as  the  lyre  ;  In  other  words,  the  name  At/pa,  lyra, 
rarely  occurs  in  the  early  Greek  writers,  that  of 
n0^<»  being  far  more  common*.  But,  about  the 
time  of  Pindar,  certain  innovations  were  intro- 


duced, in  consequence  of  which  the  lyre  cm! 
cithara  came  to  be  used  as  distinctive  words  :  the 
lyre  denoting  the  instrument  which  exhibited  tho 
strings  free  on  both  sides,  and  the  cithara  that  with 
the  springs  partly  drawn  over  the  sounding  body. 
This  latter  instrument,  preserving  the  shape  oi 
the  lyre,  and  wholly  distinct  in  form  and  ar- 
rangement from  the  guitar,  resembling  it  only  in 
this  one  point,  should  surely  not  be  confounded 
with  it,  especially  as  antiquity  had  another  .in- 
strument which  more  obviously  belongs  to  tha 
guitar  species.  If  those  who  allege  .that  the  kin- 
nor was  a  kind  of  guitar,  mean  merely  that  it  was 
a  species  of  lyre  which  in  one  point  resembled 
a  »uitar,  we  do  not  differ  from  them  ;  but  if  they 
allege  that  it  bad  any  general  resemblance  to  the 
modern  instrument,  they  remove  it  from  the  lyro 
class  of  instruments,  which  the  authorities  on 
winch  they  rely  will  not  allow.  If  therefore  rh«» 
word  KiBdpa  denoted,  when  the  Greek  translators 
of  the  Bible  lived,  a  species  of  lyre,  which  was 
the  only  lyre  when  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
written,  it  follows,  that  in  using  this  word  for 
the  Hebrew  kinnor,  they  understood  aud  in- 
tended to  convey  that  a  lyre  was  signified.  They 
also  could  not  but  know  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  hjra  and  cithara  was  of  recent  origin  ; 
aud  as  the  latter  word  had  originally  been  a 
general  term  for  die  lyre,  they  must  have  felt  it 
to  be  more  ctrictly  equivalent  than  lyra  to  the 
Hebrew  kinnor.  It  may  also  be  observed  that 
all  the  uses  of  the  kinnor,  a3  described  in  Scrip- 
ture, were  such  as  were  applicable  to  the  lyre, 
and  to  the  lyre  only,  cf  all  the  ancient  instru* 
merits  of  music:  moat  of  them  being  egre- 
giously  inapplicable  to  the  harp,  and  not  very 
suitable  to  the  guitar.  And  if  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  it  is  morally  certain  the  Hebrews  had 
the  lyre,  seeing  that  it  was  common  among  all 
their  neighbours;  and  yet  there  io  no  other  of  their 
instruments  but  the  kinnor  tvith  which  it  can 
possibly   be    identified.     The   frequency  of  ita 


410.  [Egyptian  figures  of  lyres.  I,  2,  played  without, 
ami  3,  4,  with  the  plectrum;  4.  is  the  supposed 
Hebrew  lyre) 

occurrence   in   Scripture   also   corresponds   with 
preference  given  to   it  in  most  ancient  writers 
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We  art;  moreover  inclined  to  place  some  reliance 
npon  the  Egyptian  painting  supposed  to  represent 
Gie arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  Egypt  (No.  410, 
fig.  4).  Here  one  of  the  men  is  playing  on  a  lyre  of 
somewhat  peculiar  shape;  and  if  he  be  a  Hebrew 
the  instrument  is  undoubtedly  a  kinnor,  as  no  other 
stringed  instrument  is  mentioned  till  the  time  of 
David.  This  instrument  has  seven  strings  (the 
usual  number  of  the  lyre),  which  are  partly 
tliawn  over  the  sounding  body  :  this  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  that  more  ancient  species  of  lyre 
called  the  cithdra.  The  engravings  410  and  411 
wit]  give  some  idea  of  the  varieties  in  form  and 
strings  which  the  lyre  assumed  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. There  were  probably  similar  differences 
among  the  Hebrews;  fur  in  concluding  the  kinnor 
to  be  the  lyre,  we  have  no  wish  to  restrict  it  to  any 
ime  particular  instrument:  we  rather  apprehend 
that  it  was  a  general  term  for  all  instruments  of 
the  lyre  kind.     If  there  was  one  instrument  more 


•■>•     (Egyptian  Lyres,     t,  in  the  Leyden  collection  i 
'J,  in  Uie  lkilin  collection  .J 

than  another  on  which  the  Hebrews  were  likely 
to  pride  themselves,  and  which  should  be  re- 
garded as  their  national  instrument,  it  is  the 
Linnor i  and  if  they  gave  the  tiguie  of  an  in- 
strument on  any  coin  as  a  type  of  their  nation, 
«,s  the  harp  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  tins.  Now 
tlie  instrument  which  we  do  find  on  some  coins 
ascribed  to  Simon  MaccahaMia  is  no  other  than 
A  lyre  (No.  415,  (i;.  3),  and  there  can  be  li'tle 
doubt  that  it  was  intended  To  represent  the  histm- 
meut  known  among  the  Hebrews  by  the  name  of 
LutitOr.  An  instiurnrnt  resembling  flir  ancient 
lyre  it  also  in  use  among  the  Arabians,  bearing  the 
name  of  knssir  'derived  perhaps  from  kilhara). 
There  is  a  figure  of  it  in  Niebnhr,  an«l  he  saw 
no  otltef  instrument  in  the  East  which  he  fell 
disposed  to  identify  with  'the  harp  of  David' 
[JfefMfbeach.  i.  I7\t).      ft 

2.  /QD  ncbcL,  is  the  next  instrument  which 
ttqititCi  attention.  The  Greek  vafihiov  (j'ajBAa, 
i  iA77,  vav\a,  or  ya&Xas)  und  die  Latin  nab- 
Itu/rv,  tiahlum  (i»r  nnbta)  uie  obviously  cmi- 
neeied  with  of  derived  f*om  the  Kimr  *nutce  as 
*  !he  Hebrew  ItOSitj  and  tnay  allord  some  help  in 
our  learch  alter  thf  in  ti  nmenf.  The  wind  is 
rend*  r;-.  I  '  jii-fry'  in  the  Authorized  Verdun,  in 
i  nitation  of  the  oe\''  ' •  insl.it ion  of  the  I\alms 
rind  I<(  Iji'iiu  i\  wisich  renders  it  by  i|aATTty>cor 
with  lhc  except InQ  of  "yuA^or  in  1's  K»i.  22, 
end  r.tUdpa  in  1'*.  l"»i.  2  The  Se|»t»ia^mt  in 
tlic  other  l»o  .l<s  in  which  tlir  wmd  occurs,  renders 
u  hj  rS{L\x,  o*   will)  a  dillcrcul  rnUuitf  yiLiKur. 
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As  to  when  this  instrument  was  invented,  and 
when  it  came  into  use.  among  the  Hebrews,  nr> 
tiling  can  be  determined  with  certainly.-  The 
first  mention  of  it  is  in  the  reign  of  Saul  (I  Sam. 
x.  5),  and  from  that  time  forward  we  continue  tt> 
meet  with  it  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  how- 
ever not  found  in  t'.;e  2nd  chapter  of  Daniel, 
where  mention  is  made  of  so  many  instruments: 
whence  we  may  infer  either  that  it  did  not  exist 
among  the  Babylonians,  or  was  known  among 
them  by  another  name.  Indeed,  among  the 
.Greeks  and  Latins  the  word  nablium  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  is  only  employed  by  the 
poets,  who  are  generally  fond  of  borrowing  foreign 
names.  The  use  of  the  instrument  prevailed  par- 
ticularly in  the  public  worship  of  God.  David's 
own  instrument  was  the  kinnor ,  but  he  neglecten 
not  the  nebel.  It  was  played  upon  by  several 
persons  in  the  grand  procession  at  the  removal  of 
the  ark  (I  Chron.  xv.  16;  xvi.  5);  and  in  the 
final  organization  of  the  temple  music  it  was 
entrusted  to  die  families  of  Asaph,  Hem  an,  ami 
Jeduthun  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1-7);  Asaph,  how- 
ever, was  only  the  overseer  oi   the  nebel  ists,  as 

he  himself  played  on  the  D^HT'^D  nietziltaim. 
Out  of  the  worship  of  God,  it  was  employed  at 
festivals  and  for  luxurious  purposes  (Amos  vi.  5). 
In  the  manufacture  of  this  instrument  a  con- 
stant increase  of  splendour  was  exhibited.  The 
first  we  meet  with  were  made  simply  of  the  wood 
of  the  bervsh  (2  Sam.  vi.  5  ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  8), 
others  of  the  rarer  algum  tree  (1  Kings  x.  12; 
2  Chron.  ix.  11);  and  6ome  perhaps  of  metal 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  8.  3),  unless  the  last  is  to  ba 
understood  of  particular  parts  of  the  instrument. 

Conjectures  respecting  the  probable  form  of 
this  instrument  have  been  exceedingly  various^ 
Passing  by  the  eccentric  notion  that  the  vtbrl 
was  a  kind  of  Ivagpipe,  we  may  assume  from 
the  evident  tendency  of  the  Scriptural  intima- 
tions, and  fiom  the  general  bearing  of  other 
authorities,  that  it  was  composed  of  strings 
6 tn  tched  over  a  wooden  frame.  This  lieing  as- 
sumed or  granted,  we  must  proceed  to  seek  some 
hint  concerning  its  shape;  and  we  rind  nothing 
more  tangible  than  the  anion  rent  testimony  of 
Jerome,  Isidwms,  and  Cassiodorus,  that  it  was 
like  ibeGieek  letter  A  inverted  y.     The  only  in* 


417,     (Tprptlm  triangular  tnr*mmmta.) 

•fmmrnt  of  thit  *h*pr  known  to/  the  obh-r  WTitrrs 
i,n  l|st  «iilpject  wiu  thr  harp  ,    which  nine  of  them 

timet)  on  tlris  inetitfieicnt  gmuud  inferred  ti, 

be  the  lUAUumcut  intended.     But  since  tUu  vast 
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additions  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  musical  in- 
struments have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt 
and  the  buried  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
From  these  we  learn  two  things — that  the  ancient 
harp  was  not  shaped  like  the  Greek  A  inverted; 
and  that  there  were  stringed  instruments,  some- 
thing between  the  harp  and  the  lyre,  which  in  their 
various  forms  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
that  letter  (No.  412).  We  feel  assured  that  among 
these  forms  may  be  found  the  instrument  which  the 
fathers  huJ  in  view,  for  they  lived  while  they  were 
•'ill  in  use.  They  held  it  to  be  the  same  as  die 
Hebrew  nebel ;  and  as  we  can,  through  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  trace  the  instrument  up  to  early 
Scriptural  times,  this  view  certainly  deserves  con- 
siderable attention. 

We  are,  however,  far  from  thinking  that  the. 
ndbel  was  always  of  this  shape.  It  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  general  name  for  various  of  the  larger  stringed 
instruments  of  the  harp  kind,  and  also  to  denote,  in 
a  more  special  sense,  one  particular  sort :  in  other 
words,  that  the  nebel  was  an  instrument  of  a  prin- 
cipal species,  the  name  of  which  wa3  applied  to 
the  whole  genus.  In  fact  we  have  the  names  of 
several  instrumentswhich  are  generally  conceived 
to  be  different,  varieties  of  the  nebel.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  these,  we  must  expreas  an  opinion  that 
one  of  these  liinds,  if  not  the  principal  kind,  or 
the  one  most  frequently  denoted  by  the  word,  was 
the  ancient  harp,  agreeing  more  or  less  with 
that  represented  in  the  Egyptian  monument^. 
Whether  the  nebel  or  not,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Hebrews  had  such  an  instrument, 
although  we  may  be  unable  to  point  out  the  pre- 
cise word  by  which  they  described  it.  It  is  mo- 
rally impossible  that  an  instrument  so  common 
in  Egypt,  and  of  which  the  powers  must  have 
much  exceeded  that  of  any  other  instrument 
known  to  them,  could  have  been  neglected  by  a 
people  whose  stringed  instruments  of  music  were 
so  various  as  those  of  the  Hebrews.  It  may  fur- 
ther be  observed,  that  the  use  of  this  instrument 
as  shown  in  the  Egyptian  paintings,  agrees  in  all 
respects  with  that  which  the  Scriptures  refer  to 
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of  a  dried-up  tortoise  ;  another-to  a  similar  cbssr* 
vation  upon  the  twanging  of  a  bow-string.  Thes* 
traditions  have  been  deemed  contradictory,  fronr 


413.    [Grand  Egyptian  harps.] 

the  nebel,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  any  indications 
from  them ;  and  it  is  somewhat  rexuarfcahle  that 
the  two  great  harps,  in  what  is  called  Bruce's 
tomb,  have  respectively  .eleven  and  thirteen 
strings,  being  only  one  jenore  and  one  less  than 
tke  twelve  assigned  by  Josephus  to  the  nebel. 
These  harps  are  shown  in  No  413,  and  other 
varieties  of  the  same  instrument  are  figured  in 
No.  414. 

One  of  the  classical  traditions  respecting  the. 
origin  o/  the  lyre  refers  it  to  an  observation  made 
m**Jkt  resonanc*  of  the  gut-strings  in  the  shell 


414.     [Other  forma  of  Egyptian  harps.] 

leing  supposed  to  refer  to  one  and  the  same  instrn- 
ment ;  but  they  are  perfectly  reconcilable  when 
referred  to  two.  The  lyre,  which  we  have  already 
sought  to  connect  with  the  Hebrew  kinnor,  might 
have  had  the  tortoise  origin,  and  the  instrument  we 
have  now  in  view  might  as  obviously  be  referred'tr* 
,  the  bow  and  its  string.  That  the  latter  has  only 
lately  become  known  to  U3  through  the  Egyptian 
monuments  sufficiently  accounts  for  this  con- 
fusion, and  explains  why  no  attempt  has  hitherto) 
been  made  (except  in  the  Pictorial  Bible,  nota 
on  Ps.  exxxviii.  2),  to  place  the  Egyptian  harp 
among  the  musical  instruments  of  the  Hebrews. 
"We  have  no  desire  to  insist  on  its  identity  witli 
the  nebel  in  particular:  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  whereas  the  nebel  is  in  Scripture  mentioned 
so  as  to  show  that  it.  always  or  generally  formed 
part  of  a  band  of  instruments,  go  the  Egyptian 
liaip  is  usually  seen  to  be.  played  in  concert  with 
other  instruments.  Sometime?,  however,  it  was 
played  alone,  or  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
voice,  and,  a  band  of  seven  or  more  choristers 
frequently  sung  to  it  a  favourite  air,  beating  time 
with  their  hands  between  each  stanza  (Wilkinson* 
Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  239).  The  principle  of  the  bo\vr 
was  among  the  Egyptians  extended  to  other  irw 
strimients,  which,  from  their  smaller  size  and 
manner  of  being  played,  might  be  classed  amoig? 
lyres  ^No.  416).  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
these  simple  instruments  were  known  to  the  He- 
brews, although  we  are  unable  to  discover  the 
name  by  which  they  were  called. 

3.  TldJ  asor.   occurs  as   an.  instrument    in 

T  ' 

only  a  few  places,  and  never  but  in  connection 
with  the  nebel.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  con- 
jecture that  the  two  instruments  may  have  dif- 
fered from  each  other  only  in  the  number  vi 
their  strings,  or  the  openings  at  the  bottom. 
Hence  we  meet  with  the  Sept.  translation  iv 
8(Kax6pti<pt  antl  'n  the  Chaldee,  Syriac;  and 
Arabic,  words  expressing  an  instrument  of  ten 
strings,  which  is  also  followed  in  the  Authoriied 
Version  (Ps.  xxxiii.  2;  cxliv.  1).  We  see  nc 
reason  to  dissent  from  this  conclusion.  Pfeiffe* 
was  Inclined  to  think  that  the  asor  may  havs 
been  the  quad  ran  gular-  lyre  which  is  represented 
in  different  varieties  in  ancient  monuments,  and 
which  has  usually  ten  strings,  though  sometimes 
inore  (No.  415,  8$a.  1,  2> 
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word  only  occurs  in  a  list  of  Babylonian  instru- 
ments, and  never  among  those  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  identification  would  goto  show  that  the  latter 
had  not  the  harp,  for  which  couclusioD  we  are  by 
no  means  prefiared. 

As  the  intimations  which  can  be  collected  re- 
specting the  sambuca  amount  to  this,  that  it  was 
a  targe  stringed  instrument  of  a  somewhat  tri- 
angular shape,  it  may  possibly  have  home  some 
resemblance  to  figs.  4  and  5,  No.  415,  which  are 
copied  from  old  writers  on  the  subject,  and  which 
bear  much  resemblance  to  instruments,  such  as  the 
khanaon  and  tchenk,  which  continue  to  be  com- 
mon and  popular  in  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
Persia,  and  which  correspond  to  both  these  con- 
dition*. 


415.     [Miscellaneous  stringed  instruments.] 

I.  TVFi}  gittith,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the 
stiles  to  Ps.  viii.,  Ixvxi..  Ixxxiv.,  and  is  generally 
fipposed  to  denote  a  musical  instrument.  From 
tue  name  it  has  been  supposed  to  l»e  an  instru- 
tnent  which  David  brought  from  Oath  ;  and  it 
I  as  been  inferred  from  Isa.  xvi.  10.  that  it  was  in 
f  articular  use  at  the  vintage  season.  If  an  in- 
strument of  *nasic,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  dues 
i  ot  occur  in  the  list  of  the  instruments  assigned 
ly  David  to  the  temple  musicians;  nor  even 
•n  that  list  which  appears  in  versus  1  and  2  of 
Ps.  Ixxxb,  in  the  title  of  which  it  is  found.  The 
supposition  of  Gesenins,  that  it  is  a  general  name 
f i  r  a  stringed  instrument,  obviate*  this  difficulty. 
The  Septuagint  tenders  the  title  by  inrep  tuv 
Xrvarp,  *  upon  the  winepress.'  and  Carjizov, 
P differ  and  others,  follow  this,  in  takiu.*  the 
vtrd  to  denote  a  song  composed  for  the  vintage. 
cr  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Carpzor,  Observ. 

rhVxl.  svper  Psalmos  Trc3  JVJ^rrpy,  Helmst, 
1758  ;  Pfeiffer,  vber  die  Musik,  p.  32). 

5.  D^SD  minnim,  which  occurs  in  Ps.  xlv.  8 
and  cl.  4,  is  supposed  by  some  to  denote  a  stringpd 
instrument,  but  it  seems  merely  a  poet-cal  allu- 
sion to  the  strings  of  any  instrument.  Thus  in 
Vs.  xlv.  8  we  would  read  *  Out  of  the  ivory  pa- 
laces the  strings  (t.  e.  concerts  pf  music)  have 
n  u'e  thee  glad  ;"  and  so  in  Ps.  el.  A,  *  Piaise  him 
tviilj  strings  (stringed  instruments)  and  ugabs.' 

€.  t\3'2Z?  or  &JD2D,  sabeca,  an  instalment 
remitted  'aackbut,'  and  which  occurs  only  in  Dan. 
in.  ft,  7,  10,  1  j.  It  is  douhtless  the  same  as  the 
ttiinped  instrument  of  music  denominated  by  the 
Ciiccks  tTUu&imn.  traufiuicni,  <r<$jt£k/£,  ^P-B'tfrq.  and 
l»y  tl-e  Litms  tambuca.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
jtHTM*  of  harp  or  lyre.  and.  a-  tome  think,  was 
emly  a  sit-cies  of  the  ncbtl,  distinguished  by  the 
■Jtin.hcr  of  its  strings.  The  aide  writer  of  the 
rmiftitul  articles  in  Smith's  Clatnieal  Dictionary 
tin iik ■  the  samboes  was  t\\*  same  as  the  Kgyptian 
.iarp,  which  we  hare  already  conjectured  to  !>ethe 
|«r*irular  instrument  designated  hy  the  name 
tiebc!.  oi  one  of  the  instrument*  of  'he  class  SO 
den.  minuted.  We  saould  have  no  objection  to 
regard  this  harp  as  lieing  represented  by  Ihesa 
M  s>sr>ecies  of  the  ntbel ;  but  we  cannot  nee  that 
•ny  jewf  of  the  conjscturs  is  adduced,  and  as  the 


41G.     [Bow  shaped  Egyptian  instruinenU.) 

7.  J'^rUDD  or  V1P55?,  pesanterhh,  the  */aA- 
fripiov  or  psaltpry  of  the  Greeks:  if  occurs  oijly 
in  Dan.  in.  7,  10,  15.  where  it  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Hebrew  nebel.  -The  word  ^oAt^pio^  ■.*. 
however,  applied  l»v  the  Greek  translators  so  artn- 
trarily  to  instruments  which  have  different  names 
in  Hebrew,  that  nothing  can  he  built  upon  its  u--e; 
still  less  are  we  disposed  to  accept  the  conclusion  o/ 
Gesenius,  that  the  Chaldee  word  is  in  this  instance 
formed  from  the  Greek.  The  Chaldee  name,  and 
perhaps  the  instrument  represented  by  it,  may  be 

recognised  in  the  modern  mU2Im*>  santeer,  which 

is  of  the  cl.i3s  already  referred  to  as  represented  by 
figs.  3,  4,  No.  415). 

8.  rY?no  machalathy  which  occura  in  the 
titles  of  Ps.  liii.  and  lxxxviii.,  is  supposed  by 
Geicnius  and  others  to  denote  a  kind  of  lute  or 
guitar,  which  instrument  others  find  in  the 
minnim  above  noticed.  We  slnnild  not  like  to 
affirm  that  instruments  of  this  kind  are  repre- 
sented by  either  of  these  words — not  that  we  dour  i 
whether  the  Hebrews  had  6uch  instruments,  but 
liecause  we  are  not  satisfied  that  these  are  the  pre- 
cise wdrdt  by  which  they  were  denoted.  The  j  re. 
valence  in  the  East  of  instruments  of  (his  s»4t 
would  alone  inggcM  the  probability  that  tbeJewi 
were  not  witltcut  them  ;  and  this  probability  it 
greatly  increased  hy  the  t\  idence  which  the  Egyp- 
tian paintings  offer,  that  they  were  equally 
valen!  in  ancient  times  in  neighbouring  Motions, 
Before  this  evhlmee  was  obtained  it  was  usual  to 
offer  fift.  1  and  3  in  the  subjoined  cut  fN 
417),  as  srTordinjr.  prohahle. examples  of  Hebrew 
instrument*  at  tots  clast;  and  fig.  3,  fa 
buhr's    Travels,  at  a  i  Arabian   e-.nnple. 

Olrjectlons  were  urged  to  those  figures,  which  it 
would,  until  lately,  liave  heen  difficult  to  am  wet, 
Hut   now    we    find    t!  'J'!**    among    the 

ancient  Egyptians,     This  will  I*  secu  from  \h» 
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•ubj  y'ned  engravings,  a  very  cursory  inspection 
of  which  will  show  the  general  resemblance  uf 


417.    [2.  A  kind  of  guitar;  2.  Ancient  lute.  3.  Arabian 
tajibur.] 

the  above  to  the  instruments  represented  in  at 
least  figs.  1,  3  (No.  418),  or  in  other  w:>rds, 
to    instruments   of  the   lute   and    guitar   class. 


418.    [tgyjitian  stringed  instruments  with  necks.} 

The  Egyptian  guitar  consisted  of  two  parts,  a 
long  fiat  neck  or  handle,  and  a  hollow  oval  body, 
composed  wholly  of  wood,  or  covered  with  leather, 
whose  tipper  surface  wa9  ]>erforated  with  several 
holes  to  allow  the  sound  to  escape ;  over  this  body, 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  handle,  extended 
three  strings  of  catgut  secured  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. The  length  of  the  handle  was  some- 
times twice,  sometimes  thrice  that  of  the   body, 


J 
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»19.     (Egyptian  stringed  instruments  with  necks ] 

and  the  whole  instrument  seems  to  have  measured 
three  or  four  feet  It  was  struck  with  a  plectrum, 
and  the  performers  usually  stood  as  they  played. 
Both  men  and  women  used  the  guitar;  some 
danced  while  they  touched  its  strings  (No.  4 18, 
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fig.  2"),  supporting  it  ori  the  righf  arm  ;  and  m 
one  instance  (Hg.  3)  it  is  seen  slnng  by  a  bano 
round  the  neck,  like  the  modern  Spanish  guitar. 
The  others  (Nn.  419)  are  variations  of  these  in- 
ctrnments  ;  in  tig.  3  making  a  near  approach  to 
the  lute.  They  are  trom  actual  and  somewhat 
decayed  specimens,  and  therefore  do  not  exhibit 
the  wires  and  other  minute  parts. 

With  all  this  evidence  before  us,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  H^-b-ews  were  iu 
possession  of  instruments  of  this  kind,  although 
we  may  not  venture  to  affirm  by  what  name  they 
were  called. 

II.  Wind  Instruments. — There  is,  happily, 
less  difficulty  with  respect  to  instruments  of  this 
class  than  with  respect  to  stringed  instruments. 
The  most  ordinary  division  of  these  is  into  trum- 
pets and  pipes,  of  which  the  Hebrews  had  both, 
and  of  .various  kinds. 

I.  pj5  keren,  'horn,'  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument  (Josh, 
vi.  5  ;  1  Chron.  xxv.  5;  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15). 
Of  natural  horns,  and  of  instrument  in  the  shape 
of  horns,  the  antiquity  and  general  use  are  evinced 
by  every  extensive  collection  of  antiquities.  It*is 
admitted  that  natural  horns  were  at  first  used,  ai-d 
'that  they  at  length  came  to  be  imitated  in  metal, 
but  were  still  called  horns.  This  use  and  ap- 
plication of  the  word  are  illustrated  in  our  *cor» 
net'  It  is  generally  conceived  that  rams'  hons* 
were  the  instruments  used  by  the  early  Hebrews; 
and  these  are,  indeed,  expressly  named  in  our  own 
and  many  other  versions,  as  the  instruments  used 
at  the  noted  siege  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  5) ;  and  the 
horns  are  those  of  the  ram,  which  Josephus  assigns 
to  the  soldiers  of  Gideon  (Antig.  v.  6.  5  ;  comp, 
Judg.  vii.  16). 

The   former  cf  these  passages  requires  some 

remark.  The  text  is  ?2*>  pp,  keren  jobel,  or 
jobel-hom.  It  19  admitted  that  jobel  means  the 
jubilee,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  jubilee-horn  ; 
and  in  the  other  verses  of  the  chapter  where 
trumpets  are  mentioned,  with  the  epithet  jobelira 
affixed,  to  denote  'jubilee-trumpets.'  But  thejj 
the  translation  'rams' horn'  inverse  5  13  sought 
to  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  jubilee  itself 
took  its  name  from  the  instruments  with  which  il 
was. proclaimed,  and  as  these  instruments  are  be» 
lieved  to  have  been  rams'  horns,  the  term  has  sc 
been  rendered  in  this  text.  In  other  words  the 
argument  stands  thus  : — 1.  The  jubilee  was  named 
from  the  instruments  by  which  it  was  proclaimed. 
2.  These  instruments  were  rams  horns.  3.  There- 
fore jobel  means  a  ram.  It  is,  however,  ad- 
mitted that  a  ram  is  never  called  jobel  in 
Hebrew  :.and  an  anecdote  of  R.  AkiTa  implies 
that  it  was  derived  from  an  Arabian  source. 
1  When  I  was  in  Arabia,'  he  says,  '1  heard  them 
call  a  ram  jobel ;  and  the  trumpet  itself  is  callea 
jobel.  because  made  of  lams'  horn  '  It  would 
be  better,  however,  to  translate  k  ' jubilee-horn* 
(see  below,  sect  4).  The  text  is  not  necessary 
to  show  that  rams'  horns  were  in  use;  the  general 
belief  of  the  Jews  on  the  subject,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  sculptured  figures  of  ancient  instru- 
ments imitated  from  the  horns  of  rams,  if  not 
actually  rams'  horns,  bring  good  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  opinion.  Bocbart  and  a  few  others 
contest  this  conclusion  on  the  ground  that  rams' 
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tjonis  are  not  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  that  the 
Greeks  md  Romans  used  the  horns  of  neat  cattle. 
Neither  of  these  positions  is  tenable  or  of  much 
weight,  and  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  keren 
tvas  first,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  the  general 
name  for  instruments  of  the  horn  kind,  and 
also  the  particular  name  for  rams'  horns,  or  the 
more  crooked  kind  of  horns,  and  were  thus  dis- 
tinguished frum  the 

2.  ^Dl^  shophar,  which  is  a  far  more  common 
word  than  keren,  and  is  rendered  *  trumpet'  in  the 
A  arborized  Version.     This  word  seems,  first,  to 


4*0.     [1,2.  I,  4.  A nci'-nt  liorn3  and  curved  trumpets; 
5    straight  trurupet-;  6.  pipe. J 

denote  horns  of  flie  straighter  kind,  including,  pro- 
bably, those  of  neat  cattle,  and  all  the  instruments 
which  were  eventually  made  in  imitation  of  and 
in  improvement  upon  such  horns.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  draw  a  distinction  between  it  and  the 
keren,  seeing  that  the  words  are  sometimes  used 
synonymously.  Thus  that  which  is  called  'a 
jobel-hom  '  in  Josh.  vi.  5,  '13  in  the  same  chapter 
(ver.  4,  6,  8,  13),  called  la  johel-horn  trumpet* 
(sliophar).  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  take  the 
shophar,  however  distinguished  from  the  keren,  to 
have  been  that  kind  of  horn  or  horn-shaped  trumpet 
which  was  best  known  to  the  Hebrews.  The  name 
shophar  mc;<ns  bright  or  clear,  and  the  instrument 
may  be  conceived  to  have  been  so  called  from  its 
clear  and  shrill  sound,  just  .is  we  call  an  instrument 
a  'clarion,' and  speak  of  a  musical  tone  as  •brilliant* 
•»r  'clear.'  In  the  -service  of  God  this  shophar  or 
trumpet  was  mil j  employed  in  making  announce- 
ments,  and  for  calling  the  jicople  together  in  the 
lime  of  the  holy  solemnities,  of  war,  of  rebellion, 
or  of  any  other  great  occasion  (Exod.  xix.  '.3; 

Num.  x.  10,  Judft.  iii.  7;  1  Sam.  xiii.  3;  xv. 
IOj  %  Chron.  xv.   M;   Isa.  xviii.  3).      The  strong 

sound  of  the  instrument  would  have  confounded 
u  choir  of  singers,  rather  than  have  elevated  their 
iiuh'ic.      At   i  !  exhibitions  of  joy,  horns 

a,,(1  tfttrn  i  (2  Skua.  vi.  15  ; 

1  Chron. :;  i.  ■!*').  There  is  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  trumpet  was  an  instrument  peculiar  to  the 
I-»vim,  as  som<  I,     [f  that  were  I 

case  we  thoalt]  i  accouot  fur  the  300 

tmmprts  with  which  Gideon's  men  were  furnished 

(Judf.   iii.   P.Y    and    fof   the   u.-e  of  trumpet!    in 

making  sijpialshy  watchmen,  who  were  not  always 
Ltfit  '.      In   Malt.   \'..  qxx 

•  ••.tid  o  trumpet  bcl 
thee  us  the  hypocrites  d^  Lu  the  rjuajj  %\U  ,  and 
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in  the  3trret3,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.* 
This  verse  has  excited  some  speculation,  and  many 
have  sought  to  illustrate  it  by  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom of  Eastern  beggars  of  attracting  attention  by 
means  of  a  musical  instrument — a  usage  which, 
indeed,  exists  in  England.  But  here  it  is  the 
donor  and  not  the  beggar  "who  i3  enjoined  not  to 
sound  a  trumpet;  and  Lightfoot,  after  examiuing 
the  matter  with  his  usual  care,  confesses  that  he 
can  find  no  trace  in  the  whole  range  of  Hebrew  lite- 
rature, of  a  trumpet  being  sounded  in  connectiots 
with  public  or  private  almsgiving  (Hur.  Hebr.on 
Matt.  vi.  2).  It  is  therefore  safest  to  suppose  tho 
expression  derived  by  an  easy  metaphor  from  the 
practice  a(  using  the  trumpet  to  proclaim  what- 
ever was  about  to  be  done,  in  order  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it  and  make  it  extensively  known. 

3.  rnVXn  chatzozerah.  Thio  was  the  straight 
trumpet,  different  from  the  skephar,  which  was 
more  or  less  bent  like  a  horn.  There  has  beers 
various  speculation  on  the  name;  but  we  are  dis- 
posed to  assent  to  the  conclusion  of  Geseniua,  that 
it  is  an  onomatopoetic  word,  imitating  the  broken 
pulse-like  sound  of  the  trumpet,  like  the  Latiis 
taralantara,  which  this  word  v/ould  move  re- 
semble if  pronounced  as  in  Arabic,  hadaderak* 
Among  the  Israelites  these  trumpets  were  a  di- 
vine regulation,  Moses  having  been  expresajy 
directed  how  to  make  them  (Num.  x.  3>. 
They  were  of  pure  beaten  silver,  but  the  par- 
ticular form  does  not  appear  in  Scripture.  The 
words  1Q1B*  b\p)  nnSyrO,  '  wilh  chatzotxcrotJk 
and  voice  of  the  shophar'  (Ps.  xcviii.  6),  brings 
together  names  which  most  translators  coufounJ 
under  that  of  'trumpet,'  and  obliges  them  for 
cuce,  at  least,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two. 


It!*     [Ancient  Kgyptian  tnimjicts.] 

The  Aoth.  Vers  here  has  'with  trumpets  nnd  th» 
sound  of  the  cornet, '  which  clearly  intimates  that 
the  translator  considered  the  •/  i  kaul  of 

bom,  thoujrh  usually  called  a  trumpet.  The  Sept* 
draws  the  distinction  very  Dice']      h  TC*** 

*\ara7s.    *ai    Quvj)    trdXirr.  ■  ill) 

ductile  trumpets,  and  the  sound  of  l< 
which  i«  closely  copied  by  the  Vi  » 

ductiliboa,  d  voce  tubas  comes*. '    The  i 
vryed  of  the  chatxolzerah  in  these  translations  is, 

'  t  or  ductile 
silver i  and  drawn  out  in  1  >ih  (his  «imi 

combine  .i  reA  n  u<  e  t.i  the  .  *  >nt 

iV*p2  t.rJ,shuh,  A|>phtd  to  these  tnuspeto  m  tLs 
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original  description  in  Num.  x.  2,  which  they  under- 
stand to  mean   'turned  '  or '  rounded,'  and  hence 
infer  that  they  were  not  merely  drawn  out  in  length 
but  turned  hack  upon  themselves,  like  a  trombone. 
Some  German  writers,   indeed,  directly  call   the 
instrument  a  trombone,  as  De  Wette,  who,  in  his 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  renders  the  line  under 
notice  '  Mit  trompeten,  mit  posaunen-klang,'  that 
is.  *  with  trumpets,  with   trombone-sound.'     And 
Pfeiffer,  pressing  upon  this  signification,  gives  the 
figure  of  an  Oriental  instrument  of  this  kind  called 
the  sumara,  as.  a  possible  representative  of  the 
chatzotzerah.     We  assign  little  weight  to  ail  this. 
It  seems  clear  that  these  instruments  were  long 
trumpets  of  solid  wrought  silver  ;  and  as  it  appears 
that  these  are  the  only  musical  instruments  un- 
doubted representations  of  vhich  are  preserved, 
there  ought  to  be  no  question  on  the  subject.    These 
cilver  trumpets  are  figured  on   the  arch  of  Titus, 
among  the  other  spoils  of  the  Jewish  Temple  (Fig.  5, 
No.  429),  and  they  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion which  Josephus,  who,  as  a  priest,  could   not 
tu  this  matter  be  mistaken,  has  given  :   'Moses,' 
he  says,  *  invented  a  kindof'trumpet  of  silver;  in 
length  it  was   little  less  than  a  cubit,  and  it  was 
somewhat  thicker   than  a    pipe;   its  opening  was 
oblong,  bo  as.  to  permit    blowing   on    it  with  the 
mouth;  at  the  lower  end  it.  had  the  form  of  a  lie-U, 
like  the  horn/  oa.kiny£  (Antiq.   iii.  2).     Moses 
was  commanded  to  make  only  two  of  these  trum- 
pets, because  there  wei-e  then  but  two  priests,  the 
two  sons  of  Aaron.     Afterwards  far  more  of  thetn 
ivere  made ;  and  Josephus  ventures  to  say   that 
Solomon  made  200,000  of  them,  according  to  the 
command  of  Mose3  (Antiq  viii.  4).     When,  how- 
ever, riches  departed  from   Palestine,   trumpets  of 
baser  metal  were  used  ^2  Kings  xii.  13),  although 
probably  a  certain  number  of  silver  were  still  pie- 
served      They  were  used  in  calling  the  congrega- 
tion together  for  sacrifices,  and  in  battle  (Hos.  v. 
S).     The  tone  of  this  trum[>et,  or  rather  the  noise 
made  by  blowing  on  it,  was  very  variable,  and  is 
distinguished  by  different  terms  in  Scripture. 

4.  sJMjobel.  There  has  been  much  speculation 
concerning  this  term,  which  the  reader  may  find 
in  ample  abunflance  in  Bochart  (Hieroz.  i.  43;i). 
It  seems  now  to  be  agreed  that  the  word  due*  not 
denote  a  separate  instrument,  but  is  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  trumpets  with  which  the  jubilees 
were  proclaimed,  i..e.  the  *  jubilee-  trumpet ;'  and 
as  the  fame  trumpets*  were  used  for  signals  and 
alarms,  *  the  alarm-trumpet,  the  alarm-horn  * 
This  name  for  the  sound  of  music  is  supposed  to 
he  derived  from  Jubal,  the  inventor  of  instru- 
ments uf  music. 

Wind  instruments  of  softer  sound  next  require 
attention.     The  first  and  .principal  of  tliese  is  the 

f).  V  vn  chalil,  the  meaning  of  which  is  bored 
through,  and  denotes  a  pipe,  perforated  and  fur- 
nished with  holes.  The  Sept.  always  renders  it 
by  avhSs,  a  pipe  or  (lute  'There  are  but  fire 
places  where  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament 
(I  Sam.  x.  5;  I  Kings  i.  40;  Isa.  v.  12;  xxx. 
29;  Jer.  x'viii.  3G);  but  the  Greek  av\6s  occurs 
in  the  New  Testamei  t  (Matt.  !x.  23),  and  in  the 
Apocryphal  books  (1  Mace.  iv.  51;  ix.  39; 
Judith  iii.  8).  It  would  seem  to  have  come 
rather  late  into  use  among  the  Hebrews,  and  pro- 
bably had  a  foreign  origin.   The  passages  to  which 


we  have  referred  will   indicate  the  use  of  this  In- 
strument or  class  of  instruments;  but  of  *he  forjfl 


422.     [Egyptian  reed-pipea.] 

we  can  only  guess  by  reference  to  those  of  the  at 
.  cient  Egyptians,  which  are  very  similar  to  thus* 
still  in  use  in  Western  Asia.  The  pipe  is,  how- 
ever, rarely  introduced  in  die  Egyptian  sculptmes. 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  held  in  much  es- 
timation. The  principal  are  the  single  and  double 
pipes.  Tho  single  prpe  of  the  Greeks  is  allowed 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Egypt  (J.  Pollux, 
Oaom.  iv.  10;  Athcnajus,  Dc'pnos.  iv.),  from 
which  the  Jews  probably  had  theirs.  It  was  a 
straight  tube,  without  any  increase  at  the  mouth, 
and  when  played  was  held  with  both  bands.  It 
was  usually  of  moderate  length,  about  eighteen 
inches,  but  occasionally  less/and  sometimes  s<» 
exceedingly  long  and  the  holes  so  low  that  the 
player  was  obliged  to  extend  his  arms  to  the  ut- 
most. Some  had  three  holes,  others  four,  and 
actual  specimens  made  of  common  reed  have  been 
found  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians^  ii.  3U9). 


423.    [I,  2,  3,  Sm-jle  pipes  ;\4,  double  pipe.} 

The  double  pipe  was  formed  with  two  of  such 
tubes, of  equal  or  unequal  lengths,  bavin?  a  com- 
mon mouth-piece,  and  each  played  with  the  corre- 
sponding hand.  They  were  distinguished  as  the 
ri^'ht  and  left  pipes,  and  the  latter,  having  but  few 
holes  and  emitting  a  deep  sound,  served  as  a  base; 
the  otheB  had  more  holes  and  gave, a  sharp  sound 
(Plin.  Hist.  Ndl.  xvi.  36).  This  pipe  is  still  used 
in  Palestine.  The  Scottish  missionary  deputation 
overtook,  among  the  hills  of  Judah,  '  an  Arab 
playing  with  all  his  might  upon  a  shepherd's  pipe, 
made  of  two  reeds.  This  was  the  first  time  we 
had  seen  any  marks  of  joy  m  the  laud "  (.Vaito- 
tive,  p.  118). 

From  the  references^  which  have  oeen  given  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  pipe  was,  among  the  Jew9t 
chiefly  consecrated  to  joy  and  pleasure.  So  much 
was  this  the  case  that  in  the  time  of  Judas  Mac- 
cahaeus  the  Jews  complained  'that  joy  was  taken 
from  Jacob,  and  the  pipe  with  the  harp  (*j#apa) 
ceased'  (I  Mace.  iii.  45).  It  was  particularly 
used  to  enliven  the  periodical  journeys  to  Jeru- 
salem to  attend  the  great  festivals  (Isa.  xxx.  29); 
and  this  custom  of  accompanying  travelling  in 
companies  with  music  is  common. in  the  East  at 
this  day  (Harmei,  Observatt.  ii.  197;  to  whjcb 
add  Tournefort,  Voyage  die  Levant,  iii.  189). 
Aiuenseus  (iv,  174)  tclli  as  of  a  plaintive  pipe 
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which  was  in  use  among  the  Phoenicians.  Tins 
serves  to  illustrate  Matt.  ix.  23,  where  our  Saviour, 
finding  the  flute-players  with  the  dead  daughter 
of  tl.e  ruler,  orders  them  away,  because  the  damsel 
was  not  dead  ;  and  in  this  we  also  recognise  the 
regulation  of  the  Jews,  that  every  oue,  how- 
ever  poor    tie   might   be,    should   have  at    least 

two  pipes  (D*Wn)  at  the  death  of  his  wife 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Eebr.  ad  Matt.  ix.  23).  [MOURN- 
ING.] 

<6.  8n*pVffife  '.nishrokitha.    This  word  occurs 
four  limes  in   Daniel  (ch.  iii.  0,  7,  10,  15),   but 
nowhere  else,  and  appears  to  be  the  Chaldsean 
*.arrte  for  the  flute  with  two  reed3,  of  which  we 
liave  already  spoken.   "If  that  double  pipe  be 
not  comprehended  under  the  Hebrew  chalil,  then 
we  may  consider  that  we  have  it  here.    The  Sept. 
and  Tneodotion  render  it  by  <rvpiy£,  syrinx,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  PandEeau  pipe.     This  would 
imply  that  it  had  at  least  more  than  one  reed  ;  and 
if  it  really  denote.3  the  Pandacan  pipe  itself,  the 
word  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Chaldaean  name  of  tho 
instrument  called  by  the  Hebrews  21ty  ygab, 
which  wao  undoubtedly  the  syrinx.     This  ia  the 
more   probable   from    the   fact  that  the  Hebrew 
translator  actually  renders  muhrokiiha  by  ugab. 
It  may,  however,  have  differed  from  the  com* 
tnon  ugab;  and  some  writers  on  the  subject  have 
been  disposed -to  regard  it  as  similar  to  the  instru- 
ment represented  in  the  annexed  cut  (No;  424 
fig.    1).     This  ia  constructed   somewhat  on   the 
principle  of  an  organ,  being  composed  of  pipes  of 
■various  sizes,  fitted  into  a  kind  of  modern  chest, 
open  at  top,  and  stopped  at  the  l>ottora  with  wood 
covered  by  a  skin  ;  wind  was  conveyed  to  it  from 
the  lips  by  means  of  a  pipe  fixed  to  the  chest ;  the 
pi  pea  were  of  length*  musically  proportioned  to 
each  other,  and  the  melody  was  varied  at  plea- 
sure, by  stopping  or  unstopping  the  apertures  at 
ihe  upper  extremity.     We  are  not  however  satis- 
fied with  the  evidence  which  makes  this   instru- 
ment, or  the  modification  of  it  in  fig.  2,  to  have 
been  known  to  cither  the  ancient  Hebrews  or  the 
Babylonians. 


cm 
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7.  331J?  vgah,  i«  the  word  rendered  'organ'  in 
0«r  version.     This  and  tho  kinnor  arc  the  i 
sstauts  whoso  invention  is  ascribed  to  Jubal  ^Ciiu, 
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iv.  21 ),  and  higher  antiquity  cannot  therefore  l» 
claimed  for  any  instrument.    There  are  only  three 
other  places  in  which  it  is  mentioned   in  the  Old 
Testament:  two  in  the  book   of  Job  (xxi.   12, 
xxx.  31),  and  one  in  the  Psalms  (cl.  4).     The 
Targum  rentiers  the  word  simply  by  N31S&,  a 
pipe  i   the  Septuagint  varies;    it    has  KiBdpa   in 
Genesis,    \f/dAptos   in    Job,    and    ftpyavov    in    tha 
Psalm3.     The  last  13  the  sense  which  the  Ara- 
bic, Syriac,  Latin,  English,  and  most  other  ver- 
sions have  adopted.    The  organon  simply  denotes 
a  double  or  manifold  pipe;  and  hence  in  particular 
the  Pandanan  or  shepherd's  pipe,  which  i3  at  this 
day  called  a  'moutl  -organ'  among  ourselves.  For- 
merly it  was  called  simply  P  organ,'  and  'mouth* 
has  been  added  to  distinguish  it  fro;n  the  compara- 
tively modern  instrument  wnich  has  usurped  the 
more  simple  designation  of  'organ.*     Our  trans- 
lators are  thus  not  chargeable  with  the  obscurity 
which   ha3  since  arisen,  for  they,  by  the  word 
'organ,'  inteialed  to  indicate  no  other  instrument 
than  this*  ^.We  thus  find  a  tolerably  fair  concur- 
rence on  the.subject  among  the  translations  which 
we  arc  accustomed  to  respect.     The  grounds  of 
their  conclusion  are  to  bo  sought  in  the  etymology 
of  the  Hebrew  word  ;  and,  so  far  as  these  go,  which 
is  not  very  far,  they  tend  to  support  it.     To  these 
probabilities  the  known  antiquity  of  the  Syrian 
syrinx  (crvpryt)  or  Pandean  pipe  may  be  added.  ' 
The  instrument  is  in  fact  so  old  that  tLe  profane 
writers  do  not  know  fo  whom  to  ascribe  it.    Some 
refer  it  to  Pan  (Virgil,  Eel.  v:.),  others  to  Mercury 
(Pind.   Oil.  xii.  de  Palladt),  others  to  Marsyas 
and  Silenus  (Athenacus,  iv.  182).    This  antiquity 
corresponds  with  the  Scriptural  intimation  con- 
cerning the  ugab,  and  justifies  us  in  seeking  for  the 
syrinx  among  the  more  ancient  instruments  of 
the  Orientals,  especially  as  it  is  still  common  in 
Western  Asia.     Niebuhr  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
peasant  at  Cairy  (Reiscbcsc/n.'i.  1S1);  and  Rus- 
sell, in  his   Nat.   Hist,  of  Aleppo  0.  15.%  156), 
says  that  '  the  syrinx  or  Pan 'a  pipe  is  still  a  festi- 
val instrument  in  Syria  ;  it  is  Known  also  in  the 
city,  but  very  few  performers  can  sound  it  tolerably 
well.     The  higher  notes  are  clear  anil  pleasing, 
but  the  longer  reeds  aie  apt,  like  the  dervice  flute, 
to  make  a  hissing  sound,  though  blown  by  a  good, 
player.   The  number  of  reeds  of  which  the  syrinx 
is  composed,  vuries  in  different  instruments  firm 
five    to  twenty-three.'     The    classical   syrinx   is 
usually  said  to  have  had  seven  reeds  (Virg.  L"l. 
ii.);  but  we  find  some  in  the  monuments  with  u 
greater  number,  and  the  shepherd  of  Theocritus 
(/rf.  viii.)  had  one  of  nine  reeds. 

III.  Instruments  of  Peuclssion. — or  such 
as  give  forth  their  sounds  on  being  btiuck  or 
shaken. 

I.  Pl'n  toph,  seems  to  have  denoted  primaril y  tho 
tamlKMirine,  and  generally  all  instruments  of  the 
drum  kind  which  weie  in  DM  anum;;  I 
ites.  There  is  not  the  slightest  duutlt  about  this 
ift»trumcnt.  All  the  translations  and  lexicons 
agree  in  this  oue  total ;  and  we  have  <.  the 

actual  evnlcnce  of  exiiting  instruments  of  thia 
kmd  anion  \  the  Arabians,  bearing  the  saroa  name 
in  the  forms  of  dvjf  ami  uduft.  The  t  ph  was 
known  to  the  Jews  Dtfai  ?S.«»y  quitted  Syria  (( 
%x\\.  27);  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Job  (xn\  12), 
and  it  i«theiir*t  uutiunu jii  n.imeil  hi 

|    that   with    which     Muiatn   hi    the   duncsa> 
yrilb  w  tic)  the  daughters  U'  Isratl  celebrated  the 
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overthrow  of  Pharaoh  (Exod.  xv.  20).  It  waa 
employed  by  David  in  all  the  festivities  of  religion 
(2  Sam.  vi.  5).  Isaiah  adduces  it  as  the  instru- 
ment of  voluptuaries,  but  left  in  silence  amid 
wars  and  desolations  (Isa.  xxiv.  8).  The  occa- 
sions on  which  it  was  used  were  mostly  joyful, 
and  those  who  played  upon  it  were  generally 
females  (Ps.  lxviii.  25),  as  was  the  case  among 
most  ancient  nations,  and  is  so  at  the  present  day 
ir  the  East.  It  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  battles  or  warlike  transactions.  The 
mages  of  the  modern  East  might  adequately  illus- 
trate all  the  Scriptural  allusions  to  this  instrument, 
but  happily  we  have  more  ancient  and  very  valu- 
able illustration  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  In 
these  we  find  that  the  tambourine  was  a  favourite 
instrument,  both  on  sacred  and  festive  occasions. 
There  were  three  kinds,  differing,  no  doubt,  in 
sound  as  well  as  form  ;  one  v/as  circular,  another 
square  or  oblong,  and  the  third  consisted  of  two 
squares  separated  by  a  bar.  They  were  all  beaten  by 
the  hand,  and  often  used  as  an  accomj>animent  >to 
the  harp  end  other  instruments.    The  tambourine 


exterior  of  the  cylinder.     It  was  used  chipfly  n 
war.     There  was  another  larger  drum,  less  unlikf 


485.     [Tambourines.     1.  angular;  2.  circular.) 

iras  usually  played  by  females,  who  are  represented 
as  dancing  to  its  sotind  without  the  accompaniment 
of  any  other  instrument.  The  imperfect  manner 
of  representation  dues  not  allow  us  to  see  whether 
the  Egyptian  tambourine  had  the  same  moveable 
pieces  of  metal  let  into  the  wooden  frame  which 
we  find  in  the  tambourines  of  the  present  day. 
Their  presence  may,  however,  be  inferred  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  tambourine  is  held  up  after 
being  struck  ;  and  we  know  that  the  Greek  instru- 
ments were  furnished  with  balls  of  metal  attached 
by  short  thongs  to  the  circular  rim  (Wilkinson, 
Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  314). 

At  mournings  for  the  dead  the  tambourine  was 
sometimes  introduced  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  '  mournful  song '  was  accompanied  by  its  mo- 
notonous sound.  This  is  still  a  custom  of  the  East, 
and  probably  existed  among  the  Jews 

Whether  the  Israelites  had  drums  or  not  does 
not  clearly  appear,  and  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
pro  or  con  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  subject. 
Jf they  had.  they  mustMbe  included  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  toph.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a 
long  drum,  very  similar  to  the  tom-toms  of  India 
(No.  426,  figs.  1,3).  It  was  about  two  feet  or  two 
feet  and  n  half  in  length,  and  was  beaten  with  the 
hand.  The  case  was  of  wood  or  copper,  covered 
*t  both  ends  with  parchment  or  leather,  and 
taaced  with  cofds  extended  diagonally  over  the 


426.    [Ancient  Egyptian  drums.] 

our  own  ;  it  was  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long 
by  about  two  feet  broad,  and  v/as  shaped  much 
like  a  sugar-cask  (No.  427,  fig  3).  It  was  formed 
of  copper,  and  covered  at  the  ends  with  red 
leather,  braced  by  catgut  atrings  passing  through 
small  holes  in  its  broad  margin.  This  kind  ol 
drum  was  beaten  with  sticks  (fig.  5).  It  does  not 
appear  on  The  monuments,  but  an  actual  specimen 
was  found  in  the  excavations  made  by  D'Atba- 
nasi,  in  1823,  and  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Paris. 
Another  species  of  drum  is  represented  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings,  and  is  of  the  same  kind 
which  is  still  in  use  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  under 
the  naihe  of  the  darabooka  drum.  It  is  made  of 
parchment  stretched  over  the  top  of  a  funnel  -shaped 
case  of  metal,  wood,  or  pottery  (No.  427,  figs.  1,2, 
4).  It  is  beaten  with  the  hand,  and  when  re- 
laxed, the  parchment  is  braced  by  exposing  it  for 
a  few  moments  to  the  sun,  or  the  warmth  of  a 
fire.  This  kind  of  drum  claims  particular  atten- 
tion from  its  being  supposed  to  be  represented  on 
one  of  the  coins  ascribed  to  Simon  Maccabaeua 
(No.  429,  tig."  5),     When  closely  examined,  this 


427.    [Drums.     1,2,4.  modern  oriental ;  3.  ancient 
Egypt.'un  ;  6.  sticks  to  3.] 

instrument  will  appear  to  be  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple with  our  kettle-drum,  which,  indeed,  has 
been  confessedly  derived  from  the  East,  where 
other  instruments  on  the  same  principle  are  not 
wanting.  One  of  them  (No.  429,  fig.  4)  is  just 
the  same  as  the  instrument  we  have  derived  from 
it :  others  are  smaller  in  various  degrees,  are  of 
different  forms,  and  are  tapped  lightly  with  the 
fingers.-  Such  drum-tabrets  were  not  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  may  be  perceived  by 
fig.  2,  No.  426. 

The  Rabbins  speak  obscurely  of  a  sort  of  drum 
which  may  have  been  of  this  kind.  It  stood,  they 
say,  in  the  temple  court,  and  was  used  to  call 
the  priests  to  prayer,  the  Levites  to  singing,  and 
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leprci'.D  person*  to  their  purification.  They  ven- 
ture to.  add  that  its  sound  could  be  neard  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  (Bux«orf,  Lex.  Rabbin,  s.  v. 

2  |1C>9  phaamon.  Thi3  name  nowhere  oc- 
curs but  with  reference  to  the  small  golden  append- 
trges  to  the  rohe  of  the  high-priest  (Kxo.d.  xxviii. 
33;  xxxix.  25),  which  all  versions  agree  in  ren- 
dering '  bells,'  or  *  little  bells.'  These  bells  were 
attached  to  the  hem  of  the  garment,  and  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  golden  knobs,  shaped 
like  pomegranates.  They  obviously  produced 
their  tinkling  sound  by  striking  agaiuif  (he 
gulden  knobs  which  were  appended  near  them. 
Tiiere  is  no  trace  of  bells  among  the  ancient 
Kgyptians,  or  in  classical  antiquity,  and  we  call 
these  such  for  want  of  a  better  term  to  describe 
sonorous  pieces  of  metal  used  in  tins  manner. 

3.  D^V'PV  tzeltzelim,  ni?¥*?  metzilloih, 
D^npVD  metzilthaim.  These  words  are  trans- 
lated cym.bals  in  most  versions,  except  in  Zech. 
xiv.  20,  where  they  are  rendered  'bells' — the 
"bells  of  the  horses. '  If  the  words,  however,  de- 
note cymbals  in  other  places,  they  cannot  well 
denote  a  dilfereut  thing  here.  It  is  true  that 
camels,  and  sometimes  horses,  wear  bells  in  the 
rCast  at  present;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  He- 
brews hail  something  similar  in  the  shape  of  small 
cymbal-shaped  pieces  of  metal,  suspended  under 
the  necks  of  the  animals,  and  which  struck  ugntuat 
each  other  with  the  motions  of  the  animal.  The 
"Romans  attached  metallic  pendants  of  this  kind, 
called  phalarea,  to  their  war-horses,  in  order  to 
produce  a  Terrific  efiect  when  shaken  by  the  rapid 
motions  of  the  animals.  These  were  certainly  not 
bells,  but  might  without  any  violent  impropriety 
he  called  cymbals,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
struck  against  each  other.  This  is  the  single  doubt* 
ful  text;  in  all  the  other  texts  we  may  conclude 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  cymbals,  and  some- 
f  inies  castagnets  (which  are  small  cymbals),  are  in- 
tended. There  is  an  important  passage  (Fs.  cl.  5), 
'Praise  him  with  the  clear  cymbal,  praise  him 
with  the  resounding  cymbal,  which  clearly 
points  to  two  instruments  uniler  the  same  name, 
iind  leaves  us  to  conclude  ihat  the  Hehrews  had 
both  hand-cymbals  and  finger-cymbals  (or  cas- 
tagnets"), although  it  may  not  ill  all  cases  be 
easy  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  intended  in 
I  •  cular  texts  Cymbals  figure  m  the  grand 
]  estuHi  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  (I  Chron. 
xiii.  y,) .   other  instance!   occur   of   their    being 

used  in  the  worship  of  (u)d  (i\Yh.  xii.  27;  Ps. 
cl.  .")  ;  I  Chion.  xv.  2);  and  the  iltiulrioUJ 
A-iph    was   himself   |    p layer    on    the   cymbal  (1 

'Chron.  x»i.  5)     The  sound  of  these  instruments 
i<  very  shanp  and  piercing,  but  it  duct  not  belong 

to  fine.  ||KaV  tttff  MUSIC        Heine  l'ml 

COU  J    ii  M  ribs  it  bj  the  word  AAuAduu/.  '  clanging' 

(l  Cor    xui.   l).     The  Hebrew  instruments  •< 

prolial-'v  •imihir  to  those  of  the  Kgyptians.    Thi 
were  i>\  mixed  n.et.il,  apparently  brass,  <>t  •  Com- 
cjouuiI  oi  I  stiver,  and  of  .i    f i . r i n  e\.«<  tly 

resembling  llmH of  modem  times,  though  smaller, 

being  only  prren  inohsj  01  t\\<-  in<  bee  and  ■  half 

in  diameter.    Tlie  hand)*  ha*  lllHIIPSjand  hum  ihe 

llisting  specimena,  but  is  lutiposed  to  haw  (  m  n  i  f 

the  'iiul,  bound  with  leather  or  iliing, 

tod  being  inscr  ml  m  a  small  hulc  ut  (he  sum- 


mit, tn  nave  been  secured  hy  l)eniling  back  the  two 
ends  (No.  42^,  fig.  3).  The  same  kind  of  instru- 
ment  is  still  used  by  the   modern  inhabitants  of 


428.     [Cymbals—  Eyyj.lian., 

Egypt,  and  from  them,  says  Wilkinson,  'have 
been  bonowed  the  very  small  cymbals  played 
wiih  the  fiugsr  and  thumb,  which  supply  the 
place  of  castagnets  in  the  al/ne/i  dance  '  (Ancient 
Egypt,  iii.  255).  In  thus  calling  instruments 
used  as  castagnets  'small  cymhals,'  this  author 
incidentally  supports  the  view  we  have  taken. 
The  modern  castagnet,  introduced  into  Spain 
by  the  Moors,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  same 
source. 


429.  [Instrument*  ol  Percussion*.  I  mallet iMetl  In  strik- 
ing sn.-.|)i-inli  >l  iki.miJi  ;  2.  mutt>>guets;  J.  i.i  r«-i- 
•  Irum.  »truek  bv  ntbichrd  balls ;  4  Oriental  ketle- 
drum  ;  5.  Su|jp>>tk.-d  aiienut  Jewish  coin  ru[iic.entiiig 
dm  ma.  J 

i.  DV'^  s/mlishim.  Thfs  frord  occurs  hut 
once,  viz.  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  6\  and  is  there  uncer- 
tainly nndeied,  m  tfie  Authorized  Version,  •in- 
struments of  music.'  and  in  the  margin  'Iii 
stringed  instruments.1  The  word  is  plural,  ami 
meaitS   'threes.'      Mo-t    writers,   |  i 

this    interpretation,  identify  it   with    tie    t|i.m.defc 
which  AthtnaMH  (iv.  23)  alleges  to  have 
Syrian  invention.      We  have  00  1  l    ,  ie- 

sentatioii  of  it,  but  that  people  I  trumenfar 

which  aie  not  Kg u red  on  tl.  •  . 

As  this;  eja  •  i'ie  instrument  n  itl. 
deN  of  I'...  I  came  forth  to  mi  iemrioutj 

David,  the  auneut  translators  hue  osualli  • 
dared  the  word  I]  cyml  d  ■  1 1  * 

ned  In  them  n prop  r  to  *•<  ::    u.      I '    I  the 

h-  tn. iv  not  the  lets  1         '  -v 

military  tnumph,  and    an    a-  •    i,, 

ihe  other  irufnmirnt*.  used  on  tl  .',  . 

rome  has  sutra,  an  id.  • 

attention  ftw  .tutor;,;  I  bad  uofl 

pretrial  Ij  Dod  lb  | 
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s?e  would  not  hesitate  to  accept  this  conclusion, 
founded,  as  it  manifestly  is,  on  the  three  irans verse 
moveable  bare  with  which  the  sistra  are  usually 
furnished.  In  Barker's  Bible  (1595),  the  word  is 
rendered  by  ■  rebecke.' 

5.  •  D\V2X73Q  menaaneim.  This  is  another  word 
which  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture  (2  Sam.  vi. 
6),  where  our  vu-sion  translates  it  by  'cymbals.' 


430.    (Instruments  or  Percussion,      I,  3,6.  Triangular 
and  other  rods  of  metal  phased  with  rin^s ;   2.  a  sun- 

J  used.  Hebrew  instrument,  regarded  l>y  some  as  the 
ienacneitr. ;  4   a  kind  of  Eastern  cymbals  -,  a.  a  pan 
©f  sounding  octal. J 

although  it  has  appropriated  another  word  to 
that  instrument.  It  is  now  more  generally 
thought  to  denote  the  sistrum.  and  appears  to  be 
derived  from  JM3  ilua,  'to  shake  '  or  'to  vibrate,' 
corresponding  to  the  etymology  of  the  sistrum 
(<Tei<iTpov\  from  aeiu.  An  objection  has  indeed 
been  urged,  that  the  sistrum  was  not  sufficiently 
ancient ;  but  this  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  antiquities,  which 
have  revealed  sistra  belonging  to  the  most  ancient 
period.    The  sistrum  was  generally  from  eight 


€31*    (Sistra— various  Egyptian  specimen*.] 


to  tftxteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  en- 
tirely of  bronze  or  brass,    It  was  sometimes  inr 
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laid  with  diver,  gilt,  or  otherwise  ornamented,  and 
being  held  upright  was  shaken,  tlie  rings  moving 
to  and  fro  upon  the  bars.  The  last  were  fre- 
quenlly  made.to  imitate  snakes,  or  simply  bent  at 
each  end  to  secure  them  from  slipping  through  the 
holes.  Several  actual  specimens  of  these  instru- 
ments have  been  found,  and  are  deposited  in  the 
British,  Berlin,  end  other  museums.  They  are 
mostly  furnished  with  sacred  symbols,  and  were 
chiefly  used  by  the  priests  and  priestesses  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  particularly  in  those  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Isis  (Plut.  de  hid.  c. 
63;  Juven.  xiii.  93;  Jablonsky,  Opusc.  i.  306). 
See  Burneys  and  Hawkins's  Histories  of  Music  ,• 
Forkel,  Geschichtc  dor  teusik ,-  Calmet,  Dissert, 
sur  la  Musique  des  Htbreux,  annexed  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms;  Pfeifier,  Ueber  die  Musik 
derAlten  Ilebr.  1779  ;  Saalchutz,  Form  derHebr. 
Poesie ;  Gesch.  und  Wurdigung  d.  Musik  bet  den 
Ilebr.  1829;  H are n berg,  Cdnim.  de  Re  Musica 
Vet  us.  in  Misccll.  Lips.  ix.  218,  sq. ;  Winer, 
Biblisches  Real-ioorterbuch,  arts.  *  Musik,'  '  Mu- 
6ikalische  lustrumente,'  '  Becken,'  ••Harfe,* 
1  Tambouriti'.','  &c.  ;  Jahn,  Biblisches  Archci 
ologie  i  Relatid,  De  Spoliis  Temp.  Hieros. ;  Vcr- 
surh.  Die  Mclodie  u.  Harmonie  dcr  Alt.  Htbr. 
iSAilte  Uaggiburiniy  in  Ugoliui  Thesaur.  torn, 
xxxii.  j  Coin-tant,  Traite  sur  la  Poesie  et  la 
Musique  des  Htbreux ;  De  Wette,  Commeniar, 
ilber  die  Psalmen  y  Rosellini",  Monumtnti  del? 
Egitto  f  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egyptians;  Villoteau, 
Sur  la  Musique  des  Ovientanz,  in  Descript.  de 
l  Egrjpte ;  Lady  M.  XV.  Montague's  Letters ;  Vol- 
ney,  Voyage  en  Syrie;  Touruefort.  Voyage  au  Le* 
vant;  Niebuhr,  Reisebeschreibung  ;  Russell 'sNat. 
Idist.  of  Aleppo  ;  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians. 

MUSTARD-TREE.     [Sinapis.] 

MYRA  (Mvpa\  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Lvcia,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  lav  about  a  league 
from  the  sea  (in  N.  lat.  36°  18';<E.  long.  30°),  upon 
a  rising  ground,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed  a  navi- 
gable river  with  an  excellent  harbour  at  its  mouth 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  665  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxii.  8). 
The  town  now  lies  desolate.  When  Paul  was  on 
hts  voyage  from  Casarea  to  Rome,  he  and  the 
other  prisoners  were  landed  here,  and  were  re- 
embarked  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria  bound  U> 
Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  5). 

MYRRH.     [Mor.] 

MYRTLE.     [Hada8.] 

MYSIA  (Muala),  a  province  occupying  the 
north-west  angle  of  Asia.  Minor,  and  separated 
from  Europe  only  by  the  Propontis  and  Helles- 
pont; on  the  south  it  joined  jEoiis,  and  was 
separated  on  the  east  from  Bithynia  by  the  river 
JEsomit.  Latterly  JEolh  was  included  in  Mysia, 
which  was  then  separated  from  Lydia  and  Ionia  by 
the  river  Hermus,  now  Sarabad  orDjedia  (Strabo, 
xii.  562,  xiii.  628 ;  Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  v.  32 ;  Ptol. 
Geog.  v.  2)  In  ancient  times  the  province  of 
Mysia  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  corn  and 
wine,  and  although  now  but  ]>oorly  tilled  it  is  3till 
one  of  the  finest  tracts  in  Asia  Minor.  Paul 
passed  through  this  province  and  embarked  at  it 
chief  pert,  Troas,  on  bia  first  voyage  to  Europe 
(Acts  xvi.  7,  8 ;  RosenmUller,  Bibl.  Geog.  in. 
32;  Winer,  Bibl.  Reahoorterb.  s.  v.  Mysia; 
Richter,  Wallfahrten,  p.  460). 

MYSTERY  (pwrrfpiov).  The  etymology  of 
this  Greek  word,  which  seems  to  be  the  suny  Jest  &af* 


MYSTERY. 

mo?!  illustrative  of  its  mraniir.:,  is  that  from  "IFID, 
to  'hide    )r  'conceal.'  whence  "TlDDD  or  "1J1DE.  a 
covert  01  secret  place,  a  secret.      A  most  gnscrip- 
tural  ami  dangerous  s«use  w  but  too  often  put  upon 
the   word,   as   it'    it    meant   something  absolutely 
wrntclligible    anil     incompiehensil.le  ;     whereas, 
in  every   instance   in  which  it  occurs  in  tlie  Sept. 
or    N'-w    Tvstament,   it    is   applied    to  something 
winch  ts  revealed,  declared,  ex plaine<l,  spoken,  or 
which  may  he  known  or  understood       This  (act 
will  appear  froro  the  following  elucidation  of  the 
iKfcssa^es  in  which  it  is  found.       Knst.  it  is  some- 
fun»s  used  to  denote  the  meaning  of  a  symbolical 
representation,  whether  addressed  to  the  mind    by 
a  pat  able,  allegory,  &c...  or  to  the  eye,  by  a  \  ision, 
fcc.      Tims   our    Lord,    having    delivered    to    the 
multitude   the   parable  of  the    sower  (Malt.  xiii. 
3-9).  when  (lie  disciples  asked"him  (ver   10)  why 
s>>oke   to  them    in   parables,  replied,    'Unto   you 
it  is  ifiven  to  know  the  mystenes  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  unto  them  which  are  without    it  is 
i>ot  given'  (Mark  iv.  11);   'Therefore  1  speak   to 
tliein   in   parables'  (Matt.   xiii.  13);  'But  your 
eyes  see,   and   your,  ears  understand  '  (ver.  lb)  ; 
svhere  our   Lord  applies  the  teim  'mystenes     to 
Ihe  mvral  truths  coached  under  that  parable,  that 
is,  to  its  figurative  meaning.      His  woi ds,  taken 
in  then  general  sense,  are  thus  paraphrased  by  Dr. 
Macknvdit  :   '  I  may  explain   to  you   the  nature 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  tlie  other  difficult 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  because   you   are  able  to 
he;ir  them,  but  1  may  not  deal  so  with  the  multi- 
tude, who  are  obstinate  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
will  not  hear  anything  contrary  to  their  prejudices 
and   passions'  (Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  h  49). 
Again,   the  mystery  or  symbolical   vision  of  the 
'  seven  stars  and  of  tlie  seven  golden  candlesticks' 
(Rev.  i.  12,  lb),  is  explained  t<>  mean  '  the  angelj 
of    the  seven    churches  of   Asia,   and    the   seven 
churches,  themselves    (ver.  20).    Aga>n.  '  the  mys- 
tery    oi  svmbolu.al  representation  ■  of  the  woman 
upon  a  scarlet-coloured  beast  '  (Rev.  xvii.  3-6),  is 
ah-o  explained,   'I    will    tell    thee    the   mysteiy 
ol    the  woman.'.  &c.   (xvii.  7).      When  St    Paul, 
s  j  leaking  of  marriage,  says  'this   is  a  gieat   mys- 
tery '(Eph.  v.  32),  he  evidently  heats  the  original 
institution   of  marriage,  as  affording  a  figurative 
lepresenTation  of  the  union  betwixt  Cliiist  and  the 
church  (Campbell,  Dissertation,  p.   )U,  pa  it  in.  ^ 
V)       Tlie  word    is   ;rlso   used   to  denote  anything 
whatever  which  is   hidden  or  concealed,  till    it    is 
•explained.      The    Sept.    uses    it    to  express    1*1,   a 
secret  (IHn.  n.  l«,  19,  27,  28,  29,  30,  47  ;   u  .  6), 
in  relation  to  Nebochadnezzai's  dream,  whuh  was 
a  secret  till   Daniel  explained    it,  and   even    fiom 
the  kin,'  himself,  for   he   had    totally    forgotten    it 
''ver.  5,  'J).      Thus  the  word  is   used  in  the   New 
Testament    to   denote   those  dnennes    of  Christi- 
anity, general  Ol    [articular,  which  tlie  Jews  and 
Ihe  world  at  large  did    not   understand,  till    they 
were  revraled    by  ChrUt  and   Ins  apostles,  '  Great 
is  the  mystery  of  god lme-n,'  t.  e.  the  Christian  re- 
ligion (  1  Tim.  iii    10),  the  chief  parts  of  whuh  the 
apostle  instantly  proceeds  to  adduce, — 'God  was 
manifest  in   the  Hch,  justified    by  the   Spuit,   neen 
of  angels,   &c. — facta  which  h.id  not  eMeied    into 
the  heart  ot    man  (I   Cor    ii.  '.')  until  (rod  visibly 
Accomplished    them,   and    revealed    them    to    the 
apostles  by  inspiration  (ver.    10).      The  apostle  is 
generally  thought  here  to  rtompsr*  the  Gosj  el  with 
the    greater  Eieusiman   mysteries:   fur  which   see 
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Dfod.  Sic.  iv    25;    Dem.  xxix.  ult.   Xen.  ff.  Q.. 
i.  4,  14  ;  or  Leland's   Advantage  and  Necessity 
of  the  Christian   Itvvelatwn.  pait  i,  ch.  8,  9;  ui 
M.icknight's     l're/acc    to    the    Ephesians,    §     7. 
Thus   also  the   Gospel   in    general    is   called  •  the 
mysteiy  of  the  faith,    which   it    was  requisite  the 
deacons  should  '  hold  with  a  pure  conscience'  (I 
Tim.  iii.  9j,  and   'the    mystery    which    from    the 
beginning   of  the   world   had  been  bid  with  God. 
but  which  was  now  made   known  through  means 
of  the  church'  (Eph.  iii.  9);    the  mysteiy  of   the 
Gospel  winch  St.  Paul  desired  'to  make  known  " 
(Eph.  vi.    19)  ;   «  the   mystery  of  God,  and  of  the 
Father,  anil  of  Christ."  to  the  full  apprehension  or 
understanding  of  which  (rather  than  ■  the  acknow- 
ledgment')  he  piayed   that  the  Colossians  might 
come   (Col.    ii.    2  ;  corr.p.    the   use   of  the   word 
iTiyvaxris,  J  Tim.  ii.  4;   2  Tim.  iii.  7);  which  he 
desired  the  Colossians  to  pray  that  God  would  en- 
able lnmself  and  his  fellow  apostles  *  to  speak  and 
to  make  manifest  '  (Col.  iv.  3,  4)  ;   which  he  calls 
'  the  revelation   of  the   mystery  which    was   kepi 
secret   since   the   world   began,  but  now   is  made 
manifest  and   known  to  all   nations'  (Rom.  xvi. 
25 j;  which,  he  say's,  'we  speak  '  (1  Cor.  ii.  7),  and 
of  which  the  apostles  were> '  stewards     (1  Cor.    iv. 
1)       The   same  word    is   used    respecting  certain* 
particular  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as,  for  instance, 
4  the  partial  and  temporary  blindness  of  Israel,'  of 
which   mystery    'the    apostle    would    not    have 
Christians'  ignorant  (Rom.  xi.  25),  and  which  he 
explains  (ver.  25-32).      He  styles  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles  'a  mystery  which,  in  other  ages,  was 
not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men  as  it  is  now 
revealed  unto  the  holy  apostles,  and   prophets  by 
the  Spirit  *  (Eph.    iii.    4-6;    comp.  i    9,  10,  &c). 
To   this   class    we    refer   the   well-known  phrase. 
1  Behold  1  show  you    a  mystery    (1   Cor.  xv    51), 
we  shall   all   he  changed;'   and   then   follows  ar» 
explanation  of  the  change  (ver.  51-55).     Even  ir> 
the  case  of  a  man  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
in  the  absence  of  an  interpreter,  and  when,  there- 
foie,  no  man   understood   him.  although  'by  the 
Spirit  he  was  speaking  mysteries,'  yet  the  Apostle 
supposes  that  the  man  so  doing   undei stood  what 
himself  said  (1  Cos.  xiv.  2-1).      And   in  the  pro- 
phetic   portion    ot    his    writings    'concerning    the 
mystery  of  iniquity  '  (2  Thess    ii.  7),  he  speaks  of 
it  as  being  ultimately  '  revealed  '  (ver.  8\      Jose- 
phus  applies  nearly    the   same    phrase,  f.\.varr,piov 
KaKias,  fi   mystery  of  wickedness,    to    Antipalers 
crafty  conduct  to  ensnare  and  destroy  his  brother 
Alexander  (Or  Bell.  Jnd.  i.  24.  1)  ;    arid  to  com- 
plete tlie  pi  oof  that  the  word  'mystery'  is  used  iti 
the  sens''  of   known ble  secrets,  we   add    the   words 
•  Though    /    understand   all    mys'.cnes'    (1    Cor. 
xiii.  2)       The  Greeks  used  the  word   in  the  same 
way       Thus    Meuaoder,  /uui/TTjpioi'  <rov  ^irj  koto- 
ttyij  Try  <pikri\  '  Tell  not  your   secret   to  a   friend" 
(p.  274.  line  071,  ed.  Clerici).       Even  when  they 
apply  the  term  to  the  greater  ami  lesser  Kleusun.in 
mysteries,   they    are   si  ill    mystenes    into   which  a 
person    might    be    initiated,  when   they   would,  of 
couisc,  ceu>e  to  be  mysteries  to   Inm.      The  word 
is  used  in  the  same  sense  lluui-chuut  the  ApuOl  Vpha 
as  in  the  Sept    ami   New  Testament  (Tub it  xm    7; 
Judith  ii.  2;    Erclus.  xxii.  22;    xwn    10,17,21; 
2  Mace,  xni    21);    it  M  applied  to  divine  ut  sailed 
mysteries  (W'ud.  n.  22;   vi.  22),  and  n>  ihe   ce- 
remonies of  false  icliyiuiis  (Wiad.  xiv.  la,  23 V 

J.  v.  a 
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I.  NAAAIAH  (nD];3,  pleasant; Sept.  Nof^o), 
•daughter  of  Lamech  and  Zillah,  and  sister  of 
Tubal-cain  (Gen.  iv.  22).  The  family  was  one 
of  inventors :  and  as  few  women  are  named,  tire 
Jewish  commentators  ascribe  suitable  inventions 
to  each  of  tln-m.  Naamah  is  affirmed  by  them  to 
nave  invented  the  spinning  of  wool  and  making  of 
cloth.  But  the  book  of  Genesis  does  not  say  this, 
and  they  could  have  no  other  source  of  informa- 
tion. 

%  NAAMAH,  an  Ammonitess,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Solomon,  and  mother  of  Reboboam 
(I  Kings  xiv.  21). 

N  A  AM  AN  {$&]}},  pleasantness  i  Sept.  Nar^ay), 
commander  of  the  armies  of  Damascene  Syria,  in 
tl<e  time  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel.  Through  his 
valour  and  abilities  Naaman  held  a  high  place  in 
the  esteem  of  his  king  Benhadad ;  and  although 
be  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  it  would  seem  that 
this  did  not,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  operate  as  a 
disqualification  for  public  employment.  Never- 
theless the  condition  of  a  leper  could  not  but  have 
been  in  his  high  place  both  afflicting  and  pain- 
ful :  and  when  it  was  heard  that  a  little  Hebrew 
6lave-girl,  who  waited  upon  Naaman  s  wife,  had 
spoken  of  a  prophet  in  Samaria  who  could  cure 
ber  master  of  his  leprosy,  the  faint  and  uncertain 
hope  thus  offered  was  eagerly  seized;  and  the 
general  obtained  permisiiun  to  visit  the  place 
where  this  relief  wa3  to  be  sought.  Benhadad 
even  furnished  him  with  a  letter  to  his  old  enemy 
lung  Joram;  hut  as  this  letter  merely  stated  that 
Naainati  had  been  sent  for  him  to  cure,  the  king 
©f  lsrat-1  rent  his  clothes  in  astonishment  and 
anger,  suspecting  that  a  request  so  impossible  to 
jrrant,  involved  a  studied  insult  or  an  intention  to 
fix  a  ou&rrel  upon  him  with  a  view  to  future 
aggressions.  When  tidings  of  this  affair  reached 
the  prophet  Elisha,  he  desirpd  that  the  stranger 
night  be  sent  to  him.  Naaman  accordingly 
vent,  and  his  splendid  train  of  chariots,  horses, 
ami  laden  camels  tilled  the  street  before  the  pro- 
phet's house.  As  a  leper,  Naaman  could  not  be 
admitted  into  the  house  ;  and  Elisha  did  not  come 
out  to  him  as  he  expected,  and  as  he  thought  civi- 
lity required;  but  he  sent  out  his  servant  to  tell  him 
to  go  and  dip  himself  seven  times  in  the  Jordan, 
and  that  his  leprosy  would  then  pass  from  him.  He 
was,  however,  by  this  time  so  much  chafed  and  dis- 
gusted by  the  apparent  neglect  and  incivility  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  that  if  his  attendants 
bud  nut  prevailed  upon  bim  to  obey  the  directions 
of  the  prophet,  he  wo  dd  have  returned  home  still 
a  leper.  But  he  went  to  the  Jordan,  and  having 
bent  himself  seven- times  beneath  its  waters,  rose 
frum  them  clear  from  all  leproui  6tain.  His 
gratitude  was  now  proportioned  to  his  previous 
wrath,  and  he  drove  back  to  vent  the  feelings 
of  his  full  heart  to  the  prophet  of  Israel.  He 
avowed  to  him  bis  convictioD  that  the  God  of 
Israel,  through  whom  this  marvellous  deed  had 
been  wrought,  was  great  beyond  all  gods;  and  he 
declared  that  henceforth  he  would  worship  Him 
«mly,  and  to  that  end  he  proposed  to  take  witli  him 
•wo  mules*  lead  of  the  tuil  of  Israel  wherewith 
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to  set  up  in  Damascus  an  altar  to  Jehovah. 
This  shows  he  had  heard  that  an  altar  of  earth 
was  necessary  (Exod.  xx.  21);  and  the  imperfect 
notions  which  he  mtertained  of  the  duties  which 
his  desire  to  6erve  Jehovah  involved,  were  natural 
in  an  uuinstructed  foreigner.  He  had  also  heard 
that  Jehovah  was  a  very  jealous  God,  and  had 
forbidden  any  of  his  servants  to  bow  themselves 
down  before  idols;  and  therefore  he  exprnssed  to 
Elisha  a  hope  that  he  should  be  forgiven  if,  when 
bis  public  duty  required  him  to  attend  bis  king 
to  the  temple  of  Rimmon,  he  bowed  with  his 
master.  The  grateful  Syrian  would  gladly  have 
pressed  upon  Elisha  gifts  of  high  value,  but  the 
holy  man  resolutely  refused  to  take  anything,  lest 
the  glory  redounding  to  God  from  this  great  act 
should  in  any  dpgree  be  obscured.  His  servant, 
Gehazi,.  was  less  scrupulous,  and  hastened  with  a 
lie  in  his  mouth  to  ask  in  his  master's  name 
for  a  portion  of  that  which  Elisha  had  refused. 
The  illustrious  Syrian  no  60oner  6aw  the  man 
running  after  hia  chariot,  than  he  alighted  to  meet 
him,  and  happy  to  relieve  himself  in  some  degree 
under  the  sense  of  overwhelming  obligation,  he 
sent  him  back  with  more  than  he  had  ventured  to 
ask  (2  King3  v.).  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
Naaman  ;  and  what  befel  Gehazi  is  related  under 
another  head  [Gehazi]. 

The  only  points  of  difficulty  in  this  narrative 
are  those  connected  with  the  requests  mads  by 
Naaman  to  Elisha,  aad  which  the  prophet  seems 
not  to  have  refused.  The  request  for  two  mules* 
load  of  earth  with  which  to  build  an  altar  to 
Jehovah  in  Damascus,  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
the  notion,  that  the  soil  of  the  land  was  proper  to 
the  God  of  the  land,  whom  he  proposed  henceforth 
to  worship.  Jehovah's  claim  to  be  the  universal 
God  was  unknown  to,  or  misunderstood  by,  the 
neighbouring  nations;  anil  the  only  questiou 
that  ever  came  before  them  was  whether  Jehuvab, 
the  God  whom  the  Hebrews  worshipped,  was 
mure  or  less  powerful  than  the  gods  they  wor- 
shipped. That  he  was  infinitely  more  powerful, 
was,  as  we  take  it,  the  point  at  which  this  man's 
faith  rested.  He  was  convinced  not  that  Jeho- 
vah was  the  rniveisal  God,  but  that  'there  was 
no  God  in  all  the  earth  save  only  in  the  land  of 
Israel ' — and,  therefore,  he  desired  to  worship  at 
an  altar  formed  of  the  soiJ  which  was  thus 
eminently  honoured.  It  is  not  clear  v>  leiiier 
he  intended  to  say  absolutely  that  there  was  no 
God  in  the  world  save  in  the  land  of.  Israel,  ot 
used  the  phrase  as  a  errong  expression  of  his  belief 
that  the  gods  of  other  lanoU  were  nought  as  com- 
pared with  Him.  The  explanation  applies  in 
either  sense.  Naaman's  other  request  for  per- 
mission to  bow  in  the  house  of  Rimmcn  seems  to 
have  amounted  to  this.  He  had  acknowledged 
indirectly  that  Rimmon  was  no  god,  or  else  a  god 
too  powerless  to  be  henceforth  the  object  of  his 
worship.  Yet,  as  a  great  officer  of  state,  his  duty 
required  him  to  attend  the  king  to  the  temple  of  this 
idol,  and,  as  the  king  leaned  upon  hi3  arm,  to  bovr 
when  the  monarch  bowed.  To  refuse  this  would 
bring  disgrace  upon  him,  and  constrain  him  to 
relinquish  his  high  place,  if  not  his  country  ;  and 
for  this  he  was  not  prepared.  Of  the  views 
under  which  Elisha  consented  to  this  request,  we 
are  less  able  to  judge.  But  indeed  it  is  not  clear 
that  he  did  consent,  or  expressed  any  distinct 
opinion  in  the  matter.     His  words  of  dismissal 
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Go  in  peace,'  do  not  necessarily  convey  his  ap- 
proval of  all  that  Naainan  had  asked,  although 
In  (en  ierness  to  one  so  well  intentioned,  and 
^horri  there  was  no  opportunity  of  instructing 
farther,  he  may  liave  abstained  from  urging  upon 
the  Syrian  those  obligations  which  would  have 
fteen  indispensable  to  a  subject  oi  the  Mosaical 
covenant 

NAAZUZ,  or  Naatzutz  (PVJ3)»occnw  ouh 

in  two  }>assagc3  of  Isaiah,  in  both  uf  which  if  is 
translated  '  thorn'  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
Thus  (ch.  vii.  18,  19),  'Jehovah  shall  hiss  for 
the  fly  that  h  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
rivers  of  Kgypf,  and  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the 
lacd  of  Assyria  :  and  they  shall  come,  and  shall 
rest  all  of  them,  in  th/°  desolate  valiey3,  and 
in  the  holes  of  the  ro,ks,  and  upon  all  the 
thorns '  (naazuiim) .  By  some  this  has  been 
translated  crevices :  but  that  it  is  a  plant  of 
some  bind  is  evident  from  ch.  lv.  13 — '  Instead 
of  the  thorn  (naazuz)  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree, 
itud  instead  of  die  briar  shall  comeup  themyrtle- 
Jree.'  Some  have  translated  it  generally,  as  in  the 
English  version,  by  thorn,  shrub,  thorny  shrub, 
or  small  tree.  Others  have  attempted  to  define 
it  specifically,  rendering  it  bramble,  white-thorn, 
&c  (Cels.  Hierobot.  ii.  p.  190);  but  nothing 
certain  has  been  determined  respecting  it.  Cel- 
sius endeavours   to  trace  it  to  the  same  origin 

as    the   Arabic    word    i*S*J    naaz,    which    he 

states  to  be  the  name  of  a  plant,  of  which  the  bark 
is  employed  in  tanning  leather.     The  meaning  of 
the  term  he  continues,  in  Chaldee,  is  tnfigere,  defi- 
gere,  'to  stick  into'  or  'fix,'   and  it  is  therefore 
supposed  to  refer  to  a  prickly  or  thorny    plant 
R.  Ben   Melech  eays  that  commentators  explain 
naazuz  by  the  Arabic  word  sidr,  which   is  the 
name  of  a   well   known  thorny  bush  of  Eastern 
countries,"  a  species  of  Zizyphus.     This,  Sprengel 
•ays,  is  the  Z.  vulgaris,  found  in  many  parts  of 
Palestine,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  uncultivated 
tracts  of  Eastern  countries      Others   suppose  the 
species  to  lie  the  nabak  of  the  Arabs,  which  is  the 
Zizyphus  Lotus,  and  considered  to  be  the  Lotus  of 
the  ancients.   But  from  the  context  it  would  appear 
that  the  plant,  if  a  zizyphus,  must  have  been  a  less 
highly  esteemed  variety  or  species.      But  in  a  wild 
state  these  are  very  abundant,  bushy,  prickly,  and 
of  little  value.      Belon  says,  '  Les  haves,  pour  la 
plus    part,    sotit    de    tamarisques,   u?noplia    (/.  e. 
Eizyphi. species)  et  rhamnes/     In  Freytag's  Arabic 
lexicon   the  above  Arabic  word  naaz  is  said  to 
be  the    name  of  a    thorny    tier,  common    in  the 
Hedjaz,   the   bark    of  which   m   used    in   tanning 
lodes,  and  from  whose  wood   a  dentifrice   is  pie- 
pared.      This   might    be  a   srtecies   of  acacia,   of 
winch  many  specie.*  are  well  Known  to  be  abun- 
dant in  the  dry  and  barren  parts  of  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Kgypt.-  J.  F.  It 

NAHAL  ITJJ,  *t  u  pi  d,  foolish  ;  Sept.  Naj3aA), 
ft  descendant  ofgCaleb,  dwelling  at  Maon,  ftjld 
having  la r^e  pnslessionf  nsjftr Ounne)  of  Jud.th,  in 

the     MRU      neighbourhood  Ih;    hud     aliiuidant 

stfrsjtb,  being  ike  pnseuseor  of  8tHM)  sheep  and  10U0 

its,  but    Ii  .   Ii    anil    hafth    character    had 

lit  breil    si.ftm.il    by    the    prosperity  wit  Ii  which 
Je  had  I  ♦•••n  favoured.      He    wan    holding  a  prent 

sneep-sbeeriiig  of  his  wmisjtsjwi  flm  ki  «t  Carmel 
—width  wa*  a   season    of  girut    festivity   among 


the  sheep-masters  of  Israel — when  David  6enl 
some  of  his  young  men  to  request  a  small  supply 
of  provisions,  of  which  his  troop  was  in  gieat 
need.  He  was  warranted  in  asking  this,  as,  white 
Nabal's  flocks  were  out  in  the  desert,  the  presence 
of  David  and  his  men  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
effectually  protected  them  from  the  depredation! 
of  the  Arabs.  But  Nabal  refused  this  applica- 
tion, with  harsh  words,  reflecting  coarsely  upon 
David  and  his  troop  as  a  set  of  worthless  runa- 
gates. On  learning  this,  David  was  highly  in- 
censed, and  set  out  with  his  band  to  avenge  die 
insult.  But  his  intention  was  anticipated  and 
averted  by  Nabal  s  wife  Abigail,  who  met  lum  on 
the  road  with  a  most  acceptable  supply  of  provi- 
sions, and  by  her  consummate  tact  and  good 
sense,  mollified  his  anger,  and  indeed,  caused 
him  in  the  end  to  feel  thankful  that  he  had  been 
prevented  from  the  bloodshed  which  wuuld  have 
ensued.  When  Nabal,  after  recovering  from  the 
drunkenness  of  the  feast,  was  informed  of  these 
circumstances,  he  was  struck  with  such  intense 
terror  at  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been  ex- 
posed, that  '  his  heart  died  within  him.  and  he 
became  ns  a  stone;'  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  exciting  cause  of  a  malady  that  carried  him 
off  about  ten  days  after.  David,  not  long  aftet, 
evinced  the  favourable  impression  which  the  good 
sense  and  comeliness  of  Abigail  had  made  upon 
him,  by  making  her  his  wife,  B.C.  1061  (1  Sam. 
xxv.)  [Abigail]. 

NABATH^EANS;    [Nebaioth.] 

NABOTH  (n"U3,  fruit,  produce;  Sept. 
NajSouGcu),  an  inhabitant  of  Jezreel,  who  was  the 
possessor  of  a  patrimonial  vineyard  adjoining 
the  gardsn  of  the  palace  which  the  kings  o/ 
Israel  had  there.  King  Ahab  had  conceived  a 
desire  to  add  this  vineyard  to  his  ground,  to 
make  of  it  'a  garden  of  herbs,'  but  found  that 
Naboth  could  not,  on  any  consideration,  be 
induced  to  alienate  a  property  which  he  had 
derived  from  his  fathers  This  gave  the  king  so 
much  concern,  that  he  took  fu  Ins  bed  and  le- 
fused  his  food  ;  but  when  his  wife,  the  notorious 
Jezebel,  understood  the  cause  of  his  ttouble,  she 
bade  him  he  of  good  cheer,  for  she  would  procuie 
him  the  vineyard.  Some  time  after  Naboth  was, 
at  a  public  feast,  accused  of  blasphemy,  by  an 
order  from  hef  under  the  royal  seal,  and,  being  con- 
demned through  the  testimony  of  false  witnesses, 
v. as  stoned  to  death,  according  to  the  law,  outside 
the  town  (Lev.  xxiv.  16;  Num.  xv."  M)),  Co- 
qnerel  (m  the  Biographic  Sacrec)  thinks  that  thf 
children  of  Naboth  perished  with  him,  being 
peihaps  put  to  death  by  the  creatures  of  Jezehd  ; 
and  Ins  reason  is,  that  otherwise  the  crime  would 
have  been  u  eiei  s,  as  the  children  would  still  have 
been  entitled    to   the    father's  1  But   we 

know  not  that  Naboth  had  any  sous;  and  if  ae 
had  sons,  and  tli-y  had  been  taken  oil',  the  estate 
might  tint  have  wanted  an  heir.     It  t:  ther 

M'ona.  that  a  usage  had  ncpt  in  for  the  property 
of  jiersntis  convicted  of  t  season  (and  bhisj  heiuy 
Mrsjft  treason  in  Israel)  to  U*  estreated  to  the  mow  n. 

There  are  other  indications  of  thu  usage      Iff  it 

did  not  rxi-t,  thr  estate  of  Nubuth  couh!  not  have 
United    to    thr    crown,    even    if  hi*    children    had 

•bared  his  fate;  and  if  it  did  rxM  it  was  not  ne» 

•>.nv  that   the  rhihlrvn   should    be   slain  tc  se- 
cure the  eatate  to  the  king. 
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When  Ahab  heard  of  the  death  of  Naboth— 
and  lie  must  have  known  how  that  death  had  been 
acoomplisheu,  or  he  vuuld  not  have  supposed 
himself  a  gainer  by  the  event — he  hastened  to 
take  possession.  But  he  was  speedily  taught  that 
tiiis  horrid  crime  had  not  passed  without  notice 
b)  the  all-seeing  God,  and  would  not  remain  un- 
punished  by  his  justice.  The  only  tribunal  to 
which  he  remained  accountable,  pronounced  his 
doom  through  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  met  him  on 
trio  spot, '  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood 
of  Naboth,  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine' 
( 1  Kings  xxi.j. 

NACHON  ()to3;  Sept.  Na^'io).  The  floor 
of  Nachon  is  the  name  given  to  the  threshing-floor 
near  which  Uzzah  was  glain,  for  laying  his  hand 
tipon  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vrrff).  It  is  doubted  whether 
this  jbe  a  proper  name,  denoting  the  owner  of  the 
fioor,  or  merely  an  epithet  applied  to  it.  i.  e.  '  the 
prepared  floor.'  which  in  that  case  it  would  signify. 
This  floor  could  not  hare  been  far  from  Jerusalem, 
and  must  have  nearly  adjoined  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom,  in  which  the  ark  was  deposited.  In  the 
parallel  text  (1  Chron.  xiii.  9)  the  place  is  called 
the  floor  of  Chidon,  |1*PD,  showing  that  the  owner 
or  the  place  had  two  names,  which  last  is  the 
alternative  adopted  by  the  Hebrew  writers  (7*. 
Bab.  tit.  Sctt'ak,  iii.  fill.  35). 

NACHOR.     [Nakor.] 

1.  NADAB  (373,  liberal;  Sept.  NaSd/3), 
eldest  son  of  Aaron,  who,  with  his  brother  Abihu, 
was  slain  for  offering  strange  fire  to  the  Lord 
[Abihu], 

2.  NADAB,  son  of  Jeroboam,  and  second 
king  of  Israel.  He  ascended  the  throne  upon  f he 
death  of  his  father  (b.c.  954),  whose  deep-laid, 
bat  criminal  and  dangerous  policy,  he  followed. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Gibbefhon,  a  city 
of  the  Levites  (of  which  the  Philistines  had  ob- 
tained possession),  when  he  was  slain  in  the  camp 
in  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  Baasha, 
one  of  his  officers,  who  mounted  the  throiw  in  his 
stead.  He  reigned  two  years  (1  Kirigs  xiv.  20  j 
xv.  25-28). 

NAHALAL  (V^r>3 ;  Sept.  NojSojU),  a  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15),  which  was 
assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  35).  but  of 
(vhich  Zebulun  was  slow  in -dispossessing  the  Ca- 
naahites  (Judg.  i.  30). 

NAHAL1KL,  ah  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  Wilderness  [Wandering], 

1.  N  AH  ASH  (BT13,  a  serpent;  Sept.  Nicy), 
a  person  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25  :  and  as 
he  is  there  described  as  the  father  of  Abigail  and 
Zerniah,  who  are  elsewhere  called  the  sisters  of 
David,  this  must  have  been  either  another  name 
for  Jesse,  or.  as  some  suppose,  of  a  former  husband 
of  David's  mother. 

2.  N  AH  ASH,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  noted 
for  the  harbarnus  terms  of  can' filiation  which  h* 
offered  to  the  town  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  for  his 
subsequent  defeat  by  Saul  Maoesh].  It  was  na- 
tural that  the  enemy  of  Saul  should  be  friendly 
to  David  ;  and  we  find  that  he  did  render  to  the 
latter,  during  his  persecutions,  some  acts  of  kind- 
ness, which  the  monarch  did  not  forget  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Israel  ( 1  Sam.  x.  2 ;  1  Chron. 
six.  2).     These  acts  are  not  specified,  but  he  pro- 
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bably  offered  the  fugitive  hero  an  asylum  in  ba 
dominions. 

1.  NAHOR  (linj,  snorting;  Sept.  Nax<Sp> 
or  rather  Nachor,  as  hi  Luke  iii.  34,  son  of  Seruz, 
and  father  of  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham  (Ge'u 
xi.  22-25). 

2.  NAHOR,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  being 
one  of  the  sons  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Abraham. 
Nahor  es'poused  Milcah  his  niece,  daughter  ot 
his  eldest  brother  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  27-29).  Nahos 
did  not  quit  his  native  place,  *  Vr  of  the  Chal 
dees,'  when  the  rest  of  the  family  removed  to 
Haran  (Gen.  xi.  30)  •  but  it  would  appear  that 
he  went  thither  afterwards,  as  we  eventually  find, 
his  son  Bethuel.  and  his  grandson  Laban,  esta- 
blished there  (Gen.  xxvii.  43  ;   xxix.  5). 

NAKSHON  (jV^m,  enchanter;  Sept.  Ncatr- 
cuv,  from  which  he  is  called  Naa3on  in  the  gene-' 
alogies  of  Christ  in  Matt.  i.  4  ,\  Luke  iii.  32), 
eon  of  Aminadab,  and  prince  or  chief  of  the  tribe 
ofjudah.  at  the  time  of  the  exode  (Num.  i.  7; 
ii.  3).  The  chiefs  of  tribes,  of  which  Nahshou 
was  one,  took  an  important  and  leading  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Israelites,  as  described  in  the 
article  Tribes. 

NAHUM  (D-irtt,  consolation ;  Sept.  Naofyi), 
the  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but 
the  sixth  in  point  of  date,  was  a  native  of  Elkosh, 
a  village  of  Galilee  (Jerome's  Prsf.  to  his  Com- 
ment.). He  prophesied  in  Judah  after  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes,  and  soon  after  the  unsuccess- 
ful irruption  of  Sennacherib  (ch.  i.  11-13;  ii.  1, 
1 4),  consequently  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  th« 
date  with  precision,  from  the  allusion  to  the  de- 
struction of  No-Ammnn  or  Thebes  in  Egypt  (ch. 
iii.  8) ;  but  as  it  is  uncertain  when  this  event  took 
place,  Eichhorn  and  others  have  conjectured  that 
«t  was  near  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah, or  about  b.c.  720,  as  about  this  time  Sargon, 
king  of  Assyria,  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  for 
three  years  against  Egypt  (Isa.  xx.). 

The  contents  of  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  are  as 
follows :-— Chap.  i.  2-7.  The  destruction  of  Ni- 
neveh and  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  is  depicted 
in  the  liveliest  colours,  together  with  the  relief 
of  Judah  fio.m  oppression.  The  destruction  of 
Nineveh  is  detailed  with  still  greater  particu- 
larity in  the  third  chapter;  which  has  induced 
some  to  suppose  that  the  prophet  refers  Jo  two 
different  events — the  sack  of  Nineveh  by  the 
Medes,  B.C.  807,  in  the  reign  of  Sard  an  a  pal  us, 
and  its  second  and  final  destruction,  under  Chy- 
niladan,  by  Cyaxares  the  First  and  Nabopolassar, 
b.c.  625.  Those  who  suppose  that  two-events  are 
here  alluded  to,  conclude  that  Nahum  rjamt  have 
prophesied  before  the  first  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
or  about  b.c.  877.  It  is,  however,  observed,  by 
Jahn  (Introd.)  that  it  is  evident  from-  eh,  i.  9-1 1, 
14 ;  ii.  1,  14,  where  the  Hebrews  .are  representee! 
as  oppressed  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  irruption 
of  Sennacherib  is  mentioned  as  having  already 
taken  place,  that  there  is  but  one  event  referred 
to,  namely,  the  last  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
De  Wette  remarks  that  Nahum  could  not  rmv© 
alluded  to  the  historical  circumstances  under 
which  Nineveh  was  taken  by  Cyaxares  and  Na- 
bopolassar (u.c.  625,  603,  or  600),  as  at  that  lir&a 
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tJabylon,  not  Assyria,  was  formidable  to  the  Jews  , 
but  tliat  perhaps  lie  was  led  to  prophesy  by  ttie 
liberation  <>f  the  Medes  (from  die  Assyrians),  and 
their'eleetiun  of  a  king,  in  the  person  of  Dpjoces 

The  beauty  of  the  style  of  Nahum  has  been 
universally  felt.  It  is  classic,  observes  De  VVette, 
in  all  respects  It  is  marked  by  clearness,  by  its 
finished  elegance,  as  well  as  liy  fire,  richness,  and 
jrigmality.  The  rhythm  is  tegular  and  livelv. 
The  whole  book  remaikablv  Coheienf,  and  the 
author  only  holds  his  breath.  J3  it  were,  in  the 
last  chapter.  Jahn  observes  that  the  language  is 
pure,  with  a  single  exception  (D^DDB,  ch.  iii. 
17),  that  '.he  style  is  ornate,  and  the  dopes  bold 
and  elegant  (rendering  it,  however,  necessary  tor 
the  rcadei  to  supply  some  omissions;  see  ti.  8: 
ix.  3,  lb);  and  that  the  descriptions  of  the 
livine  omnipotence,  and  of  the  destiuction  of 
Nineveh,  are  resplendent  with  all  the  per- 
fection of  oratory.  No  one,  however,  has  en- 
tered more  fully  into  the  beauties  of  the  prophet 
Nahurn  than  the  accomplished  Eichhom,  who 
:niiceries  that  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
hi*  style  is  the  power  of  representing  several 
phases  of  an  idea  in  the  briefest  sentences,  as  in 
lis  description  of  Gad,  the  conquest  of  Nineveh, 
and  the  destruction  of  No-Ammon.  *  The  va- 
riety in  his  manner  of  presenting  ideas  disenvcts 
much  poetic  talent  in  the  prophet.  The  reader 
of  taste  and  sensibility  will  be  affected  by  the 
entire  itrtictnrc  of  the  poem,  by  the  agreeable 
manner  in  which  the  ideas  are  brought  forward, 
by  the  flexibility  of  the  expressions,  the  roundnps3 
of  hi3  tur;:s,  the  delicate  outline  of  his  figures, 
by  the  strength  and  delicacy,  and  the  expression 
cf  sympathy  and  greatness,  which  diffuse  them- 
rfclvea  over  the  whole  subject.  He  does  not  come 
upon  you  roaring  and  violent,  nor  yet  softly  and 
nghtly.  Here  there  is  something  sonorous  in  his 
language,  there  something  murmuring;  and  with 
txtb  there  alternates  somewhat  that  is  soft,  deli- 
cate, and  melting,  as  the  subject  demands.  This 
is  not  possible  for  a  poet  of  art,  but  only  for 
Ihe  poet  of  nature"  (He  Weite's  fntrod.,  Eng- 
»:sh  tiausl.)  .'I  \\-±  following  works  on  this  pio- 
|>het  are  enumerated  by  De  VVrti.e: — Bibliander, 
Vroph.  Xnlmm,  l')3f;  (Jriini  Ili/pomnemaia  iji 
Olmd.  et  Rahum,  li>.j2;  IlatmnreU'eri  Comm.  in 
Aa/i  et  Uabac.  1663,  Abaibinel,  Comment. 
Kahbinicus  in  fifaMum,  a  Spreeliero,  1703;  Von 
Hoke,  Om  t/ie  Su  latt  \iinor  Prop/icti,  1709, 
1710;  Kalinsky,  Vn'irc.  Uab<tc.  ct  S'ahnm,  fa.t 
17  IS;    Agre  /Va/ium,    Qbtcrv     Jli.st. 

rixl-  tUv*  G       •■.  Ntth    ft   Hi'mc.  In- 

ftrp.    er1      Mci.'ru,     I79.J;     Sv.niUtrg,     llaAwJfl, 
J.at-.nr   I  I806{    KiJhn,  Cur.  i'.Tnj.  Cnt. 

Ib0t>;  Kieenci),   N<ihum    Vatic.   PhiL  et  Cnt. 
Uxpot    I  W 

N\IL  There  ;t:e  two  Hebrew  words  thus 
lftli«ltle*l  in  the  Audi.  I'm.,  whtetl  it  m.iy  he 
veil  to  dtttipgdicli. 

I.    "1TV   filhnl,    width    uvinlly  denote*  a 
.'  id,  .n  driven  intoa  wall  (K/.<  k.  %v.  3  ,  !•  I 

* v  I     '  ■<<    I  m  t  pin  ili  n  cm 

Into  t!..  earth  I  (be  tenl  (Km'I.  nxvii.  19 ; 

ktMf  I  N  ,  ixxfiii,  31  ;  Jndg.  iv.  21,  II  .  ! 
x*  vii  2i) ,  In  .  •/ 1.  Hence,  to  drive  a  pin.  or  ft 
IdAtrii  a  nail,  f  r.  xrritt  nmong  the  Hebrews  «n 
iin  igr  0f  n  fixed  dwelling,  ■  firm  and  vtaalo  abode 
(Ita.  ixii.  2  '.).  And  |kig  ienoge  u  still  IroOMfM 
dutotif  rho  Arai*,  a*  ihown  by  several  rjuoUti&ni 

*oc  II. 


naked. 
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produced  by  Gesenius,  m  his  Thesaurus,  undei 
th is  word.  A  pin  or  nail  is  also,  by  a  further 
application  of  the  metaphor,  applied  to  a  prince, 
on  whom  the  cat e* and  welfare  of  the  stare  de- 
pends (ZpcIi.  x.  4),  where  t tie  term  !"u2,  cornet 
stone,  is  applied  to  the  same  person  denoted  by 
the  word  '  nafl.'  All  these  allusions  will  seem 
very  plain,  if  we  bear  in  tuiud  the  leading  sense 
of  the  word,  as  referring  to  those  large  nails,  or 
pins,  or  cramps,  used  in  applications  requiring* 
great  strength,  being  driven,  into  walb,  or  into 
the  glound. 

2.  JYn&DO  mhmcrcih,  which,  wiih  some 
variations  of  form,  is  applied  to  ordinary  and 
ornamental  nails.  It  always  occurs  in  the  plural,1 
and  is  the  word  which  we  find  in  I  Chron.  xxii.  3; 
2  Chron.  iii.  9  ;  Jsa.  xli.  7  ;  Jer.  x.  4  ;  Eccles.  xii. 
1 1.  The  last  of  these  texts  involves  a  very  signi- 
ficant proverbial  application—'  The  words  of  th© 
wise  are  as  nails  infixed,'  &c,  that  is,  *  they  sink 
deep  into  the  heart  of  man.'  The  golden  nails  of 
the  temple  are  denoted  by  this  word. 

NA1N  (Nau>),  a  town  of  Palestine,  mentioned 
only  in  the  New  Testament,  as.  the  place  where 
Jesus  raised  the  widow's  son  to  life  (Luke*vii. 
1  1-17).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast,  8.  v. 
Kaim)  describe  it  as  not  far  from  Sudor.  As  its 
name  has  always  been  preserved,  it  was  recognised 
by  the  crusaders.  aiup4;as  been  often  noticed  by 
travellers  up  to  the  present  day.  It  haj  uov/ 
dwindleil  to  a  small  hamlet  called  Ncv.i,  which 
is  situated  about  three  miles  S«  by  \V.  fronv 
Mount  Tabor.  h 

NAIOTII  (rn3  ;  Sept.  Ncucle),  a"p!acJ8  Ja  0? 
near  Hamah,  where  Samuel  abode  wiih  his  dis- 
ciplrf  (1  Sam.  xix.  19,  19,  2%,  23;  xx.  1> 
Nainth  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  distinct 
to.vn  or  village;  and  we  are  willing  to  accept  tho 
explanation  of  11.  Isaiah  and  other  Jewish  cpm- 
rhentiitora,  who  state  that  Ramali  was  die  name  of 
a  bill,  and  Naioth  of  the  place  upon  it.  In  that 
case  Naiuth  must  lie  fixed  On  the  same  grounds 
whicii  determine  the  site  of  Ramab. 

NAKED.  The  word  Dfaf  aro»u  rendered 
1  nakeil  '  in  our  bible*,  does  not  in  many  places 
mean  absolute  nakedness.  It  has  this  meaning 
III  such  passages  as  Job  i.  21;  Ecchs.  v.  15; 
Mic.  i.  8;  Amos  ii.  16.  Hut  in  other  places  it 
ij.i.uis  one  who  i-i  ragged  or  poorly  clad  (I  Joh»« 
x\i.  7;  isa.  hiii.  7),  in  the  fame  sense  a» 
yv/Ltvot  in  James  ii.  lo;  which  doei  tint  indeeol 
diller  fiom  a  familiar  application  of  the  word 
*iiake4'  among  outmIvis.  A  more  peculiar  ami 
Oriental  sense  of  the  word  ii  that  iu  which  it 
it  applit-d  to  one  wi.o  has  laid  aside  his  luoso 
outer    gariuent,    and    |OM    aliiait    in    his    tunic. 

When,  t  ^.iol  U.deecribed  at  liaviitf  lain 

lluwu  '  naked  '  (1  Sum.  xix.  2 1\  we  bm  to  umti  i» 
Kami  thut  he  hail  laid  aside  his  (lowing  outer  7>be, 
I  v  which  hit  rank  wai  atoat  indicated,  and  waa 
(heicfnrc  u  king  'naked'  or  uudreateu;  -i'i^  it 
was  thus  that  l>aiah  went  'naked'  ami 
(I    i.  x\.  J  ;  c  i  imp.  J>'hn  xxi.  7).    Tht  point  of  the 

c                            the  bettei  u  we 

"on   tiat   jit-rsi'iij   iu   thrir  own  boo 
1 

tunir  anil  giftdle  ;  but  d»ejp 

awjnld  e. nut  u  itniwopei  t()  m ji[«  u  ,  oi  'o 

Mc  company  in  ill  kfttN 
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'NAMES,  PROPER. 


robe.  Tn  fact,  our  use  of  the  word  '  undress  *  to 
denote  not  nakedness,  as  it  would  literally  imply, 
but  a  dress  less  than  ihat  which  we  consider  full 
and  complete,  corresponds  very  exactly  to  this 
signification  of  the  word. 

The  metaphorical  uses  of  the  word  in  Scripture 
are  too  obvious  to  require  explanation. 

NAMES,  PROPER,  chiefly  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is  so  interesting,  as  well  as  useful, 
to  know  the  original  signification  of  proper  names, 
that  a  careful  investigation  of  their  nature  has 
many  advantages.  The  chief  use,  however,  which 
accrues  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  is, 
that  we  are  by  their  means,  enabled  to  attain  a 
more  lively  apprehension  of  the  truth  of  ancient 
history. 

Without  doubt  many  parts  of,  this  subject  are 
very  obscure,  as  proper  names  are  so  often  only 
the  scattered  and  decayed  ruins  of  a  distant  age. 
Hut  as  soon  as  we  take  a  more  animated  view  of 
all  the  relics  that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and 
compare  them  more  cautiously  with  the  customs 
of  other  nations,,  we  e.re  able  to  discern  their  more 
general  and  important  features  at  least,  with 
reasonable  certainty. 

There  are  two  chief  classes  of  proper  names, 
those  of  men,  and  those  of  every  thing  besides 
man,  as  beasts,  places,  and  festivals.  Those  of 
the  latter  class  are  much  more  durable  in  their 
form,  as  man  alone  is  always  changing;  they  are 
also  important  for  history,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  their  original  signifi- 
«atiOi..  But  the  proper  names  nf  the  changeable 
races  of  men  are  in  a  much  higher  degree  those 
in  which  history  reflects  itself  in  its  ^vicissitudes ; 
they  also  constitute  the  more  numerous  class. 
For  these  reasons,  we  confine  ourselves  at  present 
to  the  proper  names  of  men,  as  it  is  beyond  our 
present  scope  to  treat  the  entire  subject. 

The  first, fact  that  strikes  us,  on  a  general  view 
of  them  ail,  is,  that,  the  ancient  Hebrews  always 
retained  the  greatest  simplicity  in  the  use  of 
names.  In  reality,  there  is  always  only  one 
single  name  which  distinguishes  a  person.  Where 
it  is  necessary,  the  name  of  the  father  is  added  ; 
•ometimea  that  of  the  mother  instead,  in  case  she 
dampens  to  be  more  celebrated  ;"■*  or  the  line  of 
descent  is  traced  farther  back,  often  to  the  fourth 
generation,  or  even  farther.  Mere  epiijiets.  like 
4  David  the  king,'  'Isaiah  the  prophet,'  always 
•express  the  actual  and  significant  dignity  of  a 
iman. '  The  instances  in  which  a  person  receives 
•two  names  alternately,  as  Jacob-Israel,  Gideon- 
•Jerubbaal  (Jutlg.  vi.-ix.),  are  casual  and  rare, 
•and  are  not.  to  be  ascribed  to  a  general  custom 
of  the  people.  On  comparing  the  mode  in  which 
'the  Arabs  use  proper  names  we  discover  a  striking 
•difference.  With  themj  every  man  of  any  im- 
portance always  receives,  besides  his  proper  name 
•and  perhaps  nickname,  a  prasnomen  (Kuvje), 
winch  might  be  most  fittingly  called  the  name  of 
compliment,  or  domestic  name,  as  it  denotes  the 
•man  under  the  special  relalion  of  father,  as  Abu 
u£aid,  '  father  of  Zairl  f  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
a  name  of  honour  for  the  world — which  at  least 
•has  prevailed  generally  since  the  time  of  the  Ab- 


*  Tfie  three  heroic  brothers,  Joab,  Abishai., 
wul  Asael.  are  always  called  after  their  'mother 
Zeruja  (1  Chron.  ii.  16). 
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bassides,  and  which  usually  exalts,  in  pnmpmvjr 
terms,  the  person  in  relation  to  religion  (as  Salah-* 
eddin,  *  the  welf.ire  of  ivligion  ' »,  or  to  the  state 
(as  Saif  eddaula,  \  the  sword  of  the  state').  In 
this  the  Aialw  a>e  absolutely  a  modern  prople,' 
and  overvalue  externals  as  much  as  the  Europeans 
of  ihe  pieserit  day.  How  much  more  simple 
were  the  Hebrews  during  the  most  nouitsttma 
period  of  their  history  !  For,  in  this  respect  also, 
the  usage  of  names  is  only  an  evidence  ol  the  pre- 
dominant customs  and  views  o\'  whole  periods. 

When  we,  then,  consider  proper  n.lmej  wiih 
reference  to  the  grand  distinction  of  *  hue*,. we 
are  able  to  discover  in  their  varying  use  nearly 
the  same  three  periods  a*  those  which  inaik  the 
history  of  this  people  in  all  other  respects.  Tuese 
are  the  three,  periods  which  are  most  simply  tie- 
fined  by  the  three  different  names  of  the  nation 
which  prevailed  in  each:  the  Hebrews',  as.  they 
were  called  in  early  times,  gradually  adopted 
the  name  of  Israelites  in  the  middle  period,  and 
exchanged  this  name,  in  the  third,  for  that  of 
Je\os.  It  is  a  remark. ible,  bur.  nevertheless  true, 
coincidence  that,  just  as  the  name  of  the  nation 
varies  in  these  three  periods,  the  colour  of  the 
names  of  individuals  changes  in  like  manner, 
according  to  the  different  tendencies  character- 
izing the  times.  - 

1.  In  the  first  period,  which,  for  reasons  ad- 
duced below,  we  here  limit  by  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mosaic  religion,  we; are.  able  to  see 
the  whole  process  according  'to  which  names  are 
formed  among  this  people:  the  distinct  character 
of  the  formation  of  names  which  was  established 
in  this  primitive  time, -unutinues  essentially  the 
same  in  the  succeeding  period,  while  the  elements 
of  which  names  are  formed  undergo  a  partial 
change.  For  tln3  reason*  we  may  explain  the 
laws  of  this  formation  iu-rerms  nf  merely  general 
application. — Now  names  <ue  either  simple  or 
compound  words,  or  also  Wonts  which  arise  from 
either  of  these  kinds  by  derivation. 

1.  The  simple  vames  exist  in  great  abundance; 
and  (heir  signification,  as  to  rhe  mere  word  itself, 
is  generally  evident :  as«f"l,  'judge;'  fOJ,  the 
Latin   dexter,   an   ancient    name,   according    ti» 

Gen.  xlvi.  10,  1  Chron.  ii.  27 ;  fe*KB/,  'desired/ 
also  an  ancienT  name  according  to  G;*n.  xlvi.  I", 
cf.  xxxvi.  37;  *tt|,  *  hero,"  I  Kings  iv.  19. 
Thus  most  of  them  express  an  honourable  sense; 
although  examples  are  not.  wanting  of  the  direct 

contrary,  as  t^P,  'crooked,*  2  Sam.  xxiii.  26. 
With  what  ease  also  feminine  word*  become 
names  for  men,  is  shown  by  cases  like  H*"*,.  'vul- 
ture,' 2  Sam.  iii.  7,  xxi.  S  ;  cf.  Gen.  xxxvi.  21  ; 
n31\  '  dove,'  which  are  just  as  applicable  to 
men  as  the  masculine  7VW,  *  fox,'  1  Chron.  vii, 
36.  Diminutives,  which  are  so  frequently  used 
as  proper  names  by  the  Arabs,,  are  rare  among 
the  Hebrews;    but  are  by  no   means  wanting,  as# 

is  proved  by  fvPnf  or  P13T,  the  name  of  the 
son  of  Jacob,  and  WjlWj  or  jirVT,.  the  name  of 
the  singer  of  David.  All  those  names  which 
are  formed  with  a  prefixed  jod  are  to  he  consi- 
dered as  especially  ancient,  because  this  nominal' 
formation  became  entirely  obsolete  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  recurs  almost' only  in  proper  name* 
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as  is  shown  not  only  by  the  well~knov7n  names, 
3PJP,  *JD1\  min',  pl"l¥\  but  also  by  a  number 
>f  less  commou  ones,  as  2W\  Num.  xxvi.  2i  ; 
TT.  I  Chron.  iv.  21;  71^02.  iv.  34;  jay*, 
*.  13;  ~ff)\*,  Kxod.  vi.  is';  *trQ\  2  Sam- 
V  15;  H3D\  Num.  xiii.  6,  1  Chron.  vii.  8»i 
CfiT,  1  Sam.  i.  1,  1  Chron.  viii.  27  ;  and  others. 
There  is  an  ancient  adjective-ending,  that  in  dm 
ur  dm,  winch  has  fixed  itself  most  firmly  in 
proper  names,  as  D^nX,  1  Chron.  iv.  0 ;  DT3, 
Ezra  ii.  48;  D"HD,  the  sister  of  Moses,  and 
OlSna.  his  eon-'  bnOS.  2  Sam.  xix.  3S.  which 
not  only  exists  also  in  the  form  DiriDI),  Jer.  xlii. 

17,  but  in   THD3,  2  Sam.  xix.  41,  according  to 

•  «^  t  i 

customary    changes.       We   are   anxinU3   not   to 

■Mfatigue  the  reader  by  such  philological  observa- 
tions, but  we  can  assure  him  that  a  deeper  in- 
vesrigatioti  into  these   apparently  dead    subjects 

'will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  much  that  illus- 
trates the  ancient  language  and  customs  of  the 
jieople. 

2.  The  compound  navies,  however,  are  more 
important  for  history;  became  they  express  more 
complete  and  distinct '  ideas  than  the  simple 
names.  Some  of  thethi  axe  altogether  isolated,  as 
Dn^EJ,  properly  *  serpent's  mouth,'  the  grandson 

hf  Aaron ;  "DS^\  the  son  of  Jacob ;  Oholiab. 
t  ;   t 

Exod.  xxxi.  6,  '  father's  tent,'  a  name  resembling 
the  Greek  Patrocle3.  But  most  of  them  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  follow  in 
•uoals  certain  dominant  opinions  and  customs ; 
and  these  last  are  what  we  must  particularly 
consider  here.  ' 

A  great  number  of  them  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Illations  of  the  house,  as  the  sense  of  the  first 
word  of  the  compound  shows.  Most  of  these  have 
'.lie  word  abi,  '  father,'  for  their  first  member,  as 
Abiezer,  Abital,  Abigail*  The  prevalent  opinion 
taniflig  nmdern  scholars  j  resecting  this  cla*3 
is  that  they  are  really  epithets,  which  have  after- 
wards, as  it  were  casually,  become  proper  names; 
that  Abigail,  for  example,  is  liteially  *  father 
10  f  j°y/  or  '  whose  father  is  jo  ,'  that  this  means 
cheerful,  and  thus  became  a  proper  name ;  and 
in  proof  they  appeal  to  the  Arabic  language,  in 
which  such  periphrases  with  ait  are  common.  In 
reality,  however,  this  assumption  is  extremely  un- 
certain and  erroneous.  The  Arabic  undoubtedly 
iM>Mc>ses  a  vast  numl>er  of  such  names,  as  Abul- 
dVali,  'the  father  of  dignities,'  »'.  c.  the  vene- 
rable ;  Abul-husni,*  the  father  of  beauty,'  t.  e.  the 
fieucock  ;  Abul-husnaini. '  the  father  of  the  little 
fur  treat,'  i.e.  the  fox,  who  lives  in  holes;  Abu- 
Aijiiba,  '  lh«  father  of  Job,'  i.e.  the  camel,  be- 
came it  is-  as  patient  as  Job.  But  such  names, 
which   may  be  formed  ad  libitum,  by  hundreds, 

•  This  abi  was,  without  douht.  gradually 
•l.ortened  to  ab,  a»  is  proved  by  "03N  beside 
flPatt,  1  Sam.  xiv.  50,  2  Sam.  ii.  8.  and  by 
many  other  examples.  The  further  softening  of 
this  ab  to  eb  is  only  possible  wlk-n  u  j  follows  it, 
•s  "W3Jt,  1  Sam.  xxu.   20;  RD*3K,    1  Chron. 

IT J  i  »  t  :    v 

f  i.  8,  2'2,  beside  the  older  form  t)9K'3P,  Etod, 
m  24. 

i  For  inotauca,  Gatatuus  in  Las  Th+iaurus. 
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btiong  in  Arabic  rather  to  the  artificial,  oRen  to 
the  sportive,  and   generally  also  to  the  later,  lan- 
guage, and  were  not  possible  until  the  Arabs  had 
adopied  the  custom  of  always  using  a  praonomen, 
or  domestic  name — the  above-mentioned  Kunje — 
in  addition  to  the  chief  name.     As  soon  as  ever 
it  became  customary  to  give  a  man  a  double 
designation — his  real  name,  and   the  more  fami- 
liar, often  sportive,  domestic  name — this  custom 
was  gradually  transferred   to  other  subjects,  and 
then  these   in   themselves  extraordinary  circum- 
locutory   names     arose.*"       But    such    domestic 
names  were   never  in   use   among   the  Hebrews 
—nay,  more,  such  periphrastic  names   with  all 
do  not  even   occur   in   their  poetic  diction  ;  as 
the   only    passage  which  could  be   adduced    in 
favour  of  it  (Job  xvii.  14)  is  not,  when  taken  in 
its  true  sense,  at   all  an   instance   in  point.     To 
call  the  camel   ■  father  of  Job'  is  undeniably  a 
kind  of  sportive  name:  and  are  we   to  assume 
that   this  jesting    custom    prevailed   among    the 
primitive  Hebrews?     Thus  we  have  here  another 
striking  example  of  the  danger  attending  super- 
ficial comparisons  of  Arabic  with   Hebrew; -for 
this  view  never  could  have  been  formed  by  those 
who  were  intimately  acquainted   with  the  trea- 
sures of  Arabic  literature. f     I  believe,  on   the 
contrary,  that   the   first  member  of   such   com- 
jKiunds  did   indeed,  in  the  eajly  times  in  which 
they  were  first  fo>med,  really  denote  nothing  but 
the  father  of  the  son  who  is  named  in  the  second 
member;  but  that  subsequently,  for  a  particular 
reason,  they  were  employed  only  to  denote  a  kind 
of  dignity.     If  we  compare  the  numerous  genea- 
logical   registers    in    the    books   of  Chronicles, 
which,  dry  as  they  are,  yet  contain  much  that  is 
instructive,  we  find  that  a  man  is  often  called 
the  father,  that  is,  the  lord,  of  a  town  or  village, 
as   •  Asbchur  the  father   of  Teqoa,'    1  Chron.  ii. 
29;  '  Mesha,  the  father  of  Zif,'  ver.  42;  »  Meon, 
the    father    of   Beth-zur,'  ver.  45 ;  '  Shobal,  th* 
father  of  Qirjathjearim,'   ver.  5b,  &c.     In   these 
cases    the    meaning   cannot   be  doubtful,  as  the 
second  member  always  signifies  a  place;  but  this 
is  at   the  same  time  a  genuine  Hebrew  custom, 
which    will    hardly    be   found   among   the   other 
Semitic  nations.    As  soon,  then,  as  it  had  become 
customary  to  use  the  word   4  father'  to  denote  a 
kind  of  dignity  in  the  family  and  in  the  nation, 
it  was  easy  fo  prefix   this  short   word,  as  a  mere 
teim  of  honour,  to  any  name  by   way  of  distin- 
guishing the  eldest  or  the  favourite  son.     Several 
cogent  arguments  favour  this  view.     First,  it  can 
almost  always  be  proved,  even  from  our  present 
6c.mty    documents,   that   the   second   member  of 
such  compound   names  was  also  used,  by  iuvelf, 

*  See  a  learned  article  on  the  Kunje,  by  Kose- 
garten,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  dm  Morgailand, 
i  297,  sq. ;  in  which  he  has  only  neglected  to 
insist  sufficiently  on  the  fact,  that  abu  onirmaUj 
denoted  the  actual  father  of  the  son  mentioned 
in  the  second  member. 

f  We  could  more  easily  admit  rich  a  roeta 
phorical  *cnse  in  the  compounds  with  son,  rum  t 
|3  is  really  often  used  in  a  highly  mrtuphorici) 
sense  Balhsheha'  is  certainly  not  the  ihiu?t/ei 
•f  a  man  named  Sh«baa,  U  Sam.  xi.  3.  Sueh 
compound  name*  with  tont  however,  are,  oi.  to* 
whole,  raie,  and  are  only  found  in  some  frequency 
in  I  Kings  iv.  7.  •%. 
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8S  a  proper  name,  as  Dan  beside  A  bidding  Num. 
til;  Ezery  1  Chron.  vii.  21,  Neh  iii.  19,  beside 
Abietcr ;  Asaph  beside  Abiasaph  or  Ebjaxaph  ; 
Nadab,  Exod.  vi.  23,  beside  Abinadab' ;  Ndam 
Or  A'fiam,  1  Chron.  iv.  15,  beside  Abinoam  ; 
Jathar  or  Jether,  a  very  common  name,  beside 
Ebjathar ;  nay,  they  are  even  found  in  the  same 
family,  as   Abiner  or  Abner,  the   son  of  Aer, 

1  Sam.  xiv.  50,  2  Sam.  ii.  8.  Moreover,  this 
explains  how  otk°r  words  of  relationship  are  pre- 
fixed in  the  same  way  ;  the  latter  meml»er  is 
always  a  word  which  was  originally  a  proper 
name,  which  is  only  multiplied  by  means  of 
these  lit:le  prefixes,  and  in  which  we  indeed  no 
longer  discern  w\\y  father  is  the  word  prefixed  in 
«>He  instance,  and  brother  that  in  another.  Ac/ii, 
i.  e.  *  brother,'  is  often  prefixed  in  tlm  manner; 
thus,  the  orre  was  called  Ram,  1  Chron.  ii.  9, 
xxv.  27,  Ruth  iv.  19;  the  other  Abirdm,  Num. 
rvi.  1  ;  and  the  third  Achirnm,  Num.  xxvi.  3S. 
Achinoam,  Achiezer,  and  others  of  this  sort,  are 
easily  accounted  for.  Chamu,  i.  e.  *  brother  in 
law,'  is  rarely  so  used ;  as  Chamutal  or  Chamital, 

2  Kings  xxiv.  18,  Jer.  Iii.  1  ;  beside  Abital, 
2  Sam.  iii.  4.  Under  this  class  we  may  also 
include*  B^K,  4  man,'  with  which  several  names 
are'eomrjeunded.  As  the  Hebrews  had  a  simple 
name,  Hud  or  Hod,  i.  e.  *  splendour,'  (cf.  Jehu- 
dah),  1  Chron.  vii.  37,  and  an  Abihud,  1  Chron. 
viii.  3,  and  Achi/tiid,  Num.  xxriv.  27,  so  also 
they  formed  an  Isheh'W,  1  Chron.  vii.  18;  as' 
they  had  an  Abitub  and  Achitob,  so  also  an 
Tshtob,  2  Sara.  x.  6 ;  and  as  there  was  an  ancient 
name  Chur,  '  free,'  who  is  mentioned  in  Kxod. 
xvii.  10  as  a  friend  of  Moses,  so  Ash-chitr*  ap- 
pears as  a  relative  of  the  family  of  Chur,  1  Chron. 
iv.  5,  comp.  ver.  1. 

Another,  but  a  emallei,  class  consists  of  names 
compounded  with  DJ?»  '  people,'  resembling  the 
many  Greek  compositions  wilh  \a6s  and  Sti/jlos', 
and  yist  as  in  Greek  8^/j.os  is  placed  first  or  last 
(Demosthenes,  Aristodemos),  so  also  Dy  is  at  one 
time  found  in  the  first,  and  at  another  in  the 
last  place  ;  only  that,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Semitic  language,  the  sense  of  one  of  these 
positions  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  other.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  remaik  lieie  th.it  in 
this,  just  as  in  the  former  .class,  one  member  is 
generally  a  word  which  is  used  by  itself  as  a 
proper  name  ;  that  here,  therefore,  instead  of  a 
reference  to   the  mere  family,  a  wider  regard  to 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  ash,  as  also  rs/i, 
in  7$3t^X.  I  Chron.  viii.  33,  is  an  abbreviation 
of  JsA.  No  words  are  move  liable  to  such  gradual 
shortenings  th?n  proper  names,( esjxjcial J  v  those  of 
longer  compass.  Even  Abt,  above  explained,  has 
been  sometimes  shortened  to  »,  in  consequence 
of  its  frequent  %tse,  as  is  shown  by  comparing 
*"l?i^N,  which  occurs  twice  in  Num.  xxvi.  30, 
with  the  Abiezer  of  Josh.  xvii.  2,  Judg.  vi.  11  ; 
and  we  must  explain  the  few  other  names  of  thi3 
kind  in  the  same  "way,  such  as  *lDrV{£,  Exod. 
vi.  22;  !&3}it«,  1  Kings  xvi.  31;  and  Vu^S*, 
1  Sam.  iv.  21.  In  the  latt  passage  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  sense  loithout,  which  *fcC  considered 
per  S8  may  express ;  but  the  only  conclusion 
from  this  is,  that  this  sound  had  already,  in  some 
tjjtmes  suffered  that  change  constantly. 
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the  whole  people 'prevails,  and  an  individual  if 
considered  with  relation  to  his  nation.  Thui  the 
common  name  STS^y,  Exod.  vi.  23,  the  Ger- 
man Edelvolk,  i.  e.  one  who  belongs  to  the  noble 
people,  so  that  it  answers  to  the  Greek  Arisro- 
v  demos  ;  *1}i"P?3y,  Glanzvo.lk,  also  a  favourite' 
name,  which  would  be  Phaidrodemos  in  Greek  ; 
on  the  contrary,  DiniV,  2  Sam.  iii.  5,  perhaps 
the  German  Volkhart,  the  Greek  Demosthenes  -t 
DIDO"),  Volkbreit ;  D^TV,  Volkgr'un,  whicb 
occurs  in  1  Chron.  ii.  4-1  as  the  name  of  a  place, 
but  which  must  originally  have  been  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  that  place.  As  all  these  com- 
pounds must  be  conceived  to  be  in  the  state 
construct,  so  likewise  we  are  probably  to  take  the 
names  DUZ1T,  properly  *  people's  increaser,'  a 
suitable  name  for  a  prince,  and  CyD!?1*, '  people's 
turner1  or  '  leader;'  for,  as  wa3  observed  above, 
the  simple  names  are  often  formed  with  a  pre- 
fixed jod ;  and  we  actually  find  3^^  as  a 
simple  name,  in  Num.  xxvi.  29,  1  Chron.  vii.  1. 
Most  of  the  compound  names,  however,  rathe* 
endeavour  to  express  a  religious  sense,  and  there> 
fore  often  contain  the  divine  name.  And  here 
we  at  the  same  time  find  a  new  law  of  formation 
as  these  compounds  are  intended  to  express  2 
complete  thought,  such  as  the  religious  sentiment 
requires,  a  name  may  consist  of  an  entire  pro- 
position with  a  verb,  but  of  course  in  as  briefs 
compass  as  possible  ;  and  indeed  shorter  com- 
pounds are  made  with  a  verb  than  with  a  passive 

participle,  as  7K3J13  (in  the  New  Test.  Ua6aya^\ 
properly  '  God-gave,'  *.  e.  whom  God  gave,  given 
by  God,  Qt68oros  or  Qe6So:pos)  sounds  shorter 
than  ?N^rO  with  the  participle,  which  would 

certainly  express  the  same  sense.  Bc-t  as  the 
finite  verb,  as  also  any  other  predicate,  can  just 
as  well  precede  as  follow,  accordingly  a  great 
freedom  in  the  position  of  the  divine  name  nas 
prevailed  in  this  class;  and  this  peculiarity  is 
preserved,  in  the  same  case,  in  the  lb' lowing 
period  :  but  indeed  the  Greeks  use  AcapodeSs  aa 

well  as  BeSSupos.    Thus,  b«?D3,  1  Chron.  ii.  1-1, 

or  jriS/'X,  Jer.  xxxvi.  12.     The  two  names  are 

then  generally  assigned  to  two  different  persons  ; 
nevertheless,  both  combinations  may  form  names. 

for  the  same  person,  as  750J3S?,  1  Chron.  iii.  5, 
and  Di'Vu^,  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  belong  to  the  same 
individual.  Now,  as  compound  names  evidently 
became  very  general,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in 
the  infinite  multiplication  of  names  to  corre- 
spond with  the  in  finite  'multitude  of  persons,  sonu» 
proper  names  were  at  length  formed  which  solely 
consist  of  two  names  of  God  himself,  expressing, 
as  it  were,  the  ineffably  holy  name  to  winch  tha 
person  dedicates  Himself,'*  as  Abicl  and  Eliab, 
nay,  even  Eliel,  I  Chron  v.  21,  viii.  20,  2  Chron. 

*  Names  of  this  sort  are  found  among  ail 
nations.  We  may  hricfly  mention  that  there  are 
nersom  with  the  Latin  name'  Sahator,  with  tha 
German  ones,  Heiland,  Herrgott,  and  that  a  well 
known  Dutch  orientalist  was  called  Louia  do 
Diet*.  The  impious  Seleucida  took  the  nacr.9 
Thcot  for  a  different  reason. 
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tx\\.  13  A  very  important  question,  however, 
still  remains:  what  divine  names  were  thus  used 
IP  the  earliest  times  until  Muses?  We  find  that 
El  was  then  the  commonest,  and  Shaddai  less 
frequent ;  the  latter  is  inly  found  in  HK^l-IV, 
4  rock  of  the  Almighty.  Num.  i.  6,  ii.  12.*  and 
%l&rpy,  *  people  of  the  Almighty,'  ver.  12;  still 
more-  rarely  is  T)V,  '  ro..k,'  itself  used  as  a  divine 
name,  as  1-1^13,  Num.  i.  10,  which  is  almost 
equivalent  to  ^XiTTQ,  '  God  redeems."  If  we 
now  consider  that,  according  to  the  ancient  testi- 
mony in  Exod.  vi.  3,  the  name  Jahve  (.Jehovah) 
was  no!  known  then,  hut  that  the  only  other  name 
of  God  which  existed,  beside  the  common  El  and 
tClu/uun,  was  the  rarer  and  more  awful  Shaddai, 
these  historical  traces  which  are  discovered  in 
proper  names,  accord  mc«t  perfectly  with  tltat 
statement,  and  furnish  a  very  welcome  confirma- 
tion of  it 

On  reviewing  this  whole  system  of  forming 
compound  names,  it  is  evident  that  they  at  length 
became  very  common,  as  if  their  sounding  pomp 
was  considered  more  dignified  and  attractive; 
nevertheless,  their  chief  tendency  was  to  express 
the  three  great  and  most  comprehensive  relations 
in  which  a  man  can  stand,  namely,  Home, 
People,  and  God.  The  original  luxuriance  of 
all  language  again  gathered  itself  together  in 
names,  as  in  a  fruitful  soil;  and  accoidiugly  there 
were  limes,  even  within  the  historical  period,  in 
which  the  primitive  energies  of  all  language  were 
so  Irusily  active  even  in  this  apparently  barren 
|irovince,  that  (sine*  all  possible  combinations 
were  attempted  in  order  to  make  an  infinitude  of 
names  Lir  the  infinite  number  of  persons)  such 
names  also  were  devised  as,  at  first  hearing,  were 
surprising,  as  KbTQN,  properly  4  seW-fatlier,' 
Nirivt?, '  self-ged,'  avTo9e6$,  a  name  which  may 
Le  old,  although  it  is  only  now  found  in  the  book 
nf  Job  And  if  we  compare  this  Hebrew  mode 
of  forming  compound  names  with  that  of  the 
trucks  and  Arahs,  a*  the  more  familiar  examples, 
ire  find  this  rcmaikable  lesult,  although  it  har- 
monise* with  many  other  phenomena ;  namely, 
lliat  it  is  essentially  more  like  the  Greek  than 
the  Arab  mode ;  only  that  the  Greeks  allude 
more  frequently,  in  their  names,  to  tin*  people, 
■rTiicTi  is  f  huiact'-iisliu  of  the  whole  of  Greek  life; 
•t  hi  It*  tire  Aral/a,  who  always  had  families  only, 
Lot  iK--.  er  were  a  nation,  never  allude  to  the 
.  iieople,  and  do  sutt,  in  competition,  jxjssess  to 
great  freedom  in  the  position  and  juncture  of 
wuids. 

3.    Lastly,  many  proper   names  have  SjrstufMll 
the  derivative  syllabi*  -/,  or  a\  (which  a]  |>ears  lo 

•  Tbaf   i%  *  who  seeks  protection    in    the  Al- 
mi                     e  A40*/;4tt;i.       It    is    dc-.ialile  to  am- 
f . 1 1 ■  ■                  ••  of  (he  -/,  as   much   as   posxthle,   to 
that  of  a  mere  vowel    of  union,  began  <•  the  oni 
formity  of  till  oll*r  structure*  i  t    njmci    irij •» 

ii  Tlieie  is  no  doubt,  hour  ever,  that  in  lalei 
tirxu.-i,   a«    this  union  vowel  iiaCfqM   lost    to  ibg 

C£fiim<  ii  1  ii  i;ii.ik'-,  it  w.u  tikiU  as  the  mllix 
nf  the  nr*t  fltrfOQ,  a*  is  shown  Ly  the  nrwly- 
eoined  po-liral  n.vnf,  M"  "W, '  With  m<-       (. 

Prof.  xxx.  1.  But  tint  u  not  tiitf  force  of  it 
eriginally. 
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be  only  dialectically  difTerent  from  -f,  and  is 
chiefly  frequent  in  the  later  periods);  and  wo 
must  ceitajnly  consider  "tliat,  in  some  cases,  this 
syljahle  may  possibly  form  mete  adjectives,  and 
therewith  simple  names,  as  %Pl7pN.  '  trueman,' 
from  n?pX,  'truth,  and  BarzilUu  •  Iron,  o> 
'  Ironman,*  the  name  of  a  celehrated  Gileadite 
family,  Ezia  ir.  61  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  27;  or  that  il 
is   derived    from    a    place,    as    'IKS,    Hos.   i.    I  ; 

I  Cliron  vti.  36,  4  he  of  the  well,  or,  he  of  a 
place  known  as  the  well.  But  it  undoubtedly 
very  often  also  expiesses  a  genealogical  relation, 
like  the  Greek  ending  -1877s,  and  presupposes  a 
previous  projier  name  from  which  it  is  derived  ; 
tlius  the  name  ^Ifl,  1  Chron.  v.  14,  as  surely  pre- 
>6up|x>ses  the  above-mentioned  Chur,  as  the  Gieels 
Philippides  docs  Philippos,  and  as  Ketubai,  1 
Chiou.  ii.  9,  one  of  the  descendants  of' Judah,  n 
connected  with  the  Ketub  in  iv.  I  1.' 

Among  the  names  of  women,  the /oldest  as  well 
as  the  simplest  wTiich  are  found  t  are  actually 
only  suited  for  women,  as  Rachel,  4  Ewe;'  Do 
buruh,  4  Bee  ;'  Tamar,  '  Palm-tree;'  HarmuA, 
4  favour,'  the  mother  of  Samuel.  Those  which 
express  such  a  delicate  and  endearing  sense  as 
Qeren  Happuk,  '  box  of  eye-ointment,'  Job  xlii. 
14,  and  HT^p.!  '  my  delight  is  in  her,'  3 
Kings  xxi.  1,  betray  that  they  were  formed  ir» 
much  later  times  ;  for,  although  the  first  occurs 
in  the  book  of  Job,  which  sedulously  retains  al" 
archaisms,  it  nevertheless  belongs  to  the  same 
date  as  the  latter.  It  appears  indeed  to  have 
been  customary,  at  an  early  period,  to  form 
names  for  women  from  those  of  men,  by  means 
of  the   feminine   let. filiation  ;  as  lV3n.  2  Sat». 

iii.  4,  beside  ^n,  Num.  xxvi.  15  ;  fiD^'D.  i.e. 
Via,  2  Kings  xxi.  19,  beside  oWp.  fi<*  1 
Chron.  v.  13,  viii.  17,  and  JTb/K',  Fritderikc, 
Num.  xxiv.  11,  beside  T\u}V},  Fricdcrich.  But 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  all  these  ara 
instances  of  simple  names  :f  no  single  example 
occurs  from  a  compound  man's  name.  A->  (tie 
same  compound  names,  howevei,  are  sometimes 
used  both  fur  men  and  women,  and  as  even  those 
very  names  are  applied  to  women,  which  could 
not  originally  have  been  applicable  to  any  but 
men,  as  Abigail,  Achirwam,  accordingly,  we 
must  assume  that  the  plastic  power  of  the  lan- 
guage had  already  exhausted  itself  in  this  remote 
pinviuce,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  the  d tat iurt ior» 
of  the  feminine  was  omitted;  almost  in  the  same 
way  as  Sansciit  and  Greek  adjectives  oi  the  fon.i 


•  It  is  remarkable  that  the  genealogical  rela- 
tion ap|>ear«  to  be  sometimes  expressed  by  tne 
mere  IT"  of  motion,  at  PQpJJV  1  Chron.  iv  Jb\ 
which  would  br  equivalent!  y  expressed  by  a 
(I'lioin  name  Zu-Jtwoh ,  TO\jC\*%  IU  Jsrar^ 
I  ('liioii.  xxv.  II,  if.  \i  1.  2;  and  most  distinctly 
in  n^JJp'n,  '  |'<k  1  1  (  Dan,'  Nth,  VI ii.  4; 
cf  n'J'^Z'J"  in  I  Chron.  xxr.  4. 

f  0l  of  those  al#..  10  wbii  b  tbe  tnas.xJin*  lias 
already  dm|iped  the  second  1,  ,  I  uanaoJ 

mid  /  1  below,  axe  shortened  fr«n 

(.liananjab,  ZaLdljah 
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cv&oijUtf?,  evrvxfo,  are  not  able  to  distinguish  the 
feminine  in  form. 

II.  This  is  the  whole  principle  which  regulates 
the  formation  of  Hebrew  names,  both  as  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  earliest  limes,  and  as  it  extends 
into  the  succeeding  periods,  in  which  it  receives 
new  impulses,  and  undergoes  modifications  of 
colour  but  not  of  substance. 

For  if  we  inquire  what  new  element  the  Mosaic 
period  introduced  into  names,  we  find  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  only  the  influence  of  the  new 
religion  which  manifests  itself  in  the  strongest 
characters,  and  causes  extraordinary  innovations. 
It  is  net  in  the. Psalms  only  and  other  l>ooks  that 
we  discover  how  deeply  this  religion  affected 
men ;  we  may  also  infer  it  from  the  names  which 
became  current  in  that  period.  Nay,  it  is  only 
these  words  of  common  life  which  render  it 
evident  to  our  senses  with  what  a  power-  this 
religion  penetrated  all  the  depths  of  the  national 
mind,  and  how  zealously  every  man  in  Israel 
endeavoured  '.  to  glory  in  tly»  name  of  Jahve,' 
according  to  the  words  of  the  prophet,  Isa.  xliv. 
ft  j  cf.  Ps.  cv.  3. 

As  tl»e  whole  national  life  was  renovated  by  so 
influential  a  new  religion,  ihe  mode  of  giving 
names  returned  to  its  primitive  state,  since  not 
Only  were  new  names  created,  but  entire  sen- 
tences, of  the  shortest  compass,  expressing  thtj 
mighty  thoughts  which  agitated  the  times,  were 
also  applied  as  names.*  Thus,  especially  in  the 
times  in  which  the  Mosaic  religion  exercised  a 
more  vivid  influence,  names  were  formed  of  entire 
sentences,  in  which  some  of  its  most  aflecting 
truths  are  expressed,  as  *IDn  2£T,  '  mercy-is« 

recompensed,'   1  Chron.  iii.  20  j   ^yi^K,  *  to- 

Jahve-are- mine-eyes'  (as  if  it  were  derived  from 
hymns  like  Ps.  exxiii.),  1  Chnm.  iv.  36,  vii.  8, 
riii.  20;  J  Kara  x.  22,  27;  Nehera.  xii.  41; 
fPVlin,  *  praise-ye-Jah '  (from  well-known  pas- 
sages of  the  Psalms),  1  Chron.  iii.  24,  Ezra  ii. 
40  ;  X  as  a  name  of  a  woman,  'JlSp^-Vn,  'Give- 

shadow-thou-that-seest-me'  (God),  1  Chron.  iv.  3. 
But  we  seem  to  have  the  words  of  a  great  prophet 
distributed  in  names  of  several  relations,  when 
we' find  the  words— 

.     •••'•••       :  '".  !     •  .V"' 

t.  c  '  I  have  given  great  and  exalted  aid, 
Have  spoken  oracles  in  abundance ' 
("which   evidently  contain  a  verse  such   as  an 
ancient  prophecy  might  begin  with),  applied  to 
the  five  musical  sons  of  Heman — Giddalti  (ezer), 
Itomamtiozer,  Malluti,  Hothip,  Machazioth,    1 


*  Similar  instances' occurred  in  England  ia 
the  seventeenth  century.  . 

f  In  this 'place  we  find  ^}JvN,  which  the 
Masoretes  point  EliSnai ;  but  this  would  not 
produce  any  sense,  and  a  1  ha9  evidently  been 
omitted.    The  Sept.  reads  'EKiwvai,  which  is  right. 

I  The  heavier  pronunciation  Hoddvjah  seems 
to  be  designedly  preferred  to  Hod  >' jah,  because 
H^dujah  would  easily  pass  over  into  Hodijjah, 
vidjich  would  give  a  different  sense.  There  is 
only  one  other  similar  example,  rVlK^,  1  Chroo.' 
ti.  40)  ttw  mewing  ?f  which  is  obscure.  j 
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Chron.  xxv.  4,  cf.  ver.  26,  28-31.  Tills  is  nullf 
a  remarkable  example.  We  also  once  find,  ia 
Isa.  vii.,  a  particular  representation  of  the  mods 
in  which  tuch  names  as  iShedrjashub  and  /m- 
manual  arose  in  real  life. 

But  it  was  chiefly  only  the  name  of  God  in 
this  religion,  Jahve,  which  was  employed  in  the 
formation  of  names  (in  the  same  way  as  the 
earlier  divine  names  were);  and  it  is  slwteiied, 
when  it  constitutes  the  last,  member  of  the  name, 
to  juhu,  or,  still  more,  to  -jah,  and,  when  it  is 
the  first  member,  to  Jehi>-,  or  Jo-.  In  this  usage 
it  occurs  with  infinite  frequency  (the  older  name 
Shaddai  becoming  obsolete,  ami  El  alone  con-, 
turning  in  use^  wh~le  the  other  member  of  the 
name  often  retains  the  same  form  as  in  the  pri- 
mitive times,  e.g.  nj"|3,  like  13,  and  "i:*3tf.  The 
mother  of  Moses,  Jokebed,  Exod.  vi.  20,  is,  ac- 
cording to  all  traces,  the  first  whose  name  be^ra 
evidence  of  the  worship  of  this  God  (which  is  an 
exceedingly  important  test  ninny  to  the  truth  cf 
th&  whole  history,  but  we  cannot  pursue  the 
subject  farther  here) ;  and  it  is  a  beautiful  in- 
cident (hat  Moses,  with  his  own  mouth,  changed 
the  name  of  his  most  valiant  wairior  Ho&hecr, 
i.  e.  *  Help}'  into  Jehoshdi,  i.  e.  'Godhelp;'  a.3 
Muhammed,  in  like  manner,  gave  some  of  hi'a 
followers  names  conformable  to  his  new  religion.* 

The  frequency  of  such  compositions  wilh  the 
name  of  Jahve  may  lie  estimated  by  the  abbre* 
viations  which*  sometimes  become  customary  ii* 
such  names.    Thus  $iT3TD,  or  4»T3*D  fas  it  ia 

itt     •'  : it    •     v 

occasionally  pointed),  is  not  only  xbortened  to 
JV3*D.  but  to  m*8,  Judg.  xvii.  ft,  9-13,  cf.  ver. 

T  IT      •  T        •  *  °  ' 

1,  4;  2  Chron.  xviii.  14,  cf.  ver.  7- 13;  in  which 
manner  we  are  also  to  explain  filename  of  the, 
well-known  minor  prophet.  Thus  also  the  corn* 
mon  nante  for  men  and  women,  Abijdkxt  or  Abija\ 
is  once  shortened  to  Abif  2  Kings  xviii.  2.^ 
There  are,  however,  two  cases  which  are  not!  to  be 
confounded  with  these  casual  and  gradual  abbre- 
viations. First,  namely,  we  find  the  rare  in- 
stance that  a  name  which  has  been  preserved  un- 
changed, is  nevertheless  occasionally  formed  by 
dropping  the  syllable  Jo-  or  -jah:  as  it  is  evideuS- 
that  ]J"IJ   has   been   shortened   from '  TVITM  or~ 

.     ' t  t  .  t:  -  :      .    . 

jj"W;  as  likewise  ffiD.  2  King9  xi»  18,  fiouv' 
■T5m»;  and  "IDT,  1  Chron.  viii.,31,  from  finST* 

t;  -  -  *  vv  r  :*  ;> 

because  names  which  mean  *  gave,' '  gift,'  *  me-' 
mory,'  do  not  by  themselves  produce  a  suitable 
sense,  and  because  they  never  are  found  withi 
Abi-y  Achi-,  and  such  addition?,  nor  can  be 
traced  back  into  the  primitive  times:  We  aie 
therefore  obliged,  in  this  case,  to  assume  that 
these  names  have  been  designedly  short eued,  in 
the  effort  to  make  as  many  different  names  as 
possible;  and,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  twet 
brothers  to  receive  similar  names,  this  may  be  the 
immediate  cause  for  the  formation  of  a  name: 
Nathan   beside  Nethai}jah.\     Secondly,   when-* 

*  Weil,  ;n  his  Leben  Muhammeds  (Stuttgardt, 
1843,  p.  344),  treats  this  subject  too  briefly.  EH 
navavi  discusses  it.  more  at  length  in  the  preface 
to  his  Tahdsib  elasmai,  ed.  Wustenfeld,  p.  15. 

-\-  In  like  manner,  *P?Q,  *  Sam.  xxv.  14,  is 

an  abbreviation  of  ?NHP/D,  2  Sam.  iii.  15.  j  jj  ' 

;  This  gase  ggcur^ii,  the  same,  way  among 
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ever  a  derivaf.re  in  -'  is  formed,  (ho  addition 
"jah,  or  even  Jo-  at  the  beginning,  disappears  ; 
and  in  this, case  also  we  find  ^3n  (although  it  is 
equivalent  to'  jhe  patronymic  Chananiade3),  be- 
side n*33ny-as  the  name  of  his  brother,  1  Chron. 
xxv.  4,  23,'  25. 

III.  This  is  theiype  and  f.ishion  of  the  names 
as  late  as  die  times  after  the  tirst  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Tlie  influence  of  tii«  disjiersiou 
um.<ng  foreign  nations  may,  indeed,  be  imme- 
diately traced  in  the  new  names  whicii  allude  to 
tlie  cajrtivity,  as  the  name  of  Zsruhbabel  himself, 

which  t3  a  contraction  of  /33  ^"If,  means  *  scat- 
teied  to  Babylon  '  Yet  this  foreign  influence  is 
i<ut  transient;  and  in  the  centuries  immediately 
succeeding  the  Exile,  in  which  the  last  books  of 
(lie  Old  Testament  weie  written,  we  find,  on  the 
tuntr&ij,  tlia*  the  ancient  mode  of  giving  names 
u  preserved  almost  unchanged. 

In  tins  resiiect,  liowever,  tl/ere  Is  a  total  differ- 
ence in  the  times  between  the  close  cf  the  Old- 
and  the  beginning  of  die  New  Testament.  For 
alter  a  jauely  learned  study  of  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment ia.d  sprung  up,  and  tlie  whole  nation  only 
continued  tu  exist  in  its  sacred  books,  they  de- 
lighted to  give  their  children  tlve  ancient  Scrip- 
tural names;  nay,  they  sought  out  such  names 
0*  had  only  !>een  common  in  the  times  before 
Moses,  and  had  become  otaolete  in  the  long  in- 
terval :  uames  like  Jacob,  Joseph,  Maria.  But 
urtiile  rliese  dead  names  were  revived  and  zea- 
lously sought  out,  tlie  capability  for  forming  new 
names  became  gradually  weaker.  Ami,  as  the 
love  of  novelty  still  ojierated,  and  as  the  jieople 
lost  fiich*.  indejiendence  more  and  more,  many 
foie'tfu  names  became  favourites,  and  were  used 
equally  with  tlie  old  Biblical  names.  In  this 
rhanner  the  form  of  names  had,  by  the  time  of 
the  Mew  Testament,  reached  a  state  of  develop- 
ment which  nearly  resembles  tliat  prevalent 
among  ourselves. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  Biblical  names* of 
individuals  belonging  to  the  less  eminent  nations 
with  which  tlie  Israelites  were  surrounded,  such 
as  the  Kdomites,  Phoenicians,  Damascenes,  &c, 
their  formation  indeed  is  geneially  very  like  that 
cf  tlie  H«  brew  names,  iuasmnch  as  all  these 
nations  s|x)ke  a  Semitic  language]  but  the  ma- 
terials of  whicii  they  are  formed  are  so  different, 
tliat  one  can  almost  recognise  these  foreign  na- 
tions by  iIkut  mere  names.  Thus  names  like 
Uadad,  Iten  kadud,  Iladad-aar,  aie  quite  strange 
in  tlK-  Israelites, and  refer  to  tlie  tribes  to  the  K  ,st 
o\  Palestine,  where  a  god  named  Hadad  was 
uof. hipird. — H.  v.  E. 

NAOMI,  wife  of  Klimrlech  of  Bethlehem, 
am]  m.ti.ci -in-law  of  Ruth,  in  whose  history  hers 
1*  inTulvol  [Uctu]. 

NAl'IITALI  (%l?n!p3,  my  xorcstlUuj  ;  Sept. 
UttpQuAkin),  the  sixth  »ou  <»f  Jkc<>1>,  and  his  »co.nJ 
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the  \i  Jit  1  uf  which  Hasan  and  Hnuim,  the  sons 

■  I  i«. illicit   example)   as  MMMlg  the 

(.GwMlckU  d$i  I'oLU  Isruel,  1.  331  \ 

Iwatancrt  lika  Vnml  b\ih|  l'::i,  1  Ctaoti  vn.  7, 

belong   <i!i  ,•;  as  also  Juhvah 

*ud  Jn'ir,   (with   'h  rive   syllable),  (Jen. 

alvi.  17.     rath*   an!    ». m   uli.>,  fur  die  same 
jo,  bear  names  of  siuiilui  sound. 


by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  handmaid,  born  b  c.  1747, 
in  PadanAram.  Nothing  of  his  fieisonal  history 
is  recorded.    In  the  testamentary  blessing  of  Jacob 

Naphrali  is  described  as  jnllH  t\\yh$  fi^JS 
"l^  np^  (Gen.  xlix.  21),  translated  in  the 
Audi.  .Vers,  'a  hind  let  loose,  he  giveth  goodly 
words.'  This  sense  is  certainly  that  conveyed  by 
the  pointed  Hebrew  text  as  it  now,stands,  iind  it  is 
substantially  pie>erved  ill  the  Oriental  ami  Latin 
versions,  and  in  theTargum  of  Jonathan.  Genuine 
renders  it,  ■  Naphtali  est  cerva  procera,  eilens 
vetba  pulchra,'  i.  e.  pleasant,  ur  persuasive  woids, 
referring,  lie  thinks,  tu  some  poetic  or  oratorical 
talent  of  this  tribe,  otherwise  unknown.  He  vin- 
dicates tins,  which  is  essentially  the  current  ver- 
sion, from  the  common  objection, — How  can  worda 
lie  ascritied  to  a  hind  j  — by  observing  that  the 
4  giving  foith  '  applies  not  to  the  hind  but  to  Naph- 
tali. The  Sept.  translators,  however,  must  have 
found  the  words  rendered  'hind'  and  'words* 
different,  for  they  render  the  verse,  Ne<pOa\(lft 
CTtAex.0*  avsiixivov  iirtdtSovs  Iv  t2  yeyr]fj.aTi 
koAAoj  ;  and  as  this  reading  merely  requires  a 
difference  of  points  in  the  two  Hebrew  words  iit 
question,  the  idea  here  conveyed  has  been  adopted 
by  thegteat  !>ody  of  modern  interpreters,  Bochaite 
version  of  it  l>euig  generally  followed  ; — '  Neph- 
tali  tcrcbin tints  panda,  edens  ra?>ws  pulchros." 
According  to  this  leading  the  wise  miglif  be  ren- 
dered, '  Naphtali  is  a  goodly  tree  [teiebinth  op 
oak]  that  puts  forth  lovely  branches.'  We  cer- 
tainly incline  to  ihis  view  of  the  text;  the  me- 
taphor winch  it  involves  lieing  well  adapted  to  the 
residence  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  winch  was  a 
lieautilul  woodland  cauntry,  extending  to  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  producing  fruits  oi'  every  sort. 
With  this  interrelation,  better  than  with  >the 
other,  agrees  the  blessing  of  Moseo  ujton  the  same 
trilie  :  '«0  Naphtali,  satisfied  with  favour,  and 
full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  pottesa  thou  the 
west  and  the  south'  (l)cut.  xxxiii.  23). 

When  the  Israelites  quitted  Kgypt,  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  numbered  53,41)0  adult  males  (Num. 
i.  43),  which  made  it  the  sixth  in  population 
among  the  tiibes;  but  at  the  census  taken  in  the 
plains-  of  Moab  it  counted  only  43,400.  (Num. 
xxvi.  00),  being  a  deciease  of  8000  in  one  gene- 
ration, whereby  it  became  the  seventh  in  point 
of  numliers.  The  limits  of  the  territory  assigned 
to  this  fiihe  are  stated  in  Josh.  xix.  32-3!',  which 
show  I  hat  it  possessed  one\)f  the  Htieal  and  most 
fertile  ilisfiii  is  of  Upj»er  Galilee,  extending  iann 
the  Lake  <  u  -uiirs  aieth  anil  the  birder  of  Zcbuluu. 
on  the  south,  to  the  lourcea  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
luuri  of  Lelianou  on  tlie  noith,  and  from  the 
Jordan,  on  the  tail,  to  the  bom  ra  of  A  1 

the  west.     But  it  was  lomephat  ill  v:  in  aCqUtl 

■  ssion  of  the  assigned  territory  ^.,,:i:   i.  9 

Tl.e  chief  tc\<  in  1  !  ,11  i/.ir, 

II nodielh,  and   Chinneieth,   which    ' 
the  name   of  the    great    lake   afterwards   railed 
(•'. -lines. mlh.      In   tin-    II-  »  •  •  . .     I      |    i\     Naphl 
is   distinguished    tor    the    u'  .    it 

.!1   to  arms  n.;  .  f 

lir.n-1  arhan  manf  other  tribea  bald  I  ick  (Ji 
iv.   Id  ,   \.   18 1   »l    ii5  1  v;i.  2.1  .      It 
David   the  tnlx-  bad  Oil   its   r.-lls  ;'.7,000  men  tit 
iry  larv let,  armed  with  shields  and  «|"ats, 
utuli .  1  j  (1  Chron.  kii.  -;  I 

NAKCl^SLS  (No^4i7ta*>),  a  ret-  I     u\ 
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apparently 'of  some  consequence.  to.  tlie  l>e1  levers 
of  whose  household  St.  Paul  sent  his  gieetings 
(Rom.  xvi.  II).  Many  commentators  have  sup- 
posed this  person  the  sime  Narcissus  who  was 
*li«  freed  man  and  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
tiius  (Suet.  Claud.  28;  Tacit  Annal.  xii.  I7)t 

NATAF  (*}LD3)  occure  only  once  in  Scripture, 
and  is  translated  *  sfacte'  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion (Exod.  xxx.  34).  'And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  s  acte  (natnf), 
and  onycha,  and  galhanum  ;  these  sweet  spices 
with  pine  JVankincen.se.'  *  Thou  shalt  make  it  a 
perfume  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary  '  (ver.  35). 
Xataf  has  been  variously  translated — balsam, 
liquid  styrax,  benzoin,  costus,  ma  stick,  bdallium. 
Celsius  is  of  opinion  that  it  means  the  purest 
kind  of  myrrh,  called  stacte  hy  the  Greeks  [Mou], 
He  adduces  Pliny  assaying  of  the  myrrh-trees, 
'Sudant.  sjwnfe  stacten  dictam,'  and  remaiks, 
•T'brajis  f|b3  Nalhaf  es\  stillare' — adding,  as  an 
argument,  that  if  you  do  not  translate  it  myrrh 
in  this  place,  you  will  exclude  myirh  altogether 
from  the  sacred  perfume.  But  Rosenmuller  says, 
''This,  however,  would  not  be  suited  for, the  pre- 
paration of  the  perfume,  and  ii  also  has  another 
Hebrew  name,  for  it  is  called'  mcr  deror.  Bui  the 
Gre.'ks  also  called  stakte  a  species  of  Storax  gum, 
which  Dioscorides  describes  as  transparent  like  a 
tear  and  resembling  mvrrh.  This  agrees  well 
with  the  -Hebrew  name.'  But  Storax  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  more  satisfactorily  proved 
to  be  nataf  than  the  former.     The  Arabs  apply 

the  term  (^JysrJ  to  a  sweetmeat  composed  of  sugar, 

flour,  and  butter,  in  equal  parts,  with  the  addition 
bf  aromatics.  We  have  no  means  of  determining 
the  question  more  accurately. — J.  F.  R. 

NATHAN  (JH3,  given;  Sept.  Naflar),  a  pro- 
phet of  the  time  of  David.  When  that  monarch 
conceived  the  idea  oi' building  a  temple  to  Jehovah, 
the  design  and  motives  seemed  to  Nathan  so  good 
thai  he  ventured  to  approve  of  it  without  the  Di- 
vine authority  ;  but  the  night  following  he  received 
the  Divine  command,  which  prevented  the  kin" 
fYom  executing  this  great  woik  (2  Sam.  vii.  2,  sq. ; 
i  Citron,  xvii.).  Nathan  does'  not  again  appear 
hi  the  sacred  history,  till  he  Gomes  forward  in  the 
aiame  of  the  Lord  to  reprove  David,  and  to  de- 
nounce dire  punishment  for  his  fr.ightful  crime 
u\  the  matter  of  Uriah  and  Bafhsheba.  This  he 
does  hy  exciting  the  king's  indignation,  and  lead- 
ing him  to  condemn  himself,  hy  reciting  to  him 
the  very  striking  pa* able  of  the  traveller  and  the 
lamb.  Then,  changing  the  voice  of  a  suppliant 
lor  that  of  a  judge  and  a  Commissioned  prophet, 
lie  exclaims,  *  Thou  art  the  man!'  aiid  pro- 
ceeds to  announce  the  evils  which  were  to  em- 
bitter the  remainder  of  his  reign  (2  Sam.  xii.  \, 
sq. ;  com  p.  Ps.  Ii.).  The  lamentations  of  the 
repentant  king  drew  forth  some  mitigation  of 
famishment . ;  but  the  troubled  history  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign  shows  how  completely  God's 
righteous  doom  was  fulfilled.  The  child  con- 
ceived in  adultery  died;  hut  when  Oathsheba's 
6econd  son  jvas  bom,  the  prophet  gave  him  the 
Daine  of  Jedidiah  (beloved  of  Jekovak),  although 
lie  is  better  known  by  that  of  Solomon  (2  Sam. 
xii.  24,  25).  He  recognised  in  this  young  prince 
th#  successor  of  David  ;  and  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  through  his  interposition  that  the  design, 
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of  Atlonijah  to  seize  the  crown  was  tin3uccea3fql 
(I  Kings  i.  8,  sq.).  Nathan  probably  died  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Solomon,  for  his  name  does 
not  again  historically  occur.  It  is  generally  sup- 
prosed  /hat  Solomon  was  brought  op  under  his 
care.  His  sons  occupied  high  places  in  this 
king's  court  (1  Kings  iv.  5).  He  assisted  David 
hy  his- counsels  when  he  le-organized  the  public 
worship  (2  Cbron.  xx»x.  2i);  and  he  composed 
annals  of  the  times  in  which  he  Ii  veil  ii  Chron. 
xxix.  29;  2  Chron.  ix.  2fH;  hut  these  have  not 
l)een  preserved  to  us*  In  Zechuriah  (xii.  12)  the 
name  of  Nathan  occurs  as  representing  the  gieat 
family  of  the  prophets. 

NATHANAEL  pN?m,  given  of  God ;  Ne* 
Test.  Na6avar\\\   a   person  of  Cana'in   Galilee, 
who,  when  informed  by  Philip  that  the  Messiah 
had  appeared  in  the  jx'rson  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
asked,  'Can  any  good  tiling  come  out  of NazaiethS* 
But.  he  neveitheless  accepted  Philip's  laconic  ilk- 
vitation,  '  Come  ami  see  .'       When  Jesus  saw  him 
■coming  lie  said,  4  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile.'      Astonished,  to  hear  this  fiom 
a  man  to  whom   he  supposed   himself  altogether 
unknown,  he  asked,  *  Whence  know  est  |h©»  me's* 
And  the  answer,  *  Befoie  that  Philip  called  thee, 
when  thou  wast   under  the  fig-tiee,  3  saw  thee/ 
wrought  such  conviction  on  his  mind  that  he  at 
once  exclaimed,  *  Rabbi,  thon  art  the  son  of  God  ; 
thou  art  the  king  of  Israel    '  (John  i.  40-51).     It 
is  clear,-from  the  effect,  that  Natbanael  knew  hy 
this   that   Jesus   was   supernaturally   acquainted 
with  his  disposition  and  character,  as  the  answer 
bad  reference  to  the  private  acts  of  devotion,  or  to 
the  meditations  which  rilled  his  mind,  wheirunder 
the  fig-free  in  his  garden.    It  is  questioned  whether 
Jesus  had  actually  seen  Nathanael  or  not  with 
his  bodily  eyes.    It  matters  not  to  the  result;  bus 
the  form  of  the  words  employed  seems  to  suggest 
that  he  had  actually  noticed  him  when  under  the 
fig-tree,  and  had  then  cast  a  hmk   through  his 
inward    being.       Passages    from    the    rabbinical 
Inxiks  might  be  multiplied  to  show  that  the  Jews 
were  i:i  tiie  habit  of  studying  the  law  ami  medi- 
tating  on    religious   subjects   under   shady  trees 
(coiiip.  Tholuck,  Commtntar  zum  Jahan.  i.  49). 
It  is  believed  that  Nathanael   is  the  same  as  the 
a|iostle  Bartholomew.      AH  the  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist  named  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John 
became   apostles  ;   anil   St.  John  docs  not  n.une 
Bartholomew,  nor  the  other  evangelists  Nathanae! 
in  the  Iisf3  of  the  apostles  (Matt.  x.  3;   Markiii. 
18;   Luke  vi.  14):  besides,  the  name  of  Bartho- 
lomew  always   follows  that  of  Philip;    and    it 
would  apjwar  tl>at  Bartholomew  (son  of  Thohnai) 
is  no  moie  than  a  surname  [Bautholomkw]. 

NATIONS,  DISPERSION  OF.  Many 
obvious  reasons  incline  us  to  supjxiae  tljat  the 
small  number  of  mankind  which  divine  mercy 
spared  from  the  extirpation  of  the  Deluge,  eight 
persons,  forming  at  the  utmos't  five  families,  would 
continue  to  dwell  near  each  other  as  long  as  the 
utmost  stretch  of  convenience  would  permit  them. 
The  undutiful  conduct  of  Ham  and  his  fourtA 
son  cannot  well  be  assigned  to  a  point  of  time 
earlier  than  twenty  or  thirty  years aftw the  Flood. 
So  long,  at  least,  family  affection  and  mutual 
interests  would  urge  the  children  of  Noah  not  to 
break  up  their  society.  The  dread  of  danger 
haiwu  and  uuknown,  and  every  day's  exppriejurt 
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nf  the  benefits  de-rived  from  mutual  aid,  would  event  which  singularly  marked  Pelegs  Tife  vol 
ttren'gffien  other  motives.  It  is  evident  from  an  occurrence  in  physical  geograj>hy,  an  eaitb- 
Gon.  xi.  1U-IG,  that  about  100  years,  according  quake,  which  produced  a  vast  chasm,  separating 
t(»  llie  Hebrew  text,  were  sjKJit  in  this  state  of  two  considerable  parts  of  the  earth,  in  or  near  tne 
family  propinquity,  yet  with  a  considerable  »  district  inhabited  by  men.  That  earthquakes  and 
degree  of;  proximate  diffusion,  which  necessity  dislocations  of  land  have  taken  place  in  and 
would  uric:  but  the  dates  of  the  Septuagint,  ar«und  that  region,  at  various  times  before 
without  including  the  generation  of  the  post-  the  historical  period,  the  present  very  different 
dlluvian  Cainan  [see  that  article],  give  400.  levels,  and  other  results  of  voloanic  agency, 
The  well  weighed  computation  of  Professor  Robert  afford  ample  proofs.  Tlie  possibility,  therefore, 
WatVahe,  not  yet  published,  makes  the  period  531  of  some  geological  convulsion  cannot* be  denied  ; 
years.  Ti;3  Hebrew  period  can  scarcely  be  ad-  or  (hat  it  might  have  been  upon  a  g!eat  scale-. 
mitted-:  but  c  en  that,  much  more  the  others,  and  followed  by  important  effects  upon  tl>e  con~ 
will  afford  a  sufficient  time  for  such  an  increase     dition  of  mankind. 

of  mankind  as  would  render  an  extensive  out-  licit  neither  the  affirming  nor  the  rejecting  of 
spread  highly  expedient.  A  crowded  population  this  interpietation  of  'the  earth's  being  divided,* 
would  be  likely  to  furnish  means  and  incentives  can  affect  the  question  upoTi  the  primeval  sepura- 
to  turbulence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  some  form  «s*i  and  migratory  distributions  vf  men.  11;  3 
of  tyranny  on  ihe  odier.  Many  of  the  un'oc-  reasons  Which  we  have  mentioned  render  it  c?r- 
cupied  districts  would  become  dangerously  un-  tain,  that  some  such  event,  and  successive  events, 
wholesome,  by  stagnating  waters  and  the  aceu-  have  taken  place  :  and,  without  urging  the  pass- 
inulation  of  vegetable  ami  animal  pubescence,  age  of  disputed  interpretation,  it  is  evident  that 
The  products  of  cultivation,  and  of  otlxer  arts,  the  chapters  of  Genesis  x.  and  xi.  assume  ih? 
svould  have  been  acquired  so  slowly,  as  to  have  re-  fact,  and  may  be  considered  as  rather  a  summary 
larded  human  improvement  and  comfort.  Tartly  recognition  of  it  than  as  a  detailed  account.  Two* 
exjuinslun' would  hove  failed  to  reach  distant  srniences  are  decisive  (eh.  ix.  19),  'These  are 
regions,  till  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  the  three  sons  cf  Noah,  and  from  these  all  the 
!.ad»run  out.  The  noxious  animals  would  have  earth  (HVD3)  was  scattered  o~er.'  This  is  tho 
multiplied  immoderately.  The  religious  obedi-  closest  translation  we  can  jive.  Gesenius  assigns 
ence  associated,  by  the  Divine  commapd,  with  to  the  verb  a  reflexive  signification  ;  and  thus  if 
the  possession  and  cze  of  the  earth,  would  have  would  be  well  expressed  in  French  by  la  tcrre 
teen  checked  and  perverted  to  a  greater  degree  &'est  repandue  or  s'est  distribute.  The  other  is 
than  die  world's  bitter  experience  proves  that  it  ch.  x.  '32,  'These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of 
actually  has  been.  Thes,  it  may  appear  with  Noah,  [according]  to  their  generations,  in  their 
j-retty  strong  evidence,  thai  a  dispersion  of  man-  nations;  and  from  these  the  nations  (IT^S^)  cret^, 
kind  was  highly  desirable  to  be  in  a  more  prompt  dispersed  in  the  earth,  after  the  Flood.'  Ileie 
cud  aoLne  cry  la  than  would  haye  been  effected  another  verb  13  used,  often  occurring  ":«  the  Old 
by  die  impul;e3  cf  mere  conyenieuce  and  vague  Testament,  and  the  meaning  of  which  admits  of 
inclination,  no  doubt.      We  find  it  atao  at  verse  5 — '  From 

That,  this  dictate  of  reasonable  conjecture  was  these  the  isles  of  the  nations  were  disperbtd,  in 
realized  in  fact,  is  determined  by  trie  Mosaic  their  lands,  each  [according]  to  its  language, 
writing:-.  Cf  the  elder  sou  of  Eber,  the  narrative  faccordingj  to  their  families,  in  their  nations.* 
cays,  his  *  name  was  Pel  eg,  because  in  his  days  >\  e  have  an  idiom  perfectly  similar  in  our  mu- 
1  .nth  was  divided  '  (Gen.  x.  18)  ;  and  this  is  dern  language,  when  we  say,  Viejield  ts  sown,  for 
related;  evidently  as  a  liteial  transcript,  in  1  the  seed  is  soicn  in  ihe  Jield. 
Cliron.  i  ID.  If  we  might  coin  a  Word  to  imitate  In  the  latest  composition  of  Muses  is  another 
the  Hebrew,  we  might  show  the  paronomasia  by  passage  which,  in  t!u3  inquiry,  must  not  be  neg- 
tiymg,  '  gi«  taith  was  pelegijed."  Some  are  of  lected  (Deut.  xxxii.  8,  9) — *  In  the  Must  Rigjili 
Vttimufl  that  the  event  took  place  about  the  tune  of  assigning  alxnles  to  the  nations,  in  his  dispersing 
Jus  biith,  ::ud  tluit  his  birth-name  waa  gi\  en  to  him  the  sous  of  Adam,  he  fixed  boundaries  lo  the 
as  a  .[   of  the  transaction.      Uuf  it   waj     peoples   According  to  the  numler  (")ECO,  nio:e 

the  |  :' probably  all   nations  in   the  early     exactly,  numeration)   cf  the  sous  of  Liael  ;   fur 

i         -,  that  [VU'.'H  assumed  tu  iheuistdves,  OT  IIH-     the  assigned    portion   of  Jehovah    is    his   people; 
|         i   up  hi  Uieir.  childien  and  other  connections,     Jacob,  the    lot  of  his   inUrit  nice.'     Of  tins    &||i 
rent  ejMJchs  of  their   lives,  do-     verse  the  Septuagint  translation   is   renmiLible  ; 
lived  :  iicdei.t  events  in  all  the  variety  of    and  it  thus  'became  the  source  of  exiraoiuiiaiy 

teem  j.     Of    that    practice   many    ex-     interpretations :    *  When  the    Most    High    aj  j>or- 

ItOiuiei  occur  in  the  So  iptures.  The  conjecture  tioned  nation.-;,  when  he  scattered  abroad  the  mill 
fi6  inoie  umijabsfl  that,  iii  this  instance,  the  name  of  Adam,  he  lived  boundaiics  of  nations  accord* 
Wis  applied  in  the  individuals  maturer  age,  and  >"g  10  the  number  of  the  angels  of  God.'  The'io 
<jn  account  of  some  personal  concern  which  he  might  be  a  reading  (£/  or  Llvhim,  instead  tif 
li ad     .  urncnoeuieut  or    progress  of  tlie  se-     Itrael),  which    would    yield    that  meaning  bom 

paction.      IW.  tii.-  oioti  usually  given  is     comjiaiisuii  with  Job  i.tJ ;  li.  I  ,  xwvin.  7.   Also  the 

ny  no   mnine  ■  AHltwr  of  indubitable   ceitauny.     Alexandrine  tr.unlatou  mi  me  a  Coi 

'ii>e  vrr'»  •.»:   urs  tmly    m  the  two   passages   men-     abb-  r  thi  u-ndering,  that  it  might  » 

f  :.:ly    but    one),    und    in    Pa.    Iv.    0,     serve    a*    a    | 

.  !o   their   n  nrtueV  and    Job    xxxviii.    2f),     Maeedunico-1  i  government,  taking  up  the 

i  ie-l  a  «  h.uinel  fjuf  thi  torrent '  (p">-      idea  tluit  the  Juki  claiuird  a  divine   right  of  »u- 

Aiood  by  a  heavy  thuntlei-showfi)  ?    Respectable     pier*acy    over  all   otl  i  This  r railing, 

L.djlngista  have- deputed  whether  it  relets  at  all      I  «■>    tne    Greek     Kui 

A  •elation  of  mankind,  and  think  that  the    (Justin  Maatyr,  Origcu,  Eusebiua,  \c.\  iu  mam- 
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tain  the  <;octrine  of  a  later  Jewish  origin,  that 
tha  grandsons  of  Noah  being  seventy,  each  was 
the  ancestor  of  a  nation  ;  each  nation  having  its 
own  language,  derive  1  from  the  confusion  of 
Babel ;  and  each  also  its  guardian-angel,  set  over 
it  by  the  Creator ;  excepting  the  nation  of  Israel, 
of  which  Jehovah  himself  was  the  Tutelary  Deity. 
In  this  notion  a  reader  who  is  versed  in  the  Bible 
sees  the  mixture  of  a  little  truth  with  great  error. 
That  error  of  ancient  heathen  priest*  and  their 
followers,  of  the  Gnostics  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  and  of  some  modern  anfi-superna- 
turalists,  involves  that  the  God  of  Israel,  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  an  imaginary 
being,  a  part  of  the  national  mythological  ma- 
chinery, and  not  the  Am.-Peukect  Supreme. 

The  accessory  perplexities  in  this  passage  are 
thus  satisfactorily  unravelled.  The  only  real 
difficulty  lies  in  its  seeming  to  assert  that  the 
nascent  population  was  distributed  into  groups 
with  the  express  design  of  eilecti  ug' a  numerical 
correspondence  *vith  the  Israelitish  family  eight 
hundred  years  a«ter.  The  names  assigned  to  the 
third  degree,  that  is  the  cons  (rather  trihes  or 
nations)  of  Noah's  three  sons,  are,  Japhet  four- 
teen, Ham  thirty-one,  Shem  twenty-rive,  making 
seventy ;  and  the  whole  family  of  Jacob,  when 
it  came  to  be  domiciliated  in  Egypt,  was  seventy 
(Gen.  xlvi.  26;  Exod.  i.  5  ;  Deut.  x.  22).  Some 
have  also  fancied  a  parallel  in  the  seventy  elders 
(Exod.  xxiv.  1,  9;  Num.  xi.  16.  24,  25;  sec  also 
Pictorial  Palestine,  Civil  History,  Index,  article 
Elders).  These  puerilities  might  have  been  pre-, 
vented  had  men  considered  that  "12DD  does  not 
signify  merely  an  arithmetical  amount,  but  is 
used  to  denote  an  exact  narration  (Judg.  vii.  15). 
The  passage  is  in  the  highly  poetical  style  of  the 
magnificent  ode  in  which  it  occurs,  and,  reduced 
to  plain  terms;  might  be  thus  represented  :  '  The 
Almighty  and  Omniscient  Jehovah  has  decreed, 
and  disposed,  all  beings  and  events,  'iu  all  time 
and  every  place,  upon  a  perfect  system  of  mutual 
relationship,  evory  part  of  which  corresponds  to 
every  other  :  therefore,  by  his  provident  wisdom 
and  power,  he  directed  the  movements  and  settle- 
ments of  all  the  tiil>es  of  men  in  such  a  manner 
as  would,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years, 
combine  every  agent  and  instrument  for  putting 
the  Israelites  into  possession  of  the  country  pro- 
mised to  their  ancestors,  and  thereby  demon- 
strating them  to  be  the  peculiarly  favoured  people 
of  God.'' 

We  now  come  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
article,  the  Dispersion  of  Nations. 

Under  this  or  some  similar  designation,  it  has 
been  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the  outspreading^ 
which  is  the  entire  subject  of  Genesis,  ch.  x.,  and 
the  scattering  narrated  in  ch.  xi.  1-9,  refer  to  the 
eame  event,  the  latter  being  included  in  the  for- 
mer description,  and  being  a  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  separation  was  effected. 
From  this  opinion,  however,  we  dissent;  and  our 
conviction  was  formed  solely  from  the  perusal 
of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  before  we  were  aware 
(or  ill  total  forgetful ness)  that  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant 
bad  long  ago  maintained  the  same  opinion 
{Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  iv.,  3rd  ed.,  pp.  23-4 J, 
92).  An  unbiassed  reading  of  the  text  appears 
most  plain/y  to  mark  the  distinctness,  in  time  and 
character,  of  the  two  narratives.  The  first  was 
universal,  regulated,  orderly,  quiet,  cud  progress. 
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Jve  :  the  second,  local,  embracing  only  a  pari  of 
mankind,  sudden,  turbulent,  and  attended  *uu 
marks  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 

The  former  is  introduced  and  entitled  in  these 
words: — 'Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth; — these* 
are  the  three  sons  of  Noah  ;  and  from  them  was' 
the  whole  earth  overspread.'  After  the  mention* 
of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  it  is  added,  '  Prom  thes* 
the  isles  of  the  nations  weie  dispersed,  in  their, 
lands,  each  to  its  language,  to  their  families,  us 
their  nations.'  A  formula  somewhat  Uilteriui; 
is  annexed  to  the  descendants  of  Ham  :  *  These 
are  the  sons  of  Ham,  [according]  to  their  families, 
to  their  tongues,  in  their  la,nds,  in  their  nations!" 
The  same  phrase  follows  the  enumeration  of  the 
house  of  Shem  :  and  the  whole  concludes  with, 
*  These  are  the  families  of  the .  sons  of  Noah, 
[according]  to  their  generations,  in  their  nations  ; 
and  from  these  the  nations  were  dispersed  in  the 
earth,  after  the  Flood*  (Gen.  ix.  19  j  *.  5,  20, 
31,  32). 

The  second  relation  begins  in  the  manner  wlifcfr 
often,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  introduces  a  new 
suhject.  We  shall  present  it  in  a  literal ity  even 
servile,  that  the  reader  may  gain  '.he  most  prompt 
apprehension  of  the  meaning.  *  And  it  was  [col- 
ha-aretz]  all.  the  earth  (but  with  perfect  pro- 
priety it  might  be  rendered  the  whole  landt 
country,  region,  or  district)  :  lip  one  and  words 
one  [i.  e.  the  same,  similar].'  And  it  was  1:1 
their  going  forwards  that  they  discovered  a  plain 
in  the  country  Shinar;  and  they  fixed  [their 
abode]  there.'  Then  comes  the  narrative  of  their 
resolving  to  build  a  lofty  tower  which  should 
serve  as  a  signal-point  for  their  rallying  and  ic- 
maining  united.  The  defeating  of  this  purpose 
is  expressed  in  the  authropornoiphism,  which  h 
characteristic  of  the  earliest  Scriptures,  and  \rz3 
adapted  to  the  infantile  condition  of  mankind. 
1  And  Jehovah  scattered  them  from  thence  up:-:i 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth  [or  land],  and  they 
ceased  to  build  the  city"  (ch.  xi.  2-9;  Anthivj- 
Pojiouphism,  Babel,  in  this  .work  ;  also  J.  I'V3 
Smith's  Scripture  and  Geology,  lect.  vii.,  \v!.:i« 
this  characteristic  of  primeval  style  is  largely  in- 
vestigated). We  shall  here  quote  so  much  f:or.i 
Mr.  Bryant  as  appears  to  us  supported  by  direct 
evidence,  or  a  high  degree  of  probability. 

Of  Noah — '  We  may  suppnso  thai  his  sons 
showed  him  always  great  reverence;  and.  after 
they  were  separated,  and  when  he  was  no  more, 
that,  they  still  behaved  in  conformity  to  the  rnlt* 
which  he  established.  But  there  was  one  family 
which  seems  to  have  acted  a  contrary  part.  The 
sons  of  Cush  would  not  submit  to  the  Divine  dis- 
pensation [in  the  dispersion  of  the  families]  :  and' 
Nimrod,  who  first  took  upon  himself  regal  state, 
drove  Ashur  from  his  demesnes,  and  forced  him 
to  take  shelter  in  the  higher  .parts  of -Mesopotamia, 
The  sacred  historian,  after  this,  mentions  another 
act  of  a  rebellious  purpose,  which  consisted  in 
building  a  lofty  tower  with  a  very  evil  intent. 
Most  writers  have. described  this  and  the  former 
event  (Nimrod  s  usurping  conduct),  as  antecedent 
to  the  migration  of  mankind  :  but  it  will  be  my 
endeavour  to  show  that  the  general  migration  was 
not  only  prior,  but  from  another  part  of  the  world. 
I  think  that  we  may  (from  Gen.  x.  and  xi.)  oK, 
serve  two  different  occurrences  which  are  gene- 
rally blended  together.  First,  that  there  was  a 
formal  migration  of  families  to  the  several  re- 
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apons  appointed  for  them,  according  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Almighty  :  secondly,  that  there 
was  a  dissipation  of  others,  who  would  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  Divine  dispensation.  It  is  gene- 
tally  thought  that  the  whole  of  mankind  is  in- 
cluded in  this  description  (Gen.  xi.  1,  2).  Hut 
1  am  not  certain  that  these  words  afford  any 
proof  to  this  opinion.  The  passage,  when  truly 
translated,  does  not  by  any  means  refer  to  the 
whole  of  mankind.  According  to  the  original, 
it  is  said  indeterminately  that,  •*  tn  the  journey- 
ing of  people  from  the  East,  they  found  a  plain 
III  the  land  of  Shinar."  The  purport  of  the  whole 
jxissage  amounts  only  to  this,  that  before  there 
was  any  alteration  in  the  language  of  mankind,  a 
l>ody  of  jieople  came  from  the  East  fo  the  place 
;ibove  specilied.  So  that  I  am  far  from  being 
satisfied  that  the  whole  of  mankind  wa3  engaged 
in  tiiis  expedition  from  the  Hast.  The  Scripture 
does  not  seem  to  say  so;  nor  can  there  be  any 
reason  assigned  why  they  should  travel  so  far 
merely  to  be  dissipated  afterwards.  _  We'  have 
season  to  think  that,  soon  after  the  descent  from 
lite  ark,  the  patriarch  found  himself  in  a  line  and 
fruitful  country  (as  descril>ed  by  all  the  ancient 
and  modem  authorities).  Here  I  imagine  that 
the  patriarch  resided.  The  6acted  writings  men- 
tion seemingly  bis  taking  up  his  abode  for  a  long 
time  upon  the  spot.  Indeed  they  do  not  alfoid 
us  any  reason  to  infer  that  he  ever  departed  from 
it.  The  very  plantation  of  the  vine  seems  to  im- 
jily  a  .purpose  of  residence.  Not  a  word  is  said 
of  the  patriarch's  ever  quitting  the  place;  nor  of 
iiny  of  his  sons  departing  from  it  till  the  general 
migration.1  When  mankind  had  '  become  very 
numerous,  it  pleased  Gud  to  allot  to  the  various 
families  different  regions  to  which  they  were  to 
retire :  and  they  accordingly,  in  the  days  of 
Vele^c,  did  remove  and  betake  themselves  to  their 
diffeicnt  departments.  Hut  the  sons  of  Cush 
would  not  obey.  They  went  off  under  Ihe  con- 
duct of  the  arch-rebel  Nimrod,  and  seem  to  have 
been  for  a  long  time  in  a  roving  state;  but  at 
last  they  arrived  at  the  plains  of  Shinar.  These 
they  found  occupied  by  Aslinr  (ch.  x.  11)  and 
hi*  6ons  ;  for  he  had  been  placed  there  by  divine 
appointment.  But  they  ejected  him,  and  seized 
upon  his  dominions.  Their  leader  is  often  men* 
tinned  by  the  dentile  writers,  who  call  him 
Belli*1  [Hel,  Haul;  'not  a  name  of  any  particu- 
lar person,  but  a  title  as>umed  by  many,  and  of 
iliifeit'iit  nation^  ;'  A/u\  Mythoi^  vol.  vi.  p.  2G0]. 
1  In  lite  1. ('-inning  of  tin*  history  it  is  said  (hat 
they  journeyed  fioin  tin-  East  when  they  came  to 
tije  land  of  Shinar.  This  was  the  latter  jiart  of 
their  rOUtef  and  the  reason  i>f  their  coming  in 
lists  direction  may,  I  ih.uk,  be  plainly  shown. 
Tne  aik,  according  to  ihr  bet!  accounts  both 
k.i '  i •  < i  ;u)d  profane,  rested  upon  a  mountain  of 
Armenia,  called  Minyas,  L>an«,  Luhar,  and 
Arai.ii.'  fSee  in  tin*  work  Auauat,  especially 
p.  2(hlvaiid  Ana  ]  '  .Many  families  of  the  emi- 
grants went  probably  directly  m.st  or  nut,  in 
consequence  of  the  situation  to  which  they  were 
appointed.  Hut  thuv:  v.  fio  were  Uc.l.ned  to  the 
soutnern  Jjar^ij  of  the   gi  tinenta  which  t)j«  y 

were  tn  iiiiiahif,  muld  not  so  ca.ulv  and  unifoimly 
proceed  |  tkete  being  hut  few  OlltletS  to  their 
place  of  destination,  for  lite  high  Tauric  ndge 
end  the  (joidyn-an  mountains  came  b»  tweet)  and 
iutiu wpu  d  their  due  eour„e,'     ^Mr,  Bryant  m- 
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troduces  evidence  of  the  next  to  insurmountable 
character  of  those  mountains,  which  muat  have 
been  far  more  impassable  in  those  early  times  than 
now.]  *  1  should  therefore  think  that  mankind  must 
recessarily,  for  some  ages,  have  remained  near  the 
place  of  descent,  from  which  they  did  not  depart! 
till  the  time  of  the  general  migration.  Armenia 
is.  in  great  measure  bounded  either  by  the  Pontic 
Sea  or  by  mountains  :  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  purpose  of  Providence  to  cotdiue  the  sons  of 
men  to  this  particular  region,  to  prevent  their 
roving  too  soon.  Otherwise  they  might  hav« 
gone  oil'  in  small  parties  before  the  great  families 
were  constituted.  Many  families  were  obliged 
to  travel  more  or  less  eastward,.who  wanted  ta 
come  down  to  the  remoter  parts  of  Asia.  The 
Cushites  [Cuthites,  Bryant,  p.  246],  who  seem 
to  have  been  a  good  while  in  a  roving  state,  might 
possibly  travel  to  the  Pylae*  Caspio  before  they 
found  an  outlet.  Jn  consequence  of  this  the 
latter  part  of  their  route  must  liave  been  a 
"journeying  from  the  East."  I  mm  surprised, 
alter  1  had  formed  this  opimon  from  the  natural 
history  of  the  country,  to  find  it  verified  by  thai 
ancient  historian  Berosus.'  [TliG  Chaldean  his- 
torian, contemporary  with  Alexander,  a  writer 
apparently  of  lidelity  and  judgment,  considering; 
his  circumstances.  Of  his  work  a  few  fragments 
only  are  preserved  by  Josephns,  Eusebius,  an  J 
other  ancient  writers.  See  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  passages  translated  by  Mr.  Bryanf, 
vol.  iv.  p.  12J-U7.]  •  He  mentions  the  mute  oi 
his  countrymen  from  Ararat  after  the  Deluge-, 
and  says  that  it  was  not  in  a  straight  line;  buC 
the  people  had  been  instructed  to  take  a  circuity 
and  so  descend  to  the  regions  of  Babylonia.  lit 
this  manner  the  sons  of  Cush  came  to  the  plains 
of  Shinar,  of  which  Babylonia  was  a  part  •.  ara8 
from  heuce  they  ejected  Ashur,  and  afferwauls 
trespassed  upon  Elam  in  the  region  beyond  the 
Tigris'  (/Inc.  Mythol.  vol.  iv.  p.  21-34). 

Mr.  Biyant  adduces  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  co?i/usio7i  of  speech  was  a  mhuculously-in- 
flicted  failure  of  the  physical  organs,  producing; 
unintelligible  pronunciation  of  one  and  the  same 
language;  that  it  affected  only  the  house  of  Co  sis 
and  their  adherents  ;  and  that  it  was  temporary, 
ceasing  upon  their  separation.  Ho  pioceeds:-— 
*  They  seem  to  have  been  a  very  iiumtrows  body  ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  calamity,  they  hVii 
away  ;  not  to  any  particular  place  ofdesfiual 
but  "were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth."  They  had  many  associates,  pro- 
bably out  of  every  family;  apost.it.  ,,,  ::1  the 
tiuth,  who  had  kit  the  stock  oftheir  "fathers  and 
the  religion  of  the  true  God.  l'or  when  Babel 
was  deserted  we  find  among  the  Cushites  of 
(Lihi.ea  some  of  the  line  of  Sin  in  (ch.  \i.  28, 
31),  whom  we  could  scarcely  have  expected  fi» 
1. 1 . •■  met  in  such  a  i  cietVi  And  we  may  mm  .1 
imagine  that  many  of  (he  branches  of  Ham 

lated    in    the   nine   manner    in  i»  y 

with  the  r.  bels  :   and  Mime  pe/liaps  i 
dii  i ■•ion  into  which  mankind  was  sepaiab/d  '  (/6. 

pp.  3S-45> 

Hat inj(  thus  :  .is  we  trmt.  t' 

lions  and  ties,  our  courte  w  ill  be  j  lain  ami 

brief  in  I  n  of  our  chief  subject,  the 

first  and  properly  ►o-called  DitPlMtaiOM  or  tV 
rnllies  nnd  tribos  destined  to  form   t  n»  of 

the  earth. 
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.■* 
'The  most  ancient  history  of  the  human  rac£, 
Eiul  the  oldest  composition  perhaps  in  the  world, 
is  a-  work  in  Hehrew  ;'  of  which  fere  initial  por- 
tions (Gau.  i.,  ii.)  are  *  a  preface  to  die  oldest  civil 
history  now  extant ;  we  see  the  truth  of  them  con- 
firmed by  antecedent  reasoning.and  byevidencein 
part  highly  probable,  and  in  part  certain  ;  but  the 
conuectiori  of  the  Mosaic  history  with  that  of  the 
Gospel,  by  a  chain  of  sublime  predictions  unques- 
tionably ancient,  and  apparently  fulfilled,  must 
*  iduce  us  to  think  the  Hebrew  narrative  more  than 
tinman  in  its  origin,  and  consequently  true  in 
every  substantial  part  of  it;  though  possibly 
expressed  in  figurative  language  [referring  to  the 
accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  f.ill].  It  is  no 
Ift^gsr  probable  only,  but  it.  is  absolutely  certain, 
that  ihe  whole  race  of  man  proceeded  from  Iran 
£ ttte  proper  and  native  name  of  Persia  and  some 
connected  regions},  as  from  a  centre,  whence  they 
migrated  at  first  in  three  great  colonies  ;  and  that 
I  hose  three  branches  grew  from  a  common  stock, 
which  had  been  miraculously  preserved  in  a  gene- 
ral convulsion  and  inundation  of  this  globe  '  (Sir 
IVilliam  Jones,  On  the  Origin  and  Families  of 
Nations,  Works,  ed.  by  Lord  Teignmouth-  8Vo. 
iii.  191- 196). 

.From  the  study  of  this  interesting  fragment  of 
antiquity,  the  following  observations  have  pre- 
sented themselves. 

1.  The  enumeration  comprises  only  nations  ex- 
isting in  the  age  of  Moses,  and  probably  of  them 
Duly  the  most  conspicuous,  a3  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Israelites.  Many 
nations  have  been  formed  in  subsequent  times, 
and  indeed  are  still  forming,  by  saparation 
and  by  combination  ;  these  can  be  considered 
only  as  included  on  the  ground  of  long  subse- 
quent derivation.  Such  are  the  populations  of 
Eastern  Asia,  Medial  and  South  Africa,  America, 
and  Australasia. 

2.  It  cannot  bo  am'rmed  with  certainty  that  we 
ore  here  presented  with  a  complete  Table  of  Na- 
tions, even  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Of 
rach  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  it  gives  the  sons  :  but  of 
fheir  sons  (Noah's  great-grandsons)  it  is  manifest 
that  all  are  not  mentioned,  and  we  have  no  pos- 
sible means  of  ascertaining  how  many  are  omitted. 
Thus,  of  the  sous  of  Japheth.  the  line  is  pursued 
only  of  Gomer  and  Javan ;  Magog,  Madai,  Tubal, 
aMeshech,  and  Tiras,  are  dropped  without  any 
mention  of  their  issue ;  yet  we  have  evidence  that 
nations  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind have  descended  from  them.  Ham  had  four 
sons  :  of  three  cf  them  the  sons,  or  rather  clannish 
«r  national  descendants,  are  specified;  but  to 
flint,  the  fourth,  no  posterity  is  assigned.  Shem 
bad  five  soti3,  but  the  descendants  of  only  two  of 
them  are  recorded.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Chose  wli<>se  sequence  is  thus  cut  off,  died  without 
children;  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  nations 
of  great  historical  interest  may  be  traced  up  to 
Ihem        \  "    \ 

3.  The  immediate  descendants  of  Japheth, 
Ham,  and  Shem  are,  except  in  the  instance  of 
Nitnrod  and  a  few  more,  some  of  which  are  doubt- 
ful, given  by  names  not  personal,  but  dedgnative 
Dl*  tribes  or  nations,  or  their  countries.  Thus,  all 
those  terminating  in  the  plural  tm,  and  those  spe- 
cified by  the  Gentilitian  adjective,  the  Jebusite, 
ftie  Hivite.  &c. 

4.  In  attaching  the  names  of  nations  to  those. 
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here  given,  there  is  Sometimes  a  deep  uncertainty. 
Resemblances  in  orthographical  appearance,  or  in 
similarity  of  sound,  are  not  to  be  relied  on  alone 
there  must  be  accessory  and  confirmatory  evidence 
Oriental  names  possess  a  distinguished  character  of 
unchangeableness ;  a  circumstance  of  which  Dr. 
Robinson  has  made  important  use  in  his  Biblical 
Researches  in  Palestine.  On  this  ground,  in- 
ferences are  pretty  safe.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  names  known  to  us  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  for  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  altering  proper  names,  often  with 
wide  licence,  to  a  conformity  with  their  own 
tongues.  For  the  investigation  before  us  we  have 
an  aid,  invaluable  both  for  its  ample  comprehen- 
sion and  its  divine  authority,  in  the  account  of 
the  trarhc  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.). 

5.  We  are  not  warranted  to  suppose  that  the 
families,  or  clans,  or  tribes,  or  however  the  groups 
might  ha"e  been  formed,  migrated  immediately 
to  their  respective  seats,  by  any  sort  of  general 
breaking  up.  This  would  presuppose  some  kind 
of  compulsory  enforcement,  which  neither  the 
nature  of  the  case,  nor  any  intimation  in  the  nar- 
rative,,  warrants  us  to  assume.  We  may  rather 
conceive  that  a  diversity  of  movements  took  place, 
excited  by  general  conviction  of  duty  and  utility; 
guided  in  a  great  measure  by  patriarchal  direc- 
tions, and  strengthened  by  circumstances  which 
would  inevitably  occur;  such,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  local  inunda- 
tions, land-slips,  proof  of  uuwholesomeness  in 
marshy  districts,  the  annoyance  of  winged  insects 
or  other  noxious  animals — urging  to  depart  from 
disagreeable  or  dangerous  places;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  attractive  peculiarities,  new  and  more 
convenient  situations  for  pasturage,  better  soils  for 
the  various  kinds  of  agriculture,  more  pleasing 
sites  for  dwellings,  the  formation  of  towns, and  the 
security  cf  their  inhabitants.  It  is  also  too  pro- 
bable that  there  were  turbulent  men,  or  those  who 
had  perpetrated  crimes  or  occasioned  otfences, 
who,  with  their  families  and  adherents,  would  quit 
hastily  and  travel  as  rapidly  and  as  far  as  ttiey 
could. 

6.  The  acts  of  separation  and  journeying  would 
have  specific  differences  of  impulse vand  perform- 
ance; they  would  affect  one  party  and  another, 
more  or  less,  as  to  time,  numbers,  and  rapidity  of 
movement. 

7.  Did  this  great  measure,  so  important  in  its 
influence  upon  the  whole  history  of  mankind, 
originate  in  a  divine  command,  given  by  mira- 
culous revelatieu  ?  Or,  was  it  brought  to  pas* 
solely  in  the  way  of  God's  universal  providence, 
to  which  nothing  is  great,  nothing  is  small-— 
operating  by  natural  means  upon  the  judgments, 
Avills,  and  actions  of  men  as  rational  agents  fc 
We  think  that  we  have  not  decisive  reasons  for 
adopting  either  side  of  this  alternative,  hi  fa- 
vour of  the  former  may  be  urged  the  necessity  of 
a  supernatural  authority  to  induce  universal  obe- 
dience, the  motive  arising  from  the  assurance  of 
Divine  guidance  and  protection,  and  the  analogy 
of  the  fact  which  took  place  600  years  after  (cor- 
rected chronology,  but,  according  to  the  presen* 
Hebrew  text,  only  176);  ♦The.  Lord  had  said 
unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out,of  thy  country,  unto  a 
land  which  I  will  show  thee'  (Gen.  xii.  1)«  Ot» 
behalf  of  the  latter  supposition  it  is  to  be  recol 
lccted,  that  all  events  are  equally  iwvidcatiajj 
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U*at  God  rules  by  his  umeen  and  too  often  un-  a  frequent  Hebrew  denomination  of  t!ie  western 
acknowledged  influence  upon  the  free  actions  of  countries  to  which  the  Israelites,  Tyrians,  Rgyp 
his  creatures,  no  less  than  by  any  supernatural     tians,  &c,  bad  access  by  sea. 


disclosure  of  his  will ;  that,  in  this  case,  the  in 
epired  record  13  silent  upon  such  a  disclosure ; 
that  the  ordinary  plan  of  the  Divine  government 
is  fully  adequate  to  all  tlie  effects ;  and  that  the 
language  upon  which  we  have  before  commented 
(Dent,  xxxii.  8)  is  completely  applicable  to  that 
ordinary  .course  of  events  by  which  4  the  Mo3t 
High  God  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,'  and 
woiketh  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will'  (Dan.  v.  21 ;  Ephes.  1    11). 

We  have  now  only  to  place  the  enumeration 
of  nations  before  our  readers,  having  availed  our- 
selves  of  the  labours  of  Bochart,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
the  younger  Roseumiiller,  Gesenius*  Robinson, 
and  Baumgarteu. 

I.  Sous  of  Japhetii,  the  Iapetus  of  the  Greeks. 

i.  Gomar.  This  name  is  traced  in  the  Kim- 
merii  of  Homer  and  Herodotus;  the  Gomares^ 
{Toiippzh,  Joseptius,  Antiq.  i.  6),  whence  Kelts, 


II.  St-'ns  of  HaM.  The  word  signifies  heat  or 
hot,  alluding  to  the  climes  which  the  most  of  hb 
posterity  were  fo  occupy  :  it  was  also  an  indi- 
genous nam'*  of  Egypt. 

i.  Cush.  The  Ethiopians,  first  on  the  Arabian, 
side  of  the  Red  Sea,  then  colonizing  the  Afrioait 
side,  and  subsequently  extending"' indefinitely  to 
the  west,  so  that  Cushife  (Jer.  xiii.  23)  became; 
the  appellative  of  a  negro. 

Sous  of  Cush  : —  ^ 

1,  Seba  Joined  with  Mizraim  and  Cush  (Isa. 
xliii.  3),  evidently  denoting  contiguity  and  affi- 
nity. Thi3  lril>e  or  class  i3  probably  referred  to 
Suba,  a  native  name  of  Merwe  upon  the  Nile,  in 
the  farthest  south  of  Egypt,  or  the  beginning  of 
Ethiopia. 

2.  Havilah.  Of  this  word  vestiges  are  found 
in  various  names  of  places  in  Western  Arabia, 
and  the  adjacent  parts    of  Africa.     It  is  quire 


J> 


Gauls,  Galatians;    the  Kymry  ;  all  the  Celtic^   distinct  from  the  Havilah  (ch.  ii.  1.1)  in  or  near 

"  'Armenia,  and  probably  from  another  (ver.  29)  in 
Arabia,  unless  we  suppose  a  union  of  tribes,  or 
one  succeeded  by  the  other. 

3.  Sabtah.  Sabota  or  Sabbatha  '13  the  name 
of  an  ancient  trading  town  of  Arabia. 

4.  Raamah,  nDJH,  Sept.  Hhegnxa  (Alex.  Rhe- 
gehmn),  which,  changing  e  into  77,  is  the  name  of 
a  port  which  the  ^gypto  Greek  geographer  Clau- 
dius Ptolemy  (who  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  second  century)  places  on  the^Arabiau  coast 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  To  this  place  Dr.  Baura- 
garten  (Kiel,  1843)  refers  the  name  :  others  take 
it  to  be  Reama,  a  town  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Arabia  the  Happy, 
whose  inhabitants  are  remarkably  black ;  men- 
tioned along  with  Sheba  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  as  tt 


and  Iberian  tribes,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  Irish,  Breton 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  Crimea.      a  ' 
Sons  of  Gomer :— 

1.  Ashkenaz.  Axeni,  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
era  coasts  of  the^Euxine  Sea,  where  we  find  a 
country  Askania,  and  a  river  Askauius,  and  a 
large  part  of  Armenia  ;  the  Basques  in  the  north 
of  Spain  ;  tha  Saxons,  as  the  Jews  interpret  Ash- 
kenaz, in  Jer.  Ii.  27,  to  be  Germany. 

2.  Riphath  (Diphath,  1  Chron.  i.  6,  a  pem.j. 
rafioti  of  D  and  R.  not  unexampled).  tfcfJti, 
«ust  of  the  Euxine ;  Tobata  aud  other  parts  ot 
Paphlagonia ;  Croatia*,  the  Riphaean  mountains, 
a  very  obscure  name  in  ancient  geography  (Strabo, 
Virgil,  Pliny,  Mela),  referring  probably  to  tit* 
great  chains  of  mountains  from  the  north  of  Asia 
westwards  (Hyperboraeau3,  Steph.  Byzant.),  and  tplace  of  rich  Oriental  traffic. 


therefore  including  vague  knowledge  of  the 
Uralian,  Hartz,  and  Alpine  regions. 
»  3.  Twgarmah.  Peoples  of  Armenia'and  other 
parts  of  the  Caucasian  region.  The  Armenian 
traditions  assign  as  their  ancestor  Haik,  the  son 
of  Torgom  and  grandson  of  Noah. 

*ii.  Magog.     In  Ezekiel  this  seems  to  be  used 
as 'the  name  of  a  country,  and  Gog  that  of  its 
chieftain.      The   Mongoles,    Moguls;    the   great, 
Tartar  nation.  ** 

in.  Madui.  The  Medes;  people  of  Iran,  to 
whom  the  Sarircrit  language  belonged;  primeval 
inhabitant  of  Hindustan. 

iv.  Java  ».  The  Greeks,  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean.    I  -innes  (Hum.  //.xiii.  G&5).     // 

Si'i:«.  of  Javan  : —  * 

1.  Eli  ha.  Greeks  especially  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; Hellas  ;  Elis,  in  which  is  Alisium  (/AaJ* 
ffioj*,  //.  ii.  (>17). 

2.  Tarsi  ish.  The  east  coast  of  Spain,  where 
tlit  Phunician  Canaan  ites  afterwards  planted 
tlxir  colony.  ' 

3.  K:ttim.  Inliahitant*  of  the  isles  and  many 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  pailn  tilaily 
the  Macedonians  aud  tlie  llumain,  and  those  far* 


Two  sons  of  this  Raamah  are  mentioned.  Sheba 
and  Dedan.  We  find  these  in  the  subsequent 
Scriptures  distinguVshed'for  trade  and  opulence* 
(Ps.  Ixxii     10.  13;    1  Kings  x.  2;    Isa.  Ix.  «; 

Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  20,  22).  They  both  lie  in  tlu? 
iresierh  part  of  Arabia.  Tlie  queen  of  Sheba 
cr.me  to  the  court  of  Solom(m.  .Dedan  is  not 
improbably  considered  as  tlie  origin  of  Aden, 
that  very  ancient  sea-port  an*  island  at  the  mouth 
'of  the  Arabian  Gulf  ot  Red  Sea.  which  has  very 
recently  risen  into  new  importance. 

*  5.  Nimrod,  an  individoal  [Niurod].  lie 
built,  besides  Babel,  his  metrojHili.^,  three  cities 
or  towns  in  the  great  plain  of  Shinar  —  Krerir, 
Accad,  und  Caluch.  These  were  probably 
Aracca  or  Arecha  on  the  Ti^yij  (some  think 
Edessa)  ;  Sacad.i,  near  the  confluence  of  the  I.y- 
cus  Olid  the  Tigris;  .»nd  tin*  thud  (Calno,  1  a. 
X.  0)  Ghalonitia  ol  thr  (iieeks.  alferwards  called 
Ctesiphon  ;  but  much  obcsciurty  lies  ujhui  these 
conjactnii'5. 

ii.  Mi/raun,  liternlly  toe  liro  F.fypft,  the 
upper  and  the  lower  :  each  was  called  .1/it,  v 
u  t  rd  even  now  vernacular  in  that  country.  (  if 
his  descendants  se\  en  are  specified*  n:il<  r  ••'un:t 
nal    names,  some  vi  which   are  *c)l   ascer- 


tber  to  list  we»t. 

4.   Dodauim  (Rliodaiiim,  I  Chmn.  i.  7).      Do-  /♦tamed.  • 

doua,  a   colony  from   which   pr.iimhly    rattled 'at  1.    Ludim    *  Ludites,    celebrated    •«   solditra 

the  mouths  of  the  Uhone.  Kiioilauus.  arid  archers   (Isa.  lavi.  10;    Jer.  xlvi.  9;    1 

1\>  thw  Ja.vaniaii  (Ionian)  blanch  is  uUnhiibd      xxvii.   10,    xxv.  o,   an  I    in    those   possagea   n-n- 
fa  p«*'j ■!  i.j  ci   '  i |i>f  ||ln  of  t!jc  nation*'  ffjfc  5),     ncc'td  with  other  people*  known  to  be  Alrioaa. 
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The  Ludim  prohably  lay  toward*.  Ethiopia. 
They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Lydiaus 
of  Asia  Minor  (ver.  22).  Mr.  William  John 
Hamilton,  in  his  recent  very  valuable  Researches 
•n  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  and  Armenia,  annexes 
the  following  paragraph  to  lu3  account  uf  the  few 
remaining  ruins  of  Sardis,'  the  ancient  capital  of 
Lyditi : — 

*  It  was  my  intention  to  have  added  some 
observations  on  the  early  traditional  history  of 
Lydia,  and,  following  the  plan  of  an  interesting 
work  by  the  Abbe  Guerin  du  Rocher,  on  the 
fabulous  history  of  Egypt,  to  show  how  that  of 
Lydia  might  also  be  divested  of  many  of  the  in- 
consistent fable*  with  which  it  has  been  clothed 
by  Herpdotus  and  other  ancient  historians.  I 
wished  to  have  shown  that  Manes,  the  first  king 
of  Lydia,  was  no  other  than  Noah;  that.  Lydus, 
the  grandson  of  Manes,  was  Lud,  the  grandson 
of  Noah;  and.  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
touch  involved  question  of  the  Tyrrhenian  emi- 
gration of  the  Lydiaus,  that  the  whole  account  is 
n  confused  and  perverted  narrative,  founded  on 
the  real  emigration  of  another  Tyrrhenus,.  viz. 
Abraham  the  son  of  Terah,  with  the  account  of 
which,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  of 
Genesis,  the  Lydian  emigration  coincides  in  every 
smjiortant  respect.  I  have  found,  however,  that 
the  development  of  this  view  would  extend  to  a 
greater  length  than  I  had  anticipated ;  and  I  am 
therefore  compelled  to  .defer  the  consideration  of 
it  to  a  future  opportunity '  (vol.  ii.  p.-  .183). 

2.  Ananim.  Very  uncertain.  Bochart  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been  wandering  tribes  about 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  where  was  an  an- 
cient people  callecf  Nasamones. 

3.  Lehabim.  Perhaps  inhabitants  of  ft  coast- 
district  immediately  west  of  Kgypt.  Probably 
the  Lubim  ($  Chron.  xii.  3  ;  Nahum  iii.  9). 

.4.  Pathrusim.  The  people  of  the  Thebaid 
(Pathros)  in  Upper  Egypt. 

-  5.  4  Casluhim,  out  of  whom  came  Phili3tim.* 
A  people  on  the  north-east  coast' of  Egypt,  of 
whom  the-  Philistines,  were  a  colony,  probably 
combined  with  some  ofthe  Caphtorim. 

6.  Caphtyrim.  Inhabitants  of  the  island  Cy- 
prus. 

iii.  Phut.     This  word  occurs  in  two  or  three ' 

Sassages  besides,  always  in  connection  with  Africa, 
osephus  and  Pliny  mention  an  African  river, 
Phutes.  The  great  modern  archaeologist  geo- 
grapher, Ritter,  says  that  hordes  of  peoples  have 
r  been  poured  out  of  Futa,  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
;  ly.  Canaan.  His  descendants  came  out  of 
Arabia, 'planted  colonies  in  Palestine,  and  gra- 
dually possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  country. 

His  children  or  posterity  : — 
•  I.  .Sidon,    his  first-born,  founded  the  city  of 
that  name.  » 

2.  Heth,  the  ancestor  of  the  Hittites.  The  re* 
maining  nine  are  well  known,  and  are  here  laid 
ilown  in  the  singular  of  the  patronymic,  or  patrial 
adjective — the  Jebusite,  the  Emorite  (Amorite), 
the  Girgashite,  the  Hivite,  the  Arkite,  the  Sinite, 
the  Arvadite,  the  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite. 
All  are  assigned  to  Palestine,  and  the  boundaries 
jof  the  country  are  precisely  laid  down. 

III.  Shkm,  though  here  introduced  last,  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers.  The 
reason  of  this  order  evidently  is  the  design  of  the 
historian  to   pursue   the   line   of    the   favoured 
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people  which  the  Divine  Sovereign  would  raiie* 
up  in  the  posterity  of  Shetn,  and  in  which,  'when 
the  fulness  of  the  time  should  come/  *  dl  the 
families  ofthe  earth  should  be  Me3sed.' 

Children  of  Shem  : — 

i.  Elam.  The  ancestor  of  the  Elamites  or 
Elymaeans,  who  possessed  Elymais,  a  region  be» 
t.ween  Susiana  and  Media,  now  called  Khusigtan. 
The  Japhetian  Persians  afterwards  entered  that 
region  and  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  subse- 
quently they  were  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  Elam. 

ii.  Ashur,  the  ancestor  of  the  Assyrians. 

iii.  Arphaxad,  a  personal  name  in  the  Abra- 
hamic  line.  The  word,  a  remarkable  compound, 
probably  denotes  Neighbouring  to  the  Chasdim, 
i.  e.  Chaldseans.  The  name  appears  in  Arrha* 
pachitis,  a  province  in  Northern  Assyria,  the 
primitive  seat  ofthe  Chasdim,  and  near  to  which, 
or  in  it,  Abraham  was  bom. 

Children  of  Arphaxad: — ■ 
.  These  are  chiefly  personal,  and  contribute  to 
form  the  sacred  pedigree  which  leads  to  the  Mes- 
siah."   In  this  line  are  mentioned  two  grandsons, 
Pel  eg,  of  whom  we  have  treated  before,  and 

Eber.  The  only  circumstance  that  we  can 
attach  to  him  is  the  very  important  one  (which 
6eems  therefore  to  imply  something  extraordinary 
in  his  personal  history)  of  being  the  origin  of  the 
name  Ebrew,  or  as  it  is  commonly  written,  on 
account  of  they,  Hebre.ro,  the  'ancient  and  uni- 
versal name'  of  the  nation,  including  Abraham 
himself  (see  Ewald's  Uebr.  Gramm.,  translated 
by  Dr.  Nicholson,  p.  2,  and  our  article  Heber). 

Joktan.  Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
father  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Arabs  in  Yemen, 
Arabia  the  Happy,  so  called  «si  account  of  ite 
spices  and  other  rich  products,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Rocky  and  the  Desert.  Of  the  foun- 
ders of  those  tribes  thirteen  are  specified.  The 
first  is  evidently  Modad,  with  the  Arabic  article: 
the  second  is  Shaleph;  and  Ptolemy  mentions  a 
people  of  interior  Arabia,  the  Salapeoi.  llatzar- 
maveth  is  a  fruitful  district  on  the  6outh  coast, 
which  still  bears  exactly  the  same  name.  That 
name  signifies  the  Enclosure,  Gate,  or  Court  of 
Death,  ou  account  of  its  insalubrity,  arising  from 
the  great  abundance  and  mixture  of  powerful 
odours.  Jerach  signifies  the  moon;  and  on  the  west 
of  this  region  is  a  gold-producing  tract,  in  which 
are  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  yet  must  be 
distinguished  from  a  group  in  East  Africa,  very 
imperfectly  known,  and  called  also  by  Orientals 
the  Backbone  of  the  World.  Hadoram^  the  Adra- 
mites  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  on  the  south  coast. 
Uzal,  mentioned  in  Ezek.xxvii.  19,  which  should 
be  translated  '  Yedan  and  Javan  [perhaps  Ye- 
men?] from  Uzal.'  The  ancient  name  of  a  prin- 
cipal city  of  Yemen,  now  Sauaha.  Obal  (Ebal 
in  1  Chron.  i.  22),  unknown.  Abimael,  unknown; 
the  meaning  13,  my  father  Mael,  and  Bochart 
adduces  the  Mali  of  Theophrastus  and  the  Miriaei 
of  Strabo,  a  tribe  or  tribes  in  Arabia,  as  possibly 
intended.  Sheba,  probably  indicating  an  inva- 
sion of  this  tribe  upon  the  Cushite  Sheba  and 
Dedan,  Gen.  x.  7,  and  see  xxv.  3.  From  such 
mixtures  much  embarrassment  often  arises  in 
ethnography.  Sheba  and  Seba  (x.  7)  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  seats  of  great 
riches  and  traffic.  Ophir,  undoubtedly  referring 
to  the  sea-port  m  South  Arabia,  so  celebrated  f« 
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Its  tranV.  in  gold,  jewellery,  and  fine  "woods. 
The  same  name  was  probably  given  to  places  in 
India  and  East  Africa,  to  which  the  mercantile 
•hips  of*  this  Arabian  Ophir  resorted.  A  part  of 
the  aoulh  coast  of  Arabia  i3  called  Oman,  and  in 
4t  is  a  town  called  El-Ophir,  with  the  article. 
llavilah:  perhaps  the  Cushite  settlers  were  in-** 
ivaded  bv  tliis  Jnktanite  tribe.  Jobab:  Ptolemy 
.mentions  a  people,  lobar ike,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Arabia.  Trie  r  may  be  a  mistake,  or  \  dialectic 
.•variety,  for  b. 

These  tlfirteen  tril>es  eeem  to  have  formed  the 
(confederacy  of  the  independent  and  unconquer- 
able Arabs,  whose  peninsular,  desert,  and  moun- 
tainous country  defended  them  from  invasion : 
Ishmael  and  his  descendants  were  united  with 
them. 

Onr  text  concludes  with  describing  a  boundary 
*ine  for  the  country  of  these  tribes  'from  Mesha 
t<»  Sephar.'  The  former  is  probably  the  country 
IMaishou  or  Mesene,  at  the  north-west  head  of  the 
Persian  f.ulf ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  south-west  ' 
coast  of  Arabia,  where  is  found  a  Mount  Sabher. 

\y.  Lud.  From  him  the  Lydians  in  Asia 
[Minor  detived  their  name. 

v.  Aram.  From  him  the  inhabitants  of  Syria, 
Chalonitis,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Children  or  posterity  of  Aram  :  — 
i     I.  Uz.     In  the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  border- 
ing upon  Chahlaea  :  the  land  of  Job. 

1.  Hid.  The  large  Hat  district  in  the  north  of 
"Palestine,  through  which  lies  the  initial  course  of 
tlie  Jordan,  even  now  called  the  Land  of  Huleh, 
and  in  which  is  the  Lake  Ilfileh, -anciently  Me*- 
mm,  amply  illustrated  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Iie- 
Bcarcfies.  lii.  339-357. 

3.  Gether.  East  of  Armenia ;  Carthaia  was  a 
«;itv  on  the  Tigris. 

4.  Mash.  A  mountain  region  branching  east- 
V.inls  fnnn  the  threat  Taurus  ridge  :  the  Masian 
•mountains  of  the  Greeks  ami  Romans. 

These  ;trc  the  remit!  of  our  own  endeavours  in 
the  study  of  this  intricate  and  frequently  obscure 
subject.  Hut  we  are  bound,  in  concluding,  to 
•fate  that  Sir  William  Jones,  whom  all  will  ad- 
mit to  have  been  a  scholar  of  the  highest  order, 
and  m.iie  competent  than  most  men  to  vanquish 
the  dilh •  ul'ies  of  this  investigation,  proposed  a 
theory  \eiy  different,  chiefly  with  res|»ecl  to  the 
family  of  Ham.  He  has  himself  given  a  lumi- 
•  iom  summary  of  his  views,  and  we  cannot  do 
fjetn-r  th. ni  transcribe  it.  * 

•  It  Brvtni  J  •  fi.llow.  that  the  only  human  family 
after  the  II  in|  established  themselves  in  uiennitii- 
<in  pait-i  oT  lr.ni;  that,  as  they  multiplied,  they 
were  divided  intn  three  distinct  branches,  each 
retaining  little  at  lirs!,  and  losing  the  whole  t>y 
••V  of  their  common  piimarv  lOUfrttSllAt,  but 
rally  on  new  expiri»!»ioni  for  new 
ideas  :  th.it  the  branch  of  YivKT  was  enlarged  in 
ini:iv  \    sHoutl   over    tlur    north  of   Kurope 

and    A-i.i,    J  JTusil  lIvOT     as    fir    as    the 

western    ml    .  i«.  and   nt   length,  in  the 

infancy  ol   navigation,  bejrmnl   them    both  ;  that 

thev  i  nil  liberal  art§,  and   had  no  u»e  of 

JeMrn.  bill  f.mtli  I  a  vain fv  of  diilnl*,  in  thtir 
trib*M  w  .-t  .•  v.iidiinly  ramitb-d  ;  »h  a»,  KCnUtUe, 
tin-  clnldien  of  H*«,  who  founded  in  Iran  ilulf 
lh»*  moii  in  liy  of  the  firvt  Chaldeans,  invented 
letter*,  ol  »cm  J  ami  named  the  luBftintcici  ul  the 
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firmament,  calculated  the   known  Indian   period 
of  432,00')  years,  or    J20  repetitions  of  the  sarot, 
and    contrived    the   old     system     of    mythology, 
partly  allegorical  and    partly  grounded  on  idola- 
trous veneration    for  their  sages  and    Jawgivera; 
that  they  were  dispersed,  at  various  intervals  and 
in  various  colonies,  over   land    and   ocean;  that 
the  tribes  of  Misr,  Cush,  and    Rama  settled   in 
Africa    and    India,   while  some  of  then),    having 
improved    the  art  of  sailing,  passed  . from   Egypt. 
Phrpnice,  and    Phrygia,   into  Italy  and  Greece, 
which    they    found     thinly    peopled     by    formec 
emigrants     [Japhetians  ?],    of"    whom    they    sup- 
planted some  tribes  and  united    themselves  with 
others  ;   whilst  a  swarm  from  the  same  hive  moved, 
by  a  northerly   course  into  Scandinavia,  and  an- 
other, by  the  head  .of  the  Oxus  and   through  the 
passes  of  the   Imaus,   into  Cashgar  and    Eigln'ir, 
Khafa  and    Khoten,  as   far  as    the    territories   of 
Chin  and  Tancnt  [an  ancient  division  of  China", 
where  letters  have   he-en  used   and  arts   immemu- 
rially  cultivated  ;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  believe 
that    some   of  them    found    their    way  from    the 
eastern  islea  into  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  traces 
were  discovered  of  rude  literature  and  mythology 
analogous  to  those  01"  Egypt   and   India;*  that, 
thirdly,  the    old    Chaldean    empire    being   over- 
thrown   by  the  Assyrians   under  Cayumers,  other 
migrations     took     place,    especially    into    Imlirr, 
while  the  rest  of  Skems  progeny,  some  of  whomr 
had  before  settled  on   the  Red   Sea,   peopled  the 
whole  Arabian   peninsula,  pressing  close  on   the 
nations  of  Syria  and   PhiEuice;  that,  lastly,  from 
all    the  three  families  were  detached   many  bohl 
adventurers  of  an  ardent  spirit  and  a   roving  dis- 
position, who  disdained  subordination,  and    wan- 
dered in  separate  clans  till  they  settled  in  distant 
isles  or  in  deserts  and  mountainous  regions  :  that, 
on  the  whole,  some  colonies   might  have  migrated 
before  the  death  of    their    venerable   progenitor, 
but    that  states  and   empiies    could    6caice   have 
assumed  a  regular  form  fill  1500  or    1600  yeaia 
before  the    Christian   epoch  ,f  and    that,  for    the 
fhst    thousand    years   of  that  period,  w«*   have  no 
history   unmixed  with  fable,  except    that  of  the 
tuibolent    and     vanable,    but    eminently    distin- 
guished, nation  descended  from  Abraham.' — Dis- 
course on  the  Origin   and  Families  of  Nations  : 
Works,  iii.  201. 

i)r.  Charles  Von  Rotfeck,  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence in  the  University  of  Fncbuig.  published 
in  1*20,  the  ninth  and  last  volume  ol'  A  (Jaicral 
liis'ury  of  the  W'urld.  This  work  has  been  Te- 
ceivid  hi  (iei  many  vvith  great  favour.  It  cer- 
tainly contains  proofs  of  extensive  reading  and' 
eminent  talents  ;  but  we  think  also  ol  a  precipi- 
tate judgment  and  dashing  IxildnesS.  ail  amnng 
at  pungency  winch  often  creates  affectation,  ntui 
a  watchful  habit,  like  that  itf  Hume  and  Voluirr, 
of  aiming  a  tly  stab  at  revealed  religion.      Houl.s 

•  How  would  Sir  William  Jones  have  been 
delighted,  and  hive  felt  hij  argument  Ittengtii- 
nxd,  had  he  known  of  the  massive  ruins  lately 
brought  to  our  knowledge,  by  J^r,  Stephens  |  i 
other*,  in  Central  Arnerii  a  I 

\  T  ie  n  ■  cut  disclosures,  of  peintingi  and  nfrn- 
•  ilt  in  the  Egyptian  tombs  and  temple*  rnpurc  a 
much  higher  assignment  «.f  rstal  1  fthed  govern* 
ijiri.'n,  me.  hanical  ajt»,  and  ^reat  Cuiiibinatioiio 
of  science  and  neuter. 
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having  tliese  qualifies,  especially  if  they  possess 
ionie  unquestionable  excellences  and  an  attrac- 
tive style,  as  Rotteck's  do,  are  sure  t-j  find  readers 
and  approvers.  It  is  manifest  that  he  is  far 
better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writi  rs,  and  the  affairs  to  winch  they  depose,  than 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures,  the 
doctrines  which  they  teach,  and  the  information 
which  they  afford.  In  one  word,  he  is  a  disbe- 
liever in  any  revelation  of  fact,  truth,  or  duty, 
positively  from  God,  or  in  any  other  way  than  by 
the  reason  and  genius  of  man.  He  maintains  it 
to  be  a  character  of  'the  scientific  inquirer,'  that 
'he  rejects  every  theory  of  me  population  of  the 
earth,  which  is  confined  to  the  sons  of  Noah  ;  and 
lie  knows  that,  in  the  time  of  those  sous,  or  their 
nearest  descendants,  according  to  Moses's  repre- 
sentation, already  nations  and  kingdoms  actually 
existed  in  Asia  and  Africa,  which  therefore 
originated  not  from  the  posterity  :*  Noah:' 
and  he  adds,  'these  last  may  indeed  have  sent 
colonies  among  those  nations,  perhaps,  also,  have 
occasioned  the  foundation  of  some  new  states; 
but  they  were  not  f lie  only  founders  of  them  ' 
(Gen.  Hist.  i.  63.  Etig.  tranBl.).  Further,  Von 
Rotteck  intimates  more  than  an  inclination  to 
reject  the  belief  of  the  descent  of  mankind  from 
any  one  common  ancestor ;  founding  that  rejection 
•especially  upon  the  striking  generic  difference 
of  the  principal  races  of  our  species ;  and  that  in 
particular  the  attention  of  the  thinker  is  claimed 
with  pei feet  justice  by  the  doctrine  of  three  such 
jirincipal  races,  viz.,  1,  the  EuropEeo-Arcbian  or 
Caucasian;  2,  the  Mongolian;  3,  the  y^Eihiopian 
or  Negro  tribe' (p.  65).  *       2^ 

Thus,  as  is  the  manner  of  the  infidel  school, 
assuming  what  he  ought  to  have  proved,  but  of 
which  he  firings  no  proof,  this  author  seeks  to -fix 
Iws  insinuated  conclusion  in  the  uiiwary  mind. 

In  the  absence  therefore  of  counter-evidence, 
we  adhere  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  human 
population  has  descended  from  Noah  as  a  second 
ancestor,  as  is  plainly  affirmed  in  the  pristine 
records  to'  which  we  believe  ourselv.es  warranted  " 
to  attribute  a  divine  authority.  For  ihe  phy- 
siological part  of  the  argument,  we  appeal  to  the 
researches  of  the  late  venerable  Blumenbach,  Dr. 
Prichard  in  his  elaborate  volumes  on  this  subject, 
the  notes  in  J.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  and  Geo- 
logy, and  a  dissertation  by  Samuel  Forrey,  M.  D., 
entitled,  The  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Human  Race  confirmed  by  the  Natural  History 
ff  the  American' Aborigines,  in  the  Arnjerican 
Hiblical  Repository ,  Julv,  1843.— -J.  P.  S. 

NAVIGATION.     [Ship.] 

NAZARENE.  an  epithet  constituting  a  part 
of  one  of  the  names  given  to  our  Lord.  There  are 
two  nearly  similar  Greek  words  connected  with 
this  designation  — Na£ap7)v6s  and  "Na.fapatos — both 
derived  from  Na£a,p49,  Nazareth,  the  place  of 
the  Saviour's  childhood  and  education.  These 
I  wo  Greek  words  occur  in  the  New  Testament 
19  times;  out  of  these  instances  two  only  are 
rendered  Nazarene  (Matt.  ii.  33  ;  Acts  xxiv.  5); 
the  rest  are  represented  by  the  words  '  of  Naza- 
reth ;'  thus,  J  .fesus  of  Nazareth'  (Matt.  xxi.  11  ; 
Luke  iv.  34  ;  John  xviii.  5  ;  Acts  ii.  22).  From 
the  number  of  times  that  the  epithet  is  employed 
it  appears  that  it  became  at  the  very  first  an 
appellation  of  our  Lord,  and  was  hence  applied 
to  designate  hit  followers.    Considering  that  the 
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name  ttas  derived  from*  the  place  where  Jr~~3 
resided  during  the  greater  part  of  his  file,  we  svf! 
no  reason  to  think  that  at  first  it  bore  with  it,  in  its 
application  to  him  or  hb  followers,  anything  ot 
an  offensive  nature.  Such  a  designation  was  in 
thi3  case  natural  and  proper.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  other  influences  came  into  operation. 
Nazareth  was  in  Galilee,  a  part  of  Palestine 
which  wa3  held  in'disesteem  for  several  reasons  ; — 
its  was  a  provincial  dialect;  lying  remote  from 
the  capital,  its  inhabitants  spoke  a  strange 
tongue,  which  was  rough,  harsh,  and  uncouth,  hav- 
ing peculiar  combinations  of  words,  and  words 
also  peculiar  to  themselves  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tal- 
mud; Mark  xiv.  70)  ;  its  population  was  im- 
pure, being  made  up  not  only  of  provincial 
Jews,  but  also  of  heathens  of  several  sorts,  Egyp* 
tians,  Arabians,  Phoenicians  (Strain?,  Geog.xvu 
523);  its  people  were  in  an  especial  manner  given 
to  fie  seditious,  which  quality  of  character  they 
n<>t  rarely  displayed  in  the  capital  itself  on  occa* 
sion  of  the  public  festivals  (Joseph us,  YVetsteiii^ 
as  cited  hi  Schleusner,  a.  v.  ra\i\a7os) ;  whence 
may  be  seen  the  point  of  the  accusation  made 
against  Paul,  as  '  ringleader  of  tbs  sect  of  Na- 
zarenes'  (Acts  xxiv»  5).  As  Galilee  was  a  despised) 
part  of  Palestine,  so  was  Nazareth  a  despised 
part  of  Galilee,  being  a  small,  obscure,  if  not 
mean  place.  Accordingly  its  inhabitants  were 
held  in  little  consideration  by  other  Galileans, 
and,  of  course,  by  those  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Judaea. 
Hence  the  name  Nazarene  came  to  bear  with  it  a 
bad  odour,  and  was  nearly  synonymous  with  a 
low,  ignorant,  and  uncultured,  if  not  uu-Jewisl» 
person  (Kuinoeljin  Matt.  ii.  23).  It  berame  ac 
cordingly  a  contemptuous  designation  and  a  term 
of  reproach  (Wetsteiii,  in  Matt.  ii.  23,  26,  71), 
and  a3  such,  as  well  as  a  mere  epithet  of  descrip- 
tion, it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament. — J.  R.  B. 

'NAZARITE.     This  word  i3  derived  from  the 

Hebrew  "U3,   which,,  signifies  to  'separate  one's- 

self;'  and  as  such  separation  from  ordinary  life 
to  religious  purposes  must  l>e  by  abstinence  of 
some  kind,  so  it  denotes  '  to  refrain  from  anything.* 
Hence  the  imjiort  of  the  term  Nazarite — one,'that 
is,  who,  by  certain  act3  of  self-denial,  consecrated* 
himself  in  a  peculiar  maimer  to  the  service,  \vor» 
ship,  and  honour  of  God. 

We  are  here,  it  is  clear,  in  the  midst  of  a  sphere 
of  ideas  totally  dissimilar  to  the  genius  of  the 
Christian  system  ;  a  sphere  of  ideas  in  which  the 
outward  predominates,  in  which  self-mortification 
is  held  pleasing  to  God,  and  in  which  man's 
highest  service  is  not  enjoyment  with  gratitude, 
but  privation  with  pain. 

It  may  be  questioned,  if  at  least  so  much  of 
this  set  of  notions  as  supposes  the  Peity  to  he. 
gratified  and  conciliated  by  the  privations  of  his 
creatures,  is  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  God 
which  the  books  of  Moses  exhibit,  or  had  their 
origin  in  the  law  he  promulgated.  The  manner 
in  which  bespeaks  on  the  subject  (Num.  vi.  1-2 J) 
would  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  not  introducing 
a  new  law,  but  regulating  an  old  custom  ;  for  his 
words  take  for  granted,  that  the  subject  was  gene*, 
rally  and  well  known,  and  that  all  that  was  needed 
was  such  directions  as  should  bring  existing  ob- 
servances info  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  ritual* 
Winer,  indeed,  sees,  in  the  minuteness  and  parlioi- 
larity  of  the  Mosaic  regulations,  a  proof  that  iha 
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Nazarite  vow  was  of  home  origin  in  Mosaism  :  an 
argument  whose  force  we  cannot  discern,  for  a 
foreign  practice,  once  introduced,  must  of  neces- 
sity he  conformed  to  its  new  abode. 

It  is  not  least  among  the  merits  of  Judaism  that 
in  general  it  is  eminently  of  a  practical  character. 
Though  admitting  a  multitude  of  observances, 
some  of  which,  heing  of  a  very  minute  kind,  and 
relating  to  every-day  life,  must  have  l)een  trouble- 
some, if  not  vexatious,  yet  the  ordinary  current 
of  existence  was  allowed  to  run  on  unimpeded; 
energy  was  not  directed  from  its  proper  channel ; 
and  life  was  sjtent  in  the  active  discharge  of 
th«"»S8  offices  which  human  wants  require,  and  by 
which  human  happiness  may  be  best  advanced. 
Tier,  was  no  Indian  self-renunciation ;  there  was 
no  .vicnkish  isolation  ;  yet  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite 
sin  :W8  I  hat  personal  privations  were  not  unknown 
in  the  Mosaic  polity.  Tiiis  vow  we  regard  as  an 
instance  and  an  exemplification  of  that  asceti- 
cism which,  wherever  human  nature  is  left  free 
to  develope  itself,  will  always  manifest  it>  ten- 
dencies and  put  forth  its  effects.  No  age,  no 
nation,  ro  religion  has  been  without  asceticism. 
Self-mortification  is,  with  some  minds,  as  natural 
as  self-enjoyment  with  otliers.  The  proueness  to 
ascetic  practices  is  a  sort  of  disorder  of  tempera- 
ment. It  is  in  part  a  question  of  original  con- 
stitmion.  A*  some  individuals  are  inclined  to 
melancholy,  to  brood!  over  their  own  states  of 
mind,  SO  they  tend  to  become  morbid  ill  their 
feeling*,  intensely  self-dissatisfied,  over-thought- 
ful, full  of  personal  solicitudes;  then  gloomy; 
t! let i  still  more  dissatisfied  with  themselves,  till 
at  length  they  are  led  to  think  that  nothing  but 
severe  mortifications  and  self-inflicted  penalties 
can  alooe  for  their  guilt,  and  placate  a  justly 
bded  Gud.  This  general  tendency  of  a  cer- 
tain physical  temperament  may  l»e  checked  or 
encouraged  by  religions  opinions  or  social  insti- 
tutions, a  -  by  the  peculiar  hue  which  the 
fort i me  of  an  age  or  a  country  may  bear.  The 
inc.  however,  is  eminently  contagious;  and, 
if,  owing  to  unknown  circumstances,  there  was  in 
the  days  of  Motes  a  tendency,  whether  borrowed 
from  Kgypl  in  merely  strengtheired  bj  Egyptian 
practices,  which  threatened,  in  its  excess,  to  be- 
come in  any  degree  epidemic,  it  was  wise  and 
patriotic  in  that  lawgiver  to  take  the  subject  into 
bis  own  remedial  hands,  and  tn  restrain  and  Ifmft 
to  individuals  that  which  might  otherwise  infect 
large  classes,  if  not  reach  and  so  weaken  the 
uatiohal  mind. 

I  \  ,/uife.  which  may  be  found 

i"  Nuui    \i..  is,  in  effect,  ^  follows  : — male  and 

female  might   anaume  the  vow  ;  on   doing   so  a 

iderstood   to   -  himself  unto 

the  Lord ;  tli  ited  In  abstinence 

ir  »m  i  all  intoxicatiug  liquors,  and  n   oi 

I  here  from  ;   '  Fnmi   \  inegar  01 

wine.. and  \  negai  of  strong  drink;  neither  shall 

he   di  nit    any   liquor  i»f  .  it    moist 

■  I ;    he    ■  o  nothing  of  the 

\inet:..'.    from  the  kernels   even    to   tlie   husks.' 

N    '  [Kill  hit    head    all    the 

tine  •  |„-  holy,  .ind  let 

grow.'     w  iih  iim  cial 
i  lung  any  deab!    b 
whu*'  liol)  uiJn     ■!  lie  wa*  not 

•  k.     .  [(Mil  1 1 ilikt    i    • 

even  of  a  relal  re.     Should  he  hap|ien    t«'  do  su, 
voi.    11. 


ne  was  then  to  shave  his  head  and  offer  a  sin- 
offering  and  a  burnt-offering ;  thus  making  an 
atonement  for  himself,  '  for  that  he  sinned  by 
the  dead.'  A  lamb  also,  of  the  first  year,  was  tc 
be  offered  as  a  trespass-offering.  The  days  toe 
that  had  gone  before  his  defilement  were  to  be 
lost,  not  reckoned  in  the  number  of  those  duinig 
which  his  vow  was  to  last.  On  the  termination 
of  the  period  of  the  vow  the  Nazarite  himself  was 
brought  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  there  to  oiler  a  bunt-offering,  a  sin- 
offering,  a  peace-offering,  and  a  meat  and  a  drink- 
offering.  The  Nazai  ite  also  shaved  his  head  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  put  the  hair 
grown  during  the  time  of  separation  into  the  tire 
which  was  under  the  sacrifice  of  the  jieace-offer- 
ings.  •  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  sodden 
shoulder  of  the  ram  and  one  unleavened  cake  out 
of  the  basket,  and  one  unleavened  wafer,  and 
shall  put  them  in  the  hands  of  ihe  Nazarite  after 
the  hair  of  his  separation  is  shaven  ;  and  the  priest 
shall  wave  them  for  a  wave-offering.'  'After 
that  the  Nazarite  may  (h ink  wine.' 

There  are  not  wanting  individual  instances 
which  serve  to  illustrate  this  vow,  and  to  show  that 
the  law  in  the  case  went  into  operation.  Hannah, 
Samson's  mother,  became  a  Nazarite  that  she 
might  have  a  son.  Samson  himself  was  a  Naza- 
rite from  the  time  of  his  birth  (Judg.  xiii.). 
In  his  history  is  found  a  fact  which  seems  to 
piesent  the  reason  why  cutting  the  hair  was  for- 
bidden to  the  Nazarite.  The  hair  was  considered 
the  source  of  strength  ;  it.  is,  in  fact,  often  con- 
nected with  unusual  strength  of  body,  for  the 
male  has  it  in  greater  abundance  than  the  female. 
Delilah  urged  Samson  to  tell  her  where  his  strength 
lay.  After  a  time,  'lie  told  her  all  his  heart, 
and  said  unto  her,  There  hath  not  come  a  iazoi 
upon  mine  head,  for  I  have  been  a  Nazarite  unto 
God  from  my  mother's  womb:  if  1  be  shaven, 
then  my  Strength  will  go  from  me,  and  1  shall 
become  weak,  and  l»e  like  any  other  man'  (Judg. 
xvi.  I H  sq.).  The  secret  was  revealed  ;  Samson 
was  shorn,  and  accordingly  lost  his  strength  and 
his  life. 

This  conception  led  to  the  prohibition  in  ques- 
tion ;  for  as  the  Nazarite  was  separated  to  the 
Lord.  SO  was  it  proper  that  he  should  lie  in  full 
vigour  of  body  'secured  by  the  presence  of  his 
hair)  and  of  mind  (secured  by  abstinence  from 
strong  dunk).  As  animals  offered  in  sacrifice 
were  to  be  faultless  and  spotless,  so  a  man 

woman  >et    apart    to    God    SM    to  be    in   full    |)OS- 

session  of  then  faculf 

From  the  language  employed  by  Samson,  n 

well  as    |i    in  the  tenor  of  the  law   in  this  ca.*e.  the 

retention  of  tlie  haii  seems  to  have  bet  Men* 

tial  feature  in  the  run  1'  is,  therefore,  some- 
what singular  thai  any  case  should  hate  l<rrn 
lidered  as  tin  N  fie  tow  in  which  the 
of  Ihe  head  is  put  Mirth  as  the  chil  f  )  ar- 
tlcular.  Sf.  Paul  is  inpposed  to  have  been  under 
thi»  row,  \  ts  win.    I**    he  is  said  f» 

h  iv  e    '  shoin  liis    head    in    (  iJ    • 

\  ow  lets  axi     'i        Hie  head  was  »«* 

\  was  |  erformed,  when  r< 

had  n 

I  sq.  p.  799  eq. ;  R#-1 

M.    nl.  ifd,    /  '       "i   .i".i#-U, 

Jen.,   1^76 ;    Zurn,  In   IfssenM    / «;  «     V«     r* 
sq.  ;    Silencer,    7v   y.«y.    Vsw.    hu.,   m 
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Dongtaei  Analect.,  i..37;  Lucian,  De  Dea.  Syr., 
r,.  60;   Mislma,  Nanr.— J.  R.  B. 

NAZARETH  (Nafcpffl,  Na^yer),  a  town  in 
Galilee,  in  which  the  parents  of  Jesus  were  resi- 
dent, and  where  in  consequence  he  lived  till  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry.  It  derives  all 
its  historical  importance  from  this  circumstance, 
for  it  is  not  even  named  ill  the  Old  Testament  or 
by  Josephus  :  which  suffices  to  show  that  it  could 
not  have  been  a  place  of  any  consideration,  and 
was  probably  no  more  than  a  village.  Light  foot 
indeed  starts  the  question  whether  the  name  may 
hot  be  recognised  in  that  of  the  tower  of  Nozarim 
in  2  Kings  xvii.  9  (Hor.  Hebr.  on  Luke  i.  26); 
but  there  is  here  nothing  to  go  upon  but  the  faint 
analogy  of  name.  The  expression  of  Nathanael, 
1  Can  there  any  good  tiling  come  out  of  Naza- 
reth ¥•  (John  i.  46)  might  imply  a  certain  degree 


cf  evil  notoriety  in  the  place.  Tlcre  arj^ar*  no 
reason  for  this,  however;  and  as  the  *p*aker  waj 
himself  of  Galilee,  the  expression  could  r.ot  have 
been  intended  to  apply  to  it  merely  as  a  Galilean 
town;  it  seems  therefore  likely  that  Nathanael'g 
meaning  was,  '  Is  it  possible  that,  so  great  a  good 
should  come  from  so  obscure  a  place  as  Naza- 
reth, which  is  never  mentioned  by  the  prophets/ 

Nazareth  is  situated  about  six  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Mount  Tabor,  on  the  western  side  of  a  nai- 
row  oblong  basin,  or  depressed  valley,  about  a 
mile  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  The 
buildings  stand  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  of 
the  western  hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  above 
them.  It  is  now  a  small,  but  more  than  usually 
well-built  place,  containing  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  of  whom  two-'hirds  are  Christians. 
The  Hat-roofed  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are 


432.     [Nazareth.] 

-niostiy  two  stories  high.    The  environs  are  planted  been  the  spot,  whither  the  Jews  leu  Jesus,  '  unfo  the 

with    luxuriantly-growing    fig-trees,    oliv«-trees,  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  the  city  was  built,  that  they 

and    vines,  and    the  crops  of  corn   are   scarcely  might  cast  him  down  headlong'  (Luke  iv.  28-30) ; 

equalled   throughout  the   length  and  breadth   of  and  not  the  precipice,  two  miles  from  the  village, 

Canaan.     All  tint  ^{>ors?  wuicli  could  be  supposed  overlooking  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  monk- 

to  be   in    any  way  connected  with   the  history  of  ish   tradition    indicates    to    the   traveller    as    the 

Christ  are,  of  course,   pointed  out.   by  the   monks  '  Mount  of  Precipitation.'     He  denounces  this  as 

and  local  guides,  but  on  authority  too  piecarious  the  most  clumsy  of  all   the  local   legends  of  the 

to   deserve  any   credit,  and-  with    circumstances  Holy  Land  ;  and  indeed  its  intrinsic  unsuitable- 


loo  puerile  for  reverence.  It  is  enough  to  know 
triat  the  Lord  dwelt,  here;  that  for  thirty  years 
Ae  trod  this  spot  of  earth,  and  that  his  eyes  were 
familiar  with  the  objects  spiead  around.  In  the 
south-west   part   of  the  town  is  a  small  Maronite 


ness  is  so  manifest,  that  the  present  monks  of 
Nazareth  can  only  surmount  the  difficulty  by 
alleging  that  the  ancient  Nazareth  was  nearer 
than  the  modern  to  this  mountain,  forgetting  that 
this  hypothesis  destroys  the  identity  and  credit  of 


church,  under  a  precipice  of  the  hill,  which  here  the  holy   places   which   they  show  in   the   present 

breaks  off  in  a  perpendicular  wall  forty  or  fifty  feet  town.     It  appears  to  have  been  originally  selected 

in  leight.     Dr.  Robinson  noticed  several  such  pre-  as  a  striking  object  to  travellers  approaching  from 

cipices  in  the  western  hill  around  the  village,  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon   (Robinson's  Researches, 

Wrth  very  good  reason  concludes  that  one  of  tnese,  iii.  183-200  ;  comp.   Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  337  , 

iwobably  ttie  one  just  indicated,  may  well   have  Richter,  Wallfahrten.  p.  37  ;  Schubert's  Moryen 
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4Co 


iind.  iii.  168  ;  Clarke's  Travels,  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  537  ; 
Narrative  of  Scottish  Deputation,  pp.  305,  '606). 

NEAPOLIS  (Neco-oAts),  a  maritime  city  of 
Macedonia,  neai  the  borders  of  Thrace,  now 
called  Napoli.  Paul  landed  here  on  his  first 
journey  info  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  11). 

NEBAIOTH,  or  Nebajoth   (fri"^),  called 

by   the  Arabs  /Lo   or  /JpU,  the  first-born   son 

of  Lshmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  1  Chron.  i.  29),  and 
the  prince  or  sheikh  (fc0^3.  rendered  by  Jerome 
(pvAapxos  )  of  one  of  the  twelve  lshmael  itish  tribes, 
which',  as  well  as  the  territory  they  occupied, 
continued  lo  hear  his  name  in  alter  times  (Gen. 
xxv.  lH  ;  com  p.  ch.  xvii.  20).  One  of  Esau's 
wives,  Mahalath,  otherwise  called  Bashemath,  is 
expiessly  designated  as  'the  sis'er  of  Nebaioth' 
(Gen.  xxviii.  9;  xxxvi.  3);  ami  by  a  singular 
coincidence  the  land  of  Esau,  or  Edom,  was  ulti- 
mately possessed  hy  the  posterity  of  Nehaioth. 
In  common  with  the  other  lshmael  ites,  they  first 
settled  in  the  wilderness  'before'  (t.  e.  to  the 
east  of)  their  brethren,  the  other  descendants  of 
Abraham  ;  by  which  we  are  probably  to  under- 
stand the  great  desert  lying  to  (lie  east  and  south- 
east of  Palestine  (Gen.  xxv.  18;  xxi.  21  ;  xvi. 
12;  and  see  the  article  Auahia).  In  Gen.  xxv. 
16,  the  English  Version  speaks  of  the  Isbmaelitish 
•towns  and  castles,"  but  the  former  word  in  the 
original  signifies  'a  moveable  village  of  tents' 
(the  horde  of  the  Tar  tats),  and  the  latter  seems  to 
denote  pens  or  folds  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Both 
expressions  thus  point  to  the  nomadic  life  of  shep- 
herds, which  the  tribe  of  Nebaioth  seem  to  have 
followed  for  ages  afterwards,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
lays  of  [saiafa  the  '  rams  of  Nebaioth  *  ate  men- 
tions! (left,  lx.  7)  as  among  the  most  precious 
gifts  which  the  Bedawees.  or  k  Men  of  the  Desert 
would  consecrate  to  the  service  of  .lehovah.  Arab 
writers  mention  the  tribe  of  jVoOoi ai  lUOCtSsful 
Cultivators    in   Babylonian    Irak  ;   but   t lie   name 

is    written    A*i    with    a    tha.    (1)  Herbelot,    Bib. 

Orient    under   '  Nabat ;'   Ptioockvi  spec.   Hist. 
Arab.  pp.   lo,  26$> 

The  lUCC—sful    IIIVSSMKI    of  Western  Asia,  first 

by  the  Assyrian!  and  afterwards  by  the  Chal- 

d«Min,  Codlsl  riot  but    allect  the  condition    of  the 
tribes  in    Noithein  Arabi.i,    though  ue   possess    no 

moarti  of  the  epacuil  resuita     The  prophet  Isaiah, 
at'ter  his  obscure  ottfc  la  regard  ingl)wnab(ch.  \\i. 
II.  <2),  introduces:  a  ^judgment  aeon  Ars 
i.  r.  biM'ii  Arabia,  wlii«-. ii  sosnej  sappose  to  ha/we 

beCri  fulfilled    by  Sennacherib,  while   oilier*  ihuik 

fen  to  the  later  events  th.u   an  foiemld   bv 
len  n  ih   ( eh.  sli         -      'is  befalling  •  rv 
und  the  kingdoms  of  Haaer   in  efttiseauencs  of  the 
n    ,  ■*■     ,\  Neboehadueazar.     lie  this' as  w  maV, 

wr    Iraow  that     when    thr    latter    cStn  l«1VS 

eaptive  to  Babylon,  tlw  tidoasites  made  thenv 
Mlvea  matters  n4  »    neat  part  af  the  south  of  I'  i 

tine  {  IlXMJtAJ,  while   either    thru    or    at     1 

i    i     ss  VMM  supplanted   m    the 
muthem  their  own   territory  bv  ••    pi 

•  rt    Nciiiarai.ii.    and    tr  ttlfl 

Reman*  -  i  h  n  I    tiscsssbliiothn 

.1  lti<    li'turwu.       (t   Hiv  .tn  rrrOV|  iiow- 
f\.-i,    t(»    mjo|«><    that    trVy  fiMinirtwl    (ifiK     <t 

o  the  eacloslen  "i  other  Ishmaelrste. 

Vh«*  Ai  ib*  .ue  frequently  described    in   Scripture 


as  'a  mingled  people  '  (Jer.  xxv.  24);  and  as  we 
find  in  the  days  both  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii.  27, 
28,  3G)  and  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  22,  24)  the  name 
of  '  lshmael  ites  '  used  interchangeably  for  that  of 
'  Midianites '  (the  descendants  of  another  son  of 
Abraham);  so  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Na- 
batha?ans  included  a  variety  of  Arab  races  who 
took  their  common  name  from  the  progenitor  of 
the  largest  or  most  influential  tribe.  Nebaioth,  the 
first- born  of  lshmael.  While  the  gieater  number 
of  their  countrymen  followed  the  occupation  of 
shepherds,  others  applied  themselves  to  commerce. 
which  we  find  them  prosecuting  so  early  as  the 
days  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  27,  36).  They 
appear  to  have  originated  the  tiausit  trade  carried 
on  by  caravans  across  the  desert  towards  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  probably  their  chief  motive  in  at 
length  locating  themselves  in  Idumaea  was  that 
they  might  command' the  great  commercial  route 
from  the  Red  Sea  northward  H trough  the  con- 
tinuous valley  of  Kl-Araba  and  El-Ghor. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  Nabalhajans  is 
called  by  Gieek  writers  NcgScrrrji/T?  (by  Epi pha- 
lli Ul  Na/3aTf'a  and  NaySaTTzs).  and  by  Latin  writers 
Nabathcect  or  Aaba/hma.  In  its  widest  sense 
this  included  the  whole  of  Northern  Arabia  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Bed 
Sea;  but  mote  strictly  taken  it  denoted  ,'at  least 
in  later  times)  only  a  portion  of  the  southern  jxu? 
of  that  vast  region  (.Josenhus,  Ant/q.  i.  12.4, 
St.  Jerome,  Qur/st.  on  Isa.  xxv.  L3:  Ammiauus 
Marcel  1  inns,  xiv.  8).  We  first  hear  of  the  N.i- 
bathssans  in  history  in  the  reign  of  Auttgonus, 
who  succeeded  Alexander  the  Gieat  in  Babylon, 
and  died  in  the  year  k.c.  301.  He  sent  two  ex- 
peditions against  them;  the  first  under  Athens 
who  found  mo4  of  the  men  absent  at  a  certain 
emporium  or  mart,  having  left  (heir  families, 
says  Diodoius  Siculn*  (xix.  954)8)  tin  twos 
neVpay,  t.  e.  upon  a  certain  rock,  or,  perhaps, 
rather  *  in  a  certain  place  calhd  Petia.'  thus 
pointing  tO  their  f.imous  metropolis,  the  Selah  or 
Joktheel  of  the  Hebrews  (I'kjua).  Taking  tbis 
stronghold  by  surprise,  he  fund  in  it  a  huge  stare 
of  frankincense    ami    myrrh,  and  five   bundled 

talents   of    silver,    all    virion    he    seized  and    car- 
ried oil':      But    the    Nabatha-ans    having    quid 
rallied    theii   forces  pi uvi<  d    mm    and.  destroyed  a 

great  part  of  hit  am  \.     Antigonua,  after  oertait 

d-  ceitful  negix'iatioiis,  sent    ■gailttt    tlirin    another 
lition  under   his    sun  1  )enietrlns  j    but  bavin- 
had  intelligence  of  his  approach,  they  drove  then 
■ocks  into  the  survaundiMg  ileaerti  and  deposited 

their  wealth  in  l'.tia.  to  which,  says  the  historian, 
'  then-  a. is  but  .,    ii ugh  I    i;  and  that  1[ia> 

avhvrotV  a  <•.  made  bj  band  an  espression  sink- 
in  .  I  v  deaci  mtive  of  tlie  passage  of  El  Sj  k  .»i  \\ 

Mftsu.       Demetrius    (bus  battled,  hid  tn  n 

bis  troops.     It   ap|  .-.us  front   Ineee 

N'abut     i   in  ■   '.>.  •     '  ai  yt't  (  *senl  ..     v 
peo|>le,  thooab   they    were    like*    i     •  d   u 

<■(. nun.  i.e.  « bi<  h  tiie\  afstrwai 
A  eati  nt.  and  rbi 

Hiid    renown.      It  x\.is    \r    u..s  vv.u    in.ii    i),e\   ns> 

dually  bacassM  m.'i<'  fiaed   m  dieii  and 

living  in   towns  at  ength 

iitnti -d  Mini,  i  ,i  nantssa   rmmmun  Ii  •  inmeni. 

OSSSttiuitiriK    ttir    Liugjduni    itt      \i  di   t,     •■•     | 
■  trictlv,  Ambta   i''ti  m,    il«-    aanM  '"•u- 
»i    '      As  umir   lllp|U  n. t'li   r  ol   l|,. 

*<»niitiv.  but  trwm  (ha  rhiri   ■  .(        I  .  *    run  I- 
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mg  to  Ptolemy  this  kingdom  was  bounded  on  the 
?ast  by  the  desert,  on'  the  west  by  Egypt,  on  the 
north  by  Palestine  and  pair)  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Svria,  and  it  extended  southward  to  the 
Elauific  Gulf.  It  was  thus  rather  limited  in  ex- 
tent, not  materially  exceeding  (except  on  the 
west)  the  size  of  the  territory  which  had  been 
possessed  by  Edom. 

The  common  name  of  the  kings  of  Arabia 
Petraea  was  either  Aretas  or  01)odas.  Even  in 
the  t  ime  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (about  b.c.  166), 
we  read  in  2  Mace.  v.  8,  of  an  Aretas,  king  of  the 
Arabians ;  and  from  ttiat  period  downwards  they 
came  frequently  into  contact  both  with  the  Jews 
and  Romans,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees  and  the  writings  of  Josephus.  When 
.Judas  Maccalraeus  and  his  brother  Jonathan  had 
crossed  the  Jordan,  they  reached  after  a  three 
days'  march  the  country  of  the  Nabathaeans,  who 
irave  them  a  very  friendly  reception  (I  Mace.  v. 
21,  25;  Joseph.  Antiq  xii.  8.  3lj  comp.  xiii.  VS. 
5.  15,  and  Be  Bell.  JwL,  i.  4.  4.  7).  Long  before 
the  kingdom  of  Arabia  was  actually  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  its  sovereigns  were  dependent  on  the 
Unman  power.  An  expedition  was  sent  thither 
by  Augustus,  under  -#£lius  Gallus,  governor  of 
Kgypt,  and  a  personal  friend  of  the  geographer 
Strabo,  who  has  left  us  an  account  of  it.  After 
.various  obstacles,  he  at  last  reached  Acvkt)  Kco/jlt], 
or  Albus  Pagus,  the  emporium  of  the  Nabathaeans, 
and  the  port  of  Petra,  which  was  probably  at  or 
near  Elath  (Strabo,  xvi.  4.  22,  24;  DionCassius, 
liii.  27;  Arrian,  Periplus  Maris  Eryth.).  Another 
friend  of  Strabo,  the  Stoic  philosopher  Athenodorns, 
iiad  spent  some  time  in  Petra,  and  related  to  him 
with  admiration  how  the  inhabitants  lived  in 
entire  harmony  and  union  under  excellent  laws. 
The  kingdom  was  hereditary  ;  or  at  least  the  king 
was  always  one  of  the  royal  family,  and  had  a  prime 
minister  or  vizier,  tir'npoiros*  who  was  styled  the 
king's  brother.  Pliny  also  repeatedly  speaks  of 
tlie'Xabathaeans  (Hist  Nat.  v.  1 1  ;  vi.  28;  xii.  27) ; 
and  classes  along  with  them  the  Cedrei,  exactly 
;is  Kedar  and  Nebaioth  are  placed  together  in 
int.  Ix.  7.  Another  Arabian  king*of  the  name  of 
Aretas  is  the  one  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor. 
ii.  32;  comp.  Acts  vii.  24.  25:  Joseph:  Antiq. 
x.iii.  5.  1).  We  find  that  a  former  Aretas  had 
been  invited  to  assume  the  sovereignty  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud,, 
i.  4,  7;  Antiq.  xsii.  15.  I);  and  now.  during  the 
weak  reign  of  Caligula,  the  same  city  is  seized 
by  another  Aretas.  and  governed  through  an 
et/march.  as  related  by  Paul.  The  kingdom  of 
Arabia  Petraea  maintained  its  nominal  inde- 
pendence till  about  a.d  105,  in  the  veign  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan,  when  it  was  suhdued  by  Cor- 
nelius Palma.  governor  of  Syria,  and  annexed  to 
th»  Vast  empire  of  Rome. 

The  Nabadiaeans  had,  as  we  have  seen,  early 
applied  themselves  to  commerce,  especially  as 
carrfvxs  of  the  products  of  Arabia,  India,  and  the 
fir-distant  East,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo, 
were  transported  on  camels  from  the  above-men- 
tioned Lenke  Kome  to  Petra,  and  thence  to 
Rhinocoloura  (El  'Arish)  and  elsewhere.  *  But 
under  the  Roman  dominion  the  trade  of  these 
regions  apjnws  to  have  widely  extended  itself, 
and  to  have  flourished  in  still  greater  prosperity  ; 
probably  from  the  circumstance  that  the  lawless 
taoacitv   of   the    adjacent    nomadic    hurtles   was 


now  kept  in   check  by  the   Roman   power,  ami 
particularly  by  the  garrisons   wnicn   were  every 
where  established  for  this  specific  purpose.     The 
country,  too,  was  now  rendered  more  accessible, 
and  the  passage  of  merchants  and  caravans  more 
practicable,  by  military  ways.     From  Elath,  oi 
Ailah,  one  great  road  had  its  direction  nortnwardi 
to  the  rich  and  central  Petra;  thence  it  dividen 
and  led  on  one  side  to  Jerusalem,  Gaza,  and  othei 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  the  other  side 
to  Damascus.      Another  road  appears  to  have  led 
directly  from  Allah  along  the  Gnor  to  Jerusalem. 
Traces  oi'  these  routes  are  still  visible   in   many 
parts.      These  facts  are  derived  not  from  the  testi- 
mony of  historians,  but  from  the  specifications  ol 
the  celebrated    Tabula  Theodosiana,  or   Peutin- 
geriana,  compiled   in   the  fourth  century.      Ac- 
cording  to   this,   a   line   of  small    fortresses  was 
drawn  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
towards  the  desert,  some  of  which  became  the  sites 
of  towns  and  cities,  whose  names  are  still  extant. 
But   as   the  power  of  Rome  fell   into  •decay,  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert  would   seem   again   to  have 
acquired   the  ascendancy.     They  plundered  the 
cities,  but  did  not  destroy  them  ;  and  hence  those 
regions  are   still  lull  of  uninhabited,  yet  stately 
and  often  splendid   ruins,  of  ancient  wealth,  and 
taste,  and  greatness.      Even  Petra,   the   rich   and 
impregnable  metropolis,  was  subjected  to  the  same 
fate  :  and  now  exists,  in   its  almost   inaccessible 
1  -neliness,   only   to    excite    the    curiosity  of   the 
scholar,  and   the  wonder  of  the  traveller,  by  the 
singularity  of  its  site,  its  ruins,  and  its  fortunes.' 

In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  this  region 
came  to  be  included  under  the  general  name  of 
'  Palestine;'  and  it  then  received  the  special  de- 
signation of  Palcestina  Tertia,  or  Saluiaris.  It 
became  the  diocese  of  a  metropolitan,  whose  seat 
was  at  Petra,  and  who  was  afterwards  placed 
under  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  With  the 
Mohammedan  conquest  in  the  seventh  century 
its  commercial  prosperity  disappeared.  Lying 
between  the  three  rival  empires  of  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  it  lost  its  ancient  independence  ;  the 
course  of  trade  was  diverted  into  new  channels; 
its  great  routes  were  abandoned  ;  and  at  length 
the  entire  country  was  quietly  yielded  up  to  the 
Bedawees  of  the  surrounding  wildt  mess,  whose 
descendants  still  claim  it  as  their  domain. 
During  the  twelfth  century  it  was  partially  oc- 
cupied by  the  Crusaders,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Arabia  Tertia,  or  Syria  Sobal.  From  that 
period  it  remained  unvisited  by  Eurojieans.  and 
had  almost  disappeared  from  their  maps,  until  it 
was  partially  explored,  first  by  Seetzen  in  1807,. 
and  more  fully  by  Burckhardt  in  1^12 ;  and  now 
the  wonders  of  the  Wady  Musa  are  familiarly 
known  to  all.  (See  Reland's  Palcestina  lllustr.  ; 
Vincent's  Commerce  of  the  Ancients;  Ritter's 
Gesch.  d.  Petr.  Arabiens,  in  the  '  Trans,  of  the 
Berlin  Acad.',  1824;  Forster's  Mohammedanism 
Unveiled,  and  Geography  of  Arabia ;  Robinsons 
Sketches  of  ldumcea,  in  '  Airier.  Bib.  Rejx>s.', 
1833;  and  Bibl.  Researches,  vol.  ii.) — rN.  M. 

1.  NEBO  (*U3  ;  Sept.  NajSw),  a  Chaldeean  idol 
mentioned  in  Isa.  xlvi.  1,  and  suppose!  to  have 
been  the  symbol  of  the  planet  Mercury,  the  celestial 
scribe  and  interpreter  of  the  gods,  answering  U 
the  Heimes  and  Anubis  of  the  Egvptiauo.  II* 
was    likewise    worshipped    ly    tht    Sabians    ia 
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Arabia  (Norber^,  Onoynast.  p.  95  .  Gesemus 
u-aces  the  name  ifi.M'33,  prophet,  an  interpreter 
of  the  Divine  will.  The  divine  worship  paid  to 
this  idol  by  the  Chaldwaus  and  Assyrians  is  at- 
tested hy  many  compound  proper  names  of  which 
it  forms  part,  as  JVc&Mchadnezzar,  A'efruzaradan, 
jVefodiashban  ;  besides  others  mentioned  in  clas- 
sical writers, — i\7f6onedus,  J\  aoonassar,  Xabu- 
rianus,  JVaoonabus,  AVvojiolassar.  (See  Geseuius 
and  Henderson  on  Isa.  xlvi.  I). 

2.  NEBO,  the  name  of  a  mountain  on  the  con- 
fines of  Moab(Deut.  xxxii.  49  :  xxxiv.  1),  and  ofa 
town  near  it  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  3$;  Isa.  xv.  2).  Since 
the  time  of  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt,  Mount  Nebo 
has  l>een  usually  identified  witli  Mount  Attains, 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Dr.  Robinson  has  weakened 
tins  conclusion  without  substituting  any  other. 
He  says,  '  During  the  whole  time  we  were  on  the 
coast  of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  on  the  Jordan,  and  in  or 
near  die  plains  of  Jericho,  we  were  much  inter- 
ested in  looking  out  among  (he  eastern  mountains 
for  Mount  Nebo,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  great  Hebrew  legislator,  where  he  was  per- 
mitted to  behold  with  his  eyes  the  Land  of  Pio- 
mbe,  and  then  yielded  up  the  ghost.  But  our 
search  was  in  vain;  for  although  we  passed  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  see  tbe  mountain*  over 
against  Jericho  from  every  quarter,  yet  there 
seems  to  l>e  none  standing  so  out  from  the  lest, 
or  so  marked,  as  to  be  recognised  as  tl»e  Nel*o  of 
the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  puak  or  jM)int  per- 
ceptibly higher  tlian  the  rest,  but  all  is  apparently 
one  level  line  of  summit,  without  |>eaks  or  gaps. 
The  highest  point  in  all  the  eastern  mountains  is 
Jeliel  el-Jil'ad,  or  es-Salt,  near  tlie  city  of  tiiat 
name,  rising  about  3000  feet  above  the  (ihoi  ; 
but  this  is  much  too  far  north  to  l>e  Mount  Nebo, 
to  which  Moms  ascended  from  the  plains  of  Moab 
OVer  against  Jericho.  Possinly,  on  travelling  into 
these  Mountain*,  miiiic  isolated  point  or  summit 
migbt  be  found  answering  to  the  position  and 
cbataetee  of  Nebo.    Indeed,  Seetzen.  Burckliardt^i 

and  also  Irby  and  Mangles,  have  all  found 
Mount  Nebo  in  Jebel  "Attaius.  a  high  mountain 
south  of  ti>e  Turk  a  Ma  -in.  This,  however,  as 
the  latter  travellers  remark,  is  "fir  liom  op- 
posite Jei  :cho,"  and  would  be  almost  as  distant, 
and  as  little  convenient  tu  the  plaint  of  .Moab, 
m  i>  Jebel  ei  Salt.  It  ma]  pwmi|ni  Im-  sufficient 
to  ammo,  that  M*.-;  merely  veal  up  frasntbess 
pia.ii i ~  to  i  me  high  |<ait  uf  tbe  adjacent  moun- 
tains, from  which  he  ui.uld  every  where  Live  an 

OMtansirc   view    over    the    .Ionian  valicv,    and    the 

fiii-un'  i  ruMM  tract  of  Judahaad  Rubrarraf  wants 
tbe  western  sea.     The  Mediterranean  itself  could 

liefei    u.-ll    be  viKil,U    liom  .toy  jMjii it   east  of   the 

.Ionian.' 

tl  I      town  rn  tbe  tribe  of  In 
ii. '20y;  <n  mora  fully,   in  ordn  In  distinguish   it 
fmm  <(*•  pre  .  -iriN  123,  •  tlae  otfeei  Wei 

N •  h.  \ii.  .;.{ j      Tbe  name  mas  bave,  ai  ia 
preceding  instanrje,  beni  dei  veil  from  dial  <.f  d»e 
V  -< ;  init  more  proba d  y  froai  H33.  *  u,  be 

ttigh.' 

nj  b(  (  ii  adm  zz  IB   -^n;-:iz:.  k 

I'm.  j,'.  )•  -.,     ami     I  ).in  .    x\v  ii   ;     w» 

Xkkiv.    I  ik. 

I2.unupi..i      ',iN~,:r,_:  n.., 

rm+ 1 1  v  i  1 1 .1  •  i  •  I 

I  ii  ui  nan  h  ol    Uabj  l.n    b| 


whom  Judah  was  conquered,  and  the  Jews  led 
into  their  seventy  years  captivity.  In  the  Sep 
ruagint  version  he  i6  called  Na^ovxoSmoaop :  by 
Berosus  (ap.  Josepliumjj  Naf3ovxo8oi'6<ropos :  by 
Abydenus(ap.  Eusebium.  Protp.  Evany.),  Nuflcu- 
5p6(ropos  ;  and  by  St ra bo,  the  only  writer  among 
the  Greeks  by  whom  he  is  named  (xv.  687)  Nau- 
KooKoSpoaopos.  This  name,  Nabuchodonosor,  lias 
passed  from  the  Septuagiut  into  the  Lai  in  Vul- 
gate, and  into  the  authorized  English  version  of 
the  l>ooks  of  Judith  and  Tobit.  Nabu  or  Nel.o 
(Isa.  xlvi.  1)  was  the  name  of  a  Ghaldaean 
deity,  supjKised  to  be  Mercury,  and  enters  fre 
quently  into  the  composition  of  Chaldauui  proper 
names,  as  Nabo|Ktlassar  (Can-  1'tol .)  ;  Nabuzar- 
adan  (2  Kings  xxv.  8.  &c.)  ;  Samg&r-uehu 
and  Neliushasban  (Jer.  xxix.  3.  13).  The 
name  Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  .commonly  ex- 
plained to  signify  the  treasure  of  Aei»o,  but, 
according  to  Lorshach  (Arc/uv.  f.  Monjeui. 
Literatur),  it  signifies  Xebo,  Lite  prince  of  yodt ; 

Pets.  r^to'iAs*-  Y^ '  see  a^80  Norberg 's  Onomas- 
ticon  Cod.  Xasar.  p.  95,  sq.  and  Gesenius  in 
hai.  iv.  3-11.  36(5. 

The  only  notices  which  we  have  of  this  monarch 
in  the  canonical  writings  are  found  in  the  Uioktj 
of  Kings.  Chronicles,  Daniel,  and  Ezia,  and  in  the 
allusions  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

From  2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  and  2  Chron.  xxxv.  2". 
we  gather  that  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (a.c.  610;, 
Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt)  having  approached 
by  sea  the  coast  of  Syria,  made  a  friendly  appli- 
cation   to   King  Josiah   to   In'  allowed    a   passage 
through  his  territories  to  the  dominions  of  the  As- 
syrian monarch,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  w.u. 
'  I  come  not  against  thee  this  day.  but  against  die 
house  wheiew it h   I    have  war;   for  God  (Elohim 
commanded   me   to   make  ha>te.'  &e.    (2  (hi  on 
xxxv.   20,   21  .).     The   design   of  Pbaraob-Necbi 
was  to  seize  upon  Carchemish  (Circesiuin  or  (  er- 
eu>iiun,.    a    strong    post    on    the    Euphrates:   but 
Josiah,  wt io  vv.is  tributary  to  tbe  Babylonian  mo- 
narcii.  opposed'  \u*  progress  at  Megiddo,  wheie  lie 

w.is   defeated    and    moit.dly   WOUIidetl    [JofIAHl> 

N  eel  in  uianiied  upon  Jemsalem,  when  die  Jewa 
becarne  tributary  to  tbe  king  <  f  Egypt.  Upon 
this,  Nehuchudueiuar,  kin„r  of  BabyiOU  ("2  K 
xxiv.  1;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.  ulu';<'  this  im>- 
n.inh's  narae  i>  for  the  ficsl  lime  introduced), 
invaded  Judab,  retook Garcbemislu  witb  ibe  terri- 
tory utioh  bad  been  wrested  from  him  by  Ne<ho, 

>l    liuon    Jehoiak  ini,  liie    va^^.i!    of   Phaiaoh 

\n  iio,  and    reduced    htro    to   Bulanissiiti     ii.« . 

<i07  .     This   invasiup   took    pis 

.!<•!    \\\i.  1  :   xlvi.   I.  in  tbe  fouitll  \«  I         J      "i.i- 

< 'him.  hut  according  tu  Daniel  i   1.2,  in  tlielli 
In  mo.  i  t<i  i.  (  oncile  tbia  anjiarent  contradiction,  it 
baslieen  general  1 )  maintained  tliat  die  first  yeai  •■! 

Uai  fell  |  ai  ti y  in  the  thiul  ami  p  i 
in  the    loindi   ve.u    of   J«  hoi.ikuii    [(   aiijvii 
1)  i  mi  j         Jeboi  tii  M    loaded  vv  Ml. 

obaius,  io  urdei  tu  be  h'd  captive  to  Babylon,  but 
was  eventual  1  j  restored  by  Nehuchadneuai  t«»hi« 

thl.  I  <•,  "Ii    r..n.l|l|,  ii  lit    paj  ii  .i  I'll 

V  arried  i»d  pari  nan*  titi 

1 

<b* 

I>miiI  and  bis  tin  II.,.  ,  , 

ami  i  »..  1  .    at 

•    l    i.ai- 
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daeans,  where  they  subsequently  filled  offices  of  daean  magi,  was  enabled  not  only  to  interpret,  bH 
distinction.  The  sacred  vessels  were  transferred  to  reveal  a  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  .he  vert 
by  Nebucbadnezzar  to  bis  temple  at  Babylon  subject  of  which  tbat  monarch  had  'forgotten 
(Isa.  xxxix. ;  2  Cliron.  xxxvi.  0,  7);  [Babylon].  [Dueams].  This  was  the  dream  of  the  statue 
Af'er  the  conquest  of  Judaea,  Nebuchadnezzar  consisting  of  four  different  metals,  which  front*] 
turned  his  attention  towards  the  Egyptians,  whom  interpreted  of  f  >ur  successive  monarchies,  the  last 
he  drove  out  of  Syria,  taking  possession  of  all  the  of  which  was  to  be  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  Daniel 
land  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  (2  was  elevated  to  be  first  minister  of  s^ate,  and  hia 
Kings  xxiv.  7)  :  which  some  suppose  to  mean  the  three  friends  were  made  governors  of  provinces. 
Nile,  but  others  a  small  river  in  the  desert,  which  The  history  of  these  events  (Dan.  ii.  4  8  JP  is 
was  reckoned  the  boundary  between  Palestine  and  written  in  the  Cbaldee  language,  together  with  the 
Egypt  (Prideauxs  Connection).  narrative  which  immediately  follows  (cb.  iii.),  of 

Tiie  fate   of  Jerusalem   was  now  rapidly  ap-     the  golden  statue  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  ihe 
proaching  its  consummation.      After  three  years     plain  of  Dura,  for  refusing  to  worship  which,  Da- 
of  fidelity,  Jehoiachim  renounced  bis  allegiance     niel's  three  friends  were  thrown  into  a  furnace  but 
to  Babylon,  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  Necho,     miraculously  preserved.     The  fourth  chapter,  also 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  incursions  of  Ammon-     written  in  Cbaldee,  contains  the  singular  history 
ites,   Moabif.es  -and  Syrians,  together  with   Chal-     of  the  judgment  inflicted  on  Nebnchadneezar  as 
daeans,  to  harass  him.      At  length,  in  the  eleventh     a  punishment  for  his  pride,  and  which  is  narrated 
year    of   his  reign,    be   was   made    prisoner,  and     in  the  form  of  a  royal  pioclamation  from  the  mo- 
slain   (Jer.  xxii.)    [Jehoiakim].      He   was  sue-     narch  himself,  giving  an  account  to  bis  people  of 
ceeded  by   his  son   Jehoiachin,  who,  after  three     his  affliction  and  recovery.     This  affliction  had 
months'  reign,  surrendered  himself  with  his  family     been,    by   the   monarch's   account,   predicted    by 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  come  in  person  to     Daniel  a  year  before,  in  the  interpretation  of  h.s 
besiege  Jerusalem,  in  the  eighth  year  of  liis  reign     fearful  dream  of  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  eavth. 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  10 — 12)   [Jkhoiachln].     Upon     While  walking  in  his  palace,  and  admiring  his 
rhis    occasion    all    the  most  distinguished  inha-     magnificent  works,  he  uttered,  in  the  plenitude  of 
bitanrs,  including  the  artificers,   were  led   cap-     his  pride,  the  remarkable  words  recorded   in  ver. 
tive  [Captivities].     Among  the  captives,  who     30.  '  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built 
amounted  to  no  less  than  50,000,  were  Ezekiel     for  the  house  of  the    kingdom,  by   the  might  of 
(Ezek.    i.    1)    and    Mordeeai    [Esther].      The     niy  power,  and   for  the  honour  of  mv  majesty?' 
golden  vessels  of  Solomon  were  now  removed,  with     He  had  scarce  uttered   the  words,  when  a  voice 
the  royal  treasures,  and  Mattaniah,  the  brother  of    from  heaven  proclaimed  to  him  that  bis  kingdom 
Jehoiachin,  placed   on  the  throne  by  Nebuchad-      was   departed  from  him;   that  he  should  be  for 
nezzar,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Zedekiah,  and     seven  times  (generally  supposed  to  mean  years, 
bound  him  by  an  oath  not  to  enter  into  an  alliance     although    some   reduce    the   period    to   fourteen 
with   Egypt.     Zedekiali,    however,    in   the  ninth     months ;'  Jahn,  Introd.)  driven  from  the  habita- 
year  of  his  reign,  formed  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh-     tions  of  men  to  dwell  among  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
Hophra,  the  successor  of  Necbo.    Hophra,  coming     and  made  to  eat  grass  as  an  ox,  until  he  learned 
to  the  assistance  of  Zedekiah,  was  driven   back     'that  the  Most  High   ruleth   in  the  kingdom  of 
into  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  finally  cap-     men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.'     The 
t u red  Jemsalem  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah's     nentence  was  immediately  fulfilled,  and  Nebu- 
teign  (b.c.  5S8)   [Zeuekiah].     The  Temple,  and     chadnezzar   continued   in   this  melancholy   state 
the  whole  city,  with  its  towers  and  walls,  were  all     during  the  predicted  period,  at  the  end  of  which 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Nebuzaradan.  Nebuchad-     he  was  restored  to  the  use  of  his  understanding 
uezzar's  lieutenant,  and  the  principal  remaining     (ver.  36).      We  have  no  account  in  Scripture  of 
inhabitants  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar   at     any  of  the  actions  of  this  monarch's  life  after  the 
Riblah.    Jeremiah  was,  however,  spared,  and  Ge-     period   of  his  recovery,  but.  the  first  year  of  the 
daliab  apjxiinted  governor.      He  was  shortly  after     re:gn   of   his    successor   Evil-merodach   is   repre- 
murdered    by   Islimael,  a  member  of   the  royal     sented  as  having  taken  place  in  the  thirty-seventh 
family,   who  was    himself  soon    obliged   to  take     year  of  Jehoiachin,  answering  to  B.C.  56.2  (2  Kings 
refuge  among  the  Ammonites.     Many  of  the  re-     xxv.  27). 

maining  Jews  fled  into  Egypt,  accompanied  by  We  have  now  to  consider  the  light  which  pro- 
Jeremiah  •,  those  who  remained  were  soon  after  fane  history  has  thrown  on  the  events  of  these 
expatriated  by  Nebucnadnezzar,  who  depopulated     times. 

the  whole  country.  The  canon  of  Ptolemy  the  mathematician,  whw 

He  next  undertook  the  siege  of  Tyre  [Tyre],  flourished  about,  the  commencement  of  the  Chris 
and  after  its  destruction  proceeded  to  Egypt,  now  tiau  era,  consists  of  a  catalogue,  arranged  in 
distracted  by  internal  commotions,  and  devastated  chronological  order,  of  the  kings  of  Bahylon, 
or  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country  from  commencing  with  Nabonassar,  who  reigned  b.c 
Migdol  to  Syene  (according  to  the  leading  of  the  747,  and  ending  with  Nabonned,  b.c  550.  Ac- 
Seventy,  Ezek.  xxix.  10;  xxx.  6),  transferring  cording  to  this  catalogue,  Nabopolassar  (Na£e:- 
many  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  territory  beyond  ■jroAdtirapos),  who  died  b.c.  625,  was  succeeded  bv 
Mie  Euphrates.  Nahocolassar  (NctfJoAcoAehrapos),  b.c.  605.     Thi* 

We  have  referred  to  the  oeptivity  of  the  Nahocolassar  is  therefore  presumed  to  he  the  Ne- 
prophet  Daniel,  and  have  to  turn  to  the  book  buchadnezzar  of  Scripture  (for  the  canon  of  Pto- 
wiiich  bears  his  name  for  the  history  of  this  pro-  lemy,  see  Table  Chronolor/V/ne  des  Rfynes,  &c. 
phet,  who,  from  an  exile,  was  destined  to  become  par  VAbbe  Halmy,  Paris,  1819).  Nabopolassar, 
the  great  protector  of  his  nation.  In  the  second  the  father  of  Nahocolassar,  is  supposed  to  have 
j*>n.r  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel,  been  the  first  Chaldaean  monarch  of  Babylon,  and 
who  was  found  superior  in  wisdom  to  the  Chal-     to  have  disunited  it  from  the  Assyrian  empire,  ol 
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wbtCh  it  had  hitherto  formed  a  part  (Jahn's  He- 
hew  Commomcealth).  According  to  a  fragment 
tif  Alexander  Polyhistor,  re]>orted  by  Syncellus 
in  is  Chronograj)hia,  it  was  this  sovereign  who 
destroyed  the  city  of  Nineveh,  b.c.  612,  which, 
according  to  Eusebius  '  (Jhron.  p.  4d),  he  effected 
in  conjunction  with  Astyages,  the  eldest  son  of 
Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes  (see  also  Tobit  xiv. 
15,  where  the  latter  is  named  Assuerns).  Tlie 
following  extract,  preserved  by  Josephus,  from 
the  lost  Chaldean  history  of  Bcrosus,  priest  of  tlie 
temple  of  Bel  (b.c.  268).  will  be  (bund  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  Scripture  narratives 
'  When  his  father  Nabnchodonosor  heard  that  the 
governor  wliom  he  had  set  over-  Egypt  and  the 
places  about  Coele-Syriaand  Phoenicia  had  revolted 
from  him,  while  he  was  not  himself  able  any 
longer  to  undergo  hardships,  he  committed  to  his 
son  Nabuehodonosor.  who  was  still  but  a  youth, 
some  parts  of  his  army,  and  sent  them  against 
them.  So  when  Nabnchodonosor  had  given  him 
batile,  and  fought  with  the  rebel,  he  overcame 
him,  and  lednced  the  country  from  under  his  sub- 
jection and  made  it  a  branch  of  his  own  kingdom. 
But  about  that  time  it  happened  that  Ins  father 
Nabnchodonosor  fell  ill,  and  ended  his  life  in  the 
city  of  Babylon,  when  he  had  reigned  twenty-one 
years;  and  when  he  was  made  sensible  that  his 
father  Nahuchodonosor  was  dead — having  settled 
the  affairs  of  Egypt  and  the  other  countries,  and 
also  those  that  concerned  ihe  captive  .feus,  and 
the  Phoenician*,  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  and  hav- 
ing committed  the  conveyance  of  them  to  Baby- 
lon to  cei  tain  of  his  friends — he  hastily  crossed  the 
desert,  with  a  i'ew  companions,  into  Babylon.  So 
lie  took  upon  him  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  of  the  kingdom  which  had  been  kept  for 
him  by  one  of  the  chief  Clialda-ans,  and  lie  received 
the  entire  dominions  of  Ids  father,  and  appointed, 
that  when  the  captives  came,  1 1  e y  should  be  placed 
in  colonies  iii  the  most  prober  place*  of  Bahy- 
lonia '  (Anfiq.  x.  M). 

It  will    he   obsnved  that  both  Nebuchadnezzar 
(styled    b)     s  ,me   tfU  (in'tt)    and    his    father   are 

here  equally  mined  Nabnchodonosor,  but,  in 
the  citation  of  the  tattle  narrative  from  Berosus 
by  Josephus  (Co/if.  AptOTi.,  i.  li'J,  the  father 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  Nabnla-»ar  i  Na/8o- 
Karrtrapos  .  corresponding  nearly  with  the  Nabo* 
pii.i-sar  of  Ptolemy:  which  has  induotd  some 
to    wpp  ■    Nabochodonosof    in    lbs 

former  citation  to  lie  an  eiror  of  transcription. 
W  <•   have  already   noticed  the  opinion  of  tl 
who  consider  ihe  Nahuchodonotor  of  Judith  to 
(,.•  the     ime    rith  the    -  chin  of  Ptolemy, 

who  was  contemporary  with  Ma  it  nriuj. 

has  tini-  in  ■•  ii  .tiii  id<>i  1. 1  cuii- 
N'ebuchadrfeizar  aa  ■  [general  nunc  i  .r 
Babylonian    sovere    rri      Prideaux     ('onm   ■ 
tl.i,,   howi  considered    l>v    vVhiston   at  a 

.in  -ii    xi.).      It  i^  by  lib   means   mi   robable 

of  llie  »w  h  ii. i -  IDS)    hat  •'  led   to 

lh-u   Iii ■  ■  (dtfolllldad.      I  he  CINKJIM  mr 

■  •I  N  i     i  called  •  »\  the  name  nf  N i- 

I    Iii i    ^  i\     i  /     'ii  i he  (irtok,  inr 

"i   \  •  r I  i    .in  l    is  on    lhil 
con    •  ■    ,  m,  ::<u   f '  ■     I 

••■<\  l  .  hni  l»j   Hal.:  '  I  kftl  id 
i  .  !     1 1  if   Wo     i         I     -  » 

ton  udi       '  .       '    //•  i  "i     \       I  .  vol    II    <  i».   xv .     that 
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the  Nabuchodonosor  of  Judith  was  not  one  of  the 
legitimate  sovereigns  who  flourished  before  the 
Persian  domination,  but  that  both  he  and  Ar- 
phaxad  weie  governors  of  piovinc.es,  who  had 
rebelled  against  the  Persians,  and  assumed  those 
names,  and  that  the  pretended  Nebuchadnezzar, 
or  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Third,  was  reduced  to 
order  upon  the  failure  of  his  expedition  under 
Holofernes.  By  this  rather  hazardous  conjecture, 
whereby  he  further  maintains,  in  contradiction  to 
Bellarmihe(/Je  Verb.  Dei),  that  tlie  book  of  Judith 
refers  to  a  period  posterior  to  the  exile,  he  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  the  histuiy  of  Judith  is  his- 
torically true,  in  opposition  to  Jahn,  who  regards 
it  as  a  ficti.in    j  Jiniru  j. 

According  to  Ptolemy's  canon,  the  reign  of 
Nabocolasar  is  made  to  commence  two  years  later 
than  that  of  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Scripture. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  this 
discrepancy,  but  the  solution  generally  received 
assumes  that  the  first  capture  of  Jerusalem  (Dan. 
i.  1;  took  place  during  the  last  years  of  the  leign 
of  Nabopolassar,  in  the  expedition  mentioned  by 
Berosus  (ut  supra),  and  that  the  canon  of  Pto- 
lemy dates  the  commencement  of  his  reign  from 
the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  became  sole  king 
of  Babylon  (Be  Wette's  Iulrod.  §  2J:>,  note). 

Although  Herodotus  does  not  name  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, he  is  siipposed  by  some  to  allude  to  the 
expedition  of  Pharaoh-Necho  against  Babylon, 
when  he  observes  that  '  Necho,  alter  an  engagement 
at  Magdolos  in  Kgypt,  took  Kadytls,  a  great 
city  of  Syria.'  It  is  conjectured  that  he  niav 
have  confounded  Migdol,  in  Kgypt,  with  Me- 
giddo,  and  that  Kadytis  was  the  same  with  Jeru- 
salem (El  Kaildosh,  'the  holy  eity'j.  (Jahn's  lie- 
brew  ComtuoHicealth.) 

We  learn  from  a  continuation  of  the  extract 
from  BeODSUS  already  cited,  that  Neliiiehadiiez/ar 
almost  rebuilt  the  city  of  Babylon  with  the  sjxiila 
of  his  expedition,  and  magnificently  adoined  the 
temple  of'  Bel,  together  with  other  temples,  and 
built  a  splendid  palace,  winch  he  beautified  with 
wooded  terrace*)  and  those  |ianging  gardens  which 
were  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  wm  Id 
[Bauyi.onJ.  To  him  aie  also  attributed  those 
stupendous  canals  described  by  Herodutut,  who 
himself  visited  Babylon  about  u  v.  bin,  and 
whose  descriptions  are  fully  corroborated  by  the 
ements    of    PJiiJustratus,    Quint  us    Curtius, 

\m  an.  and   Diodorue  Siculu-,  by  lioue  ol  w  hum, 
'..i.  is   tins  monarch  mentioned.      •'  Mphus 

adds,   thai    Ma.  LStbetX  ».   .u   Ins   biiiitii   book,   |( 

to  the  same  subject,   and  thereby  endeavouri 
v  that  he  exceeded    Hen  i   conquered 

a  L'Hal    pari  "I    Ali.«a  .in. i   S|W  II.       Stiaho    adds, 

ihai  'Sesoslris,  king  of  I  uid  Tearcon,  • 

of   Ethiopia,  extended    ibeii   expedition  as  fai  a-> 

I     .    ue,  bul  Hi.it  ,\.u  uLoiiiosiii,  wii  ■  is  viii'i 

li\  I  .  I  i  i  -  on  n  than  1  1'  ii  lilt**  I'V  the 
l  i      ■  .,  c||<  d   thru  S|mJ  Ci 

I  *. » i » I  .         •  my 

|  with     which    J 

\  i     ,  •  hree   >  •  ai  t,  «    en 

he  was  i  I  s  Evil" 

d  * 

I  ,.,  the    nature   of  the 

.     .hi  I  a,  f 

r.nJ  •  •     r 

iu  m                 dt'iu  I  ime*       1  ■•■    .  *  :   '        u  m  uli 

l.y  t in  in  on  ii.  ,      *t  fa 
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thug  expresses  :  '  How  is  it  possible  to  suppose  a 
man  metam  uphosed  into  a  beast1?     This  sounds 
well  enough    in  the  poets,  wlio  speak  of  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses  and  of  Diomede  as  transformed 
into  birds  and  wolves,  fables  which  existed  in  the 
poet's  imagination  only.     But  how  could  a  prince 
like    Nebuchadnezzar,    reared     in    delicacy    and 
pleasure,  be  aide  to  live  naked  for  seven   years, 
exposed    to   the   inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
having  no  nourishment  but  grass  and  wild  fruits'* 
How  conid  he  resist  the  violence  of  wild  beasts? 
Who   governed    the  empire  of   Chaldaea    in    Ins 
absence  1      How,  at  the   end  of  seven  years,  was 
lie   received   again   by   his   people,   resuming   his 
throne  as  after  the  absence  of  a  night"?     Finally, 
could  an  event  so  singular  and  so  memorable  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  profane  historians,  who  relate 
so   many  other  things  regarding  the  same  prince, 
much   less  curious,  and   less  wot  thy  of  attention 
than  this  f   (ap.  Hieron.  in  Dan.)    It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind   that  Origen's  passion  for 
allegorizing  frequently  led   him   to  overstate  tire 
difficulties  of  Scripture,  and   his  own  solution  of 
tho^e  which  he  enumerates,  viz.,  that   the  account 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  metamorphosis  was   merely 
a  representation  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  is  not  likely 
to  meet  with  many  supporters.    Besides  Origen's, 
there  have  been  no  less  than  five  d  life  rent  opinions 
in  reference  to  this  subject.    Bodin  (in  Demonol.) 
maintains    that   Nebuchadnezzar    underwent   an 
actual  metamorphosis  of  soul  and  body,  a  similar 
instance  of  which  is   given  by  Cluvier  (Append. 
ad  Epitom.  Hist.)  on  the  testimony  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness.  Tertuilian  ( De  Pcenit.)  confines  the  trans- 
formation  to  the  body  only,  but  without   loss  of 
reas  ,n,  of  which  kind  of  metamorphosis  St.  Au- 
gustine (De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  18)  reports  some  in- 
stances said  to  have  taken  place  in  Italy,  to  which 
he  himself  attaches  little  credit;    but  Gaspard 
Peueer  asserts  that  the  transformation  of  men  into 
wolves    was    very    common     in    Livonia.     Some 
Jewish  Rabbins  have  asserted  that  the  soul  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, by  a  real  transmigration,  changed 
places  with  that  of  an  ox  (Medina,  De  recta,  in 
Deum  fid.) ;  while  others  have  supposed  not  a 
real,  but  an  apparent  or  docetic  change,  of  which 
there  is  a   case  recorded   in  the  life  of  St.  Ma- 
carius,   the  parents   of  a    young   woman   having 
been    persuaded    that    their    daughter  had    been 
transformed    into  a  mare.     The  most  generally 
received   opinion,    however,    is,    that   Nebuchad- 
nezzar laboured  under   that  species  of  hypochon- 
driacal   monomania  which  leads  the  patient  to 
fancy  himself  changed  into  an   animal  or   other 
substance,  the  habits  of  which  he  adopts.     Jerome 
probably  leaned  to  this  opinion.     *  Who  does  not 
see,"  he  observed,   '  that  madmen  live  like   brute 
beasts  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and   in  what  is  it 
wonderful    that    this    punishment   should   be    in- 
flii  ted  by  God's  judgment   to  show  the   power  of 
God',  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  kings'?     Greek 
and  Roman  histories  relate  much  mote  incredible 
things,  as  of  men   changed  into  Scylla,  the  Chi- 
maera   and    the  Centaurs,  into   birds  and    lieasts, 
Mowers,  trees,  stars,  and  stones  V   {in  lkin.  iv.  4). 
To  this  disease  of  the  imagination  physicians  have 
gi\en   the  name  of  Lycanthropy.  Zoanthropy,  or 
Insania  Canina  [Diseasks   of  tiik  Jkws].      In 
Dan.  iv.   15  (iv.  12,  according  to  the  Latin)  there 
•eerm  an  allusion  to  some  species  of  insanity  in  the 
expression.  '  even  with   a   band  of  iron  and  brass' 


(alligehir  vinculo  f err eo  et  cereo,  Vulg.):  and  th« 
loss  and  return  of  reason  is  very  clearly  intimated 
in  ver.  34,  '  mine  understanding  returned  to  me, 
and  I  blessed  the  Most  High.'  Virgil  ( Eclog.  6) 
refers  to  this  kind  of  madness  in  the  case  of  the 
daughters  of  ProDtus,  who  fancied  themselves 
oxen,  and  made  the  plains  resound  with  their 
bellowings  : 

Implerunt  falsis  mugitibus  agros. 
And  a  somewhat  similar  kind  of  insanity  is 
described  by  Mr.  Drummond  Hay  (Western 
Barbary,  1^44,  p.  65)  as  produced  by  the  use 
of  an  intoxicating  herb  among  the-Gisowys,  or 
Moorish  fanatics.  (See  Heinroth,  Seelenstor.  i. 
65;  Ader.  De  a-grotis  in  Evany,  p.  31,  &c. ; 
Meade,  Med.  Sac. ;  and  Muller,  De  Nebuchad- 
nezz.  p.€Ta/j.op<p(t>aci). 

The  idea  of  an  allegory  has  been  revived   in 
modern   times,  especially    by  De  Wette  ( Enlei- 
tnng,    p.   257),  who    considers   the  accounts   in 
Daniel   too  improbable,   if  literally   understood, 
although    he   admits  that    they  may   have    been 
founded   on   historical  traditions.      He  considers 
the  whole  of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  as  referring 
to  Antiochus   Epiphanes,  who  he  asserts   is   also 
signified  by  Belshazzar.      In  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us  his  translator  adds,  that  'Antiochus 
Epiphanes    was    called     with     perfect    propriety 
Epimanes,  or,  the  mad.  which  may  have  given 
the  author  a  hint  to  represent  the  old  anil  ideal- 
ized  monarch   of   his  nation  as  bereft  of  reason, 
and  reduced  to  the  form  and  character  of  a  beast. 
Here  the  historical   fact  is  idealized,  and  an  ex- 
quisite piece  of  sarcasm  on  the  folly  and  brutality 
of  Antiochus  is  produced'  (Dan.  iv.  14,  22-24,  29. 
31,  32,  34).     But  the  truth  of  this  inference,  how- 
ever ingenious  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  depends 
altogether  on  the  alleged  spuriousness  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  whose  genuineness  is  attested   by   the 
citations  of  the   New  Testament,  writers,  and  by 
the  author  of  the  1st  book  of  Maccabees,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  book  of  Daniel,  even   in  the 
version   of  the  Sept.   (Mace.   i.    54,   com  p.   with 
Dan.  ii.  27;  and  ii.  59  with  Dan.  iii.  and  vi.). 
[Daniel.]     De  Wette  can  only  avoid  the  Tor cf 
of  this  evidence  by  denying  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  in  a  case  of  the  .kind.    He 
adds  that  it  is  a  biassed  assumption  of  Hengsten- 
berg   to   maintain   that    I    Mace,   was   original  1) 
written   in  Greek   (allein  dass   es   ursprr/nglicn 
griechisck  .  .  .  sei,ist  eine parteiiache  AnnaJtfne) 
not  Hebrew,  as  De  Wette's  English  translator  has 
it,   and    iu    the    time    of  John    Hyrcanus    (b.c. 
134 — 105),   as  accorrling  to  him  (De  Wette)    it 
appears  from    I   Mace.  xvi.  23,  21,  to"  have  been 
written  much  later  [Maccabkes]. 

Some  have  fancied  that  there  was  an  allusion 
to  the  disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  passage  of 
Berosus  quoted  by  Joseph  us  (C'ont,  Apian,  i.  20). 
~Na(iovxo5ov6(ropos  pkv  ovv  ptra  rh  ap^aadai  rov 
irpoeipripcvov  Telxovs,  ipireaivv  els  appuxTTiay, 
peTT)A\d£aTO  rbv  fiiov.  *  Nabuchodonosor,  alter 
he  had  commenced  the  aforesaid  wall,  falling 
into  a  sickness,  died.'  There  is  another  remark- 
able passage  respecting  him  in  Abydenus  (ap. 
Eusebium,  Prapar%  Evaug.  ix.  41),  where,  hav- 
ing cited  the  passage  from  Megasthenes  already 
referred  to,  he  adds,  upon  the  authority  of  th« 
same  writer,  a  speech  of  Nabuchodonosor,  where- 
in, having  been  struck  by  some  god,  he  foie- 
told    the  destruction  of  Babylon   by  a  'Persian 
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im!?,'  assisted  by  a  Mede,  the  former  boast  of 
Assyria,  alter  which  he  instantly  vanished.  A 
reference  has  beeti  supposed  to  exist  in  these  words 
to  Nebuchadnezzar's  madness  and  consequent  dis- 
appearance, hut  there  is  at  most,  as  De  V^  ette 
observes,  only  a  traditional  connection  between 
rhem.  Jahn  (Hebrew  Commonwealth)  conceives 
the  whsle  to  be  a  tradition  made  up  from  his 
prophetic  dreams,  his  insanity  ....  and  from 
Daniel's  explanation  oi'  the  well-known  hand- 
writing in  the  banqueting-hall  of  Belshazzar. 

Objections  have  been  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  and  others  to  the  proportions  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's golden  statue  (Dan.  id.),  said  to  have 
Ix-en  60  cubits,  or  90  feet  high,  and  only  b'  cubits 
in  breadth:  for  it  is  evident  that,  the  statue  of  a 
man  ten  times  higher  than  its  breadth  exceeds  all 
natural  symmetry.  Jahn  ( Int/wl.)  supposes  that 
this  form  might  have  a  more  august- appearance, 
or  have  been  retained  from'  a  rude  antiquity. 
Some  consider  that  the  height  of  90  feet  included 

the  pedestal.  Hengstenberg  supposes  that  D?)f 
in;«v  mean  an  obelisk,  as  well  as  a  statue,  in 
which  case  the  proportions  would  besymnietiit.il. 
Diodoius  Siculus(lil).  ii.)  informs  us  that  one  of 
the  images  of  massy  gold  found  by  Xerxes  in  the 
Temple  of  Bel,  measuied  iOfeet  in  height,  which 
would  have  been  fairly  proportioned  to  a  breadth 
of  6  feet,  measured  at  the  shoulders.  Prideaux 
supposes  that  this  may  have  been  the  identical 
(.tatue  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which,  however, 
Jahn  conceives  was  more  probably  only  gilt,  as  a 
•ferule  of  gold  could  scarcely  have  been  safe  from 
lobWs  in  the  plain  of  Dura  j  but  this  conjecture 
of  Juhu's  seems  by  no  means  necessary. — \\  .\\  . 

NEBUSHASBAN  (]3|^3?  ;  Sept.  Naj3ou- 
attykv,    Jer.    xxxix.    13),   a    follower    of    Nebu. 

Perk.  ,..LJL>-*-J'  the  name  of  one  of  the  Baby- 
lonian officers  will  by  Xebuzar-adan  to  take  Jere- 
miah out  of  prison. — H  .  W  . 

M'.urz  \\\-  u>  \.\    iixrnp;  Sept.  tia$ov- 

(ap5uv,    1    Kings  XXV.    s;    J'i.    xwix.    9;    xl.   1; 

in.  12,  SLc).  •  \i/>u  is  the  Tsordf  accorn rrtg  to 
the  Hebrew  ;  or,  according  to  the  Persian,  •  Nebu 

Is  wise'  (comp.  Perti  i*|it))<     Tim   name   i.f  the 

captain  ot  NebncliadnezzaM  nurd,  by  whom  the 
ruin  ot  Jerusalem  was  completed. —  \\  ,\V. 

M.<  HO  .v:::  Sept.  n*x«^;  Hefedotuti 
Nfv^vi.  an   Egyptian    king,  won   and   sued 

ording   to  Herodotus,  ii.   10s    of  Ptanime 
tichus,    and    c«tnteni{Mirary    of  the    J       -     king 
J  ,    ,  |  i         wttri    ami    success    "I 

^echo.  in  ^vii.;,  are  recorded  by  lucred  as 
wrll  ,m  profane  writers,  affording  an  instance  of 
agreement     ptween    i  em   which    the    historical 

.   est ieci ally    (he   Biblical  student,   would   be 
requi  til  ( w  -  « 1 1 1  •  1 1 

dimis  of   tni  *  II,  and  the    I'miuei  .a 

(  iiiii.m.  •  '  !!•■  ihrune  <>f 

Kg\  pi.  appl  ed   Ii  fee  the  ai 

uml  •,/  .ipnp  a  p.wirfnl   fleej       In  ordrf  hi 
1 1 -» i » t . -  ■    -  ,  i   .in  'erl  tin-  Greek*, 

tr-'u,  | 

I  •  td  "lit  i  nVel  in  tie  Med 

,.•  |{.  .i   Set       II. 
PhtiiiK  Mi.  «i  >•  sent  thiMii  en  ,1  \ 
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discovery  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  '  They  were 
ordered  (says  Herod.,  iv.  42,  3)  to  start  from  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  come,  round  through  the  pillars 
of  Hercules  fthe  straits  of  Gibraltar)  into  the 
North  Sea,  and  so  return  to  Egypt.  Sailing, 
therefore,  down  the  gulf,  they  passed  into  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  when  autumn  arrived,  they 
laid  up  their  ships  and  sowed  the  land.  Here 
they  remained  till  harvest  time,  when,  having 
reaped  the  corn,  they  continued  their  voyage. 
In  this  manner  they  occupied  two  years,  and  the 
third  having  brought  them  by  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules to  Egypt,  they  related  what  to  me -appears 
incredible,  that  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand;  and  by  this  means  was  the  foim  of  Africa 
liist  known/  Similar  expeditions  round  Africa 
w<  le  pcrfoimed  by  other  people  (Herod.,  xiL  supra  ; 
Plin.  Hist.  JS'at.  ii.  07  .  Arrian,  Ren  lml.  au  tin.). 
The  honour,  however.,  of  being  the  liist  to  equip 
an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  eiicuiimav  igating 
Africa  belongs  to  Pharaoh-Necho,  who  thereby 
a-' -ert. lined  the  peninsular  form  of  that  continent, 
twenty-one  centuries  before  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  seen  by  Diaz,  or  doubled  by  Vasce  de 
Gauia.  The  assertion  by  Herodotus,  that  the 
sun  (when  lising)  was  on  the  right  hand  of  these 
Egyptian  navigators,  thuOgh  incredible  to  him, 
is  satisfactory  to  his  modern  readers,  who  are  in- 
debted to  his  doubts  for  proof  of  a  fact  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  called  in  question. 

Before  entering  on  this  vovage  of  discovery, 
Xechohad  commenced  re-opening  the  canal  from 
the  .Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  had  been  cut 
many  years  before  hy  Sesostris  or  RamasCS  the 
(neat.  The  work,  however,  if  we  may  believe 
Herodotus,  was  abandoned,  an  oracle  MaltMBg  the 
Egypt  i  at)  monarch  that  he  was  labouring  for  the 
barbarian  (Herod,  ii.   158). 

Nee  bo  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  Egypt  ian 
composts  already  made  in  Asia;  and,  tearing 
lest  the  glowing  power  of  the  Baby loiiians  should 
endanger  the  territories  acipiiieil  by  the  aims  of 
his  v  ntui  ions  pn  decestora,  he  detenniiM  d  to  check 

their  progres&j  aira  to  attack  the  ei ien iv  on  I  is  ow  n 
frontier.       \\  lth  this  view  he  collected  a  ii.weilul 
ainiv.  and  entering   Palestine,  followed  the    unite 
along  the  sea-COast  of  Juda'a.  intending  tone- 
the    town  Of'   (  airheniish  oil  the   l'.u  phrales.       lint 

Joti  ih.  king  ot  Judub,  offended  at  the  passage  of 
the  Kgypt  urn  ann\  through  ins  territories,  resolved 
to  impede*,  if  unable  to  prevent,  their  march. 
\.iio  M'ht  meetengeri  to  induce  him  to  dt  »ist, 

alluring    him    that    he    had    no    hostile    intentions 

nsi  .Inihea,  •  bill  a  ainst  the  house  wiierewith 

1  i .  .  \ «  .'ii  ;  foi  Goil  <  'i.iiiiii.iiiiiril  me  to  make 
hasli'       This  coiicilial.  i  \   ii  18  of  IIO  at 

.1  4   ili  posted    himself  in   die  valley  of  Megtddo, 

and    piepaied   to  oppose   the    Kgvpt  laiis.      Me^iddo 

\\.is  a  eitv  in  the  tribe  of  Manas  eeti  forty 

and     fifty    miles    to    the    North    ot    J*-i  us  .Inn,    and 

w  iihin  rtrree  bom  -  It  is  cal led   hy 

1  |eriM|..tu,     \|  In  this  \  ai  ■  I    «■ 

Ion  .  |  N . 

weir     muted    with     LTe.tt      llatixllter,        .Ii.h'hIi    i. 

woumled   in  the   no  k  with  an  arrow,  ordered    hit 

in   it  i'  fi.  Id.        I 

iri'in  tii.  kirova  with  m  Im  ii  their 

btok'ti    rink*   Veie    inriui.i'lniril,     i    <\     removed 

Ii    III       It. .Ill  III       W  llicll      he-      I 

WOUI  ■   inn.  ill  -i 

be  had, 
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he  died   (2  Kings  xxiii.  29  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
20  sq.). 

Intent  upon  his  original  project,  Necho  did  not 
atop  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  Jews,  but  con- 
tinued ins  march  to  the  Euphrates.  Three  months 
had   scarcely  elapsed,  when,   returning  from   the 
capture  of  Carchemish  and  the  defeat  of  the  Chal- 
deans, he  learned  that,  though  Josiah  had  left. an 
elder   son,    Jehoahaz    had  caused    himself  to   be 
proclaimed  king  on  the  death  of  his  father,  with- 
out soliciting  Necho  to  sanction  his  taking  the 
crown.     Incensed  at  this,  he  ordered  Jehoahaz  to 
meet  him  'at  Riblah,  in  the   land  of  Hamath ;' 
and  having  deposed  him,  and  condemned  the  land 
to  pay  a  heavy  tribute,  he  carried  him  a  prisoner 
to  Jerusalem.     On  arriving  there,  Necho  made 
Eliakim,  the  eldest  son,  king,  changing  his  name 
to  Jehoiakim  ;  and   taking   the    silver  and  gold 
which  had  heen  levied  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  he 
returned  to  Egypt  with  the  captive  Jehoahaz,  who 
there  terminated  his  short  and  unfortunate  career. 
Herodotus   says  that  Necho,  after  having  routed 
the  Syrians  (the  Jews)  at  Magdolus,   took    Ca- 
dytis,  a  large   city  of  Syria,  in  Palestine,  which, 
he  adds,   is  very  little  less  than  Sardis   (ii.  159, 
iii.  5).      By  Cadytis  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  he 
meant  Jerusalem ;  the  word  is  only  a  Greek  form 
of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  the  modern,  name  of 
that  city.    It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the 
mural  sculptures  of  Egypt  present  no  commemo- 
ration of  these  triumphs  on  the  part  of  Necho ;  the 
sole  record  of  him  which  they  give  being  the  name 
of  Necho,  found  among  the  hieroglyphics  in  the 
great  hall  of  Karnak.     His  oval  also   occurs  on 
vases,  and  some  small  objects  of  Egyptian  art. 

Pleased  with  his  success,  the  Egyptian  monarch 
dedicated  the  dress  he  wore  to  the  Deity  who 
was  supposed  to  have  given  him  the  victory.'  He 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantages  he  had  ob- 
tained. In  the  fourth  year  after  his  expedition, 
being  alarmed  at  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Babylonians,  he  again  marched  into  Syria,  and 
advanced  to  the  Euphrates.  The  Babylonians 
were  prepared  for  his  approach.  Nebuchadnezzar 
completely  routed  his  army,  recovered  the  town 
of  Carchemish,  and.  pushing  his  conquests  through 
Palestine,  took  from  Necho  all  the  territory  be- 
longing to  the  Pharaohs,  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  Syria  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
7;  Jer.  xlvi.  2;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9;  2  Kings 
xxiv.  8).  Nebuchadnezzar  deposed  Jehoiachin, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father,  and  carried  the 
warriors  and  treasures  away  to  Babylon ;  a  short 
time  pievious  to  which  Necho  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Psammetichus  II.  (Wilkinson's  Anc. 
luji/ptians,  vol.  i.  157  sq.) 

According  to  Mauetho  (Euseb.  Chron.  Armen., 
i.  219),  Necho  was  the  sixth  king  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty,  successor  of  Psammetichus,  and 
as  there  had  been  another  of  the  same  name,  he 
was  properly  Necho  the  Second.  The  period  of 
his  reign  was,  according  to  Mauetho,  six,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  »ixteen,  years  (Consult  Gese- 
nius,  Isaiah,  i.  5(J6},— J.  R.  B. 

NECOTH  (n*C3).  This  word  occurs  twice 
In  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  no  doubt  indicates 
a  product  of  Syria,  for  in  one  case  we  find  it 
carried  into  Kgypl  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  in  another  sent  as  a  present  into  the  same 
country.    Jt  occurs  in  the  same  passages  as  lada- 


num,  which  is  translated  myrrh   in  the  Autho- 
rized  Version.      Many  of  the  same   general  ob- 
servations will    therefore  apply   to  both  [Lcth] 
Necoth  has  unfortunately  been    rendered  spicery. 
This  it  is  not  likely  to  have  meant,  \t  least  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  term,  for  such  commodities 
were  not  likely  to  be  transported  into  Egypt  from 
Gilead,  though  many  Eastern   products  were,  no 
doubt,  carried  north  by  caravans  into  Asia  Minor, 
up  the  Euphrates,  and  by  Palmyra  into  Syria.   In 
the   present  case,  however,  all  the   articles  men- 
tioned, seem  to  be  products  indigenous   in  Syria. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  attend  strictly  to  the  original 
names,  for  we  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  English 
translation.     Thus,  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  we  read, 
'  Behold,  a  company  of   lshmaelites   came  from 
Gilead  with  their  camels,  bearing  spicery  (necoth), 
and  balm  (tzeri),  and  myrrh  (loth J,  going  to  carry 
it  down  to  Egypt.'  To  tiie^e  men  Joseph  was  sold 
by  his  brethren,  when  they  were  feeding  their  flocks 
at  Dothan,  supposed  to  be  a  lew  miles  to  the  north 
of    Sebaste,    or   Samaria.       It    is    curious    that 
Jacob,  when  desiring  a  present  to  be  taken  to  the 
ruler  of  Egypt,  enumerates  nearly  the  same  ar- 
ticles (Gen.  xhii.  11),  "Carry  down   the   man  a 
present,  a  little   balm  (tzeri),  and  a  little  honey 
(debash),  spices  (necoth)  and  myrrh  (loth)  ;  or, 
'  Sumite  de  laudatissimis  hujus  terra?  l'ructibus  in 
vasis  vestris,'  as  Bochart   translates  it.     (See   the 
several  words.) 

Bochart.  (liierozoicon,  ii.  lib.  iv.  c.  12)  en- 
ters into  a  learned  exposition  of  the  meaning 
of  necoth,  of  which  Dr.  Harris  has  given  an 
abridged  view  in  his  article  on  spices.  Bochart 
shows  that  the  true  import,  of  necoth  has  always 
been  considered  uncertain,  for  it  is  rendered  wax 
by  the  paraphrast  Jon  ithan,  in  the  Arabic  version 
of  Erpenins,  and  in  Beresith  Rabija  (sect.  91,  near 
the  end).  Others  interpietn  very  differently.  The 
Septuagint.  renders  it  Quixiajxa,  perfume,  Aquila 
storax,  the  Syrian  version  resin,  the  Samaritan 
balsam,  one  Arabic  version  khurnoob  or  carob, 
another  sumvgha  (or  gum),  Kimchi  a  desirable 
tiling,  Rabbi  Selomo  a  collection  of  several  aro- 
matics.  Bochart  himself  considers  it  to  mean 
storax,  and  gives  six  reasons  in  support  of  his 
opinion,  but  none  of  them  appears  of  much  weight. 
Storax,  no  doubt,  was  a  natural  product  of  Syria, 
and  an  indigenous  product  seems  to  be  implied; 
and  Jerome  (Gen.  xliii.  11)  follows  Aquila  in 
rendering  it  styrax.  Rosehm  filler,  in  his  Bibl. 
Bot.  p.  1C5,  Eng.  transl.,  adopts  trayacanth  as 
the  meaning  of  necoth,  without  expressing  any 
doubt  on   the  subject;  stating   that   '  The  Arabic 

word  VSj    or    <ix£j    neka    or  nekaf)   which  is 

analogous  to  the  Hebrew,  denotes  that  gum 
which  is  obtained  from  the  tragacauth,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  by  way  ol  contraction,  ha- 
ganth  shrub,  and  which  grows  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
in  the  Isle  of  Candia,  and  also  in  southern  Eu- 
rope.' We  have  not  been  able  to  Hod  auy  word 
similar  to  nocoth,  indicating  the  tragacautti, 
which,  in  our  own  MS.  Materia  Medica,  is  given 
under  the  Arabic  name  of  kitud,  sometimes  pro- 
nounced kit  had  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  found 
under  the  same  name  in  Aviceuna  and  otiiei 
Arabic  authors.  TragacantU  is  air  exudation  from 
several  species  of  the  genus  Astragalus,  and  sub- 
division trayacantha,  which  is  produced  in  Cret^ 
but  chiefly  in  Northern  Persia  and  in  Koordis'aik 
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In  tbelatt'jr  province,  Dr.  Dicksun,  of  Tripoli,  saw 
large  quantities  of  il  collected  from  plants,  of  which 
he  preserved  specimens,  and  gave  them  to  Mr. 
Brant,  British  consul  at  Erzeroum,  by  whom  they 
were  sent  to  Dr.  Lindley.  One  of  these,  yielding 
the  best  tragacanth,  proved  to  be  A.  gummifer  of 
Labillardiere.  It  was  found  by  him  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  where  be  ascertained  that  tragacanth  was 
collected  by  the  shepherds.  It  might  therefore 
have  been  conveyed  by  Ishmaelites  from  Gilead  to 
Egypt.  It  has  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  a  produce  of 
the  remote  parts  of  Syria,  is -described  by  ancient 
authors,  as  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  &c,  and  has 
always  been  highly  esteemed  as  a  gum  in  Eastern 
countries:  it  was,  therefore,  very  likely  to  be  an 
article  of  commerce   to  Egypt  in   ancient  times. 

In  Richardson's  Arabic  Dictionary  we   lind   £viu 

iiakat,  translated  as  meaning  the  best  part  of 
corn  (or  dates)  when  sifted  or  cleaned  ;  also  mi- 
kayct,  the  choicest  part  of  anything  cleaned,  but 
sometimes  also  the  refuse. — J.  l'\  R. 

NEGINIOTH,  a  woid  which  occurs  in  ihe 
titles  of  several  Psalms  [Psalms]. 

NEHEMIAH  (H>pn3,  comforted  of  Jehovah; 
Sept.  Nfffxias).  Three  persons  of  this  name  occur 
io  Scripture;  one,  the  son  of  Azbuk  |  Neh.  iii.  16), 
respecting  whom  no  more  is  known  than  that  he 
was  ruler  In  Beth-zur,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  repairing  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  ( lii.i  n-ztu|. 
Another  is  mentioned  (Ezra  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  1) 
amon.;  those  who  accompanied  ZerubuabeJ  on  the 
first  return  from  captivity.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  this  man,  though  some  writers  (see 
Carpzov,  Introd.  ad  Lib.  liib.  let.  Testamenii, 
P.  i.  .'HO,  sq.)  hold  him,  without  valid  reasons, 
»o  be  the  same  with  the  well-known  Jewish  jiatriot, 

Neb  Bill  AH,  whose  genealogy  is  unknown,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  the  SOtl  vt  Hachaliah  |  Neh.  i  1), 
and  brother  <»i  Hanani  (Neh.  vii.  2i.  Some  think 
he  wan  of  priestly  descent,  because  his  name  ap- 
jxvuk  atthe  head  of  a  list  of  pi  but- in  Neh.  x.  1-8; 
OUl   it  is  obvious,  from  Nell,  ix    3^,  that  he  stands 

there  at  a  prince,  and   not   as  a   priest  —  that   he 

heads  the  list  heeaONg    he  w.h  head  of  the  nation. 

Colgate,  in  '.I  Marc  i.  21,  calls  him  v*acerdot 
V  hut  this is-a  false  version  of  the  Greek, 

which  has  ftWACMft  Tobt  ifptTs  Nffu'iat.  and  not  6 
lfpi6t,  which  tile  Latin  Would  r  »-i  j  r  i  i  i .-.    The  Svriae 

es  with  the  Greek.     <  H\\en  with  some  proha* 
liibty  infer,  from  his  station  at  the  Persian  coartoiid 
the  high  commission  lie  received    that  he  was.  like 
Zemfiha!*!,  of  ihe  ti  ihe  of  Judah  and  of  the  h 
ii  1).   '  ,  /itt/-'  </><■  '■<■,  \ ...  p    i.  3.59). 

ifeliemioh  wis  cupbearer  in   'he  nryal 
palace    |  s|,, i.i  mi,  in  the  twentieth  yeai  ol    \it.i- 
i         mam  is,   or    111   years*  u  «  .  [  Anu- 
Iskxri],  he  learned   I  uful  and  detolate 

litioti    of    the    returned     colony    in    Jut! 

I      .   ii  led  mm   with  .  p   and   prayei till 

it  His  fail  c  wnrti  uanee 

lich 

hnlaeed  the  mon  irch  I  Me,  and 

»b^>   lo  i  ihe   rented) ,  by    •     I  '■     him, 

Willi  full   |m»w.  |    I.  |  u^.tlc-iu, 

«'i'l  !<iiHii  ot  | nrasjl,1 

il  with   i' 
»         -  i   in- III  i 

n.  !•  .   \  .1 .         ,  ,  | 

§•(   Hi,  and  remained  there  till  m.  i-3i,  being 


actively  engaged  for  twelve  years  in   pn»mc/tinf 
the  public  good  (ch.  v.  14).    The  principal  wort 
which  he  then  accomplished  was  the   rebuilding, 
or  rather  the  repairing.'  of  the  city  wall,  which  was 
done  '  in  fifty  and  two  days  '  ',  ch.  vi.  15),  notwith 
standing  many  discouragements  and  difficulties, 
caused   chiefly   by  Sanballat.   a   Moabite  of  Ho- 
ronaim,   and    Tobiah.    an   Ammonite,    who   were 
leading  men   in  the  rival  and  unfriendly  colony 
of  Samaria  (ch.  iv.  1-3).     These  men.  with   their 
allies  among  the  Arabians,  Ammonites,  and  Ash- 
dodites  (ch.  iv.7),  sought  to  hinder  the  re-fortify- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  .first  by  scoffing  at  the  attempt; 
then  by  threatening  to  attack  the  workmen — which 
Nehemiah   averted   by  'setting  a  watch   against 
them  day  and  night.'  and  aiming  the  whole  people, 
so  that  '  every  tine  with  one  of  his  hands  wrought 
in  the  work,  and  with  the  other  hand  held  a  wea- 
pon '  (ch.  iv.  7-1S);  and  finally,  when  scolfs  and 
threats  had  failed,  by  using  various  .stratagems  to 
weaken  Nehemiah a  authority,  ami  even    to   take 
his  life  (ch.  vi.  1-14).      hut  in  the  midst  of  these 
dangers    from    without,  -our    jiatriot    encountered 
troubles  and   hinderanees   fiom    his   own    people, 
arising  out  of  the  general  distress,  which  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  cruel  exactions  and  oppression  of 
their  nobles  and  rulers  (ch.  v.  l-.'i  .    These  popular 
grievances  weie  promptly  redressed  on  the  earnest 
and  solemn  rem  nstrance  or  Nehemiah,  who  had 
himself  set    a   striking  example  of  retrenchment 
and  generosity  in  his  high  Office  (ch.  v.  6  19  :.     It 
appears  also  'ch.  vi    17-19)  that  some  of  the  chief 
men  in  Jerusalem  were  at  that  time  in  conspiracy 
with  Tobiah    a_ramst    Nehemiah.      The    wall    was 
thus  built  in  •  troublous  time-'    Dan.  ix.  25)  ;  and 
its  completion  was  most  joyousl v  celebrated  by  a 
solemn    dedication    under   Nebemioh's    direction 
(ch.  xii.  27-43). 

Having  succeeded  in  fortifying  the  eitv,  our 
reformer  turned  his  attention  to  other  measures  in 
onhr  to  secure  its  good  government  and  prosperity. 
He  appointed  some  necrs-ary  officers  I  oh.  vii  .  l-.'i  ; 
also  ch.  xii.  1 1-47;.  and  excited  among  thepoople 

more  interest    and    zeal    in    religion  by  the  public 

reading  and  exposition  of  the  law  (ch,  \iii.  1-12  , 
by  the  unequalled  celebration  of  the  rV.i-t  of  . 

I»macles    ch.  \  iii.  I.'5-IS',,  -ml  l.y  t;  .      ue 

of  a  national  fast,  u  hen  the  sins  of  the  ;  eople  and 

ihe  iniquities  of  their  fathew  wen    pu   I .<  1\  and 
ii  cat  strikingly   confessed    (ch.  d   when 

al^i    a    solemn    coven, i;  i,v  all    tanks 

and  classes  •  to  walk  in  Gtnl's  Law,1  by  avoid 
intermarriages  with  ihe  heathen,   by  strictly  oh* 
serving  the  Sabbath,  and  bj  contributing  to  the 
Min|>ort   II   the  temple  service  {ch   x    .     But  the 

inhal  tl  e  city   v\  eie  as  \et    too  Ik 

lend     it    and    to    Hhine  it*  pnnpri,'\   j    and  hence 
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hut  on  either  reckoning,  without  supposing-  un- 
usual longevity,  he  might,  well  have  lived  to  be  Ne- 
hemiah's fellow-labourer  [Ezra].  These  contem- 
poraries are  alike  eminent  among  the  benefactors 
of  the  Jewish  people — alike  patriotic  and  zealous, 
though  not  uniform  in  character,  or  the  same  in 
operation.  In  the  character  of  Ezra  we  find  no 
indication  of  the  self-complacency  which  forms 
a  marked  feature  iu  that  of  Nehemiah.  The 
former,  in  accordance  with  his  priestly  calling, 
lahoured  chieliy  in  promoting  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion, but  the  latter  had  most  to  do  with  the 
general  atl'airs  of  government ;  the  one  was  in 
chaige  of  the  temple,  the  other  of  the  state. 

Nehemiah,  at  the  close  of  his  successful  admi- 
nistration, k  from  the  twentieth  year  even  to  the 
thirty  second  year  at  Artaxerxes  the  king'  (ch.  v. 
14),  returned  to  Babylon  in  the  year  B.C.  432, 
and  resumed,  as  some  think,  his  duties  as  royal 
cupbearer. 

He  returned,  however,  after  a  while,  to  Jeru- 
salem,where  his  services  became  again  requisite,  in 
consequence  of  abuses  that  had  crept  in  during  his 
absence.  His  stay  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  was 
not.  very  long  (certainly  not  above  nine  years)  ; 
'  for  after  certain  days  he  obtained  leave  of  the 
king  and   came   to  Jerusalem'   (ch.  xiii.  6,  7). 

The  phrase  'after  certain  days'  (D^D"1  *f*p?,  at 

the  end  of  days)  is  indeed  quite  vague,  and 
hence  many  take  it,  as  in  our  common  bibli- 
cal chronology,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  reckon  it  a  period  of 
about  twenty  years,  and  so  consider  the  return 
to  have  happened  about  B.C.  410  (Prideaux,  i. 
520 ;  Jahn,  Einleitung  ins  A.  Test.  ii.  288 ; 
Winer,  Real-ivorterbuch).  But  the  former  reckon- 
ing appears  too  short,  for  it  is  exceedingly  impro- 
bable that  atl'aiis  could  fall  into  such  contusion 
had  Nehemiah  been  absent  only  one  year  ;  and 
the  latter,  though  it  has  much  in  its  favour,  is  too 
long,  for  it  makes  Nehemiah  return  after  the  death 
of  the  very  king  from  whom  he  obtained  leave  to 
depart.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  died  in  B.C.  423, 
having  reigned  forty-one  years  ;  and  hence  Nehe- 
miah's return  to  Jerusalem  cannot  be  dated  later 
than  b  c.  423,  which  allows  only  nine  years  for 
his  stay  at  Babylon.  If,  then,  we  date  his  return 
about  b.c.  424,  we  at.  once  bring  it  within  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes,  and  allow  time  enough  for 
abuses  to  creep  in  during  his  absence,  or  at  least 
for  the  particular  abuse  which  is  expressly  named 
(ch.  xiu.  4-9)  as  having  actually  arisen  (Haver- 
nick,  Einleitung  ins  A.  Test.  ii.  324). 

After  his  return  to  the  government  of  Judaea, 
Nehemiah  enforced  the  separation  of  all  the 
mixed  multitude  from  Israel  (oh.  xiii.  1-3);  and 
accordingly  expelled  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  from 
the  chamber  which  the  high-priest.  Eliashib,  had 
prepared  for  him  in  the  temple  (ch.  xiii.  4-9). 
Better  arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  temple  service  (ch.  xiii.  10-14),  and 
for  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath  (ch.  xiii. 
15-22).  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  government 
was  an  effort  to  put  an  end  to  mixed  marriages, 
which  led  him  to  '  chase'  away  a  son  of  Joiada 
the  high-priest,  because  he  was  son-in-law  to  Sau- 
hallat  the  Horonite  (oh.  xiii.  23-29).  The  dura- 
tion of  this  second  administration  cannot  be  de- 
termined :  only  it  is  evidenl  thai  Joiada  was  high- 
print  during  that  period.    Now  Joiada,  according 


to  some  chronologists,  succeeded  his  father  Eli* 
shib  in  the  year  b.c.  413;  and  hence  we  may 
gather  that  Nehemiah's  second  rule  lasted  at  leas* 
ten  years,  namely,  from  b.c  424  to  413.  It  ia 
not  unlikely  that  he  remained  at  his  post  til] 
about,  the  year  b.c.  405,  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  who  is  mentioned  in 
ch.  xii.  22  [Darius].  At  this  time  Nehemiah 
would  be  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  old,  if 
we  suppose  him  (as  most  do)  to  hav.e  been  only 
between  twenty  and  thirty  when  he  first  went  to 
Jerusalem.  That  he.lived  to  be  an  old  man  is 
thus  quite  probable  from  the  sacred  history  ; 
and  this  is  expressly  declared  by  Josephus,  who 
(Antiq.  xi.  5,  b)  states  that  he  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  (  els  yijpas  CKpiKOfievos).  Of  the  place 
and  year  of  his  death  nothing  is  known. 

Besides  the  account  in  Josephus,  there  are 
some  notices  of  Nehemiah  in  the  Apocrypha. 
The  So!)  of  Sirach  (ch.  xlix.  13)  mentions  him 
with  great  honour  as  the  rebuilder  of  the  city 
walls;  and  in  2  Mace.  i.  19-36,  he  is  said  to 
have  discovered  the  holy  fire  that  had  been  con- 
cealed by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  at  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  which  is  clearly  a  mere  legend. 
In  2  Mace,  ii  13,  he  is  said  to  have  formed  a 
library,  and  collected  the  books  of  the  kings  and 
prophets,  ami  of  David  ;  and  hence  some  think  it 
probable  that  he  was  concerned  in  forming  the 
canon  of  Hebrew  Scriptures — which  is  quite 
credible    [Canon]. 

Two  titles  are  given  to  Nehemiah,  expressive 
of  his  office.  One  is  HIIQ  (ch.  xii.  26),  which 
is  translated  '  governor.'  It  is  considered  a 
Persian  word,  meaning  friend  or  assistant  of  a 
king,  and  of  the  same  origin  as  pasha,  still  used 
for  the  governor  of  a  Turkish  province.  The 
other  is  NJn&^Hnn  tirshatha,  in  ch.  viii.  9,  which 
might  also  be  translated  '  governor,"  as  it  comes 
probably  from  a  Persian  word,  meaning  severe 
or  stern,  and  hence  applicable  to  a  ruler.  But 
in  Neh.  vii.  65,  70,  this  title  denotes  not  Nehe- 
miah. but  Zerubbabel,  as  is  evident  from  Ezra 
ii.  63-70. 

The  Book  of  Nehemiah,  which  bears  the 
title  i"PDn3  ''"OH,  Nehemiah's  Woids,  was  an- 
ciently connected  with  Ezra,  as  if  it  formed  partol 
the  same  work  (Eichhorn,  Einleitung,  ii.  627) 
This  connection  is  still  indicated  by  its  first  word, 
*iV1.  'And  it  came  to  pass.'  It  arose,  doubtless, 
from  the  fact  that  Nehemiah  is  a  sort  of  continu- 
ation of  Ezra  [Ezra].  From  this  circumstance 
some  ancient  writers  were  led  to  call  this  book  the 
2nd  book  of  Ezra,  and  even  to  regard  that  learned 
scribe  as  the  author  of  it  (Carpzov,  latroductio. 
be.  p.  336).  There  can,  however,  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  it  proceeded  from  Nehemiah.  for 
its  style  and  spirit,  except  in  one  portion,  aie 
wholly  unlike  Ezra's.  Here  we  find  no  Chahtee 
documents,  as  in  Ezra,  though  we  might  expect 
some  from  ch.  ii.  7.  8,  9,  and  ch.  vi.  5;  and- 
here  also  the  writer  discovers  a  species  of  egotism 
never  manifested  by  Ezra  (Neh.  v.  14-19.  Eich- 
horn, Einleitung  ins  A.  Test.  ii.  619). 

The  canonical  character  of  Nehemiah's  <vorK  i« 
established  by  very  ancient  testimony.  It  <hould 
be  noticed,  however,  that  this  l>ook  is  not  expressly 
named  by  Melito  of  Sardis  [a.i>.  170]  in  hit 
account,  of  the  sacred  writings;  but  this  create* 
no   difficulty,   since    he   doe*   mention  Ezra,   oi 
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Ithich  Nehemiah  was  then  considered   but  a  part 
uL'ittUit/,  ii.  627 ). 

Tin-  contents  of  the  l)tH»k  have  l*-en  specified 
tbovc  ill  the  biography  of  tin'  uutlinr.  The  work 
Ban  scarcely  In'  called  a  history  (if  Nehemiah  and 
lus  timet.  It  is  rathtsc  a  collection  of  notices  of 
some  important  transactions  that  happened  during 
the  tirsl  year  of  his  government,  with  a  few  scraps 
from  his  later  history.  The  contents  appear  to 
he  arranged  in  chronological  order,  wiili  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  Of  ch.  \ii  27- 13,  where  the  ac- 
Sttunt  of  the  dedication  <»t'  the  wall  seems  out  of 
Its  proper  place:  we  might  ex]>ect  it  rather  after 
ch.  \\\.  1-1,  where  the  completion  oi'  the  wall  is 
mentioned. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  l)o.>k,  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  came  from  Nehemiah's  hand  till  near  the  close 
of  his  life  Certainly  it  conld  not  have  been  all 
written  before  the  expulsion  of  the  priest,  recorded 
in  ch.  xiii.  '23-29,  which  took  place  ahout  the 
year  u  c.   113. 

While  the  hook  as  a  whole  is  considered  to 
have  come  from  Nehemiah,  it. consists  in  part  of 
compilation.  He  donhtless  wrote  the  greater  part 
hunself,  hut  some  portions  he  evidently  took  from 
other  works.  It  is  allowed  hy  all  that  he  is,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  the  author  of  the  narrative 
from  ch.  i.  to  ch.  vii.  5  (Haverniuk,  Einleitung, 
ii.  304).  The  account  in  ch.  vii.  6-73  is  avow- 
edly compiled,  for  he  says  in  ver.  5,  'I  found  a 
register,'  &c.  This  register  we  actually  find  also 
in  Ezra  ii.  1-70:  hence  it  might  he  thought  that 
our  author  horrowed  this  part  from  Ezra;  hut  it 
is  more  likely  that  they  both  copied  from  public 
documents,  such  as  'the  book  of  the  chronicles' 
(D^n  Han),  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  23.  Had 
Nehemiah  taken  his  list  from  Ezra,  we  might 
expect  agreement,  if  not  identity,  in  the  contents; 
whereas  the  two  registers  present  an  amazing 
number  of  palpable  discrepancies,  which  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  that 
they  were  taken  from  public  records  that  were 
discordant.  It  is,  however,  barely  possible  that 
the  discrepancies  arose  from  the  errors  of  tran- 
scribers. 

Chapters  viii.-x.  were  probably  not  written  by 
\ehemiah,  since  the  narrative  respecting  him  is  in 
the  third  person  (ch.  viii.  9  ;  x.  I),  and  not  in  the 
first,  as  usual  (ch.  ii.  9-20).  Havernick,  indeed, 
(Einleitung,  ii.  305-308)  makes  it  appear,  from 
the  contents  and  style,  that  Ezra  was  the-  writer 
of  this  portion.  The  remaining  chapters  (xi.-xiii.) 
also  exhibit  some  marks  of  compilation  (ch.  xii. 
26,  47 I ;  but  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  clear 
proofs  of  Nehemiah's  own  authorship  in  ch.  xii. 
27-43,  and  in  ch.  xiii.  6-31 ;  and  hence  Haver- 
nick  thinks  he  wrote  the  whole  except  ch.  xii. 
1-26,  which  he  took  from  'the  book  of  the  chro- 
nicles," mentioned  in  ver.  23  (Einleitung,  ii.  315- 
319). 

The  mention  of  Jaddua  as  a  high-priest,  in 
ch.  xii.  11,  22,  has  occasioned  much  perplexity. 
This  Jaddua  appears  to  have  been  in  office  in 
B.c.  332,  when  Alexander  the  Great  came  to 
Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  8)  :  how  then  could 
he  be  named  by  Nehemiah  ?  The  common,  and 
perhaps  the  readiest,  escape  from  this  difficulty 
is  to  regard  the  naming  of  Jaddua  as  an  addition 
by  a  later  hand.  Yet  it  is  just  credible  that 
Nehemiah  wrote  it,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  he 
lived  to.be  an  old  man,  so  as  possibly  to  see  the 


year  h.c.  370;  and  if  we  further  supple  that 
Jaddna  had  at  that  time  entered  on  his  office,  so 
that  he  tilled  it  for  ahout  foitv  wars,  /.  e.  till 
B.C.  332.  In  Mbporf  of  this  conjecture,  see  espe- 
cially Il.iveinick's   LinlritiDi,/,  ii.  920  321. 

The  axegtttioal  helps  R*  the  explanation  of  this 
book  aie  clnelly,  Poli  Si/nnjKsi.s ;  .Jo.  Clerici 
Qomm.  in  Lib.  Histuricos  l\  '/'.,  Arnst.  1708; 
Matirer.  Cotmncnt.  Crit.  (iranimat.  in  V.  7'.,  vol.i. 
Lips.  1833;  Strigelii  Scholia  in  Xchrm.,  Lips. 
1575;  and  Ramhach,  stnnotationes  in  Lib)  ton 
Ne/amicp. —  B.  1). 

NkHILOTH,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  title 
of  the  tilth  Psalm    [Psalms]. 

NEHLSIITA  (NTTyTU,  brass;  Sept.  NeVfla), 
the  mother  of  king  Jehoiaehin  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8). 

NER  ("13,  a  light;  Sept.  Nrfp),  grandfather  of 
king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50.  51 ;'  xxvi.  5;  1  Chron. 
viii.  33). 

NERD  or  Nard  j7T9)  's  mentioned  in  three 
places  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  by  Mark  and 
John  in  the  New  Testament,  under  the  name  of 
vapfios.  Both  are  translated  in  the  Authorized 
Version  by  t\ie  word  spikenard,  which  indicates 
a  far-famed  perfume  of  the  East,  that  has  often 
engaged  the  attention  of  critics,  but  the  plant 
which  yields  it  has  only  been  ascertained  in  very 
recent  times.     That  the  nerd  of  Scripture  wae  a 


433.     [Nardostachys  Jatamansi.] 

perfume  is  evident  from  the  passages  in  which  it 
occurs.  Cant.  i.  12  :  '  While  the  king  sitteth  at 
his  table,  my  spikenard  (nard)  sendeth  forth 
the  smell  thereof."  So  in  Cant.  iv.  14  :  'Spike- 
nard and  saffron,  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with 
all  trees  of  frankincense,  myrrh  and  aloes,  with 
all   the   chief    spices.'     Here    we    find    it    meu 
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lioned  along  with  many  of  the  most  valued  aro- 
matics  which  were  known  to  (lie  ancients,  and  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  saffron, 
must  have  been  obtained  by  foreign  commerce 
from  distant  countries,  as  Persia,  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  Ceylon,  the  north-west  and  the  south-east 
of  India,  and  in  the  present  instance  even  from 
the  remote  Himalayan  mountains.  Such  sub- 
stances must  necessarily  have  been  costly  when 
the  means  of  communication  were  defective,  and 
the  gains  of  the  successful  merchant  propor- 
tionally great.  That  the  nard  or  nardus  was  of 
great  value  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament 
(Mark  xiv.  3).  When  our  Saviour  sat  at  meat 
in  Bethany,  '  there  came  a  woman  having  an 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  of  (vdpSov)  spikenard 
very  precious ;  and  she  brake  the  box,  and  poured 
it  on  his  head.1  So  in  John  xii.  3  :  *  Then  took 
Mary  a  p  iund  of  ointment  of  spikenard  (ixvpov 
vdpSov),  very  costly,  and  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair;  and  the 
house  was  (illed  wilh  the  odour  of  the  ointment.' 
On  this  Judas,  who  afterwards  betrayed  our 
Saviour,  said  (ver.  5),  'Why  was  not.  this  oint- 
ment sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to 
the  rjQor?' 

Before  proceeding  to  identify  the  plant  yielding 
nard,  we  may  refer  to  the  knowledge  which  the 
ancients  had  of  this  ointment.  Horace,  at  a 
period  nearly  contemporary,  'promises  to  Virgil 
a  whole  cadus  (about  thirty-six  quarts)  of  wine, 
for  a  small  onyx-box  full  of  spikenard'  (  Rosen - 
m  tiller,  p.  168), 

Nardo  vina  mevebere. 

Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum. 

The  composition  of  this  ointment  is  given  by 
Dioscoiides.  in  lib.  i.  c.  77,  trepl  vapZivov  /xvpou, 
where  it  is  described  as  being  made  with  nut  oil, 
and  having  as  ingredients  malabathrum.  schoenus, 
costus,  amomum,  nardus,  myrrha,  and  balsa- 
mum  ;  that  is.  almost  all  the  most  valued  per- 
fumes of  antiquity. 


43'.     [Spikenard  from  a  druggist's  iti  London.] 

Tl»*  nard,  vdphos,  was  known  in  very  early 
times,  and  is  noticed  by  Theophrastus.  and  by 
Hi»i  ^crates.     Dioscorides,  indeed,  descri lies  three 
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kinds  of  naid.  Of  the  first,  called  vdpBos  Cnar 
dos)  simply,  there  were  two  varieties,  the  one 
Syrian,  the  other  Indian.  The  former  is  so 
called,  not  because  it  is  produced  in  Syria,  but 
because  the  mountains  in  which  it  is  produced 
extend  on  one  side  towards  Syria,  and  on  the 
other  towards  India.  This  may  refer  to  the 
Hindoo  Khoosh,  and  to  the  extensive  signification 
of  tiie  name  Syria  in  ancient  times,  or  to  so  many 
Indian  products  finding  their  way  in  those  ages 
into  Europe  across  Syria.  These  were  brought 
there  either  by  the  caravan  route  from  north-west 
India,  or  up  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Euphrates. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  passages  quoted,  that  nard 
could  not  have  been  a  produce  of  Syria,  or  its 
value  would  not.  have  been  so  great  either  among  the 
Romans  or  the  Jews.  The  other  variety  is  called 
Gaugitis,  from  the  Ganges,  being  found  on  a 
mountain  round  which  it  flows.  It  is  described 
as  having  many  spikes  from  one  root.  Hence  it,  no 
doubt,  came  to  be  called  vaphoaraxvs ;  and  from 
the  word  stachys  being  rendered  by  the  word 
spike,  it  has  been  translated  spikenard.  The 
second  kind  is  by  Dioscorides,  called*  Celtic 
Nard  (udpSos  /ceA/nK^),  and  the  third  kind  moun- 
tain nard  (vdpSos  dpeirf)).  If  we  consult  the 
authors  subsequent  to  Dioscorides,  as  Galen, 
Pliny,  Or  i  basins,  Otitis,  and  Paulus  yEgineta, 
we  shall  easily  be  able  to  trace  these  different 
kinds  to  the  time  of  the  Arabs.  As  the  author 
of  this  article  has  already  said  (v.  infra),  on 
consulting  Avicenna,  we  are  referred  from  nar- 
den  to  sunbul.  pronounced  sumbul,  and  in  the 
Latin  translation  from  nardum  to  s])ica,  under 
which  the  Roman,  the  mountain,  the  Indian, 
and  Syrian  kinds  are  mentioned.  So  in  Per- 
sian works  on  Materia  Medica,  chiefly  trans- 
lations from  the  Arabic,  we  have  the  different 
kinds  of  sunbul  mentioned;  as — 1.  Sunbul 
hindee.  2.  Sunbul  roomie,  called  also  sitnbul 
iikletee  and  nard  en  ukletee,  evidently  tire  above 
Celtic  nard,  said  also  to  be  called  sunbul 
italion,  that  is,  the  nard  which  grows  in  Italy. 
3.  Sunbul  jibullee,  or  mountain  nard.  The  first, 
however,  is-  the  only  one  with  which  we  are  at 
present  concerned.  The  synonymes  given  to  it  in 
these  Persian  works  are. — Arabic,  sunbul  al  teeb, 
or  fragrant  nard  ;  Greek,  narden  ;  Latin,  nai-~ 
doom  ;  and  Hindee,  balchur  and  jatamunsee. 

Sir  William  Jones  (Asiat.  Res.  ii.  4  U>,  8vo.j 
was  the  first  to  ascertain  that  the  above  Hindee 
and  Sanscrit  synonymes  referred  to  the  true  spike- 
nard, and  that  the  Arabs  described  it  as  being 
like  the  tail  of  an  ermine.  The  next  step  was 
of  course  to  attempt  to  get  the  plant  which  pro- 
duced the  drug.  This  he  was  not  successful  in 
doing,  because  he  had  not  access  to  the  Hima- 
layan mountains,  and  a  wrong  plant  was  se'.t 
him,  which  is  that  figured  and  described  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh  (Asiat.  Res.  iv.  97,  438).  The  author 
of  this  article,  when  in  charge  of  the  East  India 
Company's  botanic  garden  at  Seharun|iore,  in 
30°  of  N.  latitude,  about  3<)  miles  from  the  foot 
of  the  Himalayan  mountains,  being  favourably 
situated  for  the  purjiose,  made  inquiries  on  the 
suhject.  He  there  learnt  that  Jatamansi.  better 
known  in  India  by  the  name  balchur,  was  yearly 
brought  down  in  considerable  quantities,  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  to  the  plains  of  India,  from 
such  mountains  as  Shalma,  Kedar  Kanta.  and 
others,  at  the  foot  of  which   flow  the  Ganges  and 
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fvtmna  rivers.  Hating  obtained  some  of  the 
hv*\\  brought  down  100  s,  lie  planted  them,  both  ID. 
the  l>.  ir.ini,-  garden  ci  Sehnronporeand  in  a  nursery 
it    Iftrasooree,  in  tlie   Himalaya,  attached  to  the 

garden.  The  plants  product*!  an  figured  in  Ins 
Jilus'rations  of  Himalayan  Botany,  t.  51,  and 
a  reduced  figure  is  given  in  t!ie  accompanying 
wood-cut  (No.  133).  Tlie  plant  produced  was 
found  to  belong  to  tlie  natural  family,  of  Vale- 
rianem,  and  has  been  named  uardoutachy*  jata- 
mansi  by  l)e  ( 'andolle,  and  Connelly  patrinici 
tatO/hansi,  by  Mr.  Dow,  from  plants  sent  home 
by  Dr.  Wallich  from.Gossamtham,  a  mountain 
of  Nepal  {Penny  Cyclopaedia^  art  Spikenard  ; 
anil  Kuyle.  lllust.  Hiatal.  Botany,  p.  212). 

Hence  there  can  be' no  doubt  that  the  jata- 
mansi  of  the  Hindoos  is  the  sanbid  hindee  of 
the  Arabs,  which  they  c.unpare  to  the  tail  of  an 
ermine.  This  would  almost  be  sufficient  to  iden- 
tity the  drug  :  the  appearance  to  which  it  refers 
may  be  seen  even  in  the  wood-cut  (431,  fig.  1),  but 
very  conspicuously  in  the  specimens  of  the  drug 
which  the  author  has  deposited  in  the  Museum  of 
Materia  Medica  in  King's  College.  This  is  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  woody  fibres  of  tlie 
leaf  and  its  footstalk  not  being  decomposed  in 
the  cold  and  comparatively  dry  climate  where 
rhey  are  produced,  but  remain  and  form  a  pro- 
tection to  the  plant  from  the  severity  of  the  cold. 
There  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  Arabs  refer 
to  the  descriptions  of  Dioscorides,  and  both  they, 
and  the  Christian  physicians  who  assisted  them  in 
making  translations,  had  ampleopportunities,  from 
their  profession  and  their  local  situation,  of  becom- 
ing well  acquainted  with  things  as  well  as  words. 
There  is  as  little  reason  to  doubt  that- the  vdpSos 
of  Dioscorides  is  that  of  the  other  Greek  authors, 
and  this  will  carry  us  into  ancient  'times.  As 
many  Indian  products  found  their  way  into  Egypt 
md  Palestine,  and  are  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
indeed  in  the  very  passage  with  nard  we  have 
calamus,  cinnamon,  and  aloes  (ahalim),  there  is 
no  reason  why  spikenard  from  the  Himalayas 
could  not  as  easily  have  been  procured  The 
Duly  difficulty  appears  to  arise  from  the  term 
fdpSos  having  occasionally  been  used  in  a  ge- 
neral sense,  and  therefore  there  is  sometimes  con- 
fusion between  the  nard  and  the  sweet  cane 
[Kaneh  bosbiiT,  another  Indian  product.  Some 
difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  fra- 
grance of  the  jatamansi :  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  it  continues  to  be  highly  esteemed  in 
Eastern  countries  in  the  present  day,  where  fra- 
grant essences  are  still  procured  from  it,  as  the 
unguentum  nardinum  was  of  old. — J.  F.  R. 

NERGAL  (^"0  ;  .Sept.  'EpycK),  an  idol  of 
the  Cuthites  (2  Kings  xvii.  30).  The  Rabbinical 
commentators  believe  that  this  idol  was  in  the 
form  of  a  cock  ;  founding  their  not  very  happy 
conjecture  apparently  upou   the   fact  that   in   the 

Talmud  the  similar  word,  ?U3*in  tarnegol,  means 
acock.  The  more  measured  researches  of  Nor- 
beig,  Gesenius,  and  other  inquirers  into  the 
astroiatry  of  the  Assyrians   and  Chaldaeans,   lead 

to  the  conclusion  that  ?3*U  is  the  same  as  the 
Zabian  vwi-^,  which  was  the  name  for  the  planet 

Mars.  This  name  of  the  planet,  both  among  the 
Zalians  and  Arabians,  means  ill-luck,  misfortune ; 
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and  it  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  mythology 
of  the  Wetf  to  make  it  the  symbol  of  bloodshed 
and  war.  Among  the  people  (irjsl  named,  the 
planet  -Mars  was  tvpilied  under  the  ligure  of  a 
man  holding  ill  one  hand  a  drawn  swoid,  ai.d  in 
the  other  a  human  head  just  cut  off;  and  his  gar- 
ments were  also  red,  which,  as  uell  as  the  other 
ideas  attached  to  this  idol,  were  no  doubt  founded 
on  the  reddish  hue  which  the  body  of  the  planet 
presents  to  the  eye.  Among  the  southern  Arabs 
his  temple  was  painted  red  ;  and  they  offered  to 
him  garments  stained  with  blood,  and  also  a  war- 
rior (probably  a  prisoner),  u  ho  was  cast  into  a  pool. 
It  is  related  of  the  khalif  Hakeem  that  in  the 
last  night  of  his  life,  as  he  observed  the  stars, 
and  saw  the  planet  Mars  rise  above  the  horizon, 
he  murmured  between  his  lips,  '  Dost  thou  ascend, 
thou  accursed  shedder  of  blood  ?  then  is  my  hour 
come;'  and  at  that  moment  the  assassins  sprang 
upon  him  from  their  hiding-place  (^Mohammed 
Abu  Taleb,  ap.  Norberg,  Ouomast.  p.  1 1)5  ;  Bar- 
Hebtrrits.  p.  220).  Von  Bohlen  would  rather 
derive  the  name  from  the  Sanscrit  Xrigal,  'man* 
devourer,"  spoken  of  a  fit  ice  warrior,  and  corre- 
sponding to  Merodach  (Gesenius,  Thesaitr.  p.  913, 
and  Comment,  zu  Jesa,  ii.  p.  314j. 

NERGAL-SHAREZER  OJRjH^ft!  I  Pen. 

Nergal,  prince  of  fire;  Sept.  Nepi-yAxr<rdp).  1.  A 
military  chieltaiu  under  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer. 
xxxix.  3).  2.  The  chief  of  the  magi  (Rab-mag) 
under  the  same  king,  and  present  in  the  same 
expedition  (Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13). 

NESER.     [Eagle.] 

NET.  There  are  in  Scripture  several  words 
denoting  diffeient  kinds  of  nets,  and  this,  with  the 
frequency  of  images  derived  from  them,  shows  that 
nets  were  much  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  for 
fishing,  hunting,  and  fowling.  Indeed,  for  the  two 
latter  purposes,  nets  were  formerly  used  to  an  extent 
of  which  now,  since  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  a 
notion  can  scarcely  be  formed*  1.  D1H  chcrem. 
which  denotes  a  net  for  either  fishing  or  fowling. 
It  is  derived  from  a  word  signifying  'to  shut  up;* 
and  the  idea  is,  therefore,  founded  onjts  shutting 
in  the  prey.  It  occurs  in  Hab.  i.  16,  17;  Ezek. 
xxvi.  5,  11;  xlvii.  10;  Zecii.  xiv.  11,  &c.  In 
Eccles.  vii.  26,  it  is  applied  by  an  apt  metaphor 
to  female  entanglements.  2.  "IDSD  tnikinor  or 
machmor,  which  occurs  only  in  Ps.  cxli.  10,  Isa. 
Ii.  20,  where  it  denotes  a  hunter's  net ;  hut  a 
longer  word,  from  the  same  source,  fi*"ID2£  mi'c- 
moreth,  denotes  the  net  of  fishermen  in  the  only 
passages  in  which  it  is  found  (Isa.  xix.  8  ;  Hab. 
i.  15,  16).  In  these  cases  we  find,  by  facing  the 
words  to  their  source,  that  the  idea  is  founded 
upon  the  plaiting,  braiding,  or  interweaving  of  the 
net-work.  3.  T]22W  sebaka,  which  designates  an 
actual  hunting  net  in  Job  xviii.  6;  but  elsewhere 
it  is  applied  to  net-work  or  lattice-work,  especially 
around  the  capitals  of  columns  (1  Kings  vii.  18, 
20,  41,  42;  2  Kings  xxvi.  :7;  2  Chron.  iv.  12, 
13;  Jer.  lii.22,  23);  and  also  before  a  window  or 
l>alcony  (2  Kings  i.  2).  In  the  New  Testament  nc 
other  net  than  that  for  fishing  alone  is  mentioned. 
Thewoid  which  describes  it  (SLktvov)  is  usually 
confined  to  fishing  nets  by  classical  writers,  al- 
though sometimes  applied  to  the  nets  of  hunters 
Another  word  to  describe  a  net,  d/x<pi^\7)arpoift 
occurs  in   Matt.    iv.  18;   Mark  i.  lu,  which,   like 
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ckerem  above,  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  enfolding 
or  shutting  in  the  prey. 

We  have  no  positive  information  concerning 
the  nets  of  the  Hebrews,  and  can  only  suppose 
that  they  were  not  materially  different  from  those 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  concerning  which  we 
now  possess  very  good  information.  Indeed,  the 
nets  of  Egypt,  the  fishers  who  used  them,  and  the 
rish  caught  t,y  them,  are  more  than  once  mentioned, 
in  Scripture  (Isa  xix.  8).  The  usual  fishing-  net 
among  this  people  was  of  a  long  form,  like  the 
common  drag-net,  with  wooden  floats  on  the  upper, 
and  leads  on  the  lower  side.  It  was  sometimes  let 
down  from  a  boat,  hut  those  who  pulled  it  usually 
stood  on  the  shore,  and  landed  the  fish  on  a 
shelving  bank.     This   mode,    however,  was  more 
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adapted  to  river  than  to  lake  fishing;  and  hence, 
in  all  the  detailed  examples  of  Hshiug  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  net  is  cast  from  and  drawn  into 
boats,  excepting  in  one  case  where,  the  draft 
being  too  great  to  take  into  the  boat,  the.fisheis 
dragged  the  net.  after  their  boats  to  the  shore  (John 
xxi.  6,  8).  Sometimes  use  was  made  of  a  smaller 
net  for  catching  fish  in  shallow  water,  furnished 
with  a  pole  on  either  side,  to  which  it  was  attached  ; 
and  the  fisherman,  holding  one  of  the  poles  in 
either  hand,  thrust  it  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  awaited  the  moment  when  a  shoal  of 
fish  passed  over  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  fishermen  in 
the  boat,  excepting  the  mastery  No.  435),  are  almost 
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naked,  as  are  also  those  who  have  occasion  to 
wade  in  the  water  in  hauling  the  net  to  the  shore 
(No.  436).  Such  seems  also  to  have  been  the  prac- 
tice among  his  Hebrew  fishermen  ;  for  Peter, 
when  he  left  trie  boat  to  hasten  on  shore  to  his 
risen  Lord,  '  girt  his  tisher's  coat  unto  him,  for  he 
was  naked'  (John  xxi.  7);  although,  in  this  case, 
the  word  'naked'  must  be  understood  with  some 
latitude  [Nakku]. 

Nets  were  also  used  in  taking  birds,  to  an  ex- 
tent of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  an  adequate 
conception.  A  clap  net  was  usually  employed. 
This  was  of  different  kinds,  that  shown  in  the 
cut  (No.  438),  being  the  most  common.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  sides  or  frames,  over  which  the  net 
woik   was  spread;    at    one  end  was  a  short  net, 


which  they  fastened  to  a  bush,  or  a  cluster  of 
reeds,  and  at  the  other  was  one  of  considerable 
length,  which,  as  soon  as  the  birds  weie  seen  feed- 
ing in  the  area  within,  was  pulled  by  the  fowlers, 
causing  the  instantaneous  collapse  of  the  two 
sides  (No.  437).  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  (Ancient 
Egyptians,  iii.  45)  says  the  nets  are  very  similar 
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to  those  used  in  Europe  at  the  present  day,  but 
probably  larger,  an;l  requiring  a  greater  number 
of  persons  to  manage  them,  than  our  own  ;  which, 
however,  may  be  ascribed  to  an  imperfection  in 
the  contrivance  for  closing  them. 

In  hunting,  a  space  of  considerable  size  was 
sometimes  enclosed  with  nets,  into  which  the 
animals  were  driven  by  beaters.  The  spots  thus 
enclosed  were  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water 
brooks  to  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing 
in  the  morning  and  evening  ;  and  having  awaited 
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the  time  when  they  went  to  drink,  the  hunters 
disposed  their  nets,  occupied  proper  positions  for 
observing  them  unseen,  and  gradually  closed  in 
upon  them.  The  usages  of  the  Egyptians,  and, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  other  Oriental 
nations,  in  this  respect,  correspond  with  the  in- 
timations  of  Julius  Pollux  (Onomast.  v.  4),  who 
states  that  two  kinds  of  nets  were  employed  in 
this  mode  of  hunting.  One,  a  long  net,  called 
by  the  Greeks  St'/crus,  was  furnished  with  several 
ropes,  and  was  supported  on  forked  poles,  varying 
in  length  to  correspond  with  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground  over  which  it  extended.  The  otners 
were  smaller  net?,  called  ivoSia.  for  stopping  gaps. 
These  practices  are  obviously  alluded  to  in  such 
passages  as  Job  xix.  6  ;  Ps.  cxl.  5;  Isa.  li.  20. 

NETER  pn:)  ;  Sept.  and  Symmachus,j//rpoV, 
Vulg.  nitrum  ;  English  version  '  nitre")  occurs  ".«• 
Prov.  xxv.  20 ;  Jer.  ii.  22;  where  the  substance  in 
question  is  described  as  effervescing  with  vinegar, 
and  as  being  used  in  washing;  neither  of  which 
particulars  applies  to  what  is  now,  by  a  misappro- 
priation of  this  ancient  name,  called  '  nitre,"  and 
which  in  modern  usage  means  the  saltpetre  of 
commerce,  but  they  both  apply  to  the  natron,  o» 
true  nitrum  of  the  ancients.  The  similarity  of 
the  names  which  is  observable  in  this  case  m 
considered  by  Gesenius  of  great  weight  in  a  pro- 
duction of  the  East,  the  name  of  which  usually 
]>assed  with  the  article  itself  into  Greece.  Both 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  describe  natron  by  the 
words  given  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate;  Jerome, 
in  his  note  on  Prov.  xxv.  20,  considers  this  to  b» 
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•In*  substance  intended.  Nation,  though  found 
■  many  parts  of  llif  East,  has  ever  been  one 
t»f  the  distinguishing  natural  productions  of 
v  vpt.  Straho  mentions  two  places  in  that. 
rountry,  beyond  Mo  nemphis,  where  it  was  found 
:n  great  abuuda  ice,  and  bays  tWl  tliosi'  districts 

were  in  consequence  called    the   nitride,   i s 

or  provinces  (lieog.  xvii.  p.  1139,  Oxon.  1807,, 
to  which  Pliny  refers  by  the  name  Nitidis  (Hist. 
Siit.  v.  9),  «iiid  describes  the  natural  and  ma- 
nufactured nitriun  of  Egypt  (xxxi.  10).  This 
substance  according  to  Herodotus,  was  used 
by  the  Egyptians  in  the  process  of  embalm- 
iug  (ii.  70,  77).  The  jiinc ipal  natron  lakes 
now  found  in  Egypt,  six  in  number,  are  situate 
n  a  barren  valley  about  thirty  miles  westward 
if  the  Delta,  where  it  hoth  (loafs  as  a  whitish 
scum  upon  the  water,  and  is  found  deposited  at 
the  hottom  in  a  thick  incrustation,  after  the  water 
is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  summer.  It  is  a 
natural  mineral  alkali,  composed  of  the  car- 
bonate, sulphate,  and  muriate  of  soda,  derived 
from  the  soil  of  that  region.      Forskal  says  thai  it 

i.s  known   by  the  name  ^t«  Jai  atrun,  or      .4  JaJ 

natrun,  that  it  effervesces  with  vinegar,  and  is 
used  as  soap  in  washing  linen,  and  hy  the  hakers 
as  yeast,  anil  in  cookery' to  assist  in  boiling  meat, 
&c.  [Flora  Aiyyptiaco-Arabica,  Hauniae,  1775. 
pj>.  45,  40).  Combined  with  oil  it  makes  a  harder 
hikI  firmer  soap  than  the  vegetable  alkali  [lio- 
uith].  The  application  of  the  name  nitre  to 
saltpetre  seems  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
knowledge  of  natron,  the  true  nitre,  was  lost  for 
many  centuries  in  this  country,  till  revived  by  the 
Hon.  It.  Boyle,  who  says  he  'had  had  some  of  it 
brought  to  him  from  Egypt'  (Memoirs  for  a 
History  of  Mineral  Waters,  Lond  1681-5,  p.  80). 
See  an  inteiesfing  paper  in  which  this  is  stated,  in 
the  Philoso})hical  'transactions,  abridged.  1809, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  210,  &rc. ;  and  for  a  full  description  of 
the  modern  merchandise,  uses,  &c,  of  the  natron 
)f  Egypt,  see  'Jonini's  Travels,  Paris,  vol.  i.  ch. 
xix. ;  Andieussi's  Memoire  sur  la  Valleedes  Lacs 
de  Natron  Decade  L/yptienne,  No.  iv.,  vol.  ii.; 
Beckmr.n'Vs  Beytrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Lrfin- 
dungen\  th.  iv.  p.  15,  ft'.;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  De 
Nitro  Jlcbra'or.  in  Comment.  Societ.  Regal. 
Pra'hrt.  pt.  i.  p.  160;  and  Supplem.  ad  Lex. 
Helraic.  p.  1701 ;  Shaw's  Travels,  2nded.  p  470. 

J.  F.  D. 

NETHINIM  (D^n?  ;  Sept.  NaGi?//*)".  This 
w.me,  which  means  '  the  given  '  or  '  the  devoted,' 
ivs  applied  to  the  servants  of  the  temple,  or  temple 
laves,  who  were  under  the  Levites  in  the  ministiy 
»f  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  Gesenius  (Jewish 
Antiq.,  p.  289)  is  wrong  in  alleging  that  there  is 
io  trace  of  (he  name  till  the  time  of  David.  On 
.he  contrary,  it  was  attached  in  the  first,  instance 
.o  the  Levites  themselves.  Thus  God  says,  '  I  have 
1%ven  the  Levites  as  a  gift  (Heb.  nethinim)  to 
Aaron  and  to  his  sons  fiom  among  the  children 
)f  Israel,  to  do  the  service  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation'  (Num. 
viii.  19).  This,  jo  fact,  explains  the  origin  of 
the  name.  The  term  '  Levites,'  however,  was  at 
first  sufficiently  distinctive  as  a  title;  but.  when 
•ui ordinate  helpers  were  eventually  given  to  these, 
me  lat.'er  tock  the  name  of  Nethinim.  The  first 
torvnntg    whom    the    Levites    obtained    we.e    the 
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Gibeonites,  on  whom  devolved  ihe  very  laboriout 
services  of  fetching  water  and  collecting  wood 
(Josh,  ix.  3-27).  The  number  of  such  servants 
appears  to  have  been  increased  by  David  ;  and  it 
seems  to  nave  been  then,  when  these  servants  ceased 
to  be  wholly  Giheondies,  that  Nethinim  came 
into  use  as  a  proper  name  for  the  whole  class  (Ezra 
viii.  20).  From  that  time  forward,  they  appear 
to  have  been  no  longer  regarded  or  treated  as 
slaves,  but  as  the  lowest  order  of  the  .servants  of  the 
sanctuary;  who,  although  in  their  origin  foreigners 
and  heathen,  had  doubtless  embraced  the  Jewish 
religion.  These  did  not  all  forget  their  relation- 
ship to  the  sanctuary  during  the  Captivity.  Some 
of  them  returned  to  their  duties  under  the  decree 
of  Cyrus, and  were  placed  in  cities  with  the.  In- 
vites (Neh.  xi.  3;  Ezra  ii.  70;  1  Chron.  ix.  27. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  many  of  them 
would  return  to  this  humble  station  in  Palestine, 
but  220  accompanied  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  20),  and 
392  Zerubbabel  (ii.  5-S).  The  voluntary  de- 
votedness  which  was  thus  manifested  by  these 
persons  considerably  raised  the  station  of  the 
Nethinim,  which  was  thenceforth  regarded  rather 
as  honourable  than  degrading,  Their  number 
was,  however,  insufficient  for  the  service  of  the 
temple;  whence,  as  Joseph  us  tells  us  (De  Bell, 
dud.  ii.  17,  6),  a  festival,  called  Eu\o<popia, 
Xylophoria,  was  established,  in  which  the  people, 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  were  obliged  to  bring  a 
certain  quantify  of  wood  to  the  temple  for  the  use 
of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

NETOPHAH  (Heb?  ;  Sept.  Nerox/xT),  a  place 
not  far  from  Bethlehem  in*  Jutteea  (Ezra  ii.  22; 
Neh.  vii.  2b").  Hence  the  Gentile  name  Netophite 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  28,  29;   2  Kings  xxv.  23). 

NETTLE  [Thorn]. 

NETZ.      [Hawk] 

NEW  MOON  [Festivals  ;  Moon]. 

NEW  YEAR  [YkauI. 

NIBHAZ  (TrQ3  ;  Sept.  'EpKatfp),  an  idol  of 
the  Avites  (2  Kings  xvii.  31).  The  Jewish  inter- 
preters, knowing  nothing  of  'his  idol,  sought  to 
deduce  some  idea  of  it  from  the  etymology  of  the 
name.  Deriving  it  from  i"Q3.  'to  bark,'  they 
have  assigned  the  idol  the  figure  of  a  dog;  although 
there  are  no  traces  of  any  idol  of  this  figure  wor- 
shipped in  ancient  Syria.    In  theZabian  books  the 

corresponding   name,    L.25^,   is   that  of  an  evil 

demon,  who  sits  on  a  throne  upon  the  eartn,  while 
his  feet  rest  on  the  bottom  of  Tartarus;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  should  lie  identified  with 
the  Avite  Nibhaz.  Iken,  Dissert,  de  Idola  j\'  ibchaz, 
171'*;  Noiberg,  Onomast.  Cod.  Nasar. ;  Gese"' 
Thesaur.  in  11133. 

N I  CO  DEM  US  (KikSStiijios),  a  Pharisee  and 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  was  impressed  bv 
what  he  had  heard  concerning  Jesus  ;  but  being 
unwilling,  on  account  of  his  station,  to  commit 
himself  without  greater  surety  than  he  possessed, 
repaired  by  night,  to.  the  house  in  which  Christ 
dwelt,  and  held  with  him  that  important  discourse 
which  occupies  the  third  chapter  of  Johns 
Gospel*  The  effect  which  was  then  produced 
upon  his  mind  may  he  collected  from  the  fact 
that  subsequently,  at  one  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Venerable  body  to  which  he  belonged,  he  ven- 
tured to  let  fall  a  fe.v  words  in   favour  of  J*>sus» 
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whose  proceedings  W9i^  ti.en  in  question  (John 
vii.  5\l) ;  and  that  lie  took  part  with  liis  col- 
league, Joseph  of  Arimathea,  in  rendering  the  last 
honours  to  the  body  of  the  crucified  Redeemer 
(John  xix.  30).  Nothing  further  is  known  of  Nico- 
demus from  Scripture.  Tradition,  however,  adds 
that  after  he  had  thus  openly  declared  himself  a  fol- 
lower of  JesiH,  and  had  been  baptised  by  Peter,  he 
was  displaced  from  his  office,  and  expelled  from 
Jerusalem  (Phot.  Cod  p.  171).  It  is  added  that 
he  found  refuge  in  a  country  house  of  his  cousin 
Gamaliel,  and  remained  there  till  his  death. 
Modern  writers  have  been  disposed  to  identify 
Nicodemus  with  a  rich  and  pious  person  of  the 
same  name  (but  also  called  Bonai),  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud,  whose  family  eventually  sank 
into  great  poverty  (Otho.  Lex.  Habbin.,  p.  459). 
All  this  is,  however,  very  uncertain,  and  what  is 
stated  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  is 
unsafe,  and  in  some  puts  manifestly  untrue.  Too 
strong  an  appreciation  of  the  world's  good  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  the  failing  of  Nicodemus, 
although  Niemeyer  (C/tara/ct.  i.  113)  has  lately 
made  a  strong  effort  to  clear  him  from  this  impu- 
tation. We  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  what 
he  ventured  to  say  in  the  Sanhedrim;  for  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  easily  put  down,  and  did 
not  come  forward  with  any  bold  avowal  of  his 
belief.  Winer  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
although  he  took  part  in  the  sepulchral  rites  of 
Jesus,  lie  did  not  join  Joseph  in  his  application  to 
Pilate  for  the  body  of  his  crucified  Lord ;  and 
justly  remarks  that  such  characters  usually  re- 
quire a  strong  external  impulse  to  bring  them 
b  tldly  forward,  which  impulse  was  probably  in 
tii  is  case  suppled  by  the -resurrection  of  Jesus. 

NICOLAITANS  (NiKoKairai).  This  word 
occurs  twice  in  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  ii.  6, 
15).  In  the  firmer  passage  the  conduct  of  the 
Nicolaitans,  ra  Zpya  ruv  NiKoAa'iToov,  is  con- 
demned ;  in  the  latter,  the  angel  of  the  church  in 
Pergamus  is  censured  because  certain  members 
of  his  church  held  their  doctrine,  Tr\v  diduxvv  t&v 
NiKoXaiTGov.  Irenaeus,  ihe  earliest  Christian 
author  who  mentions  them,  says  simply  (Con- 
tra H  ceres ,  i.  2G),  'It  very  clearly  appears, 
from  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  Nicolaitans  held 
fornication,  and  Ihe  eating  of  idol  sacrifices,  to 
be  things  indifferent,  and  therefore  permitted  to 
Christians.  In  short.  Irenaeus  evidently  knew 
nothing  of  the  Nicolaitans,  except  what  he 
gathered  from  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  :  as,  in- 
deed, the  concluding  words  of  his  short  notice 
suggest :  '  Quapropter  dixit  et  de  iis  sermo  ;  Sed 
hoc  habes  quod  odisti  opera  Nicolaitarum,  quae  et 
ego  odi  ;'  unless  it  be  his  statement  that  Nicolas, 
one  of  the  seven  deacons  (Acts  v.),  was  the  founder 
of  the  sect.  The  practices  of  these  heretics  were 
the  more  reprehensible,  as  being  not  only  opposed 
to  the  whole  spirit  and  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
hut  a  violation  of  an  express  decree  of  the"  Apos- 
tles and  Elders,  issued  in  relation  to  this  matter 
(Acts  xv.).  As  time  rolled  on,  however,  the  in- 
fonration  regarding  Nicolas  and  his  proceedings 
seerrs  continually  to  have  increased,  till  Epipha- 
niu«  at.  length,  furnishes  us  with  a  full-blown 
ace 'int  of  the  manner  in  which  the  proselyte  of 
An*'"ch  founded  the  sect  which  was  supposed  to 
hear  ':is  name.  Nicolas,  such  is  the  story  of 
Fpinhaniu*  (Adccrs.  Ilcerc.s.  i.  25.  p.  7G,  edit. 
P°iav.),    had   a   beautiful    wife,   and,    following 
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the  counsels  of  perfection,  he  separated  himself 
from  her;  but  not  being  able  to  persevere  in  fail 
resolution,  he  returned  to  her  again  (as  a  dog 
to  his  vomit,  d>s  kvwv  eirl  rbv  io'iov  e/j.eror)',  and 
not  only  so,  but  justified  his  conduct  by  licen- 
tious principles,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
sect  of  the  Nicolaitans. 

Against  this  account  (in  which  Tertullian, 
Hilary,"  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  several  other 
fathers,  substantially  concur)  we  may  object — (1) 
That  the  custom  of  men  putting  away  their  wives 
for  the  attainment  of  a  supposed  highe  sanctity 
evidently  belongs  to  a  later  period,  when  th« 
monastic  ideas  produced  these  and  similar  prac- 
tices. Such  an  occurrence  was  natural  enough 
in  the  age  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  of  Ter- 
tullian— that  is,  towards  the  conclusion  of  \hv 
second  century  ;  but  we  cannot  believe  it  could 
have  happened  in  the  Apostolic  age.  (2)  It  is  not 
conceivable  that  his  taking  back  his  wife,  even  if 
he  had,  on  those  grounds,  separated  himself  from 
her,  would  then  be  regarded  as  an  immorality, 
much  less  as  an  enormous  crime,  especially  con- 
sidering what  St.  Paul  had  said  on  the  subject 
(1  Cor.  vii.  3  6).  (3)  Epiphanius.  after  stating 
that  Nicolas  lapsed  into  the  greatest  enormities, 
informs  us  that  all  the  Gnostics  derived  their 
origin  from  him  ;  a  statement  which  throws  ai: 
air  of  ridicule  over  all  he  has  told  us  on  this 
subject,  and  proves  how  little  his  authority  in 
the  matter  is  worth 

Clement  of  Alexandria  has  preserved  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  the  story  (Strom,  iii.  4,  p. 
522,  edit.  Potter),  which  Eusebius  copies  from 
him  (Hist.  Eccles.,  iii.  29),  and  which  is  repeated 
by  Augustine  anil  other  ancient  writers.  'The 
apostles,' they  say,  'reprehended  Nicolas  for  jea- 
lousy of  his  wife,  who  was  beautiful  ;  where- 
upon Nicolas  produced  her,  and  said,  Any  one 
might  marry  her  who  pleased.  In  this  affair  the 
deacon  let  fall  the  expression,  6'ti  irapuxp'twacrdcu 
TJ/  (rapid  5ei,  '*  that  we  .should  abuse  the  ilesh  ;' 
which,  though  employed  in  a  good  sense  by  him, 
was  perverted  to  a  bad  one  by  those  who  would 
gain  to  their  licentiousness  the  sanction  of  a  re- 
spectable  name,  and  who  from  hence  styled  them- 
selves Nicolatains.1  Who  can  believe  that  a  sect 
should  take  its  rise  and  its  name  from  a  casual 
expression  by  a  man  whose  obvious  sense  and 
whose  conduct  were  opposed  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  sect?  Neither  can  we  think'  the  conjecture 
of  Grotius  (Annot.  in  Apocalyps.,  ii.  6)  at  all 
probable  :  '  Mihi  veterum  testinionia  conferenti, 
media  placet  sentenfia,  quae  haecest:  Nicolaum 
accusatum  Qr)\ or vtt'i as,  quod,  uxorem  pulchram 
habens,  usitafa  ilia  inter  Christianos  utriusque 
sexus  pacis  oscula  non  satis  ferret,  in  contrarium 
cucurrisse,  et  exemplo  Laeonum  ac  Catonis  uxoris 
suae  usuram  permisisse  aliis,  plane  quasi  in  eo 
quod  mar i to  et  uxore  volentibus  (ieret  non  pecca- 
retur,  &c.'  For  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a 
custom  which  was  universal  could  excite  any 
jealousy  ;  and  yet  more  so  that  a  man  in.rued 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles,  as  Nicolas  wsm, 
should  seek  to  turn  aside  their  displeasure  by 
imitating  the  matrimonial  enormities  of  Spartam 
or  of  Cato. 

It  is  evident  from  the  fathers,  that  the  Nicolai- 
tans with  whom  they  were  acquainted  wers 
Gnostics;  since  they  impute  to  them  the  distinctive 
tenets  and  practices  of  the  Gnostics.     But  in  tut 
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short  allusiun  in  rtev.  ii.  6,  15,  there  is  nothing 
to  identify  the  tenets  cr  conduct  alluded  to  with 
Gnosticism,  even  supposing  tli.it  Gnosticism,  pro- 
l»ei  1  y  so  called,  existed  in  the  Apostolic  age, which, 
.<>  my  the  least,  has  hoi  been  proved  lo  be  the  case. 
So  that  the  conjecture  mentioned  by  Mosheim, 
una  which  Tertullian  appears  to  favour,  may  lie 
regarded  as  probable,  that  the  Nicolaitans  men 
tioued  in  Revelation  hail  erroneously  Iwen  con- 
founded with  a  party  of  Gnostics  formed  at  a  later 
period  by  one  Nicolas. 

The  ingenious  conjecture  of  Michaelis  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  who  supposes  that  by  Nicolai- 
tans  (Rev.  ii.  6,  15)  the  same  class  of  persons  is 
intended  whom  St.  Peter  (2  Ep.  ii.  15)  describes 
as  (£a.Ko\ou8r,<Tai>T(s  t»  o5w  tov  BaKadfx,  followers 
of  the  icay  of  Balaam;  and  that  their  name, 
Nicolaitans,  is  merely  a  Greek  translatiru  of 
their  Hebrew  designation,  the  noun  NinoKaos  v  from 

KiKau  and  \aos)  being  a  literal  version  of  DJ/P3, 
that  is,  DJ/  J/?  2.  The  custom  of  translating 
names,  which  prevailed  so  extensively  in  modern 
Europe,  was  undouhtedly  practised  also  among 
the  Jews,  as  I  he  example  in  Acts  ix.  06  (to  which 
others  might  he  added)  shows.  Accordingly, the 
Arahic  version,  published  by  Krpenius,  renders 
the  words  ra  epya  riiv  NtKoKairccv,  the  tcorhs 
of  the  Shuaibites,  the  Arabic  Shuaib  being  ap- 
parently the  name  for  Balaam.  The  only  ob- 
jection which  occurs  to  us  against  this  very 
ingenious  and  probable  supposition,  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that,  in  the  passage,  Rev.  ii.  14, 
15,  both  'they  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam," 
and  '  the  Nicolaitarrs,'  are  specified,  and  are 
distinguished  from  each  other:  'So  hast  thou 
also,'  ourm  exets  Kai  cu,  the  Nicolaitans,  as 
well  as  the  Balaamites,  mentioned  in  the  previous 
rerse.  So  that  whatever  general  agreement  there 
might  he  between  those  two  classes  of  heretics — 
and  their  collocation  in  the  jiassage  before  us 
seems  to  imply  that  there  was  such  agreement — 
it  appears  equally  evident  that  some  distinction 
also  must  have  separated  them  the  one  from  the 
otner. —  K.  L. 

NICOLAS  (NWAaos),  a  proselyte  of  Antioch, 
and  one  of  the  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  5).  No- 
thing further  is  known  of  him;  but  a  large  body 
of  unsafe  tradition  has  been  connected  with  his 
name,  under  the  supposition  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  heresy  of  the  Nicolaitans,  stigma- 
tised in  Rev.  ii.6,  15.  (See  the  preceding  article.) 

NICOPOLIS  (NiKdVoA«)>  a  cify  of  Thrace, 
now  Nicopi,  on  the  river  Nessus,  now  Karasou, 
which  was  here  the  boundary  between  Thrace  and 
Macedonia ;  and  hence  the  city  is  sometimes 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  latter.  In  Titus  iii. 
15,  Paul  expresses  an  intention  to  winter  at  Ni- 
copolis  and  invites  Titus,  then  in  Crete,  to  join 
him  there. 

NICER  [Simon], 

NIGHT.  The  general  division  of  the  night 
among  the  Hebrews  has  been  described  under 
Day;  and  it  oidy  remains  to  indicate  a  few 
marked  applications  of  the  word.  The  term  of 
human  life  is  usual 'v  called  a  day  in  Scripture; 
but  in  one  passage  it  is  called  night,  to  be  followed 
soon  by  day,  *  the  day  is  at  hand'  (Rom.  viii. 
13).  Being  a  time  of  darkness,  the  image  and 
•h&dow  of  death,  in  which  the  beasts  of  prey  go 
forth  to  devour,  it  was  made  a  symbol  of  a  season 


of  adversity  and  trouble,  ii\  ffbicti  men  prey  Mjiori 
each  other,  and  the  stroirg  t-\  ranuiae  oi  er  the  weak 
(Isa  \xi.  12;  Zech.  xiv.  (i,  7;  camp.  Rev.  xxi. 
23;  xxii.  5  .  II.  me  coot inued  day,  or  (he  ab- 
sence of  night,  implies  a  constant  Mate  of  quiet 
and  happiness,  undisturbed  by  the  viciss  tildes  »</ 
peace  and  war.  Night  is  also  put,  as  in  our  own 
language,  for  a  time  of  ignorance  and  helplessness 
(Mic.  iii.  6 j.  In  John  ix.  ~i  night  represents 
death,  a  necessary  result  of  the  correlative  usage. 
which  makes  tile  a  day, 

N1GHTHAWK.  '  [Taciimas.1 

NILE  [Egypt]. 

NIMRA  [Bkth-Nimra]. 

NIMKOD  iTBM;  Sept.  Nefyx&ii  Josennni 
Ne/3pa>57js),  a  son  of  Cush,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  x.  8-10).  Five  sous  of  Cush  are  enume- 
rated in  verse  7  in  the  moie  usual  manner  of  this 
chapter;  but  a  change  of  phrase  introduces 
Nimrod.  This  difference  may  indicate  that 
while,  in  relation  to  the  other  live,  the  names 
Bave  a  national  and  geographical  reference,  this 
appellation  is  exclusively  personal.  It  is  stn'ctly 
an  abstract  noun,  signifying  contempt,  rebellion, 
apostacy,  impiety  :  but  'it  is  not  to  be  thought 
Surprising, and  it  is  a  thing  which,  takes  place  in 
.ill  languages,  lhat  a  noun  which  in  respect  of 
its  form,  is  properly  an  abstract,  becomes  in  the 
use  of  speech  a  concrete;  and  conversely'  (Ge- 
senius,  Lehrgebutide,  p.  483).  But  such  con- 
cretes usually  carry  a  strengthened  idea  of  the 
abstract,  a  kind  of  impersonation  of  the  quality. 
Therefore  Nimrod  denotes  intensively,  the  ex- 
tremely impious  rebel.  Hence  we  conceive  that 
it  was  not  bis  original  proper  name,  but  was 
affixed  to  him  afterwards,  perhaps  even  after  bis 
death,  as  a  characteristic  appellative. 

No  other  persons  connected  with  this  work 
must  be  considered  as  answerable  for  the  opi- 
nion which  the  writer  of  this  article  thinks  to 
rest  upon  probable  grounds,  that  the  earlier  pait 
of  the  book  of  Genesis  consists  of  several  in- 
dependent and  complete  compositions,  of  tl>e 
highest  antiquity  and  authority,  marked  by  some 
differences  of  style,  and  having  clear  indications 
of  commencement  in  each  instance.  If  this 
supposition  be  admitted,  a  reason  presents  itseli 
for  the  citation  of  a  proverbial  phrase  in  ch.  x.  9. 
The  single  instance  of  minute  circumstantiality. 
in  so  brief  a  lelatiou,  seems  to  imply  that  the 
writer  lived  near  the  age  of  Nimrod,  while  his 
history  was  still  a  matter  of  traditional  noto- 
riety, and  the  comparison  of  any  hero  with  him 
was  a  familiar  form  of  speech.  It  is  also  suj>- 
posed  that  those,  not  fragments,  but  complete, 
though  short  and  separate  compositions  (of  which 
eight  or  more  are  hypothetical ly  enumerated  in 
J.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  and  Geology,  p.  202  i, 
were,  under  Divine  authority,  prefixed  by  Moses 
to  his  own  history.  Their  series  has  a  continuity 
generally,  but  not  rigorously  exact.  If  we  plane 
ourselves  in  such  a  point  of  time,  suppose  the  age 
succeeding  Nimrod,  which  might  be  the  third 
century  after  the  Deluge,  we  may  see  how  na- 
turally the  origination  of  a  common  phrase  won  hi 
rise  in  the  writer's  mind;  and  that  a  motive  of 
usefulness  would  be  suggested  with  it.  But  both 
these  ideas  involve  that  of  nearness  to  the  time; 
a  period  in  which  the  country  traditions  were 
yet  fresh,  and  an  elucidation  of  them  woidd  I* 
acceptable  and  consonant  to  general  feeling.    An 
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apparently  just  reason  thus  accrues  for  the  inser- 
tion of  tliis  little  and  insulated  portbn  of  personal 
history  in  (he  midst  of  a  tablet,  of  the  descent  of 
nations.  A  close  trvvdation  of  the  whole  passage 
is  tli is  :  '  And   Cash   ^"vrat   Nimrod  :    he   began 

[?nn  opened  a  course  of  action,  led   the  way]  to 

being  a  hero  in  the  earth  [or  in  the  land]  :  he 
was  a  hero  at  the  chase  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah  ; 
on  which  account,  the  saying  is,  Like  Niinrod, 
the  hero  of  the  chase,  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah. 
And  the  chief  [city]  of  his  dominion  was  Babel ; 
anil  [lie  founded]  Kzek  and  Akkad,  and  Kalneh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar..' 

The  common  rendering,  '  a  mighty  hunter/  is 
doubtless  equivalent  to  this  literal  translation. 
The  adjunct.  '  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,*  occurs 
many  times  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  it 
generally  conveys  the  idea  of  favour  and  appro- 
bation, as  we  in  our  language  employ  the  word 
countenance.  Hence  some  have  supposed  that 
here  the  expression  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  and 
denotes  that,  by  the  special  aid  and  blessing  of 
God's  providence,  the  bravery  and  skill  of  this 
hero  were  remarkably  successful,  in  attacking  and 
destroying  the  ferocious  animals  which  had 
greatly  multiplied.  The  Jewish  commentator 
Abarhanel,  with  other  Rabbinical  writers,  '  in- 
terpret those  words  favourably,  saying  that 
Niinrod  was  qualified  by  a  peculiar  dexterity 
and  strength  for  the  chace,  and  that  he  offered  to 
God  [portions]  of  the  prey  that  he  took  ;  and 
several  of  the  moderns  are  of  opinion  that  this 
passage  is  not  to  be  understood  of  his  tyrannical 
oppressions,  or  of  hunting  of  men,  but  of  beasts' 
(Ancient  Univ.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  276,  oct.  ed.). 
Hence  they  have  contended  that  we  have  no 
reason  for  regarding  Nimrod  as  any  other  than  a 
benefactor  to  his  country,  and,  in  that  view,  a 
man  acceptable  and  well-pleasing  to  Jehovah. 

Bat  the  general  opinion  is,  that  no  moral  ap- 
probation is  implied,  but  only  that,  by  his  ex- 
traordinary possession  of  prowess,  the  gift  of  God, 
as  is  every  natural  talent,  lie  became  thus  distin- 
guished in  dealing  the  country  of  wild  beasts; 
and  that  these  exploits  led  him  to  make  aggressions 
upon  men.  Interpreters,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Targums  down 
to  our  own  tiroes,  understand  the  whole  case  thus: 
that  Nimrod  was  a  man  of  vast  bodily  stiength, 
and  eminent  for  courage  and  skill  in  the  arts  of 
hunting  down  and  capturing  or  killing  the 
dangerous  animals,  which  probably  were  both 
very  numerous,  and  frequently  of  enormous  size; 
that,  by  these  recommendations,  he  made  himself 
the  favourite  of  bold  and  enterprising  young  men, 
who  readily  joined  his  hunting  expeditions  ;  that 
hence  he  took  encouragement  to  break  the  ]>a- 
triarchal  anion  of  venerable  and  peaceful  suhor- 
din  ition,  to  set  himself  up  as  a  military  chieftain, 
assailing  and  subduing  men,  training  his  ad- 
herents into  formiiiable  troops,  by  their  aid  sulv- 
duing  the  inhabitants  of  Shinar  and  its  neigh- 
bouring districts  ;  and  that,  for  consolidating  and 
retaining  his  power,  now  become  a  despotism,  he 
employed  his  subjects  in  building  forts,  which 
oecame  towns  and  cities,  that,  which  was  after- 
wards, called  Babel  being  the  princi]»al.  Com- 
bining this  with  the  contents  of  chapter  xi.,  we 
infer  that  Nimrod  either  was  an  angina]  party  in 
U>d  daring  impiety  of  budding  the  tower,  or  sub- 


sequently joined  himself  to  those  who  had  begui 
it.  The  former  fact  is  positively  affirmed  by 
Josephus;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  could 
have  any  other  evidence  than  that  of  the  general 
'  iuterpietation  of  his  countrymen.  The  late  Mr. 
Rich,  not  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  extensive  plain 
where  lie  buried  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  discoveied 
the  very  remarkable  mound  with  remains  of  build- 
ings on  its  summit  (of  which  see  the  figure  in  the 
article  Bauei.,  v.'l.  i.  p  267. of  this  work),  which 
even  now  bears  the  name  of  Birs  Nimrod:  and  this 
may  well  be  regarded  as  some  conlhmatiop  of  the 
common  opinion.  The  precise  meaning  of  the 
word  liirs  is  said  to  be  unknown  ;  which  seems  to 
be  a  proof  of  high  antiquity.  There  is  only  one 
other  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
Nimrod  is  mentioned.  Micah  v.  6,  'the  land  of 
Nimrod.'  But  it  is  not  quite  indubitable  that 
these  words  refer  to  Babylon,  though  they  may 
very  properly  be  so  construed;  for  it  is  possible, 
and  agreeable  to  frequent  usage,  to  take  them  as 
put  in  apposition  with  the  pieceding  object  of  the 
action, '  the  land  of  Assyria  '  The  repetition  of 
the  demonstrative  particle  T)H  adds  something  to 
the  former  of  the  I  wo  constructions,  yet  not  de- 
cisively. 

The  two  different  translations  of  verse  11  have 
been  stated  and  explained  in  the  article  Assyria, 
vol.  i.  p.  216.  The  translation  there  prei'eired,  and 
which  Bochart  and  many  other  high  authorities 
have  sanctioned,  is, '  From  that  land  he  [Nimrod] 
went  forth  to  Asshur,  and  builded  Nineveh  and 
Rehoboth  city,  and  Calah.  and  Resen  between 
Nineveh  and  Calah,  that  the  great  city.'  As 
of  the  three  last-named  -places  we  can  find 
scarcely  a  vestige,  or  rather  none  at  all,  in  the 
Scriptures  or  in  profane  authors,  we  seem  to  have 
here  a  proof  oi  an  antiquity  far  higher  than  the 
age  of  Moses — thus  strengthening  ttie  idea  of  a 
collection,  above  mentioned.  The  annexed  clause% 
'  That  [or  this]  the  great  city  '  (we  decline  sup. 
plying  the  veil;  is  or  teas,  as  we  can  have  n<> 
authority  for  determining  the  tense)  is  most 
evidently,  according  to  the  use  of  the  pronoun,  to 
be  referred  to  Resen,  and  not.  as  some  have  sup- 
]K>sed,  to  tlie  remoter  object,  Nineveh. 

The  writer  of  this  article  must  acknowledge 
that  he  thinks  the  other  rendering,  taking  Asshur 
for  the  name  of  the  son  of  Shem  (verse  22),  is 
the  more  probable.  His  reasons  are,  (1.)  The 
internal  probability  as  arising  from  a  remark 
made  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  the 
whole  chapter  carries  in  itself  moral  evidence  of 
having  l>een  written  while  many  of  the  facts  le- 
mained  in  the  traditional  memory  of  tribes  and 
nations:  thus  this  passage  would  give  authentic 
confirmation  to  a  matter  of  current  belief. 
(2.)  Had  Asshur  not  been  the  nominative  to  the 
verb,  but  the  name  of  the  country,  propriety 
would  have  required  a  preposition  separate  or 
prefixed,  or  the  T\  directive  or  local  to  lie  sub- 
joined ;  as  we  find  it  in  ch.  xxv.  18 — 'in  the 
going  [/.  e.  on  the  road]  to  Asshur,"  Asshnrah 
(see  ample  ami  elucidatory  proof  of  this  usage  in 
Kwald's  Gram.,  Nicholson's  tiansl.,  6420,  and  in 
Nordheimer's  Gram.  vol.  i.<5  612).  \Yeareau;u« 
of  the  objection,  that  this  He  directive  is  sometimes 
omitted;  but,  we  reply,  such  omission  is  uncom- 
mon, and  an  instance  cannot  be  found  easily,  if 
at  all,  of  the  omission  when  any  importance 
attaches  to  the  idea  ol  local  direction  (..see  abund- 
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arrt  eiamples  in  Noldius's  Vartiiirf.  Ilehr.  p. 
117).  (3.)  Tin-  translation  for  which  we  plead 
it  tut'  | dam  and  natural  me,  the  most  obyiona  to 
both  writer  and  reader;  whereas  the  pther  is 
artificial  ami  obscure  I  which  would  not  therefore 
t>e  likely  ti>  be  adopted  by  a  writer,  sueh  aa  this 
is,  ofextrerae  limplicity  and  straightforwardness. 
(4.)  All  the  ancient  versions,  except  the  Tallinn 
of  Owkelos  ^tu  which  unquestionably  great  defer- 
ence is  tine),  adopt  this  construction. 

The  objections  to  this  are,  (1.)  That  it  is  out 
of  place,  and  unnatural,  to  bring  in  any  mention 
of  another  family,  and  that  a  circumstance  which 
would  have  found  its  proper  p  >sit ion  in  verse  22. 
To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  there  are  two 
links  of  association  which  would  dictate  the  an- 
ticipative  mention,  the  idea  of  building  towns, 
which  has  this  only  place  in  the  whole  enumera- 
tion of  descents  from  Noah's  sons  ;  arid  the  fact 
tfeat  a  sou  of  Shem,  having  for  some  reason 
(probable,  though  we  can  only  conjecture  it), 
settled  with  his  tr'Jie  among  the  Hamites,  was, 
either  by  prospects  of  superior  advantage,  or  by 
the  jealousy  and  annoyance  of  Nimrnd,  induced 
to  colonise  another  district.  (2.)  That,  thus 
taken,  the  proposition  comes  naturally  as  the 
correlate  of  verse  10  ;  the  one  laying  down  the 
commencement  and  chief  seat  of  Ninnod's  domi- 
nion, namely,  Babel  and  its  dependencies,  and 
the  other  subjoining  a  secondary  and  subordinate 
annexation.  To  this  we  icplv,  that  it  is  quite 
hypothetical,  and  that  the  liowtof  thought  and 
connection  is  plain  and  natural  upon  the  other 
interpretation.  (3.)  That,  in  Aiicah  v.  6,  Assyria 
is  called  *  the  land  of  Nimrod.'  The  doubtful- 
ness of  this  interpretation  we  have  already  shown. 
(4.)  The  learned  Mr.  Bochart  even  claims  sup- 
port from  tire  lost  writings  of  Ctesias,  as  cited  by 
Diodorus  the  Sicilian  ;  and  he  ought  have  added 
Justin's  Epitome  of  Trogus.  Ctesias  lived  later 
than  b.c.  400,  and  wrote  histories  of  Assyria  and 
Persia,  of  which  some  fragments,  or  rather  ab- 
stracts, are  in  the  collections  of  Pho' ins  He  pro- 
fessed to  have  derived  his  materials  from  ancient 
authorities  in  the  respective  countries;  but  he  is 
ieclared  by  his  contemporary  Aristotle  to  be  un- 
worthy of  any  credit,  by  Plutarch  to  be  fre- 
quently a  liar,  by  AulusGellius  to  be  a  dealer  in 
fables  ;  and  lie  is  characterised  by  Joseph  Sca- 
liger  as  a  j>etty  and  absurd  writer,  full  of  errors 
and  direct  falsehoods,  and  utterly  worthless  as  an 
Historical  authority.  Yet  the  utmost  that  can  be 
derived  from  Ctesias  is,  that  Ninus  was  the  first 
icing  of  the  Assyrians,  that  he  built  Nineveh, 
calling  it  after  his  own  name  [suppose  Nin 
Xavah,  'town  of  Nin  'j,  and  that,  after  his  death, 
his  widow,  Semirarnis,  founded,  and  carried  to 
a  great  extent  of  magui licence,  the  city  of  Ba- 
bylon. How  precarious  these  premises  are  to 
support  the  conclusion,  the  studious  reader  will 
judge. 

Mr.  Bryant  has  discussed  this  question  at  large, 
and  he  gives  the  result  thus :  '  The  chief  objec- 
tion made  by  these  writers  [Bochart,  and  Hyde  in 
bis  De  Reliy.  I'eterum  Per&arum,  &c]  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  passage  arises  from 
this,  that  Asshur.  they  say,  is  here  mentioned  out 
of  his  place,  whidi  le  the  most  frivolous  and  ill- 
grounded  allegation  that,  could  be  thought  of. 
■*othi::g  is  more  common  with  the  sacred  writers, 
fcu  fving  a  list  ol  people,  than  to  introduce  some 


little  history  of  particular  persons,  as  they  iw9» 
tion  them.  The  person  here  .spoken  of  is  Nimrod. 
of  the  line  of  Ham,  who  is  mentioned  as  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  character.  As  he  trespassed  upun 
Asshur,  and  forced  him  to  leave  the  land  of  Shina&i, 
his  history  is  BO  blended  with  that  of  Asshur,  thai 
one  could  not  be  mentioned  without  the  other. 
What  is  said  is  so  far  from  being  introduced  Oil! 
of  its  place,  that  nothing  could  come  in  m  >re 
naturally,  or  with  greater  propriety.  It  was  inr»- 
]uissible  to  omit  it  without  rendering  the  history 
defective.  Nimrod  was  a  bold  and  powerful 
man.  He  seizeu  upon  Babylon,  and  forced  Asshur 
to  leave  that  country  ;  who  went  out  of  the  land, 
and  built  Nineveh  and  other  cities.  This  is  the 
amount  of  it  :  and  what  can  be  more  natural  and 
proper?'  (Anc.  Myihot.  vi.  192). 

Concerning  the  subsequent  life  of  Nimrod,  the 
Scriptures  give  not  the  slightest  information,  nor 
even  ground  for  conjecture.  But.  alter  seventeen 
or  more  centuries,  a  dubious  and  supposititious 
narrative  got  into  credit,  of  which  the  earliest 
promoter  that  we  know  was  Ctesias,  but  which, 
variously  amplified,  has  been  repeated  by  many 
compilers  of  ancient,  history  down  to  our  own 
times.  Rollin,  Shuckl'ord,  and  Prideaux,  seem 
to  have  given  it  a  measure  of  credit.  It  is  briefly 
to  this  effect: — Some  make  Nimrod  to  be  Being, 
and  consider  Nin  (for  os  and  us  are  only  the 
Greek  and  Latin  grammatical  terminations)  to 
have  been  his  son:  others  identify  Nimrod  and 
Ninus.  It  is  further  narrated  that  Ninus,  in  con- 
federacy with  A ric,  an  Arabian  sovereign,  in 
seventeen  years,  spread  his  conquests  over  Meso- 
potamia, Media,  and  a  large  part  of  Armenia 
and  other  countries;  that  he  married  Semirarnis, 
a  warlike  coin  pan  ion  and  continuatrix  of  hit  con- 
quests, and  the  builder  of  Babylon  ;  that  their 
son  Ninyas  succeeded,  and  was  followed  by  more 
than  thirty  sovereigns  of  the  same  family,  he  and 
all  the  rest  being  effeminate  voluptuaries  ;  thai 
their  indolent  and  licentious  characters  trans- 
mitted nothing  to  '  posteiity  ;  that  the  crown 
descended  in  this  unworthy  line  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty  years;  that  the  last  king 
of  Assyria  was  Sardanapalus,  proverbial  for  his 
luxury  and  dissipation;  that,  his  Median  viceroy, 
Arbaces,  with  Belesis,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  re- 
belled against  him,  took  his  capital  Nineveh  and 
destroyed  it,  according  to  the  horrid  practice  of 
ancient  conquerors,  those  pests  of  the  earth,  while 
the  miserable  Sardanapalus  perished  with  his 
attendants  by  setting  fire  to  his  palace,  in  the 
ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

That  some  portion  of  true  history/  lies  inter- 
mingled with  error  or  fable  in  this  legend,  espe- 
cially the  concluding  pait  of  it,  is  probable.  Mr. 
Bryant  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  a  fevr  scattered 
notices  of  the  Assyrians  and  their  conliedeiates 
and  opponents  in  Kupolemus  and  other  authors, 
of  whom  fragments  are  preserved  by  Eusebius; 
and  in  an  obscure  passage  of  Diodorus.  To  a 
part  of  this  series,  presenting  a  previous  Subjuga- 
tion of  some  Canaanitish,  of  course  Hamitt 
nations,  to  the  Assyrians,  a  revolt,  and  a  i educ- 
tion to  the  former  vassalage,  Mr.  Bryant  thinks 
that  the  very  remarkal.le  iiassage,  Gen.  xiv.  1-10, 
refers;  and  he  supports  his  argument  in  an  able 
manner  by  a  variety  of  ethnological  coincidences 
(Anc.  MythoL.  vol.  vi.  pp.  195-20S),  But  what- 
ever  we    know   with   certainty   of  an    Assyriax 
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monarchy  commences  with  Pul,  about  b.c.  7G0; 
and  we  have  then  the  succession  in  Tiglath- 
rjileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar- 
oaddon.  Under  this  last  it  is  probable  that  the 
Assyrian  kingdom  was  absorbed  by  the  Chiildaeo- 
Baby  onian. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  mythology  and 
idolatry  arose  from  the  histories  of  chiefs  and 
sages,  decorated  with  allegorical  fables,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  life  and  actions  of 
Nimiod  gave  occasion  to  stories  of  this  kind. 
Hence,  some  have  supposed  him  to  have  been 
signified  by  the  Indian  Bacchus,  deriving  that 
name  from  Har-Chus, '  son  of  Cnsh :'  and,  it  is  pro- 
bable, by  the  Persian  giant  Gibber  (answering  to 
the  Hebrew  Gtbbor,  '  mighty  man,'  'hero,'  ill  Gen. 
x.  8,  9)  :  and  by  the  Greek  Orion,  whose  fame 
as  a  '  mighty  hunter"  is  celebrate*!  by  H.mier.  in 
riie  Odyssey,  xi.  571-4.  The  Persian  and  the 
Grecian  fables  are  both  represented  by  the  well- 
known  and  maguiiiceut  constellation. — J.  P.  S. 

NINEVEH,  meaning  the  dwelling  of  Ninus  ; 
a  famous  city  of  the  ancient  world,  capital  of  the 
great  Assyrian  empire,  which  stood  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  present 
Mosul  ;  its  actual  site  being  most  probably  the 
game  with  that,  of  Nunia  and  the  tomb  of  Jonah, 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  in  the 
midst  of  ruins,  N.  Lat.  36°  20'  17" ';  E.  L.  43° 
10'  17".  The  name  in  Hebrew  is  1WJ  :  in  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint, ■  Nirew,  Ntvevr] ;  in  ordi- 
nary Greek,  NIj/os;  Latin,  Niuus  (Joseph.  Antig. 
i.  6.  4  ;  ix.  11.  3).  The  Bible  makes  the  city  a 
sort  of  colony  from  Babylon  or  Babel.  Shinar  [see 
Babul],  stating  (Gen.  x  11),  'out  of  that  land 
(Babel,  &c,  in  the  land  of  Shinar)  went  forth 
Asshur  and  budded  Nineveh.'  After  this  simple 
statement  the  sacred  record  is  for  a  long  time  en- 
tirely silent  respecting  Nineveh,  which,  we  may 
therefore  presume,  remained  inconsiderable  for 
many  genera)  ions.  At  lengi  h,  some  fifteen  hundred 
years  after  the  first  mention  of  the  place,  in  the 
days  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel  (b.c.  825), 
Nineveh  again  enters  by  name  on  the  biblical 
record,  having  meanwhile  grown  into  a  mighty 
power.  This  re-appearance  of  Nineveh  is  acci- 
dental, and  shows  that" the  Bible  does  not.  profess 
O  give  any  orderly  and  systematic  history  of  the 
world.  Other  countries  come  on  the  scene  and 
disappear,  just  as  the  course  of  events  in  the  king- 
doms of  Jndah  and  Israel  seems  to  require  or 
may  chance  to  occasion.  Nineveh  is  described 
in  the  book  of  Jonah  as  'that  great  city,'  'an 
exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey,'  pro- 
bably in  a  straight  line  through  the  place,  as  the 
large  cities  of  Asia  stood  on  a  great  extent  of 
country,  having  gardens,  and  even  fields,  in  the 
midst  of  them  ;  and  Jonah  is  said  to  '  enter  into 
the  city  a  day's  journey'  (ch.  iii.  4)  before  he 
begau  to  foretell  its  overthrow  ;  that  is,  as  is  most 
likely,  be  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  place, 
;i>  being  that  which  was  most  suitable  for  deliver- 
ing his  burden.  The  magnitude  of  the  place  may 
also  be  gathered  from  what  is  said  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  book  :  '  That  great  city,  wherein  are  more 
than;  six  SCjpre  thousand  j>ersons  that  cannot  dis- 
cern between  their  right  band  and  their  left  hand, 
and  also  much  cattle  '  (grazing).  The  population 
of*  a  place  must  have  been  immense  in  which  there 
were  no  fewer   than    120.000  children  —  young 


children  the  language  employed  seerns  to  denote* 
It  also  appears  from  the  same  book  that  the  sua!/ 
of  society  was  highly  complex,  organized  in  divtrs 
ranks  from  the  king  and  the  noble  to  the  peasant  ; 
and,  if  we  may  argue  from  the  exactness  wi;h 
which  the  number  of  children  is  given,  we  should 
be  justified  in  asserting  that  the  people  were  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  civilization,  seeing  that  theii 
social  statistics  were  well  attended  to  and  care- 
fully preserved.  Civilization, however,  had  brought 
luxury,  and  luxury  corruption  of  morals,  for  '  their 
wickedness  had  gone  up  before  God  '  (ch.  i.  2). 
Yet  was  not  their  iniquity  of  the  lowest,  kind,  for 
the  Ninevites  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah. 
In  contemplating  the  dim  shade  of  this  immense 
city  and  powerful  empire,  and  being  made  sen- 
sible that  our  sole  means  of  acquiring  the  little  we 
know  about  it  is  furnished  by  a  few  pages  con- 
nected with  a  seer  of  the  insignificant  kingdom  of 
Israel,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised,  nor  to  ask 
how  it  is  that  the  records  of  Nineveh  itself  have 
perished,  ami  that  almost  its  only  memorial  is 
found  among  a  petty  and  despised  people  $  If  the 
memorials  of  those  great  empires  of  ancient  days 
have  perished,  and  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  them 
mainly  to  the  Hebrew  race,  why  did  not  these 
Hebrew  records  perish  too?  That  which  pre- 
served them  must  have  been  an  influence  no  less 
potent  than  peculiar.  The  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hebrews  were  carefully  preserved.  This  ans.ver 
is  not  sufficient.  What  nation,  having  record? 
did  not.  keep  them  with  care?  A  special  value 
must  have  been  attached  to  the  Hebrew  memorials,' 
otherwise  so  special  and  effectual  a  care  would  not 
have  been  bestowed  on  them.  But  a  special  value 
implies  a  special  worth ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to 
recognise  the  peculiar  charade*  of  these  writter 
documents,  namely,  that,  they  were  true  and 
divine. 

A  few  years  later  we  find  the  prophet.  Nahum 
entrusted  with  'the  burden  of  Nineveh.'  From 
this  book  it  would  appear  that  the  repentance  of 
the  city,  if  sincere,  was  not  durable.  Therefore 
was  the  anger  of  Jehovah  about  to  fall  upon  it 
and  make  it  a  perpetual  waste.  Expressions  that 
are  employed  tend  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  siza 
ami  splendour  of  the  place  :  it  had  many  strong 
holds,  and  many  gates  with  bars,  probably  of  brass; 
its  inhabitants  were  '  many  as  the  locust;'  it  had 
multiplied  its  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven  ; 
its  crowned  (princes)  were  as  the  locusts,  and  its 
captains  as  the  great  grasshoppers  (ch.  iii.  12-17). 
So  her  wealth  was  prodigious  :  '  There  is  none  end 
of  the  store  and  glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant  fur- 
niture.' The  reason  assigned  for  the  destruction 
of  the  city  shows  how  great  was  its  wickedness  : 
'  Out  of  the  house  of  thy  gods  will  I  cut  off  the 
graven  image  and  the  molten  image  ;  I  will 
make  thy  grave;  for  thou  art  vile'  (ch.  i.  14). 
'  Woe  to  the  bloody  city  !  It  is  all  full  of  lies 
and  robbery  '  (ch.  iii.  1  j.  Shortly  after  (b.c.  713) 
the  delivery  of  this  prophecy  Sennacherib,  king  ol 
Assyria,  having  invaded  Juda?a,  sutl'ered  a  signal 
defeat,  by  the  special  act  of  God  :  '  So  Sennacherib 
departed,*  and  went  and  returned  and  dwelt  at 
Nineveh  '  (2  Kings  xix.  36).  Very  brief,  however, 
was  his  dwelling  there,  for  as  he  was  worshipping 
in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god,  Adrammelech 
and  Sharezer,  his  sons,  smote  him  with  the  sword ; 
and  Esarhaddon,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead 
(2  Kings  xix.  37).     The  predicted  punishment  dtf 
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the  city  wa9  now  approaching.  Zephaniah  also 
gave  his  authority  that  it  would  come  (eh.  ii.  13). 
See  also  Isa.  xiv  21,  sq. :  'The  Lord  will  stretch 
out  his  hand  against  the  north  and  destroy  Assyria, 
and  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation,  and  dry  like 
a  wilderness.'  The  language  which  immediately 
ensues  goes  to  confirm  the  view  which  has  heen 
given  of  the  commercial  greatness  (it  was  the 
entrepot  for  the  trade  of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia), 
the  surpassing  opulence,  the  high  culture,  the 
immense  population,  and  the  deep  criminality  of 
the  city  of  Nineveh.  For  the  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  we  must  look  beyond  the 
Bible  documents;  but  a  description  of  what  the 
nlace  was  before  its  overthrow,  conceived  in  the 


finest  style  of  Eastern  poetry,  and  adorned  with 
the  most  splendid  imagery — a  description  which 
exhibits  in  the  most  striking  and  interesting  man- 
ner the  greatness  of  its  dominion  and  (lie  grandeur 
of  its  state — may  be  found  in  Ezekiel  xxxi. 

The  scattered  notices  of  Nineveh  foujid  in  pro 
fane  authors  agree  substantially  with  the  Scrip- 
tural account.  The  phrase.  '  that  great  city  ' 
(Jonah  i.  2),' which  seems  in  the  Bible  to  be  em- 
ployed as  its  customary  appellation,  is  found 
applied  to  Nineveh  (NtVoj  /xeyaKri)  in  a  poetic 
fragment  preserved  by  Diodorus  Sic.  (ii.  23)  ;  so 
that  the  epithet  would  appear  to  be  one  by  which 
the  city  was  ordinarily  and  generally  charac- 
terized.    Its  greatness  was  such  that  i^  was  deno- 
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ai mated  '  the  Great.'  What,  however,  is  most 
important  and  interesting  is  the  agreement  in  so 
minute  a  particular  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane 
authorities.  From  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  737),  the  place 
appears  to  have  been  much  greater  than  even 
Babylon  ;  and  from  Diodorus  Sic.  (ii.  3),  that  it 
measured  480  stadia  in  circumference,  having  very 
high  and  broad  walls,  which,  aided  by  the  river, 
rendered  it  impregnable.  This  safety  was,  however, 
merely  imaginary.  Sardanapalus  who  had  a  full 
•hare  of  the  vices  of  his  subjects,  endured  in  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ  a  siege  of  three  rear*/ 
duration  at  the  hands  of  the  Medes,  under  Arbacea, 

which  led  to  t  he  overthrow  of  the  city  I  )i<»«i.  Si>\ 
i.  2<i).      But   so   large  and    so   powcilul  a  capital 

was  not  easily  dearmyed.  Nineveh  «^  the  seal  of 
ah  Assyrian  kingdom  till  the  yen  u.<-.  6^6,  when 
it  was  taken  by  Nattopolassar  of  Babylon,  and 
Cyaxares,  King  of  the  Medea,  which  led  to  the 

destruction  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  (Herd.  i. 
106'  Nmeveh  flourished  no  more.  Ktraho  (XfL 
p,  797*)  represents  it  *s  lying  waste  j  though  n  the 
times  of  the  Roman    mpt  mra  some  remit  hi  of  it 

Mem  to  have  surv  ived,  u-.  u. aN  iiieveh  oil  tin-  Tigris 


is  mentioned  in  Tacitus  (Annal.  xii.  13),  and 
is  characterized  as  a  cdstillum,  or  fort,  probably 
some  small  fortification  raised  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  cifv  for  iiredatory  purposes.  8  metbing  of  the 
kind  was  found  there  at  a  latei  period,  for  in  tl>e 
thirteenth  century  Abulfaragius  i  Hist.  Pywtaf. 
]i.  (04;  Baihel»ia'us,  C/nvn.  p.  11  makes  men- 
tion of  a  casti'liuiu  there. 

The  tradition  given  by  Herodotus     .  '  v~> 
its  founder's  name  was  Ninus,  disagrees  with  the 

Biblical    Statement,    which    i-    that     the    city    un 
built  I'V  Assiiur.  and  may   be  nothing    mou    I 
a  repetition  of  the  practice  to  common  m  tl 
Greeks  and  Latins,  of  making  founders  for  < 
from  the  oames  which  the  places  hear. 

The  present   remains  comprise  u  raaijiarl  and 
foss,  lour   miles  in  circuit  erfd 

wall  about   twenty  feet   in  H*  ruins  at 

first  sight   presi  nt  a  range  of  hills.     Pi 
lulls   ho  itantly  dug   out,   trota 

.  \    a  I;  idgl    0V<  r    tlie  Ti_;i  is  has  I  ■ 
built. 

ii    u  ith    the    city   is    *nll    pr»» 

senrasi  in  a  turnb  which  bears  his  narot|  hasl  bo» 
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far  back  hi  antiquity  tliis  building  runs,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say.  The  tomb  stands  on  a  hill, 
trod  is  covered  by  a  mosque  which  is  held  in  great 
■veneration.  Bricks,  partly  whole,  partly  in  frag- 
ments, and  pieces  of  gypsum  with  inscriptions  in 
the  arrow»head  character,  are  found  i'rom  time  to 
time.  Landscer.  in  Wis  Sabcean  Researches,  gives 
an  engraving  of  cylinders  dug  up  at  Nineveh, 
which  he  states  to  be  numerous  in  t"he  East,  and 
supposes  to  have  been  employed  as  signets:  they 
are  of  jasper,  chalcedony, and  jade,  and  bear  astro- 
nomical emblems,  the  graving  of  which,  especially 
considering  the  hardness  of  the  materials,  shows  a 
high  state  of  art. 

Mosul,  jjritll  which  Nineveh  is  commonly  iden- 
tilied.  stands  on  the  opposite,  or  western  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  and  lies  so  near  the  river  that  its  streets 
are  often  flooded — a  circumstance  which  calls  to 
mind  some  of  the  terms  employed  by  the  pro- 
phetic writers  before  referred  to.  This  place,  like 
its  great  prototype,  cairies  on  a  trade  (though  to 
a  small  extent)  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  climate  is  stated  to  be  very  healthy;  the 
average  temperature  of  summer  not.  exceeding 
66°  Fahr.  ;  but  in  spring,  during  the  floods, 
epidemics  are  common,  though  not  fatal. 

See  Niebuhr.  Reiseb  ii  353,36^;  Ives,  Voyage, 
p.  327,  seep;  Roseumiiller,  Atterth.  i.  2,116; 
Brons.  Erdbeschreibnng,  ii.  1,  109,  sq. ;  Mamevt, 
v.  440.  sq.  ;  Kinneir  8  Persia,  256-9  ;  Olivier, 
Voyaae  en  Turqnie,  iv.  265;  Ainsworth's  Assyria, 
p.  256.— J.  R.  B. 

NISAN  (|P^>,  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew 
civil  year.  The  name,  if  Semitic,  might  be 
traced  to  W  nete,  'a  flower,'  and  would  hence 
•  mean  '.'flower- month,'  like  the  Floreal  of  repub- 
lican France.  As,  however,  this  is  a  later  name, 
posterior  to  the.Captivity  (Neb.  ii  1 ;  Esther  iii.  7), 
of  the  month  which  was  originally  called  HTIX 
Abib,  Gesenius  is  inclined  to  follow  Ben  fey  in  seek- 
ing a  Persian  origin  for  the  word,  and  finds  it  in  the 
Zend  Navay'an,  'new  day,"  made  up  of  nay,  'new,' 
and  acany  equivalent  to  the  Sanscrit  ah>n,  'day.1 
Abib,  by  which  name  this  month  is  called  in  the 
Pentateuch  (Ex  d.xiii.  4;  xxiii.  15  ;  Dent.  xvi.  1), 
means  an  ear  of  grain,  a  green  ear ;  anil  hence 
*  the  month  Abib,'  is  '  the  month  of  green  ears.' 
It  thus  denoted  the  condition  of  the  barley  in  the 
climate  of  Rgypt  and  Palestine  in  this  mouth. 
Nisan,  otherwise  Abib,  began  with  the  new  moon 
of  April,  or  according  to  the  Rabbins,  of  March 
[Month.]. 

NISROCH  0Fp3  ;  Sept.  Mcurapdx),  an  idol 
of  the  Ninevites  11  Kings  xix  37  ;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
38).     The  word  is  now  usually  supposed  to  mean 

4  great,  eagle,'  from  "CJ,  Arab.-^J,  eagle,  and  the 

syllable  och,  ach,  which  in  Persian  is  intensitive. 
This  bird  was  held  in  peculiar  veneration  by  the 
ancient  Persians;  and  was  likewise  worshipped 
by  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mohammed. 
(Jurieu,  Hist,  des  Dogmes,  iv.  4,  ch.  1 1  ;  Cretizer, 
Symboli/c,  i.  723;  Gesen,  Thesaur.  p.  892,  where 
also  may  be  seen  several  derivations  proposed  by 
ttohien  from  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend). 

NITRE.     [Nki-ku.] 

NO,  or  NO-AM iMON   [ThbbbhJ. 

NOAH,  the  sec  aid  ferine  of  the  human  race, 
whs  the  son  of  the  second  Lamech,  the  grandson  of 


Methuselah,  and  the  tenth  in  lescent  from  Adam. 
Methuselah,  who  died  at  the  age  of  969,  was  the 
longest  lived  of  the  patriarchs,  and  probably  of 
all  mankind.  The  genealogy  is  in  the  line  ol 
Seth.  who  is  distinguished  in  the  history  (Gen.  iv. 
26)  by  an  interposed  observation,  that  in  or  about 
his  105th  year  ka  beginning  was  made  for  calling 
by  the  name  of  Jehovah;'  or  'a  beginning  was 
made  for  calling  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah;'  or 
*  profanation  was  committed  for  calling  the  name 
of  Jehovah,'  i.  e.  applying  the  divine  name  to 
other  objects.  This  diversity  of  lenderings  may 
seem  very  extraordinary ;  but  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered— (1),  that  the  parenthetic  character  of  the 
sentence  and  its  extreme  brevity  preclude  our 
receiving  aid,  except  inferential!  y,  I'rom  the  con- 
nection ;  (2),  that  the  verb  7?T\  appears  not  meiely 
to  diverge  from  one  primary  meaning  into  several 
significations,  differing  from  each  other,  yet  ca- 
pable of  being-derived,  in  different  lines  of  asso- 
ciated thought,  from  the  primary  (which  is  \ery 
much  the  case  in  the  Hebrew  and  its  allied  lan- 
guages); but  that  it.  belongs  to  the  class  of  words, 
instances  of  which  are  probably  to  be  found  in 
all  languages,  alike  in  sound  or  in  spelling,  oi 
even  in  both,  but  most  widely  different  in  mean- 
ing, and  often  in  derivation,  and  therefore  each 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  veib, 
having  grown  from  a  different  radical,  probably 
lost.  Dr.  Julius  Fiirst,  in  his  very  judicious  and 
philosophical  Lexicography,  incorporated  in  his 
edition  of  Buxtorf «  Concordance  (Leipzig,  1840), 
makes  of  7?H  four  indejjendent  veibs,  having  the 
several  meanings  of — to  pierce,  to  turn  an  object 
from  a  holy  use  to  something  wicked,  to  begiuy 
and  to  whirl  round.  The  question  here  lies  be- 
tween the  Second  and  the  third  of  these  senses. 
(3)    That   the   frequent   Hebrew    phrase   to  call. 

connected  by  a  preposition,  especially  ?  for  7&<, 
with  the  noun  for  name,  sometimes  signifies  to 
apply  a  name  to  an  object  merely,  and  sometimes 
to  do  so  as  an  act  of  religious  homage. 

Thus  the  English  reader  sees  the  grounds  ol 
the  difficulty  ;  and  so  great  is  that  difficulty  on 
every  side  as  to  have  compelled  the  illustrious 
Hebraist  John  Drusius  to  say,  '  Long  has  this 
passage  kept,  me  on  the  rack,  and  so  it  does  still  ;' 
and,  after  an  able  investigation,  he  Concludes,  yet 
not  confidently,  in  favour  of  that  sense  which  w> 
have  put  the  second.  The  earliest  interpretation, 
that  of  the  Septuagint,  seems  to  have  been  formed 
upon  a  wrong  reading,  and  few  or  none  regard  it 
as  entitled  to  acceptance.  The  next  in  antiquity 
is  the  Targum  (Chaldee  Paraphrase)  of  Onkelo*. 
attributed  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era;  it  gives  me  passage,  '  Thus,  in  his  days,  the 
sons  of  men  set  aside  earnest  supplication  in  the 
name  of  Jeja."  The  Syriac  \\n<,  '  Then  he  began 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  Latin 
of  Jerome  is  the  same,  both  making  Enos  the  agent 
of  the  verb.  But  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Qutestionex 
in  (ienesim,  gives  this  translation  and  remaik  : 
'  *'  Then  was  the  beginning  of  calling  upon  the 
name  .of  the  Lord  ;"  yet  many  of  the  Hebrews 
prefer  a  different  meaning — that  then  first  idols 
were  fabricated  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  in 
his  likeness.' 

Of  these  interpretations  we  own  that  the  first 
most  commends  i'self  to  our  judgment. ;  yielding 
the  sense  that,  in  consequence  of  the  awful  in* 
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erease  of  wickedness,  tin-  true  wrrshipptxs  of  God 

then  btgia  lo  be  distinguished  by  the  appellation 

i  ci/'  God.     Thus    the   Clause  stands    in   an 

illustrative   a lection    wiili    its   prober  sequel, 

li.n    vi.l;    fur  ill.  v.  is  an  insulated  part,  which, 

in  tin  modern  waj  i»t'  composition,  would  be  a 
peneeJogioal  table.  Tins  was  the  interpretation 
e?'  Aquila  in  the  second  .century  ;  it  is  intimated 
in  tke  margin  of  our  common  version,  ami   is 

adopted  l>\  PUcatOf  in  both  liis  Latin  anil  his 
Get  man  versions;  by  Diod.it i  in  his  Italian,  by 
Hacks  nan,  by  Leclerc  (1696),  by  Bishop  Patri  ok, 
by  Wells  \  1 7  2 1  \  hj  Dcrqser  (in  Buentauo't 
Bible,  IS20),  by  Roraanus  Teller  (1719),  by 
Boothroyd,  by  Leander  van  Ksa,  and  no  donlit 
l»v  many  otlieis.  Dcicser's  note  deserves  to  be 
cited  :  '  Some  pious  families  began  to  call  them- 
selv  es  .V"//.v  (iii  the  Hebrew  idiom  equivalent  to 
disciples,  learners)  ofdod,  in  order  lo  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  sous  of  men,  those  who  dis- 
regarded  the  instructions  of  divine  authority,  and 
rave  themselves  up  to  wickedness.'  Wells's 
paraphrase  is  also  excellent.  Shuckford  gives 
1  i is  sanction  to  this  interpretation.  Yet  the  second 
has  great  weight  of  both  reason  and  authority  in 
its  favour,  and  probably  the  majority  of  expositors 
have  sanctioned  it.  None  have  expressed  it  better 
than  Hishop  Alleigh,  in  the  Bishops  Bible  (156^)  : 
4  Then  began  men  to  make  invocation  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.'  It  possesses  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion in  that  the  most  usual  signification  of  to  call 
upon  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  411  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  to  perform  a  solemn  act  of  worship. 
4  Moses  is  presenting  to  us  the  piety  of  one  family 
which  worshipped  God  in  purity  and  holiness 
when  religion  was  almost  universally  corrupted 
and  collapsed'  (Calvin).  '  Religious  worship  be- 
gan to  be  celebrated  with  greater  life  and  energy, 
and  more  publicly,  than  had  before  been  (Jas. 
Capjiell,  Willett,  &c). 

The  third  interpretation,  first  found  in  Oukelos, 
and  apparently  implied  in  the  Antiquities  of 
Josephus,  was  maintained  by  Maimonides,  Jarchi, 
and  other  Jewish  interpreters,  and  adopted  by 
our  illustrious  Selden,  and  by  Antony  van  Dale. 
Kut  it  can. scarcely  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  prefix  p  before  the  second  veil), 'which,  it  is 
observed  by  Theodore  Hackspan  (whose  eminence 
in  the  niceties  of  Hebrew  and  all  other  Shemitic 
literature  was  considered  as  without  a  parallel  in 
(he  former  half  of  the  seventeenth  century),  de- 
termines the  sense  of  the  antecedent  verb  to  the 
idea  of  beginning. 

The  father  of  Noah  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Lamech  who  was  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  Cain.  There  is  another  instance  of  the 
same  name  in  each  line,  Enoch  ;  but  the  periods 
of  each  of  the  two  couples  must  have  been  very 
different,  though  we  cannot  exactly  compare 
them,  for  the  history  does  not  give  the  years  of 
life  in  the  line  of  Cain.  The  two  Lamechs,  how- 
ever, have  one  remarkable  circumstance  in  com- 
mon ;  to  each  of  them  a  fragment  of  inartificial 
poetry  is  attached  as  his  own  composition.  That 
of  the  Cainitic  Lamech  is  in  Gen.  iv.  23, -21. 
That  of  the  Sethi te  now  comes  before  us  in  ch.  v. 
28,  .29  : — '  Lamech  lived  IS2  years,  and  then 
begat  a  son,  and  he  called  bis  name  Noah, 
saying. 

This  filial!  comfort  us 
From  our  labour, 


And  from  the  sorrowful  toils  of  our  harKiJ, 

From  the  ground, 

Wbicli  Jehovah  hath  cursed.' 
The  allusion  is  tnnlbuliledl y  to  Hie  penal  conse- 
quences of  the  fall  in  caithly  toils  and  sufferings, 
and  to  the  hope  of  a  Deliverer  exeited  by  the 
promise  made  to  I've.  Tlial  this  expectation  was 
grounded  upon  a  divine  communication  we  infer 
from  the  importance  attached  to  it.  and  the  con- 
fidence of  its  expression.  See  this  subject  well 
argued  in  Hishop  Sherlock's  Use  and  Intent  oj 
I*rophecy,  Disc.  iv. 
•    'I  hit  the  conduct  of  Noah  corresponded  to  the 

faith  and   hope  of  his  father  we  have    no  reason  to 

doubt.     The   brevity  of  the  history  Ballades  not 

hum, in  curiosity.  He  was  bun  s  x  hundred  years 
before  the  Deluge.     We  may  reasonably  suppose 

that  through  that  period  he  maintained  the  cha- 
racter given  of  him  : — '  Noah  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  (  f  the  Lord.  Noah  wa.  a  just  mm,  and 
pet  feci  in  his  generations.  Noah  walked  with 
God  '  (ch.  vi.  R,  9).  These  words  declare  his 
piety,  sincerity,  and  integrity  that  he  maintained 
habitual  communion  with  the  Father  of  Mercies, 
by  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  that  he  was  an 
inspired  instrument  of  conveying  the  will  uf  God 
to  mankind.  The  wickedness  or  the  human  race 
had  long  called  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  God  for  some  signal  display  of  his  displeasure, 
as  a  measure  of  righteous  government  and  an 
example  to  future  ages.  For  a  long  time,  pro- 
bably many  centuries,  the  better  part  of  menj  the 
descendants  of  Seth,  had  kept  themselves  from 
society  with  the  families  of  the  Cainile  race. 
The  former  class  had  become  designated  as  '  the 
sons  of  God,'  faithful  and  obedient:  the  latter 
were  called  by  a  term  evidently  designed  to  form 
an  appellation  of  the  contrary  import,  '  daughters 
of  men,'  of  impious  and  licentious  men.  These 
women  possessed  beauty  and  blandishments,  by 
which  they  won  the  affections  of  unwary  men, 
and  intermarriages  upon  a  great  scale  took  place. 
As  is  usual  in  such  alliances,  the  worse  part 
gained  the  ascendancy.  The  Offspring  became 
more  depraved  than  the  parents,  and  a  universal 
corruption  of  minds  and  morals  took  place. 
Many  of  them    became  '  giants,  the  mighty  men 

of  old,  men  of  renown*  (DVEO  nephilim) 
apostates  (as  the  word  implies),  heroes,  warriors, 
plunderers,  'filling  the  earth  with  violence.'  God 
mercifully  afforded  a  respite  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  (ch.  vi.  3  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  20;  2  Pet.  ii. 
5),  during  which  Noah  scttgbt  to  work  salutary 
impiessi.ms  upon  their  minds,  and  to  bring  them 
to  repentance.  Thus  he  was  '  a  preacher  ol 
righteousness,'  exercising  faith  in  the  testimony 
of  God,  moved  with  holy  reverence,  obeying  the 
divine  commands,  and,  by  the  contrast  of  his 
conduct,  condemning  the  world  (Heb  xi.  7): 
and  probably  he  had  during  a  long  previous 
period  laboured  in  that  benevolent  and  pious 
work. 

At  last  the  threatening  was  fulfilled.  All 
human  kind  perished  in  the  waters,  except,  this 
eminently  favoured  and  righteous  man,  with  his 
three  sons  (born  about  a  hundred  years  befoie) 
and  the  four  wives  [Deluge]. 

At  the  appoimed  time  this  terrible  state  of  the 
earth  ceased,  and  a  new  surface  was  c  isclosed  foj 
the   occupation    and    industry    of   the  deliver 
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family.  In  seme  places  that  surface  would  be 
washed  bare  to  the  naked  rock,  in  others  sand 
would  he  deposited,  winch  would  be  long  uncul- 
tivable ;  but  .by  far  the  larger  portion  would  be 
covered  with  rich  soil.  With  agriculture  and  its 
allied  arts  the  antediluvians  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  [Adam].  The  four  men,  in  the  vigour 
of  their  mental  faculties  and  bodily  strength,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  existing  scale  of  human  life, 
would  be  at  no  loss  for  the  profitable  application 
of  their  powers.  Immediately  after  the  desolating 
judgment  the  merciful  Jehovah  gave  intimations 
of  his  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  and  thanks- 
givings of  Noah  and  his  family,  and  of  his  gra- 
cious purposes  revealed  in  the  form  of  a  solemn 
covenant  for  the  continual  benefit,  of  them  and 
their  posterity.  The  beautiful  phenomenon  of 
the  rainbow  was  put  to  a  new  anil  significant  use. 
As  infallibly  certain  as  is  the  production  of  a 
rainbow  under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  certain  and  sure  of  fulfilment  are  the 
promises  of  Jehovah.  The  act  of  grace  is  an- 
nounced in  the  condescending  language  which 
was  best  adapted  to  the  earliest  condition  of 
human  thought  [Anthkopomohphism].  'The 
Lord  smelled  a  sweet  odour;  and  the  Lord  said 
to  his  heart,  1  will  not  add  to  inflict,  a  malediction 
further  upon  the  ground  on  account,  of  man'  (Gen. 
viii.  21).  'That old  curse,'  says  Bishop  Sherlock, 
'  was  fully  executed  and  accomplished  in  the 
flood.  In  consequence  of  which  discharge  from 
the  .curse  a  new  blessing  is  immediately  pro- 
nounced upon  the  earth'  (Use  and  Int.  p.  b9). 
Noah  and  his  children  would  labour,  the  more 
assiduously  from  the  consolation  and  hope  thus 
inspired.  Accordingly,  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  narrative,  we  read,  '  And  Noah  began,  a  man 
of  the  ground'  (ch.  ix.  20),  i.e.  set  diligently  to 
his  welcome  labour,  the  sorrow  being  mitigated, 
the  prospect  encouraging,  and  the'  assurance  of 
success  given  by  divine  promise.  The  simple 
phrase  comprehends  the  continuity  of  action,  the 
formation  and  prosecution  of  habit.  It  is  added, 
'And  lie  planted  a  vineyard.'  Dr.  Dereser  thinks 
that  ine  two  members  of  the  sentence  should  be 
connected,  producing  this  translation, '  And  Noah, 
in  his  field-work,  commenced  the  planting  of  a 
\ineyard.1  The  narrative  makes  it  evident  that, 
the  occurrence  next  mentioned,  the  invention  of 
vine-making,  must  have  been  some  years  after 
die  cessation  of  the  flood  ;  for  not  Ham  himself, 
but  Canaan  his  son,  is  the  first  and  emphatic  ob- 
ject of  the  prophetic  curse.  We  cannot  with 
reason  assume  less  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  years. 
We  are  thus  led  to  the  idea  that  agricultural 
processes  were  impro\  ed,  and  produce  augmented 
in  variety  and  ill  quality.  The  vine  had  existed 
before  the  flood,  ami  Noah  could  not  be  unac- 
quainted with  it  ;  but  not  till  now  had  grapes 
been  grown  of  such  size,  sweetness,  and  abun- 
dance of  juice,  as  to  strike  out  the  thought  of 
expressing  that  juice,  and  reserving  it  in  a  vessel 
for  future  use.  Noah,  we  think  ir  probable,  knew 
not  that,  in  a  few  days,  it  would  ferment  and  ac- 
quire new  and  surprising  properties.  Innocently 
and  without  suspicion  he  drank  of  the  alluring 
beverage,* as  if  it  had  been  water  from  the  spring. 
The  consequence  is  recorded  in  the  characteristic 
simplicity  of  style  which  affirm*  neither  censure 
nor  apology.  We  regard  that  consequence  as 
not   a   sinful   intoxication,   both  from   what   was 


probably  the  occasional  cause,  and  from  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  m  communi- 
cating prophecy.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  not  an 
impregnable  ground;  for  bad  men  might  receive 
gifts  of  inspiration,  as  Balaam  and  Judas;  but 
Noah  was  eminently  a  righteous  and  perfect 
man,  and  it.  is  inconceivable  that  a  miraculous 
influence  of  God  should  be  granted  in  immediate 
contiguity  with  a  sinful  action. 

That  prophetic  denunciation  is  the  last  recorded 
fact  of  the  life  of  Noah,  though  he  lived  through 
the  subsequent  period  of  350  years.  It  is  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  most  remaikable  character,  having 
been  delivered  in  the  infancy  of  mankind;  in  its 
undeniable  fulfilment  reaching  through  more 
than  4000  years  down  to  our  own  time ;  and 
being  even  now  in  a  visible  course  of  fulfilment. 
It  seems  more  strictly  correct  in  philology,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  fact,  to  render  it  as  a 
prophecy,  than  as  precatory  of  malediction  and 
blessing.     We  give  it  in  the  closest  version. 

*  Accursed  Canaan  ! 
A  slave  of  slaves  he  will  be  to  his  brethren. 
Blessed  Jehovah,  God  of  Shem  ! 
And  Canaan  will  be  slave  to  him, 
God  will  make  Japheth  to  spread  abroad, 
And  he  will  inhabit  the  tents  of  Shem, 
And  Canaan  will  be  slave  to  him.' 

The  first  part  of  this  prediction  implies  that,  in 
some  way,, the  conduct  of  Canaan  was  more  of- 
fensive than  even  that  of  his  father  Ham.  The 
English  reader  will  perceive  the  peculiar  allusion 
or  alliteration  of  the  third  member,  when  he  is  in- 
formed that,  the  name  Japheth  comes  from  a  verb, 
the  radical  idea  of  which  is  opening,  widening, 
expansion.  In  two  ways  one  might  imitate  it;  by 
translating  both  the  words,  or  by  coining  a  verb  ; 
thus,  1,  God  will  enlarge  the  enlarger ;  or,  % 
God  will  japheth ize  Japheth.  The  whole  para- 
graph, short  as  it.  is,  contains  a  germ  which,  like 
the  acorn  to  the  oak,  comprehends'  the  spirit  of 
the  respective  histories  of  the  three  great  branches 
of  mankind.  The  next  chapter  presents  to  us 
the  incipient  unfolding  of  the  prophecy.  See  tlie 
article  Nations,  Dispersion  op. 

'Godwill  give  ro  Japheth  an  abundant  pos- 
terity, which  will  tpread  itself  into  different  re- 
gions, and  will  dwell  among  the  posterity,  of 
Shem  ;  and  Canaan's  posterity  will  be  compelled 
to  lie  slaves  to  that  of  Japheth.  The  following 
chapter  shows  how  this  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 
The  descendants  of  Japheth  peopled  Europe,  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia,  Asia  Minor,  Media,  Iberia, 
Armenia,  the  countries  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian.  Great  Tartary,  India,  China, 
the  European  settlements  in  America,  and  pro- 
bably America  itself.  They  also  inhabit  in  part 
the  more  southerly  parts  of  Asia,  mingling  freely 
with  the  posterity  of  Shem,  who  chielly  peopled 
those  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  Africa,  which 
was  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan  and 
[other  sous  of]  Ham,  was  conquered  and  brought 
under  the  yoke  by  the  Romans,  descendants  ot 
Japheth  '  [This  applies  only  to  the  Caithaginians 
ami  settlers  in  other  districts  along  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  which  had  been  peopled  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  other  Canaan itish  tribes.  V\  e 
have  not  the  shadow  of  authority  for  deriving  the 
negro  tribes,  or  any  of  the  nations  of  Medial  and 
South  Africa,  from  Canaan.]     'Down  to  our  owe 
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times  Africa  has  been  to  all  ollio:  nations  the 
lOUTC*  of   the    supply    of   -slaves'  iDereser.    in    the 

Roman  Catholic  Com.  7V  ;<6...  >fthe  Bible,  by 
him,  Brentano,  ami  Scholz,  17  vols.  Fraud'. 
1820*1933):  an  excellent  version,  made  from 
tho  Hebrew  ami  Greek. 

li  is  an  iiUl  tradition  of  the  Rabbinical  Jews, 
QQ  which  they  lay  great  stress,  that  at -tins  junc- 
ture Noah  delivered  to  his  children  seven  pre- 
cepts, to  lie  enjoined  upon  all  their  descendants. 
These  prohibit,  1.  idolatry;  2,  irreverence  to  the 
Deity;  ■'<,  homicide;  4,  unchastify ;  5,  fraud  and 
phm'dering j  the  (5th  enjoins  government  and  ohe- 
die;ice;  and  the  7th  foibids  to  eat  any  part  of  an 
animal  still  living.  Mr.  Sehleu  has  largely 
illustrated  these  piecepts,  and  regards  them  as  a 
concise  tablet  of  the  Law  of  Nature  (De  Jure 
Xut.  ct  (lent,  juxta  Discipiin.  Ebraorum),  which 
excellent  work  of  900  pages  is  taken  up  in  com- 
menting upin  them.  Though  we  have  no  posi- 
tive evidence  of  their  having  been  formally 
enjoined  li^v  the  great  patriarch,  we  can  have  no 
great  reason  for  rejecting  such  an  hypothesis. 

Alter  this  event,  we  have  in  the  Scriptures  no 
further  account  of  Noah,  than  that  'all  his  days 
were  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and  he  died.' 
That  he  had  no  more  children  is  evident  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  antedilu- 
vian longevity,  from  the  impossibility  of  his  hav- 
ing a  second  wife  without  horrid  incest,  which 
surely  no  man  of  sound  mind  can  impute  to  him, 
and  from  the  absence  of  the  constant  clause  ofch. 
v..  which  would  naturally  have  come  after  the 
28th  verse  ofch.  ix.,  'and  begat  sons  anil  daugh- 
ters.' Mr.  Shuck  ford  regards  this  absence  of  any 
mention  of  Noah,  as  'a  strong  intimation  that,  he 
neither  came  with  the  travellers  to  Sliinaar,  nor 
was  settled  in  Armenia  or  Mesopotamia,  or  any 
of  the  adjacent  countries.  He  was  alive  a  great. 
while  after  the  confusion  of  Babel,  for  he  lived  330 
years  after  the  Hood;  and  surely,  if  he  had  come 
to  Babel,  or  lived  in  any  of  the  nations  into  which 
mankind  were  dispersed  from  thence,  a  person  of 
such  eminence  could  not  at  once  sink  to  nothing, 
and  be  no  moie  mentioned  than  if  he  had  not  been 
at  all '  {Connect,  i.  99)  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  argument  from  silence,  however  strong  it 
may  appear  in  this  case,  is  not  decisive.  The 
narratives  of  the  Bible  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  common  and  just  rules  of  writing  history. 
Those  narratives  are  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
history,  but  are  a  collection  of  such  anecdotes  and 
detached  facta  as  the  Spirit  of  holiness  arid  wisdom 
determined  to  be  the  most  practically  proper  for 
the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  all  soits  of 
men.  The  Bible  was  written  for  children  and 
poor  peasants,  as  well  as  for  scholars  and  phil  so- 
phers.  That  learned  and  judicious  author  suj>- 
poses  that  Noah  migrated  far  into  the  East,  and 
that  the  Chinese  mean  no  other  than  him  when 
'/'ieir  traditions  assign  Fold  as  their  first  king, 
mviug  no  father,  i.  e.  none  recorded  in  iheir 
legends  ;  to  whom  also  they  attribute  several  ac- 
tions and  circumstances  which  appear  to  be  derived 
by  disguisement  from  the  real  facts  recorded  in 
our  sacred  book  of  Genesis.  One  in  particular 
is  in  connection  with  a  universal  deluge;  and 
this  is  otontioned  also  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who 
•ays,  w  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Chinese  is  named 
by  them  Fold,'  and  that  '  the  eaith's  being  wholly 
et  rared  with  water  just  preceded   the  appearance 


of  Fold  on    the   mountains  of  ('Inn'  (  Work*,  V\i 

151-4).    It  may  he  very  rat  iouully  conceived  that 

Noah  remained  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 

descent   from    the   ai  k  ;   and  that,  at  last,  weighty 

reasons  might  induce  bim,  with  a  sufliciefil  num- 
ber of  associates,  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children, who  would  be  bom  in  some  SO  or  100 
years,  to  migrate  far  to  the  East. 

Sir  William  Jones,  also,  is  evidently  inclined 
to  think  the  seventh  Menu  of  the  Hindoos,  con- 
nected in  their  ancient  books  with  a  universal 
deluge,  to  be  no  other  than  a  legendary  represent- 
ation of  Noah.  The  very  name  is,  indeed,  iden- 
tic.il,  Me  Auh.  the  M  being  a  common  Oriental 
prefix,  and  Ntth  is  Noah  without  the  points. 

As  the  Hood  affected  equally  the  common  an- 
cestry of  mankind,  all  nations  that  have  not  sunk 
into  the  lowest  bar  bar  Um  would  be  likely  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  chief  person  connected 
with  it;  and  it  would  be  a  natural  fallacy  that 
every  people  should  attach  to  itself  a  principal 
interest  in  that  catastrophe,  and  regard  that  chief 
person  as  the  founder  of  their  own  nation  and  be- 
longing to  their  own  locality.  Hence  we  can 
well  account  for  the  traditions  of  so  many  peopled 
upon  this  capital  fact  of  ancient  history,  and  the 
chief  person  in  it: — the  Xisttthnu  of  the  Chal- 
da?ans,  with  whom  is  associated  a  remarkable  num- 
ber of  precise  circumstances,  corresponding  to  the 
Mosaic  narrative  (Alex.  Polyhist,  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Euscb'us,  so  happily  recovered  by  Mr  Zanab, 
in  the  Armenian  version,  and  published  by  him 
in  1818; ;  the  Phrygian  Noe  of  the  celebrated 
Apamean  medal,  which,  besides  Noah  and  his 
wife  with  an  ark,  presents  a  raven,  and  a  dine  with 
an  olive-branch  in  its  mouth  figured  in  Bryant's 
Anc.  Myth.  vol.  iii.);  the  Manes  of  the  Lyd  tana 
(Mr.  \Y.  J.  Hamilton's  Asia  Mia.  iii.  383.  [Na- 
tions, Dispehkion  oi<-]  ;  the  Deucalion  of .tlie  Sy- 
rians and  the  Greeks,  of  whose  deluge  the  account 
giren  by  Lucian  is  a  copy  almost  exactly  circum- 
stantial of  that  in  the  book  of  Genesis  ( Dea  Syria  ; 
Luciani  Opp.  iii.  457,  ed.  Heitz;  Bryant,  iii.  28); 
the  many  coincidences  in  the  Greek  mythology 
in  respect  of  Saturn,  Janus,  and  Bacchus;  the 
traditions  of  the  aboriginal  Americans,  as  stated 
by  Clavigerp,  in  his  History  of  Mexico;  and 
many  others. — J.  P.  S. 

NOB  (2J  ;  Sept.  NojUjSa),  a  city  of  Benjamin, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  belonging  to  the 
priests,  and  where  the  tabernacle  was  stationed  in 
the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxi.  2;  xxii.  9.  11,  19; 
Neh.  xi.  32;  Isa.  x.  32.  From  the  last  of  these 
texts  it  would  appear  that  Jerusalem  was  visible 
fiom  Nob,  which,  therefore,  must  have  been  situ- 
ated somewhere  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Mount  of 
Oliv  es,  north-east  of  the  city.  Dr.  Robinson  states 
that  he  diligently  sought  along  the  ridge  for 
some  traces  of  an  ancient  site,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  that  of  Not),  but  without  the  slightest 
success  (liibl.  Researches,  ii.  150). 

NOBLEMAN.  The  word  so  rendered  in 
John  iv.  46  is  fiaoiKiicos,  winch  is  somewhat 
various  in  signification.  It  may  mean:  1.  A 
reye  oriundus,  descended  from  a  king.  2. 
u7T7jpeT7j?  rod  fia(n\tstos,  one  belonging  to  the 
court.  3.  <TTpa.Ttu>TT)s  PcktiAcus,  a  soldier  of  the 
king,  in  which  latter  sense  it  oiten  occurs  in 
Josephus.  The  second  signification  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  prevalent  one;  ami  tlie  Greek  in- 
terpreters are  also  favourably  inclined  towards  it. 
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Mi'inter  found  it  likewise  in  inscriptions.  The 
Syruic  has  here,  'a  royal  servant;'  the  Ethiopic, 
'  a  royal  house-servant.'  Tins  person  was,  there- 
fore, prohahlv  of  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas,  who 
reigned  over  Galilee  and  Peraea  (Tholuck,  Cont- 
inental' zum  Johan.  iv.  40). 

NOD  (T.3;  Sept.  Nat'5),  the  land  to  which 
Cain  withdrew,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
settled  (Gen.  iv.  1<>).  While  the  site  of  Paradise 
itself  remains  undetermined,  it  is  useless  to  seek  for 
that  of  the  land  of  Nod.  This  land,  wherever  it 
was,  could  not  have  had  a  name  till  Cain  went  to 
it ;  and  it  was  doubtless  called  Nod  (which 
signifies  flight,  wandering),  from  the  circum- 
stance 1 1 uit  Cain  (led  to  it. 

NOPH  [Memphis]. 

NOPIIECII  CHBj),  a  precious  stone,  named 
in  Exod.  xxviii.  IS;  xxxix.  11;  EzeK  xxvii.  16: 
xxviii.  13;  in  all  which  places  it  is  rendered 
'  Emerald '  in  the  Authorised  Version.  The 
Sept.  and  Joseph  us  render  it  hy  avaOpa^.  or  car- 
hun'cle.  This  name,  denoting  a  live  coal,  the 
ancients  gave  to  several  glowing  red  stones  re- 
semhling  live  coals  (a  similitudine  ionium  ap- 
pellate, Plin.  Ihst.  Nat.  xxxii.  25;  coin  p.  Theo- 
phrast.  I)e  Lapid.  18),  particularly  rubies  and 
garnets.  The  most  valued  of  the  carbuncles  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  the  Oriental  garnet,  a  trans- 
parent red  stone,  with  a  violet  shade,  and  strong 
vitreous  lustre.  It.  was  engraved  upon  (Theo- 
phrast.,  31),  and  was  probably  not  so  hard  as  the 
ruby,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  of  the  precious  stones  of  a  red  colour,  but 
is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  easily  be  subjected  to  the 
graving-tool.  The  Hebrew  nophech,  in  the  breast- 
pla're  of  the  high -priest,  was  certainly an  engraved 
&Loue;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  ancients 
coidd  engrave  the  ruby,  although  this  has  in  mo- 
dern times  been  accomplished.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  particular  kind  of  stone  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word  must  be  regarded  as  uncertain  (Rosen- 
muller,  Biblical  Mineralogy,  pp.32,  33;  Winer's 
Real -tcdrterbuj/i,  art.  '  Edelsteine  ;'  Braunius, 
De  Vest.  Sacerdot.  p.  523  ;  Bellermann,  Ueber 
die  Uri?n,  u.  TJtnmmim,  p.  43). 

NORTH  ((1DV;  Sept.  /3o#os;  Vulg.  Sep- 
tentrio,  &c).  The  Shemite,  in  speaking  of  the 
quarters  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  supposes 
his  face  turned  towards  the  east,  so  that  the  east 
is  before  him,  the  west  behind,  die  south  en  the 
right-hand,  and  the  north  on  thelefr.  Hence  the 
words  which  signify  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
signify  also  that  which  is  before,  behind,  on  the 
right  hand,  and  on  the  left.  Thus  Aquila  renders 
the  words,  4  the  north  and  the  south'  (Ps.  lxxxix. 
12),  fioppav  koX  Se^idu,  the  'north  and  the  right 
hand.'  The  Hebrew  word,  translated  north,  occurs 
in  the  five  following  senses:  1.  It  denotes  a  quarter 
of  the  heavens;  2.  of  the  earth  ;  '.>.  a  north  aspect 
Or  direction ;  1.  it  is  the  conventional  name  for 
certain  countries  irrespectively  of  their  true  geo- 
graphical situation;  and,  5.  it  indicates  the  north 
wind.  1.  It  denotes  a  particular  quarter  of  the 
heavens;  thus,  '  fair  weather  comet h  out  of  the 
aorth'  (  Lbxxxvii.  22);  literally,  'gold  cometh,' 
which  Gesenius  understands  figuratively,  as 
meaning  the  golden  splendour  (of  the  firmament), 
and  compares  Zech.  [v.  12,  'gold-coloured  oil." 
The  Sept.  somewhat  favours  this  idea — dir'o  (3  op  pa 
vt<p7\  \i  "aauyovvTa,  '  the  "loud  having  the  lustre 


NORTH. 

of  gold,'  which  perhaps  corresponds  with  thj 
Xpvo-wirbs  ald-qp,  the  gilded  a?ther,  or  sky  of  an  old 
Greek  tragedian,  quoted  by  Grotius.  The  same 
Hebrew  word  seems  used  poetically  for  the  whole 
heaven  in  the  following  passage  :  '  He  sfretoheth 
odt  the  north  (literally  the  concealed,  dark  p)«ce)> 
(like  irpbs  £6<pou,  in  Homer) Over  the  empty  place 
(Job  xxvr.  7  ;  Sept.  eV  ovStv).  Hence  the  mean- 
ing, probably  is,  that  the  north  wind  clears  the 
sky  of  clouds  ;  which  agrees  with  the  fact  in  Pales- 
tine, to  which  Solomon  thus  alludes,  'The  north 
wind  driveth  away  rain'  (Prow  xxv.  23).  Homer 
styles  it  alOprjyd/ervs,  'producing  clear  wea'ther 
(//.  xv.  171  ;  Od.  v.  2C6).  Josephus  calls 
it  aidpicvTctTos,  '  that  wind  which  nv>st  produces 
clear  weather'  (Antiq.  xv.  9.  6) ;  and  Hesychius, 
e7rj5e|ios,  or  '  auspicious';  and  see  the  remarkable 
rendering  of  the  Sept.  in  Prow  xxvii.  16.  In  the 
words,  '  cold  weather  cometh  out  of  the  north' 
(Job  xxxvii.  9),  the  word  rendered  'north'  l? 
DHTD  mezarim,  which  Gesenius  understands  to 
mean  literally  'the  scattering,'  and  to  be  a 
poetical  t«rm  for  the  north  winds,  which  scatter 
the  clouds  and  bring  severe  cold.  He,  therefore, 
with  Cocceius  and  Sell ul tens,  approves  of  Kirn- 
chi's  rendering  of  the  phrase  by  '  venti  flantes  et 
dUpergentes  '  By  some  a  northern  star  is  here 
understood  :  the  Vulgate  has  arc f urns ;  the  Sept. 
a.Kpct)T7ipia  (peihaps  to  be  read  apKTrpa  or  apKT 
ovpos);  while  others,  as  Alien  Ezra,  and  after 
him  Michaelis,  regard  Mezarim  in  this  text  as  the 
same  with  the  constellation  denoted  elsewhere  by 
mazzaroth  (Job  xxxviii.  22),  and  mazzaloth 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  5). 

The  word  flfD^*  occurs  also  in  the  same  sense  in 
the  following  passages  :   '  the  wind  turneth  abou> 
to   the   north'   (Eccles.  i.  6);   'a  whirlwind,  on 
of  the  north'  (Ezek.  i.  4).     2.  It  means  a  quart? 
of  the  earth  (Ps.  cvii.  3;   Isa.  xliii.  6:  Ezek.  \* 
47;    xxxii.  30;    comp.    Luke    xiii.    29).     3.  ) 
occurs   in  the  sense  of  a  northern  aspect  <,e  tWret 
tion,  &c. ;  thus,  '  looking  north'  (1  Kk.gs  vii.  2c 
1  Chron.  ix.  24  ;  Num.  xxxiw  7)  ;  on  '  tho  nort 
side'  (Ps.  xlviii.  2;  Ezek.  viii.  14;  tl.  44  ;  com; 
Rev.  xxi.  13).     4.  It  seems  ru$etl  as  the  con  vet  - 
tional   name  for  certain   coun'./ies,   irrespective'  r 
of  their  true  geographical}  si'.iation,  namely,  Bab  ;- 
Ionia,  Chaldsea,  Assyria,   ami    Media,  which  are 
constantly   represented   as  being   to   the  north  .of 
Judaea,  though  some  of  them  lay  rather  to  ihe  east 
of  Palestine.      Thus  Assyria  is   called   the   north 
(Zeph.  ii.  13).  and  Babylonia  (Jer.  i  14  j  xlvi.  6, 
10,  20,  24;  Ezek.  xxvii  7;  Judith  xvi.  4).     The 
origin  of  tins  use  of  the  word  is   supposed  to  lie 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  kings  of  most  of  these 
countries,   avoiding   the  deserts,  used   to   invade 
Juda?a  chielly  on  the  north   side,  by   way  of  Da- 
mascus and   Syria.      Thus  also,  the  kings  of  the 
north  that,   were  '  near,"   may  mean  the  ki*jgs  of 
Syria,  and  '  those  that  are  afar  oil','  t lie  Hy^/nans 
and   Bactrians.  &c,  who  are  reckoned    bf  A'eno- 
phon  among   the   peoples   Hat  were   sul^ected  or 
oppressed   by  the  king  of  Babylon,  a:  id   perha)^ 
others  besides  of  the  neighbouring  nations  that 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  'he  liabylonish  yoke 
(Jer.   xxv.  26).      By   'the    pri'.ices    of  the  north' 
(Ezek.  xxxii.  30).   some  understand  the  Tyriani 
and   tljeir  allies  (eh.  xxv).  1(5),  joined  here  with 
the    Zidonians,  their  neighbours.  'The  families  o' 
the  north1  (Jer.  i.  1  3)  are  inferior  kings,  who  went 
allies   or   tributaries   to    the   Babylonian   empirf 
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.1  \\\  ^  1  ;  1.  11  |  II.  27).  'The  families 
of  the  nunii'  (.lei.  \\v.  0X,  nmy  me.iu  u  still  in- 
ferior class  nf  people,  or  nation*  dependent  on 
baby  Ion.     .">.    Tin-  Hebrew  word  is  appliejl  to  the 

ttOrtll  wind.  In  Prov.  wvii  lb,  the  impossibility 
of  concealing  the  qualities  of  a  conteutio.is  wife, 
a  illustrated  by  comparing  it  to  au  attempt  to 
bioil  tlie  north  wind,  niT|Q^V  Tlie  invocation 
m  S  '!>'. n.iii   Cant.  i\.  li>;,  'Awake,  oh  north,  ami 

t,  thou  south,   blow  upon  my  garden  that    tlie 

ea  may  How  out,1  uul  which  lias  occasioned 
much  perplexity  to  il  ustrators,  seems  well  ex- 
plained by  Kosen  in  idler,  as  simply  alluding  to 
the  effect  ul  'winds  from  opposite  quarters,  in  dis- 
persing the  fragrance  of  aromatic- sbrobj  (ver.  13, 

I  I)  far  and  wide,  in  all  directions.  A  line  de- 
scription of  the  effects  of  the  north  wind,  in  winter, 
oeclus  in  E  clus.  \liii.  '20  ;  which  truly  agrees 
with  the  (  horrifer  Boreas'  ol'  Ovid  (Met.  i.  Go), 
uml  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  coincident 
effects  of  the  north  wind  and  of  lire  (v.  21  ;  comp. 
v.  3,  4),  like  the  '  Bore*  penetrahile  frigus  admit' 
of  Virgil  (Geary,  i.  93)  ;  or  Milton's  description, 

'The  parching  air 

Burns  fierce,  and  cold  performs  the  effects  of  (ire.' 

Paradise  Lost,  ii.  505. 
Josephus  states  that  the  north  wind  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Joppa  was  called  by  those  who  sailed 
there  MeKaufidptios,  '  the  black  north  wind.'  and 
certainly  his  description  of  its  effects,  on  one 
Occasion,  oil'  that  coast,  is  appalling  (De  Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  9.  3).— J.  F.  J). 

NOSE-JEWEL  f Women]. 

NOVICE,  or  Neophyte  (Ne^uros),  one 
newly  converted  (literally  newly  planted),  not 
yet  matured  in  Christian  experience  ( I  Tim.  iii.  6). 
The  ancient  Greek  interpreters  explain  it  by  'new- 
baptised,'  i/eoj8a7rncrTos,  '  proselyte,'  7rpo<T7?A.irros, 
&c.  The  word  continued  to  be  in  use  in  the  early 
church  ;  but.  it  gradually  acquired  a  meaning 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  it  bore  under 
the  Apostles,  when  "newly  converted' and  'newly 
baptised*  described,  in  fact,  the  same  condition, 
the  converted  being  at  once  baptised.  For  when, 
ill  subsequent  years,  the  church  felt  it  prudent  to 
put  converts  under  a  course  of  instruction  before 
admitting  them  to  baptism  and  the  full  privi- 
leges of  Christian  brotherhood,  the  term  Ned^u-rot, 
Xovitii,  Novices,  was  sometimes  applied  to  them, 
although  more  usually  distinguished  by  the  ge- 
neral term  of  Catechumens. 

NUMBERS  is  the  appellation  given  to  the 
fourth  book  of  Moses,  which  in  the  Septuagint 
is  called  'Apid/uoi,  and  in  the  Hebrew  canon 
121D3  be-midbar,  '  in  the  desert.' 

Contents. — This  book  embraces  more  espe- 
cially the  continuation  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation, 
the  march  through  the  wilderness,  the  rejection  of  a 
whole  generation,  anil  the  commencement  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan.  Thus  we  see  that,  it  treats 
on  very  different  subjects,  and  on  this  account  it 
has  frequently  been  attempted  to  resolve  it  into 
•eparate  fragments  antl  documents,  and  to  repre- 
sent it  as  being  composed  of  the  most  heterogene- 
ous materials.  We  will  endeavour  to  refute  this 
opinion,. by  furnishing  an  accurate  survey  of  its 
contents,  and  by  describing  the  internal  connec- 
tion of  its  component  parts,  so  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  book  may  be  clearly  understood.   ' 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  law  having  been 
tf-aied   in    the  preceding  books,  that  of  Numbers 


commences  with  tilt  ai  I  .in  lenients  requisite  for 
preserving  good  order  iii  the  camp  of  the  isr  elites. 
The  people  aie  numbered    lor  the  expicss  purpose 

of  separating  the  Levites  from  those  Israelites  who 
had  to  bear  arms,  and  of  thus  intioducin  _; info 
practice  the  law  concerning  the  lirstdinrii,  for 
whom  the  tribe  of  Levi  became  a  substitute. 
For  this  reason  the  people  are  not  merely 
numbered,  but  also  classed  according  to  their 
descent  ;  the  oider  which  each  tribe  should 
occupy  in  the  camp  is  defined  ;  and  the  Levites 
are  introduced  into  their  respective  functions 
(ch.  i.-iv.). 

The  caknp,  having  been  consecrated,  was  to  be 
kept  pure  according  to  the  law  of  Levitical 
ciransings ;  consequently  all  persons  were  ex- 
cluded from  it  who  weie  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
who  had  become  unclean  by  a  flux,  and  who  had 
touched  a  corpse  (ch.  v.  1   1). 

Thus,  alter  civil  and  sacerdotal  life  had  been 
brought  into  a  definite  form,  other  laws  based  upon 
this  form  came  into  force,  especially  those  laws 
which  regulated  the  authority  of  the  priests  in 
civil  affairs  (ch.  v.  5  ;  vi.  27).  These  regulations 
conclude  with  the  beautiful  form  of  benediction 
which  indicates  the  blessing  to  he  expected  from 
the  true  observance  of  the  preceding  directions. 
The  people  are  impressed  with  this  fact;  the  hearts 
of  the  Israelites  aie  willing  to  oiler  the  Required 
gilts,  and  to  entrust  them  to  the  Levites. 

Jehovah    is   faithful   to  his  promise,  and  glori- 
ously   reveals   himself   to   his   people   (ch.    vii.). 
Before   the   Levites  enter  upon    the   discharge  of 
their   sacred   functions,   the   law    concerning   th* 
lamp*  to   be  lighted    ill    the  sanctuary  is  signifi 
cantly  repeated    (ch.  viii).     These   lamps  sym 
bolize   the   communication   of   the   Holy   Spiri 
and  bring   to   the   recollection   of  the  ration  th 
blessings  of  theocracy  to  be  derived  from  setting 
apart  the  tribe  of  Levi,  winch  had   recently  been 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Passover,  preparatory  to  the  departure  of 
the  people  from  Mount  Sinai  (ch.  ix.  1-14). 
Some  regulations  are  connected  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Passover,  and  the  whole  miraculous 
guidance  of  the  people  is  described  (ch.  ix.  15-x.). 

Thus  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  the  Holy  Land 
seemed  to  be  fully  prepared;  and  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  show  how  they  were  pi  evented 
from  entering  it.  Accurate  details  are  therefore 
given  of  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  nation  ; 
a  spirit  which,  in  spite  of  the  forbearance  of  God, 
manifested  itself  in  daiing  rebellions  against  the 
divine  authority  (ch.  xi.  and  xii.). 

Now  comes  the  turning  point  of  the  history. 
Everything  seems  externally  prepared  for  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  when  it  appears  that  the 
nation  are  not  yet  internally  ripe  for  the  perform- 
ance of  so  important  an  act  (ch.  x iii.,  xiv.). 

In  immediate  connection  with  this  are  some 
laws  which  were  given  in  the  desert;  the  in- 
tention of  which  was  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of 
the  rejected  race,  which  had  been  justly  con- 
demned to  suffer  severe  punishment,  that  never- 
theless they  had  not  ceased  to  be  the 'people  of  the 
covenant,  and  the  depositary  of  divine  revelation 
(comp.  ch.  xv.  2,  13-16,  22,  23,  37,  sq.).  In 
this  respect  the  facts  mentioned  in  ch.  xv.  32-36 
and  ch.  xvi.  are  also  of  great  importance.  They 
show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  :ontinuance  of  an  evij 
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disposition   in    the  people,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
majesty  of  God  watching  over  his  holy  law. 

The  con  tent  a  of  ch.  xv.-xix.  are  of' a  similar 
character.  The  fucts  there  recorded  relate  to  a 
period  of  thirty-eight  years.  The  conciseness 
with  which  they  are  stated  significantly  indicates 
the  strictly  legal  and  theocratical  principles  of 
the  Mosaical  legislation.  The  period  of  Israel's 
rejection  is  characterized  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  historian  is  almost  silent  respecting  it, 
as  being  a  period  not  strictly  belonging  to  theo- 
cratical history.  During  this  period  the  striking 
deeds  of  God,  his  miracles  and  signs,  the  more 
prominent  operations  of  his  grace,  and  his  pe- 
culiar blessings,  cease.  The  rejection  of  the 
nation  consisted  in  this  suspension  of  the  divine 
Operations.  During  this  period  God,  as  it  were, 
ignored  his  people.  Consequently,  the  historian 
also  almost  ignores  the  rebellious  race.  But  the 
period  in  which  the  divine  promises  were  to  be 
fulfilled  again -form*  a  prominent  portion  of  the 
history.  The  termination  of  the  penal  period 
is  the  commencement  of  the  most  important 
era  in  the  Mosaical  history.  It  brings  the 
legislation  to  a  splendid  conclusion.  The  most 
glorious  facts  here  follow  each  other  in  close 
succession  ;  facts  which  were  intended  clearly  to 
demonstrate  that  the  chosen  people  entered  into 
the  land  of  promise,  not  by  their  own  power  and 
might,  but  that  this  land  was  given  into  their 
hands  by  the  God  of  promise. 

Miriam  was  already  dead  ;  and  the  forty  years 
of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  were  accom- 
plished. Israel  was  again  in  sight  of  the  Holy 
Land  on  the  borders  of  Edom.  Then  Moses  and 
Aaron  also  sinned:  soon  after,  Aaron  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Eleazar.  Israel  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Icing  of  Edom  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  pass  through  his  territory,  but  was  haugh- 
tily refused  (ch.  xx.).  Everything  seemed  to 
be  prepared  by  preceding  events  already  re- 
corded. The  dying  off  of  the  real  emigrants 
from  Egypt  might  be  expected,  after  the  divine 
decree  that  this  should  come  to  pass,  had  been 
mentioned  ;  the  unbelief  of  Moses  arose  from 
the  protracted  duration  of  the  time  of  punish- 
ment, which  at  length  oroke  his  courage:  the 
spirit  of  Edom  arose  in  overbearing  animosity, 
because  it  seemed  that  Jehovah  had  forsaken  his 
people.  It  was  appointed  that  Israel  should  un- 
dergo all  this  in  order  that  they  might  grow  strong 
in  the  Lord.  Their  strength  was  soon  proved 
against  Ai.id.  They  .vowed  to  devote  all  the 
cities  of  the  Canaanites  to  Jehovah,  who  gave 
them  the  victory.  They  were  directed  to  avoid 
the  boundaries  of  Edom,  and  to  have  Canaan 
alone  in  view.  The  people  murmured,  and  the 
significant  symbol  of  the  serpent  was  erected 
before  them,  reminding  them  of  their  ancient 
sin.  and  how  it  had  been  healed  and  over- 
come by  Jehovah.  In  all  this  Israel  is  con- 
stantly directed  to  Canaan.  They  march  cou- 
rageously to  the  boundaries  of  the  Amorites, 
singing  firaises  to  Jehovah,  and,  by  the  power 
of  the  Lord,  defeat  the  kings  of  Heshbon  and 
Bashan  (ch.  xxi.). 

In  the  plains  of  Moab  still  greater  glory 
awaits  the  chosen  people.  The  pagan  prophet 
of  Mesopotamia,  being  hired  by  the*  king  of  the 
Moabites,  is  overpowered  by  Jehovah,  so  that  he 
is  compelled   to  bless  Israel    instead   of  cursing 


them  ;  and  also  directs  them  to  the  ancient  bles» 
ings  granted  to  the  patriarchs.  The  bitteresl 
enemies  of  the  theocracy  are  here  most  deeply 
humbled,  being  themselves  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  the  glory  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xxii.-xxiv.). 
Not  the  God,  but  the  people  of  Israel,  were  dis- 
honoured through  the  devices  of  Balaam. 

The  subsequent  account  concerning  the  idolatry 
into  which  the  people  were  led,  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  preceding  chapters,  and  evinces 
the  impotence  of  the  Israelites,  whose  first  attack, 
therefore,  was  to  be  directed  against  their  seducers. 
This  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  which  was  essentially  a  combat  against 
idolatry,' and  the  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
over  paganism.  The  conquered  country  was 
granted  to  separate  tribes,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
people  were  once  more  numbered,  and  Joshua 
appointed  their  leader. 

Jehovah  reserves  his  own  rights  in  the  distri 
bution  of  the  country,  and  Israel  is  directed  not 
to  forget  the  sacrifices  to  the  Lord,  the  sabbaths, 
festivals,  and  vows:  the  ordinances  concerning 
which  are  here  briefly  repeated,  inculcated,  and 
completed. 

The  people  shall  certainly  gain  the  victory, 
but  only  in  strict  communion  with  Jehovah. 
Thus  begins  the  combat,  against  Midian,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  law,  and  forming  aa 
it  were  a  prototype  of  the  later  combats  of  Israel 
against  pagan  powers  (ch.  xxv.-xxxi.). 

This  was  the  last  external  work  of  Moses. 
Henceforth  his  eye  is  directed  only  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  his  people.  An  entrance  has  been 
ell'ected  into  the  country,  and  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory is  divided  among  two  tribes  and  a  half- 
tribe  (ch.  x-xxii.). 

Moses  leminds  the  people  of  Jehovah's  guid- 
ance in  the  wilderness,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  whole  land  was  to  be  conquered.  He 
commands  the  destiuction  of  the  Canaanites  and 
of  their  idolatry.  He  appoints  to  what  extent 
the  land  is  to  be  conquered,  and  in  what  manner 
it  should  be  divided  ;  also  the  towns  to  be  granted 
to  the  Levites,  and  the  cities  of  refuge.  He 
establishes  also  the  statute,  which  was  of  great 
importance  tor  the  preservation  of  landed  pro- 
perty, that  an  heiress  should  marry  only  within 
her  own  tribe  (ch.  xxxiii.-xxxvi.). 

There  have  frequently  been  raised  strong 
doubts  against  the  historical  credibility  of  the 
book  of  Numbers,  although  it  is  impressed  with 
indubitable  marks  of  the  age  to  which  it  refers, 
and  of  perfect  authenticity.  The  numerical 
statements  in  ch.  i.-iv.  are  such  that  they  rejiel 
every  suspicion  of  forgery.  There  could  appa- 
rently be  no  motive  for  any  fabrication  of  this 
description.  The  numbering  of  the  people  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  Exod.  xxxviii.  26.  The 
amount  is  here  stated  in  round  numbers,  liecause 
a  general  survey  only  was  required.  When 
requisite,  the  more  exact  numbers  are  also  added 
(ch.  iii.  39,  43.)  A  later  falsarhis,  or  f")rg«r, 
would  certainly  have  alTected  to  possess  the  most 
exact  knowledge  of  those  circumstances,  and  con- 
sentient ly  would  have  given,  noi  round,  but  par- 
ticularly definite  numbers. 

The  account  of  the  setting  apart  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  has  been  especially  urged  as  bearing  the 
marks  of  fiction;  but  this  account  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  distribution  of  the  citiej  of  tbt 
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Levi  tea  (Num.  txxx. ;  Jba  \\:  \  This  distii- 
bation  is  an  undeniable  fact,  and  the  existence  of 
Levitical  towna  may  I  o  apj  e.ilotl  to  a^  a 
document  proviug  t li.it  the  Levites  were  really 
*<l  apait.  Oui  op;  oucnts  bave  vainly  endea- 
voured to  And  contradictions,  for  instance,  in  the 
system  of  tithing  (Num.  xviii.),  which,  they  say, 
is  not  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy,  where  i  lie 
tithes  arc  applies!  to  (tiiTerent  purpose!  (Dent. 
xii.  6,  7,  17-19;  xiv,  22.  acq,. ;  xwi.  12-15). 
Hut  there  were  two  aorta  of  tiil.es  ;  one  ap- 
pbinted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites,  and 
the  other  t>  defray  the  expenses  of  public  ban- 
quets, of  which  the  Lev  ilea  also  partook  on  ac- 
count of  their  position  in  society  (eomp  Neh. 
xlH.  10;  Tohit  i.  7). 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  hook  of 
Numbers  contradicts  itself  in  ch.  iv.  2,  3,  and 
ch.    viii.   24,   with   respect   to   the    proper    otge 

of  Levites  for  doing  duty.  Hut  the  first  of  these 
passages  speaks  about  carrying  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  second  about  performing  sacred  functions 
in  the  tabernacle.    To  cany  the  tabernacle  was 

heavier  work,  and  required  an  age  of  thirty  years. 
The  functions  within  the  tabernacle  were  com- 
paratively easy,  for  which  an  aye  of  twenty-five 
years  was  denned  sufficient. 

The  opinions  of  those  writera  who  deem  that 
the  hook  of  Numbers  had  a  mythical  character, 
are  in  contradiction  with  passages  like  x.  20,  sq., 
where  Chohah  is  requested  by  Moses  to  aid  the 
march  through  the  wilderness.  Such  passages 
were  written  by  a  conscientious  reporter,  whose 
otrject  was  to  state  facts,  who  did  not  con- 
fine himself  merely  to  the  relation  of  miracles, 
and  who  does  not  conceal  the  natural  occurences 
which  preceded  the  marvellous  events  in  ch.  xi.  sq. 
How  are  our  opponents  able  to  reconcile  these 
facts'?  Here' again  they  require  the  aid  of  a 
new  hypothesis,  and  speak  of  fragments  loosely 
connected. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Numbers  proves 
himself  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  Egypt. 
The  productions  mentioned  in  ch.  xi.  5  are, 
according  to  the  most  accurate  investigations, 
really  those  which  in  that  country  chiefly  served 
lor  food. 

In  ch.  xiii.,  xxii.,  we  find  a  notice  concerning 
Z.ian  (Tanis),  which  indicates  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  Egyptian  history,  as  well  in  the  author 
as  in  his  readers.  In  ch.  xvii.  2,  where  the 
writing  of  a  name  on  a  stick  is  mentioned,  we 
find  an  allusion  characteristic  of  Egyptian  cus- 
toms (compaie  Wil Vinson,  Maimers  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  i.'p.  388. 

The  history  of  the  rebellion  of  the  sons  of 
Korah  fxvi.  17 )  lias  certainly  some  colouring  of 
the  marvellous,  but  it  nevertheless  bears  the  stamp 
of  truth  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  poet  who 
wrote  ch.  xvii.  6,  sq  ,  in  order  to  magnify  the 
priestly  dignity,  should  have  represented  the  Le- 
vites themselves  as  the  chief  authors  of  these  cri- 
minal proceedings.  This  circumstance  is  the 
more  important,  because  the  descendants  of  Korah 
(Num.  xxvi.  U)  became  afterwards  one  of  the 
aiost  distinguish,  d  Levitical  families.  In  this 
position  we  fii.U  them  as  early  as  the  times  of 
David;  so  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  any  body 
should  have  entertained  the  idea  of  inventing  a 
crime  *r,  lie  charged  upon  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
■Ms  illustrious  family. 


Many  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  found  in  ch.  xxi. 

The  whole  chapter,  indeed,  bean  a  eharactt  .ltfti« 

cally  antique  impress,  wlnc.li  manifests  itself  in 

all  those  ancient  poems  winch  are  here  commu- 
nicated only  in  fragments^  ta  Far  as  was  required 

for  the  illustration  of  the  narrative.  Even  such 
critical  sceptics  as  l)e  Wette  consider  these 
poems  to  be  relics  of  the  .Mosaical  period.  Hut 
they  are  s>>  closely  connected  with  history,  as  to 
be  unintelligible  without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
to  which  they  refer. 

Narratives  like  the  history  of  Balaam  (xxii., 
xxiv.)  fumiah  also  numerous  proofs  of  their 
high  antiquity.  These  confirmations  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  on  account  of  the  many  mar- 
vellous and  enigmatical  points  of  the  narrative. 
CiTmpare,  for  instance,  the  geographical  state 
ments,  which  are  uncommonly  accurate,  in 
ch.  xxii.  1,  30,  88;  xxiii.  Id,  l"">,  27,  28.  See 
IIen_rstenberg's  Geschichte  Jii/ea/n's,  Berlin, 
1842,  p.  221,  sq. 

The  nations  particularly  mentioned  in  Ba- 
laam's prophecy,  the  Amalekites,  Edomites, 
Moabites,  and  Kcnites.  belong  to  the  Mosaical 
period.  In  ch.  xxiv.  7,  it  is  stated  that  the  king 
of  Israel  would  be  greater  thai!  A  gag;  and  it  can 
be  proved  that  Agag  was  a  standing  title  of  the 
Amalekite  princes,  ami  that,  consequently,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  refer  ilrs  declaration  to 
that  king  Agag  whom  Saul  vanquished.  The 
Kenites,  at  a  later  period,  disappeared  entirely 
was  from  history.  A  prophet  from  Mesopotamia 
likely  to  make  particular  mention  of  Assur  (ch. 
xxiv.  22j.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  prediction, 
that  persons  sailing  from  the  coast  of  Chittim 
should  subdue  Assur  and  Eber  (ch.  xxiv.  23). 
The  inhabitants  of  the  west  should  vanquish 
the  dwellers  in  the  east..  The  writers  who 
consider  the  predictions  of  Balaam  to  be  rati- 
cinia  post  eventum,  bring  us  down  to  so  late  a 
period  as  the  Grecian  age,  in  which  the  whole 
passage  could  have  been  inserted  only  under 
the  supposition  of  most  arbitrary  dealings  with 
history.  The  truth  of  the  biblical  narrative  here 
asserts  its  power.  There  occur  similar  accounts, 
in  which  it  is  strikingly  evident  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  hands  of  an  author  contemporary 
with  the  events  ;  for  instance,  ch.  xxxii.,  in 
which  the  distribution  of  the  trans-Jordanic  ter- 
ritory is  recorded,  even  the  account,  which  has 
so  frequently  been  attacked,  concerning  the  Ha- 
voth-jair,  the  small  towns,  or  rather  tent  villages 
of  Jair  (xxxii.  41,  42;  compare  Judg.  x.  4,  and 
Dent.  iii.  1.4).  Even  this  account,  we  say,  is 
fully  justified  by  a  closer  examination. 

The  list  of  stations  in  ch.  xxxiii.  is  an  im- 
portant document,  which  could  not  have  originated 
in  a  poetical  imagination.  This  list  contains 
a  survey  of  the  whole  route  of  the  Israelites,  and 
mentions  individual  places  only  in  case  the 
Israelites  abode  there  for  a  considerable  period. 
It  is  not  the  production  of  a  diligent  compiler, 
but  rather  the  original  work  of  an  author  well 
versed  in  the  circumstances  of  that  period.  A 
later  author  would  certainly  have  avoided  the 
appearance  of  some  contradictions,  such  as  that  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  30,  31,  comp.  with  Dent.  x.  6.  This 
contradiction  may  best  be  removed,  by  observing 
that  the  book  of  Numbers  speaks  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Israelites  in  the  second  year  of  their 
wanderings,    and    the  book  of  Deilteronomy    of 
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their  expedition  in  tlie  <"orliet.li  year.  The  list  of 
stations  contains  also  important  historical  notices; 
those,  for  instance,  in  cli.  xxxiii.  4,  9,  14,  38. 
These  notices  {demonstrate  the  accurate  historical 
information  of  the  auth  >r. 

We  si  ill  dwell  for  a  moment,  on  the  consi- 
deration of  the  great  fact,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  narrative  of  the  whole  hook — namely,  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  during  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness.  The  m  inner  in  which  the  nar- 
rator s*ates  this  fact,  we  have  mentioned  ahove. 
A  view  so  strictly  theocratical,  ami  a  description 
bo  purely  objective,  are  mo  t  befitting  the  law-giver 
himself.  Modern  criticism  has  chielly  taken 
offence  at  the  statement  that  Jehovah  had  an- 
nounced all  this  as  a  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  people,  This,  they  say,  is  incompre- 
hensible. However,  the  fact  stands  firm,  that,  the 
Israelites  really  abode  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ties?.  This  fact  is  proved  in  the  Scriptures  by 
many  other  testimonies.  Hence  arises  the  ques- 
tion, tow  this  protracted  abode  was  occasioned, 
and  what  induced  Moses  to  postpone  or  give  up 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  De  YVeite  says  that 
such  resignation,  in  giving  up  a  plan  to  which 
one  has  devoted  the  full  half  of  a  life,  is  not 
human.  Gothe  asserted,  that,  by  such  a  representa- 
tion the  picture  of  Moses  is  entirely  disfigured. 
All  this  renders  the  problem  of  our  opponents 
the  more  difficult.  De  YYette  says,  '  Who  knows 
what  happened  in  that,  long  period?'  This  ques- 
tion would  amount  to  a  confession  of  our  entire 
ignorance  concerning  what  was  most  important, 
•And  what  is  tiie  real  turning  point  of  the  history 
of  Israel,  and  would  make  an  enormous  and 
most  striking  gap  in  universal  history.  It  is  in- 
credible that  no  tradition  should  have  been  pre- 
served, in  which  was  told  to  posterity  what  was 
here  most  important,  even  if  it  should  only  have 
been  in  a  very  disfigured  form.  It  is  incredible 
that  what  was  most  important  should  have  been 
passed  by,  and  that  there  should  have  been  com- 
municated only  what  was  comparatively  insigni- 
licant.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  traditions  of 
Israel  would  form  a  perfectly  isolated  pheno- 
menon. Tims  the  history  of  Israel  itself  would 
be  something  incomprehensible.  Either  the  history 
is  inconceivable,  or  the  astounding  fact  is,  indeed, 
a  truth.  And  so  it  is.  The  resignation  of  Moses, 
and  the  sojourn  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness, 
can  be  explained  only  by  assuming  an  extraordi- 
nary divine  intervention.  A  merely  natural  inter- 
pretation is  here  completely  futile.  Toe  problem 
can  only  lie  solved  by  assuming  that  the  whole 
proceeded  from  the  command  of  God,  which  is 
unconditionally  obeyed  by  his  servant,  and  to 
which  even  the  rebellious  people  must  bow, 
because  they  have  amply  experienced  that  without 
God  they  can  do  nothing. 

For  the  works  relative  to  Numlwjrs,  see  the 
article  Pkntaticuch. — H.  A.  C.  K. 

NUN  (J1):;  in  Syr.  and  Arab.,  a  jish),  the 
father  of  Joshua,  who  is  hence  constantly  called 
Joshua  ben-Nun,  '  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.' 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  persou  who  bore  this 
name.  The  Sept.  consfanlly  uses  the  form  it  Naurf, 
which  appears  to  have  arhen  from  an  error  of  an 
earlier  copyist  (NATH  for  NATN).  From  the 
forms  NafSrl  and  Na/3i',  found  in  some  MSS., 
it  would  seem  that  later  transcribers  sup- 
posed  this  Nav/f   to   be   the   pronunciation  of  the 


Hebrew  N"Q3.  It  is  from  this  error  of  the  Sej.t 
that  some  of  our  old  versions  have  *  Joshua  tbt 
son  of  Naue.' 
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OAK  [Am.on]. 

OATH  (tffilf  and  if?**),  an  appeal  to  God 
in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  or  in 
confirmation  of  what  you  promise  or  undertake. 
The  Latin  term  is  jwjjurandum,  or  juramentum. 
Cicero  (De  Officiis,  iii.  29)  correctly  terms  an 
oath  a  religious  affirmation  ;  that  is,  an  affirma- 
tion with  a  religious  sanction.  This  appears  from 
the  words  which  he  proceeds  to  employ  :  '  Quod 
autem  affirmate,  quasi  Deo  teste,  promiseris,  i  1 
tenendum  est.  Jam  enirn  non  ad  iram  deorum, 
quee  nulla  est,  sed  ad  justitiam  et  ad  (idem  per- 
tinet^  which  in  effect  means  that  an  oath  is  an 
appeal  to  God,  as  the  source  and  ihe  vindicator 
of  justice  and  fidelity.  Hence  it  appears  that 
there  are  two  essential  elements  in  an  oath  :  first, 
the  human,  a  declared  intention  of  speaking  the 
truth,  or  performing  the  action  ir  a  given  case  ;' 
secondly,  the  divine,  an  appeal  to  God,  as  a  Being 
who  knows  all  things  and  will  punish  guilt. 
According  to  usage,  however,  there  is  a  third 
element  in  the  idea  which  'oath'  commonly  con- 
veys, namely,  that  the  oath  is  talien  only  on 
solemn,  or,  more  specifically,  on  juruiical  occa- 
sions. The  canon  law  gives  all  three  elements 
when  it"  represents  judicium,  Veritas,  justitia,  as 
entering  into  the  constitution  of  an  aoth — judicium^ 
judgment  or  trial  on  the  part  of  society ;  Veritas  y 
Iruth  on  the  part  of  the  oath-taker  ;justttia,  ^usUce 
on  the  part  of  God.  An  oath  is  accordingly  a  re- 
ligious undertaking  either  to  say  (juramentum  as- 
sertoriwri),  or  to  do  ( juramentum  promissorium) 
something  entered  into  voluntarily  with  the  cus- 
tomary forms.  Being  a  religious  undertaking, 
the  appeal  will  vary  according  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  country  in  which  the  oath  is  taken. 
In  some  instances  it  will  be  an  apjieal  imme- 
diately to  God;  in  others,  to  objects  supposed  to 
have  divine  power;  and  by  a  natural  declension, 
when  men  have  left  the  only  true  God,  they  may 
appeal  in  their  oaths  even  to  stocks  and  stones. 
Accordingly  the  Romans  .swore,  '  per  caput  suum 
vel  suorum  filiorum,"  or  '  per  genium  principis ;' 
that,  is,  by  their  own  head  or  that  of  their  children, 
or  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor.  We  shall  have 
by  and  by  to  notice  similar  errors  and  abuses 
among  the  Jews. 

The  essence  of  an  oalh  lies  obviously  in  the 
appeal  which  is  thereby  made  to,  God.  or  to 
divine  knowledge  and  power.  The  customary 
form  establishes  this,  '  So  help  me  God."  The 
Latin  words  .(known  to  have  been  used  as  early 
as  the  sixth  century),  whence  our  English  form  is 
taken,  run  thus;  l  Sic  me  Dens  adjuvet  et  ha>c 
sancta  Evangelia;''  so  may  God  and  these  holy 
Gospels  help  me  ;  that  is,  'as  I  say  the  truth/ 
The  present  custom  of  kissing  a  book  containing 
the  Gospels  has  in  England  taken  place  of  the 
latter  clause  in  the  Latin  formula. 

If,  then,  an  appeal  to  God  is  the  essence  of  an 
oath,  oath-taking  is  a  practice  which  cannot  be 
justified.     Such  an  appeal   is  wrong,  because  it  if 
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i  mrrr  jc!  oi'  a  ci«utwr«>"«  will,  Ining  unrequired 

i.lnJ  unsanctioned  by  (i  »1,  in  ;i  civ  m  v»  I.  ch 
•  :  Li  in. i  '.i-  .1  parity  tl)  .1  i  •  it.i:n  fi'in  »i',  v\  Inch 
i.'him'  ni.i\  i  i  iii. iv  not  he  agreeable  to  lus  m 1 1 id. 
( t>e»  .ins.'  a  w  i>n  on  tlit*  part  i»l'  tii*.*  oath  taker  tor 
punishment,  should  lie  fail  in  Ins  undertaking,  or 
an*,  put  ot'  t!u'  tatne,  i-  .in  acl  unbecoming  a 
frail  in. in.  uiiMvmlv  in  its  very  natuie,  and  awful 
to  think  of  u  hen  in. in  l  .sinfulness  ami  God's  [tower 
aio  lightly  apprehended;  because  it  relaxes  tic 
jrenera'  lint  ins  nl'  i  elision,  ami  mm  a  lit  y.  ami  truth  j 
,  lor  in  establishing  an  occasion  when  justiee  DMUt 
•V  iloitt'.  it  authop/.cs   tiie   idea  that   its  ol.sri  |  am  e 

is  not  inrroerative  on  other  occasions) ;  and  beaau  le 
ir  is  founded  on  an  essentially  false  view  of  reli- 
gious   obligation  *    for   as   God    sees,   knows,    ami 

■  :  us  all  tilings,  and  as  all  things  so  each  tiling, 
so  man  is  bound  universall  v  to  speak  the  truth  and 
pei  form  what  he  undci  takes,  hound  as  much  in 
eich  and  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  as  his  de- 
pend,uico  and  God's  sovereignty  can  hind  a  ra- 
tional and  accountable  being;  so  that  it  is  radii 
<-.illy  false  to  suppose  that  theie  is  or  can  be  any 
thin^  special  in  the  obligation  of  an  oath;  the 
tendency  of  which  falsity  is  not  to  raise,  but  to 
degrade  the  character,  to  reduce  the  general 
standard  of  truth  and  rectitude,  to  weaken  the 
moral  sense,  by  encouraging  the  idea  that  on  »pe- 
cial  occasions,  and  of  course  on  special  occasions 
only,  truth  is  to  he  spoken  and  promises  per 
formed. 

It  is  ore  among  those  numerous  small  accord- 
ances comparatively  with  the  dictates  of  right 
.'eason  which  will  be  found  to  prevail  in  the 
Hible  the  more  minutely  it  is  investigate!,  and 
which,  tbjrugh  now,  after  a  revelation  has  en- 
lightened the  mind,  are  discoverable  by  the  mind, 
are  yet  so  fur  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mind  when 
left  to  its  own  resources,  that  the  practice  of  anti- 
quity bears  in  an  opposite  direction  —  it  is  one  of 
those  very  important  accordances  with  truth,  that 
the  Mosaic  legislation  is  not  answerable  for  the 
practice  of  taking  oaths,  which  existed  before  (lie 
time  of  Moses.  It  is  found  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Abraham,  who  made  the  oldest  servant  of  bis 
family  swear  he  would  select  for  Isaac  a  wife  of 
his  own  kindred  (Gen.  xxiv.  2,  3,  37).  It  is  here 
observable  that  the  oath  is  a  private,  not  a  judicial 
M»e  ;  only  that  the  rectoral  authority  of  Abiaham, 
as  {lutriarch,  must  l>e  taken  into  account.  The 
form  observed  is  found  in  these  words  :  '  Put, 
I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my  thigh  ;  and  I 
will  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
heaven  and  the  God  of  earth,  that,"  &c.  An  oath 
was  sometimes  a  public  and  general  bond,  obliging 
me  parties  who  took  it  to  a  certain  course — a  case 
in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  spontaneous  anil 
voluntary:  as  when,  in  Judges  xxi.,  the  men  of 
Isra<  1  swore,  sayhig,  there  shall  not  any  of  us  give 
his  daughter  unto  lienjamin  to  wife  (com p.  ver.  5). 
From  1  Kings  xviii.  10,  it  appears  to  have  been 
customary  to  require  on  occasions  of  great  concern 
a  public  oath,  embracing  even  an  entire  'king- 
dom and  nation  ,'  but  whether  taken  individually 
or  by  some  .  repiesentative,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  Such  a  custom,  however,  implying, 
as  it  does,  a  doubt  of  the  public  faith  of  a  people, 
would  hardly  be  submitted  to,  unless  on  the  part 
of  an  inferior. 

Oatns  did  not  take  their  origin  in  any  divine 
command.     They  were  a  p;>rt  of  that  consuetudi- 
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n  iry  law  which  M  fees  found  prevalent,  and  was 
hound  to  reaped,  since  no  small  portion  of  the 
force  of  l.r.v  Ilea  mi  custom,  and  a  legislator  can 
iKtitlter  abrogate  nor  Mitt  i  tut  e  a  binding  law  of  his 

own  meiewill.  Accordingly,  Moses  ni.nle  usr  of 
the  sanction  vhi'h  an  oath  gave,  but  in  that 
nwal  manner,  and  apart  from  minute  directions 
and  expre&l  words  Of  approval  ;  which  shows  that 
in'  in.  rel\  used,  without  intending  to  sanction,  an 
imtrunmnt  that  lie  found  in  exbtonee  and  could 
not  safely  dispense  with  Example-,  aie  found  in 
Kxod.  xxii.  11,  where  an  oath  is  ordered  to  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  lo>t  property  ;  and  here  we 
lii sr  meet  with  what  may  strictly  be  called  a 
judicial  oath  (  Lev.  \  i.  8*5). 

The  forms  of  adjuration  found  in  the. Scriptures 
are  numerous.  Saul  sware  unto  Jonathan,  '  As 
the  Lord  liveth'  (1  Sam.  xix.  S).  •  A  heap  and 
a  pillar  *  were  for  a  witness  between  Labau  and 
.laroh,  wiHi  the  ensuing  for  a  sanction,  'The  God 
of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  .Nahor,  the  God  of 
their  father,  judge  In-twixt  us.  And  Jacob  sware 
by  the  fear  of  Inn  father  Isaac'  ((ien.  xxxi.  52, 
sq. ).  A  common  formula  is,  'The  Lord  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also'  (Ruth  i.  17;  I  Sam.  iv.  41), 
which  approaches  nearly  to  our  modem  form, 
'  So  help  me  God,'  and  is  obviously  elliptical. 
Reference  appear!  to  be  had  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  slaying  some  animal  in  continuation  of  a  treaty 
or  agreement.  The  animal  thus  slain  and  offered 
in  a  burnt  offering  to  God  became  an  image  or 
type,  betokening  the  fate  which  would  attend  tint 
one  of  the  two  contracting  patties  who  faded  in 
his  engagement ;  and  the  words  just,  cited  were 
intended  to  be  a  voluntary  assumption  of  the 
liability  thus  foreshadowed  on  the  side  of  those 
who  joined  in  the  covenant  :  subsequently  the 
sacrilice  was  in  ordinary  cases  omitted,  and  the 
form  came  in  itself  to  have  the  force  of  a  solemn 
asseveration. 

An  oath,  making  an  appeal  to  the  divine  justice 
and  power,  is  a  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  the 
being  to  whom  the  appeal  is  made.  Hence  to 
swear  by  an  idol  is  to  be  convicted  of  idolatry. 
Such  an  act  is  accordingly  given,  in  Scripture 
as  a  proof  of  idolatry  and  a  reason  for  condign 
punishment.  '  How  shall  I  pardon  thee  for  this? 
Thy  children  have  foisaken  me,  and  sworn  by 
them  that  are  no  gods'  (Jer.  v.  7  ;  xii.  16  ;  Amos 
viii.  14  ;   Zeph.  i.  5). 

Other  beings  besides  God  are  sometimes  added 
in  the  form  of  an  oath  :  Elijah  said  to  Elisha, 
'As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth' 
(2  Kings  ii.  2;  1  Sam.  xx  3).  The  party  ad- 
dressed is  frequently  sworn  by,  especially  if  a 
prince  :  '  As  thy  soul  liveth,  my  lord,  I  am  the 
woman/  &c.  (I  Sam.  i.  26;  xvii.  55;  xxv.  26; 
2  Sam.  xi.  II).  The  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians,  swoielalso  by  the  head  or  the  life  of  an 
absent  as  well  as  a  present  prince  :  '  By  the  life 
of  Pharaoh'  (Gen.  xlii.  15).  Hanway  says  that 
the  most  sacred  oath  among  the  Persians  is  '  by 
the  king's  head.'  Aben  Ezra  asserts  that  in  his 
time  (a.d.  1170)  Ibis  oath  was  common  in  Egypt 
under  the  caliphs:  death  was  the  penalty  of  per- 
jury. Selden,  in  his  Titles  of  Honour  (p.  45j, 
ascribes  the  practice  to  the  custom  of  applying 
the  name  god  to  princes  (Rosen m.  Morgenl.  i. 
200,  sq.  ;  comp.  Strabo,  xii.  p.  557  ;  Herod,  iv. 
68;  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  52\ 

The    oath  '.alter  .  swoie   sometimes   by   his  own 
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bead  (Matt.  v.  36 ;  see  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  300 ;  Ovid, 
Trht.  iv.  4.  45  ;  Juven.  vi.  17);  or  by  some  pre- 
cious part  of  his  body,  as  the  eyes  (Ovid,  Amor. 
iii.  3.  13;  Tibull.  iii.  6.  47);  sometimes,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  the  later  Jews,  by  the  earth, 
the  heaven,  and  the  sun  (Matt.  v.  34,  35;  Eurip. 
Hippol.  1020;  Virg.  y£n.  xii.  176);  as  well  as 
by  angels  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  4);  by  the 
temple  (Matt,  xxiii.  16  ;  comp.  Light  foot,  p  280); 
and  even  by  parts  of  the  temple  (Matt,  xxiii.  16  ; 
Werstein).  Thev  also  swore  bv  Jerusalem,  as  the 
holy  city  (Matr.'v.  35:  Lightfoot,  p.  281).  The 
Rabbinical  writers  indulge  in  much  prolixity  on 
the  subject  of  oaths,  entering  into  nice  distinctions, 
and  showing  themselves  exquisite  Ccasuists.  A 
brief  view  of  their  disquisitions  may  h~  seen  in 
Othon.  Lex.  p.  347,  sq.  Some  oaths  they  declared 
invalid  :  '  If  amy  one  swear  by  heaven,  earth,  the 
sun,  and  such  things,  although  there  may  be  in 
his  mind  while  using  these  words  a  reference  to 
Him  who  created  them,  yet  this  is  not  an  oath  ; 
or  if  any  one  swear  by  one  of  the  prophets,  or  by 
some  book  of  Sciipture,  having  reference  to  Him 
who  sent  the  prophet  and  gave  the  book,  neverthe- 
less this  is  not  an  oath'  (Maimon.  Hal.  Schebhuoth, 
c.  12).  So  the  Mishna  (Schekhuoth,  c.  4) :  '  II 
any  one  adjures  another  by  heaven  or  earth,  he  is 
not  held  bound  by  this.'  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
oaths  of  this  nature,  with  authoritative  interpreta- 
tions and  glosses  so  lax,  could  hardly  fail  to 
loosen  moral  obligation,  and  to  lead  to  much 
practical  perjury  and  impiety.  Minute  casuistical 
distinctions  undermine  the  moral  sense.  When 
-a  man  may  swear  and  yet  not  swear,  by  the  same 
formula  appear  to  bind  himself  and  yet  be  free, 
contract  with  his  associates  an  obligation  from 
which  he  may  be  released  by  leligious  authorities, 
the  basis  of  private  virtue  ard  the  grounds  of 
public  confidence  are  at  once  endangered.  Besides, 
the  practice  of  unauthorized  and  spontaneous  oath- 
taking,  which  seems  even  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
■Jewish  history  to  have  been  too  common,  became 
about  the  time  of  oor  Lord  of  great  frequency, 
and  must  have  tended  to  lower  the  religious,  us 
weil  as  weaken  jhe  moral  character.  Peter's  con- 
duct is  a  striking  case  in  point,  who  '  began  to  curse 
and  to  swear,  saying,  I  know  not  the  man'  (Matt. 
xxvi.  74).  An  open  falsehood,  thus  asserted  and 
maintained  by  oaths  and  imprecations,  shows  how 
little  regard  there  was  at  that  time  paid  to  such 
means  of  substantiating  truth.  The  degree  of 
guilt  implied  in  such  'lamentable  practices  is  not 
lessened  by  the  emphasis  with  which  the  Mosaic 
law  guarded  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  name,  an<* 
prohibited  the  crime  of  perjury  and  profanation 
(Lev.  xix.  12;  Exod.  xx.  7;  Deut.  v.  Ill; 
Matt.  v.  33). 

These  remarks,  tending  to  exhibit  the  state  of 
mind  and  the  manner  of  conduit  prevalent  in 
our  Lord's  time,  show  with  what  propriety  he  in- 
terposed his  authority  on  the  point,  and  not  only 
disallowed  the  vain  distinctions  of  the  Pharisees 
(Matt,  xxiii.  16),  but  also  foi  bad  swearing  entirely 
(Matt.  v.  33).  Before*  however,  we  submit  his 
doctrine  on  this  matter  to  some  remarks,  there  are 
yet  a  few  words  to  be  added,  in  order  to  complete 
our  statement  touching  the  ceremonial  observed  in 
connection  with  ?n  oath. 

We  have  auvady  intimated  that  it  was  usual  to 
put  the  hand  under  the  thigh  (Gen.  xxiv.  2;  xlvii. 
t&\     Ob  "this  practice  Aben  Ezra  observes  :  '  It 


appears  probable  to  me  that  the  meaning  of  th» 
custom  was  as  if  the  superior  saM,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  slave,  If  thou  art  under  my  power, 
and  therefore  prepared  to  execute  my  commands, 
put  thy  hand,  as  a  token,  under  my  thigh/ 
Winer,  however,  thinks  that  as  it  was  usual  to 
swear  by  the  more  important  parts  of  the  human 
frame,  so  this  was  a  reference  to  the  generative 
powers  of  man.  But  see  on  this  interpretation, 
as  well  as  on  the  general  question  of  swearing 
by  parts  of  the  body,  Meiner's  Geschic/ite  der 
llelig.  ii.  286,  sq.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  it 
was  usual  to  touch  that  by  which  a  person  swore : 

'  Tange  precor  mensam,  tangunt  quo  more 
precantes.' 

Other  instances  may  be  seen  in  Niedek,  De  Po- 
pular. Adorat.  p.  2LJ,  sq.  At  p.  218  of  this  work, 
with  the  plate  relating  to  it,  an  instance  may  be 
found  which  cannot  be  mentioned,  but  which  goes 
immediately  to  confirm  the  idea  advanced  bv 
Winer. 

The  more  usual  employment  of  the  hand  was 
to  raise  it  towards  heaven  ;  designed,  probably,  to 
excite  attention,  to  point  out  the  oath-taker,  and 
to  give  solemnity  to  the  act  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  23). 
In  the  strongly  anthropomorphize  language  ot 
parts  of  the  Scripture,  even  God  is  introduced 
saying,  'I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  i 
live  for  ever'  (Deut.  xxxii.  40).  It  can  only  of 
by  the  employment  of  a  similar  licence  that  the 
Almighty  is  represented  as  in  any  way  coming 
under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  (Exod.  vi.  8; 
Ezek.  xx.  5).  Instead  of  the  head,  the  phylactery 
was  sometimes  touched  by  the  Jews  on  taking  an 
oath  (Maimon.  Schebhusth,  c.  xi.).  Even  the 
Deity  is  sometimes  introduced  as  swearing  by  phy- 
lacteries (Tanch,  fol.  vi  3;  Othon.  Lex.  p.  757). 
.  In  cases  where  a  civil  authority  adjured  a  party, 
that  is,  put  a  person  to  an  oath,  the  answer  was 
given  by  TOK,  <rv  eltras.  *  thou  hast  said  '  ( 1  Kings 
xxii.  16;  Mum.  v.  19;  Matt.  xxvi.  63;  Sche- 
bhuoth,  c.  i.  ;  Misch.  ii.).  Women  and  slaves 
were  not  permitted  to  ta!<e  an  oath  (Maimon. 
Hilch.  Schebh.  9,  10,  11). 

The  levity  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  regard  to 
oaths,  though  reproved  by  some  of  their  doctors 
(Othon.  Lex.  p.  351  ;  Philo,  ii.  191),  was  noto- 
rious; and  when  we  find  it  entering  as  an  element 
into  popular  poetry  (Martial,  xi.  9).  we  cannot 
ascribe  the  imputation  to  the  known  injustice  of 
heathen  writers  towards  the  Israelites.  This  na- 
tional vice,  doubtless,  had  an  influence  with  the 
Essenes  [Essknes],  in  placing  the  prohibition  of 
oaths  among  the  rules  of  their  reformatory  order. 
Certainly,  '  the  Great  Teacher '  forbade  oaths  alto- 
gether. The  language  is  most  express  (Matt.  v. 
34-37  ;  James  v.  12).  Equally  decided  was  the 
interpretation  put  on  this  language  by  the  ancient 
church.  Justin,  Irenseus,  Basil,  Chrysosrom, 
Augustine,  held  oaths  to  he  unchristian  (De  Wetto, 
Sittenlehre,  iii.  143).  Even  modern  philosophy  has 
given  its  vote  against  the  practice  (see  Bentham's 
'  Swear  not  at  all').  That  no  case  has  been  made 
out  by  Christian  commentators  in  favour  of  judi- 
cial swearing  we  do  not  affirm  ;  but  we  must  b* 
excused  if  we  add  that  the  case  is  a  very  weak  one, 
wears  a  casuistical  appearance,  and  as  if  neces- 
sitated in  order  to  excuse  existing  usages,  and 
guard  against  errors  imputed  to  unpopular  sects, 
such   as    the    Quakers  and    Mennonitea.     If  in- 
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feirnfial    ;iii(l    mo  ply  probable   COnclnsfanf,  such 
as  the  i- isc  consists  of,  way  be  allowed  to  prevail 

>st  the  explicit  language  of  Jesui  ami  Jan 
Scripture  is  robbed  of  its  certainty,  ami  prohibi- 
tum* the  most  express  lose  their  force.  For  in- 
Itance,  it  has  been  alleged  that  our  Lord  himself 
tiK»k  part  in  an  oath  when,  being  adjuied  by  t he 
high-priest,  he  answered  'Thou  I  wist  .said'  (Matt. 
fcsvi.  63-4  .  Hut  what  has  tiiis  to  do  with  lus 
own  doctrine  on  the  point  ?  Placed  at  the  bat  of 
judgment,  Jesus  was  a  criminal,  not  a  teacher, 
bound  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  which  it  was  a 
part  of  1  lis  plan  never  unnecessarily  to  disregard, 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  judicially  put  to 
him,  ami  bound  equally  by  a  repaid  to  the  great 
interests  which  lie  had  come  into  the  world  to 
serve.  Jesus  did  not  swear,  hut  was  sworn.  The 
putting  the  oath  he  could  not  prevent.  His  sole 
question  was,  Should  he  answer  the  interrogatory? 
— a  Question  which  depended  on  considerations  of 
the  highest  moment,  and  which  he  who  alone 
could  judge  decided  in  the  affirmative.  That 
question  in  effect  was,  'Art  thou  the  Messiah  V 
His  reply  was  a  simple  affirmative.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  adjuration  was  the  act  of  the  ma- 
gistrate :  to  have  ohjected  to  which  would  have 
brought  on  Jesus  the  charge  of  equivocation,  if  not 
•f  evasion,  or  even  the  denial  of  his  •  high  calling.' 

The  general  tendency  of  this  article  is  to  show 
how  desirable  it  is  that  the  practice  of  oath-taking 
of  all  kinds,  judicial  as  well  as  others,  should  at 
least  lie  diminished,  till  at  the  proper  time  it  is 
totally  abolished;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  a 
simple  affirmation  cometh  from  the  Kvil  One, 
ck  rod  troinipov  (Matt.  v.  37),  and  equally  leadeth 
to  evil. 

On  the  subject  of  this  article  the  reader  may 
consult:  Lydii  Diss,  de  Juramento ;  Nicoiai 
De  Juram.  Hebreeorum,  Grarcorum,  Romauorum 
aliorxcmque  popxdorum ;  Seldeni  Diss,  de  Jura- 
mentis;  Molembecii  De  Juramento  per  Genium 
pi  incipis  ;  Spenceri  Diss,  de  Juramento  per 
Anchialum  ; — all  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
'26th  volume  of  Ugolino's  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Sacr. 
See  also  Hansen,  De  Jurametit.  Vett.  in  Greev. 
Ihesaurus.  A  more  recent  authority  may  be 
found  in  Staudlin,  Geschichte  der  Vorstell..  v. 
Hide  ;  Tyler,  Oaths  ;  their  Origin,  &c. — J-  R.  B. 

OBADIAH  (innny  and  nHny,  servant  of 
Jehovah  ;  Sept.  AfiSei6s),  the  name  of  sr veral 
pei soi is  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  OBADIAH,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets according  to  the  Hebrew,  the  fifth  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek,  and  the  eighth  according  to 
chronological  arrangement,  is  supposed  to  have 
prophesied  about  the  year  B.C.  599  (Jalm's  In- 
trod.y  We  have,  however,  but  a  small  fragment 
i  of  his  propliecies,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
anything  with  certainty  respecting  himself  or  his 
history.  Several  persons  of  this  name  occur  about 
the  same  period,  one  of  whom  presided  at  the  restor- 
ation of  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  b.c.  624, 
and  is  considered  by  many  to  have  been  the 
Author  of  the  prophecy.  Another,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  the  house  of  Ahab,  was  regarded  by 
the  ancient  Jews  as  the  author  of  the  book  : 
which  opinion  is  followed  by  Jerome  (Hieron. 
Vomm.  in  Abdiam  ;  Sixtus  Senens.  Bib.  Sanct.). 
Otliers  place  the  author  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  b.c 
T58-699;  while  some  think  him  to  have  been  a 
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comem|>orary  of  Hosea.  who  prophesied  B.r 
72*2.  But,  as  is  observed  My  Jahn,  Ncwcom*. 
and  others,  it  i"s  evident  from  ver.  '20  that  he  pro 
phesied  while  Jerusalem  u  as  subjected  to  tin1 
yoke  of  the  Chahkeans,  and  after  the  exp.itriatioi 
of  seveial  of  .the  citizens — which  refers  him  to  the 
period  alter  the  seventh  year  of  the  captivity, 
u.c.  0'.)!1.  Jahn  maintains,  from  the  warnings  fo 
t lit*  Kilomdt  s,  ver.  12-14.  that  Obadiah  prophe- 
sied before  the  destruction  of  JeinsaVni  h\ 
Nebuchadnezzar;    while  De  Wene  infers  trnrn 

the  mention  of  the  'captivity  of  the  children  ol 
Israel,'  and  the  '  captivity  6f  Jerusalem  "  III 
ver.  20,  that  the  composition  of  the  book  must  be 
placed  aftti  the  destruction  of  that  city.  From  i 
compai i'sori  of  Ohad.  ver.  1-1,  with  Jer.  xlix.  1 1- 
16;  Ohad.  ver.  6.  with  Jer.  xlix.  9,  It);  and 
Obad.  ver.  S,  with  Jer  xlix.  7,  it  is  evident  that 
one  of  these  prophets  had  read  the  other's  woik. 
It  is  not  easy,  observes  Oalmet,  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  copied  from  the  other;  but  from  the 
fact  that  Jeremiah  had  made  use  of  the  writings 
of  other  pivphets  also,  it  has  l>een  generally  con- 
cluded that  Obadiah  was  the  original  writer 
(See  Eichhorn's  lntrod.  §  512:  Roscnmiiller  8 
Scholia,  and  Jager,  Ueb.die  Zeit  Obadjah).  That 
Jeremiah  was  the  original  writer  has  been  main- 
tained by  Bertholdt,  Credner,  De  Wette,  and 
others.  De  Wette  supposes  {lntrod.  §  235)  that 
Obadiah  made  use  of  Jeremiah  from  recollection. 

His  prophecies  are  directed  against  the  Ednm 
ites,  and  in  this  respect,  correspond  with  Ames  i.  1  I. 
Jer.  xlix.  22,  E/ek.  xxv.  12-14,  and  Ps.  exxxvii.  7 
(Jahn s  lntrod.).  lie  menaces  Kdom  with  de- 
struction for  their  hostile  feeling  towards  Judah, 
and  their  insulting  conduct  towards  the  Hebrews 
when  Jerusalem  was  taken  (ver.  11,  12);  but 
consoles  the  Jews  with  a  promise  of  restoration 
from  their  captivity,  when  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Ten  Tribes  (Jahn's  lntrod.)  shall  repossess  both 
their  land  and  that  of  Edom  and  Philistia — a 
prophecy  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  under  John  Hyrcanus,  b.c.  125 
(Jahn,  I.  e.y. 

The  language  of  Obadiah  is  pure ;  but  Jahn 
and  others  have  observed  that  he  is  inferior  to  the 
more  ancient  prophets  in  its  too  great  addiction  to 
the  interrogatory  form  of  expression  (see  ver.  8). 
His  sentiments  are  noble,  and  his  figures  bold 
and  striking  (De  Wette's  lntrod.,  Eng.  transl.). 
De  Wette's  translator  observes  that  his  hatred 
towards  other  nations  is  not  so  deep  and  deadly 
as  that  of  some  of  his  younger  contemporaries. 

See  Leusden's  Obadiah ;  Pfeifier,  Comm.  in 
Obad. ;  Scbrber,  Der  Prophet  Obad.,  &c. :  Ve- 
nema,  Lectt.  in  Obad.,  with  the  additions  ol 
Verschuirand  Lohze;  Kohler,  Anmerkk.;  Schn Hi- 
rer's Dissert.  Philol. ;  Heudewerth,  Obadjte  Pro 
phetce  Oraculum  in  Idtimceos.  These  are  the 
works  referred  to  in  De  Wette's  Introduction  — 

W.  W. 

2.  OBADIAH,  the  governor  of  King  Ahab '« 
household,  and  high  in  the  confidence  of  big 
master,  notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  the  idola- 
tries which  the  court  patronized.  In  the  persecu* 
tion  raised  by  Jezebel,  Obadiah  hid  one  hundred 
of  the  Lord's  prophets  in  caves,  and  supplied 
them  secretly  with  nourishment  during  the  famine. 
It  was  this  person,  when  sent  out  ro  explore  tin 
country  in  the  vain  search  of  pasture  unconsumed 
by  the  drought,  whom  Elijah   encountered  when 
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about  to  show  himself  to  Ahah.  and  who  was  re-  (Exod.  xxviii.  17  ;  xxxix.  \1).  and  also  mei  ♦;oned 

iuctantly  prevailed   upon  to  conduct  the  prophet  in   Ezek.  xxviii.    13.       In  all   these   place*   it  n 

lo  his  master  (1  Kings  xviii.  4-16).     b.c.  006.  rendered  '  sardius'  in  the  .Authorized  Version,  fol- 

3.   OBADIAH,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  tribe  of  lowing   tlie   Septnagint  and   J osepnus  (Dc  BeiL 

Gad,  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  0).  Jud.,v.5,l),   who,    however,   hi  Antiq.  iu.  1.  6, 


4.  OBADIAH,  one  of  the  nobles  woom  Je- 
hosluvphat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2 
CJu-on.  xvii.  7). 

£.  OH  AD  I  AH,   one   of  the   Levites  who  pre- 


makes  it  the  sardonyx  (aap56vv£).  The  sardiua 
is  the  stone  now  called  the  camel:  an,  from  its  co- 
lour (<7  came),  which  resembles  that  of  raw 
flesh.     The  Hebrew  name   is  derived  from  a  root 


sided   over   the   restoration    of  the   temple    under     which   signifies   being   red.     The  sardius   or  car- 


Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12). 

6.  OBADIAH,  the  head  of  a  party,  consisting 
of  218  males,  with  females  and  children  in  pro- 
portion, who  returned  with  Ezra  from  Babylon 
'Ezra  viii.  0). 

7.  OBADIAH,  one  of  the  priests,  who  sealed 


nelian  is  of  the  flint  family,  and  is  a  kind  of 
chalcedony.  The  more  vivid  the  red  in  this 
stone,  the  higher  is  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held.  It  was  anciently,  as  now,  more  frequently 
engraved  on  than  any  other  stone.  The  ancients 
called   it  sardius,   because  Sardis  in   Lvdia  was 


the  written  covenant  which  Nehemiah  caused  the  the  place  wheie  they  Hist  became  acquainted  with 

people  to  enter  into  (Neh.  x.  5).  it;   but  the  sardius  of  Babylon  was  considered  of 

Other  persons  of  this  name  o.ccur  in  1  Chron.  greater  value  (Plin.  Hist,  yat    xxxvii.  7).     The 

iii.  21;   vii.  3;   viii.  38;   ix.  16.  44;   xxvii.  10.  Hebrews   probably  obtained   the  earn  el  i  an    from 

OBED   ClWi   serving;  Sept.  *n^8),   son  of  Arabia.      In   Yemen    there  is    found   a   very  tine 

Boaz  and  Ruth,  and  father  of  Jesse   the  father  of  daik-red  carnelian   which  is  called  el-Akik  (Nie- 

David,    according  to   the  apparently    incomplete  bunr<  Beschreib  ,  p.  142).     The  Arabs  wear  it  on 

genealogical   list  (Ruth  iv.   17  ;    1  Chron.  ii.  12).  the  finger,  on   the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and   in 

The  name  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  Matihew  the  l>elt  be,0,e  ,he  "Women.     It  is  supposed  to 

(i    5)  and  Luke  fiii.  32".  stl)P  hemorrhage  when  laid  on  a  fresh  wound. 

OBED-EDOM    (fl*i«  13ty,  serving   Edom  ;  OFFERING  (the  general  name  for  which  in 

Sept.  *A£e55apd).  a  Levite  in  whose  premises,  and  Hebiew  is  ?3"£)  is  anything  presented  to  God  as 

under  whose   care,   the  ark   was   deposited,   when  a  means  of  conciliating  |4js  favour  :   which  be 


'he  death  of  Uzzah  caused  David  to  apprehend 
danger  in  taking  it  'farther.  It  remained  heie 
diree  months,  during  winch  the  family'of  Obed- 
edom  so  signally  prospered,  that  the  king  was  en- 
couraged to  resume  Ins  first  intention,  which  he 
then  happily  carried  into  effect  (2  Sam.  vi.  10- 
i2).  We  learn  from  1  Chron.  xvi.38,  that  Obed- 
exiom's  connection  with  the  ark  did  not  then  ter- 
minate, he  and  his  brethren  having  charge  of  the 
doors  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chron.  xv.  18,  24). 


winch  oemg 

in  the  Jewish,  as  well  as  in  all  other  religions,  con- 
sidered as  the  one  thing  needful,  offeiin_;s  accord- 
ingly have  always  constituted  an  essential  j>art  of 
public  worship  and  private  piety. 

Offerings  have  been  divided  info  three  kinds  ; 
1.  Impetratoria ;  2.  Eucharistiea ;  3.  Piacu- 
lavia  :  the  first,  denoting  those  winch  are  de- 
signed to  procure  so  ne  favour  or  benefit ;  the 
second,  ihose  which  are  expressive  of  gratitude 
for  bounties  or  mercies  received;   the  thud,  those 


OBIL    (^21X,    chief  of  the   camels ;    Sept.  which    are    meant    to    atone    for   sins    and    pro- 

"AjSi'as),  an   Ishmaelite.  or  Arab,  doubtless  of  the  pitiate    the    Deity.       Porphyry    also' gives    three 

nonn.de    tribes,    who    had    charge    of   the    royal  reasons  for   making  offerings  to  the  gods  (Absii- 

camels  in  the  time  of  David— an  exceedingly  fit  nentia,  ii.  24),— in   order  to   do   them   honour,  to 


employment  for  an  Arab  (1  Chron.  xxvii  3D). 
As  Onil  means  in  Arabic  'a  keeper  of  camels' 
Hieron.  (ii.  2),  reasonably  infers  that  the  ]>erson. 
had  his  name  from  his  office,  which  has  always 
been  a  vei  v  common  circumstance  in  the  East. 
OBLATION    [Offering]. 


acknowledge  a  favour,  or  to  procure  a  sujply  for 
human  needs.  Among  the  Hebrews  we  find  a 
complex  and  multif  >rm  system  of  offerings  ex- 
tending through  the  entire  circle  of  divine  worship, 
and  prescribing  the  minutest  details.  A  leaning 
distinction  separates  their  offerings  into  unbloody 


OBOTH,   a  station  of   the   Israelites    [Wan-     (HimD,  irpoaQopal.   dupa)  and   bloody  (DTD?. 


i>i:niNCi]. 

1.  ODED  (Tliy,  erecting;  Sept.  TiS/jS),  the 
prophet  who  remonstrated  against  the  detention 
as  captives  of  the  persons  whom  the  army  of  King 
1-Vkah  had  brought  prisoners  from  Judah,  and 
at  wh  >se  suggestion  they  were  handsomely  treated, 
a>  d  conducted  back  with  all  tenderness  and  care 
h>  their  own  country  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  0). 

2.  ODED.  father  of  Azariah  the  prophet,  who 
w;is  commissioned  to  meet  and  encourace  Asa 
oo  his  return  from  defeating  the  Ethiopians  (2 
Chron.  xv.  1-8).  It  curiously  hapj>ens  that  the 
*d.iress  which,  at  the  commencement,  is  ascribed 
to  Azariah,  tiie  son  of  Oded,  is  at  the  end  ascril>ed 
tn  Oded  himself  (xv.  8).  But  this  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  slip  of  copyists,  and  the  versions 
read  the  latter  verse  like  the  former. 

ODE.M  (Dlfc  ;  Sept.  trdplStoy),  one  of  the  pre- 


6v(xiou).  Used  in  its  widest  sense  the  term  offering, 
or  oblation,  indicates  in  the  Hebrew  ritual  a  very 
great  number  of  things — as  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock,  first-fruits,  tithes,  incense,  the  shew-bread, 
the  wood  for  burning  in  the  temple  ^Neh.  x. 
34).  The  objects  ollered  were  salt,  me.i,  baked 
anil  roasted  grain,  oli>e-oil,  clean  animals,  such 
as  oxen,  goats,  doves,  but  not  fish.  The  animals 
were  required  to  be  spotless  (Lev.  xxii.  20  ;  Mai. 
i.  8),  ami,  with  the  exception  of  the  cloves,  not 
under  eight  days  old  (Lev.  xxii.  27),  younger 
animals  being  tasteless  and.  innutritious.  The 
smaller  beasts,  such  as  sheep,  goats,  and  ca.  ves, 
were  commonly  one  year  old  (Exod.  xxix.  38; 
Lev.  ix.  3;  xii.  6;  xiv.  10;  Num.  xv.  27; 
xxviii.  9,  sq.).  Oxen  were  offered  at  three  years 
of  age;  in  Judges  (vi.  25)  one  is  offered  winch 
is  seven  years  old.  As  to  sex,  an  option  was 
sometimes  left  to   the  offerer,  as  in  peace  and  sin- 


cious  stones  in   the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest     offerings  (Lev.  iii.  1,6;   xii.  5,  6)  ;  at  other  tiu  e# 


OFFERING, 
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male*  were  required,  as  in  burnt  sacrifices,  for, 
Contrary  b  classical  « i -.1  _;«•,  the  male  WM  «'i»« •"•- 
Jitvil  tlu'  nore  |<'iiV<*f.  In  huint-oln-iing*  «ind 
in  f  laiik-i'tTt* i  iiijrs  tin-  kind  of  a  dm  d  was  h  ft  Id 
i  e     i   ili>-  worshipper  ( '  •   ,,llt   |p 

lres|Hisa  and  sin-offerings  it  was  regulated  by  law 
I        iv.  ')  .     If  the  desire  of  the  worshippei 
Ui   express    Ids    gratitude   he  o  fiend  a    peace, or 
ihank-qru  ring  ;   if  to  obtain  forgiveness,  fie  offered 
u  trespass  or  >nofieiing.     BurHt-oflerings  were 
of  a   general    k in< I    (Num.    w.  3;   Dent.  xii.  0  ; 
Jer.  xv  ii.  20).      Hec.it   tub-  or   Luge   numbers  of 
cattle  were  sacrificed   on  special   occasions,     in 
1    Kings  viii.  ."),  03,  Solomon   is   said    to   have 
'sacrificed  sheep  and  oxen  lhat  could  not  l»e  told 
or   numbered    for    multitude,1   'two  and    twenty 
thousand  oxrti  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand    sheep1  ("see   also    2    Citron,    xxix.  32,  pq.  ; 
x\\.   21;   sxxv.    7,    sq.  ;   comp    Hjerod.    vii.  43; 
Xenoph.  tlelL  u.  vi.  4  ;  Suetmi.  Calig.  1 1).   Oller- 
ings  were  also  either  public  or  private,  prescribed 
or  free-will.  Sometimes  they  were  presented  by  an 
individual,  sometimes   by  a  family  ;  once,  or  at 
regular    and    |>ei  iodic    intervals    (1    Sam.  i.   21; 
Job  i.  f)  ;   2  Mace.  iii.  cV2).      Foreigner,  were  per- 
mitted   to   make  oflenngs  on    tlte   national   allar 
(Nuui.  xv.  14  ;   2  Mace.  iii.  35  .    xiii.  23;  Pbilo, 
Legal,  p.  101  4  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  J;     Oilerings 
weie  made  by  Jews  for  heathen  princes  (1  Mace, 
vn.  33;  Joseph.  Autiq.   xii.  2.  5).       In    tbe   ease 
of  bloody -oiler ings    the  possessor,    alter    he    bad 
sanctified   himself  (1  Sam.  xvi.  J),    brought    the 
victim,   in  case  of  thank -offei  ings,  with  his  bonis 
gilded    and    with    garlands,  &e.    (Joseph.  Autiq. 
xiii.  8.  2;   Winer,  Iical-ic'orte. b.  ii.  212,  note  5) 
in  tiie  altar  (Lev.  iii.  1  ;   xii.  4;   xiv.  17),  where, 
>ayiug  hi.i  baud  on  the  head  of  tl*e  animal  (Lev. 
i.  4  ;   \Vi.  2;   iv.  4).  he  thus,  in  a  clear  and  pointed 
way,  devoted  it  to  God.     Having  so  done  he  pro- 
ceeded  to   slay   the   victim   himself  (Lev.  iii.  2; 
iv.  i)  ;    which   act  might    be,    and  in  later  times 
was,  done  by  the  priests  (2  Chron.  xxix.  24),  and 
probably    by   tbe    Levites  (Hottiuger,   De  Fui>c- 
tiouibus  Sdcerdot.  circa  victi/naifi,  Murb.  1706). 
The  blood  was  taken,  and,  according  to  the  kind 
of  oflering,  sprinkled   upon   the  altar,  or  brought 
into  the    temple  and  there   shed   upon    the  ark  of 
the  covenant  and    smeared  upon  the   horns  of  the 
allar  of  incense,  and    then  the  remainder  poured 
forth   at  the   foot,  of  the   altar   of  burnt-offerings. 
Having  slain  the  animal,  the  offerer  struck  off  its 
head  (Lev.  i.  6),  which  when  not  burnt  (Lew  iv. 
fcl)  belonged   either  to  the  priest  (Lev.  vii.  8),  or 
to   the  offerer   (comp.   Mishua,    Lebach.   xii.   2). 
Tie  victim  was   then  cut  into  pieces  (Lev.  i.  6; 
viii.  20),  which   were  either   all,   or  only  the  best 
and    most    tasty,  set   on  lire   on    the   altar    by  the 
priests   or   the  offerer,  or  .mist  be   burnt  without 
.he  precincts   of  lue   holy  city.     The   treatment 
of  doves    may   be  seen   in  Lev.  i.  14,   sq. ;    v.  8 
(see    Hottmger,    De    Sacrificiis    Avium,    Marb. 
1706).      In  some  sacrifices  heaving  (HDIinj  and 
waving  'HDl^n)  were  usual  either  before  or  after 
the  slaying. 

The  annual  expense  of  offerings,  including 
those  made  by  individuals  as  well  as  the  nation, 
must  have  been  consider*  de.  "  It  may,  however, 
be  sa'd  that  fUe  country  p  oduced  on  all  sides  in 
great  ibuudanc/e  most  of  the  required  objects,  and 
that  ..ieie  we-e  numerous  forests  whence  wood  for 
use  *n   sacrifice  was  procured.     At  later   periods 


of  the  nation  foreign,  princes,  drdioun  of  con- 
ciliating the  goodwill  of  the  Je-.\.«.  m. ule  'arge 
conti  iluitions  both  of  natural  objects  ami  ol 
money  towards  the  support  of  the  ceiemonial  ul 
puUic  worship  (K/.'a  vi.  9;  1  Mace.  x.  3'J  ; 
2  Mace.  iii.  .3;  ix.  lb;  Joseph.  Autiq.  xii.  3. 
The  place  where  oOuings  weie  exclusively  ! 
presented  was  the  outer  couit  pf  the  ii.it i • 
sanctuary,  at  first  tbe  Tahcinaele,  afterv  aids  the 
Temple.  Kvery  olleiing  made  elsewluie  vv.is 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  death  {Le\ .  xvii.  4. 
scp;  Deul.  mi.  5,  .sq.  ;  ounip.  1  Kings  xii.  "_ 
The  precise  spot  is  laid  down  in  I.e.*  i.  3  ;  iii  2. 
'at  the  door  ol  the  taUr.iaole  pf  tne  congregation 
before,  the  I^oid."  Arcuiding  to  (he  Miscina 
(Sebach.  c.  5),  oilerings  weie  tn  Ih:  slain  paitly  on 
the.  noiih  side  of  the  .dtai,  and,  if  they  weie  in- 
considerable, at  any  part  of  the  outer  cvuit.  Tbe 
object  of  these  regulations  was  to  pieveut  an;, 
secret  idolatrous  lites  lain  taking  place  under 
the  mask  i.f  the  national  ritual  ;  and  a  common 
place  of  worship  must  have  tended  considerably 
to  preserve  tire  unity  of  ti.e  people,  wlm.se  constant 
disagreements  lequired  precautions  of  a  special 
kind  (1  Kings  xii.  27 j.  The  oneness,  hovu-v  <  i . 
of  the  place  of  sacrifice  was  not  stiictly  preset  ved 
in  tlie  tumbled  | enod  of  the  Judgts.  nor  iini.  t  >.' 
till  ihe  time  of  David  (1  Kings  iii.  2,  3;.  Oiler- 
ings wire  made  in  other  plaets  besides  the  door 
of  the  Tabernacle  (1  Sam.  vii.  17;  Judg.  ii.  5). 
High  places,  which  had  long  been  used  by  the 
(auaanites,  letained  a  eeitain  sanctity,  and  huc 
In  noured  with  offerings  (Judg.  vi.  20  ;  xiii.  10,. 
Even  tiie  loyal  Samuel  followed  this  practice  {[ 
Sam.),  and  David  endured  it  (\  Kings  id.  2). 
After  Solomon  these  ofitnngs  on  high  pbres  still 
continued.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  cut  ctl  as 
its  subjects  were  from  the  holy  ci'y,  the  national 
temple  was  neglected. 

Ofiei  ings  being  legarded  as  an  expression  of  gra- 
titude and  piety,  and  required  as  a  necessary  put 
of  ordinary  private  life,  were  diligently  and  abun- 
dantly presented,  failure  in  this  point  being  held  as 
a  sign  of  irreligion  (Ps.  lxvi.  15  ;  ex.  3  ;  Jer.  xxxviii 
11  ;  Matt.  viii.  4;  Acts  xxi.  20;  Isa.  xliii.  23). 
Oilerings  were  sworn  by,  as  being  something  in 
themselves  holy,  from  the  purpose  to  which  they 
weie  consecrated  (Matt,  xxiii.  18).  And  in  ine 
glowing  pictures  ol"  religious  happiness  and  na- 
tional prosperity  which  the  poets  drew,  there  is 
found  an  ideal  perfection  of  this  essential  element 
of  Israelitish  wot  ship  (Isa.xix.  21  ;  1  vi.  7;  lx.  "  ; 
Zech.  xiv.  21  ;  Jer.  xvii.  26-  xxxiii.  IS);  and 
deprivation  of  this  privilege  was  among  the  cala* 
mities  of  the  period  of  exile  (Hos.  iii.  4). 

Under  the  load  and  the  multiplicity  of  these  out- 
ward oblations,  however,  the  Hebrews  forgot  i\ie 
substance,  lost  the  thought  in  the  symbol,  the  thing 
signified  in  the  sign;  and,  failing  in  those  devo- 
tional sentiments  and  that  practical  obedience 
which  offerings  were  intended  to  prefigure  and 
cultivate,  sank  into  the  practice  of  mere  dead 
works.  Hereupon  l>egan  the  propliets  to  utter 
their  admonitory  lessons-,  to  which  the  world  is 
indebted  for  so  many  graphic  descriptions  ol'  the 
real  nature  of  religion  and  the  only  true  worshir 
o\'  Almighty  God  (Isa.  i.  II;  Jer.  vi.  20;  vii. 
21,  sq.  ;  Hos.  vi.  6:  Amos  v.  22;  Mieah  vi.  0, 
sq.  ;  comp.  Ps.  xl.  0;  li.  17,  sq.  ;  Prov.  xxi.  3/ 
Thus  the  failures  of  one  church  prepared  the  way 
for  the  higher  privileges  of  another,  aad  th«  law 
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proved  a  schoolrr  aster  to  bring  us  to  Christ 
(Matt.  e.  23;  Gal.  iii.  21).  Even  before  the 
advent  of  onr  Lord  pions  and  reflecting  men,  like 
the  Essenes,  discovered  the  lamentable  abuses  of 
the  national  ritual,  and  were  led  to  abstain  alto- 
gether from  the  customary  firms  of  a  mere  out- 
ward worship  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  1.  5).  The 
50tli  Psalm  must  have  had  great  influence  in 
preparing  the  minds  of  thinking  men  for  a  pure 
and  sphitual  form  of  worship,  the  rather  because 
some  of  its  principles  strike  at  the  very  root  of  all 
offerings  of  a  mere  outward  kind  :  thus,  '  I  will 
take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he  goats 
out  of  thy  folds;  for  every  beast  of  the  forest  is 
mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  *  I  f  I 
were  hungry  I  would  not  tell  thee,;  for  the  world 
is  mine,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  Will  I  eat  the 
flesh  of  bulls  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats?  Oiler 
unto  God  thanksgiving. '  Indeed  the  conception 
and  composition  of  such  a  noble  piece  show 
what  great  progress  the  best  cultivated  minds  had 
made  from  the  rudimental  notions  of  primitive 
times,  and  may  serve  of  themselves  to  prove  that 
with  all  the  abuses  which  had  ensued,  the  Mosaic 
ritual  and  institutions  were  admirably  fitted  to 
carry  forward  the  education  of  the  mind  of  the 
people.  Thus  was  the  Hebrew  nation,  and 
through  them  the  world,  led  on  so  as  to  be  in 
some  measure  prepared  for  receiving  the  Gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  which  all  outward  offerings 
ate  done  away,  the  one  great  offering  being  made, 
and  all  those  who  are  members  of  the  church  are 
required  to  offer  themselves,  body,  soul  and  spirit, 
a  holy  offering  to  the  Lord  (Heb.  x. ;  Rom.  xii.). 
'  Bv  Him  therefore  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
m  God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips, 
giving  thanks  to  his  name.  But  to  do  good  and 
to  communicate  forget  not;  for  with  such  sacri- 
fices God  is  well  pleased'  (Heb.  xiii.  15,  16; 
Matt,  ix  13;  xii.  7;  Rom.  xv.  16;  Phil.  ii.  17; 
2  Tim.  iv.  6). 

Light  foot's  work,  De  Minis terio  Templi,  is 
especially  to  be  recommended  on  this  subject; 
see  also  Outram,  De  Sacrif. ;  Reland,  Antiq. 
Sacr.  iii.  1 ;  Bauer,  Gotte&d.  Verfass.  i.  80,  sq. ; 
Rosenmiiller,  Excurs.  I.  ad  Lev.  The  Jewish 
doctrines  on  offerings  may  be  found  in  the  trea- 
tises SebacJii/n,  Menachoth,  and  Temura ;  a  se- 
lection from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  Rabbins, 
is  given  in  that  useful  little  work,  Othon.  Lex. 
Talmud,  p.  621,  sq. ;  see  Ugolin.  Thesaur.  torn, 
xix.—  J.  R.  B. 

OG  (3*iy,  giant;  Sept.  "Hy),  an  Amoritish 
king  of  Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  33  ;  xxxii.  33  ;  Dent. 
Iv.  47;  xxxi.  4).  In  form  he  was  a  gianl,  so 
tliat  his  bedstead  was  preserved  as  a  memorial  of 
his  huge  stature  (Deut.  iii.  11  ;  Josh.  xiii.  J2) 
[Bku].  He  was  defeated  by  the  Israelites  under 
Moses  (Num.  xxi.  33;  Deut.  i.  4;  iii.  3);  and 
lata  country,  which  contained  many  walled  cities 
(Deut.  iii.  4-10 ),  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (l)tut.  iii.  13;  Josh.  xiii.  30)  [Amo- 
kitks;   Bashan;   Giant]. 

OIL  0P&* ;  Sept.  tkaiov)  was  far  more  exten- 
sively used  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  than  in 
our  northern  climate.  The  use  of  oil  is  equally 
general  throughout  Western  Asia  at  the  present 
Mine,  as  it  was  in  primitive  ages.  Oil  was  much 
used  instead  of  butter  and  animal  fat.  at  meals 
in  various  preparations  of  food  (see  Food  and 
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comp.  Ezek.  xvt.  13).  In  such  uses  oil,  *di«ai 
fresh  and  sweet,  is  more  agreeable  than  aniinui  fat. 
The  Orientals  think  so;  and  Europeans  soon  ac- 
quire the  same  preference..  Oil  was  also  in  many 
ca&s  taken  as  a  meat  offering  (Lev.  v.  1 1  ;  Num. 
v.  15);  and  it  was  then  mixed  with  the  meal  of 
oblation  (Exod.  xxix.  40;  Lev.  ii.  4;  vi.  21  ;  vii. 
12;  Num.  vi.  15 j  [Okkkiung].  The  rite  of 
sprinkling  with  oil,  as  a  libalion,  does  not  occur 
in  the  law,  but  seeni3  to  be  alluded  to  in  Micah 
vi.  7. 

The  application  of  oil  to  the  person  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  aiticle  Anointing.  Whether  for 
luxury  or  ceremony,  the  head  and  beard  were 
the  parts  usually  anointed  (Deut.  xxviii.  40 ; 
2  Sam.  xiv.  2:  Ps.  xxiii.  5;  xcii.  11  ;  civ.  15; 
Luke  vii.  46);  and  this  use  of  oil  became  at 
length  proverbially  common  among  the  Israelites 
(Piov.  xxi.  17). 

The  employment  of  oil  for  burning  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  aiticle  Lamps.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  for  this,  and  indeed  for  most 
other  purposes,  olive-oil  was  considered  the  best, 
and  was  therefore  used  in  the  lamps  of  the  taber- 
nacle. The  custom  of  anointing  the  'diseased 
and  the  dead  has  been  noticed  in  the  article 
Anointing;  and  for  the  use  and  composition  of 
fragrant  oils  ami  ointments,  see  Perfumes. 

The  numerous  olive-plantations  in  Palestine 
made  olive-oil  one  of  the  chief,  and  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  products  of  the  country  :  it  sup- 
plied an  article  of  extensive  and  profitable  traffie 
with  theTyrians  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17;  comp.  1  Kings 
v.  11);  and  presents  of  the  finer  sorts  of  olive-oil 
were  deemed  suitable  for  kings.  There  is  in  fact 
no  other  kind  of  oil  distinctly  mentioned  in 
Scripture;  and  the  best,  middling,  and  inferior  oils 
appear  to  have  been  merely  different  qualities  of 
olive-oil.  The  berries  of  the  olive-tree  were  some- 
times plucked,  or  carefully  shaken  off  by  the  hand, 
before  they  were  ripe  (Deut.  xxiv.  2U;  Isa.  xvii. 
6;  xxiv.  13).  If  while  they  were  yet  green,  in- 
stead of  being  thrown  into  the  press,  they  were 
only  beaten  or  squeezed,  they  yielded  the  best 
kind  of  oil.  Jt  was  called  Ophacinwn,  or  the 
oil  of  unripe  olives,  anil  also  '  beaten'  or  '  fiesh 
oil*  (Exod.  xxvii.  20).  There  were  presses  of  a 
peculiar  kind  fo?  preparing  oil  called  ^Dl?  fii, 
gath-shemen  (whence  the  name  Gefhsemane,  or 
'oil-press,'  Matt.  xxvi.  36;  John  xviii.  1),  in 
which  the  oil  was  trodden  out  by  the  feet  (Micah 
vi.  15).  The  first  expression  of  the  oil  was  better 
than  the  second,  and  the  second  than  the  third. 
Ripe  olives  yielded  the  least  valuable  kind  of  oil, 
but  the  quantity  was  more  abundant.  The  best 
sort  of  oil  was  prepared  with  fragrant  spices,  and 
was  used  in  anointing:  the  inferior  sorts  were 
used  with  food  and  for  lamps. 

OLIVE-TREE.      [Zayit,] 

OLIVES,  MOUNT  OF,  a  mountain  or  ridge 
now  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  et-Tur,  lying  to 
the  east  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is  serrated 
only  by  the  narrow  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  To- 
wards the  south  it  sinks  down  into  a  lower  ridge, 
over  against  the  so-called  *  well  of  Nehemiah,' 
now  called  by  Franks  the  Mount  of  Offence,  in 
allusion  to  the  idolatrous  worship  established  by 
Solomon  'on  the  hill  that  is  before,'  that  is 
eastward  of  'Jerusalem.'  In  this  direction  liej 
the  usual  road  to  Bethany,  so  often  trodden  by 
our  Saviour.     About  a  mile  towards  the  north  it 
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ano'het  summit,  nc.uly  or  quite  as  high  as  the 
middle  one.     T lie  ridge  between  the  two  bends 

•lightly  eastward,  leu  ilig  room  lor  the  valley  I. flow 
to  expand  lomewhat  ill  that  part.  The  view  of 
the  Holy  City  and  of  the  Dead  Sea,  fVoin  the 
southern  summit,  is  described  in  the  article 
Jam's  vi  im  ;  that  t'rotn  the  northern  summit  llpes 
t.ot  embrace  the  Dead  Sea.  The  elevation  of  the 
central  peak  of  tl:e  Mount  of  Olives  is  stated  by 
SchutKMt  (Rcite,  ii.  311;  at  2556  Paris  feet,  or  416 
Paris  feet  above  the  valley  of  Jehoidiaphat ;  and 
hence  it  appears  to  he  1 7 J  Paris  feet  above  the 
highest  part  of  Mount  Zion.  Beyond  the  northern 
summit  the  ridge  sweeps  round  towards  the  west, 
anil  spreads  out  into  the  high  level  tract  north  of 
the  city,  which  is  skirted  on  the  west  and  south 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
(Robinson's  Researches,  ii.  4O5-J07  ;  Olin's 
Travels,  ii.  127).  This  inconsiderable  ridge  de- 
rives all  its  importance  from  its  connection  with 
Jerusalem,  and  from  the  sacred  associations  which 
hence  became  connected  w'uh  it.  To  the  mount 
whose  ascent  David  '  went  up,  weeping  and  bare- 
foot," to  which  our  Saviour  olttimes  withdrew  with 
his  disciples,  over  which  he  often  passed, and  from 
which  he  eventually  ascended  into  heaven,  be- 
longs a  higher  degree  of  sacred  and  moral  interest 
than  is  to  be  found  in  mere  physical  magnitude, 
or  than  the  record  connects  even  with  Lebaiun, 
Tabor,  or  Ararat. 

OLYMPAS  ("OAuuTras).  a  Christian  at  Rome, 
whom  Paul  salutes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(Rom.  xvi.  15). 

OMEGA  (H),  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  proverbially  applied  to  express  the  end, 
as  Alpha  (A),  the  first  letter,  the  beginning  of  any 
thing   [Alpha]. 

OMER   [Weights  and  MeasukesJ. 

OMRi  Cyiy.God-taaght;  Sept.  'A/ifyt),*\xlh 
king  of  Israel,  who  began  to  reign  in  n.c.  92!),  and 
reigned  twelve  years.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  army,  while  it  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Gibl>ethon,  a  Levitical  city  in  Dan,  of  which  the 
Philistines  had  gained  possession,  when  the  news 
came  to  the  camp  of  the  death  of  Elah,  and  the 
usurpation  of  Zimri.  On  this,  the  army  pro- 
claimed their  general,  Omri,  king  of  Israel.  He 
then  lost  not  a  moment,  but  leaving  Gibhethon  in 
the  power  of  the  infidels,  went  and  besieged  his 
competitor  in  Tirzah.  But  he  was  no  sooner  de- 
livered of  this  rival  [Zimki],  than  another  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  Tibui,  whim  a  part  of 
the  people  had  raised  to  the  throne,  probably  fiom 
unwillingness  to  submit,  to  military  dictation. 
This  occasioned  a  civil  war,  which  lasted  six 
years,  and  left  Omri  undisputed  master  of  the 
throne,  b.c.  S25.  His  reign  lasted  six  years 
more,  and  its  chief  event  was  the  foundation  of 
Samaria,  which  thenceforth  became  the  capital 
city  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xvi.  15- 
J8).   [Samaiua.] 

ON  (|!K;  strength ;  Sept.  'Avv),  a  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  who  was  one  of  the  accomplices 
t»f  Korah  in  the  revolt  against  the  authority  of 
Moses  and  Aaron.  He  is  mentionei  among  the 
leaders  of  this  conspiracy  in  the  first  instance 
(Num.  xvi.  17),  but  does  not  appear  in  any  of 
the  subseqi  ent  Mansaetions,  and  is  not  by  name 
included    in   the   final    punishment.     The   Rab- 
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binical  tradition  is,  that  the  wife  of  On  persuaded 
ho   husband  to  abandon  the  enleipiise. 

ON  |VN  I  Sept.  'HKiovwoKts),  one  of  the  oldest 
Cltiei  in  the  world,  situated  in  Lower  Egypt, 
about  two  hours  N  N.E  from  Cairo.  The  Sep* 
ttiagilll  translates  the  name  On  by  Heliopolis, 
which  signifies  k  City  of  the  son  ;'  and  in  Jer.  xliii. 
13,  it  tears  a  name,  Beth-shemesh  t'oppidum  solis, 
Pliny.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  11  \  of  equivalent  i  i  n  jx)i  t.  On 
is  a  Coptic  and  ancient  Egyptian  word,  signifying 
light  and  the  sun  (Ritter,  Erdk.  i  822).  The 
site  is  now  marked  bv  low  mounds,  enclosing  a 
space  about  tlnee  quarters  of  a  mile  ill  length  by 
hall' a  mile  ill  breadth,  which  was  once  occupied 
by  houses  and  by  the  celebrated  Temple  of  the 
Sun.  This  area  is  at  present  a  ploughed  field, 
a  garden  of  heibs;  and  the  solitary  obelisk  which 
still  rises  in  the  midst  of  it  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the 
former  splendours  of  the  place.  In  the  days  of 
Edrisi  and  Abdallat if  tHe  place  bore  tlie  name  of 
Ain  Shems  ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  village, 
Matariyeh,  is  still  shown  an  ancient  well  bearing 
the  same  name.  Nvar  by  it  is  a  very  old  sycamore, 
its  trunk  straggling  and  guailed,  under  which  le- 
gendary tradition  relates  that  the  holy  family 
once  rested  (,  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  i.  36), 
Heliopolis  was  the  capital  of  a  district  or  nomos 
bearing  the  same  name  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  9; 
Ptolem.  iv.  5). 
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Tlie  place  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xli.  45,  where 
it  is  said  that  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  a  wife, 
Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  of 
On  (ver.  50).  From  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  (ut 
supra),  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  distin- 
guished for  idolatrous  worship  :  i  He  shall  break 
also  the  images  of  Beth-shemesh  that  is  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  the  houses  of  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  shall  he  burn  with  fire.'  The  names, 
4  City  of  the  Sun,'  '  Temples  of  the  Sun,"  connected 
with  tlie  place,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
words  just  cited  from  the  prophet,  seem  to  refer 
the  mind  to  the  purer  foim  of  Worship  which  pre- 
vailed at  a  very  early  period  in  Egypt,  namely. 
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'.lie  worship  of  tl  e  heavenly  bodies,  and  thence  to 
tarry  the  though  s  to  the  deteriorations  which  it 
afterwards  underwent  in  sinking  to  the  adoration 
of  images  and  animals. 

The  traces  of  tins  city  which  are  found  in 
classic  authors  correspond  with  the  little  of  it 
Miaf  we  know  from  the  brief  intimations  of  Holy 
Writ.  According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  59),  Heliopolis 
was  one  of  the  four  great  cities  that  were  rendered 
famous  in  Egypt  by  being  the  centres  of  solemn 
religious  festivals,  which  were  attended  by  splendid 
processions  and  homage  to  the  gods.  In  Heliopolis 
the  observance  was  held  in  honour  of  the  sun. 
The  majesty  of  ihese  sacred  visits  may  be  best 
learned  now  by  a  careful  study  of  the  temples  (in 
their  ruins)  in  which  the  riles  were  performed 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egyptians).  Heliopolis  had  its 
priesthood,  a  numerous  and  learned  body,  cele- 
brated before  other  Egyptians  for  their  historical 
and  antiquarian  lore;  it  long  continued  the  uni- 
versity of  the  Egyptians,  the  chief  seat  of  their 
Science  (Kenriek's  Herod,  ii.  3;  Wilkinson); 
the  priests  dwelt  as  a  holy  community  in  a  spa- 
cious structure  appropriated  to  their  use.  In 
Studio's  time  the  halls  were  to  be  seen  in  which 
Eudoxus  and  Plato  had  studied  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  priests  of  Heliopolis.  A  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  temple,  with  its  long  alleys  of 
sphinxes,  obelisks,  &c,  may  be  found  in  Strabo 
(xv ii.  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  2),  who  says  that  the 
mural  sculpture  in  it  was  very  similar  to  the  old 
Etruscan  and  Grecian  works.  In  the  temple  a 
bullock  was  fed — a  symbol  of  the  god  Mnevis. 
The  city  suffered  heavily  by  the  Persian  invasion. 
From  the  time  of  Shawsand  Pococke,  the  place 
lias  been  described  by  many  travellers.  At  an 
early  period  remains  of  the  famous  temple  were 
found.  Abdallatif  (a.d.  1200)  saw  many  colossal 
sphinxes,  partly  prostrate,  partly  standing.  He 
also  saw  the  gates  or  propyl  ?ea  of  the  temple  co- 
vered with  inscriptions;  he  describes  two  immense 
obelisks  whose  summits  were  covered  with  massive 
brass,  around  which  were  others  one-half  or  one- 
third  the  size  of  the  first,  placed  in  so  thick  a  mass 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  counted  ;  most  of  them 
thrown  down.  An  obelisk  which  the  Emperor 
Augustus  caused  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  and 
placed  in  the  Campus  Martius,  is  held  by  Zoega 
(De  Orig.  et  Usu  Obelisci)  to  have  been  brought 
from  Heliopolis,  and  to  have  owed  its  origin  to 
Sesostris.  This  city  furnished  works  of  art  to 
Augustus  for  adorning  Rome,  and  to  Constantine 
for  adorning  Constantinople.  Ritter  (Erdkunde. 
i.  S2  5  says  that  the  sole  remaining  obelisk  is 
from  HO  to  70  feet  high,  of  a  block  of  red  granite, 
bearing  hieroglyphics  which  remind  the  beholder 
of  what  Strabo  terms  the  Etruscan  style.  '  The 
figure  of  the  cross  which  it  bears  (crux  ayisata) 
has  attracted  the  special  notice  of  Christian  anti- 
quaries' (Ritter). — J.  R.  Ii. 

ON  AN  (I|iK,  strong,  stout;  Sept.  Abvav), 
second  sou  of  Judah,  who,  being  constrained  by 
the  obligations  of  the  ancient  Levirate  law  to 
espouse  Tainar,  his  elder  brother's  widow,  took 
means  to  frustrate  the  intention  of  this  usage,  which 
was  to  p-ovide  heirs  for  a  brother  who  had  died 
childless.  This  crime,  rendered  without  excuse  by 
the  allowance  of  polygamy,  and  the  seriousness  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  apprer  iated  but  in  respect 
*o  the  usages   'if  Uie  time*  ir.  which  it  was   com- 


mitted, was  punished  by  premature  deuth  (Gen 
xxxviii.  4,  sq.). 

ONESIMUS  COvrj<ri/j.os,  profitable),  a  slave 
belonging  to  Philemon  of  Colossal,  who  fled  from 
his  master,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
converted  by  St.  Paul,  who  sent  him  back  to  hi* 
master,  a  friend  and  convert  of  the  apostle,  with 
an  eloquent  letter,  the  purport  of  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Philemon.  Onesimus, 
accompanied  by  Tychicus,  left  Rome  with  not 
only  this  epistle,  but  with  those  to  the  Ephesians 
and  Colossians  (Col.  iv.  9).  Jt  is  believed  that 
Onesimus,  anxious  to  justify  the  confidence  which 
Paul  reposed  in  him,  by  appearing  speedily  be  lute 
Ins  master,  left  Tychicus  to  take  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  ;  and  hastened  to  Colossae,  where 
he  doubtless  received  the  forgiveness  which  Paid 
had  so  touchingly  implored  for  him  as  'a  brother 
beloved'  (Canon.  Apost.  73).  An  uncertain 
tradition  makes  Onesimus  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Beraea,  where  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  mat- 
tyrdom  (Const  Apostol  vii.  40).  The  part 
which  Paul  took  iri  this  difficult  and  trying  case 
is  highly  honourable  to  him  ;  while  for  Onesimus 
himself,  the  highest  praise  is.  that  he  obtained  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  the  apostle. 

QNY,Sl}iHOR\JS('Oi,-n(rl<popos,profit-bringer), 
a  believer  of  Ephesus.  who  came  to  Rome  during 
the  second  captivity  of  St.  Paul  in  that  city;  and 
having  found  out  the  apostle,  who  was  in  custody 
07  a  soldier,  to  whose  arm  his  own  was  chained, 
was  not  ashamed  of  hi-,  chain."  but  attended  him 
frequently,  and  rendered  him  all  the  services  in 
his  power.  This  faithful  attachment,  at  a  time  of 
calamity  and  desertion,  was  fully  appreciated 
and  well  remembered  by  the  apostle,  who.  in  his 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  carefully  records  the  circum- 
stance; and,  after  charging  hits  to  salute  in  his 
name  '  the  household  of  Onesiphorus,'  expresses 
the  most  earnest  and  grateful  wishes  for  his  spi- 
ritual welt'aie  (1  Tim.  ii.  10-18).  It  would  ap- 
pear from  this  that  Onesiphorus  had  then  quitted 
Rome. 

ONION.     [Betzal.] 
ONYX.     [Yahai.om.] 

OPHEL  (^VH  ;  Sept.  'ftycfc),  a  place  or 
quarter  of  Jerusalem  near  the  walls  (2  Chron. 
xxvii.  3  .  xxxiii  44),  on  the  east  side  (Neh.  iii. 
20;  xi.  21).  Ophel,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Ophla 
(yO(p\d.  yOcp\ds),  is  often  mentioned  by  Josephus 
as  adjoining  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  and  the 
temple  mount  (De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  6.  1  ;  vi.  6.  3). 
He  explains  himself  more  precisely  in  v.  4.  2, 
where  he  makes  the  Hist  wall  of  the  city  to  ex- 
tend from  the  tower  of  the  Essen  es  over  Siloam 
and  the  pools  of  Solomon  to  Ophel.  From  these 
intimations  Winer  collects  that  Ophel  was  a 
high  or  ascending  place,  built  over  (in  the  an- 
cient city)  with  houses.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  identifies  it  with  the  low 
ridge  which  extends  southward  from  the  templt 
mount  to  Mount  Zion,  between  the  exterior  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  interior  valley  of  Tyro- 
pceon.  The  top  of  this  ridge  is  fiat,  descending 
rapidly  towards  the  south,  sometimes  by  offsets  of 
rocks;  and  the  ground  is  now  tilled  and  planted 
with  olive  and  other  fruit  trees.  This  ridge  it 
considerably  below  the  level  of  Mount  Moriah  : 
its   length   is    looO   feet,  and   its   breadth   in   the 
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middle  (tori    frtfn   Wow  to  brow,  290  feel  (Winer, 
t.  v.  '  Ophel  ;'  R  bin  son,  ii.  349j  L.Ji.ui  s vi.km]. 

( ) P 1 1 K  R    ( mSP  i    A  r.i  »i c   ix)^   « I'jop/t  ro),   in 

the  Song  urSnlymon     ch    iv.  5),  denotes  the  calf 
m  Cnsii  of  asl  .  il    c<  un  in  no  other  book 

of  Scripture,    is    unknown    in    the    Syriac   and 
Chaldee,  and  appears  to  be  onTy  a  poetical  ap- 
plication of  a   tenn  more   strictly   belonging  to 
faun-like    animals:    for    in    the    above    pa* 
it    is   aj>pl it'll    to   Couples    feeding    in    a    ned   of 
lilies— indications  not  descriptive  of  young  goats 
or    stags,    but    quite   applicable    to    the    Antilo- 
ptne  groups  which  are  characterised   in  Griffith's 
Cuvier,   in   subgenus  X.   Cephalophus,  and   XI. 
Keotragia  ,    both   furnishing    species  of  exceed- 
ing   delicacy    and     graceful    diminutive    struc- 
tures, several    of  which    habi.tualty  feed    in    pairs 
among  shrubs  and  geraniums  tin  the  hilly  plains 
of  Africa;   and    as    they    have   always    been    and 
still    are    in  request  among    the  wealthy  in  warm 
climates    for   rlomesticatioi],   we   may    conjecture 
that   a  species  designated  by  the  name   of.  Opher 
(IDy,  perhaps  alluding  to  TD^X.   Ophir,  or  even 
AtViCaV  Was  to   be   found    in    the   parks    or   royal 
gardens  of  a  sovereign  so  interested  in  natural  his- 
tory as  Solomon   was.   and  from   the  sovereign's 
own   observation    became  alluded  to   in    the  truly 
apposite  imagery   Of  his    poetical    diction   (Cant, 
iv.  12).      Among  the  snecies  in  question,  in  which 
both  male  and  female  ate  exceedingly  similar,  and 
which  might  have  reached  him  by  sea  or  by  caravan, 
we   may   reckon    Cephalophiis  Grimmia,  C.  P<r- 
pusilla,  C.  Pkiltitltotnba,  all   marked  by  a  small 
black  tuft  of  hair  between  their  very  shoit  horns, 
as  also  the    Xcotrayus    Vygmea,  or  Guevei,   the 
smallest  of  CldiVn-fitoted  animals,  and  the  Madoka, 
with  speckled  legs  ;  all  these  species  being  natives 
of  Central    Africa,   and   from   time   immemorial 
brought  by  caravans  from  the  interior,  for  sale  or 
presents.- — C..H.  S. 

OPHIR  occurs  first,  as  the  proper  name  of  one 
of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber,  a 
great-grandson  of  Shem.  in  Gen,  x.  26-29  OD1K  '■> 
Sept.  Ov<p€ip  ;  Vulg.  Ophir).  Many  Arabian 
countries  are  believed  to  have  been  peopled  by 
these  persons,  and  to  have  been  called  after  their 
res[>ective  names,  as  Sheba,  &c.,  and  among 
others  Ophir  (Bochart,  Phaleg,  iii.  15).  Ophir 
occurs  also  as  the  name  of  a  place,  country,  or 
region,  famous  for  its  gold,  which  Solomon's  ships 
visited  in  company  with  the  Phoenician  (TiplX  ; 
Sept.  Ov<pip ;  Alex.  Gixpelp :  Houcpip,  'Sovcpeip, 
2a;<J)ip,  'Saxpipd  ;  Alex.  2co$apa  and  Ziuxpripd ; 
Aid.  2,air<peip  ;  Cam.  'Oir<peip\  Alex,  and  Cam. 
'Cl(peip  ;  Vulg.  Ophir).  The  difficulty  is  to  as- 
certain where  Ophir  was  situated.  Some  writers, 
reasoning  from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  which 
is  supposed  to  mean  dust,  &c,  have  inferred 
almost  every  place  where  gold  dust  is  procured 
m  abundance.  Others  have  rested  their  con- 
clusions upon  the  similarity  of  the  name  in 
Hebrew  to  that  of  other  countries,  as  for  instance 
Aphar,  a  port  of  Arabia  mentioned  by  Arrian  in 
his  Periphis  of  the.  Erythrman  Sea;  or  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  name  in  the  Sept.,  Haxpipd ; 
hence  Sofal a,  &c.  :  and  others,  by  a  transposition 
uf  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  word,  have,  among 
other  conjectures,  even  made  out  Peru  !  By  such 
tuethods  of  investigation  the  following  countries, 
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among  others,  have   been  proposed !    Mdiudah  ot) 
the  coast  of  Africa,  Angola,   Cnlhagr.  St.  Do- 
mingo,  Mexico,   New  Guinea,  Uipne  an  .s'a.id 
in  the  Ri  d    Sea.  and  Ornmz  in  the  Pei>hm  Gulf. 
Bo-hart  thinks  that  ihe  Ophir    li .  in  wlue.'i  David 
obtained    gold    (1  Chron.  xvix.    1)    was   the   < 
sail  it  is  of  Ptolemy  and  Stepiianus,  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia;  while  that  visited  by  the  Heel  of  Solomon 
was  Tapiobane,  now  called  Ceylon  (dio/r.  Sacra, 
ii.   27;.      Pegu    is    the  place    selected    by  MaiVavi 
(Hint.  hid.  lib.  i.).      Oth.  is   decide    in  favour  of 
the    peninsula    of    Malacca,    which    ahounds    in 
precious   ores,    apes,  and  peacocks  ;   otheis    preler 
Sumatra,  (pi  the  same  leason.      Li  pen  ins,  relying 
oil    the    authority    of   Jo^ephus.    Theodoret,    and 
Procopius.  who  call  Ophir  '  the  golden  land,'  « the 
golden  cheiNimes. ,'  says  th.it  the  chihlien  of  Jok- 
tan   peo)  led    all    Ine    ;ouniies    bounued    by    the 
eastern  seas,   and    that    Ophir    inclin.es   not    only 
Sumatra  or  Malacca,  but  every  <oa>t  and   island 
from    CYylon    to    the    Indian    Aichipelago.      We 
shall  now  lay  hefoie  the  readers  what  ue  conceive 
to  be  the  evact  amount  of  our   inhumation  Re- 
specting Ophir,  and  show   how   far   it  applies  to 
v.nat  appear  to   us   to   be  the  three  most  probable 
theories  respecting   its  situation,   namely,  Arabia, 
Africa,  and    India.      Ophir   is  mentioned   in  the 
following  thirteen  passages:   Gen.  x.  29  ;  1  Chron. 
i.  23;    1  Kings  ix.  28;    2  Chron,  viii.  IS;  ix.  10; 
1  Kiligs  x.  11;   xxii.  48  ;   1  Chron.  xxix.  4  :  Job 
xxii.  21;   xxviii    16;    Ps    xlv.  9;    Isa.  xiii.  12; 
P.. el  us.  vii.  18.      Only   seven    of   these    passages 
all'ord    even   the    slightest    clue    to    its    position, 
and    these   are   reduced   to    three   when    the    pa- 
rallel   passages   and    texts   in  w  Inch  Ophir  is   not 
a  local  name  have  l>een  withdrawn.      We  further 
think  that  the  situation  of  Tarshish  is  not  in  any 
way  connected  with   this  inquiry,     It  is  indeed 
said,    in   reference   to  the   voyage  to  Ophir,  that 
'  Solomon   had    at  sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish,  and 
that  once  in  three  years  came   the   navy  of  Tar- 
shish' (1  Kings  x.  22);  and   that   •  Jehoshaphat 
.made  ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir   for  gold  ' 
(1  Kings  xxii.  4^)  ;    but   the   word   may   denote 
large    merchant   ships    bound    on    long   voyages, 
perhaps  distinguished  by  their  construction  from 
the  common  Phoenician  ships,  even   though  they 
were  sent  to  other  countries   instead   of  Tarshish 
(compare  the  English  naval  phrase, an  lndiaman, 
and   see  Isa.  xxiii.  1  ;  lx.  9;    Ps.  xlv'ui.  7;    Isa. 
ii.  1(5);  and  although   the   Tarshish   ships    which 
went  to   Ophir   (1  Kings  xxii.  46,   &c.)   are  ex- 
pressly said    by  the  writer  of  Chronicles   to    have 
gone   to   Tarshish   (2  Chron.  ix.  21  ;   xx.  3fi,  o7), 
yet    in   the   interval    between    the   cemposition   of 
the  books  of  Kings   and   that  of  Chronicles  the 
name   was   most   probably    transferred    to   deno  e 
any  distant  country    [Takshish].     The  utmost 
that   can   be  said    is,  that  Solomon  sent  ships  to 
Tarshish    as   well   as  to  Ophir,   but   it   cannot  be 
proved  that  the  same  ships  aie  meant,  or  that  they 
went  to  both  place?  in  the  same  voyage.    It  semis 
to  us  most  probable  that   Solomon  sent   direct  to 
Ophir  for  gold,  wheiever  it  might  be  ;  and  that, 
whereas  it  had  been  hitherto  procured  from  thence 
by  David,  &c.  by  foreign  merchants,  Solomon  fitted 
out  a  Meet  to  obtain  it  at  first  hand.      Neither  do 
we  think  that  the  time  occupied  by  the  voyage  to 
Ophir  is  precisely  determinable   from  the  words 
'  once  in  three  years  came  the  navy'  (1  Kings  x. 
22).     Upon  the  whole  then  our  information  ap 
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pears  to  amount  to  this,  that  King  Solomon  made 
a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  which  is  beside 
Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land 
of  Edom,  and  that  his  Phoenician  neighbour  and 
ally,  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  in  this  navy  his 
servants,  shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea, 
with  the  servants  of  Solomon,  and  that  they  came 
to  Ophir,  and  fetched  from  thence  gold,  and 
brought  it  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  26-29),  and 
that  they  brought  in  the  same  voyage  algum  or 
almug-t:ees  and  precious  stones  (I  Kings  x.  11), 
•ilver,  ivory,  apes,  or  rather  monkeys,  and  pea- 
cocks, or,  according  to  some,  pheasants,  and  to 
others,  parrots ;  and  that  gold  in  great  abundance 
and  of  the  purest  quality  was  procured  from 
Ophir  (1  Chrou.  xxix.  4;  Job  xxviii.  16),  ren- 
dered by  Symmachus  -^pvabs  TrpvreTos,  (Ps.  xlv. 
9;  Isa.  xiii.  12);  Vulg.  ?mc?ido  obrizo,  (Ecclus. 
vii.  18).  The  first  theory  which  appears  to  be 
attended  with  some  degree  of  evidence  not.purely 
fanciful  is  tiiat  Ophir  was  situate  in  Arabia.  In 
Gen.  x.  29,  Ophir  stands  in  the  midst  of  other 
Arabian  countries.  Si  ill,  as  Gesenius  observes, 
it  is  possibly  mentioned  in  that  connection  only 
on  account,  of  its  being  an  Arabian  colony  planted 
abroad.  Though  gold  is  not  now  found  in  Arabia 
(Niebuhr,  Description  de  V Arable,  Copenhague, 
1773,  p.  124),  yet  the  ancients  ascribe  it  to  the 
inhabitants  in  great  plenty  (Judg.  viii.  24,  26  ; 
2  Gil i on.  i. ;  1  Kings  x.  1,  2;  Ps.  lxxii.  15). 
This  gold,  Dr.  Lee  thinks,  was  no  other  than  the 
gold  of  Havilah  (Gen.  ii.  11),  which  he  supposes 
to  have  been  situate  somewhere  in  Arabia,  and 
refers  to  Gen.  x.  7,  29  ;  xxv.  18  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  7  ; 
1  Cliron.  i.  9  (Translation  of  the' Book  Job,  8$c., 
Lond.  1S.-7,  p.  55).  .But  Diodorus  Siculus 
ascribes  gold  mines  to  Arabia  :  MeTaWeverai  5e 
ical  Kara  rrjv  'Apafiiav  Ka)  6  Trpoaayopevo/J.ei'os 
&irvpos  XPV(T^S  (Cl,mP-  Geii.  ii.  12),  ovx  ioairep 
irapa  roh  aWois  e/c  ^rry/xaTcov  KaB^o^vos,  aAA' 
evdus  bpuTTOixevos  e^pic/ceTat  (ii.  50).  He  also 
testifies  to  the  abundance  of  '  precious  stones ' 
in  Arabia  (ii.  54),  especially  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Sabas  (iii.  46  ;  comp.  Gen.  ii. 
12;  2  Chron.  ix  1  ;  1  Kings  x.  1,  2).  Pliny 
also  speaks  of  the  '  Sabaei  ditissimi  auri  metallis' 
(Hist.  Nat.  vi.  32).  Again,  '  Littus  Ham- 
maeum,  ubi  auri  metalla  '  (*&•)•  Others  suppose 
that  though  OplnV  was  situate  somewhere  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  it  was  rather  an  emporium,  at 
which  the  Hebrews  and  Tynans  obtained  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  apes,  almug-trees,  &c,  brought 
thither  from  India  and  Africa  by  the  Arabian 
merchants,  and  even  from  Ethiopia,  to  which 
Herodotus  (iii.  114)  ascribes  gold  in  great  quan- 
tities, elephants'  teeth,  and  trees  and  shrubs  of 
every  kind.  Apes,  properly  speaking,  are  also 
ascribed  to  it  by  Pliny  (viii.  19);  who  speaks 
also  of  the  confluence  of  merchandize  in  Arabia: 
'Sabaei  mirumque  dictu,  ex  innumeris  popnlis 
pars  aequa  in  commerciis  aut  latrociniis  degit : 
in  universum  gentes  ditissima^,  ut  apud  quas 
maximae  opes  Romariorum  Parthorumque  sub- 
sislant,  vendentibus  quae  e  mari  aut  sylvis 
capiunt  '  (ut  supra).  A  little  before  he  speaks 
of  the  Arabian  emporiums  :  '  Insula1  multue  :  em- 
porium eoruin  Acila,  ex  quo  in  Iodiam  navi- 
gatur.'  Again:  '  Thimaneos. .  .  Areui  :  oppidum 
in  quo  Omuls  negotiatio  convenit '  (comp.  Straho, 
tvi. ;  2  Chron.  ix.;  Ezek.  xxvii.  21,  22;  and 
Diod.   Sic.   ii.   54).     In   behalf  of   the   supposi- 


tion that  Ophir  was  the  Arabian  port  Aphar, 
already  referred  to,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
name  has  undergone  simila;  cLmges  to  that  of 
the  Sept.  of  Ophir;  for  it  is  called  by  Arriar 
Aphar,  by  Pliny  Saphar,  by  Ptolemy  Sapphera, 
and  by  Stephanus  Saphiriui.  Grotius  thinks  his 
to  be  Ophir.  The  very  name  El  Ophir  has  been 
lately  pointed  out  as  a  city  of  Oman,  in  former 
times  the  centre  of  a  very  active  Arabian  com- 
merce (Seetzen,  in  Zachs.  Monutl.  Correspond. 
xix.  331,  If.).  In  the  article  Ophir  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Londinensis,  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  objection  that  if  Ophir  had  been  any- 
where in  Arabia  or  Asia,  Solomon  could  have 
conveyed  the  commodities  he  procured  from  it 
by  caravans  :  but  surely  a  water-carriage  was  • 
more  convenient,  at  least  for  the  algum-tiees, 
which  he  procured  from  Ophir,  and  of  which  he 
made  pillars  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  for 
the  king's  house  (2  Chron.  ix.  10,  11)  [Ai.gum], 
and  which  it  is  highly  improbable  he  had  tire 
means  of  conveying  by  land.  In  favour  of  the 
theory  which  places  Ophir  in  Africa,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  we  have  the  very  name  in  TD1N 
afri,  Africa,  the  Roman  termination,  Africa  terra, 
and  that  Tarshish  was  some  city  or  country  in 
Africa;  that  the  Chald.  Targumist  on  1.  Kings 
xxii.  48  so  understood  it,  where  he  renders  K^fcJHfl 
by  Hp'HsDK-  He  probably  inferred  fiom  2  Chron. 
xx.  36,  that  to  go  to  Ophir  and  to  Tarshish  was 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that  Tarshish  there 
meant  the  name  of  a  place.  Origeu  also  says,  on 
Job.  xxii.  24,  that  some  of  the  interpreters  under- 
stood Ophir  to  be  Africa.  Michael  is  supposes 
that  Solomon's  fleet,  coming  down  the  Red  Sea 
from  Ezion-geber,  coasted  along  the  shore  of 
Africa,  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
came  to  Tarshish,  which  he,  with  many  others, 
supposes  to  have  been  Tartessus  in  Spain,  and 
thence  back  again  the  same  way  ;  that  this  con- 
jecture accounts  for  their  three  years"  voyage  out 
and  home  ;  and  that  Spain  and  the  coasts  of  Africa 
furnished  all  the  commodities  which  they  brought 
back  (Spicileg.  Geogr.  Ilebr.  Extercc.  p.  98), 
Strabo  indeed  says  that  Spain  abounded  in  gold, 
and  immensely  more  so  in  silver  (see  1  Mac.  viii.  3). 
Others  have  not  hesitated  to  carry  Solomon's  fleet 
round  from  Spain  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Joppa. 
The  chief  support  for  this  supposition  is  the  very  re- 
markable statement  of  Herodotus,  that  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt,  the  Pharaoh- Necho  of  Scripture,  whose 
enterprising  disposition  appears  From  his  project  to 
unite  the  .Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal,  '  dis- 
patched some  vessels,  under  the  conduct  of  Phoe- 
nicians, with  directions  to  pass  by  the  columns  of 
Hercules,  now  called  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
after  penetrating  the  Northern  Ocean  to  return 
to  Egypt;  that  these  Phoenicians,  taking  their 
course  from  the  Red  Sea,  entered  into  the  Southern 
Ocean,  and  on  the  approach  of  autumn  landed  in 
Libya,  and  planted  some  corn  in  the  place  wheie 
they  happened  to  find  themselves;  that  when  this 
was  ripe  they  cut  it  down  and  departed.  Having 
thus  consumed  two  years,  they  in  the  third  year 
doubled  the  columns  ol  Hercules  and  returned 
to  Egypt.'  He  adds,  'This  relation  may  obtain 
attention  from  others,  but  to  me  it  set  tis  incre- 
dible, for  they  affirmed  that,  having  sailed  round 
Libya,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand. 
Thus,  he  observes,  'was  Libya  for  the  tirst  tims 
known '    (iv.    42).     It    seems   certain    that    thi» 
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forage  was  accomplished,  for  tl.e  mariners  would 
have  the  sun  on  tn-ir  right  h  »nd  aftei  posting  the 
line,  u  fool  which  never  could  li:i\e  been  imagined 

in  that  age,  when  astronomy  wu  in  its  infancy; 

tnd  it  has  born  supjioscd  lli.it  this  u  as  the  voyage 
n.ule  'once  in  three  yens'  by  Solomon's  fleet, 
under  the  conduct  also  of  Phoenician  mariners, 
lint,  assuming  this  to  have  been  the  case,  it  si  «'iih 
strange  that  the  knowledge  and  record  of  it  should 

have   been   so   completely  lost    in   the   time  of 

Pharaoh- Necho,  only  two  centuries  after  Solomon, 
as  that  Henalotus,  whose  information  and  accu- 
racy appear  from  this  very  account,  should  say 
that  Libya,  evidently  meaning  the  circuit  of  it 
by  the  sea,  was  thus  for  the  lirst  time  known. 
Heecen  finds  an  answer  in  the  desolating  ravages 
of  the  Babylonian  conquerors,  and  indeed  in  the 
protracted  siege  of  Tyre  itself  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which  followed  shortly  .after  the  time  of 
Salomon.  If  seems  likely  indeed  that  Necho 
had  heard  of  such  a  passage,  and  believed  that 
the  Phoenicians  knew  how  to  find  it;  and  that  it 
wa?  not  much  frequented  dining  many  subse- 
quent ages  appears  from  the  notice  taken  by 
Pliny  of  the  few  who  had  accomplished  it  [IJi.st. 
Nat.  ii.  ()7);  and  it  was,  we  know,  after  his 
time  unused  and  forgotten  till  recovered  by 
the  Spaniards,  a.d.  1497.  It  must  be  allowed 
that,  if  Solomon's  fleet  actually  puisued  this 
course,  then  Ophir  as  Africa,  and  Tartessus  in 
Spain,  as  Tarshish,  seem  on  many  accounts  very 
plausiiile  suppositious*  In  behalf  of  the  con- 
jecture that  Ophir  was  in  India,  the  following 
arguments  are  alleged:  that  it  is  most  natural  to 
understand  from  the  narrative  that  all  the  pro- 
ductions said  to  have  been  brought  from  Ophir 
came  from  one  and  the  same  country,  and  that 
they  were  all  procurable  only  from  India.  The 
Sept.  translators  also  appear  to  have  understood  it 
to  be  India,  from  rendering  the  word  lS,oj<plp,  ~2ov<pip, 
Huxpipd,  which  is  the  Egyptian  name  for  that 
country.  Cham  poll  ion  says  that,  in  the  Coptic  vo- 
cabularies India  bears  the  name  CctLft)  (V  Egypte 

sons  les  Pharaons,  Paris,  1814,  torn.  i.  p.  9S  ; 
Jablonskii  Opuscula,  Lug.  Bat.,  1804,  torn.  i. 
p  336,  &c).  Josephus  also  gives  to  the  sons  of 
Jwktau  the  locality  from  Cophen,  an  Indian  river; 
and  in  part  of  Asia  adjoining  it  (Antiq.  i.  (>.  4). 
He  also  expressly  and  unhesitatingly  affirms  that 
the  land  to  which  Solomon  sent  for  gold  was 
1  anciently  called  Ophir,  but  now  Hie  Aurea 
Chersonesus,  which  belongs  to  India'  (Antiq.  viii. 
6.  4).  The  Vulgate  renders  the  words  '  the  gold 
of  Ophir"  (Job  xxviii.  1G)  by  '  tinctis  India?  color- 
ihus.'  Hesychius  thus  defines  2ov<t>€ip'  x^Pa»  6'" 
j7  ol  ttoAvti/aoi  hiQoi.  Koi  6  XPu<Tos.  eV  IvSia  ;  and 
Suidas,  sZoucpeip.  x^Pa  *v  *Iv5iqt ;  and  see  Eusebii 
Onomast.  p.  148,  ed.  Clerici.  There  are  several 
places  comprised  in  that  region  which  was  ac- 
tually known  as  India  to  the  ancients  [India], 
any  of  which  would  have  supplied  the  cargo  of 
Solomon's  fleet :  for  instance,  the  coast  of  Mala- 
Kar.  where  the  natives  still  call  the  peacock  togei, 
voicii  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  Hebrew  D^fl. 
Perhaps  the  most  probable  of  all  is  Malacca, 
which  is  known  to  be  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  natives  of  Malacca  still  call  their  gold-mines 
ophirs.  De  P.  Pohre  says,  '  Les  iles  malaises 
produissent  beancoiq>  de  bois  de  ♦einture  surtout 


du  sapan,  qui  est  le  incme  que  It  !>•  >is  de  Bn-sil. 
On  y  froiwe  plusieurs  mines  (Tor;  qui  les  ha- 
bitant de  .Malacaet  de  Sumatra  nomment  ophirs, 
et  (.lout  quelques-unes,  surtout  eel les  que  iruferme 
la  cote  orientate  de  Celebes,  H  ies  Ilea  adjaeentes, 
sont  plus  riches  que  toutes  celles  du  Peiou  et  du 
Bresil  '  (  Voyage  dun  Philosophe^  (Em-rcs  Co/n- 
plcttes,  Paris,  1797,  p.  123).  On  the  other  hand, 
some  writers  give  a  wider  extent  to  the  country 
in  question.  Ileeren  observes  that  'Ophir,  like 
the  name  of  all  other  very  distant  places  or  re- 
gions of  antiquity,  like  Thule,  Tartessus,  and 
others,  denotes  no  particular  spot,  but  only  a 
certain  region  or  j  art  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
E  'St  or  West  Indies  in  modern  geography. 
Hence  Ophir  was  the  general  name  for  the  rich 
countries  of  the  south  lying  on  the  African,  Ara- 
bian, or  Indian  coasts,  as  far  as  at  that  time 
known'  (Historical  Researches,  translated  from 
the  Gttnttni,  Oxford]  1^33,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74). 
It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  in  Jer.  x.  9  we 
have  'the  gold  from  Uphaz,'  TQ^tf  ;  and  in  Dan. 
x.  5.  'the  line  gold  of  Uphaz ;'  and  see  the  Heb. 
of  1  Kings  x.  IS.  In  these  instances  Uphaz  is, 
by  a  slight  change  of  pronunciation,  put  for 
Ophir-.  The  words  of  Daniel  are  quoted  and 
paraphrased  ill  Uev.  i.  13,  in  a  manner  which  shows 
this  to  be  nie  true  explanation  of  the  difference. 
If  the  words  'the  gold  of  Parvaim  '  (D^TID, 
2  Cliron.  iii.  6)  be  really,  as  Bochart  conjectures, 
the  same  with  TSIK,  the  name  had  undergone  a 
still  wider  alteration.  It  was  by  taking  this  for 
granted,  and  arguing  from  the  similarity,  that 
the  wild  conjecture  that  Ophir  was  Pern  was  ob- 
tained. The  alterations  suffered  by  the  Septuagint 
words  are  befoie  the  reader.  Among  other  works 
on  this  controversy  not  before  referred  to,  see 
Warmer,  De  llegione  Ophir ;  Tychsen,  De  Com- 
mcrc.  Hebr.  in  Cummentt.  Gott.  xvi  ll>4,  &c. ; 
Hnetii  Commentatio  de  Nav/gntionc  Salomon  is  ; 
Belaud,  Dissertt.  Misce>l.  i.  172;  or  in  Ugolini 
Thesaurus,  vii. — J.  F.  D. 

1.  OPHRAH  (<T£>I>;  Sept.  'E<fr>a0d),  a  town 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23),  seemingly  in  the 
north-east  of  that  tribes  domain  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17). 
Accordingly  it  is  placed  by  Kusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  Aphia)  live  Roman  miles  east 
of  Bethel.  This  corresponds  with  the  position  of 
a  place  called  et-Taiyibeh,  which  was  visited  by 
Dr.  Robinson  in  his  excursion  to  Bethel  (li/bl. 
Researches,  ii.  12U-123).  It  is  now  a  small 
village,  curiously  situated  upon  a  conical  bill, 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  an  old  tower,  whence 
is  commanded  a  splendid  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  eastern  mountains. 

2.  OPHRAH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  to  which  Gideon  belonged,  and  where  lie 
continued  to  reside  after  he  had  delivered  Israel 
from  the  Midianites,  establishing  there  his  ephod, 
which  became  a  snare  to  Israel  (Judg.  vi.  11-24  ; 
viii.  27).  Josephus  calls  the  place  Ephra  (An- 
tiq. v.  t>.  5).  It  cannot  be  positively  determined 
from  the  narrative,  whether  Wiis  Ophrah  was  in 
the  territory  of  Manasseh  east  or  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan ;  and  no  satisfactory  attempt  to  fix  the  site 
has  yet  been  made. 

OREB  and  ZEEB  (2#1)  nitf;  Sept.  'O^ 
Kal  Zt^/3),  the  remarkable  names  (raven  and 
wolf)  of  two  emirs  of  the  Midianites,  who  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  Ephraimites  in  attempting 
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a  recross  tlie  Jordan  after  the  victory  of  Gideon. 
They  were  put  to  death  by  the  captors,  and  their 
heads  cairied  as  a  trophy  to  the  conqueror,  who  was 
then  un  the  other  side  the  Jordan  (Judg.  vii.  25  : 
viii.  3).  The  first  of  these  ])rinces  met  his  death 
near  a  rock,  which  thenceforth  horehis  name  (Isa. 
x.  2<>)  ;  the  other  seems  to  have  at  (list  sought 
refuge  in  one  of  those  excavations  ill  which  wines 
were  preserved,  and  winch  was  thenceforth  called 
the  winepress  of  Zeeb  (Judg.  vii.  25). 

OREB,  or  Orkbim  (21%  or  D'TTJJ),  written 
flso  Arab  and  Akabim,  occurs  in  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  in  all  of  which  it  is  translated 
icillotc  mi  the  Authorized,  and  most  other  modem 
versions.     This  sense  has   been  inferred  from   the 

similarity  of  the  word  arab  to  the  Arabic  *     *  -^ 

yliarb,  and  from  the  most  ancient  Greek  trans- 
lators adopting  nea  as  the  synonyme  of  the 
Hebrew  arab.  But  it  is  also  similar  to  ano- 
ther Arahic  word,  ghurab,  signifying  crozes  ; 
whence  probably  some  of  the  early  translators 
have  adopted  this  as  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word.     Thus  the  Arabic  translator  has,  in  Jobxl. 

17,  adopted  LLyJf0,  corvos,  as  the  interpretation 

of  arabim.  .So  also  the  Septuaginr,  in  Isa.  xv. 
7.  gives  the  same  interpretation  to  this  word, 
and  has  thus  heen  the  cause  of  error  and  con- 
fusion. Moreover,  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  after  Ireas 
it  adds  without  authority  ayvov  /cAoSous,  ramu- 
los  agni,  and  has  adopted  ayvov  in  Job  xl.  17 
(Gels.  Hierobot.  i.  301).  'Ayvos  is  intended, 
no  doubt,  for  the  plant  which  by  botanists  is  now 
called  Vitex  a  gnus  castas,  and  was  at  one  time 
called  Salix  amerina 

There  is.  however,  little  doubt  of  •  willow'  being 
the  correct  interpretation,  from  its  suitableness  to 
all  the  passages.  Thus  in  Job  xl.  22,  referring  to  be- 
hemoth it  is  said,  '  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with 
their  shadow  :  the  icillows  (crabim)  of  the  brook 
compass  him  about.  So  the  Jews  when  in  cap- 
tivity sing,  '  By  the  rirers  of  Babylon,  there  we 
sat  down  ;  we  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows 
(orebim)  in  the  midst  thereof  (Ps.  exxxvii.) 
And  again,  in  Isa.  xliv.  i,  '  And  they  shall  spring 
ai.  as  among  the  grass,  as  willows  (orebim)  of 
the  water-courses. '  The  willow  is  as  applicable 
as  any  other  plant  to  the  other  passages,  quoted 
above,  hi  which  orebim  is  mentioned. 

Hie  wold  gharb  is  in  the  present  day  applied 
Ih  many  parts  of  the  East  to  the  poplar  (which 
cue  of  the  Latin  versions  gives  for  the  Hed>.  oreb, 
Cels. ;  301),  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the  willow, 
and  forming  with  it  the  group  of  Salicineae  in 
modern  botany.  The  words  arab  and  gharb  do 
not  differ  so  much  in  the  Arabic  as  they  appear 
to  do  in  the  English  dress;  for  the  initial  letters 
are  ain  and  ghain,  between  which  mutual  inter- 
changes frequently  take  place. 

That  willows  grow  in  moist  situations,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  both  still  and  running  water, 
is  sufficiently  well  known.  That  fhoy  are  common 
in  Jtldfaeft  is  evident  from  what  Reland  says:  'Sa- 
lices,  tamarisci,  agnus  cast u 8,  et  cauna?  ingentes, 
qua?  ustim  hastarum  pradient,  crescunt  ad  rip.im 
Jordanis,  ufi  rei'erunt  avr'nrrai.'  So  also  on 
che  banks  of  the  Nile,  bo  which  we  may  sup- 
pose Job  allude*  when  he  speaks  of  the  behemoth 
being   covered   by  the   willow?   of  the   brook,  sa- 


lices  torrentis  of  the  Latin  version.  In  reference 
to  this,  Celsius  quotes:  'Tenam  istam  Nilui 
alluit  ab  oriente  ad  occidentem,  ibique  »d  ripa* 
ipsius  nascuntur  arundines  Indicae,  arbores  Ebeni. 

atque  buxi,    »vs:'»   ^tem  salicum  et  tamarisci, 

arborumque  similium  sylvae  latissimae'  (Geog. 
Nubiensis,  Clim.  i.  p.  1).  It  hardly  required  to 
be  proved  that  willows  were  found  in  Judaea  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but  still  less  does  it 
require  to  be  shown  that  the  willow  is  common 
on  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  for  we  have  a  species 
which  is  called  Salix  Babylonica,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  weeping  willow,  and  which 
Celsius  considers  to  be  peculiarly  *he  willow  pi 
the  brook.  Bochart  says  of  the  channels  of  fh< 
Euphrates,  •Quorum  ripae  tarn  multis  salicihtu 
erant  consilae,  ut  Babylonia  ideo  vocetur,  \  all  is 
salicum."  In  all  points,  therefore,  the  willow 
seem  well  suited  to  the  passages  in  which  orebim 
occurs,  though  it  is  probable  that  this  may  have 
been  used,  like  willow,  in  a  generic  rather  thar 
in  a  specific  sense;  but  there  is  another  word, 
which  is  also  supposed  to  denote  one  of  thest 
willows  [Zai'hzaphah]. — J.  F.  R. 

OREN  (pK)  occurs  only  once  in  Scripture, 
and  is  variously  translated  :  but  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  introduced,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  any  of  the  translations  are  cor- 
rect. The  oren  is  mentioned  wilh  other  trees,  ol 
whose  timber  idols  were  made,  in  Isa.  xliv.  14: 
'Heheweth  him  down  cedars  (eres)  and  taketh 
the  cypress  (tirsah).  and  the  oak  (allon),  which 
he  strengthened)  for  himself  among  the  trees  of 
the  forest:  he  planteth  an  ash  (oren^  and  the 
rain  doth  nourish  it."  Though  the  English  ver- 
sion renders  it  ash,  others  consider  pine-tree  to 
be  the  correct  translation  ;  but  for  neither  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  decisive  proof,  nor  for  the 
rubus  or  bramble,  adopted  for  oren  in  the  fable 
of  the  Cedar  and  Rubus,  translated  from  the  He- 
brew of  R.  Berechia  Hannakdan.  by  Celsius 
(Hierobot.,  i.  ISO). 

Oren  is  translated  pme-hee  both  in  the  Greek 
Septuagint  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  this 
has  been  acquiesced  in  by  several  of  the  most 
learned  critics,  and  among  them  by  Calvin  and 
Bochart.  Celsius  (/.  c.  p.  191)  states,  moreover, 
that  some  of  the  Rabbins  also  consider  oren  to  be 
the  same"  as  the  Arabic  suncber  (which  is  no 
doubt  a  pine),  and  that  they  often  join  together. 
arasim,  aranim,  and  beroschim.  as  trees  of  the 
same  nature.  Luther  and  the  Portuguese  version 
read  cedar.  Rosenmuller  contends  that  it  is  not 
the  common  wild  pine  (pinus  sylrestris)  which 
is  intended,  but  what  the  ancients  called  the  d«>- 
mestic  pine,  which  was  raised  in  gardens  on  ac- 
count of  its  elegant  shape  ami  the  pleasant  fruit 
it  viehls,  the  Pignole  nuts  of  the  Italians  (Finns 
pinea  of  Linnaeus),  and  quotes  Vrrgfl  as  saying 
4  Fraxinus  in  sylvis  pnlcherrima,  pinus  in  hortis.' 

The  English  version  instead  of pine%  gives  ash 
as  the  translation  of  oren;  in  consequence  pro- 
bablv  of  ornus  having  been  adopted  by  several 
translators,  apparently  only  because  the  elemental 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  are  found  also  in  the  Latir. 
word.  Celsius  objects  to  this  as  an  insufficient 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  ash  was  intended: 
'and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  pro.-C 
Ornus   curopcea,  or  manna  ash,   does,   however 
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jruw  in  Sy  ia,  but  "befog  ;i  cultivated  plant,  it  may 

t..-ii   iiitui.lmi'd.     Celsius  quote!   from  the 
author,  '  Uni  1  Fadli,  tlir  desoiption  of  a  tree 

ril'il    ^m'    anin,    which    appears    well    suited 

fi>  the  |.i».i,i'.  though  it  had  not  yet  been  ;mm- 

>-vined  what  lire  is  intended.      The    Pf«J|    's    S^M 

ro  be  a  tiro  of  Arabia  Perrsea,  of  a  thorny  nature, 
inhabiting  the  valleys,  but  found  also  in  the 
mountains,  where  it  is  however  less  thorny.  The 
wood  is  said  to  be  much  valued  lor  cleaning  the 
teeth.  The  fruit  is  iii  hunches  like  small  grapes. 
The  berry  is  noxious  while  green,  anil  hitter  like 
galls;  as  it  ripens  it  becomes  red,  then  black 
tnul  soroewhaLsvTeetisb,  and  when  eaten  if  u-rate- 
ful  to  the  stomach,  «c,  and  secm.s  to  act  as  a 
stimulant  medicine.  Spreilgel  supposes  this  to  he 
the  caper  plant,  Capparis  spinosa  of  Linnaeus. 
Faber  thought  it  to  he  the  Rhanmus  siculus  pen- 
taphylluA  of  Shaw.  Link  identifies  it  with  Flo- 
courtia  scpiarta  of  Roxburgh,  a  tree,  however, 
which  has* not  been  found  in  Syria.  To  us  it 
appears  to  agree  in  some  respects  with  Sahadora 
versica,  hut  not  in  all  points,  and  therefore  it.  is 
preferable  to  leave  it  as  one  of  those  still  requiring 
investigation  by  some  traveller  in  Syria  conversant 
both  with  plants  and  their  oriental  names  and 
uses. — J.  F.  R. 

ORION.     [Astronomy.] 

OROR,  or  Arar  Ojnj*)  occurs  in  two  or 
three  places  of  Scripture,  and  lias  been  vari- 
ously translated,  as  ?nyrica,  tamarisk;  tamarin, 
which  is  an  Indian  tree,  the  tamarind  ;  re- 
tama,  that  is,  the  broom  ;  and  also,  as  in  ihe 
French  and  English  versions,  bruicre,  heath, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  incorrect  of  all,  though 
Hasselquist  mentions  rinding  heath  near  Jericho, 
in  Syria.  As  far  as  the  context  is  concerned,  some 
of  these  plants,  as  the  retam  and  tamarisk, 
would  answer  very  well ;  but   the  Arabic  name, 

•£«£  arar,  is  applied  to  a  totally  different  plant, 

a  species  of  juniper,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  by 
Celsius  (Hierobot.  p.  ii.  p.  195).  who  states  that 
Arias  Moutanus  is  the  only  one  who  has  so  trans- 
lated the  Hebrew  arar  or  oror  (Jer.  xvii  6)  : 
'  For  he  shall  be  like  the'  heath  (oror)  in  the 
desert,  and  shall  not  see  when  good  cometli,  but 
shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  a  salt  laud,  and  not  inhabited.'  The 
word  arar,  in  all  the  old  Arabic  authors,  signi- 
fies a  kind'of  juniper. 

Several  species  of  juniper  are  no  doubt  found 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  Ekes.  Robinson 
met  with  some  in  proceeding  from  Hebron  to 
Wady  Musa,  near  the  romantic  pass  of  Nemela  : 
'  On  the  rocks  above  we  found  the  juniper 
tree,  Arabic  ar'ar ;  its  berries  have  the  appear- 
ance and  taste  of  the  common  juniper,  except 
that  there  is  more  of  the  aroma  of  the  pine. 
These  trees  were  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and 
hung  upon  the  rocks  even  to  the  summits  of  the 
cliff's  and  needles.'  In  a  note  the  author  says : 
4  This  is  doubtless  the  Hebrew  iyi"1J*  aroer  (Jer. 
xlvii.  6);  whence  both  the  English  veision  and 
Luther  read  incorrectly  heath.  The  jnn  per  of  the 
same  translation  is  the  retcm*  (  Bibl.  B<  searches, 
ii.  506).  In  proceeding  S.E.  he  states:  '  Large 
trees  of  the  juniper  become  quite  common  in  the 
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Wadys  and  on  the  rocks.'  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  situations  by  other  tiavellers,  and  is  no 
doubt  common  enough,  particularly  in  wild,  un- 
cultivated, and  often  inaccessible  situations,  and 
is.  thus  suitable  to  Jer.  xlviii.fi:  'Flee,  save 
your  lives,  and  be  like  the  heath  (oror)  in  the 
wilderni  -.>.'  In  this  passage,  some  authors  pro- 
pose leading  orud  instead  of  or<r  as  the  tians- 
lators  of  the  Septuagint  stem  to  have  done,  for 
they  render  oror  by  bvos  aypios,  wild  ass.  k  Be 
like  the  wild  ass  in  the  wildeines-,'  which  is  enn- 
sideied  as  agreeing  well  with  the  flight  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Taylor,  in  Scripture  Illustrated, 
inquires  whether  the  orud,  wild  ass,  may  not  he 
the  subject  of  both  passages?  This  can  only  he 
settled  by  Hebrew  scholars;  we  hive  shown  that 
the  juniper,  from  growing  in  wild  and  inacces- 
sible plaices!  is  also  suitable  to  the  sense  of  both 
passages. — J.  F.  R. 

OROTH  (nWlN)  occurs  in  two  passages  of 
Scripture,  where  it  is  translated  herb  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version:  it  is  generally  supposed  to  indicate 
such  plants  as  are  employed  for  food.  The  most 
ancient  translators  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
at  a  loss  for  its  meaning.  Thus  the  Septuagint 
in  one  passage  (2  Kings  iv.  39)  ha*  only  th* 
Hebrew  word  in  Greek  characters,  aptcod,  and  in 
the  other  (Isa.  xxvi.  19),  '  lapa,  snnationem,  v. 
medicinam,  vel  herhas  medicinales.'  The  Latin 
Vulgate;  and  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  versions, 
translate  oroth  in  the  latter  passage  by  lucent,  in 
consequence  of  confounding  one  Hebrew  word 
with  another,  accordingto  Celsius  {Hierobot.  vol.  i. 
j).  459).      But  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  translators 

give  the   names  for  mallows,  the  Arabic    y*A>* 
khabceza,  in  Lower  Egypt  called  habeeza. 

With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  oroth,  Rosen- 
muller  says  that  it  occurs  in  its  original  and  ge 
neral  signification  in  Isa.  xxvi.  19,  viz.  green  herbs 
The  future  restoration  of  the  Hebrew  people  is 
there  announced  under  the  type  and  figuie  of  a 
revival  of  the  dead,  t  Thy  dew  is  a  dexo  of  green 
herbs,'  says  the  prophet,  i.  e.  as  by  the  dew,  green 
herbs  are  revived,  so  shalt-thou,  being  revived  by 
God's  strengthening  power,  flourish  again.  The 
passage,  however,  appeals  an  obscure  one,  with 
respect  to  the  meaning  of  oroth.  Celsius  has, 
with  his  usual  learning,  shown  that  mallows  were 
much  employed  as  food  in  ancient  times.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  there  is  no  proof 
adduced  that  oroth  means  mallows.  It  might  or 
it  might  not,  because  there  are  many  other  plants 
which  were  and  still  are  employed  as  articles  of 
diet  in  the  East,  as  purslane,  goosefoot,  chen- 
podiums,  lettuce,  endive,  &c.  Some  have  trans- 
lated oroth  in  2  Kings  iv.  39,  by  the  word  eruca, 
which  is  usually  applied  to  a  species  of  brassica. 

But  it  appears  to  us  that  oroth  should  be  con« 
sidered  only  in  Conjunction  with  pa/cyoth;  for  we 
find  in  2  Kings  iv.  that  when  Elisha  came  again 
to  Gilgal,  and  there  was  a  dearth  in  the  land,  he 
said  unto  his  servant,  •  Set  on  the  great,  pot,  and 
seethe  pottage  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets  (ver 
39)  ;  and  one  went  out  into  the  field  to  gathek 
herbs  (oroth),  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  ga- 
thered thereof  wild  gourds  (pa/cyoth)  his  lap  fuli. 
and  came  and  shred  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage 
for  they  knew  them  not '  From  this  it  would  ap- 
pear  that  pa/cyoth  had  been  mistaken  for  oroth; 
and  as  the  former  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
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be  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  gourd  tribe,  so  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  oroth  also  was 
tlie  fruit  of  some  plant,  for  which  the  pakyoth 
had  been  mistaken.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
conjecture,  but  it  appears  to  be  justified  by  the 
context,  and  may  be  admitted,  as  nothing  better 
than  conjecture  has  been  adduced  in  support  of 
other  interpretations,  and  as  there  are  fruits,  such 
as  that  of  the  egg  plant,  which  are  used  as  articles 
of  diet,  and  for  which  the  fruit  of  the  pakyoth, 
or  wild  gourd,  might  have  been  mistaken  by  an 
ignorant  person  [Pakyoth]. — J.  F.  R. 

ORPAH  (nSf!$;,/aK?tt;  Sept. 'O^o),  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  Naomi,  who  remained  behind  among 
her  kindred  in  Moab,  when  Ruth  returned  with 
Naomi  to  Bethlehem  (Ruth  i.  4-14)  [Ruth]. 

OSPRAY.     [Azaniah.] 

OSSIFRAGE.     [Peres.] 

OSTRICH  (Wyiyaanah,  poetically  ^'(171$ 
bath-ha-yaanah  ;  also  D*Oyi,  Jobxxxix.  13).  In 
Arabic,  nca-mah,  thar-eds  jammel,  i.e.  '  camel- 
bird  ;'  the  same  as  the  Persian  sutur  morgh ;  in 
Western  Arabic,  emmim  ;  and  in  Greek,  <TTpovd6s, 
and  o-rpov6oicd/xr)Aos  ;  from  which  the  Latin  stru- 
thio  camelus  is  formed. 

The  osfrich  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  in  terms  of  great  beauty  and  precision  ; 
which  commentators,  perhaps  more  conversant 
with  the  exploded  misstatements  of  the  ancients 
than  with  the  true  physiological  history  of  the 
bird  in  question,  have  not  been  happy  in  explain- 
ing, sometimes  referring  it  to  wrong  species,  such 
as  the  peacock,  or  mistaking  it  for  the  stork,  the 
eagle,  or  the  bustard  (Lev.  xi.  19;  Deut.  xiv.  15; 
.bib  xxx.  29;  xxxix.  13;  Isa.  xiii.  21  ;  xxxiv.  13; 
xliii.  20;  Jer.  i,.  39;  Lam.  iv.  3;  Micah  i.  8). 
In  several  of  these  passages'  owls  '  has  been  used 
in  our  version  for  yaanah,  now  generally  admitted 
to  mean  'ostriches;'  for  the  passages  where  the 
word  occurs  relate  to  the  deserts  and  the  presence 
of  ser|ienfs-  certainly  more  applicable  ro  the  latter 
than  the  former;  for  although  the  owl  and  the 
serpent  are  found  in  certain  localities  in  the  desert, 
neveitheless  neither  of  them  retires  far  into  the  ab- 
solute barren  waste,  as  the  ostrich  constantly  is 
unserved  to  do.  Both  joneh  and  rinonim,  as 
Pococke  well  observes,  appear  to  be  derived  from 
the  jH>wer  of  uttering  loud-sounding  cries ;  and 
the  third  name,  bath-ha-yaanah,  'the  daughter  [if 
.•ocileration,'  or  'loud  moaning/  is  in  conformity 
with  the  others,  and  an  Oriental  figurative  mode 
of  expressing  the  same  faculty  (which  exists  not, 
we  think;  hi  the  females  alone,  but  in  the  whole 
species);  for  (he  ostrich  has  an  awful  voice,  which, 
when  heard  on  the  desert,  is  sometimes  mistaken 
in  the  night,  even  by  natives,  for  the  roar  of  a  lion. 
It  is  uttered  most  likely  as  a  warning  to  the 
family,  and  as  a  threat  to  some  nightly  prowler, 
stealing  towards  the  nest,  and  coming  within  ken 
ot  their  watchful  organs. 

There  are  two  varieties,  if  not  two  species,  of  the 
ostrich  ;  one  never  attaining  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  coveied  chiefly  with  grey  and  dingy  feathers; 
•_he  other  sometimes  growing  to  more  than  ten 
<eet,  and  of  a  glossy  black  plumage;  the  males  in 
both  having  the  great  feathers  of  the  wings  and 
♦ail  white,  but  the  females  the  tail  only  of  that 
colour.  Their  dimensions  render  them  both  the 
largest    animals    <*f   the    feathered    creation    now 


existing.  Tht*'  appear  promiscuously  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  but  the  troops  or  coveys  of  each  are 
always  separate  ;  the  grey  is  more  common  in  the 
south,  while  the  black,  which  grows  largest  in 
CaiYraria,  predominates  to  the  north  of  the  equator. 
One  of  the  last  mentioned,  taken  on  board  a 
French  prize,  and  wounded  in  the  capture,  we 
remember  to  have  seen  in  London,  where  it  was 
able  to  peck  its  food  from  a  cross-beam  eleven  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  enormous  bird  afterwards 
shown  in  Bullock's  museum  was  said  to  be  the 
same.  The  common-sized  ostrich  weighs  about 
eighty  pounds  ;  whence  it  may  be  judged  that  the 
individual  here  mentioned  may  have  teen  at  least 
forty  pounds  heavier. 
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The  head  of  the  ostrich  is  small,  ami  not  com- 
posed of  strong  bones;  the  bill,  in  form  somewhai 
like  that  of  a  duck,  is  flat,  with  a  nail  at  the  apex, 
and  broad  at  the  gape  ;  the  eyes,  hazel-coloured, 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  vision  of  objects  to  a 
great  distance,  although  when  seen  obliquely  they 
have  an  opalescent  appearance;  the  auditory  ap- 
paratus is  large  and  open,  notwithstanding  that  in 
the  pairing  season  ostriches  tire  said  to  be  very  deaf; 
the  necl<,  long  and  slender,  is,  together  with  the 
head,  but  scantily  clothed  with  whitish  shining 
hairs,  and  in  the  pairing  season  becomes  for  a  time 
pink  or  rosy  red  ;  towards  the  base  it  assumes  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage,  which,  with  the 
quill  and  tail  plumes,  is  entirely  composed  of  loose 
downy-webbed  feathers,  only  difl'ering  in  size  and 
colour  ;  the  wings,  each  from  three  to  four  feet 
long,  exclusive  of  feathers,  are  entirely  naked  on 
the  inner  side,  and  are  supplied  towards  the  end 
of  the  pinion  bone  on  each  side  with  two  sharp 
pointed  quills  resembling  those  of  a  porcupine, 
and  no  doubt  serving  for  defence:  the  thighs, 
nearly  bare  of  plumage,  and  of  a  deep  flesh-cclour, 
are  as  full  and  muscular  as  those  of  a  strong 
man,  and  the  tarsi  or  legs,  of  corresponding  length 
with  the  proportions  of  the  neck,  are  coveied  with 
broad  horny  scales,  and  terminate  in  two  toes  ;  the 
inner,  being  the  longest,  is  armed  with  a  broad 
strong  claw  ;  and  that  on  the  outside,  only  half  the 
length  of  the  other,  is  without  any.  The  great 
feathers,  so  much  prized  in  commerce,  are  twenty 
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\a  e*fh  win?,  (hose  of  the  t.iil  befog  nearly  always 
Bastes*,  broken,  and  worn.  The  doyen  i"«*.t„  long 
neor.'and  faulted  back  of  these  birds  are  in  them- 
Mlvta  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  to  the  imagination 

an  animal  of  tin*  camel  kind:   but  these  externa] 

appearances  aire  hot  the  only  points  of  resem- 
blance;  the  stomach  is  so  formed  as  to  appear 

possessed  of  a  third  ventricle,  ami  there  are  other 
structural  particulars,  such  as  a  sternum,  not  keel- 
•haped,  ;ls  in  birds,  but  in  the  f'onn  of  a  round 
bucVfer,  to  protect  the  chest,  which,  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  without  the  muscular  conformation 
to  render  them  capable  of  flying,  altogether  ap- 
proximate these  birds  to  quadrupeds, and  particu- 
larly to  the  order  of  Runiinantia. 

Ostriches  are  gregarious — from  families  cons'st- 
ingofa  tnaie  with  one  or  several  female  birds,  ami 
perhaps  a  brood  or  two  ut young,  up  to  troops  of 
n.at  a  hundred.  They  keep  aloof  from  the  presence 
of  water  in  the  wild  ami  arid  desert,  misting  with- 
out hesitation   among  herds   of   gnu,  wild    asses, 
quails,  and  other  striped  Equidae,  and  the  larger 
ipecies  of  Antilopida?.     From  the  nature  of  their 
food,  which  consists  of  seeds  and   vegetables,  al- 
though  seldom   or  never  in  want,  of  drink,  it   is 
evident  that  they  must  often  approach  more  pro- 
ductive regions,*  which,    by  means    of   the  great 
rapidity  of  motion   they  possess,  is  easily  accom- 
plished; and  they  are  consequently  known  to  be 
very    destructive    to    cultivated    fields.     As   the 
ergan  of  taste  is  very  obtuse  in  these  birds,  they 
•wallow  with  little  or  no  discrimination  all  kinds 
Df  substances,  and  among  others  stones;   it  is  also 
probable   that,   like  poultry,  they  devour  lizards, 
snakes,  and  the  young  of  bids  that  fall   in   their 
way.    We  have  had  our  own  sketch-book  snapped 
otit    of  our  hand   by  an   ostrich,  attracted   to  it 
by  the  sight  of  the  white   paper.     It   is  not   yet 
finally  decided  whether  the  two  species  are  poly- 
gamous, though   concurrent  testimony  seems  to 
leave   no   d.oubt  of  the   fact:    there    is,  however, 
no     uncertainty    respecting    the    nest,    which    is 
merely  a  circular  basin  scra|>ed  out  of  the  soil, 
with  a  slight  elevation  at.  the   border,  and  suf- 
ficiently large  to  contain  a  great  number  of  eggs  ; 
for  from  twelve  to  about  sixty  have   been  found 
in  them,  exclusive  of  a   certain  number,  alwavs 
nbserved    to  be  outlying,  or  placed   beyond  the 
raised  border  of  the  nest,  and    amounting  appa- 
rently to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole.     These 
aie  supposed  to  feed  the  young  brood   when   first 
hatched,  either  in  their  fresh   state,  or  in  a  cor- 
rupted   form,  when  the  substance    in    them  has 
produced    worms.     These  eggs  are  of  different 
periods  of  laying,  like  those  within,  and  the  birds 
hatched   form    only  a  part  of  the  contents  of  a 
net,  until  the  breeding  season  closes.     The  eggs 
are    of  different    sizes,  some    attaining    to  seven 
inches  in   their  longer  diameter,  and  others  less, 
having   a  dirty  white  shell,  finely  speckled   with 
rust  colour;  and   their  weight    borders  on  three 
pounds.     Within   the  tropics  they  are  kept  suf- 
ficiently warm  in  the  day-time  not  to  require  in- 
tubation, but  beyond  these  one  or  more  females 
sit  constantly,  and  the  male  bird  takes  that  duty 
himself  alter  the  «un  is  set.     It  is  then  that  the 
short  roar  may  i  -    eard  during  darkness  ;  and  at 
other  times  diheient  sounds  are  uttered,  likened 
to  me  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  cry  of  a  hoarse  child, 
ano  the  fussing  of  a  goose;  no  doubt  expressive  of 
«'FV»roit  emotions ;  but  that  the  roar  is  expressive  of 
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the  feeling  of  anger  may  he  inferred  from  the  a»- 
lertlOIl  that  jackals  and  foxes  (('urns  Megaloti* 
Cac.ma  f.  have  been  found  close  to  the  nests  of 
these  birds,  kicked  to  death.  This  fact  is  the  more 
credible,  as  the  last  mentioned  animal  is  a  dex- 
terous pin  loiner  of  their  eggs  ;  and  it  may  be  here 
added,  in  proof  of  the  organ of  .smelling  no1  being 
quite  so  obtuse  in  the  ostrich  as  is  asserted,  thai 
CafTreS  and  Hottentots,  when  they  daily  rob  a 
nest  for  their  own  convenience,  always  withdraw 
the  egga  by  means  of  a  stick,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  female  finding  out  the-  larceny  by  means  </ 
the  scent  which  human  hands  would  leave  behind  ; 
fur  then  they  will  not  continue  to  lav,  but  forsake 
the  abode  altogether.  This  circumstance  may 
account  for  the  small  number  of  eggs  often  found 
in  their  nests. 

Although  possessed  of  strength  sufficient  to 
carry  with  velocity  two  adult  human  beings,  and 
although  readily  tamed,  ev*n  when  taken  in  a 
state  of  maturity,  nay  easily  rendered  lam i liar 
and  docile,  and  although  they  are  by  no  means 
the  stupid  creatures  they  have  heen  believed,  still 
their  voracity,  leading  to  the  destruction  of  young 
poultry,  and  the  impracticability  of  guiding  their 
powers,  will  ever  render  them  unsafe  and  unpro- 
fitable domestics.  Though  at  first  sight  useless, 
we  may  be  assured  that  Providence  has  not  ap- 
pointed their  abode  in  the  deseit  in  vain;  and  liiey 
still  continue  to  exist,  not  only  in  Africa,  but  in 
the  region  of  Arabia,  east  and  south  of  Palestine 
beyond  the  Euphrates;  but  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  they  extend  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  Goa. 
although  that  limit  is  assigned  them  by  late 
French  ornithologists. 

The  ilesh  of  a  young  ostrich  is  said  to  be  not 
unpalatable  :  but  its  being  declared  unclean  in 
Mosaic  legislation  may  be  ascribed  to  a  two-fold 
cause.  The  first  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  its 
indiscriminate  voracity  already  mentioned,  and 
the  other  may  have  been  an  intention  to  lay  a  re- 
striction upon  the  Israelites  in  order  to  wean  them 
from  the  love  of  a  nomade  life,  which  hunting  in 
the  desert  would  have  fostered  ;  for  ostriches  must 
be  sought,  on  the  barren  plains,  where  they  are 
not  accessible  on  foot,  except  by  stratagem.  When 
pursued,  they  cast  stones  and  gravel  behind  them 
with  great  force;  and  though  it  requires  lorm 
endurance  and  skill,  their  natural  mode  of  flee- 
ing in  a' circular  form  enables  well  mounted 
Arabs  to  overtake  and  slay  them.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  among  the  Hebrew  names 
refeired  to  '  ostrich"  in  our  versions  one  in  par- 
ticular. P,¥J  nesseh,  be  not  the  Arabian  bustard, 
Otis  Arabs,  a  bird  of*  great  size,  abundantly 
clad  with  feathers,  endowed  with  the  habit  of 
half  raising  its  wings,  and  keeping  thtm  in  tre- 
mulous motion,  particularly  when  preparing  to 
run;  for  this  species  always  preludes  with  a 
rapid  course  before  it  can  rise  on  the  wing.  It 
occurs  in  Arabia  and  the  desert  of  Syria,  and 
we  take  it  to  be  the  species  represented  by  Sir 
J.  G.  Wilkinson,  where  an  Egyptian  leads  by  a 
rope  about  its  neck  a  bird  with  three  toed  feer, 
which  that  interesting  wiiter  takes,  we  felieve  by 
inadvertence,  to  be  a  young  ostrich. — C.  H.  S. 

OTHNIEL  (V-^,  Hon  of  God;  Sept 
roOovnj\),  first  judge  of  Israel,  son  of  Kenaz,  the 
younger  brother  of  Caleb,  whose  daughter  Achsah 
he  obtained  in  marriage  by  his  dar'ng  valour  at 
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•he  siege  of  Debir  (Josh.  xv.  17;  Jiulg.  i.  13  ;  1 
Chron.  iv.  13).  Rendered  famous  among  his 
countrymen  l>y  this  exploit,  and  connected  by  a 
twofold  t:e  with  one  of  the  only  two  Israelites  of 
the  former  generation  who  had  not  died  in  the 
desert,  we  are  prepared  for  the  fact  that  on  him 
devolved  the  mission  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
MeSoppfamian  oppression  under  which,  in  punish- 
ment for  their  sins,  (hey  fell  after  the  death  of 
Joshua  and  of  the  elders  who  outlived  him  (Judg. 
iii.  9).  This  victory  secured  to  Israel  a  peace  of 
forty    years.      For    the    chronology,   &c,   of   this 

period  see  Judges. 

L  L 
OWL     DID    as;  r.  p  ,    With).      Two  other 

Hehrew  names  have  been  likewise  assigned  in  our 
vi  isions  to  presumed  species  of  owls;  namely, 
flVJ'y  yansupJi.  which,  although  it  must  be  con- 
fess.I  tliat  in  common  Hebrew  it  indicates  the 
owl.  we  hive  endeavoured  to  show  is  applied  more 
particularly  to  the  night-heron,  Ardea  niiticorax 
[Ibis],  and  H2p  kiphoz,  either  the  same  or  con- 
founded, as  it  appears,  withTlDp  kephod,  which 
has  led  to  much  controversy,  and  caused  one  or 
the  oth<T  to  be  referred  to  six  or  seven  animals, 
all  widely  different,  for  they  include  owl,  osprey, 
bittern,  hedgehog  or  porcupine  v>13p),  otter  (?), 
and  tortoise.  Our  reasons  for  applying  kephod  to 
the  bittern  will  be  found  in  Kephod.  TIDp 
kippoz,  we  have  already  noticed.  Bochart,  though 
admitting  that  it  may  designate  a  kind  oi'  owl,  was 
inclined  to  refer  the  more  specific  appellation  to 
the  jaculus,  or  darting  serpent;  and  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  Arab  kebsch,  the  wild  mountain 
sheep,  or  Arabian  musmon,  deriving  its  name 
likewise  from  darting  or  plunging  down  preci- 
pices, does  not  deserve  consideration  ?  If  these 
names  are  in  part  mistakes,  and  the  admitted  not 
free  from  objections,  several  others  adopted  by 
translators  for  owl  are  proved  to  be  quite  wrong, 
such  as  Luther's  and  the  Vulgate.  D^tf  iyim, 
which  is  more  applicable  to  howling  quadrupeds 
[Shuai.].  DEfin  tachmas,  night-hawk  or  go  d- 
s;icker,  has  been  taken  for  Strix  otiis,  or  ear-owl  ; 
which  bird  others  again  find  in  the  fpk^*  yan- 
suph, one  that  dwells  beneath  ruins,  and  to  which 
is  imputed  die  very  questionable  habit  mentioned 
by  the  Arabs  of  entering  open  windows  at  nitrlit 
ami  tearing  the  faces  of  unguarded  infants.  Be- 
it observed  that  this  unlikely  tale  is  related  as  oc- 
curring in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants,  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  sleep  in  tents  or  on  the  house- 
tops; but  as  the  imputation  evidently  means  to 
point  out  an  existing  sj>ecies  pre-eminently  an 
object   of  superstitious   fear,  we  would  take   it  to 

be  the  flvv  With,  which  name  appears  again 
t')  include  both  the  goat  sucker  and  the  owl.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  in  the  indefinite  form  which  zoolo- 
gical nomenclature  maintained  in  Scripture,  as 
repeatedly  p  tinted  out  in  preceding  articles,  that 
yansuph  was  used  more  or  less  generically  for 
night-birds,  and  thus  was  often  taken  for  the  owl, 
because  the  family  of  Striyidff  constituting  all, 
or  with  few  exceptions.  '  birds  of  darkness,'  it  was 
most  present  in  the  public  mind;  was  connected, 
as  it  still  is,  with  superstitious  notions,  and  por- 
tended evil  to  the  vulgar. 

There  are  noticed  in  Egypt  and  Syria  three 
well-known  species  of  the  genus  Strix,  or  owl  : — 
Strix  bubo,  '  the  great  eared  owl;'  Strix  Jlam- 
nea,   tbe   common  barn  owl ;  and    Strix  passe 


rina,  the  little  owl.  In  this  list  Strix  otiis,  th* 
long-eared  owl,  Strix  bracJnjotus  or  uhifa,  the 
short-eared  owl,  known  nearly  over  the  whole  earth, 
and  Strix  orie/italis  of  Hasselquist,  are  not  in 
eluded,  and  several  other  species  of  these  wan 
(taring  birds,  Loth  of  Africa  and  Asiatic  regions, 
occur  in  Palestine.  D12  cos  or  chos  (Lev.  xi. 
17;  Dent,  xiv  ]  0  ;  Ps.  cii.  6),  rendered  'little 
owl'  and  'owl  of  the  desert,'  is  most  applicable 
to  the  white  or  barn  owl,  Strix  Jtammei.  Bo- 
chart referred  this  name  to  the  pelican,  on  account 
of  the  assumed  signification  of  cos,  'cup,'  by  him 
fancied  to  point  out  the  pouch  beneath  the  bill  ; 
whereas  it  is  more  probably  an  indication  of  the 
disproportionate  bulk  and  .flatness  of  the  head 
compared  with  the  body,  of  which  it  measiues  to 
the  eye  full  half  of  the  whole  bird,  when  the  fea- 
thers are  raised  in  their  usual  appearance.  '  Cos' 
is  only  a  variation  of  '  cup'  and  '  cap,'  which, 
with  some  inflexions,  additional  or  terminal  par- 
ticles, is  common  to  all  the  great  languages  of 
the  old  continent.  The  barn  owl  is  still  sacred 
in  Northern  Asia. 
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The  eagle-owl,  or  great-eared  owl,  Strix  bubo, 
we  do  not  find  in  ornithological  works  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  Syria,  though  no  doubt  it  is  an  occasional 
winter  visitant:  and  the  smaller  species,  Bubo 
Athenieiisis  of  Gmelin,  which  may  be  a  rare  but 
jiermanent  resident,  probably  also  visiting  Egypt. 
It  is  *  not,  however,  we  believe,  that  species,  but 
the  Otus  ascalaphus  of  Cuv'er.  which  is  common 
in  Egypt,  and  which  in  all  probability  is  the  type 
of  the  innumerable  representation's  of  an  eaied 
owl  in  liieroglyphical  inscript  ions  This  may  b>~; 
the  species  noticed  under  the  indefinite  name  of 
T12p  kjppoz.  for  it  is  fairly  applicable  to  Isa. 
xxxiv.  15. 

Next  we  have  Strix  vhtla.  Strix  brachyotus, 
or  short- eared  owl,  likewise  found  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  to  the  north  of  Syria,  a  Ixdd 
pugnacious  biid.  residing  in  ruined  buildings, 
mistaken    by  commentators   for   the  screech-owl, 

Strix  stridula.  and  most  probably  the  flvv 
With  of  the  B'dde  (Isa.  xxxiv.  1  4).  'The  spectral 
species,  again,  confounded  with  tj'e  goat-sucker, 
is,  we  believe,  Strix  coramanda  [Night  Hawk  | 
and  the  same  as  Strix  orientalis  of  Hasselquist 
who  makes  it  synonymous  with  massasa  and 
with  the  Syrian  bona,  but  apparently  only  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  vulvar,  who  believe  *.n  the 
'spectral  lady'  appearance  of  the  With  and  bona 
and  in  its  propensity  to  laceiate  infants,  of  whick 
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ffcta  bird,  sag*  tl.cr  with  the  Slrir  vltihr  *nd  hubn 
of  mitkiuitv,  is  u  i  utetl.     TUe  original  version  <»f 

'ii«'  storv,  hone\ei,  refers,  in  it  t . »  .111  owl  or  ^oiit- 
Hicker,  lint  tn  the  poetical  striv  ol'  the  anoii sjits,  a 
J.umi  .  u  ilh  bie.i-ts.  tii.it  is,  ,i  ImrpyOTU  v.uo|iiu\ 
being  a  Mood -sucking  sper.iej  oi  thcli.it  family 
v  >.  id,  l-\ts'.,  \  i.  1  i°.  ami  the  fables  of  C.  Tit  ill  ins, 

quoted  by  Greener,  I  ><■  strit/f,  |>.  738)  [Bat]. 

The  little  owl  of  Egypt  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
l'.i  wi  hie  species  of  Kill  ope,  ami  |Ui)l  -hIjI  y  does  iu>f 
ii. ■t-iir  under  a  distinct  name  In  Biblical  Hebrew 
hut  that  the  owls  which  inhabited  Palestine  were 
numerous  -nay  be  inferred  with  tolerable  certainty 
I'r.'in  the  aiHiinl.uice  of  mice,  rats,  and  other  ver- 
min, occasioned  by  the  oll'al  and  offerings  at 
the  numerous  sacrifices,  ami  consequently  the 
uumher  of  nocturnal  hirds  of  prey  that  subsisted 
Upon  them,  and  were  tolerated  lor  that  purpose. — 

C.  II.  S. 

OX  Op3  bakar,  in  a  collective  sense,  'cattle,' 
neat  cattle').  Having  already  noticed  the  do- 
mestic beeves  under  Hi  i.i' and  Cai.f  (to  which  we 
reter\  the  lew  words  added  here  will  apply  to 
the  breeds  of  Western  Asia  and  the  manner  of 
treating  them.  Tire earliest  pastoral  tribes  appear 
to  have  had  domesticated  cattle  in  the  herd;  and 
judging  from  the  manners  of  South  Africa,  where 
we  find  nations  still  retaining  in  many  respects 
primeval  usages,  it  is  likely  that  ^ie  patriarchal 
families,  or  at  least  their  moveables,  were  Irans- 
poited  on  the  hacks  of  oxen  in  the  manner  which 
the  Ca  fires  still  practise,  as  aEc"  the  G wallahs  and 
grain-merchants  in  Imna,  who  come  down  from 
the  interior  with  whole  droves  'tearing  burthens. 
But  us  the  Hebrews  did  not  castrate  their  bulls, 
it  is  plain  some  other  method  of  enervation  (bis- 
tournure?)  was  necessary  in  order  to  render  their 
violent  and  hrutal  indocility  suflieiently  tract- 
able to  permit  the  use  of  a  metal  ring  or  twisted 
rojie  passed  through-  the  nostrils,  and  to  ensure 
something  like  safety  and  command  to  their 
owners.  In  Egypt,  emasculation,  no  doubt,  was 
resorted  to,  for  no  ring  is  observable  in  the  nume- 
rous representations  of  cattle,  while  many  of  these 
indicate  even  more  entire  docility  in  these  animals 
.  than  is  now  attained. 

The  breeds  of  Egypt  were  various,  differing  in 
the  length  and  fexures  of  the  horns.  There  were 
some  with  long  horns,  others  with  short,  and  even 
none,  while  a  hunched  race  of  Nubia  reveals  an 
Indian  origin,  and  indicates  that  at  least  one  of 
the  nations  on  She  Upper  Nile  had  come  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Ganges;  for  it  is  to  the  east  of 
the  Indus  alone  that  that  species  is  to  be  found 
whose  original  stock  appears  to  be  the  moun- 
tain yak  (Dos  grunnieus).  It  is  born  with  two 
teeth  in  the  mouth,  has  a  groaning  voice,  and 
is  possessed  of  other  distinctive  characters.  Fi- 
gures of  this  species  or  variety  bear  the  signi- 
ficant lotus  (lower  suspended  from  the  neck,  and, 
as  is  still  practised  in  India,  they  are  harnessed 
to  the  cars  of  princesses  of  Nubia.  These,  as 
well  as  the  straight-backed  cattle  of  Egypt,  are 
all  figmed  with  evident  indication  of  beauty  in 
their  form,  and  they  are  in  general  painted  white 
ftilh  black,  oi  rufous  clouds,  or  entiiely  red. 
speckled,  or  yrandinated.  that  is,  black  with 
numerous  small  white  specks  ;  and  there  are  also 
•>eeves  w,:..  white  and  black  occasionally  marked 
in  a  |)eculiar  manner,  seemingly  the   kind  of  to- 
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kens  by  which  the  priesthood  pn  ferded  to  recog- 
nise then  v.uie.1  individuals.  The  cattle  of 
Egypt  continued  to  he  i eni.u  kahle  Ii  r  beauty  for 
some  ages  after  the  Moslem  conquest  ;  for  Abdol- 
laliph,  the  historian,  extols  their  hulk  and  propor- 
tions, and  in  particular  mentions  the  Al-chismh 
breed  for  the  abundance  of  milk  it  furnished  and 
for  the  beauty  of  its  curved  bonus* 

The  domestic  buffalo  was  UltkriOWU  to  Western 
Atsit  and  Egypt  till  alter  the  Aiahi.in  conquest  : 
it  is  now  common  in  the  last-ment  ioiied  legion 
and  far  to  the  south,  but  not  beyond  the  equator; 
and  from  structural  differences  it  may  he  sur- 
mised that  theie  was  m  eaiU  i.es  a  domesticated 
distinct  species  of  this  animal  in  Africa.  In 
Syria  and  Egypt  the  present  races  juf  domestic 
cattle  are  somewhat  less  than  the  huge  breeds  of 
Europe,  and  those  of  Palestine  appear  to  be  of  at 
least  two  forms,  both  with  short  horns  and  both 
used  to  the  plough,  one  being  tall  and  lanky,  the 
other  more  compact  ;  and  we  possess  figures  i»f  the 
present  Egyptian  cattle  with  long  horns  bent 
down  and  forwards.  From  Egyptian  pictures  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  large  droves  ol  fine  cattle 
were  imported  from  Abyssinia,  and  that  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  they  were  in  general  stall- 
fed,  used  exclusively  for  the  plough,  and  treated 
with  humanity.  In  Palestine  the  Mosaic  law 
provided  with  care  for  the  kind  treatment  of 
cattle;  for  in  treading  out  coin  —  the  Oriental 
mode  of  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw — it 
was  enjoined  thai  the  ox  should  not  be  muzzled 
(Dent.  xxv.  4),  and  old  cattle  that  had  long 
served  in  tillage  were  often  suffered  to  wander 
at  large  till  their  death — a  practice  still  in  vogue, 
though  from  a  different  motive,  in  India.  Hut 
the  Hebrews  and  other  nations  of  Syria  grazed 
their  domestic  stock,  particularly  those  tribe* 
which,  residing  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  had  fertile 
districts  for  that  purpose.  Ileie,  of  course,  the 
droves  became  shy  and  wild;  and  though  we  are 
inclined  to  apply  the  passage  in  Ps  xxii.  12,  to 
wild  species,  yet  old  hulls,  roaming  at  large  in  a 
land  where  the  li.ou  still  abounded,  no  doubt 
became  fierce  ;  and  as  they  would  obtain  cow*- 
from  the  pastures,  there  must  have  been  fer? 
breeds  in  the  woods,  as  fierce  and  resolute  as  real 
wild  Uri — which  ancient  name  may  be  a  mere 
modification  of  Reem  [Reem]. — C.  H.S. 


P. 


PADAN-ARAM.     ["Aram.  ] 

PAKYOTH  (TOJ9B)  and  Pekaim  (Wp£;. 
It  is  related  in  2  Kings  ir.  38-40,  that  Elisha 
having  come  again  to  Gilgal,  when  there  was  a 
famine  in  the  land,  and  many  sons  of  the  prophets 
were  assembled  there,  be  ordered  his  servant  to 
prepare  for  them  a  dish  of  vegetables  :  '  One  went 
out  into  the  field  to  gather  herbs  (oroth),  and 
found  a  tcild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild 
gourds  (pakyoth  sadeh)  his  lap- full,  and  came 
and  shred  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage,  for  they 
knew  them  not.'  'So  they  poured  out  for  the 
men  to  eat:  but  as  they  were  eating  of  the  pof- 
tagV,  they  cried  out,  O  thou  man  of  God,  there  is 
dcitb  in  the  pot;  and  they  could  not  eat  thereof.' 
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From  this  it  appears  that  the  servant  mistook 
the  (niv:  cf  one  plant,  pakyoth,  for  something 
else,  called  oroth,  ami  that  the  former  was  vine- 
like, that  is,  with  long,  weak,  slender  stems,  and 
that  the  fruit  had  some  remarkable  taste,  by 
which  the  mistake  was  discovered  whenever 
the  pottage  was  lasted.  Though  a  few  other 
plants  have  been  indicated,  the  pakyoth  has 
almost  universally  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
family  of  the  gourd  or  cucumber-like  plants, 
several  of  which  are  conspicuous  for  their  bitter- 
ness, and  a  few  poisonous,  while  others,  it  is  well 
known,  are  edible.  Therefore  one  of  the  former 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  one  of  the  latter,  or 
the  oroth  may  have  been  some  similar-shaped 
fruit,  as,  for  instance,  the  egg-plant,  used  as  a 
vegetable.  The  reasons  why  pakyoth  has  been 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  gourd  tribe,  usually  the 
Colocynth,  are  given  in  detail  by  Celsius  (lliero- 
bot.  vol.  i.  p.  393).  1.  The  name  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Vf^S  paka,  *  to  crush,'  or  '  to 
burst;'  and  this  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
species  called  the  wild  cucumber  by  the  ancients. 
Thus  Pliny  says  :  '  Semen  exilit,  oculorum  etiam 
periculo.*  This  is  the  kind  called  Spring  gurken 
by  the  Germans,  and  Squirting  cucumber  in 
England.  2.  The  form  of  the  fruit,  appears  to 
have  been  ovoid,  as  the  pekaim  of  I  Kings  vi.  18 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  fruit  as  pakyoth  ; 
•  And  the  cedar  of  the  house  within  was  carved 
with  knops  "  (pekaim).  So  in  vii.  24  :  '  And 
under  the  brim  of  it  round  about  there  were  knops 
(pekaim)  compassing  it:  the  knops  (pekaim) 
were  cast  in  two  rows,  when  it  was  cast.'  Kimchi 
distinctly  says  these  were  called  pekaim,  '  quia 
figuram  haberent  to)j>  pakyoth  agrestium."  That 
the  form  of  these  was  ovoid  would  appear  frnm 
the  more  free  exposition  of  the  Chaldaic  version 
of  Jonathan,  to  whom  the  form  of  the  fruit  could 
not  have  been  unknown :  '  Kt  ligurae  ovorum 
subter  labium  ejus'  (vid.  Cels.  /.  c.  p.  397). 
3.  The  seeds  of  the  pakyoth,  moreover,  yielded 
Mill,  as  appears  from  the  tract  Shabbath  (ii.  §  2): 
•'  Non  accenduut  resina,  propter  honorem  sahbati. 
At  sapientes  permittunt  omnia  olea  sequentia : 
•oleum  sesamorum,  oleum  nucum,  oleum  rapha- 
uoriim,  oleum  piscium,  oleum  pakyoth.'  So 
Kimchi  :  '  Faciunt  e  seminibus  eorum  oleum, 
quod  vocant  Rabbini  nostri  piae  mem.  oleum 
pakyoth.'  The  seeds  of  the  different  gourd  and 
cucumber-like  plants  are  well  known  to  yield  oil, 
which  was  employed  by  the  ancients  and  stdl  is 
in  the  East,  both  as  medicine  and  in  the  arts. 
4  The  bitterness  which  was  probably  perceived 
on  eating  of  the  pottage,  and  which  disappeared, 
on  the  addition  of  meal,  is  found  in  many  of  the 
cucumber  tribe,  and  conspicuously  in  the  species 
which  have  been  usually  selected  as  the  pakyoth, 
that  is,  the  Colocynth  (Cucttmis  Colocynthis),  the 
Squinting  Cucumber  ($1  imordica  Elaterium), 
and  Cucumis  prophetarum :  all  of  which  nre 
6 mud  in  Syria,  as  related  by  various  travellers. 
The  Coloquintida  is  essentially  a  desert  plant. 
Mr.  Kitto  says,  '  In  the  desert  parts  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  Qli  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  its  tendrils  run  over  vast 
tracts  of  ground,  offering  a  prodigious  number  of 
gourds,  which  are  crushed  under  foot  by  camels, 
hwrses,  an<|  men.  In  winter  we  have  seen  the 
extent  bl  many  miles  covered  with  the  connecting 
Wndrils  and  dry  gourds  of  the  preceding  season, 
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the  .'utter  exhibiting  nrecisely  the  same  appear 
ance  as  in  our  shops,  and  when  crushed,  with  a 
crack  \w:  noise,  ii  nej  th  the  feet,  discharging, 
in  the  form  of  a  light  powder,  the  valuable  drug 
which  it  contains.'  In  toe  Arabic  version, 
hunzal  (which  is  the  Colocynth)  is  used  as  the 
syuonyme  for  pakyoth  in  2  Kings  iv.  39.  The 
Globe  Cucumber,  Mr.  Kitto  continues,  '  derives 
its  specific  name  (Cuaimis  prophetarum)  from 
the  notion  that  it  afforded  the  gourd  which  "the 
sons  of  the  prophets"  shred  by  mistake  in'o  their 
pottage,  and  which  made  them  declare,  when  they 
came  to  taste  it,  that  there  was  "  death  in  the  pot." 
This  plant  is  smaller  in  every  part  than  the  com- 
mon melon,  and  has  a  nauseous  odour,  while  its 
fruit  rs  to  the  full  as  bitter  as  the  Co'oquintida. 
The  fruit  has  a  rather  singular  appearance,  from 
the  manner  in  which  its  surface  is  armed  with 
prickles,  which  are.  however,  soft  and  harm- 
less' (Pictorial  Palestine  i  Physical  Gcog.  p. 
eclxxxix.)  But  this  plant,  though  it  is  nauseous 
and  bitter  as  the  Colocijnth,  yet  the  fruit  not  being 
bigger  than  a  cherry,'  does  not  appear  likely  to 
have  been  that  which  was  shred  into  the  }x)t. 
Celsius,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Cucu- 
mis agrestis  of  the  Ancients,  and  which  was 
found  by  Bel  on  in  descending  from  Mount 
Sinai,  was  the  plant.  This,  he  says,  is  the  Olera 
asini  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Chate  al  hemar  of  the 
Arabs,  and  tiie  Cucumis  as  minus  of  the  drug« 
gists  of  his  day.  This  plant  is  now  called  3/o- 
mordica  elaterium,  or  Squirting  Cucumber,  and 
is  a  well  known  drastic  purgative,  violent  enough 
in  its  action  to  be  considered  even  a  poison.  Its 
fruit  is  ovate,  obtuse,  and  scabrous.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  whether  this  or  the  Colocynth  is  most 
likely  to  have  been  the  plant  mistaken  for  oroth  f 
but  the  fruit  of  this  species  might  certainly  be 
mistaken  for  young  gherkins.  Both  are  bitter  and 
poisonous.— J.  F.  R. 

PALACE,  in  Scripture,  denotes  what  is  con- 
tained within  the  outer  enclosure  of  the  royal  re- 
sidence, including  all  the  buildings,  courts,  and 
gardens  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  19  ;  comp.  Ps.  xlviii.  4  ; 
exxii.  7;  exxii.  7  :  Prov.  ix.  3;  xviii.  19;  Isa. 
xxiii.  13;  xxv.  2;  Jer.  xxii  14;  Amos  i.  7,  12, 
14  ;  Nah.  ii.  6).  In  the  New  Testament  the  term 
palace  (avAr,)  is  applied  to  the  residence  of  a 
man  of  rank  (Matt.  xxvi.  3;  Mark  xiv.  66; 
Luke  xi.  21  ;  John  xviii.  15).  The  sppcific 
allusions  are  to  the  palace  built  by  Herod,  which 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Homan  governors, 
and  was  the  prsetorium.  or  hall,  which  formed  the 
abode  of  Pilate  when  Christ  was  brought  before 
him  (Mark  xv.  16):  the  other  passages  abovt 
cited,  except  Luke  xi.  21,  refer  to  the  residence 
of  the  high-piiest 

The  particulars  which  have  been  given  under 
the  head  Housi:,  require  only  to  be  aggrandized  to 
convey  a  suitable  idea  of  a  palace;  for  the  genera? 
arrangements  and  distribution  of  parts  are  the  same 
in  the  palace  as  in  the  house,  save  that  the  courts 
are  more  numerous,  and  with  more  distinct 
appropriations,  the  buildings  more  extensive,  and 
the  materials  more  costly.  The  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem  was  that  built  by 
Solomon,  called  •  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Leba- 
non,' of  which  some  particulars  ;u  J  given  in 
1  Kings  vii.  1-12  ;  and  if  read  along  with  the  de- 
scription  which  Josephus  gives  of  the  same  pils 
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(  v.  Uiq.  y.  5\  a  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  it, 
&«  a  magnificat  collection  of  buildings  in  ad- 
joining courts,  sonncctedi  \v:Ui  and  .surrounded  by 
galleiies  and  colcuna;le».  The  details  of  the 
Jewish  historian  are  net  te  be  contemned  ;  for  he 
was  necessarily  better  able  ti.-u;  Wf  are  to  appre- 
bend  the  particulars  in  the  Sen\riu.-al  account,  on 
which  lus  own  description  is  based.  To  him  we 
are  also  indebted  for  an  account  of  Herod's 
palace,  his  description  of  which,  from  personal 
ktrow ledge,  may  be  found  in  De  Btxi.  Jud.  v. 
L  4. 

PALKSTINE.  This  name,  usually  applied  to 
the  country  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Israelites, 
does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.    It  is,  however, 

derived    from  Philistia  (DEvD),  or  the  country 

of  the  Philistines,  which  comprised  the  southern 
part  of  fiie  coast  plain  of  Canaan  along  the 
Mediterranean.  The  word  Philistia  occurs  in 
Exod.  xiii.  17;  Ps.  Ix.  8 ;  lxxxiii.  7;  lxxxvii. 
4;  cviii.  9;  lsa.  xiv.  29,  31.  From  this  arose 
the  name  Palestine  (naAcuo-riwri),  which  was  ap- 
plied by  most  ancient  writers,  and  even  by  Jo- 
seplius  (An.tiq.  i.  6.  2  ;  ii.  15.  2;  viii.  10.  3), 
to  the  whole  land  of  the  Israelites  (see  Reland's 
Palastina,  p.  38,  sq.). 

Names. — The  other  names  of  the  country  may 
be  given  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

1.  Canaan  ($33),  from  Canaan,  the  fourth 
son  of  Ham,  from  whom  the  first  inhabitants 
were  descended.  It  is  the  most;  ancient  name  of 
the  country,  and  is  first  found  as  such  in  Gen. 
xi.  31.  This  denomination  was  confined  to  the 
country  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Jor- 
dan;  for  Exod.  xv  i.  35  (comp.  Josh.  v.  11,  12) 
shows  that  the  Jordan  was  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Canaan.  This  is  also  seen  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
61  ;  xxxiv.  11,  12;  comp.  Exod.  xv.  15.  When 
the  name  Canaan  was  thus  used  with  reference 
to  the   country    vest   of  the  Jordan,  the  region 


eart  of  that  river  was  called  the  Land  ofGilead 
(ileut.  xxxiv.  1  5  Josh.  \xii.  9,  1  1).  In  later  timet 
the  term  ('.maun  was  understood  to  includ« 
Phoenicia  (lsa.  x xi  ii.  II  ;  Mitt,  xv.  21-22),  and 
■Am  the  land  of"  t lit-  Philistine!. 

'2  J. and  of  Luacl.  1  his  n  >me  was  given  to 
the  whole. countn   as  distributed  among,  and  op* 

cupied  by  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Those  rei  I  nt 
writers  have  therefore  fallen  into  error,  who  ima- 
gine th.it  it  ever  comprehended  the  utmost  extent 
of  dominion  promised  to  the  seed  of  Abiaham,  or 
actually  possessed  by  David  and  Solomon.  The 
designation.    Laud   of    Israel,    was   never   applied 

but  to  the  aggregate  possessions  of  the  tribes  as 

defined  by  the  limits  laid  down  when  the  dislii- 
bution  was  made  iti  the  time  of  Joshua  (Judg. 
xix.  29  ;  I  Sam.  xiii.  19;  E/.ek.  vii.  2;  Matt.  ii. 
20.  21.  yS\  'Icrpcn'ik).  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  17,  anil 
other  places,  the  land  of  Israel  is  considered  as 
the  territory  of  the  ten  tribes,  forming  the  se- 
parate kingdom  of  Israel,  as  distinct,  from  that  <M 
Judah. 

3.  Land  of  Promise.  So  called  as  the  laud 
which  God  promised  to  the  patriarchal  fathers 
to  bestow  on  their  descendants.  This  name  was 
applied  to  it  chiefly  before  the  country  wasactua.lly 
possessed  (Gen.  xv.  18;  1.  21;  Num.  xxxii.  1  ; 
comp.  Heb.  xi.  9). 

4.  Land  of  Jehovah.  So  called  as  being  in 
a  special  and  peculiar  sense  the  property  of 
Jehovah,  who,  as  the  sovereign  proprietor  of  the 
soil,  granted  it  to  the  Hebrews  (I^ev.  xxv.  23; 
Ps.  lxxxv.  1  ;   lsa.  viii.  8). 

5.  The  Hoi;/  [.and.  This  name  only  occurs 
in  Zech.  ii.  12, 'The  Lord  shall  inherit  Judah. 
his  portion  in  the  Holy  Land.'  It  was,  however, 
probably  without  any  panicular  reference  to  the 
present  text  that  this  became  from  frequent  use  a 
proper  name  for  Palestine.  The  land  is  here 
called  'Holy,'  as  being  the  Lord's  property,  and 
sanctified  by  his  temple  and  worship  :  but  Chris- 
tians, in  applying  to  it  the  same  title,  probably 
regard  it  more  as  the  scene  of  the  life,  the  travels, 
and  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

5.  Judah,  Jxidcea.  This  name  belonged  at 
first  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone. 
After  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  one  of 
them  took  the  name  of  Judah,  which  contained 
the  territories  both  of  that  tribe  and  of  Benjamin. 
After  the  Captivity,  down  to  and  after  the  time 
of  Christ,  Judaea  was  used  in  a  loose  way  as  a 
general  name  for  'he  whole  country  of  Palestine ; 
but  in  more  precise  language,  and  with  reference 
to  internal  distribution,  it  denoted  nearly  the 
territories  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  as  distinguislted 
from  Samaria  and  Galilee  on  the  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  Pera?a  on  the  east. 

Divisions. — The  divisions  of  Palestine  were 
different  in  different  ages. 

!.  In  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  country 
was  divided  among  the  tribes  or  nations  de- 
scended from  the  sons  of  Canaan.  The  precise 
locality  of  each  nation  is  not,  in  every  case,  dis- 
tinctly known;  but  our  map  exhibits  the  most 
probable  arrangement.  Here  it  is  sufficient  te 
mention  that  the  Kenites,  the  Kenizzites,  aim 
the  Kadtnonites  lived  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
(Gen.  xv.  18-21)  ;  and  that,  on  the  west  of  that 
river,  or  in  Palestine  Proper,  the  Hittites,  t'w 
Perizzites,  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amorites,  ahod* 
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in  the  hill  country  of  the  south  (afterwards  be- 
longing to  Judah);  the  Canaanites — properly  so 
called — in  the  middle,  across  the  country,  from 
Hie  sea-coast  to  the  riv*er  Jordan;  the  Girgashites, 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  lake  of  Genne- 
sareth ;  and  the  Hivites  in  the  north,  among  the 
southern  branches  of  the  Lebauou  mountains. 
The  southern  parr  of  the  coast  was  occupied  by 
the  Philistines,  and  the  northern  part  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

2.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  when  the  Israelites  were 
preparing  to  enter  Canaan,  the  distribution  of  the 
nations  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  bad  undergone 
very  little  change;  but,  on  the  east  of  that  river, 
we  find  the  three  principal  territories  'to  have  been 
Bashan,- in  the  north, — that  is  to  say,  east  and 
north-east  of  the  lake  Gennesareth ;  Gilead,  iu 
the  middle;  and.  in  the  south,  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Land  of  Moab. 

3.  After  the  Conquest,  the  land  was  distri- 
buted by  lot  among  the  tribes..  The  particulars 
of  this  distribution  will  be  best  seen  by  reference 
to  the  man.  Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  ,nd  Dan 
occupied  the  south  ;  Ephraim,  half  of  Manasseh, 
and  Issaehar,  the  middle;  and  Zebulon,  Naph- 
tali,  and  A  slier,  the  north.  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the 
other  half  of  Manasseh  were  settled  beyond  the 
Jordan,  in  Bashan  and  Gilead.  This  distribu- 
tion was  in  no  way  affected  by  the  division  of 
the  country  into  two  kingdoms,  which  took  pla~e. 
after  the  death  of  Solomon.  The  boundary  line 
between  them  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin. 

4.'  After  the  Captivity,  we  hear  very  little  of 
the  territories  of  the  tribes,  for  fen  of  them  never 
returned  to  occupy  their  ancient  domains. 

5.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  tlie  covin  try  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan  wa3  divided  intoithe  provinces 
of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judaea.  Galilee  is  a 
name  which  occurs  repeatedly  hi  the  book  of 
Joshua  (xxi.  32);  and  very  often  in  -the  later 
history.  It  was  applied  to  that  part  of  Palestine 
north  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or  Jezreel.  This 
province  was  divided  into  Lower  or  Southern, 
and  Upper  or  Northern  Galilee.  The  latter  sec- 
tion was  also  denominated  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles 
'Matt,  iv.  15).  Samaria  occupied  nearly  the 
middle  of  Palestine;  but,  although  it  extended 
across  the  country,  it  did  not  come  down  to  the 
sea-shore.  Judaea,  as  a  province,  corresponded 
to  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  that  name;  but  the  south-eastern  por- 
tion formed  the  territory  of  Idumaea.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan  the  divisions  were,  at 
this  time,  moreummerous  and  less  distinct.  The 
whole  country,  generally,  was  called  Penra, 
and  was  divided  into  eight  districts  or  cantons, 
namely  : — 1.  I'cycea,  in  the  more  limited  sense, 
which  was  the  southernmost  canton,  extend- 
ing from  the  river  Anion  to  the  river  Jabbok. 
2.  Gilead,  north  of  the  Jabbok,  and  highly  po- 
rtions. 3.  Ifccapolis,  or  the  district  of  ten 
cities-,  which  were  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan  (on 
the  west  K:de  of  the  Jordan).  Hippos,  Gadara, 
Pol  I  a,  Phi lauelpm  i  (formerly  Rahbath),  Dium, 
Canatha.  Gerasa,  Kaphana,  and,  perhajjs,  Da- 
mascus :  but  there  is  not  much  certainty  with 
regard  to  the  ten  cities  from  which  the  region  had 
it*  name.  I.  (iaulonitis,  extending  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Upper  Jordan  and  of  the  lake  of  Gen- 
n«*a/eth.     5.  liataniea,  the  ancient  Bashan.  but 


less  extensive,  east  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth 
6.  Auranitis,  also  called  Iturcra,  a  ad  known  to 
this  day  by  the  old  name  of  Hauran  (Ezek.  xlvii. 
16-18),  to  the  north  of  Batanaea  and  the  east  of 
Gaulonitis.  7.  Trachonitis,  extending  to  the  north 
of  Gaulonitis,  and  east  from  Paneas  (Cassarea 
Philippi)  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  where 
it  was  separated  from  Galilee  (Luke  iii.  1). 
8.  Abilene,  in  the  extreme  north,  among  the 
mountains  of  Anti-Libanus,  between  Baalbec 
and  Damascus.  The  more  important  of  these 
names  have  been  noticed  under  their  several 
heads. 

Situation  and  Boundaries. — Syria  lies  at 
the  easternmost  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  upon  a  line  of  coast  which,  if  prolonged 
northward,  might  have  been  conterminous  with  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea,  did  not  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  intervene.  It  forms 
pant  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  and  has  Asia 
Minor  ans  Mesopotamia  on  the  north,  Arabia  on 
the  east  at.d  south  east,  Egypt  on  the  south-west, 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west.  Of  this  re- 
gion Palestine  is  the  south-western  part,  extend- 
ing from  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  to  the  borders 
of  Egypt.  It  lies  about  midway  between  the 
equator  and  the  polar  circle,  to  which  happy  po- 
sition it,  owes  the  fine  medium  climate  which  it 
possesses.  Its  length  is  embraced  between  30'  40' 
and  33°  32' of  N.  latitude,  and  between  33°  45'  of 
E.  longitude  in  the  south-west,  and  35° 48'  in  the 
north-east.  The  line  of  coast  from  north  to  south 
trends  Westward,  which  causes  the  country  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  be 
much  wider  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  But 
where  the  country  was  narrowest  there  were  pos- 
sessions on  the  east  of  die  river,  and  where  widest, 
there  were  none  beyond  the  line  of  the  river,  so 
that  the  actual  breadth  of  territory  was  in  some 
degree  equalized  throughout  ;  and  may  Le  taken 
at  an  average  of  sixty-five  miles,  the  extreme 
breadth  being  about  100  miles.  The  length,  fiom 
Mount  Hermon  in  the  north,  to  which  the  ter- 
ritory of  Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan  extended 
(Josh.  xiii.  11),  to  Kadesh-barnea  in  the  south, 
to  which  the  territory  of  Judah  reached,  was  180 
miles.  The  above  measurement  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  which  is  usually  given.  This 
is  because  the  usual  measurement  is  founded 
upon  the  authority  of  the  popular  scriptural 
phrase  '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.'  But  that  phrase 
was  only  used  to  designate  the  length  of  the 
country  west  of  the  river;  for  it  is  clear  that  ihe 
territory  beyond  the  line  of  the  Jordan  reached 
far  more  to  the  north,  even  to  Mount  Hermon 
(now  Jebel-es-Sheikh),  while  on  the  south  we 
now  know  that  Kadesh-barnea,  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  Arabah,  or  valley  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  was  on  a  parallel  considerably  to  the  south 
of  Beersheba.  Even  in  making  the  measure* 
ment  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  only,  the  extent 
would  be  grea'er  than  has  usually  been  given, 
seeing  that  Beersheba  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
Considerably  to  the  south  of  the  position  former] v 
assigned  to  it.  In  lixing  the  limits  as  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  it  has  been  forgotten  that  the  popu- 
lar usage  merely  described  two  well-known  points 
towards  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  land,  and 
doea  not  imply  that  there  was  no  territory  north- 
ward of  Dan  or  south*  aid  of  Beersheba.   Theu*ag« 
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is  the  Mine  t4  dial  accoiding  to  which  it  was  for- 

ui,- 1  \  euste^uary  in  desci  ibetae  length  of  England 
bv  the  pltrase,  from  London  t«»  York,  although 
snere  is  much  country  north  of  York  and  south  of 

L*udou        1  >.i: i    was   the    noithciniuost  and   Heei 
ihebu    t    f    southernmost     KKMt     and     w  el  l-known 
towns  i>l  the  land.      D.in  was  ,iImi  near  tlu'  northern 
frontier    of    toe    we>ieu     tcniioiy;    but    allhouj. 
ill  the  tuU  I    heVOIld     Beer»hebu    southwaid,     1  In  1 1* 

few  inhabited  sites,  it  is  not  meie  detect, 
as  was  formerly  supposed;  hot  •is  sow!  \ears 
since  ootqecturtd  ^  Ifutorial  Bible,  on  .lush.  \iii.), 

ami    since    pinved    by    Dr.    Robinson     (£%fr.    /»'<- 

iCMsrdsoi,  i.  2sl-;}(i'i  <.  consist*  of  good  pasuue 
grounds,  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  nunaettled 

country  sent  tiieir  Bucks  to  graze. 

rniler  tins  more  extended  view,  Palestine  in  iy 
be  regarded  as  einhiacing  an  area  of  almost  1 1,000 
square  miles,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  is 
Usually  gifea  to  it.  Having  anived  at  tins  re- 
sult, we  are  enabled  to  guesotue  suggestive  com- 
parisons of  its  extent,  as  contiasted  with  that  of 
•tber  countries,  and  find  that  '  this  does  not  give 
a  sui*M(icial  extent  equal  to  uue-fouith  oi'  Kng- 
laiul  and  Wales,  nor  more  than  two-lilths  of  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  or  Poitugal.  Bavaria  and  Sar- 
dinia otter  an  area  about  twice  as  large;  that  of 
Denmark  bj  aUiut  one-third  larger,  hut  according 
to  the  estimate  we  halve  made,  the  area  of  Pales- 
tine is  nearly  double  that  oi'  V\  ales.  Wiitcmbug, 
or  Tuscan  v.  Thus,  as  to  mere  extent,  the  coun- 
try can  only  l»e  compared  to  souk-  of  the  smaller 
Kturonean  states,  of  which  Hanover,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Papal  States,  appear  to  oiler 
the  nearest  approximations.  But  the  real  surface 
is  much  greater  than  this  estimate  and  these  com- 
parisons would  imply  ;  for  Palestine  being  essen- 
tially a  hilly  country,  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
and  the  slojies  of  the  hills  enlarge  the  available 
surface  to  an  extent  which  does  not  admit  of  cal- 
culation' {Physical  Geogr.,  p.  xxviii,,  in  Kitto's 
Pictorial  Hist,  of  Palestine).  Still,  with  all 
allowances,  Palestine  is  an  exceedingly  small 
country  in  proportion  to  the  interest  which  has 
been  concentrated  on  it  ;  and  this  fact,  as  com- 
pared with  the  large  claims  to  attention  advanced 
by  and  for  the  ancient  inhabitants,  has  given 
occasion  for  ancient  unbelievers  and  modern 
infidels  to  blaspheme.  •  Cicero  could  infer  the 
littleness  of  the  Hebrew,  god  from  the  smallness 
of  the  territory  he  had  given  to  his  people;  and 
the  jK)or  blasphemies  of  such  men  as  Voltaire 
and  Rhegelliui  are  more  lamentable,  as  uttered 
against  the  light  of  history,  which  shows  that  the 
true  interest  and  importance  of  a  country  arise, 
not  from  its  territorial  extent,  but  from  the  men 
who  form  its  living  soul  ;  from  its  institutions, 
bearing  the  impress  of  mind  and  spirit;  and  from 
the  events  which  grow  out  of  the  character  and 
condition  of  its  inhabitants.  It.  is  thus  that  the 
histories  of  such  small  countries  as  Phoenicia, 
Greece,  early  Rome,  Venice,  Holland,  England, 
possess  an  interest  and  importance  to  which  those 
of  countries  of  ten  times  their  extent  cannot  pre- 
sent the  slightest  claim. 

After  this  general  statement,  we  may  examine 
the  lines  of  boundary  with  somewhat  more  atten- 
tion. The  clearest  description  of  them  is  that  con- 
tained in  Num.  xxxiv.  In.  going  through  that 
chapter  on  a  former  occasion  (Pictorial  Bible), 
die  present  \»  titer  had  an  opportunity  of  stating 


fits  vows  .n  the  subject  at  gieater  length  thai) 
can  he  afloided  in  this  getieial  suuunai  v.  SuU 
>«'<jiieiit  iiKpiirv  has  onlv  coidhnnd  the  conclu- 
sions  at    which    he  then    arrived,  and  which  mar 

neve  lie  Minimal il  >  stated* 

The  South  l!(inii(/iirt/.  The  text  (  Num.  xxxiv. 
3,  .")  )  wo  read  thus  :  '  Vour  south  bonlei  shall  be 
at  the  wilderness  of  Zin  adjoining  lo  Kdom.  and 
your  south  bolder  shall  be  at  the  uiinost  point  .»f 
the  great  sea  southwaid."  Theie  i>  hen-  a  gcneial 
description  of  the  line,  namely,  that  it  extends 
from  I  lie  desert  of  /in  (YVaUy  Arabah),  at  a 
point  not  slated,  to  the  M  ed  itei  i  .mean,  at  a  |Kiint 
also  not  staled.  Then  in  the  fallowing  veisesthe 
writer  returns  to  state  the  particulars  ol  this  same 
boundary  line:  '  Your  smith  border  shall  wind 
by  'he  ascent  of  Akrahhim  (at  the  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea\  and  pass  on  Ulown  tfle  Arabah)  lo 
Zin  :  and  thence  extending  (still  southward  down 
the  Arabah).  to  the  south  <f  Kadcsh-banico,  it 
shall  go  on  to  Ilazar-addar,  and  pass  on  to  Az- 
iiihii,  And  liom  Azmoii  the  boundary  shall  wind 
about  to  toe  river  of  Kgvnt,  and  its  teiminatinn 
shall  be  at  the  sea.'  \\  hat  is  here  said  respecting 
Ha/ar-addar  and  Aznion  we  do  not  understand. 
as  the  sites  have  not  been  determined  j  but  with- 
out this,  it  is  clear  that  the  writer,  after  |  rolonging 
the  tastent  boundary  line  from  the  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  down  the  ed^e  of  the  Arabah,  to  a 
point  somewhere  south  of  Kadesh-hainea,  then 
turns  off  westward  to  form  the  southern  line, 
which  he  extends  to  the  Mediterranean,  at  a 
point  where  '  the  river  of  Egypt"  falls  into  the 
sea.  Tiiis  river  of  Egypt  is  usually,  and  on 
very  adequate  grounds,  supposed  to  be  the  stream 
which  falls  into  the  sea  near  El-Arish.  In  for- 
in-  1 1  v  considering  this  matter,  we  had  to  prove 
the  position  of  Kadeslebarnea  by  argument;  but 
Dr.  Robinson  has  relieved  us  from  the  necessity 
of  reproducing  this  argument,  by  having  actually 
identified  the  site  at  a  point  very  near  to  that  |n 
which,  we  had  placed  it.  This  conclusion  obliged 
us  to  diaw  the  southern  boundary  line  much  to 
the  south  of  Bee rsheba  (which,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  not  named  in  these  verses),  and  thus  to  assign 
to  Palestine  a  large  and  important  tract  of  coun- 
try which  had  not  formerly  been  ascribed  to 
Israel.  The  determination  of  the  site  of  Kadesb- 
barnea  makes  all  the  rest  clear;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  boundary  was  drawn  south  of  that  place, 
which  is  on  a  parallel  132  minutes  south  ol'  that  ol 
Beersheba. 

The  Heat  Bolder.  In  the  6th  verse  of  the 
same  chapter  (Num.  xxxiv.)  the  western  border 
is  stated  as  defined  by  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
This  was  the  boundary  of  Palestine;  but  the 
Hebrews  never  possessed  the  whole  of  iL  The 
northern  part  of  the  coast  from  Sidon  to  Akko 
(Acre)  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  an*.' 
the  southern  part,  from  Azof  us  to  Gaza,  was  le- 
tained  by  the  Philistines,  except  at  intervals,  in 
and  after  the  time  of  David,  when  they  vveie  sub- 
ject to  the  Hebrew  sceptre  [Phimstinks]  ;  and 
a  central  portion,  about  one-third  of  the  whwle, 
from  Mount  Carmel  to  Jabueh  (J annua)  wan 
alone  permanently  open  to  the  Israelites.  The  lea 
6on  for  the  non-possession  of  the  Philistine  territory 
lias  been  6tated;  and  the  reason  for  their  not  occu- 
pying the  coast  from  the  bonier  of  Sidon  to  Carmel 
we  take  to  be  this.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  lite 
southernmost  Phoenician' town  was  Sidon,  to  the 
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very  border  of  vhich  the  coast  assigned  to  Israel 
extended  (Josh.  xix.  24)  ;  but  as  the  Hebrews 
neglected  to  appropriate  this  territory,  the  Phoe- 
nicians did  so,  and  founded  thereon  Tyre  and 
other  settlements.  Tyre  is  admitted  to  have  been 
'the  daughter  of  Sidon'  (Isa.  xxii.  12),  and  there 
are  no  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 
The  friendly  relations  which  afterwards  grew  up 
prevenfed  the  Hebrews  from  urging  their  claim  to 
the  narrow  slip  of  coast  south  of  Sidon,  which  the 
Phoenicians  had  appropriated,  and  which  indeed 
Hie  Hebrews,  as  an  agricultural  people,  did  not 
feel  the  want  of  though  it  was  invaluable  to  the 
Phoenicians.  This  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
exception. 

The  North  Border  is  as  difficult  to  define  as 
the  south.  The  verses  in  which  it  is  described  we 
read  thus:  '  This  shall  be  your  north  boundary; 
horn  the  great  sea  ye  shall  draw  a  line  to  the 
great  mountain  [Lebanon]  ;  from  the  great  moun- 
tain ye  shall  draw  your  border  to  the  entering  in 
of  Hamath  ;  and  the  boundary  shall  pass  on  to 
Zedad,  and  the  boundary  shall  go  on  to  Ziph- 
ron,  and  its  termination  shall  be  at  Hazarenan ' 
(Num.  xxxiv.  7-9).  This  only  refers  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  western  territory,  or 
Canaan  Proper,  and  we  may  therefore  extend  it 
in  the  same  direction  to  Mount  Hermon,  for  the" 
purpose  of  completing  the  northern  boundary. 
The  Authorized  Version  of  this  text  has  created 
some  confusion  by  translating  inniH  hor 
ha-hor  by  '  Mount  Hor;"  but  the  phrase,  which 
literally  means  '  mountain  of  the  mountain,'  that 
is,  'the  great  mountain,'  obviously  denotes  Le- 
banon. We  think  that  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
understanding  that  the  line  commenced  at  the 
sea  somewhere  not  far  to  the  south  of  Sidon, 
whence  it  was  extended  to  Lebanon,  and  crossing 
the  narrow  valley  (here  called  '  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  '),  which  leads  into  the  great  plain  en- 
closed between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  ter- 
minated at  Mount  Hermon,  in  the  latter  range. 
This  arrangement  of  the  northern  line  of  boundary 
seems  to  us  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  arising  from 
deficient  knowledge,  which  have  hung  like  a 
dense  mist  over  the  northern  boundary  of  Pales- 
tine. 

The  Eastern  Boundary*  as  resjiects  Canaan 
Proper,  was  defined  by  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes; 
but  as  respects  the  whole  country,  including  the 
portion  beyond  the  Jordan,  it  is  not  so  easily  deter- 
mined ;  yet  it  may  be  made  out.  with  close  atten- 
tion. Salchah  was  a  town  on  the  eastern  limits 
of  Bashan,  and  also,  therefore,  of  the  Hebrew 
territory  (Dent.  iii.  10 ;  Josh.  xii.  ."^).  There  is  a 
town  in  the  Hauran  of  the  name  of  Salkhad, 
visited  by  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  99),  who  calls  it 
Szalkhar,  and  which  Gesenius  is  disposed  to 
identify  with  Salchah.  This  place  is  more  to 
the  east  than  the  territory  usually  assigned  to  the 
Israelites;  and  if  the  identification  is  to  be  relied 
upon,  the  line  drawn  to  this  place  from  Hermon 
must  have  included  a  considerable  breadth  of 
country.  From  this  point,  however,  the  line 
must,  have  inclined  somewhat  sharply  to  the 
nouth'west,  and  it  would  be  l>est  to  bring  it  to  the 
point  where  the  Wady-ed-Deir  en'ers  the  Zerka, 
and  thence  extend  it  almost  dm  south  to  the 
Anion,  which  was  the  southern  limit  of  the 
eastern^  territory.  The  necessity  of  bringing  the 
taster n   boundary  line  so  far  west  as  Wady-ed- 


Deir,  arises  from  trie  obligation  of  excluding  the 
site  of  Amman,  as  that  city  certainly  did  not 
belong  to  the  Israelites. 

Mineralogy. — Under 'this  head  we  knovr  not 
that  we  can  do  better  than  introduce  the  observ- 
ations of  Professor  Schubert  in  his  lieise  nach 
dem  Morgenlande  : — '  As  regards  the  mineralogy 
of  the  Jerusalem  neighbourhood,  and,  if  I  may 
form  a  judgment  from  the  districts  through 
which  I  passed,  of  the  Holy  Land  generally,  I 
should  say  that,  the  mountains  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan  consist  chiefly  of  chalk,  on  which 
basalt  begins  to  occur  beyond  Cana  (northward), 
as  is  manifestly  exhibited  in  the  heights  of  Hat- 
tin,  and  in  the  vvestern  descent,  to  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  in  such  large  quantity  and  great  ex- 
tent as  I  have  never  before  observed.  That 
the  so-called  white  limestone,  which  is  met 
with  around  Jerusalem  and  thence  to  Jericho, 
which  covers  the  summit  and  forms  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  which  is  also 
found  at  Mount  Tabor  and  around  Nazareth,  is 
a  kind  of  chalk,  is  obvious  to  any  one  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  mineralogy.1  By  this 
we  suppose  Schubert  means  that  it  is  a  chalk 
considerably  indurated,  and  approaching  to  whit- 
ish corn  pact  limestone,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
Normandy,  on  the  high  road  bordering  the  Seine, 
between  Havre  and  Rouen.  '  Layers  and  de- 
tached masses  of  flint,'  Schubert  continues,  '  are 
very  commonly  seen  in  it ;  and  these  mountains 
preserve  the  character  of  their  formation,  as  well 
in  their  more  solid  condition,  resembling  Alpine 
limestone  and  Schnurl-limestone,  as  in  their 
softer  organization,  which  has  a  likeness  to  chalk- 
mail.  Besides  this  indurated  chalk,  a  stone  is 
found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
chiefly  towards  the  north,  as  well  as  towards  Safet, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  which,  together 
with  the  dolomite  formation  occasionally  met 
with,  I  could  not  but.  consider  to  be  of  what 
in  Germany  is  called  the  Jura  formation.  I 
am  supported  in  this  conclusion  by  the  opinion 
of  a  professional  gentleman,  M.  Russegger,  the 
distinguished  geologist,  who  travelled  in  Pales- 
tine at  a  later  period.  He  also  describes  the 
stone  of  which  1  am  speaking  as '*  a  formation 
which,  according  to  all*  external  and  internal 
marks,  is  to  be  classed  with  the  upper  Jura 
formation,  the  oolite,  and  the  Jura-dolomite." 
Among  the  Jura  chalk,  containing  dolomite,  of" 
Jerusalem,  Russegger  found  limestones  contain- 
ing much  iron,  but  no  dolomite;  and  this  forma- 
tion he  was  disposed  to  class  with  the  inferior 
oolites.'  After  mentioning  that  an  unfortunate 
accident,  which  deprived  him  of  tfie  use  of  the 
extensive  geological  collections  made  by  him  ii; 
Arabia  Petraea,  &c,  prevented  him  from  at  pre- 
sent entering  into  the  subject  so  largely  as  he 
wished,  he  subjoins  :  '  This  one  observation  on  the 
mineralogy  of  Palestine  may,  however  be  added, 
that  it  deserves  to  be  most  emphatically  called 
the  country  of  salt,  which  is  produced  iu  vast 
abundance,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  deserves  to  l>e  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  natural  salt-works  of  the  world.' 

Under  this  head  it  may  lie  noted  that  the  rlne 
impalpable  desert-sand,  which  proves  so  menacing 
to  travellers,  and  even  to  inhabitants,  is  scarcely 
found  in  Palestine  Proper  ;  but  it  occurs  beyond 
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Lebanon,  ii»  ai  Beirut,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
if  1  Damascus. 

Palestine  ii  eminently  a  country  of  caverns, 
to  which  there  ii  frequent  allusion  in  Scripture 
•t'v\i>i.  .11  nl  which, are  hardly  au  numerous  in 
in)  couuti  v  of  t In-  same  extent.  Many  of  them 
were  enlarged  by  the  inhabitants,  and  even  arti- 
ficial grottoes  were  formed  by  manual  Labour. 
In  these  the  Lnliabitants  still  like  to  reside  ;  as  in 
summer  tliey  aflord  protection  from  the  heat,  and 
in  winter  from  cold  and  rain.  Even  now,  in 
many  places,  houses  are  observed  huilt  so  near  to 
neks,  that  their  cavities  may  he  usvd  for  rooms 
or  shells  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  seasons. 
Though  the  country    is  not    unfiequently  visited 

by  earthquakes,  they  leave  belt  ud  no  such  fright- 
ful traces  as  those  of  Asia  Minor  ;  as  the  vaults 
o\'  limestone  oiler  more  effectual  resistance  than 
the  sandstone  of  the  latter  country.  While  the 
great  earthquake  of  January  1,  1 837, precipitated 
many  buildings  to  the  ground  in  and  around 
Nazareth,  not  one  of  the  grottoes  dedicated  to  de- 
votion was  in  the  slightest  degiee  injured,  or  their 
contents  disturbed. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  competent  a  witness  as 
Schubert  hear  his  testimony  to  the  natural  re- 
souices  of  the  soil,  which  superlicial  observers, 
judging  only  from  present  ap|iearance,  have  so 
often  questioned.  He  says, '  The  ridge  of  chalk 
mountains,  chiefly  those  containing  marl,  is  in 
most  places  so  irrigated  hy  water,  and  so  acted 
upon  by  the  sun,  as  to  be  remarkable  for  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  great  variety  of  plants 
with  whicli  they  are  adorned.  The  basalt  moun- 
tains give  birth  to  numerous  springs.  No  soil 
could  be  naturally  more  fruitful  and  (it  for  cul- 
tivation than  that  of  Palestine,  if  man  had  not 
destroyed  the  source  of  fertility  by  annihilating 
the  former  green  covering  of  the  hills  and  slopes, 
and  thereby  destroying  the  regular  circulation 
of  sweet  water,  which  ascends  as  vapour  from  the 
sea  to  be  cooled  in  the  higher  regions,  and  then 
descends  to  form  the  springs  and  rivers,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  performs 
in  this  circulation  the  function  of  capillary 
tubes.  lint  although  the  natives,  from  exas- 
peration against  their  foreign  conquerors  and 
rulers  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xii.  54),  and  the  in- 
vaders who  have  so  often  overruled  this  scene  of 
ancient  blessings,  have"  greatly  reduced  its  pros- 
perity, still  I  cannot  comprehend  how  not  only 
scoffers  like  Voltaire,  but  early  travellers,  who 
doubtless  intended  to  declare  the  truth,  represent 
Palestine  as  a  natural  desert,  whose  soil  never 
could  have  been  fit  for  pi  ifitable  cultivation. 
Whoever  saw  the  exhaust! ess  abundance  of  plants 
nil  Carmel  and  the  border  of  the  desert,  the  grassy 
carpet  of  Esdiaelon,  the  lawns  adjoining  the 
Jordan,  and  the  rich  foliage  of  the  forests  of 
Mount  Tabor  ;  whoever  saw  the  borders  of  the 
takes  of  Merom  and  (iennesareth,  wanting  only 
."he  cultivator  to  entrust  to  the  soil  his  seed 
and  plants,  may  state  what  other  country  on 
earth,  devastated  by  two  thousand  years  of  warfare 
and  spoliation,  could  be  more  fit  for  being  again 
laken  into  cultivation.  The  bountiful  hand  of 
tUe  Most  High,  which  formerly  showered  abund- 
ance upon  this  renowned  laud,  continues  to  be 
•'ill  open  to  those  desirous  of  his  blessings.' 

There  are  some  very  excellent  remarks  on  this 
•ui-ject   in   Dr.  Olin's    Travels  (ii.  235-240),  to 
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which  we  must  be  content  to  refer  tlie  render., 
being  prevented  by  wan'  of  room  lioui  intro- 
ducing them  in  this  place 

I,i:\  r:i.s. —  Annexed  i()  the  additions  to  his 
Pa/ristina,  which  R.mnier  has  latel  v  published, 
under  the  title  of  V»  tidi/r  zitr  I'.t'j/usc/icn  llro- 
(jra/i/tii\  1  s  j;»,  there  is  .m  engrai  ed  sr.de  of  levels 
in  Palestine  This  document  is  cm  ions  and  valu- 
able, and  embodies  I  he  observations  of  Schubert, 
Riippell.  Russegger,  and  others,  whose  scientific 
Observations  arc  more  important  than  the  rough 
guesses  of  ordinary  travellers.  We  shall  copy 
the  results  in  the  subjoined  table,  and  then  offer 
some  remarks  upon  them.  The  measurements 
are  in  Paris  feet,  abuve  ami  bcloir  the  level  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Above. 

Great  Hermon 10,000 

Mount  St.  Catherine  fin  Sinai)  BO  63 

Jebel  Mousa  (in  Sinai)       .       .  7033 

Jebel  et-Tvh  (in  Sinai)      .      .  4300 

Jebel  er-Kamal 3000 

Kanneytra 28">0 

Hebron 2700 

Mount  of  Olives     .      .   •  .      .  S586 

Sinjil 2520 

Safet 2500 

Mount  Gerizim      ....  2100 

Semua 2225 

Damascus 21^6 

Kidron  (brook)       ....  2140 

Nabulus 1751 

Mount  Tabor 1748 

Pass  of  Zephath      ....  1  137 

Desert  of  et-Tyh     ....  1400 

Nazareth 821 

Zerin 515 

Plain  of  Esdiaelon       .      .      .  459 

Below. 

Lake  of  Tiberias     ....  84* 

The  Arabah  at  Kadesh      .      .  01 

Dead  Sea 1337* 

Some  of  these  results  are  so  extraordinary,  that 
one  might  occupy  whole  pages  in  discussing  them. 
The  most  important  of  them  will  be  considered 
under  their  proper  heads;  and  it  is  here  only  ne- 
cessary to  indicate  a  few  of  the  more  maiked 
results.  First,  here  is  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Kidron,  and  conse- 
quently Jerusalem,  stand  700  feet  higher  than 
the  top  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  about  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  More  to 
the  south,  Hebron  stands  on  still  higher  ground  ; 
and  while  it  is  2700  feet  above  the  sea  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Asphal tic  Lake  lies  4000  feet  below 
it  on  the  other.  This  fact  has  no  known  parallel 
in  any  other  region,  and  within  so  short  a  distance 
of  the  sea  :  and  the  extraordinary  depression  of 
the  lake  (1337  feet  below  the  sea  level)  adequately 
accounts  for  the  very  peculiar  climate  which  its 
remaikable  basin  exhibits.  The  points  at  Tiberias 
to  the  north,  and  Kadesh  to  the  south  of  the  Dead 

*  These  measurements  are  in  English  feet,  and 
give  the  results  of  the  lines  of  altitude  carried 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  by  the  British  engineers  left  in 
Syria  to  make  a  military  survey  of  the  country, 
when  the  fleet  was  withdrawn  from  the  coast  m. 
184.L 
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Sea,  are  both,  and  nearly  equally,  below  Che 
Mediterranean  level,  and,  taken  together,  they 
show  the  great  slope  both  from  the  north  and  from 
the  s  uth  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  confirming'  the 
discovery  of  Dr.  Ribinson,  that  the  water-shed  to 
the  somh  of  \ lie  Asphaltic  Lake  is  towards  its 
basin,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Jordan  could  not 
at  any  time,  as  the  country  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted, Uave  llowed  on  southward  to  the  Elanitic 
Gulf,  as  was  formerly  supposed  On  the  effects 
resulting  from  this  great  inequality  of  surface,  we 
cannot,  do  better  than  cite  the  observations  of 
Schubert  (Reise,  iii.  101),  which  are  of  somewhat 
general  application,  although  suggested  by  the 
extraordinary  elevation  of  the  site  of  Jerusalem.  .  . 
*  Apart  from  the  grandeur  of  this  country's  his- 
tory, nature  has  stamped  on  its  surface  such  dis- 
tinguishing and  peculiar  features  as  hardly  any 
other  portion  of  the  world  exhibits.  This  ob- 
servation applies  in  particular  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem.  Without  taking  into  account 
the  girdle  of  heights  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, the  ascent  on  all  sides  to  this  high-seated 
town  is  very  considerable.  It  is  nearly  2o00 
feet  above  the  sea,,  which  is  an  elevation  belong- 
ing to  few  cities  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  equally 
near  the  sea.  The  ascent  is,  however,  most  strik- 
ing from  the  east,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  Jordan.  Science  has  in  our  time 
made  such  progress*  that  the  question  may  be 
fairly  raised  : — is  there  any  place  on  earth  where 
extraordinary  elevations  and  depressions  co-exist 
so  near  each  other  as  they  do  here,  where  in  the 
distance  of  seven  hours  slow  travel  we  find  a  de- 
pression of  at  least  GOO  feet,  and  an  elevation  of 
more  than  four  times  that  amount  below  and 
above  the  leyel  of  the  sea?  The  difference  of 
elevation  between  Jerusalem  and  the  plain  of 
Jericho  (near  the  village  so  called)  is  upwards  of 
3000  feet.  Now  it  is  supposed  that  100  metres 
of  this  difference  occasion  a  difference  of  climate 
equal  to  that  which  would  lie  produced  by  a 
Jegree  of  latitude;  and  consequently  the  tem- 
peratuve  of  points  so  near  to  each  other  must  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  places  so  remote 
in  latitude  as  Rome  and  London.  While  the 
climate  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea 
is  similar  to  that  of  Southern  Arabia  and  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  that  of  Jerusalem  exhibits  a 
temperature  similar  to  that  of  the  isle  of  Lemnos 
and  the  ancient  Troy,  or  that  of  the  vale  of 
Tempe  and  the  middle  districts  of  Sardinia. 
And  if,  from  the  observations  of  a  few  weeks  only 
(but  made  in  April  when  the  temperature  is 
nearly  at  the  average  of  the  year),  an  inference 
may  be  drawn,  it  will  probably  be  near  the 
mark  to  estimate  the  average  heat  of  the  summer 
at  81  or  85  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

Mountains. — As  all  the  principal  mountains 
of  Palestine  are  noticed  in  this"  work  under  their 
respective  names,  a  few  general  observations  are 
all  that  here  seem  necessary.  Schubert  s  remarks, 
given  in  this  article  under  the  heads  Mineralogy 
and  Levels,  still  further  limit  the  scope  of  the  ob- 
servations to  lie  offered,  which  will  consist  of  a 
bird's-eye    view   over  the  country  from   north  to 

south. 

To  Lebanon,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  land  [Lkbanon],  succeeds  the  high  table- 
land of  Gab  lee,   which    exler.  Is    to   the   plain   of 


Esdraelon,  and  the  general  height  of  which  above 
the  sea  may,  by  a  comparison  of  levels,  be  esti- 
mated at  between  900  and  1000  feet.  The  elevated 
situation  of  this  region  is  evinced  by  the  gradual 
declivity  which  it  exhibits  on  all  sides  but  the  north, 
— sloping  on  the  East  towards  the  Jordan  and  its 
upper  lakes,  on  the  west  to  the  plain  of  the  Acre, 
and  on  the  south  to  the  plain  of  Ivsdiaeloii.  Tra- 
vellers express  surprise  at  the  deepdescent  from  the 
comparatively  level  plains  of  Galilee  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  905  Paris 
feet  below  the  level  of  Nazareth.  This  table-land 
is  not  without  i's  eminences.  The  chief  of  these 
is  Jebel  Safet,  which  is  seen  to  tower  conspicuously 
and  isolated,  from  every  point  except  the  north. 
This  is  one  of  the  highest  summits  in  Palestine 
(2500  Paris  feet),  although  being  merely  a  peak  of 
the  high  fable-land  from  which  it  rises,  it  does  not 
seem  to  exceed  elevations  rising  from  lower  levels, 
which  are  scarcely  inferior.  Still  it  is  very  high. 
even  in  apparent  altitude.  Toe  summit  of  this 
lofty  and  steep  mountain  is  crowned  by  a  castle, 
and  a  little  below  the  summit  there  is  a  city.  This 
city  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  our  Saviour  had 
in  view,  as  '  a  city  set  on  a  hill,'  in  his  sermon 
on  the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  4);  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  city  existed  theie  so  early,  although  modern 
ecclesiastical  tradition  has  been  disposed  to  regard 
this  as  the  Relhulia  of  Judith  [Bkthlma].  The 
mountain  itself  is  not  named  in  Scripfuie,  unless, 
as  is  probable,  it  lie  the  '  mountain  of  Naphtali,' 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xx.  9.  Among  the  swells  of 
this  table-land  are  the  Khurun  Hatlin  (Horns 
of  Hattin).  This  is  a  ridge  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, 
terminating  at  each  end  in  an  elevated  peak, 
which  gives  the  ridge  the  shape  of  a  saddle.  This 
is  alleged  to  have  been  the  place  from  which  our 
Lord  delivered  his  famous  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
to  the  multitude  standing  in  the  adjacent  plain. 
The  authority  for  this  is  very  doubtful;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  towards  Tiberias,  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen  other  eminences  which  would  just 
as  well  answer  to  the  circumstances  of  the  history. 
One  of  these,  nearly  three  miles  south-east  of  this, 
is  by  similarly  uncertain  tradition  alleged  to  he 
the  spot  where  the  rive  thousand  were  fed  with  five 
loaves,  although  that  miracle  probably  took  place 
on  the  east,  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  (Matt. 
xiv.  13-21). 

If  we  consider  the  difference  of  elevation  be- 
tween the  highland  of  Galilee  and  the  low  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  we  shall  see  reason  to  regard  the 
mountains  and  ridges  of  the  border  between  them, 
and  which  form  as  if  were  the  boundaries  of  the 
low  plain,  as  merely  detached  or  connected 
recesses,  or  peaks  of  the  highland.  The  moun- 
tains of  Gil  boa  and  Ilermon,  which  bound  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  East,  are  certainly  no 
other  than  portions  of  this  high  land,  though  they 
become  mountains  from  the  lower  level  of  the  gi  eat 
plain.  Tabor  itself  seems  but  as  one  advanced 
peak  or  promontory  of  the  high  lands  of  Galilee 
[Tabor J.  On  the  west  the  Great  Plain  is 
hounded  by  Carmel,  which  may  be  either  regard- 
ed as  a  detached  ridge,  or  as  connected  with  the 
mountains  of'  Samaria,  which  rise  beyond  the  plain 
on  the  south    [Cakmbi.J. 

Southward  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  through 
out  to  the   borders  of  the  southern   desert,  is  an 
almost  unbroken  mountainous  country,  or  ridge  of 
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mountains,  extending  north  and  south  It  offers 
u-w  eouspicuiMM  points,  but   ill  general  eleratisei 

ill  ilif  ce.itie  in.  iv  l>f  tUf*  i  miiii'il  by  that  ol 
Gem  in  in  Hie  north  (240fl  I'.ms  feel  k  uf  Qlieet 
in  the  centre  {l&M  P.  feet  u  and  uf  Hebron  in  the 
Kindt  (17W  1*.  Beet),  Tlie  asoeul  to  the  higher 
ai ni  central  region  from  the  plain  «>f  ilia  coast  m 
tlif  ue>t  is  gradual,  by  a  succession  of  natural 
terraces;  bat  eastward,  in  the  directMn  uf  the 
Jordan  ami  Dead  Sea,  the  descents  an  compara- 

lively  abrupt  ami  precipitous. 

There  i-  no  distinct  natural  boundary  between 

the  mountains  of  Simaiia  and  Jmhra.  'I  he  hills 
of  Sam  uia  exhibit  scenery  very  uill'eiciit  from 
those  of  Galilee.  They  are  often  heautifuily 
wooded,  and  the  region  is  more  populous  ami 
better  cultivated  than  any  other  part  el  Palestine. 
AetMBg  numenius  venerable  olive  woods  towns 
ami  villages  are  scatteied  in  every  diiection, 
ami  some  of  the  views  rival  those  of  Switzer- 
land. The  peine i pal  mountains  of  Samaria  are 
those  of  Khal  and  Genzim,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed under  the  proper  heads  (Murison,  ii.  10; 
Buckingham,  Palestine,  ch.  xcii. ;  Elliot,  ii.  380; 
Olin,  ii.  351). 

The  mountains  uf  Judaea,  although  of  greater 
historical  celebrity,  are  now  less  attractive  than 
those  of  Sam. uia.  but  apparently  for  tin  other 
reason  than  that  their  cultivation  has  been  more 
neglected.  The  hills  are  generally  separated  from 
each  other  by  valleys  and  torrents,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  of  moderate  height,  uneven,  and  seldom 
of  any  regular  figure.  The  rock  of  which  they 
are  composed  is  easily  converted  into  mould, 
which,  being  »  masted  by  teuaces  when  washed 
down  by  tae  rains,  renders  the  hills  cultivable,  in 
a  series  of  long  narrow  gardens,  formed  by  these 
terraces,  liom  the  base  upwards.  Tims  the  hills 
were  clad  in  former  time  most  abundantly,  and 
enriched  and  beautified  with  the  tig-tree,  the  olive, 
and  the  vine;  ami  it  is  in  this  way  that  the 
limited  cultivation  which  survives  is  still  cairied 
on.  But  when  the  inhabitants  were  thinned  out, 
and  cultivation  abandoned*  the  terraces  fell  to 
decay,  and  the  soil  which  had  collected  on  sheas 
was  washed  down  into  the  valleys,  leavingonly  the 
arid  lock,  hare  and  desolate.  This  is  the  general 
character  of  the  hills  of  Judaea  ;  but  in  some  parts 
they  are  beautifully  wooded,  and  in  others  the 
application  of  the  ancient  mode  of  culture  suggests 
to  the' traveller  how  productive  the  country  once 
was,  and  how  fair  the  aspect  which  it  offered 
(Kitto's  Palestine;  Phys.Geog.  p.  xxxix. ;  comp. 
Mariti,  ii.  362 ;  Elliot,  ii.  407,  408  ;  Olin,  ii.  ; 
Raumer,  Palastina,  p.  47,  sq.). 

The  characteristics  of  desolation  which  have 
been  indicated,  apply  with  peculiar  force  to 
the  northern  part  of  Judaea,  forming  the  ancient 
territory  of  Benjamin.  Its  most  favourably-situ- 
ated mountains  are  wholly  uncultivated;  and 
perhaps  in  no  other  country  is  such  a  mass  of 
rock  exhibited  without  an  atom  of  soil.  In 
tiie  East,  towards  the  plain  of  Jericho,  it  takes 
a  naturally  stern  and  grand  character,  such  as 
no  other  part  of  Palestine  offers.  It  is  through 
this  wild  and  melancholy  region  that  the  roads 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  (by  way  of  VVady 
Saba)  to  the  Dead  Sea  lie.  It  has  hence,  by  the 
former  route,  often  been  passed  by  travellers  in 
their  pil^rioiages  to  the  Jordan  ;  and  they  unite  in 
depicting  it  in  the  most  gloomy  hues.    4  The  road/ 


savs  Dr.  Olin,  *runs  along  the  edge  of  steep  pre* 
cipices  and  yawning  gulfs,  uud  in  a  lew  places  it 

Qvarliuug  with  the  crags  of  the  mountain.     Tut 

aspect  ol  the  w  hole  region  is  peculiarly  savage  and 
dll  ary,  vying  in  these  ies|  ectfc,  though  not  ill  ov  er- 
puwering  grandeur,  with  the  wilds  of  Sinai.  The 
mountains  leem  to  |iave  been  loosened  iVowi  their 
foundations,  and  rent  in  pieces  by  some  teuible 
Convulsion,  and  there  left  to  he  scathed,  by  the 
burning  r.i\s  ol  die  sun.  which  .scotches  the  laud 
with  consuming  heat  (Trait  Is,  ii.  197).  These 
characteristics  became  nioie  manifest  oil  approach 
in:;  the  Jordan  ;  and  the  w  i hi  legioiieMeiiuing  t;oi  tr. 
of  the  road  ishelieved,  with  sullieieut  piob.ibility 
Is  Ibini  r  the  wilderness'  where,  alter  Ins  baptism 
Jesus  '  was  led  up  of  the  Spiiit,  to  he  tunpted  ol 
the  devil,  and  wheie'he  fasted  loity  days  am. 
forty  nights'  (Matt.  iv.  1,2).  Tin-  lolly  liilge 
which  extends  north  of  the  road,  and  limits  thf 
plain  of  Jeiiiho,  is  called  Quaraiitana,  with  icier- 
ence  to  this  e\  eut.  and  the  part  icular  summit  lion, 
which  Satan  is  supposed  to  have  displayed  to  1  lit 
Saviour  '  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory 
of  them,'  is  crowned  by  a  chapel,  si  ill  occasionally 
i<  s..i  ted  to  by  the  devouter  pilgihns,  while  the 
eastern  face  which  overhangs  the  plain  is  much 
occupied  with  giols  and  cells,  once  the  favourite 
abode  of  pious  anchorites.  The  Quaraiitana  forms, 
appaientlv.  the  highest  summit  of  the  whole  im- 
mense pile,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  sere  and 
desolate  aspect,  even  in  this  gloomy  region  ot 
savage  and  dieary  sights.  Il  has  not,  that  we 
know,'  lieen  measured,  but  Dr.  Olm  computes 
its  height  at  nearly  2000  feet  in  perpendicular 
height  {Trawls,  ii.  Ill);  Kitto's  Palest.;  Phijs. 
Geoy.  p.  xxxix.;  Kobin>on,  ii.  289:  Ilassehjuist, 
]).  12S  ;  Maundiell,  p.  71);  Morison,  p.  523; 
Nan,  p.  103): 

In  the  southern  region,  usually  called  in  Scrip- 
ture 'the  hill  country  of  Judah'  (Maffc  iii.  1), 
there  are  few  mountains  of  a  marked  character; 
the  peaks  of  the  general  ridge  being  of  little  appa- 
rent elevation,  although  actually  much  elevated 
above  the  sea-level.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
whole  of  this  wild  region  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished as  *  the  wilderness  of  Judah  '  (Luke 
i.  39,  65),  while  'the  mountains  of  Judah,'  or 
'the  hill  country  of  Judaea,"  applies  to  the  moun- 
tainous region  south  of  Jerusalem  towards  Hebron 
(Josh.  xi.  21;  2  Chron.  xxvii.  4,  &c).  To  this 
district  belongs  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa  (2  Chron. 
xx.  20  i,  and  beyond  it  eastward,  'the  wilder- 
ness of  Engeddi  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  2),  Maon  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  24,  25),  and  Ziph  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  15), 
names  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  history  of  David. 
Heie  also  is  the  Frank  Mountain  near  Tekoa, 
which  lias  already  been  described  [Bktuui.ia], 
as  well  as  the  Carmel  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  Nabal  (Josh.  xv.  55  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.).  It  would 
seem  that  the  hills  of  southernmost  Jtuhea  weie, 
before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Hebrews, 
called  'the  mountains  of  the  Amorites'  (  Deut.  i. 
7, 19,  20,  43,  44).  This  tract  has  only  of  late  been 
explored  by  travellers  on  the  new  route  from  Petra 
to  Hebron,  except  by  Seetzen,at  the  beginning  of  the 
piesent  century.  To  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  it,  we 
should  view  it  from  the  great  Arabah,  beyond  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  whence  it  war 
surveyed  by  the  Israelites,  when  they  contemplated 
entering  the  Promised  Land  from  the  south-east, 
The  two  terraces  which   towards  the  south  end  of 
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the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east  side  form  the  descent  to 
its  deep  bavin  from  the  high-lands  of  Judaea, 
•tretch  oft'  to  the  south-west,  and  the  ascents  from 
the  plain  to  the  first,  and  from  the  plateau  of  the 
first  to  the  top  of  the  second,  which  forms  the 
general  level  of  Judaea,  present  to  him  who  ap- 
proaches from  the  lower  region  of  the  Arahah, 
high  mountain  barriers,  which  he  lias  to  ascend 
by  gorges  or  passes  of  more  or  less  difficult  ascent. 
After  ascending  from  the  great  valley  the  traveller 
passes  over  a  wild  district  covered  with  rocky  hills, 
till  he  comes  to  the  frontier  wall  of  the  first  terrace 
or  step,  and  which  was  probably  pre-eminently  ithe 
mountain  of  the  Amorites.'  There  are  in  this  three 
oriucipal  passes  ;  the  southernmost  being  that  of 
Nubeh-es-Sufah,  the  Zephath  of  Scripture,  called 
also  Hormah,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the  pass 
by  which  the  Israelites  attempted  to  enter  Palestine 
from  Kadesh,  when  they  were  driven  back  (Deut. 
i.  41 ;  Num.  xiv.  45  ;  Judg.  i.  17).  The  top  of  this 
pass  is  given  in  the  table  of  Levels,  on  the  authority 
of  Schubert,  as  14  i\  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
A  particular  description  of  this  'vast  inclined 
plane  of  rock  '  may  be  seen  in  Robinson's  Re- 
searches (ii.  590).  On  reaching  the  top  a  journey 
of  three  hours  among  hills  of  chalky  limestone 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  second  great  ascent  to 
the  general  level  of  the  hill  country  of  eastern 
Judaea  This  second  ascent  is  similar  to  the  first, 
but  not  more  than  half  as  high.  This  statement 
will  convey  some  idea  of  that  difficulty  of  mili- 
tary access  to  the  country  in  this  direction  which 
eventually  induced  the  invading  Hebrews  to  take 
auother  and  more  circuitous  route. 

In  the  direct  south  of  Judah  the  approach  is 
marked  by  an  ascent  more  gradual,  over  a  suc- 
cession of  less  elevated  plateaus,  from  the  desert 
tegions  of  sand  and  rock  to  the  hills  of  Judah. 
Recent  discoveries  in  that  quarter,  chiefly  those  of 
Dr.  Robinson,  have  shown  that  much  of  the  south 
border  country,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as 
desert,  is  in  fact  a  variegated  region  affording  good 
pastures,  into  which  the  sheep-masters  of  Judah 
doubtless  sent  their  flocks  of  old.  On  the  moun- 
tains of  Palestine  generally,  see  Raumer's  Palas- 
tina,  pp.  29-81  ;  Winer's  Real-worterb.,  art. 
'  Gebirge  ;'  Kitto's  Palest.,  *  Phys.  Geog.'  ch.  ii. 

Plains  and  Valleys. — The  two  preceding 
sections  will  have  given  an  idea  of  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Pales- 
tine :  and  it  is  therefore  here  only  necessary  to 
indicate  those  which  are  separately  the  most  im- 
portant or  the  most  distinguished.  These  are 
those  of  Lebanon,  of  the  Jordan,  of  Jericho,  of 
Esdraelon,  and  of  the  Coast. 

The  Plain  of  Lebanon  may  be  described  as 
the  valley  which  is  enclosed  between  the  parallel 
mountain  ranges  of  Libanns  and  Anti-Libanus. 
Although  the  greater  part  of  it  must  have  been  with- 
in Solomon's  dominion,  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
to  belong  to  Palestine  Proper;  but  its  geographical 
and  historical  connection  with  that  country  re- 
quires its  introduction.  This  enclosed  plain  is 
the  Code-Syria  of  the  ancients,  and  now  bears 
the  name  of  El-Bekka  (the  Valley).  It  is  about 
ninety  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  by 
tlevn  miles  in  breadth,  nearly  equal  throughout, 
except  that  it  widens  at  the  northern  end  and 
narrows  at  the  southern.  This  plain  is,  pel  haps, 
die  most  rich  and  beautif  d   part  of  Syria.     The 


soil  is  good,  and  the  water  abundant  fron  th* 
numerous  mountain  springs  on  each  side ,  but 
the  concentration  of  the  suns  rays  renders  the 
summer  heat  excessive.  These  are  the  sources  oi 
that  fertility  for  which  the  valley  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  renowned  ;  but  only  a  small  portion  is  now 
cultivated,  the  rest  h*»ing  left  in  pasture  to  the 
Arab  tribes.  (La  Roque,  i.  115-120  ;  Volnev,  i. 
271  ;  Burckhardr,  pp.  1-18,  31  ;  Addison,  ii.*48- 
50;  Modern  Syrians,  p.  124). 

The  Plain  of  the  Jordan.  By  this  name  we 
understand  the  margin  of  the  lakes,  as  well  as 
the  valley  watered  by  the  river.  Here  the  heat 
is  still  greater  than  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon, 
and.  in  consequence,  palm-trees  and  the  fruits  of 
more  southern  climes  than  Palestine,  will  grow 
freely  wherever  there  are  soil  and  water.  But  the 
latter  is  usually  wanting,  and,  therefore,  except 
on  the  immediate  borders  of  the  river,  of  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth,  and  of  the  lesser  streams,  tie 
whole  plain  is  barren  and  desolate:  for  the  iiv- 
tense  heat  which  causes  exuberant  fertility  wher- 
ever there  is  water,  consumes  ttie  plain  wherever 
it  is  wanting. 

The  Plain  of  Jericho  is  but  an  opening  or 
expansion  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  towards  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  whole  expansion  takes  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  plains  of  Jericho  on  (he  west,  the  breadth 
across  being  from  ten  to  twelve  miles.  In  fact, 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan  is  in  no  other  part  so  wide. 
The  large  plain  of  Jericho  is  partly  desert,  but, 
from  the  abundance  of  water  and  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  it  might  lie  rendered  highly  productive  ; 
indeed,  the  fertility  of  this  plain  has  been  cele- 
brated in  every  age.  Josephus  describes  it  as  the 
most  fertile  tract  of  Judaea,  and  calls  it  a  'divine 
region.'  He  speaks  also  of  its  beautiful  gardens, 
and  its  groves  of  palm-trees  ;  and  his  description 
is  borne  out  by  Scripture',  in  which  Jericho  is 
described  as  *  The  city  of  palm-trees'  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  3  ;  Judg.  i.  16).  This  region  also  pro- 
duced honey,  opobalsam,  the  cypress-tree  (or  ei 
henna),  anil  myrobalanum,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon fruits  of  the  earth  in  prolific  abundance 
The  Scripture  adds  the  sycamore-tree  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  products  (Luke  xix.  4).  Of  all  these 
productions  which  so  distinguished  the  climate  ol 
Jericho,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  it  enjoyed 
in  common  with  Egypt,  very  lew  now  remain. 
Only  one  solitary  palm  tree  lingers  in  the  plain  ; 
the  sycamores  have  altogether  disappeared  ;  the 
celebrated  opobalsam  is  not  known  ;  and  the  my- 
robalanum alone  appears  to  thrive,  being  prnbahh 
the  thorny  shrub,  growing  wild  in  the  plain,  tj 
which  the  name  of  zukkuni  is  given  by  the  present 
inhabitants — the  modern  '  Balsam  of  Jericho'  is 
an  oil,  extracted  from  the  kernels  of  the  green  nut 
which  it  bears.  (Nan,  p.  319  ;  Moiison,  p.  507  ; 
Snrius,  p.  491  ;  Marin",  ii.  301  ;  Robinson,  ii. 
281,  sqq.  ;   Olin,  ii.  226). 

The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  is  often  mentioned  in 
sacred  history  (Judg.  i v.  13,  15,  16;  v.  19;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  29;  Zech.  xii.  11;  Judith  i.  8), 
as  the  great  battle-field  of  the  Jewish  and  othei 
nations,  under  the  names  of  the  Valley  of  Megiddo 
and  the  Valley  of  Jezreel ;  and  by  Josephus  at 
the  Great  Plain.  The  convenience  of  its  extent 
and  situation  for  military  action  and  display  lias, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  history  down  to  onj 
own  day,  caused  its  surface;  at  certain  intervals, 
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to  be  nioister.r.l  with  1 1 1 -?  blaod,  and  co»«ied  with 
/he  bodies,  of  conflicting  "etJrriwt  of.&ttiHJt)  every 

nation  under  heaven.     Tins  extensive  pi  i  n,  e"s> 

elusive  of  1 1  live  gieal  ai  ins  which  streli.li  eastward 
towards  the  valley  ill'  llie  Joidan,  may  be  said 
tu  be  in  the  I'mtn  of  an  acute  tiian^le.  having  the 
measure  of  thiiteeii  or  fourteen  miles  Oil  tin'  ninth, 
a«H>nt  eighteen  Oil  liie  east,  and  above  twenty 
on  the  southwest.  In  the  western  poition  it 
seems  perfectly  level,  »viih  a  general  declivity 
tow  aids  the  Mediterranean  ;  buj  in  the  east  it  is 
somewhat  undulated  by  slight  spurs  and  swells 
from  the  roots  of  the  mountains:  from  the  eastern 
side  three  gfteJ  valleys  go  off  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  These  valleys  are  separated  by  the  1  idges 
of  Gilboa  ami  Little  Hermon,  and  the  space 
which  lies  between  these  two  ridges,  is  \\\?  proper 
valley  of  Jezreel.  which  name  seems  to  he  some- 
times given  to  the  whole  plain  of  Ksdraelon. 
The  valley  ofJe/.ieel  is  a  deep  plain,  and  about 
three  miles  across.  Before  the  verdure  of  spring 
and  early  summer  has  been  parched  up  by  the 
heat  and  drought  of  the  late  summer  and  autumn, 
the  view  of  the  Great  Plain  is,  from  its  fertility 
and  beamy,  very  delightful.  In  June,  yellow 
fields  of  grain,  with  green  patches  of  millet  and 
cotton  interspersed,  chequer  the  landscape  like  a 
carpet.  The  plain  itself  is  almost  without  vil- 
lages, but  there  are  several  on  the  slopes  of  the 
enclosing  hills,  especially  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Carmel.  (Robinson,  ii.  1G0-162;  Olin,  ii.  376; 
Schubert,  iii.  Ib3;  Clarke,  iv.  336-360;  Jowett, 
ii.  J 92  ;  Stephens,  ii.  307  ;  Elliot,  ii.  3oU.) 

The  Plain  of  the  Coast  is  that  tract  of  land 
which  extends  along  the  coast,  between  the  sea 
and  the  mountains.  In  some  places,  where  the 
mountains  approach  the  sea,  this  tract  is  inter- 
rupted by  promontories  anil  rising  grounds;  but, 
taken  generally,  the  whole  coast  of  Palestine  may 
be  described  as  an  extensive  plain  of  various 
breadth.  Sometimes  it  expands  into  broad  plains, 
at  others  it  is  contracted  into  narrow  valleys. 
With  the  exception  of  some  sandy  tracts  the  soil 
is  throughout  rich,  and  exceedingly  productive. 
The  climate  is  everywhere  very  warm,  and  is 
considered  rather  insalubrious  as  compared  with 
the  upland  country.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any- 
one collective  name  in  Scripture.  The  part 
fronting  Samaria,  and  between  Mount  Carmel 
and  Jaffa,  near  a  rich  pasture-ground,  was  called 
the  Valley  of  Sharon;  and  the  continuation 
southward,  between  Jaffa  and  Gaza,  was  called 
The  Plain,  as  distinguished  from  the  hill-country 
of  Judah.  A  minute  description  of  this  plain 
throughout  its  extent  is  given  in  Kitto's  Palestine, 
Phys.  Geoq.  p.  c.-cv. 

Rivers. — The  Jordan  is  the  only  river  of  any 
note  in  Palestine,  and  besides  it  there  are  only 
two  or  three  perennial  streams.  '1  he  greater 
number  of  the  streams  which  figure  in  the  history, 
and  find  a  place  in  the  maps,  are  merely  torrents 
or  water-courses,  which  carry  off  the  waters  in 
the  season  of  rain,  or  if  they  have  their  origin  in 
springs,  are  spent,  in  the  season  of  drought,  soon 
after  they  quit  their  sources. 

The  Jordan.  We  should  like  to  consider  this 
river  simply  as  the  stream  issuing  from  the  reser- 
voir of  the  lake  Huieh,  but  custom  requires  its 
scuvce  to  be  traced  to  some  one  or  more  of  the 
streams    wiich   form    that   reservoir.      The  two 
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largest  streams,  waich  enter  the  lake  on  the 
north,  are  each  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
others.  It  is  usual  jo  refer  the  origin  of  a  river 
to  its  remotest  sources;  but  in  this  case  the  lai^- 
estand  longest,  being  the  most  easterly  of 'he  two 

stif.ims,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  tune 
identified  with  the  Jordan  —  that  honour  having  for 
Ages  been  a-viibed  to  the  western  stream;  this 
river  has  distinct  sources,  at  Danias  and  at  Tel- 
el-Kadi.  At  Hauias  (anciently  J'u/iens,  fiom 
the  worship  of  Pan)  a  stream  issues  from  a  spa- 
cious cavem,  under  a  wall  of  rock,  at  the  b  ise  of 
the  Heish  mountains.  Directly  over  the  cavern, 
and  in  other  parts,  in  the  face  of  the  perpend  ion* 
lar  rock,  niches  have  been  cut  to  receive  statues. 
Here  Ileiod  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus ;  and  there  was  a  town  somewhat  below, 
traces  of  which  still  remain.  This  is,  undoubt- 
edly, that  placv  and  cavern,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  which  Josephus  describes  as  the  main 
source  of  the  Jordan  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  ll>.  3; 
l)e  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  3).  Yet,  in  another  place 
(Dc  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  lU.  7),  this  writer  refers  the 
source  to  a  remoter  quarter.  He  relates  that  the 
Tetrarch  Philip  cast  some  chaff  into  the  lake 
Phiala,  and  as  it  came  out  at  the  Paueas  cavern, 
the  lake  was  deemed  the  true  source  of  the  river. 
This  lake  lay  1*20  stadia  eastward,  and  was  deep 
and  round,  like  a  bowl  or  cup — whence  its  name 
Phiala.  Such  a  lake,  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference and  perfectly  round,  was  discovered  by 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  as  they  journeyed 
from  Damascus  to  lianias.  not  more  than  twelve 
miles  from  the  latter  place. 

A  second  source  oi'  the  Jordan,  as  described  by 
ancient  writers,  is  at  the  place  now  called  Tel-el- 
Kadi,  which  is  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  cavern  at  lianias.  '1  he  Tell  (hill)  is  a  small 
elevation  in  the  plain,  with  a  fiat  space  on  the 
top:  here  are  two  springs,  one  of  which  is  very 
large.  The  united  waters  immediately  form  a 
stream,  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  across,  which 
rushes  rapidly  over  a  stony  bed  into  a  lower  plain. 
After  a  course  of  about  four  miles  the  stream 
unites  with  that  from  Banias,  forming  the  reputed 
Jordan,  which  then  continues  its  course  to  the 
lake. 

The  true  Jordan — the  stream  that  quits  this 
lake — passes  rapidly  along  the  narrow  valley, 
and  between  well-shaded  banks,  to  (he  lake  of 
Gennesareth  ;  the  distance  is  about  nine  miles. 
Nearly  two  miles  below  the  lake  is  a  bridge, 
called  Jacob's  bridge;  and  here  the  river  i?  about 
eighty  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep.  It  is  said 
that,  in  passing  through,  the  Jordan  does  not 
mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth :  the  same  thing  is  reported  of  other  rivers 
that  pass  through  lakes.  It  is  certain  that  the 
course  of  the  river  may  be  traced  through  the 
middle  of  the  lake  by  a  line  of  smoother  water. 

On  leaving  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  the  river 
enters  a  very  broad  valley,  or  Ghor,  by  which 
name  the  natives  designate  a  dejuessed  tract  or 
plain  between  mountains.  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  not  only  between  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth  and  the  Dead  Sea,  but  qUite 
across  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to  some  distance  beyond. 
The  valley  varies  in  width  from  live  to  ten  miles 
between  the  mountains  on  each  side.  The  river 
does  not  make  its  way  straight  through  the  *nidst 
of  the  Ghor ;  it  Hows  first  near  the  western  hills 
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then  near  (lie  eastern,  but  advances  to  the  Dead 
Sea  through  the  middle  of  the  valley.  Within 
this  valley  there  is  a  lower  one,  and  within  that, 
in  some  parts,  another  still  lower,  through  which 
th*-  river  Hows:  the  inner  valley  is  about  half  a 
rni'e  wide,  and  is  generally  green  and  beautiful, 
co\  "ied  wi'h  trees  and  hushes,  whereas  the  upper  or 
large  valle"  is,  for  the  most  part,  sandy  or  barren. 
Thw  distance  between  the  two  lakes,  in  a  direct 
line,  is  about  sixty  miles.  In  the  Hist  part  of  its 
course  t he  stream  is  clear,  but  it  becomes  turbid 
as  it  advances  to  the  Dead  Sei,  probably  from 
passing  over  beds  of  sandy  clay.  The  water  is 
very  wholesome,  always  cool,  and  nearly  taste- 
less The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  river  varies 
much  in  different  places  and  at  different,  times 
of  the  year.  Dr.  Shaw  calculates  the  average 
breadth  at.  thirty  yards,  and  the  depth  at  nine 
feet.     In  the  season  of  fl(>od,   in  April  and   early 
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in  May,  the  river  is  full,  and  sometimes  over- 
flows its  lower  banks,  to  which  fact  there  arc 
several  allusions  in  Scripture  (Josh1,  iii.  15;  ] 
Chron.  xii.  15;  Jer.  xii.  5;  xlix.  19;  1.  44; 
Ecclus.  xxiv.  26).  (Nau,  p.  272;  Shaw,  ii.  156  • 
P.ixton,  ]>.  15S;  Stephens,  ii.  3b' 1-363  •,  Burck- 
har.lt,  pp.  39-43;  314.  345,  514;  Irby  and 
Mangles,  pp.  283-29(1  i  304,  326  ;  Buckingham, 
Arab  Tribes,  pp.  401-406  ;  Palestine,  i.  90,  93  ; 
Robinson,  ii.  255-267;  iii.  309-312;  347,  355  j 
Olin,  ii.  229  334;  Schubert,  iii.  80-«4  ;  Pococke, 
ii.  71  ;  Richardson,  ii.  42"),  445,  446;  Lindsay, 
ii.  65.  91  ;  Elliot,  i.  71-77.) 

The  Kishon,  that  '  ancient  river,'  by  whose 
wide  and  rapid  stream  the  hosts  of  Sisera  were 
swept  away  (Judg.  iv.  13;  v.  21),  has  been  no 
ticed  under  the  proper  head  [Kishon]. 

The  Belits,  now  called  Nahr  Kardanus,  enten 
the  bay  of  Acre  higher  up  than   the  KishoJ       It 


444.     [Ford  of  the  Jordan.] 


if  •  small  stream,  fordable  even  at  its  mouth  in 
summer.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
is  chielly  celebrated  for  the  tradition,  that  the 
accidental  vi?re<action  of  its  sands  taught  man 
the  art  A'  making  glass. 

The  other  streams  of  note  enter  the  Jordan 
from  the  east;  these  are  the  Jarmuth,  the  Jabbok, 
and  the  Anion,  of  which  the  last  two  have  been 
noticed  under  their  proper  heads  The  Jarmuth, 
called  also  Sheriat-el-Maiidhour,  anciently  Hie- 
romax,  joins  the  Jordan  five  miles  below  the  lake 
of  Germesareth.  Its  source  is  ascribed  to  a  small 
lake,  almost  a  mile  in  circumference,  at  Mezareib, 
Which  is  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  a 
beautiful  stream,  and  yields  a  considerable  body 
of  water  to  the  Jordan  [Aknon  ;   Jabbok]. 

/Takes. — The  river  Jordan  in  its  course  forms 
three  remarkable  lakes,  in  the  last  of  which, 
called  the  Dead  Sea,  it  is  lost  : — 

The  f.al.e  Merom  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  5,  7), 
or  Xamofhovitis  (Antiq.  v.  5,  1),  now  called 
HuUh,  th  •  first  of  these,  serves  as  a  kind  of  reser- 


voir to  collect  the  waters  which  form  the  Joidan, 
and  again  to  send  them  forth  in  a  single  stream. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  waters  are  highest,  the 
lake  is  seven  miles  long  and  three  and  a  half 
broad  ;  but  in  summer  it  becomes  a  mere  marsh. 
In  some  parts  it  is  sown  with  rice,  and  its  reed's 
and  rushes  afford  shelter  to  wild  hogs.  fPococke 
ii.  71;  Burckhardt,  p.  316:  Irby  and  Mangles 
p.  2(J0;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  309, 
Richardson,  ii.  4")0,  451  ;  Robii  son.  ii.  339-342.) 
Tlte  Lake  of  Gcmiesareth,  called  also  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberius.  After 
quitting  the  lake  Merom,  the  river  Jordan  proceeds 
for  about  thirteen  miles  southward,  and  then  enters 
the  gieat  lake  of  Gennesareth.  This  lake  lies  very 
deep,  among  fruitful  hills  and  mountains,  from 
which,  in  the  rainy  season,  many  rivnle'ts  descend 
its  shape  will  be  seen  from  the  map.  Its  extent  has 
been  greatly  over-rated:  Professor  Robinson  con- 
siders that  its  length,  in  a  straight  line,  does  not 
exceed  eleven  or  twelve  geographical  miles,  and 
that  its  breadth  is  from  five  to  six  miles.  From 
numerous  indications,  it  is  judged  thr.t  the  bed  oJ 
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•his    lake    w.n    formed    by  v.,.,,,'    ancient  volcalii. 

eruption,   winch   history    III-,   nut   avoided,     lis 

.  \  ret,  and  contain  Vftl  i- 

i     llciit   fbh  m  great  abundance. 
It  will  li-  remembered  tint  several  oftheapuel 
wei-  ■  i  i)l'  this  lake,  ami    that    it  was   also 

the    scene   ot'  several   transactions  in   the   lie  of 
.t    is    thus    frequently    mentioned    in    the 
Neil  TiM.um'nt,  hiit  vciv  lately  in  the  Old,  where 
ii  is  called  the  Sen  of  Cinhereth,  bfSvhlbta  Gem* 

I  i  corruption.  The  hoidcr<  tit  the 
lake  weie  in  the  time  of  Christ  well  |>eopled, 
being  covered  with  numerous  towns  and  villages; 
bat  now  they  are  ill  most  J<  I  I  it*',  ami  the  lish  ami 
uatei-lowd  are  hut  little  distuiheil.  (Hobinsoit, 
iii.  253,  2t>l.  312.  31  I  ;  Sttliubert,  iii.  2;J">-243; 
Oliu.  ii.  406-4O8  ;  D'Arxieux,  ii.  17<i,  177; 
Clarke,  iv.  119-22.);  Hmckhardt,  p.  332;  Buek- 
irfgbnm,  Palest,  ch.  xxv.;  Irhy  ami  .Mangles, 
p.  295:  Jowett,  pp.  172-176;  Hardy,  pp.  237- 
211  :  Elliot;  i..  312-350.) 

The  Dead  Sea,  called  also  the  Salt  Sea,  the 
Sea  of' Sod  am,  and  the  Asphaltic  Lake  (Lacus 
AsphaVite$\,  is  from  its  size  the  most  important, 
and  fiom  its  history  and  qualities  the  most  re- 
markable, tit  all  the  lak<  s  of  Palestine.  It  was 
long  assumed  that  this  lake  did  not  exist  before 
die  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  other  'cities  of 
the  plain  '  (Gen.  xix.);  and  that  before  that  time 
the  present  bed  of  the  lake  was  a  fertile  plain, *in 
which  these  cities  stood.  It  was  also  conclutb-d 
that  the  river  Jordan  then  flowed  through  this 
plain,  and  afterwards  pursued  its  course,  ihrough 
the  great  valley  of  Arabah,  to  the  eastern  arm  of  ( 
the  Red  Sea.  The  careful  observations  of  Pro- 
fessor Uobinson  have  now,  however,  rendered  it 
more  probable  that  a  lake  which,  as  now,  received 
;he  river  Jordan,  existed  here  before  Sodom  was 
iestroyed;  but  that  an  encroachment  of  the 
vaters,  southward,  then  took  pJace,  overwhelming 
v  beaut: fnl  and  well-watered  plain  which  lay  on 
iie  southern  border  of  the  lake,  and  on  which 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar 
vere  situated.  The  promontory,  or  rather  penin- 
jula,*  towards  the  south,  which  is  so  distinct  a 
eature.of  this  lake,  probably  marks  the  original 
boundary  of  the  lake  in  that  direction,  and  shows 
the  point  through  which  the  waters  broke  into  the 
plain  beyond. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  about  thirty-nine  or  forty  geo- 
graphical miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  nine 
or  ten  miles  wide  from  east  to  west;  and  it  lies 
embedded  very  deep  between  lofty  dill's  on  the 
western  side,  which  are  about  1500  feet  high,  and 
mountains  on  the  eastern  shore,  the  highest  ridges 
of  which  are  reckoned  to  he  from  2000  to  2500 
feet  above  the  water.  The  water  of  the  lake  is 
much  salter  than  that  of  the  sea.  From  the  quantity 
of  salt  which  the  water  holds  in  solution  it  is  thick 
and  hoary,  and  no  fish  can  live,  or  marine  plants 
grow  it:  ',t.  The  old  stories  about,  the  pestiferous 
qualities  cf  .lhe  Dead  Sea  and  its  waters  are  mere 
fables  or  dthuiuis ;  and  actual  appearances  are 
the  natural  aid  obvious  effects  of  the  confined  and 
deep  situafio  x,  *h*  intense  heat,  and  the  uncom- 
mon saitness  d  XU°.  waters.  Lying  in  its  deep 
cauldron,  surroanlo'l  by  lofty  cliffs  of  naked 
limestone  rock,  evpest,  I  for  seven  or  eight  months 
in  the  year  to  the  undo  \ded  beams  of  a  hurtling 
■ 

*  See  the  figure  of  the  Dv.au  Sea  in  the  map. 


sun,  nothing  but  steiility  and  solitude  can  be 
Id.. Led  for  upon  ill  -hops;  ami  nothing  else  it 
actnallv  found,  except  ill  those  parts  wheie  there 
are  I'ouut.nn-.  i*  snreatnsof  finish  water ;  in  all  which 
places  there  is  a  fertile  soil  and  abundant  vegth 
tation.  Birds  also  abound,  and  they  are  observed 
to  flyover  and  across  the  sea  without  being,' as  old 
sti.iies  tell,  injured  or  killed  by  its  exhalations. 
Professor  Uobn.son  was  BvC  days  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  shores,  without  being  able  to  perceive  that 
any  noisome  smell  or  noxious  vapour  arose  from 
the  bosom  of  the  lake.  Its  coa-ts  have  always 
beau  inhahited,  anil  ate  so  now  ;  and  although  the 
inhabitants  sutler  from  lexers  in  summer,  this  is 
not  more  than  might  be  exacted  from  the  com tii- 
tiated  heat  of  the  climate  in  connection  with  the 
marshes.  The  same  effects  might  he  exJnsritueetl 
weie  there  no  lake,  or  were  the  waters  fresh  instead 
of  salt. 

On  the  borders  of  this  lake  is  found  much 
sulphur,  in  pieces  as  large  as  walnuts,  and  even 
larger.  There  is  also  a  black  shining  stone,  w  hicii 
will  partly  burn  ill  the  lire,  and  which  then  emits 
a  bituminous  smell  :  this  is  the  'stink-stone'  of 
Burckhardt.  At  Jerusalem  it  is  made  into  ro.-ai  i< -s 
and  toys,  of  which  great  quantities  are  sold  lo  the 
pilgrims  who  visit  tlft>  sacred  places.  Another 
lemarkahle  production  found  beta,  from  which,  in- 
deed, the  lake  lakes  one  of  its  names,  is  aspiiali  u»i. 
or  bitumen.  Josephus  says,  that  •  the  sea  in 
many  places  sends  up  black  masses i©f  asphaltum, 
which  float  upon  the  suil'ace,  having  the  size  and 
sha|>e  of  headless  oxen  '  (l)e  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  R,  4). 
From  recent  information  it  apjiears  that  large 
masses  are  rarely  found,  and  then  generally  alter 
earthquakes.  The  substance  is  doubtless  produced 
Iron,  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  it  coagulates, 
and  rises  to  the  surface  ;  or  possibly  the  coagu- 
lation may  have  been  ancient,  ami  the  substance 
adheres  to  the  bottom  until  detached  by  earth- 
quakes and  other  convulsions,  when  its  buoyancy 
brings  it  to  the  surface.  We  know  that  '  the  vale 
of  Siddim  '  (Gen.  xiv.  10)  was  anciently  Mull  of 
slime  pits  '  or  sources  of  bitumen  ;  and  these,  now 
under  the  water,  probably  supply  the  asphaltum 
which  is  found  on  such  occasions  (Nan,  pp.  577, 
598  j  Morison,  ch.  xxx.  ;  Shaw.  ii.  I.">7,  158; 
Hasselquist,  pp.  13d,  131,284;  Irhy  and  Mangles, 
pp.  351-356,  346-1350;  Hardv,  pp.  201  201; 
Monro,  i.  1'45-US:  Elliott,  ii.  479  4S0  ;  Wilde, 
ii.  ;  Lindsay,  ii.  04-66;  Stephens,  ii.  ch.  15; 
Paxton,  pp.'  159-163;  Robinson, '  ii.  204  239 
6U1-608;  661-677;  Schubert,  iii.  84-92;  Olin, 
ii.   234  245). 

Ci.imatk  and  Seasons. — The  variations  of 
sunshine  and  ram  which,  with  us,  extend  through- 
out the  year,  are  in  Palestine  confined  chiefly  to 
the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  the  winter.  During 
all  the  rest  of  the  year  the  sky  is  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly cloudless,  and  rain  very  rarely  falls. 

The  autumnal  rains  usually  commence  at  the 
latter  end  of  Octol>er,  or  beginning  of  November, 
not  suddenly,  but  by  degrees;  which  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  the  husbandman  to  sow  his  wheat  and 
barley.  The  rains  come  mostly  from  the  west 
(Luke  xii.  54)  and  south-west,  and  continue  for 
two  oi  three  days  at  a  *ime,  falling  chiefly  in  the 
nidn  •  the  wind  then  changes  to  the  nortn  or  east, 
cud  several  days  of  fine  weather  succeed.  During 
tht  moatlu  of  November  and  Decemi.fr  the  rains 
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continue  to  fall  heavily  ;  afterwards  they  return 
at  longer  intervals,  anil  are  not  so  heavy  ;  but  at 
no  period  during  the  winter  do  they  entirely  cease 
to  occur.  Rain  continues  to  fall  more  or  less 
during  the  month  of  March,  but  is  afterwards  very 
rare.  Morning  mists  occur  as  late  as  May,  but 
rain  almost  never.  Rain  in  the  time  of  harvest 
was  as  incomprehensible  to  an  ancient  Jew  as  snow 
in  summer  (Prov.  xxvi.  1  ;  1  Sam.  xii.  17  ;  Amos 
iv.  7).  The  '  early  'and  the  ;  latter  '  rains,  for 
which  the  Jewish  husbandmen  awaite  I  with  long- 
ing (Prov.  xvi.  15;  James  v.  7),  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  showers  of  autumn,  which  revived 
the  parched  and  thirsty  soil,  and  prepared  it  for 
the  seed  ;  and  the  later  showers  of  spring,  which 
continued  to  refresh  and  forward  the  ripening 
crops  and  the  vernal  products  of  the  fields. 

The  cold  of  winter  is  not  severe,  and  the  ground 
is  never  frozen.  Snow  falls  more  or  less.  In  the 
low-lying  plains  but  little  fulls,  and  it  disappears 
early  in  the  day  ;  in  the  higher  lands,  as  at  Jeru- 
salem, it  often  falls,  chiefly  in  January  and  Fe- 
bruary, to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more ;  but  even 
there  it  does  not  lie  long  on  the  ground.  Thunder 
and  lightning  are  frequent  in  the  winter. 

In  the  plains  and  valleys  the  heat  of  summer  is 
oppressive,  but  not  in  the  more  elevated  tracts,  as 
at  Jerusalem,  except  when  the  south  wind  (Sirocco) 
blows  (Luke  xii.  5;).  In  such  high  grounds  the 
nights  are  cool,  often  witii  heavy  dew.  The  total 
absence  of  rain  in  summer  soon  destroys  the  ver- 
dure of  the  lields,  and  gives  to  the  general  land- 
scape, even  in  the  high  country,  an  aspect  of 
drought  and  barrenness.  No  green  thing  remains 
but  the  furl i age  of  the  scattered  fruit-trees,  and  oc- 
casional vineyards  and  lields  of  millet.  In  autumn 
the  whole  land  becomes  dry  and  parched  ;  the 
cisterns  are  nearly  empty,  and  all  nature,  animate 
and  inanimate,  looks  forward  with  longing  for  the 
return  of  the  rainy  season. 

In  the  hill-country  the  season  of  harvest  is  later 
than  in  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the  sea- 
coast.  The  barley- harvest  is  about  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  that  of  wheat.  In  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan  the  wheat-harvest  is  early  in  May;  in  the 
plains  of  the  Coast  and  of  Esdraelon  it  is  towards 
the  latter  end  of  that  month;  and  in  the  hills,  not 
until  June.  The  general  vintage  is  in  September, 
but  the  first  grapes  ripen  in  July,  and  from  that 
time  the  towns  are  well  supplied  with  this  fruit. 

In  the  Biblical  narrative  only  two  seasons  of 
the  year,  summer  and  winter,  are  directly  men- 
tioned. Among  many  Oriental  nations,  as  the 
Hindoos  and  Arabians,  the  year  has  six  seasons. 
The  Talmud  (Bava  Mezia,  p.  106.  2)  exhibits  a 
similar  arrangement,  which  in  this  case  appears  to 
have  been  founded  on  Gen.  viii.  22,  *  \V  hile  the 
earth  remaintth,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold 
and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  shall  not  cease.' 
This  is  the  only  passage  of  Scripture  which  can  lie 
construed  to  have  reference  to  any  such  division  of 
the  seasons,  and  in  this  it  is  not  very  clear.  But 
if  such  a  distribution  of  the  seasons  ever  existed, 
the  following  would  seem  to  have  been  itsarranne- 
ment : 

1.  V~\\,  Seedtime;  15th  October  to  15th  De- 
cember. 

2.  P|"lh  Winter;  15th  December  to  15th  Fe- 
bruary. 

3.  *llf>,  Cold;  15th  Februai^  to  15th  April 


4.  TVS,  Harvest;  15th  April  to  15th  Juna. 

5.  DPI,  Heat ;  15th  June  to  15th  August. 

6.  pp,  Summer;  15th  August  to  15th  Ot> 
tober. 

The  climate  of  Palestine  has  always  been  con- 
sidered healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  have  for  th< 
most  part  lived  to  a  good  old  age  (Tacit.  Hist 
v.  6).  Jerusalem,  in  particular,  from  its  great 
elevation,  clear  sky  and  invigorating  atmosphere, 
should  be  a  healthy  place,  and  so  it  is  generally 
esteemed:  but  the  plague  frequently  appears 
among  its  ilbfed  and  uncleanly  ponulation;  and 
bilious  fevers,  the  result  of  great  ami  sudden  vicis- 
situdes of  temperature,  are  more  common  than 
might  be  expected  in  such  a  situation.  (Schubert, 
Morgenland,  iii.  106;  01  in,  ii.  333;  Robinson, 
ii.  96-100;  Kaltholf,  llchr.  Alterthum,  pp.  42- 
46  ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Feb.  1844,  pp.  221-224.) 

Inhabitants. — Under  this  nead  we  present  the 
reader  with  the  following  observations  of  Dr. 
Olin  (Travels,  ii.  438,  43(J)  :— '  The  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  are  Arabs;  that  is,  they  speak  the 
Arabic,  though,  with  slight,  exceptions,  they  are 
probably  all  descendants  of  the  old  inhabitant? 
of  Syria.  They  are  a  tine,  spirited  race  of  men, 
and  have  given  Mohammed  Ali  much  trouble  in 
subduing  them,  and  still  more  in  retaining  them 
in.  subjection.  They  are  said  to  be  industrious 
for  Orientals,  and  to  have  the  right  elements  foi 
becoming,  under  better  auspices,  a  civilized  in- 
tellectual nation.  I  believe,  however,  it  will  be 
found  impracticable  to  raise  any  people  to  a 
respectable  social  and  moral  state  under  a  Turkish 
or  Egyptian,  or  any  other  Moliammedan  govern- 
ment. The  inherent  vices  of  the  religious  system 
enter,  and,  from  their  unavoidable  connections, 
must  enter,  so  deeply  into  the  political  adminis- 
tration, that  any, reform  in  government  or  im- 
provememt  in  the  people,  beyond  temporary  alle- 
viations of  evils  too  pressing  to  be  endured, 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected.  The  Turks  and 
Syrians  are  about  at  the  maximum  of  the  civiliza- 
tion possible  to  Mohammedans  of  the  present 
time.  The  mercantile  class  is  said  to  be  little 
respected,  and  generally  to  lack  integrity.  Vera- 
city is  held  very  lightly  by  all  classes.  The 
people  are  commonly  temperate  and  frugal,  which 
may  be  denominated  Oriental  virtues.  Their 
situation,  with  regard  to  the  physical  means  of 
comfort  and  subsistence,  is,  in  many  respects, 
favourable,  and  under  a  tolerable  government 
would  be  almost  unequalled.  As  it  is,  the  Syrian 
peasant  and  his  family  fare  much  better  than 
the  labouring  classes  of  Europe.  The  mildness 
of  the  climate,  the  abundance  of  land  and  its 
fertility,  with  the  free  and  luxuriant  pasturage 
that  covers  the  mountains  and  the  plains,  render 
it  nearly  impossible  that  the  peasant  should  not 
be  well  supplied  with  bread,  fruit,  meat,  and 
milk.  The  people  almost  always  appear  well 
clothed.  Their  houses,  too,  though  often  of  f. 
slight  construction  and  mean  appearance,  must 
be  pronounced  commodious  when  compared  witj 
the  dark,  crowded  apartments  usually  occupied 
by  the  corresponding  classes  in  Europe.  Agri- 
cultural wages  vary  a  good  deal  in  different  parti 
of  the  country,  but  I  had  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  average  was  not  less  than  three  or  four  piaster! 
per  day.'     W  ith  all  these  advantages  population 
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ji  on  the  decliie,  ai  ising  from  polygamy,  milltnry 
conscription,  nnequal  and  oppressive  taxation, 
Urced  labour,  general  insecurity  of  property^  the 
Kecouragemeut  of  industry,  ami  the  plague. 

Natukai.  History.  As  all  the  objects  of 
datura)  history,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  are  in 
ilie  present  work  examined  under  the  proper 
DCSsrts  with  unexampled  care  and  completeness, 
hy  writers  eminent  in  tliew  several  departments, 
it  is  hnneeessary  in  this  pi. ice  to  go  over  Ihe 
ground  which  has  been  so  advantageously  pre- 
occupied. All  that  is  here  wanted  is  an  account  of 
the  actual  natural  history  of  the  country.  In  the 
Physical  Geography,  attached  to  the  present 
writer's  Pictorial  History  of  l\ilcsiine,  a  large 
body  <d*  information  on  this  subject,  derived  from 
a  great  number  of  travellers,  has  been  brought 
together.  Since  then  Schubert  has  published  his 
Poise  in  das  Morqeiihitul,  Erlangen,  1840;  the 
third  volume  of  which  contains  several  page3 
(pp.  10  (-1*23)  devoted  to  the  natural  history  of 
Palestine)  Schubert  was  a  most  competent  ob- 
server, and  one  of  the  very  lew  real  naturalists 
who  have  visited  the  country  since  Hasselquisf. ; 
and  we  consider  that  his  account  forms  the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
country  which  any  single  traveller  has  yet  offered. 
His  observations  on  the  mineralogy  of  Palestine 
have  already  been  introduced,  and  we  shall 
further  enrich  this  article  with  the  remainder  of 
bis  important  and  interesting  notice. 

Botany.  In  the  present  work,  that  which  is 
called  Biblical  Botany  is  largely  considered 
under  the  names  of  the  several  products  ;  and  for" 
the  actual  Flora  "of  the  country  the  most  copious 
account  which  has  hitherto  been  furnished,  will 
l>e  found  in  the  writer's  above  named  work  on 
Palestine.  The  ample  materials  there  brought 
together  are  not  however  so  w.ell  suited  to  the  ob- 
ject of  this  sketch,  as  the  short  account  given  by 
Schubert  of  the  principal  products.  He  states 
that  a  more  detailed  account  is  reserved  for  an- 
other work,  and  for  the  present  is  content  to  lead 
his  reader  along  one  footpath  of  the  great  garden. 

In  the  Koran  of  Mohammed  God  is  introduced 
as  swearing  by  the  tig  and  hy  the  olive,  which  the 
Moslem  commentators  say,  mean  Damascus  and 
Jerusalem.  The  olive  certainly  was,  and  still 
continues  to  he,  the  chief  of  all  the  trees  of  Pales- 
tine, which  seems  to  he  its  natural  home.  '  Ne\  er.' 
says  Schubert,  '  have  I  any  where  beheld  such 
ancient  olive-trees  as  here.  But  the  plantations 
might  be  more  extensive,  and  the  produce  more 
profitable,  were  they  tended  by  such  careful  and 
diligent  hands  as  those  of  Provence.  Excellent 
oil  is  obtained  from  the  fruit.  But  although 
the  pre-eminence  among  the  frees  of  Palestine 
must  be  assigned  to  the  o\\\e,  fig-trees  also  occur 
in  great  numbers,  and-  the  plantations  sometimes 
cover  large  tracts  which  the  eye  can  scarcely 
;m  brace.  This  sight  is  most  common  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jahrut,  in  the  hills  between 
Bir  and  Sinjil.  The  fruit  has  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  flavour,  and  an  aromatic  sweetness,  but 
is  generally  smaller  than  that  of  Smyrna.  As 
to  the  vine,  which  is  now  only  found  in  some 
districts  of  Palestine,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
"At  earth  for  the  strength  of  its  juice,  and — at 
least  in  the  southern  mountains — for  the  size  and 
abundance  of  the  grapes,     in  the  neighbourhood 


of  Lebanon  I  drank  wine,  which  seemed  to  me 
unequalled  by  any  I  bail  ever  tasted  for  strength 
and  flavour.  As  the  Moslems  do  not  openly 
drink  wine,  though  they  are  beginning  to  relish 
the  forbidden  enjoyment,  they  avail  themselves  of 
such  of  the  abundance  of  grapes  which  the  coun- 
try yields,  as  they  do  not  eat,  oi  sell  to  Christians 
and  Jews,  who  press  them  fur  wine,  in  preparing 
raisins,  but  more  in  making  an  unrivalled  syrup 
called  dibs,  which  is  exported  chiefly  to  Egypt. 
From    the    lame    quantities    exported     the    great 

abundance  of  the  produce  is  apparent;  and   Dr. 

Shaw  states  that  in  his  time  not  less  lhan  2000 
cwts.  were  annually  exported  from  Hebron  alone. 
In  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  the 
grapes  are  ripe,  ami  aie  gathered  in  September  ; 
only  in  Lebanon  du  the  people  trouble  them- 
selves to  cherish  and  preserve  the  nine;  but 
generally  drink  the  produce  of  the  yeai  from  one 
vintage  to  iinother. 

The  fiist  tree  whose  blossoms  appear  prior  to  the 
period  of  the  latter  rains,  and  open  in  the  very  deep 
valleys  before  the  cold  days  of  February  set  in.  is 
the  Luz  or  almond-tree.  We  found  the  em  irons 
of  Hebron,  in  March,  adorned  with  fruit-dees  in 
blossom,  among  which  were  the  apiicut,  the 
apple,  and  the  pear ;.  in  April  the  puipleof  the 
pomegranate  (lowers  Combines  with  the  white  of 
the  myrtle  blossoms  ;  and  at  the  same  pciiod  the 
roses  of  the  country,  ami  the  variegated  ladanes 
(Cistus);  the  zukkim-tree  (Ela?agnus  an  gust  i- 
folius).  the stoi ax-tree,  whose  flowers  resemble  those 
of  the  German  jasmine  (Philadelphia  coronarius), 
emit  their  fragrant  odours. * 

Together  with  the  victorious  strength  of  the 
country,  the  palm-tree,  the  symbol  of  victory,  has 
been  removed  fiom  its  place;  and  of  the  famous 
palm  groves  of  Jericho  very  few  traces  now  re- 
main. But  how  well  this  excellent  tiee  thrives 
in  the  low-lands,  we  witnessed  at  Acre,  and  in  the 
environs  of  Caipha,  under  Carmel. 

The  tall  cypress  only  exists  in  Palestine,  as 
cultivated  by  man,  in  gardens,  and  in  cemeteries, 
ami  other  open  places  of  towns,  lint  as  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  country,  we  find  upon  the 
heights  and  swelling  bills  the  azarole  (Cratae- 
gus azarolus),  the  walnut-tree,  the  strawberry- 
tree,  the  lanrel-tiee.  the  laurestinus,  species  of 
the  pistachio  and  terebinth  frees,  of  evergreen  oaks, 
and  of  the  rhamuus  of  the  size  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  cedrine  juniper-tree,  and  some  sorts  of  thy- 
mela?us  ;  while  on  the  formerly  wooded  heights 
various  kinds  rf  piue-treesj  large  and  small,  still 
maintain  their  ground.  The  sycamore,  the  carol) 
trees,  and  the  opuutia  fig  trees,  are  only  found  as 
objects  of  cultivation  in  or  near  towns;  and 
orchards  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  occur  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nabulus  (Shechem). 

The  various  kinds  of  corn  grow  spontaneously 
in  great  plenty  in  many  districts,  chiefly  in  the 
plains  of  Jezreel  and  the  heights  of  Galilee,  being 
the  wild  progeny  of  formerly  cultivated  fields,  and 
bearing  testimony  by  their  presence  to  the  fitness  of 
the  soil  for  the  production  of  grain.  In  addition 
to  wheat  and  barley,  among  this  wild  growth,  the 
common  rye  was  often  seen.    The  present  course 

*  A  very  full  account  of  the  state  of  the  vege- 
table products  of  Palestine,  from  month  to  month, 
throughout  the  year,  is  given  in  the  Physical 
Geography  of  Palestine  above  referred  to 
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of  agri culture,  which  is  but  carelessly  practised, 
comprises  nearly  the  same  kinds  of  grain  which 
are  grown  in  Egypt.  Fields  are  seen  covered 
with  summer  dhurah  (dhurah  gaydi),  the  com- 
mon dhurah  (dhurah  sai/feh),  ami  the  autumnal 
dhurah  (dhureth  diniiri),  all  of  which  are  varie- 
ties of  the  Holcus  sorghum.  Maize  (kumh),  spelt, 
and  barley  (schayir),  thrive  everywhere;  and 
i'ce  (aruz)  is  produced  on  the  Upper  Jordan  and 
th*  marshy  borders  of  the  lake  Merom.  Upon  the 
Ji.  dan,  near  Jacob's  bridge,  may  be  seen  tine 
tall  specimens  of  the  papyrus  reed.  Of  pulse  the 
inhabitants  grow  the  honimos  or  chick  pea  (Cicer 
•uietanum),  the  fool  or  Egyptian  bean  (Vieia 
faba\  the  gisJmtngayrja  (Phase  >lus  Mungo),  the 
qilban  (  Lathy  rus  sativus\  together  with  the  ads 
or  lentil,  and  the  bisdleh  or  peas  (Pisum  arveuse). 
Of  esculent  vegetables,  the  produce  of  the  various 
species  of  hibiscus  are  much  liked  and  cultivated, 
particul.uly  the  bamia  toioileh  (Hibiscus  escu- 
lentus),  the  bamia  beltdt,  or  wayka  (Hibiscus 
praecox).  In  some  places  the  Ciiristian  inha- 
bitants or  Franks  are  endeavouring  to  introduce 
the  potato  which  the  natives  call  kolkas  Franschi. 
In  the  garden  of  the  monasteries  the  kharschuf 
or  artichoke  is  very  common,  as  is  also  the  khus 
or  salad  :  in  most  districts,  as  about  Nabulus 
(Shechem)  the  water-melon  (bati/ch)  and  cucum- 
ber (khiar)  are  common.  Hemp  (bust)  is  more 
commonly  grown  in  Palestine  than  flax  (kettan)  ; 
and  m  favourable  localities  cotton  (kotii)  is  cul- 
tivated, and  also  madder  (fuah,  Rubia  tincto- 
rum)  for  dyeing. 

'  My  report,"  pursues  Schubert,  'would  become 
a  volume  were  I  to  enumerate  the  plants  and 
flowers  which  the  season  exhibited  to  our  view; 
for  whoever  follows  the  comparatively  short  course 
of  the  Jordan  from  the  Dead  Sea  northward, 
along  the  borders  of  the  lakes  of  Gennesareth  and 
Merom.  and  onward  to  the  utmost  springs  in 
Anti-Libanus,  traverses  in  a  few  days  climates, 
zones,  and  observes  varieties  of  plants  which  are  in 
other  countries  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles. 
The  blood-immorteU  J  (Gnapbilium  sauguineum) 
is  a  small  plant  which  the  pilgrims  commonly 
gather  in  the  Mount  of  Olives;  while  from  Carmel 
and  Lebanon  tiiey  pluck  the  great  Oriental  im- 
mortelle (Gnaph.  orientale)  as  a  memorial  of  their 
pilgrimage.  The  fruits  of  the  mandrake  of  Pa- 
lestine (Mandragora  autumualis)  are  sought  in 
ihe  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Oriental 
Christians,  as  well  as  by  the  Moslems,  because 
they  are  considered  to  possess  peculiar  powers  : 
but  the<.plant  is  in  that  quarter  very  rare,  though 
of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  south  of  Hebron, 
and  in  Mounts  Tabor  and  Carmel.  \\  hoever 
desires  views  really  extensive  and  beautiful  of 
lilies,  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  narcissuses,  must  in 
the  spring  season  visit  the  districts  through  which 
we  passed  ;  where  also  the  garlic  assumes  a  size 
and  beauty  which  might  render  it  worthy  of  be- 
coming an  ornamental  plant  in  our  gardens.' 

Animals.— Herds  of  black  cattle  are  now  but 
rarely  seen  in  Palestine.  The  ox  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem  is  small  and  unsightly, 
and  beef  or- veal  is  but  rarely  eaten.  But  on 
the  Upper  Jordan,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Tabor 
and  Nazareth,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  way  from  Jacob's  bridge  to  Damascus,  the  ox 
thriven  better  and   is  more  frequently  seen.      The 


buffalo  thrives  upon  the  coast,  and  is  there  equal 
in  size  and  strength  to  the  buffalo  of  Egypt, 
The  rearing  of  black  cattle  seems  to  have  been 
checked  by  the  exactions  of  the  government,  from 
whose  notice  wealth,  in  the  shape  of  animals  so 
bulky,  could  not  be  easily  withdrawn  or  con- 
cealed. The  absence  of  fences  also  renders  it 
difficult  to  put  them  to  graze,  as  they  could  hardly 
be  prevented  from  trespassing  in  the  corn-fields, 
anil  of  treading  down  ten  times  more  than  they 
would  eat.  King  Solomon  required  daily  tor  Ins 
table  ten  fattened  and  twenty  grass-fed  oxen(l 
Kings  iv.  23);  but  were  another  Solomon  now  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  Israel,  he  would  have  to  be 
contented  with  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  goats.  These 
animals  are  still  seen  in  great  numbers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  :  their  flesh  and  milk  serve 
for  daily  food,  and  their  wool  and  hair  fog 
clothing.  The  common  sort  of  sheep  in  Palestine 
manifest  the  tendency  to  form  a  fat  and  large 
tail.  The  long-eared  Syrian  goat  is  furnished 
with  hair  of  considerable  fineness,  but  seemingly 
not  so  tine  as  that  of  the  same  s]>ecies  of  goat  in 
Asia  Minor.  Of  animals  of  the  deer  kind, 
Schubert  saw  only  the  female  of  the  fallow-deer, 
and  this  was  in  the  same  district  in  which  Hassel- 
quistalso  met  with  fallow-deer,  namely,  on 
Mount  Tabor.  On  another  occasion  he  thought 
that  he  discovered  animals  of  the  deer  kind  upoo 
the  mountain  fop  ;  but,  on  a  closer  \  iew,  deemed 
it  more  prolvaule  that  they  were  the  native  brown 
anteloj^  (A.  hhutuleus);  for  of  the  antelopes 
several  species  are  met  with  in  the  country. 

Camels  are  not  reared  in  Palestine  to  any  ex- 
tent worth  mentioning,  at  least  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan ;  but  several  herds  of  these  animals 
were  noticed  near  Baalbec.  in  the  great  valley  be- 
tween Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  Palestine 
cannot  boast  of  its  native  breed  of  horses,  although 
fine  animals  of  beautiful  shape,  and  apparently 
of  high  Arabian  race,  are  not  unfreqnently  seen. 
The  ass  of  the  country  scarcely  takes  higher  rela- 
tive rank  than  the  horse;  asses  and  mules  are 
still,  however,  much  used  for  riding,  as  tiiey 
afford  a  means  of  locomotion  well  suir.ed  to  the 
difficult  mountain  patlys  of  the  country.  Boars 
(khanzie)  are  very  often  observed  upon  Mount 
Tabor  and  the  Leaser  Hermon,  as  well  as  on  the 
woody  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel  ;  and  from  these 
habitats  they  often  descend  into  the  plains  of 
Acre  and  Esdraelon.  Of  the  trader  or  Hyrax 
Syriacus,  to  which,  in  Arabia  Petraea,  so  much 
attention  has  lately  been  drawn,  no  trace  has 
been  found  in  Palestine  or  Syria,  although 
it  has  been  named  from  the  latter  country. 
Our  traveller  was  informed  by  the  guides 
who  conducted  his  party  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  afterwards  to  Damascus,  to 
the  neighbourho  «l  of  which  they  belonged,  that 
tlie  lion  was  among  the  moat  dangerous  animals 
of  the  country ;  '  but,"  he  adds,  '  I  could  not 
credit  them,  on  account  of  their  general  ignorance, 
which  they  evinced  by  naming  several  animals 
after  which  I  inquired  by  the  general  term  hyican, 
i.  e.  "animal  ;'  or  at  best,  wakesch.  i.  e.  •'  wild- 
animal."  If  the  lion  should  really  have  been  in 
moalftn  times  seen  in  Palestine,  it  can  scarcely 
have  been  indigenous,  but  must  in  all  probability 
have  wandered  from  the  more  eastern  region  to* 
wards  the  Euphrates,  where  it  certainly  exists.' 
Among  indigenous  animals  of  the  genus  ./elu,  wf 
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mav  hewerer  name  the  common  panther  (ttimr) 
winch  is  found  among  tin  mount. t  ih  of  central 
Palestine;  and  in  (In-  genus  (\tnix  there  is  the 
inia'l   .  t.'N  I  //  '.'i>.v\-(,;/».        '  i  unelicus,  and  a 

kind  bf  Urge  fox  ( '.mis  S\  i  iu<  u^  ,  u  nirh  mir 
taateller  dlid  taol  hlmlelfeed,  but  supposed  to  be! 

denoted  l  \  tin'  Word  ta  r!>.  In  addition  to  these 
«s  the  ja  *al  .  </n/A  which  is  very  injurious  to  tlie 
Hocks.  Tin"  Ina'iii  tabui  fil  louti  i  ehietly  in  the 
vallev  of  tin1  Jordan,  a.:  id  in  the  mountains  aumtnl 
(he  lak<  ot "l\i>!  ) i.rs.  I mt  is  also  oc<  as  o:i,d  I  v  seen  in 
fiber  districts  ef  Talent  me.  (M  hears  our  traveller 
fc-iw  none,  hut  he  met  with  hides  cut.  u|i  and 
hanging  from  tlie  suldle-  of  s.ime  mules,  hi  whose 
itders  tbev  furnished  a  comfortable  se.it.  The 
animals  to  which  tlie  hides  belonged  were  said  to 
tiave  been  killed  in  the  Anti-.Lihauus.  nut  fur  from 
Damascus.  Tue  bides  had  more  resemblance  to 
vhat  of  the  e.  muon  brown  liear  than  to  that  of 
the  hear  described  hv  F/nenb.rg  under  the  name 
of  Dnai  Sv.iacus.  A  hedgehog  was  procured 
near  Bethlehem,  which  was  found  to  resemble  the 
common  European  animal,  and  not  to  he  the 
long-eared  Egyptian  species.  The  native  a r?}'/; 
or  hare  is  the  same  as  the  Arabian.  The  porcu- 
pine is  frequently  found  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
in  Palestine,  and  is  called  kanfeds.  though  tlie 
common  people  also  give  it  tlie  same  name  with 
the  hedgehog. 

Among  the  larger  birds  of  prey  S'hubert  often 
taw  the  common  ra/hartes  or  vulture  (O.  perc- 
nopterus),  and  tlie  heily  or  kite.  The  native  wild 
dove,  called  qimri.  (Idlers  not  perceptibly  from 
our  own  sjiecies,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the 
thrikes,  crows,  rollers,  and  other  species  found  in 
Palestine. 

Schubert  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  huge  animal  called  by  the  Arabs 
temsah,  and  said  to  be  found  hi  a  river  or 
small  lake  to  the  west  of  Shechem,  really  was 
the  crocodile,  as  the  name  implies.  The  toitoise, 
observed  near  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  was  the 
•  Tesfudo  (-iraeca.  which  is  found  also  in  Italy  and 
Greece.  Serjients  are  rare,  and  none  of  those 
which  have  been  observed  are  poisonous.  Our 
traveller  noticed  ihem  only  in  the  environs  of 
Nazareth,  and  on  the  route  front  Cana  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias.  For  observations  on  the  fresh-water 
snakes  of  Palestine,  we  are  referred  for  inform'a- 
ion  to  an  intended  work  of  Schubert's  fellow- 
Iraveller,  Dr.  Rolh,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  yet  published.  Near  Beiiut  was  noticed 
the  Jauthina  fragilis,  which  yields  the  common 
purple  dye.  Among  the  insects  the  bee  is  the 
most  conspicuous.  Mosquitoes  are  somewhat 
troublesome,  but  not  at  the  time  of  the  year  in 
which  Schubert  travelled.  Beetles  are  abundant, 
and  of  various  species,  which  our  traveller  does 
not  enumerate,  but  which  are  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  Ehrenberg's  Symbolce  Physicce. 

Of  the  numerous  works  on  Palestine  it  is 
impossible  to  offer  a  complete  list  in  this  place. 
A  copious  list  of  such  works  was  given  in  the 
Pictorial  History  of  Palestine ;  and  since  then 
one,  not  materially  different,  has  also  been  pre- 
sented in  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches. 
A  very  excellent  list  is  also  prefixed  to  Raumer's 
Paldstina.  Nearly  all  the  works  in  those  lists 
ire  in  the  writer's  possession,  or  have  been  ex- 
amined by  him  ;  hut  life  object  in  drawing  up  the 
fr>,,~7. lug  su-nmarv  is  simply  to  supply  the  title* 
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of  the  works  which,  for  brevity,  are  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article  only  hv  the  names  of  the 
writers,  ami  to  indicate  such  others  as  appear  to 
him  the  mo-t  t  rust  «oi  thy  and  useful.  Works 
merely  curious  or  entertaining  aie  purposely 
omitted.  We  have  adopted  a  chronological  ar- 
rangement. The  (Lite,  are  those  of  publication; 
but  the  order  is  that  of  travel  :  — 

Kusebii  et  Hieionvmii  Qnotliastioon  Locorutn 
et  I'rbium,  lh.il,  16  !«) ;  Itinerarium  B.  Antonini 
Mailyris,  Kill);  Adainn.inus,  J)c  /.oris  Sanctis, 
1<)|{);  B'lij.unin  Tudeleusis.  Itintrariiun,  1633, 
Beilin,  lbJb  ;  Willi  Tvreusis,  1/istoria  Belli 
Sam,  lol'J;  .lacobi  de  \  itriaco,  l/istoria  Hie- 
rosiJynctana.  15!<7;  Brocaidi  Locorw*  Terra) 
SanrUt  Desrripdo,  15 Id  :  Abull'ethe  Tabula 
Syr/a'  (Arab,  and  T— it  in ;,  17<;6;  S  :chem.  Von 
dem  Cclohten  Land,  1177;  (iunqienbeig.  Mcer. 
farth  In  das  llciiigc  /.and,  lob  I  ;  Tucher, 
Reyssbeschreibung,  14S2;  Brevdcnbach,  Itiner, 
llieros.  ac  in  /'.  Sanrtam.  1  iSb  j  Pabri,  Lii/ent- 
liche  Bcschrcybung  drr  llin.  and  Wicdrrfarih  zu 
dem  II.  Laud,  1556  .  La  Hueu.  La  Grant  Voyage 
de  !/i(  rusulcm,  15ll>;  Baumgaiten,  I'rrri/riuatio, 
1594;  Belon,  Observations,  1553;  Finer,  ltine- 
rarium,  1G20;  Rauwolf,  Aigenliche  Bei.se/irei- 
bung,  §c,  1581,  translated  in  Ray's  Collection, 
16!>6;  Radzivil,  Jerosidymdana  I'cregi  inatio, 
1601  ;  Zuallart,  11  Devotissimo  1'iagyio  di  (licru- 
salemme,  1587  ;  Cotovicus,  Riuerar.  llierosoly- 
mitanum  et  Syriacum,  Kil9;  Rochetta,  J'ereg?i' 
natione  di  Terra  Santa,  \Ci>()  ;  Sandys1  Travailcs, 
1(515  ;  (^iiaiesmius,  llistorica,  thologica,  et 
moralis  Terra  Sanctce  liluridatio,  Hi'j!);  Cas- 
tillo, El  l)evoto  Percy rino  y  Vaye  de  Tierra 
Sa2ita.  1G50'  :  Sunns,  Le  Pieux  Paler  in,  1666; 
Monconys,  Journal  drs  Voyages,  be ,  lh(i5  ; 
Doubdan,  Le  Voyage  de  la  Terra  Saiutc,  1 657; 
Thevenot,  Voyage  an  Levant,  1665  j  1)  Arvieux, 
Voyage  dans  la  Palestine,  1717;  Von  Troilo, 
Orientalische  Iteiscbeschrcibwig,  1676:  De  Bruyn 
(Le  Brun),  lieyzen  door  den  Levant,  169'J; 
Nau.  Voyage  Nouveau  de  la  Tore  Saintr,  1679  ; 
De  la  Koque,  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mo-nt 
Leban,  1722  ;  M<unnl\e\),  Journey  from  Aleppo 
to  Jerusalem.  1697  :  Morison,  Relation  dim 
Voyage  an  Mont  Sinai  et  a  Jerusalem,  1794; 
Van  Egmond  en  Hey  man,  Ileizen  door  cen  Ge~ 
deelte  van  Kuropa . .  .  Syria,  $c.,  1757,  1758-- 
English,  1 759 ;  Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary  and  tlie 
Levant,  1738;  Korten,  Rcise  nach  clem  Gelobten 
Lande,  1741  ;  Pococke,  Description  of  the 
East,  1713-1748;,  Hasselquist,  her  Pal  as  Union, 
1757 — English,  1706;  Schulz,  Lcitungcn,  &c, 
1771-75  ;  Mariti,  Viaygiper  le  Soria  e  l'alesti?iet 
1769-71  ;  Niebuhr,  Beschreibung  von  Arabien, 
1773;  Reisbesehreibung  nach  Arabien,  177 4-78 
—  the  volume  relating  to  the  Holy  Land  was  not 
published  till  1837  ;  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie, 
1787;  Clarke,  Travels,  1811  ;  Ali  Bey,  Travels, 
1S16  ;  Seetzen  —  his  valuable  observations  are  scat- 
tered fhrougli  many  volumes  of  Zach's  Monatlicht 
Correspondenz ;  a  small  portion  was  translated 
and  published  in  1812  by  the  'Palestine  Society,* 
under  the  title  of  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Coun- 
tries adjoining  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Jordan, 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land,  1822;  Turner,  Journal  of 
a  Tour  in  the  Lei-ant.  l^'.'O;  Richter,  Hall' 
fahrten  im  Morgenlande,  1822;  Buckingham, 
'Travels  in  Palestine   1821;   Travels  among  tin 
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Arah  Tribes,  1825;  Rxhardson,  Travels  along 
the  Mediterranean.  1822;  Joliffe,  Letters  from 
Palestine,  1819;  Irhy  and  Mangles,  Travels  in 
Egypt,  Xubia,  Syria,  Sfc,  1822;  Jowett,  Chris- 
tian Researches  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land, 
1825:  Riippoll,  Reisen  in  Nulrien,  Kordofan, 
und  den  Petr'dischen  Arabien,  1629  ;  Hogg,  Visit 
to  Alexandria,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem,  182-5; 
Hardy,  Notices  of  the  Holy  Land,  1835;  Monro, 
A  Summer  Ramble  in  Syria,  1835  ;  Stephens, 
Incidents  of  Travel,  iS37;  Elliot,  Travels, 
1838;  Wilde,  Narrative  of  a  Voyage,  1840; 
Paxton,  Letters  on  LJalestine  and  Egypt,  1839; 
Lord  Lindsay,  Letters  on  Egypt,  Edoni.  and  the 
Holy  Land  1839;  Schubert,  Reise  nach  dem 
Morgenlande,  1838-40;  Robinson,  Biblical  Re- 
searches in  Palestine,  1841  ;  Bowring,  Report 
on  the  Commercial  Statistics  of  Syria,  1840; 
Olio.  Travels  in  the  East,  1843;  Narrative  of 
a  Missin?i  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  1842:  Herschell,  Visit  to 
My  Eather-Land,  1^44;  Eothen,  1844;  Modern 
Syrians.  1844;  Russegger,  Reisen  in  Europa, 
Asien,  und  Afrika,  1 844.  in  course,  of  publication. 

Extensive  as  is  the  above  list,  it  is  but  a  selec- 
tion from  books  numerous  enough  to  till  a  library. 
Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  works  on  the 
geography  of  Palestine,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal  :  —  Adrichomins,  Theatrum 
Terra  Sanctce,  1590;  Bochart,  Geographia 
Sacra,  1040;  Sanson,  Geographia  Sacra.  1665; 
Fuller.  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  1650;  Dapper, 
Syrie  en  Palastyn  of  Hcilige  Lant,  1077; 
Wells,  Historical  Geography  of  the  New  Test,, 
3712;  Historical  Geography  of  the  Old  Test, 
1712  :  Reland,  Palrestina  ex  Monumentis  vete- 
/rihus  lllustrata.  1714:  BachieUe,  Heilige  Geo- 
■graphie,  1758-08;  Bnsching"s  Erdbeschreibung, 
1785  :  Hamelsveldf,  Biblische  Geographie.  1793; 
JVlannert.  Geographie  der  Grieschen  und  Rdmer, 
1799  (Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  in  vol.  vi. 
:pt.  1);  Ritter,  Die  Erdeknnde,  1818  (  Western 
Asia  in  vol.  ii.)  :  Rosenmiiller,  Biblische  Geo- 
graphie, 1823-1828;  R<mmer, .  Pft/a*^'H«,  1835 
and  1^38;  Supplement,  1843;  Kitto's  Pictorial 
.History  and  Physical  Geography  of  Palestine, 
1841. 

PAL?vI.      [Wrights  and  Mkasures  ] 

PALM-TREE.     [Tamar.] 

PALSY.     [Diseases.] 

PAMPHYLIA  (Ua/x(pv\la),  a  province  in  the 
southern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  having  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  south,  Cilicia  on  the  east,  Pisidia 
on  the  ndrtli,  and  Lycia  on  the  west.  It  was 
nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  and  the  sea 
between  the  coast  and  the  island  is  called  in  Acts 
the  sea  of  Pamphylia.  The  chief  cities  of  this 
province  were  Perga  and  Attalia.  Christianity 
vas  probably  first  preached  in  this  country  by 
lame  of  (lie  Jewish  proselytes  who  were  converted 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (A<-t8  ii.  10,  15,  38).  It 
was  afterwards  visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
(A<-ts  xiii.  13^. 

PANNAG  (335)  occurs  only  once  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  so  much  uncertainty  exists  respecting 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  that  in  many  transla- 
tions, as,  fa  instance,  in  the  Authorized  English 
Version,  the  original  is  retained.  Thus  in  the 
Account  of  tne  commerce  of  Tyre,  it  is  stated  in 
tUek.  xxvii.  17,   '  Judah  and  the  laud  of  Israel, 


they  were  thy  merchants;  trey  traded  m  thy 
markets  wheat  of  Minnith,  and  Pannag,  and  oil, 
and  honey,  and  balm'  (tzeri.  translated  also 
rosin  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible).  From 
the  context  it  is  evident  that  wheat,  oil,  and 
honey,  were  conveyed  by  Judah  and  Israel,  that 
is,  the  products  of  their  country  as  an  agricultural 
people,  as  articles  of  traffic  to  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Tyre,  who,  it  is  certain,  must, 
from  their  insular  position,  have  obtained  theii 
chief  articles  of  diet  from  the  neighbouring  land 
of  Syria.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  pannag 
and  tzeri,  whatev  r  they  may  have  !>een,  were 
the.  produce  of  Palestine,  or  at  least  of  Syria. 
Sojne  have  considered  pannag  to  indicate  balsam, 
others  cassia,  and  some  again  sweetmeats.  ''  Chal- 
daeus  kolija  Graeca  voce,  quam  interpretatur 
Hesychius  7pu>yd\ia,  bellaria  ex  melle.'  .  Some 
of  the  Rabbins  have  also  thought  that  it  was  a 
district  of  Judaea,  which,  like  Minnith.  yielded 
the  best  wheat ;  others,  as  Junius  and  Tremellius, 
from  the  similarity  in  the  name,  have  thought  it 
might  be  the  original  of  the  name  of  Phoenicia. 
But  Hiller  (Hierophytica,  ii.  p.  51)  says,  '  Nullua 
horum,  ut  opiuor.  recte  divinavit.  Nee  enim  est 
casia,  nam  casiae  suum  nomen  est ;  neque  bal- 
samum,  quia  in  hortis  regiis  plantatus  balsami 
frutex,  nihil  p^bi  ad  mercatum  reliquerat.  et 
generali  nomine  ^"1^  opobalsamum  notatum ; 
nee  bellaria  ex  melle,  merces  vulgatissima,  quam 
Tyrii  et  Graeci  mercatores  domi  parare  poterant ; 
nee  denique  Phoeniciam  Pannag  significaverit, 
quod  insciti  Ezechiel  scriberet  Israelitas  triticum 
Phoenicia?  in  Phoenician!  ad  nundinas  scil.  Ty- 
rias  attulisse.'  He,  however,  continues,  'Pannag, 
nisi  magnopere  fallor,  est  Panax  vel  Panaces,  vox 
Giaecae  vel  Syriaeae  orighns  ad  Grsecam  etymo- 
logiam  aptata,  quo  videatur  ipso  nomine  omnium 
morborum  remedia  promittere.'  The  namepanax 
occurs  as  earlv  as  the  time  of  Theophrastus  (ix.  10), 
and  several  kinds  are  described  by  him.  as  well 
as  by  Dioscorides ;  one  kind  is  called  especially 
Syrian  panax.  Of  one  of  these  plants,  now  sup- 
posed to  be  species  of  Ferula  laserpitium  or  Hera- 
cleum,  tlie  juice  was  called  0|xmanax.  This  was  in 
great  repute  among  the  ancients,  and  still  holds 
its  place  as  a  medicine,  though  not  possessed  of  any 
remarkable  properties  ;  but  its  name  is  the  origin  of 
our  panacea,  from  iravaKtia, '  an  universal  remedy.' 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  plant  yielding  the 
opopanax  of  commerce  is  still  unknown,  as  well 
as  the  exact  locality  where  it  is  produced,  whether 
in  Syria,  or  in  some  part  of  the  Persian  empire. 
By  the  Arabs  it  is  called  juwasheer.  Lady 
Calcott  has  supposed  the  panax  of  the'ancients  to 
refer  to  Panax  quim/uefoliutn.  or  ginsing  of  the 
Chinese,  which  they  also  suppose  to  be  a  uni- 
versal remedy,  though  not  possessed  of  any  active 
properties.  But  the  name  panax  was  not  applied 
to  this  plant  until  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  and  there 
is  no  proof,  nor  indeed  is  it  probable,  that  it 
found  ils  way  from  China  at  any  such  early 
period  :  at  all  eventa  the  Israelites  were  not  likely 
to  convey  it  to  Tyre.  The  Syrian  version,  however, 
translates  pannag  by  the  word  dokhon,  which,  we 
have  already  seen  (vol.  i.p.  570),  signifies  '  millet,' 
or  Panicum  miliaceum.  Bishop  Neweome,  there- 
fore, translates  pannag  by  the  word  panis,  signi- 
fying the  species  of  millet,  which  was  employed  by 
the  ancients  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  which  still  ii 
so  by  the  natives  of  the  East.     Dr.  Harris  quotsy 
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C»w:u.  ai  statu  g  tint  the  Mosstlieuaef,  «  <en  be- 
sieged, '  panieo  \  cfcre  unilio  alehaiitur.'  Fioin 
*he   contex.-    it   would    s.ent    ino-^t    likely  that    this 

ptmuao  Mas, a  produce  of  the  country,  and   pro- 

liahly    .in   artlcre  of  diet.    One  objection    to  its 

bpillg  the  millet  is.  that  tliis  giain  lias  a  name, 
dokhoH,  wliieli  is  u>ed  by  the  same  prophet  in 
K/rk.  iv.  9.  Notwithstanding  the  authority  6f 
Hdler,  there  docs  not  ap(iear  sufficient  proof  in 
aupport  of  his  opinion,  fhut  the  juice  of  the  panax 
or  opopan.ix  was  the  aiticlr  intended,  ami  there- 
fore />ii)iniiif  must  still  he  considered  uudeter- 
niiued.      J    F.  R. 

PAPER,  PAPYRUS.  [\Y  kiting.] 
PAPIIOS  -  na</)yy),  a  city  of  Cyprus  at  the 
\»-.>t.i!.  '\tieioily  of  the  island,  and  the  seat  of 
tlie  N'ini.iu  governor.  That  officer,  when  Paul 
visited  the  place,  was  named  Seisins  Paulus, 
who  was  come,  ted  through  die  preaching  of  the 
apostle  and  the  miracle  performed  on  Klymas 
(Act.-;  xiii.  6-11).  Papii(»s  was  celebrated  for  a 
temple  of  \  enus,  whose  infamous  riTea  weie  still 
practised  here  400  years  afterwards,  notwithstand- 
ing the  success  of"  Paul,  Harnahas,  and  others,  in 
preaching  theGos|>el.  Paphos  is  now  a  poor  and 
inconsiderable  place,  hut  gives  its  name  to  a 
Greek  bishopric. 

PARABLE.  The  word  parahle  is  derived 
from  iraoafioKrf,  which  comes  from  7rcoJcn3aAAeu/, 
to  compare,  to  collate.  In  the  New  Testament  it 
is  employ*  d  by  our  translators  as  the  rendering  of 

TapafSo,\T] ;  in  the  Old  it  answers  to  /w'D  f  Puo- 
vkrbsJ.  1.  It  denotes  an  obscure  or  enigmatical 
saying,  e.g.  Ps.  xlix.  4, 

4  1  will  incline  mine  ear  to  sparable  ; 
I  will  ojien  my  dark  saying  upon  the  harp.' 
And  Ps.  lxxviii.  2. 

*  I  will  ojien  my  mouth  in  a  parable , 
I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  old." 

2.  It  denotes  a  iictitious  narrative,  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  truth  in  a  less  offen- 
sive or  more  engaging  form  than  that  of  direct 
asseition.  Of  this  sort  is  the  jiarahle  by  which 
.Nathan  reproved  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  2,  3),  that 
in  which  Jot  ham  exposed  the  folly  of  the  She- 
c  he  mites  (Judg.  ix.  7-15),  and  that  addressed 
by  Jehoash  to  Aroaziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  9,  10).  To 
this  class  also  belong  the  parables  of  Christ. 
3.  Any  discourse  expressed  in  figurative,  poetical, 
or  highly  ornamented  diction  is  called  a  parable. 
Thus  it  is  said,  '  Balaam  took  up  his  parable' 
(Num.  xxiii.  7)  ;  and,  '  Job  continued  his  parable' 
(Job  xxvii.  I).  Under  this  general  and  wider 
signification  the  two  former  classes  may  not  im- 
properly be  included. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  seems  to  have 
a  more  restricted  signification,  being  generally 
i  employed  in  the  second  sense  mentioned  above, 
viz.,  to  denote  a  fictitious  narrative,  under  which 
is  veiled  some  important  truth.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, indeed,  that  some  of  the  parables  uttered 
by  out  Saviour  narrate  real  and  not  fictitious 
events ;  but  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not  is  a 
point  of  no  consequence.  Each  of  his  parables 
was  essentially  true ;  it  was  true  to  human  na- 
ture, and  nothing  more  was  necessary.  Another 
meaning  which  the  word  occasionally  liears  in  the 
New  Testament  is  that  of  a  type  or  emblem,  as  in 
Heb.  ix.  9,  where  7rapaj3oA.7j  is  rendered  in  our 
terair u  £yure.      [According   to  Macknight,  the 
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word  in  Ileli.  xi.  19  has  the  same  meaning,  but 
this  is  probably  incorrect.] 

Parables  or  fabled  are  found   in  the  literature 

of  all  nations'  They  were  called  by  the  (i reek* 
alvot,  and  by  the  Romans  f\ibul<r.  It  has  Ucn 
usual  to  consider  'he  paraUe  as  composed  ol'  two 
paits:  VIZ.,  llie  juvta.sis,  conveying  tneieiy  the 
literal  .stnse  :  and  the  apodnsis,  containing  the 
mystical  or  Jii/arative  sense,  ft  is  not  necessary, 
howe\er,  that  this  second  part  should  l^e  always 
expressed.  It  is  frequently  omitted  in  the  pa- 
rables ctfour  Lord,  when  the  tiuth  illustrated  was 
such  as  his  disciples  weie  unable  at  the  time  fully 
to  comprehend,  or  when  it  was.  his  design  to  re- 
veal to  them  something  which  was  to  be  hidden 
from  the  unbelieving  Jews  (comp.  Matt.  xiii. 
11-13). 

The  excellence  of  a  parable  depends  on  the 
propriety  and  force  of  the  comparison  on  which 
it  is  founded  ;  on  the  gcneial  fitness  and  hainiouy 
of  its  parts;  on  the  obviousness  of  its  main  scope 
or  design;  on  the  beauty  and  conciseness  of  the 
style  in  which  it  is  expressed  ;  and  on  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  circumstances  and  capacities  of  the 
hearers.  If  the  illustration  is  drawn  from  an 
object  obscure  or  little  known,  it  will  throw  no 
light,  on  the  point  to  be  illustiated.  If  the  resem- 
blance is  forced  and  inob\  ious,  the  mind  is  pel  - 
plexed  and  disappointed  in  seeking  for  it.  We 
must  l>e  •careful,  however,  not  to  insist  on  too 
minute  a  correspondence  of  the  objects  compared. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  resemblance  will 
hold  good  in  every  jiarticular;  non  enim  res  tota 
rei  toti  necesse  est  similis  sit,  says  Cicero  ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  if  the  agreement  exists  in  those 
{joints  on  which  the  main  sco{»e  of  the  parable 
depends. 

The  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  for  example, 
is  designed  to  teach  the  importance  and  nectssity 
of  being  always  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord;  and  therefore  no  inference  can  be  drawn  as 
to  the  number  of  those  finally  saved,  from  the 
circumstance  that  five  of  the  virgins  were  wise 
and  five  of  them  were  foolish.  Nor  does  the 
parable  of  the  Householder  teach  that  there  will 
be  no  diffeieuce  in  the  rewards  of  the  righteous 
hereafter,  because  each  of  the  labourers  received 
a  penny.  The  design  of  the  parable  as  expressed 
in  the  words  [  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what 
I  will  with  mine  own  T  is  to  set.  forth  the  perfect 
sovereignty  of  God  in  the  dispensation  of  his 
rewards,  the  truth  that  all  reward  is  of  grace, 
and  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  strictest  justice 
for  him  to  treat  ..some  better  than  they  deserve, 
since  none  are  treated  worse. 

If  we  lest  the  jiarables  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  rules  above  laid  down,  we  shall  not  find 
them  wanting  in  any  excellence  belonging  to  this 
species  of  composition.  What,  can  l>e  more 
forcible,  more  persuasive,  and  more  beautiful 
than  the  parables  of  Jotham  (Judg.  ix.  7-15),  of 
Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-14),  of  Isaiah  (v.  1-5;, 
and  of  Ezekiel  (xix.  1-9)  ? 

But  the  parables  uttered  by  our  Saviour  claim 
pre-eminence  over  all  others  on  account  of  their 
number,  variety,  appositeness,  and  beauty.  In- 
deed it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  mode  of 
instruction  better  fitted  to  engage  the  attention, 
interest  the  feelings,  and  impress  the  conscience, 
than  that  which  our  Lord  adopted.  Among  its 
advantages  may  be  mentioned   die  following  ■ — 
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I.  It  secured  the  alter tion  of  multitudes  who 
would  not  have  listened  to  truth  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  abstract  propositions.  It  did  so  in  virtue 
}f  two  principles  of  human  nature,  viz.,  that  out- 
ward and  sensihle  objects  make  a  more  vivid 
impression  than  inward  notions  or  ideas  ;  and  that 
*he  particular  and  the  concrete  affect  the  mind 
more  than  the  general  and  the  abstract.  Thus  a 
virtue  or  vice  m,ay  be  held  up  for  abhorrence  or 
admiration  far  more  successfully  by  exhibiting 
its  effects  on  the  character  of  an  individual  than 
by  eulogizing  or  declaiming  against  it  in  the  ab- 
stract. How  could  a  disquisition  have  exhibited 
the  contrast  between  humility  and  self-confidence 
s>  vividly  as  does  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  publican"?  Or  how  could  so  effectual  a 
sermon  have  been  preached  against  worldliness 
as  by  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  who  said  to  his 
soul,  "  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.1 

2.  This  mode  of  .teaching  was  one  with  which 
the  Jews  were  familiar,  and  for  which  they  enter- 
tained a  preference.  They  had  been  accustomed 
to  it  in  the  writings  of  their  prophets,  and,  like 
other  eastern  nations,  listened  with  pleasure  to 
truths  thus  wrapped  in  the  veil  of  allegory. 

3.  Some  truths  which,  if  openly  stated,  would 
nave  been  opposed  by  a  barrier  of  prejudice,  were 
in  this  way  insinuated,  as  it  were,  info  men's 
minds,  and  secured  their  assent  unawares.  When- 
ever ancient  prejudices  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
reception  of  truth,  it  is  important  that  the  teacher 
should  adopt  such  a  circuitous  mode  of  approach 
as  may  for  a  time  conceal  his  design,  and  secure 
for  his  instructions  an  impartial  hearing. 

4.  The  parabolic  style  was  well  adapted  to 
conceal  Christ's  meaning  from  those  who,  througn 
obstinacy  and  perverseness,  were  indisposed  to  re- 
ceive it.  Tins  is  the  meaning  of  Isaiah  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  in  Matt.  xiii.  13.  Not  that  the  truth 
was  ever  hidden  from  those  who  sincerelv  sought 
to  know  it;  but  it  was  wrapped  in  just  enough  of 
jhscurity  to  veil  it  from  those  who  'had  pleasure 
in  unrighteousness."  and  who  would  'not  come  to 
the  light  lest  their  deeds  should  lie  reproved.'  In 
accordance  with  strict  justice,  such  were  '  given 
up  to  strong  delusions,  that  they  might  believe  a 
lie."  '  With  the  upright  man  thou  wVPt  show 
thyself  upright;  tcith  the  froicard  thou  wilt 
show  thyself  fro  ward.' 

The  scope  or  design  of  Christ's  parables  is 
sometimes  to  be  gathered  from  his  own  express 
declaration,  asm  Luke  xii.  16-20,  xiv.  11,  xvi.  9. 
In  other  cases  it  must  be  sought  by  considering 
the  context,  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
spoken,  and  the  features  of  the  narrative  itself, 
i.  e.  the  literal  sense.  For  the  right  understand- 
ing of  this,  an  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of 
the  people,  with  the  productions  of  their  Country, 
and  with  the  events  of  their  history,  is  often  de- 
sirable. Most  of  our  Lord's  parables,  however, 
admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  their  main  scope,  ;md  are 
go  simple  and  perspicuous  that  •  he  who  runs  may 
rend,'  'if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind.'  To 
those  more  difficult  of  comprehension  more  thought 
and  study  should  lie  given,  agreeably  to  the  ad- 
monition prefixed  Hi  some  of  them  by  our  Lord 
himself,  •  Whoso  huareth,  Jet  him  understand." — 
The  following  are  amonsr  the  principal  woiks  on 
the  p;t  I  allies  :  —  (j  ray.  Delineation  of  the  Pa- 
rables, 1777;  Bulkley,  Discourses  on  the  Pa- 
rable*.  1771;  Colly^r,  Discourses  on  the  Parables, 


1815;  Kromm,  Homilien  uber  die  I  irabeln 
Jcsu,  1823;  linger,  De  Paraboiis  Jt'i.,  1828; 
Bailey,  Expos  tion  of  the  rarablc?,  1«29; 
Sch ul tze,  De  Paraboiis  Jesn  Christi,  1827 ; 
Lisco,  Die  Parabeln  Jesu,  1832.— L.  P.  H. 

PARACLETUS  (napckXijToy).  This  word 
is  applied  to  Christ  in  1  John  ii.  1.  Indeed, 
in  that  fam  >us  passage  in  which  Christ  promises 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  paraclete  to  his  sorrowing 
disciples,  he  takes  the  title  himself:  '  I  will  send 
you  another  paraclete'  (John  xiv.  16),  implying 
that  he  was  himself  cue,  and  that  on  his  de- 
parture he  would  send  another.  The  question 
then  is.  In  what  sense  does  Christ  denominate 
himself  and  the  Spirit  sent  from  h;m  and  th«» 
Father,  irapaKAvros,  para-dete?  The  answer  to 
this  is  not  to  lie  found  without  some  difficulty, 
and  it  becomes  the  more  difficult  from  the  fact 
that  in  genuine  Greek  the  verb  TrapaKaAeTv  has  a 
variety  of  significations  : — 1.  To  call  to  a  place  ; 
to  call  to  aid.  .2.  To  admonish;  to  persuade ; 
to  incite.  3.  To  entreat;  to  pray.  To  which 
may  be  added  the  Hellenistic  signification,  •  to 
console  :'  •  to  soothe  ;'  '  to  encourage.'  Finally, 
the  Kabbins  also  in  their  language  use   the  word 

NDvp"lD,  peraklta;  a  circumstance  which  must 
also  lie  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  explana- 
tion of  the  word  the  leading  circumstance  to  guide 
us  must  be  to  take  that  signification  which  is 
applicable  to  the  different  passages  in  which  it 
occurs.  For  we  may  distinguish  tlnee  explana- 
tions : — 1.  Qrigen  explains  it  where  if  is  applied 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  '  Consolator'  {irapajxvdrjr^s). 
while  in  1  John  ii.  1  he  adopts  the  signification  of 
'  Deprecafor."  This  is  the  course  taken  by  most 
of  the  Greek  commentators  (Suicer,  Thesaur.  s. 
v.),  and  which  has  been  followed  by  Erasmus, 
Luther,  and  others.  But  to  this  Tholuck  and 
others  object  that,  not  to  insist  that  the  significa- 
tion cannot,  be  grammatically  established  (for  no 
admissible  instance  can  be  adduced-  where  the 
passive  TTapa.KKr,Tos  is  used  in  an  active  sense  for 
Trapa,K\T)Tu>p),  it  is  suitable  to  but  a  very  few 
passages  only,  while  to  others  it  is  either  too  cir- 
cumscribed or  altogether  inappropriate.  2.  Aware 
of  this,  others,  after  the  example  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  sanctioned  by  Mede,  Ernest i,  and 
others,  would  translate  it  teacher.  But  neither  does 
this  sense  seem  adapted  to  all  the  passages.  It 
would  also  be  difficult  to  deduce  it  from  the 
usages  of  the  language;  for — not  to  mention  ihaf 
in  this  case  also  the  active  signification  would  be 
assumed  for  the  passive  form — we  are  pressed 
with  the  question,  whether  the  vei  b  TrapaKaXeTv  can 
anywhere  in  the  New  Testament  be  found  in  the 
sense  of  '  to  teach,'  as  this  hypothesis  assumes.  It 
is  at  least  very  certain  that   this  sense  never  was 

transferred  to  the  Rabbinical  NDvp")i!  '.  aVi  1 
since  the  word  occurs  here  also,  this  must  neces- 
sarilv  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
signification.  3.  The  considerations  which  tell 
against  these  views  incline  the  balance  in  favour 
of  a  third  sense,  which  is  that  of  *  assistant,' 
'helper,'  '  advocate'  (intercessor).  D<  most  hen  es 
uses  it  with  this  force  in  a  judicial  sense  (see  Index, 
ed.  Reiske)  ;  and  it  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in 
Philo  'see  Lcrsner,  Observatt.)^  and  in  the  Hab- 
binical  dialect.  It  is  supported  by  Rom.  viii. 
26,  and,  wl.ich  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  ii 
appropriate  ^>  all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testa* 
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tient  where  the  word  occurs.  After  the  example 
>f  th.'  rally  I  .it'll  fifheis,  Calvin,  B<  /.a.  f.iuuc, 
BfHgetj  Kna;  |i  Knuioel.  Tittmann,  and  ni  my 
irtheis,  i«a\e  adoptt  d  this  sense.  Tei  tullian  and 
\ f  j-tistuu*  have  advociite.  I  he  Aufhoi  ized  Ver- 
sion mulcts  the  word  bj  '  advocate'  in  I  John 
ii.    1,  I. ut    in    other    pi..  I      M  xiv.   Id,  'lU  ;    w. 

'2*i  :  wi.  7)  by  '  ciitiil  'iter.'  Ho.v  much  better, 
howe/er,  the  moie  extensive  t>  rm  4  hel|*'r  '  (in- 
cluding teacher,  monitor,  advo  TtCS  with 
the-  S3  than  the  narrow  term  4  comforter,' 
may  be  shown  by  a  single  instance.  IfesUl 
to  his  iliseiples,  '  I  will  send  yoll  another  para- 
clete' ('John  \iv.  1»'>,  implying  that  he  himself 
had  heeu  such  to  them.  But  lie  had  riot  been  in 
any  distil. -juidiiug  sense  a  ■  coml'oi  ter  '  or  •  cou- 
,'  iKTause,  having  H;m  pit  sent  uitli  them, 
they  had  not  mourned  (Matt.  ix.  15).  But  he 
had  BieCIl  eminently  a  helper,  in  the  extensive 
sense  which  has  been  indicated  {  ami  such  as  he 
had  U'en  to  them  —  to  teach,  m  guide,  and  to  up- 
hold— the  Holy  Spirit  would  Income  to  them 
after  his  lemoval  (see  the  Commentators  above 
named,  particularly  Tholuck  and  Tittmann  on 
John  x;v.  16;  also  Knapp,  De  Sp.  B.  tt  Christi 
Parac/eds.  Halle,  1790). 

PARADISE,  the  term  wuich  by  long  and  ex- 
tensive a$e  iias  been  employed  to  designate  the 
Garden  of.  Eden ,  the  hist  dwelling-place  <d  hu- 
man being*,  Of  this  word  (napddeiaoi)  tiie  eai  best 
instance  that  we  have  is  in  the  t'yropeedia  and 
oilier  writings  of  Xenophon.  neailv  -100  years  be- 
fore Christ  ;  but  his  use  of  it  has  that  appearance  of 
ease  and  familiarity  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
it  was  current  Among  his  countrvmen.  Y\  e  lind 
it  also  used  by  Plutarch,  who  lived  in  the  (irst  and 
second  century  of  our  era.  It  was  by  those  au- 
thors evidently  employed  to  signify  an  extensive, 
plot  of  ground,  enclosed  with  a  strong  fence  or 
wail,  abounding  in  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  gar- 
den culture,  and  in  which  choice  animals  were 
kept  in  different  ways  of  restraint  or  freedom,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  ferocious  or  peaceable;  thus 
answering  very  closely  to  our  English  word  park, 
with  the  addition  of  yardeus,  a  menagerie,  and 
an  aviary. 

The  circumstance  which  has  giv^n  to  this  term 
its  extensive  and  popular  use,   is  its  having   l>een 
taken  by  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Pentateuch, 
in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and,  following  them,  in 
the  ancient  Syriac  veision,  and  by  Jeiome  in  the 
La! in  Vulgate,  as  the  translation   of  the  garden 
(|3  yd")  which  tiie  Imiignant    providence  of  the 
.;    Creator    prepared  for   the  almde  of  innocent   ami 
'    happy   man.     Those  translators  also  use   it,  not 
only  in  the  twelve  places  of  Gen.  ii.  and.  iii.,  but 
I  iu  eight  others,  and    two    in  which    the  feminine 
1  form    (ganuah)    occurs;     whereas,    in    other    in- 
stances  of  those  two  words,   they    employ  ktjttos, 
the  usual  Greek   woid  for  a  garden    or  an  enclo- 
sure of  fruit-tiees.      But  there  are  three  places  in 
which  the   Hebrew  text  itself  has    the  very  word, 
giving   it   the  form   DT")3  pa^dces.      These   are, 
:the  keener  of  the  king's  forest,  that  he  may  give 
me  timber' (Neh.   ii.  8);   'orchards'   (Eccles.  ii. 
3);   *  an  orchard  of  pomegranates'  (Song  of  Solo- 
mon, iv.  13).      Evidently  the  word   is  not  proper 
Hebrew,  but  «s  an  exotic,  imported  from   a  more 
eastern  tongue,  probably  tiie  Persian,  from  which 
source  also  Xenophon  derived  it.     But  the  best 
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Persian,  of  the  sari  e  signification  as  the  Hebrew 
gan.  Certainly  it  \\.->  tued  by  the  Persians  in 
this  seme,  cm  icspondi'.ig  to  their  darchrn  ;  I'd 
that  it  is  an  Armenian  word  is  shown  both  fr<  in 
its  constant  use  in  that  language,  and  from  its 
formation,  it  being  comptamded  of  two  Ainu 
nian  simple  WonU.  /art  and  scs,  meaning  tttct  l 
sary  grains  or  edible  'herhs.  The  Armenians 
apply  this  word,  pardes,  to  denote  a  garden  ad- 
joining to  the  dwelling,  and  replenished  with  the 
different  sorts  of  grain.  herflS,  and  (lowers  for  iw-  « 
and  drtifcinenV'(ScliToederi  Thcsaur.  Liny.  \>n  <  >■ 
Dissert.,  p.  56,  Amst.  1711).  Willi  this  E.  F.  C. 
Hoseuniiiller  accords  (MM.  Alterthu/ns/c.  voi.  i.. 
part  i.,  p.  171).  'If  corresponds  to  the  Gird, 
irapdtieLOOs.  a  word  appropriated  to  the  pleasnic- 
gardeiis  and  parks  with  wild  animals  aiouud  the 
palace  of  ihe  Persian  monarchs.  The  oiigin  i/ 
the  word,  however,  is  to  be  sought  with  neither 
the  Creeks  nor  the  Hebrews,  but  in  the  langiiaj 
of  Eastern  Aiia.  We  find  it  in  Sansciit  para- 
dec  sha,  a  legion  of  surpassing  beauty;  and  the 
Armenian  jtardes,  a  park  or  garden  adjoining  to 
the  house,  planted  with  trees  for'  U se  and  ona 
merit'  (Gescitins  and  Rol  insoh,  combining  the 
Leipzig  and  the  American  editions  of  the  Ilcor. 
I.i.r.y  lA  paradise,  i.e.  an  orchard,  an  arbo- 
retum, paiticularly  of  pomegranates,  a  park,  a 
fruit-garden  ;  a  name  common  toseveial  (Jiiental 
languages,  and  especially  current  among  the  Pei- 
shms,  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon  and  Jul  inn 
Pollux.  Sanscrit,  pardeesha ;  Aimenian;  par- 
dez  ;  A'falVic,  jirdaus;  SxYVA(\fardaiso  ;  Chaldee 
of  the  Targums,  pardeesa  (Fiirst,  Concord.  V.  T. 
p.  920,  Leipzig,  1840). 

Iu  the  apocryphal  book  of  Susanna  (a  moral 
tale  or  little  novel,  possibly  founded  on  some 
genuine  trail  it  ion ),  the  word  paradise  is  con- 
stantly Tised  for  the  garden.  It  occurs  also  in 
three  passages  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  the  first  of 
which  is  in  the  description  of  Wisdom  :  *  I  came 
forth  as  a  canal  dug  from  a  river,  and  as  a  water- 
pipe  into  a  paradise'  (ch.  xxiv.  o0).  In  the 
other  two,  if  is  the  objective  term  of  comparisons  : 
'  kindness  is  as  a  paradise  in  blessings,  and  mer- 
cifulness abideth  for  ever — the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  as  a  paradise  of  blessing,  and  it  adorns  above 
all  pomp"  (ch.  xl.  17,  27).  Josephus  calls  the 
gardens  of  Solomon,  in  the  plural  number,  '  pa- 
radises' (Antiq.  viii.  7.  3).  Berosus  (cent.  iv. 
B.C.),  quote  .  ny  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  20),  says 
that  the  lofty  garden-platforms,  erected  at  Babylon 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  called  the  Stispeiided 
Paradise. 

The  term,  having  thus  become  a  metaphor  foi 
the  abstract  idea  of  exquisite  delight,  was  trans- 
ferred still  higher  to  denote  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous  in  the  future  state.  The  oiigin  of  this 
application  must  he  assigned  to  the  Jews  of  the 
middle  period  oetween  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  Chaldee  Targums,  '  the  gar- 
den of  Eden"  is  put  as  the  exposition  of  heavenly 
blessedness  (Ps.  xc.  17,  and  other  places).  The 
Talmudical  writings,  cited  by  the  elder  Buxtorf 
(Lex.  Cliald.et  Talm.,  p.  1802),  and  John  James 
Wetstein  (N.  T.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  819),  contain  fre- 
quent references  to  Paradise  as  the  immortal 
heaven,  to  which  the  spirits  of  the  just  are  ad- 
mitted immediately  upon  the  liberation  from  tht 
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body.  The  book  Sohar  speaks  of  an  earthly  and 
a  heavenly  Paradise,  of  which  the  latter  excels 
the  former  '  as  much  as  darkness  does  light/ 
(Scboetgen.  Hor.  Hebr.  vol.  i.  p.  1096). 

Hence  we  see  that  it  was  in  the  acceptation  of 
the  current  Jewish  phraseology  that  the  expres- 
sion was  used  by  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  : 
'To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise  ;'  '  He 
was  caught  up  into  Paradise;'  'The  tree  of  life, 
which  is  in  the  Paradise  of  my  God'  (Luke  xxiii. 
43;  2  Cor.  xii.  4  ;  Rev.  ii.  7). 

Eden  is  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  name 
in  geography,  the  name  of  the  first  disJrict  of  die 
earth's  surface  of  which  human  beings  could  have 
any  knowledge.  The  word  is  found  in  the  Arabic 
as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is  ex- 
plained by  Firuzabadi,  in  his  celebrated  Arabic 
Lexicon  {Ramus),  as  signifying  delight,  tender- 
ness, loveliness  (see  Morren,  in  Edinb.  Biblical 
Cabinet,  vol.  xi.  pp.  2,  48,  49).  Major  Wilfcrd 
and  Professor  Wilson  find  its  elements  in  the 
Sanscrit.  The  Greek  tjSovt)  is  next  to  identical 
with  it  in  both  sound  ami  sense.  It  occurs  in 
three  places  (Isa.  xxxvii.  12;  Ezek.  xxvii.  23; 
Amos  i.  5)  as  the  name  of  some  eminently 
pleasant  districts,  but  not  the  Eden  of  this  article. 
Of  them  we  have  no  ceitain  knowledge,  except 
that  the  latter  instance  points  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Damascus.  In  these  cases  it  is  pointed 
with  both  syllables  short;  but,  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  primitive  seat  of  man,  the  first  syllable  is 
long.  Those  passages,  in  addition  to  Gen.  ii. 
iii.  iv.  16,  are  the  few  following,  of  which  we 
transcribe  the  chief,  because  they  cast  light  upon 
the  primeval  term:  '  He  will  make  her  wilder- 
ness like  Eden  and  her  desert  like  the  garden  of 
Jehovah.'  'Thou  hast  been  in  Eden,  the  garden 
of  God.'  '  All  the  trees  of  Eden,  that  were  in  the 
garden  of  God,  envied  him.'  'Tins  land  which 
was  desolate  is  become  like  the  garden  of  Eden' 
(Isa.  Ii.  3;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13;  xxxi.  9,  16,  18; 
xxxvi.  35  ;  Joel  ii.  3). 

All  this  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Eden  was 
a  tract  of  country  ;  and  that  in  tlie  most  eligible 
part  of  it  was  the  Paradise,  the  garden  of  all 
delights,  in  which  the  Creator  was  pleased  to  place 
Ids  new  and  pre-eminent  creature  with  the  inferior 
beings  for  his  sustenance  and  solace. 

We  now  present  the  passage  from  the  Hebrew 
Archives  to  which  ibis  disquisition  belongs  : — 

Genesis  h.  8 — 'And  Jehovah  Eloliim  planted 
a  garden  in  Eden,  on  the  east ;  and  placed  there  the 
man  whom  he  had  formed.  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
caused  to  grow  out  of  the  ground  there  every  tree 
agreeable  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  eating  ;  and 
the  tiee  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  And  a 
river  proceeded  from  Eden,  for  the  watering  of 
the  yrvJen  ;  and  from  thence  it  was  divided,  and 
became  into  four  heads.  The  name  of  the  first, 
PUhon  ;  it  surrounded)  the  whole  country  of 
Havilah,  where  is  the  gold,  and  gold  of  that  land 
is  good;  there  is  the  bedolach  and  the  stone  sho- 
har.  And  the  name  of  the  second  river,  Gihon  ; 
it  surrnundeth  the  whole  country  of  Cush.  And 
the  name  of  the  third  river,  Hiddekel  ;  it  is  that 
which  goeth  easterly  to  Assyria.  And  the  fourth 
river,  it  is  the  Phrat.' 

U[M)n  this  description,  we  shall  offer  our  senti- 
ments in  the  shortest  manner  that  we  can. 

I.  It  is  given  in  that  simple,  artless,  childlike 


style  which  characterizes  the  whole  of  the  prime- 
val Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  is  the  style  \\hicl» 
was  alone  adapted  to  the  early  stages  of  the 
human  history.  Our  whole  race  had  to  pas* 
through  a  long  succession  of  trying  and  training 
circumstances,  which  formed  truly  the  collective 
education  of  mankind.  The  communications  o» 
knowledge  must  have  been  made  and  recorded 
in  such  terms  and  phrases  as  the  men  of  the  age 
could  at  the  first  understand ;  and  which  yet 
should  possess  a  suggestive  and  attractive  cha- 
racter, which  would  gradually  capacitate  foi 
higher  and  more  spiritual  disclosures.  (See  the 
observations  on  the  modes  of  divine  manifestation 
to  the  first  human  beings,  in  the  article  Adam, 
vol.  i.  p.  60.)  If  it  were  objected,  that  thus  'the 
revelation  would  be  clothed  in  the  imagery  of 
gross  and  sensible  objects,  with  the  imperfections 
and  misconceptions  under  which  those  objects  ap- 
peared  to  men  possessing  only  the  rude  ideas  of* 
primeval  state  o\'  society,"  and  this  would  of  ne- 
cessity produce  a  rude  and  imperfect  language 
[Anthhopomouphism],  we  reply,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  objection  would  require  '  that  the  term* 
and  style  of  the  revelation  should  have  been  in 
the  most  pure  and  abstract  kind  of  phrase  that 
human  diction  could  afford,  the  most  nearly 
approaching  to  the  spirituality  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture and  the  majesty  of  eternal  things;  and  this 
would  be  equivalent  to  saying,  that  it  ought  to 
have  anticipated  by  many  centuries  the  progress 
of  man  as  an  intellectual  and  social  being :  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  written,  not  in  the  language 
of  shepherds  and  heidsmen,  but  in  that  of  moral 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians;  not  in  Hebrew, 
but  in  Greek  or  English.  It  would  also  follow, 
that  a  revelation  so  expressed  would  have  been 
unintelligible  to  the  ages  and  generations  of  pri- 
mitive time,  and  to  the  generality  of  mankind  in 
all  times'  (Pye  Smith,  On  Scripture  and  Ge- 
ology, ]).  242). 

Upon  this  principle  we  understand  the  ex- 
pression, S  the  Lord  God  planted,'1  caused  to  grow, 
placed  ;  he.  the  supreme  and  omnipotent  cause, 
produced  those  ellects,  in  ways,  immediate  oi 
mediate,   the  most  worthy  of  his  perfections. 

II.  The  situation  of  Eden  :  though  DHpD  is 
literally  from  the  east,  it  answers  to  our  phrase 
on  the  east  or  eusticards,  precisely  as  the  Latin 
ab  occasu.  The  supposed  station-point  we  cannot 
suppose  to  be  any  other  than  Palestine.  In  every 
country,  the  region  of  the  rising  sun  must  always 
be  pre-eminent,  on  account  of  the  beauty  and. 
majesty  of  the  sky;  and  hence  it  is  a  natural 
representative  of  excellence  :  and  this  most  in- 
teresting of  regions,  the  birthplace  of  mankind, 
did  lie  eastward  from  the  land  of  the  Israelites. 
Also,  the  earliest  traditions  of  human  and  divine 
knowledge  were  associated  with  the  splendours  of 
the  east. 

Upon  the  question  of  its  exact  geographical 
position  dissertations  innumerable  have  been 
written.  Many  authors  have  given  descriptive 
lists  of  them,  with  arguments  for  and  against 
each.  The  most  convenient  presentation  of  their 
respective  outlines  has  Been  reduced  to. a  tabu- 
lated form,  with  ample  il  lust  rat  ions,  by  the  Rev. 
N.  Morren.  annexed  to  his  Translation  of  the 
younger  Roseniniiller's  Biblical  Geography  qf 
Central  Asia,  pp.  91—98,  Edinb.  1836.  He 
reduces  them  to  nine  principal  theories,     hut  the 
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feet   is  that    not    one  of  them    answers  to  all   the 

conditions  of  the  pioblem.      U  e  nioie  than  doubt 

ibe    possibility    of  fiudillg  any   locality  that    will 

lit)  so.      That   I'hrat    is    the  Euphrates,   anil   Mil- 

tithe   Tigris  is   agreed,    with   scaicely  an  ex- 

ception  ;  but  in  determining  \\\<>  two  other  riven, 
great  diversity,  of  opinion  eviats  ;  ami,  to  our  ap- 

prehciiMon,  satisfaction  is  and  must  remain  un- 
attainable, from  the  impossibility  ot'  making  the 
evidence  to  cohere  in  all  its  paits.  It  has  heeii 
remarked  that  this  difficulty  might  have  been 
expected,  and  is  obviously  probable,  liom  the 
geological  changes  that  may  have  taken  place, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  the  deluge. 
This  remaik  would  not  he  applicable,  to  I  lit'  ex- 
tent that  is  necessary  lor  the  argument,  except 
Upon  the  supposition  before  mentioned,  that  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  book  of  (ienesis  consist  of  pri- 
meval-documents, even  antediluv  ian,  and  that 
thi,s  is  one  of  them.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  since  the  deluge  the  lace  of  the  country  can- 
p  it  have  undergone  any  change  approaching  to 
what  the  liypothesisof  a  postdiluvian  composition 
would  rejuue.  But  we  think  it  highly  probable 
that  the  principal  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
deluge,  the  '  hieaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep,"  was  a  subsidence  oi'  a  large  part  or 
parts  of  the  land  between  the  inhabited  tract 
(which  we  humbly  venture  to  place  in  E.  long 
from  Greenwich,  "olH  to  90°,  and  N.  lat.  20Q  to 
40°)  and  the  sea  which  lay  to  the  south :  or 
an  elevation  of  the  bed  of  that  sea  [Dkj.luk]. 
Either  of  these  occurrences,  produced  by  volcanic 
causes,  or  both  of  them  conjointly  or  successively, 
would  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  awful 
deluge,  and  the  return  of  the  waters  would  be 
effected  by  an  elevation  of  some  part  of  jhe  dis- 
trict which  had  been  submerged;  and  that  part 
could  scarcely  fail  to  l>e  charged  with  animal 
remains.  Now  the  recent  geological  researches 
of  Dr.  Falconer  and  Capt.  Cautley  have  brought 
to  light  bones,  more  or  less  mineralized,  of  the 
g'.ralle  (ca»ielvj)ardalLs,)  in  the  Sewalik  range  of 
hills,  which  seems  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Hima- 
laya, westward  of  the  river  Jumna  But  the 
giraffe  is  not  an  animal  that  can  live  in  a  moun- 
tainous region,  or  even  on  the  skirts  of  sucli  a 
region ;  its  subsistence  and  its  safety  require  '  an 
oj)en  country  and  broad  plains  to  roam  over." 
(Falconer  and  Cautley,  in  Proceed.  Geol.  Soc, 
Nov.  15,  1$43).  The  present  position,  therefore, 
of  tliese  fossil  remains  ( — '  of  almost  every  large 
pachydermatous  genus,  such  as  the  elephant, 
mastodou,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  sus  (swine), 
horse,  &c."  ib.,  also  deer  and  oxen) — lodged  in 
ravines  and  vales  among  the  peaks,  at  vast  eleva- 
tions, leads  to  the  supposition  of  a  late  elevation 
of  extensive  plains. 

Thus  we  seem  to  have  a  middle  course  pointed 
out  l>etween  the  two  extremes;  the  one,  that  by 
the  deluge,  the  ocean  and  the  land  were  made  to 
exchange  places  for  permanency  ;  the  other,  that 
very  little  alteration  was  produced  in  the  con- 
figuration of  the  earth's  surface.  Indeed,  such 
alteration  might  not  be  considerable  in  places 
very  distant  from  the  .focus  of  elevation;  but 
near  that  central  district  it  could  not  but  be  very 
great.  An  alteration  of  level,  live  hundred  times 
less  than  that,  effected  by  the  upthmw  of  the  Hi- 
malayas, would  change  the  beds  of  many  rivers, 
»nd  quite  obliterate  others. 


\Ye  therefore  decline  to  enter  into  disquisition, 

intei  ininaUe  and  Miiely  disap)M)int  ing.  upon  the 
riveis  PinIioii  and  tiihon,  and  the  countries  of 
Havilah  and  Cuslf.  Etymological  i nubilities 
Afford  no  -ale  ground  for  conclusion*;  for  many 
names  of  close  resemblance  aie  to  be  found  in 
the  Asiatic,  language-,  but  of  which  the  natural 
history  and  collateral  circumstances  art*  incom- 
patible with  other  pails  of  this  a-,  we  think  '  ante- 
diluvian fragment  of  topography.  Also  Gilion 
certainly,  and  probably  Pi.-hoii,  were  used  in  the 
ancient  Oriental  language!  as  appellatives,  sepa- 
rate or  prefixed,  signifying  B  Stream  in  general  ; 
as  the  old  British  .iron,  which  has  the  same 
meaning,  has  become  the  proper  name  of  several 
mess  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

111.  We  venture  to  give  a  summary  of  this  de- 
scription. It  was  a  tract  of  counti  y.  the  finest  ima- 
ginable, lying  probably  between  the  83rd  and  the 
U7th  degree  of  X..  latitude,  of  such  moderate  ele- 
vation, and  sr)  adjusted,  with  respect  to  mountain 
ranges  and  water-sheds  and  forests,  as  to  preserve 
the  most  agreeable  and  salubrious  conditions  of 
temperature  and  all  atmospheric-  changes.  Its 
surface  must  therefore  have  been  constantly  di- 
versified by  hill  and  plain.  From  its  hill-sides, 
between  the  croppings  out  of  their  strata,  springs 
trickled  out,  whose  streamlets,  joining  in  their 
courses,  formed  at  the  bottom  small  rivers,  which 
again  receiving  other  s'reains  (which  had  in  the 
same  way  flowed  down  from  the  higher  grounds), 
became,  in  the  bottom  of  every  valley,  a  moie 
considerable  river.  These  valleys  inosculated, 
as  must  consequently  their  contained  streams; 
wider  valleys  or  larger  p'ains  appeared  ;  the  river 
of  each  united  itself  with  that  of  its  next  neigh- 
bour :  others  contributed  their  waters  as  the  aug- 
menting stream  proceeded  ;  and  finallvit  quitted 
the  laud  of  Eden,  to  continue  its  course  to  some 
sea,  or  to  lose  its  waters  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
atmosphere  or  the  absorption  of  the  sandy  desert. 
In  the  finest  part  of  this  land  of  Eden,  the  Cre- 
ator had  formed  an  enclosure}  probably  by  rocks 
anil  forests  and  rivers,  and  had  filled  it  with  every 
product  of  nature  conducive  to  use  and  happi- 
ness. Due  moisture,  of  both  the  ground  and  the 
air,  was  preserved  by  the  streamlets  from  the 
nearest  hills,  and  the  rivulets  from  the  more  dis- 
tant; and  such  streamlets  and  rivulets,  collected 
according  to  the  levels  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ('  it  proceeded  from  Eden")  flowed  oil'  after- 
wards in  four  larger  streams,  each  of  which 
thus  became  the  source  of  a  great  river. 

This  metaphrase  deviates  from  what  is  com- 
monly thought  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  original, 
but  not,  we  think,  from  its  true  signification  and 
intention. 

1.  It  is  a  metonymy  occurring  probably, 
though  not  very  frequently,  in  all  languages,  that 
a  collective  noun  is  sometimes  used  when  the 
idea  is  com]>ound  and  distributive.  The  usage 
is  recognised  in  the  Hebrew  language,  by  Gesenius 
in  his  Lehrgebutide,  p.  525 ;  Ewaltl,  Gramm. 
6  346  ;  anil  Nordheimer,  Gramm.  6  738 — 750. 
This  kind  of  synthesis  would  be  likely  to  find 
place  in  a  primitiveand  consequently  very  simple 
language.  The  multitude  of  droppings  and 
trick  lings,  rills  and  streamlets,  having  one  bene* 
ficial  design,  and  ever  tending  to  confluence 
would,  in  the  mind  of  a  primeval  writer,  readily 
coalesce  into  a  singular  term,  \  rivet      We  have 
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an  appropriate  example  in  Ps.  Ixv.  10,  where  the 

aggregate  of  snowers  is  called  '  llie  river  of  God, 
full  of  water."     The  principle  applies  equally  to 

.1?Q  and  ^H3.     It  is   therefore   no  unwarrantable 

liberty  to  understand  by  (he  '  river'  a  number  of 
rills  and  rivulets  dispersed  throughout  he  ground, 
and  flowing  into  one  channel  about  the  issue  into 
the  external  counlry.  If  the  water  entered  (he 
garden  as  a  river  properly,  that  is  in  one  bo.ly, 
it  could  not  '  water  the  •_  arden"  without  artificial 
appliances;  and  it  would  have  divided  the  gar- 
den, niiiking  one  part  inaccessible  from  the  other, 
without  a  boat  or  a  bridge. 

2.  That  a  river  should  be  '  divided  into  four 
heads,'  or  sources  of  new  rivers,  is  naturally  im- 
possible. II  to  a  running  stream,  small  or  large, 
two  or  more  channels  be  presented,  it.  will  not 
divide  itself  distributive!)',  but  will  pour  its 
whole  mass  of  water  into  the  deepest  channel  :  it 
will  ever  seek  the  lowest  bottom.  We  must 
therefore  understand  the  passage  as  saying  that, 
from  four  ditleient  collections  of  rills,  which  had 
flowed  down  .  different  declivities  in  the  same 
neighb.auhood,  the  sources  were  formed  of  four 
rivers  which  in  their  progress  became  great  and 
celebrated.  To  controvert  this  reasoning  it  would 
not  be  suflicient  to  adduce  the  division  of  a  great 
river  into  branches  as  it  approaches  -the  sea,  and 
meets  an  extensive  swamp  or  flat  shore,  as  in 
the  deltas  of  the  Rhine  (forming,  with  many  in- 
ferior streams,  the  Leek  and  the  Waal),  the  Po, 
the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  many  others.  The 
soft  and  almost  horizontal  level  causes  the  wafei 
to  cease  flowing,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  vast  extent 
of  mud  or  sand  permits  branches  of  the  stream  to 
take  place  when  some  small  change  of  the  surface 
gives  occasion.  But  the  rivers  of  Paradise  must 
have  been  in  high  ground,  and  have  had  a  con- 
siderable fall.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  rocky 
obstacles  might,  exist,  connected  backwards  with 
a  mountainous  country,  presenting  their  heads 
against  the  stream,  ;uid  thus  separating  it,  as  islets 
are  formed  in  the  higher  course  of  the  Rhine. 
But  the  conditions  necessary  to  derive  four  great 
rivers  out  of  one,  in  this  way,  are  scarcely  con- 
ceivable as  occurring  in  one  place.  The  origin 
of  two  or  more  rivers  from  different  fountains  in 
the  same  locality  of  high  ground,  but  on  different 
levels,  and  then  pursuing  different  courses,  is  not 
an  unexampled  phenomenon.  The  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone  rise  but  about  eight  English  miles  from 
each  other;  and.  which  applies  to  the  case  directly 
before  us,  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  on  the  easrern  frontier  of  Armenia,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  followed  up,  are  o\\\y  fifteen  miles 
apart. 

Here,  then,  in  the  south  of  Armenia,  alter  the 
explication  we  have  given,  it  may  seem  the  most 
suitable  to  look  for  the  object  of  our  exploration, 
the  site  of  Paradise.  From  this  opinion  few, 
we  think,  will   dissent. 

But.  the  stringent  difficulty  is  to  find  any  two 
rivers  that  will  reasonably  answer  to  the  predi- 
cates of  the  Pishon  and  the  Gihou  ;  and  any 
countries  which  can  be  collocated  as  Havilah 
and  Cush.  The  latter  name,  indeed,  was  given 
by  the  Hebrews  and  other  Orientals  to  several  ex- 
tensive countries,  and  those  very  distant  both 
from  Armenia  and  from  each  other.  As  for  Ha- 
vilali,    we  have  ttie  name  again  in  the  account  of 
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the  Dispersion  of  the  Descendants  of  Noah  (ch 
x.  2i>),  but  whether  that  was  the  same  a«  thil 
Havilah,  and  in  what  part  of  Asia  it  was,  we 
despair  of  ascertaining.  Relaud  and  others,  the 
best  writers  upon  this  question,  have  felt  them- 
selves compelled  to  give  to  thes(snames  a  compre- 
hension which  destroys  all  preciseness.  So,  like- 
wise, the  meaning  of  the  two  names  of  natural 
products  can  be  little  more  than  matter  of  con- 
jecture ;  the  bedolach  and  the  stone  shoham*  The 
former  word  occurs  only  heie  and  in  Num.  xi.  7. 
The  Septuagint,  our  oldest  and  hest  authority 
with  regard  to  lerms  of  natural  history,  renders 
it,  in  our  passage,  by  anthrax,  meaning  probably 
the  ruby,  or  possibly  the  topaz ;  and  in  Numbers 
by  crystal/os,  which  the  Greeks  applied  no. 
merely  to  rock-crystal,  but  to  any  tin.  ly  trans- 
parent mineral.  Any  of  the  several  kinds  of 
odoriferous  gum,  which  many  ancient  and  mo- 
dern authorities  have  maintained,  is  not  likely; 
for  it  could  not  be  in  value  comparable  to  gold. 
The  pearl  is  possible,  but  not  quite  probable  ;  for 
it  is  an  animal  product,  and  the  connection  seems 
rather  to  confine  us  L.  minerals ;  and  pearls, 
though  translucent,  are  not  transparent  as  good 
crystal  is.  Would  not  the  diamond  be  an  ad- 
missible conjecture?  The  shoham  occurs  in  ten 
other  places,  chiefly  in  the  book  of  Kxodus,  and 
in  all  those  instances  our  version  says  onyx  ;  but 
the  Septuagint  varies,  taking  onyx,  sard  ins,  sar- 
donyx, beryl,  prase-stone,  sapphire,  and  smarag- 
dus,  which  is  a  green-tinctured  rock-crystal.  The 
preponderance  seem>  to  be  in  favour  <rf  onyx,  one 
of  the  many  varieties  of  handed  agate;  but  the 
idea  of  value  leads  its  to  think  that  the  emerald 
is  the  most  probable.  There  are  two  remarkable 
inventories  of  precious  stones  in  Exod.  xxxix.  10- 
13,  and  Ezek.  xxviii.  13  ;  which  may  be  profit- 
ably studied,  comparing  the  Septuagint  with  the 
Hebrew. 

A  nearer  approach  to  the  solution  of  our  pro- 
blem, we  cannot  hope  to  make. 

A  gentleman  to  whom  high  respect  is  due,  the 
late  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  proposes  to  sweep  away 
the  difficulties  by  denying  the  authenticity  of  the 
passage,  verses  11  to  14  (Comparative  Estimate 
of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geologies,  p.  418). 
We  think  the  reply  sufficient,  that  the  passage 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation  without 
violating  all  the  principles  off  just,  criticism. 

The  numerous  attempts  of  modern  German 
writers  to  lesolve  this  part  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Mosaic  Archaeology  into  what  they  call  a  Mythir 
Philosopheme  (an  allegory  made  up  of  tradition 
and  fancy),  would  require  a  large  space  to  detail 
and  examine  them.  They  are  full  of  arbitrary 
assumptions  and  inconsistencies;  their  tendency 
and  design  are  to  undermine  all  the  facts  of  su- 
pernatural revelation,  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
the  Mosaic  and  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  and 
consequently  of  the  Christian,  and  thus  event- 
ually to  supersede  all  religion  that  rests  upon  any 
other  ground  than  egotistical  reasonings  and  ro- 
mantic fancies.  They  form  a  great  part  of  a 
multifarious  scheme  of  infidelity  and  pantheism, 
which  requires  to  be  met  by  the  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  personal,  intelligent,  and  efficient 
God,  and  the  evidences  that  HE  has  bestowed 
upon  man  a  positive  manifestation  of  his  author 
rity  and  his  A)ve. 

A   learned   and   apparently    pious   writer,    "is 
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wpm  tkt  OLi  fuiammt  .kid.  ix-t;>.  the  only 
[»art  \<t  | niblisl i  si  ',  Dr.  M.  Baumgarten,  lias 
■roposol  to  el. in  ii .1'r  Mm)  perplexities  in  a  new 
\».in.      .\  unitiiiu     t lit-     unpossilo   it\     .('    lindmg 

riiv  ]  ilace,  in  tlif  [mis. nt  condition  of  the  earth, 
tli.it  will  unswei  to  ihe  description,  yet  believing 

thai  it  wa>  ic.ducd  .it  (lit-  time,  he  conceives  that 
it  pleased  the  Author  of  revelation  to  combine 
with  (he  historical  fact,  a  symliolical  and  pro- 
phetical intention.  We  sli.ill  conclude  this  article 
by  citing  a  |ias  age  from  that  wo.k  : — 

1  Anndst  .ill  this    litigation  of   contending  and 
contradictory    opinions,    it    lias    heeu   altog  ther 
overlooked,  that   we  ought   to    inqirie  Tor  what 
reason  this  remarkably  circumstantial  description 
wa^  given  ;   for  il  is  not  t lie  manner   ol    the  Nolv 
Scriptures  to   communicate    nnnnte    particulars 
for   the    gratification    of  useless  curiosity.     The 
word  of  God  never  loses  sight  of  its  chief  object  ; 
and  it  puts   all    its    minor    paits    into   connection 
wiih  that.     Ti:e  question  then  is.   What  connection 
does   t lie  description    of  Paradise   liold   with   the 
rest   of   the   history  1     That   the   mention    of   the 
river,  flowing   out    of  Eden,    li.H Ii   its    proper  and 
important  place  is  plain  from  tin-  pui  pose  ascribed 
to  it — the  watering  of  the  yardm,  the  iinpaitatioii 
oflile  and  leitilitv,  that    it   might    he  sntliciei itiy 
ad.ipted  for   the   abode    of  tiie   lirst   human    crea- 
tures.     But  what  now   must  he  the   design  of  the 
brandies  of  the  river,  which  aie  expies.-dv  pointed 
out  as  not  belonging  to  the  garden  (      It  evidently 
must  he  the  same  as  in  the  Ihst  case,  the  watering 
of  some    ground  ;    anil    that   ground    can    be    no 
Other    than    the    countries    through     which    those 
derived  streams  are  dechued  to  llow.      Here  then 
we  are  met  with  the  particulars  .stilted  concerning 
Havilah  and  the  other  geograph »cul  names.      '1  lie 
four  branches  go  out  into  the  country  of  gold,  of 
precious   stones,  and  of  aromatic*  ;  they  go  out 
into  the  countries  in  which  men  first  formed  com- 
munities and  founded  mighty  kingdoms,  the  lands 
of  Cush,   Assyria,  and    Babylon.      Thus  the  great 
river  which  comes  from  the  east,    and  has   its   rise 
in  Kden,  and   thence  immediately  waters  the  gar- 
den,  is  that  which  pours    its  waters  into  the  pim- 
cipal  countries  of  the  world,  as  the  streams  of  life 
to   the  nations.     The   number    also    of  both    the 
streams  and  the   countries  claims   consideration  ; 
it  \*  fonr.      BSht  (in  his  work  on  Symbols,  vol.  i. 
p.  IT),')- 171)  iias  shown  that  this  number  was  the 
symbolical    sign   of  proportion  and   oider;  and 
was  consequently   regarded   as   a  designation    of 
the  world,  considered    as    a   woik    of  order    and 
proportional    arrangement — the    proper    idea    of 
the   Greek   Kooyxoy.     At  a   later  period,    we   find 
the  Scripture  assigning  four  as   the   number   of 
the   great  monarchies  Of  the  world  (Dan.  vii.). 
The  description  must    therefore  be   understood  as 
directing  us   far  forward   into  the   future,   and  as 
giving  a  prophetic  intimation  of  jtsown  meaning. 
The  life  of  the  human   race   began   in  Paradise; 
but  from  thence  it  was  to  diffuse   itself   into   all 
other   regions,   and    bring    the    morningd)eam   of 
divine  light,  which   enlightened  man    in  the  gar- 
den, to  be  enjoyed   over  the   whole   earth.     And 
indeed  those  countries  are  the   most   immediately 
pointed  out,  which  held  ready  their  fulness  and 
power,  and  as  it  were  kept  in  their  view  the  com- 
ing of  their  Lord,   in  order   to  do    him   homage 
(Jtfatt.  n.  H).     But  now,  with  respect  to  the  geo- 
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jrrnphical  question,  if  should  not  he  forgotten  that, 

between    the    <  c mux  in  count    Iff    hisioiy  ai:d    oui 
times,    there    licsagic.it    revolution,    the    Delude 
It  cannot  be    Supposed  that    Mich  a  mighty  shock 
of   the  whole  fei  ;csh  ial    globe  could    dti  otlerw  isr 
than  great  1  v  disfigure"  the  eai  lbs  Surface.     It  might 
indeed  be  thought  that   this  consideration   would 
justify    an    entire    lei  inquisbment    of   attempts   to 
collate  t:,e  description    with    now  existing   locali- 
ties.     But,  on  the  other   hand,    it  should  be    con- 
sidered   that  the  Deluge   did    not    take  away    the 
identity  oftheeaith;   and  that  the  Special  names, 
,i-    1  'I  ii  at    and    Asstlr,    without    doubt    have    theii 
reference    to    the    earth's     subsequent     condition. 
The   two   names   Phrat   and    H'uhhki  I    appear  to 
determine  explicitly  the   trad  of  country  through 
which  tlo-y  llow  ;   and  consequently  we  may  be  led 
toconcei\e  oflhe    whole  nia'ter  thus  :   that  from 
the  region  Of  Airrrelua  .i  river  flowed,  and   then 
divided  itself  into  lour  branches,  of  wh'n  lithe  two 
eastern  Corresponded  to   the  ri  i  its  afteiuaius  de- 
nominated the  Euphrates   and  the  Tigiis,  and  the 
two  western  had  their  couise  thiough  Aiahia;   but 
that  countiy  (Arabia),  in  some  following  age,  was 
elevated    (by  volcanic    action)  above  the  oiiginal 
river-bed.       Prof,    Kilter    (of   the    University    of 
Berlin,  the  lather  of  what   may  be   called   anew 
science,    Camparatiec  Geography,  mid   which   he 
Iris    happily    combined     with     Kll.nogiaphy)   has 
remarked    that,  even    within   the    modem    period, 
the   Euphrates' "has  not  inconsiderably  changed  its 
couise.    (See  his  (icography  in  relation  to  future 
and  the  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  ii.  p.   121,  1st. 
ed.)     In  the  following  times  of  history,    we  have 
seen   how    the  river   of  mankind  from    the  moun- 
tains of  Aimenia  ponied  itself  into  the  plains  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  Kuphrates.     The  tribes  of  men 
went  forth  into  the  regions  of  the  sti earns  of  Para- 
dise, acquiied  power  and    gathered    riches.      But 
of  gold  they  made  gods,  decked  them  with  jewels, 
and    brought    incense    to   the   things   which   have 
noses  and  smell  not.    Their  power  rebelled  against 
God  and  his  people,  and   by  the  liveis   of  Baby- 
lon  the    children   of  Israel  sat   down    and   wept. 
Thus,  in  the  world's  history,   has  the  track  of  the 
four  branch  rivers   maintained    itself,  but,  by  the 
intrusion  of  sin,    the  glorious   future  of  the   pri- 
meval Paradise  has  been    changed  into  a  mourn- 
ful present."   Theolog.  Comment,  zum  A.  Testam. 
vol.  i.  p.  39). 

We  have  thought  it  but  fair  to  put  our  readers 
into  possession  of  this  interpretation,  piesenting 
the  passage  as,  though  literally  tine,  yet  having 
an  allegorical  and  prophetic  intention.  It  is  in- 
genious and  s' liking  ;  but  what  we  want  is  some 
solid  ground  of  evidence. — J.  P.  S 

PARAN  (flNS  ;  Sept.  Sapav),  a  name  which 
seems  to  be  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  whole  of 
the  deseit  region  extending  from  the  frontiers  of 
Jndah  to  the  borders  of  Sinai.  At  least,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  south  of  this  region,  hindering  Sinai 
(Num.  x.  12),  and  in  the  north  bordering  on 
Kadesh  (Num.  xiii.  26,  and  elsewhere),  it  seems 
easier  to  suppose  that  Patau  was  the  name  oi'  the 
whole  region  maiked  by  these  limits,  than  that 
there  were  two  opposite  districts  bearing  the  same 
name.  Under  this  view  the  difficulty  of  rightly 
appropriating  the  name  is  obviated,  seeing  that 
all  the  separate  allocations  which  different 
writers  have  sought  for  it  meet  in  the  somewhat 
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extensJve  district  which  we  suppose  it  to  nav* 
embraced.  The  name  is  still  preserved  in  that 
of  Wady  Feiran,  a  valley  of  the  lower  Sinai, 
through  winch  lay  the  road  which  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  *he  Israelites  in  their  march  to  the 
upper  region.  In  this  valley  there  are  ruins  of  a 
town,  and  indeed  of  more  than  one,  with  towers, 
aqueducts,  and  sepulchral  excavations;  and  here 
Ruppell  found  the  remains  of  a  church,  which  he 
assigns  to  the  fifth  century  {lieise  in  Nubien, 
p.  263;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  616).  This  was 
the  Pharau  or  Faran  which  had  a  Christian  po- 
pulation, and  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  so  early 
as  a.d.  400  (Oriens  Christ,  col.  733;  Reland, 
Palest,  pp.  219,  220.  228).  The  city  is  described, 
under  the  name  of  Feiran,  by  the  Arabian  his- 
torian Edrisi,  about  a.d.  1150,  and  by  Makriri 
about  ad.  1400.  The  description  of  the  latter 
is  copied  by  Burckhardt.  He  mentions  it  as 
having  been  a  city  of  the  Amalekites;  and  the 
history  of  ihe  Hebrew  pilgrimage  renders  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that,  the  Amalekites  were  ac- 
tually stationed  in  this  valley,  from  which  they 
came  forth  to  attack  the  Israelites,  when  encamped 
near  it  at  Rephedim  (Exod.  xvii.  S).  We  thus 
perceive  the  ground  on  which  Jerome  proceeded 
in  stating  that  the  desert  of  Paran  joined  on 
Horeb  (Onomast.  s.  v.  $apdi>,  Faran;  X<apr]0, 
Choreb).  Wady  Feiran  does  actually  join  upon 
Mount  Serbal  ;  and  hence  it  might  seem  that 
Jerome  regarded  this  as  the  Horeb. of  Scripture. 

PARCHMENT.    [Writing.] 

PARLOUR.    [House.] 

PARMENAS  (Uap/j.euds),  one  of  the  seven  first 
deacons  of  the  church  formed  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
vi.  5).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  ;  but  the 
Roman  martyrologies  allege  that  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  Trajan. 

PARTHIA  (JlapBia,  Ptol.,  UapOvala,  Strabo 
and  Arrian),  the  country  of  the  Parthians  (Tldp- 
dot),  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9,  as  being  with  their 
neighbours,  the  Medes  and  Elamites,  present  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  persons 
referred  to  were  Jews  from  'Parthia,  and  the  pas- 
sage is  a  strong  evidence  showing  how  widely 
spread  were  members  of  the  Hebrew  family  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era.  The  term  originally  re- 
ferred to  a  small  mountainous  district  lying  to 
the  north-east  of  Media.  Afterwards  it  came  to 
be  applied  to  the  great  Parthian  kingdom,  into 
which  this  province  expanded.  Parthia  Proper, 
or  Ancient  Parthia,  lying  between  Aria  and  Hyr- 
cania,  the  resilience  of  a  rude  and  poor  tribe,  and 
traversed  by  bare  mountains,  woods,  and  sandy 
steppes,  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Persian  mo- 
narchy, being  a  dependency  on  the  satrapy  of  Hyr- 
canla.  Its  inhabitants  were  of  Scythian  origin. 
They  formed  a  part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and 
were  found  in  that  of  the  last  Darius.  In  the 
breaking  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  the 
Parthians  took  sides  with  Eumenes,  and  became 
subject  to  Aii»ig<inus  and  the  Seleucidae  About 
256  years  lie  fore  Christ  Arsaces  rose  against  the 
Syro- Macedonian  power,  and  commenced  a  new 
dynasty  in  his  own  person,  designated  by  the  title 
of  Arsacidae.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  Parthian  empire,  which  extended  itself  in 
the  early  days  of  Christianity  over  all  the  pro- 
cures of  what  had  been  the  Persian  kingdom, 
hav  .ng  the  Euphrates  for  it»   western   boundary, 
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by  which  it  was  separated  trom  the  dominion*  at 
Rome.  It  was  divided  into  eighteen  provinces 
Now  at  peace,  now  in  bitter  hostilities  with  Rome, 
now  the  victor  and  now  the  vanquished,  tin 
Parthians  were  never  subjugated  by  the  Romans. 
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At  length  Artaxerxes  founded  a  new  dynasty. 
Representing  himself  as  a  descendant  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  kings,  and  calling  upon  the  Per- 
sians to  recover  their  independence,  he  raised  a 
large  army,  defeated  the  Parthians  in  a  great 
battle,  succeeded  to  all  the  dominions  of  the 
Parthian  kings,  and  founded  the  new  Persian 
empire,  to  the  rulers  of  which  is  commonly  given 
the  name  of  the'  Sassanidae.  The  government  of 
Parthia  was  monarchical ;  but  as  there  was  no 
settled  and  recognised  line  of  succession,  rival 
aspirants  were  constantly  presenting  themselves, 
which  weakened  the  country  with  internal  broils, 
especially  as  the  Romans  saw  it  to  be  their  inte- 
rest to  foster  dissensions  and  encourage  rivalries, 
and  led  eventually  to  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty 
in  the  case  of  the  successful  aspirant  Artaxerxes 
During  the  Syro- Macedonian  period  the  Parthian 
and  Jewish  history  kept  apart  in  separate  spheres, 
but  uiider  the  Romans  the  Parthians  defended 
the  party  of  Antigonus  against  Hyrcanus,  and 
even  took  and  plundered  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiv.  13  3;  De  Bell.  J  ltd.  i.  13).  The  geography 
of  Parthia  may  be  studied,  besides  the  ancient 
authorities,  in  Cellar.  Notit.  ii.  700 ;  Mannert,  v. 
102.-  J.  R.  B. 

PARTRIDGE  (Nip,  kra,  kora,  korki;  i 
Sam.  xxvi.  20  ;  Jer.  xvii.  11  ;  Sept.  Trep8i£ ;  Vulg. 
perdix,  Ecclus.  xi.  31).  Late  commentators  state 
that  there  are  four  species  of  the  tetrao  (grouse)  of 
Linnaeus  abundant  in  Palestine ;  the  francolin 
(T.  francolimis).  the  katta  (  7"!  alchata).  the  red- 
legged  or  Barbary  partridge  (  !£.  petrosus).  and 
the  Greek  partridge  (  T.  saxatilis).  In  this  now 
obsolete  classification  there  are  included  not  lesi 
than  three  genera,  according  to  the  more  correct 
systems  of  recent  writers,  and  not  one  strictly  a 
grouse  occurs  in  the  number,  though  the  real  T 
UrogaUus.  or  cock  of  the  woods,  is  reported  to  fre- 
quent Asia  Minor  in  winter,  and  in  that  case  s 
probably  no  stranger  in  Libanus.  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  genus  Pteroc/es,  of  which  the  P.  alchata 
is  the  katta,  ganga,  cata,  and  pin-tailed  grouse  o/ 
authors,  a  species  very  common  in  Palestine,  and 
innumerable  in  Arabia;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one, 
foi  the  sand-grouse  pi  Latham  (P.  arenariui) 
occurs  in  France,  "-pain,  Barbary,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Med i  terra  neap,  or  a 1] 
round' Palestine.      P.  Arabians,  and  pre  bablj   ** 
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Mttffes,  or  f.i>*  Arahi.in  and  singed  jangas,  occur 
equally  in  rtieiAjen  districts  of  the  south,  peopling 

■'sert  ailing  W'ith  the  ostrich.     All  ,iif  distill- 

.  nl  from  ofhei  genera  of  Tttraoni/dtt  by  their 
and  powerful  wings,  euabliug  them  to  reaclt 
water,  which  'hoy  delight  to  drink  in  abundance; 
anil  by  this  propensity  they  often  indicate  to  the 
thirsjj  caravan  in  what  direction  to  find  relief! 
The\  tVetl  more  on  insects.  larvae,  and  worms  tlian 
on  seeds,  and  none  of  tin1  Bpeciea  having  a  perfect 
hind  toe  that  reaches  nSe  ground,  they  run  fas!  : 
these  characteristics  are  of  sonic  importance  in 
tfetermiiling  whether  they  were  held  to  he  reaTly 
clean  birds,  arid  consequently  could  he  the  sefqv 
of  the  Israelites,  which  our  versions  have  rendered 
'quail'     (tH  ui.  ;  Uncj.kan  Biros]. 

The  Francolm  forms  a  second  genus,  whereof 
/■'.  vulgaris,  or  the  common  tree-partridge,  is  the 
Syrian  species  hest  known,  though  most  likely 
not  the  only  one  of  that  country.  It  is  larger  than 
the  ganga  ;  the  male  is  always  provided  with  one 
pair  of  spurs  (though  others  of  the  genus  have  two), 
and  has  the  tail  longer  than  tine  partriu. 
This  s|>C;;es  is  valued  for  the  table,  is  of  handsome 
pli.^  -.pe,  and  common  from  Spain  and  France, 
or  *-')'/)  sides -of  the   Mediterranean,  eastward   to 
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446.     ^Partridge  of  Syria.     Francolinus  Vulgaris.] 

The  partridge  is  a  third  genus,  reckoning  in 
Syria  the  two  species  hefore  named,  hoth  red- 
legged  and  furnished  with  orange  and  hlack  cres- 
cents on  the  sides;  but  the  other  markings  differ, 


447.     [The  Katta.     Pterocles  Alchata.] 

and  the  Barhary  species  is  smaller  than  the  Greek. 
They  are  inferior  in  delicacy  to  the  common  par- 


trJdge,  and  it    is  nrohajble   th.it  I'rnitj  rufa, 

the  Caspian  partridge,  hoth  re^eml  ling  tin-  & 
in  many  particulars,  are  no  strangers  ua  Syria. 

Tlie  expostulation  of  David  wit|l  Saul,  where 
he  says.  'The king  of  Israel  is  come  cut  to  seek  a 
Sea,  is  when  Otfe  doth  hunt  a  partridge  on  the 
mount,  lins,'  is  pet  fectly  natural  ;  for  the  ml-legged 
partridges  are  partial  to  upland  brushwood,  which 
is  not  an  ujiconunon  chaiactcr  of  the  hills  and 
mountains  of   Palestine  ;   and  the  koiia  sitting  on 

bereggtand  not  hatching  them  (.lciein.xvii.il), 

ue  take  to  allude  to  the  liability  of  tin  nest  being 
trodden  under  foot,  or  i  oh  bed  by  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, not withstanding  all  the  care  and  interesting 
manoeuvres  ot'  the  patent  birds  to  save  it  or  the 
brood;  for  this  gen, is  i-;  monogamous,  nestles  on 
the  ground,  and  hoth  male  and  female  sit  and 
anxiously  watch  over  the  safety  of  their  young. 
This  explanation  rendcis  it  unnecessaiy  to  advert 
to  exploded  notions  drawn  from  the  ancients. 
The  little  regard  paid  to  specific  and  generic 
identity  by  the  Rahhinu  al  and  Arahian  writers  is 
exposed  in  Bochart's  nininnnt.ami  is  manifested 
constantly  in  t lie  colloquial  tenninohyy  of  the 
East,  where  connate  languages  express  verydill'er- 
eut  objects  by  words  really  or  ap|>aiently  the  same, 
mp  kure,  is,  we  think,  deri\ed  from  the  voice 
of  a  hiid,  and  more  than  one  species  ot  bustard  is 
thereby  .indicated  in  various  tongue?;  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Al'iica  and  of  India;  among  which  Otis 
cory  and  Otis  Arabs  are  so  called  at  this  day, 
although  the  first  mentioned  resides  on  the  plains 
of  Western  India,  the.  second  in  Arahia.  We  take 
hoth  these,  however,  to  he  the  same  species.  'Cory1 
is  likewise  applied  in  Caffiaria  to  a  bustard,  which 
from  an  indigenous  word  has  l>een  converted 
by  the  Dutch  into  knoihaan.  Motw  ithstanding 
the  pretended  etymology  ot' the  word,  hy  which  it 
is  made  to  indicate  a  long  heak,  none  of  the  genus, 
not  even  Otis  IhiiJuum  a  laige  bird  of  Northern 
Africa),  has  it  long,  it  !>eing.  in  fact,  middle-sized 
in  all.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  type  of  the 
name  belongs  to  Otis,  and  it  might  be  maintained 
that  species  of  that  genus  were  known  to  the  He- 
brews, hy  their  name  X")p  kora  or  koria,  were  it 
not  tor  the  fact  that  birds  hearing  this  name  weie 
hunted  by  the  Hebrews,  which  could  not  well  have 
been  the  case  had  they  not  included  other  geneia  ; 
for  bustards,  being  without  a  hind  toe,  were  con- 
sidered unclean,  while  partridges,  having  it.  were 
clean.  The  ganga  or  katta,  being  provided  with 
a  small  incomplete  one,  may  have  offered  an  in- 
stance where  the  judgment  of  the  priesthood  must 
have  decided.  We  give  figures  of  both  Franco' 
limis  vith/aris  and  Pterocles  alcluita. —  C  H.  S. 

PARYA1M  (L^VIS  ;  Sept.  ^apovi^).  a  region 
producing  the  finest  gold  (2Chron.  iii.  6).  There 
is  very  strong  reason  to  conclude,  with  Bocharr, 
that  it  is  the  same  with  Ophir.  Castell.  however, 
identifies  it  with  Barbatia  on  the  Tigtis,  which  is 
named  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Naf.y'i.  32);  and  Gese- 
nius.  seeking  the  root  of  the  name  in  the  Sanskrit 
piirva,  k  before,1  i.  e.  l  eastern.'  concludes  it  to  b* 
a  general  term,  corresponding  to  our  Levant, 
meaning  east  country  ;  so  that  '  gold  of  Par y aim 
means  Eastern  gold. 

I.  PASHUR  (Tinff  2  ;  Sept.  <Pa«rovp,  <Pa(T- 
aovp),  son  of  Immer,  a  priest,  and  chief  overseer 
of  the  Temple,  who  smote  Jeremiah  and  put  him 
in  the  stocks  for  his  prophecies  of'  captivit)  and 
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ruin ;  on  which  the  prophet  wal  .ommissioned  to 
declare  that  lie  should  be  one  of  those  lo  go  into 
exile,  .lull  that  he  and  all  his  friends  should  die 
hi  Babylon,  arid  be  buried  there  (Jer.  xx.  1-6). 

2  PASHUR.  son  of  Melchiah,  a  high  officer 
of  king  Zedekiah,  and  one  of  those  at  whose  in- 
stance Jeremiah  was  cast  into  prison  (Jer.  xxi.  1  ; 
xxxv iii.  l-Gj.  A  descendant  of  his  is  mentioned 
among  tiie  new  colonists  of  Jerusalem  alter  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

PASSOVER  (f!D2  :  ndaxa  ;  pascha,  a  pass- 
ing over,  sparing,  or  protection).  The  Passover, 
like  the  sabbath  and  othrr  ins'itutions,  had  a 
two  fojd  re  fen- nee — historical  and  typical.  As  a 
commemorative  institution  it  was  designed  to 
preserve  amongst  the  Hebrews  a  grateful  sense  of 
their  redemption  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  of 
the  protection  granted  to  their  first-born  on  the 
night  when  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians 
were  destroyed  (Exod.  xii.  27);  as  a  typical 
institute  its  object  was  to  shadow  forth  the  great 
facts  and  consequences  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice 
(1  Cor.  v.  7).  That  the  ancient  Jews  understood 
this  institution  to  prefigure  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christ,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  fiom  the  Mishna,  where,  among  the 
five  things  said  to  be  contained  in  the  great  Hal- 
le I  (a  hymn  composed  of  several  psalms,  and 
sung  after  the  paschal  supper),  one  is,  the  suffer- 
ings of  Messiah,  for  which  they  refer  to  Ps.  cxvi. 
(Pesaehim,  f.  119). 

The  word  Passover  has  three  general  accept- 
ations in  Scripture.  1st.  It  denotes  the  yearly 
solemnity  celebrated  on  the  1 4th  day  of  Nisau  or 
Abib,  which  was  strictly  the  Passover  of  the 
Lamb,  for  on  that  day  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  roast  the  lamb  and  eat  it  in  1  heir  own 
houses;  2nd;  It  signifies  that  yearly  festivity, 
celebrated  on  the  15th  of  Nisan,  which  may  be 
called  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  (Dent.  :»vi.  2; 
Num.  xxviii.  16,  17);  3rd.  It  denotes  the  whole 
solemnity,  commencing  on  the  14th.  and  ending 
on  the  2lst  day  of  Nisau  (Luke  xxii.  1),  though, 
in  strictness  of  speech,  the  Passover  and  the 
niVDH  3l"l,  feast  of  unfermented  things,  are 
distinct  institutions.  The  Passover  was  to  be 
kept  on  the  eve  of  the  14th  of  the  first  month 
(Abib).  in  which,  although  unfermented  tilings 
were  enjoined  to  be  eaten  with  the  lamb,  yet  the 
fea>r  of  unleavened  bread  did  not  commence  until 
the  following  morning,  continuing  seven  days,  of 
which  the  first  and  last  only  were  sabbaths  (Lev 
xxiii.  5-8),  the  first  probably  in  commemoration 
of  the  commencement  of  their  march  out  of 
Egypt,  the  last  of  their  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea  [Festivals].  The  paschal  lamb,  in  the 
age  following  the  first  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over in  Egypt,  and  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Palestine,  could  only  be  killed  by 
the  priests  in  the  conn  of  the  temple  (Deut.  xvi. 
5-7;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  Kit  :  Lev.  xvii.  3-6), 
whence  the  owner  of  the  lamb  received  it  from 
the  priests  and  '  brought  it  to  his  house  in  Jem- 
taleni,  and  roasted  it,  and  ate  it  in  the  evening" 
(Maimonides.  (lorban  Pesach,  c  i.  §  6)  ;  and  if 
was  thus  that  Christ  kept  the  Passover,  eating  it 
in  a  chamber  within  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxii  7- 
11);  but  the  feast  of  unfermented  things  (F11VD, 
Exod.  xii.  15)  the  Jews  thought  themselves  bound 
to  keen  in  every  place  in  which  they  might  dwell, 
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if  they  could  not  visit  Jerusalem  ;  i  the  eating  o! 
it,'  says  Maimonides,  '  depended  not.  upon  the 
Passover,  t'ov  it  was  a  commandment  by  itself 
(Chome/z  Vemalzah,  §  6).  As,  however,  from 
the  evening  of  the  14th  to  the  21st  day  of  Abib 
or  Nisan  (April),  all  ferment  was  banished  from 
the  habitations  of  the  Hebrews,  both  institutions 
thus  received  a  common  name  (1  Cor.  v  5,  7,  8, 
13).*  Hence  the  11th  of  Abib  may  with  pro- 
priety, as  it  is  in  some  passages,  be  called  the 
first  day  of  unfermented  things,  since  (lie  ferment 
was  removed  on  the  14th  before  evening.-  Thus, 
while  Deut.  xvi.  8  mentions  only  six  days  of 
unfermented  bread,  Josepnus  once  ^assigns  eight 
(Antiq.  n.  15.  1),  and  in  other  places'  seven 
(Antiq  iii.  10.  5;  ix.  13.  3).  Comp.  Num. 
xxviii.  16-18;   Matt.  xxvi.  17. 

On  the  lOtli  of  the  month  Abib,  the  master  ol 
a  family  separated  a  ram  or  a  goat  of  a  year  eld, 
without  blemish  (Exod.  xii.  1-6;  1  Pet.  i.  19), 
which  was  slain  on  the  14th  day,  between  the  Uco 
evenings,  D'O'ty  }"Q,  before  the  altar  (Dent.  xvi. 
2,  5,   6).f     Originally   the  blood  was  sprinkled 

*  The  Rabbins  enumerate  four  degrees  of  pre- 
paration for  the  feast  of  unfermented  things.  (I.) 
Expnrgatio  fermenti,  the  cleansing  of  all  their 
household  utensils,  lest  any  taint  of  ferment  might 
be  attached  to  them,  which  process  of  purification 
was  effected  two  or  three  days  before  the  Passover. 
(2.)  Inquisitio  fermenti,  the  searching  alter  fer- 
ment or  leaven  throughout  all  their  houses,  even 
to  the  mouse-holes,  the  Mishna  expressly  enjoin- 
ing the  cellar  to  be  searched,  'i  his  search  was 
made  with  a  wax  candle  on  the  night  preceding 
the  Passover.  (3.)  Conflagratio  fermenti,  or 
burning  of  the  ferment,  which  took  place  about 
noon.  (4.)  Then  followed  the  last  apgree,  Exec-ratio 

fermenti,  J*On  71D2,  the  cursing  or  annulling  oi 

the  ferment  in  this  form  :  '  All  manner  of  fer- 
ment, or  whatsoever  fermented  thing  is  in  my 
possession,  whether  seen  of  me  or  not  seen,  cleansed 
of  me  or'  not  cleansed,  let  it  all  be  scattered, 
annulled,  and  accounted  as  the  dust  of  the  earth  ' 
(Vide  Cltometz  Vematzah,  ii.  2;  Buxtoif,  i<ynag. 
Jud.  p.  12;  Scaliger,  De  Emend.  Temp.;  Prole- 
gom  ;  Fagius,  in  Exod.  xii.). 

f  The  Jewish  day  had  twelve  hours  (John  'xi. 
9),  counting  from  sunrise,  about  six  of  the  clock 
of  our  time.  The  ninth  hour  for  three  in  the 
afternoon)  was  the  hour  of  prayer,  when  they 
went  into  the  temple,  at  the  daily  evening  sacri- 
fice (Acts  iii.  1).  This  was  the  ordinary  time 
for  tire  Passover,  as  appears  from  the  Babylonian 
Talmud.  '  The  daily  evening  sacrifice  was  killed 
at  the  eighth  hour  and  adialf,  and  it  was  offered 
up  at  the  ninth  hour  ami  a-half.  In  the  evening  <yi 
the  Passover  it  was  killed  at  the  seventh  hour  and 
a-half,  and  offered  at  the  eighth  hour  and  a-half 
(Pesaehim,  c.  5).  The  reason  of  this  obviously  is, 
because  the  priests  had  first  to  kill  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  then  to  slay  the  Passover  and  eat 
it;  and  also  to  rest  on  the  evening  prior  to  the 
sabbath.  Thus  in  the  evening  of  times  (Heb.  i. 
2;  1  Pet.  i.  19-20),  or  last  dayi,  about  the  same 
hour  of  the  day  when  the  paschal  lamb  was  of- 
fered in  the  temple,  did  Christ  die  on  Calvary, 
so  that  the  snl«tance  and  the  shadow  corresponded 
(Mark  xv.  25-33).  Calmet,  in  a  very  elaborate 
dissertation,  contends,  with  many  of  the  anc:e»l\ 
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in  1!u:  posts  of  the  tap  l,Kxoil.  xii.  7),  hut  aftor- 
»\a..u  the  priests  s  Tinkled  the  blood  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  altar  i  coinp.  Dent,  vi.  i> ;  1  Pot. 
I.  ■>  ;  tl«-h  \ui.  10;  i\.  13,  li).  The  vain  or 
kill  was.  roasted  in  an  oven  ^D^TD)  whole,  with 
two  spits  made  of  pomegranate  uood  thrust  through 
it,  the  one  len  ;tim  i-e.  the  other  tr.inss ersely 
^ing  the  1  'ii^itiulinHl  nne  near  the  foie-legs), 
thus  forming  a  cross  (Pcsachim.  c.  3).  This  mode 
ot'  roasting   is   expressed   in    Aial>ic    by    the   verb 

y_  -'>-*>,  i  to  crucify'  (J  aim's  Bib.  Antiq.  §    11:2). 

Thus  roastet)  uitli  (ire,  as  an  emblem  of  purifica- 
tion, it  was  served  up  with  a  bitter  salad  [Mk- 
uoium]  unpickled,  indicative  of  the  bitterness 
ol  tlieir  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  with  the  tlesh  of 
the  other  sacrifices  (J)eut.  xvi.  2-6)  What  of 
the  lies: i  remained  uneaten  was  to  be  consumed 
with  (he,  le-it  it  should  see  corruption  (comp. 
Exod.  xii.  10;  Ps.  xvi.  10;  Acts  ii.  27).  Not 
fewer  than  ten,  nor  more  than  twenty  persons, 
were  admitted  to  this  sacred  solemnity.  At  its 
first  observance  the  Hebrews  ate  the  Passover  with 
loins  girt  about,  sandals  on  their  feet,  slaves  in 
dseir  hands,  and  in  haste,  like  travellers  equipped 
and  prepared  lor  immediate  departure  (Exod.  xii. 
11);  but  subsequently  the  usual  mode  of  re- 
clining was  adopted,  in  token  of  rest  and  secu- 
rity (John  xiii.  23).  Several  of  these  rites  are 
■therefoie  omitted  by  Moses  in  repeating  the  laws 
of  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  5-8;  JNum.  ix.  2- 1 1  ; 
xxviii.  Id,  17;  Dent.  xvi.).  The  Rabbins  enu- 
merate the  following  particulars  as  peculiar  to  its 
original  observance: — I.  The  eating  of  it  in  their 
houses  dispersed  in  Egypt  ;  2.  The  taking  up  of 
the  paschal  land)  from  the  tenth  day;  3.  The 
charge  to  strike  the  blood  on  the  door-posts  ;  4. 
The  eating  of  it.  in  haste  (Bab. Talmud,  Pesachim, 
c.  9;  Maim.  Corban  Pesach.  c.  10,  §  15).  But 
the  command  not  to  break  a  bone  of  tire  offering 
was  always  observed  (John  xix.  36). 

Considering  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  and  that  the  country  was  not  celebrated 
for  its  wines,  though  it  bad  its  vineyards  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  47;  cv.  33;  Gen.  jd.  11).  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  water  was  the  general  drink  at  the 
original  institution,  though  some  of  the  more 
wealthy  might  have  wine.  In  this  case,  we  ap- 
prehend, it  would  l>e  such  as  Pharaoh  is  repre- 
sented as  drinking  (Gen.  xl.  LI),  which  is 
called  by  Herodotus  (ii.  37)  oivos  d/x-n-eAu'c?, 
and  winch,  in  Exod.  xxii.  29  ;  xxix.  40,  under 
the  names  of  ^Ql,  tears,  and  Yf%  xoine,  is  ap- 
pointed amongst  the  offerings.  As  wine,  then, 
afterwards  formed  juirt  of  their  oblations,  and 
was  consumed  in  their  sacred  feasts,  it  woidd 
thus  naturally  -become  introduced  into  that  of  the 
Passover.  The  wh.e  used  would  of  course  be 
unfermented,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was 
always  the  fresh  expressed  juice  or  'pure  blood 
of  the  grape1  (Deut  xxxii.  14);  for  the  Mishna 
states  that  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
boiled  wine.  'They  do  not  boil  the  wine  of  the 
heave-offering,  because  it  diminishes  it,'  and 
consequently  thickens  it,  thus  rendering  the 
mingling  of  water  with  it  when  drunk  necessary  ; 
but  it   is   immediately  added,   j  Rabbi  Yehudah 

that  our  Saviour  did  not  celebrate  the  Passover 
die  last  year  of  his  life,  or,  at  least,  that  the  Jews 
•elebtdted  it  on  Fiulay,  the  day  of  Christ  s  death. 
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jiermits  this,  because  it  improves  if  (Tcntomoth 

Pcrek,  c.  xi.).  Independent  of  this,  however,  we 
may  consider  it  certain,  that  on  the  special  occa- 
sion of  the  Passover,  when  all  fermented  things 
v,  ere  so  cautiously  banUl.ed,  this  practice  of  bod- 
ing the  wine  would  be  often  resorted  to  as  a  well- 
known  means  of  destroying  the  fermenting  prin- 
ciple, and  securing  the  purity  of  the  wine  [VV  ink]. 
Though  the  Rabbins  have  made  many  burden- 
some and  unauthorized  additions  to  the  simple 
laws  of  the  Bible,  their  writings  still  illustrate 
our  subject  to  a  very  great  extent,  and,  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  cldef  ceremonies  of  the 
Passover,  demonstrate  that,  our  Lord's  practice 
corresponded  with  theirs.'"  One  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  llilchoth  Choinctz  (whereby  are  typified 
the  four  blessings  expressed  in  Exod.  vi.  (>,  7)  is, 
that  'all  persons,  whether  men  or  women,  are 
bound  on  this  night  to  drink  four  cups  of  wine, 
and  this  number  is  not  to  be  diminished  *  (c  vii.). 
Besides  these  (our  cups,  wine  was  also  drunk 
during  the  sopj>er.  Such  a  quantity  of  wine  of 
the  modern  kind  (about  two  and  a  half  pints 
English),  exclusive  of  water,  drunk  by  each 
person  present,  would  have  transformed  this 
s  icred  festival  into  a  sad  scene  of  revelry  and 
drunkenness,  which,  considering  the  gtave  and 
temperate  habits  of  the  ancient  Jews,  is  a  sup 
position  we  are  riot  warranted  to  make.  Fer- 
mented wine  was  in  fact  excluded  by  a  general 
laio  [Lkaven].  which  appears  to  have  been  well 
understood.  This  is  evident  fiom  many  facts. 
The  Mishna  enumerates  three  species  of  drink, 
the  use  of  which  would  violate  the  Passover  : 
viz.  'die  attach  of  Babylon,  the  shekar  of  the 
Medes,  and  the  chometz  of  Idumaea '  (Pes.  c.  iii.). 
Maimonides  and  Bartenora,  in  their  comments, 
say  that  water  and  the  juices  of  fruits  were  al- 
lowed to  be  drunk  at  the  Passover  by  the  ancient 
Jews,  who  held  an  hypothesis  that  the  water  of 
fruits  did  not  ferment  !  The  former  says,  '  The 
juice  of  fruits  does  not  leaven,  but  putrefies:  and 
the  liquor  of  fruits  are  wine,  and  milk,  and 
honey,  and  oil-,  live,  and  the  juice  of  apples  and 
ponvegranates,  and  such  like.  But  if  any  water 
be  mixed  with  them  they  do  ferment  '  (Chometz 
Vematzah,  c.  v.  §  1).  Again  :  4  Paste  that  is 
kneaded  in  (he  liquor  of  fruits,  if  they  boil  it  in 
the  liquor  of  fruits,  or  fry  it  in  a  pan  in  oil,  it 
is  lawful,  for  the  liquor  of  fruits  ferments  not' 
(ibid.).  These  statements  serve  to  prove  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  ancient  Jews,  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law  extended  to  the  prohibition 
of  everything  known  to  be  fermented.  The  later 
Jews,  as  well  as  some  of  (he  earlier,  may  have 
held  erroneous  chemical  hypotheses  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  our  Lord,  in 
observing  the  law,  did  not.  err  in  its  application 
He  employed  the  r  fruit  of  the  vine,'  |Qjn  "HE), 
yevvr)/j.a  T7?s  duireAuv.  The  oral  law,  however, 
clearly  indicates  the  kind  of  wine  used  by  the 
Jews  on  this  occasion  :  '  Whosoever  has  not  got 
wine  transgresses  an  injunction  of  the  Rabbins, 

*  The  Jewish  writings  of  course  vary  much  in 
value,  according  as  they  approach  to,  or  receue 
from,  the  primitive  ages.  The  Mishnical  doctors 
must  be  distinguished  from  their  more  modem 
commentators,  the  Gemarists,  who,  like  anno* 
tators  in  general,  often  obscure  a  tubjecl,  as  weU 
as  sometimes  explain  one.  ■  ■<  »  *»&' 
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for  they  have  said  that  there  is  to  be  no  diminu- 
tion from  the  four  cups.  And,  if  necessary,  he 
must  sell  what  he  lias,  in  order  to  keep  the  in- 
junction of  the  wise  men.  He  is  not.  to  depend 
jpon  the  bread,  for  if  he  fulfil  the  command 
concerning'  one  cup,  he  has  not  fulfilled  that  con- 
cerning the  three.  Therefore  let  him  sell  what 
he  has,  and  furnish  the  expense,  until  he  pro- 
cure (D^plDV  IK  P\)wink  or  raisins1  (Arbah 
l\irim.  Or'ach  Chayim,  p.  483).  This  accords 
with  the  practice  of  the  modern  Jews.  'They  are 
forbidden  to  drink  any  liquor  made  from  grain' 
(clearly  because  such  drinks  are  always  fer- 
mented), '  or  that  has  passed  through  the  process 
of  fermentation.  Their  drink  is  either  pore  water, 
or  raisin-trine  prepared  by  themselves  1  (Allen's 
Modern  Judaism,  p.  394,  1830).  Hyam  Isaacs 
6ays,  '  Their  drink  during  the  time  of  the  feast 
is  either  fair  water  or  raisin-wine  prepared  by 
themselves,  but  no  kind  of  leaven  must  be  mixed' 
[Ceremonies,  8$c.  of  the  Jews',  p.  98).* 

The  Ceremonies  practised  at  the  eating  of  the 
Paschal  Supper,  as  described  in  the  Jewish  ritual 

nDD  bV  m^in  "lDD,  and  other  books,  will  illus- 
trate '  many  circumstances  alluded  to  by  the 
Evangelists  in  their  account  of  the  last  Passover 
kept  by  the  Saviour.  Since  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  the  Jews  can  sacrifice  no  paschal 
lamb,  and  only  observe  the  parts  of  the  feast  which 
relate  to  the  bread,  'herbs,  and  wine.  Assuming 
that  the  Mishna  pretty  correctly  details  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  Christ,  the 
following  summary  will  exhibit,  such  parts  of  the 
ceremonies  observed  by  the  ancient  Jews  as  ap- 
pear to  throw  light  upon  the  Gospel  narratives. 

*  Professor  Moses  Stuart  has  the  following  in- 
teresting remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Passover- 
wine:  '  Perhaps,  however,  the  usage  which  was 
carried  so  far  by  the  Jews,  arose  mainly  from 
strict  regard  to  the  suj  f.used  real  meaning  of  the 
command  in  Exod.  xii.  15;  xiii.  3,  7.  al.,  which 

is  not  expressed  by  bread  (TDn  DPI?),  but.  by 
declaring  that  they  should  not  eat  yiDH,  i.  e.  any- 
thing fermented.  Now  as  the  word  ?DK,  trans- 
lated eating,  is,  in  cases  without  number,  em- 
ployed to  include  a  partaking  of  all  refreshments 
at  a  meal,  that,  is,  of  the  drinks  as  well  as  the 
food,  the  Rabbins,  it  would  seem,  interpreted  tht 
command  just  cited  as  extending  to  the  wine,  as 
well  as  the  bread,  of  the  Passover.1  1  The  Rab- 
bins, therefore,  in  order  to  exclude  every  kind 
of  fermentation  from  the  Passover,  taught  the 
Jews  to  make  a  wine  from  raisins  or  dried  grapes 
expressly  for  tliat  occasion,  and  this  was  to  be 
drunk  before  it  had  time  to  ferment.1  '  When 
the  Jewish  custom  be,ran  of  excluding  fermented 
wine  from  the  Passover  feast  is  not  known.  That 
the  custom  is  very  ancient,  that,  it  is  even  now 
almost  universal,  and  that  it  has  been  so  for  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary.  I  take  to  be  facts  that,  cannot,  be  fairly 
controverted.1  '  I  cannot  doubt  that  VDI"!,  in  its 
widest  sense,  was  excluded  from  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over, when  the  Lord's  Supper  was  first  instituted; 
for  I  am  not  able  to  find  evidence  to  makerrte 
doubt  that  the  custom  among  the  Jews  of  ex- 
cluding fermented  wine  as  well  as  bread  is  older 
than  the  Christian  era'  (Dr.  Robinson's  Biblio- 
iheca  Sacra,  pp  507,  508,  New  York,  1843). 


After  the  Paschal  Supper  had  been  prepared, 
and  the  washings  or  purifications  usv\al  at  feasti 
performed,  the  master  of  the  family  (or  most 
eminent  guest)  proceeded  to  the  giving  of  thanks. 
Sitting  down  with  the  company,  he  took  a  cup- 
ful of  wine  in  his  right  hand,  with  which  he 
began  the  consecration,  saying,  '  Blessed  be  Thou, 
O  Lord  our  God,  the  King  of  the  universe,  who 
hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine"1  (|S3n  HQ).  H* 
then  drank  the  first  cup  of  wine,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  each  person  present.  This 
thanksgiving  was  called  j^M  rQ"0,  the  blessing 
of  the  wine  (Luke  xxii.  17).  He  then  blessed 
for  the  washing  of  hands,  and  washed.  A  table 
was  next  brought  in  furnished,  having  upon  it 
bitter  herbs,  unleavened  bread,  and  *  the  sauce 
called  JlDlin  charoseth  (or  rather  a  sort  of  wine 
or  fruitcake  composed  of  raisins,  dates,  figs,  &c, 
stamped  or  pressed  together,  a  species  of  HI  VO, 
so  as  to  resemble  clay,  the  Rabbins  deeming  it  a 
memorial  of  the  Jews  having  wrought  therein), 
also  the  body  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  flesh 
of  the  chagigah,  or  feast-  offering,  which  is  for  the 
14th  day  of  Nisan  (Deut.  xvi.  2).  Then  he  began 
to  bless  God  who  created  the  fruit  of  the  earth, 
taking  an.  herb  and  first  dipping  it  in  the  sauce 
or  paste,  eating  it,  with  all  who  lay  at  the  table 
around  him,  none  eating  less  than  the  size  of  an 
olive.  The  table  was  now  removed  from  before 
him  only  who  made  the  declaration  mjil  hag- 
qadah,  or  showing  forth  (1  Cor.  xi.  26)  of  their 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  as  commanded  iia 
Exod.  xii.  17;  xiii.  8.  Then  the  second  cup  of 
wine  was  filled,  and  the  son  or  other  young  per- 
son asked,  according  to  Exod.  xii.  26,  '  What 
mean  ye  by  this  service  V  He  who  presided 
would  then  respond,  according  to  a  prescribed 
form  or  liturgy,  *  How  different  is  this  night  from 
all  other  nights!  For  all  other  nights  we  wash 
but  once,  but  this  night  twice.  All  other  nights 
we  eat  leavened  bread,  or  unleavened,  but  these 
nights  unfermented  only.  All  other  nights  we 
eat  flesh,  roasted,  baked,  or  boiled,  but  this  night 
roasted  only.  All  other  nights  we  eat  of  any 
other  herbs,  but  this  night  only  bitter  herbs.  All 
other  nights  we  eat  either  sitting  or  lying,  but  this 
night  lying  only.1  Then  the  table  was  again 
placed  before  him,  and  he  said.  ■  This  Passover 
which  we  eat  is  in  respect  that  the  Lord  passed 
over  the  houses  of  our  fathers  in  Egypt.'  Then,  • 
holding  up  the  bitter  .herbs,  he  wduld  say,  '  These 
bitter  herbs  that  we  eat.  are  in  respect  that  the 
Egyptians  made  the  lives  of  our  fathers  bitter  in 
Egypt.'  Then,  holding  up  the  unleavened  bread 
in  his  hand,  he  saith,  '  This  unleavened  bread 
which  We  eat  is  in  respect  that  the  dough  of  our 
fathers  had  not  time  to  be  leavened,  when  the 
Lord  appeared  unto  them  and  redeemed  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  enemy  ;  and  they  baked 
unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough  which  they  brought 
out  of  Egypt1  (Exod.  xii.  39).  Then  he  said, 
'  Therefore  are  we  bound  to  confess,  to  praise,  to 
laud,  to  glorify,  to  honour,  to  extol,  to  magnify, 
and  to  ascribe  victory  to  Him  who  did  unto  our 
fathers  and  unto  us  all  these  signs,  and  who 
.brought  us  forth  from  servitude  to  freedom,  from 
sorrow  to  joy,  From  darkness  to  marvellous  light, 
and  we  say  before  Him,  Hallcluyah  !  &c'  Psalma 
cxiii.  and  cxiv.  were  then  repeated.  Then  they 
blessed  the  Lord  who  had  redeemed  them  and 
their  fathem  out  of  Egypt,  and  preserved  their 
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mnto  that  night,  to  e;i(  unb-avened  bread  and 
bitter  herbs.  The  second  cup  of  wine,  after  the 
usual  Me*sl»£,  was  then  drunk.  He  next  blessed 
for  the  \va-;li'n'_r  of  bands,  and  washed  a  second 
time  (John  xiii.  4,  .'),  12).  Then  lie  took  two 
rakes,  and  lie  •  brake'  one  of  them,  using  both 
hands,  and  pronouncing  the  consecration  in  these 
words,  '  Blessed  he  Thon,  O  Lord  our  God,  flie 
King  of  the  universe,  \vh  'uingest  fortli  food  (Hit 
of  flie  earth'    (Psalm   civ.  1  1).      This  was  called 

Dn?!"l  i"D"Q,  the  blessing  of  the  bread;  and  he 
who  pronounced  the  blessing  JJVOn,  the  breaker 
(Luke  xxii.  19).  He  then  distrihuted  a  piece  of 
the  bread  to  each  person  around  him,  blessing 
God  who  commanded  to  eat  unleavened  bread 
and  hitter  herbs,  and  saying,  '  This  is  the  bread 
of  affliction  which  our  fathers  did  eat  in  the  land 
of  Egypt.'  [This  form  of  speech  was  followed  by 
the  Saviour  (Luke  xxii.  19),  when  he  gave  to  the 
bread  a  new  reference,  saying,  '  This  is  my  body,' 
».  e.  a  sign  of  it.]  Then  all  ate,  such  of  them  as 
chose  dipping  their  portion  into  the  charoscth 
(John  xiii.  20).  The  master  next  blessed  God 
who  commanded  the  eating  of  the  sacrifice,  and 
he  ate  of  the  flesh  of  the  feast-offering  :  then  he 
blessed  God  who  commanded  the  eating  of  the 
Passover,  and  he  ate  of  the  body  of  the  paschal 
lamb.  After  this  the  company  sat  long  at  supper, 
each  person  eating  and  drinking  as  much  as  he 
required,  religious  discourse  being  generally  car- 
ried on  during  the  meal.  Afterwards  they  ate  of 
the  flesh  of  the  Passover,  if  otdy  a  piece  the  size 
of  an  olive,  but  tasted  no  other  food  afterwards,  so 
that  it  might  be  the  end  of  their  supper,  and  the 
taste  of  it  remain  in  the  mouth.  After  this,  he 
lifted  up  his  hands,  and  blessed  the  third  cup  of 
wine  in  the  usual  form,  and  the  wine  was  drunk, 
each  person,  in  these  ceremonies,  repeating  the 
words  of  the  master,  and  following  his  example 
in  eating  and  drinking.  This  cup  was  pro- 
perly the  cup  of  benediction,  T\'212,T\  DO  (Matt. 
xxvi.  27  ;  1  Cor.  x.  16),  with  which  the  Saviour 
commended  the  mysteries  of  his  blood  to  his 
disciples.  After  this  third  cup  was  drunk,  thanks- 
giving was  continued  for  the  food  of  which  they 
had  partaken,  for  the  deliverance  of  their  fathers 
from  Egyptian  servitude,  for  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision, and  for  the  law  given  to  Moses.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  the  Saviour  selecting  this  cup  as 
the  sign  of  'the  new  covenant  In  his  blood* 
(Luke  xxii.  20).  A  fourth  cup  was  then  filled, 
the  praise  of  the  song  pronounced,  which  is,  i  All 
thy  works  praise  thee,  O  Lord,  &c.'  (Psalm 
cxlv.  10),  and  the  usual  blessing  on  the  wine. 
After  the  fourth  cup  the  Jews  tasted  nothing  that 

light,'  save  water,  unless  they  chose  to  fill  a  fifth 
cup,  for  Wdich  they  must  say  the  Great  Ilallel 

^Psalm  cxxxvi.),  '  Confess  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he 
is  good,  for  his  mercy  endure th  for  ever;'  and 
other  hymns.  Jio  fourth  cup  seems  to  have  been 
drunk  by  our  Lord  or  his  disciples,  though  hymns 
were  simg  at  the  close  of  the  repast  (Matt.  xxvi. 
30  ;  Mark  xiv.  26).— F.  R.  L. 

PASTURAGE.  In  the  first  period  of  their 
nistory  the  Hebiewsled  an  unsettled  pastoral  life, 
*ach  as  we  still  rind  among  many  Oriental  tribes. 
One  great  object  of  the  Mosaical  polity  was  to 
turn  them  from  this  condition  into  that  of  fixed 
cultivator*  of  the  soil.     Pasturage  was,  however. 


only  discouraged  as  a  condition  f  life  unfriendly 
to  settled  habits  and  institutions,  and  not  as  a 
pursuit  connected  with  agriculture.  Hence,  al- 
though in  later  times  the  principal  attention  of 
the  Hebrews  was  given  to  agriculture,  the  tending 
of  sheep  and  cattle  was  not  at  any  time  neglected. 
The  shepherds  who  move  about  with  their  flocks 
from  one  pasture-ground  to  another,  according  to 
the  demands  of  the  season,  the  state  of  the  herbage, 
and  the  supply  of  water,  are  called  homudes — that 
is,  not  merely  shepherds,  but  icaudcriny  shep- 
herds.  They  feed  their  flocks  tin  the  'commons,' 
or  the  deserts  and  wildernesses,  which  no  settled 
or  cultivating  people  have  appropriated.  At 
first,  no  pastoral  tribe  can  have  any  paiticular 
property  in  such  Trfe***  0i  ground  in  piefeienee  to 
another  tribe;  Out,  in  the  end,  a  paiticular  tract 
becomes  appropriated  to  some  one  tribe,  or  section 
of  a  tribe,  either  from  long  occupation,  or  from 
digging  wells  therein.  According  to  toe  ideas  of 
the  Kast,  the  digging  of  a  well  is  so  meritorious 
an  act,  that  he  who  performs  it  acquires  a  pioperty 
in  the  waste-lands  around.  In  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs,  Palestine  was  but  thinly  peopled  by 
the  Canaauites,  and  offered  many  such  tracts  of 
unappropriated  grounds  fit  for  pasturage.  In 
these  they  fed  their  flocks,  without  establishing 
any  exclusive  claims  to  the  soil,  until  they  pro- 
ceeded to  dig  wells,  which,  being  considered  as  an 
act  of  appropriation,  was  opposed  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  (Gen.  xxi.  25,  26).  After  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  those  Israelites  who  possessed 
large  flocks  and  herds  sent  them  out,  under  the 
care  of  shepherds,  into  the  '  wildernesses,'  or  com- 
mons, of  the  east  and  south,  where  there  are  rich 
and  juicy  pasturages  dining  the  moist  seasons  of 
the  vear  (1  Sam.  xvii.  28;  xxv.  4-15;  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  29-31;  Isa.  lxv.  10;  Jer.  1.  39).  The 
nomads  occupy,  successively,  the  same  stations 
in  the  deserts  every  year.  In  summer,  when  the 
plains  are  parched  with  drought,  and  every  green 
herb  is  dried  up,  they  proceed  noi  towards,  or  into 
the  mountains,  or  to  the  banks  of  rivers;  and  ir. 
winter  and  spring,  when  the  rains  have  re-clothed 
the  plains  with  verdure,  and  filled  the  water- 
courses, they  return.  When  these  pastors  remove, 
they  strike  their  tents,  pack  them  up,  and  convey 
them  on  camels  to  the  next  station.  Neaijly  all 
the  pastoral  usages  were  the  same,  ancient. y,  as 
now.  The  sheep  were  constantly  kept  in  the 
open  air,  and  guarded  by  hired  servants,  and  by 
the  sous  and  daughters  of  the  owners.  Even  the 
daughters  of  emirs,  or  chiefs,  did  not  disdain  to 
tend  the  sheep  (Gen.  xxiv.  17-20  ;  xxix.  9  ;  Exod. 
ii.  16).  The  principal  shepherd  was  responsible 
for  the  sheep  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  if  any  were 
losl  he  had  to  make  them  good,  except  in  certain 
cases  (Gen.  xxxi.  39;  Exod.  xxii.  12;  Amos  iii. 
12.)  Their  services  were  often  paid  by  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  young  of  the  flock  (Gen.  xxx. 
30).  On  the  more  dangerous  stations,  towers 
were  erected,  from  which  the  approach  of  enemies 
might  be  discovered.  These  were  called  the 
Towers  of  the  Flock  (Gen.  xxv.  21  ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  10;  Micah  iv.  8.) 

PATARA  (Tldrapa),  a  port  of  Lycia  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to  Jerusalem, 
changed  his  ship  for  one  bound  to  Phoenicia  (Acti 
xxi.  1,  2).  Patara  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Xanthus,  and  had  a  famous  temple  and  oraele  d 
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PATMOS. 


Apollo  (Sfraho,  xiv.  665 •  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  v.  28 ; 
Mela.  i.  [p;   Herod,  i.  182). 

PATHROS,  a  name  given  to  Egypt,  particu- 
larly Upper  Egypt,  by  the  prophet  Kzekiel  (ch. 
nxix    11:  xxx.  II)  [Egypt]. 

PATMOS  (rTar/ios),  a  rocky  and  bare  island 
of  tlie  yEgean  Sea,  about  fifteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Spurades 
^Pliu  Hist.  \at.  iv.  23  ;  Strabo,  x.  4' Oj.  On 
account  of  its  stern  and  desolate  character,  the 
island  was  used,  umler  the  Roman  empire,  as  a 
place  lit  banishment,  which  accounts  for  the  exile 
of  John  thither  '  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus'  (Rev. 
i.  0)  [John].  He  was  here  favoured  with  those 
visions  which  are  contained  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  to  which  the  piuce  owes  its  Scriptural  in- 
terest. The  external  aspect  oi  the  island,  as 
viewed   from  the  sea,  and  ttie  associations  con- 


nected with  it,  are  neatly  indicated  by  the  Scot* 
tish  Deputation  (Xarratiiw,  p.  3i6) : — '  We  saw 
the  peaks  of  its  two  prominent  hills,  but  oui 
course  did  not  lie  very  near  it.  Still  it  was  in* 
tensely  interesting  lo  get  even  a  glance  of  that 
memorable  spot  where  the  beloved  disciple  saw 
the  visions  of  God;  the  spot,  too,  where  the 
Saviour  was  seen,  and  his  voicp  heard,  for  the 
last  time  till  he  comes  again.  Jotm  s  eye  often 
rested  on  the  mountains  and  the  islands  among 
which  we  were  passing,  and  on  the  shores  anil 
waves  of  this  great  sea;  and  often,  alter  tiie  vision 
was  passed,  these  natural  featuies  of  Ids  place  of 
exile  would  refresh  his  spirit,  recalling  to  his 
min  I  how  4  he  stood  on  the  sand  of,  the  sea'  (Ret 
xiii.  1),  and  how  he  had  seen  that  'every  island 
fled  away,  and  the  mountains  were  not  found ' 
(Rev.  xv i.  29). 


448.    [Patmos.] 

On  approaching  the  island   the  coast  is  found  the  supply  of  their  own  vessels  and  others  whicb 

to  be  high,  and  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  capes,  often  put  in  at  the  great  harbour  for  provisions, 

which    form   so  many   ports,  some  of  which   aie  The  island  now   bears  the  names  of  Fatino  and 

excellent.      The  only  one   in  use  is,  however,  a  Palmosa,  and  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  4000 

deep  bay,  sheltered   by  high  mountains  on  every  or  5<0tl,  many  of  whom  are  emigrants   from  the 

side  but  one,  where  it  is  protected  by  a  projecting  neighbouring    continent.      About    half    way    on 

cape.      The  town  attached  to  this  port  is  situated  which,  whereon    the   town    is   built,    is    shown   a 

upon  a  high  rocky  mountain,  rising  immediately  natural    grotto    in    the    rock-   where   St.   John   is 

from    the    sea;    and    this,   with   the   Scala  below  supposed  to   have  seen    his   visions,  and   to   hav* 

upon    the   shore,   consisting    of  some  shops    and  written   the   Revelation.      In  and  around   it   is  a 

houses,  forms  the  only  inhabited  site  of  the  island,  small  church,  connected  with  which   is   a   school 

The  best  and  most  recent  account  of  this  island  is  or  college,  where  the  ancient  Greek    literature  is 

that   of  Schuliert  in  his  Reise  wtch  Mort/oiland,  said    to    ne    well    taught    and    understood.      On 

iii.  421-412.  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  consequently  in  the 

Patmos   is  deficient   of  trees,   but   abounds   in  middle  of  the  town,  is   a  monastery,  which,   from 

flowering  plants  and  shrubs.     Walnuts  and  other  its    situation,    has    a    very   majestic    appearance. 

fruit   trees  are   grown    in    the  orchards;    and   the  It  was   built  by  Alexius   Comnenus,   and    in   the 

wine  of    Patmos    is    the  strongest    and    be»t.   tla-  library    are    a    great    many    printed    hooks    and 

Toured    of    any    in    *he  Greek    islands.       Maize  manuscript.     The    latter    have    been    examined 

and    barley  are  cultivated,  but  not  in  a  quantity  and  described    by  Dr.  Clarke  and  Professor  Car- 

•ulicient  for  the  use  cf  the  inhabitants,  and  lor  lirle.     See  also  Turner,  Journal  of  a  Tour,  i«L 
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98-101.  and  Schubert,  licisc  MM  Mcrgoiland,  iii. 
424-434 

PA  Y  R  M  E  N  T.     [Gadbatha.] 

PAVILION.      Tent.] 

PAUL  (UuvK  ,-\  originally  Saul  &*i^ 
2avAos  asked  for^,  was  ft  native  of  Tarsus,  a  city 
»f  Cilicift  (Acts  x x i i .  3,  etc.),  and  was  of  Jewish 
descent,  of  ilie  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Phil.  iii.  5). 
From  liis  lather  he  inherited  the  rights  of  Roman 
fit izenship,  which  had  pr  d>ably  been  earned  by 
mine  of  his  ancestry  through  services  rendered  to 
the  Roman  state  (Lanher,  Works,  i.  228.  ed. 
1788,  8vo ;  Grot  ins,  ad  Act.  xxii.  28).  The  sup- 
position that  he  enjoyed  them  in  virtue  of  Ipeillg  a 
native  of  Tarsus  is  not  well  founded  ;  for  though 
that  city  had  been  created  by  Augustus  an  tirbs 
libera  (Dion.  Chrysost.  ii.  3ti,  ed.  Reiske ;  Plin. 
Hist,  Nat.  v.  27),  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
all  its  natives  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Roman 
citizenship ;  and  besides,  from  Acts  xxi.  39,  com- 
pared with  xxii.  21,  '11,  it  may  be  inferred  that, 
as  the  chief  captain  knew  Paul  to  be  a  native  of 
Tarsus  and  yet  was  not  aware  of  his  Roman 
citizenship,  the  latter  of  these  was  not  necessarily 
associated  with  the  lormer.  From  his  receiving 
the  name  Saul  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was 
the  first  born  son  of  his  parents,  and  that  they  had 
long  desired  and  often  asked  for  such  a  favour 
from  Gr-1 ;  that  he  \*"»s  not.  their  only  child,  how- 
ever, appears  from  toe  mention  made  (Arts  xxiii. 
16)  of  his  'sister's  son.'  Whether  Andronicus^ 
Junia,  and  Herodion,  whom  he  terms,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  7,  11).  avyyei/tis  ixov, 
were  of  the  number  of  his  blood  relations,  or  only 
l>elonged  to  the  same  tribe  with  him,  is  a  question 
on  which  learned  men  have  taken  different  sides 
(eomp.  Lardner,  Works,  vi.  235;  Estius,  Comm. 
in  loc). 

At  that  time  Tarsus  was  the  rival  of  Athens  and 
Alexandria  as  a  place  of  learning  and  philoso- 
phical research  (Strafio.  xiv.  5  ,  ;  hut  to  what 
extent  the  future  '  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  '  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  its  schools  we  have  no  means  of 
accurately  determining.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  show  fiom  his  writings  that  he  was  familiar 
with  Greek  literature,  and  Dr.  Bentley  has  not  he- 
sitated to  affirm  that  *as  Moses  was  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  so  it  is  manifest 
from  this  chapter  alone  (Acts  xxvii.),  if  nothing 
else  had  been  now  extant,  that  St.  Paul  was  a  great 
master  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  '  (Boyle 
Lectures.  Serm.  iii.  sub.  init.).  An  authority  like 
that  of  Hentley  in  a  question  of  Greek  literature 
is  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside  ;  yet  on  refening  to  the 
evidence  which  has  been  furnished  both  by  himself 
and  others  in  support  of  the  opinion  to  which  he 
has  lent  his  sanction,  it  will  not  be  found,  we 
mink,  such  as  to  justify  the  strong  and  decided 
language  he  has  employed,  This  evidence  consists, 
(1)  of  a  few  supposed  references,  in  the  discourse 
alluded  to  by  l)r.  Bentley.  to  certain  dogmas  of 
the  Greek  philosophers ;  but  even  supposing  the 
A]x>stle  to  have  had  these  in  his  eye.  it  will  not 
follow  that  he  must  have  studied  the  writings  in 
which  these  dogmas  were  unfolded  and  defended, 
because  he  might  have  learned  enough  of  them  to 
guide  him  to  such  references,  as  by  the  supposition 
he  makes  in  that  discourse,  from  those  controver- 
sial encounters  with  'the  philosophers  of  the  Epi- 
cureans and  of  the  Stoics,'  which  we  are  told  he 
▼ol.  ii.  32 


had  in  the  market-place  of  Athens,  previous  '-0  tn* 
delivering  of  his  oration  on  thd  Aieopagu*  |  (2)  of 
three  quotations  made  by  him  from  Gieek  poets', 
one  from  the  Phaenomena  (ver.  5)  of  his  country- 
man Aratus  (Acts  xvii.  28  ,  one  from  a  lost  play 
of  Meuander  (1  Cor.  xv.  33),  and  one  from  Epi- 
meuides  (Tit.  i.  12),  all  of  which,  however,  bear 
the  general  character  of  gnomes  or  proveibs,  and 
might  consequently  find  their  way  to  the  Apostle 
merely  as  part  of  the  current  coin  of  popular  con- 
versation, without,  his  having  once  visited  the 
treasury  whence  they  were  originally  drawn;  and 
(3)  of  certain  similarities  of  idea  and  expression 
between  some  passages  of  the  Apostle  and  some 
that  are  found  in  classic  authors  (Home's  Intro- 
duction, iv.  313);  but  none  of  which  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  necessitate  the  conclusion  that 
the  coincidence  is  more  than  purely  accidental. 
It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  having  spent  his  early  years  in  such 
a  city  as  Tarsus  could  not  hut .exert  a  very  power- 
ful influence  on  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  Paul, 
in  the  way  of  sharpening  his  faculties,  refilling  his 
tastes,  and  enlarging  the  circle  of  his  sympathies 
and  affections.  '  If,  even  to  the  meanest  citizen, 
as  Eichhorn  remarks,  '  such  a  circumstance  af- 
fords— unless  he  be  by  nature  utterly  unobservant 
—  much  information  which  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  obtained,  and  in  consequence  of  this  a 
certain  activity  of  mind,  how  much  greater  may 
not  its  effect  be  supposed  to  have  been  on  a  great 
mind  like  that  of  Paul.  To  his  birth  and  early 
residence  in  Tarsus  may  be  traced  the  urbanity 
which  the  Apostle  at  no  time  laid  aside,  and  of 
which  he  was  frequently  a  perfect  model,  many 
insinuating  turns  which  he  gives  to  his  epistles, 
and  a  more  skilful  use  of  the  Greek  tongue  than 
a  Jew  born  and  educated  in  Palestine  could  well 
have  attained  '  (Einleit.  vis  N.  T.  iii.  5). 

But  whatever  uncertainty  may  hang  over  the 
early  studies  of  the  Apcstle  in  the  department  of 
Greek  learning,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  being 
the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  and  destined,  in  all  proba- 
bility, from  his  infancy  to  the  pursuits  of  a  doctor 
of  Jewish  law,  he  would  be  carefully  instructed 
from  his  earliest  years  in  the  elements  of  Rabbi- 
nical lore.  It  is  probable  also  that  at  this  time 
he  acquired  his  skill  in  that  handicraft  trade  by 
which  in  later  years  he  frequently  supported  him- 
self (Acts  xvii.  3:  1  Cor.  iv.  12,  &c.)  ;  for  it  was 
a  maxim  among  the  Jews,  that  '  he  who  doe?  not 
teach  his  son  a  trade,  teaches  him  to  steal.'  This 
trade  is  described  by  Luke  as  that  of  a  (TKt)vairoi6s, 
a  word  regarding  the  meaning  of  which  there  has 
been  no  small  diiference  of  opinion.  Luther 
makes  it  'carpet-maker;'  Morns  (in  Act.  xviii. 
3)  and  others,  'maker  of  mats  or  mattresses;' 
Michaelis  (Einl.  ins  N.  T.  §  216)  and  Hae  lein 
(Einl.  i?is  A'.  T.  iii.  301),  f  tool-maker;'  Chrysos- 
tom  and  others,  '  worker  in  leather  '  <  =  ctkvto- 
t6/j.os)',  Hug  (Introd.  p.  505,  Fosdick's  Trans.) 
and  Eichhorn  (Einl.  ins  N.  T.  iii.  8),  L  maker  of 
tent-cloth  ;'  but  most  critics  agree  with  our  trans- 
lators in  rendering  it  '  tent-maker '  (comp.  Kui- 
noel,  Dindoif,  liosenmiiller,  Olshausen,  in  loc.\ 
Winer,  Realworterb.  Art.  'Paulus;'  Scbleusner., 
in  voc). 

At  the  proper  age  (supposed  to  be  after  he  was 
fourteen  years  old),  the  Apostle  proceeded  ui. 
Jerusalem,  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  learning 
of  the  Jews.     Here  he   became  a  student  under 
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Gamaliel,  a  disiinguished  teacher  of  the  law,  and 
who  ii  supposed  to  be  the  person  of  that,  name  who 
is  celebrated  in  the  writings  of  the  Talmudists  as 
pne  of  the  seven  teachers  to  whom  the  title  '  Rab- 
ban  '  was  given  (Lightf  iot,  Horce  Hebr.  in  Act. 
v.  34  ;  Ne.mder.  Apestol.  Zeitalter.  u.  s.  w.  s.  62  ; 
Otho,  Lex.  Rabbinico- Phil.s.v .  'Rabbi').  Besides 
acquainta  ce  with  tlie  Jewish  law,  and  a  sincere 
conviction  of  the  supreme  excellence  of  Judaism, 
Gamaliel  appears  to  have  possessed  a  singularly 
calm  and  judicious  mind,  and  to  have  exercised 
a  freedom  of  thought  as  well  as  pursued  a  range 
of  study  very  unlike  what,  was  common  among 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged  (Acts  v.  34 — 39 ; 
comp.  Neander,  loc.  cit.X  How  much  the  in- 
structions and  the  example  of  such  a  teacher  may 
have  influenced  the  mind  of  Paul  in  a  direction 
favourable  to  the  course  lie  was  subsequently 
called  to  pursue,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  imagine, 
though  from  the  absence  of  all  testimony  on  the 
subject  it  is  not  competent  for  us  to  affirm. 

We  now  approach  the  period  in  Paul's  history 
when  he  becomes  a  prominent,  figure  on  the  page 
of  the  sacred  historian,  and  when,  consequently, 
the  facts  of  his  life  can  be  more  confidently  nar- 
rated. The  points  about  which  differences  of 
opinion  chiefly  exist  relate  to  the  chronology  of 
t lie  events  recorded  concerning  him.  On  such 
•questions  our  limited  space  forbids  us  to  enter,  and 
therefore,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  general  re- 
ference to  tire  article  Acts  of  the  Aposti.es,  in 
this  work,  where  the  reader  will  find  the  dates 
assigned  to  each  event  of  prominent  importance  in 
the  Apostle's  life,  by  Ussher,  Pearson.  Michael  is, 
Hug,  Haenlein.  Greswell,  and  Anger,  respec- 
tively, we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  briefly  the 
Apostle's  history,  without  any  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  year  either  of  his  own  life  or  of  the 
Christian  era  when  each  event  occurred. 

He  is  introduced  to  our  notice  by  the  sacred 
historian  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  in  which  transaction  he 
was,  if  not  an  assistant,  something  more  than  a 
mere  spectator.  He  is  described  as  at  this  time 
'a  young  man'  (veavtas) ;  but  this  term  was 
employed  with  so  much  latitude  by  the  Greeks, 
that  it  is  impossible  from  the  mere  use  of  it,  to 
determine  whether  the  party  to  whom  it  was  ap- 
plied, was  under  thirty,  or  between  that  and  forty. 
The  probability  is,  that  Paid  must  have  reached 
the  age  of  thirty  at  least;  for,  otherwise,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  have  shared  the  counsels  of 
the  chief  priests,  or  been  intrusted  by  them  with 
the  entire  responsibility  of  executing  their  designs 
against  the  followers  of  Jesus,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  (Acts  xxvi.  10,  12).  For  such  a  task 
he  showed  a  painful  aptitude,  and  discharged  it 
with  a  zeal  which  spared  neither  age  nor  sex 
(Acts  viii.  1-3:  xxvi.  10,  11).  But  whilst  thus, 
in  his  ignorance  and  unbelief,  he  was  seeking  to 
fee  '  injurious '  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  the  great 
Author  of  Christianity  was  about  to  make  him  a 
distinguished  trophy  of  its  power,  and  one  of  the 
most  devoted  ami  successful  of  its  advocates. 
Whilst  journeying  to  Damascus,  with  a  commis- 
sion from  the  high  priest,  to  arrest  and  bring  back 
j.s  prisoners  to  Jerusalem  the  Christians  who  had 
escaped  thither  from  the  fury  of  their  persecutors, 
and  when  he  had  almost  completed  his  journey, 
he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  miraculous  vision 
of  Christ,  who  addressing  him  from  heaven,  de~ 
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manded   the  reason  of  his   furious  zeal,  in    tnt 

remarkable  words,  ■  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecute** 
thou  me?'  Struck  to  the  ground  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  overwhelming  splendour  of  the  vision, 
and  able  only  to  ask  by  whom  it  was  he  was  thus 
addressed,  he  received  for  answer,  '  I  am  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  whom  thou  peisecutest ;  but  arise,  and 
go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be  told  thee  what  to 
do.'  This  command  the  confounded  and  now 
humble  zealot  immediately  rose  to  obey,  but  u» 
the  brilliancy  of  the  light  which  had  shone 
around  him  had  dazzled  him,  to  blindness,  he  had 
to  be  led  into  the  city  by  his  attendants.  Here 
he  remained  for  three  days  and  nights  in  a  state 
of  deep  mental  conflict  and  dejection,  tasting 
neither  meat  nor  drink,  until  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Ananias  appeared  at  the  command  of 
Christ  to  relieve  his  distress,  and  to  admit  him 
info  the  Christian  fraternity  by  baptizing  him 
into  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Acts  ix.  1-18). 

Respecting  the  character  of  this  transaction 
different  opinions  have  been  entertained;  some 
regarding  the  whole  narrative  as  a  mere  myth  ; 
others  maintaining  that  the  events  may  l>e  ex- 
plained on  natural  principles  (such  as  a  severe 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  by  which  Saul 
was  blinded  and  terrified,  and  which  he,  '  accord- 
ing to  the  faith  of  the  ancients,  viewed  as  an 
omen  whereby  he  was  warned  to  desist  from  tne 
persecuting  design  with  which  he  had  com- 
menced his  journey  to  Damascus '  (Eichhorn, 
Einleit.  iii.  12);  whilst  others  regard  the  whole 
as  having  been  a  mere  vision  which  passed  before 
'  the  inner  consciousness  '  of  Saul.  Such  sup- 
positions, however,  are  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
with  the  references  to  this  period  of  his  life  by 
the  Apostle  himself  in  his  Epistles  (comp.  1  Cor. 
xv.  8;  ix.  1;  Gal.  i.  1;  Neander,  Apostol. 
Zeitalter.  s.  Ill  ff . ;  Olshausen,  on  Acts  ix. 
1-19;  Lyttleton's  Observations  on  the  Conver- 
sion and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul). 

Immediately  on  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
Saul  seems  to  have  gone  into  Ar.bia,  where  he 
remained  three  years  (Gal.  i.  11-17);  and  where 
he,  in  all  probability,  was  chiefly  occupied,  by 
meditation  and  study,  in  preparing  himself  for 
the  great  work  to  which  he  had  been  called. 
Here  also  we  may  venture  to  suppose  he  received 
that  Gospel  which  afterwards  he  preached  '  by 
revelation'  from  Christ  (Gal.  i.  12).  Neander 
(/.  c.  s.  121)  and  Anger  (De  Tempp.  in  Aetis 
App.  Ratione,  p.  123)  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Paul  went  info  Arabia  to  preach  the  Gospel ; 
but  the  reasons  they  adduce  have  little  weight, 
(comp.  Olshausen,  on  Acts  ix.  20-25). 

Returning  from  Arabia  to  Damascus  the  Apostle 
commenced  his  public  efforts  in  the  service  of 
Christ,  by  boldly  advocating  in  the  synagogues. 
of  the  Jews  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  venerated  as 
the  Son  of  God.  At  first  astonished,  the  Jew* 
were  afterwards  furiously  incensed  at  this  change 
in  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Saul,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  attempts  njxm  his  liberty  and 
life,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  from 
Damascus.  This  he  effected  with  difficulty  by 
the  aid  of  the  Christians,  some  of  whom  let  him 
down  in  a  basket  from  the  window  of  a  dwell- 
ing erected  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the  city 
(Acts  ix.  21,  &c. ;  2  Cor.  xi.  32).  After  thw 
he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  (for  tnejirtt  time  aftef 
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bis  *m  ■•ersioii'),  where,  on  the  testimony  of  Bar- 
Dai  u*,  he  was  acknowledged  m  ■  Christian 
brother,  and  admitted  by  tlie  A;K)stles  to  that 
place  in  their  fraternity  which  had  been  assigned 
lo  him  by  Christ.  From  Jerusalem  lie  was  soon 
driven  liv  the  hostility  of  the  Jews ;  when,  after 
visiting  l':esarea,  he  went  to  Ins  native  town 
Tarsus,  where  lie  abode  several  years  (Acts  ix. 
*2(i-o()\  From  this  retreat  he  was  summoned  by 
Barnabas,  who,  htting  been  appointed  by  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  to  visit  the  church  at 
Antioeh,  where  accessions  had  been  made  to  the 
number  of  die  followers  of  Jesus  from  among  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  finding  the 
need  of  connsel  and  co-operation  in  his  work, 
went  to  Tarsus  to  procure  the  assistance  of  Saul 
(Acts  xi.  22-25)  After  residing  and  labonring 
for  a  year  in  Antioeh.  these  two  distinguished 
sen  ants  of  Christ  were  sent  up  to  Jerusalem  with 
certain  contributions  whieh  had  been  made 
among  the  Christians  at  Antioeh,  on  behalf  of 
their  brethren  in  Jndea.  who  were  snfleriuj:  from 
the  effects  of  a  dearth  (Acts  xi.  27-30  \  ^  This,  as 
commonly  received,  was  the  Apostle's  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion. 

Having  discharged  this  commission  they  re- 
turned to  Antioeh,  accompanied  by  John  Mark, 
the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  and  were  shortly  after- 
wards despatched  by  that  chnrch,  in  obedience  to 
an  injunction  from  heaven,  on  a  general  mis- 
sionary tour.  In  the  course  of  this  tour,  during 
*he  earlier  part  only  of  which  they  were  accom- 
panied by  Mark,  in  consequence  cf  his  shrinking 
from  ♦he  toils  and  dangers  of  the  journey  and 
eturning  to  Jerusalem,  they  visited  Seleucia, 
Cyprus,  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  Antioeh  in  Pisidia, 
Iconium,  Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia 
(in  the  former  of  "which  the  fickle  populace, 
though  at  first  they  had  witn  difficulty  been  pre- 
vented fiym  offering  them  divine  honours,  were 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Jews,  led  to  stone  the  Apostle  until  he  was 
left  for  dead)  ;  and  then  they  returned  by  way  of 
Attalia,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  by  sea  to  Antioeh, 
where  they  rehearsed  to  the  church  all  that  God 
had  done  by  them  (Acts  xiii.-xiv.).  This  formed 
the  Apostle's  first  great  missionary  tour. 

In  the  narrative  of  this  journey,  given  by  Luke, 
the  historian,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  so 
doing,  drops  the  name  Saul  and  adopts  that 
of  Paul,  in  designating  the  Apostle.  It  is  pro- 
bable from  this,  that  it  was  during  this  journey 
that  the  Apostle's  change  of  name  actually  took 
r  place.  What  led  to  that  change  we  can  only 
conjecture ;  and  of  conjectures  on  this  point  there 
has  been  no  lack.  Jerome  and  Augustine,  whom, 
among  recent  writers,  Olshausen  follows,  ascribe 
the  change  to  the  conversion  of  Sergius  Paul  us, 
whose  name  the  Apostle  assumed  in  commemora- 
tion of  so  important  an  event.  Chrysostom,  fol- 
lowed by  Theophylact  and  Theodorer,  imputes  it 
to  the  Apostle's  determination  that,  as  Peter  had 
two  names,  he  would  not,  even  in  this  respect, 
*  be  behind  the  chiefest  of  the  apostles.'  Nice- 
phorus(jr7w£  Eccles.  ii.  37)  thinks  he  received  the 
name  as  a  sort  of  ni<  kname  from  the  Romans,  on 
account  of  his  diminutive  stature;  Paulus,  quasi 
Pusillus.  Lighti'oot,  Hammond,  and  others,  sup- 
pose that  from  his  birth  the  Apostle  had  the  two 
Barnes,  the  one  in  virtue  of  his  Hebrew  descent, 
the  oth^i  In  virtu*  of  his  Roman  citizenahip,  and 
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that  r.e  used  the  one  among  the  Jews,  but  adopted 
the  otner  when  he  came  to  labour  ehiefiy  among 
Gentiles.  But  the  triost  probable  opinion  is  that 
of  Beza,  G rot  ins,  Doddridge,  Kuinoel,  &c,  that 
as  the  Romans  and  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of 
softening  the  Hebrew  names  in  pronunciation, 
and  accommodating  their  form  to  that  of  the 
Latin  or  Greek  (Voinp.  Jason  for  Jesus,  Silvanus 
for  Silas,  Pollio  for  Hillel,  &c),  they  substituted 

Paulus  for  blXC"',  and  the  Apostle  henceforward 
adopted  the  substituted  name  as  his  usual  desig- 
nation. 

Not  long  after  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  returned 
to  Antioeh,   they    were  deputed    by   the    church 
there    again   to   visit  Jerusalem,    to    consult    the 
Apostles    and    elders    upon    the  question,   whieh 
certain  members  of  the  church  at  Jeiusalem  had 
raised  in  that.  at.  Antioeh,  whether  converts  from 
heathenism   required  to   be  circumcised,   and  so 
Income  Jews   before  they  could   be  saved  t     The 
Apostle  on  this  occasion  visited  Jerusalem  for  the 
third  time  after  his   conversion  ;    and   after   the 
question  had   been   settled    by  the  parties  in  that 
city    with    whom    the  power    to    <lo    so    lay,    he 
and  his  companion   returned   to  Antioeh.      After 
restoring  peace  to  the  church  there  Paul  proposed 
to  Barnabas  to  undertake  another  missionary  tour, 
to  which  the  latter  cordially  assented;  but,  un- 
happily, on  the  very  eve  of  their  departure,  a  con- 
tention  arose  between   them,   in  consequence  of 
Barnabas  being  determined  to  take  with  them  his 
nephew  John  Mark,  and  Paul   being  equally  de- 
termined that  one,  who  had  on  a  former  occasion 
ingloriously  deserted  them,  should  not  again   be 
employed  in  the  work.     Unable  to  come  to  an 
agreement  on  this  point  they  separated,  and  Paul, 
accompanied   by   Silas,   commenced    his    second 
missionary  journey,  in  the  course  of  which,  after 
passing  through  Syria  and   Cilicia,   he   revisited 
Lystra  and  Derbe.      At  the  former  of  these  places 
lie   found    Timothy,    whom    he   associi»*ed    with 
Silas,  as  the  companion  of  his  further  travels,  after 
he  had    been  ordained   by  the  Apostle  and  the 
presbytery    of    the   church    of   which   he    was    a 
member   (1    Tim.   iv.    14).      Paul  then  passed 
through  the  regions  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and, 
avoiding  Asia  strictly  so   called,  and   liithyuia. 
he  came  with  his  companions  by  way  of  Mysia 
to  Tr.  as,  on  the  borders  of  the  Hellespont.  Hence 
they    crossed     to    Samothracia,    and    thence    to 
Neapolis,  and  so   to  Philippi,    whither    he  had 
been  summoned  in  a  vision  by  a  man  of  Mace- 
donia saving,   '  Come   over  and  help  us.'     After 
some  time  spent,  in  this  city  they  passed  through 
Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  cities  of  Macedonia, 
and  came  to   Thessalonica,  where,   though   they 
abode  only  a  short  time,  they  preached  the  Gospel 
with   no  small   success.     Driven   from  that  city 
by  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  they  came  by  night  to 
Berea,  another  city  of  Macedonia,  wliere  at  first 
they  were  favourably  received  by  the  Jews,  until 
a  party   from  Thessalonicar,  which   had    followed 
them,   incited   the  Bereans  against  them.      Paul. 
as  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  leave  tire  place,  and  accordingly   re- 
tired to   Athens,  where  he  determined   to  await 
the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy.     Whilst  resid- 
ing in  this  city,  and   observing  the  manners  and 
religious  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  his  spirit  was 
atirred  within  him,  when  he  saw  how  entirely  the* 
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wrere  immersed  in  Idolatry;  and  unable  to  refrain, 
he  commenced  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  and 
:n  toe  market-place,  to  hold  discussions  with  all 
whom  he  encountered.  This  led  to  his  being 
taken  to  the  Areopagus,  where,  surrounded  by 
perhaps  the  shrewdest,  most  polished,  most  acute, 
most  witty,  and  most  scornful  assemblage  that 
ever  surrounded  a  preacher  of  Christianity,  he, 
with  exquisite  tact  and  ability,  exposed  the  folly 
of  their  superstitions,  and  unfolded  the  character 
and  claims  of  the  living  and  true  God  For  the 
purpose  of  more  effectually  arresting  the  attention 
of  his  audience,  he  commenced  by  referring  to  an 
altar  in  their  city,  on  which  he  had  read  the 
inscription  ayvu>rr<p  0eo\  to  an  unknown  God; 
and,  applying  this  to  Jehovah,  he  proposed  to 
•ileclare  to  them  that  Deity,  whom  thus,  without 
Knowing  him  (ayvoovvres),  they  were  worshipping. 
Considerable  difficulty  has  been  found  by  many 
interpreters  to  reconcile  this  with  the  fact,  that  no 
mention  is  made  by  the  classic  authors  of  any 
altar  in  Athens  bearing  tins  inscription,  whilst  we 
are  informed  by  Pausanias  (  Attic,  i.  4  ;  Eliac. 
v.  14)  and  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Apollonii  Txjan., 
vi.  3),  that  there  were  several  altars  inscribed 
kyvdxnois  deois,  in  the  plural  ;  and  different 
suppositions  have  been  made  to  account  for  the 
Apostle's  language  (Kuinoel,  in  Act.  xvii.  23). 
But  why  should  we  not  receive  the  Apostle's  own 
testimony  on  this  subject,  as  reported  by  the  in- 
spired historian?  It  is  certain  that  no  one  is  in 
circumstances  to  affirm  that  no  altar  existed 
in  Athens  bearing  such  an  inscription  at  the 
time  Paul  visited  that  city  ;  and  when,  there- 
fore, Paul,  publicly  addressing  the  Athenians, 
gays  he  saw  such  an  altar,  why  should  we  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  take  his  words  for  what  they 
literally  mean'?  Besides,  there  is  nothing  in 
what  Pausanias  and  Philostratus  affirm  that 
appears  incompatible  with 'Paul's  assertion.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  neither  of  them  says  there 
were  altars,  on  each  of  which  the  inscription  was 
in  the  plural  number,  but  only  there  were  'altars 
of  gods  called  unknown  '  ($a>p.o\  6e(vi>  ouo/xa- 
(o/xfvcov  ayvuxTTcov) ;  so  that  for  aught  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  each  altar  might  bear 
the  inscription  which  Paul  says  he  saw  upon  one. 

On  being  rejoined  by  Timothy  (1  Thess.  iii.  1  ), 
and  perhaps  also  by  Silas  (comp.  Greswell's 
Dissertations,  ii.  pp.31,  32),  the  Apostle  sent 
them  both  back  to  Macedonia,  and  went  alone  to 
visit  Corinth,  whither  they  soon  after  followed 
him  (Acts  xviii.  5).  Here  he  abode  for  a  year  and 
a  ball' preaching  the  Gospel,  and  supporting  him- 
self by  his  trade  as  a  tent-maker,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  a  converted  Jew  of  the  name  of  Aqnila, 
who,  with  his  wife  Priscilla,  bad  been  expelled 
ftom  Rome  by  an  edict  of  the  emperor,  forbidding 
Jews  to  remain  in  that  city.  Driven  from 
Corinth  by  the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  be,  along  with 
A'jiiilaaiMl  Priscilla,  betook  himself  to  Enhesus, 
whence,  after  a  residence  of  only  a  few  days,  he 
went  up  to  Jerusalem;  being  commanded  by  God 
to  visit  that  city,  at  the  time  of  the  approaching 
passover.  His  visit,  on  this  occasion — \\\e  fourt/i 
•once  his  conversion — was  very  brief;  and  at  the 
close  of  it  he  went  down  to  Antioch,  thereby  com- 
pleting his  second  great  apostolic  tour. 

At  Antioch  he  alxxle  for  some  time,  and  then, 
accompanied,  as  is  supposed,  by  Titus,  he  com- 
menced another  extensive  tour,  in  the  course  of 


which,  after  passing  through  Phrygia  and  G*> 
latia,  he  visi  ed  Ephesus.  The  importance  of 
this  city,  in  relation  to  the  region  of  Hither  Asia, 
determined  him  to  remain  in  it  for  a  considerable 
time;  and  he  accordingly  continued  preaching 
the  Gospel  there  for  three  years,  with  occasional 
brief  periods  of  absence,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
places  in  the  vicinity.  With  such  success  were 
his  efforts  crowned,  that  the  gains  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  support  U|g  the  worship  of 
Diana,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  city,  began  to  be 
seriously  affected:  and  at  the  instigation  of  one  of 
these,  by  name  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  who  had 
enjoyed  a  lucrative  traffic  by  the  manufacture  of 
what  appear  to  have  been  miniature  represi Na- 
tions of  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  (vaovs  apyv- 
povs  'ApTtpiSos,  comp.  Kuinoel,  in  Act.  xix.  24  ; 
Neander.  sipost.  Zeit.  s.  350),  a  popular  tumult 
was  excited  against  the  Apostle,  from  the  fury  of 
which  he  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the 
sagacity  and  tact  of  the  town-clerk,  aided  by 
others  of  the  chief  men  of  the  place,  who  appear 
to  have  been  friendly  towards  Paul.  By  this 
occurrence  the  Apostle's  removal  from  Ephesus, 
on  which,  however,  he  had  already  determined 
(Acts  xix.  21),  was  in  all  probability  expedited  ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  very  soon  after  the  tumult 
went  by  way  of  Tioas  to  Philippi,  where  he 
appears  to  have  resided  some  time,  .and  from 
which,  as  bis  head  quarters,  he  made  extensive 
excursions  into  the  surrounding  districts,  pene- 
trating even  to  Illyricum,  on  the  eastern  shoie  of 
the  Adriatic  (Rom.  xv.  19).  From  Pbilippi  he 
went  to  Corinth,  where  he  resided  three  montlis, 
and  then  returned  to  Philippi,  having  been  frus- 
trated in  his  design  of  proceeding  through  Syria 
to  Jerusalem  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  Sailing 
from  Philippi,  he  came  to  Troas,  where  he  abode 
seven  days;  thence  he  journeyed  on  foot  to  Assos , 
thence  he  proceeded  by  sea  to  Miletus,  wheie  he 
had  an  affecting  interview  with  the  eluers  of  the 
church  at.  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17,  ft')  ;  thence  he 
sailed  for  Syria,  aiid,  after  visiting  several  inter- 
mediate ports,  landed  at  Tyre  ;  and  thence,  affei 
a  residence  of  seven  days,  he  travelled  by  way  ot 
Ptolemais  and  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem.  This  con 
stituted  hisjifth  visit  to  that  city  after  his  con 
version. 

On  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  he  had  the  morti> 
neat  ion  to  find  that,  whilst  the  malice  of  hi* 
enemies  the  Jews  was  unabated,  the  minds  ai 
many  of  his  brother  Christians  were  aliena'ed 
from  him  on  account  of  what  they  deemed  his  too 
lax  and  liberal  notions  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  To  obviate  these  feelings  on  their 
part,  he,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Apostle  Jame*, 
joined  himself  to  four  persons  who  had  taken  on 
them  the  vows  of  a  Nazante,  and  engaged  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  sacrifices  by  which  the  Mosaic 
ritual  required  that  .  such  should  be  absolved 
from  their  vows.  With  what  success  this  some- 
what questionable  act  of  the  Apostle  was  attended, 
as  respects  the  minds  of  his  brethren,  we  are  not 
informed,  but  it  had  no  effect  whatever  in  se- 
curing for  him  any  mitigation  of  the  hatred  with 
which  he  was.  regarded  by  the  unconverted  Jews; 
on  the  contrary,  his  appearance  in  the  temple  so 
much  exasperated  them,  that,  before  his  vow  was 
accomplished,  they  seized  him,  and  would  have 
put  him  to  death  had  not  Lysias,  the  commanded 
of   the  Roman  cohort  in   the  adjoining  .citadel, 
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bronjrht  sol.  icrs  to  his  rescue.     Oudei  tlio  protec- 
tion of  Lysris,   ihe  Ajnistle    addressed    the   angry 
nn>!>.  setting  forth  tin'  main  ciicumstancos  of  liis 
life,  and  especially  his  conversion  to  ( "hi  i-ti.anty, 
and  liis  appointment   to    preach    tllC  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles.       L T | >  1o  tlii-i  point    they  heard    him    pa- 
tiently ;  hut  no  sooner  had  he  insinuated  tliat  the 
Gentiles  were  viewed  by  him    as   placed  on  a  par 
with  the  .lews,  than   all   their  feelings  of  national 
bigotry  hurst  forth  in  a  tempest  of  execration  and 
fury  against  the  Apostle.    Lysias,  ignorant  of  what 
Paid  had  heen  saying,  from  his  having  addressed 
the  people  in  Hebrew,  and    suspecting  from  these 
vehement   demonstrations   of   the    detestation    in 
which  he  was   held  by  the  Jews   that   something 
flagrant  I  v  vicious  must  have   been  com  nutted  by 
him,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  examined,  and 
forced  by  scourging  to  confess   his  crime.      From 
this  indignity  Paul  delivered  himself  by  asserting 
his  privileges   as  a  Roman   citizen,  whom  it  was 
not  lawful  to  bind  or  scourge.      Next  d;iy,  in   the 
piesence  of  tlie  Sanhedrim,  he  entered  into  a  de- 
fence of   his   conduct,    in    the   course  of  which, 
having  avowed  himself  a  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  bodily  resurrection,  lie  awakened  so  fierce  a 
controversy  on   this  point  between    the  Pharisees 
and   the  Sadducees    in   the   council,  that  Lysias, 
fearing  he  might   be   torn  to  pieces  among  them, 
gave  orders  to  remove  him  into  the  fort.     From  a 
conspiracy  into  winch  above  forty  of  the  Jews  had 
entered  to  assassinate  him  he  was  delivered  by  the 
timely  interposition  of   his   nephew,  who,  having 
acquired  intelligence  of  the  plot,  intimated  it  tirst 
to  Paul,   and   then   to    Lysias.     Alarmed   at   the 
serious  ap|>earance  which  the  matter  was  assuming, 
Lysias  determined  to  send  Paul  to  Caesarea,  "where 
Felix  the  procurator  was  residing,  and   to   leave 
the  affair  to  his  decision.     At  Caesarea  Paul  and 
Ins  accusers  were  heard  by  Felix  ;   but.  though  the 
Apostle's  defence  was  unanswerable,   the  procu- 
rator, fearful  of  giving  the  Jews  offence,  declined 
pronouncing  any  decision,  and  still  retained  Paid 
in  bonds.     Some  time  after  he  was   again  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  Felix,  who,  along  with  his 
wile  Drusilla,  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  him  '  con- 
cerning the  faith  in  Christ ;'  and  on  this  occasion 
the  faithful    and   fearless   Apostle  discoursed    60 
pointedly  on  certain  branches  of  good  morals,  in 
which   the   parties   he  was  addressing  were  noto- 
riously deficient,  that  Felix  trembled,  and  hastily 
sent   him   from   his  presence.     Shortly  after   this 
Felix  was  succeeded  in  his  government  by  Porcius 
Festus,  before  whom  the  Jews  again  brought  their 
charges  against  Paul ;  and  who,  when   the   cause 
came  to  lie  heard,  showed  so  much  of  a  disposition 
to  favour   the  Jews,  that,   the  Apostle  felt  himself 
constrained  to  appeal  to  Caesar.    To  gratify  King 
Agrippa  and  his  wife  Beruice,  who   bad  come  to 
Caesarea  to  visit  Festus,  and  whose  curiosity  was 
excited  by  what   they  had   heard  of  Paid,  he  was 
again  called  l>efore  the  governor   and   '  permitted 
to  speak  for  himself.'      On  this  occasion   lie  reca- 
pitulated  the  leading  points  of  his  history,  and 
gave  such  an   account  of  his  views  anil  designs, 
that  a  deep  impression  was  made  on  the  mind  of 
Agrippa  favourable    to  Christianity   and   to   the 
Apostle;  so  much  so  that,  but  for  his  having  ap~ 
pealed   to  Caesar,   it  is   probable  he  would    have 
been  set  at  liberty.     His  cause,  however,  having 
by  that  a  >peal  been  placed   in   the  hands  of  the 
•w»«ror,    t  was  necessary  tNt  he  should  go  to 


Rome,  *nd  thither  accordingly  Festus  sent  him. 
Mis  voyage  was  long  and  disastrous.  Leaving 
Caesarea  when  the  season  was  already  considerably 
advanced,  ihey  coasted  along  Syria  as  far  asSidon, 
and  then  crossed  to  Myra,  a  port  of  Lycia  ;  thence 
they  sailed  slowly  toCnidus;  and  thence,  in  con- 
sequence of  unfavourable  winds,  they  struck  acros* 
to  Crete,  and  with  difficulty  reached  a  port  on  ihf 
southern  part  of  tli.it  island  called  *  The  Fair 
Haven,"  near  the  town  of  Lasea.  There  Paid 
urged  the  centurion,  under  whose  charge  he  and 
his  fellow-prisoners  had  been  placed,  to  winter  ; 
but  the  place  not  being  very  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  weather  promising  favourably,  this 
advice  was  not  followed,  and  they  again  set  sail, 
intending  to  reach  Phceuice,  a  port  in  the  same 
island,  and  there  to  winter.  Scarcely  had  th<  y 
set  sail,  however,  when  a  tempest  arose,  at  the 
mercy  of  which  they  were  driven  tor  fourteen 
days  in  a  westerly  direction,  until  they  were  cast 
upon  the  coast  of  Malta,  where  they  si i tiered  ship- 
wreck, but.  without  any  loss  of  life.  Hospitably 
received  by  the  natives,  they  abode  there  thiee 
months,  during  which  time  Paul  had  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  of  show- 
ing the  power  with  which  he  was  endued  for  the 
authentication  of  his  message  by  performing  many 
miracles  for  the  advantage  of  the  people.  On  the 
approach  of  spring  they  availed  themselves  of  a 
ship  of  Alexandria  which  had  wintered  in  the 
island,  and  set  sail  for  Syracuse,  where  they  re- 
mained three  days  j  thence  they  crossed  to  Rlie- 
gium,  in  Italy,  and  thence  toPuteoli,  from  which 
place  Paul  and  his  companions  journeyed  to 
Rome.  Here  he  was  delivered  by  the  centurion 
to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who  permitted  hint 
to  dwell  In  his  own  hired  house  under  the  sni- 
veillance  of  a  soldier.  And  thus  he  continued  foi 
two  years,  'receiving  all  that  came  to  hirn,  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all 
confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him  '  (Actsxxi.  17; 
xxviii.  31). 

At  this  point  the  evangelist,  abruptly  closes  bis 
narrative,  leaving  us  to  glean  our  information 
regarding  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Apostle 
from  less  certain  sources.  Tradition  sted  lastly 
affirms  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  anil 
that  the  manner  of  his  death  was  by  beheading 
(Tillemont,  Memoires,  i.  p.  324) ;  but  whether 
this  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  imprisonment 
mentioned  by  Luke,  or  alter  a  second  imprison- 
ment incurred  subsequent,  to  an  intervening  period 
of  freedom  and  active  exertion  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  has  been  much  discussed  by  modern 
writers.  The  latter  hypothesis  rests  chiefly  on 
some  statements  in  Paul's  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  which  it  is  deemed  impossible  to  recon- 
cile with  the  former  hypothesis.  The  consideration 
of  these  belongs  properly  to  the  literary  history*  ui 
that  Epistle  [Second  Epistle  to  Timothy], 
and  we  shall  not  therefore  enter  upon  them  here. 
Suffice  it  to  remark  that,  though  the  whole  sub- 
ject, is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
supposition  of  a  second  imprisonment  of  the 
Apostle.  The  testimonies  of  some  of  the  later 
fathers  in  support  of  this  supposition  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  much  weight,  for  they  all  rest 
upon  Eusebius,  and  he  rests  upon  a  mere  'rumour  J 
(his  words  are  \6yos  *xei>  Mst-  Eccles.  ii.  22} 
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and  upon  the  Apostle's  expressions  in  the^econd 
Epistle  to  Timothy.      More  weight  is  due  to  the 
testimony  of.  Clemens  Romanus,   because  of  his 
proximity  in  time  to  the  Apostle,  and  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Rome;    but.  all   the  information  he  fur- 
nishes   bearing   on    this   question    is    that    Paul, 
f  after  having  proclaimed  the  Gospel  both  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west and  taught  righteous- 
ness to  the  whole  world,  and  having  come  to  the 
boundary  of  the  west   (repfxa  rr\s  dvaews),   and 
having  testified  before  the  riders  (or  having  suffered 
martyrdom    by   order  of  the   rulers,   p.aprvpr\<xas 
eV2  Twi/  7]yov/u.4v(t>v),  thus  left  the  world  and  went 
to  the  holy  place '  (Ep.  i.  ad  Cor.  c.  5).     By  '  the 
boundary  of  the  west"  it   is  affirmed,  on  the  part 
of  the  advocates  of  a  second  imprisonment  of  the 
Apostle,  that  Clement   means  Spain,  or  perhaps 
the  extreme   west    part   of  Spain  ;    and   as   Paul 
never  visited  this  during  the  portion  of  his  life  of 
which  we  have  record   in   the  New  Testament,  it 
is.  inferred  that  he  must  have  done  so  at.  a  subse- 
quent period  after  being  liherated  from  imprison- 
ment.     Hut  this  is  not  very  cogent  reasoning;  tor 
it   is  still  open   to  question  whether  by  rb  r^pixa, 
T7?s  Svcr€us  Clement,   really  intended  to  designate 
Spain.     We  may  give  up  at  once  the  opinion  of 
Hemsen,  that  the  place  referred  to  is  lllyricum, 
as  fanciful  and  untenable  ;  nor  do  we  feel   in- 
clined to  contend  strenuously  for  Rome  as  the 
place  intended,  though  this  is  not  altogether  im- 
probable ;   but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  over  the 
suggestion  that  Clement   means   nothing  more  by 
the   phrase  than   simply  the  western    part  of  the 
Roman  empire,  without  intending  to  specify  any 
one  place  in  particular.      It  is  to  be  observed  that 
his  language  is,  through  the  whole  sentence,  vague 
and  exaggerated,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  affirms 
that  Paul   f  had  taught  righteousness  to  the  whole 
world;'  and,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  attributing  too 
much  to  his  assertion  to  insist  upon  understanding 
it  of  some  definite  locality.     Heside3,  the  use  of 
(\6a>v  by  Clement  would  seem  to  intimate  that  he 
was  himself  residing  at.  the  place  or  in  trie  region 
which  was  present  to  his  mind  while  writing  as 
the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  Apostle's  journey-' 
ings  ;  and.  moreover,  if  by  the  succeeding  clause 
we  understand  him  as  alluding  to  Paul's  having 
suffered    martyrdom    by    order    of    the    emperor 
(which  is  the  rendering  usually  given  by  those  who 
adduce  the  passage  as  favouring  the  hypothesis  of 
a  second   imprisonment),   does  it  not  appear   to 
follow  that   the  rep/j.a  tt\s  Sixreus  was   the   place 
where  that  occurred  $     Both  these  suggestions  are 
in  favour  of  Rome,  or  of  the  West  generally,  as 
the  [dace  referred  to  by  Clement ;  and  adopting 
this   interpretation   of  his  words,   the   inferential 
evidence    they   have    been    supposed    to  yield    in 
favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  Apostle  enjoyed 
a  period  of  labour,   and   suffered  a  second  impri- 
sonmnent subsequent  to  that  mentioned  by  Luke, 
i?  ol'  course  destroyed. 

If,  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  allusions 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  we  adopt  the 
supposition  above  stated,  it  will  follow  that  Paul, 
during  the  interval  between  his  first  and  second 
imprisonments,  undertook  an  extensive  apistolic 
tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  his  former 
scenes  of  labour  in  Asia  and  Greece,  and  perhaps 
also  fulfilled  his  purpose  of  going  into  Spain  (Rom. 
xv.  24-28).  He  probably  also  visited  Crete  and 
Dalmatia  (comp.  Greswell,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78-100). 


In  the  apostle's  own  writings  one  or  two  inci- 
dents of  his  life  are  alluded  to  of  which  no  notice 
has  been  taken  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  hi* 
history,  in  consequence  of  die  obscurity  in  which 
they  are  involved,  in  some  cases  as  to  the  time 
when  they  occurred,  and  in  others  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  event  itself.  These  are  his  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
mentioned  Gal.  ii.  1  ;  his  rapture  into  the  third 
heavens  (2  Cor.  xii.  1-4) ;  the  thorn  in  the  fies.j 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  after  that  even* 
(ver.  7);  and  his  fighting  with  wild  beasts  at 
Ephesus,  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32.  As  to  the 
first  of  these  it  does  not  readily  synchronize  witn 
any  visit  of  the  apostle  to  Jerusalem  noticed 
by  Luke.  That  it  was  anterior  to  the  visit  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xv.  is  evidenced  by  the  entire  dis- 
crepancy of  the  two  narratives  (comp.  Tate's 
Continuous  History  of  St.  Paul,  p.  141);  and 
that  it  was  the  same  as  the  visit  mentioned  in 
Actsxi.  30,  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  circum- 
stance that  on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  the 
apostle,  Titus  accompanied  him  and  Barnabas  to 
Jerusalem,  whereas  it  would  appear  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Luke  as  if  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
without  any  companion  when  they  went  up  with 
the  alms  for  the  poor  saints  (comp.  Acts  xi.  30, 
and  xii.  25).  We  are  strongly  inclined,  there-  . 
fore,  to  suppose  that  during  the  interval  whicn 
elapsed  between  what  are  commonly  reckoned  aj 
the  apostle's  second  and  third  visits  to  Jerusalem 
(an  interval  of  about  Jive  years),  a  short  visit  was 
paid  by  him  and  Barnabas,  along  with  Titus,  of 
a  private  nature,  and  probably  with'  a  view  of 
consulting  the  apostles  resident  at  Jerusalem,  at 
to  the  proper  treatment  of  Gentile  converts  (Gal. 
ii.  2-10). 

As  respects  the  rapture  into  the  third  heavens, 
one  thing  appears  very  certain,  viz.,  that  those  are 
mistaken  who  attempt  to  identify  this  with  the 
vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus  which  led  to  tne 
apostles  conversion.  The  design,  character,  and 
consequences  of  'he  one  are  so  different  from  those 
of  the  <»>ther,  that  it  is  surprising  any  should  have 
imagined  the  two  events  were  the  same  (Neander, 
Apostol.  Zeitalter,  i.  115).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  oTrraaia  of  which  Paul  writes  to  the  Corin- 
thians was  the  same  is  the  eKcracrts  referred  to  by 
him  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  events  of  his  life 
in  his  address  to  the  Jews  as  recorded  in  Acts  xxii. 
17.  When  in  an  ecstasy  or  trance  an  individual 
might  be  well  described  as  dpircr/eis,  for  all  out- 
ward perception  was  suspended,  and  the  whole 
mind  was  wrapt  in  contemplation  of  the  objects 
presented  in  the  vision.  The  date,  moreover, 
which  the  apostle  assigns  to  the  event,  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  to  tl?e  Corinthians,  agrees  very 
closely  with  that  of  the  event  mentioned  in  the 
Acts.  The  latter,  Paul  says,  occurred  wlien  he 
was  in  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  alter  his  con- 
version :  the  former,  he  says,  took  place  i  about 
fourteen  years'  hefore  the  time  of  his  writing,  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  almost  all  the  chronologers,  a  space  of 
fourteen  years  intervened  between  the  apostles 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  his  writing  that 
epistle;  so  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  thft 
vision  referred  to  in  the  two  narratives  is  the  same.. 

What  '  the  thorn  in  the  flesh'  was  with  which 
the  apostle  was  visited  after  his  vision,  has  proves 
indeed  a  qucestio  vexata  to  interpreters  (Cf.  Poli 
Synops.  Cnt.  in  loc.).     The  conclusion  to  «*da;cfe 
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Neander  hits  cum!  011  this  subject  appears  to  is 
much  the  motl  judicious  '  We  nivist  regard  it 
a*  something  entirely  peisonal,  affecting  him  not 
as  au  apostle,  but  as  Paul  |  though,  in  ihe  absence 
of  any  information  as  to  its  characteristics,  it 
would  l*>  foolish  to  decide  more  precisely  what 
it  was'  (Apo&tm.  Zeit.  i.  22ft). 

Res|ecting  the  apostle's  lighting  with  wild 
beasts  at  Kphesus,  the  question  is  whether  this 
should  be  Understood  literally  of  an  actual  expo- 
sure in  the  theatre  to  the  assault  of  savage  beasts, 
o\  figuratively  of  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  the  attacks  of  savage  men.  It  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  literal  interpretation  that  Luke  has  not 
noticed  any  such  event  in  his  narrative ;  for  from 
Rom.  xvi.  4,  we  Hnd  that  the  apostle  must  have 
encountered  many  deadly  perils  at  Ephesus  of 
which  no  notice  is  taken  by  Luke.  As  little 
force  is  there  in  the  objection  that  Paul,  as  a 
Roman  citizen,  could  not  legally  be  subjected  to 
such  a  punishment;  for  however  his  privileges  in 
this  respect  may  have  availed  him  on  some  occa- 
sions, we  know  that  they  did  not  on  all,  else  he 
would  not  have  endured  the  indignity  of  being 
3courged,  as  he  was  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  23), 
and,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  often  besides 
(2  Cor.  xi.  24.  25).  Tradition  is  in  favour  qi'  the 
literal  interpretation  (Nicephori  Hist.  Eccles. 
ii.  6.  25);  and  no  exegesis  of  the  whole  clause 
seems  better  than  that  of  Theodoret :  /caret  dv9pu>- 
mvov  \oyi(Tfibi/  Qypiaiv  iy€v6/xi)v  &opd,  ctAAo  irapa- 
SStoos  i<ra>6r)i/ ',  for  it  is  far  from  improbable  that 
the  furious  mob  might  have  raised  the  cry  'Ad 
leones'  against  the  apostle,  and  that,  some  unex- 
pected interposition  had  saved  him  from  the  fear- 
ful doom.  To  interpret  this  statement  of  his  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  is  absurdly  to 
make  him  .refer  to  an  event  which  at  the  time  he 
was  writing  had  not  occurred. 

On  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul,  see  the 
articles  in  this  work  under  the  titles  of  his  dif- 
ferent epistles. 

Pearson,  Annates  Paulini,A\o.  Lond.  1688, 
translated  by  J.  M.  Williams,  12mo.  Cambridge, 
1  ^26 ;  J.  Lange,  Comment.  Hist.  Hermeneut. 
de  Vitaet  Episto/is  Ap.  Pauli,  4to.  Halae,  1718; 
Macknighr,  Translation  of  the  Apostolical  Epis- 
tles, vol.  vi.  8vo.,  vol.  iv.  4to. ;  Lardner,  Woyks, 
vol.  vi.  8vo.,  vol.  iii.  4to;  More,  Essay  on  St. 
Paul,  2  vols. ;  Tate,  Continuous  History  of  St. 
Paul  (prefixed  to  a  hew  edition  of  Paley's  Horce 
Paulina;),  8vo.  Lond.  1840;  Schrader,  Der  Ap. 
Paulus,  3  th.  8vo.  Leip.  1830;  Hemsen,  Der 
Ap.Paulus,S\o. Gott.  1830;  Tho\uc\i,Vermischte 
Schriften,  bd.  ii.  (translated  in  the  Edinburgh 
Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  xxviii.) — W.  L.  A. 

PEACOCK.  It  is  a  question,  perhaps,  more 
of  geographical  and  historical  than  of  Biblical 
interest,  to  decide  whether  U^^VMhiikyim  (1  Kings 
x.  22)  and  D^mn  thukyim  [,1  Chron.  ix.  21) 
denote  peacocks  strictly  so  called,  or  some  other 
species  of  animal  or  bird  ;  for  on  the  solution  of 
the  question  in  the  affirmative  depends  the  real 
direction  of  Solomon  s  Meet;  that  is,  whether, 
after  pa-sing  the  straits  of  Bab  el-Mandeb,  it 
proceeded  along  the  east  coas4.  of  Africa  towards 
Sofala,  or  whether  it  turned  eastward,  ransrinjr 
along  the  Arabian  and  Peuian  shores  to  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  and  perhaps  went  onwards  to 
Ceylon,  and  penetrated  to  the  great  Australian, 
Keven  to  the  Spice  Islands.     liochart,  unable  to 


discover  a  Hebrew  root  in  Thukyim,  rtirier 
arbitrarily  proposes  a  transposition  ul  ieiters  by 
which  he  converts  the  word  into  Cuthytm,  de- 
noting, as  he  supposes,  the  counti y  of  the  (nthei, 
which,  in  an  extended  sense,  is  applied,  in  con- 
formity with  various  wi  iters  of  antiquity,  to  Media 
and  Persia;  and  Gieek  authorities  are  cited  to 
show  that  peacocks  abounded  in  Babv Ionia,  &c 
This  mode  of  proceeding  to  determine  the  species 
and  the  native  countiy  of  the  bird  is  altogether 
inadmissible,  since  Gieek  writers  speak  of  Persian 
peacocks  at  a  much  later  period  than  tlie  age  of 
Solomon  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  were  suc- 
cessively carried  westward  till  they  passed  fiom 
the  Grtek  islands  into  Europe,  and  that,  as  Juno's 
birds,  the  Romans  gradually  spread  them  to  Gaul 
and  Spain,  where,  however,  they  were  not  common 
until  after  the  tenth  centuiy.  Rut  even  if  pea- 
cocks had  been  numerous  in  Media  and  northern 
Persia  al  the  time  in  question,  how  were  they  to 
be  furnished  to  a  deet  which  was  navigating 
the  Indian  Ocean,  many  degrees  to  the  south  of 
the  colder  region  of  high  Asia  ?  and  as  for 
the  land  of  the  Cuthei,  or  of  Cusli,  when  it 
serves  their  purpose,  writers  remove  it  to  Africa 
along  with  the  migrations  of  the  Cushites.  The 
Thukyim  have  been  presumed  to  derive  their  a4J- 
jiellation  fiom  an  exotic  word  implying  '  tufted  ' 
or  '  crested,'  winch,  though  true  of  the  peacock,  is 
not  so  obvious  a  character  as  that  alforded  by  its 
splendid  taiL;  and  therefore  a  crested  parrot  has 
been  supposed  to  be  meant.  Parrots,  though  many 
species  are  indigenous  in  Africa,  do  not  appear 
on  the  monuments  of  Egypt ;  they  were  un- 
known till  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  then  both 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  acquainted  only  with 
species  from  Ceylon,  destitute  of  ciests,  such  as 
Psittacus  Alexandre  ;  and  the  Romans  for  a  long 
time  leceived  these  only  by  way  of  Alexandria, 
though  in  the  lime  of  Pliny  otheis  became 
known.  Again,  the  pheasant  has  been  proposed 
as  the  bird  intended ;  but  Phas.  Colchicus, 
the  only  species  known  in  antiquity,  is  likewise 
without  a  prominent  crest,  and  is  a  bird  of 
the  colder  regions  ot  the  central  range  of  Asiatic 
mountains.  Following  a  line  of  latitude,  it  gra- 
dually reached  westward  to  High  Armenia  and 
Colchis,  whence  it  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by 
Greek  merchants,  who  frequented  the  early  empo- 
rium on  the  Phasis.  The  centre  of  existence  of 
the  genus,  rich  in  splendid  species,  is  in  the  woody 
region  beneath  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Himalayas, 
reaching  also  eastward  to  noitliern  China,  where 
the  common  pheasant  is  abundant  but  not,  we 
believe,  any  where  naturally  in  a  low  latitude. 
Thus  it  appears  that  pheasants  wert  not  the  birds 
intended  by  the  Hebrew  Thukyim,  although  all 
versions  and  comments  agree  that  after  the  Cebi, 
or  apes  (probably  Cercoptt'hecus  Entellus,  one  of 
the  sacred  species  of  India),  some  kind  of  remark- 
able bird  is  meant;  and  none  are  more  obviously 
entitled  to  the  application  of  the  name  than  the 
peacock,  since  it  is  abundant  in  the  jungles  of 
India,  and  would  be  met  with  both  wild  and  do- 
mesticated, by  navigators  to  the  coasts  from  Cam- 
boge  to  Ceylon,  and  would  better  than  any  of  the 
others  bear  a  long  sea  voyage  in  the  crowded  ships 
of  antiquity.  Moreover,  we  find  it  still  deno- 
minated Togei  in  the  Malabaric  dialects  of  the 
country,  which  may  be  the  source  of  Thuki,  as 
well  as  of  the  Arabic  Tawaa  and  Armenian  Tom*- 
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With  regal il  tyi  the  objection,  that  the  long  ocel- 
»ated  feathers  of  the  rump,  and  not  those  of  the 
tail,  as  is  commonly  believed,  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  offered  by  this  bird,  it  may  tie  an- 
swered, that  if  the  name  Togei  be  the  original,  it 
may  not  refer  to  a  tuft,  or  may  express  both  the 
erectile  featheis  on  the  head  of  a  bird  and  those 
about  the  rumj)  or  the  tail :  and  that  those  of  the 
peacock  have  at  all  tunes  been  sought  to  form  arti- 
ficial crests  for  human  ornaments.  One  other 
point  remains  to  be  considered;  namely,  whether 
the  fleet  went  to  the  East,  or  proceeded  southward 
along  the  African  shore?  No  doubt,  had  the  Phoe- 
nic'an  trade  guided  the  Hebrews  in  the  Vst  men- 
tioned direction,  gold  and  apes  might  have  been 
obtained  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  even  some 
kinds  of  spices  in  the  ports  of  Abvssinia  ;  for  all 
that  region,  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Madagascar,  was 
at  that  early  period  in  a  state  of  comparative  afflu- 
ence and  civilization.  But  in  that  case  a  great 
part  of  the  commercial  product  would  have  been 
obtained  within  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
beyond  the  Straits;  the  distance  to  be  traversed, 
therefore,  being  but  partially  affected  by  the  mon- 
soons, never  could  have  required  a  period  of  three 
years  for  its  accomplishment  ;  and  a  prolonged 
voyage  round  the  Cape  to  the  Guinea  and  Gold 
Coast  is  an  assumption  so  wild, that  it  does  not 
merit  serious  consideration  ;  but  intending  to  pro- 
ceed to  India,  the  fleet  had  to  reach  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  in  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
western  monsoon;  be  in  port,  perhaps  at  or  near 
Bombay,  before  the  change;  and  after  the  storms 
accompanying  the  change,  it  had  to  proceed  dining 
the  eastern  monsoon  under  the  lee  of  tlie  land  to 
Coodramalli,  or  the  port  of  Palesimundus  in  Ta- 
probana,  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon  ;  thence  to  the 
Coromandel  shore,  perhaps  to  the  site  of  the  present 
ruins  of  Mahabalipuram  ;  while  the  return  voyage 
would  again  occupy  one  year  and  a  half.  The  ports 
of  India  and  Ceylon  could  furnish  gold,  precious 
6tones,  eastern  spices,  and  even  Chinese  wares; 
for  the  last  fact  is  fully  established  by  disco- 
veries in  very  ancient  Egyptian  tombs.  Silks, 
which  are  first  mentioned  in  Proverbs  xxxi.  22, 
could  not  have  come  from  Africa,  and  many 
articles  of  advanced  and  refined  social  life,  not 
the  produce  of  Egypt,  could  alone  have  been 
derived  from  India  [Oi'Hiu.]. 

Though  in  this  short  abstract  of  the  arguments 
respecting  the  direction  of  Solomon's  fleet,  there 
may  be  errors,  none,  we  believe,  are  of  sufficient 
weight  to  impugn  the  general  conclusion,  which 
supports  the  usual  rendering  of  Thukyim  by 
'peacocks;'  although  the  increase  of  species  in 
the  west  does  not  appear  to  have  been  remarkable 
till  some  ages  after  the  reign  of  the  great  Hebrew 
monarch,  when  t  he  bird  was  dedicated  to  Juno,  and 
reared  at  first  in  her  temple  at  Samos.  There  are 
only  two  species  of  true  peacocks,  viz.,  that  under 
consideration,  which  is  the  Pavo  cristatus  of  Linn.; 
and  another.  Pavo  Muticus,  more  recently  dis- 
covered, which  differs  in  some  particulars,  and  ori- 
ginally belongs  to  Japan  and  China.  Peacocks  bear 
the  cold  of  the  Himalayas;  they  run  with  great 
swiftness,  arid  where  they  are,  serpents  iio  not 
abound,  as  they  devour  the  young  with  great 
avidity,  and,  it  is  said,  at*ack  with  spirit  even  the 
Cobra  di  ('apello  when  giown  to  considerable  size, 
arresting  its  |  rogress  and  confusing  il  by  the  ra- 
{ftdity  and  va  ie*y  of  their  evolutions  around  it, 


till  exhausted  with  fatigue  it  is  struck  on  the  head 
and  dispatched. 

A  detailed  description  of  a  species  so  well 
known,  we  deem  superfluous. — C.  H.  S. 

PEARLS.  It  is  doubtful  that  pearls  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament.  The  word  L'^ZSj 
gabtsh.  rendered  'pearl1  in  Job  xxviii.  18.  ap« 
pears  to  mean  crystal  ;  and  the  word  D^JD* 
peninim,  which  our  version  translates  by  '  rubies,' 
is  now  supposed  to  mean  coral  [Cokal],  But  in 
the  New  Testament  the  pearls  (/xapyapiTrjs)  are 
repeatedly  mentioned.  In  Matt.  xiii.  45,  46,  a 
merchant  (travelling  jeweller;  seeking  goodly 
pearls,  finds  one  pearl  of  great  price,  and  to  be 
able  to  purchase  it,  sells  all  that  he  has — all  the 
jewels  he  had  previously  secured.  In  1  Tim.  ii. 
9,  and  Rev.  xvii.  4,  pearls  are  mentioned  as  the 
ornaments  of  females;  in  Rev.  xviii.  12-16, 
among  costly  merchandize ;  and  Rev.  xxi.  12, 
the  twelve  gates  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  are 
'twelve  pearls.'  These  intimations  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  pearls  were  in  more  common  u*e 
among  the  Jews  after  than  before  the  captivity, 
while  they  evince  the  estimation  in  which  they 
were  in  later  times  held  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ix.  54; 
xii.  41;  ^Slian,  Anim.  x.  13;  com  p.  Ritter, 
hrdl&inde,  ii.  16  4).  The  island  of  Tylos  (Bah- 
rein) was  especially  renowned  for  its  fishery  or 
pearls  (Plin.  vi.  32;  comp.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  767; 
A  then.  iii.  03);  the  Indian  ocean  was  also  known 
to  produce  pearls  (Airian,  Indica,  p.  194;  Plin. 
ix.  54;  xxxiv.  48  ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  717).  Heercu 
feels  assured  that  this  indication  must  be  under- 
stood to  refer  to  the  strait  between  Taprobana,  or 
Ceylon,  and  the  southernmost  point  of  the  main- 
land of  India,  Cape  Comorin,  whence  Europeans, 
even  at  present,  derive  their  principal  supplies  of 
these  costly  natural  productions.  This  writer 
adds,  '  Pearls  have  at  all  times  been  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  valuable  commodities  of  the  East. 
Their  modest  splendour  and  simple  beauty  appear 
to  have  captivated  the  Orientals,  even  more  than 
the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  diamond,  and  have 
made  them  at  all  times  the  favourite  ornament 
of  despotic  princes.  In  the  West,  the  passion  for 
this  elegant  luxury  was  at  its  height  about  the 
period  of  the  extinction  of  Roman  freedom,  and 
they  were  valued  in  Rome  and  Alexandria  as 
highly  as  precious  stones  In  Asia  this  taste  was 
of  more  ancient  date,  and  may  be  traced  to  a 
period  anterior  to  the  Persian  dynasty  ;  nor  has  it 
ever  declined.  A  string  of  pearls  of  the  largest 
size  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  decorations  of 
an  Eastern  monarch.  It  was  thus  that  Tippoo 
was  adorned  when  he  fell  before  the  gates  of  his 
capital  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  present  ruler  of 
the  Persians  is  usually  decorated  {Ideen,  i.  2. 
224). 

PEGANON  (Trr)-ya.vov).  The  word  rue  occurs 
only  in  Luke  xi  42.  '  But  woe  unto  you,  Phari- 
sees!  for  ye  tithe  mint  and  rue  and  all  manner  of 
herbs,  and  pass  over  judgment,'  &c.  In  the  pa- 
rallel passage,  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  dill  (av7}Bov),  trans« 
lated  anise  in  the  English  Version,  is  mentioned 
instead  of  rue.  Both  dill  and  rue  were  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Eastern  countries  vn  ancient 
times  a*  t hey  kr«  at  the  present  day.  Dioscorides 
describes  two  kinds,  trf\yavov  bpeivov  Jiuta  ?non- 
tana,  and  ■trrfyavov  K7]Treirr6v,  Huta  horten&is. 
*  Ex  hortensi  autern  esui  mag  is  idonea,  quae  juxti 
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Son*  pi  tvenit.'     1'hese  are  considered  by  botanists 
to  h>  distinct  si  ecies, H«d  ate  called  respectively, 
'he  Hist.    lUita  iiontamu  which  is  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa  ;  the  other 
is  u-nallv    called   lxuta   qravcalens.  and  by  some 
R.    hortensis.    which    is    found    in    the   south    (if 
Europe,  and  is  the  kind  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens.      Rue   was   highly  est  -emed    as  a   medi- 
cine, even  as  early  as    the    time  of  Hippocrates. 
Plinvsavs,  'line   is  an  herhe    as   medicinable  as 
the  best.     That  of  the  garden  hath  a  broader  leafe, 
and    brauncheth    more   than    the    wild,    which   is 
more  hotte,  vehement,   and    rigorous  in  all  opera- 
tions ;  also   that  is  it  sowed  usually  in  Februarie, 
when     the     western     wind,    Favonius,     hloweth. 
Certes  we  find,  that    in  old   time  rue  was  in  some 
great    account,    and    especiall    reckoning    above 
other  hearhs  :   for  I  read  in  auncient  histories,  That 
Cornelius  Cethegusj  at  what  time  as  he  was  chosen 
Consull    with     Quintius     Flamiuius,     presently 
upon    the    said   election,   gave   a    largesse  to   (he 
people  of  new  wine,  aromatized  with   rue.     The 
fig-tree  and  rue  are  in  a  great    league  and  amitie, 
insomuch  as  this  herh,  sow  and  set  it  wheie    you 
will,  in  no  place  prospered)  hetter  than  under  that 
tree:    for   planted    it  may  he  of  a  slip  in  spring" 
(Holland's  Pliny,  xix.  c.  viii.).     That  it  was  em- 
ployed as  an  ingredient   in   diet,  and  as  a  condi- 
ment,  is   abundantly  evident  IVorh   Apicius,    as 
noticed  by  Celsius,  and  is  not  more  extraordinary 
than  the   loudness  of  some  Eastern   nations  were 
of  assafoetida  as  a  seasoning   to   food.     That  one 
kind  was   cultivated  by  the  Israelites,  is  evident 
from  its  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  articles  of 
whicli  the  Pharisees  paid  their  tithes,  though  they 
neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.      Ro- 
senmiiiler  states  that  in  the  Talmud  (Tract  She- 
bitth,  cap.  ix.,  §  1)  the  rue  is   indeed   mentioned 
•  amongst   kitchen   herbs  (asparagus  porttdaccc  et 
coriandro)  ',  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  there  ex- 
pressly stated,  that   it  is  tithe  free,  it  being  one  of 
those   herbs  which  are  not   cultivated  in  gardens, 
according  to  the  general   rule  established   in    the 
Talmud.'     Celsius  long  previously  observed  with 
reference  to  this  fact :  '  Cum  auiem  dicunt   ibi- 
dem, rutam  a  decimal ione  immunem  esse,  osten- 
dunt,  quantum    recesserint  a   consuetudine  ma- 
jorum,   quos  decimas   ex   ruta    separasse,   ipsum 
afhrmat   os   veritatis'  (llierobat.  ii.  p.  253)  — 

J.  F.  R. 

PEKAH  (t"lj!?£),  open-eyed;  Sept.  <paKee),  the 
officer  who  slew  Pekahiah  and  mounted  the  throne 
in  his  stead  (b.c.  758),  becoming  the  eighteenth 
king  oflsrael.  He  reigned  twenty  years.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life  (but  not  before  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  reign)  he  entered  into  a  league  with 
Rezin,  king  of  Damascene-Syria,  against  Judah  ; 
and  the  success  which  attended  their  operations 
induced  Ahaz  to  tender  to  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  his  homage  and  tribute,  as  the  price  of  his 
eid  and  protection.  The  result  was  that,  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Israel  were  soon  obliged  to  abandon 
their  designs  against  Judah  in  order  to  attend  to 
their  own  dominions,  of  which  considerable  parts 
were  seized  and  retained  by  the  Assyrians.  Israel 
lost  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  two 
and  a  half  tribe3  which  inhabited  it  were  sent  into 
exile.  These  disasters  seem  to  have  created  such 
popular  discontent  as  to  give  Mie  sanction  of  public 
•pinion   to  the  conspiracy  headed  by  Hoshea,  in 
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which  the  king  lost  his  life  (2  Kings  xv.  25,  §q.  j 
xvi.  5,  sq.  ;    Isa.  v  ii.  ;   viii.  1-9;   xvii.  1-1  i). 

PEKAHIAH  (iTnpp,  Jehovah  has  opened  hi* 
eves;  Sept  <paK«<n'as,  Qaiceias).  son  and  successor 
pf  Mcnahem,  king  of  Israel,  who  began  to  reijpi 
in  n.c.  760.  He  patronized  and  suppoiled  the 
idolatry  of  the  (jojdey  calves;  and  after  an  un- 
distinguished reign  of  two  years,  Pekah,  one  <  r  his 
generals,  conspired  against  him,  and  with  the  aid 
of  Algol)  and  Arish.  ami  fifty  Gileadites,  slew  him 
in  the  haram  of  his  own  palace  (2  Kings  xv. 
22-25). 

PELEG,  sou  of  Eber,  and  fourth  in  descent 
from  Shem.  His  name,  37Q,  means  division,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  given  him  '  because  in  his  days 
the  earth  was  divided  '  (Gen.  x.  25  ;  xi.  lti)  ;  con- 
cerning which  see  Nations.  Dispersion  of. 

PELICAN.  nNj?  kaath ;  Syriac,  kaka  , 
Arabic  and  Talmuds,  ludi  and  kik. 

The  name  kaath  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  action  of  throwing  up  food,  which  the 
bird  really  effects  when  discharging  the  contents 
of  the  hag  beneath  its  bill.  But  it  may  be  sug- 
gested, as  not  unlikely,  that  all  the  above  names 
are  imitative  of  the  voice  of  the  |«dican,  which, 
although  seldom  heard  in  captivity,  is  uttered 
frequently  at  the  periods  of  migration,  and  is 
compared  to  the  braying  of  an  ass.  It  may  be 
likewise  that  this  characteristic  has  influenced 
several  translators  of  the  Hebrew  text,  in  substi- 
tuting on  some,  or  on  all  occasions,  where  kaaih 
occurs,  bittern  for  pelican,  but  we  think  without 
sufficient  reason  [Kephod  ;  Bittkkn].  Kaath 
is  found  in  Lev.  xi.  18  ;  Dent.  xiv.  17  ;  Ps.  cii.  () ; 
lsa.  xxxiv.  11  ;  Zepli.  ii.  14. 

Pelicans  are  chiefly  tropical  birds,  equal  or 
superior  in  bulk  to  the  common  swan  :  they  have 
powerful  wings:  fly  at  a  great  elevation  ;  are  par- 
tially giegarious;  and  though  spmealway3  remain 
in  their  favourite  subsolar  regions,  most  of  them 
migrate  in  our  hemisphere  with  the  northern  spring. 
occupy  Syria,  the  lakes  and  mcrs  of  temperate 
Asia,  and   extend  westward    into  Europe  up  the 
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Danube  into  Hungary,  and  northward  to  some 
rivers  of  southern  Russia.  They  likewise  frequent 
salt-water  marshes,  and  h«e  shallows  of  harbours, 
but  seldom  alight  on  the  open  sea,  though  they 
are  said  to  dart  down  upon  nsh  from  a  consider- 
able height. 

The  face  of  the  pelican  is  naked  ;  (he  bill  long, 
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broad,  and  flat,  is  terminated  by  a  strong  crooked 
and  crimson-coloured  nail,  which,  when  fish  is 
pressed  out  of  the  pouch,  and  the  bird  is  at  rest, 
is  seen  reposing  upon  the  crop,  and  then  may  be 
fancied  to  represent  an  ensanguined  spot.  This 
may  have  occasioned  the  fabulous  tale  which  repre- 
sents the  bird  as  wounding  her  own  bared  breast  to 
revive  its  young  brood  ;  for  that  part  of  the  bag 
which  is  visible  then  appears  like  a  naked  breast, 
all  the  feathers  of  the  body  being  white  or  slightly 
tinged  with  rose  colour,  except  the  great  quills, 
which  are  black.  The  feet  have  all  the  toes 
united  by  broad  membranes,  and  are  of  a  nearly 
orange  colour.  Pelicanus  onocrotalus,  the  species 
here  noticed,  is  the  most  widely-spread  of  the 
g-enus,  being  supposed  to  be  identical  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  in  India,  as  well  as  in  western 
Asia.  It  is  very  distinctly  represented  in  ancient 
Egyptian  paintings,  where  the  birds  are  seen  in 
numbers  congregated  among  reeds,  and  the  natives 
collecting  basketfuls  of  their  eggs.  They  still 
frequent  the  marshes  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  islands  of  the  river  high  up  the  country,  and 
resort  to  the  lakes  of  Palestine,  excepting  the 
Dead  Sea.  With  regard  to  the  words  '  of  the 
wilderness  or  desert/  often  added  to  the  pelican's 
name  in  consequence  of  their  occurrence  in  Ps.  cii. 
6,  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  infer  from  them 
any  peculiar  capability  in  the  genus  to  occupy  re- 
mote solitudes  ;  for  they  live  on  fish,  and  generally 
nestle  in  reedy  abodes;  and  man,  in  all  re- 
gions, equally  desirous  to  possess  food,  water,  and 
verdure,  occupies  the  same  localities  for  the  same 
reasons.  We  think  the  Psalmist  refers  to  one 
isolated  by  circumstances  from  the  usual  haunts 
of  these  birds,  and  casually  nestling  among  rocks, 
where  water,  and  consequently  food,  begins  to 
fail  in  the  dry  season,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
eastward  of  the  Jordan — such  a  supposition  offering 
aa  image  of  misery  and  desolation  forcibly  appli- 
cable to  the  context. — C.  H.  S. 

PELITHITES.     [Cherethites  and  Peli- 

THITE8.] 

PEN.     [Writing.] 

PENIEL  (bwi$,face  of  God;  Sept.  ElSos 
&eov).  or  Penuel,  a  place  beyond  the  Jordan, 
where  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel,  and  'called 
the  name  of  the  place  Peniel ;  for  I  have  seen 
God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved  ?  (Gen. 
xxxii.  30).  There  was  in  after-times  a  fortified 
town  in  this  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  resentment  of  Gideon, 
for  refusing  succour  to  his  troops  when  pursuing 
the  Midianites  (Judg.  viii.  8).  The  site  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  must  have  been  at  some  point 
on  or  not  far  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Jabbok. 
Men  of  this  name  occur  in  1  Chron.  iv.  4  ;  viii. 
25. 

PENINNAH  (nH$,  coral;  Sept.  *ew<fra), 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  Elkanah,  the  father  of 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  2). 

PEN  MY.     [Drachma-  Denarius.] 
PENTATEUCH    is   the   title   given    to   the 
five   books  of  Moses.      The  Jews  usually  call    the 
Pentateuch    fllinn,    the    law;    or,  more   fully, 

rmnn  wm  r\mn.thcjive-jif'hsoftheiaw. 

This  title  again  has  been  abbreviated  into  P^Dn, 
for  the  whole,  and  C'ftin,  for  a  single  book  of 
tfce  l*«ntateucri.     In  Greek  its  usual  appellations 


are  6  vojxos,  and  irevrdTevxos-  The  word  rtDxe* 
occurs  in  the  later  Alexandrian  writers  in  ti*» 
signification  of  volitmen.  The  division  into  five 
books  is  alluded  to  in  the  works  of  Joseph  us  and 
Pfiilo.  It  seems  that  this  division  was  first  made 
by  the  Alexandrian  critics.  In  Jewish  writer* 
are  found  statements  indicating  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  formerly  divided  into  seven  portions 
(comp.  Jarchi,  ad  Proverb,  ix.  1 ;  ibique  Breit- 
baupt). 

In  the  Jewish  canon  the  Pentateuch  is  kept 
somewhat  distinct  from  the  other  sacred  books  ot 
the  Old  Testament,  because,  considered  with  re- 
ference to  its  contents,  it  is  the  book  of  books  of 
the  ancient  covenant.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  whole 
theocratical  life.  The  term  law  characterizes  the 
principal  substance  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  its  real 
kernel  and  cental  point  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy,  the  historical  demonstration  ol 
that  peculiar  communion  into  which  the  God  ot 
heaven  and  earth  entered  with  one  chosen  people, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Moses;  the  pre- 
paration for,  and  the  development  of,  that  com- 
munion ;  the  covenant  relation  of  Jehovah  and 
Israel,  from  its  first  rise  down  to  its  complete  ter- 
mination. In  considering  the  Pentateuch,  the  first 
question  which  arises  is — Who  was  its  author t 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  hear  first,  what  the 
book  itself  says  on  this  subject.  .  The  Pentateuch 
does  not  present  itself  as  an  anonymous  produc- 
tion. It  is  manifestly  intended  and  destined  to 
be  a  public  muniment  for  the  whole  people,  and 
it  does  net  veil  its  origin  in  a  mysterious  ob- 
scurity ;  on  the  contrary  the  book  speaks  most 
clearly  on  this  subject. 

According  to  Exod.  xvii.  14,  Moses  was  com- 
manded by  God  to  write  the  victory  over  the 
Amalekites  in  the  book  ("1DD3).  This  passage 
shows  that  the  account  to  be  inserted  was  in- 
tended to  form  a  portion  of  a  more  extensive  work, 
with  which  the  reader  is  supposed  to  be  acquaint- 
ed. It  also  proves  that  Moses,  at  an  early  period 
of  his  public  career,  was  filled  with  the  idea  ol 
leaving  to  his  people  a  written  memorial  of  the 
Divine  guidance,  and  that  he  fully  understood 
the  close  and  necessary  connection  of  an  authori- 
tative law  with  a  written  code,  or  jTDT-  It  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  observ- 
ation repeatedly  occurs,  that  limes  wrote  down. 
the  account  of  certain  events  Exod.  xxiv.  4.  7  ; 
xxxiv.  27,  28;  Num.  xxxiii.  2).  Especially 
important  are  the  statements  in  Deut.  i.  5  ; 
xxviii.  58.  In  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  24  (30)  the  whole 
work  is  expressly  ascribed  to  M  ses  as  the  author, 
including  the  poem  in  Deut.  xxxii.  It  may  be 
made  a  question  whether  the  hand  of  a  later  writer, 
who  finished  the  Pentateuch,  is  perceptible  from 
ch.  xxxi.  24  (comp.  xxxiii.  1,  and  xxxiv.).  or 
whether  tta  words  in  xxxi.  24-30  are  still  the 
words  of  Moses.  In  the  former  case  we  have  two 
witnesses,  viz.  Moses  himself,  and  the  continuator 
of  the  Pentateuch  ;  in  the  latter  case,  which  seems 
to  us  the  more  likely,  we  have  the  testimony  ot 
Moses  alone. 

Modern  criticism  has  raised  many  objections 
against  these  statements  of  the  Pentateuch  rela- 
tive to  its  own  origin.  Many  critics  suppose 
that  they  can  discover  in  the  Penjtateuch  indict 
tions  that  the  author  intended  to  make  himself 
known  as  a  person  different  from  Moses      The 
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mott  important  objection  is  the  following  :  that 
Ihe  Pentateuch,  speaking  of  Moses,  always  uses 
the  tliinl  jhtsom,  bestows  praise  u])on  h i in ,  and 
uses  concerning  him  expressions  of  respect.  The 
Pentateuch  even  exhibits  Muses  quite  objectively 
in  the  blessing  recorded  in  Dent,  xxxiii.  4,  5. 

To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  the  use  of  die 
third  person  proves  nothing.  The  later  Hebrew 
writers  also  speak  of  themselves  in  the  third  ])er- 
son.  We  might  adduce  similar  instances  from 
the  classical  authors,  as  Caesar,  Xenophon,  and 
others.  The  use  of  the  third  person,  instead  of  the 
first,  prevails  also  among  Oriental  authors.  In 
addition  to  this  we  should  observe,  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  book  itself  demands  the  use  of  the 
third  person,  in  reference  to  Moses,  throughout 
the  Pentateuch.  This  usage  entirely  corresponds 
with  the  character  both  of  the  history  and  of  the 
law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch.  By  the  use  of 
the  word  I,  the  objective  character  of  this  history 
would  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  law  of  Jehovah 
would  have  been  brought  down  to  the  sphere  of 
human  subjectivity  and  option.  If  we  consider 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  destined  to  be  a  book  of 
divine  revelation,  in  which  God  exhibited  to  his 
people  the  exemplification  of  his  'providential 
guidance,  we  cannot  expect,  that  Moses,  by  whom 
the  Lord  had  communicated  his  latest  revelations, 
should  bespoken  of  otherwise  than  in  the  third  per- 
son. In  the  poetry  contained  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  4, 
Moses  s|»eaks  in  the  name  of  the  people,  which  he 
personifies  and  introduces  as  speaking.  The  ex- 
pressions in  Exod.  xi.  3,  and  Num.  xii.  3  and  7, 
lielong  entirely  to  the  context  of  history,  and  to 
its  faithful  and  complete  relation;  consequently 
i*  is  by  no  means  vain  boasting  that,  is  there  ex- 
pressed, but  admiration  of  the  divine  mercy  glori- 
fied in  the  people  of  God.  Jn  considering  these 
passages  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  far  greater 
number  of  other  passages  which  speak  of  the 
feebleness  and  the  sins  of  Moses. 

It  is  certain  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
asserts  himself  to  l>e  Moses.  The  question  then 
arises,  whether  it  is  possible  to  consider  this  asser- 
tion to  be  true — whether  Moses  can  be  admitted 
to  be  the  author?  In  this  question  is  contained 
another,  viz.  whether  the  Pentateuch  forms  such  a 
continuous  whole  that  it  is  possible  to  ascribe  it 
to  one  author?  This  question  has  been  principally 
discussed  in  modern  criticism.  In  various  man- 
ners it  has  been  tried  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  to  resolve  its  constituent  parts 
into  a  number  of  documents  and  fragments  (comp. 
here  especially  the  article  Genesis).  Eichhorn 
and  his  followers  assert  that  Genesis  only  is  com- 
posed of  several  ancient  documents.  This  assertion 
is  still  reconcileable  with  the  Mosaical  origin  of 
the  Pentateuch.  But  Vater  and  others  allege  that 
the  whole  Pentateuch  is  composed  of  fragments; 
from  which  it  necessarily  follows  that  Mo-es  was 
not  the  author  of  the  whole.  Modern  critics  are, 
however,  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  opinions. 
The  latest  writer  on  this  subject,  Ewald,  in  his 
history  of  the  people  of  Israel  (G eschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel,  vol.  i.  Gottiugen,  1843),  asserts  that  there 
were  seven  different  authors  concerned  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. On  the  other  hand,  the  internal  unity  of 
the  Pentateuch  has  been  demonstrated  in  many 
able  essays.  The  attempts  at  division  are  espe- 
cially Bupjwrted'by  an  appeal  to  the  prevailing  use 
of  thi»  different  names  of  God  in  various  por- 


tions of  the  work  ;  but  the  argument*  derived 
from  this  circumstance  have  been  found  insuffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  ttf 
different  authors  (comp.  again  the  articles  Gk- 
nesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  anil  Deu- 
teronomy). 

The  inquiry  concerning  the  unity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  intimately  connected  with  its  histo- 
rical character.  If  there  are  in  the  Penta- 
teuch decided  contradictions,  or  different  con- 
tradictory statements  of  one  and  the  same  fart 
not  only  its  unity  but  also  its  historical  truth 
would  be  negatived.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  work  is  to  be  considered  as  written  by  Moses, 
the  whole  style  and  internal  veracity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch must  correspond  with  the  character  of 
Moses.  Considerate  critics,  who  are  not  under 
the  sway  of  dogmatic  prejudices,  find  that  the 
passages  which  are  produced  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  after  the  time  of 
Moses,  by  no  means  support  such  a  conclusion, 
and  that  a  more  accurate  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  separate  portions  discovers  many  ves- 
tiges demonstrating  that  the  work  originated  in 
the  age  of  Moses  (compare  here  again  the  articles 
.on  the  separate  books). 

The  general  arguments  for  and  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Pentateuch,  which  are  here  still 
to  be  considered  se])arately,  are  the  following  : — 

The  history  of  the  art  of  writing  among  the 
Hebrews  has  often  been  appealed  to  in  order  to 
disprove  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch.  It 
is  true  that  in  our  days  no  ciitic  of  good  repute 
for  learning,  ventures  any  longer  to  assert  that  the 
art  of  writing  was  invented  subsequent  to  the 
Mosaical  age  (Ewald's  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel,  p.  64,  sq.) ;  but  it  is  questioned,  whether 
the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  that  art.  Such 
a  doubt  proceeds  from  erroneous  ideas  concerning 
the  condition  of  this  people,  and  concerning  the 
civilization  necessarily  imparted  to  them  in  Egypt. 
The  reality  of  this  civilization  is  proved  by  indu- 
bitable testimony.  It  is  said  that  a  work  of  such 
extent  as  the  Pentateuch  was  beyond  the  means 
of  the  primitive  modes  of  writing  then  existing. 
But  various  testimonies,  not  merely  in  the  Penta- 
teuch itself,  but  also  derived  from  other  sources, 
from  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  (bat  of 
Moses,  prove  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ait  of  writing 
was  widely  diffused  among  the  Hebrews  (comp. 
'  Judges  viii.  14).  And  if  there  was  any"  knowledge 
of  this  art,  its  application  would  entirely  depend 
upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  a  given  pe- 
riod. Some  writers  seem  to  entertain  the  opinion 
that  the  materials  for  writing  were  yet,  in  the  days 
of  Moses,  too  clumsy  for  the  execution  of  larger 
works.  This  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  the 
Hebrews  became  acquainted,  just  in  the  Mosaica] 
period,  with  the  use  of  very  good  materials  for 
writing,  such  as  papyrus,  byssus,  parchment,  &c. 
(comp.  Herodotus,  v.  58).  There  are.  indeed, 
mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  some  more  solid 
materials  for  writing,  such  as  rabies  of  stone 
(Exod.  xxiv.  12,  xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  1,  &c.)  :  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  in  those  days  nothing  was 
written  except  upon  stone.  Stone  was  employed, 
on  account  of  its  durability,  for  specific  purposes. 

The  language  of  the  Pentateuch  has  also  been 
the  subject  of  many  discussions.  It  has  frequently 
been  urged  that  it  differs  less  from  that  of  the  latet 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  than  might  have  beca 
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expected  if  this  work  proceeded  from  Moses.  In 
this  otijectiiii  the  characteristic  stability  of  the 
Oriental  languages  has  been  overlooked.  The 
Oriental  languages  are  not,  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  I  Jccidental,  in  a  state  of  development  and  con- 
stant change.  It  is  also  overlooked  that  the  Penta- 
leuch  itself,  by  its  high  authority,  exerted  a  con- 
itant  inlluence  upon  the  whole  subsequent  religi- 
ous literature  of  the  Hebrews.  And  we  do  not 
know  any  other  literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
except  the  religions.  In  addition  to  this  we  must 
ol»erve  that,  nevertheless,  the  style  of  the  Penta- 
teuch has  its  distinctive  features  of  antiquity. 

The  Pentateuch  contains  a  number  of  charac- 
teristic    GRAMMATICAL     FORMATIONS*.      Such    are, 

for   instance,    the   use  of  the    pronoun  fcOH  as  a 

feminine  also,  the  form  /NH  for  n?X ;  13n3 ; 
the  Conns  of  the  imperatives  in  Gen.  iv.  23,  Exod. 
ii.  20,  the  word  Itf}  as  a  feminine  for  m^D- 

The  rentateuch  contains  also  words  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
such  as  pD,  species  ;  33p,  to  curse,  for  2p3  ; 
3bO,  lamb,  for  \ff&  ;  W$l  and  Cim  in  the  «g- 
niheation  of  property. 

There    occur  also  characteristic    phrases,  as, 

their  shade  (D?¥)  is  departed  from  them ; 
i.e.  the;/  are  defenceless  (Num.  xiv.  9);  he 
was  gathered  to  his  people,  V12]) ;  the  agree- 
able odour,  or  sieect  savour,  of  the  sacrifice, 
niT^n  I"P"1  •.  to  cover  the  eye  of  the  earth, 
pXH  j-y  ,Exod.  x.  5,  15 ;  Num.  xxii.  5,  11, 
&c). 

Others  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  especially  in  Deuteronomy, 
vestiges  of  a  later  style.  The  instances  produced 
by  tiie  opponents  of  the  Mosaical  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch  do  not  stand  examination,  and  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of 
argument  deducible  from  the  antique  expressions 
in  the  Mosaical  writings. 

Lastiy,  the  historical  contents  of  the  Pentateuch 
are  of  very  great  importance  in  our  present  inquiry, 
because  they  constantly  bear  testimony  in  favour 
of  its  age  and  authenticity,  and  lead  to  the  follow- 
ing important  results.  We  iind,  in  later  times, 
no  period  which  we  could  deem  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole:  for  this  rea- 
son, the  opponents  of  its  authenticity  are  obliged 
to  ascribe  the  different  portions  of  the  work  to 
widely  different  periods.  If  we  allow  that  the 
apostles  were  such  persons  as  they  assert  them- 
selves to  be,  we  must  admit  also  that  the  very 
frequent  apostolical  allusions  to  the  Pentateuch 
are  a  high  sanction  to  the  work  ;  and  we  cannot 
overlook  the  fact,  that  every  opinion  which.  wi:!i 
greater  or  less  decision,  finds  in  the  Pentateuch 
a  work  of  fraud,  enters  into  an  unavoidable  con- 
did  with  the  New  Testament  itself. 

In  the  remote  times  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
antiquity,  we  find  no  vestiges  of  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Mosaical  books.  The  Gnostics, 
indeed,  opposed  the  Pentateuch,  but  attacked  it 
merely  on  account  of  their  dogmatical  opinions 
concerning  the  L  iw,  and  Judaism  in  general; 
consequently  they  did  not  impugn  the  authenti- 
city, but  merelv  the  divine  authority,  of  the  Law. 
Heathen  authors  alone,  as  Celsus  and  Julian, 
represented  the  consents  of  the  Pentateuch  as 
being  mythological,  ind  paralleled  them  with 
Pagan  mythology. 


In  the  middle  ages,  but  not  earlier,  we  find 
some  very  concealed  critical  doubts  in  the  work* 
of  some  Jews — as  Isaac  Ben  Jasos,  who  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  Aben  Ezra.  After 
the  reformation,  it  was  sometimes  attempted  to 
demonstrate  the  later  origin  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Such  attempts  were  made  by  Spinoza,  Richard 
Simon.  Le  Clerc,'and  Van  Dale;  but  these  critics 
were  not  unanimous  in  their  results.  Against 
them  wrote  Heidegger  (Exercitutiones  Biblicce, 
i.  246,  sq.)  ;  Witsius  {Miscellanea  Sacra,  i 
103.  sq.)  ;  and  Carpzov  (Introdiutio,  i.  3S.  sq.\ 

In  the  period  of  English,  French,  and  German 
deism,  the  Pentateuch  was  attacked  rather  by 
jests  than  by  arguments.  Attacks  of  a  more 
scientific  nature  were  made  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  these  were  met  by  such 
critics  as  John  David  Michael  is  and  Eichhorn, 
who  energetically  and  effectually  defended  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.  These  critics, 
however,  on  account  of  their  own  false  position, 
did  as  much  harm  as  good  to  the  cause  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

A  new  epoch  of  criticism  commences  about 
the  year  1805.  This  was  produced  by  Yater's 
Commentary  and  De  Wette's  Beitrdge  zur  Ein- 
leitung  in  das  alte  Testament.  Vater  embodied 
all  the  arguments  which  had  been  adduced 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
applied  to  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  books  the 
principles  which  Wolf  had  employed  with  re- 
ference to  the  Homeric  poems.  He  divided  the 
Pentateuch  into  fragments,  to  each  of  which  he 
assigned  its  own  period,  but  referred  the  whole 
generally  to  the  age  of  the  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian exile.  Since  the  days  of  Vater,  a  seiies  of 
the  most  different  hy|K>theses  has  been  produced 
by  German  ciitics  about  the  age  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  that  of  its  constituent  sections.  No 
one  critic  seems  fully  to  agree  with  any  other; 
and  frequently  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  opinions 
advanced  are  destitute  of  any  sure  foundation — 
that  they  are  quite  arbitrary,  and  produced  by 
merely  subjective  motives.  We  will  illustrate 
this  by  a  few  examples  relative  to  the  Pentateuch 
as  a  whole. 

Schumann  makes  Ezra  the  author  of  the  law. 
According  to  A.  T.  Hartmann  the  separate  por- 
tions of  the  law  sprang  up  gradually,  some  of 
them  as  late  as  the  exile;  but  he  does  not  show 
by  what  circumstances  they  were  combined  into 
a  whole.  According  to  Dr.  Amnion,  the  Penta- 
tpuch  was  planned  by  Moses;  was  gradually 
continued  down  to  the  times  of  Solomon;  was 
entirely  forgotten  during  the  period  of  idolatry; 
was  rediscovered  under  the  reign  of  Josiah  ;  and 
was  then  retouched,  and  edited  under  the  name  of 
Moses.  Von  Hohlen  urges  the  fact  mentioned  in 
the  second  Book  of  Kings  (ch.  xxii.  ,  as  if  it 
were  explanatory  of  the  origin  of  Deuter  n.my  ; 
but  he  considers  some  portions  to  be  of  a  much 
later  origin.  He  asserts  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
partly  written  alter  the  exile,  that  it  was  gradually 
developed,  and  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the 
age  ol  Christ.  According  to  the  latest  statements 
of'  l)e  \\  ettc.  in  his  Einlcitung  in  das  alte  Tes- 
tament, §  157,  sq.,  the  Ei.ohim  portions  were 
written  in  the  age  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  the  Jk- 
hovau  portions  nearly  about  the  same  period,  but 
Deuteronomy  much  later,  under  Josiah.  Ewald 
assigns  seven  authors  to  the  Pentateuch,  wuo,  how* 
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•ver.  wrote  in  very  different  periods.  '  The  first, 
ne  supposes,  Mr  role  in  the  days  of  Samson;  the 
second  in  tlie  reign  ol  Solomon  ;  the  tnird  in  the 
reign  of  Elijah,  &c. 

The  critical  ilonhts  respecting  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch  have  produced  in  modem  times 
»*.*»' eial  woiks  in  defence  of  its  genuineness;  such 
as  Kanne's  Biblischer  Untersuchungen,  2  vols., 
1&20;  the  observations  by  .1  aim,  Rosen  mu  Her,  and 
Bleek  •,  Ran.^e  s  Untersuchunyen  uber  den  Pen- 
tateuch, 2  vols.  .  llengstenberg  s  Beitruye  zur 
Eiuleitung,  vols.  2  and  3;  Havernick"s  Ein- 
lexuuy  in  das  alte  Testament,  vol.  1  ;  Drechsler, 
Leber  die  Eutheit  und  Authenlie  der  Genesis; 
Konig's  Alt-testa  mentliche  Studien,  2d  number; 
Sack  s  Apoleyetik,  &c. 

The  most  important  commentaries  and  exege- 
tical  aids  for  the  explanation  of  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch, and  its  constituent  parts,  are  the  follow- 
ing: —  ulvini  J3onlie.ru  Pentateuchus  Commen- 
tario  Iu uslratns,  1 625  ;  Maickii  Commentarius 
m  prceciy-tus  qua&dam  Pewateuchi  partes,  1721 ; 
Clerici  I  Dnmentarius,  1710;  Gerhardi  Com- 
mentarius :a  Genesin,  1693  ;  Merceri  Commen- 
tarias  in  Geitesin,  1593;  Vater,  Cotnmentar 
uber  den  Pentateuch,  18U2,  sq.,  3  vols.;  Ro- 
senmulleri  Scholia,  3d  ed.,  1821,  sq, :  Schu- 
mann, Pentateuchus  Uebraice  et  Graece,  torn.  1, 
1629;  Von  Bohien,  JJie  Genesis  ubersetzt  und 
erkldrt,  Konigsberg,  1825  j  Tiele,  Das  erste 
Buck  Mosis,  8$c.,  1st  vol.,  1836;  Tuch,  Com- 
mentar  uber  die  Genesis,  1S38,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  English  works  on  the  Penta- 
teuch  : — Ainsworth,  Annotations  on  the  Five 
Books  of  Moses,  1699;  Kidder,  Commentary 
on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  1713;  Parker, 
Bibliotheca  Bibiica,  1720,  1735;  Jamieson,  Cri- 
tical and  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, 1748;  Robertson,  Clavis  Pentateuchi, 
1770;  Graves,  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  1815. 

— H.  A.  C.  H 
PENTECOST  (JliVTTiKooTrt),  the  name  (signi- 
fying fiftieth)  given  in  the  New  Testament  to  tlie 
Feast  of  WeeKs,  or  of  Ingathering,  which  was 
celebrated  on  the  fiftieth  day  from  the  festival  of 
unleavened  bread,  or  the  Passover ;  or  seven 
weeks  from  the  16tfi  day  of  Nisan.  It  was  a 
festival  of  thanks  for  the  harvest,  and  com- 
menced immediately  ai'ter  the  Passover  [Fes- 
tivals], it  was  Qua  of  the  three  great  yearly 
festivals,  in  which  all  the  males  were  required  to 
appear  before  God  at  the  place  of  his  sanctuary. 
Josephus  states  that  in  his  time  great  .numbers  of 
Jews  resorted  from  every  quarter  to  Jerusalem  to 
keep  this  festival  (Antiq.  xiv.  13,  4;  xvii.  10,  2; 
De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  3,  I),  Tliis  testimony  affords 
interesting  corroboration  of  Acts  ii.  1,  9-11  ;  xx. 
16;  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  in  which  the  same  fact  appears. 
The  commencement  of  the  Christian  church  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  preceded  as  it  was  by  our 
Lords  ascension,  attached  a  peculiar  interest  to 
this  season,  and  eventually  led  to  its  being  set 
apart  for  the  commemoration  of  these  great  events. 
It  was  no\,  however,  established  as  one  of  the 
great  festivals  until  the  fourth  century.  The  com- 
bination of  two  events  (the  Ascension  and 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  in  one  festival 
has  a  parallel  in  the  original  Jewish  feast,  which 
is  held  to  have  included  the  feast  of  first-ii nits, 
ami  of  the  delivering  of  the  law  (Exod.  xxiii.  16  ; 
Lev    xxiii.  14-21;  Num.  xxviii.  26).     indeed, 


this  festival  in  some  respects  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  the  Jewish  one;  and  is  evidently  little  more 
than  a  modification  ofit.  Tlie  con  verts  ol  that  day, 
on  which  the  Holy  Ghost  descended,  were  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Jerome  {Ad,  Tabiol, 
§  7)  elegantly  contrasts  this  with  the  giving  oi 
the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  :  '  Utraque  facta  est 
quinquagessimo  die,  a  Paschate  :  illo,  in  Sina  ; 
luec,  in  Sion.  lbi  terra?  mot.u  contremuit  mons  ; 
hie,  (lomus  apostolorum.  lbi,  iu'er  llammas  ig» 
nium  et  micantia  fulgura,  turbo  ventorum,  et 
fragor  tonitruorum  personuit  ;  hie,  cum  igne- 
arum  visione  linguarum  sonitus  pariter  lie  coelo, 
tanquam  spiritus  vehementisadversit.  lbi,  clangor 
buccinav,  legis  verba  perstrepuit  ;  hie,  tuba  evau- 
gelica  apostolorum  ore  intonuit.'  This  festival 
became  one  of  the  three  baptismal  seasons  (Tertull. 
De  Baptis.  c.  19;  Hieron..  in  Zach.  xiv.  8)  ;  and 
it  derives  its  name  of  Whitsunday,  or  white- 
Sunday,  from  so  many  being  clad  in  white  on 
this  the  day  of  their  baptism. 

1.  PEOR  p'tyS  ;  Sept.  *oywp\  a  mountain 
in  the  land  of  Moab  (Num.  xxiii.  28).  Eusebius 
places  it  between  Livias  and  Esbus,  over  against 
Jericho ;  which  shows  that  it  was  not  supposed  to 
be  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  usually  stated  (Ono~ 
mast.  s.  v.  'Apafiuid  Mcoa/3).  It  has  not  in  modern 
times  been  recognised. 

2.  PEOR,  an  idol   [Baal-Pkou]. 

PERES  (D")D,  in  our  versions  '  ossifrage ' 
Lev.  xi.  13;  Deut.  xiv.  12).  Although  Neser 
is  unquestionably  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  eagle, 
a  genus  so  conspicuous,  and  to  this  moment  so 
common  in  Palestine,  probably  "possessed  more 
than  one  designation  in  the  national  dialects  of  the 
country,  and  un»er  the  term  ossifrage  it  would 
indicate  the  great  sea  eagle.  But  Peres  is  by 
other  translators  referred  to  a  hawk,  which  they 
denominate  Accipiter,  alth.-ugh  before  scientific 
ornithology  had  defined  it  to  mark  a- particular 
species,  it  had,  as  in  antiquity,  been  generalized 
and  understood  to  mean  any  predaeeous  bird, 
j^liati  notices  Accipitres  equal  in  size  to  eagles, 
and  these  included  both  the  ospray  and  ossifrage. 
Rut  these  names  have  received  specific  determi- 
nations only  since  ornithologists  have  more  strictly 
distinguished  genera  and  species  ;  for  originally 
they  were  identical ;  our  ospray  being  derived 
from  the  French  Orfrai,  which  is  itself  a  mere 
euphonious  pronunciation  of  ossifrage,  introduced 
during  the  polishing  of  Gallo-Frankish  into  the 
modern  idiom.  Their  scientific  application,  how- 
ever, has  been  referred  to  two  birds  ;  osprey  being 
the  Pandion  Haliaetus,  '  the  fishing  hawk,'  and 
ossifrage  the  Aquila  Ossifraga  of  Brisson,  or  l  great 
sea  eagle"  of  Pennant ;  authors  having  even  pre- 
tended that  fragments  of  bones  have  been  found  in 
the  stomach  of  the  last  mentioned.  If  this  fact  were 
proved,  it  would  justify  the  denomination  of  ossi- 
frage, or  '  bone- breaker ;'  but  tlie  dispensation  of 
faculties  in  nature  always  indicates  a  purpose, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Pandion,  living  as  it  does 
exclusively  upon  fish,  appears  inapplicable;  for 
theirs  are  not  the  bones  understood  by  the  name, 
and  such  as  the  bird  accidentally  swallows  are 
small  and  without  nutriment.  With  regard  to  the 
sea  eagle,  which  subsists  mostly  on  the  same  diet, 
or  on  carrion,  and  only  by  chance  on  birds,  whose 
bones  in  all  genera  are  very  hard,  destitute  of  mar- 
row, and  likewise  without  nutritious   matter,  tbe 
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e*.»e  is  nearly  the  same.  Finally,  breaking  the 
bones  must  be  effected  by  the  beak,  which  is  strong 
indeed,  but  only  formed  to  strike,  tear,  or  hold,  not 
to  masticate.;  and  if  the  bones  are  broken  for  that 
purpose,  where  are  they  to  be  found?  in  the  crop, 
the  succentorial  ventricle,  or  in  the  gizzard? — 
organs  in  birds  of  prey  far  from  vigorous,  or  so 
well  defined  as  they  are  in  other  orders  of  the 
class, particularly  in  Gallinaceae.  Thus, there  is  in 
ttature  no  such  bird  as  one  that  breaks  the  bones  of 
warm-blooded  animals  in  order  to  swallow  them  ; 
consequently,  no  identification  can  he  made  with 
anv  of  the  sea  eagles.  But  when  we  place  toge- 
ther Peres,  a  name  derived  from  a  root  denoting 
'  to  crush  '  or  '  break,'  and  find  that  by  the  Greek 
name  <pr\pi\  (Pnene),  the  Hellenic  nations  called 
the  Liimmer  Geyer  of  the  Swiss,  which  Savigny 
{Oiseaux  d'Egypte  et  de  Syrie)  has  proved  to 
be  the  ossifrage  of  the  Romans;  then  it  becomes 
an  immediate  question,  why  such  a  denomination 
should  have  been  bestowed.  The  answer  is,  we 
think,  satisfactory  ;  for  constituting  the  largest 
flying  bird  of  the  old  continent,  and  being  a 
tenant,  of  the  highest  ranges  of  mountains  in 
Europe,  western  Asia,  and  Africa,  though  some- 
times feeding  on  carrion,  and  not  appearing  to 
take  up  prey  like  eagles  in  the  talons,  it  pursues 
the  chamois,  young  ibex,  mountain  deer,  or  mar- 
mot, among  precipices,  until  it  drives,  or  by  a 
rush  of  its  wings,  forces  the  game  over  the  brink, 
to  be  dashed  to  pieces  below,  and  thus  deservedly 
obtained  the  name  of  bone-breaker. 

The  species  in  Europe  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  in 
size  to  the  Condor  of  South  America,  measuring 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  four 
feet  two  or  thiee  inches,  and  sometimes  ten  feet,  in 
the  expanse  of  wing;  the  head  and  neck  are  not, 
like  those  of  vultures,  naked,  but  covered  with 
whitish  narrow  feathers  ;  and  there  is  a  beard  of 
bristly  hair  under  the  lower  mandible:  the  rest 
of  the  plumage  is  nearly  black   and  b'own,  witi 
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some  whit:sh  streaks  on  the  .shoulders,  and  an 
ahundauce  of  pale  rust  colour  »n  the  back  of  the 
neck,  the  thighs,  vtnt,  and  legs  ;  the  toes  are  short, 
and  bluish,  and  t  le  claws  strong.  In  the  young  the 
nead  and  neck  are  black,  and  the  species  or  variety 
of  Abyssinia  appears  to  hft  rusty  and  yellowish  on 
«M  neck  and  stomach.     It  is  the  griffon  of  Cuvier, 


Gypattos  batbutus  of  nomenclators,  and  *>pAf  rif 

the  Seventy.  The  Arabs,  according  to  Bruce, 
use  the  names  Abou-Duch'n  and  Nisser-Werk, 
which  is  a  proof  that  they  consider  it  a  kind  of 
eagle,  and  perhaps  confound  this  species  with  the 
great  sea  eagle,  which  has  likewise  a  few  bristles 
under  the  throat ;  and  commentators,  who  have 
often  represented  Peres  to  be  the  black  vulture, 
or  a  great  vulture,  were  only  viewing  the  Gypaetos 
as  forming  one  of  the  order  Accipitres,  according 
to  the  Linnaan  arrangement,  where  Vxdtur  bar- 
bolus  (Syst.  Ner£.)  is  the  last  of  that  genrts,  al- 
though in  the  13th  edition  (by  Gmelin),  we  find 
the  name  changed  to  Falco  barbatus,  and  located 
immediately  before  F.  Albicilla,  or  the  sea  eagle, 
showing  that  until  a  still  more  accurate  classifi- 
cation placed  the  species  in  a  separate  genus, 
ornithologists  had  no. determined  idea  of  the  true 
place  it  should  occupy,  and  consequently  by 
what  generical  appellation  it  was  to  be  distin- 
guished.— C.  H.  S. 

PEREZ-UZZAH,  a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem,  which  obtained  this  name 
(meaning  '  breach  of  Uzzah)  from  the  judgment 
inflicted  upon  Uzzah  for  rashly  handling  the  ark 
(2  Sam.  vi.  8  ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  11). 

PERFUMES.  In  the  anicle  Anointing  we 
have  noticed  the  use  of  perfumes  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries ;  and  in  the  botanical  articles  all  the  aro- 
matic substances  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 
carefully  examine.!.  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
only  to  add  a  few  remarks,  which  the  scope  oi 
those  articles  does  not  embrace. 

The  practice  of  producing  an  agreeable  odour 
by  fumigation,  or  burning  incense,  as  well  as  tha. 
of  anointing  the  person  with  odoriferous  oils  and 
ointments,  and  of  sprinkling  the  dress  with  fra 
grant,  waters,  originated  in,  and  is  confined  to 
warm  climates.  In  such  climates  perspiration  is 
profuse,  and  much  care  is  needful  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  it  from  being  offensive.  It  is  in  this  ne- 
cessity we  may  find  the  reason  for  the  use  of  per- 
fumes, particularly  at  weddings  and  feasts,  and 
on  visits  to  persons  of  rank  ;  and  in  fact  on  most 
of  the  occasions  which  bring  people  together  with 
the  intention  of  being  agreeable  to  one  another. 

The  ointments  and  oils  used  by  the  Israelites 
were  rarely  simple,  but  were  compound  of  various 
ingredients  (Job  xli.  22;  comp.  PI  in.  Hist.  Nat. 
xxix.  8).  Olive  oil,  the  valued  product  of  Pa- 
lestine (Dent,  xxviii.  40 ;  Mic.  vi.  15),  was 
combined  with  sundry  aromatics,  chiefly  foreign 
(1  Kings  x.  10;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22),  particularly 
bosem,  myrrh,  and  nard  [see  these  words].  Such 
ointments  were  for  the  most  pail  costly  (Amos 
vi.  6),  and  formed  a  much-coveted  luxury.  The 
ingredients,  and  often  the  prepared  oils  and  resins 
in  a  stale  fit  for  use,  were  obtained  chiefly  in 
traffic  from  the  Phoenicians,  who  imported  them 
in  small  alabaster  boxes  [Ai.abastku],  in 
which  the  delicious  aroma  was  best  preserved. 
A  descrijrtion  of  the  more  costly  unguents  is 
given  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xiii.  2).  The  pre- 
paration of  these  required  peculiar  skill,  and 
therefore  formed  a  particular  profession.  The 
D^npl  rokechim  of  Exod.  xxx.  25,35;  Neh. 
iii.  8;  Eccles.  x.  1,  called  *  Apothecary'  in  the 
Auth.  Vers.,  was  no  other  than  a  maker  of  per- 
fumes. So  strong  were  the  better  kinds  of  oint- 
ments, and  so  perfectly  were  the  different  com- 
ponent substances  amalgamated,  that   they  have 
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b*-*n  k:*»tm  to  retain  their  scent  several  hundred 
vewr«.  Ok t  of  the  alabaster  vases  in  tlie  musetnn 
at  Alnwick  Castle  contains  some  of  tlie  ancient 
Egyptian  ointment,  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand /ears  old,  and  yet  its  odour  remains  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Egyptians,  ii.  31  1). 

The  '  holy  anointing  oil,'  employed  in  the 
aa:erdotal  unction,  was  composed  of  two  parts 
'  myrrh'  [Muit],  two  parts  '  cassia'  [Kiddah], 
one  part  '  cinnamon'  [Kinnamon],  one  part 
4  sweet  calamus'  [Kaneh  Boskm],  compounded 
'  according  to  the  art  of  the  perfumer,'  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  purest  olive  oil  to  give  it  the 
proper  consistence  (Exod.  xxx.  23,  25).  •  It.  was 
strictly  forbidden  that  any  perfume  like  this,  that, 
is,  composed  of  the  same  ingredients,  should  be 
used  for  common  purposes,  or  indeed  made  at  all 
(xxx.  32,  33);  ind  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
course  adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  object  con- 
templated by  the  law.  The  composition  was  not 
preserved  as  a  secret,  but.  was  public  y  declared 
and  described,  with  a  plain  prohibitii  to  make 
any  like  it.  Maimonides  says  that  dt  btless  the 
cause  of  this  prohibition  was,  that  then  might,  be 
no  such  perfume  found  elsewhere,  and  conse- 
quently that  a  greater  attachment,  might  be  in- 
duced to  the  sanctuary;  and  also,  to  prevent  the 
greafevils  which  might  arise  from  men  esteeming 
themselves  more  excellent  than  others,  if  allowed 
to  anoint  themselves  with  a  similar  oil  (More 
Nevochim,  ch.  xx.).  The  reasons  for  attaching 
such  distinction  to  objects  consecrated  by  their 
holy  appropriations,  are  too  obvious  to  need 
much  elucidation. 

The  prodigious  quantity  of  this  holy  ointment 
made  on  the  occasion  which  the  text  describes, 
being  no  less  than  750  ounces  of  solids  com- 
pounded with  five  quarts  of  oil,  may  give  some' 
idea  of  the  profuse  use  of  perfumes  among  the 
Hebrews.  We  are,  indeed,  told  by  the  Psalmist, 
(cxxxiii.  2),  that  when  the  holy  anointing  oil 
was  poured  upon  the  head  of  Aaron,  it  flowed 
down  over  his  beard  and  dress,  even  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garmen's.  This  circumstance  may  give 
some  interest  lo  the  following  anecdote,  which 
we  translate  from  Chardin  (Voyages,  iv.  43,  edit. 
Langles).  Alter  remarking  bow  prodigal  the 
eastern  femahs  are  of  perfumes,  he  gives  this 
instance  :  '  I  remember  that,  at  the  solemnization 
of  the  nuptials  of  the  three  princesses  royal  of 
Golconda.  wl'om  the  king,  their  father,  who  had 
no  other  children,  married  in  one  day,  in  the 
year  1679,  perfumes  were  lavished  on  every  in- 
vited guest  as  he  arrived.  They  sprinkled  them 
upon  those  who  were  clad  in  white ;  but  gave 
them  into  the  hands  of  those  who  wore  coloured 
raiment,  because  their  garments  would  have  been 
spoiled  by  throwing  it  over  them,  which  was  done 
in  the  following  manner.  They  threw  over  the 
body  a  bottle  of  rose-water,  containing  about  half 
a  pint,  and  then  a  larger  bottle  of  water  tinted  with 
salfron,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  clothes  would 
have  been  stained  with  it.  After  this,  they  rubbed 
ihe  arms  and  the  body  with  a  liquid  perfume 
of  ludamun  and  ambergris,  and  they  put  round 
the  throat  a  tb  :k  cord  of  jasmine.  I  was  thus 
perfumed  wills  saffron  in  iriativ  great  houses  of 
this  country,  and  in  other  places.  This  attention 
and  honour  is  a  universal  custom  among  the 
Women  who  have  the  means  of  obtaining  this 
Sumry.' 


PERGA  (nfpyr;),  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  situated  upon  the  river  Cestrus,  sixty 
stades  from  its  estuary.  On  a  hill  near  the  town 
stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Artemis,  at  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  held 
a  yearly  festival  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  Perga 
was  originally  the  capital  of  Pamphylia;  but 
when  that  province  was  divided  into  two,  Side 
became  the  chief  town  of  the  first,  and  Perga  of 
the  second  Pamphylia  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  667  , 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  26;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  14; 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  30).  The  apostle  Paul  was  twice 
at.  this  place  (Acts  xiii.  13;  xiv.  25).  In  the 
first  instance  he  seems  to  have  landed  at  Perga, 
and  the  Cestrus  was  then,  in  fact,  navigable  to 
the  town,  although  the  entrance  to  the  river  is  now 
impassable,  having  long  been  closed  by  a  bar. 
The  site  has  been  established  by  Col.' Ley ke,  as 
that  where  extensive  remains  of  vaulted  and 
ruined  buildings  were  observed  by  General 
Kohler  on  the  Cestrus,  west  of  Stavros.  It  is 
called  by  the  Turks  Eski-kalesi. 

PERGAMOS  (Tlep-ya/jLos),  or  PKRGAMUM,.a 
town  of  the  Great  Mvsia,  the  capital  of  a  king- 
dom of  the  same  name,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia  Propria.  The  river 
Caicus,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  .wo 
branches  meeting  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  v 
mouth,  waters  an  extensive  valley  not  exceeded 
in  natural  beauty  and  fertility  by  any  in  the 
world.  In  this  valley,  in  N.  lat'.  39°  4',  E.  long. 
27°  12',  stood  Pergamos,  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  It  lay  on  tlie  north 
bank  of  the  Caicus,  at  the  base  and  on  the  de- 
clivity of  two  high  and  steep  mountains,  on  one 
of  which  now  stands  a  dilapidated  castle.  About 
two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Pergnmos 
became  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  kings  a* 
the  family  of  Attains,  and  a  seat  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  King  Eumenes,  the  second  of  the 
name,  greatly  beautified  die  town,  and  increased 
the  library  of  Pergamos  so  considerably  that  the 
number  of  volumes  amounted  to  200,000.  As 
the  papyrus  shrub  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  ex- 
ported from  Egypt,  sheep  and  goat  skins,  cleaned 
and  prepared  for  fhe  purpose,  were  used  for 
manuscripts  ;  and  as  the  art  of  preparing  them 
was  brought  to  perfection  at  Pergamos,  they,  from 
that  circumstance,  obtained  the  name  of  perga- 
mena,  or  parchment.  The  library  remained  at 
Pergamos  after  the  kingdom  of  the  Attali  had 
lost  its  independence,  until  Antony  removed  it 
to  Egypt,  and  .presented  it  to  Queen  Cleopatra. 
(Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  2;  Plutarch,  Anton.). 
The  valuable  tapestries,  called  in  Latin  aul«a, 
from  having  adorned  the  hall  of  King  Attains, 
were  also  wrought  in  this  town.  The  last  king  of 
Pergamos  bequeathed  his  treasures  to  the  Romans, 
who  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  also,  and 
erected  it  into  a  province  under  the  name  of  Asia 
Propria  (Martial,  Epig.  ix.  17).  Pergamos  re- 
tained under  the  Romans  that  authority  over  the 
cities  of  Asia,  which  it  had  acquired  under 
the  successors  of  Attains,  and  it  still  preserves 
many  vestiges  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  Re- 
mains of  the  Asclepium  and  of  some  other  tem- 
ples, of  the  theatre,  stadium,  amphitheatre,  and 
several  other  buildings,  are  still  to  l>e  seen.  Even 
now,  Pergamos,  under  the  name  of  Mergamo,  is  a 
place  of  considerable   importance,  containing  a 
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population  estimated  at  14.000,  of  whom  about 
3000  are  Greeks.  300  Armenians,  and  the  rest 
Turks  (Macfarlane's  Visit).  The  writer  just, 
tr.ited  says,  '  The  approach  to  this  ancient  and 
■decayed  city  was  as  impressive  as  well  might 
ne.  After  crossing  the  Caicus,  I  saw,  looking 
over  three  vast  tumuli,  or  sepulchral  harrows, 
similar  to  those  of  the  plains  of  Troy,  the  Turkish 
city  of  Pergamos,  with  its  tall  minarets  and  taller 
cypresses,  situated    on  the  lower  declivities  and 
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at  the  foot'  of  the  Acropolis,  whose  bold  gray  brow 
was  crowned  hy  the  rugged  walls  of  a  barbarous 
castle,  the  usurper  of  the  site  of  a  magnificent 
Greek  temple.'  The  town  consists  for  the  most 
put  of  small  and  mean  wooden  houses,  among 
which  appear  me  remains  of  early  Christian 
churches,  showing  '  like  vast  fortresses  amid  vast 
harracks  of  wood.'  None  of  these  churches  have 
any  Scriptural  or  Apocalyptic  interest  connected 
with  them,  having  been  erected  '  several  centuries 
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after    the   ministry    of    the    apostles,    and  when  to  conclude  that  when  he  says  in  the  above  pas* 

Christianity    was    not    a    humble    and    despised  sage,  that  the   church  of  Pergamos  dwelt  *  where 

creed,  but  the  adopted  religion  of  a  vast  empire.'  Satan's  seat  is,'  he  alludes  to  the  worship   of  the 

The  Pagan  temples  have    fared    worse   that   the-e  serpent,  which  was  there  practised  (Rosenmiiller, 

Christian  churches.      'The  fanes  of  Jupiter  and  Bib.  (Seoff.   iii.  13-17:   Macfarlane,   Visit   to  the 

Diana,  of  yEsculapiu.s  and  Venus,  are  prostrate  in  Seveji  Apocahjpt.c   Churches,  1S32:  Arundel]  J 

the  dust:  and  where   they  have  not  been  carried  Asia   Minor,   ii.   302-7;   Leake's   Geoff,  of  Asia 

away  by  the  Turks,  to  cut  up  into  tombstones  or  Minor,  pp.   265,  260  ;  Richter.   Wallfahrten,  p. 

to  pound  into  mortar,  the    Corinthian   and    Ionic  48^,  sq. ;  Schubert,  Raise  ins  Morgenland ;  Mis* 

columns,  the  splendid  capitals,  the  cornices  and  sionary  Herald  for  lc39,  pp.  22S  30 ). 
pediment,  all  in  the  highest  ornament,  are  thrown         PKRIZZITE    (iMfi  ;  Sept.  *<a*&ios\  a  Ca- 
into  unsightly  heaps.  •  •  i    .  •,      •   i     ■'- ":        i  \  ■ 

i     ii  „  „r  4  *\  „  lo..nn    „t.-,«^k-U  naanitish  tribe  inhabiting  the  mountainous  region 

In  Pergamos  was  one  ot  'the  seven    churches        ,  .  .      .  ,.      B.ll  .,  .  -,<   •      •  » 

c    a   ■    >  4.        i  ;  i    t\      \  i      „->   ;.   „,i.i  „„  „,i  which   thev  eventua    v  yielded    to    hnhraim   and 

of  Asia,    to  which  the  Apocalypse   is  addressed.  -  .     n    J  J  ..     .,      .     '      .      .     _v 

rvi  ■       i         u    •  i    i    *•        *     uij't       ..i  Jndah   (Josh.    xi.    3:    xvn.    I)  ;   Judg.    l.    4,   o). 

This  church    is   commended   for   its   fidelity  and  _,.  v         .  .    .      , '  .  '  ?         .  '..J 

a  ■     ,i  •  i  .      <•  .•     •'     „.  f   •  1  hev    were    Kindred    to   t lie    Canaan ites   strictly 

firmness    in  the   midst  ot  persecutions,   and    in  a  J    ,,,,.-.       i  •••     .-,.,        ,     ,        •      .rx' 

.,        i  ]•  ,    i1.     -ii.*        .it.        '  so     ca    ed    (hxod.     xxiu.    23:     Judg.    l.    4-n  : 

ciiy  so  eminently  addicted  to  idolatry.   '  1  know,  -A  ■  i  ti     •     •  /■■ 

■  ■  i     .  .i      "      i  i       r  .»         ?      ?i    t  sometimes  Canaanites  and  renzzites   are  put  lor 

it.  is  said,  •  thv  works,  and   where  thoxi  dwellest.  ■ ,.     .  .  ..  ..    „  ,~  '...     « 

,.*  t  •  i  r\>        ••    \'>\       m  all    the    other  tribes    ot    Canaan   (Gen.   xm.    /; 

even  whtre  batan  s  seat  is    (Rev.  n.  13).     Now  .       _,.  ...  V,         .  ,         ^   .      ..    .     .     ' 

,    u  i  i      *    i  i    „      i,  Xxxi v.  30);   while  m   other   places  the  Penzzites 

there  was  at    Pergamos  a  celebrated   and   much  '■        .      .  ,  '       .  ..  .... 

c  .    ,  .         i        »•    a?       i      •  i  ,>  v.-  i    i  l  are   enumerated  with  various   other  tribes   ot    the 

frequented  temple   ot   /hseulapius,  who  prohablv  ,        '  _.     ,,      ,    ...    _   ,_     ... 

.,   ^  •  i  i  ■        i    •.    *i"  same  stock  (Gen.  xv.  20;  hxou.  in.  S,  17  ;  Deut. 

there,   as   in   other  places,  was  worshipped   in  the        ..■,„■>,.         •  ,  ..  .,       i>    •     •  <-n 

c        '  ..       ,.  !  <•   i  •       i     f        l  i  vn.   1,   &c.).'    A   residue   of    the   Penzzites   stili 

form  of   a   living  serpent,    ted  in   die  temple,  and  . '     .    ./      .  ,  0  .  . 

■  ,       |  P.      ,-  '•  tt  a?      .i      ■  remained   in   the  time   of  .Solomon,  and  were  hy 

considered   as    its  divinity.      Hence  /hsculapius  ,.  ..  ...  ,.  „ .'  0...    J 

,,    ,  .,  ,     -■  v>    "  i        ,i         •  him  subjected  to  bond-service  (I  Kings  ix.  20). 

wan  called  the  god  of  rergamos,  and  on  the  coins  J  v  '  J 

atruck  by  the  town,  ^sculajiius  appears  with  a  rod  PERSIANS,  ths  name  of  a  people  and  nation 

encircled  by  a  serpent  (IJerger,  Thesaur.,  i.  402).  which   occurs   only   in    the   later   periods   of  the 

As   the   sacred  writer   mentions  (Rev.  xii.  9)   the  biblical  history,    and   then    for   the  most  part   ii 

great  dragon  aitd  the  old  serpent,  there   is  rea*«  conjunction   with   the   Medes   TIVIkuesI — a  cow 
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Junction  which  tends  to  confini  the  truth  of  the 
tacred  records,  since  the  most  respectable  histo- 
rical authorities  have  found  reason  to  conclude 
Ui.it.  the  Medea  and  Persians  were  in  truth  hut 
one  nation,  only  th.it  at  an  earlier  period  the 
Medes,  at  a  later  period  the  Persians,  gained  the 
upper  hand  and  hore  sway.  This  ascendancy,  in 
the  case  of  the  Persians,  as  generally  in  the  an- 
cient Asiatic  governments,  was  owing  to  the  cor- 
rupting and  enervating  influence  of  supreme  and 
despotic  power  on  the  one  side,  and  On  the  other 
to  the  retention  on  the  part  of  mountaineers,  or  of 
tribes  seateil  remotely  from  the  centre  of  the  em- 
pire, of  primitive  simplicity,  —  in  lahorious  lives, 
hard  fare,  and  constant  exposure,  which  create  pa- 
tient endurance,  athletic  strength,  manly  courage, 
independence:  qualities  which  in  their  turn  refuse 
or  throw  oil' a  yoke,  and  convert  a  suhject  into  a 
conquering  ami  ruling  nation.  At  what  precise 
time  this  great  change  was  brought  about  in  re- 
gard to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  determine  historically.  With  Cyrus 
the  elder,  however,  begins  (b  c.  558)  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Persian  dynasty  which  held  rule  over 
Media  as  well  as  Persia.  Whether  Cyrus  came 
to  the  throne  by  inheritance,  as  the  son-in-law  of 
Cambyses  II.,  according  to  Xenophon,  or  whether 
he  won  the  throne  by  vanquishing  Astyages,  the 
last  Median  king,  agreeably  to  the  statements  of 
Herodotus,  is  one  of  those  many  points  connected 
with  early  eastern  history,  which,  for  want  of  do- 
cuments, and  in  the  midst  of  historical  discre- 
pancies, must  remain  probably  for  ever  uncertain. 
Meanwhile  the  existence  of  Cyrus  and  the  gieat 
tenor  of  his  inlluence  remain  the  same,  though  on 
this  and  on  other  points  historians  give  irrecon- 
cilable statements; — a  remark  which  we  make  the 
rather  because  a  certain  school  of  modern  theology 
has  attempted  to  destroy  the  general  historical 
credibility  of  the  Gospels,  on  the  ground  that  the 
several  narrators  are  found  to  disagree. 

The  most  interesting  event  to  the  theologian  in 
the  history  of  Cyrus,  is  the  permission  which  he 
gave  (b.c.  53K)  to  the  captive  Jews  to  return  to. 
their  native  land.  After  a  prosperous  reign  of  the 
unusual  length  in  Asiatic  monarchies  of  thirty 
years,  Cyrus  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  (b.c.  523). 
He  was  succeeded  by  Cambyses  (b.c.  529),  who, 
according  to  Herodotus,  reigned  seven  years  and 
live  months.  Then  came  (b.c.  522)  Smerdis, 
nominally  brother  of  Cambyses,  but  in  reality  a 
Magian  ;  and  as  the  Magi  were  of  Median  blood, 
this  circumstance  shows  that,  though  the  Medes 
had  lost  the  sovereignty,  they  were  not  without 
great  power.  Smerdis  being  assassinated  (b.c. 
521),  Darius  Hystaspis  was  elected  king.  He 
favoured  the  Jews,  and  permitted  them  to  resume 
and  complete  the  building  of  their  temple,  which 
had  been  broken  oft'  by  reason  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  heterogeneous  populations  of  Samaria 
(Ezra  iv.  2;  2  Kings  xvii.  24),  and  the  influence 
which  they  exerted  at  the  Persian  court  (Ezra 
iv.  11).  The  last  monarch  had  for  successor 
Xerxes  (b  c.  485),  who  is  probably  the  Ahasuerus 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai.  Alter  a  reign  of  twenty 
years,  Xerxes  was  murdered  by  Artabanus,  who, 
however,  enjoyed  Ins  booty  only  for  the  short  pe- 
riod of  se\  en  months.  The  next,  in  order  was 
Artaxerxes  (I.)  Longimanus  (u.c.  165),  who  en- 
joyed his  power  for  the  surprisingly  long  period  of 
wty  years,  and  then  quietly  handed  the  sceptre 
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over  to  his  son  Xerxes  II.  (b.c.  421),  who  reigned 
but  two  mouths.  lie  was  followed  by  his  step- 
brother Sogdianus  (n.c.  121),  whose  rule  came  to 
an  end  in  seven  months  ;  thus  making  way  for 
Darius  Not  bus,  whose  reign  lasted  nineteen  years. 
Artaxerxes  (II-)  Mnemon  next  'ook  the  throne 
(b.c.  401),  and  is  reported  to  have  reigned  forty 
or  forty-three  years  (Diod.  Sieul.  xiii.  108;  xv. 
03).  His  successor  was  Artaxerxes  Oehus  (b.c. 
3(j  1),  who  occupied  the  throne  for  twenty-six  years. 
Then  came  Arses  (b.c.  33S),  reigning  three  years. 
At  last  Darius  Codomanuus  (b  c.  335)  ascended 
the  throne.  Out  the  valour,  hardihood,  and  dis- 
cipline which  had  gained  the  dominion,  and  which, 
as  the  length  of  several  reigns  in  the  succession 
shows,  had  sustained  it  with  a  firm  and  effectual 
hand,  were  almost  at  an  end,  having  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  effeminacy,  the  luxuriousness,  and 
the  vices  which  had  caused  the  dissolution  of 
earlier  Asiatic  dynasties,  and  among  them  that 
of  the  Medes,  which  the  Persians  had  set  aside. 
When  this  relaxation  of  morals  has  once  taken 
place,  a  dynasty  or  a  nation  only  waits  for  a 
conqueror.  In  this  case  one  soon  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Alexander,  misnamed  the  Great,  who 
assailing  Darius  on  several  occasions,  finally  over- 
came him  at  Arbela  (b.c  330),  and  so  put  a  period 
to  the  Persian  monarchy  alter  it  had  existed  for 
219  years.  On  this  the  country  shared  the  fate 
that  befell  the  other  porta  of  the  world  which  the 
Macedonian  madman  had  overrun ;  but,  more 
fortunate  than  that  of  other  eastern  nations,  the 
name  of  Persia  and  of  Persians  has  been  pre- 
served even  to  the  present  day,  as  the  represents 
tive  of  a  people  and  a  government. 

The  events  which  transpired  doring  this  sue 
cession  of  Persian  kings,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  biblical  history,  may  be  thus 
briefly  narrated  : — Cyrus,  having  conqueied  Ba- 
bylon, permitted  the  Jews  to  quit  their  captivity 
and  return  into  Palestine,  aftbrding  them  aid  for 
the  reconstruction  of  their  national  house  of  wor- 
ship. Under  Cambyses,  who  invaded  Egypt  and 
became  master  of  the  land,  adversaries  of  the  Jews 
tried  to  render  them  objects  of  suspicion  at.  the 
court;  which  intrigues,  however,  had  full  effect 
only  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Smerdis,  who 
issued  a  decree  expressly  commanding  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  to  cease  (Ezra  iv.  21)  ;  in  which 
prohibition  Smerdis,  as  he  was  of  the  Magian  tribe, 
and  therefore  of  the  priestly  caste,  may  have  been 
influenced  by  religious  considerations.  A  milder 
and  more  liberal  policy  ensued.  Darius,  having 
by  search  in  the  national  records  ascertained  what 
Cyrus  had  done  towards  the  Jews,  took  oft'  the 
prohibition,  and' promoted  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  Darius  Hystaspis  was  distinguished  for 
great  enterprises,  as  well  as  liberal  ideas.  He 
carried  the  renown  of  the  Persian  arms  to  India, 
Libya,  and  Europe,  and  began  the  Persian  attempt 
to  subjugate  Greece.  What  Xerxes  undertook, 
anil  what  success  he  had  in  ins  warlike  under- 
takings against  Greece,  is  known  to  all.  His 
conduct  towards  the  Jews,  as  well  as  his  own 
despotism  and  luxuriousness,  are  exhibited  in  the 
book  of  Esther  with  great  force  as  well  as  truth. 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  led  an  army  ;nto  Egypt, 
which  had  rebelled  against  its  Peisiau  masters. 
He  was  compiled  to  make  j>eace  with  the  G'reeks. 
Palestine  must  liave  suffered  much  by  the  passage 
of  troops  through  its  landers  on  their  way  from 
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Persia  to  Egypt  ;  the  new  colony  at  Jerusalem 
began  to  <»ink,  when  (he  monarch  permitted  Nehe- 
miah  to  proceed  with  full  powers  to  the  Jewish 
capital,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his 
brethren.  Darius  Nothus  had  to  tight  on  all  sides 
of  his  kingdom,  and  made  Phoenicia  the  scene  of 
a  war  against  the  combined  forces  of  Egypt  and 
Arabia.  Even  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  though  long 
busied  with  his  arms  in  other  parts,  did  not  lose 
sight  of  Egypt,  which  had  thrown  off  his  yoke, 
and  sent  new  Persian  armies  into  the  vicinity  of 
Palestine.  In  consequence,  the  Jews  had  much 
to  endure  from  the  insolence  of  a  Persian  general, 
namely,  Bagoses,  who  polluted  the  temple,  and 
1  punished  the  Jews  seven  years'  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xi.  7,  1).  Ochus  followed  the  plan  of  his  father, 
subdued  the  revolted  Phoenicians,  and  again  fell 
upon  Egypt.  The  remaining  period  of  the  Persian 
dominion  over  the  Jews  passed  away  peaceably 
(Winer,  Real-Wort.  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.,  lib.  xi.  ; 
Jahn,  Archriol.  ii.  1,  231-312;  Schlosser,  Alien 
Welt,  i.  212,  sq. ;  J.  G.  Eichhorn,  Geschichte 
Der  Alt.  Welt,  i.  80,  sq.). 


4f>2.     [Ancient  Persian  king  on  throne.] 

The  biblical  books,  Daniel,  Esther,  Nehemiah, 
and  Ezra,  combine  to  present,  a  true  as  well  as 
high  idea  of  the  Persian  court  and  government. 
We  will  give  a  few  particulars  from  Esther,  a 
book  of  deep  and  vivid  interest,  not.  only  in  its 
story,  but  also,  and  by  no  means  less,  in  the 
indirect  history  (as  it  may  be  termed)  which  it 
contains  regarding  the  (perhaps)  most  splendid  do- 
minion that  ever  existed  upon  earth.  The  extent 
■of  the  government  was  from  India  to  Ethiopia, 
including  127  provinces.  The  empire  was  under 
the  control  of  vassal  princes  and  nobles,  '  the 
power  of  Persia  and  Media,"  under  whom  were 
governors  of  various  ranks,  and  officers  for  every 
species  of  duty.  It  was  specially  the  duty  of 
seven  ministers  of  state  ('  chamberlains ')  to  serve 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  monarch.  Other 
officers,  however  high  in  rank,  were  admitted  to 
the  royal  person  only  through  the  barriers  of  a 
strict! y-obser.ed  ceremonial.  Even  the  prime 
minister  himself,  and  the  favoured  concubine  who 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  queen,  durst  come 
no  nearer  than  the  outer  court,  unless,  on  making 
♦hen  appearance,  the  king  extended  towards  them 
his  sceptre  of  gold.  The  gorgeousness  of  the  court 
dazzles  the  mind,  and  surpasses  imagination. 
When  the  king  sat  upon  his  throne,  his  chief 
vizier  and  his  beloved  queen  on  either  side,  with 
rows  of  princes  and  nobles,  like  lessening  stars, 
running  in. a  line  of  fire-points  from  the  monarch, 
the  sun  in  whose  light  they  shone,  and  in  whose 
warm  smile  they  were  happy,  feasting  a  hundred 
and  fourscore  days  with  his  great  men,  in  a  hall 
and  a  jpftl ace  of  which  the  praise  is  too  little  to 


.say  that  they  were  not  unworthy  the  grandeur  of 
the  monarch  on  an  occasion  when  '  he  shewed  the 
riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom,  and  the  honour  of 
his  excellent  majesty  ;' — or  when  the  stately  auto- 
crat, relaxing  in  a  measure  the  rigour  of  his  great' 
ness,  and  descending  from  his  god-like  throne  to 
a  nearer  level  with  ordinary  mortals,  '  made  a 
feast  unto  the  people,  both  unto  great  and  small, 
seven  days  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the 
palace,'  where  were  white,  green,  and  blue  pavi- 
lions, fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple 
to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble;  couches, 
gold  and  silver,  upon  a  tesselated  pavement  of  red 
and  blue,  white  and  black  marble1;  and  drink 
w'as  served  all  around  in  golden  vessels  of  curious 
fabric  and  divers  shapes  ;  and  wine  in  abundance, 
whose  worth  had  gained  for  it  the  name  of  Royal, 
of  which  each  person  by  express  ordinance  drank 
what  he  pleased;— or  when,  at  the  end  of  these 
seven  days  of  popular  enjoyment,  the  king  feasted 
with  Vashti,  the  queen,  at  a  banquet  for  the  women 
in  her  own  palace,  when  the  monarch  commanded 
his  seven  high  officers  of  state  to  bring  Vashti  the 
queen  before  the  king  with  the  crown  royal,  to 
show  the  people  and  the  princes  her  beauty,  for 
she  was  fair  to  look  on  ; — or,  finally,  when  a.  fa- 
vourite servant,  being  clothed  in  the  royal  apparel, 
and  set  upon  the  horse  that  the  king  rode  upon, 
with  the  crown  royal  upon  his  head,  was  con- 
ducted by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  king's  most 
noble  princes  through  the  highways  of  the  glitter- 
ing city,  while  heralds  proclaimed  before  the  re- 
splendent retinue,  'Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the 
man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour  ;' — then 
blazed  forth  the  glory  of  the  Persian  greatness,  in 
pomp  and  splendour  correspondent  with  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  heavens  and  the  luxuriance  of  the 
earth  under  which  and  on  which  these  luminaries 
shone.  Nor,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  outward 
pomp,  were  there  wanting,  internal  regulations 
fitted  to  sustain  and  give  eflect  to  the  will  of  the 
monarch  and  his  council.  A  body  of  law  was 
in  existence,  to  which  additions  were  constantly 
made  by  omnipotent  decrees  issued  by  the  king. 
These  rescripts  were  made  out  by  offic;als,  a 
body  of  men  who  are  designated  royal  scribes  or 
secretaries  ;  and  being  drawn  up  in  the  pre- 
scribed form,  were  copied  and  translated  for 
'  every  people  after  their  language.'  Being  then 
4  sealed  with  the  king's  ring,'  the  letters  were  sent 
'  by  j>ost,'  'on  horseback  and  on  mules,  camels 
and  young  dromedaries,'  to  the  king's  lieutenants, 
and  to  the  governors  over  every  province,  and  to 
the  rulers  of  every  people  of  every  one  of  the  127 
provinces.  History,  a?  well  as  law,  received  dili- 
gent and  systematic  attention.  'A  book  of  records 
of  the  chronicles'  was  kept,  in  which  the  events  of 
each  reign  were  entered,  probably  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  learned  caste,  the  Magi.  This  book 
the  monarch  used  to  consult  on  occasions  of  im- 
portance and  perplexity,  partly  for  instruction, 
partly  for  guidance;  so  that  the  present  was  mo- 
delled after  the  past,  and  the  legislation  and  the 
conduct  of  the  king  formed  one  entire  and,  to  some 
extent,  consistent  whole.  Whence  it  appears  that 
though  the  monarch  was  despotic,  he  was  not 
strictly  arbitrary.  Aided  by  a  council,  controlled 
by  a  priesthood,  guided  by  the  past  as  well  as  in- 
fluenced by  the  present,  the  king,  much  as  he  may 
have  been  given  up  to  his  personal  pleasure*,  mus! 
yet  have  had  a  difficult  office  to  fill,  oud  heavy 
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duties  fo  discharge.  Rulers  are  generally  insecure 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  (heir  despotism  ;  and 
so  we  find,  from  the  plot  against  the  Lie  of  Aha- 
Kiierus  (Xerxes,  b.c.  4^5- 165),  which  Mordecai 
discovered  and  made  known,  that  even  the  re- 
cesses of  a  palace  did  not  protect  the  kings  of 
Persia  from  the  attempts  of  the  assassin.  In  the 
punishment,  however,  which  fell  upon  the  wicked 
Hainan,  we  see  the  summary  means  which  the 
Persian  monarchs  employed  for  avenging  or  de- 
fending themselves,  as  well  as  the  unshared  and 
unqualified  power  which  they  held  over  the  life 
of  their  subjects  even  in  the  highest  grades.  In- 
deed it  is  not  possible  to  read  the  book  of  Esther 
without  fancying  more  than  once  that  you  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  court  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  Not 
least  among  the  causes  of  this  illusion  is  what  is 
narrated  in  regard  to  the  harem  of  Xerxes.  The 
Women,  it  seems,  had  a  palace  of  their  own,  and 
dwelt  there  apart  from  the  king,  who  piid  them 
visits  of  ceremony.  This  their  abode,  and  they 
themselves,  were  under  the  care  of  a  royal  cham- 
berlain, whose  power  in  the  harem  was  supreme, 
and  who  had  abundance  of  resources  for  increas- 
ing the  state  and  promoting  the  comfort  of  those 
who  pleased  him  ;  nor  may  he  have  been  without 
an  influence  in  determining  the  king  in  his  choice 
of  his  favourite  mistress.  To  supply  the  harem, 
officers  were  appointed  in  the  several  provinces, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  find  out  and  procure  for  the 
monarch  the  fairest  maidens  in  the  world.  Each 
of  these,  after  she  had  been  in  the  women's  house 
a  twelvemonth,  and  had  gone  through  a  certain 
course  of  preparation,  visited  the  king  for  one 
night  in  turn  ;  but  she  came  in  unto  the  king  no 
more  except  the  king  delighted  in  her,  and  that 
she  were  called  by  name,  in  which  case  she  be- 
came queeu.  '  And  the  king  loved  Esther  above 
all  the  womin,  az'A  Ce  obtained  grace  and  favour 
in  his  sight  more  than  ail  the  virgins;  so  that  he 
set  the  royal  crown  upon  her  head,  and  made  her 
queen  instead  of  Vashti.' 


453.     [Ancient  Persian  guards.] 

The  greatness  of  the  power  of  the  chief  viziers 
of  the  Persian  monarchy  is  illustrated  in  the  re- 
corded acts  of  Haman  and  Mordecai.  The  mode 
of  delegating  power  was  by  presenting  to  the  en- 
trusted person  the  royal  signet,  which  appears  to 
have  licensed  him  to  do  what  he  would,  by  such 
means  as  he  pleased. 

The  great  influence  which  Esther  and  Mordecai 
possessed  with  Xerxes  is  attributable  to  the  noble 
qualities,  both  of  mind  and  body,  for  which  the 
Hebrew  race  were,  and  still  are,  conspicuous. 
Ybeae  qualities   won    the   heart   and   trained   the 


favour  of  the  king,  and  thereby  proved  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  Jews  scattered  throughout 
the  empire  from  the*  bloody  slaughter  which  Ha- 
man had  designed  should  take  place  every  where 
on  the  same  day.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  to 
influences  connected  with  the  same  high  qualities 
the  decree  may  have  been  owing  by  which  Cyrus 
set  the  people  of  (he  captivity  free,  that,  they  might 
return  home  and  build  again  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. Cyrus,  it  is  true,  may  have  had  some 
regard  to  justice;  he  may  have  thought  it  prudent 
to  send  away  from  his  country  at  least  the  best  of 
these  highly-endowed  men  ;  he  may  not  have  beer: 
unwilling  to  see  Jerusalem  rise  again  into  power, 
and  prove  a  friendly  barrier  against  Egypt;  but 
the  munificent  manner  in  which  the  Jews  weie 
dismissed  seems  to  betoken  the  agency  of  some 
personal  influence,  if  not  of  some  personal  affec- 
tion. Nehemiah  (xiii.  6  ;  comp.  ii.  1,  sq.) 
speaks  expressly  of  a  favour  which  he  obtained 
of  Artaxerxes  (Longimanus,  B.C.  465),  or  Xerxes 
II.  (b  c.  421),  alter  an  interview  of  several  days. 
By  no  means  inconsistent  with  this  personal  fa- 
vour, nor  improbable  in  themselves,  are  the 
religious  considerations  by  which  the  Scriptural 
writers  represent  Cyrus  as  being  actuated  in 
setting  the  Jews  at  liberty.  The  religion  of  the 
Persians  was  in  its  essential  and  primitive  form  mo- 
notheistic, and  must  therefore  have  been  anything 
but  alien,  in  spirit  at  least,  to  that  of  ".he  Hebrews. 
Nor  is  there  anything  extravagant  in  assuming 
that  so  great  a  prince  as  Cyrus,  who  cov.ld  scarcely 
have  yielded  to  the  luxurious  effeminacy  in  which 
his  successors  indulged,  and  whose  mind  must 
have  been  elevated  as  well  <is  powerful,  under- 
stood in  a  measure,  and  highly  appreciated,  the 
excellences  of  the  Mosaic  religion;  while  the 
same  general  feeling  which  directed  the  storm  of 
the  Persians  against  the  polytheistic  temples  of 
Greece,  may  have  prompted  an  earlier  and  better 
sovereign  to  liberate  the  Jews,  and  bring  about 
the  restoration  of  the  monotheistic  worship  on 
Mount  Zion.  Certaitdy  the  terms  are  distinct 
and  emphatic  in  which  Cyrus  is  made  to  speak 
in  our  sacred  books ;  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  Jewish  colouring  has  been  given 
to  these  passages,  or  to  question  that  we  have  in 
them  a  faithful  translation  of  the  original  state 
documents  (Ezra  i.  1-4;  i.  7-11;  vii.  23;  viii. 
22).  The  two  last  passages  here  referred  to  would 
seem  to  justify  the  inference  that  the  favour  of 
the  Persian  government,  was  owing  not  merely  to 
general  religious  influences,  but  also  to  specific 
instances  of  good  and  ill  connected  with  the  will 
of  the  Almighty  ;  probably  national  reverses, 
more  or  less  directly  and  believingly  ascribed  to 
God,  may  have  been  in  operation  to  aid  tlie 
restoration  of  the  temple  worship.      • 

A  general  impression  prevail?  that,  to  use  the 
words  of  Winer  (Real-Wortcrb.  s.  v.  "  Persien  \ 
4  no  edict  published  bearing  the  king's  signature 
could  be  revoked,'  so  that  (he*  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians '  altered  not  in  the  sense  of  being  di- 
minished or  reformed.  Winer  refers,  as  an  autho- 
rity, to  Esth.  i.  19  ;  yet  this  book  contains  a  strik 
Uig  fact  which  proves  the  contrary  ;  for  the  decree 
which  Haman  had  got  promulgated  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jews  was  superseded  by  another 
procured  by  the  influence  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
oecai,  and  this  other  of  so  decided  a  character  a« 
to  give  the  Jews  in  all  the  province*  of  the  empir* 
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the  power  of  assaulting  and  slaying  their  enemies. 
In  truth,  the  words  'that  it  he  not  altered  '  seem, 
at  least,  in  the  period  to  which  the  biblical  records 
refer,  to  signify  little  more  than  the  general  sta- 
bility of  the  law,  and  the  certainty  of  its  penalties. 

The  extraordinary  power  entrusted  to  th^  Jews 
serves  to  show  that  the  social  constitution  of  the 
Persian  empire  was  open  to  the  greatest  abuses. 
What  could  be  worse  than  for  the  government 
itself  to  let  loose  on  society  a  scattered  horde  of 
people,  trembling  for  their  lives,  yet  united  in  the 
strong  bonds  of  religious  fellowship?  They  would 
want  no  encouragement,  if  only  relieved  of  the 
penalties  commanded  by  the  decree  of  Haman, 
to  do  all  they  could  privately  '  to  be  ready  to 
avenge  themselves  on  their  enemies'  (Esth.  viii. 
.3)  ;  but  when  couriers  came  riding  post  into  all 
parts  where  they  were,  bearing  the  royal  behests 
to  the  effect  that,  on  the  very  diiy  on  which  they 
themselves  expected  unsparing  slaughter,  they 
were  allowed  not.  only  •  to  stand  for  their  life,' 
but.  'to  destroy,  to  slay,  and  to  cause  to  ]>erish  all 
the  power  of  the  people  and  province  tlxat  would 
assault  them,  both  little  ones  and  women,  and  to 
take  the  spoil  of  them  for  a  prey'  (Esth.  viii.  11), 
then,  we  may  well  believe,  a  dreadful  vengeance 
would  be  taken,  and  frightful  disorder  caused, 
the  possibility  of  which  in  any  social  condition  is 
<t  proof  that  the  first  principles  of  justice  are  not 
understood  ;  and  the  actual  existence  of  which 
shows  that,  whenever  occasion  required,  they  were 
recklessly  set  at  nought. 

On  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  we  refer 
%o  the  articles  Mkdes  and  Magi,  from  whom  the 
Persians  received  their  religion,  as  well  as  the 
constitution  of  their  social  state.  If,  indeed,  the 
Persians,  as  a  separate  tribe  in  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  Medes,  succeeded  in  getting  the  upper 
band  of  their  effeminate  masters,  and  wresting  the 
sceptre  from  their  enfeebled  hands,  the  Medes  were 
not  without  a  recompense  in  that  they  perpetuated, 
even  by  the  instrumentality  of  their  conquerors, 
most  of  the  higher  appliances  and  ell'ects  of  civi- 
lization to  which  in  the  course  of  ages  they  had 
given  birth,  and  which  have  in  all  ages  consti- 
tuted the  true  honour  of  men  and  the  best  treasure 
of  states.  In  truth,  in  this  matter  the  relation  into 
which  the  Persians  entered  with  the  Medes  is  that 
which  must  exist  where  the  rough,  untamed  energy 
of  a  half  barbarous  race  comes  down  on  the  culti- 
vated plains  of  a  high  but  decaying  civilization  ; 
and  that  which,  in  its  chief  features,  may  be  seen 
in  the  relation  which  the  Romans  bore  to  the 
Greeks,  ami  which  the  Northmen  in  their  furn 
bore  to  the  Romans  : 

'  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agreati  Latio.' 

The  oldest  Persians  were,  however,  fire-wor- 
shippers— a  species  of  idolatry  which  is  least 
removed  from  monotheism,  and  also  least  unpar- 
donable in  such  a  clime  as  that  of  Persia.  Thai 
such  a  worship  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
esoteric  recognition  of  one  intelligent  Creator  is 
obvious,  for  the  fire  mpy  have  been  regarded,  and 
doubtless  by  the  wise  and  philosophic  was  re- 
garded, as  merely  symbolical  of  the  Great  Power 
vhieh,  as  imaged  in  the  sun,  quickens,  vivifies, 
And  blesses  all  things.  But  even  so  pure  and  lofty 
a  form  of  symbolical  worship  tended  to  corruption  ; 
and  though  we  are  unable  *i  I  -ace  the  steps  of  the 


progress,  yet.  we  know  that  it  did  graditallj,  in  th« 
case  of  the  Persians,  lead  first  to  dualism,  and  then 
to  gross  idolatry  (Bauei  Symbol,  w.  Alythol.  i. 
323,  sq.). 

The  name  'Persia*  is  not  found  in  the  older 
records  of  the  Bible,   but   after  the  Babylonish 

period  it  (D"1Q)  occurs  frequently  (2Chron.  xxxvi. 

20,  22;  Ezra  iv.  5,  sq. ;  vi.  14,  sq, ;  Esth.  i.  3; 
viii.  10;  1  Mace.  i.  1),  meaning  the  great  Persian 
kingdom  founded  by  Cyrus,  which  in  the  period 
of  its  highest  glory  comprised  all  Asiatic  coun- 
tries from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus,  from 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Sea  to  Arabia  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  This  vast  empire  was  divided  n.'o 
many  provinces  or  satrapies,  one  of  which  was 
Persia  (properly  so  called),  or  Persis  (Farsistau), 
which  on  the  north  was  separated  from  Media  by 
the  range  of  mountains  denominated  Parchratras, 
on  the  west  bordered  on  Susiana  (Khusistan),  on 
the  south  reached  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the 
east,  was  bordered  by  Carmania  (Kirman).  The 
country  that  lies  along  the  sea  is  a  sandy  plain, 
which  the  heat  and  W:..»ns  winds  render  unfit 
for  human  abodes  (PI in.  Hist.  Nat.  xii.  20).  The 
interior  is  crossed  by  rocky  mountains,  whose  sum- 
mits are  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  This  mountain  chain  renders  the  north  of  the 
country  rough  and  unfruitful,  so  that  herdsmen 
and  nomads  alone  dwell  there.  In  the  inter- 
mediate parts,  however,  are  found  many  well- 
watered  valleys  and  plains,  which  yield  to  few 
in  fruit  fulness  and  mildness  of  climate  (Stiaho, 
xv.  p.727  ;  Ptolem.  vi.  4  ;  Mamiert,  Geog.  ii.  497). 
The  inhabitants  of  this  province  of  Persis  were 
connected  by  blood  with  the  Medes,.  and  were 
divided  into  many  tribes  and  clans  (Herod,  i. 
125),  three  of  which  were  noble,  the  Pasargada?, 
the  Maraphii,  and  the  Maspii.  The  Pasargada? 
held  the  pre-eminence;  of  which  tribe  was  Cyrus, 
a  circumstance  to  which  he  in  part  owed  his  power 
and  influence. 

The  Persian  language  was  diverse  from  the 
Shemitic,  and  connected  with  the  Indo-Gei manic 
tongues,  of  which  the  Sanscrit  may  be  considered 
as  the  eldest  branch  (Adelung,  Mithridtit.  i.  255, 
sq. ;  O.  Frank,  De  Persidis  Lingua  et  Genio, 
Norimb.,  1809;  Wahl,  Gesch.  d.  Moryenliind 
Sprache  u.  Literatur,  p.  129,  sq.). 

The  residences  of  the  monarc.hs  of  the  immense 
country  denominated  Persia  were  various.  Pa-ar- 
gada,  with  its  royal  tombs,  was  most  ancient. 
Persepolis  rose  not.  very  far  from  it,  and  became 
a  treasure-city.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdom,  Cyrus,  while  preserving  a  regard 
for  the  more  ancient  cities  of  the  empire,  seems  to 
have  thought  Babylon  a  more  suitable  place  for 
the  metropolis  of  Asia ;  b-it  as  it  might  not  be 
politic,  if  it  were  possible,  to  make  as' range  |>lace 
the  centre  of  his  kingdom,  he  founded  a  new  city, 
Susa,  where  he  was  still  on  Peisian  ground,  and 
yet  not  far  distant  from  Babylon.  There  was  also 
Ecbatana,  the  Median  capital.  These  several 
royal  alwdes  seem  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
later  monarchs,  according  as  the  season  of  the 
year  called  for  a  colder,  warmer,  or  milder 
climate. 

We  have  before  seen  that  the  Persian  monarchy 
had  its  chronicles.  These  may  have  been  con* 
suited  by  our  classical  authorities,  but  are  wholly 
lost  to  us.   We  are  therefore  thrown  ou  two  foreign 
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sources  of  information  regarding  the  Persian  his- 
tory :  l.  The  Jewish,  to  he  elicded  chiefly  from. 
the  hooks  of  Ezra,  Nehetniah,  and  Esther,  of 
which  something  lias  been  said.  2.  Grecian 
writers.  Of  these,  Ctesias  a\  ailed  himself  of  the 
Persian  annals,  hut  we  have  only  extracts  from 
his  woik  in  Phot  ins.  Herodotus  appears  also  to 
have  consulted  the  native  sources  of  Persian  his- 
tory. Xeuophon  presents  us  with  the  fullest  ma- 
terials, namely,  in  his  Anabasis,  his  Ue/lenica, 
and  especially  in  his  Cyropatdia,  which  is  an 
imaginary  picture  of  a  perfect  prince,  according 
to  Oriental  conceptions,  drawn  in  the  person  of 
Cyrus  the  elder.  Some  of  the  points  in  which  the 
classical  authorities  disagree  may  he  found  set 
forth  in  Eichhorifs  Gesch.  der  A.  Welt,  i.  82,  S3. 
A  representation  of  the  Persian  history,  according 
to  Oriental  authorities,  may  he  found  in  the  Hal- 
lische  Ailgemeine  IVeltgeschichle,  ili.'w.  A  very 
diligent  compilation  is  that  of  Brissonius,  De 
Regno  Persarum,  1591.  Consult  esp'cially 
Heeren's  ldeen,  i.  1  ;  and  his  Handbuch  der  G. 
d.  »S'.  AUeith.,  i.  102.  A  full  and  valuable  list 
of  the  older  authorities  in  Persian  affairs  may  he 
seen  in  the  Bibliotheca  Ilistorica  of  Meusellius, 
vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  2S,  sq.— J.  R.  B. 

PESTILENCE.  The  terms  pestilence  and 
plague  are  used  with  much  laxity  in  our  Auth. 
Version*  The  latter,  however,  which  generally 
represents  the  Hehrew  J?Jlf3,  is  hy  far  the  wider 
term,  as  we  read  of 'plagues  of  leprosy,'  'of  hail,' 
and  of  many  other  visitations.  Pestilence  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  deadly  epidemic,  and  is  the 
word  hy  which  Ijll'l  (Sept.  ddvaros,  and  occa- 
sionally \oi/a.6s)  is  translated.  In  our  time,  how- 
ever, hot'u  these  terms  are  nearly  synonymous  ; 
hut plngue  ie,  hy  medical  writers  at  least,  restricted 
to  mean  (he  giacduTar  pia^ue  of  the  East  There 
is  indeed  no  uescnotiou  of  any  pestilence  in  the 
Bible,  which  would  enable  us  tu  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  specific  character.  Severe  epidemics 
are  the  common  accompaniments  of  dense  crowd- 
ing in  cities,  and  of  famine  ;  and  we  accordingly 
often  find  them  mentioned  in  connection  (Lev. 
xxvi.  25;  Je-r.  xiv.  12;  xxix.  18;  Matt.  xxiv.  7; 
Luke  xxi.  11).  But  there  is  no  hetter  argument 
for  believing  that  '  pestilence  '  in  these  instances 
means  the  glandular  plague,  than  the  fact  of  its 
being  at  present  a  prevalent  epidemic  of  the  East. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  Mosaic  law,  which 
contains  such  strict  rules  for  the  seclusion  of  lepers, 
should  have  allowed  a  disease  to  pass  unnoticed, 
which  is  above  all  others  the  most  deadly,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  easily  checked  by  sanatory 
regulations  of  the  same  Kind.*  The  destruction 
of  Senuacheiih's  army  (2  Kings  xix.  35)  has  also 
been  ascribed  to  the  plague.  But — nor  to  insist 
on  the  circumstance  that  this  awfully  sudden 
annihilation  of  185,000  men  is  not  ascribed  to 
any  disease,  but  to  the  agency  of  an  angel  (since 

*  Michael  is  endeavours  to  explain  why  the  Law 
contained  no  crdinances  about  the  plague,  by 
irguing  that,  on.  account  of  the  sudden  appearance 
and  brief  duration  of  the  disease,  no  permanent 
enactments  could  have  been  efficient  in  mode- 
rating its  ravages,  but  only  such  preventive  mea- 
»nes  as  varied  iccording  to  the  ever-varying  cir- 
iumstai:ces  of  fie  origin  and  course  of  its  visita- 
tions (Mo$.  Recht.  iv.  290). 


such  passages  as  2  Sam.  xxiv.  15,  16,  weaken  this 
objection,  and  even  .losephus  understood  the  cause 
to  he  a  pestilence,  Antiq.  x.  1.  5) — it  is  impossible 
that  such  a  mortality  could  have  been  produced, 
in  one  night,  by  a  disease  which  spread  itself  by 
contagion,  like  the  Oriental  plague  ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the 
three  days  pestilence  in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sain, 
xxiv.  13).  Those  who  entertain  the  common  opi- 
nion about  the  means  by  which  the  destruction  of 
Sennacherib's  army  was  effected,  regard  the  illness 
of  Ilezikiah  (2  Kings  xx.  1-11)  as  connected, 
both  as  to  time  and  cause,  with  that,  event ;  and 
consider  his  '  boil  '  especially  to  afford  direct  evi- 
dence that  he  suffered  from  the  plague.  The  boil 
would  have  certainly  been  a  most  characteristic 
symptom,  if  we  had  the  least  indication  that  his 
disease  was  pestilential  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence 
whatever  that  any  epidemic  prevailed  at  that  time 
at  Jerusalem. 

The  glandular  plague,  like  the  small  pox,  is  mi 
eruptive  fever,  and  is  the  most  virulent  and  mc*t 
contagious  disease  with  which  we  are  acquainte  *. 
The  eruption  consists  of  buuoes,  caibuncles,  at." 
petechia}.  Buboes  are  inllamed  and  swollen 
glands  ;  and  the  glands  so  afl'ected  are  generally 
those  of  the  groin,  axilla,  neck,  and  the  parotid 
glands.  More  frequently  there  are  two,  three,  or 
even  four,  such  tumours.  They  sometimes  sub- 
side of  themselves;  or,  what  is  more  commonly 
(he  case,  they  suppurate:  and  as  this  j rocess  sel- 
dom commences  before  the  disease  has  taken  a 
favourable  turn,  it  is  regarded  as  the  cause,  but 
more  correctly  as  a  sign,  of  approaching  recovery 
A  cai  buncle  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
givi'g  rise  to  a  hard  tumour,  with  pustules  ft 
vesicles  upon  it.  It  resembles  a  common  boil, 
but  differs  from  it  in  (his  important  respect.  The 
carbuncle  becomes  gangrenous  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  so  that  when  the  eschar  separates 
a  large  deep  ulcer  is  left.  Under  the  term 
petechia?  are  included  evanescent  spots  and  streaks 
of  various  hues,  from  a  pale  blue  to  a  deep  purple, 
which  give  a  marbled  appearance  to  the  skin. 
When  such  livid  streaks  occur  in  the  face,  they 
dhfigute  the  countenance  so  much  that  a  patient 
can  haidly  be  recognised  by  his  friends.  The 
disease  varies  so  considerably  in  its  symptoms  and 
course,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  one  description 
that  will  suit  even  the  majority  of  cases.  Some- 
times the  eruption  does  not  appear  at  all,  and 
even  the  general  symptoms  are  not  of  that  violence 
to  lead  an  ignorant  peison  to  suspect  the  least 
danger.  The  patient  is  suddenly  attacked  with  a 
loss  of  strength,  a  sense  of  confusion,  weight  in  the 
head,  oppression  at  the  heart,  and  extreme  dejec- 
tion of  spirits.  Such  cases  sometimes  teimii  ate 
fatally  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  occasionally 
on  the  second  or  third  day.  Generally,  however, 
the  ]>atient  is  attacked  with  shivering  or  coldness, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  fever,  giddiness,  pain 
in  the  head,  occasionally  also  by  vomiting. 
Buboes  and  carbuncles  in  most  cases  make  their 
appearance  on  the  first  day  ;  and  successive  erup- 
tions of  them  are  not  unusually  observed  during 
the  course  of  the  disease.  There  is  a  peculiar 
and  characteristic  muddiness  of  the  eye,  which 
has  been  described  by  Dr.  Russell  as  a  muddiness 
and  lustre  strangely  blended  together.  The  fever 
remits  every  morning,  and  increases  during  the 
day  and  night     The   vomiting   then   increases  i 
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lie  tumo.ns  become  painful  ;  and  the  patient 
wanders,  and  is  inclined  to  stupor.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day,  in  favourable  cases,  a  sweat 
breaks  out,  which  produces  great  relief,  and  Some- 
times even  proves  critical.  The  exacerbation  on 
the  fourth  day  is  more  severe  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  and  continues  intense  until  it  is  ter- 
minated by  the  sweat  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
day,  which  leaves  the  patient  weak,  but  in  every 
respect  relieved.  After  this,  the  exacerbations 
become  slighter  and  slighter  ;  and  the  buboes  ad- 
vancing favourably  to  suppuration,  little  or  no 
fever  remains  after  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  symptoms  are 
far  more  urgent.  Besides  vomiting,  giddiness, 
and  headache,  there  is  also  diarrhoea  at  the  out- 
break of  the  fever.  During  the  night  the  patient 
becomes  delirious  or  comatose.  The  pulse  is  full 
and  strong  ;  and  though  the  tongue-  is  not  dry,. 
the  thirst  is  excessive.  The  fever  abates  some- 
what on  the  succeeding  morning,  but  the  pulse  is 
frequent,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient 
dejected.  As  the  second  day  advances,  the  vomit- 
ing and  diarrhoea-  become  urgent,  the  eyes  are 
muddy,  expression  of  countenance  confused,  the 
pulse  quick,  and  sometimes  low  and  fluttering) 
external  heat  moderately  feverish,  or  occasionally 
intense  in  irregular  flushings.  There  is  pain  at 
the  heart,  burning  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  incessant  restlessness.  When  to  these  symp- 
toms are  joined  faltering  of  the  tongue,  or  loss  of 
speech,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  cold 
or  covered  with  clammy  sweats,  death  is  inevi- 
table, although  it  may  still  be  at  some  distance. 
When  the  patient  has  been  much  weakened  by 
the  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  haemorrhage,  the  third 
day  proves  fatal ;  but  more  commonly  the  disease 
is  prolonged  two  or  three  days*  longer.  In  this 
form  of  plague,  buboes  appear  on  the  second  or 
third  day,  and  sometimes  later;  but  whether  they 
advance  towards  suppuration,  or  not,  they  seem  to 
have  no  elfect  in  hastening  or  retarding  the  ter- 
mination of  the  disease.  Lastly,  in  some  cases, 
the  eruption  of  buboes  and  carbuncles  constitute 
the  principal  symptoms  of  the  disease  ;  and  pa- 
tients are  so  little  indisposed,  that  they  are  able 
to  go  about  the  streets,  or  attend  to  their  usual 
avocations,  if  not  prevented  by  the  inflammation 
of  inguinal  tumours. 

Respecting  the  causes  and  origin  of  plague 
nothing  is  known.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  is  propagated  by  absolute  contact 
with,  or  a  very  near  approach  to,  the  bodies  or 
clothes  of  persons  infected  ;  but  we  are  entirely  at 
.1  loss  to  know  how  it  is  generated  afresh.  Ex- 
tremes of  temperature  have  a  decided  effect  in 
putting  a  stop  to  it;  but  Dr.  Russell  observed 
that,  in  the  year  1761,  the  plague  at  Aleppo 
wa«  mild,  in  1762  it  was  severer,  and  in  1763 
it  was  very  fatal;  and  yet  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  respective  seasons  of 
these  years.  In  Egypt,  the  plague  commences 
in  autumn,  and  is  regularly  put  an  end  to  by 
the  heats  of  summer ;  and  it  is  even  asserted 
that  contaminated  goods  are  also  disinfected  at 
this  time. 

In  Europe,  the  plague  disappeared  during  the 
winter.  This  was  remarked  in  all  the  epidemics, 
except  that  from  1636  to  1618,  called  the  Great 
Plague,  on  account  of  its  long  duration  ;  but  even 
«u  toil  instance  it  abated  considerably  during  the 


winter.     It  was  a  common  superstition   that   ttia 
plague  abated  or;  St.  John's  day. 

The  most  fatal,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
general  epidemic,  was  that  which  ravaged  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  called  by  the  northern  European 
nations  '  the  Black  Death,'  and  by  the  Italiam 
'  la  Mortilega  Grande,"  or  the  great  mortality. 
According  to  Dr.  Hecker,  not  less  than  twenty-five 
millions  perished  by  it  in  the  short  space  of  three 
years,  from  1347  to  1350.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  Europe  has  been  free  from 
the  plague,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
instances.  It  occurred  at  Noja,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  in  1815  and  1816  ;  at  the  Lazaretto  of 
Venice,  in  1818  ;  in  Greiflenberg,  in  Silesia,  in 
18191  It  has  not  been  seen  in  Great  Britain  since 
the  great  epidemic  of  1665,  which  is  stated  to 
have  carried  off  eight  thousand  in  one  week.  Qua- 
rantine was  first  performed  in  one  of  the  islands 
near  Venice,  in  1185.  Persons  who  had  been 
cured  of  plague  in  the  Lazaretto  cm  one  of  the 
adjoining  islands  were  sent  there,  and  all  those 
with  whom  they  had  had  intercourse,  where  they 
were  detained  forty  days.  This  period  was  pro* 
bably  fixed  upon  on  account  of  some  medical 
hypothesis.  The.  fortieth  day  was  regarded  as  the 
last  day  of  ardent  diseases,  and  that  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  chronic.  Forty  days  constituted 
the  philosophical  month  of  alchymists.  Theolo- 
gical, and  even  legal  derivations,  have  been  also 
given.  The  forty  days  of  the  flood;  Moses"  so- 
journ on  Mount  Sinai  ;  our  Lord's  fast ;  and, 
lastly,  what  is  called  the  '  Saxon  term  '  (Saehsische 
Frist),  which  also  lasts  forty  days.  Bills  of  health 
were  probably  first  established  in  1507,  by  a  coun- 
cil of  health  established  at  Venice  during  a  fatal 
plague  that  visited  Italy  for  five  years  ;  but  they 
were  not  generally  used  until  1665.  It  is  to  these 
great  measures  that  Europe  is  indebted  for  its 
present  immunity  from  this  terrible  scourge  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  but  for  the  callous  in- 
difference of  the  Orientals  (which  proceeds  from 
their  fatalism,  love  of  gain,  and  ignorance),  the 
same  measures  would  be  adopted  in  the  East,  with 
the  same  success.  (Hecker's  Hist,  of  the  Epi~ 
demies  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  Dr.  Brown,  art. 
'  Plague,'  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.  ;  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, Hist,  of  Aleppo.)— W .  A.  N. 

PETER  (Tlcrpos  ;  Aram.,  KB*3  ;  originally 
Simeon  or  Simon,  |1Vp^,  heard)  was  a  native 
of  Bethsaida,  in  Galilee,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
certain  Jonas,  or  John  ;  whence  he  is  named  on 
one  occasion  in  the  Gospel  history  Simon  Bar 
jona,  that  is,  son  of  Jona  (Matt.  xvi.  17).  Along 
with  his  brother  Andrew,  he  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  of  Galilee.  It 
is  probable  that,  before  they  became  known  to 
Christ,  they  were  both  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist. 
That  Andrew  was  so  we  are  expressly  informed 
by  the  evangelist  John  ;  and  as  his  brother  seems 
to  have  been  much  of  the  same  mind  with  him 
on  religious  matters,  it  is  extremely  likely  lhat 
he  was  so  likewise.  Their  becoming  known  to 
Christ  was  owing  to  John's  pointing  him  out  on 
the  day  after  his  baptism  to  Andrew  and  -mother 
disciple  (probably  the  evangelist  John),  t»  ;  the 
Lamb  of  God;'  on  which  they  immediately  fol- 
lowed Christ,  and  spent  some  time  in  receiving 
his  instructions.    Shortly  after  this,  Andrew  tiiM* 
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dig  Simon,  carried  him  to  Christ,  who,  or  re- 
ceiving him  as  his  disciple,  bestowed  upon  him 
that  surname  hy  which  fie  has  since  (liat  time 
been  most  commonly  designated  :  '  Y\  hen  Jesus 
heheld  him  he  said,  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of 
J  una;  thou  (halt  be  called  Cephas  which  is  hy 
iutt  .pretation  a  stone  (ireTpos).  After  this  inter- 
view the  two  brothers  seem  to  have  returned  to 
their  usual  occupation  for  a  season,  as  we  have  an 
account  in  Matthew  (iv.  18-20)  of  their  being 
summoned  from  that  occupation  hy  Christ  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  posterior  to  his  temptation 
in  the  wilderness,  and  to  the  commencement  of 
his  public  ministry  as  a  religious  teacher.  From 
this  time  forward  they  were  his  devoted  and  ad- 
miring followers.  In  the  course  of  the  evangelical 
history  several  anecdotes  of  Peter  are  incidentally 
recorded,  for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  principally 
of  illustrating  the  character  and  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  hut  which  tend  also  to  throw  light  upon  the 
history  and  character  of  his  attached  disciple. 
Such  are  the  accounts  furnished  hy  the  evangelists 
of  his  walking  upon  the  agitated  waters  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee  to  meet  his  master  (Matt.  xiv.  22,  IT. ; 
Mark  vi.  45,  if.) ;  of  his  bold  and  intelligent 
avowals  of  the  undoubted  Messiahship  of  Jesus, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  he,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  felt  in  reconciling 
what  they  saw  in  him  with  what  they  had  fondly 
sxpected  the  Christ  to  lie  (Matt.  xvi.  13-20)  ;  of 
his  rash  but  affectionate  rebuke  of  his  Lord  for 
speaking  of  suffering  and  death  as  in  prospect  for 
him,  and  as  forming  a  necessary  part  of  his  me- 
diatorial work  (Matt.  xvi.  21-23);  of  his  conduct 
ui  first  rejecting,  with  an  earnestness  bordering  on 
horror,  the  oiler  of  Christ  to  wash  his  feet,  and 
then,  when  the  symbolical  nature  of  that  act  had 
been  explained  to  him,  his  over-ardent  zeal  that 
not  his  i'eet  only,  but  also  his  hands  and  his  head, 
might  be  washed  (John  xiii.  4,  IV.);  of  his  bold 
and  somewhat  vaunting  avowal  of  attachment  to 
his  Master,  and  his  determination  never  to  forsake 
him,  followed  by  his  disgraceful  denial  of  Jesus  in 
the  hour  of  trial  (John  xiii.  3G,  37  ;  Mark  xiv. 
29,  &c);  of  his  deep  and  poignant  contrition  for 
this  sin  (Matt.  xxvi.  75)  ;  and  of  his  Lord's  ample 
forgiveness  of  his  offence,  after  he  had  received 
from  him  a  profession  of  attachment  as  strong 
and  as  frequently  repeated  as  his  former  denial  of 
him  (John  xxi.  15-18).  From  these  notices  it  is 
easy  to  gather  a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  the 
predominating  features  of  the  apostle's  character 
up  to  this  period.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  undoub  ed  piety,  of  ardent  attachment  to  his 
Master,  and 'of  great  zeal  for  what  he  deemed  his 
Master's  honour;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
mind  rather  quick  than  accurate  in  its  apprehen- 
sions, and  with  feelings  rather  hasty  in  their  im- 
pulse than  determined  and  continuous  in  their 
exercise.  Hence  his  readiness  in  avowing  his 
opinions,  and  his  rashness  in  forming  them  ;  and 
hence  also  the  tendency  which  beset  his  honest 
Openness  to  degenerate  into  bravado,  and  his  de- 
terminations of  valour  to  evaporate  into  cowardice 
at  appalling  forms  of  danger.  His  fall,  however, 
and  his  subsequent  restoration,  connected  as  these 
were  with  the  mysterious  events  of  his  Master's 
crucifixion  and  resurrection,  and  with  the  new 
'.ight  which  had  by  them  been  cast  around  Ins 
character  and  work,  produced  a  powerful  change 
far  the  iietter  upon  the  apostle's  mind.    From  this 


time  forward  he  comes  before  us  under  a  new 
aspect.  A  sober  dignity  and  firmness  of  impose 
have  displaced  his. former  hasty  zeal;  sagacity 
and  prudei  ce  characterize  his  conduct  ;  and  uhiht 
his  love  to  his  Master  shows  no  symptom  of  abate- 
ment, it  displays  itself  rather  in  active  iibourand 
niuch-enduiing  patience  in  his  service,  than  in 
loud  protestations  or  extravagant  exhibitions  of 
attainment.  In  tiie  subsequent  Scripture  history 
he  is  presented  to  us  as  the  courageous  herald  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  whose  mouth  the  first 
public  declaration  of  salvation  through  the  cru- 
cified Jesus  was  made  to  t he  people  ;  by  whose 
advice  and  counsel  the  early  churches  were  planted 
and  governed  ;  and  by  whom  the  prejudices  of 
Judaism  were  first  fairly  surmounted,  and  the 
Gospel  preached  in  all  its  universal  freeness  to 
tin?  Gentile  world.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  con- 
tain recitals  of  many  interesting  incidents  which 
befell  him  whilst  ensured  in  those  efforts.  Of 
these,  the  chief  are  his  imprisonment  and  trial 
before  the  Sanhedrim  for  preaching  Christ,  and 
his  bold  avowal  of  his  determination  to  persist  in 
that  work  (Acts  iv.  1-22);  his*  miraculously  in- 
flicting the  punishment  of  dvath  on  the  infatuated 
couple  who  had  dared  to  try  an  experiment  upon 
the  omniscience  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (v.  1- 11);  his 
visit  to  Samaria,  and  rebuke  of  Simon  Magus, 
who  deemed  that  the  miracles  of  the  apostle  were 
the  result  of  some  deep  magic  spiel  1  of  which  he 
had  not  yet  become  possessed,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, he  was  desirous  of  purchasing  from  Peter 
(viii.  14-21);  the  vision  by  which  he  was  taught 
that  the  ancient  ritual  distinctions  between  clean 
and  unclean  had  been  abolished,  and  thereby  pre- 
pared to  attend  on  the  summons  of  Cornelius,  to 
whom  he  preached  the  Gospel  (x.  1  48);  his  ap- 
prehension by  Herod  Agiippa.  and  his  deliverance 
by  the  interposition  of  an  angel,  who  opened  for 
him  the  doors  of  his  prison,  and  set  him  free 
(xii.  3-19J  ;  and  his  address  to  the  council  at 
Jerusalem,  on  the  occasion  of  a  request  for  advice 
and  direction  being  sent  to  the  church  there  by 
the  church  in  Antioch,  in  which  he  advocated  the 
exemption  of  Gentile  converts  from  the  ceremomal 
institutes  of  the  law  of  Moses  (xv.  6-11).  In  all 
these  incidents  we  trace  the  evidences  of  his  mind 
having  undergone  an  entire  change,  both  as  to  its 
views  of  truth  and  impressions  of  duty,  from  what 
is  displayed  by  the  earlier  events  of  his  history. 
On  one  occasion  only  do  we  detect  something  of 
his  former  weakness,  and  that,  strangely  enough, 
in  regard  1o  a  matter  in  which  he  had  been  the 
first  of  the  apostles  to  perceive,  and  the  first  to 
recommend  and  follow,  a  correct  course  of  pro- 
cedure. The  occasion  referred  to  was  Ins  with- 
drawing, through  dread  of  the  censures  of  Ins 
Jewish  brethren,  from  the  Gentiles  at  Antioch, 
after  having  lived  in  free  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  them,  and  his  timidly  dissembling  his  con- 
victions as  to  the  religious  equality  of  Jew  and 
Gentile.  For  this  Paul  withstood  him  to  the  face, 
and  rebuked  him  sharply,  because  of  the  injury 
which  iiis  conduct  wa?  calculated  to  produce  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  With  this  single  ex- 
ception, however,  his  conduct  se< ms  to  have  been 
in  full  accordance  with  the  name  which  his 
Master  had  prophetically  bestowed  on  him  when 
he  called  him  Simon  the  Rock,  and  with  the 
position  which  Paul  himself  assigns  to  him,  at 
the  very  time   that   he   recounts   his  temporsrw 
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dereliction,  as  one  of  ;  the  Pillars  of  the  Church' 
(Gal.  ii.  9,  14); 

Tims  far  we  are  enable*!,  from  the  inspired  do- 
cuments, to  trace  *he  history  of  tins  apostle;  but 
for  what  remains  we  must  he  indebted  to  evidence 
of  a  less  explicit  and  certain  character.  Eccle- 
jiastical  tradition  asserts  that  he  performed  an 
extensive  missionary  rout  throughout  those  dis- 
tricts, to  the  converts  in  which  li is  epistles  are 
addressed.  '  Peter,"  say*  Origen,  '  appears  to  have 
preached  to  the  Jews  in  the  dispersion,  in  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Bithyuia,  Cappadocia,  and  Asia'  (In 
Genesin.  torn,  iii.;  Enseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  1,4). 
This  tradition,  however,  though  deriving  some 
countenance  from  1  Pet.  v.  13,  is  very  uncer- 
tain ;  even  Origen.  in  adducing  it.  speaks  doubt- 
tngly  (iceKWpvxu'ai  eitiKep).  The  fact  that  no 
allusion  appears  in  his  epistles  to  any  personal 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  apostle  with  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  militates  strongly 
against  its  authenticity.  Another  tradition  re- 
ports the  apostle  as  having  towards  the  close  of 
Ins  life  visited  Rome,  become  bishop  of  tire 
church  in  that  city,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  persecution  raised  against  the  Christians  by 
Nero.  The  importance  of  these  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  cla.it]  s  urged  by  the  Catholics 
on  behalf  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  lias  led 
to  a  careful  and  sifting  examination  of  the  accu- 
racy of  this  tradition;  the  result  of  which  seems 
to  he,  that  whilst  it  is  admitted  as  certain  that 
Peter  suil'ered  martyidom,  in  all  probability  by 
crucifixion  (Tertullian,  De  Preesa ipt.,  38  ;  Lac- 
tantius.  De  Mortibxis  Persecntorum,  c.  ii.),  and 
as  probable  that  this  took  place  at  Rome,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  been  made  pretty  clear  that  he  never 
was  for  any  length  of  time  resident  in  that  city, 
and  morally  certain  that  he  never  was  bishop  of 
the  church  there  (Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supre- 
macy ;  Works,  v ii.  207,  if.  Lond.  183]  ;  Cave's 
Life  of  St.  Peter,  5  11;  Campbell,  Eccles.  Hist. 
lect.  xii.  ;  Neander.  Gesch.  d.  Pflanz.  und  Leit. 
u.s.  w.,ii.  474;  Winer.  Real-  \V'6rterb.,m  'Petrus,' 
&c).  By  some  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ob- 
tain the  support  of  the  apostle's  own  testimony  in 
favour  of  his  having  at  one  period  resided  at  Rome, 
by  interpreting  the  words,  'the  church  that  is  at 
Babylon,'  the  salutations  of  which  he  sends  to 
those  to  whom  he  wrote  his  first  epistle,  as  apply- 
ing tq  the  church  at  Rome;  an  attempt  which 
Dr.  Campbell  Justly  stigmatizes  as  'poor,  not  to 
call  it  ridiculous.'  Even  if  we  admit  that  at  the 
time  when  this  epistle  was  written  it  was  under- 
stood amongst  the  Christians  that  Babylon  was 
the  prophetical  name  for  Borne — an  admission, 
however,  which  is  entirely  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence -  it  would  remain  unexplained  why  the 
apostle,  it  such  a  mere  matter-of-fact  affair  as 
the  communication  of  the  friendly  salutations  of 
one  church  to  another,  should  have  employed  the 
obscure  and  symbolical  language  of  prophecy, 
when  his  meaning  could  have  been  so  much  more 
distinctly  conveyed  by  a  simple  statement.  This 
would  be  the  more  inexplicable,  that  the  style 
of  Peter  is  remarkably  plain  and  perspicuous 
throughout  the  entire  epistle.  It  seems  much 
more  consistent,  therefore,  with  rational  principles 
jf  interpretation,  to  understand  the  s'atement.  lite- 
rally of  the  Assyrian  Babylon,  »n  which  city,  as 
we  leain  from  Josephus,  there  was  a  great  multi- 
tude   of   Jews    (tvda    feed    tt\7}6os    3\v    'IouScuW, 


Antiq.  xv.  2.  2;  see  also  c.  3.  1),  and  to  which* 
consequently,  it  is  probable  that  at  some  perioC 
of  his  life  'the  apostle  of  the  circumcision'  (Gal. 
ii.  8)  must  hive  paid  a. .visit.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  Babylon  in  Egypt  is  probably  in- 
tended ;  but  this  is  set  aside  by  the  fact,  that  a; 
this  time  the  Egyptian  Babylon  was  nothing 
more  than  a  Roman  foit  (Strabo,  xvii.  1). 

The  assertion  that  Peter  was  bishop  of  Rome 
is  connected  with  another,  by  which  the  ciaims  of 
the  papacy  are  sought  to  be  established,  namely, 
that  to  him  was  conceded  a  right  of  .supremacy 
over  the  other  apostles.  In  support  of  tins,  an 
appeal  is  made  to  those  passages  in  the  Gospels, 
where  declarations  supposed  to  imply  the  bestowal 
of  peculiar  honour  and  distinction  on  Peter  are 
recorded  as  having  been  addressed  to  him  by  our 
Lord.  The  most  important  of  these  are:  'Thou 
art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church' 
(Matt.  xvi.  IS);  and,  'Unto  thee  will  I  give  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  &c.  (Matt.  xvi. 
19).  At  first  sight  these  passages  would  seem  to 
bear  out  the  assumption  founded  on  them  ;  but, 
upon  a  more  careful  investigation,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  rather  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
The  force  of  both  is  greatly  impaired  tor  the  pur- 
pose for  which  Calholics  produce  them,  by  the 
circumstance,  that  whatever  of  power  or  authority 
they  may  lie  supposed  to  confer  upon  Peter,  must 
be  regarded  as  shared  by  him  with  the  other 
apostles,  inasmuch  as  to  them  also  are  ascribed 
in  other  passages  the  same  qualities  and  powers 
which  are  promised  to  Peter  in  those  under  con- 
sideration. If  by  the  former  of  these  passa-ges  we 
are  to  understand  that  the  church  is  built  upou 
Peter,  the  aj>ostle  Paul  informs  us  that  it  is  not 
on  him  alone  that  it  is  built,  but  upon  all  the 
apostles  (Ephes.  ii.  20);  and  in  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation we  are  told,  that  on  the  twelve  foundations 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  (the  Christian  church)  are 
inscribed  'the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Lamb''  (xxi.  14).  As  for  the  declaration  in  the 
latter  of  these  passages,  it  was  in  all  its  essential 
parts  repeated  by  our  Lord  to  the  other  disciples 
immediately  before  his  passion,  as  announcing  a 
privilege  Which,  as  his  apostles,  they  were  to  pos- 
sess in  common  (Matt,  xviii.  18;  John  xx.  23) 
It  is,  moreover,  uncertain  in  what  sense  our  Lora 
used  the  language  in  question.  In  both  cases  his 
Words  are  metaphorical  ;  ami  nothing  can  be  more* 
unsafe  than  to  build  a  theological  dogma  ujxm 
language  of  which  the  meaning  is  not  clear,  and 
to  which,  from  the  earliest  ages,  different  inter- 
pretations have  been  affixed.  And,  finally,  even 
granting  the  correctness  of  that  interpretation 
which  Catholics  put  upon  these  verses,  it  will  not 
bear  out  the  conclusion  they  would  deduce  from 
them,  inasmuch  as  the  judicial  supremacy  oi 
Peter  over  the  other  apostles  does  not  necessaril} 
follow  from  his  possessing  authority  over  the 
church.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  apostle's  having 
ever  claimed  or  exercised  this  supposed  power  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  oftener  than  once  repre- 
sented as  submitting  to  an  exercise  of  power  upon 
the  part  of  others,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  went 
forth  as  a  messenger  from  the  apostles  assembled 
in  Jerusalem  to  the  Christians  in  Samaria  (Acts 
viii.  14),  and  when  he  received  a  rebuke  from 
Paul,  as  already  noticed.  This  circumstance  is 
so  fatal,  indeed,  tc  the  pretensions  which  Imve 
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b*en  jrged  in  favour  of  his  supremacy  over  the 
otaer  apostles,  tint  liom  a  very  early  age  attempts 
,ave  l>een  made  to  set  aside  its  force,  hy  the 
hypothesis  that  it  is  not  of  Peter  the  apostle, 
hut  of  another  peison  of  the  same  name,  that  Paul 
speaks  in  the  passage  r°feired  to  (Kuseh.  His'. 
Eccles.  i.  13).  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  so 
plainly  contradicted  by  the  words  of  Paul',  who 
explicitly  ascribes  apostleship  to  the  Peter  of 
whom  he  writes,  that  it  is  astonishing  how  it  could 
have  been  admitted  even  by  the  most  blinded 
lealot  (vers.  8,  9).  Whiht,  however,  it  is  pretty 
well  established  that  Peter  enjoyed  no  judicial 
supremacy  over  the  other  apostles,  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  going  too  far  to  allirni  that  no  dignity  or 
primacy  whatsoever  was  conceded  to  him  on  the 
j»ait  of  his  brethien.  His  superiority  in  point  of 
age,  his  distinguished  personal  excellence,  his  re- 
putation and  success  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity, 
and  the  prominent  part  which  he  had  ever  taken 
in  his  Masfe'r  s  aflairs,  both  before  his  death  and 
after  his  ascension,  furnished  sufficient  grounds 
for  Ids  being  raised  to  a  position  of  respect  and  of 
moral  inlluence  in  the  chinch  and  amongst  his 
brother  apostles.  To  this  some  countenance  is 
given  by  the  circumstances  that  he  is  called  '  the 
first'  (irpivros)  by  Matthew  (x.  2),  and  this  ap- 
parently not  merely  as  a  numerical,  but  as  an 
honorary  distinction  ;  that  when  the  apcstles  are 
mentioned  as  a  body,  it  is  frequently  by  the  phrase, 
'Peter  and  the  eleven,'  or,  'Peter  and  tl>e  rest  of 
toe  a|K»stles,'  or  something  similar  :  and  that  when 
Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem  by  divine  revelation, 
it  was  to  Peter  particulars'  that  the  visit  was  paid. 
These  circumstances,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
prevalent  voice  of  Christian  antiquity,  would  seem 
to  authorize  the  opinion  that  Petei  occupied  some 
such  position  as  that  of  TrpoeffTws,  or  president  in 
the  aj>ostolical  college,  but  without  any  power  or 
authority  of  a  judicial  kind  over  his  brother 
apostles  (Campbell,  Eccles  Hist.,  lect.  v.  and  xii. ; 
Barrow,  ubi  sup..  &c. ;  Kichhorn,  Einleit.  iii. 
599;  Hug,  Introd.  p.  635,  Fordick's  tr.  ;  Home, 
Introd.y'w.  432;  Lardner,  Works,  vols.  iv.  v. 
vi.,  ed.  1788;  Cave,  Antiquitates  Apostolicce, 
&C.)._W.  L.  A. 

PETER,  EPISTLES  OF.  Of  the  seven 
Catholic  Epistles,  there  are  two  ascribed  to  St. 
Peter.  The  first  of  these  is  one  of  the  bjxoKo- 
yov/j-eva,  or  those  universally  received  in  the  early 
church.  The  second  ranks  among  the  avrtAe- 
y6/j.*va.  or  controverted  [Antij.kuomkna]  . 

Genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle. — The  ex- 
ternal evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  Epistle  is  complete,  '  One  Epistle  of  Peter,' 
says  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  3),  '  called  the 
first,  is  universally  received;'  and  Origen  had 
before  this  time  observed,  that  'Peter  .  .  .  has 
left  one  Epistle  acknowledged  to  be  his.'  It  is 
cited  by  Irenams  {Adv.  Ilcer  iv.  9,  2):  'Peter 
lays  in  his  Epistle,  In  whom,  though  now  ye  see 
him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory  '  (i.  8.  And  again 
he  cites  1  Pet.  ii.  16)  ;  also,  hy  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (Strom,  i.  3)  :  '  Peter  in  the  Epistle  says.' 
&c. ;  and  by  Tertullian  (Storp.  c.  12),  P  Peter  says 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Pontus'  (coin p.  I  Pet.  ii.  20). 
Dr.  Lardner  observes  (Hist,  Apost.  c.  ix.)  that 
!  i*  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Rome 
in  his  first  Epistle.'  Eusebius  notices  its  citation 
by  Polycarp  (comp.  Polycarp,  c.  i.  with  1  Pet. 
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set 


i.  B)  ;  and  also  by  Papias  ;  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  35) 
4  In  fact,'  says  De  Wette  i [Kin/eitunl/,  §  173),  'if 
we  except  its  omission  in  the  ancient  catalogue 
in  Muratori,  and  its  rejection  by  the  Paul icians 
it  has  been  never  called  in  question.'  l)e  Wette 
himself,  who  never  omits  an  nppnitunity  of  raising 
a  doubt,  contents  himself  with  ohseiving  that  'as 
its  contents  are  really  apostolic,  any  doubts 
arising  from  the  absence  of  any  known  personal 
relationship  between  the  author  and  fliose  to  whom 
the  Epistle  was  addressed,  or  any  peculiarity  of 
doctrinal  phraseology,  find  no  favour  or  recog- 
nition.' He  adds  that  the  second  Epistle,  even 
though  not  genuine,  bears  testimony  (iii.  1)  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  first. 

The  internal  evidence  is  equally  complete. 
The  author  calls  himself  the  Apostle  Peter  (ch. 
i.  1).  and  the  whole  character  of  )\ie  Epistle  shows 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  writer  who  possessed  great 
authority  among  those  whom  he  addresses,  who 
were  most  probably  composed  cbu  fly  of  Jewish 
Christians.  The  writer  describes  himself  as  'an 
elder,' and  'a  witness  of  Clnist's  sufferings'  (v. 
}).  The  vehemence  and  energy  of  the  style  are 
altogether  appropriate  to  the  warmth  and  zeal  of 
Peter's  character,  and  every  succeeding  critic, 
who  has  entered  info  its  spirit,  has  felt  impressed 
with  the.  truth  of  the  observation  of  Etasmus, 
'that  this  Epistle  is  full  of  apostolical  dignify 
and  authority,  and  woithy  of  the  prince  of  the 
apostles.' 

The  only  indication  as  to  the  place  from  whence 
this  letter  was  addressed  to  the  five  provinces,  is 
contained  in  ch.  v.  ver.  13  «  'She  in  Babylon, 
elected  with  yon  (rj  iv  BafivAwvi  <rvu€K\€KT7}),  sa 
luteih  you.'  For  whether  '  she  in  Babylon'  refers 
to  the  church  or  to  an  individual  (in  which  latter 
case  Peter's  wife  is  the  person  generally  believed 
to  be  referred  to),  the  letter  must  have  been 
written  in,  or  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
Babylon.  But  where  Babylon  was,  or  whether  it 
was  the  celebrated  city  of  that  name  on  the 
Euphrates,  as  has  been  maintained  by  Beza. 
Light  foot,  Basnage,  De  Wette,  Neander,  and  a 
host  of  learned  men,  is  a  question  which  has 
never  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  decided. 
It  has  been  maintained,  as  an  objection  to  the 
supposition  that  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates  was 
meant,  that  there  were  no  Jews  residing  there  at 
the  date  of  this  Epistle,  inasmuch  as  they  had  all 
been  expelled  from  that  city  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Caligula,  with  the  exception  of  such 
as  were  permitted  to  remain  on  account  of  con- 
nection, or  other  special  reasons  (Hug's  Introduc~ 
tion) ;  while  those  in  Seleucia,  or  New  Babylon, 
were  soon  after  massacred,  or  tied  to  Ctesiphon,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Hug,  who  still  main- 
tains that  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates  is  intended, 
conceives  that  the  aefiSpevot,  or  '  pious,'  were  the 
persons  to  whom  the  apostle's  injunctions  were 
addressed,  and  who  "-ere  numerous  in  the  East. 
There  is  certainly  no  authority  from  ecclesiastical 
history  for  supposing  that  Peter  was  ever  at  Ha- 
bylon  ;  hut  this  silence  proves  nothing,  for  there 
are  fourteen  years  of  the  apostles  life  concerning 
which  we  have  no  inform. itinn.  But  this  mention 
of  Babylon  by  St.  Peter  has  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  may  have  paid  a  visd  to  the  Parthians  (De 
Wrette,  I.  c.\  <rf  which,  ho.wever,  there  is  no  otiier 
indication  among  the  ancients. 

Babylon  in  Egypt,  near  Memphis,  has  been  cou- 
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jectured  by  Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  to  have 
been  the  see^ie  of  Peter's  labours ;  but  neither  for 
this  is  there  any  evidence,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  insignificant  place,  for  Strabo  de- 
scribes it  only  as  a  frontier  garrison,  occupied  by 
one  of  the  Roman  legions  quartered  in  Egypt. 

Although  the  ancient  Syrian  writers  conceived 
die  Babylon  mentioned  by  St.  Peter  to  have  been 
a  city  in  the  East,  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers 
oeld  the  name  of  Babylon  here  to  have  been,  as 
in  the  Apocalypse,  a  metonymy  for  Rome.  This 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  time  of  Eusebius, 
who  observes  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  15)  that  Peter  ;  is 
said  to  have  composed  his  first  Epistle  at  Rome, 
which  he  indicates  in  calling  it  figuratively  Ba- 
bylon.' This  opinion  is  repeated  by  Jerome  (De 
Vir.  Jlhistr.  cap.  viii.).  CEcumenius  (ii.  p.  2.36), 
and  Bede  (Expos.  1  Pet.  v.  13).  It  has  been,  as 
is  observed  by  Lardner  and  Michaelis,  received 
by  most  members  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but 
certainly  not,  as  Mr..  Home  supposes  (Introd.  vol. 
ii.  c.  iv.  ^  3),  after  Macknight  (On  the  Epistles), 
by  all  the  learned  of  that  communion  ;  for,  among 
others,  Erasmus  (Comment.),  Du  Pin  (Canonof 
Scripture),  and  Hug  (In'rod.),  contend  against 
Rome  in  .favour  of  Babylon  in  Mesopotamia. 
That  Rome  was  meant  has  been  maintained  also 
by  Grotius,  Whitby,  Macknight,  and  Lardner. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  objection  to  this  hypothesis 
arises  from  the  consideration  that  the  use  of  a 
mystical  name  is  unsuited  to  the  character  of  an 
epistolary  writing,  although  adapted  to  the  sym- 
bolical and  poetical  style  of  the  apocalypse.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  arcana  nomina  were 
sometimes  used  by  the  early  Christians.  Louis 
Capell  favours  the  idea  of  a  mystical  name,  but 
he  stands  alone  in  considering  Jerusalem  to  be 
the  place  indicated.  It  may  be  added  that  there 
is  independent  authority  for  believing  that  Peter 
was  at  Rome,  but  none  that  he  was  ever  either  in 
Assyria  or  Egypt. 

Age  of  the  Epistle. — rThe  Epistle  must  have  been 
written  before  a.d.  67-68,  the  year  of  St.  Peter's 
martyrdom.  Lardner  places  the  date  in  a.d.  63  or 
61,  chiefly  from  the  fact,  that  an  earlier  date  than 
A.o.  63  cannot  be  assigned  for  his  arrival  at  Rome. 
Hug  and  De  VVette  (Introductions),  and  Neander 
(Hist,  of  the  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church), 
find  an  indication  of  the  true  date  in  the  Neronic 
persecution,  to  which  the  Epistle  manifestly  re- 
fers. Toe  Christians  were  now  suffering  perse- 
cutions as  Christians,  and  accordiug  to  the 
popular  belief,  of  which  Tacitus  informs  us  Nero 
took  advantage,  they  were- punished  as  evildoers 
(malefici,  Tacitus  ;  KaKoiroioi,  1  Pet.  ii.  12). 

Hug  fixes  the  date  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Nero's 
reign,  or  a.d.  65,  a  year  after  t he  conflagration  of 
the  city,  and  live  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. Lardner  supposes  that  Peter's  first  Epistle 
could  not  have  beeu  written  from  Rome  belore 
the  death  of  St.  Paul,  a.d.  66,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  St.  Paul's  silence  respecting  him  if 
Peter  was  at  Rome  at.  the  date  of  any  of  his 
epistles  from  that  city.  •  Others,  however,  as 
Bishop  Sherlock,  consider  that,  the  first  Epistle 
was  written  about  a.d.  60.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  certain  that  Peter  had  read  several  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  as  he  adopts  expressions,  and 
sometimes  whole  phrases,  from  the  Epistles  to  the 
Etonians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Galatiaus,  Thes- 
lalonmus,  1  Corinthians,  and    1   Timothy  (comp. 
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especially,  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  with  1  Tiir.  ii.  2-4;  ii, 
19,  with  Eph.  vi.  5;  1  Pet.  i.  l,with  Eph.  i.  4-7  , 
i.  3,  with  Eph.  i.  3;  i.  14,  with  Rom.  xii.  2;  ii. 

1,  with  Col.  iii.  8,  and  Rom.  xii.  1;  ii.  6-10, 
with  Rom.  ix  32;  ii.  13,  with  Rom.  xiii.  1-4, 
ii.  16,  witli  Gal.  v.  13;  ii.  18,  with  Eph.  vi.  5, 
iii.  1,  with  Eph.  v.  22  ;  iii.  9,  with  Rom.  xii.  .1 ; 
iv.  9,  with  Philipp.  ii.  14  ;  iv.  10,  with  Rom.  xii. 
6,  &c. ;  v.  1,  with  Rom.  viii.  18;  v.  5,.  with 
Eph.  v.  21  ;  v.  8,  with  1  Thess.  v.  6;  v.  14,  with 
1  Cor.  xvi.  20).  Tiiere  is,  observes  Hv.g  (Introd.), 
evidence  of  more  than  accidental  relationship  even 
in  the  deviation  of  expression,  in  which,  however, 
there  is  no  essential  difference.  The  similarity 
in  thought  .and  expression,  and  even  in  their  ver) 
plan  (Hug.  I.  c),  are  indeed  most  striking,  and 
this  circumstance  has  been  well  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Peter  had  not  himself  visited  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  and  had,  therefore,  reference 
to  the  Epistles  of  his  esteemed  colleague  for  the 
general  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  their  manner 
of  life,  their  virtues  and  their  failings,  and  their 
civil  and  domestic  relations.  There  are  also 
some  passages  identical  with  those  in  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James  (comp.  1  Pet.  i.  6,  7,  with  James  i. 

2,  3;  i.  24,  with  James  i.  10;  ii.  1,  with  James 
i.  21  ;  iv.  8,  with  James  v.  20;  and  v.  5,  with 
James  iv.  6j.  This  latter  passage  is,  indeed, 
a  citation  from  Prov.  iii.  34  ;  but  the  iden- 
tity of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  each  renders  it 
improbable  that  here  was  a  merely  accidental 
coincidence.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in'  1  Pet. 
iv.  8,  and  James  v.  20,  there  occurs  (in  each}  the 
same  citation  from  Prov.- x.  12.  These  resem- 
blances, however,  involve  important  consequences. 
If  the  Epistle  of  James  was  the  first  in  order  of 
time  [James],  its  right  to  a  place. in  the  canon 
is  providentially  confirmed  by  the  high  and  un- 
exceptionable authority  of  St.  Peter. 

Object  and  Contents  of  Peter's  First  Epistle. 
— To  afford  consolation  to  the  persecuted  appears 
to  have  been  the  main  object  of  this  Epistle.  To 
this  the  moral  instructions  are  subsidiary  (Hug's 
Introd).  The  exhortations  to  a. pine  conscience, 
to  rebut  the  calumnies  of  the  time  by  their  inno- 
cence, to  abstain  from  violent  disputes,  to  pay 
respect  to  the  existing  authorities,  to  exercise  in- 
creasing love  and  fidelity,  were  exhortations  all 
given  with  a  view  to  alleviate  their  fate,  or  enable 
them  to  bear  it.  The  repeated  leferences  to  the 
example  of  Jesus  in  his  death  and  sufferings,  are 
designed  to  strengthen  them  for  the  endurance  of 
calamities.  The  exhortation  to  the  slaves,  too, 
has  reference  to  the  unhappy  days,  in  which,  for 
real  or  imaginary  wrongs  and  hardships,  they 
frequently  became  the  accusers  and  betrayers  of 
their  masters.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  contents  : — 

The  salutation  and  introduction,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  five  provinces  who  were 
purchased  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  are  exhorted 
to  prepare  themselves  lor  a  reward  higher  than  the 
enjoyments  of  this  fieeting  life  (i.l-13).  They  are, 
therefore,  recommended  to  lay  aside  anything 
which  could  render  them  unworthy  of  Christ,  the 
centre  of  their  hopes,  their  pattern  and  their 
Saviour,  and  so  to  regulate  their  conduct  to  thei. 
superiors  that  none  should  be  able  to  reproach 
them  as  'evildoers.'  These  precepts  were  to  ex* 
tend  to  slaves,  to  whom  the  meek  and  sutieriitg 
Jesus  should  be  an  example.     Women,  too,  wen 
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to  render  their  submissive  noiseless  virtue  their 
ebiefest  ornament,  and  men  should  cherish  and 
honour  them.  All  should  be  full  of  sympathy 
and  love,  and  mutual  indulgence.  Tlieir  inno- 
cence should  be  so  marked  as  to  shame  the 
-alumniator,  and  they  should  make  preparation 
*br  the  approaching  catastrophe.  \vh"n  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  bff  imitating  Jesus  in  their 
sufferings:  hoping  f6r  them  all  to  have  no  other 
reproach  than  that  of  being  his  disciples.  The 
presbyters  are  enjoined  to  watch  over  their  Hocks, 
and  the  subordinate  to  pay  them  respect,  and  all 
should  be  on  the  watch,  and  lay  aside  their 
worldly  carafe.  All  these  exhortations  are  enforced 
by  the  example  of  Christ,  and  by  the  punishment 
of  the  disobedient,  in  the  days  of  Noah,  those  spirits 
in  prison  to  whom  Christ  went  and  preached  (iii. 
19,  20). 

The  Second  Epistle  ok  St.  Peter  [Anti- 

legomena]  lias  been  the  subject  of  more  discus- 
sion than  any  other  book  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  its  genuineness  has  been  contested  by  not  a  few 
of  the  ablest  critics.  Our  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  notice  in  detail  all  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised  against  it,  but  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  state  the  most  impoitant.  Its  genuine- 
ness, the  -date  of  its  composition,  and  its  cha- 
racteristics, are  so  intimately  connected,  that  we 
shall  pursue  a  different  method  in  treating  of  this 
Epistle  from  that  which  we  have  adopted  in  regard 
to  other  books. 

Tue  author  of  the  first  epistle  refers  (1  Pet.  v. 
12)  to  a  former  letter,  now  no  longer  extant,  which 
has  been  generally  concluded  to  be  a  private  com- 
munication, as  the  present  is  expressly  called  the 
Second  Epistle  (2  Pet.  iii.  1).  The  first  writer 
who  has  expressly  named  it  is  Origen  {Homily 
on  Joshua),  who  speaks  of  the  two  Epistles  of 
Peter.  He  also  cites  the  second  epistle  in  his 
fourth  homily  on  Leviticus,  '  Petrus  die  it,  con- 
sortes,  iuquit,  facti  estis  divines  nature?'  (2  Pet. 
i.  4),  and  gives  it  the  name  of  Scripture  ('as  the 
Scripture  says  in  a  certain  place,  the  dumb  ass, 
replying  with  a  human  voice,  reproved  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Prophet,'  alluding  to  2  Pet.  ii.  16  ; 
Opp.  ii.  ]).  321).  At  the  same  time  he  observes 
(ap.  Euseb.  vi.  25)  that  '  Peter  has  left  one  acknow- 
ledged Epistle,  and  perhaps  a  second,  for  this  is 
contested.'  Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Cappadocia,  also 
(Ep.  ad  Cyprian.)  speaks  of  Peters  epistles  m  a 
passage  referring  evidently  to  the  second.  E  irlier 
allusions  have  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Shep- 
herd of  Heimas  (  Vision  iii.  7),  '  reliqueruut  viam 
suam  veram'  (2  Pet.  ii.  15).  and  Vidian  iv.  3,  '  ef- 
fugistissaeculiun  hoc'  (2  Pet.  ii.  2U).  Clemens 
Romanus  has  also  been  thought  by  some  to  have 
referred  to  this  epistle,  in  the  passages,  'saved 
Noah,  the  eighth  preacher  of  righteousness'  (see 
2  Pet.  ii.  6).  and  '  by  hospitality  and  piety  Lot  was 
delivered  from  Sodom,  when  the  whole  region  was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  brimstone,  the  Lord  thereby 
making  it  manifest  that  he  does  not  forsake  those 
who  trust  in  him,  but  those  that  turn  aside  he 
appoints  to  punishment  and  torment'  (2  Pet.  ii. 
6,  7,  9). 

Irenaeus  (a.d.  178)  is  supposed  by  some  to 
allude  to  2  Pet.  iii.  8,  'The  day  of  the  Lord  is 
as  a  thousand  years  ;'  as  is  also  Justin  Martyr, 
who  cites  the  same  passage  in  an  earlier  part  of 
ihe  same  century.     But  others  have  supposed  that 
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the  allusion  here  is  to  Ps.  xc.  -1.  Euseb.! us  observes 
(Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  14)  that  "Clement  uf  Alex- 
andria (a.u.  192-217)  wrote,  in  his  "firuTinrbxrtit 
('Adumbrations  '),  commentaries  on  the  canonical 
epistles,  and  also  on  the  antilegomena,  that.  is. 
Jude  and  the  other  Catholic  epistles,  together 
with  that  of  Barnabas,  and  the  so-called  Revela- 
tion of  Peter.'  Cassiodorus,  however,  who  pub- 
lished a  Latin  translation  of  the  Adumbrations 
{De  Instit.  div.  by.  c.  8),  seems  to  confine  the 
explications  of  Clement  to  1  Peter,  1  and  2  John, 
and  James. 

Although  we  do  not  know  by  whom  the  rol 
lection  of  Catholic  Epistles,  as  distmct  from  the 
Pauline,  was  made,  yet  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  such  collection,  including  all  the 
Antilegomena,  existed  before  the  close  of  the 
second  century.  It  was  well  known  in  the  time 
of  Origen,  and  is  referred  to  by  Eusehius  as  gene* 
rally  received  in  his  time  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  23),  for 
he  expressly  calls  St.  James's  '  the  first  of  the  seven 
Catholic  epistles.'  Eusehius  at  the  same  time 
informs  us  of  the  doubts  which  had  been  raised 
before  his  time  in  regard  to  our  epistle: — '  Tiiat 
called  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  as  we  ha^e 
been  informed,  has  not  been  received  as  a  part  ot 
the  New  Testament.  Nevertheless,  appearing  to 
many  to  be  useful,  it  has  been  carefully  studied 
with  the  other  Scriptures'  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  3). 
The  next  writers  who  refer  to  the  doubt*  respect- 
ing our  epistle,  are  Didymus,  the  blind  teachel 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century,  and  his 
pupil  St.  Jerome.  The  former  acquaints  us 
(Comment.)  that  '  it  should  not  be  concealed 
that  the  present  epistle  was  considered  spurious 
(falsatam  esse),  and  that  although  published,  it 
was  not  in  the  Canon.'  And  Jerome  observes 
(De  vir.  illustr.),  that  •  Peter  wrote  two  epistles 
called  Catholic,  the  second  of  which  had  been 
denied  by  many  (or  most,  plerique)  to  be  his, 
because  of  the  difference  of  style.'  And  again, 
'  Paul  had  for  his  interpreter  Titus,  and  Peter 
had  Mark,  ....  the  two  epistles  attributed  to 
Peter  differ  in  both  style  and  character,  and  the 
structure  of  their  language  ;  from  which  we  must 
of  necessity  suppose  that  he  made  use  of  two  dif- 
ferent interpreters.1  It  may  be  here  observed  that 
the  Fathers  supposed  that  such  of  the  sacred 
writers  as  did  not  understand  Greek  (among 
whom  they  reckoned  St.  Peter)  dictated  in  their 
native  language  to  an  amanuensis,  who  wrote 
down  in  Gieek  what  they  had  uttered  in  Hebrew. 
Silas,  or  Silvanus,  has  been  conjectured  to  have 
acted  in  this  capacity  to  St.  Peter  in  the  writing 
of  his  films  epistle  (1  Pet.  v.  2).  Finally,  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  observes,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  that  there  were  some  who 
asserted  that  'Peter's  second  epistle,  in  which 
Paul's  epistles  were  commended,  was  not  his.1 
'  Before  the  fourth  century,'  observes  the  Roman 
Catholic  Professor  Hug,  '  Christian  writers  with 
perfect  freedom  advocated  or  denied  the  autho- 
rity of  certain  writings  of  the  New  Testameut 
according  as  their  judgment  dictated.'  We  find, 
however,  that  before  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury the  doubts  had  subsided,  and  tins  epistle 
was  received  as  genuine  by  St.  Athanasius,  St. 
Cyril,  St.  Epiphanius,  S\  Jerome,  and  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  by  Rulinus.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
alone  considers  it  doubtful  whether  three  or  scren 
Catholic  epis'les  ought   to   be   used.     The   only 
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dissentient  voice*,  after  this  period,  were  pro- 
bably Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Cosmas  In— 
dicopleus'es  [Antileuomkna  j,  the  latter  ot: 
logmatical  rather  than  critical  grounds,  as  the 
destruction  ot'  the  world  by  lire  clashed  with  his 
>pinions.  It  is  enumerated  in  the  canon  of  Lao- 
dieea  (a.d.  360  ?),  and  in  the  85th  apostolical  ca- 
non, and  was  finally  adopted  by  the  councils  of 
Hi|MH)  and  Cartilage,  which  included  among  the 
canonical  books  all  those  which  are  now  com- 
monly received,  making  no  distinction,  however, 
between  the  acknowledged  and  controverted  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  or  between  the  canonical 
and  deuterocanouical  of  the  Old. 

Although  before  this  period  certain  books  were 
rejected  from  the  delect  of  historical  evidence,  or 
from  intern, il  grounds  of  suspicion,  an  undevi- 
ating  uniformity  now  took  place,  and  no  contro- 
versy was  raised  respecting  any  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  until  the  inquiring  age  which 
ushered  in  the  Reformation.  We  now  find  Eras- 
mus denying  the  genuineness  of  our  epistle.  Al- 
though Littlier  does  not.  appear  to  have  had  any 
doubts  of  its  genuineness,  he  revived  the  ancient, 
distinction  in  regard  to  the  books  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament, — separating  the  apocryphal 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  canonical, 
and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  books  leaving  the 
antilegomena  of  the  New  without  any  numbers 
attached  lo  them  ;  and  in  the  Lunenberg  edition  of 
Luther s  Bible,  published  in  1614  (68  years  after 
Luther's  death),  these  books  are  headed  by  the 
words,  'Apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament'  [An- 
rii.uuoMKNA].  Our  epistle  was  called  in  question 
by  Calvin  (Comm.  in  Ep.  Cath'.),  who  observes, 
that  'notwithstanding  some  affinity  in  style,  the 
discrepancies  between  it  and  the  former  are  such 
as  to  indicate  that  they  had  not.  the  same  author.' 
It  was,  however,  received  by  all  the  Reformed 
Confessions,  as  well  as  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
It  has  been  since  that  period  rejected  by  Grotius 
(Annot.),  Scaliger  (Scaligeriana,  ii.  p.  '22),  Sal- 
masius  (De  Episc.  p.  145).  Semler  (Pro-/.), 
Kichhorn  (Eialeit.),  Schmidt  (Einleit.).  Walker 
(Clavis ',  Schott  (Isag.).  Guericke  (Beiirage,  p. 
176.  note).  Ciedncr  {Einleit.),  De  Wette  (Ein- 
leit.).  Ullmaun,  to  some  extent  (Der  2  Brief  Pet.), 
and  Neander  {Hist,  of  the  Planting,  <$tc).  Among 
its  numerous  defenders  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  Michaelis  (Marsh's  trausl.,  vol. 
vi.).  Lardner  (lc.)  Pott.  (Proleg.).  Augusti  (Ein- 
leit .).  Flatt  (Progr.),  Dahl  (Dissert.),  Bertholdt 
(EAnleit.  vol.  vi.),  who.  however,  rejects  the  second 
chapter;  Nietzche  (Dissert.)  and  Olshausen 
(Ojjusr.  At  (idem.),  with  the  learned  Roman 
Catholics  Hug  (lutrod.)  and  Feilmoser:  the  latter, 
however,  lluctuates  in  his  o\)\n\o\i(Einleit.  p.  527). 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  grounds  for 
and  against  the  rejection  of  this  epistle,  it  may  be 
useful  to  inquire  into  its  internal  structure  and 
contents. 

The  writer  designates  himself  here  as  the  apostle 
Peter  (Simon,  or,  according  to  some  MSS..  Symeon 
Peter,  2  Pet.  i.  1  ;  comp.  Acts  xv.  14  ;  John's 
Gospel,  passim)  more  clearly  than  in  the  Brit 
epistle  ;  as  personally  known  to  Jesus  (i.  11);  as 
a  beloved  brother  of  Paul  (iii.  15) ;  and  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  epistle  (iii.  1).  It  is  addressed  to 
the  same  jiersons  with  the  first,  whom  he  presup- 
poses to  lie  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  St.  Paid 
(iii.  15  ;  comp.  Rom.  ii.  4).    Neander  (Planting  of 


the  Church)  asserts  that  the  readers  appeal  to  ha  v« 
been  personally  instructed  by  the  a|»ostle,  whiok 
implies  a  relationship  in  which  the  autlor  did  not 
stand  to  the  readeis  of  the  Hist  epistle.  He  refer* 
to  his  approaching  death  (i.  14).  The  main  object 
is  the  refutation  of  erroneous  teachers.  He,  there- 
fore, as  an  eye-witness  of  the  acting  and  teaching 
of  Jesus,  is  enabled  to  give  them  more  accurate 
instruction  than  those  who  would  mislead  them. 
He  exhortsthem  to  advance  in  the  knowledge  and 
doctrine  of  Jesus,  by  adding  to  their  faith  forti- 
tude (aper-qv),  and  every  other  excellent  quality. 
He  denounces  (ch.  ii.)  punishment  against  false 
teachers,  by  examples  drawn  from  th^  disobedient 
angels,  the  world  before  the  Hood,  and  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  He  inveighs  against  those  teacheis 
fqr  resigning  themselves  to  impurity,  and  speak- 
ing evil  of  God  and  angels,  whereas  angels  have 
not  ventured  to  do  this  even  of  Satan.  He  com- 
])ares  them  to  the  false  prophet  Balaam,  and  to 
clouds  filled  with  wind.  He  rebukes  those 
mockers  who  doubted  of  the  corning  of  Christ, 
which  was  only  delayed  in  mercy,  but  predicts 
the  dissolution  of  the  world  by  tire,  and  warns 
them  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  main  reasons 
which  induced  many  of  the  ancients  to.  reject  this 
epistle  arose  from  the  difference  in  style  and 
structure  between  the  first  and  second  epistle. 
The  ancients  have,  however,  not  entered  into 
detail  in  the  examination  of  this  subject,  a  task 
which  has  been  left  to  their  more  critical  suc- 
cessors. It  is  said,  for.  instance,  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a  different  tisus  lopicndi,  as  by  th* 
word  aurrjp,  frequently  applied  to  our  Lord, 
irapovaia,  day  of  the  Lord,  or  of  judgment;  and 
instead  of  'revelation,'  knowledge  (yvuais  and 
iuiyyooaii)  is  said  to  be  enforced  with  peculiai 
prominence.  The  Christian  religion  is  called  'the 
way  of  truth,  and  of  righteousness'  (ii.  2,  21). 
It  contains  a  surprising  multitude  of  anaE,  \eyo- 
fjieua,  instead  of  the  very  few  found  in  the  firs'. 
epistle.  A  remarkable  difference  has  been  ob- 
served in  respect,  to  the  appellations  of  our  Sa- 
viour, who  is  in  the  first  epistle  generally  called 
simply  Christ  or  Jesus  Christ ;  hut  the  word 
Kvpios.  which  in  the  first  epistle  often  occurs,  anil 
is  always  applied  (with  one  exception  only,  i.  3) 
to  God  the  Father,  is  applied  in  the  second  in 
almost  every  place  to  Christ.  Its  application  in 
all  other  passages  in  the  first  epistle  is  confined 
also  to  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  except 
in  ii.  13,  where  the  Vulgate  reads  Deum.  It 
is  peculiar  to  the  first  epistle  to  subjoin  to  the 
terms  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
epithets  designed  to  exalt  the  glory  of  the  divi- 
nity. The  second  epistle  has  no  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament, —  in  which  the  liist  abounds. 
and  is  remarkable  for  clothing  its  sentiments  in 
the  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  De  Wette 
furnishes  as  instances  of  repetition,  indicating  a 
carelessness  of  style  in  the  author  of  the  second 
epistle,  2  Pet.  i.  3,  4,  where  occur  b'fSwprjfi.evos, 
and  5(5o)pr]Tai,  and  Sia  is  several  times  repeated  : 
2  Pet.  ii,  1-3.  in  which  o7ra'Ae*a  occurs  three 
times  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  7,  8,  in  which  Smaios  occurs  as 
many  times;  and  2  Pe.t.  iii.  12-14,  in  which 
there  is  a  similar  repetition  of  moohdKtiv.  The 
first  epistle  is  also  said  to  be  .emurkable  for  a 
frequent  and  peculiar  use  of  the  panicle  ws,  ot 
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*  hieh  the  second  furnishes  but  one  example  (i. 
19).  Olshausen  adds,  that  in  t he  second  epistle 
the  subjects  proceed  in  regular  order,  und  uninter- 
ruptedly, while  the  first  is  remai  kahle  for  detached 
and  independent  sentences  (st  e  1  Pet.  i.  3-12). 

But  in  compensation  for  these  differences,  the 
Teseirb  lances  are  remarkably  striking.  One  of 
the  tnost  obvious  of  these  is  the  reference  in  hoth 
!<>  fie  delude,  and  the  nuniher  of  persons  saved, 
the  first  epistle  mentioning  eight  persons  (1  Pet. 
iii.  20),  and  the  second  speaking  of  Noah  the 
(iqhth,  uyfioov  Na>€  SiKcuoavvris  KTipvKa  (2  Pet. 
li.  5).  Some,  however,  here  connect  Noah  with 
Ihe  following  words,  viz.,  Noah,  the  eighth 
preacher  of  righteousness,  comparing  it  with  the 
parallel  passage  in  .hide,  '  Enoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam,"  the  Jews  having  various  ways  of  enume- 
rating the  good  men  who  lived  before  Abraham 
f  Lllmaun,  Der  zweite  Brief  P.).  . 

There  are  some  words  used  in  a  peculiar 
tense  bv  the  author  of  each  epistle,  as  dnSdeais 
cl  Pet.  "iii.  21  ;  2  Pet.  i.  14)  ;  dperij  (1  Pet.  ii. 
9;  2  Pet.  i.  3);  avao-rpeipeadai  (1  Pet.  i.  17); 
avaaTpoipri  (1  Pet.  i.  15;  ii.  12 ;  iii.  1.  17); 
d/j.cl>iJ.os  and  dcrirl\os  (1  Pet.  i.  19;  2  Pet.  ii. 
13);  iropsveaeai  (I  Pet.  iv.  3  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  10; 
iii.  3V,  imdvfxla  (1  Pet.  i.  14;  2  Pet.  ii.  10; 
iii.  3);  6  KaKeaas  (1  Pet.  i.  15;  ii.  9,  21); 
and  iScor  (I  Pet.  iw.  1,  5;  2  Pet.  i.  20;  ii.  16, 
22;  iii.  16).  Some  critics  have,  indeed,  vindi- 
cated the  genuineness  of  ihe  epistle  principally 
on  the  ground  of  resemblance  in  hoth  sentiment 
and  diction.  Of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  refer  to  Hug  and  Michaelis.  The 
former  of  these  observes  that  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  is  '  so  thorough  as  to  denote  an 
identity  of  authorship'  (Fosdick's  transl.)  ;  and 
Michaelis  had  before  this  asserted  (/.  c. )  that  the 
agreement  between  them  appeared  to  him  to  be 
such,  y  that  if  the  second  was  not  written  by  St.  Pe- 
ter, the  person  who  forged  it  not  only  possessed  the 
power  of  imitation  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  but 
understood  likewise  the  design  of  the  first  epistle, 
with  which  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted.'  The  principal  difference  of 
style,  however,  is  found  in  the  second  chapter,  the 
character  of  which  is  totally  unlike  anything 
contained  in  the  first,  epistle.  The  resemblance, 
indeed,  between  this  chapter  and  the  short  epistle 

>f  St.  Jude  is  so  striking,  that  it  has  been  at  all 

imes  perceived  that  one  must  have  at  least  read, 

f  not  copied  from  the  other. 

All  those  theologians  who  have  disputed  the 
genuineness  of  Peter's  second  epistle,  have  main- 
tained that  its  writer  adopted  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  Jude.  and  this  opinion  is  favoured  even 
by  many  of  the  modern  advocates  of  its  genuine- 
ness, including  Olshausen  and  Hug.  But  which  of 
the'  two  wrote  first  is,  notwithstanding,  a  question 
impossible  to  decide.  *  St  Jude's  Epistle  is  so 
like   the   second    chapter    of  St.   Peter's   Second 

Epistle,'  says  Bishop  Sherlock,  '  the  figures  and 
images  in  both  are  so  much  the  same,  .... 
that  it  has  been  commonly  thought  that  St.  Jude 
copied  after  St.  Peter's  Epistle.'  This  was  the  more 
generally  received  opinion,  and  was  held  among 
the  ancients  by  (Ecumenius  (ii.  p.  633),  and 
maintained  at   the  time  of  the   Reformation   by 

Luther,  who  observes,  in  his  Preface,  that  'no  one 
can  deny  that  Jude's  Epistle  is  an  extract  or 
copy  from  St   Peter*  Second  Epistle,  as  the  very 
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words  ere  nearly  the  same  ....  and  allegeth 
stories  which  have  no  place  in  Scripture1  [Enoch; 
Judk]  ;  see  also  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.  1834, 
anil  the  extract  from  it  in  Mr.  Ward's  Ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church,  1811,  p.  17o,  where  Lb  I  her  11 
reproached  for  maintaining  this  opinion.  It  was, 
however,  adopted  by  Mill  (Proleg.)  Michaelis 
(Inhctd.),  Sforr  (Opuse.),  Haenlcin  (Einleit.\ 
J)ahl  (De  avdevria  Ep.  Petr.  poster,  et  Jud.), 
Wefstein  (Test.  Nov.).  and  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  Du  Pin  and  Calmet.  One  set  of 
critics  have  supposed  that,  one  of  the  writers  of 
these  epistles  had  intended  to  illustrate  at  large 
what  the  other  had  briefly  stated  ;  other*,  that  one 
sought  to  abridge  what  the  other  had  stated  dif- 
fusely. The  former  of  these  views  is  maintained 
by  Hug  and  Olshausen.  The  latter  writer  founds 
his  view  on  the  fact  that  Peter  does  not  give  the 
minute  statements  found  in  Jude,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  angels ;  in  which  pas 
sages  Jude  alone  goes  into  details,  while  Peter 
advances  a  general  historical  fact, — which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  characteristic  of  a  later  composition. 

Dr.  Sherlock,  bishop  of  London,  adopted  * 
middle  course.  Perceiving  that  the  argume*  t 
from  the  style  affected  only  the  second  chapt*  r, 
which  'abounds  in  pompous  words  and  exprtv- 
sions,'  and  that  the  style  of  this  chapter  differed 
as  much  from  the  rest  of  the  second  epistle  a?  it 
does  from  the  first,  he  conceived  that  neit.ier 
writer  borrowed  from  the  other,  but  that  each 
made  use  of  a  common  document.  The  expla- 
nation of  St.  Jerome,  that  Peter  used  two  different 
interpreters,  the  bishop  entirely  rejects,  as,  if  this 
were  the  case,  the  Ciifckehce  of  style  would  have 
appeared  in  the  whole  epistle,  and  not  in  the 
second  chapter  only.  The  bishop  conceives  that 
notwithstanding  the  remarkable  resemblance  be- 
tween both,  there  is  sufficient  variation  to  prove 
that  the  one  was  not  a  mere  transcriber  of  the  other's 
thoughts  or  language.  '  St.  Peter  has  an  instance 
not  to  be  found  in  Jude  ;  and  St.  Jude  has  an  in- 
stance not  to  be  found  in  Peter  :  St.  Jude  quotes 
the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  of  which  St.  Peter  says  no- 
thing ;  .St.  Peter  refers  to  the  preaching  of  Noah,  of 
which  St.  Jude  says  nothing,  although  both  relate 
to  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  destruction  of  the 
old  world.'  The  circumstance  that  each  quotes 
from  a  common  Hebrew  document  will,  in  his 
lordship's  judgment,  account  not  only  for  the 
difference  in  style  between  Peter's  two  epistles, 
but  for  that  which  exists  between  the  second 
chapter  and  the  first  and  third  of  Peter's  second- 
epistle.  The  bishop  at  the  same  time  admits 
that  there  are  some  instances  of  agreement  which 
cannot  possibly  be  drawn  from  any  Jewish  book 
(as  2  Pet.  ii.  1-13,  comp.  with  Jude  4-12;  and 
2  Pet.  iii.  2,  3,  with  Jude  17,  18).  He  therefore 
supposes  that  Jude  had  both  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter  and  the  old  Jewish  book  before  him. 
Herder  supposes  this  lost  book  to  have  been  the 
Zendavesta  of  Zoroaster.  The  strongest  objectiou 
to  Bishop  Sheilock's  ingenious  conjecture  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  resemblance  to  the 
epistle  of  St.  Jude  is  not  confined  to  the  second 
chapter  of  Peter's  Second  Epistle,  but  will  be 
found  equally  str.king  in  the  third  chapter, 
amounting,  in  the  originals,  although  not  in  the 
English  authorized  version,  nearly  to  identity  of 
expression  (comp.  2  Pet.  iii.  2,  3,  nvrfadTJyai  rmr 
icpo(ip7)jj.(ywv  frrjfidTwy  irk  ri>v  ayiwv  npoipiprnp 
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col  rrjs  tS>v  airoaroXuif  rjjxQv  (utoXtjs  rov  Kvplov 
•cai  aorripos'  rovro  irpooroi/  yuswcrKomes,  bri  i\ev- 
ffovrat  eV  iax^Tou  rcov  q/j.epu>v  iv  iiAircuyixovrj 
ZfLTrolniai  Kara  ras  iSias  £TriQv/j.las  avruv,  &c, 
with  Jude  17,  IS,  /u.i/ricrdr]Te  ruu  p^jxarcau  rwv 
irpo£ipr\ij.€V<0V  vwo  rcov  anoaroKoiu  rov  kvo'lov 
rjfxcov  lr](Tov  Xpicrrov,  ort  iheyov  v/j.7i/  on  iir  io~- 
yarrov  xpovov  zAevcrovrai  i/xiratKrai  Kara  ras 
kavr&v  isridufxias.  &c.  A  late  eminent  critic, 
perceiving  that,  the  opponents  of  the  epistle  were 
induced  by  this  resemblance  of  the  second 
epistle  to  St.  Jade  to  deny  its  genuineness,  main- 
tained that  this  resemblance  was  accidental,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  second  chapter 
is  an  interpolation,  and  that  without  it  there  is  a 
closer  connection  between  the  first  and  third 
chapters  (Bertholdt,  Einleitung  in  dip  Schrifcen 
des  A  und  X.  Test.).  But  it.  has  been  satisfac- 
torily shown  in  reply,  that  though  the  second 
chapter  has  no  necessary  connection  with  either 
tiie  first  or  third,  yet  there  are  references  in 
the  third  chapter  to  matters  propounded  in  the 
second.  Beitholdt.  conceives  that  the  argument 
against  the  epistle,  founded  on  the  difference  of 
style,  is  met  by  adopting  his  view,  as  the  first 
and  third  chapters  agree  in  style  with  the  first 
epistle.  Olshausen  maintains,  in  reply  to  this, 
that  the  .circumstance  of  Peter's  having  appro- 
priated a  great  part  of  Jude's  epistle,  will  of  itself 
account  for  the  difference  of  style  in  the  second 
chapter  ;  and  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between 
the  style  of  the  first  and  second  epistles  of  Peter, 
which  is  not  common  to  every  part  of  the  second 
epistle,  or  strikingly  peculiar  to  the  first  and  third 
chapters.  The  hypothesis  of  Bertholdt,  even  if 
true,  would  not  remove  the  difficulties,  as  many 
of  the  circumstances  which  have  been  supposed 
to  militate  against  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle 
are  found  in  the  first,  and  still  more  in  the  third 
chapter.  It  would  be  doing  an  unnecessary  vio- 
lence to  our  epistle,  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
external  testimony. 

Ullmann  proceeded  one  step  farther.  '  Not  long 
since,'  says  Hug,  '  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter 
met  with  an  opponent,  who  menaced  its  dismem- 
berment, and  maintained  his  right  to  do  this 
violence  with  learning  and  acuteness.1  He  sepa- 
rates it  into  three  distinct  portions,  which  happen 
to  correspond  with  the  present  division  into  chap- 
ters. The  first  chapter  he  ascribes  to  Peter,  and 
considers  it  to  be  one  of  his  epistles,  the  conclusion 
}f  which  was  early  los^t.  To  this  precious  relic 
some  unknown  person,  to  effect  a  well-meant 
purpose,  has  added  the  two  next  chapters,  for 
which  the  Epistle  of  Jude  afforded  him  mate- 
rials. The  object  of  this  writer,  as  well  as  of 
B<  i :  holilt,  is  to  vindicate  the  genuineness  of  part 
n!'  the  epistle,  by  rejecting  those  parts  which  are 
be  et  witli  greatest  difficulties. 

But  while  Ullmann.  the  divine  alluded  to 
(I)er  ziceite  Brief  Pet.  krit.  tintersucht,  1821), 
clearly  shows  that  Bertholdt's  hypothesis  merely 
lessens,  without  removing  the  difficulty,  his  own 
solution  of  the  remaining  objections,  which  con- 
sists simply  in  cutting  the  knot,  has  not  been  such 
as  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  mind.  He  argues 
from  a  resemblance  in  style  between  St.  Peter's 
first  epistle,  and  the  first  chapter  of  the  second, 
and  particularly  from  the  use  in  each  of  certain 
wordi  in  a  peculiar  sense,  as  dperrf,  dndOfais, 
*c,    that    these    portions    emanated    from    the 
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same  writer,  ana  furthe-  maintains  that  thet » 
is  no  coherence  between  the  first  chapter  and  th« 
remaining  portions  of  the  epistle.  But  it  hat 
been  shown  that  this  incoherence  exists  only  ir 
the  fancy  of  the  learned  German,  as  the  firs* 
chapter  (4,  16,  17)  is  but  a  preface  to  the  re- 
futation of  erroneous  opinions  in  the  second 
(Hug's  fntrod.);  and,  further,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  first  with  the  third  chapter,  that  there  a*-e 
sufficient  resemblances  of  expression  to  shew  thai 
the  whole  epistle  had  an  identical  origin  (Olshau- 
sen,  De  Integritate  et  authent.  post.  Pet.  ep.). 

But  although  neither  these  resemblances  be- 
tween the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude,  nor  the 
difference  in  style  between  the  First  and  Second 
Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  are  of  themselves  snfficient 
to  destroy  the  genuineness  of  St.  Peters  epistle 
yet  they  would  doubtless  have  some  weight  in 
affecting  it,  if  supported  by  other  internal  marks 
of  spuriousness.  We  shall  therefore  now  consider 
whether  such  marks  actually  exist,  and  shall 
mention  the  principal  indications  which  have 
had  weight  in  the  minds  of  some  learned  men 
against  the  authority  of  our  epistle.  In  the  first 
place,  anachronisms  have  been  pretended  to  he 
discovered  which  remove  the  epistle  from  the 
apostolic  age  and  place  it  in  the  second  century. 
The  first  who  imagined  that  he  discovered  an 
indication  of  this  nature  was  the  illustrious  Gro- 
tius,  who,  conceiving  that  the  errors  of  the  Car- 
pocratians,  a  sect  which  originated  in  the  second 
century,  were  those  against  which  the  second  and 
third  chapters  were  directed,  ascribed  the  author- 
ship of  the  epistle,  not  to  Simon  o;  Simeon  Peter, 
but  to  Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  successor 
of  St.  James.  This  opinion,  however,  whicn 
assumes  upon  mere  conjecture  that  the  name 
Pete?-  (i.  1),  the  words  our  beloved  brother  (iii. 
15),  and  the  Pith,  17th,  and  18th  verses  of  the 
first  chapter,  were  interpolated  by  those  who 
wished  to  have  the  epistle  pass  for  Peter's, 
has  been  long  exploded  (see  especially  Nietzch, 
Epist.  Petri  posterior  auctori  suo  imprimis 
cont.  Grotium  vindicata.  Leips.  1785),  and  Bert- 
hold,  Einleitung,  vol.  vi.  p.  310,  sq.).  Nietzch 
has  shown  that  the  representation  of  the  heretics 
described  by  Peter  does  not  accord  with  the  Car- 
pocratians.  It  is  as  probable  that  the  Gnostics 
were  the  heretics  aimed  at.  the  seeds  of  whose 
heresies  were  doubtless  sown  in  the  apostolic  age. 
'This  second  Epistle'  (iii.  I),  in  the  opinion  of 
Grotius,  refers  to  the  thud  chapter  only,  the  two  for- 
mer chapters  forming  a  distinct  and  previous  letter. 

The  doubts  respecting  the  coming  of  Christ, 
expressed  in  2  Pet.  iii.  4,  have  also  been  consi- 
dered as  indicating  a  later  age  than  the  apostolic, 
and  it  has  been  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  epistle,  that  sufficient  time 
had  not  elapsed  during  St.  Peter's  lifetime  for  the 
application  of  the  expression  'our  fathers  have 
slept."  This  passage  is  also  one  of  those  adduced 
by  Ullmann  (/.  c.)  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
third  chapter.  Olshausen  has  replied  to  this  ob- 
jection by  maintaining  that  the  scoffers  referred 
to  were  not  believers,  but.  gnostic  heretics,  who 
ridiculed  the  faith  of  true  Christians  in  relation  to 
the  return  of  Christ. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  anachronism  has 
been  pretended  to  be  discovered  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15, 
16,  where  Paul  is  said  *  in  all  his  epistles  . .  ••- 
which  the  unlearned  ai  J  unstable  dtf  wrert  as  ihej 
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do  the  other  Scriptures'  (ras  \otiras  ypacpds),  &c. 
— thus  both  attributing  a  collection  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  to  a  period  within  the  lifetime  of  their 
*uthor,  and  applying  the  term  Scriptures,  which 
is  exclusively  applied  by  the  New  Testament 
writers  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  there  was  no  collection  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
completed  before  the  second  century,  and  that  to 
no  part  of  the  New  Testament  was  the  term  Scrip- 
tures applied  until  near  its  close  [Scuipture, 
Hoi.y].  In  respect  to  the  former  part  of  tliis  objec- 
tion, however,  it  has  been  well  shown  by  Augusti 
{Commentar  iiber  die  Cathol.  Brief,  that  Peter 
loes  not  here  refer  to  all  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  but 
that  the  word  all  is  to  be  taken  relatively,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  more  important  epistles,  which  were 
most  probably  widely  diffused  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  ajK)stle.  To  the  reasoning  derived  from  the 
phrase  '  the  other  Scriptures,"  wherein  the  word 
\onrds  with  the  article  is  said  by  Ullmaun  to  indi- 
cate things  of  a  like  nature,  more  than  one  reply 
has  been  given.  It  has  been  shown  that  things  of 
a  different  nature  are  sometimes  referred  to  by  this 
phrase  (comp.  Luke  xviii.  9  ;  Acts  v.  13;  Kphes.  ii. 
3;  and  iv.  17,  if  the  reading  be  correct).  Another 
interpretation  of  the  words  has  therefore  been  pro- 
posed, viz.,  that  the  word  'scriptures'  here  has  no 
reference  to  the  sacred  writings,  but  to  books  in 
general,  or  such  writings  as  were  used  by  the  parties 
referred  to.  Olshausen,  however,  has  given  an  in- 
terpretation, by  which  he  conceives  the  serious  diffi- 
culties by  which  this  passage  is  beset  may  be  wholly 
removed.  He  supposes  that  the  words,  '  in  which 
are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,"  relate  to 
the  epistles  which  Paul  had  sent  to  the  readers  of 
Peter's  epistle,  and  that  the  other  scriptures  are 
the  other  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  just  before  named, 
vdacu  eirtaToAcd  (all  bis  epistles).  This  expla- 
nation seems  much  more  satisfactory  than  that 
of  Storr  (De  Cath.  Ejiist.  (Jccas.  et  Consil.X 
who  conceives  that  'other  scriptures'  mean  other 
passages  in  the  same  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as 
ypacprf  signilies  a  passage  in  Mark  xv.  2S,  Luke 
iv.  21,  where,  however,  it  means  a  particular  pas- 
sage, but  not  any  passage  indiscriminately. 

An  objection  of  quite  a  different  character  has 
l>een  derived  from  2  Pet.  iii.  2,  already  referred 
to;  in  our  English  Version,  '  the  commandment 
of  us  the  apostles  of  the  Lord.'  Rut  the  order 
of  the  words  in  our  Greek  copies  will  not  bear 
ihis  rendering  :  to  answer  our  Version,  we  must 
-ead  rj/bLQJv  twv  1A7ro<TT6\cau.  These  words,  there- 
fore, t  our  apostles,'  as  the  words  must  be 
translated,  would  seem  to  separate  the  writers 
from  the  apostles.  Bishop  Sherlock  proposes  that 
the  sentence  be  transposed,  and  that  the  word 
TlULUii,  be  placed  after  Kvpiou.  as  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  .Tude  17,  when  the  whole  sentence 
would  run  thus,  kciI  rrjs  tojj/  &tto<tt6\oov  ivroKris 
rov  Kvp'iov  ri/JLuv  kuI  (Tccrripos,  'the  command- 
ment of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour;' 
a  reading  supported  by  the  ^thiopic,  and  which 
Olshausen  also  favours,  observing  that  '  there  are 
as  many  genitives  as  there  are  words,  and 
these  not  following  each  other  in  proper  order.* 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  tc 
conjecture,  if  we  adopt  the  reading  of  the  Alex- 
andrine, the  Vatican,  the  Ephrem,  and  other 
manuscripts,  which  instead  of  r^wy  have  ufiw. 
According  to  this  reading  there  is  no  further  dif- 
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ficulty,  and  the  sentence  will  stand  thus:  'the 
word  spoken  by  the  holy  prophets  and  your 
apostles,  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour.'  This  reading  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
Vulgate,  which  has  '  et  apostolorum  vestrorum, 
prseceptorum  Domini  et  Salvatoris.  The  Syriac 
also  reads,  'the  commandment  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  which  through  the  apostles." 

On  another  alleged  anachronism,  brought  for- 
ward by  Neander  (Hist,  of  the  Planting,  S;e.), 
founded  on  the  phrase  '  the  holy  mount'  (2  Pet.  i. 
IS),  we  shall  merely  observe  thai  this  might  with 
as  much  force  be  adduced  as  an  argument  auainst 
our  epistle  being  a  work  of  the  second  '-entnry. 

An  objection  has  been  also  taken  from  Peter's 
referring  to  the  aqueous  origin  of  the  earth  and 
its  destruction  by  tire,  which  Ullmann  and  others 
consider  mythical  in  their  character.  Hut  so 
far  from  this  being  the  case  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  earth,  it  completely  coincides  with  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  ;  and  as  to  the  destruction  of 
the  world  by  fire,  although  nowhere  else  alluded 
to  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  only  intimated 
by  the  prophets,  but  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  physiological  conclusions  of  the  science  of 
modern  geology.  If  Wetstein's  interpretation  'be 
well  founded,  and  if  the  writer  made  use  of  these 
strong  figures  to  indicate  the  Roman  war,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  and  city,  instead  of 
forming  an  objection,  they  will  furnish  an  addi- 
tional and  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the 
early  date,  and  consequently  of  the  genuineness 
of  our  epistle. 

It  is  fully  conceded  that  there  is  no  other  book 
in  the  New  Testament  against  whose  authority  so 
many  arguments  can  be  adduced  as  against  this 
epistle.  One  of  the  most  impartial  as  well  as 
ablest  critics  of  modern  times,  after  weighing 
them  all,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  neither  its 
genuineness  nor  its  spurioustfess  can  be  demon- 
strated by  undoubted  arguments;  but,  while  he 
admits  that  unfriendly  critics  will  see  occasion 
for  doubt,  yet,  relying  on  subjective  grounds,  he 
is  persuaded  of  the  authenticity  of  the  epistle, 
and  that  the  arguments  which  go  to  disprove 
its  genuineness  are  not  of  sufficient  weight  to 
establish  its  spuriousness,  or  cause  it  to  be 
1  stricken  from  the  number  of  inspired  books.' 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  decision  which 
he  has  formed  of  the  sacred  books,  and  which 
consists  (1 )  of  those  whose  genuineness  and  author- 
ship can  be  determined  ;  (2)  of  those  whose  spuri- 
ousness can  be  shown,  of  which  there  are  none ; 
(3)  of  those  whose  author  is  uncertain,  but  whose 
authenticity  is  clear,  viz  ,  Hebrews,  James,  2  and  3 
John,  and  Jude  ;  and  (4),  those  whose  authenticity 
or  spuriousness  cannot  l>e  positively  ascertained. 
These  are,  in  his  estimation,  1  and  2  Timothy, 
Titus,  and  2  Peter.  To  these  he.  adds  the  Apo- 
calypse, as  being  a  work  of  a  peculiar  kind,  hut 
of  whose  genuineness  he  entertains  no  doubt 
(Olshausen,  ut  supra). 

The  authorship  of  other  portions  of  the  sacred 
writings  may  indeed  be  rendered  uncertain,  without 
throwing  any  doubts  on  their  right  to  a  place  in  the 
canon,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. No  one  contests  the  right  of  the  Epistles  of 
Jude  or  of  James  to  their  present  ]>osition  in  the 
canon,  although  it  is  uncertain  whether  their  au 
thors  were  the  apostles  of  those  names  or  the  br» 
thren  of  our  Lord.    Hi.*  it  i»  ***  otherwise  with  the 
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Epistle  of  Si.  Peter.     As   Calvin  has  observed, 
'  II'  it  is  to  be  received  as   canonical,  Peter  must 

have  been  its  author ;  for  any  other  one  to 

have  personated  the  apostle  would  have  been  a 
ieception  unworthy  the  Christian  name.'  It  has 
been  indeed  maintained  that  some  well-meaning 
indiridual  may  have  personated  Peter,  eilher  to 
intimate  that  a  reconciliation  had  taken  place 
between  him  ami  St.  Paul,  to  strengthen  the 
minds  of  the  Gentiles  who  doubted  the  coming 
of  Christ,  or  the  more  easily  to  gain  advantage 
over  the  heretics.  But  although  it  may  be  true 
that  some  writers  have  through  modesty  (see 
Lee's  Dissertation  upon  2  Esdras ;  Laurence's 
Ascensio  Vatis  Isaice,  p.  178  ;  and  the  Rev.  \V. 
Mascall's  Preface  to  the  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  1844)  used  another's  name 
and  prefixed  it  to  their  work,  we  are  convinced, 
with  Olshausen,  from  the  internal  structure  of  our 
epistle,  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
have  found  a  pious  man  the  bold  and  unblushing 
inventor  of  a  literary  artifice  so  manifest  as  the 
author  in  question  must  have  been  if  he  had  dis- 
honestly assumed  the  character  of  Peter.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind  how  cautious  and  discri- 
minating were  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who 
Hist  admitted  this  book  into  the  canon.  Nor 
were  they  strangers  to  the  application  of  the 
higher  criticism,  while  they  had  opportunities  of 
adducing  external  evidence,  which  is  not.  within 
our  reach.  'Higher  criticism,'  says  Hug,  'is 
still  open  to  us.  and  I  even  entertain  the  hope  of 
drawing  from  it  manifest  proofs  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  some  of  these  epistles,  particularly  those 
of  James  and  J  tide,  and  the  Second  of  St.  Peter.' 
Its  apostolical  character  is  confessed.  '  In  the 
two  epistles  of  Peter,'  says  Priestley,  '  many  atten- 
tive readers  have  observed  that there  is  a 

peculiar  dignity  and  energy,  exceeding  any  thing 
in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  worthy  of  the  prince 
of  the  apostles  (  [list,  of  Christian  Church,  i.  141 ; 
xee  also  Wright's  Seller,  p.  513). 

By  those  who  acknowledge  its  genuineness 
h<  date  is  generally  lixed  about  the  year  a.d.  65, 
or  (Kit  long  before  Peter's  death,  which  they  deduce 
from  2  Pe'.  i.  14.  Wetstein  concludes  from  2  Pet. 
iii.  that  it  most  have  been  written  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  in  which  case  none  will 
allege  that  any  but  Peter  could  have  been  its 
author.  If  it  were  proved  that  Peter  hail  Jude's 
epistle  before  him.  this  must  have  been  written  not 
long  before  the  same  period,  which  agrees  with 
the  time  assigned  by  Dr.  Lardner,  between  61 
And  66  [Jude].  But  if  Jude  certainly  quoted 
the  book  of  Enoch,  and  if  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  Liicke,  who  concludes  that  this  book 
was  written  in  the  first  century,  at  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  war.  and  probably  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  be  correct,  this  circumstance  would 
of  itself,  cctteris  paribus,  settle  the  question  in 
favour  of  the  priority  t>f  St.  Peter's  second  epistie 
[Jude].  Bishop  Sherlock  maintains  that  there 
are  no  less  than  five  years  intervening  between 
the  date  of  the  two  epistles  of  Peter  (see  Dissert- 
ation ov  the  Authority  of  tlie  Second  Epistle  oj 
St.  Fete*  >.  — \V.  VV. 

PETR-V  (called  by  the  earlier  Greek  writers 
flfVpa  or  7)  neVpa.  but  by  the  later  at  IlcTpat) 
was  the  capital  of  the  Nabathaean  Arabs  in  the 
land  of  Edom,  and  seems  to  have  given  name  to 
the  kingdom  and   region  of  Arabia  Petreea.     A* 


there  is  mention  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a 
stronghold  which  successively  belonged  to  tl»# 
Amorites  (Judg.  i.  36),  tlie  Edoinites  (2  Kings 
xiv.  7)  and  the  Moahites  (Isa.  xv  i.  1,  comp.  in 
Heb.  ch.  xlii.  11),  and  bore  in  Hebrew  the  name 

of  V/D  Selah.  which    has   the  same  meaning  as 

Petra  in  Greek,  viz.,  'a  rock,'  that  circumstance 
has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the  Petra  of  (he 
Nabathirans  had  been  the  Selah  of  Edom.  But 
the  consideration  of  that  point  in  a  work  of  thU 
nature  falls  more  naturally  under  the  Bible  head 
of  Sei.ah,  to  which  article  accordingly  the 
reader  is  referred;  and  there  likewise  the  question 
will  be  disposed  of  as  to  whether  (on  the  suppo- 
sition of  Petra  being  the  Selah  of  Scripture)  its 
site  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  modern 
Kerek,  or  with  the  locality  of  the  far-famed  Wady 
Masa  [Arabia;  Idum.ea;  Ne3aioth]. — N.M. 

PHARAOH  (rijr]3  ,  Sept.  <t>apa6),  the  ge- 
neral title  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  found  only  there  and  in  the 
writers  who  have  drawn  from  that  source.  It 
often  stands  simply  like  a  proper  name  (Gen.  xii. 
15;  xxxvii.  36;  xl.  2,  sq.  ;  xliv.  1,  sq. ;  and  so 
generally  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  and  also  in 
Cant.  i.  9;  Isa.  xix.  11;  xxx.  2).  'King  of 
Egypt'  is  sometimes  subjoined  to  it  (1  Kings 
iii.  1;  2  Kings  xvii.  7;  xviii.  21);  and  some- 
times also  the  more  specific  designation,  or  real 
proper  name  of  the  monarch  is  indicated,  as  Pha- 
raoh Necho  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33),  Pharaoh  Hophra 
(Jer.  xliv.  30).  Josephus  intimates  that  the  word 
signifies  'the  king'  in  the  Egyptian  language 
(Antiq.  vi'u.  6.  2),  This  is  apparently  continued 
by  our  finding  the  word  '  king'  written  in  the 
dialect  of  Memphis,  OVpO  ouro;  and  with  the 
masculine  article  TTOTPO  piouro  (Jablonsky, 
Opusc.  i.371;  Peyron,  Lex.  Copt.,  p.  150).  The 
idea  has,  however,  been  more  recently  started  thai 
Pharaoh  corresponds  to  the  Egyptian  c}j-p}-f 
phra,  '  the  sun,'  which  is  written  as  an  hierogly- 
phic symbol  over  the  titles  of  kings  (Ko^ellini, 
Monument.  Storici,  i.  117;  Lipsins,  Lettre  a 
Hosellini,  p.  25  ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians,  iv. 
287).  It  seems  to  us  that  this  explanation  might 
be  admitted  without  contradicting  the  other,  see- 
ing that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  Egyptians  should  make  the  name 
of  the  sun  a  royal  title,  and  that  at  length  custom 
rendered  it  equivalent  to  '  king."  The  practice 
of  ancient,  and,  indeed,  modern  Oriental  kings,  of 
associating  the  idea  of  their  own  dignity  witii  the 
glorv  of  the  sun,  is  well-known. 

PHARAOH-HOPHRA.  [Hophka.] 
PHARAOH-iNECHO.  CNMitou] 
PHARISEES  (in  the  Talmud  j^IlD).  The 
name  denotes  those  who  are  heparated,  i.e.  fiom 
ordinary  person's,  of  course,  I >y  the  correctness  of 
their  opinions  and  the  holiness  of  their  lives.  They 
were  a  Jewish  sect  who  had  the  dominant  influ- 
ence in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  to  whose  faults  ttit 
overthrow  of  the  state  may  be  attributed,  and  who 
have  to  bear  tlie  awful  burden  of  having  crucified 
the  Lord  and  giver  of  life. 

A  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Pharisee! 
is  even  more  important  to  the  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  than  of  the  two  other  leading  philo- 
sophical schools,  because  our  Lord's  doctrine  hae 
an  immediate  reference  to  their  several  opinion^ 
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berau*»  these  opinions  constituted  the  source  of  the 
power  which  was  arrayed  against  him.  and  because, 
absurdly  enougll,  it  lias  been  asserted  (as  what 
paradov  has  not?)  that  Jesus  did  hut  borrow  from 
these  schools  what  suited  his  purpose,  so  that  his 
•ystem  i*  nothing  more  than  an  heterogeneous 
compound  of  old  Jewish  doctrines,  dressed  up 
anew  in  order  to  serve  a  new  purpose  (Heunell's 
Enquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity  ; 
London',  IR3S). 

The  force  of  character  which  Moses  possessed, 
the  wisdom  he  displayed,  and  the  excellence  o*'his 
institutions  in  general,  are  seen  in  the  fact  that 
for  many  centuries  after  his  death  no  sect  arose 
among  the  Jews.  Such  was  the  deep  impression 
which  he  made  on  the  Hebrew  nation  that  they 
ever  after  retained  it.  and  only  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances allowed  any  disturbing  and  effacing 
influences  to  affect  it.  So  long  as  the  culture  of 
the  nation  Mowed  on  in  its  own  original  and  proper 
channel,  the  Jewish  religion  was  free  from  even  a 
iface  of  sectism.  Out  when  foreign  influences 
came  into  immediate  contact  and  entered  into 
close  union  with  Mosaism,  then  the  grounds  were 
laid  for  diversities  of  opinion,  and  ere  long,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  diverse  currents  of  impi'lse, 
there  came  into  existence  different  parties,  agree- 
ing in  scarcely  more  than  one  thing,  namely,  tU»4 
they  were  all  of  a  religious  description. 

The  precise  period  when  the  Pharisees  appeared 
as  a  sect,  history  does  not  supply  us  with  the  means 
of  determining.  That  they,  however,  as  well  as 
their  natural  opponents,  the  Saddncees,  existed  in 
the  priesthood  of  Jonathan,  in  the  interval,  that  is, 
between  loiiand  144  befoie  Christ,  is  known  from 
Josephus,  who  (Anti</.  xiii.  5)  makes  mention  of 
them  as  well  as  of  the  sect  of  the  Esseues.  The 
terms  he  employs  warrant  the  conviction  that  they 
were  then  no  novelties,  hut  well  known,  well  de- 
fined, and  two  established  religious  parties.  But 
from  the  time  of  Jonathan  to  that  iff  Ezra  (about 
460  B.C.),  there  had  taken  place  no  great  forma- 
tive event,  such  as  could  of  itself  cause  so  great  a 
change  in  the  Hebrew  system  as  was  the  rise  of 
these  sects;  whereas  the  influences  to  which  tlie 
Israelites  had  been  subject,  in  the  Medo- Persian 
dominions,  and  the  necessarily  somewhat  new 
direction  which  things  took  on  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  and  the  restoration  of  the  civil  and 
religious  polity,  could  hardly  fail,  considering  the 
distance  from  Moses  at  which  these  changes  hap- 
pet  *d,  and  the  great  extent  to  which  the  people 
had  lost  even  tlie  knowledge  of  the  institutions  and 
language  of  their  forefathers,  to  lead  to  diversities 
of  views,  interests,  and  aims,  whence  sects  would 
springas  a  natural  if  not  inevitable  result.  There  is, 
therefore,  good  leason' to  refer  the  origin  of  the  Phari- 
sees to  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
capt'vity,  a  period  which  constitutes  a  marked 
ej«)ch,as  dividing  the  Hebraism  of  the  older  and 
purer  age  from  the  Judaism  of  the  later  and  more 
corrupt  times.  Nor,  did  our  space  allow, should  we 
find  it  difficult  to  trace  the  leading  features  of  the 
Pharisaic  character  back  to  those  peculiar  opinions 
and  usages  with  which  the  old  Israelitish  type  of 
mind  had  fieen  made  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time 
corrupt,  in  the  Persian  empire.  Nor  are  we  aware 
that  any  solid  objection  can  l>e  taken  to  this  it  I'er- 
enceof  the  rise  of  the  Pharisees,  provided  if  is  utw 
derstood  that  we  do  not  suppose  that  they  sprang 
fcrth,  as  Minerva  in  the  legend,  complete  at  once. 
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These  sects  lay  in  embryo  among  the  Jews  whiU 
scattered  over  the  provinces  of  Persia,  were  brougat 
forth  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  md  grew 
contiiuaily  in  strength  trll  the  days  of  Christ  and 
the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem — division  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  proving  weakness,  and  issuing  in 
ruin.  Tlie  Mosaic  institutions  were  in  themselves 
sharply  defined  and  sfr.-ngly  sanctioned,  nor  could 
there  well  originate  in  them  any  important  differ- 
ences, still  less  any  sects.  Hut  in  Persia  the  scat 
tered  Jews  were  subjected  to  new  and  impure  cur- 
rents ol 'opinion,  which  would  do  something  to  over- 
flow and  overlay  the  pi  imitivedoctrinesand  usages. 
Here,  then,  was  at  once  a  soil  for  sectism.  Puri- 
tans would  spring  up  wishing  to  preserve  or  restore 
the  original  form  of  doctrine  and  worship.  They 
naturally  called  forth  defenders  of  things  as  they 
were.  But  in  thedisputes  which  would  hence  arise, 
appeal  must  be  made  to  reason,  for  the  voice  of  pro- 
phecy was  extinct,  the  divuic  oracles  were  silent; 
there  remained  only  the  Scriptures  and  (he  inter- 
pretation of  them  by  "means  of  tradition — a  question- 
ed instrument — and  reason,  to  which  all  were,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  compelled  to  appeal.  But 
when  there  is  a  general  appeal  to  reason  in  reli- 
gious questions,  then  philosophy  is  born  in  the 
church,  and  may  be  expected  to  take  the  several 
directions  into -which  the  diversities  of  formation 
and  complexion  urge  the  mind  of  man  to  run. 
Accordingly  it  is  the  name  philosophy  which 
Josephus  gives  to  the  three  leading  sects — 'the  Jews 
had  three  sects  of  philosophy'  (Antiq.  xviii.  1,2; 
De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  12).  This  philosophical  tendency 
would,  in  process  of  time,  be  strengthened  by 
the  influence  of  the  Western  world,  whose  phi- 
losophy was  cultivated  and  spread  in  the  East, 
and  particularly  at  Alexandria.  Unlike  the 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  however,  which  had 
scarcely  anything  but  a  human  ground  on  which 
to  stand  and  labour,  the  Jewish  sects  made  a 
divine  revelation  the  object  of  their  philosophic^ 
research,  and  so  were  saved  from  the  grosser  errors 
and  absurd  wanderings  into  which  the  Greek 
schools  were  led  while  in  pursuit  of  the  airy 
visions  of  their  own  heated  brain'. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  institutions  to  grow 
in  process  of  time.  Perhaps  the  tendency  to  grow 
corrupt  is  not  less  certain.  In  the  rich  and  leem- 
ing  soil  of  Persia,  Hebraism  could  do  no  other  thar 
become  rank.  Accretions  would  also  be  made 
and  those  in  great  numl>er.  But  every  accretion 
would,  of  course,  have  the  sanction  u  hich  belonged 
to  the.  primitive  form.  There  never  could  be  anj 
corruption  of  religion,  did  not  each  new  opinion  oi 
practice  contrive  to  get  to  its  behalf  the  sanction 
of  the  old  and  recognised  type.  Corruptions  dc 
not  come  as  corruptions.  Accretions  fasten  them- 
selves on  to  an  ancient  institution,  and  are  then 
defended  as  old ;  or  they  spring  out  of  the  body 
of  the  institution  itself,  and  then  appear  a  natural 
offshoot.  Any  way  the  old  sanctions  and  perpe- 
tuates the  new. 

Thus  the  very  soil  in  which  Hebraism  lay 
during  the  captivity,  was  fitted  to  produce  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Pharisees,  which  was  essentially 
conservative  and  aggregative.  It,  in  all  times 
and  cases,  kept  the  old,  howsoever  abundant  it 
became,  and  did  not  reject  the  new,  provided  its 
nature  and  tendency  weie  to  add  and  not  to  take 
away.  Hence  theirs  was  a  system  of  positive  be- 
liefs, distinguished  rather  by  its  exuberance  than 
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its  purity,  retentive  of  what  was  established,  vene- 
lating  past  ages,  decrying  novelties  though  having 
rts  very  essence  in  novelties,  and  excluding  all 
reform  as  hostile  alike  to  God  and  man.  This 
tendency  to  aggregation  on  the  part  of  the  Phari- 
sees is  well  described  by  Terfullian  (De  Prcescrip. 
c.  45):  'Pharisaeos  qui  additamenta  qnaedam 
legi  adstruendo  a  Judseisdivisi  sunt," — making  the 
very  ground  of  their  separation  and  the  reason  of 
their  name  to  lie  in  the  additions  which  they 
made  to  the  ancient  law.  This  same  characteristic 
is  found  recognised  by  Josephus,  when  he  ascribes 
to  them  the  preservation,  if  not  the  invention,  of 
tradition. 

But  as  we  think  it  more  for  tne  reader's  in- 
struction to  lay  before  him  the  very  words  in 
which  this  sect  is  described,  than  to  give  a  philo- 
sophical account  of  the  r  is? -and  connection  of  their 
principles,  to  which  of  necessity  our  own  views 
would  impart  a  colouring,  we  shall  proceed  to 
transcribe  a  nearly  literal  translation  of  the  most 
important  passages  in  question. 

'  The  Pharisees  have  delivered  to  the  people  a 
great  many  observances  by  succession  from  their 
fathers,  which  are  not  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  that  the  Sadducees  reject 
them,  and  say  that  we  are  to  esteem  those  observ- 
ances to  be  obligatory  which  are  in  the  written 
word,  but  are  not  to  observe  what  are  derived  from 
the  tradition  of  our  forefathers.  Hence  great  dis- 
putes. The  Sadducees  are  able  to  persuade  none 
but  the  rich,  and  have  not  the  populace  obsequi- 
ous to  them,  but  the  Pharisees  have  the  multitude 
on  their  side.'  '  The  Pharisees  are  not  apt  to  be 
severe  in  punishments'  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  10. 
5  and  6  :  Epiphan.  Htei:  15). 

'  The  Pharisees  live  meanly  and  despise  deli- 
cacies in  diet ;  and  they  follow  the  conduct  of 
reason,  and  what  that  prescribes  to  them  as  good 
they  do.  They  also  pay  respect  to  such  as  are 
in  years  ;  nor  are  they  so  bold  as  to  contradict 
them  in  anything  which  they  have  introduced  ; 
and  when  they  determine  that  all  tilings  are  done 
by  fate,  they  do  not  take  away  from  men  the 
freedom  of  acting  as  they  think  tit,  since  their  no- 
tion is  that,  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  a  consti- 
tution of  things  whereby  what  he  wills  is  done, 
but  so  that  the  will  of  man  can  act  virtuously  or 
viciously.  They  also  believe  that  souls  have  an 
immortal  vigour  in  them,  and  that  under  the 
earth  there  will  be  rewards  or  punishments,  accord- 
ing as  men  have  lived  virtuously  or  viciously  in 
this  life.  The  latter  are  to  be  detained  in  an  ever- 
lasting prison  ;  but.  the  former  shall  have  power  to 
revive  and  live  again  :  on  account  of  which  doc- 
trine they  are  able  greatly  to  persuade  the  body 
of  the  people  ;  and  whatsoever  is  done  about  divine 
worship,  prayers,  and  sacrifices,  is  performed  ac- 
cording to  their  directions,  insomuch  that  the  cities 
gave  great  attestations  to  them  on  account  of  their, 
entire  virtuous  conduct"  (Joseph,  jhitiq.  xviii.  1. 

'  The  Pharisees  are  those  who  are  esteemed  most 
skilful  in  the  exact  interpretation  of  the!  laws. 
They  ascribe  all  to  Fate  (or  Providence)  and  to 
God,  and  yet  allow  that  to  act  what  is  right  or  the 
contrary  is  for  the  most  part,  in  the  power  of  man. 
They  say  that  all  souls  are,  incorruptible,  but  that 
the  souls  of  good  men  only  are  removed  into  other 
bodies,  and  that  the  souls  of  bad  men  are  subject 
to  eternal  punishment.    Moreover,  the  Pharisees  are 
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friendly  to  one  another,  and  are  for  toe  exercit* 
of  concord  and  regard  for  the  public  '  (Joseph. 
De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8.  14). 

4  The  Pharisees  are  a  sect  of  Jews  which  appear 
to  be  more  pious  'ban  others,  ;ind  to  expound  the 
laws  more  accurately.  These  Pharisees  artfully 
insinuated  themselves  into  her  (Queen  Alexan- 
dra's) favour  by  little  and  little,  and  became  the 
real  administrators  of  public  affairs  ;  they  banish- 
ed and  restored  whom  they  pleased  ;  they  bound 
and  loosed  at  their  pleasure;  they  had  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  royal  authority,  whilst  the  expenses 
and  the  difficult i,s  of  it  belonged  to  Alexandra. 
She  was  a  sagacious  woman  in  the  management  o? 
great  affairs,  and  became  not  only  very  powerful 
at  home,  but  terrible  also  to  foreign  potentates; 
while  she  governed  other  people,  the  Pharisees  go- 
verned her.  She  was  so  superstitious  as  to  comply 
with  their  desires,  and  accordingly  they  slew  whom 
they  pleased '  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud  i.  5.  2,  3). 

'  1  here  was  a  certain  sect  that  were  Jews,  who 
valued  themselves  highly  upon  the  exact  skill 
they  had  in  the  law  of  their  fathers,  and  made  men 
believe  they  were  highly  favoured  by  God,  by 
whom  this  set,  of  women  were  inveigled.  Thes* 
are  those  that  are  called  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  were  able  to  make  great  opposition  to  kings;  a 
cunning  sect  they  were,  and  soon  elevated  to  a 
pitch  of  open  fighting  and  doing  mischief.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  all  the  people  of  the  Jews  gavt 
assurance  of  their  good  will  to  Caesar  and  to  the 
king's  government,  these  men  did  not  swear,  being 
about  6000;  and  when  the  king  imposed  a  fine 
upon  them,  Plneroras'  wife  paid  it.  In  order  tc 
requite  this  kindness,  since  they  were  believed  tc 
have  a  foreknowledge  of  things  to  come  by  divine 
inspiration,  they  foretold  how  God  had  decreed 
that  Herod's  government  should  cease,  and  that 
the  kingdom  should  come  to  her  and  Plneroras,  and 
to  their  children  ;  so  the  king  Herod  slew  such  of 
the  Pharisees  as  were  principally  accused,  and  all 
who  bad  consented  to  what  the  Pharisees  had  fore- 
told' (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  2.  4). 

'The  Pharisees  say  that  some  actions,  but  not 
all,  are  the  work  of  fate  (cl/j-ap/xeyr})  ;  that  some  of 
them  are  in  our  own  power,  and  that  they  are 
liable  to  fate,  but  are  not.  caused  by  fate  '  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiii.  5.  9). 

\  The  sect  of  the  Pharisees  are  supposed  to  excel 
others  in  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
their  country  '  (Joseph.  Vita,  §  38). 

1  The  Pharisees  have  so  great  a  power  over-  the 
multitude  that  when  they  say  anything  against 
the  king  or  against  the  high-priest,  they  are  gene- 
rally believed*  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  5). 

'The  bodies  of  all  men  are  mortal,  and  are  cre- 
ated Out  of  corruptible  matter;  but  the  soul  is  ever 
immortal,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  divinity  that  in- 
habits our  bodies'  (De  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  8.  5). 

*  Being  now  nineteen  years  old,  I  began  to 
conduct  myself  according  to  the  rule  of  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  of  kin  to  the  sect  of 
Stoics,  as  the  Greeks  call  them  '  (Joseph.  Vita, 

As  Josephus  himself  was  a  Pharisee,  many  par- 
ticulars respecting  them  may  be  gathered  in  his 
works  on  occasions  when  he  is  speaking  in  hit 
own  person  or  avowedly  delivering  an  opinion.  A 
remarkable  instance  presents  itself  in  the  Jewish 
War  (iii.  8.  5),  l>eing  an  address  delivered  to  his 
soldiers,  when  in  extremities,  against  self-deatrao- 
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C1(  n.  We  shall  transcribe  only  such  parts  as  hear 
on  our  subject  :  '  He  is  equally  a  coward  who  will 
not  die  when  lie  is  obliged  to  die.  and  lie  who  will 
die  when  he  is  not  obliged  so  to  do.'  '  Self-murder 
19  a  crime  most  remote  from  the  common  nature 
of  all  animals,  and  an  instance  of  impiety  against 
God  our  Creator.'  'The  bodies  of  all  men  are 
Mortal,  and  are  created  out  of  corruptible  matter; 
but  the  soul  is  ever  immortal,  and  is  a  portion  of 
the  divinity  that  inhabits  our  bodies.  If  any  one 
destroys  or  abuses  a  trust  he  liatli  received  from  a 
mere  man,  he  is  esteemed  wicked  and  perfidious; 
but  then  if  any  one  cast  out  of  his  body  rhia  divine 
depositum,  can  we  imagine  that  He  who  is  thereby 
affronted  will  not  take  cognizance  of  it  f  'Do 
not  you  know  that  those  who  depart  out  of  this 
life  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  pay 
that  detit  when  he  that  lent  life  is  pleased  to  re- 
quire' it  back  again,  enjoy  eternal  fame?  that 
their  souls  are  pure  and  obedient,  and  obtain  a 
most  holy  place  in  heaven,  from  whence  in  the 
revolution  of  ages  they  are  again  sent  into  pure 
bodies,  while  the  souls  of  those  whose  hands  have 
acted  madly  against  themselves  are  received  by  the 
darkest  place  in  Hades?'  In  the  third  section  of 
the  same  chapter  Joseph  us  claims  for  himself  skill 
in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  as  being  means  by 
which  God  piesignified  events.  Thispower,aud  his 
acquaintance  with  the  prophecies  contained  in  the 
•  tacred  books,  prompted  and  enabled  him  to  address 
*a  secret  prayer  to  God  '  for  aid  and  support :  lie 
thus  gives  other  reasons  for  so  doing,  'as  being  a 
priest  himself,  and  of  the  posterity  of  the  priests  ; 
ami  just  then  was  he  in  an  ecstasy  and  set  before 
himself  the  tremendous  images  of  the  dreams 
he  had  lately  had.'  His  liability  to,  and  belief  in, 
dreams  are  exemplified  by  a  passage  in  his  life 
(§  42)  :  'Wonderful  it  was  what  a  dream  I  saw 
that  very  night ;  for  when  I  had  betaken  myself 
to  my  bed.  grieved  and  disturbed  at  the  news  that 
had  been  written  to  me,  a  certain  person  seemed  to 
stand  by  me,  who  said,'  &c. 

Josephus  held  worthy  opinions  on  religious 
liberty.  Having  prevented  Jews  from  compelling 
6ome  heathens  to  submit  to  be  circumcised,  he 
adds,  '  Every  one  ought  to  worship  God  according 
to  his  own  inclinations,  and  not  to  be  constrained 
by  force;  and  these  men,  who  have  fled  to  us  for 
protection,  must  not  be  so  treated  as  to  repent  of 
their  coming  hither  '  (  Vita,  §  23). 

There  is  another  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Pharisees — the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
light  in  Which  they  here  appear  varies,  of  course, 
.  with  the  circumstances  to  which  its  origin  is  due. 
The  reader  has  just  had  before  him  the  account  of 
a  friend  and  an  adherent,  an  account  which,  there- 
fore, we  may  believe,  is  conceived  and  set  forth  in 
the  most  favourable  manner.  The  Gospels  present 
A  the  ctiaracter  of  the  Pharisees  in  a  darker  hue,  in- 
asmuch as  here  a  higher  standard  is  brought  into 
use,  a  loftier  morality  is  the  judge.  To  pass  on 
to  the  views  given  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
high  repute  in  which  the  Pharisees  were  held,  as 
expositors  of  the  national  laws,  whether  civil  or 
religious,  may  be  seen  in  John  vii.  48  ;  Acts  xxii. 
3 ;  the  casuistry  which  they  employed  in  expound- 
ing the  Scriptures,  in  Matt.  ix.  34;  xv.  5; 
jxiii.  16  ;  Mark  vii.  7,  sq. ;  their  excessive  zeal 
in  proselytism,  Matt,  xxiii.  15  ;  yet  their  conceal- 
ment of  light  and  hindrance  of  progress,  Matt. 
Kxiii.  13;  their  inordinate  regard  for  externa!*, 


and  oppressive  but  self-sparing  rule,  Matt.  xxiiS. 
3,  sq.,  25  ;  their  affectation  of  grandeur  and 
distinction.  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  sq.  ;  their  shocking 
hypocrisy,  Matt,  xxiii.  t4,  27.  sq. ;  their  stand- 
ing  on  inconsiderable  points,  while  they  neglected 
such  as  were  of  consequence,  preferring  ceremo- 
nial rites  to  justice  and  charity,  Matt,  xxiii.  24  ; 
xii.  2  7;  Luke  vi.  7;  John  ix.  16,  sq.  ;  Mark 
vii.  I  ;  the  display  which  they  affected  even  \k 
works  of  religion,  Matt.  vi.  1,  sq.  ;  xxiii.  o; 
their  pride  and  self-giatiilntion  as  assuredly,  and 
before  others,  religious  men.  Luke  xviii.  9,  sq.  ; 
their  regard  to  tradition,  Matt.  xv.  2  ;.  Mark  vii. 
3;  they  formed  schools,  which  had  masters  and 
disciples,  Matt.  xxii.  16;  Luke  v.  33;  agreeallv 
with  their  general  doctrines,  they  regarded  the  act 
rather  than  the  motive,  Luke  xi.  39  ;  xviii  II, 
sq.  :  and  were  given  to  fasts,  prayers,  washing. 
paying  of  tithes,  alms,  &c,  Matt.  ix.  14;  xxiii.' 
15,  23;  Luke  xi.  39,  sq. ;  xxiii.  12;  exhibiting 
themselves  t«  ihe  people,  in  order  to  gain  their 
favour,  as  self-denying,  holy  men,  zealous  ft* 
God  and  the  law,  a  kind  of  Jewish  stoics,  Matt, 
ix.  11 ;  Luke  v.  30  ;  vi.  2;  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  15,  29  : 
while  in  reality  they  were  fond  of  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  and  were  men  of  lax  morals,  Matt.  v.  20  : 
xv.  4,  8;  xxiii.  3,  14,  23.  25;  John  viii.  7.  At 
an  early  period  they  determined  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim to  withstand  and  destroy  Jesus,  instigated 
doubtless  by  the  boldness  with  which  he  tarrgW 
the  necessity  of  personal  righteousness  and  pure 
worship  (Matt.  xii.  14). 

In  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
New  Testament  affords  only  fragments  of  inform- 
ation, which  are,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
fuller  particulars  furnished  by  Josephus.  From 
Acts  xxiii.  6,  8,  we  learn  that  they  believed  i'h 
the  existence  of  higher  created  beings  than  man, 
doubtless  the  good  and  bad  spirits  of  the  Chaldee 
philosophy.  The  same  places  also  instruct  is 
that  they  held  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  (com p. 
Matt.  xxii.  24.  sq.). 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Pharisees  were  in  ge- 
neral a  powerful  religious  party,  or  rather  the 
predominant  influence,  in  the  Jewish  state,  who 
aspired  to  the  control  of  the  civil  and  religions 
institutions,  affected  popularity  among  the  peo- 
ple, exerted  influence  in  the  councils  of  kings, 
queens,  and  people  of  rank  ;  were  the  recognised 
teachers  and  guides  of  the  national  mind,  proud 
of  their  orthodoxy,  pluming  themselves  on  their 
superior  sanctity,  practising  austerities  outwardly, 
but  inwardly  indulging  their  passions,  and  de- 
scending to  unworthy  and  shameful  acts;  and 
withal  of  narrow  spirit,  contracted  views,  seeking 
rather  their  own  aggrandisement  than  the  public 
good,  of  which  they  used  the  name  merely  as  a 
pretext  and  a  cover. 

In  order  to  draw  a  full  and  complete  picture 
we  ought  to  combine  and  blend  together  the  ac- 
counts contained  in  Josephus  and  those  contained 
in  the  New  Testament,  which,  it  is  important  tc 
observe,  so  entirely  agree  that  they  supplement 
and  illustrate  each  other,  these  making  up  for  the 
defects  of  those,  or  unfolding  more  fully  features 
of  which  the  first  give  a  bare  outline  or  ordy  a 
single  feature ;  so  that,  while  there  is  no  contra- 
diction, no  incompatibility  between  the  two,  they 
appear  obviously  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
name  subject  and  from  actual  life;  whence,  we 
conceive,  arises  a  very  strong  corroboration  of  th» 
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nistoric  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  nar- 
ratives. A  d inference  of  colouring  is  indeed  ob- 
servable between  the  picture  given  in  Josephus 
and  that  found  in  the  Evangelists:  yet  the  reader 
will  hardly  need  any  aid  to  enable  him  to  see 
now  the  qualities  spoken  of  by  the  first  passed 
and  degenerated  into  those,  so  many  of  which 
were  strongly  condemned  by  our  Lord.  '  Many 
circumstances  concurred  to  bring  about  this  cor- 
ruption. The  Pharisees  held  anxiously  to  the 
decisions  of  the  holy  writings  and  the  older  Jew- 
ish teachers.  Thus  their  whole  system  was  built 
upon  authority,  and  their  morality  was  changed 
into  a  casuistry,  like  that  of  the  Jesuits.  To 
every  event  that  happened  they  knew  how  to 
apply  either  a  passage  of  the  sacred  books  or  an 
explanation  of  the  same,  or  a  corollary,  an  in- 
ference, an  arbitrary  extension  or  restriction.  On 
this  account  nothing  is  more  pitiable  or  more 
ridiculous  than  their  exegetical  theology,  whence 
their  system  of  morality  became  uncertain  and 
unconnected,  without  general  principles,  life,  and 
spirit.  Thus  arbitrariness  and  ingenuity,  instead 
of  reason  and  solidity,  were  applied  to  morals; 
and  to  a  party  which  assumed,  and  by  its  nature 
must  assume,  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men, 
the  temptation  was  often  too  great  to  accommo- 
date their  principles  to  the  passions  of  men,  and 
to  use  for  the  same  purpose  their  casuistry,  de- 
pendent on  authority,  which  so  easily  lent  itself 
to  this  end.  The  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
ph aires,  the  opposition  of  the  Sadducees,  bound 
them  only  the  4more  to  their  old  precepts  and 
method  of  teaching,  and  filled  them  with  an 
ever-living  opposition  to  every  Gentile  doctrine 
and  custom.  They  considered  themselves  the 
more  as  the  only  genuine  and  pure  Jsraelitish 
teachers  of  religion  ;  they  preserved  the  reverence 
for  the  holy  books,  which  had  been  of  old  widely 
spread  among  the  people ;  and,  aided  by  their 
principles,  which  were  in  fact  very  rigid,  they 
could  not  fail  to  gain  with  the  people  a  repu- 
tation for  superior  holiness.  The  greater  this 
reputation  became,  the.  greater  was  the  temptation 
to  hypocrisy.  The  more  rigorous  were  their  prin- 
ciples, the  more  difficult  was  it  to  act  entirely 
up  to  them,  and  the  easier  were  they  .led  to  ob- 
serve that  with  a  holy  appearance  they  could 
attain  the  power  of  imposing  on  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  of  ruling  over  them.  This  dominion 
of  the  Pharisees  over  the  minds  of  the  people  was 
nourishment  for  their  pride,  and  incentive  enough 
to  use  it  for  selfish  purposes.  Like  cunning 
priests  and  Jesuits,  they  played  with  forms  ami 
phrases,  they  seized  a  place  in  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men,  corrupted  them  even  by 
means  of  pious  instruction,  led  them  whither  they 
would  have  them  go,  acquired  many  a  fair  prize, 
and  became  rulers  of  an  earthly  kingdom  of 
darkness'  (Stiiudliu,  Xittenlehre,  i.  431). 

Even  were  there  discrepancies,  however  marked, 
on  minor  points  between  our  Lord  and  .Josephus, 
yet  the  general  type  and  the  leading  features  of 
the  character  are  in  so  striking  a  manner  the 
same,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  if 
Josephus  is  true  tlie  Gospel- history  cannot  be 
false;  a  consideration  which  acquires  strength, 
and  reaches  to  a  moral  certainty,  when  the  subject 
in  considered  to  which  their  accounts  relate,  the 
admitted  independence  of  the  authorities,  and 
especially  the  incidental  and  implicatory  manner 


in  which  most  of  the  information  in  the  New 
Testament  presents  itself,  and  some  jf  that  which 
is  found  in  Josephus.  The  line  of  argument 
might  be  still  further  extended  did  our  space 
allow  us  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Pharisaic 
influence  on  through  the  primitive  Christian  age 
down  to  later  periods,  as  it  would  appear  that 
Rabbinism  was  but  an  unfolding  of  Pharisaism, 
the  full  and  swelling  stream  of  corrupt  doctrines, 
views,  and  practices,  of  which  the  rivulets  run  up 
to  the  days  of  Christ,  and  stretch  back  to  those  of 
Ezra,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  fountain-head — the 
.eligious  philosophy  of  a  debased  Zoroasterism. 
And  from  the  contrast  which  presents  itself  be- 
tween this  gross  earthly  system — a  system  imbued 
throughout  with  selfishness — and  the  pure,  benign, 
heavenly  doctrine  and  life  of  Christ,  there  arises 
(to  our  mind)  an  irresistible  proof  not  only  that 
our  Lord  did  not  and  could  not  derive  anything 
from  the  Pharisees,  but  that  no  less  clearly  is  his 
spirit  from  above  than  is  theirs  from  beneath — in 
all  which  no  credit  is  taken  for  the  bold,  manly, 
noble,  and  self- forgetful  manner' in  which  he  un- 
masked their  hypocrisy,  laid  open  their  hollow- 
ness,  condemned  their  pretensions,  and  withstood 
and  strove  to  nullify  their  influence.  It  is  to  unite 
the  hawk  and  the  dove,  to  tying  into  one  darkness 
and  light,  to  expect  figs  from  thistles,  if  we  will 
persist  in  maintaining  that  Jesus  and  the  Phari- 
sees had  any  essential  and  peculiar  features  in 
common — we  say  essential  and  peculiar  features, 
because  such  only  are  of  any  value  in  the  argu- 
ment, since  even  the  Pharisees,  as  men  and 
monotheists,  doubtless  had  some  good  traits,  and 
possessed  some  scattered  rays  of  truth. 

Indeed  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  there  were 
no  individuals  in  the  l>ody  free  from  its  prevail- 
ing vices.  There  did  not  fail  to  be  upright  and 
pure-minded  men,  who  united  inward  piety  to 
outward,  correctness  of  conduct,  and  were  indeed 
superior  to  the  principles  of  their  sect;  such  wa9 
Nicodemus  (John  iii.  1);  snch  also  Gamaliel 
may  have  been  (Acts  v.  34;  comp.  Beraeh.  xiii.  2; 
Sota,  xx.  3 ;  Baby  I.  Sota,  xxii.  2).  Of  men  of 
this  kind  many  were  led  to  embrace  the  Gospel 
(Acts  xv.  5). 

In  general,  however,  their 'power  was  all  di- 
rected against.  Jesus  and  his  work.  With  what 
force  they  must  have  acted  appears  obvious  from 
the  preceding  remarks.  Nor  is  the  reader  to 
imagine  that  they  were  merely  a  few  learned 
men,  congregated  together  in  the  capital,  engaged 
in  learned  pursuits  or  religions  practices,  ami  in 
consequence  leaving  our  Lord  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue his  ordinary  duties  up  and  down  the  land. 
The  capital  was  doubtless  their  head-quarters, 
but  they  pervaded  the  entire  country  in  consider- 
able numbers  (six  thousand  are  referred  to  above), 
and  were  therefore  present  in  all  parts  to  with- 
stand the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  that  king- 
dom every  feature  of  which  they  hated  (Luke  v. 
17);  and  as  they  constituted  a  large  portion  of 
the  Sanhedrim  |  Acts  v.  31  ;  xxiii.  6,  sq.),  and  had 
an  almost  unlimited  influence  with  the  people, 
great  indeed  was  the  power  which  they  wielded 
in  their  conflict  with  the  infant  church.  Perhaps 
there  never  was  an  instance  in  any  social  con- 
dition in  which  the  elements  of  power  supplied 
by  religion,  politics,  high  life,  and  humble  coa» 
(lit iott  were  more  thoroughly  or  more  densely 
combined    in   order   to   oppose   and   destroy   Utf 
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joiuig  power  of  new  ideas  and  lofty  aims.  The 
victory,  however,  was  l'or  man,  because  it  was 
also  of  God.       Darkness,    indeed,    prevailed   for 

three  days,  covering  the  land,  and  casting  a  thick 
•hadow  over  t lie  world.  But  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness arose,  and  &till  shines. 

Pharisaism,  how  compact  soever  might  he  its 
appearance  outwardly,  and  as  against  a  common 
enemy,  had  its  own  internal  dissensions.  The 
question  of  more  or  less  of  moderate  or  extreme 
views,  of  what  on  one  side  would  he  called  tem- 
porising and  on  the  other  consistency,  agit.ited 
this  school  as  it  has  agitated  most  others.  In  the 
age  of  our  Lord  there  were  two  leading  parties, 
that  of  Hillel  and  that  of  Schammai,  the  former 
representing  a  moderate  Pharisaism,  the  latter 
;  trie  straitest  sect,'  to  which  Paul  had  probably 
belonged. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
the  subject  now  treated  of  with  more  minuteness 
and  particularity,  will  do  well  to  consult,  Trium 
Scripcorum  Must,  de  tribiis  Judceorum  Sect  is 
Syntagma,  in  quo  R.  Serarii,  J.  Drusii,  J.  Sca- 
liyeri  opuscula  cum  aliis  exhibentur  ;  J.  Iri- 
glaudius,  Diatrib.  de  Secta  Karaoram  adj., 
Delphis,  1703;  Buddei  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  974,  sq. ; 
Flatt,  Ueber  die  Lchre  der  Pharisaen  in  Paulas 
Memorab.  ii.  157,  sq. ;  Paiilu's,  Meletemata  De 
Rep.  Mortuor.,Je\v<£,  1796.  The  valuable  piece 
before  referred  to,  namely,  Trium  Scriptor..  &c.j 
may  be  found  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol  xxii. 
in  the  same  work  (vol.  xxii.)  may  also  be  found 
other  sources  of  information,  namely,  Carpzov, 
Appar.  p.  173,  sq.  ;  the  treatises  by  J.  Schmid, 
H.  Opitz,  and  others.  Much  solid  information 
may  be  found  in  Standi in's  Sittenlehre  Jesu, 
i.  417,  sq.  See  also  Beer,  Gesch.  Lehren  in 
ileinung.  alter  relig.  Sect,  der  Juden,  Brunn, 
1622.     Some  of  the  extracts  from  Josephus  show 
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clearly  that  the  Greek  philosophy  had  *n  influ- 
ence on  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees.  Consult 
Tholuck,  C'omm.  de  vi  quam  Grccca  Philosophic 
in  Theologiam  turn  Muhamedanor.  turn  Jtidceor. 
exercucrit,  Hamb.  1835-7. — J.  R.  B. 

PHARPAR,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Damascus 
[Abana  and  Phaupab.]. 

PI1EBE.     [PiicriBE.] 

PHENICE  (4>oiVt|),  a  city  on  the  south-east 
of  Crete,  with  a  harbour,  in  the  attempt  to  reach 
which  the  ship  in  which  Paul  voyaged  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome,  was  driven  out  of  its  course, 
and  eventually  wrecked  (Acts  xxvii.  12). 

PHICOL  pb^S,  mouth  of  all,  i.  e.  all-com- 
manding'), the  proper,  or  more  probably,  the  titu- 
lar name  of  the  commander  of  the  troops  of 
Abimelech,  the  Philistine  king  of  Gerar.  If  the 
Abimelech  of  the  lime  of  Isaac  was  the  son  of  the 
Abimelech  of  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  Phicol  who  attended  on  the  second 
Abimelech  was  the  successor  of  the  one  who  was 
present  with  the  first  at  the  interview  with  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xxi.  22 ;  xxvi.  26).  But  1  lie  whole 
6ubject  of  these  interviews  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties [Abimki.kch  ;   Abraham  ;    Isaac]. 

PHILADELPHIA  (<tn\afeh<pda),  *  city  of 
Lesser  Asia,  and  one  of  the  seven  containing  the 
Christian  churches  to  which  the  Apocalyptic  ad- 
monitions were  addressed.  The  town  stood  about 
twentv-five  miles  south-east  from  .Sardis,  in  N. 
lat.  32 J  2S',  E.  long.  28°  30',  in  the  plain  of 
Hermus,  about  midway  between  the  river  of  thai 
name  and  the  termination  of  Mount  Tmolus. 
It  was  the  second  in  Lydia  (Ptolem.  v.  2;  Pi  in. 
Hist.  Nat.  v.  30),  and  was  built  by  King  Attalut 
Philadelphus,  from  whom  it  took  its  name.  !*, 
b  c  133  "the  place  passed,  with  the  dominion  in 
which   it  lay,  to  the  Romans.     The  site   is  le- 
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puted  by  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  628)  to  have  been 
jrery  lu.ble  to  earthquakes  •,  hut  it  continued  a 
place  oi  importance  and  of  strength  down  to  the 
Byzantine  age ;  and  of.  all  the  towns  in  Asia 
Minor  it  withstood  the  Turks  the  longest.  It 
v/as  taken  by  Bajazet  I.  in  ad.  1392. 

Philadelphia  still  exists  as  a  Turkish  town, 
under  the  name  of  Allah  Shehr,  'city  of  God,' 
*.  e.  High-town.  It  covers  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  ground,  running  up  the  slopes  of  four 
hills,  or  rather  of  one  hill  with  four  flat  summits. 
The  country,  as  viewed  from  these  hills,  is  ex- 
tremely magnificent — gardens  anil  vineyards  lying 
at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  town,  and  before  it 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  plains 
of  Asia.  The  town  itself,  although  spacious,  is 
miserably  built  and  kept,  the  dwellings  being 
remarkably  mean,  and  the  streets  exceedingly 
filthy.  Across  the  summits  of  the  hill  behind 
the  town  and  the  small  valleys  between  them 
runs  the  town  wall,  strengthened  by  circular  and 
#quare  towers,  and  forming  also  an  extensive  and 
long  quadrangle  in  the  plain  below.  The  mis- 
sionaries Fisk  and  Parsons,  in  1822,  were  in- 
formed by  .the  Greek  bishop  that  the  town  con- 
tained 3(>00  houses,  of  which  he  assigned  250  to 
the  Greeks,  and  the  rest  to  the  Turks.  On  the 
same  authority  it  is  stated  that  there  are  five 
churches  in  the  town,  besides  twenty  others  which 
were  too  old  or  too  small  for  use.  Six  minarets, 
indicating  as  many  mosques,  are  seen  in  the 
town;  and  one  of  these  mosques  is  believed  by 
the  native  Christians  to  have  been  the  church  in 
which  assembled  the  primitive  Christians  ad- 
dressed hi  the  Apocalypse.  There  are  few  ruins; 
but  in  one  part  there  are  still  found  four  strong 
marble  pillars,  which  supported  the  dome  of  a 
church.  The  dome  itself  has  fallen  down,  hut 
its  remains  may  be  observed,  and  it  is  seen  that 
the  arch  was  of  brick.  On  the  sides  of  the  pil- 
lars are  inscriptions,  and  some  architectural  or- 
naments in  the  form  of  the  figures  of  saints.  One 
solitary  pillar  of  high  antiquity  has  been  often 
noticed,  as  reminding  beholders  of  the  remark- 
able words  in  the  Apocalyptic  message  to  the 
Philadelphiau  church  : — '  Him  that  overcometh 
will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God; 
and  he  shall  go  no  more  out1  (Rev.  iii.  12)  (Smith, 
Sept.  Ecclesiarum  Asice,  p.  13S;  Arundell, 
Seven  Churches ;  Richter,  Hahlfahrten,  p.  518; 
Schubert,  Morgenlande,  i.  353-357  ;  Missionary 
Herald,  1821,  p.  253;   1839,  pp.  210-212) 

PHILEMON,  EPISTLE  TO.  That  this 
epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle  Paul  is  the 
constant  tradition  of  the  ancient  Church.  It  is 
expressly  cited  as  such  by  Origen  (Homil.  XIX. 
in  Jerem.,  torn.  i.  p.  185,  ed.  Huet.)  ;  it  is  re- 
ferred lo  as  such  by  Teitulliau  (Nov.  Marc. 
v.  21);  and  both  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii. 
25)  and  Jerome  (Proem,  in  Ep.  ad  Philem.  torn. 
iv.  p.  4  12)  attest  its  universal  reception  as  such 
in  the  Christian  world.  The  latter,  indeed,  in- 
forms us  that  some  in  his  day  deemed  it  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  the  canon,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  occupied  with  subjects  which,  in  their  esti- 
mation, i-  did  not  become  an  apostle  to  write 
about,  save  as  a  mere  private  individual;  but 
this  he,  at  the  same  time,  shows  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  repudiates  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  standard 
for  estimating  the  genuineness  or  authority  of  any 
•ook.     It  was   a.so   admitted   as   canonical   by 
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Marcion  (Hieronym.  I.  c).  That  this  episjt 
should  not.  have  beeai  quoted  by  several  of  the 
Fathers  who  have  quoted  largely  from  the  other 
Pauline  epistles  (e.  g.  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Cyprian),  may  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  brevity  of  the  epistle,  and  partly  by 
their  not  having  occasion  to  refer  to  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats.  Paley  has  adduced  the  un- 
designed coincidences  between  this  epistle  and 
that  to  the  Colossians  with  great  force,  as  evincing 
the  authenticity  of  both  (Horce  Paulince,  c.  14)* 
and  Eichhorn  has  ingeniously  shown  how  a  person 
attempting,  with  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians 
before  him,  to  forge  such  an  epistle  as  this  in  the 
name  of  Paul,  would  have  been  naturally  led  to 
a  very  different  arrangement,  of  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances and  persons  from  what  we  find  in  the 
epistle  which  is  extant  (Einleit.  ins  N.  T.  iii. 
302). 

This  epistle  was  evidently  written  during  the 
apostle's  imprisonment  (ver.  9,  10),  and,  as  we 
have  already  endeavoured  to  show  [Colossians, 
Epistle  to  the],  during  his  two  "years'  impri 
sonment  at  Rome.  It  was  occasioned  by  his 
sending  back  to  Philemon  his  runaway  slave 
Onesimus,  who,  having  found  his  way  to  Rome, 
was  there,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
apostle,  converted  to  Christianity  ;  and,  after 
serving  Paul  for  a  season,  was  by  him  restored  to 
his  former  roaster,  without  whose  consent  the 
apostle  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  retain  him. 
The  epistle  commences  with  the  apostle's  usual 
salutation  to  those  to  whom  he  wrote;  after  whicn 
he  affectionately  alludes  to  the  good  reputation 
which  Philemon,  as  a  Christian,  enjoyed,  and  to 
the  joy  which  the  knowledge  of  this  afforded  him 
(ver.  1-7).  He  then  gently  and  gracefully  intro- 
duces the  main  subject  of  his  epistle  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  spiritual  obligations  under  which 
Philemon  lay  to  him,  and  on  the  ground  of  which 
he  might,  utter  as  a  command  what  Jie  preferred 
urging  as  a  request.  Onesimus  is  then  intro- 
duced ;  the  change  of  mind  and  character  be  had 
experienced  is  stated  ;  his  offence  in  deserting  his 
master  is  not  palliated;  his  increased  worth  and 
usefulness  are  dwelt  upon,  and  his  former  master 
is  intreated  to  receive  him  back,  not  only  without 
severity,  but  with  the  feeling  due  from  one 
Christian  to  another  (ver.  8-16).  The  apostle 
then  delicately  refers  to  the  matter  of  compensa- 
tion for  any  loss  which  Philemon  might  have 
sustained  either  through  the  dishonesty  of  Onesi- 
mus, or  simply  through  the  want  of  his  service ; 
and  though  he  reminds  his  friend  that  he  might 
justly  hold  the  latter  his  debtor  for  a  much  larger 
amount  (seeing  he  owed  to  the  aj>ostle  his  own 
self),  he  pledges  himself,  under  his  own  hand,  to 
make  good  that  loss  (ver.  17-19).  The  epistle 
concludes  with  some  additional  expressions  of 
friendly  solicitude  ;  a  request  that  Philemon  would 
prepare  the  apostle  a  lodging,  as  he  trusted  soon 
to  visit  him;  and  the  salutations  of  the  apostle 
and  some  of  the  Christians  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded at  the  time  (ver.  20-25). 

This  epistle  has  been  universally  admired  as  a 
model  of  graceful,  delicate,  and  manly  writing. 
'  It  is  a  voucher,'  says  Eichhorn,  '  for  the  apostle'i 
urbanity,  politeness,  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
His  advocacy  of  Onesimus  is  of  the  most  n.sinu- 
ating  and  persuasive  character,  and  yet  without 
the   slightest   perversion   or   concealment  of  any 
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fact  The  errors  of  Onesimus  are  admitted,  as 
was  necessary,  lest  the  just  indignation  of  his 
master  against  liim  should  he  roused  anew  ;  hut 
they  are  alluded  to  in  the  moM  admirable  man- 
ner :  the  good  side  of  Onesimus  is  drought  to 
view,  hut  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the 
friendly  reception  of  him  hy  his  master,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  Christianity,  to  which  he  had,  during 
•his  ahsence,  heen  converted;  and  his  future 
fidelity  is  vouched  for  hy  the  uohle  principles  of 
Christianity  to  which  he  had  been  converted. 
The  apostle  addresses  Philemon  on  the  softest 
side:  who  would  wilfully  refuse  to  an  aged,  a 
suffering,  and  an  unjustly  imprisoned  friend  a 
request?  And  such  was  he  who  thus  pleaded  for 
Onesimus.  The  j>erson  recommended  is  a  Cnris- 
tian,  a  dear  friend  of  the  apostle's,  and  one  who 
had  personally  served  him:  if  Philemon  will 
receive  him  kindly,  it  will  afford  the  apostle  a 
proof  of  his  love,  and  yield  him  joy.  What  need, 
then,  for  long  urgency  ?  The  apostle  is  certain 
that  Philemon  will,  of  his  own  accord,  do  even 
Miore  than  he  is  asked.  More  cogently  and  more 
courteously  no  man  could  plead'  (Einleit.  ins 
■  N.  T.,  iii."300). 

Of  separate  commentaries  on  this  Epistle,  the 
following  is  nearly  a  complete  list:  —  Henr. 
Hummel,  Explanatio  Ep.  Ap.  Paidi  ad  Philem., 
Tiguri,  1670,  fill.;  Lehr.  Ch.  Gottlieb.  Schmid, 
Pauli  Ap.  ad  Philem.  Ep.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Illustr.  et 
ut  Exemplum  Humankatis  Pauli  Proposita, 
Lips.  1786,  8vo.  ;  Konrad  Rudolf  Hagenbach, 
Pauli  Ep.  ad  Philem.  Interpretatus  est,  Basil, 
1829,  4to.  ;  W.  Attersol,  Commentary  upon  the 
Ep.  to  Philem.,  Loud.  1633,  4to.  ;  Bp.  Smal- 
ridge,  Saint  Paul's  Ep.  to  Philemon  Explained 
(Sermons.  Oxf.  1724,  fob,  Serm,  39).— W.  L.  A. 
PHILETIJS,  an  apostate  Christian,  mentioned 
hy  Paul,  in  connection  with  Hymenreus,  2  Tim. 
u.  17  [Hymen^eus]. 

1.  PHILIP  ($i\nnros),  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  He  was  of  Bethsaida,  '  the  city  of 
Andrew  and  Peter'  (John  i  44).  He  became  one 
of  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  John  was  baptizing,  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  baptism.  Andrew  and  John, 
who  were  also  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  heard  the 
testimony  concerning  Jesus  which  the  latier  gave, 
and  thenceforth  altached  themselves  to  him  as 
the  promised  Messiah.  Through  Andrew  his 
brother,  Simon  (Peter)  was  brought  to  Christ  ;  and 
as  on  the  next  day  Philip  unhesitatingly  accom- 
panied Jesus  when  called  to  follow  him,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  townsmen  had  previously  spoken  to 
him  of  Jesus  as  the  long-expected  Saviour  (John 
i.  35-14).  Philip  was  thus  the  fourth  of  the 
apostles  who  attached  themselves  to  the  person  of 
Jesus — of  those  •  who  left  all  and  followed  him." 
The  fust  act  of  Philip  was  to  bring  to  the  Lord 
Nathanael,  who  is  sup|)osed  to  have  also  become 
an  apostle  under  the  name  of  Haitholomew  (John 
i.  45-51).  Little  more  is  recoided  of  Philip 
in  the  Scriptures;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
whet)  Christ  beheld  the  tive  thousand  people 
whom  he  afterwards  led  with  live  loaves  and  two 
fishes,  he  singled  out  Philip  for  the  question, 
'Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  may 
eat  T  It  is  added, '  This  he  said  to  prove  him,  for 
hi  himself  knew  what  he  would  do.'  Bengel  and 
others  suppose  that  this  was  because  the  charge  of 
providing  food   luid    been  committed  to  Philip, 


while  Chrysnstom  and  Theodore  of  Mojeuestia 
rattier  suppose  ;t  was  because  this  anos  le  was  weak 
in  faith.  The  answer  of  Philip  agrees  v?ll  enough 
with  either  supposition,  'Two  hundied  penny- 
worth of  bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  that  every 
oneofthem  may  take  a  little' (John  vi  1-7).  But 
it  is  well  to  compare  this  witn  John  xiv.  8.  where 
the  inappropriate  remark  of  Ihilip,  *  Lord,  show 
us  the  Father,  and  it  sidliceth  us,  evinces  that  he 
experienced  in  a  degree  beyond  his  brother  apostles, 
the  difficulty  which  they  generally  felt  in  raising 
themselves  above  the  things  of  sense. 

Intermediately,  we  find  recorded  the  applica- 
tion to  Philip  of  certain  :  Greeks  (proselytes  of 
the  gate)  at  Jerusalem,  who  wished  to  be  in- 
troduced to  Jesus,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so 
much.  Knowing  that  his  master  was  not  for- 
ward to  gratify  mere  curiosity,  Philip  was  un- 
certain whether  to  comply  with  their  wish  or  not, 
but  first  consulted  Andrew,  who  went  with  him 
to  mention  the  circumstance  to  Jesus  (John  xii. 
21,  22).  This  incident,  although  slight,  is  indi- 
cative of  chaiacter,  as  we  feel  sure  that  some  of  the 
other  apostles,  Peter  for  instance,  would  at  onoe 
have  complied  with  or  declined  this  applica- 
tion on  their  own  responsibility.  The  sacred  his- 
tory only  adds  to  these  facts,  that  Philip  was 
present  with  the  other  apostles  at  the  religious  as- 
sembly following  the  Lord's  resurrection  (Acts 
i.  13). 

The  ancient  commentators  attribute  to  Philip 
the  request  of  '  one  of  the  disciples'  to  Christ, 
'  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father'  (Matt. 
viii.  21  ;  Luke  ix.  59);  but  there  seems  no  war- 
rant for  this;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would 
have  been  overlooked  by  John  in  his  account  of 
Philip's  call  to  the  apostleship. 

The  later  traditions  concerning  this  apostle  are 
vague  and  uncertain;  but  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  statement  that  he  preached  the  Gos- 
pel in  Phrygia  (Theodoret,  in  Ps.  cxvi.;  Niceph. 
Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  .'^9),  and  that  he  met  his  death  at 
Hierapolis  in  Syria  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  31  ; 
v.  24).  The  further  statement,  that  Philip  was 
married  and  had  daughters  I  Euseb.  u.  s. ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iii.  192;  Niceph.  ii.  44),  very  pro- 
bably arose  from  confounding  him  with  Philip 
the  Evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8). 

2.  PHILIP,  one  of  the  seven  first  deacons 
(Acts  vi.  5)  ;  also  called  an  '  Evangelist'  (xxi.  8). 
which  denotes  one  of  those  ministeis  of  the  pri- 
mitive  chinch,  who,  without  being  altached  to 
any  particular  congregation,  preached  the  Gospel 
from  place  to  place  (Eph.  iv.  11  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  5). 
Being  compelled  to  leave  Jerusalem  by  the  per- 
secution which  ensued  on  Stephen's  death,  Philip 
was  induced  to  take  refuge  in  Samaria.  He 
there  came  to  a  city  where  Simon  Magus  was 
held  in  high  reverence  through  the  wonders  which 
he  wrought.  But  the  substantial  and  liene/iceut 
miracles  which  were  pei  formed'  by  Philip  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  drew  away  their  attention  from 
the  impostor,  and  piepaied  their  minds  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Go-pel.  Simon  himself  seems  to 
have  regarded  him  as  in  league  with  some  super- 
human l>eing,;ind  looking  upon  baptism  as  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  of  a  compact  through  which  he  might 
obtain  the  same  powers,  lie  solicited  and  obtained 
baptism  from  the  Evangelist  |  Simon  Magls]. 
After  Peter  and  John  had  come  to  Samaria  tc 
complete  and  carry  on  the  work  which  Philip  had 
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been  the  means  of  commencing,  the  Evangelist 
himself  was  directed  by  a  divine  impulse  to  pro- 
ceed towards  Gaza,  where  he  met  the  treasurer  of 
Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia  [Candace  ;  Ethi- 
opia], by  whose  conversion  and  liaptism  he  be- 
came the  instrument  of  planting  the  Hr.it  seeds 
of  (he  Gospel  in  Ethiopia  (Acts  viii.  1-39).  Philip 
then  retraced  his  steps,  and  after  pausing  at 
Azotus,  preached  the  Gospel  from  town  to  town 
till  he  came  to  C&sarea  (ver.  40).  At  this  place 
lie  seems  to  have  settled;  for  when  Paul  was  on 
his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  he  and  his  party 
were  entertained  in  the  house  of  Philip,  on  which 
occasion  it  is  mentioned  that  he  had  •  four 
daughters,  virgins,  who  did  prophesy'  (Acts  xxi. 
9),  or,  who  were  endued  with  the  faculty  of  speak- 
ing under  divine  inspiration,  and  of  predicting 
future  events,  together  with  other  supernatural 
gifts  vouchsafed  to  the  primitive  Christians,  in 
accordance  with  the  prophecy  m  Acts  ii.  18. 
With  this  fact  the  Scriptural  history  of  Philip 
closes,  anil  the  traditions  which  refer*  to  his  sub- 
sequent proceedings  are  uncertain  and  conflict- 
ing. The  Greek  niartyrologies  make  him  to  have 
been  bishop  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia  ;  but  the  Latins 
make  him  end  his  days  in  Caesarea  (Acta  Sanct. 
ad  6  Juui) ;  but  in  all  old  accounts  Philip  the 
Apostle  and  l'hilip  the  Evangelist  are  much  con- 
founded. 

3.  PHILIP,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
tetrarch  of  Batanaaa,  Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis 
(Luke  iii.  I)   [Heiuidian  Family]. 

•1.  PHILIP,  called  by  Joseph  us  Herod,  son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  and  lirst  husband  of  Herodias 
[Heuodian  Family]. 

PH1L1PPI  (*l\inirot),  a  city  of  the  procon- 
3  lar  Macedonia,  situated  eastward  of  Amphi- 
polis,  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Thrace  (Acts 
xvi.  12;  xx.  G  ;'  Phil.  i.  1).  It  was  anciently 
called  Kpr)vt8ss,  from  its  many  fountains;  but 
having  been  taken  and  fort  i  lied  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  he  named  it,  after  himself,  Philippi. 
In  the  vicinity  were  mines  of  gold  and  silver; 
and  the  spot  eventually  became  celebrated  for  the 
battle  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  de- 
feated. Paul  made  some  stay  in  this  place  on 
his  first  arrival  in  Greece,  and  here  founded  the 
church  to  which  he  afterwards  addressed  one  of 
his  epistles.  It  was  here  that,  the  interesting  cir- 
cumstances related  in  Acts  xvi.  occurred;  and 
the  city  was  again  visited  by  the  Apostle  on  his 
departure  from  Greece  (Acts  xx.  bj.  In  the 
former  p  issage  (xvi.  12)  Philippi  is  called  a 
colony  (icoAccvia),  and  this  character  it.  had  in 
fact  acquired  through  many  of  the  followers  of 
Antony  having  been  colonized  thither  by  Au- 
gustus (Dion.  Cass,  xlvii.  432).  The  fact  that 
Philippi  was  a  colony  was  formerly  disputed  ; 
but  its  complete  verification  has  strongly  attested 
the  minute  accuracy  of  the  sacred  narrative. 
It  is  there  also  'said  to  have  been  irpdorrj  rijs 
i..€f/idos  rijy  MaKfdovias  tt6\i9,  '  a  chief  city  of 
this  part  of  Macedonia ' — not  the  capital,  for  that 
was  Amphipolis  (Livy,  xlv.  29).  Others  explain 
the  word  TrpwTt]  with  reference  to  geographi- 
cal position,  i.  e.  the  first  city  as  <ine  comes 
from  the  East  ;  but  i(  has  been  well  objected  that 
Paul  had  just  landed  at  Neapolis,  which  is  still 
further  to  the  East  (comp.  Diod.  Sic.  xvi  8; 
Strabo,  vii.  p  ft  11  ;  also  Uosrnmiiller.  Bibl.  Geoff. 
iii.  393).     The  site  has  not  been  much  visited  by 


travellers;  but  an  interesting  account  of  it  may 
be  found  in  the  American  Missionary  Herald, 
by  the  missionaries  Dwight  and  Scliaufller,  who 
were  there  in  ls3d.  The  plain  in  which  the  ruins 
of  Philippi  stand  is  embraced  by  the  parallel 
arms  of  mountains  extended  from  the  Necrokop, 
which  pour  into  the  plain  many  small  streams, 
by  which  it  is  abundantly  watered  and  fertilized. 
The  acropolis  is  upon  a  mount  standing  out  into 
the  plain  from  the  north-east,  and  the  city  seem* 
to  have  extended  from  the  base  of  it  to  the  south 
and  south  west.  The  remains  of  the  fortress  upon 
the  top  consist  of  three  mined  towers  and  con- 
siderable portions  of  walls,  of  stone,  brick,  and 
very  hard  mortar.  The  plain  below  does  not 
now  exhibit  anything  but  ruins — heaps  of  stone 
and  rubbish,  overgrown  with  thorns  and  briars; 
but  nothing  of  the  innumerable  busts  and  statues, 
thousands  of 'columns,  and  vast  masses  of  classic 
ruins,  of  which  the  elder  travellers  speak.  Ruins 
of  private  dwellings  are  still  visible;  also  some- 
thing of  a  semi-circular  shape,  probably  a  forum 
or  market-place,  (  perhaps  the  one  where  Paul 
and  Silas  received  their  undeserved  snipes.'  The 
most  prominent  of  the  existing  remains  is  the 
remainder  of  a  palatial  edilice,  the  architecture 
of  which  is  grand,  and  the  materials  costly.  The 
pilasters,  chapiters,  &c,  are  of  the  linest  white 
marble,  and  the  walls  were  formerly  encased 
with  the  same  stone.  These  marble  blocks  are 
gradually  knocked  down  by  the  Turks,  and 
'  wrought  into  their  silly  grave-stones.'  The  tra- 
vellers weie  informed  that  many  of  the  ruins  are 
now  covered  by  stagnant  water,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  they  may  be  seen  ;  but  they  did  not  visit 
this  spot. 

PHILIPPIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  0( 
this  part  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  writings  th» 
authenticity  has  never  been  questioned.  Pro- 
fessing to  be  written  by  that  distinguished  servant 
of  Christ,  it  bears  on  every  part  of  it  the  impress 
of  his  peculiar  style,  manner  of  thought,  and  form 
of  doctrine  ;  and  the  internal  evidence  of  authen- 
ticity arising  from  the  incidental  allusions  in  it 
to  persons  and  circumstances  is  very  strong 
(Horce  Paulina,  c.  7).  It  is  referred  to  formally 
and  expressly  by  Polycarp.  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  (§  3,  §  11),  besides  being  repeatedly 
quoted  by  him.  It  is  quoted  by  the  churches  at 
Vienue  and  Lyons,  in  their  letter  to  the  churches 
in  Asia  and  Phrygia,  preserved  by  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Eccles.,  v.  2:  by  1  renseus  ( Cont.  Heer.,\v. 
18,  §  4)  ;  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Padag.  lib. 
i.  p.  107  ;  Strom  ,  iv.  p.  511  ;  Admon.  ad  Gentes,r 
p.  50);  by  Tertullian  {De  Pesur  ("arm's,  c.  23}; 
by  Origen  (Cont.  Cels„  lib.  iii.  p.  122,  ed.  Spen- 
cer; et  sa'piss.)  ;  by  Cyprian  (Lib.  Tesiim..  iii. 
39),  and  by  many  of  the  later  Fathers. 

From  allusions  in  the  epistle  itself,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  written  at  Rome  during  the 
period  of  the  apostle's  two  years  imprisonment  in 
that  citv,  and  in  all  probability  towards  the  close 
of  that  period  (i.  13,  14,  23,  26;  ii.  18,  25).  It 
seems  to  have  I>een  composed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  return  tcf  Philippi  of  Epaphroditus,  a  member 
of  the  church  in  that  place,  who  had  been  de- 
puted to  Rome  with  a  pecuniary  contribution 
from  the  churco  in  aid  of  the  apostle.  Full  o:' 
gratitude  for  this  work  of  friendly  remembrance 
and  regard,  Paul  addressed  to  the  church  in 
Philippi  this  epistle,  in  which,  besides  expressing 
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oifl  thanks  for  tlu'ir  kindness,  he  pours  out  a  flood 
•f  eloquence  and  pathetic  exhortation,  sugested 
partly  by  his  own  circumstances,  ami  partly  by 
what  If"  had  learned  <»l"  1 1 n •  i  1  state  as  a  chinch. 
That  state  appears  tu  have  been  on  the  whole  very 
prosjierous,  aa  tit  re  is  muck  commendation  of  the 
Pbilippiaus  in  the  epistle,  and  no  censure  is  ex- 
|>re$sed  in  any  part  of  it  either  of  the  church  as  a 
whole,  or  of  anv  individuals  connected  with  it. 
At  the  same  time  the  ajiosile  deemed  it  necessary 
to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the  evil  in- 
fluences to  which  they  weie  exposed  from  J  inla- 
wing teachers,  and  false  professors  of  Christianity. 
These  cautions  he  interposes  between  the  exhort- 
ations suggested  1  y  his  own  state  and  by  the 
liens  he  had  received  concerning  the  Phdippians, 
with  which  his  epistle  commences  and  with  which 
it  closes.  We  may  thus  divide  the  epistle  into 
three  parts.  In  the  Jirst  of  these  (i.,  ii.),  aftei 
the  usual  salutation  and  an  outpnuiing  of  waim- 
hearted  allectiou  towards  the  Philippiau  church 
(i.  l-lU,  the  apostle  refers  to  his  own  condition 
as  a  prisoner  at  Rome;  and  lest  they  should  be 
cast  down  at  the  thought,  of  the  unmerited  indig- 
nities be  had  been  called  upon  to  su.  er,  he  assures 
them  that  these  had  turned  out  rather  to  the 
furtherance  of  that  great  cause  on  which  his 
heart  was  set  and  for  which  he  was  willing  to  live 
and  labour,  though,  as  respected  his  personal 
feelings,  he  would  rather  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  which  he  deemed  to  lie  \  far  better' 
(12-24).  He  then  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to 
a  hortatory  address  to  the  Pbilippiaus,  calling 
upon  them  to  maintain  steadfastly  their  profes- 
sion, to  cultivate  humanity  and  brotherly  love, 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  concluding  by  an  appeal  to  their 
regard  for  his  reputation  as  an  apostle,  which 
could  not  but  be  ail'ected  by  their  conduct,  and 
a  reference  to  his  reason  for  sending  to  them 
Epaphroditus  instead  of  Timothy,  as  he  hail  ori- 
ginally designed  (i.  2J  ;  ii.  30).  In  part  second 
he  strenuously  cautions  them,  as  already  observed, 
against  Judaizing  teachers,  whom  he  stigmatizes 
as  'dogs'  (in  reference  proUibly  to  their  im- 
pudent, snarling,  and  quarrelsome  habits),  'evil- 
workers,'  and  'the  concision  ^  by  which  latter 
term  he  means  to  intimate,  as  Theophylact  re- 
marks (in  loc),  that  the  circumcision  in  which 
the  Jews  so  much  gloried  had  now  ceased  to 
possess  any  spiritual  significance,  and  was  there- 
fore no  better  than  a  useless  mutilation  of  the 
person.  On  this  theme  he  enlarges,  making  re- 
,  ference  to  his  own  standing  as  a  Jew,  and  inti- 
mating, that  if  under  the  Christian  dispensation 
Jewish  descent  and  Jewish  privileges  were  to  go 
for  anything,  no  one  could  have  stronger  claims 
an  this  ground  than  he;  but  at  the  same  time 
declaring,  that  however  he  had  once  valued  these, 
he  now  counted  them  'all  but  lost  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ' (iiL  1-12).  A 
eference  to  his  own  sauctitied  ambition  to  ad- 
vance in  the  service  of  Christ  leads  him  to  exhort 
the  Phdippians  to  a  similar  spirit;  from  this  he 
passes  to  caution  them  against  unnecessary  con- 
tention, and  against  those  who  walk  disorderly, 
concluding  by  reminding  them  of  the  glorious 
hopes  which,  as  Christians,  they  entertained  (ver. 
13-21).  lit  the  third  put  we  have  a  series  of 
admonitions  to  individual  members  of  the  church 
at  Philippi  (iv.  1-3),  followed  by  some  general 
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exhortations  to  cheerfulness,  moderation,  prayer, 
ami  good  conduct  (ver.  4-9);  after  which  come  a 
series  of  allusions  to  the  apostle's  circumstances 
and  feelings,  his  thanks  to  the  Phdippians  foi 
their  seasonable  aid,  and  his  concluding  bene* 
dictions  and  salutations  (ver.  10-23). 

Heinrichs  has  advanced  the  opinion,  that  of 
these  three  parts  of  this  epistle  the  Inst  belongs  tc 
a  different  composition  from  the  other  two  (Nov. 
Test.  Koppon.  vol.  v ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  31).  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  recapitulate  his  reasonings  in 
support  of  this  notion;  they  have  been  fully  exa- 
mined and  sufficiently  refuted  by  Kiause  {An 
Epist.  Pauli  ad  Phil,  in  duns  E pis  to  las  .... 
dispescenda  sit  f  Dis.  crit.  exegnt.  Regiom. 
1811),  and  Schott  {hagoge  in  xV.  T.  $  7<>). 

This  epistle  is  written  throughout  in  a  very 
animated  and  elevated  style.  It  is  full  of  the 
most  sublime  thoughts  and  the  most  affectionate 
exhortation-;.  It  resemUes  mote  the  production 
of  a  father  addiessing  his  children,  than  that  of 
an  apostle  laving  down  authoritatively  what  is 
to  be  received  and  followed.  The  whole  of  it 
shows,  as  Theophylact  observes,  bow  very  much 
he  loved  and  estimated  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  u>v  kveKfv  uiravTwv  or<p6$pa  <f>i\a>i/ 
aiiTous  kclI  ti/xcoi/  (pati/erai  {Proem,  in  Ep.  ad 
Phil.). 

v  if  separate  commentaries  upon  this  epistle,  a 
considerable  number  has  apjieared,  especially  on 
the  continent.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Ml  H.  Schotanus,  Analgs.  el  Comment,  tn 
Ep.  Pauli  ad  Phil.,  cum  observationibus  et  earum 
usibus,  Franc.  1G37,  4to.  ;  J.  Gottfried  Am 
Ende,  Par/ii  Ep.  ad  Pliil.  Gr.  ex  recens.  Gries- 
bachii ;  Nova  vers.  Eat.  et  annot.  perpet.  illu&t., 
Vitemb.  1798,  Rvo.  ;  G.  F.  H.  Rhchrwahl,  Com- 
mentar.  >  b.  d.  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Philipp., 
IJeilin,  1827,  Svo.  ;  Komad  Steph.  Matthies, 
Erkldrung  d.  Briefes  Pauli  an  d.  Phil.,  Greifs- 
wold,  1NJ35,  8vo.  ;  Hermann  Gustav.  Hdlemanu, 
Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Phil.,  Lips.  ls39;  Wessel 
Alb  von  Hengel,  Comment,  perpetuus  in  ep. 
Pauli  ad  Phil.,  Amstel,  1839;  A.  Rilliet,  Com- 
mentaire  sur  i ' Epitre  de  l'Ap'>tre  Paul  aux 
Phil.,  Geneva,  1811,  8vo.  In  English  the  works 
of  Pearce  and   Ferguson   may   be  mentioned. — 

W.L.A. 

PHILISTINES  (D^POD  ;  Sept.  *v\:aneifi. 
and  'AAAo<pvAoL ;  Joseph.  YlaKiarivoi,  Antiq  v.  1. 
18),  a  tribe  which  gave  its  name  to  the  country 
known  as  Palestine,  though  it  occupied  only  a 
portion  of  the  southern  coast,  namely,  that  which 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  hill  country  of 
Ephrahn  and  Judah,  and  on  the  south  extended 
from  Joppa  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  thus  touching 
on  the  Israelite  tribes  Dan,  Simeon,  and  Judah. 
Indeed  the  portions  of  Simeon  and  Dan  covered 
a  large  part  of  Philistia,  but.  its  possession  by  the 
Israelites  was  disputed,  and  was  never  entirely 
achieved.  This  country  was  originally  held  by 
the  Avims,  who  were  destroyed  and  their  land 
seized  by  the  Caphtoiims,  coming  forth  out  of 
Caphtor  (Deut.  ii.  23).  In  Jer.  xlvii.  4  the  Phi- 
listines are  denominated  '  the  remnant  of  the 
country  (or  isle)  of  Oiphtor.'  In  Amos  ix.  7, 
the  Divine  Being  asks,  *  Have  I  not  brought  th« 
Philistines  from  Caphtor  \ '  The  Caphtorim  and 
the  Philistim  are  also  associated  together  as  kin- 
dred  tribes   in  the  genealogical    li*t  oi   nation* 
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given  in  Gen.  x.  1-1,  both  being  desendants  of 
Mizraim.  This  last  passage  would  be  more 
•trictly  in  agreement  with  the  others  if  the  words 
*  out  of  whom  came  Philistim'  were  placed  im- 
mediately after  Caphtoriin.  Where  then  is  Caph- 
tor ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  Caphtorim? 
There,  wherever  it  was,  are  the  Philistines  to  be 
originally  found.  Caphtor  has  been  thought  to 
be  Cappadocia;  so  is  it  rendered  by  the  Targums, 
as  well  as  by  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate  translations 
(' Palasthinos  reliquias  insulae  Cappadociae "). 
Bertheau,  however,  decides  that  Caphtor  is  Crete, 
on  several  grounds  (Bertheau,  Zur  Geschichte 
der  Israelites,  1842;  see  also  Die  Phonizier,  von 
Movers,  1811 ;  and  Kandan,  von  C.  von  Lengerke, 
1814).  In  Jer.  xlvii.  4,  Caphtor  is  named  *K  : 
the  word  may  indicate  a  coast,  but  leads  the 
mind  most  forcibly  to  think  of  an  island.  The 
Philistines,  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  16,  are  termed 
Cherethites  (Ezek.  xxv.  16  ;  Zeph.  ii.  5),  THS, 
an  adjective,  which  itself  might  be  put  into  the 
English  letters  Cretans,  and  is  derived  from  the 
proper  name  n~D,  or  Crete.  Since  the  appear- 
ance of  Lakemacher's  Observat.  Philol.  (ii.  11, 
sq.).  and  Calmet's  Biblical  Researches,  the  word 
Krtti  has  been  considered  to  prove  that  the  Phi- 
listines were  wanderers  from  Crete,  which  recent 
scholars  have  confirmed.  Thus  Hitzig  (Die  12 
Kleinen  Propheteii)  says,  on  Zeph.  ii.  5,  the  Phi- 
listines were  offsprings  of  Barbarians,  who  dwelt 
of  old  in  Crete  (Herod,  i.  173),  and  thence 
passed  to  different  parts  of  the  continent  (Amos 
ix.  7  ;  comp.  Tuch's  Commentar  zur  Genesis, 
p.  243). 

Greeks  and  Romans  support  this  view.  Tacitus 
Hist.  v.  2)  relates  that  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
came  thither  from  Crete.  He  uses  indeed  the 
name  Jews ;  but  as  the  Philistines  gave  their 
name  to  Palestine,  the  heathen  historian  was  not 
likely  to  make  any  exact  distinction  in  the  case, 
and  may  be  understood  to  mean  the  Philis- 
tines, as  inhabitants  of  Palastina  or  Philistia. 
Stephen  of  Byzantium,  under  the  word  Td£a, 
states  that  this  city,  Gaza,  was  properly  called 
Minoa,  from  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  who  came  to 
Gaza  with  his  brothers  Acakos  and  Rhadaman- 
thus,  and  named  the  place  after  himself  (comp. 
Krcta,  von  Karl  Hoeck,  ii.  368).  Stephanus 
Byzant.  adds  that  the  Cretan  Jupiter  (Zeus  Kptj- 
Tayevris)  was  honoured  in  Gaza.  From  other 
writers  it  appears  that  the  Cretan  Jupiter  bore  the 
name  of  Mama  in  this  Philistine  city,  where  he 
was  chief  of  eight  principal  gods,  and  had  a 
splendid  temple  consecrated  to  his  service.  The 
authorities  for  this  statement  may  be  found  in 
Movers'  Die  Phmiizier,  p.  662.  Marna  seems 
only  another  name  for  Malchan,  Baalan,  or 
Baalti,  denoting  the  protecting  deity  of  the  city. 

The  Philistines  are  represented  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  foreign  immigrants.  The  ordinary 
translation  of  their  name  in  the  Septuagint  is 
A\\6(p'j\oi,    men    of  another   tribe.      The    root 

^vD,  whence  Philistine,  denotes  a  wanderer,  one 

from  a  foreign  land,  and  was  probably  given  by 
the  Hebrews  to  the  foreign  immigrants  who  called 
themselves  Cretans.  If  so,  the  Philistines  did  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  aboriginal  stems.  That  they 
were  nut  a  portion  of  the  Hebrew  race  appears 
from  tie  fact  that  they  were  uucircumcised.  In 
I  Sam.  xv  ii.  26,   Goliath  of  Gath  is  derisively 


denominated  '  this  uncircumcised  Philistine 
(comp.  2  Sam.  i..2>).  Yet  th*»  Philistines  be- 
longed to  the  Sbemitic  family.  The  names  of 
their  cities  and  their  proper  names  are  of  Shemitic 
origin.  In  their  intercourse  with  the  Israelites 
there  are  many  intimations  that  the  two  used  a 
common  language.  How  is  ihis,  if  they  were 
immigrants  in  Palestine?  This  difficulty  is  re- 
moved by  supposing  that  originally  they  were  in 
Palestine,  being  a  part  of  the  great  Shemitic 
family,  went  westward,  under  pressure  from  the 
wave  of  population  which  came  down  from  tl»e 
higher  country  to  the  sea-coast,  but  afterwards 
returned  eastward,  back  from  Crete  to  Palestine  ; 
so  that  in  Amos  ix.  7  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
God  brought  them  up  to  Palestine,  as  he  brought 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt — back  to  their  home. 
This  view  the  passage  undoubtedly  admits ;  but 
we  cannot,  agree  with  Movers  in  holding  that  it 
gives  direct  evidence  in  its  favour,  though  his 
general  position  is  probably  correct,  that  the  Phi- 
listines first  quitted  the  mainland  for  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and 
then,  after  a  time,  returned  to  their  original  home 
(Movers,  pp.  19,  21),  35  j.  Gieek  writers,  however, 
give  evidence  of  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  Shemitic 
race  over  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Thu- 
cydides  says  (i.  8)  that  most  of  the  islands  were 
inhabited  by  Carians  and  Phoenicians.  Of  Crete 
Herodotus  (i.  173)  declares  that  Barbarians  had, 
before  Minos,  formed  the  population  of  the  island. 
There  is  evidence  in  Homer  to  the  same  effect 
(Od.  ix.  174  ;  comp.  Strabo,  p.  475).  Many  proof's 
offer  themselves  that,  before  the  spread  of  the 
Hellenes,  these  islands  were  inhabited  by  Shemi- 
tic races.  The  worship  observed  in  them  at  this 
time  shows  a  Shemitic  origin.  The  Shemitics 
gave  place  to  the  Hellenics— a  change  which 
dates  from  the  time  of  Minos.  Who  drove  them 
out  of  the  islands,  giving  the  dominion  to  his  son. 
The  expelled  population  settled  on  the  Asiatic 
coast.  This  evidence,  derived  from  heathen 
sources,  gives  a  representation  which  agrees  with 
the  Soriptural  account  of  the  origin,  the  westerly 
wandering,  and  return  eastwards  of  the  Philistines. 
But  chronology  creates  a  difficulty.  Minos  lived 
probably  about  the  year  B.C.  1300.  According  to 
the  Old  Testament  the  Philistines  were  found  in 
Palestine  at  an  earlier  neriod.  In  Gen.  xx.  2;  xxvi. 
1 ;  we  find  a  Philistine  king  of  Gerar.  But  this 
king  (and  others)  may  have  been  so  termed,  not 
because  he  was  of  Philistine  blood,  but  localise 
he  dwelt  in  the  land  which  was  afterwards  called 
Philistia.  And  there  are  other  considerations 
which  seem  to  show  that  Philistines  did  not  oc- 
cupy this  country  in  the  days  of  Abraham  (con 
suit  Bertheau,  p.  196).  It  is,  however,  certain 
that,  the  Philistines  existed  in  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  as  a  brave  and  warlike  people  (Exod. 
xiii.  17) — a  fact  which  places  them  on  the  Asiatic 
continent  long  before  Minos.  This  difficulty 
does  not  appear  considerable  to  us.  There  may 
have  been  a  return  eastwards  before  the  time  oi 
Minos,  as  well  as  one  in  his  time;  or  he  may 
have  merely  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  return 
commenced  from  some  cause  or  other — war,  over- 
population,  &c. — at  a  much  earlier  period.  Tl»e 
information  found  in  the  Bilde  is  easily  under 
stood  on  the  showing,  that  in  the  earliest  ages 
tribes  of  the  Shemitic  race  spread  themselves 
over  the  west,  and,   becoming  inhabitants  of  the 
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islands,  gave  themselves  to  navigation.  To  these 
tribes  the  Plnlistines  apjiear  to  have  iielonged, 
who,  for  what  reason  we  know  not,  left  Crete,  ;md 
settled  o.j  the  co.-i.st  of  Palestine.  But  in  Gen.  x. 
13,  14,  the  Philistine!  are  derived  from  Mizraiui, 
that  is,  from  Egypt.  How  is  this1?  Movers  holds 
that  Phoenician  invaders  were  the  Hyksos  of 
Egyptian  hirtory,  whence  the  Philistim-s  would, 
in  relation  to  their  stay  and  dominion  in  Egypt, 
be  spoken  of  as  of  Egyptian  origin.  Bert  beau, 
however,  condemns  this. view  as  too  complicated, 
and  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Philistines, 
as  dwellers  in  Crete,  were  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  Egypt  (see  also  Ewald,  Geschichte,  i.  289 ; 
Lengerke,  Kandan,  p.  195.  sq.). 

If  now  we  follow  the  Biblical  accounts  we  find 
the  history  of  the  Philistines  to  be  in  brief  as  fol- 
lows. They  had  established  themselves  in  their 
land  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  when  they 
had  founded  a  kingdom  at  Gerar  (Gen  xxi.  32; 
xx vi.  I).  When  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  they 
were  deterred  by  fear  of  the  power  of  the  Philis- 
tines from  returning  by  the  shortest  road — that 
which  the  caravans  still  take — l>ecause  it  lay 
through  the  country  of  the  Philistines  (Exod. 
xiii.  17).  In  the  time  of  Joshua  (xiii.  3)  the 
Philistines  appear  in  a  league  of  five  princes 
(C0"1D.  which  may  be  a  Philistine  conuption 
from  "li^),  governors  of  so  many  tribes  or  petty 
itates — 'all  the  borders  of  the  Philistines  from 
Sihor  which  is  before  Egypt  even  unto  the  bor- 
ders of  Ekron  northward  counted  to  the  Canaan- 
ites.'  Joshua  appears  to  have  thought  it  prudent 
to  attempt  nothing  for  the  dispossession  of  the 
Philistines,  and  he  therefore  had  no  hostile  re- 
lations with  them;  for  the  division  of  Philistia 
among  the  tribes  was  nothing  more  than  a  pro- 
spective but  unfulfilled  arrangement  (Josh.  xv. 
45;  xix.  43):  The  days  of  the  Judges,  however, 
brought  contlicts  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Philistines,  who  dwelt  wide  over'  the  land,  and 
even  exercised  dominion  over  their  Hebrew  neigh- 
bours (Judg.  iii.  31 ;  x.  7 ;  xiii.  1;  xiv.  2,  4,  5 ; 
xv.  11). 

In  the  time  of  Eli  the  Plnlistines  succeeded  in 
getting  the  ark  into  their  possession  (1  Sam.  iv.); 
but  a  defeat  which  they  suffered  under  Samuel 
put  an  end  to  their  dominion,  after  it  had  lasted 
forty  years  (1  Sam.  vii.).  This  subjection  of  the 
Israelites  began  after  the  death  of  .lair,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  termination  of  the  period  embraced 
in  the  book  of  Judges.  Within  this  space  of  time 
fall  the  life  and  the  heroic  actions  of  Samson. 
Notwithstanding  the  total  defeat  which  the  Phi- 
l'sfines  had  undergone,  and  the  actual  termination 
of  their  political  supremacy,  rney  continued  to  be 
troublesome  neighbours.  k  Tlieie  was  sore  war 
against  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Saul'  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  52)  ;  a  conflict  which  was  carried  on 
with  various  success,  and  in  which  the  king  found 
great  support  in  the  prudent  bravery  of  his  son 
Jonathan  and  the  high  courage  of  David  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  4  ;  xiv. ;  xvii.  18;  xix.  8;  xxiii.  28).  Even 
after  his  separation  from  Saul  David  inflicted 
many  blows  on  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxiii.), 
but  soon  saw  himself  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
Gath  (1  Sam.  xxvii.),  and  was  in  consequence 
near  making  common  cause  with  them  against 
Saul  (I  Sam.  xxix.),  who  met.  with  his  death  at 
their  hands  vhile  engaged  in  battle  (1  Sam.  xxxi.). 
They  also  raised  their  arms  against  David,  when 


t  he  had  become  king  of  all  Israel,  but  were  several 
times  beaten  by  that  brave  monarch  (2  Sam  v. 
17,  sq.  ;  viii.  1).  '  Mighty  men,'  performing 
valorous  deeds  in  imitation  of  David's  rencoure 
with  Goliath,  gave  the  king  their  support  against 
this  brave  and  persevering  enemy  (2  Sana,  xxiii. 
8,  8fp).  Solomon  appeals  to  have  been  undis- 
turbed by  ihe  Philistines,  but  they  had  settle- 
ments in  the  land  of  Israel  under  the  early 
Ephraimitic  kings  (1  Kings  xv.  27;  xvi.  15). 
To  Jehoshaphat  they  became  tributary  (2  Chi  on. 
xvii.  11).  Under  Jehoram,  however,  they,  in 
union  with  the  Arabians,  fell  on  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  oil'  the  kings  substance,  as  well  as  his 
wives  and  children  (2  Cluon.  xxi.  lb).  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  reign  of  king  Jehoash, 
their  city  Gath  was  taken  by  Hazael,  king  of 
Syria,  who  also  threatened  Jerusalem  (2  Kings 
xii.  17)."  But.  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  ihey  revolted, 
and  carried  with  them  a  part  of  western  Judah, 
having  '  invaded  the  cities  of  the  low  countiy 
and  of  the  south  of  Judah,  and  taken  Beth- 
shemesh  and  Ajalon,'  &c.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18; 
comp.  Isa.  xiv.  29).  Hezekiah  in  the  first  years 
of  his  reign  obtained  some  advantages  over  them 
(2  Kings  xviii.  8).  Soon,  however,  Assyrian 
armies  went  against  Philistia,  and,  with  a  view 
to  an  invasion  of  Egypt,  got  into  their  power  the 
strong  frontier- fort i ess  of  Ashdod  (Isa.  xx.  1), 
which  at  a  later  time  Psammetichus  took  from 
them,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years  (Herod, 
ii.  157).  In  consequence  of  the  hostile  lelations 
between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  Philistia  suffered 
for  a  long  period,  as  the  troops  of  the  former 
power  took  their  way  through  that,  land,  and 
Pharaoh-Necho  captured  the  stronghold  Gaza 
(Isa.  xlvii.  1).  The  same  was  done  by  Alexander 
the  Great  in  his  expedition  to  Eg)  pt.  On  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  state,  the  Philistines, 
like  other  neighbouring  peoples,  acted  ill  towards 
the  Jews,  having  'taken  vengeance  with  a  de- 
spiteful heart'  (Ezek.  xxv.  15).  Many  of  those 
who  returned  fiom  the  captivity  'had  married 
wives  of  Ashdod,  and  their  speech  spoke  half  in 
the  speech  of  Ashdod'  (Neb.  xiii.  23,  sq.).  In 
the  Maccabseau  period  the  Philistines  were  Syrian 
subjects,  and  had  at  times  to  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  x.  ^6;  xi.  60,  sq.).  King 
Alexander  (Balas)  gave  Jonathan  a  part  of  their 
territory,  Accaron,  with  the  holders  theieof  in 
possession  (1  Mace.  x.  89).  The  Jewish  monarch 
Alexander  Jannaeus  overcame  and  destroyed  Caza 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  3.  3;  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.  2). 
By  Pompey  Azotus,  Jamnia.  and  Gaza  were  united 
to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria  (Antiq.  xiv.  4.  4)  ; 
but  Gaza  was  given  by  Augustus  to  King  Heiod 
{Antiq.  xv.  7.  3). 

The  Philistine  cities  were  greatly  distinguished. 
Along  the  whole  coast  from  north  to  south  theie 
ran  a  line  of  towns — in  the  noith  the  Phoenician, 
in  the  south  the  Philistine — which  were  powerful, 
rich,  and  well-peopled.  The  chief  cities  of  the 
Philistines  were  five — Gaza,  Ashdod,  Askalon, 
(iath,  and  Ekron  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  Judg.  iii.  3). 
Several  of  these  Palestinian  cities  flourished  at 
the  s;ime  time;  and  though  now  these,  now  those 
cities  gained  at  different  periods  pre-eminence  in 
power,  wealth, and  population, and  though  some  did 
not  rise  till  others  had  declined  or  jterished,  yet  is 
it  true  that  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  century 
after  Christ  a  number  of  important  towns  esistw) 
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on  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  borders  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  such  as  was  never  seen  in  any 
other  part  of  tiie  world,  the  Ionian  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  not  excepted. 

The  'gieatness  of  these  cities  was  mainly  owing 
to  commerce,  for  the  coast  of  Palestine  was  in 
(  ie  earliest  ages  exclusively  in  possession  of  the 
trade  v  l,ich  was  carried  on  between  Europe  and 
Asia  besides  a  great  transit,  trade,  they  had 
internal  sources  of  wealth,  being  given  to  agri- 
cnlture  (.Tudg.  xv.  5).  In  the  time  of  Saul  they 
were  evidently  superior  in  the  arts  of  life  to  the 
Israelites;  for  we  read  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20)  that  the 
latter  were  indebted  to  the  former  for  the  utensils 
of  ordinary  life.  Their  religion  was  not  essen- 
tially dilVrent  from  that  of  the  Phoenicians.  The 
idol  which  they  most  reverenced  was  Astarte, 
the  As^vrian  Semiramis,  or  Derketo,  who  was 
also  honoured  as  Dagon,  in  a  very  ancienf  temple 
at  Askalon  and  at  Gaza,  also  at  Ashdod  (My vers, 
p.  5*9,  sip;  Lengerke,  Kanaan,  .p.  200;  Herod 
i.  105;  Jndg.  xvi.  23;  I  Sam.  v.  1,  sq. ;  1  Mace. 
x.  S3).  This  was  a  species  of  fish-worship,  a 
remnant  of  which  may  still  he  found  in  the 
special  care  taker)  of  certain  holy  Hsh  in  some 
parts  of  Syria  fNiebuhr,  Reise,  if.  167;  Burek- 
hardt,  i.  278,  521).  In  Ekron  Baal-zebub  had 
his  chief  seat.  Priests  and  soothsayers  were 
numerous  (1  Sam.  vi.  2).  Their  magicians  were 
in  repute  (Isa.  ii.  6),  and  the  oracle  of  Baal- 
zebub  was  consulted  by  foreigners  (2  Kings  i.  2). 
They  had  the  custom  of  carrying  with  them  in 
war  the  images  of  their  gods  (2  Sam.  v.  21). 
Tradition  makes  the  Philistines  the  inventors  of 
the  bow  and  arrow. — J.  R.  B. 

PHILOLOGUS  (QiKoAoyos),  one  of  the  Chris- 
tians at  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutations 
(Rom.  xvi.  15).  Dorotheus  makes  him  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  alleges  that  he  was  placed 
by  the  apostle  Andrew  as  bishop  of  Sinope.  in 
Pont  us.      But  this  seems  altogether  improbable. 

PHILOSOPHY,  GREEK.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, that  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  article, 
in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  of  the  size  to 
which  it  is  limited,  we  should  enter  into  an  histo- 
rical, critical,  or  even  popular  account  of  Greek 
philosophy  ;  nor  that  the  subject,  however  in- 
teresting in  itself,  should  be  introduced  at  all, 
farther  tlian  will  minister  to  the  right  understand- 
ing and  reception  of  Scriptural  truth.  In  the 
articles  Gnosticism  and  Logos  we  have  shown 
that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy  throws 
light  on  one  of  the  most  recondite  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  bringing  us  acquainted  with  expres- 
sions and  opinions  current  throughout  the  civilized 
world  during  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  showing  how  these  modes  of  expression  came 
to  be  adopted  by  the  first  converts  to  Christianity, 
and  afterwards  to  be  employed  by  St.  John  in 
his  Gospel  Indeed,  if  a  knowledge  of  the  sacri- 
ficial language  of  the  Jews  throws  light  upon 
Christ's  mission,  in  so  far  as  its  object  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  numerous  sacrifices  and  ceremonial 
ministrations  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  it  is  not. 
iess  evident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophical 
language  of  the  Greeks  will  throw  light  upon  the 
Srst  use  amongst  the  Christian  converts,  and 
upon  the  subsequent  adoption  by  St.  John  into 
his  Gospel,  and  by  St.  Paul  into  his  Epistles,  of 
ihe  remarkable  language  employed  to  describe  the 
uistiou  and  the  nature  of  Christ.     But  not  only 


may  a  knowledge  of  ancient  learning,  and  mon 
especially  of  ancient  philosophy,  supply  valuablt 
assistance  for  the  better  understanding  of  Christian 
doctrines ;  but  we  may  derive  from  such  know- 
ledge the  fullest  and  clearest  proofs  of  the  henefi' 
conferred  by  Christianity  on  the  progress  of  prin- 
ciple and  civilization  :  and  we  may  add,  that  w« 
have  a  direct  warrant  from  St.  Paul  to  employ 
ancient  learning,  and  more  especially  Greek  phi. 
losophy,  in  rendering  to  the  Christian  religion  the 
services  we  have  specified. 

Perhaps  there  does  not  occur  in  the  Christian 
record  a  more  striking  and  important  passage 
than  that  which  we  shall  quote  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  :  that  Epistle  which,  for  its  general 
and  paramount  interest,  (being  equally  addressed 
to  Gentile,  Jew.  and  Christian),  lias  been  placed 
first  of  the  Epistles.  Indeed, -the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  proves,  by  the  plainest  facts,  that  Christi- 
anity was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  removal  of 
the  most  intolerable  evils  that  ever  oppressed  the 
world.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  having  in 
the  opening  chapter  given  a  fearful  picture  of  the 
vices  and  crimes  of  Rome,  the  truth  of  which  is 
fully  established  by  the  writings  of  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  Martial  and  the  Roman  satirists 
(and  in  the  next  chapter,  ii.  17,  he  charges  the 
same  neglect,  of  moral  duty,  under  pretence  of 
a  sounder  faith,  upon  the  Jews),  proceeds  to 
address  Gentile  and  Jew  in  a  strain  of  manly  and 
noble  eloquence,  which,  if  we  estimate  the  mag* 
nitude  of  the  interests,  individual  and  domestic, 
private  and  public,  religious,  nmral,  and  political, 
which  then  depended  and  still  depends  on  the 
understanding  and  reception  of  Christianity  in 
its  truth  and  power,  must  be  allowed  to  leave 
every  other  example  of  reasoning  and  eloquence 
far  behind  it.  The  words  of  St.  Paul,  following 
his  exposure  of  the  wickedness  of  Rome  (of 
heathen  vices  as  the  direct  consequences  of  heathen 
superstitions)  are  contained  in  Rum.  i.  21,  24-26, 
28,  29,  &c. 

The  Christian  minister  has  in  his  spiritual 
armoury  no  weapon  of  keener  edge  or  of  finer 
temper,  whether  for  laying  bare  the  hidden  secrets 
of  the  heart,  or  for  unfolding  t lie  mystery  of  salva- 
tion in  Jesus  Christ.  What  n.an,  however  igno- 
rant, careless,  or  vicious  he  may  be.  does  not  find 
his  inmost  conscience  respond  to  the  words,  'and 
thinkest  thou  this,  O  man,  that  judgest  them  which 
do  such  things  and  doest  the  same,  that  thou  shalt 
escape  the  judgment  of  God  T  What  register  of 
the  truth,  whether  by  open  scoffing  or  secret  disobe- 
dience, does  not  find  himself  pricked  to  the  heart 
by  the  words,  •  them  that  are  contentious,  and  do  not 
obey  the  truth?  What  sanctimonious  hypocrite, 
rigid  dogmatist,  or  (ieice  persecutor,  does  not  lind 
the  hollow ness  and  perilousness  of  his  pretence  in 
the  word<,  !  not  the  bearers  of  the  law  are  just 
before  God,  but.  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  jus- 
tified ?'  What  catholic-minded,  sincere-heaited, 
rightly-conducted  Christian  does  not  find  comfort 
hi  the  words,  '  but  glory,  honour,  and  peace,  to 
every  man  that  workefh  good.'  What  man  faint- 
ing by  the  way  will  not  take  coinage  iron  the 
words,  '  to  those  who  by  patient  continuance  in 
well  doing  seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  im- 
moitality,  eternal  life.  What  Antinomian  pro- 
fessor of  faith,  as  an  excuse  for  disobedience,  does 
not  feel  his  hepe  fail  him  as  he  leads  the  words, 
'  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  j.isr  before  God 
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but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified,' — or 
should  lie  attempt  ti)  escape  the  plain  meaning  of 
ttie  passage  by  the  plea  tli.it  lie  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile,  how  will  he  escape  from  words  addressed 
m  the  same  spirit  of  making  obedience  tiie  test  of 
foith — »  What  shall  we  say  then?  Shall  tve  con- 
tinue in  sin  that  grace  may  abound?  God  forbid 
— Know  ye  not.  that  to  whom  ye.yield  yourselves 
servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye 
obey,  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience, 
nnto  righteousness  if  Lastly,  who  does  not  feci 
his  faith,  hope,  and  charily  enlarged,  as  he  reads 
the  following  catholic  extension  of  justice,  and 
mercy,  and  truth,  published  by  the  Ajjostle  to  the 
Gentiles — 'Glory,  and  honour,  and  peace,  to 
every  man  that  worketh  good,  of  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  of  the  Gentile.1 

The  Protestant  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  the 
preaching  of  St.  Paul  exhibits  a  far  more  catholic 
spirit  tha.ii  the  narrower  and  more  sectariui  views 
of  St.  Peter.  Indeed,  the  word  Catholic  might 
with  much  greater  fitness  be  applied  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  than  to 
the  teaching  of  the  apostle  whose  Judaizing  spirit 
sought  to  narrow  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  impose 
the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  to  keep  up 
the  power  of  the  priesthood.  And  if  any  one  of 
the  ajjostles  is  to  be  selected  as  the  patron  saint 
of  the  whole  catholic  church,  surely  that  apostle 
should  be  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Or, 
if  the  Church  of  Home  claims  to  be  the  Catholic 
Church,  there  seems  an  especial  reason  for  her 
adopting  the  really  catholic  views  of  Christi- 
anity which  were  addressed  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
Romans. 

We  have  found    it  impossible  to  refer  to  the 
above   striking  and   important  passage   from  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  without  being  led 
into  a  few  remarks  upon  its  general  scope  and  mean- 
ing.    But  the  view  on  which  we  would  especially 
insist,  as  the  subject  of  our  present  article,  is,  that 
theologians  have   in  this  passage,  as  they  have  in 
many  other  passages  closely  connected  with  it,  a 
warrant  for  bringing  ancient  history,  literature, 
and  philosophy,  and  especially  the   philosophy  of 
Greece,  to  bear  upon   the  rise  and    progress,  the 
object  and  end  of  Christianity.     For  assuredly 
•very    passage    in    the     New    Testament    which 
relates   to  the    superstition    of   the   Gentiles,    the 
immoralities  of  the  Gentiles,  the  opinions  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Gentiles,  must 
derive    evidence  ami    explanation    from    Gentile 
history,  literature,  and  philosophy;  just  as  pas- 
sages which    have    reference   to    the   Jews  must 
derive  evidence  and  explanation  from  Jewish  his- 
tory,  literature,   and   pliilosophy.      The   latter   is 
more  especially  the  case  with  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,    which    relate    to  the    termination    of 
saenfice   and    the   priesthood;  whilst    the   former 
applies  more  especially  to  passages   which  relate 
to  the  word   of  God  and   the   Christian   ministry. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  supposed  from   the  opinions 
and  conduct  of  some  Christians   in  all  ages  vwho 
have  all  but  adduced  their  ignorance  in  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  their  faith),  that,  the  oft-quoted 
words  of  the  learned,  as  well  as  pious,  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  'after  that,  iu  the  wisdom  of  God, 
tl»e  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased 
God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them 
that  believe'  (1  Cor.  i.  12),  contained  a  warrant, 
•q  the  we  hand,  for  preaching  without  knowledge, 
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and  on  the  oilier  hand,  for  faith  without  oWdi< 
ence.  If  we  impure  into  the  real  meaning  of 
those  remark, dde  words,  we  shall  find  it  closely 
connected  with  our  present  subject,  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  unlearned  and  unwise  meaning 
which  has  been  deduced  from  it,  by  what  may  be 
called  the  pride  of  ignorance,  as  a  warrant  for 
presumption.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  few  passages  require  more  real  learning 
and  true  wisdom  for  their  sound  interpretation, 
than  that  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  hastily 
quoted  as  a  warrant  for  a  contempt  of  all  learning. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  understand  the  real  meaning 
of  the  passage  :  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  let  us 
return  to  our  former  quotation. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  the  necessity  of  a  great  religious  change, 
preparatory  to  a  great  moral  change — a  change  o. 
faith  and  worship,  preparatory  to  a  change  in 
principles  and  conduct — is  fully  and  plainly  made 
out.  The  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  about  to 
build  upon  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  for  the 
edification  of  the  whole  world,  a  purer  faith  and 
a  more  reasonable  service  than  Jew  or  Gentile 
had  yet  known.  The  moral  ruin  of  the  Jewish 
temple  had  already  taken  place — "  Behold,  thou 
art,  called  a  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  law,  and 
makest  thy  boast  of  God  ;  and  knowest  his  will, 
and  approvest  the  things  that  are  more  excellent, 
being  instructed* out  of  the  law;  and  art.  con- 
fident that,  thou  thyself  art  a  guide  to  the  blind,  a 
light  of  them  which  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor 
of  the  foolish,  a  teacher  of  babes;  which  hast  the 
form  of  knowledge  and  of  the  truth  in  the  law  ;— ~ 
Thou,  therefore,  which  tear, best  another,  teachest 
thou  not  thyself?  Thou  that  preachest,  A  man 
should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal  ?  Thou  that 
sayest,  A  man  should  not  commit  adultery,  dost 
thou  commit  adultery?  Thou  that  abhorrest 
idols,  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege?  Thou  that 
makest  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through  breaking 
the  law  dishonourest  thou  God'  (Rom.  ii.  21)? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ruins  of  Gentile  temples, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman,  still  witness  the 
truth  of  St.  Paul's  words  to  the  same  effect — 
*  When  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as 
God,  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  and 
changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  Goil  into 
an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to 
birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things. 
Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to  unclean- 
ness.' 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  this  lesson,  or  the  plainness  of  the  evidence; 
the  lesson,  that  corruption  of  religion  implies  cor- 
ruption of  morals;  the  evidence,  the  phenomena 
of  the  civilized  world  at  that  great  period  of 
history.  Respecting  the  religions  and  mora' 
corruptions  of  the  Jews  at  that  period,  our  present 
argument  does  not  require  us  to  say  more.  Let 
us  then  tuin  to  the  corruptions  of  the  heathens. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  progressively- 
increasing  profligacy  of  the  heathen  wor'd,  as  ex- 
hibited in  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  literature, 
are  aware  that  the  picture  drawn  by  St  Paul  is 
fully  borne  out  by  facts.  The  sanctity  and  purity 
of  the  domestic  hearth  were  undeimined  ;  the 
roof-tree  virtues,  which  are  a  nation's  strength, 
had  given  way  ;  and  the  vast  edifice  of  Greek 
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science  and  Roman  power  was  tottering  to  its 
fall.  Tliat  this  is  no  exaggerated  statement,  we 
appeal  to  Plato,  Aristophanes,  and  Lucian,  to 
Tacitus,  Martial,  Ovid,  and  the  Roman  satirists. 
Indeed,  the  summary  given  by  the  Roman  His- 
torian of  a  somewhat,  earlier  period,  points  to  the 
same  conclusion  : — '  Labante  deinde  paulatim 
disciplina,  velut  desidentes,  primo  mores  sequatur 
ammo;  deinde  ut  magis  magisque  lapsi  sint,  turn 
ire  coeperint  praecipites  :  donee  ad  ba?c  tempora, 
qui  bus  nee  vitia  nostra  nee  remedia  pati  possumus, 
perventum  est"  (Liv.  Prcef.).  In  that  state  of 
unprinciple  and  indiscipline,  Roman  civilization 
was  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  which  her  vices 
had  provoked.  The  close  connection  between  licen- 
tiousness and  blood-guiltiness  was  never  so 
strikingly  manifested  as  in  the  frightful  exhibi- 
tions which  formed  'a  Roman  holiday'  in  the 
amphitheatre.  Woman  must  have  lost  all  the 
best  attributes  of  her  nature  and  her  character 
before  she  could  sit  and  applaud  at  such  a  scene,. 
If,  casting  from  us  every  poor  and  petty  jealousy, 
sexual,  and  sectarian,  and  philosophical,  we  con- 
trast that  scene  of  woman's  debasement  with 
those  happier  scenes  where  thousands  of  our 
countrywomen  have  met  in  hall  and  temple, 
and  even  in  the  open  air,  to  give  freedom  to 
the  slave,  and  remember  that  these  are  as  cer- 
tainly direct  consequences  of  Christianity,  as 
those  were  direct  consequences  ef  heathen  super- 
stition (unless,  indeed,  St.  Paul's  unanswerable 
argument,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient 
and  modern  history,  are  false  instead  of  true), 
assuredly  we  have  before  us  proofs  of  a  great 
religious  and  moral  and  political  advance  in  the 
situation  and  character  of  women  ;  and  the  cause, 
as  well  as  the  effect,  is  plainly  before  us. 

We  speak  of  a  great  and  notorious  fact,  when 
we  say  that  there  was  not  a  hope  that  sanctity, 
and  purity,  and  love,  would  be  restored  to  the 
character  of  woman,  and  by  her  means  to  the 
domestic  hearth, — and  by  the  domestic  hearth  to 
the  councils  of  legislators,  and  the  acts  of  nations, 
— that  there  was  not  a  hope  that  woman  would 
resume,  or  rather,  would  assume,  her  true  position 
in  society,  till  heathen  superstitions  and  heathen 
rites  were  supersede* I  by  a  holier  faith  and  a  purer 
worship.  Nor  is  the  fact  less  notorious  or  less 
imjK>r!ant,  that  it  was  the  religion  of  Christ 
which,  by  superseding  those  heat  lien  superstitions 
and  heathen  rites  by  a  holier  faith  and  a  purer 
worship,  did,  at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  direct 
consequence,  raise  woman  to  her  true  position  in 
society.  It  is,  we  repeat,  matter  of  fact  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  restored  sanctity,  and  purity, 
and  love  to  the  domestic  hearth,  making  those 
three  Christian  giaces,  if  we  may  lie  allowed  that 
expression,  the  best  ornaments  of  the  female  cha- 
ncier, and  giving  Christian  love  and  Christian 
charity  an  influence  which  has  at  once  softened 
and  purilied  the  heart.  And,  were  it  possible  that 
the  ill-directed  ingenuity  which  has  laboured  lor 
the  downfall  of  religion  on  the  continent,  should 
get  footing  in  this  country,  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  it  would  be  resisted  effectually  by  our 
countrywomen,  who  might  plead  that  the  best, 
graces  of  their  character, — graces  which  have 
made  them  eminent  amongst  the  women  of  Eurojie, 
need  we  add,  of  the  world, — their  sanctity,  their 
purity,  and  their  affection,  have  been  inspired, 
ard  disciplined,  and  directed   by  the  religion  of 


Christ.     Now,  as  there  cannot  be  a  greater  **!) 

to  society  than  the  corruption  of  women,  nor  a 
greater  good  than  female  virtue,  so  there  cannot 
be  a  more  important  evidence  respecting  the  value 
of  Christianity  in  the  progress  of  civilization, 
than  this  proof  which  ancient  history  and  lite- 
rature supply  ;  first,  of  the  mora]  degradation 
produced  by  heathen  superstition  ;  and,  secondly, 
of  the  moral  cure  wrought  by  Christianity. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  it  is  the  object  of 
St.  Paul  to  prove,  both  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  that 
the  moral  world,  though  it  had  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  was  so  sunk  in 
superstition,  sin,  and  crime,  that  the  whole  body 
of  society  was  corrupt,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
hope  of  cure  till  the  sources  of  corruption,  whether 
in  the  pharisaical  observances  of  the  Jew,  or  in 
the  profligate  superstitions  of  the  Gentile,  were 
superseded  by  a  purer  faith  and  a  sounder  worship. 
St  Paul  contends  that  neither  the  law  of  Moses, 
nor  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  was  able  to  raise 
Jew  or  Gentile  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
death  ;  and  he  challenges  the  religious  and  the 
moral,  and,  we  may  add,  the  political  facts  of 
those  times,  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 
His  object  was  not  to  depreciate  either  the  Mosaic 
law  or  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  authority  of  the 
one,  or  the  moral  ity  of  the  other,  but  to  show  t  hat  so 
long  as  the  pharisaical  observances  of  the  Jew,  and 
the  profligate  superstitions  of  the  Gentile,  remained 
in  force,  neither  religion  nor  philosophy  could  pre- 
vent the  world  from  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
pollution.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  allows 
that  'they  knew  God,'  but  he  contends  that 
'they  glorified  Him  not  as  God  ;'  and,  therefore,  he 
asserts,  'God  gave  them  up  to  lasciviousness  ;"  he 
allows,  '  that  some  amongst  them,  though  they 
had  not  the  law,  did  by  nature  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  law,'  but  he  contends  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  of  such  men  were  but  an  oasis 
in  the  midst  of  a  howling  wilderness,  for  that  the 
mass  of  men  were  given  up  '  to  vile  affections. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy we  rind  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  specu- 
lative knowledge  of  God  of  no  common  characler 
or  measure  :  but  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  deny 
that  though  the  nations,  amongst,  which  a  few 
such  burning  and  shining  lights  had  arisen,  might 
be  sa'd  '  to  know  God,'  it  was  notorious  that 
'  they  glorified  Him  not  as  God.'  It  is  by 
following  out  St.  Paul's  argument,  and  by  ex- 
amining the  truth  of  his  statements,  that  we  fee: 
all  the  necessity  of  an  abolition  of  heathen  super- 
stitions, and  the  establishing  of  a  better  faith, 
before  sound  principles  and  right  conduct  could 
be  understood  and  practised  by  the  mass  ol 
mankind,  though  they  had  been  conceived  by  a 
i'ew  philosophers. 

If  to  this  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  a  change 
of  faith  ami  worship  for  the  salvation  of  the 
ancient  world,  proving  that  without  such  change 
the  religious,  and  moral,  and  political  reforma- 
tions which  were  required,  were  quite  unattain- 
able,— if,  to  this  evidence,  we  add  proofs  of  the 
religious,  moral,  and  political  reformation  which 
Christianity  actually  introduced, — and  if,  to  this 
two-fold  evidence  resecting  the  necessity  of  a 
change  of  faith,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  change  to 
Christianity,  we  add  the  evidence  of  the  actual 
effects  of  Christianity  in  our  own  times  freedom 
to  the  slave,  knowledge  to  the  ignorant,  and  civi- 
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litHtion  to  the  heathen  (for  though  these  benefits 
have  bft&l  wrought  by  politicians,  it  has  been  in 
compliance  with  a  motive  ami  a  zeal  which  as- 
suredly were  not  supplied  hy  world  by  wisdom  or 
worldly  justice),— and  if.  to  this  three-fold  evi- 
dence, we  add  present  indications,  that  still 
higher  religious,  and  moral,  and  political  effects 
will  be  wrought  out  by  Christianity — we  have  in 
this  four-fold  evidence  a  body  of  proof  respecting 
the  usefulness  of  Christianity  exactly  fitted  for 
the  wants  of  the  time. — J.  P.  P. 

PHINEHAS  (Dnr3,  month  of  brass;  Sept. 
Puree's),  son  of  Eleazar  and  grandson  of  Aaron 
the  high  piiest.  An  incident  which  illustrates 
the  zealous  and  somewhat  passionate  character  of 
Phinehas,  occurred  before  the  Israelites  entered 
the  Promised  Land.  The  Israelites  wre  en- 
camped in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  were  lament- 
ing the  sin  into  which  they  had  been  seduced  by 
the  Midianites,  when  a  prince  of  Judah  named 
Zimri  was  beheld  conducting  a  woman  of  Midian 
named  Cozbi  to  his  tent.  The  licentious  effron- 
tery of  this  act  kindled  the  wrath  of  Phinehas, 
who  hastened, after  them  into  the  tent,  and  trans- 
fixed them  both  with  his  javelin  (Num.  xxv.  7, 
sq.)  This  bold  act  pointed  out  Phinehas  to 
Moses  as  a  proper  person  to  accompany  as  priest 
the  expedition  which  was  immediately  after  sent 
forth,  under  the  command  of  Joshua,  against  the 
Midianites,  and  by  which  the  cause  of  the  de- 
luded Israelites  was  abundantly  avenged  (Num. 
xxxi.  6,  sq.)  After  the  conquest  of  the  Promised 
Land,  when  the  warriors  of  the  two  and  half 
tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  were  permitted  to  return 
to  their  homes,  Phinehas  was  at  the  head  of  the 
deputation  sent  after  them  to  inquire  and  remon 
strate  concerning  the  altar  which,  on  their  way, 
they  had  set  up  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan  ;  and 
it  was  he  doubtless  who  pronounced  the  forcible 
address  to  the  supposed  offenders.  He  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  to  express  his  satisfaction  and  joy 
at  the  explanation  which  was  given,  and  which, 
with  a  lightened  heart,  he  bore  back  to  the  tribes 
assembled  at  Shiloh  (Josh.  xxii.  5,  sq.). 

It  appears  that  while  his  father  lived  Phinehas 
filled  the  post  of  superintendent  or  chief  of  the 
Let ites,  probably  after  Eleazar  became  high  priest 
(Num.  iii.  32;  1  Chron.  ix.  20).  At  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  pontificate 
(Josh.  xxiv.  33)  ;  but  the  only  case  in  which  he 
appears  officially  in  the  Bible,  is  in  connection 
with  the  unhappy  circumstances  recorded  at  the 
end  of  the  book  of  Judges,  in  which  he  comes 
forward  as  high  piiest  to  consult  Jehovah.  This 
mention  of  his  name  enables  us  to  conclude  that 
the  chronological  place  of  these  occurrences  would 
be  rather  towards  the  beginning  than  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  book  in  which  they  are  found  [Judges  ; 
Pit  i  est]. 

2.  PHINEHAS,  son  of  Eli  the  high  priest,  and 
brother  of  Hophni  [Ei.i  ;  Hophni-,  Samuel], 

PHLEGON  (<i>\4yw),  one  of  the  Christians 
of  Home  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutations  (Horn. 
xvi.  14).  The  legend  (tip.  Dorotheus)  makes 
bim  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
bishop  of  Mai ut i ion. 

PHGEBE  («f»o('j87j),  a  deaconess  of  the  church 
st  Cenchretp,  recommended  to  the  kind  atten- 
tion of  the  church  of  Rome  by  St.  Paul,  who  had 
received    kospitable   treatment  from    her   (Horn. 
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xvi.  I).     It  is  probable  that  she  was  the  hearer  of 

the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

PHOENICIA,  and  the  PHOENICIANS.  Tie 
Greeks  called  those  merchants  who  came  from 
that  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  which  runs 
parallel  with  Mount  Lebanon.  4>oiVocey.  This 
name  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  chief  article  of  the  commerce  of  these  mer- 
chants was  <poiv6s,  purple.  The  word  (poiv6s  means 
blood-red.  and  is  probably  related  to  <povosf  mur 
der.  This  derivation  of  the  name  is  alluded  to 
by  Strabo  (i.  p.  42).  Strabo.  however,  maintains 
that  the  Phoenicians  were  called  4>caVi/ces.  because 
they  resided  originally  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Reland,  in  his  Palwstina  ex  Monumenti* 
Veteribus  Illttsttata,  derives  the  name  from 
<poivi£,  palm-tree.  Bochart,  in  his  Canaan  (i. 
1),  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  p}}J  ^3,  sons  of 
Anak. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Qoiuikt].  and  by  the  Romans 
Phoenice.  In  Cicero  (De  Fin  iv.  20)  there  oc- 
curs the  doubtful  reading  Phoenicia.  (Compare 
the  Vulgate  in  Num.  xxxiii  51.)  However,  this 
latter  form  of  the  name  has  come  into  general 
use.  (Compare  Gesenii  Monumenta  Phwtucia, 
Lips.  IS37,  p.  338;  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der 
alten  Geographies  Lips.  1*42-14,  p.  059,  sq.) 

■This  name  was  used  by  the  ancients  sometimes 
in  a  wider,  sometimes  in  a  narrower  sense.  Phoe- 
nicia, in  its  widest  signification,  embraces  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  situated  between 
the  river  Orontes  and  Pelusium.  (Compare 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  754,  sq.)  When  Ptolemaeus  and 
Strabo  speak  of  Phoenicia  in  a  more  restricted 
sense,  they  mention  the  river  Eleutheros  as  its 
northern  boundary  ;  and  Ptolemams  states  alst. 
that  Dora,  situated  to, the  south  of  the  promon- 
tory Carmel,  and  north  of  the  river  Chorseus, 
was  the  most  southern  of  the  maritime  towns  ol 
Phoenicia.  The  accounts  contained  in  the  Olu 
Testament  agree  with  these  statements,  since  the) 
mention  the  town  of  Aradus  (THX),  situated  a 
short  distance  north  of  trie  river  Eleutheros,  as 
being  the  most  northern  town  of  those  maritime 
polonies  which  had  proceeded  from  Sidon.  aim 
Dor  as  being  the  most  southern  maritime  town 
belonging  to  the  Canaanites,  which  the  Israelite* 
had  not  been  able  to  conquer.  (Compare  Gen.  x. 
18;  Jos.  xvii.  12,13.)  However,  it  appears  that 
at  a  later  period  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  was  in 
possession  of  this  town.  (Compare  1  Kings  iv. 
11  ;  1  Chron.  vii.  29).  The  towns  Dor  and  Acco 
(Prolemais)  were  mercantile  places  of  less  im- 
portance than  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  are  conse- 
quently not  often  mentioned.  Hence  arises  the 
fact  that  the  territory  of  Sidon  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  the  most  southern  part  of  Phoe- 
nicia. For  this  reason  we,  also,  in  speaking  of 
Phoenicia,  mean  only  that  slip  of  the  coast  which 
is  bounded  towards  the  east  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
which  is  about  twelve  miles  wide,  ami  extends 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  l>e- 
tween  the  river  Eleutheros  and  the  promontory 
Carmel.  The  Israelites  called  this  slip  JJ7JD,  the 
netkerlands,  or  lowlands,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  HfeighfauunBf  mountains.  (Compare  Forbiger, 
Handbuch  der  alten  Geographic,  Lips.  1842-44, 
vol.  ii.  p.  059,  sq.) 

Pho?nicia  is  situated  between   about  lat.  33° 
and  35°  N.,  and  under  long.  333  E.     The  whole 
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of  Phoenicia  is  situated  at  the  western  declivity  of 
Mount  Lebanon.     Compare  the  article  Libanus 

Phoenicia  was  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  its 
vegetable  productions.  This  variety  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  great  diversity  of  climate  produced 
by  the  diversity  in  the  elevation  of  the  sod.  The 
Lebanon  is .  said  to  bear  winter  on  its  head, 
spring  on  its  shoulders,  autumn  in  its  Jap,  and  tc 
have  summer  at  its  feet.  The  fertility  of  Phoe- 
nicia is  increased  by  the  numerous  streams  whose 
springs  are  in  Mount.  Lebanon.  Even  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  we  read  the  praises  of  the  spring 
of  living  waters  which  Hows  do.vn  from  Lebanon. 
The  dense  population  assembled  in  the  great  mer- 
cantile towns  greatly  contributed  to  augment  by 
artificial  means  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  population  of  the  country  is  at  present  very 
much  reduced,  but  there  are  still  found  aqueducts 
and  artificial  vineyards  formed  of  mould  carried 
up  to  the  terraces  of  tlie  naked  rock.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  says.  Phoeuice  regio  plena  gra^ 
riarum  et  \  enustatis,  urhibus  decoiata  magnis  et 
pulchris — Phoenicia  is  a  charming  and  beau- 
tiful country,  adorned  with  large  and  elegant 
cities.  Kven  now  this  country  is  among  the  most 
fertile  in  Western  Asia.  It  produces  wheat,  rye, 
and  barley,  and,  besides  the  more  ordinary  fruits, 
also  apricots,  peaches,  pomegranates,  almonds, 
citrons,  oranges,  figs,  dates,  sugar-cane,  and  grapes, 
which  furnish  an  excellent  wine.  In  addition  to 
these  products,  it  yields  c  -tton,  silk,  and  tobacco. 
The  country  is  also  adorned  by  the  variegated 
flowers  of  oleander  an  I  cactus.  The  higher  re- 
gions are  distinguished  from  the  bare  mountains 
of  Palestine  by  being  covered  with  oaks,  pines, 
cy  press-trees,  acacias,  and  tamatisks;  and  above 
all  bj  majestic  cedars,  of  which  there  are  still  a 
few  very  old  trees,  whose  stems  measure  from 
thirty  to  forty  ieet  in  circumference.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Sur  still  carry  on  a  profitable  traffic 
with  the  produce  of  Mount  Lebanon,  namely, 
wood  and  charcoal.  Phoenicia  produces  also 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats;  ami  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees  supply  excellent  honey.  In  the 
forests  there  are  bears,  wolves,  panthers,  and 
jackals.  The  sea  furnishes  great,  quantities  of 
fish,  so  that  Sidon,  the  most  ancient  among  the 
Phoenician  towns,  derived  its  name  from  lishing. 
Concerning  the  natural  geography  of  Phoenicia, 
compare  especially  the  works  of  Forbiger,  Raumer, 
and  Robinson  ;  also  Winer,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

The  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia  might  at  the  first 
view  appear  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  the 
same  source  (pre-Ahrahamite)  as  the  Hebrews; 
for  they  spoke  the  same  language.  The  Phce- 
nieian  proper  names  of  persons  and  places  occur- 
ring  in  the    Old   Testament   may    be  explained 

from  the  Hebrew.  For  instance,  p"l¥  ^?D,  Mel- 
chizedek,  king  of  righteousness  (Gen.  xiv.  18); 

"I/O  "ON.  Pi\)\n\e\ec\\,  father  of  the  king  (Gen. 
xx.  2) ;  *1V,  rock,  the  Hebrew  name  for  Tyre. 
The  Phoenician  inscriptions  on  monuments  and 
coins  exhibit  also  the  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew 
dialect  in  contradistinction  to  the  Aramaean  and 
Arabic.  There  are  slight  dev  rat  ions  from  the  an- 
cient classical.  Hebrew,  which  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained from  the  circumstance  that  the  most 
ancient  Phoenician  inscriptions  now  extant  are 
ttot  older  than  the  fourth  century  before  Christ, 
flie   most   ancient   Phoenician    inscriptions    are 
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those  on  the  Cilician  coins.  (Compare  Gesenh.t, 
GescJiichteder  Hcbyiiischen  Sprache  und  Sc/irtft, 
Leipz.  1815,  p.  10.  sq.  ;  anil  Gesenii  Monu- 
meitta  PJianicia,  p.  3. 55.  sq. ) 

In  the  Old  Testament  (he  Phoenicians  and 
Canaanites  are,  howevei.  described  as  descending, 
not  from  Shem.  but  from  Ham.  Heiodotus,  also, 
on  the  authority  of  some  Persian  historians,  states 
that  the  Phoenicians  came  as  colonists  to  iheSyriuu 
coasts. from  the  Erythraean  Sea.  He  even  appeals 
to  the  statement  of  the  Phoenicians  themselves 
(vii.  89).  from  which  it  appears  that  they  resided 
oiiginally  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  Seaj 
which  sea,  in  its  larger  signification,  extended  from 
the  eastern  shores  of  Kgypt  to  the  western  shoies  of 
India.  Stiabo  relates  in  his  sixteenth  book  (p.  766* ), 
that  in  the  Persian  Gulf  were  two  islands;  one 
of  which  was  called  Tyios  or  Tyios,  and  the  other 
Aradus,  on  which  were  found  temples  similar  to 
those  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  inhabitants,  'who 
stated  that  the- Phoenicians  went  out  from  them 
as  colonists.  An  island,  south  of  the  Bahrein1 
Islands,  still  bears  the  name  of  Arad.  (Compare 
Niebuhr's  Beschreibu»g  von  Aiabien.)  Jus 
tinus  also  (xvi.  3)  furnishes  a  similar  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Phoenicians.  These, are*  the 
authorities  by  which  most  antiquarians  have  been 
induced  to  consider  the  Phoe  icians  as  colon  i-ts 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Hamaker,  however,  in 
his  Miscellanea  Phoenicia  (Lugdnni  Batavorum, 
1828,  p.  1 72,  sq.),  asserts  I  fiat  the  Phoenicians 
came  from  the  Arabian  Gulf ;  and  Hen gsten berg 
{De  Rebus  Tyrionon,  Berolini,  lc32.  p.  93) 
maintains  that  the  Phoenicians  came  into  their 
country  immediately  alter  the  "dispersion  of  man- 
kind. However,  they  are  not  mentioned  in 
Genesis  among  the  inhabitant's  of  Palestine. 

The  first  Phoenician  colony  was  Sidon,  which  is 
therefore  called  in  Genesis  (x.  15)  the  fiist-born 
of  Canaan.  But.  shun  other  colonies  arose,  likf 
Ark  a  (Gen.  x.  17),  Aradus,  and  Smyrna  (Gen. 
x.  18),  &c,  whose  power  extended  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  who  (hove  out  befoie  them  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  Palestine.  Hence  it  arose  that  the 
appellation,  'the  land  of  Canaan,'  was  transferred 
to  the  whole  of  Palestine,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  a  country  of  a  low  level,  but  is  full  o/ 
high  elevations.  However,  the  Canaanites,  in  j 
stricter  sense,  were  the  people  who  resided  in  try. 
lower  regions  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  bank* 
of  the  Jordan. 

When  the  Israelites  conquered  the  country,  the 
Canaanites  on  the  Phoenician   coast,  who  resided 
in  powerful  maritime  towns,  preserved  their  inde 
pendence,  and  were  called  Canaanites   in   parti 
cular.     Thus  we  read,   in   Isa.   xxiii.    11,   |V^D 
Canaan,  in  the  signification   of  Phoenicia.     Thf 
same  word   has  also  ibis  meaning  in  the  inscrip 
tions  on  the  Phoenician  coins.     In  the  Septuagint 
the  Hebrew  ^}J3D  is  frequently  translated  <poiVi£. 
In  Job  xl.  30,  A.  V.  xli.  «,  the  word  *3JE3   mean 
a  merchant,    because   the    Phoenicians    were   the 
most  important  of  all  mercantile  nations. 

The  Carthaginians,  as  Phoenician  colonists, 
maintained,  even  in  the  days  of  St.  Augustine 
that  they  were  Canaanites.  In  Greek  writers  also 
occurs  the  name  xv&  '°>'  Phoenicia  (camp.  Gesenii 
Thesaurus  Linguce  Ilcbraicae,  Lipsue,  1839,  torn 
ii.  p.  096,  and  Gesenii  Monumenta  Phcenicim^ 
p.  270,  sq.).  The  dialect  of  the  Israelites  perhapj 
resembled  more   the   Arainaeuu,  and   that  of  itof 
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Pbow.iciivns  more  the  Arabic  ;  but  this  difference 
was  nearly  elVaeed  when  both  nations  resided  in 
the  same  country,  and  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  oudi  other.  Concerning  the  original  country 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  their  immigration  into  Ca- 
naan, compare  especially  Herthe.iu.  Zur  Ccachickte 
der  hracliten,  pp.  152- 1 86,  Gottingett,  1810; 
ami  Lengerke's  Kanaa?i,  Volks  tmd  Heliyions- 
fjeschichte  Israels,  vol.  i.  p.  182,  sq.,  Konigsberg, 

Daring  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
by  the  Israelites,  the  Phoenicians  possessed  the 
following  towns,  which  we  will  enumerate  suc- 
cessively, in  the  direction  from  south  to  north  : — 
Dora  ("ill.  Josh.  xi.  2  :  xvii.  11,  sq.)  ;  Ptolemais 
03JJ,  -'u<Kr-  »■  33)  5  Kcdippa  (TT3K,  Josh,  xix. 
29)  ;  Tyre  (11V,  Josh.  xix.  29;  ;  Saiepta  'Q^% 

1  Kings  xvii.  9,  sq.  ;  Luke  iv.  26)  ;  Sidon  (pT¥, 
Gen.  x.  15);   Berytus  (nni"D,  Ezek.  xlvii.  18; 

2  Sam.  viii.  8);  Byblus  (?I}5,  Josh.  xiii.  5); 
Tripoiis,  Simvra  (n*D¥n,  (ten.  x.  18);  Arka 
(>P^Vn<  Gen.' x.  17);  Simna  (^Dil,  Gen.  x. 
16);  Aradus  (HIIXH,  Gen.  x.  18).  Compare 
the  respective  articles  on  these  towns.  Sidon  is 
the  only  Phoenician  town  mentioned  in  Homer 
(see  Iliad,  vi.  239;  xxiii.  743;  Odyss.  xv.  415  ; 
xvii.  421). 

The  Phoenicians  in  general  are  sometimes  called 
Sidonians  (comp.  Gesenii  Monumenta  Phoenicia, 
ii.  267,  sq. ;  Thesattrus  Lingua  Hebraicce,  under 
the  word  jVW).  Justinus  (xviii.  3)  alludes  to 
the  etymology  of  this  name:  '  Condita  urbe  quam 
a  piscium  ubertate  Sidona  appellaverunt ;  nam 
p'scem  Phoenices  Sido?i  vocabant,' — a  city  being 
built  ichich  they  called  Sidon,  from  the  abundance 
of  fishes  ;  for  the  Phoenicians  call  a  fish  sidon. 
Tins  statement  is  not  quite  correct.  But  the  root 
*n^f,  which  in  Hebrew  means  only  to  catch  beasts 
and  birds,  can  also  be  employed  in  Arabic  when 
the  catching  of  fishes  is  spoken  or.  This  root 
occurs  also  in  the  Aramaic,  in  the  signification  of 
both  hunting  and  fishing  (compare  the  article 
Zioon). 

Heeren,  in  his  work,  On  the  Commerce  and 
Politics  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  9-,  Gbt- 
tingen,  1824,  justly  observes  that  the  numerous 
towns  which  were  crowded  together  in  the  narrow 
space  of  Phoenicia  covered  almost  the  entire  coast, 
and,  together  with  their  harbours  and  fleets,  must 
have  presented  an  aspect  which  has  scarcely  ever 
been  equalled,  and  which  was  calculated  to  im- 
press every  stranger  on  his  arrival  with  the  ideas 
of  wealth,  power,  and  enterprise.  # 

We  have  no  continuous  history  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. The  sources  of  such  a  history,  as  well  as 
the  works  proceeding  from  them,  have  been  lost. 
Josephus  states  that  there  were  kept  in  various 
Phoenician  towns,  collections  of  public  docu- 
ments and  annals.  Menander  of  Ephesus  derived 
his  information  from  such  annals  when  he  wrote, 
in  Greek,  a  history  of  Tyre  (compare  Josephus, 
Contra  Ap.  1.  17, 18).  Dias,  also,  a  native  Phoe- 
nician, wrote,  in  Greek,  a  history  of  Tyre.  Of 
these  two  works,  only  a  few  fragments  have  been 
preserved  (comj>are  Joseph.  Antiq.,  viii.  5.  3  ;  xiii. 
1,  sq. ;  ix.  11.  2  ;  Cont.  Ap.  i.  77,  sq. ;  Theophil. 
Ad  Autol.  iii.  22;  Sync.  Chron.  p.  182).  Philo 
of  Byblus  translated  and  re-modelled,  during 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a  history  of  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt,  said   to  be  composed  by  Sanchoniathon, 
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B.C.  1250.  From  this  woiit  Porphymis.  iu  fkc- 
fourth  century  after  Christ,  borrowed  some  co«- 
mogonical  arguments,  which  have  been  preserved 
ifi  Kusebii  Prcjuiratio  Krangelica.  (i.  10).  The 
nature  of  these  fragments  is  such,  that  they  cannot 
throw  much  light  upon  Phoenician  history.  Theo- 
dotus,  Hesycrates,  and  Moschoe.  are  mentioned 
as  authors  on  Phoenicia,  by  Tatianus  {Cont. 
Graecos,  §  37)  :  their  works  are  likewise  lost. 
Gesenius  mentiiHis,  in  his  Monumenta  Phoenicia 
(p.  303,  sq.),  some  later  Phoenician  authors,  who 
do  not  touch  upon  historical  subjects.  Our 
knowledge  of  Phoenician  history  is  consequently 
confined  to  occasional  notices  in  the  Hebrew  and 
classical  authors  of  antiquity.  This  deficiency 
of  historical  information  arises  also  fiom  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  facts  of  Phoenician  history 
were  less  connected  than  the  events  iu  the  history 
of  other  nations.  The  Phoenicians  never  formed 
one  compact  body  politic,  and  consequently  did 
not  always  gradually  advance  iu  their  political 
constitution  and  in  the  extent  of  their  power. 
Every  town  endeavoured  to  advance  its  commerce 
in  its  own  way.  Thus  there  constantly  entered 
into  the  life  of  the  Phoenicians  new  elements, 
which  disturbed  a  gradual  historical  progress 
Phoenicia  was  a  country  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  maritime  towns,  but  did  not  afford  room  for 
great  political  events.  The  history  of  the  Pha> 
nicians  is  that  of  their  external  commerce. 

A  mercantile  nation  cannot  bear  despotic 
government,  because  the  greatest  external  liberty 
is  requisite  in  order  constantly  to  discover  new 
sources  of  gain,  and  to  enlarge  the  roads  of  com- 
merce. The  whole  of  Phoenicia  consisted  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  various  towns.  Each 
Of  these  territories  had  its  own  constitution,  and 
in  most  of  them  a  king  exercised  supreme  power. 
We  hear,  of  kings  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  Aradus,  and 
Byhlus.  It  seems  that  after  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
besieged  Tyre  in  vain,  the  royal  dignity  ceased 
for  some  time,  and  tlia*.  there  existed  a  kind  of  re- 
publican administration,  under  siiffetes  or  judges. 
The  regal  power  was  always  limited  by  the  ma- 
gistracy and  the  priesthood.  The  independent 
Phoenician  states  seem  to  have  formed  a  con- 
federation, at  the  head  of  which  stood  for  some 
time  Sidon,  and  at  a  later  period  Tyre.  Tripolis 
was  built  conjointly  by  the  various  states  in  order 
to  form  the  seat,  of  their  congress.  The  smaller 
states  were  sometimes  so  much  oppressed  by 
Tyre,  that  they  preferred  rather  to  submit  to  ex- 
ternal enemies  (compare  Heeren's  Ideen,  &c,  p. 
*Hi  sq.  ;  Beck's  Anleitung  zur  yenaueren 
Kenntniss  der  Welt-  tmd  Volker-Geschichtef  p. 
252,  sq.,  and  581,  sq.). 

The  position  of  Phoenicia  was  most  favourable 
for  the  exchange  of  the  produce  of  the  East  and 
West  The  Libanus  furnished  excellent  timber 
for  ships.  Corn  was  imported  from  Palestine. 
Persians,  Lydians,  and  Lycians,  frequently  served 
as  mercenaries  in  the  Phoenician  armies  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  10,  11).  Phoenicia  exported  wine  to 
Egypt  (Herod,  iii.  5,  6).  Purple  garments  were 
best  manufactured  in  Tyre  (Amati,  De  Resti- 
tutione  Purpurarum,  3d  edit.,  Casenae,  1784) 
Glass  was  made  in  Sidon  and  Sarepfa,  (compare 
Heeren,  p.  86,  sq. ;  Beck,  p.  593,  sq.).  In  Phoe- 
nicia was  exchanged  the  produce  of  all  known 
countries.  After  David  had  vanquished  tl*e 
Edomites  and  conquered  the  coast*  of  the  Sled 
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Sea,  King  Hiram  of  Tyre  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  Solomon,  by  which  he  ensured  for 
big  people  the  right  of  navigation  to  India.  The 
combined  fleet  of  the  Israelites  and  Phoenicians 
sailed  from  the  seaports  of  Ezion-geber  and  Elath.. 
These  ports  were  situated  on  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Sinus  /Elaniticus,  or  Gulf 
of  Akaba.  Israelitish-Phoenician  mercantile  ex- 
peditions proceeded  to  Ophir,  perhaps  Abhira, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  (compare 
Lassen's  Indtsche  Alterthumskunde,  i..537,  sq., 
Bonn,  IS  14).  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Indian 
coasts  in  general  were  also  called' Ophir.  Three 
years  were,  required  in  order  to  accomplish  a  mer- 
cantile expedition  to  Ophir  and  to  return  with 
cargoes  of  gold,  algum-wood,  ivory,  silver,  mon- 
keys, jieacocks,  and  other  Indian  produce.  Some 
names,  of   these  products  are  Indian  transferred 

into  Hebrew,  as  D'ODT'N  almuggim ;  Sanscrit 
valgu,  or.  according  to  the  Decanic  pronuncia- 
tion, valgum;  D^HiVTE*  shcn-habbim  (ivory); 
Sanscrit  ibha  ;  P)Tp?  koph  (M;)e)  ;  Sanscrit  kapi  ; 
D^Din  tukkigim  (peacock);  Sanscrit  cikhtt  ac- 
cording to  the  Decanic  pronunciation  (compare  I 
Kings  ix.27;  x.  11,22)  [Commerce;   Ophih]. 

It  seems,  however,  that  these  mercantile  expe- 
ditions to  India  were  soon  given  up,  probably  qn> 
account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  navigating  the 
Red  Sea.  King  Jehoshaphat  endeavoured  to 
recommence  these  expeditions,  but  his  fleet  was 
wrecked  at  Ezion-geber  (1  Kings  xxii.  49). 
Abcut  b  c.  616  or  601,  Phoenician  seamen  un- 
dertook, at  the  command  of  Pharaoh-Necho,  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  proceeding  from  the  Red 
Sea  round  Africa,  and  returning  after  two  years 
through  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  Egypt  (Herod, 
iv.  A'l).  The  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  mentions 
the  commerce  by  land  between  India  and  Phoe- 
nicia. The  names  of  mercantile  establishments 
on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  along  the  Persian  Gulf 
have  partly  been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 
In  these  places  the  Phoenicians  exchanged  the 
produce  of  the  west  for  that  of  India,  Arabia,  and 
Ethiopia.  Arabia  especially  furnished  incense, 
gold,  and  precious  stones.  The  Midianites  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  28)  and  the  Kdomites  (Rzek.  xxvii.  16) 
effected  the  transit  by  their  caravans.  The  forti- 
fied Idumaean  town  Petr'a  contained  probably  the 
storehouses  in  which  the  produce  of  southern 
countries  was  collected.  From  Egypt  the  Phoe- 
nicians exported  especially  byssus  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7) 
for  wine.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  the 
tyrant  of  Thebes,  Busiris,  having  soiled  his  hands 
with  the  blood  of  all  foreigners,  was  killed  by  the 
Tyrian  Hercules.  This  indicates  that  Phoenician 
colonists  established  themselves  and  their  civiliza- 
tion successfully  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  all 
strangers  usually  had  been  persecuted. 

At  a  later  period  Memphis  was  the  place  where 
most  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Egypt  were  established. 
Phoenician  inscriptions  found  in  Egypt  prove 
that  even  under  the  Ptolemies  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  still  existed 
(compare  Gesenii  Monumenta  Fhvnicia,  xiii. 
224.  sq.). 

From  Palestine  the  Phoenicians  imported,  be- 
sides wheat,  especially  from  Judaea,  ivory,  oil, 
and  balm  ;  also  wool,  principally  from  the  neigh- 
bouring nomadic  Arabs.  Damascus  furnished 
vwine  (Esek.   xxvii.   5,   6,   17,  18,   21),  and  the 


mountains  of  Syria  wood.  The  tribes  abont 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  furnished  slaves 

and  iron ;  for  instance,  the  Tibaraeans  (TQID 
Tubal),  and  Moschi  ("p^D  Meshech).  Horse- 
men, horses,  and  mules,  came  from  the  Armenians 
(i"ID"0n  Togarmah).     See  Heeren,  pp.  86-130. 

The  treasures  of  the  East,  were  exported  from 
Phoenicia  by  ships  which  sailed  first  to  Cyprus, 
the  mountains  cf  which  are  visible  from  the 
Phoenician  coast.  Citium  was  a  Phoenician  co- 
lony in  Cyprus,  the  name  of  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  whole  of  Cyprus,  and  even  to  some 
neighbouring  islands  and  coasts  called  DTD 
(Gen.  x.  4  ;  Isa.  xxiii.  1, 12).  Hence  also  D*nrt 
the  name  of  a  Canaanitish  or  Phoenician  tribe 
(Gesen.  Mon.  Pharn.,  p.  153).  Cyprus  was  subject 
to  Tyre  up  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
There  are  still  found  Phoenician  inscriptions 
.which  prove  the  connection  of  Cyprus  with  Tyre! 
At.  Rhodes  (D'OTT)  also  are  found  vestiges  of 
Phoenician  influence.  From  Rhodes  the  moun- 
tains of  Crete  are  visible.  This  was  of  great 
importance  for  the  direction  of  navigators,  before 
the  discovery  of  the  compass.  In  Crete,  and  also 
in  the  Cycladic  and  Sporadic  Isles,  are  vestiges  of 
Phoenician  settlements.  On  tire  Isle  of  Tliasos, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  the  Phoenicians 
had  gold  mines  ;  and  even  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  they  had  factories.  However, 
when  the  Greeks  became  more  powerful,  the  Phoe- 
nicians sailed  more  in  other  directions.  They 
occupied  also  Sicily  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
but  were,  after  the  Greek  colonization,  confined 
to  a  few  towns,  Motya,  Soloes,  Panormus  (Thuc. 
vi.  2).  The  Phoenician  mercantile  establishments 
in  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Isles  could  scarcely 
be  called  colonies. 

Carthage  was  a  Phoenician  colony,  which  pro- 
bably soon  became  important  by  commerce  with 
the  interior  Or  Africa,  and  remained  connected 
with  Tyre  by  means  of  a  common  sanctuary. 
After  Phoenicia  had  been  vanquished  by  the 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  the  settle- 
ments in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain  came  into 
the  power  of  Carthage.  The  Phoenicians  had  for 
a  long  period  exported  from  Spain  gold,  silver, 
tin,  iron,  lead  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  13),  fruit,  wine,  oil, 
Wax,  fish,  andwool.  Their  chief  settlement  was 
Tarshish,  ^^HD,  subjection,  from  the  root  £'£H, 
he  vanquished,  subjected.  The  Araiineans.  pro- 
nounced it  CTnn  ;  hence  the  Greek  Tartessos. 
Teis  was  probably  only  the, name  of  a  town  situ- 
ated to  the  west  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  (Calpe 
and  Abyla,  now  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta),  and  even 
more  west  than  Gades,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis 
(Herod,  iv.  62;  Scymnus  Chius,  v.  161,  sq.). 
This  river  was  also  called  Tartessus  (Arist.  Me* 
teor.  i.  13;  Paus.  vi.  19,  3;  Strabo,  iii.  p.  148). 
At  a  later  period  the  town  of  Tartessus  obtained 
likewise  the  Phoenician  name  Carteja,  from  7TP, 
town  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  151). 

There  are  other  names  of  towns  in  Suain  which 
have  a  Phoenician  derivation  ;  (Jades,  Tli,  septmn. 
fence  (comp.  JGesen.  Man,  I' keen.  p.  304,  sq.  349); 

Malaga,  n7D,  on  account  of  much  salt-fish  thence 
exported  ;  or,  according  to  Gesenius  (Mon.  Phcen. 

p.  312,sq.,  and  353%  from  nr^DTDtfSD,  officina 
fabrorum.  iron-works,  or  manufactory  of  other 
metals,  on  account  of  the  mines  to  lie  found  there  : 
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Belon,  n?y3,  civt'tas,  city  (Gcsen.  Mon.  Phcen. 
p.  31  !,  st}.,  and  "US). 

The  voyage  to  Tarshish  was  the  most,  import- 
ant of  those  undertaken  l>y  the  Phoenicians. 
Hence  it  was  that  their  largest  vessels  were  all 
called  ships  of  Tarshisk,  although  they  sailed, 
in  other  directions  (I  Kings  x.  22). 

It  appears,  also,  that,  the  Phoenicians  exported 
tin  from  the  British  Isles,  and  amber  from 
the  coasts  of  Prussia.  Their  voyages  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Africa  seem  to  have  heen  merely 
voyages  of  discovery,  without  permanent  results. 
The  Spanish  colonies  were,  probably,  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  Phoenician  wealth,  and  were 
founded  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  migration 
of  the  Phoenician,  Cadmus,  into  Boeotia,  like- 
wise belongs  to  the  earlier  period  of  Phoenician 
colonization.  Homer  seems  to  know  little  of  the 
Sidonian  commerce  ;  which  fact  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  Phoenicians  avoided  all  col- 
lision and  competition  with  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Greeks,  and  preferred  to  direct  their  voyages 
into  countries  where  such  competition  seemed  to 
be  improbable. 

Phoenicia  flourished  most  in  the  period  from 
David  to  Cyrus,  B.C.  1050-550.  In  this  period 
were  founded  the  African  colonies,  Carthage, 
Utica,  and  Leplis.  These  colonies  kept  up  a 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  but 
were  not  politically  dependent.  This  preserved 
Phoenicia  from  the  usual  stagnation  of  Oriental 
states.  The  civilization  of  the  Phoenicians  had  a 
great  influence  upon  other  nations.  Their  voyages 
are  described  in  Greek  mythology  as  the  expedi- 
tions of  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  The  course  of  the 
Tyrian  Hercules  was  not  marked  like  that  of 
other  conquerors — viz.  Medes  and  Assyrians — by 
ruined  cities,  and  devastated  countries,  but  by 
flourishing  colonies,  by  agriculture,  and  the  arts 
of  peace  (comp.  Heeren.  pp.  24-bO,  and  Movers, 
Die  Phcenicier,  i.  pp.  12-55.) 

According  to  the  Phoenician  religion,  the  special 
object  of  worship  was  the  vital  powei  in  nature, 
which  is  either  producing  or  destroying.  The  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature,  again,  is  either  procreative, 
masculine,  or  receptive,  feminine.  These  funda- 
mental ideas  are  represented  by  the  Phoenician 
gods,  who  appear  under  a  great  variety  of  names, 
because  these  leading  ideas  may  be  represented 
in,  rjjany  different  ways.  Compare  Movers.  Un- 
tersuchungen  iiber  die  Religion  und  die  Gott- 
heiten  der  Phcenicier,  Bonn,  1811  ;  Stahr,  Die 
Religions  systeme  der  Heidnischen  Volker  des 
Orients,  Berlin,  1836,  pp.  376-448;  Selden, 
De  Diis  Syris. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  details  concerning 
the  Phoenician  gods,  as  the  principal  of  them  have 
been  noticed  under  their  names  [Baal,  Ashto- 
reth].  It  suffices  to  state  generally,  that  the 
procreative   principle  was  worshipped    as   Baal, 

7JJ3,  lord,  and  as  the  sun.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
are,  however,  not  only  procreative,  but  destruc- 
tive; and  this  destructive  power  is  especially  re- 
presented in  the  Ammonitish  fiie-god  Moloch. 
Thus  Baal  represented  both  the  generative  and 
destructive  principles  of  nature;  in  which  latter 
capacity  the  Hebrews  worshipped  him  by  human 
*acri(ice  (*  Kings  xviii.  28  ;  Jer.  xix.  5).  He  was 
the  UUelary  god  of  Tyre,  and  hence  had  the  name 

if  Melkar,  fllpvO,  equivalent  to  Mclech-keretb 
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JTp  "P?D,  'king  of  the  city,*  whom  the  Greeks 
called  the  Tyrian  Hercules. 

Of  Baal t is,  or  Astarte,  which  are  usually  iden- 
tified, although  they  seem  to  have  been  originally 
different,  we  shall  here  add  nothing  to  what  has 
been  already  stated  under  Asiu'okkth. 

Besides  these  principal  deities,  the  Phoenicians 
worshipped  seven  kabirim,  D'H'OD,  mujhhj  ones, 
whose  numbers  corresponded  with  the  sev<n 
planets  These  kabirim  were  considered  as  pro- 
tectors of  men  in  using  the  powers  of  nature, 
especially  navigation.  With  these  sevjpfi  kabirim 
was  associated  Esmun  (JD£>N  =•  *3>CK>n,  the 
eighth),  representing  the  sky  full  of  fixed  stars, 
surrounding  the  seven  planets,  the  refreshing  air 
and  the  warmth  of  life  Esmun  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  'AaKK-qirios.  Many  Phoenician  namet> 
aie  compounded  with  Esmun.  Hence  we  infer 
that  he  was  frequently  worshipped  (comp.  Geseu. 
Mon.  Phcen.  p.  136,  sq.). — G.  B. 

PHRAT.     [Euphrates.] 

PHRYGIA  (tepwyia),  an  inland  province  of 
Asia  Minor, '  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bithynia 
and  Galatia,  on  the  east  by  Cappadocia  anil  Ly- 
caonia,  on  the  south  by  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and 
Isauria,  and  on  the  west  by  Carta,  Lydia,  and 
Mysia.  In  early  times  Phrygia  seems  tc  have 
comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  subsequently  divided 
into  Phrygia  Major  on  the.  south,  and  Phrygia 
Minor  or  Epictetus  (acquired)  on  the  north  west. 
The  Romans  divided  the  province  into  three  dis- 
tricts :  Phrygia  Salutaris  on  the  east,  Phrygia 
Pacatiana  on  the  west,  and  Phrygia  Kataktkau- 
mene  (the  burnt)  in  the  middle.  The  country, 
as  defined  by  the  specified  limits,  is  for  the  most 
part  level,  and  very  abundant  in  corn,  fruit,  and 
wine.  It  had  a  peculiar  and  celebrated  breed  of 
cattle,  and  the  fine  raven  black  wool  of  the  sheep 
around  Laodicea  on  the  Lycus  was  in  high  re- 
pute. The  Maeander  and  the  Hermus  were  its 
chief  rivers.  The  Phrygians  were  a  very  ancient 
people,  and  are  supposed  to  have  formed,  along 
with  the  Pelasgi,  the  aborigines  of  Asia  Minor. 
Jews  from  Phrygia  were  present  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10),  and  the  pro- 
vince was  afterwards  twice  traversed  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  missionary  journeys  (Acts  xvi.  6  ;  xviii. 
23).  The  cities  of  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and 
Colossae,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  be- 
longed to  Phrygia,  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia  was 
also  within  its  limits  (see  the  names).  Rosen- 
miiller,  Bibl.  Geog.  iii.  43-45;  Winer,  Realwor- 
terbuch  ;  Leake,  Geog.  of  Asia  Minor. 

PHUL.    [Pul.]    \ 

PHUT  (DID  ;  Sept.  «pov5),  a  son  of  Ham  (Gen. 
x.  6),  progenitor  of  an  African  people  of  the  same 
name,  sometimes  rendered  '  Libya'  (Jer.  xlvi.  [I ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  10  ;  xxx.  5  ;  xxxviii.  5  ;  Nah.  ii.'.  S)j 
[Nations,  Dispersion  ok]. 

PHYLACTERY     (<pv\aKT^fna,     called     in 

Rabbinical  Hebrew  jvDn  tephelin),  strips  of 
parchment  inscribed  with  particular  passages  of 
Scripture  (Deut.  vi.  4-9;  xi.  13-21;  Exod.  xiii. 
1-10,  11-16).  They  were  folded  up  and  en- 
closed in  a  small  leather  box,  and  worn  upon  the 
forehead  nearly  between  the  eyes,  or  upon  the  left 
arm  near  to  the  heart,  heing  attached  by  strap* 
of  leather  (Joseph.  A ntiq.  iv.  8,  13;  Hieron.  in 
Ezek.  xxiv.  17).     They  were  considered  as  thin 
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reminding  the  wearers  to  fulfil  the  law  with  the 
bead    and   heart  (comp.   Rosenmuller   in   Exod. 


455. 


xiii.  9);  and  they  were  also  regarded  as  amulets, 
protecting  the  wearer  from  the  powers  of  evil, 
especially  demons  (Targ.  in  Cant,  viii  3).  On 
this  notion  was  founded  the  Greek  name  of  <pv- 
\a,K-rr)piov,  which  means  a  'safeguard.'  These  ap- 
pendages were  used  during  the  stated  prayers,  and 
only  by  men.  The  whole  observance  is  founded 
on  -the  authority  of  the  texts  which  are  written 
on  the  strips  of  parchment,  as  Exod.  xiii.  16  : 
'  It  shall  be  for  a  token  upon  thine  hand,  and 
for  frontlets  (niDOID,  bands,  fillets)  between 
thine  eyes;'  which,  although  in  all  probability 
only  figurative  expressions,  have  been  literally 
understood,  and  acted  upon  by  the  Jews  sinco 
the  Exile.  In  existing  usage  the  skin  employed 
iu  making  the  phylacteries  is  prepared  with  much 
care,  and  the  writing  traced  with  minute  accu- 
racy and  neatness.  The  Hebrew  ritualists  give 
very  exact  and  numerous  directions  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  are  required  to  be  closely  observed. 
The  case  itself  is  composed  of  several  layers  of 
parchment  or  of  black  calf-skin.  The  -phylac- 
teries for  the  head  have  four  cavities,  iu  each 
of  "which  is  put  one  of  the  four  texts  to  which 
we  have  referred  ;  but  the  phylacteries  for  the  arm 
have  only  one  cavity,  containing  the  same  texts 
all  written  on  one  slip  of  Twirehment.  Lightfoot 
thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  our  Saviour  himself 
wore  the  Jewish  tephelin  or  phylacteries,  as  well 
as  the  zizlth  or  fringes,  according  to  the  custom 
of  his  nation;  and  that  in  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  our 
Lord  condemns  not  the  wearing  of  them,  but  the 
pride  and  hyjiocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  in  making 
them  broad  and  visible,  to  obtain  respect  and  re- 
putation for  wisdom  and  piety  (Hor.  Heb.  ad 
Matt,  xxiii.  5).  Maimouides,  Yad  Hacash.  pp. 
2,  3 ;  Carpzov,  Apparat.  p.  190,  sq. ;  Beck, 
Dissert,  de  usu  Phylacterior.  ;  Ugoliuo,  De  Phy- 
laeter.  llebraor.,  in  Thesaurus,  torn,  xxi.;  Bux- 
torf.  Sy?iag.  p.  179,  sq.;  Townley,  Reasons  for 
the  Laws  of  Moses,  p.  350). 

PHYSIC;  PHYSICIANS.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  Israelites  brought  some 
knowledge  of  medicine  with  them  from  Egypt, 
whose  physicians  were  celebrated  in  all  antiquily. 
To  the  state  of  medical  knowledge  in  that  country 
there  are  indeed  some  allusions  in  Scripture,  as 
contained  in  the  notice  of  the  corps  of  physicians 
in  the  service  of  Joseph  (Gen.  1.  2)  ;  of  the  use 
of  artificial  help  and  practised  midwives  in  child 
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birth  (Exod.  i.  16);  and  of  thr  copious  materia 
medica.  the  '  many  medicines,'  which  their  me- 
dical practice  had  brought  into  use  (Jer.  lxvi.  11). 
On  the  strength  i  f  these  notices,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  equally  detailed  information  respecting 
the  state  of  medicine  among  the  Hebrews,  it 
has  become  usual  to  bring  under  the  present 
head  all  that  Wilkinson  and  others  tell  us  re- 
specting the  medical  service  of  the  Egyptians* 
but.  in  truth,  all  this  has  little  connection  with 
the  Hebrews,  and  tends  nothing  to  the  illustra- 
tion ol  Scripture,  except  in  the  particular  in- 
stances to  which  we  have  referred  :  for  nothing 
can  be  more  manifest  than  that  the  state  of  me- 
dicine was-  very  different  among  the  Egyptians 
from  what  it  was  among  the  Hebrews.  It  is, 
therefore,  better  to  bring  together  the  few  facts 
which  are  really  available,  than  to  occupy  our 
space  with  irrelevant  matter.  This  will  embrace 
so  much  of  the  Egyptian  matter  as  is  properly 
applicable  to  the  subject. 

In  Gen.  1.  2,  it  is  said  that  Joseph  'commanded 
his  servants,  the  physicians,  to  embalm  his 
father;  and  the  physicians  embalmed  Irsael. 
By  this  we  are  not  to  understand  that,  all  the 
physicians  of  Joseph  took  part  in  the  operation. 
The  command  must  be  considered  as  addressed 
to  those  among  them-  to  whom  this  bush-ess  be- 
longed. It  seems  rather  remarkable  to  find  in 
the  household  of  Joseph  a  considerable  number  of 
physicians.  Warburton  (Divine  Legation,  b. 
iv.  3-83)  compares  with  this  account  what 
Herodotus  (ii.  84)  says  of,  the  Egyptian  phy- 
sician :  •  The  medicine  practice  is  divided  among 
them  as  follows:  each  physician  is  for  one  kind 
of  sickness,  and  no  more;  and  all  places  are 
crowded  with  physicians :  for  there  are  physi- 
cians for  the  eyes,  physicians  for  the  head,  phy- 
sicians for  the  teeth,  physicians  for  the  stomach, 
and  forinternal  diseases.'  Theiefore,  remarks  War- 
burton,  it.  ought  not  to  appear  strange  that  Joseph 
had  a  considerable  number  of  family  physicians 
4  Every  great  family,  as  well  as  every  city,  must 
needs,  as  Herodotus  expresses  it,  swarm  with  the 
faculty.  A  multitude  of  these  domestics  would 
now  appear  an  extravagant  piece  of  state  even  in 
a  first  minister,  but  we  see  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise, when  each  distemper  had  its  proper  phy- 
sician." The  renown  of  the  Egyptian  physicians, 
in  ancient  times,  may  be  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  Cyrus  had  a  physician  sent  him 
from  Egypt,  and  Darius  always  had  Egyptian 
physicians  at  his  court.  (Herod ot.  iii.  1.  129). 
On  this  subject  see  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  57  ;  xxvi. 
3;  xxix.  30;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians,  iii. 
39U  394 ;  Hengstenberg,  D.  Bucher  Moses  u. 
Aegypten.  pp.  70,  71 ;  Sprengel,  Gescht.  d.  Atte> 
Well.,  i.  62 

In  the  early  stage  of  medical  practice  atten- 
tion was  confined  among  all  nations  to  surgical 
aid  and  external  applications:  evendown  to  a 
comparatively  late  period  outward  maladies 
appear  to  have  been  the  chief  subjects  of  medical 
treatment  among  the  Hebrews  (Isa.  i.  6;  Ezek. 
xxx.  21  ;  2  FCings  viii.  29;  ix.'15);  and  although 
they  were  not  altogether  without  remedies  for  in- 
ternal or  even  mental  disorders  (2  Chron.  xvi. 
12;  1  Sam.  xvi.  16),  they  seem  to  have  made 
but  little  progress  in  this  branch  of  the  healing 
art.  The  employment  of  the  physician  was, 
however,  very  general  both  before  ami   after  tba 
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fiile  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12;  Jer.  viii.  22;  Sirach 
txxviii.  J  ;  Mark  v.  26  ;  comp.  Luke  iv.  23;  v. 
«1  •  viii.  43). 

The  medicine*  most  in  use  were  salves,  par- 
th  ularly  halms  xJer.  viii.  21;  xlvi.  11;  coin. 
Pros}*>  Alpinus,  Med,.  MEgypt.,  p.  118),  plasf- 
teis  or  poultices  {2  Kings  xx.  7;  com]).  Plin. 
xxiii.  63),  oil-hatlis  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  i. 
33.  5;  ii.  21.  6;  T.  Bab.  tit.  Berachoth,  i.  2), 
mineral  b<iths  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  0,5;  Vita, 
16;  De  Bell.  Jtcd.  i.  33.  5;  ii,  21.  6;  comp. 
John  v.  2.  sq.),  river  bathing  (2  Kings  v.  10). 
Of  remedies  tor  internal  complaints,  some  notion 
may  lie  formed  from  the  Talmudica!  intimations 
of  things  lawful  and  unlawful  to  be  done  on  the 
■  Sabbath  day.  They  were  mostly  very  simple, 
F  6uch  as  our  old  herbalists  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  recommend.  For  instance  : — '  It  is  un- 
lawful to  eat  Greek  hyssop  on  the  Sabhath, 
/  because  it  is  not  food  tit  for  healthy  people; 
but  man  may  eat  wild  rosemary,  and  drink, 
nyn  D13X  (**  bloom  of  the  herbs  ;"  some  plant 
regarded  as  an  antidote  against  pernicious  li- 
quids); a  man  may  eat  of  any  kind  of  food  as 
medicine,  and  drink  any  kind  of  herbage,  except 

water  of  0  V|T1  dekalim  (i.  e.  "  water  of  trees," 
that  is,  from  a  spring  between  two  trees,  the  first 
draught  of  which  was  believed  to  promote  diges- 
tion, the  second  to  be  laxative,  and  the  third  an 
emetic);  and  of  DHpy  D13  cos  ikkarim  (a 
mucilage  or  ointment  of  pulverized  herbs  and 
gum  in  wine),  as  these  are  only  remedies  for  the 
jaundice;  but  a  man  may  drink  the  water  of 
dekalim  for  thirst,  and  may  anoint  himself  with 
the  oil  of  ikkarim,  but  not  as  a  remedy.  He 
who  lias  the  toothaclie  must  not  rinse  his  teeth 
with  vinegar,  but  he  may  wash  .them  as  usual 
(t.  e.  dip  something  in  vinegar,  and  rub  them), 
and  if  he  gets  cured,  he  does  get  cured.  He  who 
has  pains  in  his  loins  must  not  rub  them  with 
wine  or  vinegar;  he  may,  however,  anoint  them 
with  any  kind  of  oil,  except  rose-oil.  Princes 
may  anoint  (dress)  their  wounds  with  rose-oil,  as 
they  are  in  the  habit,  of  anointing  themselves  on 
other  days1  i  T.  Bab.  tit.  Sabbath,  fol.  1 10';  comp. 
Lightfoot,  Hot:  Hebr.  in  Matt.  v.  26). 

Amulets  were  also  much  in  use  among  the 
Jews;  the  character  of  which  may  lie  shown  from 
the  same  source  : — 4  It  is  permitted  [even  on  the 
Sabbath]  to  go  out  with  the  egg  of  a  grasshopper, 
or  the  tooth  of  a  fox,  or  the  nail  .of  one  who  has 
been  lianged,  as  medical  remedies '  (T.  Bab.  tit. 
Sabbath,  tor.  4.  2).  Strict  jjersons,  however,  dis- 
countenanced such  practices  as  belonging  to  '  the 
ways  of  the  Amorites.'  Enchantments  were  also 
employed  by  those  who  professed  the  healing  art, 
es}>ecially  in  diseases  of  the  mind;  and  they  were 
much  in  the  habit  of  laying  their  hands  upon  the 
patient  (2  Kings  v.  1 1 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  5). 

The  part  taken  by  the  priest  in  the  judgment 
on  leprosy,  &c,  has  led  to  an  impression,  that  the 
medical  art  was  .in  the  hands  of  the  Levitical 
body.  This  may  in  some  legree  be  true ;  not 
because  they  were  Lev  ires,  but  because  they,  more 
than  any  other  Hebrews,  had  leisure,  and  some- 
times inclination  for  learned  pursuits.  The  acts 
'jrescr'dx'd  for  the  priest  by  the  law  do  not,  how- 
ever, of  themselves,  prove  anything  on  this  point, 
k*  the  inspection  of  leprosy  belonged  rather  to 
•anitary   police   thin  to  medicine — although   it 
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was  certainly  necessary  that  the  inspecting  priest 
should  he  able  to  discriminate,  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  law,  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  plac<d  under  his  control  (Lev.  xii.  13; 
xiv.  15).  The  priests  themselves  were  apt  tc 
take  colds,  &c,  from  being  obliged  to  minister 
at  all  times  of  the  year  with  naked  feet;  whence 
there  was  in  latter  times  a  medical  inspector 
attached  to  the  temple  to  attend  to  their  com- 
plaints (Kail,  De  Morbis  Sacerdot.  V.  T. ;  Light- 
foot,  p.  781). 

Of  anatomical  knowledge  some  faint  traces 
may  be  discerned  in  such  passages  as  Job  ix.  ?j  sq. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  were  in  tie 
habit  of  opening  dead  bodies  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  death.  We  know  that  the  E^yptianj 
were  so,  and  their  practice  of  embalmment  must 
have  given  them  much  anatomical  knowledge 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  392).  But  to  the 
acquisition  of  such  knowledge  there  were  great 
obstacles  among  a  people  to  whom  simple  con- 
tact with  a  corpse  conveyed  pollution.  Besides 
the  authorities  cited,  see  F.  Bbrner,  Dissert,  de 
Statu  Medicines  ap.  Vett.  Ebr.,  1755  ;  Sptengel, 
De  Medicina  Ebrceor.,  17^9;  Mead,  Medaa 
Sacra,  175;");  Schmidt,  Bibl.  Medic;  i\*orl»eig, 
De  Medicina  Arabian,  in  Opusc.  Acad,  iii,  404, 
sq. ;  see  also  Diseases  ok  the  Jews,  and  "the 
names  of  diseases  in  the  present  work. 

PI-BESETH  (r.p^  ^S  ;  Sept.  Bov$a<rros^  a 
ci'y  of  l''gypt,  named  with  several  others  in  Ezek. 
xxx.  17.  According  to  the  Septuagint,  which  is 
followed  by  the  Vulgate,  it  is  the  same  with  Bu- 
bastus,  which  was  the  principal  town  of  the  Nomos 
Bubastites  (Pirn.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  9;  Ptol.  iv.  5). 
Bubastus  itself  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Pi -bast. 
Pi  being  the  Egyptian  article;  and  Pi-beseth 
seems  also  to  be  manifestly  no  other  than  a  coirupt 
reading  of  the  same  Egyptian  name  (Wilkinson's 
Modem  Egypt.  i.  427).  That  name  was  derived  . 
from  the  goddess  Bubastis  (Copt.  Pascftt),  whom 
the  Greeks  identified  with  their  Artemis.  A  great 
festive  pilgrimage  was  yearly  made  to  her  temple 
in  this  place  by  great  numl>ers  of  people  (Herod. 
ii.  5-9).  Bubastus  isdescril>ed  with  unusual  mi- 
nuteness by  Herodotus  (ii.  137,  138);  and  Wil- 
kinson assures  us  that  the  outlines  of  his  account 
may  still  be  verified.  The  city  was  taken  by 
the  Persians,  who  destroyed  the  walis  (Diod.  Sic. 
xvi.  51);  but  it  was  still  a  place  of  some  con- 
sideration under  the  Romans,  It  was  sear  Bu- 
bastus that  the  canal  leading  to  Arsinoe  (Sue?) 
opened  to  the  Nile  (Herod,  ii.  138)  ;  and  although 
the  mouth  was  afterwards  often  changed  and  taken 
more  southward,  it  has  now  returned  to  its  first 
.ocality,  as  the  present  canal  of  Tel-el  Wadee 
commences  in  the  vicinity  of  Tel  liasta.  This  Tel 
Basta,  which  undoubtedly  represents  Bubastus, 
is  in  N.  lat.  30°  36' ;  E.  long.  3F  33.  The,ite 
is  occupied  by  mounds  of  great  extent,  whicn 
consist  of  the  crude  brick  houses  oi'  the  town,  with 
the  usual  heaps  of  broken  |>ottery.  The  temple, 
of  which  Herodotus  states  that,  although  others  in 
Egypt  were  larger  and  more  magnificent,  hone 
were  more  beautiful,  is  entirely  destroyed  ;  tint 
the  remaining  stones,  l>eing  of  the  finest  red  gra- 
nite, confirm  the  historians  testimonv  (  Wilkinson, 
Modem  Egypt  i.  300,  427-429;  Bitter,  Erd- 
kunde,  i.  825).       " 
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PI-HAHIROTH  (TVVnn  *3),  a  place  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  Gull"  of  Suez,  east  of  Baal- 
sephon  (Exod.  xiv.  2,  9;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  The 
Hebrew  signification  of  the  words  would  be  equi- 
valent to  'mouth  of  ihe  caverns  ;'  but.  it  is  doubt- 
less an  Egyptian  name,  and  as  such  would  signify 
a  '  place  where  grass  or  sedge  grows.'  Jablousky, 
Opusc.  i.  447;  ii.  159,  comp.  Gesen.  Thesaur. 
s.  v.  [Exodus]. 

PILATE,  PONTIUS,  was  the  sixth  Roman 
Procurator  of  Judaea  (  Matt,  xxvii.  2  ;  Mark  xv.  1  ; 
Luke  iii.  1  ;  John  xviii.-xix.),  under  whom  our 
Lord  taught,  suffeied,  and  died  (Acts  iii.  13  ;  iv. 
27;  xiii.  28  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  13;  Tacit.  Annal.  xv. 
44).  The  testimony  of  Tacitus  on  this  point  is 
no  less  clear  than  it  is  important;  for  it  fixes  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  time  when  the  foundations  of 
our  religion  were  laid.  The  words  of  the  great 
historian  are:  Auctor  uominis  ejus  Christus,  Ti- 
berio  imperitaute,  per  Procuratorem  Poniium  Pi- 
latum  supplicio  aifectus  est. — '  The  author  of  that 
name  (Christian)  or  sect  was  Christ,  who  was  ca- 
pitally punished  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Pon- 
tius Pilate.' 

Pilate  was  the  successor  of  Valerius  Gratus, 
and  governed  Judsea,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  He  held  his  office  for  a  period 
often  years.  The  agreement  on  this  point  between 
the  accounts  in  the  New  Testament  and  those 
supplied  by  Josephus,  is  entire  and  satisfactory. 
It  has  been  exhibited  in  detail  by  the  learned,  ac- 
curate, and  candid  Lardner  (vol."  i.  150-389, 
Lond.  1827). 

Pilate's  conduct  in  his  office  was  in  many  re- 
spects highly  culpable.  Josephus  has  recorded 
two  instances  in  which  Pilate  acted  very  tyran- 
nically (Antiq.  xviii.  3.  1 ;  comp.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
9.  2,  sq.)  in  regard  to  the  Jews.  '  But  now  Pilate, 
the  Procurator  of  Judaea,  removed  the  army  from 
Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  to  take  their  winter  quarters 
there,  in  order  to  abolish  the  Jewish  laws.  So  he 
introduced  Caesar  s  effigies,  which  were  upon  the 
ensigns,  and  brought  them  into  the  city  ;  whereas 
our  law  forbids  us  the  very  making  of  images  ; 
on  which  account  the  former  procurators  were 
wont  to  make  their  entry  into  the  city  with  such 
ensigns  as  had  not  those  ornaments.  Pilate  was 
the  first  who  brought  those  images  to  Jerusalem, 
and  set  them  up  there:  which  was  done  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  people,  because  it  was  done 
in  the  night-time;  but,  as  soon  as  they  knew  it, 
they  came  in  multitudes  to  Caesarea,  and  inter- 
ceded with  Pilate  many  days,  that  he  would  re- 
move the  images;  and  when  he  would  not  grant 
their  requests,  because  this  would  tend  to  the  in- 
jury of  Caesar,  while  they  yet  persevered  in  their 
request,  on  the  sixth  day  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
have  their  weapons  privately,  while  he  came  and 
sat  upon  his  judgment-seat ;  which  seat  was  so 
prepared  in  the  open  place  of  the  city,  that  it  con- 
cealed the  army  that  lay  re^dy  to  oppress  them: 
iud,  when  the  Jews  petitioned  him  again,  he  gave 
a  signal  to  the  soldiers  to  encompass  them  round, 
and  threatened  that  their  punishment  should  he 
no  less  than  immediate  death,  unless  they  would 
leave  oil'  disturbing  him,  and  go  their  ways  home. 
But.  they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 
laid  their  necks  bare,  and  said. they  would  take 
their  death  very  willingly,  rather  than  the  wisdom 
oi  their  laws  should  be  transgressed ;  upon  which 
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Pilate  was  deeply  affected  with  their  resolution 
to  keep  their  laws  inviolable,  and  presently  com- 
manded the  images  to  be  carried  back  from  Je- 
rusalem to  Caesarea.' 

'  But  Pilate  undertook  to  bring  a  current  oi 
water  to  Jerusalem,  and  did  it  with  the  sacreo 
money,  and  derived  the  origin  of  the  stream  from 
a  distance  of  200  furlongs.  However,  the  Jews 
were  not  pleased  with  what  had  been  done  about 
this  water  ;  and  many  ten  thousands  of  the  people 
got  together,  and  made  a  clamour  against  him, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  leave  off  that  design. 
Some  of  them  also  used  reproaches,  ami  abused 
the  man,  as  crowds  of  such  people  usually  do. 
So  he  habited  a  great  number  of  Ins  soldiers  in 
their  Habit,  who  carried  daggers  under  their  gar-  f 
ments,  and  sent  them  to  a  place  where  they  might 
surround  them.  He  bid  the  Jews  himself  go 
away  ;  but  they  boldly  casting  reproaches  upon 
him,  he  gave  the  soldiers  that  signal  which  had 
been  beforehand  agreed  on,  who  laid  upon  them 
much  greater  blows  than  Pilate  had  commanded 
them,  and  equally  punished  those  that  were  tu- 
multuous and  those  that  were  not ;  nor  did  they 
spare  them  in  the  least;  and  since  the  people 
were  unarmed,  and  were  caught  by  men  prepared 
for  what  they  were  about,  there  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  slain  by  this  means,  and  others  of 
them  ran  away  wounded.  And  thus  an  end  was 
put  to  this  sedition.' 

•  We  have,' says  Lardner,  'another  attempt  of 
Pilate's  of  the  same  nature,  mentioned  in  the 
letter  which  Agrippa  the  Elder  sent  to  Caligula, 
as  this  letter  is  given  us  by  Piiilo.  In  some 
particulars  it  lias  a  great  resemblance  with  the  story 
Josephus  has  told  of  Pilate's  bringing  the  en- 
signs into  Jerusalem,  and  in  others  it  "is  very  dif- 
ferent from  it;  which  has  given  occasion  to  some 
learned  men  to  suppose  that  Philo  has  been  mis- 
taken. For  my  own  part,  as  1  make  no  doubt 
but  Josephus's  account  of  the  ensigns  is  true,  so 
I  think  that  Philo  may  also  be  relied  on  for  the 
truth  of  a  fact  he  has  mentioned,  as  happening  in 
his  own  time  in  Judaea,  and,  consequently,  I 
judge  them  to  be  two  different  facts.' 

Agrippa,  reckoning  up  to  Caligula  the  several 
favours  conferred  on  the  Jews  by  the  Imperial 
family,  says  :  '  Pilate  was  procurator  of  Judsa. 
He,  not  so  much  out  of  respect  to  Tiberius  as  a 
malicious  intention  to  vex  che  people,  dedicates 
gilt  shields,  and  places  them  in  Herod's  palace 
within  the  holy  city.  There  was  no  figure  upon 
them,  nor  any  thing  else  which  is  forbidden,  ex- 
cept an  inscription,  which  expressed  these  two 
tilings — -the  name  of  the  person  who  dedicated 
them,  and  of  him  to  whom  they  were  dedicated. 
When  the  people  perceived  what  had  been  done, 
they  desired  that  this  innovation  of  the  shields 
might  be  rectified ;  that  their  ancient  customs, 
which  had  been  preserved  through  so  many  ages; 
and  had  hitherto  been  untouched  by  kings  and 
emperors,  might  not  now  be  violated.  He  re- 
fused their  demands  with  roughness,  such  was  hit 
temper,  fierce  and  untiactable.  They  then  cried 
out,  Do  not  you  raise  a  sedition  yourself;  do  not 
you  disturb  the  peace  by  your  illegal  practices. 
It  is  not  Tiberius's  pleasure  that  any  of  our  laws 
should  be  broken  in  upon.  If  you  have  received 
any  edict,  or  letter  from  the  emperor  to  this  pur- 
pose, produce  it,  that  we  may  leave  you,  and  de- 
pute an  embassy  to  him,   and  entreat  him  to  *►■ 
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roke  his  orders.  This  put  him  out  of  all  te»nj)er; 
for  he  w>«  afraid  that  if  they  should  send  an  em- 
bassy, they  mi<,'ht  discover  the  many  mal-admi- 
nistrations  of  his  government,  his  extortions,  his 
unjust  decrees,  his  inhuman  cruelties.  This  re- 
duced him  to  the  utmost  perplexity.  On  the  one 
hand  he  was  afraid  to  remove  things  that  had 
been  once  dedicated,  and  was  also  unwilling  to 
do  a  favour  to  men  that  were  his  subjects;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  lie  knew  very  well  the  inflexible 
severity  of  Tiberius.  The  chief  men  of  the  na- 
tion observing  this,  and  perceiving  that  he  re- 
pented of  what  he  had  done,  though  he  endea- 
voured To  conceal  it,  wrote  a  most  humble  and 
submissive  letter  to  Tiberius.  It  is  needless  to 
Bay  how  he  was  provoked  when  he  read  the  ac- 
count of  Pilate's  speeches  and  threatenings,  the 
event  showing  it  sufficiently.  For  he  soon  sent  a 
letter  to  Pilate,  reprimanding  him  for  so  audacious 
a  proceeding;  requiring,  also,  that  the  shields 
should  be  removed.  And,  accordingly,  they  were 
carried  from  the  metropolis  to  Caesarea  by  the  sea- 
side, called  Sebaste,  from  your  great  grandfather, 
that  they  might  be  placed  in  the  temple  there  con- 
secrated.to  him,  and  there  they  were  reposited.' 

To  the  Samaritans,  also,  Pilate  conducted  him- 
self unjustly  and  cruelly.  His  own  misconduct 
led  the  Samaritans  to  take  a  step  which  in  itself 
does  not  apjiear  seditious  or  revolutionary,  when 
Pilate  seized  the  opportunity  to  slay  many  of  the 
people,  not  only  in  the  fight  which  ensued,  but 
also  in  cold  blood  after  they  had  given  themselves 
up.  '  But  when  this  tumult  was  appeased,  the 
Samaritan  Senate  sent  an  embassy  to  Vitellius, 
now  President  of  Syria,  and  accused  Pilate  of  the 
murder  of  those  who  had  been  slain.  So  Vitellius 
sent  Marcellus,  a  friend  of  his,  to  take  care  of  the 
affairs  of  Judaea,  and  ordered  Pilate  to  go  to 
Rome  to  answer  before  the  emperor  to  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  Jews.  Pilate,  when  he  had  tarried 
ten  years  in  Judaea,  made  haste  to  Rome,  and 
this  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Vitellius,  which 
he  durst  not  contradict ;  but  before  he  could  get 
to  Rome,  Tiberius  was  dead  '  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xviii.  4.  2).  This  removal  took  place  before  the 
Passover,  in  a.d.  36,  probably  about  September 
or  October,  a.d.  35  ;  Pilate  must,  therefore,  as 
he  spent  ten  years  in  Judaea,  have  entered  on 
his  government  about  -October,  a.d.  25,  or  at  least 
before  the  Passover,  a.d.  26,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Tiberius's  sole  empire  (Compare  Lardner,  i. 
391.  sq.  ;   Winer,  Iieal-tcorterb.). 

To  be  put  out  of  his  government  by  Vitellius, 
on  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  his  province, 
must  have  been  a  very  grievous  mortification  to 
Pilate;  and  though  the  emperor  was  dead  before 
he  reached  Rome,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  such  im- 
punity as  guilt  permits  ;  for,  as  Kusebius  (Chron. 
p.  78)  states,  he  shortly  afterwards  made  away 
with  himself  out  of  vexation  for  his  many  mis- 
fortunes (ttoikiKous  trepiirzcrow  crvfj.<p6f)cus)- 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  re- 
gard to  the  exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
define  accurately  what  relation  the  Jews  stood  in 
during  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  particular  to  their 
Roman  masters.  Lardner  has  discussed  the  ques- 
tion with  a  learning  and  ability  which  have  ex- 
hausted the  subject,  and  he  concludes  that  the 
Jews,  while  they  retained  for  the  most  part  their 
laws  and  customs,  both  civil  and  religious,  uri- 
Hmcijed,  did  not     osaess  the  power  of  life  and 


death,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  tne  Roman 
Governor,  and  was  specifically  held  by  Pilate. 
Pilate,  indeed,  bore  the  title  of  Procurator,  and 
the  Procurator,  'as  being  a  fiscal  officer,  had  not 
geneially  the  power  of  life  ami  death.  Hut,' 
says  Lardner  (i.  comp. pp.  83-164),  'Pilate,  though 
he  had  the  title  of  Procurator,  had  the  power  of  a 
President.  The  Evangelists  usually  give  Pilate, 
Felix,  and  Festus,  the  title  of  Governor,  a  general 
word,  and  very  proper,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  best  writers,  and  of  Josephus  in  particular,  in 
many  places.'  According  to  the  Kvangelists,  the 
Jewish  council  having,  as  they  pretended,  con- 
victed Jesus  of  blasphemy,  and  judged  him  guilty 
of  death,  led  him  away  to  Pilate,  and  seem  to 
have  expected  that  he  should  confirm  their  sen- 
tence, and  sign  an  order  that  Jesus  should  be  pu- 
nished accordingly.  Indeed,  the  accounts  found 
in  the  Gospels  and  in  other  authorities,  touching 
the  civil  condition  of  the  Jews  at  this  time,  are  In 
strict  agreement.  We  proceed  to  mention  an- 
other instance  of  accordance,  which  is  still  more 
forcible,  as  being  on  a  very  minute  point. 

From  Matt,  xxvii.  19,  it  appears  that  Pilatt 
had  his  wife  (named  probably  Procla,  or  Claudia 
Procula)  with  him.  A  partial  knowledge  of  Ro- 
man history  might  lead  the  reader  to  question  the 
historic  credibility  of  Matthew  in  this  particular. 
In  the  earlier  periods,  and,  indeed,  so  long  as  the 
Commonwealth  subsisted,  it  was  very  unusual  foi 
the  governors  of  provinces  to  take  their  wives  with 
them  (Seoec.  De  Controv.  25),  and  in  the  strict 
regulations  which  Augustus  introduced  he  did  not 
allow  the  favour,  except  in  peculiar  and  sjiecified 
circumstances  (Sueton.  Aug.  21).  The  practice, 
however,  grew  to  be  more  and  more  prevalent, 
and  was  (says  Winer,  Real-wort,  in  'Pilate') 
customary  in  Pilate's  time.  It.  is  evident  from 
Tacitus,  that  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Augustus, 
Germanicus  had  his  wife.  Agrippina  with  him  in 
Germany  (Jyinal.  i.  40,  41  :  comp.  iii  33-59; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  10.  1;  Ulpian,  iv.  2).  In- 
deed, in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
Germanicus  took  his  wife  with  him  into  the  East. 
Piso,  the  Prefect  of  Syria,  took  his  wife  also  along 
with  him  at  the  same  time  (Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  51, 
55).  *  But,'  6ays  Lardner (  i.  152),  'nothing  can 
render  this  (the  practice  in  question)  more  ap- 
parent than  a  motion  made  in  the  Roman  Senate 
by  Severus  Caesina,  in  the  fourth  consulship  ol 
Tiberius,  and  second  of  Drusus  Caesar  (a.d.  21), 
that  no  magistrate  to  whom  any  province  uas  as- 
signed, should  be  accompanied  by  his  wife,  ex- 
cept the  Senate's  rejecting'  it,  and  that  with  some 
indignation'  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  33,  31).  The  fact 
mentioned  incidentally,  or  rather  implied,  in  Mat- 
thew; being  thus  con  tinned  by  full  and  unques- 
tionable evidence,  cannot  fail  to  serve  as  a  cor- 
roboration of  the  evangelical  history. 

Owing  to  the  atrocity  of  the  deed  in  which 
Pilate  took  a  principal  part,  and  to  the  wounded 
feelings' of  piety  with  which  that  deed  has  been 
naturally  regarded  by  Christians,  a  very  dark  idea 
has  been  formed  of  the  character  of  this  Roman 
governor  That  character  Was  undoubtedly  bad  ; 
but  moral  depravity  has  its  degrees,  and  the  cause 
of  religion  is  too  sacred  to  admit  any  spurious  aid 
from  exaggeration.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to 
form  a  just  conception  of  the  character  of  Pilate, 
and  to  learn  specifically  what  were  the  vices 
under  which   he  laboured.     For  this  purpose  ft 
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bvref  outline  of  the  evangelical  account  seems 
necessary.  Tie  narratives  on  which  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  founded  may  he  found  in  John 
xviii.,  xix.  ;  Matt,  xxvii. ;  Mark  xv.  ;  Luke 
xxiii. 

Jesus  having  been  betrayed,  apprehended,  and 
found  guilty  of  blasphemy  by  the  Jewish  San- 
hedrim, is  delivered  to  Pilate  in  order  to  undergo 
the  punishment  of  death,  according  to  the  law  in 
that  case  provided.  This  tradition  of  Jesus  to 
Pilate  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the 
Je.vs  did  not  at  that  time  possess  on-  their  own 
authority  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Pilate 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  Jesus  and  his  pre- 
tensions. He  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  imme- 
diately ordered  Jesus  to  be  executed,  for  he  had 
been  tried  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  laws 
of  the  land;  but  he  had  an  alternative.  As  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  in  the  case  at  least  of  ca- 
pital punishments,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Procurator,  so  without  any  violent  straining 
might  his  tribunal  be  converted  into  a  court  of 
appeal  in  the  last  instance.  At  any  rate,  remon- 
strance against  an  unjust,  verdict  was  easy  and 
proper  on  the  part  of  a  high  officer,  who,  as  having 
to  inflict  the  punishment,  was  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible for  its  character.  And  remonstrance 
might  easily  lead  to  a  revision  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  verdict  had  been  given,  and  thus  a 
cause  might  virtually  be  brought,  de  novo,  before 
the  Procurator  :  this  took  place  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord.  Pilate  gave  hkn  the  benefit  of  a  new 
trial,  and  pronounced  him  innocent. 

This  review  of  the  case  was  the  alternative  that 
lay  before  Pilate,  the  adoption  of  which  speaks 
undoubtedly  in  his  favour,  and  may  justify  us  in 
declaring  that  his  guilt  was  not  of  the  deepest  dye. 
That  the  conduct  of  Pilate  was,  however,  highly 
criminal  cannot  be  denied.  But  his  guilt  was 
light  in  comparison  of  the  criminal  depravity 
of  the  Jews,  especially  the  priests.  His  was 
the  guilt  of  weakness  aiid  fear,  theirs  the  guilt  of 
settled  and  deliberate  malice.  His  state  of  mind 
prompted  him  to  attempt  the  release  of  an  ac- 
cused person  in  opposition  to  the  clamours  of  a 
misguided  mob;  theirs  urged  them  to  compass 
the  ruin  of  an  acquitted  person  by  instigating  the 
]x>pulace,  calumniating  the  prisoner,  and  terrify- 
ing the  judge.  If  Pilate  yielded  against  his 
judgment  under  the  fear  of  personal  danger,  and 
so  took  part  in  an  act  of  unparalleled  injustice,  the 
priests  and  their  ready  tools  originated  the  false 
accusation,  sustained  it  by  subornation  of  per- 
jury, and  when  it  was  declared  invalid,  enforced 
^ieir  own  unfounded  sentence  by  appealing  to 
tlie  lowest  passions.  Pilate,  it  is  clear,  was  ut- 
terly destitute  of  principle.  He  was  willing,  in- 
deed, to  do  right,  if  he 'could  do  right  without 
personal  disadvantage  Of  gratuitous  wickedness 
he  was  perhaps  incapable,  certainly  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Jesus  lie  has  the  merit  of  being  for 
a  time  on  the  side  of  innocence.  Hut  he  yielded 
♦o  violence,  and  so  committed  an  awful  crime. 
In  his  hands  was  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  Con- 
vinced of  his  innocence  he  ought  to  have  set  him 
at  lil*rty,  thus  doing  right  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. But  this  is  an  act  of  high  virtue  which 
we  hardly  require  at  the  hands  of  a  Roman 
governor  of  Juda>a;  and  though  Pilate  must 
bear  the  reproach  of,  acting  contrary  to  his  own 
oaciAMd  convictions,  yet  he  may  equally  claim 
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some  credit  for  the  apparently  sincere  effort*  whiet 
he  made  in  order  to  defeat  the  malice  of  the  Jewi 
and  procure  the  liberation  of  Jesus. 

If  now  we  wish  to  form  a  judgment  of  Pilate's 
character,  we  easily  see  that  he  was  one  of  thai  large 
class  of  men  who  aspire  to  public  offices,  not  from 
a  pure  and   lofty  desire  of  benefiting  the  public 
and   advancing  the  good  of  the  world,   but   from 
selfish   and   personal    considerations,  from  a  love 
of  distinction,  from  a  love  of  power,   from  a  love 
of  self-indulgence;   being  destitute  of  any  fixed 
principles,  and    having  no  aim  but  office  and  in- 
fluence, they  act  right   .only  by  chance  and  when 
convenient,  and  are  wholly  incapable  of  pursuing 
a  consistent  course,  or  of  acting  with  ■firmness  and 
self-d  nial    in   cases  in  which   the  preservation  of 
integrity  requires   the   exercise  of  these  qualities. 
(Pilate  was  obviously  a  man  of  weak,   and  there* 
fore,  with  his  temptations,  of  corrupt   character. 
The  view  given    in   the  Apostolical  Const itufions 
(v.  14),  where  unmanliness  (avavdpia)  is  ascribed 
to   him,   we   take  to   be   correct.     This  want   of 
strength,  will    readily  account   for  his   failing   to 
rescue  Jesus  from  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  and  also 
for  the  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty  whiclijie  prac- 
tised in  his  government — acts  which,  considered 
in  themselves,  wear  a  deeper  dye  than  does  tii« 
conduct  which  he  observed  in  surrendering  Jesu$ 
to  the  malice  of  the  Jews.     And  this  same  weak- 
ness may  serve  to  explain  to  the  reader  how  much 
influence  would  be  exerted  on  this  unjust  judge, 
not   only   by   the  stern   bigotry  and   persecuting 
wrath  of  ihe  Jewish  priesthood,  but  specially  by 
the  not   concealed  intimations  which   they  threw 
out  against  Pilate,  that,  if  he  liberated  Jesus,  hq 
was  no  friend  of  Tiberius,  and   must  expect   to 
have  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  at  Rome 
And  that  this  was  no  idle  threat,  nothing  beyond 
the    limits    of    probability,    Pilate's    subsequent 
deposition  by  Vitellius  shows  very  plainly  ;   nor 
could  the  procurator  have  been  ignorant  either  of 
the   stern   determination  of  the  Jewish  character, 
or  of  the  offence  he  had  by  his  acts  given  to  the 
beads  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  insecurity,  at   that 
very  hour,  when  the  contest  between  him  and  tlie 
priests   was   proceeding    regarding    the    innocent 
victim  whom    they  lusted   to  destroy,  of  his  own 
position    in   the   office  which  he  held,  and  which, 
of  course,   he   desired   to  retain.     On  the  whole, 
then,  viewing   the   entire  conduct  of  Pilate,    his 
previous  iniquities  as  well  as  his  bearing  on  the 
condemnation  of  Jesus— viewing  his  own  actual 
position  and  ,the  malignity  of  the  Jews,  we  cannot, 
we  confess,  give  our   vote  with  those  who  have 
passed   the  severest   condemnation   on  this  weak 
and  guilty  governor. 

That  Pilate  made  an  official  report  to  Tiberius 
of  the  condemnation  and  punishment  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  likely  in  itseU";  and  becomes  the  more 
likely,  if  the  view  we  have  given  of  Pilate's  cha- 
racter is  substantially"  correct,  for  then  the  go- 
vernor did  not  regard  the  case  of  Jesus  as  an 
ordinary,  and  therefore  inconsiderable  one,  but 
must  have  felt  its  importance  alike  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  the  civil  and 
religious  character  of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  with 
the  tenure  of  the  Roman  power.  Tlie  voice  of 
antiquity  intimates  that  Pilate  did  make  6uch  a 
rejKirt ;  the  words  of  Justin  Martyr  are  :  'That 
these  things  were  so  done  you  may  know  from  tfi« 
Acts  made  in  the  time  of  Pontius  PLate  '  (Ajtol 
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176".  A  similar  passage  is  found  a  little  further 
on  in  the  same  work.  Now,  when  it  is  considered 
that  Justin's  Ap'notjy  was  a  set  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, iu  *he  shape  of  an  appeal  to  the  heathen 
world  .'.wough  the  persons  of  its  highest  l'uiic- 
♦:v«i:'ies,  it  must  seem  very  unlikely  that  the 
words  would  have  heen  used  had  no  such  docu- 
Tsrnts  existed;  and  nearly  as  improhable  that 
muse  Acts  would  have  been  referred  to  had  they 
not  l>een  genuine.  Tertullian  also  uses  language 
euually  decisive  (Apol.  v.  21 ).  Eusebius  gives  a 
still  fuller* account.  {Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  2).  These 
ini[M>itant  passages  may  be  found  in  Lardner  (vi. 
606,  seq.).  See  also  Ord's  Acta  Pilati,  or  Pi- 
late's report  (vii.  4),  long  circulated  in  the  early 
church,  being  received  without  a  suspicion 
(Chrysost.  Horn.  viii.  in  Pasch. ;  Epiphan.  llcer. 
1.  1  ;  Euseb.  i.  9  and  11  ;  9,  5,  and. 7).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  documents  were  genuine 
(Hencke,  Opusc.  Acad.  p.  201,  sq.).  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Winer  (Real-icorterb.).  Lardner,  who 
has  fully  discussed  the  subject,  decides  that  '  it 
must  be  allowed  by  all  that  Pontius  Pilate  com- 
posed some  memoirs  concerning  our  Saviour,  and 
sent  them  to  the  emperor  '  (vi.  610).  Winer  adds, 
'What  we  now  have  in  Greek  under  this  title 
(Pilate's  Report),  see  Fabric?!  Apocr.  i.  237,  231) : 
iii.  456,  as  well  as  the  two  letters  of  Pilate  to 
Tiberius,  are  fabrications  of  a  later  age."  So 
Gardner:  '.The  Acts  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  his 
letter  to  Tibeiius,  which  we  now  have,  are  not) 
genuine,  but  manifestly  spurious.'  We  have  not 
space  here  to  review  the  arguments  which  have 
l>een  adduced  in  favour  of  and  against  these  docu- 
ments ;  but  we  must  add  that  we  attach  some 
importance  to  them,  thinking  it  by  no  means 
unlikely  that,  if  they  are  fabrications,  they  are 
fabricated  in  some  keeping,  with  the  genuine 
jieces,  which  were  in  some.: way  lost,  and  the 
.oss  of  which  the  composers  of  our  actual  pieces 
•ought  as  well  as  they  could  to  repair..  If  this 
view  can  be  sustained,  then  the  documents  we 
have  may  serve  to  help  us  in  tlie  use  of  discretion 
to  the  substance  of  the  original  Acts.  At  all 
events,  it  seems  certain  that  an  official  report 
was  made  by  Pilate ;  and  thus  we  gain  another 
proof  that  '  these  things  were  not  done  in  a 
corner.'  Those  who  wish  to  enter  into  this  sub- 
ject should  first  consult  Lardner  (ut  supra),  and 
the  valuable  references  he  gives.  See  also  J.  G. 
Altman,  De  Epist.  Pil.  ad  Tiber.  Bern.  1755; 
Van  Dale,  De  Orac.  p.  609,  sq.  ;  Schmidt, 
Einleitung  ins  N.  T.,  ii.  249,  sq.  Of  especial 
value  is  Hermansson,  De  Pontio  Pilat.,  Upsal, 
1624  ;  also  Burger,  De  Pontio  Pilat.,  Misen.  1 782. 
On  the  general  subject  of  this  article,  the  reader 
may  refer  to  Germar,  Docetur  ad  loca  P.  Pilati 
facinora,  cat.,  Tiiorun,  1785;  J.  M.  Miiller, 
De  P.  Christum  servandi  Studio,  Hamb.  1751  ; 
Niemeyer,  Charakt.  i.  129,  sq. ;  Paul  us,  Com- 
ment.  iii.  697,  sq. ;  Lucke,  On  John  XIX.  ; 
Gutter,  De  CoHJuy is  Pilati  Somnio,  Jen.  1704; 
Kluge,  De  Somnio  Uxoris  Pilati,  Hal.  1720; 
Herltarr,  Examen  Somnii  Ux.  PH.,  Oldenb.  1735; 
Schuster's  Urtheil  ub.  Pilatus,  I  in  Eichhorn's 
Bibltoth.  d.  Jiibl.  Liter,  x.  823,  sq.  ;  Olshausen, 
Comment,  ii.  453,  sq.  ;  Mounier,  De  Pilati  in. 
Causa  Servat.  agendi  ratione,  1825.  Hase,  iu 
'•is  Leben  Jesu,  p.  245,  affords  valuable  literary 
references  on  this,  as  on  so  many  other  New  Tes- 
t»u)«nt  subject*. — J.  R.  B. 
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PINNACLE.  In  the  account  of  our  Lord'i 
temptation  (Matt.  iv.  5),  it  is  stated  that  the  deril 
took  him  to  Jerusalem,  '  and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle 
of  the  temple  "  (eVl  rb  irrepvyiov  rov  fepov).'1  The 
part  of  the 'temple  demited  by  this  teim  has  heen 
much  questioned  by  different  commentators,  and 
the  only  certain  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  it 
cannot  be  understood  iu  the  sense  usually  at- 
tached to  the  word  (i.  e.  the  point  of  a  spiial  orna- 
ment), as  in  that  case  the  article  would  not  have 
hem  prefixed.  Grotius,  Hammond,  Doddridge, 
and  others,  take  it  in  the  sense  of  balustrade  or  pin- 
nated battlement.  But  it  is  now  more  generally 
supposed  to  denote  what  was  called  the  king's 
portico,  which  is  mentioned  by  Josephns  (Antiq. 
xv.  11.  5),  and  is  the  same  which  is  called  in 
Scripture  '  Solomon's  porch.*  Of  this  opinio 
are  Wetstein,  Kuinoel,  Parkhurst,  Rosenmuiler, 
and  others  [Temple].  Krebs,  Schleusner,  and 
some  others,  however,  fancy  that  the  word  signi- 
fies the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  the  temple;  and  Jo- 
sephns {Autiq.  xv.  11.5)  is  cited  in  proof  of  th'i 
notion.  But  we  know  that  iron  spikes  were  fixed 
all  over  the  roof  of  the  temple,  to  prevent  the  holy 
edifice  from  being -defiled  by  birds;  anil  the  pre- 
sence of  these  spikes  creates  an  objection,  although 
the  difficulty  is  perhaps  not  insuperable,  as  we 
are  told  that  the  priests  sometimes  went  to  thetoj. 
of  the  temple  (SJiddoth.  ch.  4  :  T.  Bab.  tit.  Taa~ 
nith,  fol.  29).  Dr.  Bloomfield  asks:  '  May  it 
not  have  been  a  lofty  spiral  turret,  placed  some- 
where about  the  centre  of  the  building,  like  the 
spire  in  some  cathedrals,  to  the  topmost  look-out 
of  which  the  devil  might  take  Jesus  T  (litems. 
Si/fiopt.  in  Matt.iv.  5).  We  answer,  no  :  steeples 
do  not  belong  to  ancient  or  to  Oriental  architec- 
ture, and  it  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  provide  one 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  the  supposed  oc- 
casion of  this  text. 

Light  foot,  whose  opinion  on  this  point  is  enti- 
tled to  much  respect,  declares  .his  inability  to 
judge,  whether  the  part  denoted  should  lie  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  holy  fabric  itself,  or  to 
some  building  within-  the  holy  circuit.  If  the 
former,  he  can  find  no  place  so  fitting  as    the  top 

of  the  D^IN,  or  porch  of  the  temple;  but  if  the 
latter,  the  royal  porch  or  gallery  (crroa  fSa<nKiK4{ 
is  the  part,  he  would  prefer.  He  adds  that  alnive 
all  other  parts  of  the  temple,  the  'porch  thereof, 
and  indeed  the  whole  pronaos,  might  not  unfitly 
be  called  rb  Trrfpvytov  rov  Upov.  the  wing  (for 
that  is  the  literal  meaning)  of  the  temple,  '  lo- 
calise like  wings  it  extended  itself  in  breadth  on 
each  side,  far  beyond  the  breadth  of  the  temple. 
If  theiefore  the  devil  had  placed  Christ  on  the 
very  precipice  of  this  part  of  the  temple,  he  may 
well  be  said  to  have  placed  him  "  upon  the  wing 
of  the  temple;"  both  because  this  part  was  like  a 
wing  to  the  temple  itself,  and  because  that  preci- 
pice was  the  wing- of  this  part' ( //or.  Hebr.  ad 
Matt.  iv.  5).  With  regard  to  the  other  alterna- 
tive, it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  description  of 
Josephus  to  show  that  the  situation  was  at  least 
not  inappropriate  to  Satan's  object  :  '  On  the 
south  part  (of  the  court,  of  the  Gentiles)  was  tlie 
<rroa  ($ao-i\u<4),  ''  the  royal  gallery,"  that  may  \te 
mentioned  among  the  most  magnificent  things 
under  the  win  ;  for  above  the  profoundest  depth 
of-  the  valley,  Herod  constructed  a  gallery  of  a 
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vast  b*"ght,  from  the  top  of  whicn  if  any  one 
looked  down,  okotoZivi$.v  ovk  4£iKov/j.ivris  rrjs 
6\^f<t!S  els  dfi€TpT]Toy  rbv  fiudov,  "he  would  become 
dizzy,  his  eves  being  unable  to  reach  so  vast  a 
depth." ' 

PINON.     [Punon.] 

PIPE.     [Musical  Instruments.] 

PIRATHON  OinjnB  ;  Sept.,  Josephus,  and 
1  Mace.  ix.  50,  $apaQ(l>v\,  a  town  in  the  land  of 
Ephraim,  to  which  A boon,  ju<lge  of  Israel,  be- 
longed, and  in  which  he  was  buried  (Judg.  xii. 
13.  15).  Josephus  names  it  twice  (Antiq.  v.  7, 
13;  xiii.  1.3);  and  in  the  last  instance  coincides 
with  1  Mace.  ix.  50,  in  ranking  it  among  the 
towns  whose  ruined  fortifications  were  restored  by 
Bacchides,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Jews. 

PISGAH  (ijfjapS  ;  Sept.  +00-70),  a  mountain 
ridge  in  the  land  of  Moab,  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  (Num.  xxi.  20  ;  xxiii. 
14  ;  Deut.  iii.  27  ;  Josh.  xii.  3).  In  it  was  Mount 
Nebo,  from  which  Moses  viewed  the  Promised 
Land  before  he  died  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1)   [Nebo]. 

PISHTAH."  Reference  was  made  to  this  article 
from  Flax  ;  but,  as  it  is  desirable  to  consider  it  in 
connection  with  Shesh,  both  substances  will  be 
treated  of  under  that  head. 

PISIDIA  (n«r:3ia),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
lying  mostly  on  Mount  Taurus,  between  Pam- 
phylia,  Phrygia,  and  Lycaonia.  Its  chief  city 
was  Antioch,  usually  called  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  metropolitan  city  of  the 
same  name  [Antioch,  2]. 

PITCH.        [AsPHALTUM.] 

PITDAH  (rnpQ  ;.'  Sept.  TOirdfav),  a  pre- 
cious  stone  ;  one  of  those  which  were  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  17),  and 
the  origin  of  which  is  referred  to  Cush  (Job 
xxviii.  19).  It  is,  according  to  most  ancient 
versions,  the  topaz  (ro-na^iov,  Joseph  ToVa£bs\ 
which  most  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers  describe 
as  being  of  a  golden  vellow  colour  (Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  770);  Diod.  Sic.  in,  39),  while  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  xxxvii.  32)  states  its  colour  to  be  green.. 
Relying  on  this  last  authority,  several  modern 
authors  have  asserted  that  the  ancient  gem  thus 
named  was  no  other  than  the  modern  crysolite. 
But  tliis  notion  has  been  confuted  by  Bellarmann 
(Urini  and  Vhummim,  p.  39),  who  shows  that 
the  hues  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  the  topaz,  are 
found  in  the  gem  to  which  the  moderns  have  ap- 
plied that  name.  This  is  a  precious  stone,  hav- 
ing a  strong  glass  lustre.  Its  prevailing  colour 
is  wine  yellow  of  every  degree  of  shade.  The 
dark  shade  of  this  colour  pusses  over  into  carna- 
tion red,  and  sometimes,  although  rarely,  into 
lilac;  the  pale  shade  of  the  wine-yellow  passes 
into  greyish;  and  from  yellowish  -  white  into 
greenish-white  and  pale  green,  tincal  and  cela- 
don-green. It  may  thus  be  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  pitdah  in  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate was  the  yellow  topaz;  but  that  it  was  a 
topaz  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt. 

It  is  cleat1  that  the  stone  was  highly  prized  by< 
the  Hebrews.  Job  declares  that  .wisdom  was 
more  precious  than  the  pitdah  of.  Cush  (Job 
xxviii.  Id);  and  as  the  name  Cush  includes 
Southern  Arabia,  and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  in- 
timation   joiueides  with  the  statement  of  Pliny 
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and  others,  that  the  topazes  known  to  them  *.am« 
from  the  Topaz  island  in  the  Red  Sea  (Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  8  ;  comp.  vi.  29  ;  Diod.  Sic. 
iii.  30;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  770),  whence  it  was  pro- 
bably brought  by  the  Phoenicians.  In  Ezek. 
xxviii.  13,  the  pitdah  is  named  among  the  pre- 
cious stones  with  which  the  king  of  Tyre  was 
decked. 

It  may  be  added  that  Bohlen  seeks  the  origin 
of  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  Sanscrit  language. 
in  which  pita  means  '  yellowish,'  '  pale;"  and,  as 
Gesenius  remarks,  the  Greek  T07ro<T<oj/*tself  might 
seem  to  come  from  the  Hebrew  mDQ,  by  trans- 
position into  matt  (see  Tkesaurvs,  p.  1 101; 
Braunius,  DeVestilu.  p.  508  ;  Hofmann,  Mineral., 
i.  337  :  Pareau,  Comment,  on  Job,  p.  333 ;  Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  ii.  675). 

PITHOM  (DhS  ;  Sept.  IteM/i),  one  of  the 
'treasure-cities1  which  the  Israelites  built  in  the 
land  of  Goshen  'for  Pharaoh*  (Exod.  i.  11) 
[Egypt  ;  Goshen].  The  site  is  by  general  con- 
sent identified  with  that  of  the  Patumos  (Uarov 
p.os)  of  Herodotus  (ii.  158).  Speaking  of  the 
canal  which  connected  the  Nile  with  the  Red 
Sea.  this  author  says,  '  The  water  was  admitted 
into  it  from  the  Nile.  It  began  a  little  above 
the  city  Bubastis  [Pi-besrth],  near  the  Arabian 
city  Patumos,  but  it  discharged  itself  into  the 
Red  Sea.'  According  to  this,  Patumos  was  si- 
tuated on  the  east  side,  of  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile,  not  far  from  the  canal  which  unites  the 
Nile  with  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  Arabian  part  of 
Egypt.  The  Itinerarium  of  Antoninus  furnishes 
a  further  limitation.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  Thum  (Qovfx)  which  is  there  mentioned  is 
identical  with  Patumos  and  Vithom.  The  Pi  is 
merely  the  Egyptian  article.  Now  this  Thum 
was  twelve  Roman  miles  distant  from  Heroopolis 
the  ruins  of  which  are  found  in  the  region  of  the 
present  Abu-Keisheid.  All  these  designations 
are  appropriate  if,  with  the  scholars  who  accom- 
panied the  French  expedition,  we  place  Pithom 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Abhaseh,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Wady  Fumilat,  where  there  was  at  all 
times  a  strong  military  post.  (Hengstenberg,  Di* 
B'ucher  Moses  nnd  Aeyypten  ;  Du  Bois  Ayme, 
in  Descript.  dc  V  Egypte.  xi.  377;  xviii.  1,  372; 
Champollion,  VEgypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  i. 
172;  ii.  58). 

PLANE-TREE.     [Armon.] 

PLAGUE.     [Pestilence.] 
%  PLEDGE.     [Loan.] 

PLOUGH.     [Agriculture.] 

POETRY,  HEBREW;  the  poetry  which  is 
found  in  the  Bible,  and  which,  rich  and  multi- 
farious as  it  is,  appears'  tg  be  only  a  repmant  of  a 
still  wider  and  fuller  sphere  of  Shemitic  literature. 
The  New  Testament  is  intended  to  be  comprised 
in  our  definition,  for,  besides  scattered  portions, 
disjecti  membra  poetae,  which,  under  a  prosaic 
form,  convey  a  poetic  thought,  the  entire  book  of 
the  Apocalypse  abounds  in  ]>oetry. 

The  term  '  Biblical  poetry  '  may  find  littl* 
acceptance  in  the  ears  of  those  who  have  identified 
poetry  with  fiction,  fable,  and  profane  delights, 
under  the  impression  that  as  such  things  are  of 
the  earth  earthy,  so  religion  is  too  high  in  its 
character,  and  too  truthful  in  its  spirit,  to  admit 
into  its  province  mere  creations  of  the  liurniuj 
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fancy,  b  it  whatever  opinion  may  Se  entertained 
of  the  character  and  tendency  of  poetry  in  gene- 
ral, the  phMry  of  the  Hebrews  is,  as  we  shall 
presently  remark  more  at  length,  both  deeply 
truthful,  and  earnestly  religious;  nor  are  we 
without  a  hope,  that  by  the  time  the  reader  lias 
arrived  at  the  end  of  this  article,  he  will  then, 
if  he  is  not  hefore,  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
poetry  which  we  are  about  to  consider  was,  and 
is,  an  eminently  worthy  channel  for  expressing 
and  conveying  the  loftiest  and  holiest  feelings  of 
the  human  heart.  Meanwhile  we  direct  attention 
to  a  fact — there  is  poetry  in  the  Bible.  In  one 
beine  the  Bible  is  full  of  poetry  ;  for  very  much  of 
its  contents  which  is  merely  prosaic  in  form,  rises, 
b)  force  pi  the  noble  sentiments  which  it  enun- 
ciates, and  the  striking  or  splendid  imagery  with 
which  these  sentiments  are  adorned,  into  the 
sphere  of  real  poetry.  Independently  of  this 
poetic  prose,  there  is  in  the  Bible  much  writing 
which  has  all  the  ordinary  characteristics  of 
poetry.  This  statement  the  present  article  will 
abundantly  establish-  But  even  the  unlearned 
reader,  when  once  his  mind  has  been  turned  to 
the  subject,  can  hardly  fail  to  recognise  at  once 
the  essence,  if  not  somewhat  of  the  form,  of  poetry 
in  various  parts  of  the  Biole.  And  it  is  no  slight 
attestation  to  the  essentially  poetic  character  of 
Hebrew  poetry  that  its  poetical  qualities  shine 
through  t lie  distorting  coverings  of  a  prose  trans- 
lation. If,  however,  the  reader  would  at  once 
satisfy  himself  that  there  is  poetry  in  the  Bible, 
let  him  turn  to  the  book  of  Job,  and  after  having 
examined  its  prose  introduction,  begin'  to  read 
the  poetry  itself,  as  it  commences  at  the  third 
verse  of  the  third  chapter. 

Much  of  the  Biblical  jioetry  is,  indeed,  hidden 
from  the  ordinary  reader  by  its  prose  accompani- 
ments, standing,  as  it  does,  undistinguished  in 
the  midst  of  historical  narrations.  This  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  He- 
brew poetry.  Snatches  of  poetry  are  discovered  in 
the  oldest  prose  compositions.  Even  in  Gen.  iv. 
23,  sq.,  are  found  a  few  lines  of  poetry,  which 
Herder  incorrectly  terms  '  the  song  of  the  sword,' 
thinking  it  commemorative  of  the  first  formation 
of  that  weapon.  To  us  it  appears  to  be  a  frag- 
ment of  a  longer  poem,  uttered  in  lamentation  for 
a  homicide  committed  by  Lamech,  probably  in 
self-defence.  It  lias  been  already  cited  in  this 
work  [Lamkch].  Herder  finds  in  this  piece  all 
the  characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry.  It  is,  he 
thinks,  lyrical,  has  a  proportion  between  its  several 
lines,  and  even  assonance ;  in  the  original  the 
first  four  lines  terminate  with  the  same  letter, 
making  a  single  or  semi-rhyme. 

Another   poetic  scrap  is  found  in  Exod.  xxxii. 
1 8.    Being  told  by  Joshua,  on  occasion  of  descend-' 
ing  from  the  mount,  when   the  people  had   made 
the  golden  calf,  and   were  tuinultuously  offering 
k  their  worship— 

'  The  sound  ol  war  is  in  the  camp ;' 
Moses  said 
'  Not  the  sound  of  a  shout  for  victory, 
Nor  the  sound  of  a  shout  for  falling; 
The  sound  of  a  shout  for  rejoicing' 
do  I  bear. 

The  correspondence  in  form  in  the  original 
k  here  very  exact  and  striking,  so  that  it  is 
diihcult  to  deny  tliat  the  piece  is  poetic.     If  to, 
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are  we  to  conclude  that  the  temjierament  of  me 
Isiaelites  was  so  deeply  poetic  that  Moses  and 
Joshua  should  find  the  excitement  of  this  occasion 
sufficient  to  strike  improvisatore  verses  from  their 
lips?  Or  have  we  heie  a  quotation  from  some 
still  older  song,  which  occuired  to  the  minds  of 
the  speakers  by  the  force  of  resemblance?  Other 
instances  of  scattered  poetic  pieces  may  be  found 
in  Num.  xxi.  14,  15;  also  v.  18;  and  v.  27  ; 
in  which  passages  evidence  may  be  found  that 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  entire  mass  of 
Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  Shemitic  literature.  Fur- 
ther specimens  of  very  early  poetry  are  found  in 
Num.  xxiii.  7,  sq. ;  xviii.  sq.  ;   xxiv.  3,  15. 

The  preceding  will  suffice  to  satisfy  the  leader 
that  there  is  poetry  in  the  Bible.  With  this  as  a 
fact  it  is  the  business  of  the  theologian  to  deal, 
whether  the  fact,  be  or  be  not  in  accordance  with 
any  preconceived  ideas  of  fitness  and  propriety. 
We  must  take  the  Bible  as  we  find  it;  and  so 
taking  it,  endeavour  to  understand  its  claims, 
and  form  a  just  appreciation  of  its  merits. 

The  ordinary  train  of  thought  ami  feeling  pre- 
sented in  Hebrew  poetry  is  entirely  of  a  moral  or 
religious  kind  ;  but  there  are  occasions  when  other 
topics  are  introduced.  The  entire  Song  of  Solo- 
mon the  present  writer  is  disposed  to  regard,  on 
high  authority,  as  purely  an  eiotic  idyll,  and  con- 
sidered as  such  it  possesses  excellences  of  a  very 
high  description.  In  Amos  vi.  3,  sq.  may  be  seen 
a  fine  passage  of  satire  in  a  denunciation  of  the 
luxurious  and  oppressive  aristocracy  of  Israel. 
Subjects  of  a  similar  secular  kind  may  be  found 
treated,  yet  never  without  a  moral  or  religious 
aim,  in  Isa.  ix.  3;  .Ter.  xxv.  ID;  xlviii.  33; 
Rev.  xviii.  22,  sq.  But,  independently  of  1  he 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  most  worldly  ode  is  pet  haps 
the  forty-fifth  Psalm,  which  Herder  and  Ewald 
consider  an  epithalamium.  The  latter  critic,  in 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  it,  states  that  it 
was  sung  during  the  time  when  the  new  queen 
was  led  in  pomp  to  take  her  seat  in  her  husband's 
palace. 

The  literature  of  the  Bible,  as  such,  is  by  no 
means  adequately  appreciated  in  the  minds  of 
many.  Owing,  in  part,  to  the  higher  claims 
of  inspiration,  its  literary  merits  have  not  re- 
ceived generally  the  attention  which  they  deserve, 
while  the  critical  world,  whose  office  it  is  to  take 
cognizance  of  literary  productions,  have  nearly 
confined  their  attention  to  woiks  of  profane 
authors,  and  left  the  Biblical  wiitings  to  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  religious  public.  This 
severance  of  interests  is  to  be  regretted  as  much 
for  the  sake  of  literature  as  of  religion.  The  liible 
is  a  book — a  liteiary  production— as  well  as  a  re 
ligious  repository  and  charter  ;  and  ought,  in  con- 
sequence, to  be  regarded  in  its  literal y  as  well  as 
in  its  religious  bearings,  alike  by  those  who  cul- 
tivate literature  and  by  those  who  study  religion. 
And  when  men  regard  and  contemplate  it  as  it 
is,  rather  than  as  fancy  or  ignorance  makes  it, 
then  will  it  be  found  to  present  the  loftiest  and 
most  precious  tiuths  enslnined  in  the  noblest 
language.  Its  poetry  is  one  continued  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact,  indeed,  but  for  the  vicious 
education  which  the  first  and  most  influential 
minds  in  this  country  receive.  Biblical  literature 
would  long  ere  now  have  held  the  rank  to  which  it 
is  entitled.  What  is  the  course  of  reading  through 
which  our  divines,  our  lawyers,  our  statesmen,  our 
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pnilosophers.  are  conducted?  From  early  y or. .U 
up  to  manhood  it  is  almost  entirely  of  a  heathen 
complexion.  Greek  and  Latin,  not  Hebrew,  engage 
_he  attention  ;  Homer  land  Horace,  not  Moses  and 
Isaiah,  are  o  rr  class-books,  skill  in  understanding 
which  is  made  the  passport  to  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction. Hence  Hebrew  literature  is  little  known, 
and  falls  into  a  secondary  position.  Nor  can  a 
due  appreciation  of  this  priceless  book  become 
prevalent  until,  with  a  revival  and  general  spread 
of  Hebrew  studies,  the  Bible  shall  become  to  us, 
what  it  was  originally  among  the  Israelites,  a 
literary  treasure,  as  well  as  a  religious  guide. 
Nor,  in  our  belief,  can  a. higher  service  be  ren- 
dered either  to  literature  or  religion  than  to 
make  the  literary  claims  of  the  Bible  understood 
at  the  same  time  that  its  religious  worth  is  duly 
and  impressively  set  forth.  The  union  of  litera- 
ture and  religion  is  found  in  the  Bible,  and  has, 
therefore,  a  divine  origin  and  sanction.  Those 
who  love  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  religious  truth, 
should  manifest  their  regard  both  towards  the 
book  and  towards  Him  whose  name  and  impress 
it  bears,  by  carefully  preserving  that  union,  and 
causing  its  nature,  requirements,  and  applications 
to  be  generally  understood.  No  better  instrument 
can  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  than  its  rich,  varied, 
and  lofty  poetry. 

There  is  no  poetic  cyclus  that  can  be  put  into 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Hebrews  but  the  cyclus 
of  the  two  classic  nations,  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
that  of  India.  In  form  and  variety  we  grant  that 
♦he  poetry  of  these  nations  surpasses  that  of  the 
Hebrews.  Epic  poetry  and  the  drama,  the  two 
highest  styles  so  far  as  mere  art  is  concerned,  were 
cultivated  successfully  by  them,  whilst  among  the 
Israelites  we  find  only  their  germs  and  first  rudi- 
ments. So  in  execution  we  may  also  admit  that, 
in  the  higher  qualities  of  style,  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture is  somewhat  inferior.  But  the  thought  is  more 
than  the  expression  ;  the  kernel  than  the  shell ;  and 
in  substance,  the  Hebrew  poetry  far  surpasses  every 
other.  In  truth,  it  dwells  in  a  region  to  which  other 
ancient  literatures  did  not.  and  could  not,  attain, 
a  pure,  serene,  moral,  and  religious  atmosphere — 
thus  dealing  with  man  in  his  highest  relations, 
first  anticipating,  and  then  leading  onwards,  mere 
civilization.  This,  as  we  shall  presently  see  more 
fully,  is  the  great  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry  ; 
it  is  also  the  highest  merit  of  any  literature,  a 
merit  in  which  that,  of  the  Hebrews  is  unap- 
proached.  To  this  high  quality  it  is  owing  that 
the  poetry  of  the  Bible  has  exerted  on  the  loftiest 
interests  and  productions  of  the  human  mind,  for 
now  above  two  thousand  years,  the  most  decided 
and  the  most  beneficial  influence.  Moral  and 
religious  truth  is  deathless  and  undecaying;  and 
so  the  griefs  and  the  joys  of  David,  or  the  far- 
seeing  warnings  and  brilliant  pourtrayings  of 
Isaiah,  repeat  themselves  in  the  heart  of  each 
successive  generation,  and  become  coexistent  with 
the  race  of  man.  Thus  of  all  -moral  treasuries 
the  Bible  is  incomparably  the  richest.  Even  for 
forms  of  jioetry,  in  which  it  is  defective,  or  al- 
together fails,  it  presents  the  richest  materials. 
Moses  has  not,  as  some  have  dreamed,  left  us  an 
epic  poem,  but  he  Ikis  supplied  the  materials  out 
of  which  the  Paradise  Lost  was  created.  The 
•ternly  sublime  drama  of  Samson  Agonistes  « 
constructed  from  a  few  materials  found  in  a 
chapter  or  two  which  relate  to  the  least  cultivated 
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period  of  the  Hebrew  republic.  Indeed,  m  »t  ot 
the  great  poets,  even  of  modern  days,  from  Tmm 
down  to  Byron,  all  the  great  musicians,  and  nearly 
all  the  great  painters,  have  drawn  their  best  and 
highest  inspiration  from  the  Bible.  This  is  a  fact 
as  creditable  to  religion  as  it  is  important  to 
literature,  of  which  he  who  is  fully  aware,  will 
not  easily  be  tinned  aside  from  faith  to  infidelity 
by  the  shallow  sarcasms  of  a  Voltaire,  or  the  low 
ribaldry  of  a  Paine.  That  book  which  has  led 
civilization,  and  formed  the  noblest  minds  of  out 
race,  is  not  destined  to  be  disowned  for  a  few  real 
or  apparent  chronological  inaccuracies  ;  or  be- 
cause it  presents  states  of  society  and  modes  of 
thought,  the  very  existence  of  which,  however  half- 
witted unbelief  may  object,  is  the  best  pledge  of 
its  reality  and  truth.  The  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  moral  and  spiritual  pre-eminence  of 
the  Bible,  considered  merely  as  a  book,  would 
require  a  volume,  so  abundant  are  the  materials. 
It  may  have  struck  the  reader  as  somewhat 
curious  that  the  poetical  pieces  of  which  we 
spoke  above  should,  in  the  common  version  of  the 
Bible,  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from 
prose.  We  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any- 
thing extraordinary  in  this.  Much  of  classical 
poetry,  if  turned  into  English  pro^e,  would  lose 
most  of  its  poetic  characteristics;  hut,  in  general, 
the  Hebrew  poetry  suffers  less  than  perhaps  any 
other  by  transfusion  into  a  prosaic  element:  to 
which  fact  it  is  owing  that  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
in  the  English  version,  is,  notwithstanding  its 
form,  eminently  poetic.  There  are,  however, 
cases  in  Miich  only  the  experienced  eye  can  trace 
the  poetic  in  and  under  the  prosaic  attire  in 
which  it  appears  in  the  vulgar  translation.  Nor, 
until  the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry  had  been  long 
and  well  studied,  did  the  learned  succeed  in  de- 
tecting many  a  poetic  gem  contained  in  the  Bible. 
In  truth,  poetry  and  prose,  from  their  very  nature, 
stand  near  to  eacli  other,  and.  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  existence,  are  discriminated  only  by  faint 
and  vanishing  lines.  If  we  regard  the  thought,, 
prose  sometimes  even  now  rises  to  the  loftiness 
of  poetry.  If  we  regard  the  clothing,  the  simpler 
form  of  poetry  is  scarcely  more  than  prose  ;  and 
rhetorical  or  measured  prose  passes  into  the  do- 
main of  poetry.  A  sonnet  of  Wordsworth  could 
be  converted  into  prose  with  a  very  few  changes  ; 
a  fable  of  Krummacher  requires  only  to  be  dis- 
tributed into  lines  in  order  to  make  blank  verse, 
which  might  be  compared  even  with  that  of 
Milton.  Now  in  translations,  the  form  is  for  the 
most  part  lost  ;  (here  remains  only  the  substance, 
and  poetic  sentiment  ranges  from  the  humble**- 
to  the  loftiest  topics.  So  with  the  Hebrew  poetry 
in  its  original  and  native  state.  Whether  in  -is 
case  poetry  s;  rang  from  prose,  or  prose  Irori 
poetry,  they  are  both  branches  of  one  tree  a  h* 
bear  in  their  earlier  stages  a  very  close  resem- 
blance. The  similarity  is  the  greater  in  the  lite- 
rature of  the  Hebrews,  because  their  poetic  forms 
are  less  determinate  than  those  of  some  other  na- 
tions :  they  had,  indeed,  a  rhythm  ;  but  so  had  their 
prose,  and  their  poetic  rhythm  was  moie  like  that 
of  our  blank  verse  than  of  our  rhymed  metre.  Of 
poetical  feet  they  appear  to  have  known  nothing, 
and,  in  consequence,  their  verse  must  be  lea» 
measured  and  less  strict.  Its  melody  was  rather 
that  of  thought  than  of  ait  and  skill — spontaneous, 
like  their  religious  feelings,  and  therefore  deep  and 
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»i\ip*fs«ive.  but  less  subject  to  law,  and  escaping 
from  t tie  hard  limits  of  exact  definition.  Rhyme, 
propc'-ly  so  called,  is  disowned  as  well  as  metre 
Yet  hvbrew  verse,  as  it  had  a  kind  of  measured 
tread,  so  had  it  a  jingle  in  its  feet,  for  several 
lines  are  sometimes  found  terminating  with  the 
same  letter.  In  the  main,  however,  its  essential 
form  was  in  the  thought.  Ideas  are  made  to 
recur  under  guch  relations  that  the  substance 
its.  If  marks  the  form,  and  the  two  are  so  blended 
into  one  that  their  union  is  essential  to  constitute 
poetry.  It  is,  indeed,  incorrect  to  say  that.  '  the 
Hebrew  poetry  is  characterized  by  the  recurrence 
of  similar  ideas '  (Latham's  English  Language, 
p.  372),  if  by  this  it  is  intended  to  intimate  thajt 
such  a  peculiarity  is  the  sole  characteristic  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  One,  and  that  the  chief,  charac- 
teristic of  that  poetry,  such  recurrence  is;  but 
there  are  also  characteristics  in  form  as  well  as  in 
thought.  Of  these  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention 
the  following  : — 1 1)  There  is  a  verbal  rhvthm,  in 
which  a  harmony  is  found  beyond  what  prose 
ordinarily  presents;  but  as  the  true  pronunciation 
of  the  Hebrew  has  been  long  lost,  this  quality 
can  be  only  imperfectly  appreciated.  (2)  There 
is  a  correspondence  of  words,  i.  e.  the  words  in  one 
verse,  or  member,  answer  to  the  words  in  another; 
for  as  the  sense  in  the  one  echoes  the  sense  in  the 
other,  so  also  form  corresponds  with  form,  and 
word  with  word.  This  correspondence  in  form 
will  fully  appear  when  we  give  instances  of  the 
parallelism  in  sentiment  ;  meanwhile,  an  idea  of 
it  may  be  formed  from  these  specimens  : 

4  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul? 
And  why  art  thou  disquieted  in  me?' 

Ps.  xliii.  5. 

'  The  memory  of  the  just  is  a  blessing  ; 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.' 

Prov.  x.  7. 
'  He  tumeth  rivers  into  a  desert, 
And  water-springs  into  dry  ground.' 

Ps.  cvii.  33. 

In  the  original  this  similarity  in  construction  is 
more  exact  and  more  apparent.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  free,  and  not  a  strict  correspondence 
that  prevails  ;  a  correspondence  to  be  caught  and 
recognised  by  the  ear  in  the  general  progress  of 
the  poem,  or  the  general  structure  of  a  couplet  or 
a  triplet,  but  which  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  exactly 
measured  or  set.  forth  by  such  aids  as  counting 
with  the  lingers  will  afford.  (3)  Inversion  holds 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  structure  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  as  in  that  of  every  other;  yet  here  again 
the  remark  already  made  holds  good;  it  is  only 
a  modified  inversion  that  prevails,  by  no  means 
(in  general)  equalling  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Jtomam  in  boldness,  decision,  and  prevalence. 
Every  one  will,  however,  recognise  this  inversion 
in  the  following  instances,  ag  distinguishing  the 
passages  from  ordinary  prose  : 

'Amid  thought  in  visions  of  the  night, 
When  deep  sleep  falreth  upon  men, 
Fear  and  horror  came  upon  me.'    Job  iv.  13. 

*  To  me  men  gave  ear  and  waited,    '  ' 
To  my  words  they  made  no  reply.' 

Job  xxix.  21. 

'  For  three  transgressions  of  Damascus, 
And  for  four  will  1  not  turn  away  its  punish- 
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merit  ' 


Amos  i.  3. 


'His  grave  was  appointed  witli  the  wicked, 
And  with  the  rich  man  was  his  sepulchre.' 

Isa.  liii.  9. 
(4)  The  last  verbal  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry 
which  we  notice  is,  that  its  language  betrays  art 
archaical  character,  a  licence,  and,  in  general,  a 
poetic  hue  and  colouring  which  cannot  be  eon 
founded  with  the  simple,  lowly,  and  unrhyth- 
mical diction  of  prose.  The  formation  of  a  poetic 
diction  is,  in  any  nation,  dependent  on  the  posses- 
sion, by  that  nation,  of  a  poetical  temperament, 
as  much  as  of  a  jKietical  history.  Wherever  these 
two  elements  are  found,  the  birth  of  .poetry  and 
the  formation  of  a  poetical  language  are  certain. 
Great  events  give  rise  to  strong  passions,  and 
strong  passions  are  the  parents  of  noble  truths; 
which,  when  they  spring  from  and  nestle  in  a 
poetic  temperament,  cannot  fail  lo  create  for 
themselves  an  appropriate  phraseology,  in  which 
the  tame  and  quiet  march  of  prose  is  avoided, 
and  all  the  loftier  figuies  of  speech  are  put  into 
requisition.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  line  of  de- 
markation  between  the  diction  of  prose  and  that 
of  poetry  will  not  be  very  strongly  marked  ;  for 
poetry  will  predominate,  as  in  men's  deeds  so  in 
their  words,  and,  if  they  as  yet  have  any,  in  their 
literature.  Soon,  however,  the  passions  grow  cool, 
enthusiasm  wanes,  a  great  gulf  opens  between  the 
actual  and  the  ideal — the  ideal  having  ceased  to 
be  actual  in  ceasing  to  be  possible, — and  a  sepa- 
rate style  of  language  for  prose  and  poetry  be- 
comes as  inevitable  as  the  diversity  of  attire  in 
which  holy  and  ordinary  days  have  their  respective 
duties  discharged. 

In  no  nation  was  the  unk.n  of  the  two  requisites 
of  which  we  have  spoken  found  in  fuller  measure 
than  among  the  Hebrews.  Theirs  was  eminently 
a  poetic  temperament ;  their  earliest  history  was 
an  heroic  without  ceasing  to  be  an  historic  aue, 
whilst  the  loftiest  of  all  truths  circulated  in  their 
souls,  and  glowed  on  and  started  from  their  lips. 
Hence  their  language,  in  its  earliest  stages,  is 
surpassingly  poetic.  Let  the  reader  peruse,  even 
in  our  translation,  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  or 
parts  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  he  cannot  but  per- 
ceive the  poetic  element  in  which  these  noble 
compositions  have  almost  their  essence.  And 
hence  the  difficulty  of  determining,  with  accuracy, 
the  time  when  a  poetic  diction,  strictly  so  termed, 
began  to  make  its  appearance.  Partially,  such  a 
diction  must,  be  recognised  in  the  earliest  speci- 
mens we  have  of  Hebrew  poetry,  nor  is  it  hard  to 
trace,  if  not  in  words,  yet  in  colouring  and  man- 
ner, signs  of  this  imaginative  dress;  but  the  pro- 
cess was  not  completed,*  the  diction  was  not 
thoroughly  formed,  until  the  Hebrew  bard  had 
♦produced  his  highest  strains,  ami  tried  his  powers 
on  various  species  of  composition.  The  period 
when  this  excellence  was  reached  was  the  age  of 
Solomon,  when  the  rest,  peace,  opulence,  and 
culture  which  were  the  fruits  of  the  lofty  mind 
and  proud  achievements  of  David,  had  had  time 
to  bring  their  best  fruits  to  maturity — a  ripeness 
to  which  the  Israelite  history  had  in  various  ways 
contributed  during  many  successive,  generations. 

The  chief  characteristics,  however,  of  Hebrew 
poetry  are  found  in  the  peculiar  form  in  which  it 
gives  utterance  to  its  ideas.  This  form  has  received 
the  name  of  'parallelism.'  Ewald  justly  i  re- 
fers the  term  *  thought-rhythm,'  since  the  rhythm, 
the  music,  the  peculiar  flow  and  harmony  of  the 
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verse  and  of  the  poem,  lie  in  the  distribution  of 
the  sentiment  in  such  a  manner  that  the  full  im- 
port does  not  come  oijt  in  less  than  a  distich.  It 
is  to  this  peculiarity,  which  is  obviously  in  the 
substance  and  not  trie  mere '  form  of  the  poetry, 
that  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  our  Bible* 
owes  much  of  its  remarkable  character,  and  is 
distinguished  from  prose  by  terms  clearly  and 
decidedly  poetic;  and  many  though  the  im- 
perfections are  which  attach,  some  almost  neces- 
sarily, to  that  version,  still  it  retains  so  much  of 
Btie  form  and  substance,  of  the  simple  beauty,  and 
tine  harmony  of  the  original  Hebrew,  that  we  give 
it  a  preference  over  most' poetic  translations,  and 
always  feel  disposed  to  warn  away  from  this 
holy  ground  the  rash  hands  that  often  attempt, 
with  no  fit  preparation,  to  touch  the  sacred  harp 
of  Zion. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the 
subject  of  Hebrew  rhythm,  are  referred  to  the 
most  recent  and  best  work  on  the  subject,  by  the 
earned  Hebrew  scholar,  Ewald,  who  has  trans- 
lated into  German  all  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  {Die  Poet.  Biicher  des  Alten 
Bundes,  183%9,  4  vols.  8vo.,  vol.  i.  pp.  57—92). 
A  shorter  and  more  simple  account  will  better 
suit  these  pages ;  which  we  take  in  substance 
from  Gesenius  {Hebr'dischcs  Lesebuch,  17th  edit, 
by  De  VVette,  Leipzig,  1S44).  The  leading  prin- 
ciple is,  that  a  simple  verse  or  distich  consists, 
both  in  regard  to  form  and  substance,  of  two  cor- 
responding members  :  this  has  been  ter.med  He- 
brew rhythm  or  Parallel  ism  us  membrorum. 
Three  kinds  may  be  specified.  There  is  first  the 
synonymous  paralleliiyi;  which  consists  hi  this, 
that  the  two  members  express  the  same  thought  in 
dillerent  words,  so  that  sometimes  word  answers  to 
word  :   for  example — 

4  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
Ami  the  son  of  man  that  thou  carest  for  him  !' 

Ps.  viii.  4. 

There  is  in  some  cases  an  inversion  in  the  second 
line — 

*  The  heavens  relate  the  glory  of  God, 

And  the  work  of  his  hands  the  firmament  de- 
clares.'    Ps.  xix.  2. 

*  He  maketh  his  messengers  the  winds, 

His  ministers  the  flaming  lightning. *  Ps.  civ.  4. 

Very  often  the  second  member  repeats  only  a  part 
of  the  first — 
'  Woe  to  them  that  join  house  to  house, 
That  field  to  field  unite/     Is.  v.  8. 

Sometimes  the  verb  which  stands  in  the  first  mem 
ber  is  omitted  in  the  second — 
'  O  God,  thy  justice  give  the  king, 
And  thy  righteousness  to  the  king's  son.' 

Ps.  lxxii.  1. 

Or  the  verb  may  be  in  the  second  member — 
4  With  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  heaps  upon  heaps, 
With  the  jawbone  of  an   ass  have   I  slain   a 
thousand  men."     Judg.  XV.  16. 

The  second  member  may  contain  an  expansion  of 
me  first— 
4  Give  to  Jehovah,  ye  sons  of  God, 
Give  to  Jehovah  glory  and  praise.'  Ps.  xxix.  1. 

Indeed  foe  varieties  are  numerous,  since  the  syno- 
nymous parallelism  is  very  frequent. 
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The  second  kind  is  the  antithetic,  in  which  the 
first  member  is  illustrated  by  some  opposition  c( 
thought  contained  in  the  second.  This  less  cus- 
tomary kind  of  parallelism  is  found  mostly  in 
the  Proverbs — 

'  The  full  man  treadeth  the  honeycomb  under 
•  foot, 
To  the  hungry  every  bitter  thing  is  sweet.' 

Prov.  xxvii.  7. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  following,  with  other 
similar  examples — 

4  Day  to  day  uttereth  instruction, . 
And  night  to  night  sheweth  knowledge.' 

The  third  kind  is  denominated  the  synthetic: 
probably  the  term  epithetic  would  be  more  appro- 
priate, since  the  second  member  not  being  a  mere 
echo  of  the  first,  subjoins  something  new  to  it, 
while  the  same  structure  of  the  verse  is  preserved  ; 
thus — 

*  Hs?  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons ; 

The  sun  knoweth  his  going  down.'1    Ps.  civ.  19. 

4  The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  reviving  the  soul ; 
The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  sure,  instructing 
the  simple.'      Ps.  xix.  7. 

This  correspondence  of  thought  is  occasionally 
found  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  particularly  in 
the  interlocutions  of  the  eclogues  of  Theocritus 
and  Virgil.  The  two  following  distichs  are  spe- 
cimens of  the  antithetic  parallel  ism  : 

*  Dam.  Triste  lupus  stabulis,  maturis  frugibus 

imher, 
Arboribus  venti  ;  nobis  Amaryllidis  irae. 

Men.     Dulce   satis   humor,    depulsis   arbutus 
hffidis, 
Lenta,   salix    foeto    pe'cori ;  mihi   solus 
Amyntas.' 

Pope's  writings  present  specimens  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  antithetical  parallelism.  In 
his  Rape  of  the  Lock,  passages  of  the  kind  abound. 
We  opened  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  and  the  first 
lines  our  eye  fell  on  were  these — 

*  A  little  learning  is  a  dang'rous  thing  : 
Drink  deep,  or  tasle  not  the  Pierian  spring: 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.' 

So  in  his  Messiah,  where  he  was  likely  to  copy 
the  form   in  imitating  the  spirit  of  the  original — 

*  The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant 

mead, 
And  boys  in  flow'ry  bands  the  tiger  lead  ; 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 
And  harmless  serpen's  Tick  the  pilgrim's  feet.' 

This  correspondence  in  thought  is  not,  however,  of 
universal  occurrence.  We  find  a  merely  rhyth- 
mical ]»arallelism  in  which  the  thought  is  not  re- 
peated, but  goes  forward,  throughout  the  verse, 
which  is  divided  midway  into  two  halves  or  a 
distich — 

4  The  word  is  not  upon  the  tongue, 
Jehovah  thou  knowest  it  alt<>gether.' 

¥a.  cxxxviii.  4. 

*  Gird  as  a  man  thy  loins, 

I  will  ask  thee;  inform  thou  me.'  Job xxxix.  31 

Here  poetry  distinguishes  itself  from  prose  chiefly 
by  the  division   into  two  short  equal  parts.     Tins. 
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peculiarity  of  poetic  diction  is  expressed  by  the 
word  ")Dt!  which  properly  denotes  dividing  the 
matter,  and  so  speaking  or  singing  in  separated 
portions.  Among  the  Arabians,  who,  however, 
have  syllabic  measure,  each  verse  is  divided  into 
two  h'emistichs  by  a  caesura  in  the  middle. 
Wliat  is  termed  *  service  metre'  in  EugHsh  versi- 
fication, is  not  unlike  this  in  the  main  :  it  is  the 
1  common  metre'  uf  the  'Psalm-versions,  and  of  or- 
dinary hymn  books,  though  in  the  latter  it  is  ar- 
ranged in  four  lines — 

<  But  one  request  I  make  to  him  [that  sits  the 

skies  above, 
That  I  were  fairly  out  of  debt  ]  as  I  were  out 

of  love.'  Suckling. 

The  simple  two-memhered  rhythm  hitherto  de- 
scribed prevails,  especially  in  the  book  of  Job, 
the  Proverbs,  and  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  5  but 
in  the  last,  and  still  more  in  the  Prophets,  there  are 
numerous  verses  with  three,  four,  or  yet  more 
members. 

In  verses  consisting  of  three  members  (tristicha) 
sometimes  all  three  are  parallel — 
■  Happy  the  man  who  walketh  not  in  the  paths, 
of  the  unrighteous, 
Nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
Nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  scoffers.'     Ps.  i,  1. 

Sometimes  two  of  the  members  stand  opposed  to 
the  third — 
'  To  all  the  world  goes  forth  their  sound, 
To  the  end  of  the  world  their  words ; 
For  the  sun  he  places  a  tabernacle  in  them.' 

Ps.  xix.  4. 

Verses  of  four  members  contain  either  two  simple 
parallels —    . 

*  With  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor, 
And  decide  with  equity  for  the  afflicted  of  the 

people  ; 
He  shall  smite  the  earth  with   the  rod  of  his 

mouth  ; 
With  the  breath  of  ln3  lips  shall  he  slay  the 

wicked.'     Isa.  xi.  4. 

Or  the  first  and  third  answer  to  each  other;  also 
the  second  and  fourth — ■ 

f  That  smote  the  people  in  anger 
With  a  Ci.ntinual  stroke; 
That  lorded  it  over  the  nations  in  wrath 
With  unremitted  oppression.'     Isa.  xiv.  6. 

If  the  members  are  more  numerous  or  dispropor- 
tionate (Isa.  xi.  1 1),  or  if  the  parallelism  is  imper- 
fect or  irregular,  the  diction  of  poetry  is  lost  and 
prose  ensues;  as  is  the  case  in  Isa.  y.  1-6,  and 
frequently  in  the  later  prophets,  as  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  each  poem  consists 
exclusively  of  one  suit  of  verse;  for  though  this 
feature  does  present  itself,  yet  frequently  several 
kinds  are  found  together  in  one  comjiositioii,  so 
as  to  give  great  ease,  freedom,  and  capability  to 
the  style  We  select  the  following  beautiful 
specimen,  because  a  chorus  is  introduced — 

david's  lament  over  saui.  and  Jonathan, 

The  Gazelle,  O  Israel,  has  been  cut  down  en 
thy  heights ! 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen!     I 
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Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  street* 
of  Ascalon, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  uucircumcised  exult, 

Hills  of  Gilboa,  no  dew   nor  rain  come  upon 
you,  devoted  fields ! 
For  there  is  stained  the  heroes'  bow, 
Saul's  bow,  never  anointed  with  oil. 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the 
mighty, 
The  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back, 
And  the  swoid  of  Saul  came  not  idly  home. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  !  lovely  and  pleasant  in  life! 
And  in  death  ye  were  not  divided  ; 
Swifter  than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions! 

Ye  daughters  of  Isiael  !   Weep  for  San]  ; 
He  clothed  you  delicately  in  purple, 
He  put  ornaments  of  gold  on  your  apparel. 
Chorus.   How  are  the  mighty  fallen   in  the  midst 
of  the  battle  ! 
O  Jonathan,  slain  in  thy  high  places! 

I  am  distressed  for  thee,  brother  Jonathan, 
Very  pleasant  wast  thou  to  me, 
Wonderful  was  thy  love,  more  than  the  love 
of  woman. 

Chorus.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen, 

And  the  weapons  of  war  perished ! 

W"e  have  chosen  this  ode  not  only  for  its  sin- 
gular beauty,  but  also  because  it  piesents  another 
quality  of  Hebrew  poetry — the  strophe.  In  this 
poem  there  are  three  strophes  marked  by  the  re- 
currence three  times  of  the  dirge  sung  by  the 
chorus.  The  chorus  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
three  parts,  corresponding  with  the  parties  more 
immediately  addressed  in  the  three  several  por- 
tions of  the  poem.  The  first  choral  song  is  sung 
by  the  entire  body  of  singers,  representing  Israel  ; 
the  second  is  sung  by  a  chorus  irf  maidens;  the 
third,  by  first  a  chorus  of  youths  in  a  soft  and 
mournful  strain,  and  then  by  all  the  choir  in  full 
and  swelling  chorus.  But  in  order  to  the  reader's 
fully  understanding  with  what  noble  effect  these 
\  songs  of  Zioii'  came  on  the  souls  of  their  hearers, 
an  accurate  idea  must  be  formed  of  t lie  music  of 
the  Hebrews  [Music].  Referring  to  the  articles 
which  bear  on  the  subject,  we  merely  remark  that 
both  music  and  dancing  were  connected  with 
sacred  son*  in  its  earliest,  manifestations,  though 
it  was  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  when 
David  and  Solomon  had  given  their  master-powers 
to  the  grand  performances  of  the  temple-service, 
that  poetry  came  forth  in"  all  its  excellence,  and 
music  lent  its  full  aid  to  its  solemn  and  sublime 
sentiments. 

Lyrical  poetry  so  abounds  in  the  Bible,  that 
we  almost  forget  that  it  contains  any  other  spe- 
cies. Doubtless  lyrical  poetry  is  the  earliest,  no 
less  than  the  most  varied  and  most  abundant. 
Yet  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Israelites  contains 
tokens  of  proceeding  from  an  earlier  kind.  It 
is  eminently  sententious — brief,  pithy,  and  strik- 
ing in  the  forms  of  language,  anil  invariably 
moral  or  religious  in  its  tone.  \\  hence  we 
infer  that  it  had  its  rise  in  a  sjiecies  of  ]>oetry 
analogous  to  that  which  we  find  in  the  book 
of  Proverbs.  Head  the  few  lines  addressed  by 
Lamech  to  his  wives  :  do  they  not  bear  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  general  tone  of  the  Proverbs  1 
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We  da  not  by  this  Intend  to   intimate   that  the 

book  so  called  was  the  earliest  poetic  production 
of  the  Hebrew  muse.  In  its  actual  form  it  is  of 
a  much  later  origin  than  many  of  the  odes.  Yet 
the  elements  out  of  which  it  was  formed  may 
have  existed  at  a  very  early  day.  Indeed  the  Ori- 
ental genius  turns  naturally  to  proverbs  and  sen- 
tentious speeches.  In  its  earliest,  its  most  purely 
native  state,  the  poetry  of  the  Easterns  is  a  string 
of  pearls.  Every  word  has  life;  every  propo- 
sition is  condensed  wisdom ;  every  thought  is 
striking  and  epigrammatic.  The  book  of  Pro- 
verbs argues  the  influence  of  philosophy.  Early 
poetry  is  too  spontaneous  to  speak  in  this  long 
retinue  of  glittering  thoughts.  But  Eastern  ima- 
ginations may  at  first  have  poured  forth  their 
creations,  not  in  a  continued  strain,  but  in  showers 
of  broken  light,  on  which  the  lyrist  would  seize 
to  be  worked  as  sparkling  gems  into  his  odes.  It 
is  however  certain  that  a  general  name  for  poetic 

language,  ?^D,  signifies  also  a  saying,  a  proverb, 
a  comparison,  a  similitude.  The  last  is  indeed 
the  primary  signification,  showing  that  Hebrew 
poetry  in  its  origin  was  a  painting  to  the  eye;  in 
other  words,  a  parable,  a  teaching  by  likenesses, 
discovered  by  the  popular  mind,  expressed  by 
the  popular  tongue,  and  adopted  and  polished  by 
the  national  poet.  And  as  a  sententious  form 
of  speech  may  even  by  its  very  condensation  be- 
come dark,  so.fhat  the  wisdom  which  it  contains 
may  have  to  be  patiently  and  carefully  sought 

for,  what  was  72^0  may  become  hidden  know- 
ledge, and  pass  into  FlTTl,  a  secret  or  a  riddle; 
which,  as  being  intended  to  baffle  and  so  to  de- 
ride,  may   in   its  turn    be  appropriately   termed 

HVvD,  derision,  satire,  or  irony. 

Lyrical  poetry  embraced  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  from  the  shortest  and  most  fleeting  effusion, 
as  found  in  specimens  already  given,  and  in  Ps. 
xv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii.,  to  the  loftiest  subjects  treated 
in  a  full  and  detailed  manner;  for  instance,  De- 
borah's song(Judg.  v.),  ami  Ps.  xviii.  and  lxviii. 
It  ran  equally  through  all  the  moods  of  the  human 
soul,  nothing  being  too  lowly,  too  deep,  or  too  high 
for  the  Hebrew  lyre.  It  told  how  the  horse  anil  his 
Egyptian  rider  were  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  ; 
it  softly  and  sweetly  sang  of  the  benign  effects  of 
brotherly  love.  It  uttered  its  wail  over  the  corpse 
of  a  friend,  and  threw  its  graceful  ima*gery  around 
the  royal  nuptial  couch.  Song  was  its  essence. 
Whatever  its  subject,  it  forewent  neither  the  lyve 
nor  'the  voice.  Indeed  its  most  general  narr:e, 
"VJ?,  signifies  'song;'  song  and  poetry  were  the 
same.  Another  name  for  lyrical  poetry  is  T1DTD, 
which  the  Seventy  render  \paA/ji6s*  '  psalm,'  and 
which  from  its  etymology' seems  to  have  a  refer- 
•  ence  not  so  much  to  song  as 'to  the  numbers  into 
which  the  poet  by  his  art.  wrought  his  thoughts 
and  emotions.  The  latter  word  describes  the 
making  of  an  ode,  the  former  its  performance  on 
the  lyre.     Another  general  name  for  lyrical  poetry 

is  7*3K>£),  which  is  applied  to  poems  of  a  certain 

kind  (Ps.  xxxii.,  xlii.,  xlv.,lii.,  lv.,  lxxiv.,  lxxviii., 
Ixxxviii.,  cxlii.),  and  appears  to  denote  ;an  ode 
lofty  in  its  sentiments  and  exquisite  in  its  execu- 
tion. Under  the*;  general  heads  there  were  seve- 
ral species,  whose  specific  differences  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine. 
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[fly  rpnjlj  'a  hymn,'  or  'psalm  of  )  raise.' 
The  word  is  used  as  a  title  only  to  one  psalm 
(cxlv.),  but  really  describes  the  character  of 
many,  as  may  naturally  be  expected  when  wo 
consider  the  origin  of  the  ode  as  springing  from 
victory,  deliverance,  the  reception  of  bounties, 
and  generally  those  events  and  occasions  which 
excited  joy  and  gladness  in  the  soul,  and  were 
celebrated  with  music,  often  accompanied  by 
dancing  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  people, 
or  after  a  more  sacred  manner,  in  the  solemn 
courts  of  the  temple.  To  this  class  of  joyous 
compositions  belong  the  lofty  hymns  which  com- 
memorated great  national  events,  such  as  the  de- 
liverance from  Pharaoh  (Exod.  xv.,  Judg.  v.,  Ps. 
xviii.,  lxviii.),  which  were  appointed  for  set  holy- 
day  seasons,  and  became  a  part  at  once  of  the 
national  worship  and  of  the  best  national  property. 
Other  songs  of  this  kind  were  used  on  less  distin- 
guished occasions,  and  by  individuals  on  present- 
ing their  thank-offerings,  and  were  pitched  at  a 
lower  key,  being  expressive  rather  of  personal 
than  general  emotions  (Ps.  xxx.,  xxxii.,  xli., 
cxxxviii.  ;  Isa  xxxviii.).  There  are  occasionally 
briefer  songs  of  victory,  sung  by  the  general  con- 
gregation in  the  temple,  as  Ps.  xlvi-  and  xlviii. 

2.  flyp,  dprjvos,  "  a  dirge,",  or  '  song  of  sorrow,' 
companied  by  exclamations  of  grief,  as  IS.  S1S, 
or  very  often  In  H^^N;  O  how  !  and  distinguished 
from  songs  of  joy  by  mournful  strains'  of  music, 
The  Hebrew  heart  was  as  much  open  to  sorrow 
as  to  joy,  tender  and  full  as  were  i*s  emotions* 
and  simple  as  was  the,  ordinary  mode  of  life. 
Adversity  and  bereavement  were  therefore  keenly 
felt,  and  as  warmly  and  strikingly  expressed. 
Indeed  so  great  was  the  regard  held  due  to  the 
dead,  that  mourners  did  not  consider  their  owri 
sorrow  sufficient,  but.  \m^i  to  engage  others  to 
mourn  for  their  lost  friends,  so  that  in  process 
of  time  there  arose  a  profession  whose  business 
it  was  to  bewail  the  departed.  In  Amos  v.  16. 
these  persons  are  named  as  T\l  *y"0\  those  wlw 
are  skilful  in  wailing  (Jer.  ix.  17).  Distill 
guished  heroes,  and  persons  who  were  tenderly 
beloved,  found  in  the  sorrowful  accents  of  the 
Hebrew  muse,  the  finest  and  most  lasting  memo- 
rial 3  Sam.  i.  17-28  ;  iii.  33,  31).  From  1  Sam. 
i.  18,  it  appears  that  these  dirges  (nenice)  wers 
taught  to  the  children  of  Israel  ad  perpetuam  rei 
memoriam ;  and  so  heroic  deeds  lived  through 
successive  generations  on  the  lips  of  the  people. 
whose  hearts  were  thus  warmed  with  emulation, 
while  they  were  softened  with  gentleness  and  love. 
In  this  class  of  lamentations  may  be  ranked  the 
songs  of  sorrow  over  the  misfortunes  of  Israel, 
such  as  Ps.  xliv.,  Ix.,  Ixxiii.,  which  seem  to  have 
borne  the  general  name  of'  a  weeping  and  wail- 
ing' (Jer.  vii.  29;  ix.  9).  In  the  same  class 
stand  lamentations  poured  forth  on  the  desecration 
or  destruction  of  the  holy  city  (Jer.  ix.  xix.;E/.ek. 
xxvii.  xxxii.  ;  Isa.  i.  xxi.).  Jeremiah  has  put  toge- 
ther and  united  in  one  book,  executed  with  great 
skill  and  presenting  an  altogether  unique  speci- 
men of  writing,  which  indeed  could  have  had  its 
birth  nowhere  but  in  a  Hebrew  soul,  all  possible 
lamentations  and  waitings  on  the  ruin  and  fali 
of  Jerusalem. 

3.  JV3C-'  is  found  only  as  the  title  of  a  poem 
(Ps.  vii.),  and  once  in  the  plural  (Hab.  iii.  1),  as 
a  description  of  this  species  of  poetry  in  general. 
The  word  it  not  easy  to  understand.     The  Sep* 
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tuagint  render  it  by  ^aA/xo's,  a  general  term  which 
•corns  to  betray  their  own  ignorance.  It  had 
doubtless  a  specific  meaning.  The  root  j"UK;  de- 
notes bewilderment,  so  that  the  term  may  indicate 
a  sort  of  'litbyrambie  poetry — poetry  in  which 
♦.he  emotions  are  put  forth  in  wild  confusion  be- 
tokening an  agitated,  confused,  and  worried  state 
of  mind  This  description  corresponds  with  the 
character  of  the  two  compositions  to  which  the 
epithet  is  applied  in  Ps.  vii.  and  Hab.  iii.  That 
the  melody  employed  in  singing  these  pieces  an- 
swered-, in  wild  hurrying  confusion,  to  the  train  of 
the  thought  may  be  conjectured  naturally,  and 
inferred  with  good  reason,  from  the  heading  of 
Habakkuk  iii. 

4.  iTPBri,  1  prater,'  is  the  name  of  certain  odes 
in  the  titles  given  to  Ps.  xvii.,  lxxxvi.,  xc,  cii., 
cxlii. ;  Hab.  iii.  In  Psalm  cii.  and  in  Hal), 
iii.  it  seems  not  to  denote  the  ode  so  much  as 
the  general  tendency  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
poet,  and  in  the  other  headings  it  may  import 
merely  the  use  to  which  these  compositions  may 
Ve  applied.  It  is  not  therefore  so  much  a  lerm 
of  art  as  a  term  of  religion.  Yet  may  it  be  ap- 
plied to  compositions  in  general,  designed  for  use 
in  divine  worship  whatever  their  form  or  strain, 
inasmuch  as  it  regards  in  a  general  way  the  re- 
ligious element  which  constituted  their  essence; 
and  accordingly  it  is  found  in  Ps.  lxxii.  29  ap- 
plied as  a  general  name  to  an  entire  collection 
of  the  poems  of  David — '  the  prayers  of  David, 
the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended.' 

In  these  four  classes  we  have  not  pretended  to 
exhaust  all  the  species  and  forms  which  lyric 
poetry  took,  but  merely  to  present  the  chief  facts. 
Respecting  oilier  kinds,  little  need  be  said,  as  the 
lyrical  comprehends  the  greatest  and  best  part  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  nor  are  learned  men  so  much  of 
one  mind  regarding  the  compositions  to  which  we 
allude. 

Dramatic  poetry  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
phrase  is  applicable  to  productions  such  as  those 
of  Euripides,  Shakspeare,  or  Schiller,  had  no 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews.  This  de- 
fect may  be  owing  to  a  want  of  the  requisite  lite- 
rary cultivation.  Yet  we  are  not  willing  to  as- 
sign this  as  the  cause,  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
high  intellectual  culture  which  the  Hebrews 
evinced  in  lyric  and  didactic  poetry,  out  of  which 
the  drama  seems  naturally  to  spring.  We  rather 
look  for  the  cause  of  this  in  the  earnest  nature  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  solemnity  of  the  subjects 
with  which  they  had  to  do  in  their  literary  pro- 
ductions. Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  hypo- 
thesis that  the  drama  of  modern  times  had  its 
birth  in  the  religious  mysteries  of  th*  middle 
iges,  since  those  ages  were  only  secondary  in  re- 
gard to  religious  truth,  stood  at  a  distance  from 
the  great  realities  which  they  believed  and  dra- 
matized;  whereas  the  objects  of  faith  with  the 
Israelites  were  held  in  all  the  fresh  vividness  of 
primitive  facts  and  newly-recognised  truths.  Ele- 
ments however  for  dramatic  poetry  and  first  rudi- 
mental  efforts  are  found  in  Hebrew  ;  as  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  in  which  several  dramatis  per- 
lonae  will  be  discovered  speaking  and  acting,  by 
the  diligent  and  unprejudiced  reader.  Ewald 
assorts  that  the  poem  is  divisible  into  four  acts. 
In  the  book  of  Job,  however,  the  dramatic  element 
of  the  Hebrew   muse   i?   developed    in    a    more 
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marked  form,  and  a  more  decided  degree.     Hera 
the    machinery   and   contrivances,  of  the   drama, 
even  to  the  plot  anil  the  Denes  Vindex,  lie  paten, 
to  a  reader  of  ordinary  attention.      For  epic  poetry 
the  constituent  elements   do  not  appear   to  have 
existed  during  the   classic  period   of  the  Hebrew 
muse,   since  epic   poetry  requires  an    heroic  age, 
an   age,  that  is,  of  fabulous   wonders   and  falsely 
so  called    divine   interpositions.      But  among  the 
Israelites  the  patriarchal,  which   might  have  been 
the  heroic  age,  was  an   age  of  truth  and  reality  : 
and    it   much   raises   the   religion's  and  historical 
value  of  the   biblical   literature,   that  neither  the 
singular  events  of  the  age  of  the   patriarchs,   nor 
the  wonderful  events  of  the  age  of  Moses,  nor  the 
confused  and  somewhat  legendary  events  of  the 
age  of  the   Judges,  ever  degenerated  into  mytho- 
logy, nor  passed  from  the  reality  which  was  their 
essence,   into   the  noble   fictions    into    which    the 
imagination,  if  unchastened  and  unchecked  by 
religion,  might  have  wrought  them  ;   but  they  re- 
tained   through    all    periods    their    own    essential 
character  of  earnest,  lofty,  and  impressive  realities. 
At  a  later  period,  when  the -religion  of  Moses  had, 
dining  the  Babylonish  captivity,  been  lowered  by 
the  corruptions  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  an 
entirely  new  world    of  thought  introduced,  based 
not  on  reality  but  fancy,  emanating  not  from  the 
pure  light  of  heaven  but  from  the  mingled  light* 
and  shadows  of  primitive  tradition  and   human 
speculation, — then    there    came    into     existence 
among  the  Jews  the  elements  necessary  for  epic 
poetry ;  but   the   days    were  gone   in   which   the 
mind  of  the  nation  had  the  requisite  strength  and 
culture  to  fashion  them  into  a  great,  uniform, and 
noble  structure ;  and  if  we  can  allow  that  the 
Hebrews  possessed  the  rudimental  outlines  of  the 
epic,  we  must  seek  for  them  not  in  the  canonical 
but   the   apocrynhal    books ;  and  while   we  deny 
with  emphasis  that  the  term  Epos  can  be  applied, 
as  some  German  critics  have  applied   it,   to  the 
Pentateuch;  we   can  find   only  in    the    book    of 
Judith,  and   with    rather  more  reason   in   that  of 
Tobit,  anything  winch  approaches  to  epic  poetry. 
Indeed  fiction,  which  if  it  is  not  the  essence,  enters 
for  a  very  large  share  into  both  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry,   was  wholly  alien  from   the   genius  of  the 
Hebrew  muse,  whose  high  and  noble  function  was 
not   to  invent  but.  to    celebrate  the  goodness  oi 
God,  not  to  indulge  the  fancy  but  to  express  the 
deepest   feelings    of  the   soul,  not    to   play   with 
words  and  feign    emotions,  but,  to  utter  profound 
truth  and    commemorate  real  events,  and   pour 
forth  living  sentiments. 

These  remarks  imply  that  art,  though  subordi- 
nate, was  not  neglected,  as  indeed  is  proved  by 
the  noble  lyrics  which  have  comedown  to  us,  and 
in  which  the  art  is  only  relatively  small  and  low, 
that  is,  the  art.  is  inconsiderable  and  secondary, 
merely  because  the  topics  are  so  august,  the  sea* ' 
timents  so  grand,  the  religious  impression  so  pro- 
found and  sacred.  At  later  periods,  when  the 
first  fresh  gushing  of  the  muse  had  ceased,  art  in 
Hebrew,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  poetry,  began 
to  claim  a  larger  share  of  attention,  and  stands 
in  the  poems  for  a  greater  portion  of  their  merit. 
Then  the  play  of  the  imagination  grew  predomi- 
nant over  the  spontaneous  outpourings  of  the  soul, 
and  among  other  creations  of  the  fancy  alphabet!* 
cal  poems  were  produced,  in  which  the  matter  it 
artistically  distributed  sometimes  under  twp-acd 
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rw«nty  lveatls  or  divisions,  corresponding  with  the 
numl)er  of  the  Hekrew  letters.  This  is  of  course 
•  peculiarity  which  cannot  he  preserved  in  any 
Ordinary  prose  translation  ;  hut  it  is  indicated  in 
Psalm  c\ix.,  as  found  in  the  common  bibles; 
•nd  other  specimens  may  be  seen  in  Ps.  ix.,  x., 
Kxv.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii.,  cxi.,  cxii. 

If,  now,  from  these  details  we  consider  for  a 
moment  what  are  the  essential  peculiarities  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  we  find  we  have  to  offer  to  the 
reader's  attention  the  following  observations. 

The  source  of  all  true  poetry  is  in  the  human 
mind.  Even  where  there  is  a  divine  inspiration, 
fhis  higher  element  must  enter  into  the  soul  of 
man,  and,  blending  with  its  workings,  conform 
also  to  its  laws.  But  every  thought  is  not  poetical. 
Thought  and  emotion  become  poetical  only  when 
fthey  rise  to  the  ideal  Poetry,  in  its  source,  is 
thought  which  ascends  to  a  high  if  not  perfect  (rela- 
tively") conception  of  moral  and  spiritual  realities. 
Mere  intensity  is  not  poetry,  any  more  than 
•frength  of  muscle  is  beauty.  Still  less  is  passion 
either  poetry  or  eloquence,  as  Blair  teaches. 
Passion  is  of  a  suspicious  origin,  and  represents 
the  soul  as  being  mastered  ;  whereas  in  all  true 
poetry  the  soul  is  a  sovereign.  There  may  be  in- 
tensity in  poetry,  however,  and  the  soul,  when  in 
a  poetic  state,  may  be  impassioned ;  but  these 
are  only  accidents — results,  not  causes,  ensuing 
(sometimes)  from  the  ideal  conceptions  which  for 
'the  time  being  constitute  the  soul,  and  make  up 
■consciousness.  Hence  all  true  poetry  is  religions  ; 
for  religion  is  the  contemplation  of  the  highest 
perfection  as  at  once  holy,  lovely,  honourable, 
formative  and  guiding,  the  object  ofadoration,  the 
fountain  of  law,  the  source  of  obligation.  But  in  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  the  religion  which  constituted  its 
•essence  had  attributes  of  truth  and  reality  such  as 
no  other  poetry  ever  did  or  could  possess.  The 
intimate  relation  in  which  the  nation  of  Israel,  and 
the  still  more  intimate  rela'ion  in  which  distin- 
guished individuals  of  that  nation,  stood  to  the 
Deity,  made  the  religious  the  predominant  ele- 
.Tiient,  and  gave  to  that  element  a  living  and 
'quickening  lire  as  from  heaven,  which  burnt  from 
the  first  wit!)  the  true  vestal  purity,  and  on  to  the 
last  with  more  than  vestal  constancy  and  dura- 
tion. A  divine  and  imperishable  power  was  thus 
the  chief  constituent  of  Hebrew  poetry  :  divine 
truth,  divine  energy,  divine  life,  are  all  found  in 
the  earliest  productions  of  Hebrew  song.  Its 
chief  characteristic — that  by  which,  more  than 
any  other  thing,  it  is  contradistinguished  from  the 
poetry  of  all  other  nations — is  its  pure  and  rich 
religious  element. 

But  this  divine  power  lay  not  merely  in  the 
truths  conveyed  nor  in  the  facts  commemorated 
by  the  songs  of  Zion,  but  equally  in  the  strong, 
deep,  and  overflowing  emotions  with  which  the 
Hebrew  harp  thrilled  sometimes  to  ecstasy.  The 
origin  of  this  religious  sensibility  is  to  be  chiefly 
looked  for  in  the  Hebrew  temperament,  which  was 
and  is  peculiarly  rich  in  all  the  sentiments  of  the 
heart,  so  that  devotion  was  as  natural — as  much 
a  necessity  of  the  character  of  the  Israelites — as 
domestic  affection.  It  is  in  the  main  owing  to  the 
religious  and  devotional  qualities  of  Hebrew  poetry 
that  the  Book  of  Psalms,  still,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  centuries,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  so  many 
'modes  of  thought,  and  forms  of  social  life,  holds 
+d  empire  over  the  heart  of  man,  far  wider,  deeper, 
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and  mote  influential  than  what  any  other  inUi* 
ence  has  possessed,  save  only  that  which  is  anc 
will  ever  be  exercised  by  *  David"s  greater  son.' 

Nor  is  the  wonder  at  all  diminished  when  w€ 
learn  that  the  Hebrew  was  an  essentially  national 
muse.  There  is  no  poetry  which  bears  a  deeper 
or  broader  stamp  of  the  peculiar  influences  under 
which  it  was  produced.  It  never  ceases  to  be 
Hebrew  in  order  to  become  universal,  and  yet  it 
is  universal  while  it  is  Hebrew.  The  country,  the 
clime,  the  institutions,  the  very  peculiar  religious 
institutions,  rites  and  observances,  the  very  sin- 
gular religious  history  of  the  Israelites,  are  all 
faithfully  and  vividly  reflected  in  the  Hebrew 
muse,  so  that  no  one  song  can  ever  be  mistaken 
for  a  poem  of  any  other  people.  Still  it  remains 
true  that  the  heart  of  man,  at  least  the  heart  of  all 
the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  has  been 
moved  and  swayed,  and  is  si  ill  pleasingly  and 
most  beneficially  moved  and  swayed  by  the  strains 
of  Biblical  poesy.  Others  may,  but  we  cannot, 
account  for  this  indubitable  fact,  without  ad- 
mitting that  some  specially  divine  influence  was 
in  operation  amidst  the  Jews. 

Its  originality  is  alsoa  marked  cnaracteristic  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  Homej  had  his  teachers,  but 
who  taught  Moses?  Yet  *  the  divine  song  of 
Troy  '  is  less  divine  than  the  ode  of  Iriumph  over 
Pharaoh.  The  Hebrew  poetry  is  original  in  this 
sense,  that  it.  is  self-educed  and  self  developed. 
If  is  an  indigenous  plant  in  Palestine.  Like 
Melchizedek,  it  is,  in  regard  to  an  earlier  culture, 
dirdrup,  dfirfrup,  ayGvea.x6yqTos;  and  if  we  can- 
not say  that  it  has  strictly  fxrjre  apxV  V^P^i 
there  is  no  danger  in  predicting  of  it,  /UTjre  farjs 
reXos  Kxu){/>  jJ-svei  Uptbs  e*s  rb  Si^ve/cey  (Heb. 
vii.  3). 

Connected  with  its  originality,  as,  in  part,  its 
cause,  is  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  Muse  stood 
nearer  than  any  other  to  the  first  days  and  the 
earliest  aspects  of  creation,  'when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy  *  (Job  xxxviii.  7).  Those  stars 
that  Muse  saw  in  the  maiden  purity  of  their  ear- 
liest radiance;  that  song  the  same  Muse  heard  when 
first  it  struck  the  canopy  of  heaven  and  was  rever- 
berated to  earth.  The  rose  of  Sharon  blushed  with 
it*  first  loveliness  on  her  glad  sight,  and  the  dews 
of  Hermon  were  first  disturbed  by  her  unsandalled 
feet  Thus  there  is  a  freshness  as  of  morn  about 
all  her  imagery.  In  her  best  days  there  were  no 
stock  figiues  of  'Speech,  no  loci  comnmnes,  nor 
universal  recipes  for  forming  poetry.  Not  even 
at  second  hand  did  she  receive  her  stores,  but  she 
took  what  she  had  out  of  the  great  treasure-house 
of  nature,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  own  heart. 
To  be  a  master,  therefore,  to  other  poesies  is  the 
divine  right  and  peculiar  function  of  the  Hebrew 
muse.  Other  bards  may  borrow  and  imitate;  the 
poetry  of  the  Bible  copies  nature  and  creates. 

Hence  there  is  a  spontaneousness  in  its  poetry. 
Open  the  Psalter  at  any  place;  you  find  streams 
pouring  forth  like  the  brooks  and  waterfalls  that 
trickle  and  gush  down  the  hills  of  Palestine  after 
the  latter  rain.  Nature  you  behold  at  work.  All 
therefore  is  ease,  and,  as  ease,  so  grace.  There  is 
no  constraint,  no  effort,  no  affectation.  The  heart 
itself  speaks,  and  it  speaks  because  if  is  full  and 
overflowing. 

If  we  add  that,  simplicity  is  another  marked 
character  of  Hebrew  poetry,  we  do  little  more 
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■tare  that  which  is  alieady  implied.  But  sueh  is 
its  simplicity  th.it  it  seems  never  to  have  known, 
in  its  age  of  purity,  anything  of  the  artificial 
distinctions  hy  whicli  critics  and  rhetoricians  have 
mapped  out  the  domain  of  lioesy  and  endea 
vmired  to  supply  the  deficiencies  uf. fancy  hy  the 
laborious  efforts  of  varied  culture.  Hebrew 
poetry  was  the  voice  of  man  communing  wnth 
God,  and  thought  as  litlle  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other  of  the  two  purposes  which  Horace  ascribes  to 
artistic  poets — 

*Aut  prodesse  volunt  aut  delectare  poeta?.' 
It  was,  indeed,  wholly  unconscious  of  anything 
hut  the  satisfaction  of  a  high  and  urgent  want, 
which  made  worship  a  necessity,  and  devotion  a 
delight.  A  striking  confirmation  of  these  facts  is 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  among  the  earliest 
of  the  'sweet  singers  of  Israel,'  women  are  found. 
The  great  event  which  Moses,  in  his  sublime  tri- 
umphal ode, had  celebrated,  was  forthwith  taken  up 
by  Miriam,  whose  p<»etic  skill  could  not  be  sin- 
gular, as  she  is  described  by  a  general  name,  and 
was  supported  by  other  females;  "And  Miriam 
the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron  '  (a  remarkable 
family  was  that  of  Amram,  'Aaron,  and  Moses, 
and  Miriam  their  sister,'  Num.  xxvi.  59),  'took 
a  timbrel  in  her  hand ;  and  all  the  women  went 
out  after -her  with  timbrels,  and  with  dances,  and 
Miriam  answered  them,  Sing  veto  the  Lord/&c. 
(Kxod.  xv.  20,  sq. ;  see  also  Judg.  v.  1  ;  xi.  34  ; 
xxi.  21  ;   1  Sam.  xviii.  7;  Ps.  lxviii.  25V 

Were  it.  a  matter  to  lie  determined  by  autho- 
rity, we  could  easily  prove  that  the  Hebrew  poetry 
is  written  in  hexameters  and  jientameters.  Jose- 
phus  mor*1  than  once  asserts  that  the  triumphal 
ode  of  Moses  was  written  in  hexameter  verse 
( Antiq.i'i.  16.  4.;  iv.  8.  44);  and  in  Antiq.  vii. 
12.  3,  lie  expressly  says,  'And  now  David,  being 
freed  from  wars  and  dangers,  composed  songs  and 
hymns  to  God,  of  several  sorts  of  metre;  some  of 
those  which  he  made  were  trimeters  and  some 
were  pentameters ;'  in  which  statement  he  is  as 
■  much  in  error  in  regard  to  the  verse  as  he  is  in 
regard  to  his  implication  that  David  wrote  his 
Psalms  at  some  one  set  period  of  his  life.  Not 
improbably  Joseph  us  was  influenced  in  this  repre- 
sentation regarding  the  alleged  metres  byhisGra?- 
cising  propensities,  by  which  he  was  led  to  assi- 
milate the  Hebrew  laws  and  institutions  to  Gre- 
cian models,  with  a  false  view  of  thus  gaining 
honour  to  his  country,  and  by  reflection,  to  him- 
self as  well.  Even  in  his  day  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Hebrew  was  lost,  so  that  it  was  easy 
to  make  this  or  that  assertion  on  the  subject,  of  its 
versification.  Certainly  all  the  attempts  to  which 
these  misstatements  of*  Joseph  us  (see  also  Euseb. 
Prtep.  Ev.xi;  Hieron.  Prof,  ad  Chron.;  Eu- 
seb. p.  1  ;  Isidor.  Orig.  i.  38)  chiefly  led,  have 
utterly  failed  ;  and  whatever  the  fact,  may  be, 
whether  or  not  these  poems  were  written  in  stricter 
measure  than  the  doctrine  of  this  article  supposes, 
we  are  little  likely  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the 
Hebrew  measures  unless  we  could  raise  David 
from  the  sleep  of  centuries;  and  at  a  time  when, 
like  the  present,  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  that  there 
has  been  far  too  much  dogmatizing  about  even  the 
classical  versification,  and  that  speculation  and 
fancy  have  outstripped  knowledge,  we  do  not  ex- 
©ect  to  find  old  attempfs  to  discover  the  Hebrew 
hexameters  and  jientameters  revived.  Those  who 
way  wish  to  pursue  the  sublet  in  its  details  are 
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referred  to  the  following  works  :  Carpzov,  Introd, 
in  V.  T.  ii.      England  has  thr  credit  of  opening 
a  new  path  in  this' branch    by  the  publication   of 
Bishop  Lowth  s  elegant  and  Named  Prtelectiones  * 
de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrceorunt,  Oxon.  11')  > ;   which 
niav  f»e  found   also  in  Ugolini,    Thesaur.    xxxi.  : 
the  editions  having  Michael  is  s  Note?  et  Epimetra 
are  to  be  preferred;  that  oi  'Oxon.  1  S 10,  is  good  -.the 
work  was  translated  into  English  by  Gregory.    On 
the  didactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  the  reader  may 
consult  Umbreit,  Sprdche  Sal  Einlettunf/  ;  Rhode, 
De  I  et.  Poetar.  Sapientia  Gnom.  H<bra-or.  imp. 
et  Grcecor.   Havn.  1800;   Unger,  De  Parabolar. 
Jcsu  natnra,  &c.  Lftripfej  1828.      Le  Clerc,  in   his 
Bibliotk.  L'nwers.  ix.  220.  sq.,  has  given  what  is 
worth    al  tent  ion;    see   also   J  list    Abref/e'e  de   la 
poesie  chez  les  Hebr.  in   the  History  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxiii.  92,  sq.      But  the 
work  which  has,  next  to  that  of  Lowth,  exerted  1 1* 
greatest  influence,  is  a  posthumous  and  unfinished 
piece  of  the  celebrated  Herder,  who  has  treated  the 
subject  with  extraordinary  eloquence  ami   learn- 
ing:    Von  Geist  der  Ebraischen  Poesie.  1782.  to 
be  found  in  his  collected  writings;  also  Tubing. 
1805;  and  Carlsruhe,  1826;  see  also  Giigler,  Die 
Heil  Kunst  der  Hebrder,  Landshut,  181 1  ;  and 
B.  F.  Guftenstein,  Die  Poet.  Literar.  alten  Isra- 
elii., Mannh.    1835.     The   subject    of  metre  has 
been  skilfully  handled  by  Bellermann,   Versuch 
iiber  d.  Metrik  der  Hebriier.  Berl.  1813.     Much 
useful  information  may  lie  found   in   De  Wette's 
PAnleitunq  in  d .  A.  Test.,  Berlin,  1810,  translated 
into  English  by  Theodore  Parker,  Boston  (U.  S.), 
1843.      In    Wellbeloved's    Bible  translations  of 
the  poetical    portions    may   be    found,    in   which 
regard   is  paid   to  rhythm   and  poetical   form;  a 
very  valuable  guide  in   Hebrew  poetry,  both  for 
form   and   substance,  may  lie  found  in  Noyes's 
Translation  of  Job,  Cambridge  (U.  S.),  1827; 
of  the  Psalms3  Boston  (U.  S),  1831  ;  and  of  the 
Prophets.   Boston  (U.  S.),   1833;  but    the  best, 
fullest,  and  most  satisfactory  work  on  the  subject 
is  bv  Ewald,  Die  Poet.  Biicher  des  Alten  Bundes, 
4  vols.  8vo.  Gbttingen,  1833-9.— J.  R.  B. 

POL  !ylQ)  occurs  twice  in  Scripture,  and  no 
doubt  signifies  'beans,'  as  translated  in  the  Auth. 
Version.  The  first  occasion  is  in  2  Sam.  xvii. 
28.  where  beans  are  descril>ed  as  being  brought 
to  David,  as  well  as  wheat,  barley,  lentils,  &c, 
as  is  the  custom  at.  the  present  day  in  many  parts 
of  the  East  w*hen  a  traveller  awives  at  a  vil- 
lage. So  in  Ezekiel  iv.  9,  the  .prophet  is  directed 
to  take  wheat,  barley,  beans,  lenlils,  &c.  and 
make  bread  thereof.  This  meaning  of  pol  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Arabic     )Js  fool,  which  is  the  same 

word  (there  being  no  pe  in  Arabic),  and  is  applied 
•to  the  bean  in  modern  times,  as  ascertained  by 
Forskal  in  Egypt,  and  as  we  find  in  old  Arabic 
works.  The  common  l>ean,  or  at  least  one- of  its 
varieties,  has  been  employed  as  an  article  of  diet 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  since,  besides  the 
mention  of  it  in  Scripture,  we  find  it  noticed  by 
Hippocrates  and  Theophrastus.  under  the  names 
of  Kva/JLO?  £\\t)i/ik6s,  to  distinguish  it  from  nvauos 
xjuyxriTTios,  the  Egyptian  bean,  or  bean  of  Pytha- 
goras, which  was  no  doubt  the  large  farinaceous 
seed  of  Nelumbium  speciosum.  Beans  were 
employed  as  articles  of  diet  by  the  ancients,  as 
they  are  by  the  moderns  -,  and  are  considered  w  givo 
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rise  1o  flatulence,  but  otherwise  to  be  wholesome 
ami  nutritious.  '  Melange  h.  la  quantite  d'une 
livre  8ur  dix  a  douze  de  farine  de  froment,  elle 
tournit  an  assez  bon  pain,  et  donne  de  hi  con- 
sistance  a  la  pate  lorsqu'elle  est  trop  molle.'  So 
Pliny:  'Inter  legumina  maximus  honos  faba> : 
quippe  ex  qua  tentatus  etiam  sit  panis.  Frumento 
etiam  miscetur  apud  plerasque  gentes.'  Beaii3 
are  cultivated  over  a  great  part  of  the  old  world, 
from  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  south  of  India; 
in  the  latter,  however,  forming  the  cold-weather 
cultivation,  with  wheat,  peas,  &c.  They  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Mr. 
K'tto  states  that  the  extent  of  their  cultivation  in 
Palestine  he  had  no  means  of  knowing.  In  Egypt 
they  are  sown  in  November,  and  reaped  in  the 
middle  of  February  (three  and  a  half  months  in 
the  ground);  but  that  in  .Syria  they  may  be  had 
throughout  the  spring.  The  stalks  are  cut  down 
with  the  scythe;  and  these  are  afterwards  cut  and 
crushed,  to  tit  them  for  the  food  of  camels,  oxen, 
and  goats.  The  beans  themselves,  when  sent  to  a 
market,  are  often  deprived  of  their  skins.  Basnage 
reports  it  as  the  sentiment  of  some  of  the  Rabbins, 
that  beans  weje  not  lawful  to  the  priests,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  considered  the  appropriate 
food  of  mourning  and  affliction ;  but  he  does 
not  refer  to  the  authority ;  and  neither  in  the 
sacred, books  nor  in  the  Mishna  can  be  found  any 
traces  of  the  notion  to  which  he  alludes.  So  far 
from  attaching  any  sort  of  impurity  to  this  legume, 
it  is  described  as  among  the  first-fruit  offerings  ; 
and  several  other  articles  in  the  latter  collection 
prove  that  the  Hebrews  had  beans  largely  in  use, 
after  they  had  passed  them  •  through  the  mill 
(Phys.  Hist,  of  Palestine,  cccxix.). — J.  F.  R. 
POLLUX.  [Castou.  and  Poij.ux.] 
POLYGAMY.  [Marriage.] 
POLYGLOTT.  [Versions.] 
POMEGRANATE.  [Rimmon.] 
PONTIUS  PILATE.  [Pilate.] 
PONTUS  (Tlyj/Tos),  the  north-eastern  province 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  took  its  name  from  the  sea 
[Pontus  Euxinusj  that  formed  its  northern  fron- 
tier. On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  Colchis,  on 
the  south  by  Cappadocia  and  part  of  Armenia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia. 
Ptolemy  (Geor?.  v.  5)  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat. 
vi.  4)  regard  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  as  one  pro- 
vine^  ;  but  Strabo  (Geo^.  xii.  p.  541)  rightly  dis- 
tinguishes them,  seeing  that  each  formed  a  dis- 
tinct government  with  its  own  ruler  or  prince. 
The  family  of  Mithridates  reigned  in  Pontus, 
and  that  of  Ariarathes  in  Cappadocia.  The  two 
countries  were  also  separated  naturally  from  each 
other  by  the  Lithrus  and  Ophlimus  mountains. 
The  kingdom  of  Pontus  became  celebrated  under 
Mithridates  the  Great,  who  waged  a  long  war  with 
the  Romans,  in  which  he  was  at  length  defeated, 
and  his  kingdom  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire 
by  Pompey  (Appian,  Mithrid.  p.  121).  That 
J^.vs  had  settled  in  Pontus,  previous  to  the  time 
ol  Christ,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  strangers 
from  Pontus  were  among  those  assembled  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.  (Acts  ii.  9). 
(  In  istianity  also  became  early  kn-own  in  this 
count  ry,  as  the  si  rangers  '  in  Pontus'  are  among 
those  to  whom  Peter  addressed  his  first,  epistle 
(I  Pet.  i.  1).  Of  this  province  Paul's  friend, 
Aquila,  was  a  native  (Acts  xviii.  2).  The  priu- 
ciiml  towns  of  Poutus  were  Auiasiu,  the  ancient 


metropolis,  and  the  birth  place  of  the  geographer 
Strabo,  Themiscyva,  Cerasus,  and  Traoezus ; 
which  last  is  still  an  important  town  under  th* 
name  of  Trebizond  (Cellarius,  Notit.  ii.  287  i 
Mannert.  vi.  350  ;  Rosenmiiller,  Biol.  Geoff. 
iii.  5-9;  Encyclop.  Mat/tod.  Sect.  Gcoy.  Anciennt, 
art.  '  Pontos  '). 

POPLAR.       [LlBNEH.] 

PORC1US  FESTUS.     [Festus.] 

POSSESSION.      [Demoniacs.] 

POTIPHAR  pDpiQ,  contract,  of  JH3  *$&, 
Potipherah,  which  see  ;  Sept.  UerecppTis),  an  officer 
of  Pharaoh,  probably  the  chief  of  his  body-guard 
(Gen.  xxxix.  1).  Of  the  Midianitish  merchants 
he  purchased  Joseph,  whose  treatment  by  him  is 
described  under  that  head.  The  keeper  of  the 
prison  into  which  the  son  of  Jacob  was  eventually 
cast  treated  him  with  kindness,  and  confided  to 
him  the  management  of  the  prison ;  and  this 
confidence  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  *  cap- 
tain of  the  guard'  himself,  as  the  officer  respon- 
sible for  the  safe  custody  of  prisoners  of  state. 
It  is  sometimes  denied,  but  more  usually  main- 
tained, that  this  '  captain  of  the  guard  '  was  the 
same  with  the  Potiphar  who  is  before  designated 
by  the  same  title.  We  believe  that  this  'captain 
of  the  guard  !  and  Joseph's  master  were  .the  same 
person.  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  Oriental 
usage  that  offenders  against  the  court,  and  the 
officers  of  the  court,  should  be  in  custody  of 
the  captain  of  the  guard ;  and  that  Potiphar 
should  have  treated  Joseph  well  after  having  cast 
hhri  into  prison,  is  not  irreconcilable  with  the 
facts  of  the  case.  After  having  imprisoned 
Joseph  'n  the  first  transport  of  his  choler.  he 
might  possibly  discover  circumstances  which 
led  him  to  doubt  his  guilt,  if  not  to  be  convinced 
of  his  innocence.  The  mantle  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  mistress,  and  so  triumphantly  produced 
against  him,,  would,  when  calmly  considered, 
seem  a  stronger  proof  of  guilt  against  her  than 
against  him  :  yet  st  ill,  to  avoid  bringing  dishonour  . 
upon  his  wife,  and  exposing  her  to  new  tempta- 
tion, he  may  have,  deemed  it  more  puident  to  be- 
stow upon  his  slave  the  command  of  the  state  pri- 
son, than  to  restore  him  to  Uis  former  employment. 

POTIPHERAH    (JT1Q  'Pte),    the   priest  of 

On,  or  Heliopolis,  whose  daughter  Azer  atb  be- 
came the  wife  of  Joseph  [Azenatii],  The  name 
is  Egyptian,  and  is  in  the  Septnagint  accommo- 
dated to  the  analogy  of  the  Egyptian  language, 
being  ili  the  Cod.  Vatican.  TieTeippy  :  Alex.  Tier- 
TG<pp?i,  al.  Tlevrecpp}],  Yltvrecppi ;  which  corresponds 

to  the  Egyptian  IT G T C - cj; p >.  ,  qui  Solis  est, 
i.e.  Soli  proprius  (Champollion.  Precis,  Tabl. 
General,  p.  23).  The  name  is  found  written  in 
various  forms  on  the  monuments,  which  are  copied 
by  Oeseuius  in  his  Thesaurus,  p.  1091,  bom 
Rosellini,  Monum.  Storivi,  i.  117. 

POTSHERD.  Potsherd  is  figuratively  used 
in  Scripture  to  denote  a  thing  worthless  and  in- 
significant. (Ps.  xxii.  15  ;  Prov.  xxvi.  23;  Isa. 
xlv.  9).  It  may  illustrate  some  of  these  allusions 
to  remind  (lie  reader  of  the  fact,  that  the  sites 
of  ancient  towns  are  often  covered  at  the  surfac« 
with  great  quantities  of  broken  pottery.  The  pre- 
sent writer  has  usually  found  this  pottery  to  n« 
of  coarse  texture,  but  coated  and  protected  witn 
a  strong  anil  bright  -coloured  gla*e,  mostly  bluish 
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fT*«i,  And  sometimes  yellow.  Tiese  fragments 
give  to  some  Dfi  the  most  venerable  sites  in  the 
world,  the  appearance  of  a  deserted  pottery  rather 
than  of  a  town.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  they 
occur  only  upon  the  sites  of  towns  which  were 
built  with  crude  bride  ;  and  this  suggests  (hat 
the  heaps  of  ruin  into  which  these  had  fallen 
being  disintegrated,  and  worn  at  the  surface  by 
the  action  of  the  weather,  bring  to  view  and 
leave  exposed  the  broken  pottery,  which  is  not 
liable  to  lie  thus  dissolved  and  washed  away. 
This  explanation  was  suggested  by  the  actual 
survey  of  such  ruins;  and  we  know  not  that  a 
b-ter  has  yet  been  offered  in  any  other  quarter. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  of  the  more  mighty 
cities-  of  old  time,  nothing  but.  potsherds  now  re- 
mains visible  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Towns  built  with  stone,  or  kiln-burnt,  bricks, 
do  not  exhibit  (his  form  of  ruin,  which  is,  there- 
fore, not  usually  met  with  in  Palestine. 

POTTER.  The  potter,  and  the  produce  of 
his  labours,  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  fragility  of  his  wares,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  destroyed,  supply  apt  emblems  of 
the  facility  with  which  human  life  and  power 
may  be  broken  and  destroyed.  Jt  is  in  this 
figurative  use  that  the  potter's  vessels  are  most 
frequently  noticed  in  Scripture  (Ps.  ii.  9;  Isa.  xxx. 
H     Jer.  xix.  1 1 ;  Rev.  ii.  27).     In  one  place,  the 
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power  of  the  potter  to  form  with  his  clay,  by  the 
impulse  of  his  will  and  hand,  vessels  either  for 
honourable  or  for  mean  uses,  is  employed  with 
great  force  by  the  apostle  to  illustrate  the  abso- 
lute power  of  God  in  moulding  the  destinies  of 
men  according  to  his  pleasure  (Rom,  ix.  21). 
The  first  distinct  mention  of  earthenware  vessels 
is  in  (he  case  of  the  pitchers  in  which  Gideon's 
men  concealed  their  lamps,  and  which  they  broke 
in  pieces  when  they  withdrew  their  lamps  from 
them  (Judg.  vii.  16,  19).  Pitchers  aud  bottles 
are  indeed  mentioned  earlier;  but  the  'bottle' 
which  contained  Hagar's  water  (Gen.  x:ci.  11, 
15)  was  undoubtedly  of  skin  ;  and  although 
Rebekah's  pitcher  was  possibly  of  earthenware 
(Gen.  xxiv.  14,  15),  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it 
was  so. 

The  ]>otter's  wheel  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
tine  Bible  (Jer.  xviii.  2);  but  it  must  have  l>een 
in  use  among  the  Hebrews  long  t>efore  the  time  of 
that  allusion  ;  tor  w*  now  know  that  it  existed  in 


Egypt  before  the  Israelites  took  refuse  in  tnat 
country  (Wilkinson,  A.nc.  Egypt,  iii.  165).  The 
processes  employed  by  the  Hebrews  were  pro- 
bably not  ii.  any  way  dissimilar  to  those  of  the 
Egyptians,  from  whom  the  use  of  the  wheel  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  adopted.  There  is  the 
greater  probability  in  this,  as  the  materials,  forms. 
and  manufacture  of  earthenware  vessejs  are  still 
very  similar  throughout  Western  Asia — and  «ue 
also  ihe  same  which  were  ;inoiently  in  use.  This 
we  know  from  the  comparison  of  ancient  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  with  modern  manufactures,  as 
well  as  from  the  vast  quantities  of  broken  pottery 
which  are  found  upon  the  sites  of  ancient,  cities. 
The  ancient  potters  *  frequently  kneaded  the  clay 
with  their  feet,  and  after  it  had  been  property 
worked  up,  they  formed  it  into  a  mass  of  con- 
venient size  with  the  hand,  and  placed  it  on  the 
wheel,  which,  to  judge  from  that,  represented  in 
the  paintings,  was  of  very  simple  construction, 
and  turned  with  the  hand.  The  various  forms 
of  the  vases  were  made  out  by  the  finger  during 
the  revolution ;  the  handles,  if  they  had  any, 
were  afterwards  affixed  to  them  ;  and  the  devices 
and  other  ornamental  parts  were  traced  with  a 
wooden  or  metal  instrument,  previously  to  then- 
being  baked.  They  were  then  suffered  to  dry, 
and  for  this  purpose  were  placed  on  planks  of 
wood;  they  were  afterwards  arranged  with  great 
care  on  trays,  and  carried,  by  means  of  the 
usual  yoke,  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  to  the 
oven'  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians,  iii.  16*3-167). 

POTTERS-FIELD.     [Aceldama.] 

PRv^TORIUM  (Upatrcipiou).  This  word  de- 
notes the  general's  tent  in  the  field,  and  also  the 
bouse  or  palace  of  the  governor  of  a  province, 
whether  a  praetor  or  not.  In  the  Gospels  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  palace  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  al 
Jerusalem,  and  which  eventually  became  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  governors  in  that  city 
(Matt,  xxvii.  27;  Mark  xv.  16;  John  xviii. 
28,  38  ;  xix.  9).  In  the  two  first  of  these  texts 
it  may,  however,  denote  the  court  in  front  of 
the  palace,  where  the  procurator's  guards  were 
stationed  [Jerusalem].  Herod  built  another 
palace  at  Caesarea,  and  this  also  is  called  the  Prae- 
torium  in  Acts  xxiii.  35,  probably  because  it  had, 
in  like  manner,  Income  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  governor,  whose  head-quarters  were  at 
Caesarea.  In  Philipp.  i  13,  the  word  denotes  the 
Praetorian  camp  at  Rome,  i.  e.  the  camp  or 
quarters  of  the  Praetorian  cohort,  at  Rome. 

PRIEST,  HIGH  PRIEST,  &c.-.(|n3,  priest , 
Sept.  Tepeus;  Vulg.  sacerdos).  The  English 
word  is  generally  derived  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment term  presbyter  [elder],  the  meaning  o.' 
which,  is,  however,  essentially  different  from  that 
which  was  intended  by  the  ancient  terms.  It 
would  come  nearer,  if  derived  from  irpoiaT-tyii  or 
irpo'i<TTa.{jLat,  'to  preside,"  &c.  It  would  then  cor- 
respond to  Aristotle's  definition  of  a  pries!,  tow 
vpbs  tovs  deovs  Kvpios,  'presiding  over  things  re- 
lating to  the  gods'  (rolit.  iii,  14),  and  with  the 
very  similar  one  in  Holt.  v.  1  ;  'every  high-priesl 
taken  fioin  among  men,  is  constituted  on  the  lie- 
half  of  men,  with  respect  to  their  concerns  with 
God  to  irpbs  rbv  0«oV),  that  he  may  present 
both  gifts  and  sacrifices  lor  sins.'  It  would  than 
adequately  represent  the  Upfi/s  (i>  'upa  /W£w)  «f 
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the  Greeks,  and  the  sacerdos  (a  sacris  faciundis) 
of  the  Latins.  The  primitive  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  is  not  easily  determined,  because 
the  verb,  in  its  radical  form,  nowhere  occurs. 
Gesenius  observes  :  'In  Arabic  it  denotes  to  pro- 
phesy, to  foretel  as  a  soothsayer,  and  among  the 
heathen  Arabs  tl  e  substantive  bore  the  latter  sig- 
nification ;  also  that  of  a  mediator  or  middle 
person,  who  interposed  in  any  business,  which 
seems  to  be  its  radical  meaning,  as  prophets  and 
priests  were  regarded  as  mediators  between  men 
and  the  Deity.  In  the  earliest  families  of  the 
race  of  Shem,  the  offices  of  priest  and  prophet 
were  undoubtedly  united ;  so  that  the  word  ori- 
ginally denoted  both,  and  at  last  the  Hebrew 
idiom  kept  one  part  of  the  idea,  and  the  Arabic 
another'  (Hebraisches  und  Chaldaisches  Hand- 
iborterbuch,  Leipz.,  1823).  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  all  the  persons  who  are  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture as  having  legally  performed  priestly  acts, 
but  who  were  not  strictly  sacerdotal,  come  under 
the  definition  of  a  prophet,  viz.,  persons  who  re- 
ceived supernatural  communications  of  know- 
ledge generally,  as  Adam,  Abraham  (Gen.  xx. 
7),  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Job,  Samuel,  Elijah 
'comp.  Luke  i.  70).  The  primary  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  is  regarded  by  Kimchi, 
Castell,  Giggeius,  Ernest),  Simonis,  Tiftmann, 
and  Eichhorn,  to  be,  the  rendering  of  honourable 
and  dignified  service,  like  that  of  ministers  of 
state  to  their  sovereign.  Nearly  similar  is  the 
idea  adopted  by  Cocceins  and  Schultens,  viz  , 
drawing  near,  as  to  a  king  or  any  supreme  au- 
thority. The  following  definition  of  a  priest  may 
be  found  sufficiently  comprehensive  * — A  man  who 
officiates  or  transacts  with  God  on  behalf  of  others, 
statedly,  or  for  the  occasion. 

It  will  now  be  attempted  to  trace  the  Biblical 
origin  and  development  of  the  subject,  for  which 
purpose  the  inquiry  will  be  pursued  ujmhi  the 
plan  of  Townsend's  Historical  and  Chronological 
Arrangement  of  the  Scriptures.  London,  ISJ7, 
notwithstanding  the  doubts  which  may  be  enter- 
tained respecting  the  true  chronological  order  of 
certain  books  and  passages.  We  accede  to  the 
Jewish  opinion,  that  Adam  was  the  first  priest. 
The  divine  institution  of  sacrifices,  immediately 
after  the  fall,  seems  connected  with  the  event,  that 
•the  Lord  God  made  coats  of  skins  to  Adam  and 
his  wife,  and  clothed  them  '  (Gen.  iii.  21),  that  is, 
with  the  skins  of  animals  which  had  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  (for  the  permission  to  eat  animal  food  was 
not.  given  till  after  the  Deluge  (com}).  Gen.  i.  2!)  ; 
ix.  3),  expressive  of  their  faith  in  the  promise  of  the 
victorious  yet  suffering  'seed  of  the  woman' 
(ver.  15)  :  and  judging  from  the  known  custom 
of  his  immediate  descendants,  we  infer  that 
Adam,  now  also  become  the  head  and  ruler  of  the 
woman  (ver.  16),  officiated  in  offering  the  sacri- 
fice as  well  oh  her  behalf  as  his  own.  Judging 
from  the  same  analogy,  it  seems  further  probable, 
mat  Adan.  acted  in  the  same  capacity  on  behalf 
of  his  sons,  Cain  and  Afxd  (and  possibly  of  their 
children),  who  are  each  said  to  have  '  brought'  his 
resjKV-tive  offering,  hot  not  to  have  personally 
presented  it  (iv.  3-r>).  The  place  evidently 
thus  indicated,  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
situation  of  '  the  cherubim,'  at  the  east  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  (iii.  24),  called  '  the  f ace  *  (iv. 
14),  and  'the  presence  of  the  Lord '  (ver.  16; 
jomp.  Hebrew  of  Exod.  xxxiv.  24  j  Ler.  ix.  5),  and 


from  which  Jehovah  conferred  with  Cain  (ver.  9)  i 
circumstances  which,  together  with  the  name  of 
their  offering,  iinjD,  which,  sometimes  at  least. in* 
cluded'hloody  sacrifices  in  after  times  (1  Sam.  ii, 
17;  xxvi.  19;  Mai.  i.  13, 14), and  the  appropriation 
of  the  skins  to  t  he  offerer  (comp.  Lev.  vii.  8),  would 
seem  like  the  rudiments  of  the  future  tabernacle 
and  its  services,  and  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  many  circumstances  incidentally  disclosed 
in  the  brief  fragmentary  account  0\'  things  before 
the  Exodus,  such  as  the  Sabbath  (Gen.  ii.  2,  3),  the 
distinction  observed  by  Noah,  and  his  burnt-ofVer- 
ings  upon  the  altar  of  clean  and  unclean  l>easts 
(viii.  20),  the  prohibition  of  blood  fix.  I),  tithes 
(xiv.  20),  priestly  blessing  (ver.  19),  consecra- 
tion with  oil,  and  vows  (xxviii.  18-22),  the  Levi- 
rate  law  (xxxviii.  8),  weeks  (xxix.  27),  distinc- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  by  their  families  (Exod.ii.l), 
the  office  of  elder  during  the  bondage  in  Egypt 
(iii.  lb"),  and  a  place  of  meeting  with  Jehovah 
(v.  22  j  comp.  xxv.  22) — would  favour  the  suj>- 
position  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  it  is 
called,  was  but  an  authoritative  re-arrangement 
of  a  patriarchal  church  instituted  at  the  fall.  The 
fact  that  Noah  officiated  as  the  priest  of  his  family, 
upon  the  cessation  of  the  Deluge  (bc.  2347)  is 
clearly  recorded  (Gen.  viii.  20),  where  we  have 
an  altar  built,  the  ceremonial  distinctions  in  the 
offerings  al i  eady  mentioned,  and  their  propitiatory 
effect,  •  the  sweet  savour,"  all  described  in  the  words 
of  Leviticus  (com]),  i.  9;  xi.  47).  These  acts  of 
Noah,  which  seem  like  the  resumption  rather  than 
the  institution  of  an  ordinance,  were  doubtless 
continued  by  his  sons  and  their  descendants,  as 
heads  of  their  respective  families.  Following 
our  arrangement,  the  next  glimpse  of  the  subject 
is  afforded  by  the  instance  of  Job  (bc.  2130),  who 
'tent  and  sanctified  his   children'  after  a  feast 

they  had  held,  and  offered  burnt-offerings,  T\Y?V, 
'according  to  the  number  of  them  all.'  and  '  who 
did  this  continually,'  either  constantly,  or  after 
every  feast  (i.  5).  A  direct  reference,  possibly 
to  priests,  is  lost  in  our  translation  of  xii.  19'i  'he 
leadeth  princes  away  spoiled,'  D^fD ;  Sept. 
tepets  ;  Vulg.  sacerdotes  ;  a  sense  adopted  in  Dr. 
Lee's  Translation,  Loud.  1837.  May  not  the 
difficult  passage,  xxxiii.  23,  contain  an  allu- 
sion to  priestly  duties'?  A  case  is  there  supposed 
of  a  person  divinely  chastised  in  order  to  im- 
prove him  (xix.  22)  :  '  If  then  there  be  a  mes- 
senger   with    him,'    *^X?D,    which   means   priest 

(Eccles.  v.  6  ;  Mai.  ii.  7),  '  an  interpreter,'  f**70, 
or  mediator  generally  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  31  ;  Isa. 
xliii.  27);  •  one  among  a  thousand,'  or  of  a  family 
(Judg.  vi.  15\  L  my  family,"  literally  ;  my  thou- 
sand '  (oorUp.  Num.  i.  16),  '  to  show  to  man  his 
uprightness,'  or  rather  '  duty'  (Prov.  xiv.  2),  part 
of  the  priest's  office  in  such  a  case  (Mai.  ii.  7; 
comp.  Dent.  xxiv.  8\  then,  such  an  individual 
'is  gracious,'  or  rather  will  supplicate  for  him, 
ami  saith,  '  Deliver  him  from  going  down  into 
the  pit,'  or  grave,  for  'I  have  found  a  ransom,'  a 
cause  or  ground  in  him  for  favourable  treatment, 
namely,  the  penitence  of  the  sufferer,  who  conse- 
quently recovers  (xxv.  29).  The  case  of  Abra- 
ham and  Abimelech  is  very  similar  (Gen.  xx. 
3-17),  as  also  that  of  Job  himself,  and  his  thret 
misjudging  friends,  whom  the  Lord  command*  to 
avert  chastisement  from  themselves,  by  taking  to 
him  bullocks  and  rams,  which  he  was  to  oflfcx  (m 
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ch»in  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  to  p ray  for  them 
(alii.  8).  The  instance  of  Abram  occurs  next  in 
historical  order,  wlio.  upon  his  first  entrance  into 
Canaan,  attended  by  Ins  family  (b.c.  1921),  '  built, 
in  altar,  and  called  upon  the  name  o(  the  Lord  ' 
'(■Jen.  xii.  7,8).  Upon  returning  victorious  from 
tie  battle  of  the  kings,  he  is  congratulated  by 
Melchizedek,  the  Canaanitish  king  of  Salem,  and 
*  priest  of  the  most  High  God'  (xiv.  18).  For 
the  ancient  union  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal 
offices,  in  Egypt  and  other  countries,  see  Wilkin- 
son's Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  Loud.  1342,  i.  245.  Abram  next 
ftpiiears  entering  into  covenant  with  God  as  the 
head  and  representative  of  his  seed;  on  which  oc- 
casion those  creatures  only  are  slain  which  were 
appointed  for  sacrilice  under  the  law  (x\\  9-21). 
Isaac  builds  an  allar  (b.c  1804),  evidently  as  the 
head  of  his  family  (Gen.  xxvi.  25);  his  younger 
son  Jacob  offers  "a  sacrifice,  rQT  (xxxi.  54),  and 
'  calls  his  brethren  to  eat  of  it'  (comp.  Lev.  vii. 
15);  builds  an  altar  at  Shalem  (xxxui.  20), 
makes  another  by  divine  command,  and  evidently 
as  the  head  of  his  household,  at  Bethel  (xxxv.  1-7), 
and  pours  a  drink-offering,  *1D3  (comp.  Num.  xv. 
7,  &c),  upon  a  pillar  (ver.  14 J.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  institution  we  are  considering  during 
the  patriarchal  times.  It  henceforth  becomes  con- 
nected xoith  Egypt,  and  materially  modified  in 
consequence,  'llie  marriage  of  Joseph  (b.c.  1715) 
incidentally  discloses  the  existence  of  priests  in 
that  country  j  for  it  is  recorded  that '  Pharaoh  gave 
Joseph  to  wife  a  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of 
On  "  (xli.  45).  The  priests  of  Egypt  had  evidently 
been  endowed  with  lands  by  the  Egyptian  kings  ; 
for  when  the  reigning  Pharaoh,  by  the  advice  of 
Joseph,  took  all  the  land  of  the  Egyptians  in  lieu 
of  corn  (xlvii.20),  the  priests  were  not  compelled 
to  make  the  same  sacrilice  of  theirs  (ver.  22) ; 
uor  was  the  tax  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce 
entailed  upon  it  (ver.  2b).  as  on  that  of  the  other 
people  (ver.  24).  They  seem  also  to  have  had  a 
public  maintenance  besides  (ver.  22;  Herod,  ii. 
37).  It  may  be  serviceable,  in  the  sequel,  if  we 
advert  at  this  point  to  some  of  the  numerous  and 
truly  important  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  priests,  vrz.,  that  the 
sacerdotal  order  constituted  one  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal castes,  of  the  highest  rank,  next  to  the  king, 
and  from  whom  were  chosen  his  confidential  and 
responsible  advisers  (comp.  2  Sam.  viii.  18; 
1  Chron.  xviii.  17;  Isa.  xix.  11;  Diodorus,  i. 
73)  ;  they  associated  with  the  monarch,  whom 
they  assisted  in  the  performance  of  his  public 
duties,  to  whom  they  explained  Iron  the  sacred 
books  those  lessons  which  were  laid  down  for  his 
conduct.  Each  deity  had  several  priests,  and  a 
high-priest  (Herod,  ii.  37);  the  latter,  of  what- 
ever deity,  held  the  first  and  most  honourable 
station.  The  minor  priests  were  divided  into 
various  grades,  having  distinct  offices,  as  well  as 
the  scrilies  and  priests  of  the  kings.  The  same 
office  usually  descended  from  lather  to  son,  but 
was  sometimes  changed.  They  enjoyed  important 
privileges,  which  extended  to  their  whole  family. 
They  were  exempt  from  taxes.  Wine  was  allowed 
to  them  only  in  the  strictest  moderation,  and  entire 
abstinence  from  it  was  required  during  the  lasts, 
which  were  frequent  (Pint.  l)e  hid.  §  6).  Each 
Made  of  the  priests  was  distinguished  by  its  ])ecu- 
tifcr  costume.     The  h igh-prieat*,  who,  amuu£  other 


official  'uties,  anointed  the  king,  wore  a  rnantl* 
made  of  an  entire  leopard-skin  ;  as  did  the  king, 
when  engaged  -in  priestly  duties.  The  under- 
dresses  of  priests,  of  all  orders,  were  made  of 
linen,  anil  they  were  not  allowed  to  wear  woollen 
in  a  temple  (Herod,  ii.  81).  Tin1  undeniable 
similarity  UM  ween  the  dresses  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  priests  will  be  hereafter  illustrated.  Be- 
sides their  religious  duties,  the  priests  fulfilled 
the  offices  of  judges,  legislators,  and  counsellors 
of  the  king,  and  the  laws  forming  part  of  their 
sacred  books  could  only  be  administered  by  mem- 
bers of  that  order  (Wilkinson,  i.  237,  257-282). 

In  returning  to  the  hiblical  history,  we  next 
find  Jethro,  priest  of  Midian,  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses,  possibly  a  priest  of  the  true  God  (Exod. 
iii.  1),  and  probably  his  father  in  the  same 
capacity  (ii.  16).  In  Exod.  v.  1,  3,  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Israelites  is  represented  as  wishing 
to  sacrifice  and  to  hold  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  The 
first  step,  though  very  remote,  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  system  of  priesthood,  was  the 
consecration  of  the  first-born,  in  memory  of  the 
destruction  of  the  h'rst-bo<n  of  Egypt  (xiii.  2,  14- 
16)  ;  for,  instead  of  these,  God  afterwards  took  the 
Levites  to  attend  upon  him  (Num.  iii.  12).  As 
to  the  popular  idea,  both  among  Jews  and  Christ- 
ians, that  the  right  of  priesthood  was  thus  trans- 
ferred from  the  first-born  generally  to  the  tiibe  of 
Levi,  or  rather  to  one  family  of  that  tribe,  we 
consider,  with  Patrick,  that  it.  is  utterly  ground- 
less (Commentary  on  Exod.  xix.  22;  Num.  iii. 
12;  see  Campeg.  Vitringa,  Observ.  Sacra,  ii. 
3  3 ;  Outram,  De  Sacrijiciis,  i.  4).  The  substance 
of  the  objections  is.  that  Aaron  and  his  sons  were 
consecrated  before  the  exchange  of  the  Levites 
for  the  first-born,  that  the  Levites  were  after- 
wards  given  to  minister  unto  them,  but  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  priesthood,  and  that  the  pecu- 
liar right  ol'  God  in  the  first-born  originated  hi 
the  Exodus.  The  last  altar,  before  the  giving  of 
the  law,  was  built  by  Moses,  probably  for  a  me- 
morial purpose  only  (xvii.  15  ;  comp.  Josh.  xxii. 
26,  27}.  At  this  period,  the  office  of  priest  was 
so  well  understood,  and  so  highly  valued,  that 
Jehovah  promises  as  an  inducement  to  the  Israel- 
ites to  keep  his  covenant,  that  they  should  be  to 
him  'a  kingdom  of  priests'  (xix.  6).  which,  among 
other  honourable  appellations  and  distinctions 
originally  belonging  to  the  Jews,  is  translencd  to 
Christians  (1  Pet.  ii.  9).  The  first  introduction  of 
the  word  priests,  in  this  part  of  the  history,  is 
truly  remarkable.  It  occurs  just  previous  to 
the  giving  of  the  law  (B.C.  1491),  when,  as  part  of 
.the  cautions  against  the  too  eager  curiosity  of  the 
people,  lest  they  should  '  break  through  unto  the 
Lord  and  gaze  '  (Exod.  xix.  21),  it  is  added,  '  and 
let  the  j)riests  tchich  come  near  unto  the  Lord 
sanctify  themselves,  lest  the  Lord  break  through 
upon  them  '  (ver.  22).  Here,  then,  priests  are 
incontestably  spoken  of  as  an  already  existing 
order,  which  was  now  about  to  be  recodified. 
Nor  is  this  the  last  reference  to  the.-e  ante-Sinaitic 
priests.  Selden  observes  that  the  phrases  'tin. 
priests  the  Levites1  (Deut.  xvii.  9),  and  'the 
priests  the  sons  of  Levi  '  (xxi.  5),  and  even 
the  phrase,  'the  Levites  alone'  vxviii  6,  comp. 
1),  are  used  to  include  all  odiers  who  hail  beer* 
priests  before  God  took  the  sons  of  Aaron  pecu* 
liarly  to  serve  him  in  this  office  (De  Synedr.  ii. 
8,  pp.  2,  3).     Aaron  is  summoned  at  this  junc 
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tore  to  go  up  with  Moses  unto  the  Lord  on  Mount 
Sinai  (Exod.  xix.  24).  Another  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance is  then  recorded.  Moses,  now  acting  as 
'mediator,'  and  endued  with  an  extraordinary 
commission,  builds  an  altar  under  the  hill,  and 
sends  '  young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
offered  burnt-offerings,  and  sacrificed  peace  -offer- 
ings of  oxen  unto  the  Loid'  (xxiv.  5).  Various  in- 
terpretations are  given  to  the  phrase  *  young  men  ;' 
hut,  upon  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  in- 
cline to  think  that  they  were  young  laymen,  pur- 
posely selected  by  Moses  for  this  act,  in  order  to 
form  a  complete  break  between  the  former  priest- 
hood and  the  new,  and  that  the  recommencement 
and  re-arrangement  of  the  priesthood  under  divine 
authority  might  be  made  more  palpably  distinct. 
In  the  same  light  we  consider  the  many  priestly 
acts  performed  by  Moses  himself,  at  this  parti- 
cular time,  as  in  ch.  xxix.  25:  xl.  25,  27,  29: 
like  those  of  Gideon.  Judg.  vi.  25-27  ;  of  Samuel, 
1  Sam.  vii.  9  ;  of  l>avid,  1  Chron.  xxi.  26.  Yet 
these  especial  permissions,  upon  emergencies  and  . 
extraordinary  occasions,  had  their  limits,  as  may 
l»e  seen  in  the  fate  of  '  the  men  of  Bethdiemesh,' 
1  Sam.  vi.  19  ;  and  of  Uzzah,  2  Sam.  vi.  7. 

The  designation  and  call  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
to  the  priesthood  are  commanded  in  Exod.  xxviii. 
1  ;  and  holy  garments  to  be  made  for  Aaron,  *  for 
glory  and  fur  beauty  (ver.  2),  and  for  his  sons  (ver. 
40),  by  persons  originally  skilful,  and  now  also  in- 
spired for  the  purpose  (ver.  3),  the  chief  of  whom 
were  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  (xxxi.  2-o).  As 
there  were  some  garments  common  both  to  the 
priests  and  the  high-priest,  we  shall  begin  with 
those  of  the  former,  taking  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  would  be  put  on.  1.  The  first  was 
III  ^DSDE,  'linen-breeches.'  or  drawers  (xxviii. 
4};  Sept.  TrepHTiceXfj  \iua\  Vu\g.fe>ninalia  linea). 
These  were  to  be  of  fine  twined  linen,  and  to 
reach  from  the  hiins  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs. 
According  to  Josephus,  whose  testimony,  however, 
of  course,  relates  only  to  his  own  time,  they  reached 
enly  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  where  they  were 
tied  fast  (Antiq.  iii.  7.  1).  Such  drawers  were 
worn  universally  in  Egypt.    In  the  sculptures  and 


457.     [Drawers  and  girdle.] 

paintings  of  that  country,  the  figures  of  workmen 
and  servants  have  no  other  dress  than  a  short  kilt 
H  apron,  sometimes  simply  bound  about  the  loins 


and  lapping  over  in  front  •  other  figures  have 
short  loose  drawers;  while  a  third  variety  of  tnis 
article,  fitting  closely  and  extending  to  the  kuets, 
appears  in  the  figures  of  some  idols,  as  in  No.  157 
This  last  sort  of  drawers  seems  to  have  been  pe- 
culiar in  Egypt  to  the  gods,  and  to  the  priests, 
whose  attire  was  often  adapted  to  that  of  the  idols 
on  which  they  alten.ted.  The  priests,  in  common 
with  other  persons  of  the  upper  classes,  wore  the 
drawers  under  other  robes.  No  mention  occurs 
of  the  use  of  draweis  by  any  other  class  of  persons 
in  Israel  except  the  priests,  on  whom  it  was  en- 
joined for  the  sake  of  decency.  2.  The  coat  ot 
tine  linen  or  cotton.  W  fOI"D  (Exod.  xxxix.  27). 
tunica  bi/ssina.  This  was  worn  by  men  in  ge- 
neral (Gen.  xxx\  ii.  3);  also  by  women  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18;  Cant.  v.  3),  next  to  the  skin.  It  was 
to  be  of  woven  work.  Josephus  states  that  it 
reached  down  to  the  feet,  and  sat  close  to  the 
body  ;  and  hail  sleeves,  which  were  tied  fast  to  the 
arms;  and  was  girded  to  the  breast  a  little  above 
the  elbows  by  a  girdle.  It  had  a  narrow  aperture 
about  the  neck,  and  was  tied  with  certain  stringj 
hanging  down  from  the  edge  over  the  breast  and 
back,,  and  was  fastened  above  each  shoulder 
(Antiq.  iii.  7.  2).  But  this  garment,  in  the  case 
of  the  priests  and  high-priest,  was  to  be  broidered 
(xxviii.  4),  y2&r\  J13nD,  '  a  broidered  coat,' 
by  which  Gesenius  understands  a  coat  of  cloth 
worked  in  checkers  or  cells.  Braunius  compares 
it  to  the  reticulum  in  the  stomach  of  rumi- 
nant animals  (De  Vestitu,  i.  17).  The  Sept. 
gives  xito>*>  Kocrv/ifiuTos,  which  seems  to  refer  to 
the  tassels  or  strings;  Vulg.  linea  stricta,  which 
seems  to  refer  to  its  close  fitting.  3.  The  girdle, 
D3ZIK  (xxviii.  40);  Sept.  (wry  ;  Yulg.  balteus. 
This  was  also  worn  by  magistrates  (lsa.  xxii.21). 
The  girdle  for  the  priests  was  to  be  made  of  fine 
twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
of  needlework  (xxxix.  29).  Josephus  describes 
it  as  often  going  round,  four  fingers  broad,  but  so 
loosely  woven  that  it  might  be  taken  for  the  skin 
of  a  serpent ;  and  that  it  was  embroidered  with 
flowers  of  scarlet,  and  purple,  and  blue,  but  that 
the  warp  was  nothing  but  linen.  The  beginning  of 
its  circumvolution  was  at  the  breast  ;  and  when 
it  had  gone  often  round,  it  was  there  tied,  and 
hung  loosely  down  to  the  ancles  while  the  priest 
was  not  engaged  in  any  laborious  service,  for 
in  that  position  it  appeared  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner  to  the  spectators;  but  when  he  was 
obliged  to  assist  at  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  and 
to  do  the  appointed  service,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  hindered  in  his  operations  by  its  motion, 
he  threw  it  to  the  left  hand,  and  bore  it  on  his 
right  shoulder  (Antiq.  iii.  7.  2).  The  mode  of  its 
hanging  down  is  illustrated  by  the  cut  No.  4G0, 
where  the  girdle  is  also  richly  embroidered  ;  while 
the  imbricated  appearance  of  the  girdle,  Dp* 
Dt/'J/D,  may  be  seen  very  plainly  in  No.  457.  The 
next  cut,  No.  458,  of  a  priestly  scribe  of  ancient 
Egypt,  ofl'e's  an  interesting  specimen  of  both  tunic 
and  girdle.  Other  Egyptian  girdles  may  be  seen 
under  Abnkt.  4.  The  bonnet,  cap,  or  turhan, 
ny33D  (xxviii.  -10)  ;  Sept.  Kiddpis;  Vulg.  Nam. 
The  bonnet  was  to  lie  of  fine  linen  (xxxix.  28). 
In  the  time  of  Josephus  it  was  circular,  covering 
about  half  the  head,  something  like  a  crown 
made  of  thick  linen  swathes  doubled  round  many 
times,  and  sewed  together,  surrounded  by  a  linen 
cover  to  h:de  the  seams  of  the  swathes,  and  tat  sr 


priest:. 

close  that  it  would  not  fall  off  wlien  the  body  was 
bent  down  (A/itiq.  iii.  7.  3).  The  dress  of  the 
high-priest  was  precisely  the  same  with  that  of 
the  common  priests  in  all  the  foregoing  particulars; 

in  addition  to  which  he  had  (1)  a  robe,  ?*JJD 
(xEviii.  4),  iroBrjpr],  tunica.  This  was  not  a 
mantle,  but  a  second  and  larger  coat  without 
sleeves;    a   kind    of  surtout   worn   by  the    laity, 
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458.     [Girdle  and  tunic] 

especially  persons  of  distinction  (Job  i.  20;  ii. 
12,  by  kings;  1  Sam.  xv.  27  ;  xviii.  4;  xxiv. 
5,  12).      This  garment,   when    intended   for   the 

high-priest,  and  then  called  IDNn  7W  J1K, 
'  the  robe  of  the  ephod, '  was  to  be  of  one  entire 
piece  of  woven  work,  all  of  blue,  with  an  aperture 
for  the  neck  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part, 
having  its  rim  strengthened  and  adorned  with  a 
border.  The  hem  had  a  kind  of  fringe,  composed 
of  tassels,  made  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  in 
the  form  of  pomegranates  ;  and  between  every  two 
pomegranates  there  was  a  small  golden   bell,  so 
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459.     [Egyptian  tunic] 

that  mere  was  a  bell  and  a  pomegranate  alter- 
nately all  round  (xxviii.  31-35).  The  use  of 
these   bells  may  have   parfly   been,   that   by  the 


high-priest  shaking  his  garment  at  the  tima  of 
his  olfering  incense  on  the  great  day  of  expiation, 
&c,  the  people  without  might  be  apprised  of  it, 
and  unite  their  prayers  with  it  (cmnp.  Kcclus. 
xlv.  9;  Luke  i.  10;  Acts  x  4;  Rev.  viii.  3,  4). 
Joseph  us  describes  this  robe  of  the  ephod  as 
reaching  to  the  feet,  and  consisting  of  one  entire 
piece  of  woven-work,  and  parted  where  the  hands 
came  out  John  xix.  23).  He  also  states  that  it 
was  tied  round  with  a  girdle,  embroidered  with 
the  same  colours  as  the  former,  with  a  mixture  of 
gold  interwoven  (Antiq.  iii  7.  4).  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  garment  was  also  derived  from 
Egyptian  usage.  There  are  instance*  at  Thebes 
of  priests  wearing  over  the  coat  a  loose  sleeveless 
robe,  ami  which  exposes  the  sleeves  of  the  inner 
tunic.  The  fringe  of  bells  and  pomegranates 
seems  to  have  been  the  priestly  substitute  f  >r  the 
fringe  bound  with  a  blue  riband,  which  all  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  wear.  Many  traces 
of  this  fringe  occur  in  the  Egyptian  remains. 
The  use  assigned  to  it,  '  that,  looking  on  this 
fringe  they  should  remember  the  Lord's  com- 
mandments,' seems  best  explicable  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  Egyptiansdiad  connected  some 
superstitious  ideas  with  it  (Num.  xv.  37-40). 
(2.)  The  ephod,  TIDfcS,  encefxis,  superhumcro-le 
(Exod.  xxviii.  4).  This  was  a  short  cloak  covering 
the  shoulders  and  breast.     It  is  said  to  have  boeu 


460.     [Ephod  and  girdle.j 

worn  by  Samuel  while  a  youth  ministering  before 
the  Lord  (1  Sam.  ii.  18);  by  David,  while  en- 
gaged in  religious  service  (2  Sim.  vi.  14);  and 
by  inferior  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  IS).  But  in  all 
these  instances  it  is  distinguished  as  a  linen  ephod, 
and  was  not  a  sacred  but  honorary  vestment,  a& 
the  Sept.  understands  it  in  2  Sam.  vi.  14.  o-roKrji 
QctXAov  ;  but  the  ephod  of  the  high-priest  was 
to  be  made  of  gold,  of  blue,  of  purple,  of  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen,  with  cunning  work,  3t?n. 
Though  it  probably  consisted  of  one  piece,  wover. 
throughout,  it  had  a  back  part  and  a  front  part, 
united  by  shoulder-pieces.  It  had  also  a  girdle: 
or  rather  strings  went  out  from  each  side  and  tied 
it  to  the  body.  On  the  top  of  each  shoulder  was 
to  be  an  onyx  stone,  set  in  sockets  of  gold,  each 
having  engraven  upon  it  six  of  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  according  to  the  precedence  oi 
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birth,  to  memorialize  the  Lord  of  the  promise*  made 
to  them  (Exod.  xxviii.  6-12,  29).  Josephus  gives 
sleeves  to  the  ephod  (Antiq.  in.  7.  5).  It  may  be 
considered  as  a  substitute  for  the  leopard-skin  worn 
by  the  Egyptian  high-priests  in  their  most  sacred 
duties,  as  in  No.  460,  where  theephod  appears  no 
less  plainly.  In  other  figures  of  Egyptian  priests, 
the  shoulder-pieces  are  equally  apparent.  They 
are  even  perceptible  in  No.  157.  The  .Egyptian 
ephod  is,  however,  highly  charged  with  all  sorts 
of  idolatrous  figures  and  emblems,  and  even  with 
scenes  of  human  sacrifices.  The  Sept.  rendering 
of  25?n,  '  cunning  work,'  is  epyav  ixpaurbv  iroi- 
Kitrov,  '  woven-wcrk  of  the  embroiderer,'  a  word 
which  especially  denotes  a  manufacturer  of  tissues 
adorned  with  figures  of  animals  (Strabo,  xvii. 
p  5»74.  Sieb.).  Then  came  (3)  the  breastplate, 
TK-Tl,  TrepicrTrfQiov ;  Vulg.  rationale ;  a  gorget,  ten 
incites  square,  made  of  the  same  sort  of  cloth  as 
the  ephod,  and  doubled  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
pouch  or  bag  (Exod.  xxxix.  9),  in  which  was  to 
be  put  the  Uiiim  and  Thummim,  which  are 
also  mentioned  as  if  already  known  (xxviii.  30). 
The  external  part  of  this  gorget  was  set  with  four 
rows  of  precious  stones ;  the  first  row,  a  sardius,  a 
i'opaz,  and  a  carbuncle ;  the  second,  an  emerald, 
a  sapphire,  and  a  diamond  ;  the  third,  a  ligure, 
an  agate,  and  an  amethyst ;  and  the  fourth,  a 
beryl,  an  onyx,  and  a  jasper,  — set  in  a  golden 
socket.  Upon  each  of  these  stories  was  to  be  en- 
graven the  name  of  one  of  the  sous  of  Jacob.  In 
the  ephod,  in  which  there  was  a  space  left  open 
sufficiently  large  for  the  admission  of  this  pec- 
toral, were  four  rings  of  gold,  to  which  four  others 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  breastplate  corresponded  ; 
ihe  two  lower  rings  of  the  latter  being  fixed  inside. 
It  was  confined  to  the  ephod  by  means  of  dark 
blue  ribands,  which  passed  through  these  rings; 
ind  it  was  also  suspended  from  the  onyx  stones  on 
the  shoulder  by  chains  of  gold,  or  rather  qords  of 
twisted  gold  threads,  which  were  fastened  at  one 
end  to  two  other  larger  rings  fixed  in  the  upper 
corners  of  the  pectoral,  and  by  the  other  end 
going  round  the  onyx  stones  on  the  shoulders, 
and  returning  and  being  fixed  in  the  larger  ring. 
The  breastplate  was  further  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  girdle,  made  of  the  same  stuff,  which  Joseph  us 


upon  the  seam  and  hung  down.  It  appears  ii 
No.  463.  Here  is  another  adaptation  and  correction 
of  the  costume  of  the  higher  Egyptian  priests, 
who  wore  a  large  splendid  ornament  upon  the 
breast,  often  a  winged  scarabaeus,  the  emblem  ot 
the  sun,  as  in  the  cut  No.  461,  which  exhibits 
the  connecting  ring  and  chain  to  fasten  it  to  the 
girdle.  4.  The  remaining  portion  of  dress  pecu- 
liar to  the  high-priest  was  the  mitre,  D22VO, 
Kidapis,  cidaris  (xxviii.  4).  The  Bible  savs. 
nothing  of  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  turban  of  the  common  priests.  It  is,  however, 
called  by  a  different  name.  It  was  to  be  of  fine 
linen  (ver.  39).  Josephus  says  it  was  the  same  I 
in  construction  and  figure  with  that  of  the  r. 
common  priest,  but.  that  above  it  there  was 
another,  with  swathes  of  blue,  embroidered,  and 
round  it  was  a  golden  crown,  polished,  of  three 
rows,  one  above  another,  out  of  which  rose  a  cup 
of  gold,  which  resembled  the  calyx  of  the  herb 
called  by  Greek  botanists,  hyoscyamus.  He  ends 
a  most  laboured  description  by  comparing  tht 
shape  of  it  to  a  poppy  (iii  7.  6  ).  Upon  cornering 
his  account  of  the  bonnet  of  the  priests  with  the 
mitre  of  the  high-priests,  it  would  appear  that  the 
latter  was  conical.  The  cut,  No.  162,  presents 
the  principal  forms  of  the    mitres  worn  by  the 


461.     [Breastplate.] 

lays  was  tewed   to  the  breastplate.    <md   wnic)>, 
when  it  had  gone  once  round    wui  ned  Again 


462.    [Egyptian  mitres.] 

ardent  priests  of  Egypt,  and  affords  a  substantial 
resemblance  of  that  prescribed  to  the  Jews, 
divested  of  idolatrous  symbols,  but  which  were 
displaced  to  make  way  for  a  simple  plate  of 
gold,  bearing  the  inscription,  'Holiness  to  Je- 
hovah.' This  V*1^,  ireraXov,  lamina,  extended 
from  one  ear  to  the  other,  being  bound  to  the 
forehead  by  strings  tied  behind,  and  further 
secured  in  its  position  by  a  blue  riband  attached 
io  the  mitre  (Exod.  xxviii.  36-39;  xxxix.  30; 
Lev.  viii.  9).  Josephus  says  this  plate  was  pre- 
served to  his  own  day  (Antiq.  viii.  3-8;  seeReland, 
Tie  Spot.  Templi,  p.  132).  Such  was  the  dress  of 
the  high-priest  :  see  a  description  of  its  magnifi- 
cence in  corresponding  terms  in  Eccle^.  1.  5-16 
Josephus  had  an  idea  of  the  symbolical  import 
of  the  several  parts  of  it.  He  says,  that  being 
made  of  linen  signified  the  earth;  the  blue  de 
noted  the  sky,  being  like  lightning  in  its  pome- 
gianatec,  and  in  the  noise  of  its  bells  resembling 
thunder  The  ephod  showed  that.  God  had  made 
the  universe  of  four  elements,  the  g;.',d  relating  to 
the  splendour  by  which  an  tilings  arc  enlightened' 
Ths  breast-pin;.*1  in  the  middle  of  the  eph  >d  re- 
eemhleJ  the  earth,  which   has   the   middle  pUktt 
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if  tlie  world.  The  girdle  signified  the  sea,  which 
goe*  round  tie  world.  The  sardonyxes  declare 
Hie  sun  and  moon.  The  twelve  stones  are  the 
twelve  months  ov  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  mitre 
is  heaven,  because  blue  (iii.  7.  7).  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  had  two  explanations  of  some 
things,  one  tor  the  Gentiles,  and  another  lor  ihe 
Jews.  Thus  in  this  section,  lie  tells  his  Gentile 
readers  that  the  seven  lamps  upon  the  golden 
candlesticks  referred  to  the  seven  planets;  but  to 
the  Jews  he  represents  them  as  an  emblem  of  the 
seven  days  of  the  week  (De  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  5.  5; 
Winston's  notes  in  loc).  The  magnificent  dress 
of  the  high-priest  was  not  always  worn  hy  him. 
It  was  exchanged  for  one  wholly  of  linen,  and 
therefore  white,  though  of  similar  construction, 
when  on  the  day  of  expiation  he  entered  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (Lev.  xvi.  4,  23);  and  neither  he 
nor  the  common  priests  wore  their  appropriate 
dress,  except  when  officiating.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  according  to  some,  that  Paul,  who  had 
been  long  absent  from  Jerusalem,  did  not  know 
that  Ananias  was  the  high-priest  (Acts  xxiii.  5). 
In  Ezek.  xlii.  14;  xliv.  17-19,  there  are  direc- 
tions that  the  priests  should  take  oft'  their  garments 
when  they  had  ministered,  and  lay  them  up  in 
the  holy  chambers,  and  put  on  other  garments; 
but  these  directions  occur  in  a  visionary  repre- 
sentation of  a  temple,  which  all  agree  has  never 
been  realized,  the  particulars  of  which,  though 
sometimes  derived  from  known  customs,  yet  at 
other  times  differ  from  them  widely.  The  gar- 
ments of  the  inferior  priests  appear  to  have  been 
kept  in  the  sacred  treasury  (Ezra  ii.  69  ;  Neh. 
vii.  70). 

The  next  incident  in  the  history  is,  that 
Moses  receives  a  command  to  consecrate  Aaron 
and  his  sons  to  the  priests'  office  (Exod.  xxviii. 
41),  with  the  following  ceremonies.  They  were 
to  be  washed  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  (xxix.  4),  where  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering  stood  (xl.  6,  29).  Aaron  was  then 
robed  in  his  pontifical  garments  (vers.  4-b),  and 
anointed  with  a  profusion  of  oil  (ver.  7):  whence 
he  was  called  'the  priest  that  is  anointed"  (Lev. 
iv.  3,  &c.  ;  Ps.  exxxiii.  2).  This  last  act  was 
the  peculiar  and  only  distinguishing  part  of 
Aaron's  consecration ;  for  the  anointing  of  his 
sons  (xxx.  30)  relates  only  to  the  unction 
(xxix.  31),  by  a  mixture  made  of  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifice  and  of  the  anointing  oil,  which  was 
sprinkled  upon  both  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  upon 
their  garments,  as  part  of  their  consecration. 
Hence  then  Aaron  received  two  unctions.  In 
after-times  the  high-priest  took  an  oath  (Heb. 
vii.  23)  to  bind  him,  as  the  Jews  say,  to  a  strict 
adherence  to  established  customs  (Mishna,  tit. 
Yoma,  i.  5).  The  other  details  of  this  ceremony 
of  consecration  are  all  contained  in  one  chapter 
(Exod.  xxix.),  to  which  we  must  be  content  to 
refer  the  reader.  Tbe  entire  ceremony  lasted  seven 
days,  on  each  of  which,  all  the  sacrifices  were  re- 
peated (Lev.  viii.  33),  tb  which  a  promise  was 
added,  that  God  would  sanctify  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  that  is,  declare  them  to  he  sanctified,  which 
be  did,  by  the  appearance  of  his  glory  at  their 
first  sacrifice,  and  by  the  fire  which  descended 
and  consumed  their  burnt-offerings  (Lev.  ix.  23, 
24).  Thus  were  Aaron  and  his  sons  and  their 
descendants  separated  for  ever,  to  the  office  of  the 
priesthood,  from  all  other  Israelites.     There  was 


consequently  no  need  of  any  further  consecration 

for  tliein  or  their  descendants.  The  first-horn 
son  of  Aaron  succeeded  him  in  the  office,  and  the 
elder  son  among  all  his  descendants;  a  rule 
which,  though  deviated  from  in  after  times,  was 
ultimately  resumed.  The  next  successor  was  to 
be  anointed  and  consecrated  in  his  father's  holy 
garments  (ver.  29),  which  he  must  wear  seven 
days   when  he   went  into  the  tabernacle   of  the 
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congregation  to  minister  (ver.  30  ;  comp.  Num.xx. 
26-28  ;  xxxv.  25),  and  make  an  atonement  for 
all  things  and  persons  (Lev.  xvi.  32-34),  and  for 
himself  (comp.  ver.  11;,  besides  the  offering  (vi. 
20-22).  The  common  priests  were  required  to 
prove  their  descent  from  Aaron.  No  age  was 
prescribed  for  their  entrance  on  their  ministry,  or 
retirement  from  it. 

We  shall  now  give  a  summary  of  the  duties 
and  emoluments  of  the  high-priest  and  common 
priests  respectively.  Besides  his  lineal  descent 
from  Aaron,  the  high-priest  was  required  to  he 
free  from  every  bodily  blemish  or  defect  (Lev. 
xxi.  1(3-23);  but  though  thus  incapacitated,  yet, 
his  other  qualifications  being  sufficient,  he  might 
eat  of  the  food  appropriated  to  the  priests  (ver.  22). 
He  must  not  marry  a  widow,  nor  a  divorced 
woman,  or  profane,  or  that  had  heen  a  harlot,  but 
a  virgin  Israelites*  (ver.  14).  In  Ezekiel  s  vision  a 
general  permission  is  given  to  the  priests  to  marry 
a  priest's  widow  (xliv.  22).  The  high-priest  might 
not  ol>serve  the  external  signs  of  mourning  for  any 
person,  or  leave  the  sanctuary  upon  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  even  father  or  mother 
(ver.  10-12;  comp.  x.  7).  Puhlic  calamities 
seem  1o  have  been  an  exception,  for  Joacim  the 
high-priest,  and  tire  priests,  in  such  circumstances 
ministered  in  sackcloth  with  ashes  on  their 
mitres  (Judith  iv.  14,  15;  comp.  Joel  i.  13). 
He  must  not  eat  anything  that  died  of  itself,  or 
was  torn  of  beasts  (Lev.  xxii.  8)  ;  must  wash 
his  hands  and  feet  when  he  went  into  the  taber* 
nacle  of  tlie  congregation,  and  when  he  cams 
near  to  the  altar  to  minister  (Exod.  xu.  19-21) 
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At  first  Aaion  was  to  hum  incense  on  the  golden 
altar  every  morning  when  he  dressed  the  lamps, 
and  every  evening  when  he  lighted  them,  but  in 
later  times  the  common  pri>est  performed  this 
duty  (Luke  i.  H,  9);  to  offer,  as  the  Jews  un- 
derstand it,  daily,  morning  and  evening,  the  pecu- 
liar meat-offering  he  Offered  on  the  day  of  his 
consecration  (Kxod.  xxix.)  ;  to  perform  the  cere- 
monies of  Hie  great  day  of  expiation  (Lev.  xvi.); 
to  arrange  the  shew-bread  every  Sabbath,  and  to  eat 
it  in  the  holy  place  (xxiv.  9)  ;  must  abstain  from 
the  holy  things  during  his  uncleanness  (xxii. 
1-3);  also  if  lie  became  leprous,  or  contracted 
uncleanness  (ver.  1-7).  If  he  committed  a  sin  of 
ignorance  he  must  oiler  a  sin-offering  for  it  (iv.  3- 
13);  and  so  for  the  people  (ver.  12-22) ;  was  to  eat. 
the  remainder  of  the  people's  meat  offerings  with 
the  inferior  priests  in  the  holy  place  (vi.  16)  ;  to 
judge  of  the  leprosy  in  the  human  body  -or 
garments  (xiii.  2-59);  to  adjudicate  legal  ques- 
tions (Dent.  xvii.  12).  Indeed  when  there  was 
no  divinely  inspired  judge,  the  high-priest  was 
the  supreme  ruler  till  the  time  of  David,  and 
again  after  the  captivity.  He  must  be  present 
at.  the  appointment  of  a  new  ruler  or  leader 
(Num.  xxvii.  19),  and  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord 
for  the  ruler  (ver.  21)  Eleazar  with  others  dis- 
tributes tire  spoils  taken  from  the  Midianites 
(Num.  xxxi.  21,  26).  To  the  high-priest  also 
belonged  the  appointment  of  a  maintenance  from 
the  funds  of  the  sanctuary  to  an  incapacitated 
priest  (1  Sam.  ii.  36,  margin).  Besides  these 
duties,  peculiar  to  himself,  he  had  others  in 
common  with  the  inferior  priests.  Thus,  when  the 
camp  set  forward, '  Aaron  and  his  sons'  were  to  take 
the  tabernacle  to  pieces,  to  cover  the  various 
portions  of  it  in  cloths  of  various  colours 
(iv.  5-15),  and  to  appoint  the  Levites  to  then- 
services  in  carrying  them  ;  to  bless  the  people  in 
the  form  prescribed  (vi.  23-27),  to  lie  responsible 
for  all  official  errors  and  negligences(xviii.  1),  and 
to  have  the  general  charge  of  the  sanctuary  (ver.  5). 

Emoluments  of  the  High-Priest. — Neither  the 
high-priest  nor  common  priests  received  'any  in- 
heritance'at  the  distribution  of  Canaan  among 
the  several  tribes  (Num.  xviii.  20  ;  Deut.  xviii. 
1,  2),  but.  were  maintained,  with  their  families, 
upon  certain  fees,  dues,  perquisites,  &c,  arising 
from  the  public  services,  which  they  enjoyed  as 
a  common  fund.  Perhaps  the  only  distinct  pre- 
rogative of  the  high-priest  was  a  tenth  part  of  the 
tithes  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Num.  xviii.  28; 
comp  Neb.  x.  38)  ;  but.  Josephus  represents  this 
also  as  a  common  fund  (Antiq   iv.  4.  4). 

Duties  of  the  Priests. — Besides  those  duties 
already  mentioned  as  common  to  them  and  the 
high-priests,  they  were  required  to  prove  theirde- 
scent  from  Aaron,  to  be  free  from  all  bodily  defect 
or  blemish  (Lev.  xxi.  16  23)  ;  must  not  observe 
mourning,  except  for  near  relatives  (xxi.  1-5); 
must  not  marry  a  woman  that  had  been  a  harlot, 
or  divorced,  or  profane.  The  priest's  daughter 
who  committed  whoredom  was  to  be  burnt,  as 
profaning  her  father  (xxi.  9).  The  priests  were  to 
have  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  and  altar  (Num. 
xviii.  5).  The  fire  upon  the  altar,  being  once 
kindled  (Lev.  i.  7),  the  priests  were  always  to 
keep  it  burning  (vi.  13).  In  later  times,  and 
uptm  extraordinary  occasions,  at  least,  they  flayed 
(he  burnt-offerings  (2  Chrou.  xxix.  34),  and  killed 
me  Pasnover  (Ezra  vi.  20).     They  were  to  receive 


the  blood  of  the  burnt-offerings  in  basins  (Exod. 
xxiv.  6),  and  sprinkle  it  round  about  the  altar, 
arrange  the  wood  and  the  fire,  and  to  burn  the 
parts  of  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  i.  5-10).  If  the 
burnt  sacrifice  were  of  doves,  the  priest  was  to  nip 
oil' the  head  with  his  finger-nail,  squeeze  out  the 
blood  on  the  edge  of  the  altar,  pluck  off  the  fea- 
thers, and  throw  them  with  the  crop  into  the  ash- 
pit, divide  it  down  the  wings,  and  then  com- 
pletely burn  it  (ver.  15-17).  He  was  to  offer  a 
lamb  every  morning  and  evening  (Num.  xxviii. 
3),  and  a  double  number  on  the  Sabbath  (ver.  9), 
the  burnt-offerings  ordered  at  the  beginning  of 
months  (ver.  11),  and  the  same  on  the  Feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread  (ver.  19),  and  on  the  day  of  the 
First  Fruits  (ver.  26)  ;  to  receive  the  meat -offering 
of  the  offerer,  bring  it  to  the  altar  take  of  it  a 
memorial,  and  burn  it  upon  the  altar  (Lev.  ii.)  ; 
to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  peace-offerings  upon 
the  altar  round  about,  and  then  to  offer  of  it  a 
burnt-offering  (iii.)  ;  to  offer  the  sin-otl'ering  for 
a  sin  of  ignorance  in  a  ruler  or  any  of  the  com- 
mon people  (iv.  22-25)*  to  eat  the  sin-offering  in 
the  holy-place  (vi.  26  ;  comp.  x.  16-18)  ;  to  offer 
the  trespass-offering  (ver.  6-19;  vi  6,  7),  tc 
sprinkle  its  blood  round  about  the  altar  (vii.  2), 
lo  eat  of  it,  &c.  (ver.  6)  ;  to  eat  of  the  shew-bread 
in  the  holy  place  (xxiv.  9)  ;  to  offer  for  the  puri- 
fication of  women  after  child-birth  (xii.  6,  7); 
to  judge  of  the  leprosy  in  the  human  body 
or  garments;  to  decide  when  the  leper  was 
cleansed,  and  to  order  a  sacrifice  for  him  (xiv. 
3,  4)  ;  to  administer  the  rites  used  at  pronouncing 
him  clean  (ver.  6,  7);  to  present  him  and  his 
offering  before  the  Lord,  and  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him  (ver.  10-32);  to  judge  of  the  leprosy 
in  a  house  (xiv.  33-47),  to  decide  when  it  wasclean 
(ver.  48),  and  to  make  an  atonement  for  it  (ver. 
49-53);  to  make  an  atonement,  for  men  cleansed 
from  an  issue  of  uncleanness  (xv.  14,  15),  and 
for  women  (ver.  29,  30);  to  offer  the  sheaf  of 
First  Fruits  (xxiii.  10,  11);  to  estimate  the  com- 
mutation in  money  for  persons  in  cases  of  a  sin- 
gular or  extraordinary  vow  (xxvii.  8),  or  for  any 
devoted  unclean  beast  (ver.  11,  12),  or  for  a  house 
(ver.  14),  or  field  (xviii.  23);  to  conduct  the 
ordeal  of  the  bitter  water  (Num.  v.  12-31)  [Jea- 
lousy, Water  of]  ;  to  make  an  atonement  for 
a  Nazarite  who  had  accidentally  contracted  un- 
cleanness (vi.  13);  to  offer  his  offering  when  the 
days  of  his  separation  were  fulfilled  (ver.  14,  16)  ; 
to  blow  with  the  silver  trumpets  on  all  occasions 
appointed  (vi.  13-17),  and  ultimately  at  morning 
and  evening  service  (1  Citron,  xvi.  6);  to  make 
an  atonement  for  the  people  and  individuals  in 
case  of  erroneous  worship  (Num.  xv.  15,  24,  25, 
27)  fsee  Out  ram,  De  Sacrificiis,  c.  xiv.  2)  ;  to 
make  the  ointment  of  spices  (1  Chron.  ix.  3D)  ; 
to  prepare  the  water  of  separation  (Num.  xix. 
1-11);  to  act  as  assessors  injudicial  proceedings 
(Deut.  xvii.  9;  xix.  7);  to  encourage  the  army 
when  going  to  battle,  and  probably  to  furnish  the 
officers  with  the  speech  (ver.  5-9);  to  superintend 
the  expiation  of  an  uncertaiu  murder  (xxi.  5), 
and  to  have  charge  of  the  law  (xxxi.  9). 

The  emoluments  of  the  priests  were  t-o  fol- 
lows : —  I.  Those  which  they  might  eat  only  at 
the  sanctuary  ;  viz.,  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering 
(Lev.  vi.  25,  26),  and  of  the  trespass-offering 
(vii.  1,6)  ;  the  peace-offerings  of  the  congregation 
at  Pentecost  (xxui.  19,  20);  the  reuamdei  oi 
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the  omer  or  jhenf  of  the  first-fruits  of  *  irley 
harvest  (lien  lo\  wid  rhe  loaves  otlcnd  at  »vheat 
harvest  (ver.  P);  the  shew -bread  (xxiv.  9); 
the  remainder  of  the  leper's  tag  of  oil  (xiv.  10, 
&c);  the  remnant*  of  the  meat-offerings  (\i.  IT)). 
2.  Those  which  might  he  eaten  only  in  tne  camp 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  in  Jerusalem, 
viz.,  the  breast  and  right  shoulder  of  the  peace- 
offerings  (vii.  31,  34)  ;  the  heave-offering  of  the 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  (ver.  12-14);  the  heave- 
oflering  of  the  Nazarite's  ram  (Num.  vi.  17,  20); 
the  firstling  of  every  clean  beast  (xviii.  15);  what- 
soever was  iirst  ripe  in  the  land  (ver.  13).  3. 
Those  due  to  them  only  from  inhabitants  of  the 
land;  viz.,  the  first-fruits  of  oil,  wine,  wheat 
(ver.  12)  ;  a  cake  of  the  first  dough  made  of  any 
kind  oi  grain  (xv.  20);  the  fiist  fleece  (Deut. 
xviii.  4).  4.  Those  due  to  them  everywhere 
within  and  without  the  land  ;  viz.,  the  shoulder, 
two  cheeks  and  maw,  of  an  ox  or  sheep,  offered  in 
sacrifice  (ver.  3)  ;  the  redemption  of  man  and 
of  unclean  beasts  (Num  xviii.  15);  of  the  first- 
ling of  an  ass  (Exod.  xxxiv.  20)  ;  the  restitution 
in  cases  of  injury  or  fraud  when  it  could  not  he 
made  to  the  injured  party  or  his  kinsman  (Num. 
v.  8) ;  all  devoted  things.  5.  The  skins  of  the 
burnt  offerings  (Lev.  vii-  8),  which  Philo  calls  a 
very  rich  perquisite  (De  Sacerd.  Honor,  p.  833, 
ed.  1540).  Many  of  these  dues  were  paid  in 
money.  The  priests  might  also  incidentally  pos- 
sess lands  (1  Kings  ii.  26  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  7,8);  and 
they  most  likely  shared  in  occasional  donations 
and  dedications  (Num.  xxxi.  25-29,  50-51;  2 
Sam.  viii.  11,  12  ;  1  Cliron.  xxvi.  27,  28>  Their 
revenues  were  probably  more  extensive  than  they 
appear,  owing  to  the  ambiguity  with  which  the 
term  Levite  is  often  used.  If  the  regular  and 
ascertained  incomes  of  the  priests  seem  large, 
amounting,  as  it  has  been  computed,  to  one-fifth 
of  the  income  of  a  Jew  (comp.  Gen,  xlvii.  24), 
it  must  be  considered  tliat  tlreir  known  duties  were 
multifarious  and  often  difficult.  Micliael is  calls 
them  'the  literati  of  all  the  faculties.'  The  next 
event  in  the  history  of  the  subject  is  the  public 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons(B.c.  1490),  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  regulations  (Lev.  viii.). 
At  their  first  sacerdotal  performances  (ix.)  the 
Divine  approbation  was  intimated  by  a  super- 
natural fire  which  consumed  their  buinr-orl'edng 
(ver.  24).  The  general  satisfaction  of  the  people 
with  these  events  was,  lunvever,  soon  dashed  by 
the  miraculous  destruciion  of  tire  two  elder  sous 
of  Aaron,  Nadah  and  Abihu,  for  offering  strange 
fire  (x.  1),  probably  under  the  influence  of  too 
much  wine,  since  the  prohibition  of  it  to  the  priests 
when  about  to  enter  the  tabernacle  seems  to  have 
Originated  in  this  event  (ver.  9).  Moses  forbade 
Aaron  and  his  sons  D>  uncover  their  heails,  or  to 
rend  their  clothes  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  whole 
house  of  Israel  were  permitted  to  bewail  the  visi- 
tation (ver.  6).  The  inward  grief,  however,  of 
Kleazar  and  Ithamar  caused  an  irregularity  in 
their  sacerdotal  duties,  which  was  forgiven  on 
aecov.nt  of  tlie  occasion  (ver.  16-20).  Aaron 
now  appears  associated  with  Moses,  and  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  several  tribes,  in  taking  the  na- 
tional census  (Num.  i.  3,  &c),  and  on  other 
grand  state  occasions  (xxvi.  2,3;  xxxi.  13-26; 
xxxii.  2;  xxxiv.  17).  The  high-priest  appears 
ever  after  as  a  person  of  the  highest  consequence. 
Vh»  dignity  of  toe  jriesthood  soon  excited  the 


emuiaKon  of  the  ambitious;  lience  the  penalty 
of  death  was  denounced  against  the  assumption 
of  it  by  any  one  not  belonging  to  the  Aaron ic 
family  (ver.  10),  and  which  was  soon  after  mi- 
raculously inflicted  upon  Korah,  Dathan,  ana 
A  hi  ram  for  this  crime  (xvi.  40)  Its  restriction 
1o  that  family  was  further  demonstrated  by  the 
blossoming  of  Aaron's  rod  (xvii.  5,  8;  coiip, 
xxviii.  5-7).  The  death  of  Aaron  (b.c.  1452)  in- 
troduces the  installation  of  his  successor,  which 
appears  to  have  simply  consisted  in  arraying  him 
in  his  father's  pontilical  gaiments  (xx.  28);  Thus 
also  Jonathan  the  Asmonacan  contented  himself 
with  putting  on  the  high-priest's  habit,  in  ordei 
to  take  possession  of  the  dignity  (1  A/ ace.  x.  21  ; 
com]).  Joseph  us,  Antiq.  xiii.  2.  3)  The  high 
esteem  in  which  the  priesthood  was  neld  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  promised  in 
perpetuity  to  Phinehas  and  his  family  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  zeal  (xxv.  13).  At  the  entrance  into 
Canaan  the  priests  appear  bearing  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  at  the  command  of  Joshua  (iii.  6),  though 
this  was  ordinarily  the  duty  of  the  Levites.  It 
was  carried  by  the  priests  on  other  grand  occa- 
sions (2  Chron.  v.  4,  5,  7).  At  the  distribution 
of  the  land  the  priests  received  thirteen  cities  out 
of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  lien  jam  in 
(xxi.  4).  The  first  idolatrous  priest  in  Israel 
was  a  man  consecrated  by  his  own  father  to 
officiate  in  his  own  house  (b.c.  1413)  ;  he  also  af- 
terwards consecrated  a  Levite  to  the  office  (Judg. 
xvii.  5-13).  This  act  seems  like  a  return  to  the 
ancient  rires  of  Syria  (ver.  5:  comp.  x.  6  ;  Gen. 
xxxi.  19.  30;  Hosea  iii.  4).  This  Levite  became 
afterwards  the  idolatrous  priest  of  the  whole  tribe 
of  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.  19),  and  his  successors  long 
held  the  like  office  in  that  tribe  (ver.  30).  The 
abuse  of  the  sacerdotal  office  in  Shiloh  is  evinced 
by  the  history  of  Eli  the  high-priest,  and  his  two 
sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas  (b.c.  1 156).  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  Eli  was  not  of  tire  posterity  of'Elea- 
zar,  the  first-born  son  of  Aaron,  but  of  the  family 
of  Ithamar ;  and  Solomon  took  the  office  of  high- 
priest  away  from  Abiathar,  a  descendant  of  Itha- 
mar, and  conferred  it  upon  Zadok,  who  descended 
from  Eleazar  (1  Kings  ii.  26,27;  Antig.  v.  11. 
5;  viii.  1.3).  The  sons  of  Eli  introduced  a 
new  exaction  from  the  peace-offering,  of  so  much 
as  a  flesh- hook  with  three  teeth  brought  up;  for 
which  and  other  rapacities  (1  Sam.  ii.  12-17) 
their  death  was  threatened  (ver.  34),  and  inflicted 
(iv.  11).  The  captuie  of  the  ark  of  God  by  the 
Philistines  (b.c.  111(3)  affords  us  an  insight  into 
the  state  of  sacerdotal  things  among  that  people 
(1  Sam.  v.),  viz.,  a  temple  (ver.  2),  priests  (ver. 
5)  who  are  consulted  respecting  the  disposal  of 
the  ark  (vi.  2,  3).  Alriah,  the  great-grandson  of 
Eli,  succeeded  to  the  high  jiriesthood  (b.c.  1093) 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  3);  he  asks  counsel  of  God  for  Saul, 
but  it  is  not  answered  (vej.  37);  is  succeeded  in 
^office  by  hisbrotlier  Ahimelech  (xxi.  1-9).  Saul 
appears  to  have  appointed  Zadok,  of  the  family 
of  Eleazar,  to  the  high  priesthoml,  and  who,  with 
his  brethren  the  priests,  officiated  before  the  ta- 
bernacle at  Giheon  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39).  David, 
at  his  elevation  Ut  the  throne,  sent  for  all  the 
priests  and  Levites  to  bring  tire  ark  of  God  to 
Jerusalem  (b.c.  1051)  (1  Ciuon.  xiii.  2,  3  ;  comp. 
the  Psalm  he  wrote  on  tire  occasion,  exxxii.  9-16). 
At  this  period,  therefore,  there  were  two  high* 
priests  at  Jerusalem  (1  Cm  on.  xv.  1 1 ;  xviii.  16).  A 
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peculiar  me  of  the  Hebrew  word  signify!  ig  priest 
occurs  in  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  and  David's  sons  weie 
COfO,  chief  rulers;'  Sept.  uvXupxai  '  cham- 
berlains;' Vulg.  sacerdot.es.  Tlie  wri'er  of  the 
First  book  of  Chronicles,  however,  did  n  it  choose 
to  give  the  name  to  any  but  a  priest,  and  renders  it 
'  the  sons  of  David  were  chief  (or  heads)  on  the 
side  of  the  king'  (xviii.  17).  The  word  seems, 
however,  certainly  applied  to  some  persons  who 
were  not  priests  (1  King?  iv  5,  '  principal  officer;' 
So;',  ircupos ;  Alex.  Upebs  kruipos;  Vulg.  sa- 
cerdos  ;  comp  2  Sam.  xx.  26  :  1  Chron.  xx\  ii.  5  ; 
Ps.  xcix.  6).  These  'sons  of  David'  were,  there- 
fore, probably  ecclesiastical  counsellors,  or  chief 
church  lawyers.  During  the  reign  of  David, 
both  Zadok  and  Abiathar  steadily  adhered  to  his 
interests,  accompanied  him  out  of  Jerusalem  when 
he  fled  before  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  24),  and, 
after  having  at  his  desire  returned  to  Jerusalem 
(ver.  29),  still  maintained  private  correspondence 
with  him  (ver.  35),  and  ultimately  negotiated  his 
restoration  (xix.  11).  David  introduced  the  divi- 
sion of  the  priests  into  twenty-foxtr  classes  or 
courses  by  lot  (1  Chron.  xxiv.),  B.C.  1015.  He  ap- 
pointed sixteen  courses  of  the  descendants  of 
Eleazar,  under  as  many  heads  of  their  families, 
and  eight  of  those  of  Ithamar  (ver.  4).  This  dis- 
tribution took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
the  princes,  Zadok,  and  the  principal  priests  and 
Le\  ites.  The  first  of  these  courses  was  that  which 
had  Jehoiarib  at  the  head  of  it  (ver.  7).  It  was 
reckoned  the  most  honourable.  Josephus  values 
himself  on  his  descent  from  it  (Vita,  §  1). 
Mattathias,  the  father  of  the  Maccabees,  .<le- 
scended  from  it  (1  Mace.  ii.  1).  Abijah  was 
the  head  of  the  eighth  course  (ver.  10),  to  which 
Zacharias,  the  father  of  the  Baptist,  belonged 
(Luke  i.  5 j.  All  these  courses  were  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  high-priest,  called  Aaron, 
on  this  occasion  (ver.  19).  Each  course  served 
a  week,  alternately,  under  a  subordinate  prelect 
(2  Kings  xi.  5,  7)  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Zacharias, 
at  least,  the  duties  of  each  individual  seem  to 
have  been  determined  by  lot  (Luke  i.  9);  but  all 
attended  at.  the  great  festivals  (2  Chron.  v.  11). 
This  arrangement  continued  till  the  time  of  Jo- 
seplius (Antiq.  vii.  14.  7).  At  the  close  of 
David's  life,  Abiathar  sided  with  Adonijah  in  his 
effort  to  gain  the  throne :  but.  Zadok  adhered  to 
Solomon  (I  Kings  i.  7.  8),  and  anointed  him 
king  (ver.  39).  Accordingly,  when  Solomon  lie- 
came  established  in  the  government,  he  deposed 
Abiathar  (ii.  20),  and  put  Zadok  in  his  place; 
who  appears  to  have  been  anointed  to  the  office 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  22),  owing  to  the  interruption 
already  alluded  to,  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
proper  succession  of  the  high-priesthood.  Frequent 
references  to  the  priests  occur  in  the  Psalms 
written  upon  the  dedication  of  the  temple  (b.c. 
1004)  (see  Ps.  exxxv.  1,  19,  &c).  The  priests  were 
now  installed  in  their  offices  (2  Chron.  viii.  14,  15). 
At  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Kehoboam 
(n.c.  975),  all  the  priests  repaired  to  him  to  Jeru- 
salem (2  Chron.  xi.  13),  and  there  continued 
then  .sei  vices  in  the  legal  manner  (xiii.  II).  On 
the  other  Land,  Jeroboam,  now  become  king  of 
Israel,  deposed  them  from  their  office  in  his  domi- 
nions, and  consecrated  priests  of  his  own  idol- 
atrous worship  (xi.  15),  persons  of  the  lowest 
nlius,  not  of  the  sous  of  Levi  (1  Kings  xii.  31); 
'  wlumKier  would  he  come   "a ted  him  I  (xiii.  23^ 
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provided  that  the  candidate  could  only  bring  t 
young  bullock  and  seven  rams  for  the  purjios* 
(2  Chron.  xiii.  9).  It  was  during  this  depreasi««i 
of  the  true  religion  and  worship  that  Jehoshaplv  , 
king  of  Judah,  made  the  celebrated  attempt  to 
restore  and  confirm  it  in  his  own  dominions,  re« 
corded  in  2  Chron.  xvii.  7-9.  For  this  purpose  he 
sent  priests  and  Levites,  who  '  took  with  them  the 
book  of  the  law,'  under  the  convoy  of  certain 
princes,  to  teach  its  contents  throughout  all  the 
cities  of  Judah.  This,  which  seems  the  nearest 
approach  of  any  on  record  to  teach  the  people 
by  the  priests  or  Levites,  really  amounts  to  no 
more  than  the  declaring  the  obligations  of  the  law 
by  the  appointed  expositors  of  its  requirement, 
(comp.  Deut.  xvi.  18;  xvii.  9-13;  xxiv.  8; 
xxxiii.  10;  Ezek.  xliv.  23,  24;  Hagg.  ii.  11-13; 
Hosea  iv.  6;  Micah  iii.  11;  Mai.  ii.  6  9;  and 
even  Neb.  viii.  7-9).  It  may  be  collected  from 
this  incident,  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  then  in 
common  circulation  (for  the  deputation  'took  the 
book  of  the  law  with  them'),  and  that  there  was 
then  no  religious  instruction  in  synagogues  (Cam- 
pegius  Vitringa,  Synay.  Vet.  pt.  ii.  lib.-  i.  c.  9). 
Although  the  priests,  by  the  ceremonies  they  per- 
formed, no  duubt  incidentally  revived  religious 
principles  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  yet  they 
were  never  public  teachers  of  religion  in  the  cus- 
tomary sense  of  the  words.  Those  of  the  prophets 
who  collected  assemblies  on  the  sabbaths  and  new 
moons,  approached  the  nearest  of  any  to  leligious 
teachers  under  the  Gospel  (comp.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  30, 
31;  Jahn,  Biblisches  Archaol.  §  37 1 ,  372).  Je- 
hoshaphat  shortly  afterwards  (b.c.  897)  established 
a  permanent  court  at  Jerusalem,  composed  of 
priests  and  Levites.  and  of  the  chief  of  the  Fathers 
of  Israel,  for  the  decision  of  all  causes,  with  the 
high-priest  presiding  over  them  in  regard  to  eccle- 
siastical concerns  (2  Chron.  xix.  8-11).  About 
120  years  after,  Jehu  destroyed  all  the  priests  of 
Baal,  and  extirpated  his  worship  from  Israel 
(2  Kings  x.  15-29).  The  account  of  this  inci- 
dent affords  additional  illustration  of  the  general 
resemblance  observable  between  idolatrous  worship 
and  that,  of  the  true  God,  viz.,  '  prophets  of  Baal,' 
'priests,'  '  servants'  who  waited  on  the  latter  in 
the  capacity  of  Levites,  'a  solemn  assembly,'  '  a 
temple  "  for  the  god,  'sacrifices,'  '  burnt-offerings,' 
'  vestments  for  the  priests.'  About  b.c.  884  the 
high-priest  Jehoiada  recovers  the  throne  of  Judah 
for  its  youthful  heir  Joash  ;  and,  after  a  long  life 
of  influence  and  usefulness,  dies,  aged  130  years, 
and  is  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem 
(2  Kings  xi.  12;  2  Chron.  xxiii.;  xxiv.  15,  16). 
During  this  reign  the  priests  were  empowered, 
under  royal  authority,  to  raise  money  for  the 
rep.vir  of  the  temple,  but  at  last  forfeited  this 
comm'ise'on  by  their  negligent  discharge  of  it 
(2  Kings  xii.  4-12).  At  the  public  humiliation 
for  the  famine,  ordered  by  the  prophet  Joel  (b.c. 
787),  a  form  of  prayer  is  delivered  for  the  use  of 
the  priests  (ii.  17;  comp.  Hosea  xiv.  2). 

Some  time  between  b.c. 787  and  765,  the  attempt 
of  U/./.iah,  king  of  Judah,  to  burn  incense  in  the 
temple,  calls  forth  the  resistance  of  the  high-priest 
Azariah  and  eighty  of  the  priests,  and  ends  with 
the  king  becoming  leprous  for  life  (2  Chron.  xxvi, 
16,  21).  The  ignorance  ami  depravity  of  the  idol- 
atrous priests  of  Israel  at.  this'  jieriod  are  vividly 
described  (Hosea  iv.  6-8 ;  vi.  9).  These  priests 
are  called  DHDD  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5  ;  Hun»  t.  5  , 
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Stpli.  i.  4),  from  the  Syr.  j;  VQ^,  the  idolatrous 

priests  of  Palestine  being-,  as  might  he  expected, 
derived  from  Syria.     The  abandoned  character  of 
the  priests  of  Jndah  nearly  at  the  same  period  is 
described,  Is.  xxviii.  7,  8;   Micah  iii.  11.     In  the 
reign  of  Alias,  king  of  Jndah  (b.c.  739),  a  flagrant 
violation   of  divine    commands  is   permitted   by 
Urijah  the  high-priest,  by  the  introduction  into  the 
temple  of  an  altar  similar  to  one  which  the  king 
had  seen  at  Damascus  (2  Kings  xvi.  10-16  ;  comp. 
Exod.  xxvii.  1,  2).     The  prophecy  of  Hosca,  ad- 
dressed to  the  priests  (v.  1,  &c),  is  referred  to  this 
period.      Better  things  marked  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah.    who   reinstated    the   priests   in    their    office 
(2  Chron.    xxiv.   4);    they   restore   the    Passover 
(xxx.).  and  are  reinstated  in  their  revenues  {xxxi. 
.4-10),  are  also  properly  provided  for  in  their  own 
cities  (ver.  15),  and  have  the  care  of  their  gene- 
alogies restored  (ver.  16-21),  n.c.  726.   During  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  at  least  one  priest  was 
sent   back    from    Assyria    to   teach    the   Assyrian 
colonists  in   Samaria  '  the  manner  of  the  God  of 
the  land'  (2  Kings  xvii.  27);   but  the  colonists 
themselves  also  appointed  priests  for  this   purpose 
(ver.  32).     Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  degrades  idol- 
atry by  burning  the  bones  of  its  priests  upon  their 
altars  (2  Chron.   xxxiv.  5),   expels  some  of  the 
survivors  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8),  yet  affords  some  of 
Jhem   an  allowance  (ver.  9),    but  puts  others  to 
death  (ver.  20).     Jeremiah,  a  sacerdotal  prophet, 
flourishes  B.C.  630  :  lie  is  informed  that  his  com  mis- 
sion   was  partly  directed  against,    the  priests  of 
Judah   (i.  18),  whose   degeneracy  is  adverted  to 
(ii.  8),  and  even   idolatry   (ver.  26,   27).      In  his 
time  the  office  of  second  priest,  or  sagan,  as  he  is 
called  by  the  Jews  in   later  times,   is  referred  to 
(Jer.  Iii.  24  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  18).     This  was  a  sort 
of  deputy,  or  vice  high-priest,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  officiate  for  his  superior  in  case  of  sudden  ill- 
ness, &c.     Many  references  to  the  depravity   of 
the  priests  mark  this  period  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14  ; 
ri.    13  ;  Ezek.    xxii.    26),    in    which    they    were 
joined    by    the   prophets    (Jer.   v. -31  ;    viii.    10; 
ixvi.   8;. Lam.    iv.    13).     Jeremiah    records  the 
attempt  of  a  false  prophet,  Shemaiah,  the  Nehe- 
iamite,  to  induce   Zephaniah,  the  second  priest, 
to  assume  the  office  of  high-priest  at  Jerusalem 
during  the  captivity  of  Jndah  (b.c.  597).      He  pre- 
dicts   the    restoration    of    the    sacerdotal    office 
''xxxiii.    18,  21).      AbOttt  this  time   Seraiah,  the 
nigh-priest,  and  his  sagan  Zephaniah,  were  carried 
to   Babylon,   and    put    to   death   (2  Kings    xxv. 
18,  20).     Jeremiah  describes  the   miseries  of  the 
priests  at  this  period  (Lam.  i.  4,  19).    At  the  decree 
of  Cyrus  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  (b.c.  536),  some 
of  the  priests  in  exile  at  Babylon,  with  the  Fathers 
and  Levites,  avail  themselves  of  the  royal  permis- 
•ion  to    retUrn  (Ezra  i.  5).     These   belonged   to 
four  of  the  courses  which  retained  the  names  of 
their  original   heads   (comp.  ii.  36-39 ;    1    Chron. 
Kxiv.  7,   18,  14;   1  Chron.  ix.  12),  amounting   in 
ill  to  4289  priests,  besides  others  who  could   not 
produce  their  genealogy,  and  whom  '  the  governor' 
would    not    allow   to  eat   the  priests'  port  ion   till 
their  claim  should    be  verified    by  a  priest  with 
Urim   and  Thunnnim  (ver.  61-64)      These  were 
■followed    by    a   second   company  (vii.    7).     The 
proportion  of  the  priests  who  returned  seems  large 
in  com|>ai  ison  with  the  number  of  the  people  who 
returned,  and  who  scarcely  amonuied  to  60,600. 


Some  of  the  Fathers  who  returned  presented  a  hun- 
dred priests'  garments  (Ezra  ii.  6!^).  The  priests 
were  restored  to  their  cities  (ver.  70);  the  service  was 
restored  (iii.  3  5):  and,  under  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Josedech,  the  temple  was  rebuilt  (Hagg.  i.  1)  and 
dedicated  (b.c.  519).  The  priests  who  had  married 
strange  wives  were  compelled  to  separate  from 
them  (Ezra  x.  18-22).  Ezra  the  scribe  publicly 
reads  the  law  (Neh.  viii.  4),  and  the  priests  trans- 
late the  passages  read  into  the  Aramaean  dialect 
^ver.  7).  They  revive  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(ver.  13-18),  and  the  chief  of  .them  sign  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  as  representatives  of  the  rest 
(ix.  38,  &c).  At  the  distribution  of  the  inha- 
bitants, 1760  priests  remained  at  Jerusalem 
(1  Chron.  ix.  13)  In  Neh.  xii.  10.  11,  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  succession  of  the  high-priests 
from  the  return  of  the  captivity  to  Jaddua,  or 
Jaddus,  who  held  an  interview  with  Alexander 
the  Great.  Thus,  as  Grotius  observes,  '  the 
Scripture  history  ends  where  the  very  light  of 
times,  viz.,  the  affairs  of  Alexander,  begin, 
from  which  time  profane  history  becomes  clear.' 
Then  follows  a  list  of  all  those  chief  of  the 
priests^  who  officiated  in  the  lifetime  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  son  of  Joshua,  either  as  assistants  or  suc- 
cessors of  their  fathers  (ver.  12).  Again,  however, 
the  negligence  and  wickedness  of  the  restored 
priests  are  comp'ained  of  by  Malachi  (i.  6-13). 
A  heavy  threatening  is  denounced  against  them 
(ii.  1-9).  The  fault  of  Eliashib,  the  high-priest,  in 
the  misappropriation  of  a  sacred  storehouse  to  the 
use  of  one  of  his  relations  (Neh.  xiii.  4-tO),  and 
whose  family  was  much  corrupted  (ver.  26,  29), 
closes  the  information  furnished  by  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  high-priesthood 
and  government  of  Judaea  continued  in  the  lineage 
of  Eleazar.  son  of  Aaron  (subject,  however,  to  the 
Persians),  in  the  family  of  Josedech,  by  which  it 
was  transmitted  down  to  Onias  III.  He  was 
supplanted  by  Jason,  his  brother,  as  Jason  was  by 
his  brother  Menelaus  ;  at  whose  death  Alcimus, 
of  a  different  family,  was  put  into  the  office  by 
the  king  of  Syria.  In  the  year  b.c.  152,  Alexan- 
der, king  of  Syria,  bestowed  it  upon  the  heroic 
general  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  x.  18-20),  who  be- 
longed to  the  class  Jehoiarib  (ii.  1),  and  in 
whose  family  it  became  settled,  and  continued  for 
several  descents  till  ihe  time  of  Herod,  who  took 
the  liberty  to  change  the  incumbents  of  the  office 
at  his  pleasure, — a  liberty  which  the  Romans  ex 
ercised  without  restraint,  so  that  at  last  the  office 
was  often  little  more  than  annual.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Christian  history,  we  are  met  with  the 
priest  Zacharias,  the  father  of  the  Baptist,  of  the 
course  of  Abia,and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Aaron 
(Luke  i.  5).  'The  chief  priests,'  mentioned  in 
Matt.  ii.  4,  and  elsewhere,  so  frequently,  included, 
beside  the  high-priest  properly  so  called  and  then 
in  office,  all  that  had  already  held  it,  who.  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned,  were  numerous,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  twenty-four  courses,  who  also  enjoyed 
this  title.  The  acting  high-priest  also  usually 
had  tor  his  coadjutor  some  influential  senior  who 
had  previously  rilled  the  station.  Hence  the  asso- 
ciation of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  (Luke  iii.  2). 
Joseplius  speaks  of  many  contemporary  high- 
priests  (  Vita,  §38)  ;  and  alludes  to  the  influence 
they  possessed  (Z>e  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  3,  6,  7,  9)  ;  and 
as  even  wearing  the  archieratical  rol>e(l0).  Bv 
virtue  of  his  office,   the   high -priest  Caiaphas  L 
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«aid  to  have  prophesied  (John  xi  51).  Heap- 
pears  as  chairman  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  our  Lords 
tiia'i  (Malt.  xxvi.  57).  The  chief  priests  appear 
as  assessors  in  the  court,  (ver.  59).  The  common 
priests  still  retain  the  exercise  of  their  ancient 
functions,  in  judging  of  the  leprosy,  &c  (Mark  i. 
44).  Christians  are  figuratively  called  priests 
(Rev.  i.  C> ;  xx.  0).  The  student  will  observe  the 
important,  distinction,  that  the  term  Upevs  is 
never  applied  to  the  pastor  of  the  Christian 
church  ;  with  which  term  the  idea  of  a  sacrilice 
was  always  connected  in  ancient  time*.  Thus 
H'sychius,  'lepevei,  acpd^ei.  'Iipevs,  6  Oia  Ovaiwv 
ua.vTev6fj.evos.  We  submit  the  following  inferences 
from  the  foregoing  particulars  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader.  The  patriarchal  form  of  the  priest- 
hood was  of  divine  origin,  and  the  purest.  Thi3 
was  carried  at  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  into 
every  part  of  the  globe,  and  became  everywhere 
corrupted  in  some  degree,  and  ultimately  even 
among  the  ancient  Canaanites.  Hence  -the  un- 
questionable resemblances  to  it  traceable  in  the 
religions  of  all  nations.  The  legation  of  Moses 
was  directed  to  the  revival  of  all  the  important 
truths  comprised  in  the  early  revelations,  and 
which  were  shrouded  under  the  system  of 'Egypt. 
Hence  it  was  proper  that,  he  should  become 
*  learned  .in  all  the  wisdom'  of  that  country.  In 
the  accomplishment,  of  this  mission,  Moses  re- 
tained also  such  innocent  adaptations  to  the  old 
system  an  were  required  by  the  fixed  associations 
of  the  people  whom  he  was  destined  to  deliver. 
Among  these  adaptations  we  incline  to  consider 
the  peculiar  office  of  the  high-priest,  of  which  we 
find  no  rudiments  in  the  patriarchal  church.  Nor 
does  the  use  and  illustration  made  of  that  office 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  distuib  our  view, 
because  the  same  writer  linds  more  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  performances  of  Christ 
and  the  priesthood  of  the  patriarchal  Melchizedek 
than  between  the  office  of  Aaron  and  that,  of 
Christ  (ch.  vii.;  see  Jer.  vii.  21-23).  The  resem- 
blances between  the  religious  customs  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  those  of  the  Jews  are 
numerous,  decided,  peculiar,  and  most  important. 
Besides  tho*elaid  before  the  reader  in  this  article, 
we  refer  him  to  the  articles  Auk,  Cherubim,  &c, 
jut  especially  to  Kitto's  Pictorial  History  of 
Palestine,  London,  IS41,  which  contains  all  the 
most  valuable  illustrations  of  this  nature  derived 
from  the  l»est  and  most  modern  works  on  Egypt. 
To  this  work  the  reader  is  indebted  for  the  valu- 
able cuts  which  have  been  now  submitted  to  his 
consideration.  For  the  similarity  in  the  religion 
of  ancient  Greece,  see  Potter's  Archccologia,  vol. 
i.  j).  202,  Lund.  1775;  of  ancient  Rome,  Adam's 
Antiquities,  p.  293.  §  ministri  sacrorum,  Edin. 
1791.  For  particular  topics,  Kiesling.  De  Le- 
gibus  Mas.  ciira  Sacerd.  Vitio  Corporis  labo- 
urites ;  T.  C.  Kail,  De  Morbis  Sacerdot.  V.  T. 
ex  ministcrii  eor.  conditione  oriundis,  Ilafn. 
1745;  Jahlonskii  Pantheon,  prolcy.  §  29,  41,  43; 
M:uich,  De  Matrimo/iio  Sacerd.  V.  T.  cumjiliab, 
Saccr.  Morimb.  1717;  Krumbholz,  Sacer.  Heb. 
ebendas.  For  the  iheology  of  the  subject,  Dr  T. 
P.  Smith's  J)iscourses  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priest 
hood  of  Christ,  London,  1812;  Wilson  on  the 
lame  subject. — J.  F.  1). 
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xxi.  17;  1  Chron.  v.  1)  [see  Birthright] 
It  occurs  in.  the  New  Testcinei.t  only  in  Hefc 
xii.  10.  UpcaroTOKos,  always  rendered  '  first 
born'  in  the  English  version,  is  found  in  the  Sept 
in  Gen.  iv.  4,  Dent.  xxi.  17,  ar.d  several  otliei 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Hebrew  1123,  signify ing  'one  whe 
openeth  the  womb,'  whether  an  only  child,  oi 
whether  other  children  follow.  '  Primogenitm 
est,  non  post  quern  alii,  sed  ante  quern  nullui 
alius  genitus'  (Parens").  Tlpwro1  tokos  is  found 
nine  times  in  the  New  Testament — viz.  Matt.  i. 
25  (if  the  passage  be  genuine,  and  not  introduced 
fiom  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke);  Luke  ii.  7; 
Rom.  viii.  29:  Col.  i.  15,  18;  Heb.  i:6;  xi.25; 
xii.  23;  Rev.  i.  5.  Except  in  the  Gospels,  and 
Heb.  xi.  '-:8,  the  word  always  bears  a  metaphor- 
ical sense  in  the  New  Testament,  being  generally 
synonymous  with  heir  or  lord,  and  having,  in 
Heb.  i.  6,  an  especial  reference  to  our  Lords 
Messianic  dignity.  In  Heb.  xii.  23,  'the  assem- 
bly of  the  first-born,'  it  seems  to  be  synonymous 
with  'elect,'  or  'dearly  beloved,"  in  which  sense 
it  is  also  used  on  one  occasion  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. (Jer.  xxxi.  9).  In  the  fourth  century, 
Helvidius,  among  the  Latins,  and  Eunomius 
among  the  Gieeks,  wished  to  a'tach  a  significa- 
tion to  TrpwTOTOKos  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  ii., 
different  from  the  Old  Testament  usage,  main- 
taining, in  order  to  support  their  novel  hypo- 
thesis— (viz.  that  Joseph  and  Mary  had  children 
after  the  birth  of  our  Lord) — [Jldk],  that  the 
word  TrponoTOKos,  by  reason  of  i' s  etymology, 
could  not  be  applied  to  an  only  child.  Jerome 
replied  to  the  former  by  appealing  to  the  usage  of 
the  word  in  the  Old  Te>tament  (adv.  Helvid.  i'?» 
Matt.  i.  9).  The  assertion  of  Eunomius  was 
equally  refuted  by  theGie^k  fathers  Basil  (Horn, 
in  Nat.),  Theophylact  fan  Luc.  ii.),  and  Damas- 
cenus  (De  fd.  Orthod.  1.  iv. v.  In  reference  te 
this  controversy,  Drusius  (Ad  dijficihora  looa 
Nu>n.  cap.  6) observes:  '  Sic  sane  Christns  vocatui 
IlpafTOTOKos,  licet  mater  ejus  niillos  alios  postea 
liberos  habuerit.  Notet  hoc  juveutus  propter 
Helvidium,  qui  ex  ea  voce  iuferebat  Mariam  ex 
Josepho  post  Christum  natum  plures  filios  sus- 
cepisse.'  'Those  entitled  to  the  prerogative' 
[viz.  of  birthright],  observes  Campbell  (On  the 
Gospels),  'were  invariably  denominated  the  first- 
born, whether  the  parents  had  issue  afte/wards  or 
not.'  Eunomius  further  maintains,  from  Col.  i.  15, 
that  our  Lord  was  'a  creature;'  but  his  argu- 
ments were  replied  to  by  Basil  and  Theophylact. 
Some  of  the  Fathers  referred  this  passage  to 
Christ's  pre-existeuce,  others  to  his  baptism.  In 
Isa.  xiv.  30,  the  '  first-born  of  the  poor'  signifies 
the  poorest  of  all  ;  and  in  Job  xviii.  13,  the  '  first- 
born of  death'  m  <  ns  the  most  terrible  of  deaths. 
See  Suicer's  Thesaurus ;  Leigh's  Critica  Sacra; 
Wahl's  Clavis  Philolog.  ;  Rose's  edition  of 
Parkhurst's  Lexicon ;  and  Cruden's  Concordance. 

W.  V-  . 

PRISCA.     [Priscii.i.a.] 

PRISCILLA  (nplaKiWa)t  or  Prisca.  (np/<r- 
Ka),  wife  of  Aquila,  and  probably,  bkt  Phoebe,  a 
deaconess.  She  shared  the  travels,  labours,  an'i 
dangers  of  her  husband,  and  is  always^  named 
along  with  him  (Rom.  xvi.  3  ;  1  Cor.  XTl.  )9 ;  3 
Tiin.  iv.  19)  [AttL-ji.*]. 

PRISON.     [Punishment.] 

PRIZE.     [Gambs.] 
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PROCHORUS  (Up6xopoz)y  one  of  the  seven 
irst  deacons  of  the  Christian  church  (Acts  vi.  5). 
Nothing  is  known  of  him. 

PROCONSUL,  a  Roman  officer  appointed  to 
the  [government  of  a  province  with  consular  au- 
thority. He  was  chosen  out  of  the  body  of  the 
senate ;  and  it  was  customary,  when  any  one's 
consulate  expired1,  to  send  him  as  a  proconsul  into 
some  province.  He  enjoyed  the  same  honour  with 
the  consuls,  but  was  allowed  only  six  lictors  with 
the  fasces  before  him. 

The  proconsuls  decided  cases  of  equity  and 
justice,  either  privately  in  their  palaces,  where 
they  received  petitions,  heard  complaints,  and 
granted  writs  under  their  seals  ;  or  publicly  in 
the  common  hall,  with  the  formalities  generally 
observed  in  the  courts  at  Rome.  These  duties 
were,  however,  more  frequently  delegated  to  their 
assessors,  or  other  judges  of  their  own  appointment. 
As  the  proconsuls  had  also  the  diiection  of  justice, 
of  war,  and  of  the  revenues,  these  departments 
were  administered  by  their  lieutenants,  or  legati, 
who  were  usually  nominated  by  the  senate.  The 
office  of  the  proconsuls  lasted  generally  for  one 
year  only,  and  the  expense  of  their  journeys  to 
and  from  their  provinces  was  defrayed  by  the 
public.  After  the  partition  of  the  provinces  be- 
tween Augustus  and  the  people,  those  who  pre- 
sided over  the  provinces  of  the  latter  were  espe- 
cially designated  proconsuls,  for  whom  it  appears 
to  have  been  customary  to  decree  temples  (Suet. 
Aug.').  Livy  (viii.  and  xxvi.)  mentions  two  other 
classes  of  proconsuls  :  those  who,  being  consuls, 
had  their  office  continued  beyond  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  law  ;  and  those  who,  being  previously 
in  a  private  stati,  n,  were  invested  with  this  honour 
either  for  the  government  of  provinces,  or  to  com- 
mand in  war.  Some  were  created  proconsuls  by 
the  senate  without  being  appointed  to  any  province, 
merely  to  command  in  the  army,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  military  discipline;  others  were 
allowed  to  enter  upon  their  proconsular  office 
before  being  admitted  to  the  consulship,  but 
having  that  honour  in  reserve. 

When  the  Apostle  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  he  was 
brought  before  Gallio,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia, 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Greece,  of  which  Corinth 
was  the  chief  city,  and  arraigned  by  the  Jews  as 
one  who  *  persuadeth  men  to  worship  God  contrary 
to  the  law'  (Acts  xviii.  13);  but  Gallio  refused 
to  act  as  a  judge  of  such  matters,  and  '  drave  them 
from  the  judgment-seat'  (ver.  16). — G.  M.  B. 

PRO  GNOSTIC  ATORS.  The  phrase  'monthly 
prognosticators  '  occurs  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  Isa.  xlvii.  13,  where  the  prophet  is  enumerating 
the  astrological  superstitions  of  the  Chaldaeans. 
In  the  later  Hebrew,  HTn  denotes  a  'seer,'  or 
\  prophet  j,'  and  to  express  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  employed  in  this  text,  a  better  word  than 
prognosticator  could  not  well  be  chosen.  The 
ornrinal,  D0302  O^n,  might  perhaps  be  more 
exactly  rendered,  a»  by  Dr.  Henderson,  '  prognos- 
ticators at.the  new  moons.1  It  is  known  that  the 
Chaldajan  astrologers  professed  to  divine  future 
events  by  the  posijions,  aspects,  and  appearances 
of  the  stars,  which  they  regarded  as  having  great 
influence  on  the  aftair.s  of  men  and  kingdoms; 
and  it  would  seem,  from  the  present  text,  that 
they  put  forth  accounts  of  the  ^vents  which  might 
je  expected  to  occur  from  month   to  month,  like 
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our  old  almanac-makers.  Some  carry  the  analogy 
further,  and  suppose  that  they  also  gave  monthly 
tables  of  the  weather  ;  but  such  prognostications 
are  only  cared  for  in  climates  where  the  weather  is 
uncertain  and  variable  ;  while  in  Chalda?a,  where 
(as  we  know  from  actual  experience)  the  seasons 
are  remarkably  regular  in  their  duration  and 
recurrence,  and  where  variations  of  the  usual 
course  of  the  weather  are  all  but  unknown,  nc» 
prognosticator  would  gain  much  honour  by  fore 
telling  what  every  peasant  knows. 

PROPHECY.  The  principal  considerations 
involved  in  this  important  subject  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  heads: — 

I.  The  nature  of  Prophecy,  and  its  position 
in  the  economy  of  the  Old  Testament. — The 
view  commonly  taken  of  the  prophets  is,  that  they 
were  mere  predictors  of  future  events  ;  but  this 
view  is  one-sided  and  too  narrow,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  beware  of  expanding  too 
much  the  acceptation  of  the  term  prophet.  Not 
to  mention  those  who,  like  Hendevveik,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  identify  the  notion  of  a  prophet  with  that 
of  an  honest  and  pious  man,  the  conception  of 
those  is  likewise  too  wide  who  place  the  essential 
feature  of  a  prophet  in  his  divine  inspiration. 
That  this  does  not  meet  the  whole  subject,  appears 
from  Num.  xii.  6,  sq.,  where  Moses,  who  enjoyed 
divine  inspiration  in  its  highest  grade,  is  repre- 
sented as  differing  from  those  called  prophets  in 
a  stricter  sense,  and  as  standing  in  contrast  with 
them.  Divine  inspiration  is  only  the  general 
basis  of  the  prophetic  office,  to  which  two  more 
elements  must,  be  .added  : — 

1.  Inspiration  was  imparted  to  the  prophets  in 
a  peculiar  form.  This  appears  decisively  from 
the  passag«  in  Numbers  above  cited,  which  states 
it .as  characteristic  of  the  prophet,  that  he  obtained 
iivine  inspiration  in  visions  and  dreams,  conse- 
quently in  a  state  exhaordinary  and  distinguished 
from  the  general  one.  This  mode  was  different 
from  that  in  which  inspirations  were  conveyed  to 
Moses  and  the  apostles.  The  same  thing  is  shown 
oy  the  names  usually  given  to  the  prophets,  viz., 
D*N"1  and  D^n,  seers,  and  from  this  that  all  pro- 
phecies which  have  come  down  to  us  have  a  poeti- 
Jal  character,  which  points  to  an  intimate  affinity 
between  prophecy  and  poetry  ;  a  subject  further 
illustrated  by  Steinberk,  in  his  work,  Ver  Dichter 
ein  Seher,  Leipzig,  1836- ;  though  the  materials 
which  he  gives  are  not  sufficiently  digested.  Th« 
prophetical  style  differs  from  that  of  books  pro- 
perly called  poetical,  whose  sublimity  it  all  but 
outvies,  only  in  being  less  restrained  by  those  ex- 
ternal forms  which  distinguish  poetical  language 
from  prose,  and  in  introducing  more  frequently 
than  prose  does  plays  upon  words  and  thoughts. 
This  peculiarity  may  be  explained  by  the  practi- 
cal tendency  of  prophetical  addresses,  which 
avoid  all  that  is  unintelligible,  and  studiously 
introduce  what  is  best  calculated  for  the  moment 
to  strike  the  hearers.  The  same  iippears  from 
many  other  circumstances,  e.  g.  the  union  of 
music  with  prophesying,  the  demeanour  of  Saul 
when  among  the  prophets  ( 1  Sam.  x.  5),  Balaam's 
description  of  himself  (Num.  xxiv.  3)  as  a 
man  whose  eyes  were  opened,  who  saw  the  visioa 
of  the  Almighty,  and  heard  the  words  of  God, 
the  established  phraseology  to  denote  the  inspiring 
impulse,  viz.,  *  the  hand   u(  the  Lord  wu  strong 
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eiror  him  '  i'Ezek.  iii.  14,  conr.p.  Isa.  viii.  II. ;  t 
Kings  iii.  1")).  &c.  All  these  facts  [trove  that 
there  essentially  belonged  to  propbfetv  a  state  ot 
mind  worked  up — a  state  of  being  beside  one's 
•elf— an  ecslaric  transport,  in  which  ideas  were 
immediately  imparted  from  Heaven.  Acute  re- 
marks on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  works 
of  N  ivalis  (vol.  ii.  p.  472,  sq.),  from  which  we 
give  ihe  following  passage:  *  It  is  a  most  ar- 
bitrary prejudice  to  suppose  that  to  man  is  denied 
the  power  of  going  out  of  himself,  of  being  endued 
with  a  consciousness  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense  : 
lie  may  at  any  moment  place  himself  beyond  the 
reach  of  sense  (ein  iibersinnliches  Wesen  set/n), 
else  he  would  lie  a  mere  brute,  not  a  rational  free- 
man of  the  universe.  There  are,  indeed,  degrees 
in  the  aptitude  for  revelations;  one  is  more  qua- 
lified for  them  than  another,  and  certain  disposi- 
tions are  particularly  capable  of  receiving  such 
revelations;  besides,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
sensible  objects  on  the  mind,  it  is  in  this  state 
difficult  to  preserve  self-possession.  Neverthe- 
less there  are  such  states  of  mind,  in  which  its 
powers  are  strengthened,  and,  so  to  speak,  armed.' 
The  state  of  ecstacy,  though  ranking  high  above 
the  ordinary  sensual  existence,  is  still  not  the 
highest,  as  appears  from  Num.  xii.,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  whom  we  never  find  in  an  ecsta- 
tical  state.  To  the  prophets,  however,  it  was  in- 
dispensable, on  account  of  the  frailty  of  them- 
selves and  the  people.  The  forcible  working  upon 
them  by  the  Spirit  of  God  would  not  have  been 
required,  if  their  general  life  had  already  been 
altogether  holy;  for  which  reason  we  also  "find 
ecstacy  to  manifest  itself  the  stronger  the  more  the 
general  life  was  ungodly  ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
Balaam,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him 
(Num.  xxiv.  4,  16).  and  in  Saul,  who  throws 
himself  on  the  ground,  tearing  his  clothes  from 
.  his  body.  With  a  prophet  whose  spiritual  at- 
tainments were  those  of  an  Isaiah,  such  results 
.  are  not  to  be  expected.  As  regards  the  people, 
i  their  spiritual  obtuseness  must  be  considered  as 
very  gre.it,  to  have  rendered  necessary  such  vehe- 
ment excitations  as  the  addresses  of  the  prophets 
-  caused.  Thus  it  appears  that  prophecy  has  a 
predominant  place  in  the  Old  Testament.  Under 
"  the  New  Testament  it  could  take  only  a  subordi- 
nate place;  althungh  even  then  it  could  not  be 
dispensed  with,  and  hence  we  find  it  in  the  apos- 
♦olic  age.  It  had  to  prepare  the  soil  on  which 
the  peculiar  gifts  of  the  New  Testament  might 
1  flourish,  and  the  lower  the  church's  state,  the  more 
it  resemlrled  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  greater 
the  need  of  this.  It  had  also  to  counteract  the 
risk  of  barrenness  and  inefficiency  to  which  the 
unexciting  form  of  the  New  Testament  system 
■was  exposed.  To  the  church  in  the  present  day  one 
could  wish  a  copious  supply  of  the  prophetic  gifts'! 
2.  G  n'nally  speaking,  every  one  was  a  prophet 
to  whom  God  communicated  his  mind  in  this 
peculiar  manner.  Tims,  e.  g.  Abraham  is  called 
a  prophet  (Gen.  xx.  7),  not,  as  is  commonly 
thought,  on  account  of  general  revelations  granted 
him  bv  God,  but  because  sn< di  as  he  received  were 
in  the  special  form  described;  as  indeed  in  chap. 
■fcv.  it  is  expressly  stated  that  divine  communica- 
tions were  made  to  him  in  visi  >ns  and  dreams. 
The  body  of  the  patriarchs  are  in  the  same  manner 
'•ailed  prophet*  fPs.  cv.  15).  When  the  Mosaic 
•— (mom J    had  been   established,    a    new   'lenient 
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was  added ;  the  prophetic  gift  was  after  that 
time  regularly  connected  with  the  prophetic  office, 
so  that  the  latter  came  to  form  part  of  the  idea  of 
a  prophet.  Thus  Daniel's  work  was  not  plaee«t 
in  the  collection  of  prophetical  books,  became, 
though  eminently,  endowed  with  prophetic  gift*, 
he  still  had  not  filled  the  prophetic  office.  Speak- 
ing of  office,  we  do  not  of  course  mean  one  con- 
ferred by  men,  but  by  God  ;  the  mission  to  Israel, 
with  which  the  certainty  of,a  continued,  not  tem- 
porary, grant  of  the  donum  propheiicum  was  con- 
nected. 

That  the  Lord  would  send  such  prophets  was 
promised  to  the  people  by  Moses,  who  by  a  social 
law  (Deut.  xviii.  1)  secured  them  authority  and 
safety.  As  his  ordinary  servants  and  teachers, 
God  appointed  the  Priests  :  the  characteristic 
mark  which  distinguished  the  prophets  from  them 
was  inspiration;  and  this  explains  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  times  of  great  moral  and  religious 
corruption,  when  the  ordinary  means  no  longer 
sufficed  to  reclaim  the  people,  the  number  of  pro- 
phets increase* I.  The  regular  religious  instruction 
of  the  people  was  no  part  of  the  business  of  the 
prophets  ;  their  proper  duty  was  only  to  rouse  and 
excite.  The  contrary,  viz.,  that  part  of  the  regular 
duty  of  the  prophets  was  to  instruct  the  people,  is 
often  argued  from  2  Kings  iv.  23,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  Shunamite  on  the  sabbaths  and  days  oi 
new  moon  used  to  go  to  the  prophet  Klisha ;  but 
this  passage  applies  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  admits  of  no  inference  with  respect  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  As  regards  the  latter,  there 
is  no  proof  that  prophets  held  meetings  for  in- 
struction and  edification  on  sacred  days.  Their 
position  was  here  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  agency 
of  the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  only 
of  a  subsidiary  kind  ;  these  extraordinary  mes- 
sengers of  the  Lord  only  HI  led  there  the  gaps  left 
by  the  regular  servants  of  God,  the  priests  and 
the  Levites  ;  the  priesthood  never  became  there 
utterly  degenerate,  and  each  lapse  was  followed 
by  a  revival  of  which  the  prophets  were  the  vi- 
gorous agents ;  tlie  divine  election  always  vindi- 
cated itself,  and  in  the  purity  of  the  origin  of 
the  priesthood  lay  the  certainty  of  its  continued 
renewal.  On  the  contrary,  the  priesthood  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  had  no  divine  sanction,  no  pro* 
mise  ;  it  was  corrupt  in  its  very  source  :  to  reform 
itself  would  have  been  to  dissolve  itself;  the 
priests  there  were  the  mercenary  servants  of  the 
king,  and  had  a  brand  upon  their  own  consciences. 
Hence  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  the  prophets  were 
the  regular  ministers  of  God  ;  with  their  office  at] 
stood  or  fell,  and  hence  they  were  required  to  dfi 
manv  things  besides  what  the  original  conception 
of  the  office  of  a  prophet  implied — a  circumstance 
from  the  oversight  of  which  many  erroneous  no- 
tions on  the  nature  of  prophecy  have  sprung. 
This  led  to  another  difference,  to  which  we  shall 
revert  below,  viz.,  that  in  the  kingdom  ot' Judah 
the  prophetic  office  did  not,  as  in  Israel,  possess  a 
fixed  organization  and  complete  construction. 

In  their  laUiurs,  as  respected  their  own  times, 
ihe  jirophets  were  strictly  hound  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  not  allowed  to  add  to  it  or  to 
diminish  ought  from  it ;  .what  was  said  iti  this 
respect  to  the  whole  }>eople  (Deut.  iv.  2;  xiii.  !} 
applied  also  to  them.  We  find,  therefore,  pro- 
phecy always   takes   its  ground  on  the   Mosaic 
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law,  to  wliiv'k  i*  refers,  from  which  if  derives  its 
•auction.  ;iiitl  with  which  it  is  fully  impressed  and 
mturate  1  There  is  no  chapter  in  the  prophets  in 
which  there  ;ire  not  several  references  to  the  law. 
The  business  of  the  prophets  was  to  explain  it,  to 
lay  i!  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  to  preserve 
vital  its  spirit.  It  was,  indeed,  also  their  duty  to 
point  to  future  reforms,  when  the  ever-living  spirit 
of  the  law  would  break  its  hitherto  imperfect  form, 
and  make  for  itself  another  :  thus  Jeremiah  (lii. 
16)  foretells  days  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
shal i  he  no  more,  and  (ch.  xxxi  31)  days  when  a 
new  covenant  will  be  made  with  the  house  of 
Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah.  But  for 
their  own  times  they  never  once  dreamt  of  alter- 
in^  any,  even  the  minufe-t  and  least  essential  pre- 
cept, even  as  to  its  form  ;  how  much  less  as  to  its 
spirit,  which  even  the  Lord  himself  declares 
(Math  v.  18*  to  be  immutable  and  eternal.  The 
passages  which  some  interpreters  have  alleged  as 
opposed  to  sacrifices  as  instituted  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  have  been  misunderstood  ;  they  do  not  de- 
nounce sacrifices  generally,  but  only  those  of  the 
Canaan  ites,  with  whom  sacrifice  was  not  even  a 
form  of  true  worship,  but  opposed  to  the  genuine 
and  spiritual  service  of  God. 

As  to  prophecy  in  its  circumscribed  sense,  or  the 
foretelling  of  future  events  by  the  prophets,  some' 
expositors  would  explain  all  predictions  of  special 
events  ;  while  others  assert  that  no  prediction  con- 
tains anything  but  general  promises  or  threat en- 
ings,  and  that  the  prophets  knew  nothing  of  the 
particular  manner  in  which  their  predictions  might 
be  realised.  Both  these  classes  deviate  from  the 
correct  v'xevf  of  prophecy  ;  the  former  resort  often 
to  the  most  arbitrary  interpretations,  and  the  lat- 
ter are  opposed  by  a  mass  of  facts  against  which 
they  are  unable  successfully  to  contend  ;  e.  g., 
when  Ezekiel  foretells  (ch.  xii.  12)  that  Zedekiah 
would  try  to  break  through  the  walls  of  (he  city 
and  to  escape,  but  that  he  would  be  seized, 
blinded,  and  taken  to  Babylon.  The  frailty  of 
the  people,  under  the  Old  Testament,  required 
external  evidence  of  the  real  connection  of  the 
prophets  with  God,  and  the  predictions  of  parti- 
cular forthcoming  events  were  to  them  crrnxua, 
Bigns.  These  were  the  more  indispensable  to  them, 
because  the  ancients  generally,  and  the  Orientals 
in  particular,  showed  the  greatest  tendency  to- 
wards the  exploration  of  futurity,  which  tended 
to  foster  superstition  and  forward  idolatry.  All 
other  methods  of  knowing  future  events  by  necro- 
mancy, conjuration,  passing  througlr  the  fire,  &c, 
having  been  strictly  forbidden  (Dent,  xviii.  10, 
11).  it  might  be  expected  that  the  deep-rooted 
craving  for  the  knowledge  of  forthcoming  events 
would  be  gratified  in  some  other  and  noblei 
manner.  The  success  of  a  prophet  depended  on 
the  gift  of  special  knowledge  of  futurity  ;  this  it  is 
true  was  granted  comparatively  to  only  few,  but 
in  the  authority  thus  obtained  all  those  shared 
who  were  likewise  invested  with  the  prophetic 
character.  It  was  the  seal  impressed  on  true 
prophecy,  as  opposed  to  the  false.  From  1  Sam. 
ix.  6,  it  appears  that,  to  inspire  uncultivated 
minds  with  the  sense  of  divine  truths,  the  pro- 
phets stooped  occasionally  to  disclose  tilings  of 
common  life,'  using  this  as  the  means  to  reach  a 
higher  mark.  On  the  same  footing  with  definite 
predictions  stand  miracles  and  tokens,  which  pro- 
«brt*  of  the  highest   rank,  as  Elijah   and  Isaiah, 
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volunteered  or  granted.  These  also  were  requtut* 
to  confirm  the  feeble  faith  of  the  peoples  ^u» 
Ewald  justly  remarks,  that  with  the  true  prophet* 
they  never  appear  as  the  chief  point ;  they  only 
assist  and  accompany  prophecy,  but  are  not  its 
object,  not  the  truth  itself,  which  superseded  them  as 
soon  as  it  gains  sufficient  strength  and  influence. 

Some  interpreters,  misunderstanding  passages 
like  Jer.  xviii.  8  :  xxvi.  13,  have  asserted,  with  l)r, 
Krister  (p.  226,  sq.),  that  all  prophecies  were  con- 
ditional ;  and  have  even  maintained  that  theit 
revocability  distinguished  the  true  predictions 
(IVeissaijuncf)  from  soothsaying  {Wahrsagung). 
But  beyond  all  doubt,  when  the  prophet  denounces 
the  divine  judgments,  he  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  people  will  not  repent,  an  assumption 
which  lie  knows  from  God  to  be  true.  Were  the 
people  to  repent,  the  prediction  would  fail  :  but 
because  they  will  not,  it  is  uttered  absolutely.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  prophet's  warn- 
ings and  exhortations  are  useless.  These  serve 
*  for  a  witness  against  them  ;'  and  besides,  amid 
the  ruin  of  the  mass,  individuals  might  be  saved. 
Viewing  prophecies  as  conditional  predictions 
nullifies  them.  The  Mosaic  criterion  (Deut. 
xviii.  22),  that  he  was  a  false  prophet  who  pre- 
dicted '  things  which  followed  not  nor  came  to 
pass,'  would  then  be  of  no  value,  since  recourse 
might  always  be  had  to  the  excuse,  that  the  case 
had  been  altered  by  the  fid  filling  of  the  condition. 
The  fear  of  introducing  fatalism,  if  the  pro- 
phecies are  not  taken  in  a  conditional  sense,  is 
unfounded  ;  for  God's  omniscience,  his  foreknow- 
ledge, does  not  establish  fatalism,  and  from  divine 
omniscience  simply  is  the  prescience  of  the  pro- 
phets to  be  derived.  The  prophets  feel  themselves 
so  closely  united  to  God,  that  the  words  of  Je- 
hovah are  given  as  their  own.  and  that  to  them 
is  often  ascribed  what  God  does,  as  slaying  and 
reviving  (Hos.  vi.  5),  rooting  out  nations  and  re- 
storing them  (Jer.  i.  10  ; -xviii.  7;  Ezek.  xxxii. 
18  ;  xliii.  3);  which  proves  their  own  consciousness 
to  have  been  entirely  absorbed  into  that  of  God. 

The  sphere  of  action  of  the  prophets  was  abso- 
lutely limited  to  Israel,  and  there  is  only  one  case 
of  a  prophet  going  to  the  heatnen  to  preach 
among  them,  that  of  Jonah  sent  to  Nineveh.  He 
goes,  however,  to  Nineveh  to  shame  the  Hebrews 
by  the  reception  which  he  meets  with  there,  and 
acting  upon  his  own  nation  was  thus  even  in  tins 
case  the  prophet's  ultimate  object.  Many  pre- 
dictions of  the  Old  Testament  concern,  indeed, 
the  events  of  foreign  nations,  but  they  are  always 
uttered  and  written  with  reference  to  Israel,  and 
the  prophets  thought  not.  of  publishing  them 
among  the  heathens  themselves.  The  conversion 
of  the  ]>agans  to  the  worship  of  tin*  true  God  was 
indeed  a  favourite  idea  of  the  prophets;  but  the 
Divine  Spirit  told  them,  that  it  was  not  to  l>e 
effected  by  their  exertions,  as  it  was  connected 
with  extensive  future  changes,  which  they  might 
not  forestall. 

It  needs  hardly  to  be  mentioned  that  before  a 
man  could  be  a  prophet  he  must  be  conver  ed. 
This  clearly  ap|>ears  in  the  case  of  Isaiao.  *  whose 
iniquity  was  taken  away,  and  his  sin  purged.' 
previous  to  his  entering  on  his  mission  to  the 
people  of  the  covenant.  For  a  single  momentary 
inspiration,  however,  the  mere  beginning  of  spiri- 
tual life  sufficed,  as  instanced  in  Balaam  trv 
Saul. 
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The  most  usual  appellation  of  a  prophet  is 
40123,  and  Exod.  iv.  1-17  is  the  classical  passage 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word.  There  God  says 
to  Moses,  '  Aaron  shall  he  thy  &033  unto  the 
people,  and  thou  shalt  he  unto  him  instead  of 
God,'  The  sense  is :  Aaron  shall  speak  what 
thou  shalt  communicate  to  him.  This  appella- 
tion implies,  then,  the  prophet  s  relation  to  God  : 
he  speaks  not  of  his  own  accord^  but  what  the 
Spirit  puts  into  his  mouth.  This  accords  also 
with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  as  K23  signifies 
in  the  Arabic  produrit,  and  next,  proiulit  verba, 
nuticiavit,  indicavit.  Thus  &033  is  an  adjective 
of  passive  signification  ;  he  who  has  been  divinely 
in-pired,  who  has  received  from  God  the  revela- 
tions which  he  proclaims  :  it  is  of  the  form  /^Dp, 

which  cannot  be  proved  ever  to  have  an  active 
signification  ;  and  hence  the  common  opinion  that 
&023  signifies  originally  a  speaker,  which  has 
recently  been  again  set  up  by  Dr.  Ewald  (p.  6), 
cannot  be  maintained.  While  this  name  refers 
to  divine  inspiration,  the  others  are  derived  from 
the  particular  form  in  which  this  was  communi- 
cated to  the  prophets.  These  names  are  HIF!  and 
HN1,  differing  only  in  the  former  being  more 
poetical  and  solemn.  From  1  Sam.  ix.  9,  some 
expositors  have  inferred  that  the  name  N'QO  sprang 
up  after  the  age  of  Samuel,  and  that,  before  this 
the  name  H&O  had  been  exclusively  in  use.  But 
that  this  view  is  wrong  has  been  proved  in  Hengs- 
ten berg's  '  Contributions  towards  an  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament*  \Beitrdge  zur  Einleitung 
ins  A.  ZY,  vol.  iii.  .p.  .3o3).  Other  names,  as 
k  man  of  God,'  &c,  do  not  belong  to  the  prophets 
as  such,  but  only  in  s,o  far  as  they  are  of  the 
no  in  her  of  servants  and  instruments  of  God. 

II.  Duration  of  the  Prophetic  office. — Al 
though  we  meet  with  cases  of  propliesying  as 
early  as  the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  still  the  roots  of 
prophetism  among  Israel  are  properly  fixed  in  the 
Mosaic  economy.  Moses  instilled  into  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  those  truths  which  form  the 
foundation  of  prophecy,  and  thus  prepared  the 
ground  from  which  it  could  spring  up.  In  the 
time  of  Moses  himself  we  find  prophesying 
growing  out  of  those  things  which  through  him 
were  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  main  business  of  Moses  was  not  that  of  a 
prophet  ;  but  sometimes  he  was  in  the  state  of 
prophetic  elevation.  In  such  a  Mate  originated 
his  celebrated  song  (Deut.  xxxii.),  which  Eich- 
h;)iu  justly  calls  the  Magna  Charta  of  prophecy  ; 
and  his  blessings  (Deut.  xxxiii.).  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Aaron,  is  called  a  prophetess  (Exod.  xv. 
20;  comp.  Num.  xii.  2,  6),  when  she  took  a 
timbrel  and  sang  to  the  Lord,  who  had  over- 
tluovvn  the  enemy  of  the  children' of  Israel.  The 
seventy  elders  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been 
impelled  by  the  spirit  of  God  to  prophesy.  In 
the  age  of  the  Judges,  prophecy,  though  existing 
;>nly  in  scattered  instances,  exerted  a  powerful 
inlhience.  Those  who  would  deny  this,  in  spite 
of  the  plain  evidence  of  history,  do  not  consider 
that,  the  influential  o}>eration  of  prophets,  flourish- 
ing in  later  times,  requires  preparatory  steps. 
k  Now  only,'  says  Ewald  justly,  '  we  are  able  to 
perceive  how  full  of  strength  and  life  was  the 
ground  in  which  prophecy,  to  attain  such  an 
eminence,  must  hare  sprung  up.'  The  more  con- 
spicuous prophetic  agency  begins  with  Samuel, 


and  the  prophets'  schools  which  he  founded 
From  this  time  to  the  Babylonian  exile,  there 
happened  hardly  any  importanl  event  in  which 
the  prophets  did  not  appeal  as  performing  the 
leading  part.  But  although  the  influential  ope- 
ration of  the  prophets  begins  with  Samuel,  none 
of  the  prophets  up  to  the  year  B.C.  800  left  any 
written  prophecies.  This  was  certainly  not  a 
mete  accident.  Only  when  the  more  important 
and  extensive  divine  judgments  approached,  it  be- 
came necessary,  by  their  announcement,  to  arouse 
the  impious  from  their  slumber  of  listlessness,  and 
to  open  to  the  faithful  the  stores  of  consolation  and 
hope.  Before  this  time,  the  living  oral  speech  of 
the  prophets  was  the  most  important  thing;  but 
now,  when  the  Lord  revealed  to  them  more  exten- 
sive prospects,  when  their  calling  was  not  restricted 
to  present,  events  merely,  but  forthcoming  mo- 
mentous changes  were  conveyed  to  their  notice 
and  consideration,  their  written  words  became 
equally  important.  About  a  hundred  years  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  pro- 
phetic profession  ceased.  The  Jewish  tradition 
uniformly  states  that  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi  were  the  last  prophets.  In  the  first  book 
of  the  Maccabees  (ch.  ix.  17)  the  discontinuance 
of  the  prophetic  calling  is  considered  as  forming 
'an  important  era  in  Jewish  history  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  an  expectation  of  the  renewal  in  future 
ages  of  prophetic  gifts  is  avowed  (iv.  46  ;  xiv.  41). 
Alter  the  Babylonian  exile  the  sacred  writings  were 
collected,  which  enabled  every  one  to  find  the  way 
of  salvation  ;  but  the  immediate  revelations  to 
the  people  of  Isiael  were  to  cease  for  awhile,  in 
order  to  raise  a  stronger  longing  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah,  and  to  prepare  fo-  him  a  wel- 
come reception.  For  the  same  reason  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  had  been  taken  away  from  the  people. 
The  danger  of  a  complete  apostacy,  which  in 
earlier  times  migiit  have  been  incurred  by  this 
withdrawal,  was  r.ot  now  to  be  apprehended.  The 
external  worship  of  the  Lord' was  so  firmly  esta- 
blished, that,  no  extraordinary  helps  were  wanted. 
Taking  also  into  consideration  the  altered  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  we  may  add  that  the  time 
after  the  exile  was  more  fit  to  produce  men  learned 
in  the  law  than  prophets.  Be  "ore  this  period,  the 
faithful  and  the  unbelieving  were  strongly  opposed 
to  each  other,  which  excited  the  former  to  great 
exertions.  These  relaxed  when  the  opposition 
ceased,  and  pious  priests  now  took  the  place  of 
prophets.  The  time  after  the  exile  is  characterized 
by  weakness  and  dependance;  the  people  looked 
up  to  the  past  as  to  a  height  which  they  cou*  1 
not  gain  ;  the  earlier  writings  obtained  uncon- 
ditional authority,  and  the  disposition  for  receiving 
prophetic  gifts  was  lost. 

III.  Manner  of  Life  of  the  Prophets. — The 
prophets  went  about  poorly  and  coarsely  dressed 
(2  Kings  i.  8),  not  as  a  mere  piece  of  asceticism, 
but  that  their  very  apparel  might  teach  what  the 
people  ought  to  do ;  it  was  a  '  sermo  propheticus 
realis.'  Compare  1  Kings  xxi.  27,  where  Ahab 
does  penance  in  the  manner  figured  by  the  pro- 
phet :  '  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  heara 
these  words,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sack- 
cloth upon  his  flesh,  and  fasted.'  Generally  the 
prophets  were  not  anxious  of  attracting  notice  by 
ostentatious  display;  nor  did  they  seek  worldly 
wealth,  most  of  them  living  in  poverty  an* 
even   want   (1   Kings    xiv.  3;    J   King*   iv.   h 
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38,  12 ;  vi.  i).  The  decay  of  the  congregation 
af  (firl  deeply  chagrined  them  (com]).  Micah  vii. 
1,  and  many  passages  in  Jeremiah).  Insult, 
persecution,  imprisonment,  and  death,  were  often 
the  reward  of  their  godly  life.  The  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  (ch.  xi.  37)  : 
4  They  were  Stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were 
tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword  :  they  wandered 
about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat  skins,  being  desti- 
tute, afflicted,  tormented'  (comp.  Christ's  speeHi, 
Matt,  xxiii.29,  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  17,  sq.).  The 
condition  of  the  prophets,  in  their  temporal  humi- 
liation, is  vividly  represented  m  tne  lives  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha  in  the  books  of  the  Kings;  and  Jere- 
miah concludes  the  description  of  his  sufferings  in 
the  20th  chapter,  by  cursing  the  day  of  ids  birth. 
Repudiated  by  the  world  in  which  they  were 
aliens,  they  typified  the  life  of  Him  whose  ap- 
pearance they  announced,  and  whose  spirit  dwelt 
in  them.  They  figured  him,  however,  not  only 
in  his  lowuess,  but.  in  his  elevation.  The  Lord 
ittood  by  them,  gave  evidence  in  their  favour  by 
fulfilling  their  predictions,  frequently  proved  by 
miracles  that  they  were  his  own  messengers,  or 
retaliated  on  their  enemies  the  injury  done  them. 
The  prophets  addressed  the  people  of  both  king- 
doms :  they  were  not  confined  to  particular 
places,  but  prophesied  where  it  was  required. 
For  this  reason  they  were  most  numerous  in 
capital  towns,  especially  in  Jerusalem,  where 
they  generally  spoke  in  the  temple.  Sometimes 
their  advice  was  asked,  and  then  their  prophecies 
take  the  form  of  answers  to  questions  submitted 
to  them  (Isa.  xxxvii.,  Ez.  xx.,  Zech.  vii.).  Hut 
much  more  frequently  they  felt  themselves  in- 
wardly moved  to  address  the  people  without  their 
advice  having  been  asked,  and  they  were  not 
afraid  to  stand  forward  in  places  wiiere  their  ap- 
pearance, j)erhaps,  produced  indignation  and 
terror.  Whatever  lay  within  or  around  the  sphere  of 
leligion  and  morals,  formed  the  object  of  their  care. 
They  strenuously  opposed  the  worship  of  false  gods 
^Isa.  i.  10,  sq.),  as  well  as  the  finery  of  women 
^Isa.  iii.  16,  sq.).  Priests,  princes,  kings,  all 
jnust  hear  them — must,  however  reluctantly, 
allow  them  to  perform  their  calling  as  long  as 
they  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  true  God,  and  as 
long  as  the  result  did  not  disprove  their  pretensions 
to  be  the  servants  of  the  invisible  King  of  Israel. 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  15-21).  There  were  institutions  for 
training  prophets;  the  senior  members  instructed 
a  numher  of  pupils  and  directed  them.  These 
tchools  had  been  first  established  by  Samuel  (1 
Sam.  x.  8;  xix  10);  and  at  a  later  time  there 
were  such  institutions  in  different  places,  as 
Bethel  and  Gilgal  (2  Kings  ii.  3 ;  iv.  38;  vi.  1). 
The  pupils  of  the  prophets  lived  in  fellowship 
united,  and  were  called  'sons  of  the  piophets;' 
whilst  the  senior  or  experienced  prophets  were 
considered  as  their  spiritual  parents,  and  were 
styled  fathers  (comp  2  Kings  ii.  12;  vi.  21). 
Samuel.  Elijah,  and  Eliiha,  are  mentioned  as  prin- 
cipals of  such  institutions.  From  them  the  Lord 
generally  chose  his  instruments.  Amos  relates 
of  himself  (vii.  14,  15),  as  a  thing  uncommon, 
that  he  had  been  trained  in  no  school  of  pro- 
phets, but  was  a  herdsman,  when  the  Lord  took 
dim  to  prophesy  unto  the  people  of  Israel.  At 
the  same  time,  this  example  shows  that  the  be- 
stowal of  prophetic  gifts  was  not  limited  to  the 
•el**,!     •*  rhe  piophets.    Women  also  might  come 


forward  as  prophetesses,  as  instanced  in  Miriam, 
Deborah,  and  Huldah,  though  such  cases  are  oi 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  We  should  also 
observe,  that  only  as  regards  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  we  have  express  accounts  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  schools  of  prophets.  What  is  re- 
corded of  them  is  not  directly  applicable  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  especially  since,  as  stated 
above,  prophecy  had  in  it  an  essentially  dift'eren* 
position.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  organiza- 
tion and  regulations  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  should  have  been  as 
settled  and  established  as  in  ihe  kingdom  of 
Israel.  In  the  latter,  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
had  a  kind  of  monastic  constitution  :  they  were  not 
institutions  of  general  education,  but  missionary 
stations;  which  explains  the  circumstance  that  they 
were  established  exactly  in  places  whi*;h  were  the 
chief  seats  of  superstition.  The  spiritual  fathers 
travelled  about  to  visit  the  training  schools  ;  tli* 
pupils  had  their  common  board  and  dwelling, 
and  those  who  married  and  left,  ceased  not  on 
that  account  to  be  connected  with  their  col- 
leges, but  remained  members  of  them.  The 
widow  of  such  a  ]  upil  of  the  schools  of  prophets, 
who  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  iv.  1,  sq.,  considered 
Elisha  as  the  person  bound  to  care  for  her.  The 
offerings  which,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  were  to  be 
given  to  the  Levites,  were  by  the  pious  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  brought  to  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  (2  Kings  iv.  42).  The  prophets  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  stood  in  a  hostile  position  to 
the  priests.  These  points  of  difference  in  the 
situation  of  the  prophets  of  the  two  kingdoms 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  and  we  further  add, 
that  prophecy  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  much 
more  connected  with  extraordinary  events  than  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  :  the  history  of  the  latter 
offers  no  prophetical  deeds  equalling  those  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha.  Prophecy  in  1  lie  kingdom 
of  Israel  not  being  grounded  on  a  hierarchy 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  consecrated  by  divine 
miracles,  and  constantly  favoured  with  divine 
protection,  it  needed  to  be  supported  more  power- 
fully, and  to  be  legitimized  more  evidently.  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  the  expression 
'schools  of  the  prophets'  is  not  exactly  suited 
to  their  nature,  as  general  instruction  was  not 
their  object.  The  so-called  prophets' schools  were 
associations  of  men  endowed  with  the  spirit  of 
God,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  work, 
the  feeble  powers  of  junior  members  being  di- 
rected and  strengthened  by  those  of  a  higher  class. 
To  those  who  entered  these  unions  the  Divine 
Spirit  had  been  already  imparted,  which  was  the 
imperative  condition  of  their  reception. 

IV.  Symbolic  Actions  of  the  Prophets. — 
In  the  midst  of  the  prophetic  declarations  sym- 
bolic actions  are  often  mentioned,  which  the  pro- 
phets had  to  perform.  The  opinions  of  interpreters 
on  these  are  divided.  Some  asset  that  they 
always,  at  least  generally,  were  really  done; 
others  assert  that  they  had  existence  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  prophets,  and  formed  part  of  their 
visions.  The  latter  view,  which  was  espoused 
by  Calvin,  ie  proved  to  be  correct  by  a  considerable 
numlwr  of  such  symbolic  actions  as  are  either 
impossible,  or  inconsistent  with  decorum.  Thus 
Hosea  relates  (i.  2-11)  of  himself  '  that  the  Lord 
had  ordered  him  to  take  a  wife  of  whoredoms, 
for  the  land  had  committed  great  whoredom,  d% 
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parting  from  the  Lord  ;'  and  that  he  then  had 
taken  Gomer,  by  whom  lie  had  several  children. 
That  this  is  not  to  he  taken  as  a  real  fact,  is 
proved  by  Hen gst e uberg's  (Chris tolog ie,  vol.  iii.); 
where  it  is  shown  that  the  prophet  intended  only 
symbolically  to  depict  the  idolatrous  disposition  of 
his  nation.  Another  symbolic  action  of  Jeremiah 
I  religures  the  people's  destruction.  He  says 
(xiii.  1-10)  he  had  been  by  the  Lord  directed  to 
get  a  linen  girdle,  to  put  it  on  his  loins,  to  'under- 
take a  long  tour  to  the  Euphrates,  and  to  hide 
the  girdle  there  in  a  hole  of  the  rock.  He  does 
so,  returns,  and  after  many  days  the  Lord  again 
orders  him  to  take  the  girdle  from  the  place 
where  it  was  hidden,  but  'the  girdle  was  marred 
and  good  for  nothing.'  In  predicting  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon  and  a  general  war  (xxv.  12-38), 
he  receives  from  the  Lord  a  wine-cup,  to  cause  a 
number  of  kings  of  various  nations,  among 
whom  the  sword  would  be  sent,  to  drink  from  it 
till  they  should  be  overcome.  He  then  goes  with 
this  cup  ti)  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Media,  and  many  other  countries.  When  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  receives  his  commission  and 
instructions  to  prophesy  against  the  rebellious 
people  of  Israel,  a  roll  of  a  book  is  presented  to 
him.  which  lie  eats  by  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
(Kzek.  ii.  9  ;  iii.  2,  3).  He  is  next  ordered  to  lie 
lie  fore  the  city  of  Jerusalem  on  his  left  side  three 
hundred  and  ninety  days;  and  when  he  had  ac- 
complished them,  on  his  right  side  forty  days.  He 
must  not  turn  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  he  is 
ordered  to  bake  with  dung  of  man  the  bread  which 
he  eats  during  this  time  (Ezek.  i  v.  4,3,  12).  Isaiah 
is  ordered  to  walk  naked  and  barefoot,  for  a  sign 
upon  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  (Isa.  xx.  2,3).  Many 
other  passages  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced 
from  the  hooks  of  the  prophets,  which  compel  us 
to  admit  that  they  state  internal,  not  external 
facts.  This  may  also  further  be  supported  by 
other  reasons.  In  the  records  of  the  prophets, 
their  seeing  the  Lord,  hearing  him  speak,  and 
addressing  him,  are,  ru>  doubt,  inwaid  acts,, 
Why,  then,  not  likewise  thtir  symbolic  representa- 
tions ?  The  world  in  which  the  prophets  moved 
was  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  one;  it  was 
hot  the  sensible,  but  the  spiritual  world.  Vision 
and  symbolic  action  are  not  opposed  ;  the 
former  is  the  general  class,  comprehending  the 
latter  as  a  species.  We  must,  however,  not  refer 
all  symbolic  actions  to  internal  intuition  ;  at 
least,  of  a  false  prophet  we  have  a  sure  example 
o\'  an  externally  performed  symbolic  action  (1 
Kings  xxii.  11.),  and  the  false  prophets  always 
aped  the  true  ones  (comp.  Jer.  xix.  1,  sq.).  In- 
ward actions  were  sometimes,  when  it  was  pos- 
sible and  proper,  materialized  by  external  per- 
formance; they  are  always  at  the  bottom,  and 
form  the  regular,  natural  explanation  of  the 
symbolic  actions  61  the  pro]  bets.  To  attain  the 
intended  object,  external  performance  was  not 
always  requited;  the  internal  action  was  nar- 
rated, and  committed  to  writing.  It  made  a  naked 
statement  more  intuitive  anil  impressive,  and  by 
preventing  the  subject  in  a  concentrated  form,  it 
was  preferable  to  external  performance,  which 
could  only  take  place  when  the  sphere  of  internal 
action  was  circumscribed,  and  did  not  extend 
3Ver  long  periods  of  time. 

V.   ('titer, a  hi/  which    True  and  Falsa  Pro- 
pheU  were  distinguished. — As  Moses  had  foretold, 
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a  host  of  false  prophets  arose  in  later  times  among 
the  people,  who  promised  prosperity  without  re- 
pentance, and  preached  the  Gospel  without  the  law. 
The  writings  of  the  prophets  are  full  of  complaint* 
of  the  mischief  done  by  these  impostors.  Jeiemiah 
significantly  calls  them  '  prophets  of  the  deceit 
of  their  own  heart ;'  i.  e.  men  who  followed  the 
suggestions  of  their  own  fancy  in  prophesying 
(Jer.  xxiii.  26  ;  comp.  ver.  16,  and  ch.  xiv.  11). 
All  their  practices  prove  the  great  influence  which 
true  prophet  ism  had  acquired  among  the  people 
of  Israel.  But  how  were  the  people  to  distinguish 
true  and  false  prophets'?  In  the  law  concerning 
prophets  (Deut.  xviii.  20;  comp.  xiii.  7-9),  the 
following  enactments  are  contained. 

1.  The  prophet  icho  speaks  in  the  name  qf 
other  Gods — i.  e.  professes  to  have  his  revelations 
from  a  God  different  from  Jehovah — is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  false,  and  to  be  punished  capitally; 
and  this  even  though  his  predictions  should  come 
to  pass. 

2.  The  same  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  on 
him  who  speaks  in  the  name  cf  the  true  God, 
but  whose  predictions  are  not  accomplished. 

These  enactments  established  a  peculiar  right 
of  the  prophets.  He  who  prophesied  in  the  name 
of  the  true  God,  was,  even  when  he  foretold  cala- 
mity, entitled  to  be  tolerated,  until  it  happened 
that  a  prediction  of  his  failed  of  accomplish- 
ment. He  might  then  be  imprisoned,  but  could 
not  be  put  to  death,  as  instanced  in  Jeremiah 
(xxvi.  8-16),  who  is  apprehended  and  arraigned, 
but  acquitted  :  '  Then  said  the  princes  and  the 
people  unto  the  priests  and  the  prophets,  This 
man  is  not  worthy  to  die,  for  he  has  spoken  to 
us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God.'  Ahab  is 
by  false  prophets  encouraged  to  attack  Ramoth- 
gilead,  but'Micaiah  prophesied  him  no  good;  on 
which  the  king  becomes  angry,  and  orders  the  pro- 
phet to  be  confined  (1  Kings  xxii.  1-2^,):  'Take 
Micaiah  and  put  him  in  prison,  and  1'eed  him  with 
bread  of  affliction,  and  with  water  of  affliction, 
until  I  come  in  peace.'  Micaiah  answers  (ver.  28) 
'  If  thou  return  at  all  in  peace,  the  Lord  has  not 
spoken  by  me.'  Until  Ihe  safe  icturn  of  the 
king,  Micaiah  is  to  remain  in  prison;  after  that, 
he  shall  be  put  to  death.  The  prophet,  agrees  to  it, 
and  the  king  goes  up  to  Ramoth-gilead,  but  is 
slain  in  the  battle. 

3.  From  the  above  two  criteria  of  a  true  pro* 
phet.  flows  the  third,  that  his  addresses  must  be 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  law.  Whoever  tie- 
parts  from  it  cannot  be  a  true  prophet,  for  it 
is  impossible  that  the  Lord  should  contradict 
himself. 

4.  In  the  above  is  also  founded  the  rojrth  crite 
rion.  that  a  true  prophet  must  not  promise  vrc 
sperity  tvithout  repentance;  and  that  he  s  a 
false  prophet,  'of  the  deceit  of  his  own  heart,' 
who  does  not  reprove  the  sins  oi'  the  people,  and 
who  does  not  inculcate  on  them  the  doctrines  of 
divine  justice  and  retribution. 

In  addition  to  these  negative  criteria,  there 
were  positive  ones  to  procure  authority  to  true 
prophets*  Fiist  of  all,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  prophets  themselves  received,  along  with  the 
divine  revelations,  assurance  that  these  were  really 
divine.  Any  true  communion  with  the  H.'ly 
Spirit  affords  the  assurance  of  its  divine  nature/ 
and  the  prophets  could,  therefore,  satisfy  thcm-> 
aelve*  of  their  divine  mission.     Tue'e  waa  itulhiag 
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)  o  mL-li.itl  and  delude  them  iu  *his  respect,  for 
leuqior.d  goods  were  not  bestowed  upon  them  with 
the  gilt  of  prophesying.  Their  own  native  dis- 
position was  often  much  averse  to  this  calling, 
mid  could  be  only  conquered  by  the  Lord  forcibly 
impelling  them,  as  appears  from  Jer.  xx.  8,  9: 
1  Since  I  spake,  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  made 
a  reproach  unto  me,  and  a  derision  daily.  Then 
I  said,  I  will  not  make  mention  of  him,  nor  speak 
any  more  in  his  name  :  but  his  word  was  in  mine 
heart  as  a  burning  tire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I 
was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  1  could  not  stay.' 
Now,  when  the  prophets  themselves  were  convinced 
of  their  divine  mission,  they  could  in  various  ways 
prove  it  to  others,  whom  they  were  called  "on  to 
enlighten. 

(«.)  To  those  who  had  any  sense  of  truth,  the 
Spirit  of  God  gave  evidence  that  the  prophecies 
were  divinely  inspired.  This  testimonium  spi- 
ritus  suncti  is  the  chief  argument  for  the  reality 
of  a  di\  ine  revelation,  and  he  who  is  susceptible 
of  it  does  not,  indeed,  disregard  the  other  proofs 
suiting  the  wants  of  unimproved  minds,  but  lays 
less  stress  on  them. 

(6.)  The  prophets  themselves  utter  their  firm 
conviction  that  they  act  and  speak  by  divine  au- 
thority, not  of  their  own  accord  ;  (comp.  the  often 
'recurring  phrase  TWTP  DfrO,  Jer.  xxvi.  12,  &c.) 
Their  pious  life  bore  testimony  to  their  being 
worthy  of  a  nearer  communion  with  God,  and 
defended  them  from  the  suspicion  of  intentional 
deception  ;  their  sobriety  of  mind  distinguished 
them  from  all  fanatics,  and  defended  them  from 
the  suspicion  of  self-delusion;  their  fortitude  in 
suffering  for  truth  proved  that  they  had  theii 
commission  from  no  human  authority. 

(c.)  Part  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
referred  to  proximate  events,  and  their  accom- 
plishment was  divine  evidence  of  their  divine 
origin.  Whoever  had  been  once  favoured  with 
such  a  testimonial,  his  authority  was  established 
for  his  whole  life,  as  instanced  in  Samuel.  Of 
him  it  is  said  (1  Sam.  iii.  19)  : '  The  Lord  was  with 
him,  and  let  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground 
(i.e.  fulfilled  them);  and  all' Israel  knew  (from  this) 
that  Samuel  was  established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord.'  Of  the  divine  mission  of  Isaiah  no  doubt 
'  could  be  entertained  after,  for  instance,  his  pro- 
phecies of'  the  overthrow  of  Senna/dierib  before 
Jerusalem  had  been  fulfilled.  The  credentials  of 
the  divine  mission  of  Ezekiel  were  certified  when 
his  prediction  was  accomplished,  that  Zedekiah 
should  be  brought  to  Babylon,  but  should  not.  see 
it,  for  the  king  was  made  prisoner  and  blinded 
(Ezek.  xii.  Pi,  13);  they  were  further  confirmed 
by  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction  concerning  the 
destruction  of  the  city  (Ezek.  xxiv.).  Jeremiah's 
claims  were  authenticated  by  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prediction  that  Shallum,  the  son  of  Jos i ah  king 
of  Judah,  should  die  in  his  prison,  and  see  his 
native  country  no  more  (Jer.  xxii.  11,  12). 

(d.)  Sometimes  the  divine  mission  of  the  pro- 
Jlvits  was  also  proved  by  miracles,  but  this  oc- 
curred only  at  important  crises,  when  the  exist- 
ence of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  in  jeopardy, 
as  in  the  age  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Miracles 
are  mentioned  as  criteria  of  true  prophets  (I)eut. 
xiii.  2),  stdl  with  this  caution,  that  they  should 
not  be  trusted  alone,  but  that  tlie  people  should 
impute  whether  the  negative  criteria  were  extant. 

(e.)  Those  prophets  whose  divine  commission 


had  been  sufficiently  proved,  bore  testimony  to  th« 
divine  mission  of  others.  It  has  been  observed  above, 
that  there  was  a  certain  guidation  among  the  pro- 
phets;  the  principals  of  the  colleges  of  prophets 
procured  authority  to  the  'sons'  of  prophets. 
Thus  the  deeds  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  at.  the  same 
time  authenticated  the  hundreds  of  prophets 
whose  superiors  they  were.  Concerning  the  rela- 
tion of  the  true  prophets  to  each  other,  the  passage 
2  Kings  ii.  9  is  remarkable;  Elisha  says  to 
Elijah,  '  I  pray  thee,  let  a  double  portion  of  thy 
spirit  be  upon  me.'  Here  Elisha,  as  the  first-born 
of  Elijah  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  standing  to  him 
in  the  same  relation  as  Joshua  to  Moses,  asks  for 
a  double  portion  of  his  spiritual  inheritance, 
alluding  to  the  law  concerning  the  hereditary  light 
of  the  lawfully-begotten  first-born  son  t  Dent.  xxi. 
17).  This  case  supposes  that  oilier  prophets  also 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  took  portions  of  the  ful- 
ness of  the  spirit  of  Elijah.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
only  a  few  prophets  stood  in  immediate  commu- 
nion with  God,  while  that  of  the  remaining  was 
formed  by  mediation.  The  latter  were  spiritually 
incorjHirated  in  the  former,  and  on  the  ground  of 
this  relation,  actions  performed  by  Elisha,  ojr 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  his  pupils, 
are  at  once  ascribed  to  Elijah,  e.g.  the  anointing 
of  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria  (1  Kings  xix. 
15;  comp.  2  Kings  viii.  13);  the  anointing  of 
Jehu  to  be  king  over  Israel  (I  Kings  xix.  16, 
comp.  2  Kings  ix.  1 ,  sq.)  ;  the  writing  or  the  letter 
to  Joram,  &c.  Thus  iu  a  certain  sense  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  Elijah  was  in  his  time  the  only 
prophet  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Similarly 
of  Moses  it  is  recorded,  during  his  passage 
through  the  desert,  that  a  portion  of  his  spirit. was 
conveyed  to  the  seventy  elders.  The  history  of 
the  Christian  church  itself  offers  analogies;  look, 
e.  g.  at  the  relation  of  the  second  class  reformers 
to  Luther  and  Calvin. 

VI.  Promulgation  of  the  Vroplie.tic  Declara- 
tions.— Usually  the  prophets  promulgated  their 
visions  in  public  places  before  the  congregated 
people.  Still  some  portions  of  the  prophetic  books, 
as  the  entire  second  part,  of  Isaiah  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  temple  (Ezek.  xl.-xlviii.),  pro- 
bably were  never  communicated  orally.  In 
other  cases  the  prophetic  addresses  first  delivered 
orally  were  next,  when  committed  to  writing,  re- 
vised and  improved.  Especially  the  books  of  the 
lesser  prophets  consist,  for  the  greater  part,  not 
of  separate  predictions,  independent  of  each  other, 
but  form,  as  they  now  are,  a  whole,  that  is",  give 
the  quintessence  of  the  prophetic  labours  of  their 
authors.  Iu  this  case  it  is  certain  that  the  authors 
themselves  caused  the  collection  to  be  made,  lhit 
it  is  so  likewise  in  some  cases  where  their  hooks 
really  consist  of  single  declarations,  and  in  others 
it  is  at  least  highly  probable.  Further  particulars 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  prophetic  rolls 
were  collected  and  published,  we  have  only  re- 
specting Jeremiah,  who,  being  in  prison,  called 
Barucli,  'to  write  from  his  mouth  his  predictions, 
and  to  read'  them  in  the  ears  of  the  people  '  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  4-1  1).  There  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  later  prophets  sedulously  read  the  writings  of 
the  earlier,  and  that  a  prophetic  canon  existed  be- 
fore the  present  was  formed.  The  predictions  of 
Jeremiah  throughout  rest  on  the  writings  of  earlier 
prophets,  as  Kiiper  has  established  in  his  Jeremiag 
librarian  sacrorum  interprcs  atque  riitdex,  Ber» 
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Hn,  1537.  Zechariah  exjilicitly  alludes  to  writ- 
ings of  former  prophets  ;  'to  tlie  words  which  the 
Lord  has  spoken  to  earlier  prophets,  when  Jeru- 
sa.em  was  inhabited  and  in  prosperity  '  (Zecli. 
i.  4;  vii.  7,  12).  In  all  probability  we  have 
complete  those  predictions  which  were  commit- 
ted to  writing;  at  least  the  proofs  which  Dr. 
Ewald  gives  (p.  43,  sq.)  for  his  opinion,  of  pro- 
phecies having  been  lost,  do  riot  stand  trial.  The 
words  *  as  the  Lord  hath  said,'  in  Joel  ii.  32,  refer 
to  the  predictions  of  lloel  himself.  In  Isa.  ii.  and 
Micah  iv.  nothing  is  introduced  from  a  lost  pro- 
phetic roll,  but  Isaiah  borrows  from  Micah. 
Hosea  allude-;  (ch.  viii.  12),  not  to  some  unknown 
work,  but  to  the  Pentateuch.  In  Isa.  xv.  and  xvi. 
I  he  prophet  repeats,  not.  another's  prediction,  but 
his  own,  previously  delivered,  to  which  he  adds  a 
supplement.  Ohadiah  and  Jeremiah  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  written  address  of  a  former  pro- 
phet, but  Jeremiah  makes  the  prophecy  of  Oba- 
diah the  groundwork  of  his  own.  The  opinion 
that  in  Isa.  1  \  i.  10  ;  Ivii.  11,  there  was  inserted,  un- 
altered, a  long  remnant  of  an  older  roll,  is  founded 
on  erroneous  views  respecting  the  time  of  its  corn- 
position.  The  same  holds  good  of  Isa.  xxiv., 
where  Ewald  would  find  remnants  of  several 
older  rolls.  The  very  circumstance,  that  in  the 
prophets  there  nowhere  occurs  a  tenable  ground 
for  maintaining  that  they  referred  to  rolls  lost 
and  unknown  to  us,  but.  that  they  often  allude  to 
writings  which  we  know  and  possess,  clearly 
proves  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  with 
Ewald,  that  a  great  manner  of  prophetic  com  po- 
sit ions  has  been  lost,  '  and  that  of  a  large  tree,  only 
a  few  blossoms  have  reached  our  time."  In  conse- 
quence of  the  prophets  being  considered  as  organs 
of  God,  much  care  was  bestowed  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  publications.  Ewald  himself  cannot 
refrain  from  observing  (p.  5G),  '  We  have  in  Jer. 
xxvi.  1-19  a  clear  proof  of  the  exact,  knowledge 
which  the  better  classes  of  the  people  had  of  all 
that  had,  a  hundred  years  before,  happened  to  a 
prophet,  of  his  words,  misfortunes,  and  accidents." 

The  collectors  of  the  Canon  arranged  the  pro- 
ldiets  chronologically,  but  considered  the  whole 
of  the  twelve  lesser  prophets  as  one  work,  which 
they  placed  after  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  inasmuch 
as  the  three  last  lesser  prophets  lived  later  than 
they.  Daniel  was  placed  in  the  Hagiographa, 
because  he  hail  not  filled  the  prophetic  office. 
The  collection  of  ihe  lesser  prophets  themselves 
was  again  chronologically  disposed  ;  still  Hosea 
is,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  his  work,  allowed 
precedence  before  those  lesser  prophets,  who,  ge- 
nerally, were  his  contemporaries,  and  also  before 
those  who  flourished  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period. 

On  |lve  general  subject  of  prophecy  no  com- 
prehensive or  altogether  satisfactory  treatise  has 
yet  been  produced.  Some  good  remarks  will  be 
found  in  the  essay  of  John  Smith,  On  Prophecy 
{Select  Discourse*)  disc.  vi.  p.  18^,  8vo.  ed. 
Loud.  1821),  which  was  translated  into  Latin 
and  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Le  Clerc's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Prophets.  Amsterdam,  1731. 
It  contains  interesting  passage-;  on  the  nature  of  the 
predictions  in  the  Old  Testament,  extracted  from 
Jewish  authors,  of  whom  Maimonidcs  is  the  most 
distinguished  Of  less  importance  is  the  essay 
of  Hetmaiiu  Witsins,  De  Propheiia  et  Prophetis, 
in  vol.  i.  of  his  Misccllan.  Sacra,  Utrecht,  K192, 
pp.  I-3D2:  he  Digresses?  too  much  and  needlessly 


from  the  main  question,  and  says  little  applicable 
to  the  point ;  but  he  still  supplies  some  useful 
materials.  The  same  remark  also  applies  in  sub- 
stance to  Knibbe's  History  of  the  Prophets, 
Some  valuable  remarks,  but  much  more  that  is 
arbitrary  and  untenable,  will  be  found  in  Cel- 
sius's Hypomncmata  ad  Theologiam  Prophet.,  3 
vols.  Lips.  176L  In  the  Treatise  on  Prophecy, 
inserted  by  Jahn  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  he  endeavours  to  refute  the  views  of 
the  Rationalists,  but  does  not  sift  the  subject  to  the 
bottom.  Kleuker's  work  De  Nexu  Proph.  inter 
utrumqxie  Focdus,  possesses  more  of  a  genuine 
theological  character.  The  leader  of  the  Ration- 
alists is  Eichhorn,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  his  dissertation,  De  Prophet. 
Poe  .  Ilebr.  Their  views  on  this  subject  are 
most  fully  explained  by  Knohel,  in  his  Pro- 
phetismtis  der  Hebrceer  vollstiindig  dargestellty 
Breslau,  1837,  2  vols. :  the  work  contains,  however, 
little  original  research,  and  is  valuable  only  as  a 
compilation  of  what  the  Rationalists  assert  con- 
cerning prophecy.  The  work  of  Koster,  Die  Pro- 
pheten  des  A.  und  N.  T.,  Leipzig,  1838,  bears  a 
higher  character :  on  many  points  he  approaches 
to  sounder  views ;  but  he  is  inconsistent  and  waver- 
ing, and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  have  essen- 
tially advanced  the  knowledge  of  this  subject. 
Of  considerable  eminence  is  the  treatise,  by 
Ewald  on  prophecy,  which  precedes  his  work  on 
the  prophets,  published  in  1840  at  Stuttgart.  But 
to  the  important  question,  whether  the  prophets 
enjoyed  supernatural  assistance  or  not  ?  an  ex- 
plicit answer  will  here  be  sought  for  in  vair 
His  view  of  the  subject  is  in  the  main  that  of  the 
Rationalists,  though  he  endeavours  to  veil  it: 
the  Spirit  of  God  influencing  the  prophets  is  in 
fact  only  their  own  mind  worked  up  by  circum- 
stances ;  their  enthusiasm  and  ecstacy  are  made 
to  explain  all.  Finally,  the  work  of  Hoffmann, 
Weissagung  und-  Erf  ii  Hung  im  A.  und  N.  T.y 
Nordlingen,  1841,  vol.  i.,  is  chargeable  with  spu- 
rious and  affected  originality  :  his  views  are  often 
in  their  very  details  forced  and  strained  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  subject  has  by  this 
work  gained  less  than  from  the  author's  talent 
might  have  been  expected. 

English  works  on  Prophecy,  besides  those  of 
Smith  and  Kmibbe  above  mentioned  : — Sherlock, 
Discourses  on  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prcphecy, 
8vo.  1755  ;  Hurd,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the 
Prophecies,  &c.  8vo.  1772;  Apthorp,  Discourses 
on  Prophecy,  2  vols.  8vo.  178ti  ;  Davison,  Dis- 
courses on  Prophecy,  in  which  are  considered  its 
Stmcture,  Use,  and  Inspiration,  8vo.  1821; 
Smith  f  J.  Pye),  Principles  of  Interpretation  as 
applied  to  the  Prophecies  of  holy  Scripture, 
3vo.  1829;  Brooks,  Elements  of  Prophetical 
Interpretation,  12mo.  1837;  Hojrne,  Introduc- 
tion, vol.  ii.  p.  531  ;  iv.  p.  140;  Alexander,  Con- 
nection of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Lect. 
iv.-vii.  pp.  108  382,  8vo,  1841.— E  W.  H. 

PROSELYTE  (irpocnfaxnos),  the  name  applied 
in  the  New  Testament  and  the  Septuagint  to  con- 
verts from  heathenism  to  Judaism  (vpoa-(]\vTos'  <n 
e'£  idvdov  Trpo(T€\T)\v96r(s  teal  Kara  tovs  Oeiovi 
tto\it€v6ij.€voi  yS/xovs,  Suiilas,  in  roc).  In  the  Old 
Testament  such  persons  are  called  D*HJ,  strangers, 
advenes,  and  D^lTI,  settlers,  ineolee.  For  tlrt 
reception  and  treatment  of  these,  provision  was 
made  in  toe  law  of  Moses  (Exod.  xii.  48 ;  Lev 
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XTn.  8;  Num.  xv.  15,  &c);  and  the  whole 
Jewish  state  was  considered  as  composed  of  the 
two  classes,  Jews,  and  strangers  within  their  gates, 
or  proselytes.  In  later  years  this  distinction  was 
observed  evert  to  the  second  generation  ;  a  child 
of  puie  Jewish  descent  on  hoth  sides  being  desig- 
nated naj)  p  Hay,  'E&patos  l{  'Efipaiul  (Phil, 
iii  5\  whilst  the  sou  of  a  proselyte  was  denomi- 
nated "U"p  ;  and  if  hoth  parents  were  proselytes 
he  was  styled  by  the  Rahbins,  2232,  a  contrac- 
tiuh  for  nirpi'"irp  (Pirke  Acoth,  cap.  5). 

It  has  been  customary  to  make  a  distinction 
between  two  classes  of  Jewish  proselytes,  the  one 
denominated  proselytes  of  the  gate,  and  the  other 
proselytes  of  the  covenant,  or  of  righteousness. 
Under  the  former  have  been  included  those  con- 
verts from  heathenism  who  h  id  so  far  renounced 
idolatry  as  to  become  worshippers  of  the  one  God, 
and  to  observe,  generally,  what  have  been  called 
the  seven  Noachic  precepts,  viz.,  against  idolatry, 
profanity,  incest,  murder,  dishonesty,  eating  blood, 
or  things  strangled,  and  allowing  a  murderer  to 
live,  but  had  not  formally  enrolled  themselves  in 
the  Jewish  state.  The  latter  is  composed  of  those 
who  had  submitted  to  circumcision,  and  ill  all 
respects  become  converts  to  Judaism.  The  accu- 
racy of  this  distinction,  however,  has  been  called 
in  question  by  several,  especially  by  Lardner, 
whose  arguments  appear  decisive  of  the  question 
C  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  522- 533  ;  vol.  xi.  pp.  3 13-324, 
8vo.  edit.  1788).  That  there  were,  in  later  times 
especially,  many  among  the  Jews  who  had  re- 
nounced the  grosser  parts  of  heathenism  without 
having  come  over  entirely  to  Judaism,  is  beyond 
all  doubt;  but  that  these  were  ever  counted pro- 
selytes  admits  of  question.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  proselytes  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
were  all  persons  who  had  received  circumcision, 
and  entered  the  {Kile  of  the  Jewish  community  ; 
they  were  persons  who,  according  to  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Old  Testament,  had  become  Jews 
(DHrPJID,  Estli.  viii.  17;  Lardner,  loc.  cit.). 
It  is  probable  that  the  distinction  above  men- 
tioned was  introduced  by  the  later  Rabbins  for 
the  sake  of  including  among  the  conquests  of 
their  religion  those  who,  though  indebted  probably 
to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  for  their  improved  faith, 
were  yet  not  inclined  to  submit  to  the  ritual  of 
Judaism,  or  to  become  incorporate?!  with  the 
Jewish  nation.  That  this,  however,  was  not  the 
ancient  view  is  clearly  apparent  from  a  passage 
in  the  Babylonian  Gemara,  quoted  by  Lightfoot 
(Hor.  Iltb.  et  Talm.  in  Matt.  iii.  6),  where  it  is 
said  expressly  that  'No  one  is  a  proselyte  until 
such  time  as  he  has  been  circumcised.'  Fiirst, 
himself  a  Jew,  confirms  our  suggestion  ;  for  in  a 
note  upon  the  word  ")3,  in  his  Coittordantice 
Libb.  V.T.,he  says  :  '  Judaei,  interpretatioue  magis 
dogmatica  quam  historica,  de  eo  interpretantur 
qui  superstit tones  barbaras  repudiavit.' 

The  rites  by  which  a  proselyte  was  initiated 
are  declaied  by  the  Rabbins  to  have  been,  in  the 
case  of  a  man,  three,  viz.,  circumcision,  baptist)!, 

and  a  free-icill  sacrifice  (n?^2D21  rvl,D2 
■  \2T\p  bw  DW  nKVimi);  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  the  tirst  was  of  necessity  omitted.  As  to 
ihe  first  and  last  of  these,  their  claim  to  be  regarded 
*»  accordant  with  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Jews 
has  been  on  all  hands  admitted  without  scruple; 
but  it  has  been  matter  of  keen  question  whether 


the  second  can  he  admitted  to  have  been  practised 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  substance  of  much 
learned  discussion  on  this  head  we  shall  attempt 
summarily  to  state. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  this  rite  wa» 
practised  by  the  Jews  before  tiie  second  or  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era;  but  the  fact  that  it 
was  practised  by  them  then  necessitates  the  in- 
quiry :  when  and  how  did  such  a  custom  arise 
among  them'?  That  they  borrowed  it  from  the 
Christians  is  an  opinion  which,  though  Supported 
by  De  Wette  (in  his  Treatise  De  Morte  Christi 
expiatorid),  cannot  be  for  a  moment  admitted  by 
any  who  reflect  on  the  implacable  hatied  with 
which  the  Jews  for  many  centuries  regarded 
Christianity,  its  ordinances,  and  its  professors'. 
Laying  aside  this  view,  there  are  only  two  others 
which  have  been  suggested.  The  one  is  that  prose- 
lyte baptism  was  practised  among  the  Jews  from 
a  period  long'anrerior  to  the  birth  of  Christ;  the 
other  is  that  the  custom  of  baptizing  proselytes 
arose  gradually  out  of  the  habit  which  the  Jews 
had  of  purifying  by  ablution  whatever  tiiey 
deemed  unclean,  and  came  to  be  raised  for  the 
first  time  to  the  importance  of  an  initiatory  ordi- 
nance after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  service, 
and  when,  in  consequence  of  imperial  edicts,  it 
became  difficult  to  circumcise  converts.  This 
latter  opinion  is  that  of  Sclineckenburger  (Ueb.  das 
Alto  d.  Jud.  Proselytentaufe,  Berlin,  1828j,and 
has  been  espoused  by  several  eminent  German 
scholars.  To  us,  however,  it  appears  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory.  The  single  fact  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  it,  viz.,  the  difficulty  of  circumcising 
converts  in  consequence  of  the  imperial  edicts 
against  proselytism  is  a  singularly  infelicitous 
piece  of  evidence  ;  for,  as  the  question  to  be  solved 
is  :  how  came  the  later  Rabbins  to  prescribe  both 
baptism  and  circumcision  as  initiatory  rites  for 
proselytes  ? — it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  reply  that 
it  was,  because  they  could  only  baptize  and  could 
not  circumcise  :  such  an  answer  is  a  contradic- 
tion, not  a  solution  of  the  question.  Besides,  this 
hypothesis  suggests  a  source  of  proselyte  baptism 
which  is  equally  available  for  that  which  it  is 
designed  to  supersede  ;  for.  if  the  practice  of  bap- 
tizing proselytes  on  their  introduction  into  Juda- 
ism had  its  rise  in  the  Jewish  habit  of  ablution, 
why  might  not  this  have  operated  in  the  way  sug- 
gested, two  hundred  years  before  Chiist,  as  well 
as  two  hundred  years  after  Chiist?  And  in  fine, 
this  hypothesis  still  leaves  unremoved  the  master 
difficulty  of  that  side  of  the  question  which  it  is 
designed  to  support,  viz.,  the  great  improbability 
of  the  Jews  adopting  for  the  first  time  subsequently 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  a  religious  rite  which  was 
well  known  to  be  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christianity. 
Assuming  that  they  practised  that  rite  before,  we 
can  account  for  their  not  giving  it  up  simply  be- 
cause the  Christians  had  adopted  it  ;  but,  trace  it 
as  we  please  to  Jewish  customs  and  rites,  it  seems 
utterly  incredible  that  after  it  had  become  the 
symbol  and  badge  of  the  religious  party  which 
of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  Jews  most  bitterly 
hated,  any  consideration  whatever  should  have 
induced  them  to  begin  to  practise  it.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have,  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis 
that  proselyte  baptism  was  practised  anterior  U 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  some  strongly  corroborative 
evidence.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  unani- 
mous tradition  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  who  iuojxitc 
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to  the  piacthean  antiquity  commensurate  almost 
with  »hat  of  their  nation.  2dly.  We  have  the 
fact  tha.  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist  was  not 
regarded  by  the  people  as  aught  of  a  novelty,  nor 
was  represented  by  him  as  resting  for  its  authority 
upon  any  special  divine  revelation.  3dly.  We 
have  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees  looked  upon  the 
baptism  both  of  John  and  Jesus  as  a  mode  of  pro- 
selyting men  to  their  religious  views  (John  iv. 
1-3),  and  that  the  dispute  between  the  Jews  and 
some  of  John's  disciples  about  purifying  was  ap- 
parently a  dispute  as  to  the  co.npeting  claims  of 
John  and  Jesus  to  make  proselytes  (John  iii. 
2")  sq.).  4thly.  We  have  the  fact,  that  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  Peter  addressed  to  a  multitude 
of  persons  collected  from  several  different  and 
distant  countries,  Jews  and  proselytes,  an  ex- 
hortation to  'Repent  and  be  baptized*  (Acts 
ii.  38),  from  which  it  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred that  they  all  knew  what  baptism  meant, 
and  also  its  connection  with  repentance  or  a 
change  of  religious  views.  5tlily.  We  have  the 
fact,  that  according  to  Josephus,  the  Essenes  were 
in  the  habit,  before  admitting  a  new  convert  into 
their  society,  solemnly  and  ritually  to  purify  him 
with  waters  of  cleansing  (Z)e  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8.  7), 
a  statement  which  cannot  be  understood  of  their 
ordinary  ablutions  before  meals  (as  Mr.  Stuart 
proposes  in  his  Essay  on  the  Mode  of  Baptism, 
p.  67)  ;  for  Josephus  expressly  adds,  that  even 
after  this  lustration  two  years  had  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  neophyte  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  living 
with  the  Proficients.  And,  6thly.  We  have  the 
mode  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  baptism  of 
John,  when,  after  referring  to  John's  having  ex- 
lorted  the  people  to  virtue,  righteousness,  and 
godliness,  as  preparatory  to  baptism,  he  adds, 
'  For  it  appeared  to  him  that  baptism  was  ad- 
missible not  when  they  used  it  for  obtaining  for- 
giveness of  some  sins,  but  for  the  purification  of 
the  body  when  the  soul  had  been  already  cleansed 
by  righteousness '  (Antiq.  xviii.  5.  2) ;  which 
seems  to  indicate  the  conviction  of  the  his- 
torian that  John  did  not  introduce  this  rite,  but 
only  gave  to  it  a  peculiar  meaning.  A  passage 
has  also  been  cited  from  Arrian's  Discourses 
of  Epictetus  (ii.  9),  in  which,  after  stating 
that  some  who  called  themselves  Jews  yet 
played  a  double  part,  he  adds,  '  But  if  any  one 
assume  the  condition  (or  endure  the  suffering, 
dvaAa/Br)  rb  ir6.dos)  of  one  who  has  been  baptized 
ami  convicted  (ypripevov,  instead  of  which  some 
bave  conjectured  that,  irtpiripriixtvov,  circumcised, 
is  the  true  reading),  then  is  he  indeed  a  Jew,  and 
is  called  such.'  Were  one  sure  that,  in  this 
passage  Arrian  did  not  confound  Jews  with 
Christians,  his  testimony  would  be  of  great  value 
in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  Jewish  baptism; 
but  the  doubt  attaching  to  this  point,  and  the 
general  obscurity  of  the  passage  (which  we  have 
translated  somewhat  differently  from  the  usual 
rendering,  but  as  the  words  seem  to  us  to  require), 
make  it  unsafe  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it. 

On  these  grounds  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  that 
proselyte  baptism  was  known  as  a  Jewish  rite 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  reader  will 
find  the  whole  subject  amply  discussed  in  the 
following  works:  Seidell,  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent. 
ii.  2;  Otho,  Lex.  liab.  p.  65;  Light 'hot,  Hor. 
Heb.  t  Talm.  in  Matt.  iii.  6;  Danz  in  Meus- 
chenii  Nov.   Test,  ex  Talm.  lllust.  p.  233  sq., 
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287  sq. ;  Witsius,  Oecon.  Foed.  iv.  15  ;  KuiimeV 
Comm.  in  Libras  N.  T.  Histor;  ap.  Matt.  iii.  6. 
and  Dr.  Halley's  recent  volume  on  the  Sacra* 
ments,  Lond.  1844,  p.  114  ff.,  all  of  whom  con- 
tend for  the  antiquity  of  Jewish  proselyte  bap- 
tism, whilst  the  following  take  the  opposite  side:  ■ 
Wernsdorff,  Controv.  de  Bapt.  Recent.  §  18; 
Car pzov,  A pparat.  p.  47  sq.  ;  Pa'ulus,  Comment. 
i.  279;  Bauer,  Guttesdiexst.  Verfassung  der 
Alten  Heb.  ii.  392;  Schneckenburger,  Lib. 
sup.  cit. :  and  Moses  Stuart,  do.  (American 
Bib   Rep.  No.  X.). 

From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  the  desire  to 
make  proselytes  prevailed  among  the  Jews  to  a 
very  great  extent,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
Pharisees,  whose  intemperate  zeal  for  this  object 
our  Lord  pointedly  rebuked  (Matt,  xxiii.  15). 
The  greater  part  of  their  converts  were  females,  ' 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  dislike  of  the 
males  to  submit  to  circumcision.  Josephus  tells 
us  that  the  Jews  at  Antioch  were  continually 
converting  great  numbers  of  the  Greeks  (De  Bell. 
Jud.  vii.  3.  3),  and  that  nearly  all  the  women  at 
Damascus  were  attached  to  Judaism  (Ibid.  ii. 
20.  2;  comp.  Antiq.  xvii.  11  ;  xx.  2;  De  Bell. 
Jud.  2.  18,  &c. ;  Tacit.  Hist.  5.  5;  Dion  Cass. 
37.  p.  21). 

On  the  subject  of  this  article  generally,  besides 
the  works  of  Carpzov,  Bauer,  and  Otho,  already 
referred  to,  the  reader  may  consult  Jahn,  Archae' 
ologie,  iii.  215  ff. ;  Leusden,  Phil.  Hebr.  MixU 
p.  142  sq. ;  Alting,  Diss,  de  Proselytis,  Thes. 
27  sq.;  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  p.  265  ff. — 

W.  L.  A. 
PROSEUCHA  (irpoaevx^l),  a  word  signifying 
'  prayer,1  and  always  so  translated  in  the  Auth. 
Version.  It  is,  however,  applied, _per  meton.,  to  a 
place  of  prayer, — a  place  where  assemblies  for 
prayer  were  held,  whether  a  building  or  not- 
In  this  sense  it  seems  also  to  be  mentioned  in 
Luke  vi.  12,  where  it  is  said  that  our  Saviour 
went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued 
all  night  kv  rfj  Trpoaevxf)  too  &eov,  which  can 
hardly  bear  the  sense  our  translators,  have  put 
upon  it,  '  in  prayer  to  God.'  This  is  admitted 
by  Whitby  and  others,  who  infer,  from  the  use  of 
parallel  phrases,  such  as  'the  mount  of  God,' 
'  the  bread  of  God,'  *  the  alfar  of  God,'  *  the 
lamp  of  God,'  &c,  which  were  all  things  con- 
secrated or  appropriated  to  the  service  of  God', 
that  the  phrase  wpoaevxy  tov  0eoG  might  here 
signify  'an  oratory  of  God,1  or  a  place  that  was 
devoted  to  his  service,  especially  for  prayer.  In 
the  same  sense  the  phrase  must,  still  more  cer- 
tainly, he  understood  in  Acts  xvi.  13.  where  we 
are  informed  that  Paul  and  his  companions,  on 
the  sabbath  day,  went  out  of  the  city,  by  the  river 
side,  ov  eyopi£*To  Tpoatvxh  slvai,  which  tire 
Auth;  Vers,  renders  '  where  prayer  was  wont  to 
be  made.'  But  the  Syriac  nere  has,  '  because 
there  was  perceived  to  be  a  house  of  prayer;' 
and  the  Arabic,  'a  certain  place  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  place  of  prayer.*  In  both  these  ver- 
sions due  stress  is  laid  ujhhi  ov  ivopi(tTo,  where 
there  was  taken,  or  supposed  to  be ;  or  where, 
according  to  received  custom,  there  was;  or  where 
there  was  allowed  by  law, — a  proseucha,or  oratory ; 
and  where,  therefore,  they  expected  to  meet  an 
assembly  of  people.  Bos  contends  (Exer-it. 
Philol.  in  loc),  however,  that  the  word  tVo/ui- 
fcro  is  redundant,   and  that  the  paasage  o  tga* 
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■Luply  to  be,  *  where  there  was  a  proseucha;' 
but  in  this  he  is  ably  opposed  by  Eisner  (  Obaerv. 
Sacr.  in  loc). 

Thar  there  really  were  such  places  of  devotion 
anions  the  Jews  is  unquestionable.  They  were 
mostly  outside  those  towns  in  which  there  were  no 
synagogues,  hecause  the  laws  or  ( their  admi- 
nistratis would  not  admit  any.  This  was,  per- 
haps, particularly  the  case  in  Roman  cities  and 
colonies  i^and  Philippi,  where  this  circumstance 
occurred,  was  a  colony);  for  Juvenal  (Sat.  iii.296) 
speaks  of  proseuchae,  not  synagogues,  at.  Rome  : 

'Ede,  ubi  consistas;  in  qua  te  quaero  prosu- 
cha !' 
They  appear  to  have  been  usually  situated  near 
a  river,  or  the  sea-shore,  for  the  convenience  of 
ablution  (Joseph.  Anliq.  xiv.  10,  23).  Joseph  us 
rejieatedly  mentions  proseuchae  in  his  Life,  and 
speaks  of  the  people  being  gathered  els  t))v  irpoff- 
evxyv  (Yitd,  §  44,  4G).  Sometimes  the  pros- 
eucha  was  a  large  building,  as  that  at  Tiberias 
{I.  c.  §  51),  so  that  the  name  was  sometimes 
applied  even  to  synagogues  (Yitringa,  Synag.  Vet. 
p.  119).  Proseuchae  are  frequently  mentioned  as 
buildings  by  Philo,  particularly  ill  his  oration 
against  Flaccus,  where  he  complains  that  the 
Trpoaeuxai  of  the  Jews  were  pulled  down,  and  that 
no  place  was  left  them  in  which  to  worship  God 
and  pray  for  Caesar  (Philo,  in  Flacc.  Opera, 
p.  752).  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  proseuchae 
appear  to  have  been  places  in  the  open  air,  in  a 
grove,  or  in  shrubberies,  or  even  under  a  tree,  al- 
though always,  as  we  may  presume,  near  water, 
for  the  convenience  of  those  ablutions  which  with 
the  Jews  always  preceded  prayer,  as,  indeed,  they 
did  among  the  pagans,  and  as  they  do  among  the 
Moslems  at  the  present  day.  The  usages  of  the 
latter  exhibit  something  answering  to  the  Jewish 
proseuchae,  in  the  shape  of  small  oratories,  wirh  a 
niche  indicating  the  direction  of  Mecca,  which  is 
often  seen  in  Moslem  countries  by  the  side  of  a 
spring,  a  reservoir,  or  a  large  water-jar,  which  is 
daily  replenished  for  the  use  of  travellers  (Whitby, 
I)e  Dieu,  Wefstein,  Kuinoel,  on  Acts  xvi.  13  ; 
Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  379-382  ; 
Prideaux's  Connection,  ii.  556). 

PROVERBS,  THE  BOOK  OF.  That  Solo- 
mon was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
has  never  been  questioned.  Some  have  indeed 
thought  that  he  composed  a  part  only  of  the 
Proverbs  included  iii  that  book,  and  collected 
the  others  from  various  sources.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  he  availed  himself  of  any  sayings 
already  current  which  he  regarded  as  useful  and 
important..  Whether  he  ever  made  any  collec- 
tion of  his  proverbs  in  writing  is,  however,  doubt- 
ful. From  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  to  the  end, 
we  are  expressly  informed,  was  written  out  and 
added  to  the  previous  portion,  by  order  of  King 
He>:ekiah.  The  divine  authority  of  the  book  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  quotations  made  bom 
it  ill  the  New  Testament.  (Rom.  xii.  16;  Heb. 
xii.  5,  6  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  8 ;  I  Thess.  v.  15).  Each  of 
the  books  attributed  to  Solomon  is  sui  generis, 
both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  In  reference  to 
the  remarkable  poem  called  '  The  Song  of  Solo- 
mon," this  is  evident  at  a  glance,  Ecclesiastes, 
abounding  in  seeming  contradictions,  proposing 
the  most  startling  paradoxes,  and  holding  alter- 
nately the  language  of  the  Epicurean  and  the 
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Stoic,  has  proved  scarcely  less  a  stone  of  stum« 
bling  to  the  commentators.  The  book  of  Proveibs, 
if  less  obscure  than  these  two,  is  not  less  strikingly 
marked  by  peculiarities  of  form  anil  diction,  and 
not  less  worthy  of  attentive  study. 

It  has  in  all  ages,  indeed,  been  regarded  as  a 
great  storehouse  of  practical  wisdom.  The  early 
fathers  were  accustomed  to  call  it  iraydpKfTos 
<ro<t>ia.  Modern  writers  have  been  equally  tilled 
with  admiration  of  the  profound  knowledge  oi 
human  nature  displayed  in  it,  its  accurate  deli- 
neations of  character,  and  the  wonderful  richness 
and  appropriateness  of  its  instructions.  '  Truly,' 
says  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  our  age, 
'  in  all  points  of  prudence,  public  and  private, 
we  may  accommodate  to  the  Royal  Preacher 
his  own  words  (Eccles.  ii.  12),  What  can  the 
man  sag  that  cometh  after  the  king  ?  Even 
that  which  hath  been  said  already."1  . 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered  proverb,  ?dD 
maushal,  is  derived  from  a  root  which  means, 
1.  to  resemble,  to  compare ;  2.  to  rule;  and  sig- 
nifies primarily  a  similitude  or  comparison  of 
two  objects.  Many  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon 
are  of  this  nature,  e.g.  x.  26  ;  xxv.  11,  12,  13,  14, 
18,  19,  20.  25,  26,  '2%  Hence  the  meaning  of 
the  word  may  have  been  gradually  extended  so 
as  to  embrace  any  apophthegm  or  brief  pithy 
saying.  Ur  we  may  consider  this  meaning  to 
have  been  derive'/  from  the  other  signification  of 

?C'D,  viz.,  to  rule;  whence  authoritative  maxims. 

The  idea  of  resemblance,  however,  seems  to  be 
the  prominent  one,  and  may  refer  to  the  Figura- 
tive style  common  in  proverbs,  even  when  no 
direct  comparison  is  instituted.  And  as  highly 
figurative  language  belongs  to  poetry,  it  came  to 
pass  that  maushal  was  used  to  indicate  any  com- 
position expressed  in  a  highly  ornamented  anil 
poetic  style.  Thus  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  is 
called  maushal  (Num.  xxiii.  7). 

The  characteristics  of  the  proverbial  style  (ir 
the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word)  are,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Lowth,  1.  Brevity;  2.  Obscurity; 
3.  Elegance.  The  first  of  these  is,  however,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  considered  at  all  aniversal. 
Many  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  can  hardly  lay 
claim  to  elegance,  according  to  the  most  liberal 
application  of  the  term,  and  compaiatively  lew 
of  them  are  at  all  obscure  as  to  meaning.  The 
same  remark  applies  with  even  greater  I'oice  to 
the  proverbs  of  every  day  life,  e.  g.  Time  and  tide 
wad  for  no  man.  Haste  makes  waste.  We  must 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  A  fool  and 
his  money  are  soon  parted.  We  should  be  rathei 
inclined  to  name,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  pro 
verb,  a  pointed  and  sometimes  antithetical  form 
of  expression  ;  and  this,  in  addition  to  brevity  or 
sententiousuess,  constitutes  perhaps  the  only  uni- 
versal distinction  of  this  species  of  composition. 
Conciseness  indeed  enters  into  the  very  essence  of 
the  proverb  ;  and  this  fact  is  probably  indicated 
by  the  word  itself;  proverbia,  for,  or  instead  of 
words,  i.  e.  one  word  for  many. 

We  were  about  to  adduce  examples  from  the 
book  of  Proveibs,  of  these  twn  excellencies — sen- 
tentiousuess and  point — but  it  is  impossible  to 
select,  where  almost  every  verse  is  an  illustiation. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  structure  of 
the  Hebrew  language  admits  of  a  much  higher 
degree  oi  excellence  in  this  particular   than  it 
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possible  in  the  English  tongue.  We  give  two 
examples  taken  at  random.  '  A  man's  heart 
dcviseth  his  way:  but  the  Lord  directeth  his 
steps."1  Here  are  twelve  words;  in  the  original 
seven  only  are  employed.  '  When  a  man's 
ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies 
to  be  at  peace  xoith  him.9  Eighteen  words;  in 
the  Hebrew  eight. 

From  what  lias  heen  said  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  proverbial  or  parabolic  style,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  possesses  peculiar  advantages  as  a  medium 
of  communicating  truth.  The  proverb  once  heard 
remains  fixed  in  the  memory.  Its  brevity,  its 
appositeness,  its  epigrammatic  point,  often  aided 
by  antithesis  or  paronomasia,  not  only  ensure  its 
remembrance,  but  very  probably  its  recurrence 
to  the  mind  at  the  very  time  when  its  warning 
voice  may  lie  needed.  It  utters  in  a  tone  of 
friendly  admonition,  of  gentle  remonstrance,  of 
stem  reproof,  or  of  vehement  denunciation,  its 
wholesome  lesson  in  the  ear  of  the  tried,  the 
tempted,  and  the  guilty.  Such  words  are  em- 
phatically '  as  goods  and  as  nails  fastened  in  a 
sure  place.' 

Another  reason  why  the  mode  of  conveying 
truth  by  apophthegms  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  im- 
press the  mind,  is  the  same  which  explains  the  fact, 
that  mere  outline  sketches,  executed  with  grace 
and  spirit  (Retzsch's  for  instance),  please  more 
thin  finished  and  elaborate  drawings,  viz.,  they 
leave  more  to  the  imagination.  No  man  likes  to 
have  everything  done  for  him.  The  exercise  of 
the  imagination,  kindled  by  the  lips  or  the  pencil 
of  genius,  creates  a  far  higher  pleasure  than  arises 
from  merely  beholding  what  another  lias  wrought. 
It  is  because  the  proverb  exerts  this  awakening 
effect  on  the  mind,  because  it  suggests  more  than 
it  expresses,  that  it  pieases. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  obscurity 
observable  in  some  ]  i\/verhs  ;  an  obscurity  con- 
sequent in  part,  on  their  sententiousness,  and  iu 
part  on  their  figurative  dress.  It  is  true  that 
obscurity  may  become  a  source  of  annoyance 
instead  ofpleasnre  ;  but  this  is  only  when  it  exists 
in  such  a  degree  as  to  baffle  the  efforts  made  to 
dispel  it.  When  ihe  difficulty  is  one  which  a 
slight  exertion  of  thought  and  ingenuity  is  suffi- 
cient to  surmount,  it  attracts  rather  than  repels. 

The  advantages  above  specified  apply  to  the 
proverbial  mode  of  writing  iu  any  age  and  among 
any  people.  But  Solomon  must  have  had  other 
reasons  for  selecting  it,  peculiar  to  the  age  and 
co  i'itry  in  which  he  lived.  The  Hebrews  have 
heen  called  a  nation  of  children.  The  mode  of 
teaching  by  aphorisms  is  especially  adapted  to 
men  in  an  early  stage  of  culture,  who  have  not 
yet  learned  to  arrange  and  connect  their  various 
knowledges  into  a  system.  The  deductions  of 
their  experience  lie  in  their  minds  in  the  form  of 
detached  and  disconnected  maxims.  Not  being 
able  to  trace  the  philosophical  connection  between 
different  facts,  and  caring  not  to  investigate 
causes,  they  are  more  impressed  by  the  bold 
assertion,  t\te  energetic  command,  or  the  brief 
warning,  than  by  amplified  and  elaborate  dis- 
courses. Accordingly  we  find  this  mode  of  writ- 
ing employed  in  the  most  remote  ages  ;  and  wise 
tayings,  maxims,  apophthegms,  constitute  a  large 
pait  of  the  early  'literature  of  most  nations.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  Oriental  nations.  The 
ibodr  ess  of  the  people  of  the  East  for  parables, 
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enigmas,  allegories,  and  pithy  sayings,  has  \Ue\i 
become  a  proverb.  It  is  recorded  as  a  proof  o* 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  «  he  spoke  thre» 
thousand  proverbs'  (1  Kings  iv.  32);  and  Solo- 
mon himself  says,  that  in  his  time,  such  sayingt 
formed  the  chief  study  of  the  learned.  A  wis* 
man  will  seek 

*  To  understand  a  proverb  and  the  interpretation  j 
The  words  of  the  wise  and  their  dark  sayings.' 

Recent  travellers  in  the  East  assure  us  that 
this  reverence  for  proverbs  still  exists  there  ;  and 
that  nothing  gives  a  man  so  much  advantage  in 
an  argument  as  the  ability  to  quote  one  of  them 
on  his  side.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
wise  king  could  have  found  uo  better  mode*  of 
impressing  truth  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
than  the  one  he  has  here  chosen. 

Let  us  examine  more  particularly  the  style 
and  contents  of  the  book.  As  to  its  style  we  find 
it  to  be  marked  by  those  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  from  their 
prose  compositions.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most 
obvious  and  important  is  what,  since  Bishop 
Low th's  day,  has  been  termed  Parallelism.  This 
consists  in  a  certain  resemblance  or  correspond- 
ence, either  as  to  thought  or  form,  or  both,  be- 
tween the  members  •../  a  period.  The  two  most 
simple  kinds  of  parallelism,  and  the  only  two  we 
shall  notice  here,  are  when  the  period  contains 
but  two  members,  and  the  last  either  repeats  the 
thought  contained  in  the  first,  or  presents  an  anti- 
thetical assertion,  beginning  generally  with  the 
adversative  but.  The  first  kind  of  parallelism  is 
called  by  Lowth  synonymous,  the  second  anti- 
thetic. The  following  passage  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  Synonymous  Parallelism  : — 

'My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words, 
And  hide  my  commandments  with  thee; 
So  that  thou  incline  thine  ear  to  wisdom, 
And  apply  thy  heart  to  understanding; 
Yea,  if  thou  criest  after  knowledge, 
And  liftest  up  the  voice  for  understanding; 
If  thou  seekest  her  as  silver, 
And  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures; 
Then  shalt  thou  understand  the   fear  of  tbj 

Lord, 
And  find  the  knowledge  of  God.' 

Prov.  ii.  1-5. 

As  an  instance  of  Antithetic  Parallelism,  take 
these  verses. 

'The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  days;  . 
But  the  years  of  the  wicked  shall  be  shortened. 
The  hope  ol  the  righteous  shall  be  gladness: 
But  the  expectation  of  the  wicked  shall  perish, 
The  way  of  the  Lord  is  strength  to  the  upright ; 
liv.t  destruction  shall  be  to  the  workers  of 
iniquity.'  Prov.  x.  27-29. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  a  continuity 
in  the  former  of  these  passages,  w  Inch  does  not 
belong  to  the  latter.  In  fact  the  first  nine 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  are  remarkably 
distinguished  from  the  remainder,  and  consti- 
tute a  sort  of  proem  or  exordium  to  the  work. 
This  portion  was  probably  committed  to  writing, 
while  the  disconnected  aphorisms  which  compose 
the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  portion  were  only 
uttered.  It  is  a  continuous  discourse,  written  in 
the  highest  style  of  poetry,  adorned  with  apt  and 
beautilul  illustrations,  and  with  various  and 
striking  figures.     The  personification  of  Wisdoih 
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n  th«we  chapters  is  universally  regarded  as  one  of 
n».«  most  beautiful  examples  of  Prosopopeia  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  ami  possesses  an  indescrib- 
able grace  and  majesty.  What  can  be  pner  tlian 
the  passage  (ch,  viii.  22-31),  where  many  eminent 
critics  ;ue  ol  opinion  that  the  Son  of  God  is  to 
he  understood  as  speaking.  In  the  next  chapter 
the  word  Wisdom  lias  a  feminine  termination; 
and  Wisdom  and  Folly  are  personified  as  fe- 
males. The  contrast  between  their  respective 
pretensions  and  invitations  may  be  made  more 
evident  than  it  is  in  our  version  by  arranging  the 
passages  in  apposition  to  each  other. 

Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house, 
She  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars, 
She  hath  killed  her  beasts, 
She  hath  mingled  her  wine, 
She  hath  also  furnished  her  table, 
She  hath  sent  forth  her  maidens, 
She  crieth  upon  'the  highest  places  of  the  city  , 
•  Whoso  is  simple  let  him  turn  in  hither.' 

To  him  who  wanteth  understanding  she  saith  : 

Come,  eat  of  my  bread  ; 
And  drink  of  the  wine  I  have  mingled.  • 
Forsake  the  foolish  and  live  ; 
And  go  in  the  way  of  understanding  ; 
For  by  me  thy  days  shall  be  multiplied, 
And  the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be  increased 
Folly  is  clamorous; 
She  is  simple  and  knoweth  nothing. 
She  sitteth  at  the  door  of  her  house, 
On  a  seat  in  the  high  places  of  the  city, 
To  call  passengers  who  \^o  right  on  tlieir  ways  ; 
'  Whoso  is  simple  let  him  turn  in  hither.* 

To  him  who  wanteth  understanding  she  saith  : 

'  Stolen  waters  are  sweet, 
And  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant.' 
But  he  knoweth  not  that  the  dead  are  there, 
And  that  her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  the 
grave. 

At  the  tenth  chapter  a  different  style  com- 
mences. From  ch.  x.  to  ch.  xxii.  17.  is  a  series 
of  pithy  disconnected  maxims,  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  applicable  to  the  most  diverse  situa- 
tion. From  ch.  xxii.  17  to  ch.  xxv.  a  style  re- 
sembling that  of  the  exordium,  though  inferior  in 
elegance  and  sublimity,  prevails;  and  at  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  the  separate  maxims  recom- 
mence. These  compose  the  remainder  of  the  book, 
with  the  exception  of  the  thirtieth  cliapter,  which 
ts  ascribed  to  Agur,.and  the  thirty-first,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  advice  given  to  king  Lemuel  by 
nis  mother.  Wlio  these  persons  are  is  not  known. 
The  supposition  that  Lemuel  is  another  name  of 
Solomon  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  proof. 

The  thirtieth  chapter  affords  an  example  of 
another  species  of  writing,  closely  allied  trj  the 
proverb,  and  equally  in  favour  among  the  Ori 
entals.  It  is  that  of  riddles  or  enigmas,  designed 
to  exercise  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  the  hearer, 
and  to  impart  instruction  through  the  medium  of 
■amusement.  Of  this  kind  is  the  riddle  proposed 
Oy  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  12-18).  The  seventeenth 
Chapter  of  Ezekiel  contains  a  very  beautiful 
riddle  or  parable,  in  which  the  king  of  Babylon 
•«  spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  a  great  eagle 
»vith  spreading  wings.  Many  of  the  symbolical 
acts  enjoii  ed  by  God  upon  the  prophets,  which 
perhaps  appear  to  modern   readers  of  Scripture 
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extremely  childish  and  ridiculous,  are  of  the 
same  nature  ;  and  thus,  however  unsuited  to  our 
times,  were  perfectly  well  adapted  toimpiessand 
interest,  the  Hebrews  (e.  g.  Jer.  xiii.  1-11; 
xviii.  1-6;  xxiv.  1-10).  Sometimes  these  riddles 
assumed  the  form  of  a  brief  narration,  and  were 
called  fables  or  parables.  Seethe  beautiful  fable 
related  by  Jotham  to  the  men  of  Shechem  ;  and 
the  touching  story  of  the  one  ewe-lamb  of  the 
poor  man,  by  which  Nathan  repuoved  David. 

But  to  return  to  Agur  and  Ins  riddles.  The 
introductory  verses  at  first  view  appear  obscure, 
from  the  absence  of  any  apparent  connection  with 
what  follows.  But  the  explanation  given  by 
Herder  appears  satisfactory.  \  The  sage  Agur,' 
he  says,  *  is  to  discourse  lofty  sentiments  to  his 
pupils ;  but  he  begins  with  modesty,  that  too 
exalted  wisdom  may  not  be  expected  from  him.' 
How  shall  he  who  confesses  that  he  is  not  versed 
in  human  wisdom,  be  supposed  to  possess  that 
knowledge  which  belongs  to  the  holy  %  Wisdom 
for  man  consists  in  obeying  'every  word  of  God  ' 
(ver;  5).  We  subjoin  Herder's  version  of  one 
of  these  riddles,  with  the  accompanying  remarks. 

FOUR  SMALL  BUT  VERY   ACTIVE  THINGS. 

Four  things  are  little  on  the  earth, 

But  wiser  than  the  wisest. 

The  ant  race  are  a  people  without  strength, 

Yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  summer 

The  conies  are  a  feeble  race, 

Yet  build  their  houses  in  the  rocks* 

The  locusts  have  no  king  to  rule  them, 

Yet  all  of  them  go  forth  by  bands; 

The  lizard, — one  may  seize  it  with  his  hand, 

And  yet  it  dwells  in  royal  palaces. 

The  whole  comparison  was  perhaps  made  on 
account  of  the  last,  where  an  animal  of  that  sort 
(which,  in  warm  climates,  lives  in  the  walls,  and 
is  very  annoying)  made  its  appearance;  for  the 
Orientals  are  fond  of  such  conceits  and  involved 
propositions,  especially  in  company,  and  they 
often,  indeed,  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  enjoy- 
ing them. 

The  concluding  chapter,  containing  the  coun- 
sels addressed  to  King  Lemuel  by  his  mother, 
needs  no  elucidation.  It  presents  a  beautiful 
picture  of  female  excellence  in  an  age  and  coun- 
try where  modesty,  industry,  submission,  and  the 
domestic  and  matronly  virtues,  were  esteemed  the 
only  appropriate  ornaments  of  woman. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  maxims  which 
compose  the  greater  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
we  shall  find  enough  to  excite  our  wonder  and 
admiration.  Here  are  not  only  the  results  of  the 
profoundest  human  sagacity,  tlie  counsels  and 
admonitions  of  the  man  who  excelled  in  wisdom 
all  who  went  before,  and  all  who  came  after  him, 
but  of  such  a  man  writing  under  divine  inspira- 
tion. And  how  numerous,  how  various,  how 
profound,  how  important  are  his  instructions! 

Tiiese  directions  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
every  class  and  rank  of  men,  and  to  every 
relation  of  life.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  master  and  the 
servant,  the  monarch  and  the  subject,  may  here 
find  the  counsels  they  need.  '  Apples  of  gold  in 
baskets  of  silver '  are  fit  emblems  of  such  prudent 
and  wholesome  counsels,  clothed  in  such  au  at- 
tractive garb. 

[The  boundless  variety  of  these  instruction* 
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has  indeed  1<  J  some  authors  (such  as  De  Wette, 
Introduction,  §  281),  who  look  too  much  to  the 
human  sources  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  to  allege 
tli.it  there  is  much  in  this  hook  too  remote  from  the 
experience  of  Solomon  for  him  to  have  been  the 
author.  The  writer  just  cited  says  :  '  These  pro- 
verbs, judging  from  their  number  and  variety, 
seem  rather  the  productions  of  a  whole  nation 
than  of  a  single  man.  Many  of  them  relate  to 
private  and  rust.ic  life;  with  one  of  which  Solo- 
mon was  not  sufficiently  acquainted,  and  in  the 
other  he  could  not  participate.'  So  again  with 
reference  to  the  introduction  contained  in  the  nine 
h'rst  chapters,  the  same  writer  says  : — '  Their 
didactic  and  admonitory  tone,  and  their  strict 
injunction  of  chastity,  agree  better  with  the 
character  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  a  prophet,  or 
priest,  than  a  king  like  Solomon.'  This  is  surely 
precarious  reasoning;  for  a  state  life  is  often 
better  described  by  a  keen  observer  lhan  by  one 
who  is  actually  subject  to  its  conditions.  It  is, 
however,  not  necessary  to  contend  that  the  whole 
of  the  Proverbs  were  by  Solomon  ;  and  De  Wette 
himself  is  constrained  to  admit  that  a  large  share 
in  the  composition  of  the  Proverbs  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  wise  king,  'especially  in  the  first 
part,'  i.  e.  ch.  1. — xxii.  16.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
person  historically  known  to  us  from  Scripture 
to  whom,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  could  with 
equal  reason  be  ascribed,  even  apart  from  the 
express  declarations  of  the  book  itself  (ch.  i.  1  ; 
x.  1  ;  xxv.  1).  In  one  remarkable  passage  of 
Scripture,  Solomon  is  said  to.  have  'uttered  three 
thousand  proverbs  (1  Kings  iv.  32),  a  large 
proportion  of  which  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  preserved  in  the  present  book.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  often  supposed  that  this  very  statement  has 
express  reference  to  the  proverbs  contained  in  it. 
On  the  authority  of  this  conclusion,  Jerome 
(Prcefat.  in  Prov.)  erroneously  states  the  number 
if  the  proverbs  to  be  three  thousand. 

The  literature  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  con- 
tained chiefly  in  the  following  works  (besides  the 
preliminary  dissertations  in  the  various  Com- 
mentaries): ■ — Melanchfhon,  Explicatio  Provv. 
KMfc  ;  Mercer,  Comment,  in  Provv.  Salom.  ; 
Geiero,  Prow.  Salom.  1669 ;  Schultens,  Pro- 
verbia,  Salom.  1748;  Hirtz,  Vollst.  Erkliir.  der 
S/jrdche  Salom.  1768;  Hunt,  Observations  on 
the  Hook  of  Proverbs,  1775;  Hodgson,  On  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  1778;  Jager,  Obscrvatt.  in 
Prow.  Salom.  Versionem  Alevand.  1788;  Law- 
Bon,  Exposition  of  Proverbs,  1821  ;  Umhreit, 
Philol.  Krit.  u.  Philosoph.  Comm.  u.  d.  Spruche 
Salom.  1826.  There  are  also  translations,  mostly 
with  note,  bv  J.  D.  Michael  is,  1778;  Doeder- 
lein,  1786;  Streunsee,  1783;  Kleuker,  1786* ; 
Reichanl,  17(H);  Ziegler,  1791;  Muntinghe, 
1800,  1802;  Dahler,  1810;  Holden,  1819; 
Gramherg,  1828;  Bbckel,  182i>;  and  Ewald.  in 
his  l>o<-1lsrhrn  ]>'nc)ier.  vol.  iv.]  —  L    P.  H. 

PROVIDENCE.  The  word  Providence  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  (jn-ovidcntia,  pro-videre), 
ai*l  originally  meant  foresight.  The  correspond- 
ing Grevk  word  (-Trpouoia.)  means  forethought. 
By  a  well-known  figure  of  speech,  called  meto- 
aymy,  we  use  a  word  denoting  the  means  by 
which  we  accomplish  anything  to  denote  the  end 
accomplished  ;  we  exercise  care  over  anything 
by  in'  aiis  of  foresight,  and  idicate  that  rare  bv 
ti*  word  foresight.     On  tli#    same  principle  the 
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word  Providence  is  used  to  signify  the  care  God 
takes  of  the  universe.  As  to  its  inherent  nature 
it  is  the  power  which  God  exerts,  without  inter- 
mission, in  and  upon  all  the  works  of  his  hands. 
In  the  language  of  the  schoolmen,  it  is  a  con- 
tinual creation  {creatio  continua).  But  defined 
as  to  its  visible  manifestations,  it  is  God's  pre- 
servation and  government  of  all  things.  As  a 
thing  is  known  by  its  opposites,  the  meaning  of 
Providence  is  elucidated  by  considering  that  it 
is  opposed  to  fortune  and  fortuitous  accidents. 

Providence,  considered  in  reference  to  all  things 
existing,  is  termed  by  Knapp  universal ;  in  re- 
ference to  moral  beings,  special ;  and  in  reference 
to  holy  or  converted  beings,  particular.  Every- 
thing is  an  object  of  Providence  in  proportion  tc 
its  capacity..  The  disciples,  being  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows,  were  assured  of  greater  pro- 
vidential care.  By  Providence  be'mg  universal 
is  intended,  not  merely  that"  it  embraces  classes 
of  objects  or  greater  matters,  but  that  nothing  is 
too  minute  or  insignificant  for  its  inspection.  To 
Providence  considered  in  this  relation  the  term 
particular  is  also  commonly  applied. 

Providence  is  usually  divided  into  three  divine 
acts,  preservation,  co-operation,  and  government. 
1.  By  preservation  is  signified  the  causing  of 
existence  to  continue.  2.  Co-operation  is  ihe  act 
of  God  which  causes  the  powers  of  created  things 
to  remain  in  being.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
existence  and  the  powers  of  things  are  ever  sepa- 
rated, but  only  that  they  are  distinguishable  in 
mental  analysis.  Co-operation  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  objects  towards  which  it  is  exer- 
cised. 3.  Government,  as  a  branch  of  Providence, 
is  God's- controlling  all  created  things  so  as  to 
promote  the  highest  good  of  the  whole.  To  this 
end  every  species  of  being  is  acted  upon  in  a  way 
conformable  to  its  nature;  for  instance,  inani- 
mate things  by  the  laws  of  physical  influence, 
brutes  according  to  the  laws  of  instinct,  an^ 
free  agents  according  to  the  laws  of  free  agency. 
Moreover,  as  Providence  has  respect  to  the  nature 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  assign  to  its 
various  objects,  so,  in  common  with  every  other 
divine  act,  it  is  characterized  by  divine  per- 
fections. It  displays  omnipresence,  omniscience, 
omnipotence,  holiness,  justice,  and  benevolence. 

It  has  been  sometimes  contended  that  Pro- 
vidence does  not  extend  to  all  things,  or  to  un- 
important 'events,  and  chiefly  for  four  reasons. 
Such  an  all-embracing  Providence,  it  is  said, 
would  (1.)  be  distracting  to  the  mind  of  God  ; 
or  (2  ">  would  be  l>eneath  his  dignity;  or  (3.) 
would  interfere  with  human  freedom;  or  (1.) 
would  render  God  unjust  in  permitting  evil  to 
exist.  In  reply  to  these  objections  against  a  Pro- 
vidence controlling  all  things  without  exception, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  third  and  fourth 
suggest  difficulties  which  press  equally,  in  fact, 
upon  all  hypotheses,  not  only  as  to  Providence, 
but  as  to  creation,  and  which  shall  be  more  fully 
explained  in  the  sequel. 

As  to  the  first  objection,  that  the  minutiae  of 
the  creation  are  so  multifarious  as  to  confuse  the 
mind  of  God,  we  are  content  to  let  it  refute  itself 
in  every  mind  which  has  any  just  sense  of  the 
divine  knowledge  and  wisdom.  The  second  ob- 
jection, that  some  things  are  beneath  (ioil's  no- 
tice, if  it  lie  not  a  captious  cavil,  must  result 
from  pushing  too  far  the  analogy  between  eaithly 
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kings  and  the  King  of  kings.  It  is  an  imper- 
fection in  human  potentates  that  they  need  vice- 
gerents; let  us  not  then  attribute  such  a  weakness 
TO  God,  fancying  him  altogether  such  a  one  as 
ourselves.  Again,  it  is  to  this  day  doubtful  whe- 
ther t>he  microscope  does  not.  display  the  divine 
perfections  as  illustriously  as  the  telescope  ;  there 
is  therefore  no  reason  to  deny  a  Providence  over 
animalcula  which  we  admit  over  the  constellated 
heavens.  What  is  it  that  we  dare  call  insignifi- 
cant? The  least  of  all  things  may  be  as  a  seed 
cast  into  the  seed-field  of  time,  to  grow  there  and 
bear  fruits,  which  shall  Ne  multiplying  when  time 
shall  he  no  more.  We  cannot  always  trace  the 
connections  of  things. — we  do  not  ponder  those  we 
can  trace — or  we  should  tremble  to  call  anything 
beneath  the  notice  of  God.  It  has  been  eloquently 
said  that,  where  we  see  a  trifle  hovering  uncon- 
nected in  space,  higher  spirits  can  discern  its 
♦ibres  stretching  through  the  whole  expanse  of 
lie  system  of  the  world,  and  hanging  on  the 
i*rootest  limits  of  the  future  and  the  past. 

In  reference  to  the  tjiird  and  fourth  objections 
hefire  mentioned,  namely,  that  an  all-embracing 
Providence  is  incompatible  with  divine  justice 
and  Lu^ian  freedom,  it  should  be  considered 
that,  in  contemplating  God's  Providence,  the 
question  "vill  often  arise,  why  was  moral  evil 
allowed  to  exist?  But  as  this  question  meets  us 
at  every  torn,  and,  under  different,  forms,  may 
be  termed  the  one  and  the  only  difficulty  in 
theology,  it  must  often  be  considered  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  work,  and  may  therefore  require  the 
les'a  notice  in  the  present  article.  We  should  in 
all  humility  preface  whatever  we  say  on  the  per- 
mission of  evil  with  a  confession  that  it  is  an 
inscrutable  mystery,  which  our  faith  receives,  but 
which  our  reason  could  not  prove  either  to  be  01 
not  to  be  demanded  by  the  perfections  of  God. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  vindication  of  God's  ways 
which  may  be  found  in  the  overruling  of  evil  for 
good,  the  following  theories  deserve  notice  : — 

1.  Occasionalism,  or  the  doctrine  that  God  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  all  men's  actions.  It  is 
so  called,  because  it  maintains  that  men  only 
furnish  God  an  occasion  .for  what  he  does.  It 
degrades  all  second  causes  to  mere  occasions,  and 
turns  men  into  ptuaive  instruments. 

2.  Mechanism.  Many,  alarmed  at  the  conse- 
'  quencea  which  occasionalism  would  seem  to  in- 
volve, have  embraced  an  opposite  scheme.  They 
criticise  the  definition  of  the  laws  of  nature  on 
which  Emmons  builds,  and  contend  that,  occa- 
sionalism derives  all  its  plausibility  from  adroitly 
availing  itself  of  the  ambiguities  of  language. 
They  would  have  us  view  the  creation  as  a  species 
of  clock,  or  other  machine,  \vhich,  being  once 
made  and  wound  up,  will  for  a  time  perform  its 
movements  without  the  assistance  or  even  pre- 
sence of  its  maker.  But  such  reasoners  press  too 
far  the  analogy  between  the  Creator  and  an  arti- 
san. So  excellent  a  man  as  Baxter  was  misled 
by  this  hypothesis,  which  evidently  is  as  deroga- 
tory to  God  as  occasionalism  is  fatal  to  the  moral 
ageucv  of  man. 

3.  The  author-  of  the  third  scheme  respecting 
the  mode  in  which  Providence  permits  sin  sought 
to  he  'eclectics,'  or  to  find  a  path  intermediate 
between  mechanism  and  occasionalism.  In  their 
judgment  man  is  actuated  by  God,  and  yet  is  at 
♦ht:  tame  time  active  himself.     God  gives  men 


the  powers  of  action,  and  preserves  these  piwer? 
every  moment,  but  he  is  not  the  efficient  cause 
of  free  actions  •  themselves.  This,  they  say,  is 
involved  in  the  very  idea  of  a  moral  heing, 
which  would  cease  to  be  moral  if  it  were  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  neossity,  and  not.  suffered 
to  choose  and  to  do  what  it  saw  to  be  hest  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  freedom.  But  it  is  asked, 
why  did  God  create  men  free,  and  therefore 
fallible ?  It  were  presumption  to  think  of  an- 
swering this  question  adequately.  It  belongs  to 
the  deep  things  of  God.  But,  among  the  possible 
reasons,  we  may  mention,  that  if  no  fallible 
beings  had  been  created,  there  could  have  been 
no  virtue  in  the  universe  ;  for  virtue  implies  pro- 
bation', and  probation  a  liability  to  temptation 
and  sin.  Again,  if  some  beings  had  not  iiecoine 
sinful,  the  most  glorious  attributes  of  God  would 
never  have  been  so  fully  exerted  and  displayed. 
How  could  his  wisdom  and  mercy  and  grace 
have  been  adequately  manifested,  except  by  suf- 
fering a  portion  of  his  creatures  to  become  such 
as  to  demand  the  exercise  of  those  attributes  ! 
How  else  could  he  have  wrought  the  miracle  of 
educing  good  from  evil  ?  In  this  connection  we 
may  allude  to  the  3rd  chapter' of  Romans,  where,  * 
as  in  other  passages,  it  is  declared,  that  the  good 
which  evil  may  be  overruled  to  produce,  cannot 
palliate,  much  less  excuse,  the  guilt  of  sinners,  . 
or  of  those  who  say,  '  let  us  do  evil  that  good 
may  come.' 

Among  the  proofs  of  divine  Providence  may 
be  reckoned  the  following: — 

One  argument  in  proof  of  Providence  is  ana- 
logous to  one  mode  of  proving  a  creation.  M  we 
cannot  account  for  the  existence  of  the  world 
without  supposing  its  coming  into  existence,  or 
beginning  to  be  ;  no  more  can  we  account  for  the 
world  continuing  to  exist,  without  supposing  it 
to  be  preserved;  for  it  is  as  evidently  ahsuid  1o 
suppose  any  creature  prolonging  as  producing  its 
own  being. 

A  second  proof  of  Providence  results  from  the 
admitted  fact  of  creation'.  Whoever  has  made 
any  piece  of  mechanism,  therefore  takes  pains  to 
preserve  it.  Parental  affection  moves  those  who  • 
have  given  birth  to  children  to  provide,  for  their 
sustentation  and  education.  It  is  both  reasonable 
and  Scriptural  to  contemplate  Gci  as  sustaining 
the  universe  because  he  made  it.  Thus  David, 
having  premised  that  the  world  was  made  hy 
God,  immediately  descends  to  the  course  of  his 
Providence  (Ps.  xxiii.  6  ;  comp.  ver.  13j.  The 
creation  also  evinces  a  Providence  by  proving 
God's  right  to  rule,  on  the  admitted  principle* 
that  every  one  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own 

A  third  proof  of  Providence  is  found  in  thff 
divine  perfections.  Since,  among  the  divine  per- 
fections, are  all  power  and  all  knowledge,  the 
non-existence  of  Providence,  if  there  be  none, 
must  result  from  a  want  of  will  in  God.  But  lid 
want  of  will  to  exercise  a  Providence  can  exist, 
for  God  wills  whatever  is  for  the  good  of  the 
universe,  and  for  his  own  glory  ;  to  either  ot 
which  a  Providence  is  clearly  indispensable. 
God  therefore  has  resolved  to  exercise  ti is  power 
and  knowledge  so  as  to  subserve  the  hest  ends 
with  his  creation.  '  He  that  denies  Providence, 
says  Charnock,  'denies  most  of  God's  attributes; 
he  denies  at  least  the  exercise  of  them  ;  he  denies 
his  omniscience,  which  is  the  eye  of  Providence; 
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mercy  and  justice,  wliich  are  the  arms  of  it; 
power,  which  is  its  life  and  motion;  wisdom, 
wliich  is  the  rudder  whereby  Providence  is  steered  ; 
and  holiness,  which  is  the  compass  and  rule  of 
its  motion.'  This  argument  for  a  Providence 
might  he  made  much  more  impressive,  did  our 
limits  allow  us  to  expand  it,  so  as  to  snow,  step" 
by  st«p,  how  almost  every  attribute,  if  not  di- 
rectly, yet  by  implication,  demands  that  God 
put  forth  an  unceasing  sovereignty  over  all  his 
works. 

A  fourth  proof  of  God's  Providence  appears 
in  the  order  which  prevails  in  the  universe.  We 
say  the  order  wliich  prevails,  aware  of  the  occa- 
sional apparent  disorder  that  exists,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  and  shall  soon  treat  of 
again.  That  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  cold  and  heat,  day  and  night,  are  fixed 
by  a  law,  was  obvious  even  to  men  who  never 
heard  of  God's  covenant  with  Noah.  Accord- 
ingly the  ancient  Greeks  designated  the  creation 
by  a  word  wliich  means  order  (kSct/xos).  But 
our  sense  of  order  is  keenest  where  we  discern  it 
in  apparent  confusion.  The  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  are  eccentric  and  intervolved,  yet 
are  most  regular  .when  they  seem  most  lawless. 
They  were  therefore  compared  by  the  earliest 
astronomers  to  the  discords  which  blend  in  a 
harmony,  and  to  the  wild  starts  wliich  often 
•  heighten  the  graces  of  a  dance.  Modern  astro- 
nomy has  revealed  to  us  so  much  miraculous 
symmetry  in  celestial  phenomena,  that  it  shows 
us  far  more  decisive  proofs  of  a  Ruler  seated  on 
the  circle  of  the  heavens,  than  were  vouchsafed 
to  the  ancients.  Moreover,  many  discover  proofs 
of  a  Providence  in  such  lacts  as  the  proportion 
between  the  two  sexes,  the  diversities  of  the  coun- 
tenance, as  well  as  human  nature  and  the  nature 
of  all  things  continuing  always  the  same;  since 
such  facts  show  that  all  things  are  controlled  by 
an  unchanging  power. 

An  objection  to  proofs  of  Providence,  derived 
from  the  order  of  the  universe,  is  thought,  to  spring 
from  the  seeming  disorders  to  which  we  cannot 
shul  our  eyes.  Much  is  said'of  plagues  and  earth- 
quakes, of  drought,  flood,  frost,  and  famine,  with 
a  thousand  more  natural  evils.  But  it  deserves 
consideration  whether,  if  there  were  no  Provi- 
dence, these  anomalies  would  not  be  the  rule 
instead  of  the  exception  ; — whether  they  do  not 
feelingly  persuade  us  that  the  course  of  nature  is 
upheld  by  a  power  above  nature,  and  without 
which  it  would  fall  to  nothing  ; — whether  they 
may   not   be    otherwise    necessary    for  more   im- 

Jiortant  ends  than    fall   within   the  scope  of  our 
mowledge. 

A  fifth  proof  of  a  Providence  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  men  are  here  rewarded  and 
punished  according  to  a  righteous  law.  The 
wicked  often  feel  compunctious  visitings  in  the 
midst  of  their  sins,  or  smart  under  the  rod  of 
civil  justice,  or  are  tortured  with  natural  evils. 
With  the  righteous  all  things  are  in  general  re- 
versed. The  miser  and  envious  are  punjshed  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  commit  their  respective 
sins  ;  and  some  virtues  are  their  own  present 
reward.  But  we  would  not  dissemble  that  we 
are  here  met  with  important  objections,  although 
iii fin it«-l y  less,  even  though  they  were  unanswer- 
able, than  lieset  such  as  would  reject  the  doctrine 
•t*  Providence.     It  is  said,  and   we  g'aut,  that 
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the  r.ghteous  are  trodden  under  foot,  and  the 
vilest  men  exalted  ;  that  the  race  is  not  to  th»» 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;  that  viitue 
starves,  while  vice  is  fed  ;  and  that  schemes  for 
doing  good  are  frustrated,  while  evil  plots  suc- 
ceed. But  we  may  reply,  1.  The  prosperity  of 
the  wicked  is  often  apparent,  and  well  styled  4 
shining  misery.  Who  believes  that  Nero  en- 
throned was  happier  than  Paul  in  chains  f 
2.  We  are  often  mistaken  in  calling  such  or  such 
an  afflicted  man  good,  and  such  or  such  a  prosper- 
ous man  bad.  3.  The  miseries  of  good  men  are 
generally  occasioned  by  their  own  fault, since  they 
have  been  so  fool-hardy  as  to  run  counter  to  the 
laws  by  which  God  acts,  or  have  aimed  at  cer- 
tain ends  while  neglecting  the  appropriate  means 
4.  Many  virtues  are  proved  and  augmented  by 
trials,  and  not  only  proved,  but  produced,  so  that 
they  would  have  had  no  existence  without  them. 
Many  of  David's  noblest  qualifies  would  never 
have  been  developed  but  for  the  impious  attempts 
of  Saul.  Job's  integrity  was  not  only  tested,  but 
strengthened,  by  Satan's  being  permitted  to  sift 
him  as  wheat.  Patience,  experience,  ami  hope 
were  brought  as  ministering  angels  to  men,  of 
whom  the  world  was  nit  worthy,  through  trials 
of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings.  5.  The  un- 
equal distribution  of  good  and  evil,  so  far  as  it 
exists,  carries  our  thoughts  forward  to  tlie  last 
judgment,  and  a  retribution  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  can  hardly  fail  of 
throwing  round  the  idea  of  eternity  a  stronger  air 
of  reality  than  it  might  otherwise  wear.  All  per- 
plexity vanishes  as  we  reflect  that,  •  He  cometb  to 
judge  the  earth.'  6.  Even  if  we  limit  our  views 
to  this  world,  but  extend  them  to  all  our  ac- 
quaintance, we  cannot  doubt  that  the  tendencies, 
though  not  always  the  effects,  of  vice  are  to 
misery,  and  those  of  virtue  to  happiness.  These 
tendencies  are  especially  clear  if  our  view  em- 
braces a  whole  lifetime,  and  the  clearer  the  longer 
the  period  we  embrace.  The  Psalmist  (Ps.  lxxiii.) 
Wfis  at  first  envious  at  the  foolish,  when  he  saw 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked;  hut  as  his  views 
became  more  comprehensive,  and  he  understood 
their  end,  his  language  was,  *  How  are  they 
brought  into  desolation  as  in  a  moment !  they 
are  utterly  consumed  with  terrors!'  The  pro- 
gressive tendency  of  vice  and  virtue  to  reap  eacn 
its  appropriate  harvest  is  finely  illustrated  by 
Bishop  Butler — best  of  all  perhaps  in  his  picture 
of  an  imaginary  kingdom  of  the  good,  whi<:h 
would  peacefully  subvert  all  others,  and  fill  the 
earth.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  we  leave  what  is  im- 
mediately before  our  eyes,  and  glance  at  fhe 
annals  of  the  world,  we  behold  so  many  mani 
festations  of  God,  Jhat  we  may  adduce  as 

A  sixth  proof  of  Providence  the  facts  of  his 
tori/.  The  giving  and  transmission  of  a  revela- 
tion, it  has  been  justly  said, — the  founding  of 
religious  institutions,  as  the  Mosaic  and  the  Chris- 
tian,— the  raising  up  of  prophets,  apostles,  and 
defenders  of  the  faith, — the  ordering  of  particular 
events,  such  as  the  Reformation, — the  more  re- 
markable deliverances  noticed  in  the  lives  of 
those  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  world,  &c. — all 
indicate  the  wise  and  benevolent  care  of  God 
over  the  human  family.  But  the  historical  proof 
of  a  Providence  is  perhaps  strongest  where  the 
wrath  of  man  has  been  made  to  praise  God,  or 
where  efforts  to  dishonour  God   have  been  co*»- 
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trained  (a  do  him  honour.  Testimony  in  favour 
of  piety  has  f.illen  from  tiie  impious,  and  has  had 
a  double  value,  as  coming  from  the  unwilling. 
They  who  have  fought  against  the  truth  have 
ueen  used  by  God  as  instruments  of  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  it,  awakening  an  interest  in  it, 
or  stimulating  Christians  to  purity  it  from  human 
additions,  and  to  exhibit  its  power.  The  sci- 
entific researches  also  with  which  infidels  have 
wearied  themselves  to  overthrow  a  revelation  have 
proved  at  last  fatal  to  then-  darling  scepticism. 
Too  many  histories,  like  Gibbon's,  have  heen  writ- 
ten as  if  there  were  no  God  in  the  heavens,  sway- 
ing the  sceptre  of  the  earth.  Hut  a  better  day  i* 
approaching;  and  it  is  exhilarating  to  observe 
that  Alison,  the  first  British  historian  of  the  age, 
writes  in  the  spirit  which  Lreathes  in  the  histo- 
rical books  of  the  Bible,  where  the  free  actions 
of  man  are  represented  as  inseparably  connected 
with  the  agency  of  God.  If  we  may  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  as  the  scroll  of  time  unrolls, 
we,  or  our  posterity,  and  some  think  glorified 
spirits  in  a  yet'higher  degree,  shall  see  more  and 
more  plainly  the  hand  of  God  operating,  till 
every  knee  shall  bow.  Judgments,  now  a  great 
deep,  shall  become  as  the  light  that  goeth  forth. 
The  tides  of  ambition  and  avarice  will  all  be 
»een  to  roll  in  subserviency  to  the  designs  of  God. 
To  borrow  the  illustration  of  another,  '  We  shall 
behold  the  bow  of  God  encircling  the  darkest 
storms  of  wickedness,  and  forcing  them  to  mani- 
fest his  glory  to  the  universe.' 

As  a  seventh  ground  for  [relieving  in  Provi- 
dence, it  may  Ire  said  that  Providence  is  the  ne- 
cessary basis  of  all  religion.  For  what  is  religion^! 
One  of  the  best  definitions  calls  it  the  belief  in  a 
superhuman  Power,  which  has  great  inlluence  in 
human  affairs,  and  ought  therefore  to  l»e  wor- 
shiped. But  take  away  this  influence  in  human 
affairs,  and  you  cut  oft'  all  motive  to  worship. 
To  the  same  purpose  is  the  text,  in  Hebrews:  '  lie 
t1  at  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and 
Jiat  he  is  a  rewarder  of  such  as  diligently  seek 
nim.'  It  then  the  religion?  sentiments  thrill  us 
not  in  vain, — if  all  attempts  of  all  men  to  com- 
mune with  God  have  not  always  and  everywhere 
been  idle, — there  must  be  a  Providence. 

In  the  eighth  place,  we  may  ad\ert  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  proof  of  Providence  from  the  com- 
mon consent,  of  mankind,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  atheists.  The  Epicuieans  may  be 
classed  with  atheists,  as  they  are  generally  thought 
U)  have  been  atheists  in  disguise,  and  a  god  after 
their  imaginations  would  Ire.  to  all  intents  and 
pur|>oses,  no  god.  Tlie  Stoics  were  also  atheists, 
believing  only  in  a  blind  fate  arising  from  a  per- 
petual concatenation  of  Ciiuses  contained  in  na- 
ture. The  passage.*  acknowledging  a  Providence 
in  Cicero,  Seneca.  Plutarch,  and  idl  the  ancient 
moralists,  are  numerous  and  decisive,  but  too 
accessible  or  well  known  to  need  being  quoted. 

the  last  place,  the  doctrine  of  Providence 
«  abundantly  proved  by  the  Scriptures.  Some- 
times it  is  declared  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in 
the  kingdom  of  men.  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever 
lie  will;  as  much  as  to  say  that  nothing  can 
withstand -his  pow  r.  Again,  lest  we  may  think 
•ome  things  ben-'ath  his  notice,  we  read  that  he 
uumbereth  the  hairs  of  our  head*,  careth  for 
lilies,  and  disposeth  all  the  lots  which  are  cast. 
The  care  of  God   for  man  is  ^nerullv  argui-' 
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a  fortiori,  from  his  care  for  inferior  creature*, 
One  Psalm  (xci.)  is  devoted  lo  show  the  provi- 
dential security  of  the  godly:  ar.otlier  (xciii.) 
shows  the  frailty  of  man;  and  a  third  (civ.)  the 
dej)endence  of  all  orders  in  creation  0:1  God  g 
Providence  for  food  and  breath.  In  him,  it  is 
elsewhere  added,  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.  He,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  sustaineth 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  and  from 
him  cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 
Hut  nowhere  perhaps  is  a  Providence  so  pointedly 
asserted  and  so  sublimely  set.  forth  as  in  some  of 
the  last  chapters  of  Job;  and  nowheie  so  va- 
riously, winningly,  and  admirably  exhibited  as 
in  the  history  of  Joseph. 

The  principal  writers  on  this  important  subject 
are  :  —  Gomarus,  Explicatio  Doct.  Orthod.  de 
Providentia,  1 597  ;  Sander,  Ueber  die  Vorse- 
hung.  17S0;  Bormann,  Die  Christl.  Lehre  d. 
Vorsehuny,  IS20;  Feldmunn,  Moira,  oder  ii.  d. 
Gotil.  Vorsehnng,  1830;  Leibnitz,  Essais  de 
Thcodicee,  1840;  Rougemont,  Du  Monde  dans 
ses  Rapports  avec  Dieu,  1311  ;  and  the  Treatises 
and  Discourses  on  Providence  by  Charnock, 
Flavel,  Hopkins,  Hunter,  Sherlock,  and  Fawcett. 
—J.  p.  B. 

PRUNING-HOOK.     [Vine.] 

PSALMS,  BOOK  OK.  This  collection  of 
sacred  poetry  received  its  name,  Va\y.ol,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lyrical  character  of  the  pieces  of 
which  it  consists,  as  intended  to  be  sung  to  stringed 
and  other  instruments  of  music.  The  word  (from 
tyaWoo,  to  touch  or  strike  a  chord)  is  thus  aptly  de- 
fined by  Gregory  of  Nyssa(  Tract,  ii.  in  Psalmos, 
cap  3)  :  \pa\fxos  iartv  rj  81a  rov  bcyavov  rod 
fjLovo~txov  /uLcXvoia.  Another  name,  Psalter,  was 
given  to  this  book  from  the  Gieek  tya\TT]piov,  the 
stringed  instrument  to  which   its   contents  were 

originally  sung.  The  Hebrew  title  D  vliri  (Rab- 
binic form,. with  p,  elided,  DvH  or  |vJ1) signifies 
hymns  or  praises,  and  was  probably  adopted  on 
account  of  the  use  made  of  the  collection  in  divine 
service,  though  only  a  part  can  be  strictly  called 
songs  of  praise,  not  a  few  being  lamentations  and 
prayers.  There  is  evidently  no  proper  correspond- 
ence between  the  titles  in  the  two  languages, 
though  each  is  suitable.     The  word  answering  to 

Dviin  is  v/jlvoi,  and  not  xpaKaol,  which  rather 
corresponds  to  D',"pDTp,  lyrical  odes, — a  name 
which,  though  so  plainly  appropriate,  does  not 
apjrear  to  have  been*  generally  given  to  the  book, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  Hebrew  usage  can  now  be 
ascertained.  This  is  the  more  singular,  inasmuch 
As  no  fewer  than  sixty-five  of  the  songs  distinctly 
bear  the  title  of  *T)DTb,while  only  one(Ps.  cxlv.  1) 

is  styled  r6nn.  That  the  name  DniDTE  did, 
however,  obtain  in  ancient  times,  rather  than  the 

present  title  D  Vilfl,  may  be  presumed  from  the 
use  of  vj/aA/iot   in    the  Septuagint   and  the  New 

Testament,  and  of  |»QJttp0  in  the  Peshito. 

In-Ps.  lxxii.  20  we  find  all  the  preceding  com- 
pesitions  (Ps.  i. -lxxii.)  styled  Prayers  of  David, 
because  many  of  them  are  strictly  prayers,  and 
•  1!  are  pervaded  by  the  spirit  and  tone  of  suppli- 
cation. 

AH  the  best  judges,  as  Lowth,  Herder.  De  Wette, 
t£wa!d.  Tboluck.  and  others,  pronounce  the  pcetrj 
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of  the  Psalms  to  1*»  of  the  lyric  order.  'They 
are.'  savs  Do  Wetfe  (Einleituny  in  die  Psaltnen* 
)>.  2),  '  lyric  in  the  proper  sense;  for  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  among  the  ancients  generally,  poetry, 
6inging,  and  music  were  united,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions to  most  of  the  Psalms  determine  their  con- 
nection with  music,  though  in  a  way  not  always 
intelligible  to  us.  Also  as  work's  of  taste  these 
compositions  deserve  to  be  called  lyric.  The 
essence  of  lyric  poetry  is  the  immediate  expres- 
sion of  feeling;  and  feeling  is  the  sphere  in  which 
most  of  the  Psalms  move.  Pain,  grief,  fear,  hope, 
joy,  trust,  gratitude,  submission  to  God,  every- 
thing that  moves  and  elevates  the  heart,  is  ex- 
1>ressed  in  these  songs.  Most  of  them  are  the 
ively  effusions  of  the  excited  susceptible  heart, 
the  tre-di  offspring  of  inspiration  and  elevation  of 
thought;  while  only  a  few  a>c  spiritless  imita- 
tions and  compilations,  or  unpoetic  forms  of 
prayer,  temple  hymns,  and  collections  of  pro- 
verbs.'     For  fuller  information  on  this  subject  see 

POKTIIY. 

Titles.  All  the  Psalms,  except,  thirty-four, 
heiit"  superscriptions.  According  to  some  there 
are  .only  twenty-five  exceptions,  as  they  reckon 
JV^^n  a  title  in  all  the  Psalms  which  com- 
mence with  it.  To  each  of  these  exceptions  the 
Talmud  {Babyl.  Cud.  Avoda  Sarah,  fob  24, 
col.  2)  gives  the  name  ND1JV  NTlDTD,  Orphan 
'.'salrn. 

The  authority  of  the  titles  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Ry  most  of  the  ancient  critics  they  were  considered. 
genuine,  and  of  equal  authority  with  the  Psalms 
themselves,  while  most  of  the  modems  reject  them 
wholly  or  in  part.  They  were  wholly  rejected  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia.  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  judicious 
»f  ancient  interpreters  (Rosenmiiller,  Hist.  Inter- 
.jrrctationis  Librorum  Sacrorum,  P.  iii.,  p.  256). 
On  the  other  hand  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that 
they  are  received  by  Tholuck  and  Hengstenberg 
in  their  works  on  ihe  Psalms.  Of  the  antiquity  of 
the  inscriptions  there  can  be  no  question,  for  they 
are  found  hi  the  Sept.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
even  much  older  than  this  version,  since  they  were 
no  longer  intelligible  to  the  translator,  who  often 
makes  no  sense  of  them.  Their  obscurity  might, 
however,  have  been  owing' not  so  much  to  their  an- 
tiquity as  to  the  translator's  residence  in  Egypt, 
and  Consequent  ignorance  of  the  Psalmody  of  the 
Temple  service  in  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  titles  in  the  Sept.  can  only  prove 
them  to  be  about,  as  ancient  As  the  days  of  Ezra. 
Then  it.  is  argued  by  many  that  they  must  be  as 
old  as  the  Psalms  themselves,  since  it.  is  customary 
'for  Oriental  poets  to  prefix  titles  to  their  songs. 
Instances  ar-'  found  in  Arabic  poems,  but  these 
are  very  unlike  the  Hebrew  inscriptions.  Much 
more  important  traces  of  the  custom  ap]>ear  in  Isa. 
xxxviii.  9,  in  Hab.  iii.  1,  and  in  2  Sam.  i. 
17,  18  (Tholuck 's  Psab\en\  p.  xxiv.).  The 
ether  instances  commonly  appealed  to  in  Exod. 
xr.  1,  Deut.  xxxi.  30$  -''nig.  v.  I,  2  Sam  xxii.  1, 
furnish  no  evidence,  since  they  are  not.  proper 
titles  of  the  songs  so  much  as  brief  statements 
connecting  them  with  the  narrative.  But  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  and  Num.  xxiv.  3,  there  is  strong 

*  Of  this  valuable  Einleitunn  a  translation, 
Tather  too  free  ro  he  faithful,  is  given  in  the 
American  Biblical  depository,  vol.  iii 
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proof  of  the  usage,  if,  with  Tholuck,  we  take  thl 
verses  as  inscriptions,  and  not  as  integral  parts  of. 
the  songs,  which  most  hold  them  justly  to  ite  from 
their  poetical  form. 

The  following  considerations  militate  against 
the  authority  of  the  titles.  1.  The  analogy  be- 
tween them  and  the  subscription*  to  the  Apos- 
tolical Epistles.  The  latter  are  now  universally 
rejected:  why  not  the  former?  2.  The  Greek 
and  Syriac  versions  exhibit  them  with  great  and 
numerous  variations,  often  altering  the  Hebrew 
(as  in  Ps.  xxvii.),  and  sometimes  giving  a  head- 
ing where  the  Hebrew  has  none  (as  in  Ps.  xciii.- 
xcvii.).  Would  the  ancient  translators  have 
taken  such  liberties,  or  could  such  variations 
have  arisen,  if  the  titles  had  been  considered 
sacred  like  the  Psalms  themselves?  At  any. 
rate  the  existence  of  these  glaring  variations  is 
sufficient  to  induce  a  distrust  of  the  titles  in  their 
present  form,  even  though  they  had  been  once 
sanctioned  by  inspired  authority.  If  ever  Ezra 
settled  them,  the  variations  in  versions  and  ma- 
nuscripts (Eichhorn's  Linlcituvy,  iii.,  pp.  490, 
495)  have  tended  since  to  make  them  doubtful. 
3.  The  inscriptions  are  occasionally  at  variance 
with  the  contents  of  the  Psalms.  Sometimes  the 
author  is  incorrectly  given,  as  when  David  is 
named  over  Psalms  referring  to  the  captivity,  as 
in  Ps.  xiv.  7  ;  xxv.  22;  li.  20,  21  ;  lxix.  36.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  however,  as  Tholuck  thinks, 
that  these  references  to  the  exile  were  added 
during  that  period  to  the  genuine  text  of  the 
royal  singer.  Others,  as  Calvin  and  Heng- 
stenberg, with  far  less  probability  take  these 
passages  in  a  figurative  or  spiritual  sense.  Also 
Ps.  cxxxix.  cannot  well  be  Davids,  for  its  style 
is  not  free  from  Chahlaisms.  Then  sometimes 
the  occasion  is  incorrectly  specified,  as  in  Ps. 
xxx  ,  unless  indeed  this  refers  to  the  dedication 
of  the  site  of  the  Temple  (I  Ciiron.  xxii.  1),  as 
Rosenmiiller,  Tholuck,  and  Hengstenberg,  think 
after  V enema. 

On  the  whole,  as  the  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion, it  seems  the  part  of  softer  ciiticism  to  receive 
the  titles  as  historically  vali;l,  except  when  we 
find  strong  internal  evidence  against  them. 

The  design  of  these  inscriptions  is  to  specify 
either  the  author,  or  the  chief  singer  (never  the 
latter  by  name,  except,  in  Ps.  xxxix.),  or  the  his- 
torical subject  or  occasion,  or  the  use,  or  ihe  style 
of  poetry,  or  the  instrument  and  style  of  music. 
Some  titles  simply  designate  the  author,  as  in  Ps. 
xxv.,  while  others  specify  several  of  the  above 
particulars,  as  in  Ps  li.  The  longest  and  fullest 
title  of  all  is  prefixed  to  Ps.  lx.,  where  we  have 
the  author,  the  chief  musician  (not  by  name),1 
the  historical  occasion  (comp.  2  Sam.  viii.\  the 
use  or  design,  the  style  of  poetry,  and  the  instru- 
ment or  style  of  music.  It  is  confessedly  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  irfl  the 
terms  employed  in  the  inscriptions ;  and  hence 
critics  have  differed  exceedingly  in  their  conjec- 
tures. The  difficulty,  arising  no  doubt  from 
ignorance  of  the  Temple  music,  was  felt,  it 
would  seem,  as  early  as  the  age  of  the  Sept.  ;  and 
it  was  felt  so  much  by  the  translators  of  oir 
Authorized  Version,  that  they  generally  retainer 
the  Hebrew  words,  even  though  Luther  had  set 
the  example  of  translating  them  to  the  best  of  hit 
ability.  It  is  worth  observing  that  the  difficulty 
appears  to  have  determined  Coverdale,  1535,  tt 
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omit  nearly  all  except  names  of  authors;  thus, 
iu  Ps.  lx.,  which  is  lix.  in  his  version,  lie  gives 
only — c  Psalme  of  David. 

Of  the  terms  left  untranslated  or  obscure  in 
our  Bihle.  it  may  he  well  to  oiler  some  explana- 
tion in  this  pi, ice,  taking  fliem  in  alphabetical 
order  for  the  sake  of  convenience  On  this  sub- 
ject  most  commentators  oiler  instruction,  hot  the 
reader  may  especially  consult  Rosenmuller, 
Scholia  in  Camp,  Hedacta,  vol.  iii.  11-2*2;  i)e 
\Yette,  Comment,  r'uber  die  Psalmen,  pp.  27-37, 
and  Ewald,  Poet.  Backer,  i.  169-1  SO,  195. 

Aijeleth  shohar,  iriuTI  Jl?^,  hind  of  the 
morning,  i.  e.  tlie  sun,  or  the  .dawn  of  day.  This 
occurs  only  in  Ps.  xxii.,  where  we  may  hest  take 
it  to  designate  a  song,  peihaps  commencing  with 
these  woi ds,  or  hearing  this  name,  to  the  melody 
of  which  the  psalm  was  to  he  sung.  So  most  of 
the  ablest  critics  after  Abeu-Ezra.  Yet  Tholuck 
and  Hengsteuherg,  after  Luther*  sup'ose  it  to 
.lenote  the  suhject  of  the  psalm,  meaning  David 
limself,  or  ty   ically  the  Messiah. 

Alamoth,  niJjPJJ,  Ps.  xlvi.,  prohahly  signifies 

virgins,   and    hence  denotes    music    for    female 

voices,  or  the  treble.  So  Gesenius,  Tholuck,  and 

Hengsteuherg,   after  Gusset,  who,  in   Comment. 

Ling.  Hebr.  suh  voce  D?JJ,  explains  it — vox 
elara  et  acuta,  quasi  virqinu.n  (see  helow  under 
Sheminith).  . 

Al-taschith,  Y\T\WT\?^  destroy  thou  not,  is 
found  over  Ps.  lvii.,  lviii.,  lix.,  Ixxv.,  and  sig- 
nifies, by  general  consent,  some  well-known  ode 
beginning  with  the  expression,  to  the  tune  of 
which  these  compositions  were  to  he  sung. 

Degrees,  Hl/VOn,  appears  over  fifteen  Psalms 
(cxx.-cxxxiv.J,  called  Songs  of  Degrees,  and 
has  heen  ?xplained  in  various  ways,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  chief.  1.  The  ancients  under- 
stood hy  it  stairs  or  steps,  as  appears  from  the 
Sept.  version  of  the  title.  oSStj  tcoj/  avaf5a9/j.<2i/,  and 
the  Vulgate,  carmen  graduum,  song  of  the  steps  ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this,  Jewish  writers  re- 
late (Mishna,  St<cah,  cap.  v.  4),  that  these  Psalms 
were  sung  on  fifteen  steps,  leading  from  the  court 
of  Israel  to  the  court  of  the  women.  This  ex- 
planation is  now  exploded,  though  Fiirst,  in  iiis 
Concordance,  sanctions  it.  2.  Luther,  whom 
Tholuck  is  inclined  to  follow,  renders  the  title  a 
song  in  the  higher  choir,  supposing  the  Psalms 
to  have  heen  sung  from  an  elevated  place  or  as- 
cent, or  with  elevated  voice.  3.  Gesenius  and 
De  VYette  fchink  the  name  refers  to  a  peculiar 
rhythm  in  these  songs,  by  which  the  sense 
advances  hy  degrees,  and  so  ascends  from  clause 

to  clause.     Thus  in  Ps.  cxxi.  : — 

t 
1     I  will  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  hills, 
From  whence  cometh  my  help. 

2.  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord, 

The  maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

3.  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  l»e  moved, 

Thy  keeper  will  not  slumber: 

4.  Behold,  he  will  neither  slumber  nor  sleep, 

The  keeper  of  Israel. 
S    Jehovah  is  thy  keeper, 

Jehovah,  thy  shade  on  thy  right  hand. 

*  *  #  * 

?.  Jehovah  will  keep  thee  from  all  evil, 
He  will  keep  thy  soul : 
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8.  Jehovah  will  keep  thy  going  out  and  thy  com- 
ing in,     • 
From  this  time  even  for  evermore. 

To  this  very  ingenious  and  not  improhahle  ex- 
planation it  is  ohjected,  that  .this  rhydim  by  gra- 
dation (as  De  Wette  calls  it)  is  not  obvious  in 
the  structure  of  all  these  songs,  and  therefore 
could  hardly  suggest  the  name.  4.  According 
to  the  most  prevalent  and  probable  opinit  n,  the 
title  signifies  song  of  the  ascents,  or  pilgrim  song. 
meaning  a  song  composed  for,  or  sung  during  the 
joumeyingsof  the  people  up  to  Jerusalem,  whether 
as  they  returned  from  Babylon,  or  as  they  statedly 
repaired  to  the  national  solemnities.  So  Herder 
(Geist  der  Ebr.  Poesie,  ii.  3.'>3-357)  and  Ewald 
{Poet.  Bitchcr,  i.  195).  Journeys  to  Jerusalem 
are  generally  spoken  of  as  ascents,  on  account  of 
the  elevated  situation  of  the  city  ami  temple 
(see  Ezra  vii.  9,  and  especially  Ps.  exxii.  4). 
This  explanation  of  the  name  is  favoured  hy  the 
brevity  and  ihe  contents  of  these  songs,  and  ny 
the  versions  of  Aquila,   Symmachus,  and  Theo- 

dotion,  who  render  jlvVD  by  dvafido-eis. 

Gittith,  ITTUn,  appears  over  Ps.  v i ii.,  lxxxi., 
lxxxiv.,  and  is  of  very  uncertain  meaning,  though 
not  improhahly  it  signifies  an  instrument  or  tune 
brought  from  the  city  of  Gath.  So  Rosenmuller, 
De  Wette,  Ewald,  Hengsteuherg,  and  Tholuck. 
In  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  the  word  comes  from 
Di,  wine-press,  and  denotes  either  an  instrument 
or  a  melody  used  in  the  vintage.  So  the  Sept. 
renders  it  virep  r<Sv  \r^i/dou.  The  new  Lexicons 
of  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  give  other  explanations 
[Musical  Instruments]. 

Iliggaion,  jl'On,  is  found  over  Ps.  ix.  lfi,  and 
prohahly  means  either  nmsical  sound,  according 
to  theopinion  of  most,  and  the  Sept.  o'SV;  j  or  medi- 
tation according  to  Tholuck  and  Hengsteuherg 
(see  more  helow  under  Selah}. 

Jeduthun,  jinn*,  is  found  over  Ps.  xxxix.,  . 
lxii.,  lxxvii.,  and  is  generally  taken  for  the  name 
of  choristers  descended  from  Jeduthun,  of  whom  • 
we  read  in  I  Chron.  xxv.  1,  3,  as  one  of  David'.* 
three  chief  musicians  or  leaders  of  the  Temple 
music.  This  use  of  the  name  Jeduthun  for 
Jeduthunites  is  just  like  the  well-known  use  of 
Israel  for  the  Israelites.  It  is  most  probable  that 
in  Ps.  xxxix.  Jeduthun  himself  is  meant,  and  no* 
his  family.  So  Rosenmuller  and  Hengsteuherg 
[Jkduthun]. 

Jonath-elem-rechokim,  X^\>VT\  U?8  n31\  tht 
mute  dove  among  strangers,  found  only  over 
Ps.  Ivi.,  may  well  denote  the  suhject  of  the  song, 
viz.,  David  himself,  '  when  the  Philistines  took 
him  in  Gath  ;1  or  it  is  the  name  or  commence- 
ment of  an  ode  to  the  a;r  of  which  this  psalm  was 
sung.  . 

Leannoth,  ni^y?.  i"  the  title  of  Ps.  lxxxviii. 
means  to  sing,  denoting  that  it  was  to  be  sung  in 
the  way  descrjhed. 

Mahaiath,  TwV\0,  occurs  in  Ps.  liii.  and 
lxxxviii.,  and  denotes,  according  to  some,  a  sort 
of  flute,  according  to  Gesenius  in  his  last  edition 
of  ids  Thesaurus,  a  lute,  hut  in  the  opinion  of 
Fiirst,  a  tune,  named  from  the  first  word  of  som« 
popular  song.  Upon  Mahaiath  Leannoth.  Pa. 
lxxxviii..  is  accordingly  a  diiection  to  chaunt  H 
to  the  instrument  or  tun«  called  mahaiath. 

ilaschil.  7*3?PtD.  is  found-in  the  title  of  thirteer 
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(Wilms.  According  to  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  anil 
others,  it  means  a  poem,  so  called  either  for  its 
tkilful  composition  or  for  its  ivise  a?uipious  strain. 
The  common  interpretation,  which  Tholnck  and 
Hengstenberg  follow,  makes  it  a  didactic  poem, 

from  ^TStSfl;  to  teach  or  make  wise.  There  seems 
very  1  if  tie  to  choose  between  the  two  opinions. 

Michtam,  DHDD,  is  prefixed  to  Ps.  xvi.,  lvi.- 
Ix.,  ami  is  subject  to  many  conjectuies.  Many, 
after  Aben-Kzra,  derive  ir  from  DJ"D,  gold,  and 
understand  a  golden  psalm,  so  called  either  on 
account  of  its  excellence,  or  because  written 
in  golden  letters.  Hengstenl>erg  understands 
mystery,  and  supposes  that  these  Psalms,  more 
than  of hers,  have  a  deep  or  oceidt  sense.  Others, 
alter  the  Sept.,  which  gives  OTr}hoypa(pia,  fancy 
that  the  woid  means  a  /?oe;«  engraved  on  a  pillar 
or  monument.  But  the  true  explanation  is  most 
likely  that  offered  by  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Kosen- 
miiller,  and  Tholuck,  who  hold  DFIDQ  '<>  l>e  only 
another  form  of  3J")2D.  by  the  familiar  interchange 
of  the  kindred  letters  D  and  3,  and  to  signify  a 
writing  or  poem.  Ir  is  actually  found  in  this  form 
over  Hezekiah's  song  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  9. 

Altith-labbe/i  (Ps.  ;x.)  presents  a  perfect  riddle, 
owing  to  the  various  readings  of  MSS.,  and 
the  contradictory  conjectures  of  the  learned.  Be- 
sides the   common    reading    |3?  HID"/!?,    upon 

death  to  the  son.  we  have  H-ID^y  and  TY\u?V.*  tl»« 
same  word  that  is  used  in  Ps.  xlvi.  (see  above 
Alamoth).  Some  explain  it  as  the  subject  or 
occasion  of  the  song,  but  most  refer  it  to  the  music. 
"Geser.ius,  in  his  last  edition,  renders  it — with  vir~ 
gins'  voice  for  the  boys,  i.  e.  to  be  sung  by  a  choir 
of  boys  in  the  treble. 

Neginoth.  ni3^3,  Ps.  iv.  and  four  others;  over 
Ps.  Ixi.  ncginah  in  the  singular,  though  some 
MSS.  give  neginoth  lieie  also.  This  name,  from 
fD,  to  strike  a  chord,  like  ipd\\'x,  clearly  denotes 
stringed  instruments  in  general. 

Xehiloth.  T))yr\)  (Ps.  v.),  comes  most  likely 
from  ?pn,  to  perforate,  and  denotes  pipes  or 
flutes.     Hengstenberg.  however,  fancies  it  means 

fo's  or  heritages,  from  7113.  to  possess,  and  points 
out  the  subject  of  the  Psalm. 

Selah,  !"I7D.  is  found  seventy-three  times  in  the 
Psalm  s-,  generally  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  pa- 
ragraph ;  but  in  Ps.  Iv,  19  and  Ivii.  3  it  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  verse.  While  most  authors 
aave  agreed  in  considering  this  word  as  somehow 
relating  to  the  music,  their  conjectures  about  its 
precise  meaning  have  varied  greatly.  But  at  pre- 
sent these  two  opinions  chiefly  obtain.'  Some, 
in -hiding  Herder,  De  Wette,  and   Kwald  (Poet. 

liiichn;  i.  179).  derive  it  from  i1?D  or  770,  to 
raise,  and  understand  a  raising  of  the  voice  or 
music  ;  others,  after  Gesenius,  in  Thesaurus,  de- 
rive it  from  n?D,  to  be  still  or  silent,  and  under- 
stand a  pause  in  the  singing.  Si)  Rosenmiiller, 
Hengstenberg,  and  Tholuck.  Probably  selah  was 
nsed  to  direct  the  singer  to  he  silent,  or  to  pause  a 
little,  while  the  instruments  played  an  interlude 
i»r  symphony.  In  Ps.  ix.  lb'  it  occurs  in  the 
expression  higgaion  selah,  which  Gesenius,  with 
much  probability,  renders  instrumental  music+ 
pmuse,  i.e.  let  the  instruments  strike  up  a  sym- 
ukoor,  and  let  the  singer  pause.     By  Tholuck  and 
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Hengstenberg,  however,  the  two  words  are  ren- 
dered meditation,  pause,  i.  e.  let  the  singer  medi- 
tate  or  reflect  while  the  music  stops. 

Sheminith,  JV3V3I?  (Ps.  vi.  and  xii.),  moans 
properly  eighth,  and  denotes  either,  as  Some  think, 
an  instrument  with  eight  chords,  or,  more  likely, 
music  in  the  lower  notes,  or  bass.  So  Gesenius, 
De  Wette,  Tholuck,  and  Hengstenberg.  Tids  is 
strongly  favoured  by  1  Chi  on.  xv.  20,  21,  where 
the  terms  alamoth  and  sheminith  cleanly  denote 
different  parts  of  music:  the  former  -answering  to 
our  treble,  anil  the  latter  to  the  bass,  an  octave 
below. 

Shiggaion,  jV3K>  P  .  vii.),  denotes,  according 
to  Gesenius  and  Fiiist,  a  song  or  hymn  ;  but 
Ewald  and  Hengstenberg  derive  it  from  HJC,  to 
err  or  wander ;  and  hence  the  former  understands 
a  song  uttered  in  the  greatest  excitement,  but  the 
latter,  error  or  wandering,  supposing  that  the 
aberrations  of  the  wicked  are  the  snhject  of  the 
Psalm.  According  to  Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette, 
and  Tholuck.  it  menus  a  plaintive  song  or  elegy. 

Shushan,  j^'li^  (Ps.  Ix.),  and  in  plural  sho- 
shanuim  (Ps.  xlv.,  lxix  ,  lxxx.).  Thiswoid  com- 
monly signifies  lily,  and  probably  denotes  either 
an  instrument  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  lily 
(perhaps  cymbal),  or  a  melody  named  lily  lor  its 
pleasantness.  Hengstenberg  contends  that  it  ex- 
presses the  subject,  i.e.  some  delightful  theme. 
Eduth,  T\WJ,  is  joined  to  it  in  Ps.  Ix.  and  lxxx, 
giving  the  sense  lily  of  testimony,  the  name  of  a 
tune,  according  to  Tholuck  ;  or  lily  of  song,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  who  understands  a  lyric 
pipe. 

-\LTHous.. — Many  of  the  ancients,  both  Jews 
and  Christians,  maintained  that  all  the  Psalms 
were  written  by  David  :  which  is  one  of  the 
tno-t  striking  proofs  of  their  uncritical  judg- 
ment. So  the  Tal mudists  (Cod.  Pesachim,c.x. 
p.  117);  Augustine,  who  is  never  a  good  critic 
(De  Civ.  Dei,  xvii.  14);  and  Chrysostom  (Prol. 
a  I  J 'salmis).  But  Jerome,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, held  the  opinion  which  now  universally 
prevails  (Epist.  ad  Sophro/iium).  The  titles 
and  the  contents  of  the  Psalms  most  clearly  show 
that  they  were  composed  at  different  and  remote 
periods,  by  several  poets,  of  whom  David  was  only 
the  largest  and  most   eminent   contributor.     In 

the  titles  the  author  is  indicated  by  ?,  to.  i.  e. '  be- 
longing to,'  prefixed  to  his  name,  hence  called 
lamed   auctoris.     Some   suppose,    without    good 

reason,  that  ?  prefixed  to  a  musician's  name.  e.  g. 
Asaph,  indicates,  not  the  author,  but  simply  the 
head  singer.  According  to  the  inscriptions  we 
have  the  following  list  of  authors: — 

I.  David,  'the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel' 
(2  Sain,  xxiii.  J).  To  him  are  ascribed  seventy- 
three  Psalms  in  the  Hebrew  text  (not  seventy- 
four,  as  De  Wette  and  Tholuck  state;  norteventy- 
Otie,  as  most  others  have  counted);  and  at  least 
eleven  others  in  the  Sept.,  namely,  xxxiii.,  xliii., 
xci.,  xciv.-xcix.,  civ.,  exxxvii.  ;  to  whicti  may 
be  added  Ps.  x..  as  it  forms  pari  of  Ps.  ix.  in  tha* 
version,  From  what  has  Urn  advanced  al>ove 
respecting  the  authority  of  the  titles,  it  is  obviously 
injudicious  to  maintain  that  David  composed  all 
ll  at  have  his  name  prefixed  in  the  Hebiew,  or  tj 
suppose  th.it  he  did  not  compose  some  of  the  eleven 
ascribed  to  him  ill  the  Sept.,  and  of  the  othert 
which  stand  without  any  author's  name  \t  kli, 
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W«  cannot  feel  sure  that  Ps.  cxxxix.  is  David's, 
for  its  Chahlaisms  (ver.  2,  8.  10,  17)  betray  a 
later  age  ;  and  Ps.  exxii.  can  scarcely  be  his,  Cor 
its  style  resembles  the  later  Hebrew,  anil  its  de- 
scription a/  Jerusalem  can  hardly  apply  to  David  s 
time,  Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
Sept.  gives  this  and  the  other  Songs  of  Degrees 
without  specifying  the  author.  Of  those  which 
the  Sept.  ascribes  to  David,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Ps.  xcix.  and  civ.  are  really  his;  and  of  those 
which  bear  no  name  in  either  text,  at  least  Ps.  ii. 
appeais  to  be  Davids. 

When  we  consider  David's  eminence  as  a  poet, 
and  the  delight  he  took  in  sacred  song,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  should  lie  the  author  of  so  many 
of  the  Psalms, — no  fewer,  in  all  likelihood,  than 
half  the  collection  :  the  wonder  rather  should  be, 
that  we  do  not  lind  more  of  his  tine  odes,  for  it 
is  certain  he  wrote  some  which  are  not  in  this 
book  :  see,  in  2  Sam.  i.  19-27,  his  lament  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7,  his 
last  inspired  effusion. 

His  character  and  merit  as  the  father  of  Hebrew 
melody  and  music — for  it  was  in  his  hands  and 
under  his  auspices  that  these  flourished  most* — are 
thus  set  forth  by  the  Son  of'Siiach  (ch.  xlvii.  $-10), 
*  In  all  his  woik  he  gave  thanks.  To  the  Holy 
and  Most  High  he  sang  songs  with  all  his  heart, 
in  words  of  prahe  (pV^on  Sofrjy),  and  beloved 
his  Maker.  He  set  singers  also  befoie  the  altar, 
and  from  their  music  (iixov)  sweet  melody  re- 
Bounded.  He  gave  splendour  to  the  leasts,  and 
adorned  the  solemn  times  unto  perfection  (p.expi 
awreAciar),  in  that  they  praised  His  holy  name, 
and  the  sanctuary  pealed  with  music  from  early 
morn." 

David's  comj)Ositions  are  generally  distin- 
gushed  by  sweetness,  softness,  and  grace;  but 
sometimes,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.,  they  exhibit  the  sub- 
lime. His  prevailing  strain  is  plaintive,  owing  to 
his  multiplied  and  sore  trials,  both  before  and 
after  his  occupation  of  the  throne.  How  often  was 
he  beset  with  dangers,  harassed  by  foes,  and  chas- 
tised of  God !  And,  under  these  circumstances, 
how  w.is  his  spiiit  bowed  down,  and  gave  vent 
to  its  pi. tints  and  sorrows  on  the  saddened  chords 
of  the  lyie!  But  in  the  midst  of  all  he  generally 
found  relief,  and  his  soirow  gave  place  to  calm  con- 
fidence and  joy  in  God.  What  wonder,  that  a  soul 
bo  susceptible  and  devout  as  his  should  manifest 
emotions  so  strong,  so  changeful,  and  so  various, 
6eeing  that  he  passed  through  the  greatest  vicissi- 
tudes of  life.  God  took  him  from  the  sheep/olds 
to  l'ef<.\  Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his  inheritance 
(Ps.  Ixxuii.  70,  71).  See  Herder's  Geist  der 
l.br.  Poesie,  ii.  297-301  ;  and  especially  Tholuck 
(Psal/nen,  Etnleitung.  §  3),  who  gives  a  most 
admirable  exhibition  of  the  Psalmist's  history  and 
services. 

The  example  and  counteuance  of  the  king  na- 
turally led  others  to  cultivate  poetry  and  music. 
It  appears  from  Amos  vi.  .*>,  that  lovers  of  pleasure 
took  David's  compositions  as  a  model  for  their 
worldly  songs:  how  much  more  would  the  lovers 
of  piety  be  induced  to  follow  him  by  producing 
«acied  songs  and  hymns!  The  tine  psalm  in 
Hah   iii.  is  an  exact  imitation  of  his  style  as  seen 

*  It  was  he,  as  Herder  observes,  that  collected 
ihe  scattered  wild  iield-flowers  and  planted  them 
a»  a  royal  parterre  on  Mount  Zion. 
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in  Ps.  xviii.  And  the  celebrated  singers  of  his 
day  were  men,  like  himself,  moved  by  the  divine 
afflatus  not  only  to  excel  in  music  but  also  lo 
indite  hallowed  poetry.  Of  these  Psal trusts  th* 
names  of  several  are  preserved  in  the  titles. 

2.  Asaph  is  named  as  the  author  of  twelve 
Psalms,  viz.  I.,  lxxiii.-lxxxiii.  He  was  one 
of  David's  chief  musicians  [Asaph].  All  the 
poems  bearing  his  name  cannot  be  his  ;  for  in  Ps. 
Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.,  and  lxxx.  there  are  manifest  allu- 
sions to  very  late  events  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
Either,  then,  the  titles  of  these  three  Psalms  must 
be  wholly  rejected,  or  the  name  must  be  here 
taken  for  the  'suns  of  Asaph  ;'  which  is  not  impro- 
bable, as  the  family  continued  for  many  genera-* 
tions  in  the  choral  service  of  the  Temple.  Asaph 
appears  from  Ps.  1.,  Ixxiii.,  and  Ixxv  iii.,  to  have 
been  tiie  greatest  master  of  didactic  poetry,  excel- 
ling alike  in  sentiment  and  in  diction. 

3.  The  sons  of  Korah  was  another  family  of  cho- 
risters (see  Korah,  at  the  end),  to  whom  eleven 
of  the  most  beautiful  Psalms  are  ascribed.  The 
authorship  is  assigned  to  the  Korahites  in  general, 
not  because  many  of  them  could  have  been  en- 
gaged in  composing  one  and  the  same  song,  bu* 
because  the  name  of  the  particular  writer  was 
unknown  or  omitted.  However,  in  Ps.  lxxxviii 
we  find,  besides  the  family  designation,  the  name 
of  the  individual  who  wrote  it,  viz. — 

4.  lltman  was  another  of  David's  chief  singers 
(1  Chron.  xv.  19)  :  he  is  called  the  Ezrahite,  as 
being  descended  Irom  some  Ezrah.  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  descendant  of  Korah  ;  at  ieast  Hemati 
is  reckoned  aKohathite  (1  Chron.  vi.  33-38),  and 
was  theiefore  probably  a  Korahite  ;  for  the  Kohath- 
ites  were  continued  and  counted  in  the  line  oi 
Korah;  see  1  Chron.  vi.  22,  37,  38  [Heman]. 
Thus  Heman  was  both  an  Ezrah ite  and  of  the  sous 
of  Korah.  That  Ps.  lxxxviii.  was  written  by  him 
is  not  unlikely,  though  many  question  it. 

5.  Et.'.an  is  reputed  the  author  of  Ps.  lxxxix. 
He  also  is  called  the  Ezrahite,  but  this  is  either  a 
mistake,  ov  he  as  well  a?  Heman  had  an  ancestor 
named  Ezrah.  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  The 
Ethan  intended  in  the  title  is  doubtless  the  Levite 
of  Merari's  family  whom  David  made  chief  mu- 
sician along  with  Asaph  and  Heman  (1  Chron.  vi. 
44  ;  xxv.  1,  6).  The  Psalm  could  not,  however, 
lie  composed  by  him,  for  it  plainly  alludes  (ver. 
38-44)  to  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  Solomon  is  given  as  the  author  of  Ps.  lxxii. 
and  cxxvii.,  and  there  is  no  decided  internal  evi» 
deuce  to  the  contrary,  though  most  consider  him 
to  l>e  the  subject,  and  not  the  author,  of  Ps. 
lxxii. 

7.  Moses  is  reputed  the  writer  of  Ps.  xc,  and 
there  is  no  strong  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition. 
But  the  Talmudists,  whom  Origeu,  and  even  Je- 
rome, follow,  ascribe  to  him  also  the  ten  succeed- 
ing Psalms  (xci.-c),  on  the  principle  that  the  ano- 
nymous productions  belonged  .  to  the  last-named 
author.  This  principle  is  manifestly  false,  since 
ill  several  of  these  Psalms  we  find  evidence  that 
Moses  was  not  the  author.  In  Ps.  xev.  the  forty 
yeais'  wandeiing  in  the  wilderness  is  referred  U. 
as  past  ;.  in  Ps.  xcvii.  8,  mention  is  made  of  Zion 
and  Judah,  which  proves  that  it  cannot  l>e  dated 
earlier  than  the  time  of  David  ;  and  in  Ps.  xcix.  6, 
the  prophet  Samuel  is  named,  which  also  proves 
that  Moses  could  not  be  the  writer. 

Jeduthun   is  sometimes,  without  just  groius*^ 
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held  to  be  named  as  the  author  of  Ps.  xxxix.  (see 
above,  under  that  head).  Many  conjectures  have 
been  formed  respecting  other  writers,  especially  of 
the  anonymous  psalms.  The  Sept.  seemingly 
gives,  as  authors,  Jeremiah  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  ,  and 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  (Ps.  cxxxviii.).*  But  these 
conjectures  are  too  uncertain  to  call  for  further 
notice  in  this  place. 

The  dates  of  the  Psalms,  as  must  he  obvious  from 
what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  authors,  are 
very  various,  ranging  from  the  time  of  Moses  to 
that  of  the  Captivity — a  period  of  nearly  11)00 
years.  In  the  time  of  king  Jehoshaphat  (about 
B.C.  896)  Ps  lxxxiii.,  setting1  forth  the  dangers 
of  the  nation,  as  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xx.  1-25,  wa* 
composed  either  by  himself,  as  some  suppose,  or 
most  likely,  according  to  the  title,  by  Jahaziel, 
'a  Levite  of  the  sous  of  Asaph,'  who  wa3  then  an 
inspired  teacher  (see  2  Chron.  xx.  14).  In  the 
days  of  Hezekiah,  who  was  himself  a  poet  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  0-20),  we  may  date,  with  great  proba- 
bility, fl)3  Korahitic  Psalms  xlvi.  and  xlviii., 
which  seem  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  from  Sen- 
nacherib (2  Kings  xix.  35).  In  the  period  of  the 
Captivity  were  evidently  written  such  laments  as 
Ps.  xliv.,  lxxix.,  cii.,  and  cxxxvii.  ;  and  after  its 
close,  when  the  captives  returned,  we  must  mani- 
festly dale  Ps.  Ixxxv.  and  exxvi.  Some  have 
maintained  that  several  psalms,  especially  lxxiv., 
*ere  written  even  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  every  probability,  for,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  the  Canon  had  been  closed 
before  that  time   [Canon]. 

Collection  ani>  Arrangement. — As  the 
Psalms  are  productions  of  different  authors  in 
different  ages,  we  are  led  to  inquire  Jiow  and 
when  they  were  collected.  The  book  has  been 
styled  by  some  moderns  the  Anthology  of  Hebrew 
lyric  poetry,  as  if  it  consisted  of  a  selection  of  the 
most  admired  productions  of  the  sacred  muse  ;  but 
the  name  is  not  altogether  appropriate,  since  seve- 
ral pieces  of  the  highest  poetic  merit  are,  to  our 
knowledge,  not  included,  namely,  the  songs  of 
Sidles  in  Kxod.  xv.  and  Deut.  xxxii.;  the  song 
of  Deborah  in  Judg.  v.;  the  prayer  of  Hannah 
in  1  Sam.  ii.  1-10;  and  even  David's  lament  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan  in  2  Sam.  i.  18-27.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  song  of  Hezekiah  in  Isa. 
xxxviii.  9-20  ;  and  the  prayer  of  H.ibakkuk  in 
Hal),  iii.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  as  Ewald  and 
Tholuck  maintain,  that  the  collection  was  made 
not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  beauty  of  the 
pieces  as  to  their  adaptation  for  de roi 'tonal  use  in 
public  worship.  This  view  sufficiently  accounts 
for  omitting  most  of  the  above  pieces,  and  many 
others,  as  being  either  too  individual  or  too  secu- 
lar in  their  application.  It  may  account  for 
not  including  the  lament  over  Jonat  urn,  and  for 
he  fact  that  only  two  of  Solomon's  compositions 
yVn.  lxxii.  and  exxvii.)  are  prol'es.edly  given, 
though  'his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five'  (1 
Kings  iv.  32,  33).  .  His  themes  were  secular,  and 
therefore  not  suitable  for  this  collection. 

When  the  Psalms  were  collected  an. I  by  whom, 
are  questions  that  cannot,  be  confidently  answered. 
The  Talinudists  most  absurdly  considered  David 
the  collector  {Cod.    Beracoth,  c.  i.  p.  9).     It  is 

*  Hitzig  {Comment,  iiber  die  Psalmen)  ascribes 
to  Jeremiah  a  large  number  of  the  elegiac  or 
plaintive  psalms 
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certain  that  the  book,  ai  if  now  ctantls.  com  1  nc* 
have  been  formed  before  the  building  of  ihesecotjd 
temple,  for  Ps.  cvxvi.  \i  asevidentiv  composed  at 
ttUK  period.  In  all  probability  it  w;is  lormed 
by  Ezra  and  his  conteu^xaaiies,  about  B.C.  450 
(Ewald*s  Poet  Iiiicher,  ii.  205).  But  in  the 
arrangement  of  'die  book  there  is  manifest  proof o/ 
its  gradual  formation  out  of  several  smaller  collec- 
tions, each  ending  with  a  kind  of  doxology. 

The  Psc'/ter  is  divided  in  the  Hebrew  into  live 
books,  arid  also  in  the  Sept.  version,  which  prove* 
the  div'sion  to  be  oider  than  u.c.  200.  Some  have 
fancied  that  this  five-fold  division  did  not  origi- 
nally exist,  but  that  it  arose  simply  fom  a  desire 
to  have  as  many  parts  in  the  Psalms  as  theie  are 
in  the  law  of  Moses.  But  strong  reasons  demand 
the  rejection  of  such  a  fancy.  Why  should  this 
conformity  to  the  Pentateuch  be  desired  and 
effected  in  the  Psalms,  and  not  also  in  Proverl* 
cr  in  the  Prophets?  The  five  books  bear  decided 
marks  of  being  not  arbihary  divisions,  but  dis- 
tinct and  independent  collections  by  various 
hands. 

The  first  book  (i.-xli.)  consists  wholly  of 
David's  songs,  his  name  being  prelixed  to  all  ex- 
cept i.,  ii.,  x.,  and  xxxiii. ;  and  it  is  evidently 
the  first  collection,  having  been  ]>ossib!y  made  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  who  is  known  to  have 
ordered  a  collection  of  Solomon's  prove) bs  (Prov. 
xxv.  1),  and  to  have  commanded  the  Levites  to 
sing  the  words  of  David  (2  Chron.  xxix.  30). 

The  second  book  (xlii.-lxxii.)  consists  mainly 
of  pieces  by  the  sons  of  Korah  (xlii.-xlix.j,  and  by 
David  (li.-lxv.),  which  may  have  been  separate 
minor  collections.  At  the  end  of  this  book  is 
found  the  notice — 'The  prayers  of  David  the  son 
of  Jesse  are  ended  ;'  and  hence  some  have  thought 
that  this  was  originally  the  close  of  a  large  collec- 
tion comprising  Ps.  i.-lxxii.  (Carpzov,  Intro* 
duct/o,  &c.  ii.  107).  But  that  the  second  was 
originally  distinct  from  the  first  hook,  is  proven} 
by  the  repetition  of  one  or  two  pieces ;  thus  Ps. 
liii.  is  plainly  the  same  as  Ps.  xiv.,  with  only  a 

notable  variation  in  the  Divine  name,  God,  D\*vN, 

being  used  in  the  former  wherever  Lord,  Hirr*,  is 
found  in  the  latter.  So  also  Ps.  lxx.  :s  but  a  re- 
petition of  Ps.  xl.  13-17,  with  the  same  singular 
variation  in  the  Divine  name.  It  is  n<>t  bkely 
that,  this  collection  was  made  till  the  period  of  the 
Captivity,  if  interpreters  are  right  in  referring  Ps. 
xliv.  to  the  days  of  Jeremiah. 

The  third  book (lxxiii.  lxxxix.)  consists  chiefly 
of  Asaph  s  psalms,  but  comprises  apparently  two 
smaller  collections,  the  one  Asaphitic  (lxxiii. - 
lxxxiii.),  the  other  mostly  Korahitic  (Ixxxiv.- 
Ixxxix.).  The  collector  of  this  U>nk  bait  no  in- 
tention to  bring  together  songs  written  by  David, 
and  therefore  he  put  the  above  notice  at  the  end 
of  #the  second  book  (see  De  Wette's  Psalmen, 
Einlcitung,  p.  21).  The  date  of  this  collection 
must  be  as  late  as  the  return  from  B&hylon,  f,r 
Ps.  Ixxxv.  implies  as  much. 

The  fourth  book  (xc.-cvi.)  and  the  fifth  (cvii.- 
cl.)  are  made  up  chiefly  of  anonymous  liturgio 
pieces,  many  of  which  were  comjx>-ed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  second  temple.  In  the  last  t>ook  we 
have  the  Songs  of  Degrees  (cxx.-cxxxiv.\  which 
seem  to  have  been  originally  a  separate  collection. 
The  five  books  may,  with  some  propriety,  be  thus 
distinguished  :  the  lirst   Davidic,  (tie  second  &o» 
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rahttic,  the  thud  Asaplutic,  and  the  two  remain- 
ing Litutgic. 

In  the  mode  of  dividing  and  numbering  the 
Psalms,  some  Hebrew  MSS.  vary  from  the  printed 
text.  In  some,  Pa.  i  and  ii.  ;ue  given  as  one, 
the  first  being  reckoned  as  only  introductory  ; 
which  accounts  lor  the  various  reading  in  Acts 
xiii.  33.  So  alsj  Ps.  xlii.  and  xliii.  are  some- 
times joined  into  one.  as  they  evidently  ought  to 
be.  In  the  Septuagint  also,  which  the  Vulgate 
follows,  the  arrangement  varies  IVom  the  common 
order,  for  it  joins  Ps.  ix.  and  x.  together,  and 
thus  its  numbering  falls  one  behind  the  Hebrew 
as  far  as  Ps.  cxlvii.,  which  it  cuts  into  two  at 
ver.  12,  and  thus  returns  to  the  common  enumera- 
tion. There  is  also  in  the  Sept.  an  apocryphal 
Psalm,  numbered  cli.,  on  David's  victory  over 
Goliath. 

Various  classifications  of  the  Psalms  have  been 
proposed  (Carpaov,  Introduction  &c,  ii.  132-134). 
Tholuck  would  divide  them,  according  to  the 
matter,  into  songs  of  praise,  of  thanksgiving,  of 
complaint,  and  of  instruction.  l)e  Wette  suggests 
another  method  of  sorting  them  (Einlcitung,  p.  3), 

into — 1.  Hymns  (DvHn  in  the  proper  sense),  as 

viii.  xviii.  ;  2.  National  Psalms,  as  lxxviii.  cv. ; 

3.  Psalms  of  Zion  and  the  Temple,  as  xv.  xxiv. ; 

4.  Psalms  respecting  the  King,  as  ii.  ex.  ;  5. 
Psalms  of  complaint,  as  vii.  xxii. ;  and  6.  Re- 
liyiuus  Psalms,  as  xxiii.,  xci.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  no  very  accurate  classification  can 
be  made,  since  many  are  of  diversified  contents 
and  uncertain  tenor. 

Canonicity  and  Use. — The  inspiration  and 
canonical  authority  of  the  Psalms  are  esta- 
blished by  the  most  abundant  and  convincing 
evidence.  They  never  were,  and  never  can  be, 
rejected,  except  by  impious  impugners  of  all 
divine  revelation.  Not  to  mention  other  ancient 
testimonies  [Canon],  we  find  complete  evidence 
in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  book  is  quoted 
or  referred  to  as  divine  by  Christ  and  his  apostles 
at  least  seventy  times.  No  other  writing  is  so 
frequently  cited ;  Isaiah,  the  next  in  the  scale  of 
quotation,  being  ciled  only  about  fifty-five  times. 
Twice  (Luke  xx  42  and  Acts  i  20)  we  find  dis- 
tinct mention  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  (jSi'jSAos 
^aXpcov).  Once,  however  (Luke  xxiv.  44),  the 
name  Psalms  is  used  not  simply  for  this  book, 
but  for  the  Hagiographa,  or  the  whole  of  the  third 
division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  [Haoio- 
uuapha],  because  in  it  the  Psalms  are  the  first 
and  chief  put  ;  or  possibly,  as  Haveinick  suggests 
( '  Einleituny .  §  xiv.  p.  7S).  because  the  division 
consists  mainly  of  poetry.  It  deserves  notice 
that  in  Heb.  iv.  7,  where  the  quotation  is  taken 
from  the  anonymous  Ps.  xcv  ,  the  book  is  indi- 
cated by  David,  most  likely  because  lie  was  the 
largest  and  most  eminent  contributor,  and  also 
the  patron  and  model  of  the  other  Psalmists.  For 
the  same  reasons  many  ancient  and  modern 
authors  often  speak  of  the  book  as  the  Psalms  of 
David  (Carpzov,  Introd.  ii.  ii^),  without  intend- 
ing to  ascribe  all  the  productions  to  him. 

In  every  age  of  the  church  the  Psalms  have 
l>een  extolled  for  their  excellence  anil  their  use 
for  godly  edifying  (Carpzov,  I.  c.  pp.  109-116). 
Indeed,  if  Paul's  estimate  of  ancient  inspired 
Scripture  (2  Tim.  iii.  1&-I7>can  b«j  justly  applied 
o  any  single  book,  that  book  must  be  the  Psalms. 
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Even  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  scarcely  a 
work  of  eipial  practical  utility.  Basil  the  Great 
and  ChrysoshJin,  in  their  homilies  (see  Suiceri 
Thcs.  Eccles.  sub  i//aA,uos),  expatiate  most  elo- 
quently, and  yet  judiciously,  on  its  excellence 
The  elo>e  Of  Basil's  eulogy  is  to  this  effect :  F  In 
it  is  found  a  perfect  theology  (ivravda  %vi  OeoKoyia 
TtAet'a  ;  ;  prophecy  of  Christ's  sojourn  in  the  flesh, 
threatening  of  judgment,  hope  of  resurrection, 
fear  of  retribution,  promises  of  glory,  revelations 
of  mysteries, — all  things  are  treasured  in  the  book 
of  Psalms,  as  in  some  great  and  common  store- 
house.' Among  the  early  Christians  it.  was  cus- 
tomary to  learn  the  book  by  heart,  that  psalmody 
might  enliven  their  social  hours,  and  soften  'he 
fatigues  and  soothe  the  sorrows  of  lile.  They  em- 
ployed the  Psalms  not  only  in  the  r  religious  as- 
semblies, of  which  use  we  find  probable  ment ion  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  but  also  at  their  meals  and  bel'oie 
retiring  to  rest,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  testifies  : 
duaia  tw  Bey  \pa\pol  ical  vpvoi  -rapa.  ti]v  kariuaiy, 
irpo  tc  t?/s  KOiT-qs.  Ol  their  use  at  meals  we  find 
an  example  also  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
supper  (Matt.  xxvi.  30). 

The  great  doctrines  and  precepts  embodied  in 
the  Psalms,  what  views  they  give  of  God  and  his 
government,  of  man  and  his  sinfulness,  of  pietj 
and  morals,  of  a  futiue  state,  and  ol  the  Messiah, 
are  most  ably  set  forth  by  Tholuck  in  his  Einlei- 
tuny, §  4. 

It.  may  be  well  here  to  notice  what  are  called  the 
vindictive  Psalms,  namely,  those  which  contain 
expressions  of  wrath  and  imprecations  against  the 
enemies  of  God  and  Ins  people,  such  as  Ps.  lix., 
lxix.,  lxxix..  and  which  in  consequence  are  apt 
to  shock  the  feelings  of  some  Christian  readers. 
In  order  to  obviate  this  oll'ence,  most  of  our  pious 
commentators  insist  that,  the  expressions  are  net 
maledictions  or  imprecations,  but  simple  declara- 
tions of  what  will  or  may  take  place.  But  this 
is  utterly  inadmissible  ;  for  in  several  of  the  most 
startling  passages  the  language  in  tiie  original  is 
plainly  imperative,  ami  not  indicative  (see  Ps. 
lix.  14;  lxix.  2-),  28;  lxxlx.  6).  The  truth  isr 
that  only  a  inoibid  benevolence,  a  mistaken  phil- 
anthropy, takes  offence  at  these  Psalms;  for  in 
reality  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  or  to  that,  love  of  enemies  which  Christ 
enjoined.  Resentment  against  evil-doers  is  so 
far  from  being  sinful,  that  we  find  it  exemplified 
in  the  meek  and  -spotless  Redeemer  himself  (see 
Mark  iii.  5).  If  the  emotion  and  its  utterance 
were  essentially  sinful,  how  could  Paul  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  22)  wish  the  efiemy  of  Christ  to  lie  accursed 
(dvdQepa),  or  say  of  his  own  enemy,  Alexander 
the  coppersmith,  k  the  Lord  reward  him  according 
to  his  works'  (2  Tim.  iv.  14);  and,  especially, 
how  could  the  spirits  of  the  just  in  heaven  call  on 
God  for  vengeance  (Rev.  vi.  10)  t  See  a  good 
article  on  this  subject  (  Th e  Imprecations  in  the 
Scriptures)  in  the  American  Bibliolheca  Sacra 
for  February,  184,1* 

The  lol lowing  are  among  the  chief  and  best 
exegetical  helps  for  explaining  this  book: — Poli 
Synopsis  ;  V enema,  Comment,  in  Psalmos  ;  De 
Wette's  Commentar  uber  die  Psalmen,  1S36  ; 
Ros*  nmulleri  Scholia  in  Epit.  Reducta,  vol.  iii.  • 
Maureri  Comment.  Crit.  (iramnntticus,  vol.  iii.; 
Hitzig  s  Comment,  und  Uebersetzung  ;  Kwald's 
Poet.  li'ueher,  vol.  ii.  ;  Tholuck  s  Uebeisttzung 
und   Auslegung  der   Psalmen;    and   Hengsteo 
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berg's  C*/mmentar  ueber  die  Psalmen.  The 
works  of  Tlioluck  and  Hengstenberg  form  to- 
aether  the  very  best  helps,  leaving  nothing  to  he 
desired  by  the  critical  and  devout  student  of  the 
Psalms. 

Tne  principal  English  works  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms  are  the  translations  (mostly  with  notes) 
oI'Mud-e.  1711;  Edwards  17.).);  Fenwick,  1759; 
Green,  1762;  Street,  1790;  Wake,  1793;  Geddes, 
1807;  Horslev,  1815;  Frv.  1NI9;  French  and 
Skiimer,  lfljJQ;  Noves,  183J  (  Boston. U.S  )  ;  Wal- 
ford,  1.837:  Bush,'  1  R38  (New  York):  and  the 
Commentaries  of  Aiuswnrth.  1*539;  Hammond, 
1059;  Merrick,  1 7o8 ;  Home,  1771;  and  Dimock, 
1791.— B.  1) 

PSALTERY.      [Musical  Instruments. ] 

PTOLEMA1S.     [Accho] 

PTOLEMY.  This  common  name  of  the 
Greek  kings  of  Egypt  does  not  occur  in  the  ca- 
nonical Script-tire,  but  is  frequent  in  the  hooks 
of  Maccabees  ami  in  Josepbus  (see  the  article 
Kqypt). 

PUBLICAN  (Gr.  reA^Tjs  ;  among  the  Ro- 
mans publicanus),  a  peristal  who  farmed  the 
taxes  and  public  revenues.  This  office  was 
usually  held  fly  Roman  knights,  an  order  instituted 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  composed 
of  men  of  great  consideration  with  the  govern- 
ment, '  the  principal  men  of  dignity  in  their 
several,  countries,"  who  occupied  a  kind  of  middle 
rank  between  the  senators  and  the  people  (Joseph. 
Antit/.  xii.  4).  Although  these  officers  were> 
according  to  Cicero,  the  ornament  of  the  city  and 
the  strength  of  the  commonwealth,  they  did  not 
attain  to  great  offices,  nor  enter  the  senate,  so 
long  as  they  continued  in  the  order  of  knights. 
They  were  thus  more  capable  of  devoting  their 
attention  to  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  publicans  were  distributed  into  three 
classes  :  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  their  partners, 
and  their  securities,  corresponding  to  the  Man- 
ci|>es,  Socii,  and  Pra?des.  They  were  all  under 
the  Quaestores  ^firarii,  who  presided  over  the 
finances  at  Rome.  Strictly  speaking,  there  were 
only  two  sorts  of  publicans,  the  Mancipes  and 
the  Socii.  The  former,  who  were  generally  of 
the  equestrian  order,  and  much  superior  to  the 
latter  in  rank  and  character,  are  mentioned  bv 
Cicero  with  great  honuur  and  resjrect  (Orat.  pro 
Plancio,  9)  ;  but  the  common  publicans,  the  col- 
lectors or  leceivers  of  the  tiibute,  as  many  of  the 
Socii  were,  are  coveied  both  by  heathens  and 
Jews  with  opprobrium  and  contempt. 

The  name  and  profession  of  a  publican  were, 
indeed,  exMemely  odious  among  the  Jews,  who 
subni'Mfd  with  much  reluctance  to  the  taxes 
levied  bv  the  Romans.  The  Galileans  or  He- 
rodians.  the  disciples  of  Judas  the  Gaulouite, 
were  'he  most,  turbulent  and  rebellious  (Acts  v. 
37)  They  thought  .t  unlawful  to  pay  tribute, 
and  founded  their  refusal  to  do  so  on  their 
being  the  people  of  the  Lord,  because  a  true 
Israelite  was  not  permitted  to  acknowledge  any 
other  sovereign  than  God  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2). 
The  punlicans  were  hated  as  the  instruments  by 
which  the  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  Roman 
emperor  was  perpetuated;  and  the  paying  of 
UiUitewas  legaidcd  as  a  virtual  acknowledgment 
of  his  so\  eiei^nty.  They  were  also  noted  for 
their  imposition,  rapine,  and  extortion,  to  which 
*b«5  wef,  pci haps,  more  especially  prompted  by 


having  a  share  in  the  farm  of  the  tribute,  at 
they  were  thus  tempted  to  oppress  the  people  with 
illegal  exactions,  that  they  might  the  more 
speedily  enrich  themselves.  Theo'iitus  consi- 
dered the  bear  and  ihe  lion  the  most  cruel 
among  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness ;  and  among 
the  beasts  of  the  city  the  publican  and  the  para 
site.  Those  Jews  who  accepted  the  office  of  pul>- 
lican  were  execrated  by  their  own  nation  equally 
with  heathens:  'Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  au 
heathen  man  and  a  publican' (Matt,  xviii.  17). 
It  is  said  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
temple  or  synagogues,  to  engage  in  the  public 
prayers,  fill  offices  of  judicatiue.  or  even  give  tes- 
timony in  courts  of  justice.  According  to  the 
Rabbin*,  it.  was  a  maxim  that  a  leligious  man 
who  became  »  publican  was  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  religious  society  (Grofius,  ad  Matt,  xviii.  ; 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Ileb.  ad  Matt,  xviii.).  They 
would  not  receive  their  presents  at  the  temple  any 
more  than  the  price  of  prostitution,  of  blood,  or  of 
anything  wicked  ami  offensive. 

There  were  many  publicans  in  J  ml  spa  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  of  whom  Zacchams  was  pro 
bably  one  of  the  principal,  as  he  is  called  '  chief 
among  the  publicans  (Luke  xix.  2),  a  phrase  sup- 
posed to  be  equivalent  to  our  Commissioner  of  the 
Customs.  Matthew  appears  to  have  been  an  in- 
ferior publican,  and  is  described  as  fc  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  custom  '  (Luke  v.  27).  Jesus  was 
reproached  by  the  Jews  as  the  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners,  and  for  eating  with  them  (Luke  vii. 
31);  but  such  was  his  opinion  of  the  unbelieving 
and  self-righteous  chief- priests  and  elders  who 
brought  these  accusations,  that  he  replied  unto 
them,  '  The  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  before  you'  (Matt.  xxi.  31). 
The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  who 
went  up  in  to  the  temple  to  pray  (Luke  xviii.  10^ 
is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  tiie  distinction  between 
hypocrisy  and  true  piety.  \\  hen  Jesus  visited 
the  house  of  Zacchseus,  who  appears  to  have  been 
eminently  honest  and  upright,  he  was  asmred  by 
him  that  he  was  ready  to  give  one  half  of  his 
goods  to  the  poor;  and  if  he  had  taken  anything 
from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  to  '  restore 
him  fourfold '  (Luke  xix.  8  .  This  was  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Roman  law,  which  required  that  when 
any  farmer  was  convicted  of  extortion,  he  should 
return  four  times  the  value  of  what  he  had  frau- 
dulently obtained.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  either  Zacchseus  or  Matthew  had  hee,n  guilty 
of  unjust  practices,  or  that  there  was  any  exception 
to  their  characters  beyond  that  of  being  engaged 
in  an  odious  employment.  Some  other  exam- 
ples of  this  occur.  Suetonius  (  I'csp.)  mentions- 
the  case  of  Sabinus,  a  collector  of  the  fortieth 
penny  .n  Asia,  who  had  several  statues  erected  to 
him  by  the  cities  of  the  province,  with  this  in- 
sciiption,  '  To  the  honest  tax  farmer.' 

It  has  been  imagined  by  some  commentators 
that,  by  the  Jewish  laws,  it  was  forbidden  to  pay 
tiibute  to  foreigners,  or  to  be  employed  as  pub- 
licans under  them  Dent.  xvii.  15);  butpublieans 
that  were  Jews  are  sir  often  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  Dr.  Lardner  inclines  to  think  the 
Rpman  tribute  was  collected  chiefly  by  Jews.  He 
conceives  that  in  most  provinces  the  natives  wet 
employed  in  the  towns  as  under-collectors,  and 
that  the  receivers-general,  or  superior  officer*, 
only   were    Romans.      As   the   office   was   so   «»• 
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tppmeiy  odious,  the  Romans  might  deem  it  prudent 
to  employ  rune  natives  in  coffecl'uig  the  taxe§ ; 
and  there  is  Wle  doubt  tli.it  in  every  district  tliey 
would  find  .le.vs  willing  to  profit  by  the  subjec- 
tion  of  their  coun'iv.  and  to  accept  appointments 
from  their  conquerors. — G.  M.  B. 

PUBLICS  {UottXlos),  governor  of  Melita  at 
the  time  of  Paul's  shipwreck  on  that  island  (Acts 
sxviii.  7,  8).  Paul  having  healed  his  father,  pro- 
bably enj  ned  his  hospitality  during  the  three 
months  of  Ins  stay  in  the  island.  An  inscription 
found  in  Mala  designates  the  governor  of  the 
island  by  the  same  title  (irpunos.  'first' or  '  chief), 
ivhicl i  Luke  gives  to  Publins  [Mki.ita]. 

PUDKNS  (IlovSrjs),  one  of  the  persons  whose 
ralutat'ons  Paul,  writing  from  Rome,  sends  to 
Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  Nothing  is  really 
known  of  him  ;  hut  the  mart y mioses  make  him 
to' have  been  a  person  of  figure  at  Rome,  of  the 
senatorial  order,  and  father  of  two  pious  virgins, 
Praxis  and  Pudentia.  Yet,  by  a  strange  incon- 
gruity, he  is  also  deemed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
ieveuty  disciples.  A  female  disciple,  of  the  name 
of  Claudia  (KhavZ'ux),  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
Terse;  and  as  a  poet  of  the  time,  Martial,  speaks 
of  the  marriage  of  a  Pudens  and  Claudia,  the 
lame  persons  aie  supposed  to  be  intended.  But 
this  sort  of  identification  requires  little  notice; 
and  if  Pudens  and  Claudia  were  husband  and 
wife,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  apostle  would  have 
interposed  another  name  between  theirs. 

PUL,  king  of  Assyria  [Assvuia]. 

pulse,    rpoi.] 

PUNISHMENTS.  This  subject  is  properly 
restricted  to  the  penalty  imposed  on  the  eonimis- 
-«ion  of  some  crime  or  offence  against  law.  It 
is  thus  distinguished  from  private  retaliation  or 
revenge,  cruelty,  torture,  popular  violence,  cer- 
tain customs  of  war,  &c.  Human  punishments 
are  such  as  are  indicted  immediately  on  the 
person  of  the  offender,  or  indirectly  upon  his 
goods,  &c.  For  the  leading  points  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  question  concerning  future  and  divine 
punishment  see  Soli,.  Capital  punishment  is 
usually  supposed  to  have  been  .instituted  at  the 
deluge  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6)  :  •  At  the  hand  of  every 
man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man: 
whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed  ;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he 
man.'  Arnheim.  however,  contends  that  the, 
words  VnX  K^X,  must  be  rendered  his  kinsman, 
or  near  relative  (compare  xiii.  8,  DTIN  D^&JON, 
or  margin),  and  thus  explains  ihe  precept  :  if 
DTNH,  one  stranger  slay  another,  the  kinsmen  of 
the  murdered  man  are  the  avengers  of  blood  ;  but 
if  he  be  slain  by  VilN  £^N.  one  of  his  own  kin- 
dred, the  other  kinsmen  must  not  spare  the  mur- 
derer, for  if  they  do,  then  divine  providence  will 
require  the  blood  —  that  is,  will  avenge  it.  Cer- 
tainly capital  punishment  for  murder  was  not 
indicted  Oil  Cam,  who  was  purposely  preserved 
from  death  by  divine  interpositiou  (iv.  14,  15, 
and  was  simply  doomed  to  banishment  from 
the  scene  of  his  crime  to  a  distant  country,  to  a 
total  disappointment  in  agricultural  labour,  and  to 
the  life  of  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond,  fur  from  the 
manifested  presence  ofthe  Lord  (1 1, 14);  although 
the  same  reason  existed  in  equal  force  in  his  case, 
namely,  the  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God. 
We  are  inclined  to  regard  the  whole  of  the 
Messing'  pronounced  upon  t lie  Noach idee,  includ- 
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ing  this  precept,  as  intended  to  encourage  them  U 
re-people  the  earth,  by  promises,  ike,  correspond 
ing  to  the  misgivings  which  were  naturally 
created  by  the  catastrophe  they  had  just  escaped  J 
such  as  a  continuation  of  the  dread  of  man  in  the 
inferior  creatures,  a  reinstatement  of  man  in  do- 
minion over  them  (comp.  i.  28),  an  assurance  ol 
God's  high  regard  for  human  life,  notwithstand- 
ing his  late  destruction  of  all  but  theinstlves. 
and  the  institution  of  the  most  natural  and 
efficient  mode  of  preserving  it.  by  assigning  the 
punishment  of  homicide  to  the  nearest  of  kin,  no 
doubt,  however,  under  the  superintt  ndence  ofthe 
head  of  every  family,  who  appears  to  have  been 
the  legislator  till  die  leeonstitutiun  of  things,  spi- 
ritual and  civil,  at  Sinai,  when  this  among  other 
ancient  laws  was  retained,  peihaps  unavoidably, 
but  at  the  same  time  regulated  (Num.  xxxv. 
9-31).  This  inierpietation  would  account  for 
the  custom  of  blood-revenge  among  all  the  an- 
cient and  Asiatic  nations.  Certainly  those  who 
generalize  this  precept  into  an  authority  for  ca- 
pital punishment  by  courts  of  law  in  Christian 
nations,  ought,  by  parity  of  reason,  to  regard  the 
prohibition  of  Wood  (Gen.  ix.  1)  of  equal  obliga- 
tion. The  punishment  of  death  appears  among  the 
legal  powers'  of  Judal'i,  as  the  head  of  his  family, 
and  he  ordered  his  daughter-in-law,  Tamar,  ro  be 
burnt  (xxxviii.  24).  It  is  denounced  by  the  king 
of  the  Philistines,  Abimelech,  against  those  ol  his 
people  who  should  injure  or  insult  Isaac  or  his 
wife  (xxvi.  11,29).  Similar  power  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  by  the  reigning  Phaiaoh  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  (xli.  13). 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  punishments 
enacted  by  Moses,  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
Scriptures  only,  because,  as  Michaelis  observes, 
the  explanation  of  the  laws  of  Moses  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  the  Jewish  commentatois.  Nor 
will  it  be  necessary  to  specify  the  punishments 
ordered  by  him  for  difleient  oliences,  which 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  names 
[Adl'ltkuy,  Idolatry,  &c~j.  The  extensive 
prescription  of  capital  punishment  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  we  cannot  consider  as  a  dead  letter, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  people*.  They  were  a  nation  of 
newly-emancipated  slaves,  and  weie  by  nature 
perhaps  moie.than  commonly  intractable  ;  and  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  laws  enjoined  on  them, 
which  Mr.  Hume  well  remaiks  are  a  safe  index 
to  the  manners  and  disposition  of  any  people,  we 
must  infer  that  they  hail  imbibed  all  the  dege- 
nerating influences  of  slavery  among  heathens. 
Their  wanderings  and  isolation  did  not  admit  of 
penal  settlements  or  remedial  punishments.  They 
were  placed  under  immediate  divine  government 
and  surveillance.  Hence,  wilful  oliences  evinced 
an  incorrigibleuess,  which  rendered  deatii  the  only 
means  of  lidding  the  community  ol  such  trans- 
giessors  ;  and  which  was  ultimately  resoited  to 
in  regaid  to  all  individuals  above  a  certain 
age.  in  order  that  a  Letter  class  might  enter 
Canaan  (Num.  xiv.  29,  32,  3")).  If  capital 
punishment  in  Christian  nations  be  defended 
from  the  Mosaic  law,  it  ought  in  fairness  to  lie 
extended  to  all  the  cases  .-auctioned  by  thai 
law,  and  among  the  rest,  as  Paley  argues,  to  the 
doing  of  any  work  on  the  Sabbath  day  (Mcr 
Phil,,  b.  v.  ch.  7).  We  have  the  highest  au- 
thority for  saying,  that  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce 
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was  a  condescension  to  circumstances  (Matt, 
xix.  8)  —a  condescension  which  may  have  ex- 
tended somewhat  further. 

Tie  mode  of  capital  punishment,  which   con- 
stitutes a  material  element  in  the  character  of  any 
law,  was    probably    as   humane  as   the   circum- 
stance^ of  Moses  admitted.      It  was  probably  re- 
stricted to  lapidation  or  stoning,  which,  by  skil- 
ful   management,    might   produce   instantaneous 
death.      It  was  an  Egyptian  custom  (Exod.  viii. 
26).    The  public  effusion  of  blood  by  decapitation 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  been   a  Mosaic  punish- 
ment, nor  even  an  Egyptian ;  for,  in  the  instance 
of  Pharaoh's  chief  baker  (Gen.  xl.  19),  '  Pharaoh 
shall  lift  up  thine  head  from  off  thee,'  the  mar- 
ginal rendering  seems   preferable,    'shall  reckon 
thee  and  take  thine  olhce  from  thee.*     He  is  said 
to  have  been  'hanged'  (xli.  i3);  which  may  pos- 
sibly mean  posthumous  exposure,  though  no  in- 
dependent   evidence  appears    of    this    custom   in 
ancient  Egypt  (Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, vol.  ii.  p.  45).     The   appearance   of  deca- 
pitation, 'slaying  by  the  sword,'  in  later  times  (2 
Sam.  iv.  8,  20,  21,  22  ;    2  Kings  x.  6-8)  has  no 
more  relation  to  the  Mosaic  law  than  the   decapi- 
tation of  John  the  Baptist  by  Herod  (Matt,  xiv. 
8-12);  or  than  the  hewing  to  pieces  of  Agag  before 
the  Lord  by  Samuel,  as  a  punishment  in  kind  (1 
Sam.  xv.  33)  ;  or  than   the   office  of  the  Chereth- 
ites,  TPD  (2  Sam.  viii.  18  ;  xv.  18  ;  xx.  7,  23),  or 
headsmen,  as  Gesenius  understands  by  the  word, 
from   m3,  k  1o  chop  oft"'  or  '  hew  down  '  (execu- 
tioners belonging  to  the  body-guard  of  the  king)  ; 
whereas  execution  was  ordered  by  Moses,  probably 
adopting  an  ancient  custom,  to  be  begun  first  by 
the  witnesses,  a  regulation  which  constituted  a  tre- 
mendous appeal  to  their  moral  feelings,  and  after- 
wards to  be  completed  by  the  people  (Deut.  xiii. 
10  ;  xvii.  7;  Josh.  vii.  25  ;  John  viii.  7).  It  was  a 
later  innovation  that  immediate  execution  should 
be  done  by  some  personal  attendant,  by  whom  the 
olhce  was  probably  considered  as  an  honour  (2 
Sam.  i.  15;  iv.  12).     Stoning  therefore  was,  pro- 
bibly,  the  only   capital   punishment  ordered  by 
Moses.      It  is  observable  that  neither  this  nor  any 
other  jiunishmeut  was,  according  to   his  law,  at- 
tended witii  insult  or  torture  (coinp.  2  Mace,  vii  ). 
Nor  did  his  laws  admit  of  those  horrible  mutila- 
tions practised   by  other  nations.   For  instance,  he 
prescribed  stoning  for  adulterers  (comp.  Lev.  xx. 
10  ;   Ezek.  xxiii.25;   xvi.  38,  40;  John  viii.  5); 
but  (lie  Chal  dauns  cut  oft' the  noses  of  such  offend- 
ers (Ezek.  xxiii.25).    According  to  Diodorus,  the 
Egyptian   monarch,   Actisanes,  punished   robbers 
in  like  in  inner,  and  banished  them  to  the  confines 
of  the  desert,  where  a  town  was  built  called  Rhi- 
u  ■coin 1. 1.  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  punish- 
ment, and   where  they  were  compelled  to  live  by 
their  industry  in  a  barren  and  inhospitable  region 
(i.  6(>).      Mutilation  of  such  a  nature  amounts  to  a 
per|xjtoal  condemnation  to  infamy  and  crime.      It 
will  shortly  be  seen  that  the  lex  talionis,  'an  eye  for 
uu  eye,"  &c  was  adopted  by  Moses  as  the prhiciple, 
but  not  the  mode  of  punishment.      He  seems  also 
to  have  understood  the  true  end  of  punishment, 
which    is   not   to  gratify  the  antipathy  of  society 
again-t  crime,  nor  moral  vengeance,  which  belongs 
to  God  alone,  hut  prevention.  '  All  the  people  shall 
hear  and  fear,  and  do  no  more  so  presumptuously* 
Deut.  xvii.  13  ;  xxix.  20).     His  laws  are  equally 
iree  from  the  characteristic  of  savage  legislation, 
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that  of  involving  the  family  of  the  offender  i .  hi* 
punishment.      He  did  not  allow  parents  to  l»e  put 
to  death  for  their  children,   nor  children   for  theit 
parents  (Deut.  xxiv.  16),  as  did  the  Chaldajaus 
(Dan.  vi.  24),   and  the  kings  of  Israel  (comp.  I 
Kings   xxi. :  2   Kings  ix.  26).      Various  punish- 
ments were  introduced  among  the  Jews,  or  became 
known   to  them    by   their   intercourse   with   other 
nations, — viz.,  precipitation,  or  throwing,  or  caus- 
ing to  leap,  from  the  top  of  a  rock  :   to  which  tec 
thousand  Idurmeaus  weie   condemned   by  Ama- 
ziah,   king  of  Judah   (2   Chron.   xxv.  12).     The 
inhabitants  of  Nazareth   intended  a  similar   fate 
for  our  Lord   (Luke   iv.   29).     This   punishment 
resembles  that  of  the  Tarpeiau  rock   among  tl>e 
Romans.    Dic/iotomi/,  or  catting  asunder,  appears 
to  have  b^n  a  Babylonian    custom    (Dan.  ii.   5; 
iii.    29;   Luke    xii.    46;    Matt.  xxiv.  51);   but     ' 
the  passages   in   toe  Gospels  admit  of  the   miklet 
interpretation  of  scourging  with  severity,  discard- 
ing from   office,  &c.     Beating  to  death,  tv/jlttu- 
viafx6s,  was  a  Greek  punishment  for  slaves.     It  was 
inflicted   on   a  wooden  frame,  which  probably  de- 
rived its  name  from   resembling  a  drum  or  tim- 
brel  in  form,   on  which   the  criminal  was  bound 
and  beaten  to  death  (2  Mace.  vi.  19,  28;  comp. 
v.  30).     In  Josephus    (cle  Mace.)   the  same  in- 
strument is  called  rpox^s,  or  '  wheel  '  (§  §  5,  9\ 
Hence    to  beat  upon  the  tympanum,  to  drum  to 
dearn,  is  similar  to  '  breaking  on  the  wheel'  (Heb. 
xi.  35).     David  inflicted  this  among  other  cruel- 
ties   upon    the    inhabitants    of    Rabbalh-ammon 
(1    Chron.    xx.    3).     Fighting  tcith  xcild  beasts 
was    a  Roman    punishment,  to  which    criminals 
and  captives  in  war  were  sometimes   condemned 
(Adam,   Roman  Antiq.,  p.  344;  2  Tim.  iv.  17; 
comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  32).     Drowning  with   a  heavy 
weight  around   the   neck,   was   a  Syrian,   Greek, 
and    Roman   punishment.     This,  therefore,  being 
the    custom    of    the   enemies    of   the    Jews,    was 
introduced    by    our    Lord    to    heighten    his    ad- 
monitions   (Matt,    xviii.    6).     Josephus     records 
that    the   Galileans,    revolting    from    their    com- 
manders, drowned  the  parti zans  of  Herod  {Antiq. 
xiv.  15.  20).  The  Persians  had  a  singular  punish- 
ment  for   great    criminals.       A    high    tower    was 
filled    a   great  way  up   with    ashes,  the  criminal 
was   thrown   into    it,  and  the  ashes   by  means  of 
a   wheel  were   continually  stirred   up  and  raised 
about   him  till   he  was  suffocated   (2  Mace.  xiii. 
4-6.      The  lion's  den  was   a   Babylonian  punish- 
ment (Dan.   vi.),  and   is   still    customary  in  Fez 
and    Morocco   (see  accounts   of  by    Hoest.  c.  ii. 
p.   77).     Bruismg  and  pounding  to  death   in   a 
mortar  is  alluded    to    in  Pro/,  xxvii.   22.      For 
crucifixion,  see  the  Article. 

Posthumous  insults  offered  to  the  dead  bodies 
of  criminals,  though  common  in  other  nations, 
were  very  sparingly  allowed  by  Moses.  He 
permitted  only  hanging  on  a  tree  or  gibbet; 
but.  the  exposure  was  limited  to  a  day, and  burial 
of  the  body  at  night  was  commanded  (Deut. 
xxi.  22).  Such  persons  were  esteemed  '  cursed 
of  God'  (comp.  Josh.  viii.  29;  x.  26  ;  2  Sam. 
iv.  12) — a  law  which  the  later  Jews  extended 
to  crucifixion  (John  xix.  31,  kc;  Gal  iii* 
13).  Hanging  alive  may  have  been  a  Canaan- 
itish  punishment,  since  it  was  practised  by  tlve 
Gibeonites  on  the  soils  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9). 
Another  posthumous  insult  in  later  times  con- 
sisted   in  heaping  stones   on    the  body  or  grave 
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tf  the  executed  criminal  (Josh.  vii.  25,  26).  To 
'  make  heaps'  of  houses  or  cities  is  a  phrase  de- 
noting complete  ami  ignominious  destruction 
(Isa.  xvv.  2;  Jer.  i\.  11).  Burning  the  dead 
body  se*nns  to  liave  l-een  a  very  ancient  posthu- 
mous insult:  it  was  denounced  by  Jndali  against 
his  daughter  in-law,  Tamar,  when  informed  that 
she  was  with  child  (Gen.  xxxvii'..  24).  Selden 
thinks  hat  this  means  merely  branding  on  the  fore- 
heatl  (D<;  Jure  X.  et  G.,  vii.  5).  Moses  retained 
this  ancient  ignominy  lor  two  offences  only,  which 
from  the  nature  of  things  must  have  been  com- 
paratively rare,  viz.,  for  bigamy  with  a  mother 
and  her  daughter  (Lev.  xx.  4),  and  for  the  case 
of  a  priest's  'laughter  who  committed  whoredom 
(xxi.  9).  Though  Manning'  only  he  specilied 
in  these  cases,  it  may  he  safely  inferred  that  the 
previous  death  of  the  criminals,  probably  by 
lapidation,  1s  to  he  understood  (comp.  Josh.  vii. 
2-3).  Among  die  heathens  this  merciful  prelimi- 
nary was  not  always  observed,  as  for  instance  in 
flie  case  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abeduego 
(Dan.  iii.). 

Among  the  minor  corporal  punishments  or- 
dered by  Moses,  was  scourging;  or  the  inflic- 
tion of  blows  on  the  back  of  an  offender  with 
a  rod.  It  was  limited  by  him  to  forty  stripes, 
a  number  winch  the  Jews  in  later  times  were 
so  careful  not  to  exceed,  that  they  inflicted 
but  thirty-nine  (2  Cor.  xi.  24).  It  was  to  he 
inflicted  on  the  offender  lying  on  the  ground,  in 
the  presence  of  a  judge  (Lev.  xix.  20  ;  Dent, 
xxii.  18;  xxv.  2,  3).  We  have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  it  was  an  ancient  Egyptian  punish- 
ment. Nor  was  it  unusual  for  Egyptian  super- 
intendents to  stimulate  labourers  to  their  work 
by  the  ]>ersuasi\e  powers  of  the  stick.  \\  omen 
received  the  stripes  on  the  back,  while  sitting,  from 
the  hand  of  a  man  ;  and  boys  also,  sometimes 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  them.  The  modern 
inhabitant's  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  retain  the 
predilection  of  their  forefathers  for  this  punish- 
ment. The  Moslem  say  '  Nezel  min  e'semma 
e'neboot  biraka  min  Allah:'  'The  stick  came 
down  from  heaven  a  blessing  from  God.'  Cor- 
poral punishment  of  this  kind  was  allowed  by 
Moses,  by  masters  to  servants  or  slaves  of  both 
sexes  (Exod.  xxi  20).  Scourging  was  common  in 
after  times  among  the  Jews,  who  associated  with 
it  no  disgrace  or  inconvenience  beyond  the  phy- 
sical pain  it  occasioned,  and  fiom  which  no 
Station  was  exempt  (Prov.xvii.  26  ;  comp.  x.  13; 
Jer.  xxxvii.  15-20).  Hence  it  became  the  sym- 
bol for  correction  in  general  (Ps.  lxxxix.  32). 
Solomon  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  its  use  in  edu- 
cation (Prov.  xiii.  24;  xxiii.  13,  14;  comp. 
Eccles.  xxx.  1).  In  his  opinion  '  die  hlueness  of 
a  wound  cleanseth  away  evil,  and  stripes  the 
inward  parts  of  the  belly'  (Piov.  xx.  30).  It  was 
indicted  for  ecclesiastical  offences  in  the  syna- 
gogue (Matt,  x.  17  ;  Acts  xxvi.  1 1 ).  The  Mosaic 
law,  however,  respecting  it,  affords  a  pleasing 
contnst  *:  tae  extreme  and  unlimited  scourging 
known  arhctitf  the  Romans,  but  which,  according 
to  the  Porciap  law,  could  not  be  indicted  upon  a 
Human  citizen  (Cicero,  Pro  Babirio,  3  ;  ad 
Tamil,  x.  32  ;  in  Verrem,  v.  53  ;  comp.  Acts  xvi. 
22-37  ;  xxii,  25).  Reference  to  the  scourge  with 
scorpions,  i.  e.  a  whip  or  scourge  armed  with  knots 
or  thorns,  occurs  in  1  Kings  xii.  11.  So  in  La- 
tin, scorpio  means  '  virga  nodosa  vel  aculeata.' 
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Retaliation,  the  lex  talionis  of  the  L>,ins,  and 
the  uuTnreirovdbs  of  the  Greeks,  is  doubtless  the 
most  natural  of  all  kin  is  of  punishment,  and 
woidd  be  the  most  just  of  all,  if  it  could  be  in- 
stantaneously and  universally  indicted.  Hut 
when  delayed  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  revenge. 
Hence  the  desirableness  that  it  should  be  regu- 
lated and  modified  by  low.  The  one-eyed 
man.  mentioned  by  Danisms  Siculus  (xii.),  com- 
plained that  if  he  lost  his  remaining  eye,  he 
would  then  sutler  more  than  his  victim,  who 
would  still  have  one  left.  Phavorinus  argues 
against  this  law,  which  was  one  of  the  twelve 
tables,  as  not  admitting  literal  execution,  because 
the  same  member  was  more  valuable  to  i ne  man 
than  another;  for  instance,  the  right  hand  of  a 
scribe  or  painter  could  not  he  so  well  spaied  as 
that  of  a  singer.  Hence  that  law.  in  later  times, 
was  administered  with  the  modification,  'Ni  cum 
eo  pacet,"  except  the  aggressor  came  to  an  agiee- 
ment  with  the  mutilated  person,  de  talione  rcdi- 
menda,  redeem  the  punishment  by  making  com- 
pensation. Moses  accordingly  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple, but.  lodged  the  application  of  it  in  the 
judge.  ' If  a  man  blemish  his  neighbour,  as  he 
hath  done,  so  shall  it  he  done  to  him.  Life 
for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  wound  for 
wound,  stripe  for  stripe,  breach  for  hi  each'  (Exod. 
xxi.  23-25;  Lev.  xxiv.  19-22).  His  system  of 
compensations,  &c, occurs  in  Exod.  xxi.  He,  how- 
ever, makes  wilful  murder,  even  of  a  slave,  always 
capital,  ai  did  the  Egyptians.  Human  masters 
hail  an  absolute  right  over  the  life  of  their  slave! 
(Juvenal,  vi.  219).  The  Egyptians  doomed  the 
false  accuser  to  the  same  punidimcnt  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  bring  on  his  victim,  as  did  Moses 
(Dent.  xix.  19).  Imprisonment,  not  as  a  punish 
ment,  but  custody,  till  the  royal  pleasure  was 
known,  appears  among  the  Kgy|  tians  ( Gen.  xxxix. 
20,  21 ).  Moses  adopted  it  for  like  purposes  (Lev. 
xxvi.  12).  In  later  times,  it  appears,  as  a  punish- 
ment indicted  by  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  10  ;  1  Kings  xxii.  27;  Jer.  xxxvii. 
21);  and  during  the  Christian  eia,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  John  (Matt.  i\ .  12).  and  Peter  (Acts 
xii.  4)  Murderers  and  debtors  were  also  com- 
mitted to  prison;  and  the  latter  '  tormented'  till 
they  paid  (Matt,  xviii.  30  ;  Luke  xxiii.  l'J).  A 
common  prison  is  mentioned  (Acts  v.  18);  and  also 
an  inner  orison  or  dungeon,  which  was  sometimes  a 
pit  (Jer.  xxxviii  6),  in  which  were  'stocks  (Jer. 
xx.  2;  xxix.  26;  Acts  xvi.  21).  Prisoners  are 
alluded  to  (Job  iii.  18),  and  stocks  (xiii.  27). 
Banishment  was  impracticable  among  the  Jews. 
It  was  inflicted  by  the  Rinnans  on  John  (Rev.  i. 
9).  Cutting  or  plucking  off  the  ha,r  is  alluded 
to  (Isa.  1.  6  ;  Nehem.  xiii.  25).  Excision,  or 
*  cutting  off  from  his  people,"  is  denounced  against 
the  uncircumcised  as  eaily  as  the  coven. mt  with 
Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  1  I),  T his  punishment  is 
expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law  by  the  formulae — 
'that  soul  shall  be  destroyed  from  its  people' 
(Lev.,  x*  ii.  20,  21);  'from  Israel'  (Kxod.  xii. 
15)  ;  'from  the  midst  of  the  congregation'  (Num. 
xix.  20);  '  it  shall  le  destroyed'  (Lev.  xvii.  14  ; 
xx.  17);  which  terms  sometimes  denote  capital 
punishment  (Exod.  xxxi.  14;  comp.  xxxv.  2; 
Num.  xv.  32,  &c.)  [Anathema]. 

Ecclesiastical  punishments  aie  proscribed,  as 
might  be  expected,  under  a  theocracy,  but  these 
were  moderate.    Involuntary  transgressions  of  the 
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Leviticai  law  whether  of  omission  or  eomm'ssion, 
were  atoned  foi  by  a  sin-ollering  (Lev.  iv.  2, 
&c. ;  v.  I,  4-7).  This  head  embraced  a  rash  or 
neglected  oath,  keeping  hack  evidence  in  court 
(Lev.  iv.  2,  &c:  v.  1:  iv  7),  breach  of  trust, 
concealment  of  property  w.ien  for*">d.  or  theft, 
pven  when  the  offender  had  already  cleared  him- 
Belf  by  oalh.  lint  was  now  moved  by  conscience 
to  make  restitution.  By  these  means,  and  by  t lie 
payment  of  twenty  per  cnf.  beyond  the  amount 
of  his  trespass,  the  oll'ender  might  cancel  the  crime 
as  far  as  the  church  was  concerned  (Lev.  vi.  1-7; 
Num.  v.  6-10)  Adultery  with  a  slave  was  com- 
muted from  death  to  stripes  and  a  trespass  offering 
(Lev.  xix.  20-2*2).  All  these  cases  involved  public 
confession;  and  the  expenses  of  the  ofl'ering*. 

Future  jninishmtnt — Though  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  state  was  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
yet  temporal  punishment  and  reward  were  the 
immediate  motives  held  out  to  obedience.  Hence 
the  inferences  in  the  Old  Testament  to  punish- 
ment in  a  future  state  are  obscure  and  scanty. 
See  Hadks;  Heaven;  Hei.e. — J.  F.  J). 

PUNON,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  deseit  [  Wandeking]. 

PURIFICATIONS  [Ablutions,  Unclean- 

N  Ess] 

PURIM  (DniS,  Esther  iii.  7;  ix.  24,  sq., 
from  "YID,  supposed  to  be  the  Persic  for  a  '  lot '),  a 
celebrated  Jewish  festival  instituted  by  Mordecai, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Esther,  in  the  reign  of  Aha- 
suerus,  king  of  Persia,  to  commemorate  the  deli- 
verance of  the  Jews  from  the  designs  of  Haman 
[EsTHK.ii  ;  Haman  ;  Mokdecai].  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  lots  ca*t  every  day  fc>r  twelve 
months  in  presence  of  Hainan,  with  the  view  of 
discovering  an  auspicious  day  for  the  destruction 
of  all  the  Jews  in  the  Persian  dominions;  when 
the  lot  fell  on  tiie  13lh  day  of  Adar  (February  and 
part  of  March)    [Festivals]. 

The  celebration  of  this  festival  is  next  referred 
to  in  2  Mace.  xv.  36,  where  it  is  denominated 
Mordecai  s  day  (?/  MapSoxcuK"^  rj/uepa)  [Macca- 
bees]. It  is  also  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Antig. 
xi.  6),  who,  having  observed  that  the  Jews  in 
Shushan  feasted  on  the  fourteenth  day  (of  Adar), 
and  that  which  followed  it,  says,  '  Even  now  all 
the  Jews  in  the  habitable  world  keep  these  days 
festival,  and  send  portions  one  to  another;'  and 
after  referring  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Je.vs  by 
Divine  protection,  he  adds,  '  for  which  cause  the 
Jews  keep  the  foremenfioned  day's,  calling  them 
Pimuaean  days  (-/]jx(pai  (ppovpalai).''  It  is  dis- 
puted whether  the  word  employed  by  Josephus 
((ppovpalai)  arose  from  an  error  of  transcrption, 
or  whether  the  historian  may  not  have  confounded 
the  name  Purim  with  DHT1D,  which,  according 
to  some,  implies  protection.  The  Talmud  makes 
frequent  mention  of  this  feast.  In  the  Jerusalem 
Megillah  (p.  701)  it  is  observed  that  *  there  were 
seventy-live  elder-;,  above  thirty  of  whom  were 
prophets,  who  made  exceptions  agamst  the  feast  of 
Purim  ordained  by  Esther  and  Monhcai,  as  some 
Kind  of  innovation  against  the  law  '  (see  Ligbtfoot, 
on  John  x.  22).  Maimonides  remarks  that  it  is 
forbidden  to  weep  or  fast  on  this  day 

It   has   been  sharply  contested  whether  there  is 

*ny  reference  in  the  New  Testament  to  this  feast. 

It   is   recorded   in   St.  John's  Gospel   (v.  1),   that 

•  Iter  these  things  was  the  feast  of  the  Jews  (y\  eopr-f] 

S>¥  'loi/SouWy,  or  rather,  }>erhaj)s,  a  feast,  as  the 


article  is  wanting  in  several  manuscripts.  It  nta 
been  held  by  Ontrein,  Lamy,  and  Hug,  and  still 
more  recently  by  Tholuck  and  I  ucke,  that  thr 
feast  of  Purim  is  here  meant.  Hie  reasons  ot 
Which  this  opinion  is  grounded  will  be  found 
fully  detailed  in  Hug's  Iritrod.  'part  ii.  §  64),  and 
in  Liicke  s  Comment,  on  St.  John's  (Jospel  (see 
tne  English  translation  of  Liicke's  Dissertation 
in  the  appendix  to  Tittmann's  Meletemata  Sacra, 
or  a  Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  in  Bib. 
Cabinet,  vol.  xlv.  Heugstenberg,  on  the  other 
hand  (Christology,  vol.  ii.,  '  On  the  Seventy 
Weeks  of  Daniel,"  pp.  408  414,  Engl,  transl., 
Washington  (U.  S.),  1839).  opposes  this  hypothesis 
by  many  ingenious  arguments,  and  holds  it  to  be 
inconceivable  that  our  Lord,  *  who  never  men- 
tions the  bonk  of  Esther,  whose  apostles  nowhere 
appeal  to  it,  should  have  sought  this  least  conse- 
crated to  the  remembrance  of  an  event  described 
in  this  book.'  Not  that  he  wishes  to  '  impugn  the 
authority  of  the  book  of  Esther,  but  because,  in 
regard  to  the  true  standatd,  its  reference  to  Christ, 
it  undoubtedly  holds  the  lowest  place  among  all 
the  books  in  the  Old  Testament."  It  would  appear 
from  this,  that  Professor  Heugstenberg  follows 
Luther's  'touchstone'  of  canonicity  [Deutfuo- 
canonicai.].  Those  who  do  not  consider  Purim 
to  be  the  feast  leferred  to  in  Job;,  v.  1.  are  di- 
vided between  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation, and  that  of  Pentecost  :  Hengstenherg, 
with  the  imijoiity  of  commentators,  suppoits  the 
last.  Liicke  concludes  his  able  disseitation 
by  observing  that  all  sure  grounds  of  deciding 
between  Purim  and  the  Passover  are  wanting. 

The  particulars  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Jew3 
obseive  this  festival  will  be  found  detailed  by 
Buxtorf  (Synag.  Jud  )  and  Schikford  (De  Syna 
yoga,  in  the  C)  itici  Sacri,  vol.  ii.  p.  1185).  We 
shall  select  a  lew  of  the  most  striking.  The  book 
of  Esther,  written  on  a  separate  roll  of  parchment, 
called  on  this  account  Megillah  Esther,  or  simply 
Megillah.  is  read  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and 
even  the  leading  of  the  law  is  on  this  day  post- 
poned to  it.  It  may  be  also  read  in  any  language 
which  the  reader  understands.  When  Mordecai  8 
name  occurs,  the  whole  congregation  exclaim. 
Blessed  be  Mordecai!  and,  on  mention  of  that  of 
Haman,  they  say,  May  his  name  perish  !  and 
it  is  usual  for  the  children  to  hiss,  spiing  tattles, 
strike  the  vails  with  hammers,  and  make  all 
sorts  of  no:ses.  These  noisy  portions  of  the  ce- 
remony have,  however,  been  long  discontinued 
in  England,  except  in  the  synagogues  of  some 
foreign  Jews.  The  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent 
in  festivity,  in  commemoration  of  Esther's  least  : 
upon  which  occasion  the  Jews  send  presents  to 
each  other,  the  men  to  the  men,  and  the  women 
to  the  women.  They  also  bestow  alms  on  the 
poor,  from  the  benefit  of  which  Christians  and 
other  Gentiles  are  not  excluded.  Ploys  and 
masquerades  follow  ;  nor  is  it  considered  a  breach 
of  the  law  of  Moses  on  this  occasion,  for  men  and 
women  to  assume  the  garb  of  the  other  sex.  It 
is  even  written  in  the  Talmud  (Tract.  Megili. 
vii.  2),  that  a  man  should  drink  until  he  cannot 
discern  the  words  '  Cursed  be  Haman  '  from 
4  Blessed  be  Mordecai.'  But  these  injunctions  are 
certainly  not  considered  as  binding;  and  rite 
modern  Jews,  both  at  the  feast  of  Purim  and  in 
their  general  habits,  are  remarkable  for  tbe«r 
temperance    and    sobriety       Hatach    (Esther    it 
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iincl  v.)  is  considered  by  the  Jews  to  W  the  same 
villi  Daniel.  I'uihn  is  t he  lust  festival  in  the 
Jevvisli  ecclesiastical  year,  being  succeeded  by  the 
next  P.issover — \Y.  \Y. 

ITRI'LE.  liLUE,  CRIMSON,  SCARLET. 
1.  Purple  (jOIPN)  occurs  in  Exod.  xxv.  4  ;   xxvi, 
!,  31.  3t» ;  xxvii.  16;  xxviii.  5,  G,  S,  15,  33:  xxxv. 
6,  23,  25,35;   xxwi.  S,  35,  37  ;  xxxviii.  18,  23  ; 
vxxix.    I.   2,   3,    5,  8,  24,   29;    Num.    iv.    13; 
Judjg.    viii     20  ;     2    Clnon.    ii.   7,    11;    iii.    11; 
E-t.   i.  0;   vii..   15;  Prov.    xxxi.    22;   Cant.   iii. 
10  :  vii.  5  ;  Jer.  x.  9  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  7,  16  ;  Ecclus. 
xlv.  10;   Bir.  vi.   12.  72;    1    Mace.  iv.  23;   viii. 
U;   x.   20,  62;  2   Mace.  iv.  38;   Murk   xv.    17. 
20;   Luke   xvi.    19;  .b>im   xix.    2.  5;  Acts  xvi. 
U;   Rev.  xvii.  4.;   xviii.    12,  16.      Chald.  MTK, 
occurs  in  2  Clnon.  ii.  7  ;  tO*3"lfc$,  Dan.  v.  7,  1(5, 
29;   Sept.  and  Greek  Test.,  irop<pvpa;    \u\^.pt(r- 
pura.     lu  many  of  these  passages,  the  word  trans- 
lated 'puiple'  means  '  purple  cloth,'  or  some  oilier 
material  dyed   purple,   as  wool,  thread,  &c. ;   but 
no   reference  occurs  to   the  means    by  which  the 
dye  was  obtained,  except  in  I  Mace.  iv.  23,  where 
we  have  iropcpvpa  daXAaacria,  '  purple  of  the  sea' 
(comp   Diod.  Sic.  iii.  68  ;  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud. 
v.   5.    4).      There    is.    ho.vever,     no    reason     to 
doubt  that   it  was   obtained.,  like   the   far-famed 
Tynan  purple,  bom  the  juice   of  certain  specie* 
of  shell-tish.     Different  accounts  are  given  by  the 
ancients   respecting  the  date  and  origin  of  this 
invention.    Some  place  it  in  the  reign  of  Phanix, 
•econd    king   of  Tyre,   b  c.  500.      Otheis   at   the 
ciine  that  Minos  tlie  First  reigned  in  Crete,   B.C. 
1-439,  and  consequently  before  the  Exodus  (fimi- 
«las,   s.  t>.  'HpaKKijs,    torn.  ii.    p.    73).       Bi.t  the 
|>erson  to  whom   the   majority   ascril>e   it,   is  the 
Tyrian  Hercules,  whose  dog,  it  is  said,  instigated 
by  hunger,  broke  a  certain   kind  of  shell- fifth  on 
the    coast    of   Tyre,    and    his    mouth    beet  ming 
stained  of  a  beautiful,colour.  his  master  was  in- 
duced to  try  its  proj»erties  on  wool,  and  gave  his 
first  specimens  to  the  kin^  of  Tyre,  who  admired 
the  colour  so  much  that  he  restricted  the  use  of  it 
by  law  to  the  royal  garments  (Pollux,  Onom.'u  4; 
Achilles Tatius,  DeClitoph.;  Palaephat.  in  Chron. 
Paschal.,  p.  43).     It  is  lemarkabie,  that  though 
the  Israelites,  as  early  as  the  first  construction  of 
the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  apj>ear  to  lu.ve  had 
purple  ctuif  in  profusion  (Exod.  xxv.  1-4),  which 
they  had  most  likely  brought   with    them  out  of 
Egypt,   yet  no   instance  occurs    in  the  ]  ictorial 
language  of  the   Egyptians,   nor  in   Wilkinson's 
Ancient   Manners  and  Customs,  of  the    actual 
manufacture  of  dyeing  either  linen   oi  woollen, 
although  dyes  similar  to   the  Tyrian  were   found 
among  them.     These   facts  agree,  at   lea>t,  with 
the  accounts  which  ascribe   the   invention  to  the 
earliest  of  these  two  periods,  and   the  pre-eminent 
trade  in  it  to  the  Tytians.     The  Greeks  attributed 
its   Hrst    introduction   among    themselves   to    the 
Phoenicians   (Eurip.    Phcen.  I  497).      Tl.eir  word 
<polvi£  means    both  a  '  Phoenician'  and  '  purple.' 
The  word  icoptpvpa  is,  according   to  Martiuius,  of 
Tynan  origin.     Though    purple  dyes  were  by  no 
neans  fconriiied  to   the  Phoenicians  (comp.  Ezek. 
xxvii.  7,  'purple  from  the  isles  of  Elisha,'  supposed 
to  mean  Elis,  l  and  from  Syria,'  \  er.  16).  yet  violet 
purples  and  scarlet  were   nowhere   dyed   so  well 
is  at  Tyre,  whose  shores  abounded  wi'h  the  best 
<<ind  of  purples  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  ix.  00,  p  524, 
fd.  llarduin),  and  who  were  supplied  with  the  best 
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wool  by  ibe  neighbouring  nomaib  The  dy» 
called  purple  by  the  ancients,  and  its  various 
shades,  were  obtained  from  many  kinds  of  shell- 
fish, all  of  which  are,  however,  ranged  by  Pliny 
under  two  classes;  one  called  '  buccinum,'  l>e- 
cause  shaped  like  a  horn,  found,  he  says,  in  cliffs 
and  rocks  and  yielding  a  sullen  blue  dye,  which 
he  compares  to  the  colour  of  the  angry  raging 
sea  in  a  tempest;  the  other  called  'purpura,'  or 
'  pelagia,'  the  proper  purple  shell,  taken  by  fishing 
in  the  sea,  and  yielding  the  (\cf\)  red  colour 
which  he  compares  to  the  rich,  fresh,  and  bright 
colour  of  deep-red  purple  io>e.s — '  ntgranfis  rosae 
coloie  sublucen-;' — and  to  coagulated  blood,  and 
which  was  chiefly  valued.  '  Laus  ei  summa  in 
colore  sanguinis  concreti '  (Ibid.  cap.  (  1.  (52).  It 
is  the  Murex  trunculus  of  Linnaeus  and  Lamarck 
(see  Syst.  Xat.  p.  1215,  and  Aniniaux  sans  Ver- 
tebra, Paris,  1822,  t.  vii.  p.  170).     Both  *ri» 


464.     [Murex  trunculus.] 

were  supposed  to  be  as  many  years  old  ar  they 
had  spirals  round.  Michaelis  thinks  that  So- 
lomon alludes  to  their  shajie,  when  he  says  (Cant, 
vii.  5),  '  The  hair  of  thine  head  is  like  purple  ;' 
meaning  that  the  tresses  (ttXokiov  K€(pa\vjs.  Sept. ; 
comce  capitis,  Vulg.)  weie  tied  up  in  a  spiral  or 
pyramidal  form  on  the  top.  Others  say  that  the 
word  'purple'  is  here  used  like  the  Latin  pur- 
pureus,  for  beautiful,  &c,  and  instance  the  '  pur- 
purei  olores,"  '  beautiful  swans'  of  H.aare  (Carm 
iv,  1.  10),  and  the  '  purpureus  capillus'  of  Virgil 
(Georg.  i  405);  but  these  phrases  are  not  pa- 
rallel. The  juice  of  the  whole  shell-fish  was 
not  used,  but  only  a  little  thin  liquor  called  the 
flower,  contained  in  a  white  vein  or  vessel  in  the 
neck.  The  larger  purples  were  broken  at  the  top 
to  get, at  this  vein  without  injuring  it,  fait  the 
smaller  were  pressed  in  mills  (Aristot.  Hist.  An., 
v.  13.  75  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  ix.  60).  The  Murex 
trunculus  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  species 
used  by  the  ancient  Tyrians,  by  Wilde,  who 
found  a  concrete  mass  of  the  shells  in  some  ef  the 
ancient  dye-pots  sunk  in  the  rocks  of  Tyre  (Nar- 
rative, Dublin,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  482).  It  is  oi 
common  occurrence  now  on  the  same  coasts 
(Kitto's  Physical  History  of  Palestine,  p.  418), 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  ihe  .Mediterranean, 
and  even  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
the  countries  most  celebrated  for  purples  were 
the  shores  of  Peloponnesus  and  Sicily,  and  in 
the  Atlantic,  the  coasts  of  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  France.  Horace  alludes  to  the  African 
(Cartn.  ii.  16.  35).  There  is.  indeed,  an  et* 
sential  difTYienee  in  the  colour  obtained  from 
the  purples  of  diffeient  coasts.      Thus   the  thelli 
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from  the  Atlantic  are  said  to  give  the  darkest 
juice;  those  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts,  a 
violet  or  nurpld  ;  and  those  of  tlie  Phoenician,  a 
crimson.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Reaumur  ana  Duhamel,  that  the  tinging  juice 
is  perfectly  white  while  in  the  vein;  but  upon 
being  laid  on  linen,  it  soon  appears  first  of  a  light 
green  colour,  and  if  exposed  to  the  air  and 
sun.  soon  after  changes  into  a  deep  green,  in  a 
few  minutes  into  a  sea  green,  and  in  a  few  more 
into  a  blue  :  thence  it  speedily  becomes  of  a 
purple  red,  and  in  an  hour  more  of  a  deep  purple 
red,  which,  upon  being  washed  in  scalding  water 
and  soap,  ripens  into  a  most  bright  and  beautiful 
crimson,  which  is  permanent.  The  ancients  ap- 
plied the  word  translated  '  purple,'  not  to  one 
colour  only,  but  lo  the  whole  class  of  dyes  manu- 
factured from  the  juices  of  shell-fish,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  vegetable  dyes  (colores  herbacei), 
and  comprehending  not  only  what,  is  commonly 
called  purple,  but  also  light  and  dark  purple,  and 
almost  every  shade  between.  Various  methods 
were  adopted  to- produce  these  different  colours. 
Thus,  a  sullen  blue  was  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  the  buccinum  alone  ;  a  plain  red,  yet 
too  deep  and  brown,  from  the  pelagia;  a  dark 
red  by  dipping  the  wool,  &c,  first  in  the  juice 
of  the  purpura,  and  then  in  that  of  the  buc- 
cinum :  a  violet  (which  was  the  amethyst  colour 
so  much  valued  by  the  Romans)  by  reversing 
the  process  ;  and  another,  the  most  valued 
and  admired  of  all,  the  Tyriamethystus,  by 
again  dipping  the  amethyst  in  the  juice  of  the 
pelagia.  This  Pliny  calls  dibapha  Tyria;  so 
named  he  says,  because  t  bis  tincta '  (Hist.  Nat. 
ix.  39).  No  reference  to  this  process  occurs  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  it  is  often  alluded  to  in  Ro- 
man authors.  '1  bus  Horace  (Epod.  xii.  21)  :  Mu- 
ricibus  Tyriis  iteratae  vellera  lanae.  'The  wools 
with  Tyrian  purple  double  dyed."  Other  varieties 
of  colour  may  have  been  produced  by  (he  use  of 
various  species  id'  mollusca,  and  of  those  bom 
diffeien!  coasts.  The  Phoenicians  also  understood 
the  art  of  throwing  a  peculiar  lustre  into  this 
colour,  by  making  other  tints  play  over  it,  and 
producing  what  we  call  a  shot  colour,  which 
seems  to  have  been  wonderfully  attractive  (Pliny. 
ix.  41).  Purple  was  employed  in  religious  wor- 
ship both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  was 
one  oi  the  colours  of  the  cut  tains  of  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxvi  1)  ;  of  the  vail  (31)  ;  of  the  curtain 
over  the  grand  entrance  (3(5)  ;  of  the  ephod  of  the 
high  priest  (xxviii.  5,  6),  and  of  its  girdle  (8)  ;  of 
the  breast-plate  (15);  of  the  hem  of  the  robe  of 
the  ephod  (33  ) ;  (comp.  Ecclus.  xlv.  10)  ;  of  cloths 
for  divine  service  (Exod.  xxxix.  1  ;  comp.  Num. 
iv.  13):  resumed  when  the  temple  was  built  (2 
Chron.  ii.  7,  14 ;  iii  11).  Pliny  records  a  similar 
use  of  it  among  the  Romans  :  'Diis  advocator 
placandh  {Hist.  \at.  ix.  GO;  Cicero,  Epist.  ad 
Atticum,  ii.  '.)).  The  Babylonians  arrayed  their 
idols  in  it  (Jer.  x.  9;  Baruch  xii.  72  .  It  was 
at  an  caily  period  worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii. 
20).  Homer  speaks  as  if  it  were  almost  peculiar 
to  Ihem  (II.  iv.  Ill;  1  Mace.  viii.  14).  Pliny 
savs  it  was  worn  by  Romulus  and  the  succeeding 
icings  of  Rome,  and  by  the  consuls  and  first 
magistrates  under  the  republic.  Suetonius  re- 
lates that  Jufcus  Caesar  prohibited  its  use  bj 
Roman  subjects,  except  on  certain  days;  ana 
'Wit  N*-o  for'^uie  it  altogether,  upon  pain  of  death. 


The  use  of  it  was  bestowed  by  kings  upon  fare* 
rites,  Sec.  ;  Josephus  says  by  Pharaoh  on  Joseph 
(Antiq.  ii.  5.  7).  It  was  given  by  Ahasuerus  to 
Mordecai  (Esth.  viii.  15);  to  Daniel  by  Belshazzai 
(I)an.v.  7,  16,  29).  It  was  the  dress  of  an  ethnarcb 
or  prince,  and  as  such  given  by  Alexander  to  Jo- 
nathan (1  Mace.  x.  20,  62, 04,  65  ;  comp.  2  Mace. 
iv.  38).  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  it  is 
represented  as  the  dress  of  a  matron  ver.  22).  It 
was  at  one  time  worn  by  Roman  ladies  and  rich 
men  (Livy,  xxxiv.  7,  and  Valerius  Max.  ii. 
1).  See  also  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus  (Luke  xvi.  19).  In  Esther  i.  6,  it  ap- 
pears as  part  of  the  royal  furniture  of  Ahasuerus; 
and  in  Cant.  iii.  10,  as  the  covering  of  the  royal 
chario':;  and  Pliny  refers  to  its  general  use,  not 
only  for  clothes,  but  carpets,  cushions,  &c.  (39). 
The  robe  in  which  the  Praetorian  guaid  arrayed 
the  Saviour,  called  x^/ulus  kokk'ivt)  by  Matthew 
(xxvii.  28),  and  irop<pvpahy  Mark  (xv.  17,  20). 
and  l/xdriof  TToptpupotv  by  John  (xix.2),  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  cast-oft"  sagum  of  one  of 
their  officers,  was  no  doubt  scarlet — that  is,  proper 
crimsun,  as  will  hereafter  appear — of  a  deeper 
hue  and  finer  texture  than  the  sagum  or  chlamys 
of  the  common  soldier,  but  inferior  in  both  respects 
to  that  of  the  emperor,  which  was  also  of  this 
colour  in  the  time  of  war,  though  purple  during 
peace.  The  adjectives  used  by  the  Evangelists 
are,  however,  often  interchanged.  Thus  a  vest, 
which  Horace  (Sat.  ii.  6.  102)  calls  '  rubro 
cocco  tincta,'  in  1.  106,  he  styles  '  purpurea." 
Braunius  shows  that  the  Romans  gave  this  name 
to  any  colour  that  had  a  mixture  of  red  (De 
Vestitu  Sacerdotum,  i.  14,  Ludg.  Bat.  1680). 
Ovid  applies  the  term  purpureus  to  the  cheeks 
and  lips  (Amor.  i.  3).  In  Acts  x.  1-1,  refer- 
ence is  found  to  Lydia,  of  ihe  city  of  Thy- 
atira,  a  seller  of  purple  cloth.  The  manufac- 
ture seems  to  have  decayed  with  its  native 
city.  A  colony  of  Jews,  which  was  established 
at  Thebes  in  Greece  in  the  twelfth  century, 
carried  on  an  extensive  manufactory  for  dyeing 
purple.  It  ultimately  became  superseded  by  the 
use  of  indigo,  cochineal,  &c,  whence  a  cheaper 
and  finer  purple  was  obtained,  and  free  from 
the  disagreeable  odour  which  attended  that  de- 
rived from  shell-fish  (Martial,  i.  50.  32).  The 
method  of  the  ancients  in  preparing  and  ap- 
]  lying  it,  and  other  particulars  respecting  its 
history,  uses,  and  estimation,  are  most  fully  given 
by  Pliny  (Hist.Xat.  ix.  36-42).  The  best  modern 
books  are  Arn.ati,  De  Ue&titutione  Purpuramm, 
3rd  ed.,  Cesena,  1784;  the  treatise  by  Capelli, 
De  Antiqua  ct  Nvpera  Vurpxira,  with  notes; 
and  Don  Michaele  Rosa,  Dissertdzione  de/le 
porpore,  &p.  1768.  See  also  Dtctionnaire  des 
Sciences  Katurellcs,  torn,  xliii.  p.  219,  &c. ;  Bo- 
chart,  edit.  Rosenmuller,  torn.  iii.  p.  675,  &c.  ; 
Heeren's  Historical  Researches,  translated,  Ox- 
ford, 1833,  vol.  ii.  p.  85,  &c. 

2.  Blue  (n^n),  almost  constantly  associated 
with  purple,  occurs  in  Exod.  xxv.  4  ;  xxvi.  1,  4, 
31,  36  ;  xxvii.  16  ;  xxviii.  5  8,  15,  33,  37  ;  xxxv. 
25;   xxxvi.    11;  xxxix.    l-o,  22,   31;  Num.    iv. 

6,  7,  9.  11,  12;  xv.  38;  2  Chron.  ii.  T,  14  ;  Esth 
i.  6;  viii.  15;  Jer.   x.   9;   Kzek.  xxiii.  6;  xxvii, 

7,  24  ;  Sept.  generally  vaKivdos,  vaKivBipoi , 
and  in  Ecclus.  xl.  4;  xlv.  10;  1  Mace.  iv.  23; 
and    so    Josephus,    Philo,   Aquila,    Symmachu^ 
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Theodofion  Vulgate,  and  Jerome.  This  et  Jour  is 
supposed  to  have  been  obtained  frotn  anothet 
purple  stiell-flsh  tit' (lie  Meditei -ranean,  the  conchy- 
Hum  of  flie  ancie^'s,  die  Ilc/ix  iant.\itia  of  Lin- 
naeus (Si/st.  Xar.  torn  i.  part  7,  p.  3645;  and 
see  Forskal's   Dcscriplio  Animal,  p.  127),  called 

P??n  by  the  ancient  Jews.  Thus  (lie  pseudo- 
Jonathan,  in  Dent,  xxxiii.  19,  speaks  of  the  Ze- 
bulonites,  who  dwelt  at  llie  shore  of  ihe  great  sea, 
ami  caught  chilzon,  with  whose  juice  they  dye 
'hread  of  a  hyacinthiue  colour.     The  Scriptures 


<fi5.  [Helix  iantliina.] 
afl'u'd  no  clue  lo  this  colour;  for  Ihe  only  pass- 
ages in  which  it  seems,  in  llie  English  version,  to 
be  applied  to  something  that  might  assist  our 
conceptions,  are  mistranslated,  namely,  *  The 
blueness  of  a  wound"  (Prov.  xx.  'cO),  and  'A 
blue  mark  upon  him  that  is  beaten'  (Ecclus. 
xxiii.  10),  there  being  no  reference  to  colour  in 
the  original  of  either.  The  word  in  the  Sept. 
and  Apocrypha  refeis  to  the  hyacinth  ;  but  both 
the  flower  and  stone,  so  named  by  the  ancients, 
are  disputed,  especially  the  former.  Yet  it  is  used 
to  denote  daik-coloured  and  deep  purple.  Virgil 
6peaks  of Jety ugineos  hyadnthos,  anil  Columella 
compares  the  colour  of  the  flower  to  that  of 
clotted  blood,  or  deep,  dusky  red,  like  rust  (De 
Re  Rust.  x.  305).  Hesychius  defines  vclkivQivov' 
{nrofi€\ayl^ov,  iropcpvpiQjv.  It  is  plainlv  used  in 
the  Greek  of  Ecclus.  xl.  4  for  the  royal  purple. 
Josephus  evidently  takes  the  Hebi>>";  vrqrd  to 
mean  'sky-colour;'  for  in  explaining  the  colours 
of  the  vail  of  the  temple,  and  referring  to  the  blue 
(Exod.  xxvi.  31),  he  says  that  it  represented  the 
air  or  sky  (De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4)  :  he  similarly 
explains  the  vestment  of  the  In gh -priest  (Antiq. 
iii.  7.  7;  and  see  Philo.  Vita  Mosis,  iii.  p.  148, 
torn  ii.  ed.  Mangey).  These  statements  may  be 
reconciled  by  the  fact,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
sky  is  clear  and  serene,  it  assumes  a  dark  ap- 
pearance, wmcii  is  still  more  observable  in  an 
eastern  climate.  The  chief  references  to  this  colour 
in  Scripture  are  as  follows: — The  robe  of  the 
high-priest's  cphod  was  to  be  all  of  blue  (Exod. 
xxviii.  31)  ;  so  the  loops  of  the  curtains  to  the 
tabernacle  (xxvi.  4);  the  riband  for  the  breast- 
plate (xxviii.  28).  and  for  the  plate  for  the  mitre 
(ver.  37  ;  comp.  Ecclus.  xlv.  10)  ;  blue  cloths 
tor  various  sacred  uses  (Num.  iv.  6,  7,  9,  11,  12)  ; 
the  people  commanded  to  wear  a  riband  of  blue 
above  the  fringe  of  their  garments  (^N  urn,  xv.  3S)  ; 
it  appems  ;is  a  colour  of  furniture  in  the  palace 
of  Abasuerus  (Esth.  i.  6),  and  put  of  the  loyal 
apparel  (viii  15;  :  array  of  the  idols  of  Babylon 
(Jer.  x.  9);  pi"  the  Assyrian  nobles,  &c.  (Ezra 
xxiii.  G  ;  see  fimunius,  De  Vestt  u,  &c,  i.  9  and 
13;   Bochart,  torn.  iii.  p.  G70). 

3.  Crimson,  TQ13,  occurs  in  2  Chron.  ii.  7- 
M;    iii.    14;    Sept.    k6kkivos  :   Vulg.   coccinum. 


This  word  if  by  pome  supposed  to  signify  anotne* 
kind  of  shell-lisli,  yielding  a  crimson  dve,  sc 
called  because  found  on  the  shore  near  Mount 
Carniel.  If  so,  those  words  (C'ant.  vii.  5),  *  thine 
head  upon  thee  is  like  Cannel.'  may  contain  an- 
other reference  to  the  shape  of  some  sort  of  pur- 
pura  (Bochart,  vol.  iii.  p.  601,  &c).  Gesenius 
says  it  is  a  word  belonging  to  later  Hebrew,  and 
most  probably  of  Persian  or  Aunenian  origin. 

4.  Scarlet,  often  associated  with  purple  and 
blue.  The  words  so  translated  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing forms: — h  **}&  and  D"0C\  alone,  Gen. 
xxxviii.  28-30;  Josh.  ii.  18  21  ;  2  Sam.  i.  24; 
Prov.  xxxi.  21  ;  Cant.  iv.  3;  Jer.  iv.  30;  Sept.. 
kokkivov,  Vulg.  coccinam  ;   Isa.  i.  18,  (poiuwovu. 

coccinum.  2.  ITyPin  *0w',  Exod.  xxv.  4  ;  xxvi. 
1,  31,36;  xxvii.  16;  xxviii.  5,  0.  8,  15;  xxxv. 
6,  23,  23;  xxxviii.  18,  23;  xxix.  3  ;  Num.  iv. 
8  ;  kokkivov  and  k6kklvqv  with  dnrKovv.  /ce/cAaxr- 
fievov,  kAwtov,  diav evrja/j-evov ;    Vulg.  ois  tftctus, 

coccus  bis  tinctus,  and  vermiculus.  3.  P.])p)r\ 
MB>,  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  49,  51,  52;  Num.  xix.  6; 
Sept.  kokkivov,  wilh  K6/cAoxriue'j/oj',  and  kAo>o~tov  ; 
vermiculus,    coccus,    and     with    bis  tinctus.      4 

y?in,  alone,  Isa.  i.  8,  kokkivov,  vermiculus ; 
Lam.  iv.  5;  Vulg.  croceis ;  Nab.  ii.  3,  evecineis. 
In  the  New  Testament,  Malt,  xxvii.  28  ;  IIeb. 
ix.  19;  Rev.  xvii  3,  4;  xviii.  12,  16;  kokklvos, 
coccineus.  The  first  of  these  words,  'OK',  is  by 
some  derived  from  J132?,  '  to' repeat,'  and  is  thus 
interpreted  to  mean  'double  dyed,'  8ifia<pov,  but 
which  Geseni us  observes  is  applicable  only  to  the 
Tyrian  purple  (see  Brauuius,  Dc  Vest.  i.  15, 
§214,  p.  237  ;  Bochart,  llieroz.  i.  3.  p.  525-7). 

Geseuius  prefers  the  Arabic  root     Jim)  splenduit, 

because  scarlet  garments  were  admired  for  their 
brightness:  but  Jerome  asserts  that  the  word 
means  coccinum    (Epist.   ad    Fabiolam).     It  is 

certain  that  J/?in  denotes  a  worm,  grub,  or  insect, 
and  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  plainly  understood  by  it 
the  coccus,  from  which  the  ancients  procured  a 
blood  red  crimson  dye,  the  coccus  iiicis  of  Linnaeus. 

class    iv.,   tetragynia,    the  J-<Jj    kermez    of   the 

Arabians,  whence  used  to  be  derived  llie  French 
word  cramoisi,  and  our  crimson  ;  but  Kilian  gives 
carmensinum,  because  made  from  a  worm,  which, 
in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  is  called  carmen.  He- 
sychius defines  k6kkos'  ( |  o'u  (potviKovv  fiaTTTerai  rh 
Xpu>IJ.a.  It  was  the  female  of  this  remarkable  in- 
sect that  was  employed  ;  and  though  supplanted 
by  the  cochineal  (coccus  cacti),  it  is  still  used  for 
tue  ]  urpose  in  India  and  Persia.  It  attains  the 
size  and  form  of  a  pea,  is  of  a  violet  black  colour, 
covered  with  a  whitish  powder,  adhering  to  plants, 
chiefly  various  species  of  oak,  and  so  closely  re- 
sembling grains,  that  its  insect  nature  was  not 
generally  known  for  many  eentunes.  Accniding 
to  Beekman,  the  epithet  vermiculatus  was  ap- 
plied to  it  during  the  middle  ages,  when  this  fact 
became  generally  understood,  and  that  hence  is 
derived  the  word  vermilion.  Hence  the  Hebrew 
words  mean  both  the  coccus  itself,  and  the  deep 
red  or  bright  rich  crimson  which  was  derived 
from  it  (as  in  Cant.  iv.  3,  'thy  lips  pre  like  a 
thread  of  scarlet1);  and  so  the  word  'scarlet'  sig- 
nified in  the  time  of  out  translators,  rather  than 
the  colour  now  called  by  that  name,  and  which' 
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unknown  in  the  time  of  James  I.  This  insect  is 
widely  distributed  over  many  of  the  south-eastern 
Countries  of  the  ancient  world.  It  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  Spain  (Ivirby  and  Spence,  Introduction 
to  Entomology,  1828,  vol.  i.  pp.  31S-20).  It  is 
found  on  the  quercus  cocci/era,  or  kermes  oak.  in 
Palestine  (Kitto's  Physical  History,  p.  219). 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  coccus  as  a  red  colour  much 
esteemed,  which  he  distinguishes  from  purple 
(Hist.  Nat.   ix.  65),  and  describes  as  a  gay,  red, 


466.     [Coccu3  iii.:!-,  on  a  branch] 
lively  bright,  approaching  the  colour  of  fire  (ibid. 
and  xxi.  22).      All  the   ancients   concur  in  say- 
ing that  this  dye  was  made  from  a  sort  of  little 
grains   which  were  gathered   from    the  holm-oak 
(Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  16  ;   Pliny,  xvi.  12; 
Dioscor.dcs,   iy,   48  ;  Pausan.   x.  36).     They  not 
only  call    them  grains,   but  speak   of  them  as  the 
vegetable   productions  of  the    oak    itself,    irplvov 
Kapir6v  (Plot.  Tnes.  p.  7);  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat. 
xvi.  12)  calls  them  cusculia,  from  the  Greek  ko<t- 
KuWeiv,  which  signifies  '  to  cut  little  excrescences,' 
because  they  cut  or  scrape  off  these  small  grains 
of  the  oak.     Yet  he  was  not  entirely  ignorant,  of 
heir  insect  character,  for  he  says,   *  coccum  ilicis 
•eleiriine  in  vermiculum  se  mutatis'  (xxiv.  4).   It 
seems,  however,   that   the  colour,  thus  obtained, 
was  not  durable  (xxii.  3).     It  was   known   at  a 
very  early  period   in  Canaan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2S) ; 
it  was  one  of  the  colours  of  the  high-priest's  ephod 
(Hxod.  xxviii.  6),  and  of  its  girdle  (ver.  8),  of  the 
breastplate  (ver.  15),  and  of  cloths  for  sacred  uses 
(Num.  iv.  8)  ;   it  was  used  in  cleansing  the  leper 
(vliev.  xiv.   4),   to  indicate,  as  Abarbanel   thinks, 
Miat  a   healthy  complexion   was   restored   to  him. 
It  was  the  dress  of  females   in   the  time  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  i   24)  ;  of  opulent  persons  in   later  times 
(Lam.  iv.  5);    of   the  Babylonian    and   Median 
soldiers    who  also  wore  red  shields  (Nahum  ii.  4  ; 
comp.    Scita    lectissitnis    coloribus    dinting uuntt 
Tacit.  l)e  Mar  derm,  c.6;  and  Philostratus,  Kpist. 
it  Laced'tmontis.      Three  mistranslations  of  the 
•ru  occur   in   our  version,   I  She  it  not  afraid  of 
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the  snow  for  her  household  :  for  all  her  household 
are  clothed  witli  scarlet '  (Prov.  xxxi.  21).     Sine* 
there  is  no  connection   between  the  colour  and  a 
defence   frcm   toe  cold,   it  would   be   better   ren- 
dered, as  in  the  margin,  'double  garments;'  Sept. 
ivSedu/jLevoi  ;    '\  ulg.  vest  if  i  dup/icibus.     The  next 
verse  of  the  Sept.  begins  diaaas  x^ail/as   ^oirjfff 
t<3  at/dp)  auTijs.      In    Is.i.  i.  IK,  and  .fer.   iv.  30y 
the  word  should   be  nndered  'scarlet'   and   not 
'crimson.'     The  final   referer.ee  to  scarlet,  is   in 
regard   to   Pagan   Rome,   which,   like   all   cities, 
is     represented   as  a   female;    and    since    every- 
body wore  scarlet   in   Rome,  and  especially  dur- 
ing war,    she   is    described'  as  being    arrayed   '/a 
that  colour,     .'n  Kxod.  xxxix.  3,  it  is  said,  'they 
did    beat  gold   into    their    plates,   and    cut    into 
wires,  to  wotk  in  the  blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and 
in   the   scarlet,  and    in   the  fine  linen;'  which  is 
explained    to  mean   that  these  five    kinds,  blue, 
purple,  scarlet,  fine  linen,  and  gold,  were  twisted 
into  one  thread  ;  thus,  a  thiead  of  gold  with  six 
threads  of  blue,  and  so  with  the  rest,  after  which 
they  twisted  all  these  threads  into  one  (liraunius, 
i.  17.  2h).      It  seems    plain    from    Exod.    xxxv. 
25,  that  the  blue,    and   purple,  and   scarlet,  and 
fine  linen   were    spun    by    hand    from    wool    al- 
ready   dyed    of  these    colours.       Wilkinson    re- 
markij   that   the  colour  \u;ts   in  like  manner  im- 
parted by  the  Egyptians  to  the  thread.  &c,  that 
is,  cloth  was  not  dyed  after  being  wo\  e( Manners 
and  Customs,  vol.  iii.  p.  125).     It  will  have  been 
perceived  that  great  difficulty  attends  the  attempt 
to  determine  the  precise   distinctions  of  colours 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  various  pieceding 
names.     The  only  possible  method  wheieby  they 
could  have  conveyed   them   to  our  minds,  would 
have   been    by  comparing  them  to  the  colours  of 
natural  objects,  whose  appeal ance  was  immutable, 
an  I    whose  identity  was   beyond  question.     Such 
an  attempt  has  been  made  by  Bishop  WilVinsin 
his  Real  Character.  We  may  illustrate  the  -utility 
or  these  requisites  by   the  colour  blue,  which  is 
defined  to  mean  'the  colour  produced  or  exposed 
to    the    view    by   the  blowing  away,  or    clearing 
away  or  disj>ersiiig  of  the   clouds'  (Enc.  Metro- 
politana).      But,  as   is   well    known,   the  shades 
of  ethereal  blue  vary  in  dill'erent   countries,  and 
even    in    dill'erent  altitudes   of   the  same    coun- 
try.*   Hence  the  word  blue,  if  illustrated  by  this 
standard,  would  convey  a  different  idea  to  the  in- 
habitants of  different,  regions.     P   is  most  likely 
that  all  our  ideas  of  sensible  impressions  are  liable 
to  errors  of  association.     It  is,  however,  satisfactory 
to  know,  that  like  all  other  dubious  matters,  these 
are  of  minor  importance.     We  add  a  further  re- 
ference to  Goguet's  Origin  of  Laws.  Arts,  ana 
Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  9">,  etc.  Edin.  1761.— J.  F.  1). 
PUTEO    I    •  rioTioAoi \    a   maritime    town    of 
Campania,    in   Italy,   on    the  north   shore  of  the 
bay  of  Naples,  and  .ihout  eight  miles   north-west 
from  the   city  of  that  name,  where   it  still    exist* 
under  the  name  of  Pozzuoli.    It  derived  its  name 
from  its  tepid  baths,  whence  the  district  in  which 
it  exists  is   now   called  Terra   di    Lavoro.     The 
ancient  Greek  name  of  the  pi. ice  was  AiKaidpxctcu 
It  was  a  favourite  watering-place  of  the  Romans, 
as  its  numerous  hot-springs  were  judged  efficacious 
for  the  cure  6s  various  diseases.     It  was  also  th« 
port    where  ships  usually   discharged    their  pas- 
sengers and    cargoes,    partly  to    avoid    doubling 
the  promontory  of  Circeium,  and  partly  becauw 
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there  was  no  commodious  harbour  nearer  to  Rome. 
Hence  the  ship  in  which  Paul  was  conveyed  from 
Melita,  landed  the  prisoners  at  this  place,  where 
the  apostle  staid  for  a  week  (Acts  xxviii.  13). 
The  harbour  was  protected  hy  a  celebrated  mole, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 


Q. 


QUAIL  (y^  selav ;  Sept.  uprvyo/x-firpa ; 
Vulg.,  coturnix)  occurs  in  Exod.  xvi.  13;  Num. 
xi.  31,  32;  Ps.  cv.  40.  Quails  form  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Tetraonida,  or  grouse  family,  being 
distinguished  from  partridges  by  their  smaller 
size,  finer  bill,  shorter  tail,  and  the  want  of  a  red 
naked  eyebrow  and  of  spurs  on  the  legs.  There 
are  several  species,  whereof  the  common,  now 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Coturnix  dactyli- 
tonans,  is  abundant  in  all  the  temperate  regions 
of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  migrating  to  and 
from  Africa  in  the  proper  season.  Thus  it  crosses 
the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  twice  a-year 
in  vast  multitudes  ;  but  being  by  nature  a  bird 
of  heavy  flight,  the  passage  is  partially  conducted 
by  way  of  intermediate  islands,  or  through  Spain ; 
and  in  the  East,  in  still  greater  numbers,  along 
the  Syrian  desert  into  Arabia,  forming,  especially 
at  the  spring  season,  innumerable  flocks.  They 
alight  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  are  then  easily 
caught.      Guided  by  these  facts,    commentators 

nave  been  led  to  identify  the  Hebrew  )?ty  with 
the  quail  ;  although  other  species  of  partridges, 
and  still  more  of  Pterocles  ('  saud  grouse '), 
abound  in  Western  Asia;  in  particular  Pterocles 
Alchata,  or  Attagen,  which  is  found,  if  possible, 
in  still  greater  numbers  on  the  deserts,  and  has 
been  claimed  by  Ha«selquist  as  the  selav  of  Ex- 
odus. But  the  present  Arabic  name  of  the  quail 
is  selwa ;  and  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  bird  in  question — found  on  two  occasions  by 
the  people  of  Israel  in  and  around  the  cam])  so 
abundantly  as  to  feed  the  whole  population  in  the 
desert  (Exod.  xvi.  3-13),  and  at.  Kibroth-Hat- 
taavah,  both  times  in  the  spring — are  much  more 
applicable  to  flights  of  quail  alighting  in  an  ex- 
hausted state  during  their  periodical  migration, 
than  to  the  pterocles,  which  does  not.  proceed  to 
bo  great  a  distance,  has  very  powerful  wings,  is 
never  seen  fatigued  by  migration,  is  at  all  times 
a  tenant  of  the  wilderness  far  from  water,  and 
which,  strictly  taken,  is  perhaps  not.  a  clean  bird, 
all  the  species  subsisting  for  the  most  part  on 
larvae,  beetles,  and  insects.  We  regard  these  con- 
siderations as  sufficient  to  establish  the  accuracy 
of  the  Authorized  Version. 

Of  a  bird  so  well  known  no  figure  or  further 
particular  description  appears  to  be  necessary, 
beyond  mentioning  the  enormous  flights  which, 
after  crossing  an  immense  surface  of  sea.  are 
annually  observed  at  the  spring  and  fall  to  take  a 
brief  repose  in  the  islands  of  Malta,  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, Ciete,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  about 
Constantinople,  where  on  those  occasions  there  is 
a  general  shooting-match,  which  lasts  two  or 
three  days  This  occurs  always  in  the  autumn. 
The  birds,  starting  from  the  Crimea  about  seven 
at  night,  and  with  a  northerly  wind,  before  dawn 
accomplish  a  passage  of  above  sixty  leagues  in 
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breadth,  and  alight  on  the  southern  shore  to  feed 
and  repose.  In  the  vernal  season  the  direction 
of  the  flight  is  reversed,  and  they  arrive  in  similar 
condition  on  the  Russian  coast.  The  same  phe- 
nomena occur  at  Malta,  &c.  :  and  as  giegarious 
birds  of  passage  are  known  to  guide  their  course 
by  given  landmarks,  which  they  distinguish  will, 
unerring  precision,  and  which,  unless  they  have 
been  driven  out  of  their  usual  direction  by  storms 
of  wind,  they  invariably  arrive  at  or  over,  before 
they  take  a  new  flight,  so  also  quails  congregate 
in  Arabia  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  surface 
of  Western  Asia,  whither  they  are  proceeding. 
The  providential  nature  of  their  arrival  within 
and  around  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  in  order 
that  they  might  furnish  meat  to  a  murmuring 
people,  appears  from  the  fact  of  its  taking  place 
where  it  was  not  to  be  expected:  the  localities, 
we  presume,  being  out  of  the  direction  of  the 
ordinary  passage;  for,  had  this  not  been  the  case, 
the  dwellers  in  that  region,  and  the  Israelites 
themselves,  accustomed  to  tend  their  flocks  at  no 
gi'eat  distance  from  the  sjM)f,  would  have  regarded 
the  phenomenon  as  a  well-known  periodical  occur- 
rence.—C.  H.  S. 

QUARTUS  (Kouccpros),  a  Christian,  resident 
at  Corinth,  ami,  from  his  name,  apparently  a 
Roman,  whose  salutations  Paul  communicated  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  his  epistle  thereto  (Rom. 
xvi.  23).  In  the  old  church  books  he  is  alleged 
to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  which 
is  altogether  unlikely;  and  it  is  on  the  same 
authority  stated  that  he  was  eventually  bishop  of 
the  church  at  Berytus. 

QUATERNION  (Trrpdfoor\  'a  quaternion 
of  soldiers'  (Acts  xii.  4),  wa*  a  detachment  of 
four  men,  which  was  the  usual  number  of  a  Ro- 
man night  watch.  Peter,  therefore,  was  guarded 
by  four  soldiers,  two  within  the  prison,  and  two 
outside  the  doors ;  and  as  the  watch  was  usually 
changed  every  three  hours,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  'four  quaternions'  mentioned  in  the  text 
should.be  appointed  for  the  purpose  fVeget.  ])e 
Re  Milit.  iii.  8  ;  Philo,  In  Flacc,  p.  98). 

QUEEN.  The  Hebrews  had  no  word  proj>erly 
answering  to  our  term  'queen.'  which  is  the  femi- 
nine of '  king  ;'  neither  had  they  the  dignity  which 
that  word  denotes.  The  Hebrew  word  usually 
translated  '  queen  '  is  msD3  yebirah,  which  means 
'mistress,'  or  'lady,'  being  the  feminine  of  T2J 
gebir,  *  master,'  or  '  lord.'  The  feminine  is  to  be 
understood  by  its  relation  to  the  masculine; 
which  is  not  applied  to  kingly  power,  or  to 
kings,  but  to  general  authority  and  dominion. 
It  is  in  fact  the  word  which  occurs  twice  with 
reference  to  Isaac's  blessing  of  Jacob  :  —  'Be 
lord  over  thy  brethren ;'  and,  '  I  have  made  hira 
thy  lord*  (Gen.  xxvii.  29 — 37). 

The  limited  use  which  is  made  even  of  the 
restricted  term  gebirah,  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
It  is  only  employed  twice  with  reference  to  the 
wife  of  a  king:  in  one  of  these  two  cases  it  is 
applied  to  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  where 
the  condition  of  the  royal  consort  was  more 
queenly  than  in  Palestine  (1  Kings  xi.  19;  com]). 
Wilkinson,  A.  Egypt,  ii.  59  ;  iii.  64;  v.  28);  and 
in  the  other  to  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  who,  as 
the  daughter  of  a  powerful  king,  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  in  her  matrimonial 
state  (2  Kings  x.  13).     In  two  other  places  it  is 
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not  clear  whether  the  king's  wife  or  mother  is  in- 
tended (Jer.  xiii.  18 ;  xxix.  2)  ;  and  in  the  remain- 
ing passages  it  is  pointedly  referred  to  the  king's 
mother,  in  such  terms  as  clearly  show  that  the 
state  which  she  held  was  one  of  positive  dignity 
and  rank  (1  Kings  xv.  13;  2  Chron.  xv.  16). 

There  is  another  word,  ?!ll^  shegol,  also  trans- 
lated 'queen,'  which  simply  denotes  the  king's 
▼ife  or  (in  the  plural)  his  wives,  as  distinguished 
from  his  concubines.  It  occurs  in  Ps.  xlv.  9; 
Neh.  ii.  6  ;   Dan.  v.  2  ;  iii.  23. 

The  result  of  all  inquiry  into  the  suhject  seems 
to  show  that,  among  the  Jewish  kings  the  usages 
bearing  on  this  point  were  not  different  from 
those  which  are  still  exhibited  in  Western  Asiatic 
courts.  Where  woman  never  becomes  the  head 
of  the  state,  there  can  be  no  queen  regnant;  and 
where  polygamy  is  allowed  or  practised,  there 
can  be  no  queen  consort.  There  will,  however, 
be  a  chief  wife  in  the  harem;  and  this  is  no 
doubt  the  rank  indicated  in  the  Bible  by  the 
words  which  we  render  'queen.'  This  rank  may 
be  variously  acquired.  T\\ejirst  wife  of  the  king, 
or  the  first  whom  he  took  after  his  accession,  usu- 
ally obtained  it;  and  if  she  is  both  of  high  birth 
and  becomes  the  mother  of  the  first  son,  her  posi- 
tion is  tolerably  secure  :  but  if  she  possesses  neither 
of  these  advantages,  she  may  be  superseded,  in  her 
position  as  head  of  the  harem  by  a  wife  of  higher 
birth  and  connections,  subsequently  espoused  ;  or 
by  one  who  becomes  the  mother  of  the  heir  appa- 
rent. The  king,  however,  will  sometimes  act 
according  to  his  own  pleasure  in  this  matter,  pro- 
mote any  favourite  lady  to  this  dignity,  and  also 
remove  her  from  it  at  Ins  pleasure  ;  but  more 
generally  he  finds  it  convenient  to  follow  the 
established  routine.  The  king  of  Egypt's  daugh- 
ter was,  doubtless,  from  her  high  rank,  the  chief 
wife  of  Solomon  ;  as  was  Jezebel,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  chief  wife  of  Ahab.  In  like  manner 
the  high-born  mother  of  Absalom  was  probably 
the  chief  wife  of  David,  although  it  is  possible 
that  the  mother  of  the  eldest  son  Amnon  at;  first 
enjoyed  that  distinction,  which,  we  may  safely 
presume,  eventually  devolved  on  Bathsheba, 
after  her  son  Solomon  had  been  recognised  as  the 
heir. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Morier's  amusing  books  (Hajji 
Baba  in  England)  there  is  a  passage  which 
strikingly  illustrates  this  matter.  The  court  of 
Persia  is  there  represented  as  being  perplexed 
how  to  answer  a  letter  _which,  in  ignorance  of 
Eastern  customs,  had  sljeen  addressed  by  the 
queen  consort  of  England  '  to  the  queen  of  Persia.1 
The  cause  of  the  dilemma  thus  created  was  that 
— 'Although  the  shah's  principal  wife  is  called 
the  banou  harem,  or  head  of  the  seraglio,  yet  her 
situation  in  the  state  bears  as  little  affinity  to  that 
of  the  queen  of  England  as  one  may  say  th<;  she 
buffalo  kept  in  the  enclosure  for  food  and  milk 
nas  to  the  cow  fed  and  woishipped  by  the  Hin- 
doo as  his  god.  Our  shah  can  kill  and  create 
ha/tous  at  pleasure,  whereas  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land maintains  her  post  till  the  hand  of  fate  lays 
her  in  the  grave '  (Comp.  Chardin,  Voyages, 
edit.  Langles,  vi.  ch.  xii.;  Thornton's  Turkey, 
ii.  264-28(5.) 

Very  different  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  in 
"Western  Asia,  the  position  of  the  king's  mother, 
•wuose  stale  is  much  the  nearest  to  that   of  an 
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European  queen  of  any  with  which  the  East  is 
acquainted.  It  is  founded  on  that  essential  prin- 
ciple of  Oriental  manners  which  in  all  cases  con- 
siders the  mother  of  the  husband  as  a  far  superior 
person  to  his  wife,  and  as  entitled  to  more  respect 
and  attention.  This  principle  should  be  clearly 
understood  ;  for  it  extends  throughout  the  Bible, 
and  is  yet  entirely  different  from  our  own  social 
arrangements,  under  which  the  mother,  as  soon  &s 
she  becomes  widowed,  abandons  her  place  as 
head  of  the  family  to  the  daughter  in-law.  Mr 
Urquhart  has  admirably  illustrated  and  deve- 
loped this  principle  in  his  Spirit  of  the  East  (ii. 
387,  sq.),  and  his  remaiks,  although  primarily 
illustrative  of  Turkish  manners,  are,  with  some 
unessential  limitations,  applicable  to  the  ancient 
and  modern  East.  In  p.  389  there  is  an  anec- 
dote of  the  present  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  staying  a  whole  week  in  the  harem  of 
his  mother,  waiting  to  find  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  pressing  a  request  upon  her  ;  and  when 
admitted,  kissing  her  feet,  refusing  to  be  seated, 
and  standing  an  hour  and  a  half  before  her  with 
lus  arms  ciossed,  without  after  all  succeeding 
in  the  suit  which  he — the  conqueror  of  Syria  and 
the  victor  of  Konieh  —  preferred  to  an  aged 
woman. 

The  arrangement,  in  the  seraglios  of  the  more 
magnificent  Hebrew  monarchs  was  probably  si- 
milar to  that  of  Turkey,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  chief  women  in  the  haiems  of  the  Jewish 
sovereigns  entered  it  as  wives,  and  not  as  slaves. 
The  grand  sign ior,  from  an  indeterminate  number 
of  female  slaves,  selects  his  favourites,  who  are 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  cadun,  which,  as  it 
means  '  lady  of  the  house,'  seems  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hebrew  gebirah.  The  number  of 
these  is  said  to  be  limited  to  seven,  and  their 
rank  seems  to  correspond  to  that  of  the  'wives' 
of  the  Hebrew  seraglio,  whose  number  was  un- 
limited. The  mother  of  a  boy  is  called  has- 
seky,  unless  the  boy  die,  in  which  case  she  de- 
scends to  her  former  rank  The  caduna  or  wives 
of  a  deceased  or  deposed  sultan  are  all  removed 
from  the  imperial  harem  to  a  separate  palace, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  valide  sultan, 
the  mother  of  the  reigning  sultan,  who  has  her 
liberty,  a  palace,  and  revenues  to  support  a 
suitable  establishment.  But  the  hassekies,  or 
those  who  have  a  son  living,  are  treated  with 
marked  respect,  as  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
they  may  become  valide  The  title  of  su/tan 
(for  the  Turkish  has  no  distinction  of  gender), 
though  from  courtesy  it  may  be  given  to  the 
hassekies,  is,  strictly  speaking,  appropriate  only 
to  the  sovereign's  mother,  and  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  imperial  family  (Thornton,  ii. 
276  ;  Urquhart,  ii.  433).  This  statement,  espe- 
cially the  last  point  of  it,  strikingly  illustrates  the 
view  we  have  taken  as  to  the  more  queenly  position 
of  the  king's  mother  than  of  his  wife  in  the  Jew'>h 
and  other  Asiatic  courts.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  this  position  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  modern  east,  or  to  the  Jews  among 
the  ancient  Orientals.  Heeren,  indeed,  thinks 
that  the  power  of  '  the  queen-mother "  was  even 
more  considerable  among  the  ancient  Persians 
than  among  the  modern  Turks  (Hist.  Researches, 
i.  400);  and  the*  narratives  of  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias  respecting  the  tyrannical  influence  ex 
ercised  by  Parysatis,  Amestris,  and  others,  beta 
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ample  testimon  r  to  tins  fact.  Tlie  careful  reader 
of  Scripture  will  easily  be  able  to  trace  the  same 
ideas  respecting  tlie  position  of  (lie  king's  mother 
amoiiir  the  Israelites.  In  how  marked  a  manner 
does  tlie  mother  of  Solomon  come  forward  at  the 
end  of  her  husband's  and  the  beginning  of  her 
ton's  reign  !  She  takes  an  active  part  in  securing 
her  son's  succession  ;  it  is  in  the  conviction  other 
commanding  influence  that  Adonijah  engages 
her  to  promote  his  suit,  alleging  ?  he  will  not 
•ay  thee  nay  ;'  and  then,  when  Bathsheba  appears 
before  her  son,  the  monarch  rises  from  his  place, 
advances  to  meet  her,  bows  himself  before  her, 
and  seats  her  on  the  right  hand  of  his  throne 
^1  Kings  i.,  ii.).  That  the  king's  mother  possessed 
high  dignity  is  further  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
Asa  found  it  necessary  to  remove  his  mother 
Maachah  'from  being  queen,'  on  account  of  her 
Abuse  of  the  power  which  that  character  conferred 
{I  Kings  xv.  13).  Jezebel  was,  as  already 
itated,  very  powerful  in  the  l;-l'e-time  of  her  hus- 
band ;  but  it  is  only  under  her  son  that  she  is 
called  'the  queen'  (yebirah) ;  and  the  whole 
history  of  his  reign  evinces  the  important  part 
which  she  took  in  public  affairs  (2  Kings  ix. 
VI,  30,  37;  x.  13).  Still  more  marked  was  the 
influence  which  her  daughter  Athaliah  exercised 
in  Judah  during  the  reign  of  her  son  Ahaziah, 
which  was  indeed  such  as  enabled  her  at  his 
leath  to  set  the  crown  on  her  own  head,  and  to 
mesent  the  anomaly  in  Jewish  history  of  a  reg- 
aant  queen  (2  Kings  xi.). 
■QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN.  [Ashtoreth.] 
QUEEN  OF  SHEBA.  [Sheba.] 
QUICKSAND  {avpris).  In  Acts  xxvii.  17, 
it  is  mentioned  that  when  the  ship  in  which  Paul 
was  embarked  was  driven  past  ihe  Isle  of  Clauda 
on  the  south,  the  mariners,  as  would  now  be  said, 
struck  the  sails  and  scudded  under  bare  poles, 
lest  they  'should  fall  into  the  quicksands.'  The 
original  word  syrtis  denotes  a  sandbank  or  shoal 
dangerous  to  navigation,  drawn,  or  supposed  to  be 
drawn  (from  <ri$p«, '  to  draw  ")  together  by  the  cur- 
rents of  the  sea.  Two  syrtes,  or  gulfs  with  quick- 
sands, were  particularly  famous  among  the  an- 
cients; one  called  Syrtis  Major,  between  Cyrene 
and  Leptis,  and  the  other,  Syrtis  Minor,  near  Car- 
mage.  Both  then  lay  nearly  to  tlie  south-west 
of  the  west,  end  of  Cyprus,  adjoining  which,  on 
the  south,  lay  the  isle  of  Clauda.  These  Syrtes 
were  the  great  dread  of  those  who  navigated  the 
seas  in  which  the  vessel  was  driven,  and  one  of 
them  was  probably  in  this  case  the  object  of 
alarm  to  the  mariners.  The  danger  was  not  so 
imaginary  in  this  case,  we  apprehend,  as  Dr. 
Falconer  (Dissert,  on  St.  raid's  Voyage,  p.  13) 
conceives.  For  the  apprehension  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  entertained  till  the  ship 
had  been  driven  past  the  isle  of  Clauda;  which, 
as  we  take  it,  is  mentioned  merely  as  the 
last  point  of  land  which  had  been  seen  till  the 
ship  was  wrecked  on  the  isle  of  Melita.  The 
position  of  that  island  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
dicating ihe  course  in  which  they  were  driven  ; 
and  if  that  were  Malta,  it  is  clear  that,  had  that 
course  not  been  arrested  by  the  intermediate 
shipwreck,  they  would  in  all  •  probability  have 
been  driven  upon  the  Syrtis  Minor,  which  we 
may  therefore  conclude  to  have  been  the  subject 
of  their  apprehension.  That  apprehension  only 
becomes  *  imaginary  '  when  Meleda  in  the  Ad- 
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riatic  is  taken,  as  Dr.  Falconer  himself  takes  :t, 
for  the  Melita  of  Scripture.  It  may  therefore  be 
added  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Malta,  that 
its  identification  with  Melita  gives  reality  to  the 
fear  entertained  by  the  mariners,  which  under  the 
other  alternative  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
imaginary    [Malta]. 

QUIVER.     (Armour,  Arms.] 

QUIRINUS.     [Cvrenius.] 


R. 


R  A  AMAH  (flOyi;  Sept.  'Pcy/ia),  a  city  of 
the  Cushites,  or  of  Cushite  origin  (Gen.  x.  7  ; 
1  Chron.  i.  9  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22).  Its  situation 
is  not,  clearly  known,  but  the  'Pey/j.a  with  which 
the  Sept.  identifies  it  was  a  city  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Gcog.  vi.  7),  and 
Stephan.  Bvzanf.  (See  Bochart,  Phaleg.  iv.  5.) 

RAAMSES.     [Rameses.] 

RABBAH .(nan  ;  Sept.  'Pap&dO).  This  name, 
which  properly  denotes  a  great  city  or  metro- 
polis, is  given  in  Scripture  to  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites  (Josh.  xiii.  25  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  1  ;  xii. 
27;  1  Chron.  xx.  I;  Jer.  xlix.  3);  the  full 
name  of  which',  however,  as  given  in  Deut.  iii. 
11,  appears  to  have  been  Rahbath-beni-Ammon. 
It  was  in  this  place  that  the  great  iron  bedstead 
of  Og  king  of  Bashan  was  preserved  (Deut-.  iii. 
1 1).  Here  also,  during  the  siege  of  the  place  by 
Joab,  the  unsuspecting  Uriah  was  slain,  through 
the  contrivance  of  David,  that  he  might  possess 
himself  of  his  wife  Hathsheha ;  after  which  the 
king  went  in  person  and  took  the  city,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  shown  by  the  solicitude 
of  the  monarch  thus  to  appropriate  to  himself 
the  glory  of  its  subjugation  (2  Sam.  xi.,  xii.). 
After  this  Rabbah  was  included  in  the  tribe  of 
Gad.  After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes, 
Rabbah,  with  the  whole  territory  beyond  the 
Jordan,  adhered  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  till 
it  was  ravaged  by  the  Assyrians  under  Tigiath- 
pileser,  and  the  inhabitants  expatriated  to 
Media.  The  Ammonites  then  recovered  posses- 
sion of  Rabbah  and  the  other  cities  and  territoria 
which  had  in  former  times  been  taken  from  them 
by  the  Israelites  (Jer.  xlix.  3;  Ezek.  xxv.  2-5) 
[Ammonites].  Some  centuries  later,  when  these 
parts  were  subject  to  Egypt,  Rabbah  was  restored 
or  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  and  called 
by  him  Philadelphia  (Euseb.  Onomast.  s.  v. 
'Pa/xd6  and  'Afj./xdv),  and  under  this  name  it  is 
often  mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  16;  Ptol.  Geoff,  v.  15),  by 
Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6.  3  ;  i.  19.  5  ;  ii 
IS.  1),  and  upon  Roman  coins  (Eckhel,  iii  351  ; 
Mionnef,  v.  335),  as  a  city  of  Arabia,  Coele- 
syria,  or  Decapolis.  The  old  name  was  not, 
however,,  altogether  superseded,  for  Polybius 
{Hist.  v.  7,  4)  calls  it  'Pa^Baidfiava. 

Rabbah  appears  to  have  consisted,  like  AfOfl, 
of  two  parts;  the  city  itself,  and  'the  city  of 
waters,'  or  royal  city,  which  was  probably  a 
detached  portion  of  the  city  itself,  insulated 
by  the  stream  on  which  it  was  situated.  The 
'city  of  waters  '  was  taken  by  Joab;  but  agaiut 
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♦be  city  itself  he  was  obliged  to  call  for  the  assis- 
tance of  David  with  a  reinforcement  (2  Sam. 
x.i.  29). 

The  ancient  name  has  been  preserved  among 
the  natives  of  the  country.  Abulfeda  calls  it 
Amman,  and  by  that  name  it  is  still  known. 
It  was  in  ruins  in  his  time  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  19). 
The  ruins  stand  about  19  miles  south-east  of 
Szalt,  in  a  long  valley  traversed  by  a  stream, 
the  Moiet  Amman.,  which  at  this  place  is  arched 
over,  the  bed  as  well  as  the  banks  being  paved. 
The  ruins  are  extensive,  hut  there  remains  no- 
thing of  much  interest,  excepting  the  theatre, 
which  is'  very  large  and  perfect,  and  a  small 
odeum  close  to  it.  There  are  also  an  ancient 
castle  and  some  vestiges  of  Roman  buildings  and 
of  Christian  churches.  The  Prophet  E/ekiel 
foretold  that  Rabbah  should  become  '  a  stable 
for  camels,'  and  the  country  'a  couching  place 
for  (locks'  (Ezek.  xxv.  5)  This  lias  been  life- 
rally  fulfilled,  and  Burckhardt  actually  found 
that  a  party  of  Arabs  had  stabled  their  camels 
among  the  ruins  of  Rabbah.  Too  much  stre.-s 
has  however  been  laid  upon  this  minute  point  by 
Dr.  Keith  and  others  (Evidence  from  Prophecy, 
p.  150).  What  the  prophet  meant  to  say  was  that 
Ammon  and  its  chief  city  should  be  debate; 
and  he  expressed  it  by  reference  to  facts  which 
would  certainly  occur  in  any  forsaken  site  in 
the  borders  of  Arabia ;  and  which  are  now  con- 
stantly occuring  not  in  Rabbah  only,  but  in 
many  other  places.  Seetzen,  in  Zach's  Monat. 
Corrcsp.  xviii.  p.  428 ;  Burckhardt's  Syria, 
p,  356,  sq. ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels,  p. 
474. 

The  Rabbah  of  Josh.  xv.  60  was  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah. 

RABBATH-AMMON.     [Rabbah.] 

RABBATH-MOAB.     [Ar.] 

RABBI  ('Pa/3j3f),  a  title  of  honour  given  to  the 
teachers  of  the  law  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  our  language, 
though  perhaps  in  purport  a'nd  usage  it  comes 
near  to  'doctor'  or  'master:'  a  word  combining 
both  these  significations  would  fairly  represent  it. 
In  Matt,  xxiii.  8,  "PafifS'i  is  explained  by  KaOrj- 
yVTr]s,  a  leader,  or  guide  (in  the  sense  of  a  teacher 
or  master),  and  m  John  i.  39,  by  8i8d<TKa\os,  a 
teacher,  or  master.  This,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  the  acquired  or  conventional  usage  of  the 
term.  The  actual  signification  of  31  rab  in 
Hebrew  is  'a  great  one,'  i.  e.  a  chief,  a  master  ; 
and  would  as  a  title  be  probably  represented  by 
the  'Excellenza'  of  southern  Europe,  which  is 
perhaps  as  common  as  Rabbi  was  among  the  Jews. 
It  was  there  employed  as  a  title  in  the  Jewish 
schools  in  a  threefold  form,  indicating  as  many 
degrees,  which  might  without  much  impropriety 
t>e  compared,  in  the  stricter  sense,  to  the  progres- 
sive academical  degrees  of  Bachelor,  Master,  and 
Doctor.  Toe  lowest  of  these  degrees  of  honour 
was  3"1  rab.  This  with  the  relative  suffix  became 
*2"1,  'PajBjSi,  Rabbi,  '  my  master,'  which  was  of 
higher  dignity  ;  and  beyond  that  was  \2")  Unban, 
4  great  master;'  or  with  the  suffix  "Pa/3(iovt,  liab- 
boni,  '  my  great  master,'  which  was  the  highest 
of  all.  It  is  not.  certain,  however,  that  tins  gra- 
duation of  terms  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
The  teachers  and  professors  of  the  law  were 
ibtit  guished   by  the  title  of  Rabbi  both  by  the 


people  and  by  their  own  disivples  (Mart,  xxiii.  7) 
Jesus  was  so  called  by  his  lisciples  (Matt.  xxvi. 
25-49;  Mark  ix.  5;  xi.  2;  John  i.  33;  iv.  31) 
as  well  as  by  the  peopie  (Matt.  x.  51  ;  John 
xx.  16). 

RABBINICAL  LITERATURE.  [Kab- 
balah, Talmud.  ] 

RABBONI  ('PafiPovl  or 'Papfauvi),  the  title 
of  highest  honour  applied  by  the  Jaws  to  the 
teachers  of  the  law  [Rabbi].  In  Mark  x.  51 
(translated  'Lord'),  John  xx.  16,  it  is  applied 
to  Christ ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  rather  in  its 
literal  acceptation,  than  with  reference  to  the 
conventional  distinction  which  it  implied  (if  such 
distinction  then  existed)  in  the  Jewish  schools. 
Tiiere  were  but  seven  great  professors,  all  of  the 
school  of  Hillel,  to  whom  the  title  was  publicly 
given.  There  is  some  difference  as  to  their  names, 
and  even  the  Talmud  varies  in  its  statements. 
But  the  only  one  there  whose  name  occurs  in 
Scripture  is  Gamaliel,  unless,  indeed,  as  some 
suppose,  the  aged  Simeon,  who  blessed  the  infant 
Saviour  (Luke  ii.  25),  was  the  same  as  the  Rab- 
ban  Simeon  of  the  Talmud  [Simeon], 

RAB  SARIS  (Dnp-in  ;  Sept.  'Pa^.Y),  one  of 
the  three  Assyrian  generals  in  command  of  the 
army  which  appeared  before  Jerusalem  (2  Kings 
xviii.  17)  [Rab-shakeh].  The  word  means  '  chief 
of  the  eunuchs  ;'  which  could  scarcely  have  been  a 
proper  name  ;  but  whether  his  office  was  really 
that  which  the  title  imports,  or  some  other  great 
court  office,  must  be  determined  by  the  consi- 
derations which  have  been  offered  under  the  article 
Eunuch.  The  chief  oi'  the  eunuchs  is  an  officer 
of  high  rank  and  dignity  in  the  Oriental  courts: 
and  his  cares  are  not  confined  to  the  harem,  but 
many  high  public  functions  devolve  upon  him. 
In  tiie  Ottoman  Porte  the  Kislar  Aga,  or  chief  of 
the  black  eunuchs,  is  one  of  the  principal  ]>ei- 
sonages  in  the  empire,  and  in  an  official  paper  of 
great  solemnity  is  styled  by  the  sultan,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  officeis  who  approach  his  august 
person,  and  worthy  of  tlie  confidence  of  monarchs 
and  of  sovereigns' (D'Ohssou,  Tab  Gen.  iii.  308). 
It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  improbable  tliat  such 
an  office  should  be  associated  with  a  military 
commission ;  perhaps  not  for  directly  military 
duties,  but  to  take  charge  of  the  treasure,  and  to 
select  from  the  female  captives  such  as  might 
seem  worthy  of  the  royal  harem. 

RAB-SHAKEH  fffftfyi*  Sept.  Vb+&Kiftu. 
This  name  is  Aramaic,  aihd  signifies  chief-cup- 
bearer. Notwithstanding  its  seemingly  official 
significance,  it  appears  to  have  been  used  t»s  a 
proper  name,  as  Butler  with  us;  for  the  person 
who  bore  it  was  a  military  chief  in  high  com- 
mand, under  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria.  Yet  it 
is  not  impossible,  according  to  Oriental  usages, 
that  a  royal  cup-l>earer  should  hold  a  military 
command  ;  and  the  office  itself-  was  one  of  high 
distinction.  He  is  the  last  named  of  three 
Assyrian  generals  who  appeared  before  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  was  the  utterer  of  the  insulting 
speeches  addressed  to  the  besieged.  'He  stood 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  in  the  Jews'  lan- 
guage;' perhaps  because  he  was  the  only  one  c? 
the  three  who  coiild  S]>eak  that  language  freely. 
2  Kings  xviii.  17,  19,  26,  28,  37  ;  xix.  4,  8 ;  Isa. 
xxxvi.  2,  4,  12,  13.  22;  xxxv  i.  4,  «. 


RICA. 

RACA  ('l»aicc£).  a  word  which  occurs  in  Matt. 
v.  12,  ami  which  remains  untranslated  in  the 
Authorized  Version.  It  is  expressive  of  contempt, 
from  the  Chahlee  NpH,  ami  means  an  empty, 
worthless  fellow.  Jesus,  contrasting  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  could  only  take  notice  of  overt  acts, 
with  his  own,  Which  renders  man  amenable  for 
his  motives  ami  feelings,  says  in  effect ;  'Whoso- 
ever is  rashly  angry  with  his  brother  is  liable  to 
the  judgment  of  God  ;  whosoever  calls  his  brother 
Raca,  is  liable  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
but  whosoever  calls  him  fool  (Mwpe)  becomes 
liable  to  the  judgment  of  Gehenna.'  To  appre- 
hend the  higher  criminality  here  attached  to  the 
term  fool,  which  may  not  at  first  seem  very 
obvious,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  while 
♦raca'  denotes  a  certain  looseness  of  life  and 
manners,  'fool'  denotes  a  wicked  and  reprobate 
person  :  foolishness  being  in  Scripture  opposed  to 
spiritual  wisdom. 
RACK.     [Games.] 

RACHAM  (DIT1;  Sept.  kvkvov;  Vulg.  por- 
phyria; Lev.  xi.  "la;  Deut.  xiv.  17)  isnowadmit- 
ted  to  l>e  the  white  carrion  vulture  of  Egypt,  Perc~ 
nopterus  Neophron  ALyyptiacus.  It  would  lead  us 
beyond  the  limits  prescribed  to  this  article  to  enter 
into  a  disquisition  on  the  manners  of  cranes,  storks, 
swans,  and  nelicans,  all  in  some  degree  confounded 
in  the  mind  of  Orientals  when  they  describe  the 
marvellous  love,  parental  affection,  and  filial  gra- 
titude of  birds  :  consequently  tl^ey  have  names  for 
certain  species  which  are  claimed  as  derivatives 
from  roots  expressive  of  the  affections.  For  al- 
though (lie  incessant  warfare  oi'  man  upon  brute 
animals  in  their  native  haunts  has,  at  least  in  the 
populous    west,    well    nigh   obliterated   all   their 
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467.    [Vultur  percnopterus.] 

more  generous  instincts,  and  we  are  consequently 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  natural  attributes 
jf  their  character,  the  swan  alone  can  claim  pre- 
tension to  an  ultra- maternal  feeling,  from  her 
practice  of  supporting  her  young  brood  between 
her  wings  when  she  gives  them  their  first  lesson 
in  swimming.  All  other  tales  of  that  nature 
recorded  in  the  poets  and  historians  of  antiquity 
m&y  be  regarded  as  absolute  fictions ;  and  among 


the  rest,  that  in  Horns  Apollo,  re j  resenting  the 
Racham  tearing  the  flesh  of  her  thighs  to  feed  her 
young,  is  evidently  an  invention  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood,  fabricated  in  order  to  enhance  the  cha- 
racter of  a  useful  bird,  which,  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  sanctified  in  their  mystical  supersti- 
tions, and  protected  by  the  king  as  'Pharaoh's 
fowl'  (an  ancient  appellation),  is  perhaps  the  most 
revoltingly  filthy  bird  in  existence.  With  respect 
to  the  original  imposition  of  the  name  Racham, 
as  connected  with  any  unusual  affection  for  its 
young,  there  is  no  modern  ornithologist  who  assigns 
such  a  quality  to  Percnoptei  i  more  than  to  other 
birds,  although  it  is  likely  'that  as  the  pelican 
empties  its  bag  of  fish,  so  this  bird  may  void  the 
crop  to  feed  her  brood.  Gesner  had  already 
figured  (De  Aquila  quern  Percnopterum  vacant, 
p.  199)  the  Barbary  variety,  and  pointed  out  the 
Racham  of  Scripture  as  the  identical  species,  but 
Bruce  first  clearly  established  the  fact.  The 
Rachama  of  that  writer  is  appawnlly  the  Ak- 
bobha  ('  white  father')  of  the  Turks,  and  forms, 
one  of  a  small  group  of  Vulturida?,  subgenerically 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Percnopterus 
and  Neophron,  differing  from  the  other  vultures 
in  the  bill  being  longer,  straight,  more  attenuated, 
and  then  uncinafed,  and  in  the  back  of  the  head 
and  neck  being  furnished  with  longish,  narrow, 
suberectile  feathers,  but.  like  true  vultures,  having 
the  pouch  on  the  breast  exposed,  and  the  sides  of 
the  head  and  throat  bare  and  livid.  The  great 
wing-coverts  are  partly,  and  the  quill- feathers  en- 
tirely, of  a  black  and  blackish  ash-colour;  th(,se 
of  the  head,  nape,  smaller  wing-coverts,  body, 
and  fail,  in  general  white,  with  tinges  of  buff  and 
rufous;  the  legs  are  flesh- colour,  and  rather  long; 
and  the  toes  are  armed  with  sharp  claws.  The 
females  are  brownish.  In  size  the  species  is 
little  bulkier  than  a  raven,  but  it  stands  high  on 
the  legs.  Always  soiled  with  blood  and  garbage, 
offensive  to  the  eye  and  nose,  it  yet  is  protected 
in  Egypt  both  by  law  and  public  opinion,  for 
the  services  it  renders  in  clearing  the  soil  of 
dead  carcases  putrefying  in  the  sun,  and  the 
cultivated  fields  of  innumerable  rats,  mice,  and 
other  vermin.  Pious  Moslems  at  Cairo  and 
other  places,  bestow  a  daily  portion  of  food  upon 
them,  and  upon  their  associates  the  kites,  who  aie 
seen  hovering  conjointly  in  great  numbers  about 
the  city.  The  Racham  extends  to  Palestine  in 
the  summer  season,  but  becomes  scarce  towards 
the  north,  where  it  is  not  specially  protected  ;  and 
it  accompanies  caravans,  feasting  on  their  leavings 
and  oa  dead  camels,  &c. 

Gesner 's  figure  represents  the  Barbary  vaiiety  ; 
but.  there  are  two  other  species  l>esides,  viz.,  the 
Percnopterus  Angolensis,  and  Percnopterus  Hy- 
poleucus,  both  similarly  characterized  by  their 
white  livery,  and  distinguished  from  the  Egyptian 
by  a  different  arrangement  of  colour,  a  shorter 
bill,  and  more  cleanly  habits. 

In  our  version  the  name  of  Gier-eagle  is  cer- 
tainly most  improper,  as  such  a  denomination 
can  apply  oVily  to  a  large  sjweies,  and  is  most 
appropriate  to  the  bearded  vulture  of  the  Aljw. 
The  Lkmmer-geyer  of  the  Swiss  (Gypaetus  Bar 
bat  us),  which  in  the  shape  of  varieties,  or  dis- 
tinct sj>ecies,  frequents  also  tlie  nigh  snowy  range* 
of  Sfiain,  Macedonia.  Asia  Minor,  Crete,  Abyiu 
si nia,  Caffraria,  Barbary,  and  most  likely  of 
Libanus,  was  no  doubt  the  bird  intended  by  our 
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translators  to  represent  the  Racham  ;  nor  was  the 
application  unreasonable,  as  will  be  shown  in 
Vulture.  The  Percnopterus  is  somewhat  sin- 
gularly classed  both  in  Lev.  and  Deut.,  along 
with  aquatic  lirds;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  animal  will  eat  it,  since,  in  the 
parallel  case  of  Vultur  aura,  the  turkey-buzzard 
or  carrion-crow  of  America,  we  have  found  even 
the  ants  abstaining  from  its  carcase,  and  leaving 
it  to  dry  up  in  the  sun,  though  swarming  around 
and  greedy  of  every  other  animal  substance 
1  Vulture].— C.  H.  S. 

RACHEL  (?rn,  a  ewe ;  Sept.  'Pc^A),  one 
and  the  most  beloved  of  the  two  daughters  of 
Laban,  whom  Jacob  married  (Gen.  xxix.  16, 
seq.),  and  who  became  the  mother  of  Joseph  and 
Benjamin,  in  giving  birth  to  the  latter  of'  whom 
she  died  near  Bethlehem,  where  her  sepulchre  is 
shown  to  this  day  (Gen.  xxx.  22;  xxxv.  16). 
For  more  minute  particulars  see  Jacob,  with 
whose  history  Rachels  is  closely  involved. 

RAGUEL,  or  Reuel  fety!,  friend  cf  God; 
Sept.  fPayovr)\).  1.  A  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
4,  10).  2.  The  father  of  Jethro  (Exod.  ii.  18; 
Num.  x.  29).  Some  confound  him  with  Jethro; 
but  in  the  text  last  cited,  he  is  called  the  father 
of  Hobab,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as 
Jethro.  In  the  same  passage,  indeed,  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  '  priest  of  Midian  '  relate  to  '  Reuel  their 
father  '  their  adventure  with  Moses  :  which  might 
seem  to  support  his  identity  with  Jethro;  but  it 
is  quite  a  Scriptural  usage  to  call  a  grandfather 
'father,'  and  a  granddaughter,.  '  daughter'  (Gen. 
xxxi.  43;  2  Sam.  xix.  25;  1  Kings  xitf.  3; 
xvi.  2;  xviii.  3).  The  Targum  in  this  place 
reads,  'They  came  to  Reuel  their  father's  father.' 
[Hohab  ]  3.  Another  person  of  this  name 
occurs  in  1  Chron.  ix.  8. 

1.  RAHAB  piT);  Sept.  'Paafl),  a  name, 
signifying  'sea-monster,'  which  is  applied  as  an 
appellation  to  Egypt  in  Ps.  lxxiv.  13,  14; 
lxxxvii.  4  ;  lxxxix.  10  ;  Isa.  Ii.  9  (and  some- 
times to  its  king,  Ezek.  xxix.  3;  xxxiii.  3,  comp. 
Ps.  lxviii.  31);  which  metaphorical  designation 
probably  involves  an  allusion  to  the  crocodiles, 
hippopotami,  and  other  aquatic  creatures  of  the 
Nile. 

2.  RAHAB,  properly  Rachab  (2rp,  large; 
Sept.  'PaxctjS),  a  woman  of  Jericho  who  received 
into  her  house  the  two  spies  who  were  sent  by 
Joshua  into  that  city;  concealed  them  under  the 
tlax  laid  out  ujk)u  the  house-top,  when  they  were 
sought  after  ;  and,  having  given  them  important 
information,  which  showed  thut  the  inhabitants 
were  much  disheartened  at  the  miracles  which 
iiad  attended  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  enabled 
them  to  escape  over  the  wall  of  the  town,  upon 
which  her  dwelling  was  situated.  For  this  im- 
portant  service  Raliab  and  her  kindred  were 
saved  l^y  the  Hebrews  from  the  general  massacre 
which  followed  the  taking  of  JericHo  (Josh.  ii. 
1-21  ;  vi.  17;  comp.   Heb.  xi.  31). 

In  the  narrative  of  these  transactions  Rahab  is 
called  H31T  zonah,  which  our  own.  after  the 
ancient  versions,  renders  '  harlot.'  The  Jewish 
writers,  however,  being  unwilling  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  their  ancestors  being  involved  in  a  dis- 
MMtable  association    at  the   commencement  of 


their  great  undertaking,  chose  to  interpret  tua 
word  '  hostess,1  one  who  keeps  a  public  house,  at 
if  from  |1T,  '  to  nourish  '  (Joseph.  Anttq.  v.  1  ;  ii. 
and  vii.  ;  comp.  the  Targum,  and  Kimchi  and 
Jarchi  on  the  text).  Christian  interpreters  also 
are  inclined  to  adopt  this  interpretation  for  the 
sake  of  the  character  of  a  woman  of  whom  :he 
Apostle  speaks  well,  and  who  would  appear  fiv.m 
Matt.  i.  4  to  have  become  by  a  subsequent  mar- 
riage with  Salmon  prince  of  Judah,  an  ancestress 
of  Jesus.  But  we  must  be  content  to  take  facts 
as  they  stand,  and  not  strain  them  to  meet  diffi- 
culties ;  ami  it  is  now  universally  admitted  by 
every  sound  Hebrew  scholar  that  POU  means 
'harlot,'  and  not  'hostess.'  It  signifies  harlot 
in  every  other  text  where  it  occurs,  the  idea 
of  *  hostess'  not  bein^  represented  by  this  or 
any  other  word  in  Hebrew,  as  the  function 
represented  by  it  did  not  exist.  There-  wert 
no  inns;  and  when  certain  substitutes  for  inns 
eventually  came  into  use,  they  were  never,  in 
any  Eastern  country,  kept  by  women.  On  the 
other  baud,  strangers  from  beyond  the  river  might 
have  repaired  to  the  house  of  a  ( hat  lot  with- 
out suspicion  or  remark.  The  Bedouins  from 
the  desert  constantly  do  so  at  this  day  in  their 
visits  to  Cairo  and  Baghdad.  The  house  of 
such  a  woman  was  also  the  only  one  to  which 
they,  as  perfect  strangers,  could  have  had  access, 
and  certainly  the  only  one  in  which  they  could 
calculate  on  obtaining  the  information  they  re- 
quired without  danger  from  male  inmates.  This 
concurrence  of  analogies  in  the  word,  in  the 
thing,  and  in  the  probability  of  circumstances, 
ought  to  settle  the  question.  If  we  are  concerned 
for  the  morality  of  Raliab,  the  best  proof  of  her 
reformation  is  found  in  the  fact  of  her  subse- 
quent marriage  to  Salmon  :  this  implies  her  pre- 
vious conversion  to  Judaism,  for  which  indeed 
her  discourse  with  the  spies  evinces  that  she  was 
prepared.  The  Jewish  writers  abound  in  praises 
of  Rahab,  on  account  of  the  great  service  she  ren- 
dered their  ancestors.  Even  hose  who  do  not  deny 
that  she  was  a  harlot,  admit  that  she  eventually 
became  the  wife  of  a  prince  of  Israel,  and  that 
many  great  persons  of  their  nation  sprang  from 
this  union.  The  general  statement  is,  that  she 
was  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  Hebrews 
quitted  Egypt,  that  she  played  the  harlot  during 
all  the  forty  years  they  were  in  the  wilderness, 
that  she  became  a  proselyte  when  the  spies  were 
received  by  her,  and  that  after  the  fall  of  Jericho 
no  less  a  personage  than  Joshua  himself  made  her 
his  wife.  She  is  also  counted  as  an  ancestress  ol 
Jeremiah,  Maaseiah,  Hanameel,  Shallum,  Ba- 
ruch,  Ezekiel,  Neriah,  Seriah.  and  Huldah  the 
prophetess.  (See  T.  Baby  I.  tit.  Megilla,  fol.  14, 
col.  2  ;  Juchasin,  x.  1  ;  Shalshalet  Hakabala, 
vii.  2;  Abarbauel,  Kimchi,  &c,  on  Josh.  vi.  2")  ; 
Mitzvoth  Torch,  p.  112;  Lightfoot.  Hor.  Iieb. 
ad  Matt.  i.  4  ;   Meusc  hen,  N.  T.  Talmud,  p.  40.) 

RAIN.  See  undi-i  the  head  Climate,  in  art. 
Palestine. 

RAM.     [Sheep  J 

RAM  AH  (Hipi,  a  high  place,  height  ;  Sept- 
'Pauci),  the  name  of  several  towns  and  villages 
ill  Palestine,  which  it  is  not  in  all  cases  easy  to 
distinguish  from  one  another. 

1.  RAMAH,  a  town  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
25),  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibeah  and  Geha  (Judg. 
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tW.  13  ;  Isa.  x.  29  ;  Hos.  v.  8  ;  Ezra  ii.  26  ; 
Neh.  vii.  30,  xi.  33)  ;  on  (lie  way  from  Jerusalem 
to  Bethel  (Judg.  iv.  5),  and  not  far  from  tlie  con- 
fines of  the  two  kingdoms  (1  Kings  xr.  17;  xxi. 
22).  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxi.  15  ;  xl.  1. 
Jerome  places  it  six  Roman  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  Josephus,  who  calls  it  *  Pa/xaOd>y, 
?  laces  it  forty  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (Antiq.  viii. 
2.  3).  In  accqrdance  with  all  these  intimations, 
at  the  distance  of  two  hours'  journey  north  of 
Jerusalem,  upon  a  hill  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
great  northern  road,  a  village  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Er-Ram,  in  which  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  recognise  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Ramah.  This  is  one  of  the  valuable  identifica- 
tions for  which  Biblical  geography  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Robinson  {Researches,  ii.  315-317).  The 
difficult  text  (Jer.  xxxi.  15),' A  voice  was  heard 
in  Ramah  . . .  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,' 
which  the  Evangelist  (Matt.  ii.  8)  transfers  to 
the  massacre  at  Bethlehe.ni,  has  been  thought  to 
require  a  southern  Ramah  not  far  from  that 
place,  near  which  indeed  is  Rachel's  sepulchre. 
But  no  such  Ramah  lias  been  found;  and  Dr. 
Robinson  thinks  that  the  allusion  of  the  prophet 
was  originally  applicable  to  this  Ramah.  The 
context  refers  to  the  exiles  carried  away  captive 
by  Nebuzar-adan  to  Babylon,  who  passed  by 
way  of  Ramah,  which  was  perhaps  their  rendez- 
vous (Jer.  xl.  I).  As  Ramah  was  in  Benjamin, 
the  prophet  introduces  Rachel,  the  mother  of  that 
tribe,  bewailing  the  captivity  of  her  descend- 
ants. 

2.  RAMAH,  of  Samuel,  so  called,  where  the 
prophet  lived  and  was  buried  (1  Sam.  i.  19; 
ii.  11;  vii.  17;  viii.  1;  xv.  34;  xvi.  13,  19; 
xviii.  19,  22,  23;  xxv.  1;  xxviii.  3).  It  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  Ramathaim-Zophim 
to  which  his  lather  Elkanah  belonged  (1  Sam. 
i.  1,  19).  The  position  of  this  Ramah  was  early 
lost  sight  of  by  tradition,  and  a  variety  of  opinions 
have  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, who  regard  it  as  the  Arimathea  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  place  it  near  Lydda,  where  a  Ra- 
mah anciently  existed.  Hence  some  have  held 
the  site  to  be  that  of  the  present  Ramleh,  which 
is  itself  a  modern  town  [Auimathka].  Many 
writers  have,  however,  been  disposed  to  seek 
Samuel's  Ramah  in  the  Ramah  of  Benjamin 
(Pococke,  ii.  71,  72;  Bachieue,  i.  155;  Raumer, 
Paliist.  p.  146;  Winer,  s.  v.);  but  this  was  only 
half  an  hour  distant  from  the  Gibeah  where  Saul 
resided,  which  does  not  agree  witii  the  historical 
intimation  (comp.  1  Sam.  ix.  10).  Again,  gene- 
ral opinion  has  pointed  to  a  place  called  Neby 
Samuel,  a  village  upon  a  high  point  two  hours 
north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  which  was,  indeed, 
also  usually  supposed  to  be  the  Ramah  of  Ben- 
jamin, till  Dr.  Robinson  established  the  separate 
claims  of  er-Ram  to  that  distinction.  But  this 
appropriation  does  not  agree  with  the  mention  of 
Rachel's  sepulchre  in  I  Sam.  x,  2,  for  that  is 
about  as  far  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem  as  Neby 
Samuel  is  to  the  north-west.  The  like  objection 
applies,  though  in  a  somewnat  'ess  degree,  to 
the  modern  Soba,  west  of  Jerusalem,  which 
Robinson  points  out  as  possibly  the  site  of  Ra- 
mathaim-Zo/;Aim  and  Ramah  (Researches,  ii. 
330-331).  The  chief  difficulties  in  connection 
wi*h  this  matter  arise  of  course  out  of  the  account 
fiven  of  Saul'f  journey  after   bis  fat!  er's  asses. 


The    city    in  which  Saul   found   Samuel    is   not 
named,  but  is  said  to  have  been  '  in  the  land  o' 
Zuph'  (1  Sam.   ix.  5),   and    is  assumed   to    have 
been  Ramah-,Zo/)Aim.      In   dismissing  him    from 
this   place,    Samuel   foretells    an   adventure   that 
should  befal  him  near  Rachel's  sepulchre.     Now, 
as  this   sepulchre   was   near    Bethlehem,  and   as 
Saul  s  abode  was  in  Benjamin,  the  southern  border 
of  which   is   several  miles  to  the  north  thereof,  it 
is   manifest  that   if  Saul   in   going  home  was   to 
pass   near   Rachel's  sepulchre,    the    place   where 
Samuel  was  must   have  been   to  the   south  of  it. 
Gesenius  contends  that  if  we  allow  weight  to  the 
mention    of   Rachel,  we   can    only   seek    fo »  this 
Ramah    in    the    neighbourhood    of    Bethlehem  ; 
where  also   Eusebius   speaks   of  a  Ramah.      Not 
far  south-east  of  Bethlehem  is  the  Jebel  Fmeidis, 
or  Frank   Mount,  which   Robinson  has  identified 
as    the   site    of  the    ancient   city  and  fortress  of 
Herod,  called  Herodium;  and  Gesenius  contends 
that  if  we  fix  heie  the  site  of  Ramah,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances   mentioned    in    1    Sam.    ix.    10     mr 
sufficiently   explained.      But   then    the    Ramah- 
Zophim  of  1  Sam.  i.  1  must  have  been  adiffereu 
place  ( Thesaurus,  p.  1276).     To  this  Dr.  Robin 
son  himself,   in   his   edition   of  Gesenius,  object, 
that  tire  difference  assumed  in  the  last,  sentence  L 
inadmissible.     '  Besides,    no    one   who   had   see? 
the  Frank  mountain  would  suptose  for  a  momeni 
that  a  city  ever  lay  upon  it.     If  was  indeed  occu 

f »ied  by  Herod's  fortress;  but  the  city  Herodium 
ay  at  its  foot.'  He  adds  thatr Eusebius,  in  the 
passage  referred  to,  obviously  places  Ramah  of 
Benjamin  near  Bethlehem,  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  out  a  wrong  interpretation  of  Matt.  ii.  18. 
Another,  and  the  most  recent  hypothesis  in  this 
vexed  question,  would  place  this  Ramah  at  a  site 
of  ruins  now  called  er-Rameh,  two  miles  north 
of  Hebron  (Biblioth.  Sacra,  No.  I.  pp.  46-51). 
But  this  also  assumes  that  the  Ramathaim-Zo- 
phim, the  place  of  the  prophet's  birth,  was  different 
from  the  place  of  his  residence  and  burial,  con- 
trary to  the  testimony  of  Josephus  (Antiq.  vi. 
4,  6  ;  vi.  13,  5),  and  to  the  conclusion  deducible 
from  a  comparison  of  1  Sam.  i.  1  with  verses 
3,  19.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  uncertainty,  Dr. 
Robinson  thinks  that  interpreters  may  yet.  be 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  city  where  Saul 
found  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.  10),  was  not  Ramah 
his  home. 

3.  RAMAH,  a  city  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
36). 

4.  RAMAH,  a  town  of  Gilead  (2  Kings  viii. 
29),  the  name  of  which  is  given  more  fully  in 
Josh.  xiii.  26,  as  Ramoth-Mi'zpeh. 

RAMESES  (Dprpyi;  Sept.  'Pafietrari),  an 
Egyptian  c\ty  in  the  laud  of  Goshen,  built,  or  at 
least  fortified,  by  the  labour  of  the  Israelites  (Gen. 
xlvii.  11  ;  Exod.  i.  11  ;  xii.  37;  Num.  xxxiii. 
3-5).  The  name  of  the  city  seems  to  have  l>eeu 
sometimes  given  to  the  whole  province  (Gen. 
xlvii.  11),  by  which  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  chief  city  of  the  district.  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  on  the  water-shed  between  the 
Bitter  Lakes  and  the  Valley  of  the  Seven  Wells, 
not  far  from  Herobpolis,  but  not  identical  with 
that  city  (See  Robinson's  liihl  Researches,  i.  "70, 
517-550).  In  Exod.  i.  11,  the  name  is  bv  a 
difference  in  the  points  spelt  Raamses.  The 
name  means  '  son  of  the  a  in,'  and  was  borne  b# 
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several  (if  (be  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  one  of  whom 
was  probably  tlie  founder  of  the  city. 

RAMOTH  (niDl  or  1YI2K") ;  heights,  pi.  of 
Ramali).  There  were  several  places  of  this 
name,  usually  with  some  addition  to  distinguish 
them  from  one  another. 

1  RAMOTH-GILEAD,  called  also  Ramoth- 
Mizpeh,  or  simply  Ramoth,  a  town  in  Gilead, 
within  the  borders  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  which 
belonged  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  38  ;  1  Cinon. 
vi.  65,  80).  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge 
(Dent.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8),  and  one  of  the 
towns  in  which  an  intendant  was  stationed  by 
Solomon  (1  Kings  iv'.  13).  It  was  the  last  of 
their  conquests  which  the  Syrians  held  ;  and  Ahab 
was  killed  (1  Kings  xxii.  1-37  ;  2  Chron.  xviii.), 
and  fourteen  years  after,  his  son  Joram  was 
wounded  (2  Kings  viii.  28),  in  the  attempt  to 
recover  it.  The  strength  of  the  place  is  attested 
by  the  length  of  time  the  Syrians  were  enabled 
to  hold  it.  and"  by  Ahab  and  Joram  having  both 
been  solicitous  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  when  about  to  attack  it ;  these  being  two  of 
the  only  three  expeditions  in  which  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  ever  co-operated.  It  was  here 
also  that  Jehu  was  proclaimed  and  anointed 
king  (2  Kings  ix.  1-6);  but  it  is  not  very  clear 
whether  the  army  was  then  still  before  the  town, 
or  in  actual  possession  of  it.  Eusebius  (Ono- 
mast.  s.  v.)  places  Ramoth-Gilead  on  the  river 
Jabbok,  fifteen  Roman  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia (Rabbah).  At  about  this  distance,  W.N.W. 
from  Philadelphia,  and  about  eight  miles  south 
of  the  Jabbok,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  bearing 
the  name   of  Jelaad,  which   is  merely  a  different 

orthography  of  the  Hebrew  *1J/?J  Gilead  (Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  p.  348).  Buckingham  is,  however, 
more  disposed  to  seek  the  site  of  Ramoth-Gilead 
in  a  place  now  called  Ramtha,  or  Rameza, 
which  is  about  twenty-three  miles  N.W.N,  from 
Philadelphia,  and  about  four  miles  north  of  the 
Jabbok,  where  lie  noticed  some  ruins  which  he 
could  not  examine.  As  Ramoth  in  Gilead  is 
called  sometimes  Kamoth  alone,  but  never  Gilead 
alone,  the  analogy  of  name  is  perhaps  in  favour  of 
the  latter  conclusion  ;  but.  the  bearing  and  dis- 
tance from  Philadelphia  are  both  in  favour  of  the 
other.  We  are  not  disposed  to  rely  upon  either 
of  these  alternatives,  although  nothing  better  has 
yet  been  offered. 

RAMATH-LEHI.  This  name,  which  means 
height  of  the  jawbone,  belonged  to  a  place  on  the 
borders  ol  Philisfia,  and  is  referred  by  the  sacred 
writer  to  the  jaw-bone  with  which  Samson 
slaughtered  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  17). 

RAMOTH-NKGEB  (Ramoth  of  the  south), 
a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  8 ; 
1  Sam.  xxx.  27). 

RAMS'  HORNS.     [Musical  Instruments.] 

RAMS'  SKINS,  RED,  as  Dr.  M.  Harris  emotes 

it  (DNC~IND    D^K    my,  oroth  et/lim  meadda- 

mim).   occurs  in    Exou.   xxv.    5,   and    xxxv.    7. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  red  rams' skins  here 
noticed  are  to  be  understood  as  the  produce  of 
the  African  Aoudad,  the  Ovis  tragclaphus  of  na- 
turalists, whereof  the  bearded  sheep  are  a  domes- 
ticated race.  The  tragelaphus  is  a  distinct  species 
of  iheep,  having  a  shorter  form  than  the  common 


species,  and  incipient  tear  pits.  Its  normal  coioui 
is  red,  from  bright  chestnut  to  rufous  chocolate; 
which  last  is  the  cause  of  the  epithet  purple  being 
given  to  it  by  the  poets.  Far  to  the  south,  or  with- 
in the  tropics,  the  species  is  densely  clothed  with 
coarse  short  hair,  but  longer  on  fiie  neck,  and 
pendant  in  great  abundance  beneath  the  throat. 
From  a  specimen  now  living  in  our  possession, 
it  has  been  observed  that  on  the 'first  approach  ol 
autumn  a  very  fine  grey  wool  crops  out  everywhere 
from  beneath  the  hair.  In  Sp.iin,  and  in  the 
islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily,  and  Crete 
the  most  ancient  zoology  seems  to  have  had 
greater  affinity  to  that  of  Afiica  than  of  Europe. 
Hence  (he  Homeric  purple  sheep,  and  the  A/«j- 
mon  and  Cervus  Barbaras  of  the  two  first- men- 
tioned islands.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Mason  Harris, 
that  the  skins  in  question  were  most  likely  tanned 
and  coloured  crimson  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
what  is  now  termed  red  morocco  was  manufac- 
tured in  the  remotest  ages  in  Libya,  especially 
about  the  Tritonian  Lake,  where  the  original 
a?gis,  or  goat-skin  breastplate  of  Jupiter  and  Mi- 
nerva, was  dyed  blight  red  ;  and  the  Egyptians 
had  most  certainly  red  leather  in  use,  for  their 
antique  paintings  show  harnessmakers  cutting  it 
into  slips  for  the  collars  of  horses  and  furniture 
of  chariots.— C.  H.  S 

RAVEN    (2y  oreb;    Chald.   KJn&tfj    Syr, 
jL^QLJ*  :  liatin,  corvus ;  Sept.  Kopo| ;  also  Luke 

xii.  21,  only).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  Gen. 
viii.  7  :  Lev.  xi.  15  ;  Deut.  xiv.  14  ;  1  Kings  xvii 
4-0  ;  Job  xxxviii.  41,  &c.  The  raven  is  so  gene- 
rally confounded  with  the  carrion  crow,  that  even 
in  the  woiks  of  naturalists  the  figure  ofthe  latter 
has  been  sometimes  substituted  for  that  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  manners  of  both  have  been  mixed  up 
together.  They  are,  it  is  true,  very  similar,  be- 
longing to  the  same  Linnsean  genus,  Corvus,  and 
hiving  the  same  intensely  black  colour;  but  tlie 
raven  is  the  larger,  weighing  about  three  pounds; 
has  proportionally  a  smaller  head,  and  a  bill 
fuller  and  stouter  at  the  point.  Its  black  colour 
is  more  iridescent,  with  gleams  of  purple  passing 
into  green,  while  that  of  the  crow  is  more  steel 
blue;  the  raven  is  also  gifted  with  greater  sagacity  ; 
may  be  taught  to  articulate  words;  is  naturally 
observant  and  solitary  ;  lives  in  pairs  ;  lias  a  most 
acute  scent. ;  and  Hies  to  a  great  height.  Unlike 
the  crow,  which  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  the 
raven  will  not  even  suffer  its  young,  from  the 
moment  they  can  shift  for  themselves,  to  remain 
within  its  haunt;  and  therefore,  though  a  bird 
found  nearly  in  all  countries,  it  is  nowhere 
abundant. 

Whether  the  raven  of  Palestine  is  the  common 
species,  or  the  Corvus  Montanus  M  Temminck, 
is  not  quite  determined  ;  for  there  is  of  tlie  ravens, 
or  greater  form  of  crows,  a  smaller  group  in- 
cluding two  or  three  others,  all  similar  in  man- 
ners, and  unlike  the  carrion  crows  (Corvus 
Corone,  Linn.),  which  are  gregarious,  and  seem- 
ingly identical  in  both  hemispheres.  Sometimes 
a  pair  of  ravens  will  descend  without  fear  among 
a  flight  of  crows,  take  possession  of  the  carrion 
that  may  have  attracted  them,  anil  keep  the  crows 
at  a  distance  till  they  themselves  are  gorged.  The 
habits  of  the  whole  genus,  typified  by  the  name 
oreb,  rentier  it  unclean  in  the  Hebrew  law  ;  and 
the  malignant,  ominous  expression  of  the  raveu, 
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together  with  the  colour  of  its  plumage,  powers  of 
roice,  ami  solitary  habits,  are  the  causes  of  that 
universal  and  often  superstitious  attention  with 
which  mankind  have  ever  regarded  it.  This  bird  is 
die  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  being  sent  forth 
by  Noah  out  of  tlie  ark  on  the  subsiding  of  the 
waters;  and  in  I  Kings  xvii.  4,  ravens  bring  flesh 
and  bread  at  morning  and  eve  to  the  prophet 
Elijah.  Here  the  orebim  are  manifestly  true 
ravens,- whereof  a  pair  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
the  scanty  meal  of  an  Oriental  abstemious  man; 
for,  indejieudently  of  the  different  mode  of  writing 
the  name,  if  the  word  had  implied  persons  re- 
siding at  a  village  called  Aorabi  or  Orbo,  as  pre- 
sumed by  some  critics,  there  Would  have  been  no 
miraculous  interposition  of  the  Lord  to  feed  the 
loncealed  prophet,  but  a  common,  and  on  this 
occasion  merely  a  secret  resolution  on  the  part  of 
A  few  pious  men,  to  give  iood  to  a  proscribed 
person. 

In  the  mythological  hiJory  of  the  Gentiles,  we 
Pnd  the  appellation  of  Ravens  bestowed  upon  an 
oracular  order  of  priesthood.  In  Egypt,  it  seems, 
the  temples  of  Amnion  were  served  by  such — 
perhaps  those  priests  that  occur  in  the  catacombs 
playing  on  harps,  and  clothed  in  black.  More 
than  one  temple  in  Greece  had  similar  raven 
priests.  It  was  the  u-ual  symbol  of  slaughter 
among  the  Scandinavians;  and  a  raven  banner 
belonged  to  the  Dane>,  and  also  to  the  Saxons: 
one  occurs  among  the  ensigns  of  the  Normans  in 
the  Bayeux  tapestry  ;  and  it  was  formerly  a  custom 
in  the  Benedictine  abbeys  on  the  continent  to 
maintain  in  a  very  large  cage  a  couple  of  ravens, 
where  several  are  recorded  to  have  lived  above 
fifty  years.  The  Raven  of  the  Sea,  that  ominous 
bird  in  northern  mythology,  is  properly  the  cor- 
morant— the  morvran  of  the  Celtae. — C  H.  S. 

REBEKAH  (n£2"),  a  noosed  cord;  Sept. 
'Pe/Se'/cKa),  daughter  of  Bethuel,  and  sister  of  La- 
ban,  who  became  the  wife  of  Isaac,  and  the 
mother  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  Th  particulars  of 
her  history  and  conduct,  as  given  in  Scripture, 
chiefly  illustrate  her  preference  of  J:scob  over 
Esau,  and  have  been  related  in  the  article 
Jacob  :  see  also  Isaac. 

RECENSION.  After  the  critical  materials 
lying  at  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  text  had 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  Mill  and  Wetstein, 
they  began  to  be  surveyed  with  philosophic  eye. 
Important  readings  in  different  documents  were 
seen  to  possess  resemblances  more  or  less  striking. 
Passages  were  found  to  present  the  same  form, 
though  the  testimonies  from  which  they  were 
singled  out  belonged  to  various  times  and  coun- 
tries. The  thought  suggested  itself  to  Bengel, 
that  the  mass  of  materials  might  be  divided  and 
classified  in  conformity  with  such  peculiarities. 
The  same  idea  also  occurred  to  Semler.  Both, 
however,  had  but  a  feeble  and  dim  apprehension  of 
the  entire  subject  as  it  was  afterwards  disposed. 
But,  by  the  consummate  learning  and  skill  of 
Griesbach,  it  was  highly  elaborated,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit a  new  topic  for  the  philosophical  acumen 
and  the  historic  researches  of  the  erudite  inquirer. 
To  the  different  phases  of  the  text  existing  in  the 
MSS.,  epiotations  made  by  the  lathers,  ami  in  the 
ancient  versions,  the  name  recension  was  given  by 
driesbach  and  Semler.  Yet  the  appellation  was 
fcot  happily  chosen.  Family  (which  Bengel  used), 


class,  or  order,  would  have  been  much  more  ap- 
propriate. Recension  ordinarily  suggests  wie  idea 
of  an  actual  revision  of  the  text;  but  this  is  inap- 
plicable to  the  greater  pait  of  Griesbach's  own 
system.  If,  however,  it  be  remembered  that  re- 
cension simply  denotes  a  certain  class  or  critical 
testimonies  characterized  by  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities, it  matters  little  what  designation  be  em- 
ployed ;  though  family  is  less  likely  to  originate 
misconception. 

We  shall  first  state  the  recension-systems  of 
Griesbach,  Hug,  Eichhorn,  and  Scholz ;  then 
the  chief  objections  to  which  they  arc  exposed; 
concluding  with  some  observations  on  the  real 
state  of  the  question.  As  to  the  systems  of  Mi- 
chael is  and  Nolan,  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
them,  since  they  are  obviously  incorrect.  The 
latter,  indeed,  never  attracted  notice  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  having  soon  fallen  into  merited 
neglect. 

In  Griesbach's  system  there  are  three  recensions  : 
I.  The  Occidental  ;  2.  The  Alexandrine,  or  Ori- 
ental ;  3.  The  Constantinopolitan,  or  Byzantine. 
The  first  two  are  the  most  ancient,  and  are  assigned 
by  him  to  the  time  in  which  the  two  collections 
—  evayytAiov  and  6  airoaroAos,  were  made.  The 
Oriental,  springing  from  the  edition,  as  we  should 
say  in  regard  fo  a  printed  book,  of  the  6  <rnwTo\oy, 
selected  readings  most  conformable  to  pureGieck, 
and  made  slight  alterations  in  the  text  where  the 
language  did  not  appear  to  be  classical.  The 
Occidental,  liased  on  the  most  ancient.  MSS.,  viz. 
such  as  were  made  before  tlie  epistles  had  l>een 
collected  together,  preserved  with  greater  care  than 
the  Oriental  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  made  explanatory  additions,  and  fre- 
quently preferred  a  more  perspicuous  and  easy 
reading  to  another  less  facile.  The  Constantino- 
politan arose  from  the  intermingling  of  the  other 
two.  A  senior  and  a  junior  Constantinopolitan 
are  distinguished.  The  former  belongs  to  1he 
fourth  century,  and  is  marked,  to  a  still  greater 
extent  than  the  Alexandrine,  by  its  rejection  of 
readings  that  seemed  less  classical,  as  well  as  by 
its  reception  of  glosses  ;  the  latter  originated  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  in  consequence  of  the 
labours  of  the  learned  men  belonging  *o  the  Syrian 
church.  According  to  this  system,  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  Occidental  recension  is  its 
exegetical,  that  of  the  Oriental  its  graminatical 
tendency  ;  while  the  Constantinopolitan  bears  a 
glossarial  aspect. 

The  Occidental  recension  is  exhibited  bv  eight 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  D.  E.  F.  G.  of  the 
Pauline  epistles,  the  Latin  versions  made  before 
Jerome,  the  Sahidic  and  Jerusalem-Syriac  ver- 
sions, and  by  the  quotations  of  Tertulhan,  of 
lrenaeos  as  translated  into  Latin,  of  Cyprian, 
Ambrose,  and  Augustine. 

The  Alexandrine  recension  is  found  in  the  do- 
cuments B.  C.  L.  in  the  Gospels,  with  three  others, 
in  A.  B.  C.  in  the  epistles,  with  three  codices  be- 
sides ;  in  the  Memphitic,  Harcleau  or  Philoxenian, 
Kthiopic  and  Armenian  versions  ;  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  belonging  to  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  especially  those  of  Clement,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Atbanasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
Isidore  of  Pelusium. 

The  senior  Constant ino[x>li'. an  is  found  in 
A.  E.  F.  G.  H.  S.  of  the  Gosjk'Is,  and  in  the 
Moscow  codices  of  Paul's   epUtlea,  in  the  Gothic 
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and  Sclavonic  versions,  in  the  quotations  of  the 
fathers  that  lived  during  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
•ixtti  centuries  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  ;  while  the  junior  Con- 
stantinopolitan is  exhibited  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  MSS.  which  were  written  since  the 
seventh  century. 

Somewhat  different  from  Griesbach's  system  is 
that  of  Hug,  first,  proposed  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament. 

1.  The  koiv))  endoais,  i.  e.  the  most  ancient 
text,  unrevised,  conformed  to  no  recension,  exhi- 
biting diversities  of  readings  of  mixed  origin,  but 
containing  particular  glosses  and  interpolations 
intended  to  explain  the  sense.  This  text  is  found 
in  five  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  in  four  of  Paul's 
epistles,  in  the  most  ancient  Latin  versions  and 
in  the  Sahidic,  in  the  oldest  of  the  fathers  down 
to  the  time  of  Origen,  and  in  Origen  himself. 
Such  a  phase  of  the  text  is  seen  till  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  and  agrees  with  the  Occi- 
dental recension  of  Griesbach.  In  reference  to 
the  old  Syriac,  Griesbach  afterwards  conceded  to 
Hug  that  it  approached  nearer  the  Occidental 
than  the  Alexandrian. 

2.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  undertook  a  re- 
vision of  the  koivt]  eudoo-is.  Buc  he  was  too  fond 
of  such  readings  as  contained  purer  and  more 
elegant  Greek.  To  this  Hesychian  revision,  which 
obtained  ecclesiastical  authority  only  in  Egypt, 
belong  B.  C.  L.  of  the  Gospels,  and  A.  B.  C.  of 
the  Epistles,  the  Memphitic  version,  with  the 
quotations  of  Atlianasius,  Macarius,  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  Thus  the  Hesychian  recension  of 
Hug  coincides  with  the  Alexandrian  of  Griesbach. 

3.  About,  the  same  time,  Lucian,  a  presbyter  of 
Antioch  in  Syria,  revised  the  koiv))  £/c8o<ns  as  it 
appeared  in  thePeshito,  comparing  different  MSS. 
current  in  Syria,  in  this  way  he  produced  a  text 
that  did  not  wholly  harmonize  with  the  Hesychian, 
because  lie  was  less  studious  of  elegant  Latinity. 
This  third  form  of  the  text  is  found  in  codd. 
E.  F.  G.  H.  S.  V.  of  the  Gospels,  in  G.  of  Pauls 
epistles,  in  the  Moscow  MSS.,  the  Sclavonic  and 
Gothic  versions,  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
4  hose  countries  that  adopted  it,  from  the  middle 
of  the  third  century. 

4.  A  fourth  form  of  the  text  he  attributes  to 
Origen  dining  his  residence  at  Tyre.  This  revi- 
sion was  based  on  the  Vulgate  edition  current  in 
Palestine,  anil  in  many  places  di  tiers  both  from 
the  Hesychian  and  Luciur.ian.  It  is  found  in 
the  codd.  A.  K.  M.  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  Phi- 
loxenian  or  Harclean  Syriac,  and  in  *he  writings 
of  Chi  ysostom  and  Thecdoret.  Here  Hug  and 
Griesbach  are  at  variance,  the  latter  believing 
the  alleged  Oiigenian  recension  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  branch  of  the  Constantinopolitan  or 
Lucian  ian. 

Eichhorn's  system  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  Hug,  with  one  important  exception.  That 
distinguished  critic  admitted  a  twofold  form  of 
the  text  before  it  had  received  any  revision ;  the 
one  peculiar  to  Asia,  the  other  to  Africa.  This 
unrevised  text  may  be  traced  in  its  two  forms  as 
early  as  the  second  century.  Hesychius  revised 
the  first ;  Lucian,  the  second.  Accordingly,  from 
'he  conclusion  of  the  third  century,  there  was  a 
threefold  phase  of  the  text ;  the  AlVican  or  Alex- 
«ndrian ;  the  Asiatic  or  ConstantinopOiiian ;  and 


a  mixed  form  composed  of  the  othe*  two.   Eichhsi* 
denies  that  Origen  made  a  new  it**  en  si  on. 

Scholz  makes  only  two  classes  or  families  oi 
documents,  the  Alexandrian,  which  he  also  ab- 
surdly calls  the  Occidental,  and  the  Constantino- 
politan, which,  with  equal  perversity,  he  designates 
the  Oriental.  The  Occidental  class  of  Griesbach 
is  thus  merged  into  the  Alexandrian.  The  Alex- 
andrian embraces  the  MSS.  that  were  made  in 
Egypt  and  Western  Europe,  most  of  the  Coptic 
and  Latin  versions,  the  Ethiopie,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical writers  belonging  to  Egypt  and  Western 
Europe.  To  the  Constantinopolitan  he  refers  the 
codices  belonging  to  Asia  Mima-,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Eastern  Europe,  especially  Constantinople,  with 
the  Harclean  or  Philoxenian,  the  Gothic,  Georgian, 
and  Sclavonic  versions;  as  also  the  ecclesiastical 
fathers  of  these  regions.  To  the  latter  documents 
he  gives  a  decided  preference,  because  of  their 
mutual  agreement,  and  because  they  were  written 
with  great  care  agreeably  to  the  most  ancient 
exemplars ;  whereas  the  Alexandrian  were  arbi- 
trarily altered  by  officious  grammarians.  Indeed, 
he  traces  the  Constantinopolitan  codices  directly 
to  the  autographs  of  the  original  writers  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Rinck  agrees  with  Scholz  in  assuming  two 
classes  of  MSS.,  the  Occidental  and  the  Oriental; 
the  former  exhibited  by  A.  B  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  in 
the  epistles:  the  latter,  by  MSS.  written  in  the 
cursive  character.  The  occidental  he  subdivides 
into  two  families,  the  African  (A.  B.  C.)  and  the 
Latin  codices  (D.  E.  F.  G.). 

Matthsei,  as  is  well  known,  rejected  the  entire 
theory  of  recensions  ;  and  Lachmann,  the  latest 
editor  of  the  Greek  Testament,  has  no  regard  to 
such  a  basis  for  his  new  text. 

It  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
systems  thus  briefly  stated.  To  Griesbach  all 
concede  the  praise  of  ingenuity  and  acuteness. 
His  system  was  built  up  with  great  ta?.t  and 
ability.  However  rigidly  scrutinized,  it  exhibits 
evidences  of  a  most  sagacious  mind.  But  it  was 
assailed  by  a  host  of  writers,  whose  combined 
attacks  it  could  not  sustain.  In  this  country, 
Dr  Laurence  shook  its  credit.  In  Germany, 
Michaelis,  Matthaei,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Hug, 
Schulz,  Scholz,  Gabler,  Schott,  and  others,  have 
more  or  less  made  objection  to.  it.  The  venerable 
scholar  in  his  old  age  himself  modified  it  to  some 
extent,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  Hug's  investi- 
gations. By  far  the  ablest  opponent  of  it  is 
Mr.  Norton,  who,  after  it  had  been  assailed  by 
others,  finally  stepped  forth  to  demolish  it  beyonc 
the  possibility  of  revival.  Bold  indeed  must  be 
the  man  who  shall  undertake  to  defend  it  after 
such  a  refutation.  The  great  point  in  which  if 
fails  is,  that  the  line  of  distinction  between  tlu 
Alexandrian  and  Western  classes  cannot  be 
proved.  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  are 
the  principal  evidences  for  the  Alexandrian  form 
of  the  text,  yet  they  coincide  with  the  Western 
recension.  Griesbach's  allegations  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  recensions  are  n\» 
visionary;  while  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  tie 
text  followed  by  the  old  Syriac  piesents  a  formi- 
dable objection  to  the  whole  scheme. 

The  system  of  Hug,  in  so  far  as  it  materially 
differs  from  its  predecessor,  is  as  faulty  as  that  of 
Griesbach.  It  puts  Clement* and  Origen  in  th# 
Koiy^i  tKSoais.     But  Origen  employed  an  Occi 
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tLittal  MS.  only  in  his  commentary  om  Matthew  j 
in  his  commentary  on  Mark  lie  uniformly  quotes 
an  Alexandrian  codex  ;  and  his  usual  text  cer- 
tainly agrees  with  the  Alexandrian  recension.  As 
to  Clement,  he  frequently  agrees  with  the  Alexan- 
drian in  opposition  to  the  Western  recension,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  he  properly  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  latter,  in  a  system  where  there  are 
two  distinct  recensions  agreeing  with  thfc  Occi- 
dental and  the  Alexandrian.  The  Hesyjulan  re- 
vision does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  authority, 
or  to  have  been  widely  circulated  even  in  the 
country  where  it  was  made.  Besides,  the  form  of 
the  text  ascribed  to  Hesyehius  appear*  to  be  older, 
even  as  old  as  Clement's  time.  Hesyehius,  there- 
fore, probably  did  nothing  nrrjfts  Jiun  revise  the 
Alexandrian  recension.  The  nijtcrical  basis  on 
which  Lucian's  recension  of  the  text  rests  is  also 
insecure.  The  MSS.  which  n<;  revised  were  not 
numerous  ;  neither  did  t'_j*>y  obtain,  authority. 
The  testimony  of  Jerjr*e  so  far  from  supporting 
Hug's  view,  goes  ird'tcfy  to  refute  it.  Again, 
it  is  very  imptobahie  that  Origeu  undertook  to 
revise  the  r.oivh  i*  6c<r.s.  The  passage  in  Jerome 
on  which  Hdfj  f'.uuda  this  opinion  does  not  really 
uupporl  i*.  To*.  Alexandrian  father  used  copies 
of  the  N<jt*  Tet'-ament  selected  with  care  and 
jwuig^d  i rem  errors  ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  in 
,.i>»  ol'.I  s>.gt.  the  laborious  task  of  making  a  peculiar 
■iv'svAi.  Such  are  the  chief  objections  that  may 
te  ar^ed  against  the  recension-system  of  this 
c-ariied  critic.  Unsustained  by  historical  data, 
/ubsequent  critics  have  refused  to  yield  it  their 
rpprobation.  Griesbacn,  De  Wette,  Schotf,  and 
Rinck,  especially  the  last,  have  assailed  it  with 
more  or  less  ability  ;  while,  in  America,  Mr.  Nor 
Ion  has  also  opposed  it.  with  great  plausibility. 
In  short,  it  cannot  stand  the  test  of  an  enlight- 
ened, impartial  examination. 

With  regard  to  Scholz's  system,  it  commends 
itself  to  our  approbation  oidy  in  so  far  as  it  insists 
upon  two  families  of  documents,  the  Alexandrine 
and  the  Constantinopolitan.  There  is  no  definite 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  Alexandrian 
and  the  Western,  as  was  long  since  shown  by 
Laurence;  although  Tischendorf  has  recently 
re-asserted  it.  Egypt  and  the  Western  world 
were  supplied  with  Biblical  MSS.  from  Alex- 
andria, aome  of  them  revised,  others  untouched 
and  un purged  by  the  hand  of  a  corrector.  Thus 
the  Alexandrian  and  Occidental  MSS.  of  Gries- 
bach  were  the  productions  of  one  country  and 
one  age ;  differing,  indeed,  from  one  another 
in  many  respects,  but  that  discrepancy  owing  to 
the  caprice  of  transcriber,  and  to  the  varying 
tastes  which  they  found  it  advantageous  to  please. 
But  although  we  look  upon  Scholz's  system  as 
simpler  and  better  supported  than  any  other,  in  so 
far  as  it  asserts  no  more  than  two  families,  yet  it  is 
otherwise  pressed  by  fatal  objections.  It  is  based  on 
assertions,  instead  of  arguments  solid  and  suffi- 
cient. The  framer  of  it  has  failed  to  prove  that 
the  particular  form  of  the  text  current  during  the 
first  three  centuries  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  was 
the  same  as  tiiat  exhibited  by  the  Constantino- 
politan manuscripts  of  a  much  later  date.  He 
aas  failed  to  show  that  the  Byzantine  family  was 
derived  in  a  very  pure  state  from  the  autographs 
of  the  inspired  writers.  Besides,  he  is  obliged  to 
admit,  that  the  text  which  obtained  at  Constan- 
tinople  a     the  reigns  of  Constant ine  and  Con- 


stant, was  collated  with  the  Alexandrian,  which 
would  naturally  give  rise  to  a  commingling  of 
readings  belonging  to  both.  Eusehius  states  that, 
at  the  request  of 'Constant ine,  he  made  out  fifty 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  fn-  the  use  of  the 
churches  at  Constantinople;  and  as  we  know  that 
he  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Alexandrian 
copies,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  followed  those 
sanctioned  by  Origen's  authority.  On  the  whole, 
it  can  never  be  made  out  on  historic  grounds,  that 
the  Constantinopolitan  codices  have  descended 
from  the  autographs  in  a  pure  state.  They  differ, 
indeed,  in  characteristic'  readings  from  the  Alex 
andrian,  but  that  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  the  former  is  a  most  questionable  position. 
Why  should  junior  be  set  in  value  above  much 
older  documents?  What  good  reason  can  be  as- 
signed for  the  predilection  of  Mat  than  and  Scholz? 
None  truly.  Antiquity  may  be  outweighed  by 
other  considerations,  and  certainly  the  Alexan- 
drine MSS.  are  neither  faultless  nor  pei  feet ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Byzantine  family  there  is  no 
sufficient  ground  for  arbitrarily  placing  it  above 
the  other.  In  the  present,  day,  numbers  will  not 
be  considered  as,  decisive  of  genuine  readings,  in 
opposition  to  weighty  considerations  founded  on 
antiquity  ;  and  yet  it  is  possible  that  numbers 
may  have  had  an  undue  influence  on  the  mind 
, of  Scholz.  Such  as  desire  to  see  a  thorough  re- 
futation of  the  system  may  read  Rinck  s  Lucu- 
bratio  Critica,  &c,  but  especially  Tischendorf 's 
Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
where  it  is  dissected  with  great  ability,  and  the 
foundation  on  which  it  professedly  rests  demon 
strated  to  be  feeble  and  futile.  In  fact,  the  his 
torical  proofs  of  the  industrious  Scholz  are  no 
better  than  fictions,  winch  genuine  ecclesiastical 
history  will  never  sanction. 

Perhaps  the  data  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  or 
support  any  one  system  of  recensions.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  manner  in  which  the  text  was  early 
corrupted,  of  the  innumerable  influences  to  which 
it.  was  exposed,  the  revisions  it  underwent  m  differ- 
ent countries  at  different  times,  the  modes  in  which 
transcribers  dealt  with  it,  and  of  the  principles,  if 
any  such  there  were,  on  which  they  proceeded,  is 
too  scanty  to  allow  of  any  definite  superstructure. 
The  subject  must,  therefore,  be  necessarily  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  '  Its  genius  is  such  as  to 
give  rise  to  endless  speculation,  without  affording 
solid  satisfaction.  It  is  vague  and  undefined, 
awakening  curiosity,  but  not  appeasing  it  with 
conviction.  Vet  we  are  not  disposed  to  reject  the 
entire  system  of  classification  as  visionary  and 
fanciful.  It  is  highly  useful  thus'to  arrange  the 
materials;  if  saves  a  world  of  labour  after  the 
distribution  has  once  been  made.  The  existence 
of  certain  characteristic  readings  may  be  clearly 
traced  as  pervading  various  memorials  of  the 
text,  however  much  we  may  speculate  on  their 
causes.  It  is  quite  true,  that  in  several  ca&es  it 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  family  to  which 
a  particular  reading  belongs,  because  its  charac- 
teristics may  be  almost  equally  divided  between 
two  classes.  Or,  they  may  be  so  slightly  marked, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  the  family 
with  which  it  should  be  united.  The  evidences 
of  its  relationship  may  be  so  obscure  as  to  lendei 
the  determination  of  its  appropriate  recension  a 
subtle  problem.  It  is  also  unipiestional'1  ,  that 
no  one  MS.,  version,  or  father,  exhibits  a  rewusion 
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in  a  r- uie  slate ;  out  that  each  form  of  the  text  ap- 
pears more  or  less  corrupted.  Add  to  these  cir- 
cumstances the  frequent  commixture  of  readings 
from  causes  accidental  or  designed.  Hence  the 
virions  altempts  that  have  been  made  to  rear  up 
systems  have  been  unsatisfactory  and  unsuccess- 
ful ;  so  much  so,  that  we  should  not  he  surprised 
to  Hud  the  majority  of  the  learned,  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  regarding  them  as  airv  and  un- 
substantial speculations  '  signifying  nothing.'  The 
intricacy  of  (he  subject  may  hereafter  induce 
critics  to  say  in  their  haste  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
their  serious  attention.  We  have  seen  that  Mat- 
thaei  cast  aside  the  whole  thing  as  a  useless  and 
silly  speculation.  Professor  Lee  has  employed 
language  equally  strong,  though  not  equally 
scurrilous  as  that  of  Matthaei — language  of  the 
same  import,  and  tending  to  the  same  result.  So 
too,  Granville  Penn.  We  doubt,  however,  if  the 
learning  or  the  sagacity  of  these  English  scholars 
is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  warrant  in  them  the  em- 
ployment of  terms  so  vehement.  It  is  more 
ominous  for  the  fate  of  the  recension-system  to 
find  it  discarded  in  practice  by  Lachmann ;  yet 
when  we  consider  that  he  has  gone  to  the  extreme 
of  resting  on  mere  antiquity,  sometimes  on  a  single 
testimony,  lie  will  not  be  thought  competent  to  do 
away  with  the  labours  of  so  many  eminent  critics 
who  have  pn  ceded.  In  short,  the  theme  is  such  as 
to  disallow  a  rigid  division  of  the  critical  materials 
into  peculiar  families,  or  even  a  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  them.  The  MS.,  numerous  though 
they  lie,  are  not  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  safe 
results,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  class.  As 
regards  versions,  their  testimony  is  rather  indi- 
rect ;  and  in  the  Scripture  quotations  made  by 
(he  fathers  there  is  a  fragmentary  aspect.  Both 
these  circumstances  counterbalance  most  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  our  ability  to  identify 
versions  and  quotations,  a  priori,  with  some  local 
text. 

•The  preceding  observations  may  serve  to  account 
for  the  varying,  and,  in  some  cases,  contradictory 
schemes  of  different  critics.  Some  are  inclined  to 
look  for  greater  nicety  and  distinctness  than  others; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  will  find  more 
families  in  consequence  of  their  mental  bias ; 
others,  with  less  delicate  perceptibility,  will  be 
disposed  to  re-t  satisfied  with  classes  more  strongly 
marked  by  the  number  of  single  documents  they 
embrace,  or  by  the  breadth  of  territory  over  which 
they  circulated.  Tims  there  is  no  possibility  of 
arriving  at  mathematical  precision  or  demonstra- 
tive evidence,  because  the  historic  furniture  is  so 
meagre  as  to  afford  room  for  almost  boundless 
speculation;  while  the  commingling  of  all  read- 
ings in  the  progress  of  time  lias  obliterated  many 
wel  1-delined  landmarks. 

The  term  recension  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New.  There,  all 
the  materials  hitherto  collated  belong  to  one 
recension  or  family,  viz.,  the  Masoretic.  Some, 
indeed,  have  divided  them  into  Masoretic  and 
Ante-Masoretic  ;  but  the  existence  of  the  latter  is 
fictitious  At  pies  'nt  we  know  of  no  more  than 
one  great  family,  though  it  is  probable  that  par- 
tial recensions  of  several  portions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament preceded  the  labours  of  the  Masoretic 
doctors.  (Bengels  Int^oduc'io  in  Crisin  N.  flj 
prefixed  to  Ins  edition  of  the  Creek  Testament, 
Tiibingen,    1734,  4to.;  Semler's  Vorbereitungen 


tur  Hermencutik,  Halle,  1760-69,  8vo.  ;  Griee- 
bach's  Opuscula,  as  edited  by  Gabler,  with  th< 
Preface  of  the  latter,  Jena,  1824,  2  vols.  8vo. . 
Griesbach's  Commentarius  Criticus  in  Texium 
Grwum,  &c.  Jena,  1811,  8vo.  ;  Griesbach's  Pro~ 
legomcna  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Greek  Tes- 
tament:  Eichhorn's  Einleitung,  vol.  iv.,  Got- 
tingen,  1827,  Svo.;  Bertholdts  Einleitung,  vol.  i. 
Erlangen,  8vo.  ;  Schulz's  Prolegomena  to  the 
third  edition  of  Griesbach,  Berlin,  1827,  8vo  : 
Hug's  Einleit.  vol.  i.  Stuttgart,  1  «26,  8vo.  ;  De 
Wette's  Einleit.  in  das  Neues  Testament.  Berlin, 
1842,  8vo. ;  Schott's  Isagoge  Historico-Critica, 
Jena,  1^30,  8vo. ;  Matthaei,  Uebet  die  Sogenann- 
tern  Recensionen,  u.s.  w.  Leipzig,  1804,  8vo. ; 
Scholz's  Biblisch-Kritische  lleise,  u.  s.  w.  Leipzig, 
1823,  8vo. :  Scholz's  Prolegomena  to  the  New 
Teslament  ;  Laurence's  remarks  on  Griesbach's 
Systematic  Classification  of  J/S'S.,Oxford,  1814, 
8vo  ;  Rinck's  Lucubratio  Critica  hi  Acta  Apost. 
Epp.  Cathol.,  et  Paulin.,  u.  s.  w.  Basel,  1830. 
8vo. ;  Tischendorfs  Prolegomena  to  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  Lipsise,  1841,  8vo.  ; 
Reuss's  Geschichte  der  Heiiigen  Schriften  Keuen 
Testaments,  Halle,  1842,  8vo. ;  Guerike's  His- 
torisch- Kritische  Einleit.  Leipzig,  1843,  8vo.  ; 
Norton's  Genuineriess  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  i.  Bos- 
ton, 1S37.  8vo. ;  Davidson's  Lectures  on  Biblical 
Criticism,  Edmb.  1839,  8vo.)— S.  D. 

RECHAB  (JJJJH  rider;  Sept.  'PrixM),  son  of 
Hemath  the  Kenite,  and  probably  a  descendant  of 
Jethro  [Kenites]:  he  is.  only  known  as  the 
father  of  Jonadab,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Rechabites,  which  took  from  him  its  name  (2  Kii  gs 
x.  1  j  ;    1  Chi  on.  ii.  55  ;  Jer.  xxxv.  6). 

RECHABITES.  The  tril>e  or  family  of 
Kenites,  whom  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Recliab,  si  b- 
jected  to  a  new  rule  of  life  ;  or  rather  bound  to 
the  continued  observance  of  ancient  usages  whi  ;h 
were  essenlial  to  their  separate  existence,  I  at 
which  the  progress  of  their  intercourse  with  tow  ns 
seemed  likelv  soon  to  extinguish.  By  thus  muri- 
taining  their  independent  existence  as  a  pastoi  al 
people,  they  would  keep  themselves  from  being 
involved  in  the  distractions  and  internal  wars  of 
the  country,  would  le  in  no  danger  of  becoming 
objects  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  to  the  Israelites, 
and  would  be  aide  at  all  times  to  remove  from  a 
country  in  which  they  were  strangers.  The 
Rechabites  found  so  much  advantage  in  these 
rules,  that  they  observed  them  with  great  strict- 
ness for  about  300  years,  when  we  first  become 
aware  of  their  existence.  Jeremiah  brings  some 
Rechabites  into  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
Temple,  and  sets  before  them  pots  full  of  wine, 
and  cups,  saying,  'Drink  ye  wine  ;'  on  which  it 
is  well  observed  by  Gataker  and  others  that  ihe 
prophet  omits  the  usual  formula,  'Thus  sa  th 
the  Lord,"  which  would  have  constrained  obe- 
dience in  men  so  pious  as  the  Rechabites,  even 
at  the  expense  of  infringing  their  rule  of  life. 
But  now  they  answer,  '  We  will  drink  no  wine; 
for  Jonadab.  the  son  of  Rechab,  our  father,  com- 
manded us,  saying,  Ye  shall  drink  no  wine, 
neither  ye  nor  your  sons  for  ever.  Neither  shall 
ye  build  house,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard, 
nor  have  any  :  but  all  your  days  ye  shall  dwell 
in  tents,  that  ye  may  live  many  days  in  the  laud 
where  ye  be  strangers'  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7).  Ttie» 
added  that  to  the  present  time  they  had  observed 
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these  injunctions,  although  they  hail  l>een  con- 
strained to  take  refuge  in  Jerusalem  when  tlie 
Chaldeeau  armies  swept  I  lie  face  of  the  land. 
TI.e  Vulgate,  by  translating  all  the  proper  names 
in  1  Chron.  ii.  55.  has  given  currency  to  an  im- 
pression that  the  Rechabites  were  employed  in 
some  of  the  inferior  offices  of  the  temple;  and  has 
led  to  the  inference  that  they  were  taken  as  cap- 
tives to  Babylon,  from  which  they  returned,  and 
resumed  their  duties  under  the  second  temple, 
Jabesh  in  Gilead  being  the  chief  place  of  their 
residence.  There  is  no  shade  of  authority,  beyond 
this  assumption  of  proper  names  as  appellatives,  for 
a  statement  every  point  in  which  is  contrary  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  case.    The  Septuagint,  though 

fjrone  to  regard  Hebrew  proper  names  as  appel- 
atives,  does  not  do  so  in  this  text,  wirh  the  ex- 
ception of  Sopherites,  which  it  renders  by  'scribes/ 
in  which  it  is  followed  by  the  Auth.  Version. 
But  there  is  no  apparent  ground  for  thus  taking 
one  only  as  an  appellative  in  a  list  of  proper 
names,  unless  an  intelligible  sense  could  not 
be  otherwise  obtained.  But  the  sense  is  better 
with  this  also  as  a  proper  name  than  as  an  appel- 
lative. We  may  then  read,  much  as  in  Geddes* 
version.  'But  the  Sopherite  families  who  inha- 
bited Jabesh,  the  Tirathites,  the  Shimathites,  and 
the  Suchathites,  were  Kenites  who  came  from 
Hemath  Abi-Beth-Rechab.'  The  translator  re- 
marks on  the  last,  words,  '  I  do  not  translate  these 
words,  because  I  do  not  understand  them.*  There 
is  probably  some  corruption  of  the  text.  The 
literal  version  would  be,  l  Hemath,  father  of  the 
house  of  Rechab.1  This  Rechab  was  doubtless  the 
same  from  whom  the  Rechabites  took  their  name; 
and  it  appears  to  us. that  the  text  is  far  from 
meaning  to  say  that  the  families  at  Jabesh  (whether 
scribes  '  or  not)  were  Rechabites  in  the  limited 
sense;  their  residence  at  Jabesh  being  indeed  con- 
clusive against  that  notion  :  but  that  these  fa- 
milies were  Kenites  descended  from  the  Hemath 
who  was  also  the  progenitor  of  that  Rechab  from 
whom  the  Rechabites  took  their  name.  We  doubt 
if  a  clearer  explanation  of  this  difficult  text  can 
be  obtained  :  and  if  so,  it  conveys  no  other  in- 
formation concerning  the  Rechabites  than  that 
their  progenitor  was  a  descendant  of  Hemath, 
who  was  likewise  the  founder  of  other  Kenite 
families. 

What  eventually  became  of  the  Rechabites  is 
not  known.  The  probability  is  that,  when  they 
found  themselves  no  longer  safe  among  the 
Hebrews,  they  withdrew  into  the  desert  from 
which  they  at  first  came,  and  which  was  peopled 
by  men  of  similar  habits  of  life,  among  whom,  in 
the  course  of  time,  they  lost  their  separate  exist- 
ence. The  various  attempts  ro  identify  them 
with  the  Assideaus,  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ii.  42;  vii.  17;  2  Mace, 
xiv.  6),  and  with  the  later  Jewish  sect  of  Essenes, 
will  not  Iwar  examination.  We  can  as  little 
recognise  as  Rechabites  the  body  of  |>eople  in 
Arabia  of  whom  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Itinerary, 
i.  112-114,  ed.  Asher),  Niebuhr,  Wolf  (Journals, 
ii.  276,  331  334;  iii.  17),  and  others,  have  given 
tearsay  accounts.  The  details,  however,  whether 
correct  or  not,  apply  to  Talmudical  Jews  more 
than  to  Rechabites.  They  are  described  as  living 
in  caverns  and  low  houses,  not  in  tents — and  this 
in  Arahra.  where  Bedouin  habits  would  cease  to 
W  lingular;  nor  are  any  of  the  Rechabite  rules 
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observable  in  flum  except  that  of  refraining  from 
wine — an  abstinence  which  ceases  to  be  remark- 
able in  Arabia,  where  no  one  does  drink  wine, 
and  where,  among  the  strongholds  of  Islam,  it 
could  probably  not  be  obtained  without  danger 
and  difficulty.  There  were  large  numbers  of 
Talmudical  Jews  in  Arabia  in  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed, a»..»d  these  supposed  Rechabites  are  pro- 
bably descended  from  a  body  of  them.  Jt.  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  competent  traveller  will  pene- 
trate to  the  spot  which  they  are  said  to  inhabit, 
and  bring  back  some  more  satisfactory  accounts 
than  we  yet  possess.  (See  Witsius,  Dissert,  de 
Rechabitis,  in  Miscell.  .Sacra,  ii.  17G,  sqq.  ; 
Carpzov,  Apparat.,  p.  148;  Calmet,  Dissert, 
sur  les  Rechabites,  in  Commentaire  Litteral,  vi 
18-21.) 

RECORDER  tjtfpt5  I  Sept.  hvawhtricfv  or 
virofAvrilu.aToypa.'pos),  the  title  of  a  high  officer  in 
the  court  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  viii.  16  , 
1  Kings  iv.  3  ;  2  Kings  xviii.  IS).  As  the  idea 
of  memory,  memorials,  is  prevalent  in  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word,  'remembrancer'  would  perhaps 
be  a  more  exact  translation  of  it.  We  have  no 
office  with  which  it  can  be  compared  ;  for  the 
functions  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  do  not  suffi- 
ciently correspond  with  the  title  to  warrant  the 
parallel  which  it  might  suggest.  The  Hebrew 
niazkir  seems  to  have  been  not  only  the  grand 
custodier  of  the  public  records,  but  to  have  kept 
the  responsible  registry  of  the  current  transactions 
of  the  government.  This  was  an  employment  of 
the  very  first  rank  and  dignity  in  the  courts  v( 
the  ancient  East. 

RED  SEA.     [Sea.] 

RED  SEA,  PASSAGE  OF.     [Exodus.] 

REED.     [Kaneh.] 

REEM  (Dftfl  ;  Sept.  p.oyoi(epa>s  ;  Vulg.  rhino- 
ceros ;  and  in  several  versions  of  the  Bible,  uni- 
corn.    The  radical  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  worn 


468.     [Uibos  cavifrons] 

furnishes  no  evidence  that  an  animal  such  as  is 
now  understood  by  'unicorn*  was  known  to  exist, 
or  that  a  rhinoceros  is  thereby  absolutely  indicated ; 


469.    fHorti  of  the  unknown  species  of  Rhinoceros.  I 

and  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  the  infer- 
ence that  either  was  at  any  time  resident  in 
Western  Asia.  The  general  structure  and  figura- 
tive and  symbolical  character  of  the  Hebrew,  m 
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common  with   all  the  Semitic   languages,   seem 
more  naturally  to  suggest  lhat  the  word  reem  con- 
veys an  image  of  loftiness,  exaltation,  power,  and 
pre-eminence — a  form  of  expression  of  which  there 
are  many  parallel  instances;   nor  is   the  root  con- 
fined to  the  Hebrew,  but  is  found  in  the  Sanscrit, 
Etrusco- Latin,   Erse,  and   Teothisc  dialects.     It 
c;in  be  traced  in  the  names  Abram,  Abraham,  and 
Ramali,   in    Rom    and    Roma :    all   bear'.ng  the 
meaning  of  Robur,  Valeutia,  &c.    Ram,  in  Indian 
mythology,  one  of  the  titles  of  Mahadeo,  appears 
in    the  compounds  Rama-deva,   Rama-Chandra, 
and  numerous  other  titles.     It  is  found  again  in 
he  Teothistic  Ram  ;  the  Ram  being  the  opaner  of 
he  solar  year,  or  first  sign  of  the  zodiac.     These 
igmes,  metaphorical  and  pictorial,  while  phonetic 
vritiug  was   as  yet  unknown  or  imperfect,  were 
ibnndantly   used  in  early   antiquity,  and   often 
•epresented  very  definite  ideas  in  both  cases;  but 
more   particularly  when  they  were   embodied    in 
sculptural  forms,  and  were  embellished  with  co- 
lours ;  for  then  a  complex  definition  was  attainable 
by  the  assemblage  of  heterogeneous  members  and 
tints   to   form   one   body.;  such   as  serpents  with 
wings,  with   four   legs,  a  row   of  teats,  winged 
quadrupeds,    beasts   with  human   heads,  winged 
globes  entwined  by  serpents,  &c,  constituting  by 
their  unnatural  juxta-position   complex,  yet  per- 
fectly   intelligible,    abstractions.     The    ruins    of 
Persepolis,    Nineveh,    and    the    so-called    Baby- 
lonian cylinders,  as  well  as  the  figures  published 
by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  in  his  works  on  Egypt 
offer  numerous  examples.     So  deeply  rooted  were 
these  notions  in  the  Oriental  mind,   that  we  find 
them  spoken  of  as  visible  bodies  in  the  prophetic, 
and   other    parts   of   Scripture;    and    they    even 
occur  among  other  symbols   of  the   Evangelists. 
In  the  poetical   language  of  the  Bible  some  of 
these  images  stand  at  one  time  as  typical  of  reali- 
ties in  nature,  at  others  as  symbolical  of  abstrac- 
tions, and  DN"1  may  be  found  in  both  characters. 
Although   the    medallic  history   of  the   kirtgs   of 
Macedon(Havercampius,  Gen.Hist.  in  the  Dutch 
language)    furnishes  no   coins   bearing  a  single- 
horned  goat,  it  is  still  asserted  by  Maillot  and  others 
that  such  was  to   be   found  among  their  ensigns  : 
but  this  was  most  probably  after  the  Macedonian 
conquest;  for  a  single-horned  ibex  appears  on  the 
bas-reliefs  of  Che  el  Minar;  another  occurs  on  a 
cylinder  ;  and  one  cast  in  brass,  supposed  to  have 
been   th,*  head   of  a   Macedonian   standard,   was 
found   in  Asia  Minor,  and  presented  to  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  London.     If  mysterious  names 
were  resolvable  by  the  canons  of  pictorial  defini- 
tion, the  practice  of  imagining  horns  to  be  affixed 
to  the  most  sublime  and  sacred  objects  would  be 
.most  evident  from  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
cluiul),  where  the  notion  of  horns  is  everywhere 
blended    with    that    of  'power    and    greatness' 
[('hkrubim].      There    were    also    horns    at    the 
corners  of  altars  —  the    beast  with    ten   horns    in 
Daniel,  &c.  (chap.  vii.).     In  profane  history. we 
have  the  goat-head  ornament  on  the  helmet  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,   according  to  Ammianus,  more 
probably    Ammon     horns :    such    Alexander    the 
Great  had  assumed  ;  and  his  successors  in  Egypt 
and  in  Persia  continued  a  custom,  even  now  ob- 
served by  toe  chief  cabossiers  of  Ashantee,   who 
have  a  similar  ram-head  of  solid  gold  on  the  front 
of  their  plumy  war-caps.     Indeed,  from  early  an- 
tiquity, Greek   tnd   Ionian    helmets   were  often 


adorned  with  two  horns;  among  others  (he  head  of 
Seleucus  I.  (Nicator)  appears  thus  on  his  coins: 
the. practice  extended  to  metal  horns  being  affixea 
to  the  masks  or  chaffrons  of  war-horses  (see  coin 
of  Seleucus  Nicator),  and  of  elephants  (Antiochus 
Soter)  ;  and  they  form  still,  or  did  lately,  a  part 
of  the  barbed  horse-armour  in  Rajahstan.  Triple- 
horned  and  bicorned  helmets  are  found  on  earlv 
Gallic  and  Iberian  coins;  they  were  again  in  use 
during  the  chivalrous  ages;  but  the  most  remark- 
able, the  horn  of  strength  and  dominion,  is  seen 
elevated  on  the  front  of  the  helmet,  impressed  on 
the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  the  tyrant  Tryphon, 
who,  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  Syria,  was  at 
war  with  Antiochus  Sidefes,  during  the  sera*  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  was  not  likely  to  omit,  any 
attribute  that  once  belonged  to  its  ancient  kings 
[Horn].  These  examples,  together  with  thecor- 
nuted  crown  of  Abyssinian  chiefs,  and  the  homed 
female  head-attire  prized  by  the  present  genera- 
tion in  Libanus  and  Palestine,  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  extent  and  duration  of  a  symbol,  which, 
it  is  evident,  is  implied  in.  the  word  reem,  in 
several  places  of  the  Bible,  notwithstanding  that 
liteially  it  signifies  also  a  real  or  fictitious  crea- 
ture, at  one  time  alluded  to  as  possessed  of  a 
single  horn,  while  in  other  instances  this  charac- 
teristic is  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  admissible. 

Now  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  assuming  as  atypical  form  an  animal 
of  a  remote  country,  or  a  generic  term  for  several 
more  or  less  different  in  their  characters.  In 
profane  history,  from  the  time  of  Ctesias  (b.c. 
400)  to  the  present  day,  India,  the  Himalayas,  and 
Tibet,  are  reported  to  have  produced  unicorns; 
whereof  the  most  recently  pointed  out  was  the 
Chiru  of  Bootan,  a  species  of  antelope  with  two 
horns  :  and  anciently  Elian's  Cartazon  was  simi- 
larly designated,  though  with  a  slight  change  of 
letters,  carcand,  carcaddan  (in  Bochart);  karga- 
da?2y  kargazan  (in  Wilson)  ;  al-cherchedcn  (in  Be- 
lunensis);  and  all  related  to  the  Sanskrit  hharga^ 
'a  horn  '  (?),  being  the  Persian  and  Arabic  names 
for  the  true  Monoceros,  or  Indian  rhinoceros,  which, 
like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  is  essentially  a  tropical 
animal.  For  the  Asiatic  Rhinoctrotes,  consti- 
tuting three  species,  belong  all  to  the  south-eastern 
states  of  the  continent  and  the  Great  Austral 
Islands;  and  there  is  no  indication  extant  that,  in 
a  wild  state  they  ever  extended  to  the  west  of  the 
Indus.  Early  colonies  and  caravans  from  the 
East  most  probably  brought  rumours  of  the  powei 
and  obstinacy  of  these  animals  to  Western  Asia, 
and  it  might  have  been  remarked  that  under  ex- 
citement the  rhinoceros  raises  its  head  and  horn  on 
high,  as  it  were  in  exultation,  though  it  is  most 
likely  because  the  sense  of  smelling  is  more  potent 
in  it  than  that  of  sight,  which  is  only  lateral, 
and  confined  by  the  thickness  of  the  folds  of  .skin 
projecting  beyond  the  eye-balls.  The  rhinoceros 
is  not  absolutely  untameable — a  fact,  implied  even 
in  Job.  Thus  we  take  this  species  as  the  ori- 
ginal type  of  the  unicorn;  but  the  active  invention 
of  Arabic  minds,  accidentally,  perhaps,  in  the  first 
instance,  discovered  a  species  of  Oryx  (generi- 
cally  bold  and  pugnacious  ruminants  \  with  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  long,  slender,  and  destructivf 
horns.      In    this    animal    the    DNTI  of   the    He* 

brews  and  the  far  East  became  personified;  +J j 
rim,  being  most  probably   an    Oryx  Leucoryx 
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snnce  individuals  af  that  species  have  been 
repeatedly  exnibited  in  subsequent  ages  as  uni- 
corns, when  accident  or  artifice  had  deprived  them 
of  one  of  their  frontal  weapons,  notwithstanding 
that  the  rim  is  well  known  to  .Arabian  hunters 
as  a  two-horned  animal.  The  spirit  of  appro- 
priation in  Persia  and  Macedonia,  as  we  have 
before  noticed,  was  similarly  engaged,  and  for  the 
same  purpose  an  Ibex,  Bouquctin,  or  mountain 
goat  was  taken,  hut  showing  only  one  hojn  [Goat]. 
In  Africa,  however,  among  three  or  four  known 
species  of  rhinoceros,  and  vague  rumours  of  a  Bi- 
vilcate  species  of  unicorn,  probably  only  the  repe- 
tition of  Arabian  reports,  there  appears  to  exist 
between  Congo,  Abyssinia,  and  th.3  Cape,  pre- 
cisely the  terra  incognita  of  Africa,  a  real  pachy- 
dermous  animal,  which  seems  to  possess  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  poetical  unicorn.  It  is  known  in 
Congo,  according  to  Cavassi,  quoted  by  Labat, 
by  the  name  of  Abada  ;  it  is  the  Nillckma .  and 
Arase,  that  is,  unicorn,  in  Kordofan,  mentioned 
by  Riippell ;  and  appears  again  to  be  the  South 
African  Ndzoo-dzoo,  a  one-horned  horse-like  beast 
of  considerable  speed,  and  very  destructive  pro- 
pensities, which  Mr.  Freeman  was  informed  is  by 
no  means  rare  about  Makova.  In  the  narratives 
of  the  natives  of  the  different  regions  in  question 
there  is  certainly  both  exaggeration  and  error  ; 
but  they  all  incline  to  a  description  which  would 
make  the  animal  indicated  a  pachyderm  of  the 
rhinoceros  group,  with  a  long  and  slender  horn 
proceeding  from  the  forehead,  perhaps  with  an- 
other incipient  behind  it,  and  in  general  structure 
so  much  lighter  than  other  rhinocerotes,  that  it  may 
possibly  be  the  link  or  intermediate  form  be- 
tween these  and  the  Equine  genera.  Sir  J.  Barrow, 
in  his  Travels,  has  figured  the  head  of  such  an 
animal,  copied  by  the  artist  Daniell  from  a  CaflVe 
drawing,  sketched  with  coal  on  the  surface  of  a 
rock  within  a  cave.  Similar  drawings  are  not  un- 
frequent,  and  we  remember  to  have  seen  among  the 
papers  of  the  same  artist,  in  the  hands  of  his  late  bro- 
ther, another  drawing,  likewise  copied  from  a  cave 
in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  and  representing, 
with  exceedingly  characteristic  fidelity,  a  group  of 
Elands,  Boselaphus  Oreas,  Hartebeest,  Acronotus 
Caama,  and  Spring  iJock,  Antilope  Euchore , 
among  which  was  placed,  with  head  and  shoulders 
towering  above  the  rest,  a  Rhinocerotine  animal, 
in  form  lighter  than  a  wild  bull,  having  an  arched 
neck  and  a  long  nasal  horn  protruding  in  the  form 
of  a  sabre.  This  drawing  is  no  doubt  still  ex- 
tant, and  should  be  published;  but  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  opinion!  that  truth  exists  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  we  have  seen,  we  believe  in  the  British 
Museum,  a  horn  brought  from  Africa,  unlike 
those  of  any  known  species  of  rhinoceros :  it  is 
perfectly  smooth  and  hard,  about  thirty  inches  in 
length,  almost  equally  thick  throughout,  not  three 
inches  in  its  greatest,  diameter,  nor  less  than  two 
in  its  smaller,  and  ra'iier  sharp-iKiinred  at  top: 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  base,  its  great  length 
and  weight,  the  horn  must  evidently  stand  move- 
ably  on  the  nasal  bones,  until  excitement  renders 
the  muscular  action  more  rigid,  and  the  coriaceous 
sole  which  sustains  it  more  firm — circumstances 
which  may  explain  the  repeated  assertion  of 
natives,  that  the  horn,  or  rather  the  agglutinated 
hair  which  forms  that  instrument,  is  fb-xible. 
This  short  review  of  the  present  state  of  our 
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knowledge  respecting  a  physical  unicorn,  together 
with  the  symbols  that  have  emanated  from  one  oi 
more  of  the  foregoing  sources,  we  trust  ire  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  poetical  bearings  of  most  oi 
the  Scriptural  texts  where  the  word  DJO  is  intro- 
duced :  it  shows  when  the  texts  clearly  point  to 
a  single-horned  species;  indicates  when  by  a  po- 
etical figure  human  power  and  violence  may  be 
personified  under  the  character  of  an  unicorn; 
and,  lastly,  when  the  same  word  appears  to  denote 
huge  horned  animals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bulls  of 
Bashan,  where  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  not  only 
feral  species  of  great  fierceness  would  exist,  but  that 
most  likely  an  urus  or  a  bison  still  resided  in  the 
forests  bordering  on  Libanus,  while  the  lion  was 
abundant  in  the  same  locality  ;  for,  notwith- 
standing assertions  to  the  contrary,  the  urus  and 
the  bison  were  spread  anciently  from  the  Rhine  to 
China,  and  existed  in  Thrace  and  in  Asia  Minor: 
while  they,  or  allied  species,  are  still  found  in 
Siberia,  and  the  forests  both  of  northern  and 
southern  Persia.  Finally,  though  the  buffalo 
was  not  found  anciently  farther  west  than  Ara- 
chosia,  the  gigantic  gaur.  and  several  congeners, 
are  spread  over  all  the  mountain  wildernesses  of 
India,  and  the  Slier i ff-al-W ad y;  and  a  further 
colossal  species  roams  with  other  wild  bulls  in 
the  valleys  of  Atlas.  We  figure  Bibos  cavifrons, 
a  species  which  is  believed  to  be  still  found  south- 
west, of  the  Indus,  and  is  not  remote  from  that 
of  the  Atlas  valleys.— C.  H.  S. 
REFINER.     [Metals.] 

REFUGE,  CITIES  OF.  [Cities  of  Re- 
fuge.] 

REHOB  Pirn;  Sept.  'Poo'/3,  'Padft,  called 
also  Beth-Rehob,  a  town  on  the  northern  border 
of  Palestine  (Num.  xiii.  22),  not  far  from  Dan 
(Judg.  xviii.  27-29).  It  was  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28),  and  was  a  Lev  itical 
city  (Josh.  xxi.  31  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  73).  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  the  Israelites  ever  had 
it  in  actual  possession  (com p.  Judg.  i.  31  ;  2 
Sam.  x.  6,  8). 

REHOB,  the  father  of  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah,  in  Syria  (2  Sam.  viii.  3). 

REHOBOAM  (WHITl,  he  enlarges  the 
people;  Sept.  'Po/Soci.u),  only  son  of  Solomon, 
born  of  an  Ammonitess,  called  Naamah(l  Kingy 
xiv.  21,  31).  His  reign  commenced  b  c.  975, 
when  he  was  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  and  lasted 
seventeen  years.  This  reign  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  political  crisis  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  and  which  resulted  in  the  separation 
of  the  previously  single  monarchy  into  two  king- 
doms, of  which  the  smaller,  which  tooK  the 
name  of  Judah,  adhered  to  the  house  of  David. 
All  the  points  involved  in  this  important  event, 
and  its  immediate  results,  have  been  considered 
in  the  articles  Israel,  Jeroboam,  Judah,  and 
little  remains  to  be  added  in  this  place.  It  is 
highly  probable,  from  the  considerations  adduced 
in  those  articles,  that  the  imprudent  and  imperious 
answer  of  the  misguided  son  of  Solomon  to  the 
public  cry  for  redress  of  grievances,  only  precipi- 
tated a  separation  which  would  in  any  case  have 
occurred,  and  could  not  have  been  long  delayed. 
The  envy  of  Ephraim  at  the  sceptre  being  in  the 
house  of  Judah  naturally  led  to  this  result;  and 
the  popular  voice  was,  moreover,  represented  by 
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a  man  whose  presence  was  an  insult  to  Reboboam, 
and  whose  interest  and  safety  lay  in  widening  the 
difference,  and  in  producing  the  separation.  Al- 
though this  consideration  may  relieve  Rehohoam 
from  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  separation,  it 
cannot  excuse  the  unwise  and  foolish  answer 
which  threatened  a  heavier  yoke  to  those  who 
•ought  to  have  their  existing  burdens  lightened  (1 
Rings  xii.  1-16).  Rehohoam  at  Hist  thought  of 
nothing  less  than  of  bringing  back  the  revolted 
tribes  to  their  obedience  by  force  of  arms  ;  but  the 
disastrous  war  thus  impending  was  arrested  by 
the  interference  of  a  prophet  (1  Kings  xii.  21-24); 
and  the  ample  occupation  which  Jeroboam  found 
in  settling  his  own  power,  left  the  king  of  Judali 
gome  years  of  peace,  which  he  employed  in  forti- 
fying his  weakened  kingdom.  Concerning  this, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  land  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Rehoboam's  reign,  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  see 
Judah.  Kingdom  ok.  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel, 
being  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  not.  only  escaped 
this  storm,  but  may  possibly  have  instigated  the 
invasion  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  weakening 
his  adversary.  The  treasures  which  David  and 
Solomon  had  laid  up  in,  or  lavished  on,  the 
temple  of  God  and  the  royal  palaces,  offered  an 
adequate  temptation  to  the  Egyptian  king,  and 
they  became  his  prey.  The  brass  with  which 
Rehoboam  replaced  the  plundered  gold  of  Solo- 
mon furnished  no  inapt  qmblem  of  the  difference 
between  bis  own  power  and  that  of  his  glorious 
predecessors  (1  Kings  xiv.  27).  Idolatry,  and  the 
worshipping  in  high  places,  which  had  grown  up 
in  the  last  years  of  Solomon,  gained  strength  in 
the  eatly  years  of  his  son's  r?ign,  and  were  not 
discouraged  by  the  example  or  measures  of  the 
king  (1  Kings  xiv.  22-24);  and  it  is  probably 
for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  influence  of  early 
education,  in  producing  this  culpable  indifference, 
that  it  is  so  pointedly  recorded  in  connection  with 
these  circumstances,  that  his  mother  was  Naamah, 
an  Ammonitess  (2  Chron.  xii.  13).  The  inva- 
sion of  the  land  by  Shishak  seems  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  punishment  for  these  offences,  and 
to  have  operated  for  their  correction  ;  which  may 
account  for  the  peace  in  which  the  subsequent  years 
of  this  king  s  reign  appear  to  have  been  passed. 

REHOBOTH  (TVDrn  ;  Sept.  EvpvX<»pia),  a 
name  meaning  'wide  places,' or  'ample  room,' 
as  is  indicated  by  Isaac  in  giving  it  to  some  of 
the  wells  which  he  dug  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
(Gen.  xxvi.  22). 

REHOB  )TH-IR  (T^f  ri)2hl ;  Sept.  'Pow- 
f}u>9  ir6\is,  Rehoboth-city),  a  town  of  ancient 
Assyria  (Gen.  x.  11),  the  site  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

REHOBOTH-HANNAHAR prun  niniT); 
Sept.  'Po«/8o>0  rrjs  napa  irorap.6v),  or,  Rehoboth 
of  the  river,  the  birth-place  of  one  of  the  Edom- 
itisli  kings,  named  Saul  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37).  The 
river  is,  doubtless,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  place 
is  probably  represented  by  the  modern  er-Hahabeh, 
uiR>n  the  west,  bank  of  that  river,  l>etween  Rakkah 
and  Anah  (Rosenmiiller,  Geog.  ii.  365;  Winer, 
B.  Real-worlcrb.,  8. v.). 

REMPHAN,  or  Rephan  ('Pe^j/,  'Pvpdv),  a 
name  quoted  in  Acts  vii.  43,  front  Amos  v.  26, 
where  the  Septuagint  has  'Pu><pav,  for  the  Hebrew 
1V3     Chiun.    'It    is    clear    that,    although    thus 


changing  the  tetter  3  into  V  the  Sepf.  held  tha 
original  to  be  a  proper  name,  in  which  interpreta- 
tion our  own  and  most  other  versions  have  con- 
curred. But  this  is  by  no  means  clear;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  pointing,  it  would  better 
read,  'Ye  bore  the  tabernacle  of  your  king  (idol), 
and  the  statue  for  statues)  of  your  idols,  the  star 
of  your  god,  which  ye  make  to  yourselves;'  and 
so  the  Vulgate,  which  ha3  'Imaginem  ido'orum 
vestroriim.'  According  to  this  reading,  the 
name  of  the  idol  so  worshipped  by  tie  Is- 
raelites is,  in  fact,  not  given,  although  the  men- 
tion of  a  star  still  suggests  that  some  planet  is 
intended.  Jerome  supposes  it  may  be  Lucifer  or 
Venus.     But  the  Syriac  renders  the  Hebiew  by 

.Q.^  vN    .oJLZi,  '  Saturn  your  idol,''  who  was 

worshipped  by  the  Semitic  nations  along  with  Mars 
as  an  evil  demon  to  be  propitiated  with  saciih'ces. 
This  now  seems  to  be  the  general  conclusion, 
and  Winer,  indeed,  treats  the  subject  under 
the  head  Saturn.  It  has  been  alleged,  but  not 
satisfactorily  proved,  that  Remphan  and  Hephau 
were  Egyptian  names  of  the  planet  Saturn. 
They,  indeed,  occur  as  such  in  the  Coptic-Arabic 
Lexicon  of  Kircher  [Ling.  Aigypt.  Rcstit.,  p. 
49;  (Edip.  /Egypti,  i.  38<>J;  but  Jablon-ky  has 
Jong  since  shown  that  this  and  other  uan.es  ot 
planets  in  these  lexicons  are  of  Greek  origin,  and 
drawn  from  the  Coptic  .versions  of  Amos  and 
the  Acts  (Jablonsky,  Remphan  Aujyptior.,  in 
Opusc,  ii.  1,  sq.  ;  Schroeder,  De  Tabernac.  Afo- 
lochi  et  Stella  Dei  Remph.,  1745:  Minis.  Dis- 
sert, de  Kium  et  Remphan,  1763;  TLueiberg, 
De  Idolis  Chium  et  Remphan,  1723  ;  Wolf, 
Dissert,  de  Chium  et  Remph..  1741  ,  Gesenius, 
Thesaurus,  pp  669,  670). 

REPHAIM  (DW1;  Sept  ylyavrss),  an 
ancient  people  of  unusual  stature,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  dwelt  in  the  country  beyond 
the  Jordan,  in  and  about  Ashtoreth-Kainaim 
(Gen.  xiv.  5).  Subsequently,  however,  two  of 
their  southern  tribes,  the  Emim  and  Zamzum- 
mim,  were  repressed  and  nearly  annihilated  by  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites;  so  that  at  the  time  of 
the  ingress  of  the  Israelites  under  Joshua,  none  of 
the  Rephaim  were  left  save  in  the  dominion  of 
Og,  king  of  Bashan,  who  was  himself  of  this  race 
(Deut.  iii.  11;  Josh.  xii.  4;  xiii. -12).  There 
seems  reason  to  think  that  the  Rephaim  wer» 
the  most  ancient  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  prior  to  the  Canaanites,  by  whom  they 
were  gradually  dispossessed  of  the  regions  west  of 
the  Jordan,  and  driven  beyond  that,  river.  Some 
of  the  race  remained  in  Palestine  Proper  so  late 
as  the  invasion  of  the  land  by  the  Hehrews,  and 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  '  the  sons  of  Anak.' 
and  '  the  remnant  of  the  Rephaim*  (Num.  xiii. 
28:  Deut.  ix.  2;  Josh.  xv.  'A),  and  a  few  fami- 
lies existed  in  the  land  so  late  as  the  time  or 
David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16).      [Giants.] 

REPHAIM,  VALLEY  OF.  a  valley  be- 
ginning adjacent  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  south- 
west of  Jerusalem,  and  stretching  away  sou*h 
west  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Bethlehem  (Josh. 
xv.  8;  xvii.  5;  xviii.  6;  2  Sam.  v.  18.  22,. 
This  name  corroborates  the  presumption  that  the 
Rephaim  were  originally  west  of  the  Jordan. 

REPHIDIM,  a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  prp- 
ceeding  to  Sinai       [Sinai.] 
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RESEN  (|5"1  ;  Sept.  Aoo-tj),  an  ancient  town 
of  Assyria,  described  as  a  gieat  city  lying  be- 
tween Nineveh  and  C.ilah  ((ien.  x.  12).  Biblical 
geographers  liuvc  baeil  disposed  to  follow  Roehart 
(I'huleg.  iv.  23)  in  Hmling  a  fiace  of  tlie  Hebrew 
name  in  Lai  issa,  which  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
{Anab.  iii.  4.  9)  as  a  desolate  city  on  the  Tigris, 
several  miles  north  of  the  Lycus.  The  resem- 
blance of  the  names  is  too  fain  I  to  support  the 
inference  of  identity  ;  but  the  situation  is  not  irre- 
concilable with  the  Scriptural  intimation.  Ephrein 

Syrus  {Comment,  in  loc.)  says  that   LCD*   Rassa, 

which  lie  substitutes  for  Resen  (the  Peshito  has 

*-£C*    Ressin),    was    the   same   as  ^-*— ^    cA^J 

Rish-Ain  (fountain-head);  by  which  Assemanni 
understands  him  to  mean,  not  the  place  in  Me- 
sopotamia so  called,  but.  another  Rish-Ain  in 
Assyria,  near  Saphsapln.e,  in  the  province  of 
Marga,  which  lie  finds  noticed  in  a  Syrian 
monastic  history  of  the  middle  age  (Assemanni, 
Biblidh.  Orient,  iii  2.  p.  709).  It  is,  however, 
still  uncertain  if  Rassa  is  the  same  with  Rish- 
Ain  ;  and  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  a  name  so 
exceedingly  common  (corresponding  to  the  Aiabic 
Ras  el-Ain)  affords  a  precarious  basis  for  the 
identification  of  a  site  so  ancient. 

RESURRKCTION  OF  CHRIST.  After  our 
Lord  had  comj  leted  the  work  of  redemption  by 
his  death  upon  t he  cross,  he  rose  victorious  from 
the  grave,  and  to  those  who  through  faith  in  him 
should  become  members  of  his  body,  e  became 
apxnybs  rr,s  favs,  '  the  prince  of  life.'  Since  this 
event,  however,  independently  of  its  importance  in 
respect  to  the  internal  connection  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  was  manifestly  a  miraculous  occur- 
rence, the  cred;bility  of  the  narrative  has  from 
the  earliest  times  been  brought  into  question 
(Celsus,  apud  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  i.  2;  VVoolston, 
Discourses  on  the  Miracles,  disc.  vi.  ;  Chubb, 
Posth.  Works,  i.  330  ;  Morgan,  The  Resurrection 
Considered,  1744).  Others  who  have  admitted 
the  facts  as  recorded  to  be  beyond  dispute,  yet 
have  attempted  to  show  that  Christ  was  not  really 
dead  ;  but  that,  being  stunned  and  palsied,  he  wore 
for  a  time  the  appearance  of  death,  and  was  after- 
wards restored  to  consciousness  by  the  cool  grave 
and  the  spices.  The  refutation  of  these  views  may 
be  seen  in  detail  in  such  works  as  Less,  Ueber  die 
Religion,  ii.  372;  Less.  Auferstehungsgeschichte, 
nebst  Anhang,  17P9;  Doderlein,  Fragmenteund 
Antifragjnente,  17S2.  The  chief  advocates  of  these 
views  are  Paul  us  (ITist.  Resurrect.  Jes.  1795), 
and,  more  recently.  Henneberg  {Philol.  Ilistor. 
Krit.  Commentar.  ub.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Begriibn.  d. 
Auferstehung  u.  Himmelfahrt  Jesit,  1826). 

Objections  of  this  nature  do  not  require  notice 
here:  but  a  few  words  upon  the  apparent  discre- 
pancies of  the  Gospel  narratives  will  not  be  mis- 
placed. Th>  se  discrepancies  were  early  perceived; 
and  a  view  of  what  the  fathers  have  done  in  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  has  been  given  by  Nie- 
meyer  (De  Evungelistarum  in  Xarrando  Cliristi 
in  Vitam  reditu  dissensione,  1824).  They  were 
first  collocated  with  much  acuteness  by  Morgan, 
in  the  woik  already  cited  ;  and  at  a  later  date,  by 
an  anonymous  wrter,  whose  fragments  were  edited 
and  supported  by  Le-sing  ;  the  object  of  which 
•eems  to  have  been  to  throw  uncertainty  and  doubt 
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over  the  whole  of  this- portion  of  Gospel  hi>ft>ry.  A 
numeious  host  uf  theologians,  however,  rose  to  com- 
bat and  lelute  this  writer's  positions;  among  whom 
we  find  the  names  of  Doderlein,  Less.  Seni lei. Teller, 
Maschius,  Miehaelis,  Plessing,  Ei<  hhorn,  Herder, 
and  others.  Among  those  w  10  have  more  lecently 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts  it 
Griesbach,  who,  in  his  excellent  Prolusio  de  Fon- 
ti'nts  unde  Evangclistce  situs  de  Resurrections 
Domini  narrationes  hausirunt,  1793,  remaiki 
that  all  the  discrepancies  are  trifling,  and  not 
of  such  moment  as  to  render  the  narrative 
uncertain  and  suspected,  or  to  destroy  or  even 
diminish  the  credibility  .of  the  Evangelists  ;  but 
rather  serve  to  show  how  extremely  studious  they 
were  of  truth,  'and  how  closely  and  even  scru- 
pulously tfiey  followed  their  documents.1  Gries- 
bach then  attempts  to  show  how  these  discre- 
pancies may  have  aiisen;  and  admits  that, 
although  unimportant,  they  are  bard  to  leroncile, 
as  is  indeed  evinced  by  the  amount  of  contro- 
versy they  have  excited. 

Lately,  Professor  Bush  has  ingeniously  main- 
tained the  opinion,  that  the  body  of  Christ  which 
was  raised  was  not  the  identical  body  which 
was  crucified,  but  another  and  spiritual  body. 
This  view  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  gene- 
ral argument  of  his  book  (Anastas>s  ;  or,  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  ra- 
tionally and  scripturally  considered,  18 15)  ;  but 
it  will  not  be  readily  admitted  by  those  who 
remtmber  the  fresh  prints  of  the  nails,  and  the 
wound  fn  the  side  of  the  risen  Saviour,  coupled 
with  his  manifest  anxiety  to  impress  the  fact  of 
his  personal  identity  upon  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples. It  may  indeed  be  asked,  '  In  what  uoe* 
personal  identity  consist  V  but  that  is  a  question 
we  cannot  here  argue. 

The  three  first  Gospels  agree  in  this,  that  the 
women  who  went  to  the  grave  saw  angels,  by 
whom  they  were  informed  that  Jesus  had  risen, 
and  who  commanded  them  to  give  the  apostles 
immediate  infoimation  of  the  fact.  But  as  Mary 
Magdalene  was  among  there  women  according 
to  these  Gospels,  there  seems  a  striking  contra- 
diction to  John's  narrative,  which  speaks  of  hei 
alone.  The  writers  above  named,  however,  bar-, 
monise  these  accounts  by  supposing  that  Mary 
did  indeed  .cet  out  for  the  sepulchre  with  the 
other  women;  but  that  running  before  them,  and 
finding  the  stone  rolled  away,  she  was  overcome 
by  a  sudden  impulse  of  feeling,  and  hastened  back 
to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  the  apostles, 
as  related  by  Jobs.  In  the  meantime  the  other 
women  had  arrived  at  the  sepulchre,  and  theie 
witnessed  what  is  recorded  by  the  other  evangelist*. 
Mary  Magdalene  returns  to  the  grave  with  Peter 
a.id  John  ;  and  after  they  had%one  away  hope- 
less- <uie  continued  to  stand  weeping  in  the  same 
place;  ar>d  while  thus  engaged,  jerceivtd  the 
angels,  and  immediately  after  our  Lord  himself. 
From  Him  she  icceives  the  same  commission 
which  the  angels  had  previously  given  to  the 
other  women,  namely,  to  inform  the  apostles  of  his 
resurrection.  Matthew  (xxviii.  9,  10)  seems  to 
relate  of  all  the  women  what  stiictly  belong*  to 
Mary  alone  ;  while  Mark  (xvi.  9)  is  more  precise  in 
his  account.  According  to  this  mode  of  reconciling 
the  Gospe  narratives,  we  aie  to  suppose  that  the 
other  women  were  prevented  from  communicating 
to  the  apostles  what  the  angels  had  given  them  u> 
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charge;  and  Hess  renders  if  probable,  on  topo- 
graphical grounds,  that  those  who  were  returning 
from  the  grave  may  have  missed  the  apostles,  who 
were  hastily  approaching  it. 

If  this  explanation  be  admitted,  the  only  re- 
maining difficulty  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
Gospel  of  r,nl<e,  which  appears  to  state  that  the 
apostles  did  not  visit  the  sepulchre  till  all  the 
intelligence  had  been  communicated  to  them  by 
the  women  (Luke  xxiv.  0-12).  We  will  not  at- 
tempt to  get  over  this  difficulty  by  rejecting  the 
verse  which  creates  it  (xxiv.  12).  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  wanting  in  one  Greek  and  some  an- 
cient Latin  manuscripts;  but  would  rather  sup- 
pose that  in  this,  as  in  some  other  passages,  Luke 
has  neglected  the  order  of  time,  and  inserted  the 
incident  somewhat  out  of  place.  Besides  the 
works  ul ready  referred  to,  see  Sherlock,  Trial  of 
the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  1729; 
Benson's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  520,  sq. ;  West,  On 
the  Resurrection  ;  Mack-night's  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  ;  Lardner,  Observations  on  Dr.  Mack- 
night's  Harmony,  1761;  Newcome's  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  1778 ;  Tholnck,  Comment,  zu 
Johan,  xx.;  Neander,  Das  Leben  Jesii,  1839; 
Hase,  Das  Leben  Jesu,  1840.  Since  the  above 
was  in  type  we  have  seen  an  excellent  paper  by 
Professor  Robinson,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for 
Feb.  1845,  in  which  the  writer,  with  his  usual 
perspicuity,  discusses  the  alleged  discrepancies  in 
'the  Gospel  narratives  of  '  The  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  of  our  Lord.' 

RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY.  This 
expression  is  used  to  denote  the  revivificalion  of 
the  human  body  alter  it  has  been  forsaken  by  the 
soul,  or  the  re-union  of  the  sou!  hereafter  to  the 
body  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  present 
world.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  no  traces  of 
such  a  doctrine  in  the  earlier  Hebrew  Scripture. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  the 
historical  books,  or  in  the  Psalms;  for  Ps.  xlix. 
15,  does  not  relate  to  this  subject;  neither  does 
jPs.  civ.  20,  30,  although  so  cited  by  Theodoret 
and  others.  The  celebrated  passage  of  Job  xix. 
25,  sq.,  has,  indeed,  been  strongly  insisted  upon 
in  proof  of  the  early  belief  in  this  doctrine: 
but  the  most  learned  commentators  are  agre'ed, 
■  and  scarcely  any  one  at  the  present  day  dis- 
putes, that  such  a  view  of  the  text  arises  either 
from  mistranslation  or  misapprehension,  and  that 
Job  means  no  more  than  to  express  a  confident 
conviction  that  his  then  diseased  and  dreadfullv 
corrupted  body  should  be  restored  to  its  former 
soundness;  that  he  should  rise  from  the  depressed 
state  in  whicli.  he  lay  to  his  former  prosperity ; 
and  that  God  would  manifestly  appear  (as  was 
the  case)  to  vindicate  his  uprightness.  That  no 
meaning  more  recondite  is  to  be  found  in  the 
text,  is  agreed  by  Calvin,  Mercier,  Grotins,  Le 
Clerc,  Patrick,  Warburton,  Dnrell,  Heath,  Ken- 
nicott,  Dbderlein,  Dathe,  Eiehhorn,  Jahn,  De 
Wette,  and  a  host  of  others.  That  it  alludes  to 
a  resurrection  is  disproved  thus  : — 1.  The  supposi- 
tt»/n  is  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  the  poem 
and  the  course  of  the  argument,  since  the  belief 
which  it  has  been  supposed  to  express,  as  con- 
nected with  a  rUfrte  state  of  retribution,  would 
in  a  great  degree  have  solved  the  difficulty  on 
which  the  whole  dispute  turns,  and  could  not 
kut  have  been  often  alluded  to  by  the  speakers. 
'■?.    It  U   inconsistent  with  the    connection  of  the 


discourse  the  reply  of  Zophar  agreeing,  not  widj 
the  popui  ir  interpretation,  but  with  the  other. 
3.  It. is  inconsistent  with  many  passages  ;n  which 
the  same  person  (Job)  longs  for  death  as  the  end  of. 
his  miseries,  and  not  as  the  introduction  to  a  better 
life  (iii. ;  vii.  7,  8 ;  x.  20  22;  xiv.  ;  xvii.  11- 
16'.  4.  It  is  not  proposed  as  a  topic  of  conso- 
lation by  any  of  the  friends  of  Job;  nor  by 
Elihu,  who  acts  as  a  sort  of  umpire  ;  nor  by  the 
Almighty  himself  in  the  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy. 5.  The  later  Jews,  who  eagerly  sought 
for  every  intimation  bearing  on  a  future  life 
which  their  Scriptures  might  contain,  never  re- 
garded this  as  such  ;  nor  is  it  once  referred  to 
by  Christ  or  his  apostles. 

Isaiah  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Scripture 
writer  in  whom  such  an  allusion  can  be  traced.  He 
compares  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
state  to  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  (ch.  xxvi. 
19,  20);  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Ezekiel  at 
the  time  of  the  exile  (ch.  xxxvii.).  From  these 
passages,  which  are,  however,  not  very  clear  in 
their  intimations,  it  may  seem  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  t he  twilight  of  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions brightened  as  the  day-spring  from  on  high  • 
approached;  and  in  Dan.  xii.  2,  we  at  length 
arrive  at  a  clear  and  unequivocal  declaration, 
that  '  Those  who  lie  sleeping  under  the  earth  shall 
awake,  some  to  eternal  life,  and  others  to  ever- 
lasting shame  and  contempt.' 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  belief  of  a  resurrec- 
tion, in  connection  with  a  state  of  future  retribu- 
tion, was  held  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  great  body 
of  tire  Jewish  people,  and  was  only  disputed  by  the 
Sadducees.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  future  life  as  incomplete  without  the  body  ; 
and  so  intimately  were"  the  two  things — the  future 
existence  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body — connected  in  their  minds,  that  any  argu- 
ment which  proved  the  former,  they  considered  as 
proving  the  latter  also  (see  Mitt.  xxii.  31  ;  1  Cor. 
xv.  32).  This  belief,  however,  led  their  coarse 
minds  into  gross  and  sensuous  conceptions  of  the 
future  state,  although  there  were  many  among 
the  Pharisees  who  taught  that  the  future  body 
would  be  so  refined  as  not  to  need  the  indulgences 
which  were  necessary  in  the  present  life;  ard 
they  assented  to  our  Lord's  assertion,  that  the 
risen  saints  would  not  marry,  but  would  be  as 
the  angels  of  God  (Matt.  xxii.  30;  comp.  Luke 
xx,  39).  So  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  13,  is  conceived 
to  intimate  that  the  necessity  of  food  for  subsistence 
will  be  abolished  in  the  world  to  come. 

In  further  proof  of  the  commonness  of  a  belief 
in  the  resurrection  among  the  Jews  of  the  time  of 
Christ,  see  Matt,  xxii.,  Luke  xx.,  John  xi.  24, 
Acts  xxiii.  6-8.  Josephns  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  belief  of 
his  countrymen  (Antiq.  xviii.  2;  Dc  Bell.  Jvd., 
ii.  7),  as  he  appears  to  use  terms  which  might 
suggest  one  thing  to  his  Jewish  readers,  and  ano- 
ther to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  scouted  the 
idea  of  a  resurrection.  Many  Jews  believed  that 
the  wicked  would  not  be  raised  from  the  dead  ; 
but  the  contrary  was  the  more  prevailing  opinion, 
in  which  St.  Paul  once  took  occasion  to  express  his 
concurrence  with  the  Pharisees  (Acts  xxiv    15). 

But  although  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
was  thus  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  it  might  still  have  been  doubtful  and 
obscure  to  vis,  had  not  Christ  given  tc  it  the  sane 
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fion  of  his  authority,  and  declared  if  a  constituent 
part  of  his  religion  (c.  <?.,  Maft.  xxii.  ;  John  v., 
viii.,  xi.).  He  and  his  apostles  also  were  careful 
to  correct  the  erroneous  notions  which  the  Jews 
entertained  on  this  head,  and  to  make  the  sub- 
ject  more  obvious  and  intelligible  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  A  special  interest  is  also  im- 
parted to  the  subject  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  New  Testament  represents  Christ  as  the  person 
to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  this  benefit,  which, 
by  every  variety  of  argument  and  illustration, 
the  apostles  connect  with  him,  and  make  to 
rest  upon  him  (Acts  iv.  2;  xxvi.  3;  1  Cor.  xv.  , 
1  Thess.  iv.  14,  &c). 

The  principal  points  which  can  lie  collected 
from  the  New  Testament  on  this  subject  are  the 
following  : — I.  The  raising  of  the  dead  is  every 
where  ascribed  to  Christ,  and  is  represented'  as 
the  last  work  to  be  undertaken  by  him  for  the 
salvation  of  man  (John  v.  21  ;  xi.  25;  1  Cor.  xv. 
22,  sq.  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15;  Rev.  i.  18).  All  the 
dead  will  be  raised,  without  respect  to  age.  rank, 
or  character  in  this  world  (John  v.  28.  2(J  ;  Acts 
xxiv.  15;  1  Cor.  xv.  22).  .'}.  This  event  is  to 
take  place  not  before  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the1 
general  judgment.  (John  v.  21  ;  vi.  39,  40;  xi. 
24  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22-28  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15  ;  Rev.  xx. 
11).  4.  The  manner  in  which  this  marvellous 
change  shall  be  accomplished  is  necessardy  be- 
yond our  present  comprehension;  and,  therefore, 
the  Scripture  is  content  to  illustrate  it  by  figura- 
tive representations,  or  by  proving  the  possibility 
and  intelligibility  of  the  leading  tacts.  Some  of 
the  figurative  descriptions  occur  in  John  v.  ;  Matt, 
xxiv.;  I  Cor.  15.  52;  1  Thess.  iv.  16;  Phil.  iii. 
21.  The  image  of  a  trumpet-call,  which  is  re- 
peated in  some  of  these  texts,  is  derived  from  the 
Jewish  custom  of  convening  assemblies  by  sound 
of  trumpet.  5.  The  possibility  of  a  resurrection 
is  powerfully  argued  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32 
sq.,  by  comparing  it  with  events  of  common  oc- 
currence in  the  natural  world.  (See  also  ver.  12- 
14,  and  compare  Acts  iv.  2.) 

But  although  this  body  shall  be  so  raised  as  to 
preserve  its  identity,  it  must  yet  undergo  certain 
purifying  changes  to  fit  it.  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  to  render  it  capable  of  immortality 
(1  Cor  xv.  35,  sq.),  so  that  it  shall  become  a 
glorified  hody  like  that  of  Christ  (ver.  49  ; 
Rom.  vi.  9;  Phil.  iii.  21);  and  the  bodies  of 
those  whom  the  last,  day  finds  alive,  will  undergo 
a  similar  change  without  tasting  death  (I  Cor. 
xv.  51,  53;  2  Cor.  v.  4 ;  1  Thess.  iV.  15,  sq.  ; 
Phil.  iii.  21). 

The  extent  of  change  consistent  with  .per- 
sonal identity  is  so  great,  that  its  limits  have 
been  variously  estimated,  and  can  never  be  in 
this  life  clearly  defined.  We  are,  therefore,  not 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  subjeefchere.  The  plain 
language  of  Scripture  seems  to  suggest  that  it 
will  be  so  great,  that  the  old  body  will  have  little 
more  relation  to  the  new  one  than  the  seed  has  to 
the  plant.  But  that  there  is  no  "analogy — that 
the  new  body  will  have  no  connection  with,  and 
no  relation  to  the  old;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body  is  not  a  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture.— does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  satis- 
factorily proved  by  the  latest  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject (Bush,  Anastasis,  1845);  and  we  think  so 
highly  of  his  ingenuity  and  talent,  as  to  be- 
lieve that  no  one   else   is   likely  to  succeed   in 


an  argument  in  which  he  has  failed  (Knapp, 
Christian  Theolocju,  translated  by  Leonard 
Woods,  1)  D.,  §  151-153;  Hody.  On  the  Resur- 
rection; Drew,  kssay  on  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Human  Body  ;  Bui  net,  State  of  the  Dead; 
Schott,  Dissert,  de  Resurrect  Corj)oris,  adv. 
S.  Jiurnetnm,  17<i3;  Teller,  Fides  Day  mat. 
de  Resurr.  Carnis,  1760;  Mosheifn,  De  Christ. 
Resurr. ' M(.rt.,  &c.  in  .Dissertate.,  ii.  526,  sq.  ; 
Dassov.,  Diatr.  qua  Juda-or  de  Resurr.  Mort. 
sentent.  ex  plur.  Rabbiuis,  1675;  Neander,  All. 
K.  Geschichte,  i.  3,  pp.  10*8,  T096  ;  ii.  3,  pp. 
1104  1410;     Zehrt,     Leber   d.    Anferste/ii/uy    d. 
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REUBEN  (|:tt*0,  behold  a  son ;  Sept.  'Pooflrfy), 
eldest  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  32*; 
xxxv.  23;  xlvi.  8).  His  improper  intercourse 
with  Bilhah,  his  fat  tier's  concubine  wife,  was  an 
enormity  too  great  for  Jacob  ever  to  forget,  and 
he  spoke  of  it  with  abhorrence  even  on  his  dying 
bed  (Gen.  xxxii.  22;  xlix.  4).  Vet  the  part  taken 
by  him  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  whom  he  intended 
to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  his  brot  Iters  and  re- 
store to  his  father,  and  whose  supposed  death  he  so 
sincerely  lamented,  exhibils  his  character  in  an 
amiable  point  of  view  (Gen.  xxxvii.  21,  22,  29, 
30).  We  are,  however,  to  remember,  that  he,  a? 
the  eldest  son,  was  more  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  Joseph  than  were  the  others;  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  eventually  acquiesced  in  the  decep- 
tion practised .  upon  his  father.  Subsequently, 
Reuben  offered  to  make  the  lives  of  his  own  sons 
responsible  for  that  of  Benjamin,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  prevail  on  Jacob  to  let  him  go  down 
to  Egypt  (Gen.  xlii.  37.  38).  The  fine  conduce 
of  Judah  in  afterwards  undertaking  the  same  re- 
sponsibility, is  in  advantageous  contrast  with  this 
coarse,  although  well-meant,  proposal.  For  his 
conduct  iti  the  matter  of  Bilhah,  Jacob,  in  his 
last,  blessing,  deprived  him  of  the  pre-eminence 
and  double  portion  which  belonged  to  his  birth- 
right, assigning  the  former  to  Judah,  and  the 
latter  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xlix.  3,  4  ;  curnp.  ver.  8-10  j 
xlvi i i.  5).  The  doom.  '  Thou  shalt  not  excel/ 
was  exactly  fulfilled  in  the  destinies  of  the  tribe 
descended  from  Reuben,  which  makes  no  figure 
in  the  Hebrew  history,  and  never  produced  any 
eminent  person.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
this  tribe  numbered  46,500  adult,  males,  which 
ranked  it  as  the  seventh  in  population  ;  but  at  the 
later  census  before  entering  Canaan,  its  numbers 
had  decreased  to  43,730,  which  rendered  it  the 
ninth  in  popuW'on  (Num.  i.  21  ;  xxvi.  5).  The 
Reubenites  received  for  their  inheritance  the  fine 
jasture  land  (the  present  Bel ka)  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,  which  to  a  cattle-breeding  people,  as 
they  were,  must  have  been  very  desirable  (Num. 
xxxii.  1  sq.  ;  xxxiv.  14;  Josh.  i.  14;  xv.  17). 
This  lay  south  of  the  territories  of  Gad  (Dent.  iii. 
12,  16),  and  north  of  the  river  Anion.  Although 
thus  settled  earlier  than  the  other  tribes,  excepting 
Gad  and  half  Manasseh,  who  shared  with  (hem 
the  territory  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  Reubenites 
willingly  assisted  their  brethren  in  the  wars  of 
Canaan  (Num.  xxxii.  27,  29;  Josh.  iv.  12); 
after  which  they  returned  to  their  own  lands 
(Josh.  xxii.  15);  and  we  hear  little  more  of 
them  till  the  lime  of  Hazael,  king  of  Syria, 
who  ravaged  and  for  a  time  held  possession  <>t 
their  country  (2  Kings  x.  33).     The  Ueubeititta, 
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md  the  other  tribes  beyond  the  river,  were  natu- 
rally the  first  to  give  way  before  the  invaders  from 
the  East,  and  were  the  first  of  all  the  Israelites 
sent  into  exile  bv  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
B.C.  773  (I  Chron.  v.  2G). 

REVELATION,  BOOK  OF.  The  follow- 
ing topics  in  relation  to  this  book  demand  ex- 
amination : — 

I.  Tlie  person  by  whom  it  was  written. 

II.  Its  canonical  authority,  genuineness,  and 
authenticity. 

III.  The  lime  and  place  at  which  it  was 
tvritten. 

IV.  Its  unity. 

V.  The  class  of  writings  to  which  it  belongs. 

VI.  The  object  for  which  it  was  originally 
written. 

VII.  Its  contents. 

VIII.  Some  errors  into  which  the  interpreters 
of  il  have  fallen. 

I.  The  author  styles  himself  John,  but  not  an 
apostle  (i.  4,  9  ;  xxii.  8).  Hence  some  have 
attributed  the  book  to  another  .John,  usually 
designated  the  presbyter.  Formerly,  indeed,  the 
existence  of  such  a  person  was  unknown  or 
doubted,  the  historic  grounds  adduced  in  proof 
(»f  his  separate  individuality  being  impugned  or 
otherwise  explained.  (So  Guerike  in  his  Bei- 
trUge  zur  Historisch-kritisehen  Einleit.,  1831, 
8vo.)  But  this  writer  has  recently  revoked  his 
doubts,  contented  with  affirming  that  the  histoiic 
basis  on  which  the  .existence  of  the  Ephesian 
presbyter  rests,  is  assuredly  feeble.  The  chief 
argument  for  believing  that  there  was  another 
John  besides  the  apostle,  exists  in  a  passage  from 
Papiasof  Hierapolis,  preserved  in  Eusebins  (Hist. 
Eccles.  iii.  39).  In  this  fragment,  several  of  the 
apostles,  among  whom  is  John,  are  mentioned  ; 
while,  immediately  after,  the (  presbyter  John  is 
specified  along  with  Aristion.  Thus  the  presbyter 
is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  apostle  (see 
Wieseler,  in  the  Theol.  MitarbeUe/>,  iii.  4.  113, 
sq.).  In  addition  to  Papias,  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ec.cles.  vii.  25),  Euse- 
bins himself  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39),  anil  Jerome 
(Catal.  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.),  allude  to  the  pres- 
byter. We  must,  therefore  believe,  with  Liicke, 
Bleek,  Credner,  Neander,  Hitzig,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  ahlest  critics  who  have  had  occasion  to  Speak 
of  this  point,  that  there  were  two  Johns  :  one  the 
apostle,  the  other  the  presbyter. 

It.  has  been  much  debated  which  of  the  two 
wrote  the  book  before  us.  On  the  continent  the 
prevailing  current  of:  opinion,  if  not  in  favour  of 
the  presbyter,  is  at  least  against  tl>e  apostle.  Jn 
England  the  latter  is  still  regarded  as  the  writer, 
more  perhaps  by  a  kind  of  traditional  belief,  than 
as  the  result  of  enlightened  examination. 

The  arguments  against  assigning  the  author- 
ship to  the  apostle  John  are  the  following. 

1.  The  Apocalyptic  writer  calls  himself  John, 
while  tlie  Evangelist  never  does  so.  So  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  as  related  by  Eusebins  (Hist. 
Ecaes.  vii.  2.3).  I)e  Wette  rej)eats  the  observa- 
tion as  deserving  at  least  of  attention.  In  addition 
to  this  circumstance,  it  has  been  affirmed  by 
Ewald,  Credner,  and  Hitzig,  that  in  chaps,  xviii. 
2'),  and  xxi.  1 1,  the  apostle  expressly  excludes 
bimself  from  tlie  number  of  the  apostles. 

2.  The  language  of   the  book   is  entirely  dif- 
ut  from  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  three 
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epistles  of  John  the  Apostle.  It  is  characterised 
by  strong  Hebraisms  and  ruggednesses,  by  negli* 
gences  of  expression  and  grammatical  inaccura- 
cies ;  while  it  exhibits  the  absence  of  pure  G;eek 
words,  and  of  the  apostle's  favourite  expressions. 
So  De  Wette. 

3.  The  style  is  unlike  that  which  appears  in 
the  Gospel  and  epistles.  In  the  latter,  there  is 
calm,  deep  feeling;  in  tlie  Apocalypse,  a  lively, 
creative  power  of  fancy.  In  ennneotion  with  this 
it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  mode  of  representing 
objects  and  images  is  artificial  and  Jewish.  On 
the  contrary,  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  an 
illiterate  man  in  the  Jewish  sense  of  that  epithet  ; 
a  man  whose  imntal  habits  and  education  were 
Greek  rather  than  Jewish,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  character,  makes  little  or  no  use  of 
the  Old  Testament  or  of  Hebrew  learning.  So 
De  Wette. 

.  4.  It  is  alleged  that  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  different  from  that  of  the  apostle's 
acknowledged  writings.  In  the  latter  we  find 
nothing  of  the  sensuous  expectations  of  the  Mes« 
siali  and  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  or 
e;irth,  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  former 
Besides,  the  views  inculcated  or  implied  respect- 
ing spirits,  demons,  and  angels,  are  foreign  to 
John.  A  ceitain  spirit  oi'  revenge,  too.  Hows  and 
burns  throughout  t|ie  Apocalypse,  a  spirit  incon- 
sistent with  tlie  mild  and  amiable  disposition  of 
the  beloved  disciple. 

Such  are  the  arguments  advanced  by  De  Wetre. 
They  are  chiefly  based  on  the  investigations  of 
Ewald  a\id  Liicke.  Credner,  who  speaks  with  the 
same  confidence  respecting  the  non-apostolic  origii. 
of  the  book,  has  repeated,  enlarged,  and  confirmed 
them.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  they  are 
all  infernal,  and  do  no  more  than  prepare  tne 
way  for  proving  that  John  the  Presbyter  was  the 
writer.  Let  us  glance  at  the  external  evidence 
adduced  for  the  same  purpose. 
_*  Jn  the  third  century,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
ascribed  the  book  to  John  the  Pre-byter,  not  to 
John  the  Apostle  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  25). 
The  testimony  of  this  writer  has  been  so  often  and 
so  much  insisted  on,  that  it  is  necessary  to  adduce 
it  at  length.  '  Some  who  were  belore  ns  have 
utterly  rejected  and  confuted  this  book,  criticising 
every  chapter,  showing  it  to  be  throughout  unin- 
telligible and  inconsistent;  adding,  moreover, 
that  the  inscription  is  false,  forasmuch  as  it  is 
not  John's;  nor  is  it  a  revelation  which  is  hidden 
under  so  obscure  and  thick  a  vei!  of  ignorance; 
and  that  not  only  no  apostle,  but  not  so  much  as 
any  holy  or  ecclesiastical  man  was  the  author  hf 
this  writing;  but  that  Cerinthus,  founder  of  the 
heresy  called  after  him  Cerinthian,  the  better  to 
recommend  his  own  forgery,  prefixed  to  it  an 
honourable  name,  Fur  this  (they  say)  was  one  of 
his  particular  notions,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
should  lie  earthly  ;  consisting  of  those  things 
which  he  himself,  a  carnal  and  sensual  man, 
most  admired,— the  pleasures  of  the  belly  and  of 
concupiscence;  that  is,  eating  and  drinking  and 
marriage;  and  for  the  more  decent  procurement 
of  these,  feastings  and  sacrifices,  ami  slaughters 
of  victims.  But  for  my  pait,  I  dare  not  leject 
the  book,  since  many  of  the  brethren  have  it  in 
high  esteem  :  but  allowing  it  to  l>e  above  my 
understanding,  I  suppose  it  to  contain  throughout 
some  latent  and  wonderful  meaning ;  for  thougi 
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1  do  not  underhand  it,  I  suspect  there  must  he 
Mine  profound  sense  in  the  words;  not  measuring 
ami  judging  these  things  hy  my  own  reason,  hut 
ascribing  more  to  faith,  I  esteem  tliem  too  suhlime 
to  l>e  comprehended  hy  me.  Nor  do  I  condemn 
what  1  hive  not  heen  aide  to  understand;  hut  I 
admire  the  more,  because  they  are  above  my  reach. 

And  having  finished   in  a  manner  his 

prophecy,  the  prophet  pronounced)   those  blessed 
that   keep  in;  and  also  himself.     For  '*  blessed  is 
everyone,'  says  he,  u  that   keepeth   the  words  of 
the  prophecy  of  tins  hook  ;  and  I  John,  who  saw 
and   hearii   these  things  '(Rev.  xxii.  7,  8).      I  do 
not.  deny   then   that    his  name  is  John,  and  that 
&J3  is  Johns  hook,  for  I  acknowledge  it  to  lie  the 
work  of  some  holy  and  divinely  inspired   person. 
Nevertheless   1   cannot  easily  grant  him  to  be  the 
ap.istle   the   son    of   Zebedee,   brother    of   James, 
whose  is  the  Gospel  inscribed  according  to  John 
and   the   Catholic  epistle;    for  I   conclude,  from 
the  manner  of  each,  anil  the  turn  of  expression, 
and  from  the  conduct  (or  disposition)  of  the  book, 
as  we  call  it,  that  lie  is  not  the  same  person.     For 
the  Evangelist  nowhere  puts  down  his  name,  nor 
does  he  speak  of  himself  either   in  the  Gosj)el   or 
in  the  epistle.'     Then  a  little  after  he  says  again, 
'John  nowhere  speaks  as  concerning  himself  nor 
as   concerning  another.      But.  he   who   wrote   the 
Revelation,   immediately   at   the  very    beginning 
prefixed)    his    name  :    V  the    Revelation   of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  God   gave  unto  him  to  show  unto 
his  servants   things  which   must  shortly  come  to 
pass.     And  he  sent  and  signified  )t  by  his  angel 
unto   his   servant   John,   who   bare   record   of  the 
word  of  God,  and  his  testimony,  the  things  which 
he  saw"  (Rev.  i.  1,  2).     And   then  he  writes  an 
epistle,  "  John  unto  the  seven  churches  in  Asia. 
Grace  he  unto  you  and  jieace"  (ver.  4).     But  the 
Evangelist  has  not  prefixed  his  name,  no,  not  to 
his    Catholic    epistle;   but   without   any   circum- 
locution  begins   with    the   mystery    itself  of  the 
divine  revelation,  "' that  which  was   from   the   be- 
ginning,  which   we  have   heard,   which   we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes*'  (i  John  i.    1).     And  for  the 
like  revelation  the  Lord  pronounced  Peter  blessed, 
saying,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon   Bar-jona  ;   for 
flesh  and  blood  has  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  hut 
my  Father  which    is  in  heaven''  (Matt.  xvi.  17). 
Nor  yet  in  the  second   or  third  epistle  ascribed  to 
John,  though,  indeed,  they  are  but  shoit  epistles, 
is  the  name   of  John   prefixed-,  for  without,  any 
name    he   is   called    the    elder.     But    this    other 
person  thought   it  not.  sufficient  to  name  himself 
once  and   then   proceed,  but  he  repeats  it  again, 
~  1,  John,  who  am  your  brother  and  companion  in 
tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom  and   patience  of 
Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  called   Patmos   for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus"  (Rev.  i.  9).      And  at  the 
oid  he  says,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  the  say- 
ings of  the   prophecy  of  this  book;  and   I,  John, 
who  saw  and  heard  these  things"  (ch.  xxii.  7,  8). 
Therefore,  that  it  was  John  who  wrote  these  tilings, 
ought    to  be  believed    because   he   says   so.      But 
who  he  was  is  uncertain  ;  for  he  has  not   said,  as 
in  the  Gospel  often,  that  he  is  "  the  disci,de  whom 
the  Lord  loved;*'  tot  that  he   is   he  "  who  leaned 
on  his  breast;'"  nor  the  brother  of  James ;  nor  that 
be  is  one  of  them  who  saw  and    heard   the  Lord  : 
whereas  he  would    have  mentioned   some  of  these 
things  if  he  had  intended  plainly  to  discover  him- 
self.    Oi  lUese  things  he  says  not  a  word  :  but  he 


calls  himself  our  "brother  and  companion,  and 
witness  of  Jesus,"  and  "  blessed,"  because  he  sav* 
and    heard    those  'revelations.      And    I    suppose 
there  were  many  of  the  same  name  with  John  the 
apostle,  who  for  the  love  tiiey    bore  to  him,  and 
because  they    admired  and  emulated   him,  and 
were  ambitious  of  being  beloved  of  the  Lord  like 
him,    were   desirous   of  having   the    same  name: 
even  as  many  also  of  the  children  of  the  faithful 
are  called  by  the  names  of  Paul  and  Peter.   There 
is  another  John  in   the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Sift* 
named  Mark,   whom  Paid  and  Barnabas  took  for 
their   companion  :  concerning   whom    it.  is  again 
said,  ''and  they  had  John  for  their  minister"  (Act» 
xiii.  5).      But   that  he  is   the  person   who   wrott- 
this  book,  1  would  not  affirm.      But  I   think  tha 
he  is  another,  one   of   them    that   belong  to  Asia, 
since  it  is  said  that  there  are  two  tombs  at  Ephesus, 
each  of  them  called  John's  tomb.      And  from  the 
sentiments  and  Words,  and  disposition  of  them,  it 
is  likely  that  he  is  different  (from  him  that  wrote 
the  Gospel    and  Epistle).     For  the   Gos;  el  and 
Epistle   have   a    mutual    agreement,   and    begin 
alike.     The  one  says,  u  In  the  beginning  was  the 
word  ;"   the  other,  "  That  which  was  from  the  be- 
ginning. '   The  former  says,  '*  And  the  word  was 
made   flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld 
his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father."     The   latter  has  the  same  with  a  slight 
variation  :  "  That  which  we  have  heard,  which  we 
have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which    we   have    looked 
upon,  and  our  hands   have   handled,  of  the  word 
of  life.      For  the  life  was  manifested."    He  is  uni- 
form   throughout,   and   wanders   not  in  the  least 
from  the  points  he  proposed  to  himself,  hut.  prose- 
cutes them  in  the  same  chapters  and  words,  some 
of  which   we   shall    briefly   observe  :   for  whoever 
reads  with  attention  will  often  find  in  both  l  life;" 
frequently  "  light,"'  the  "avoiding  of  darkness  ;  ' 
oftentimes  "  truth,  grace,  joy,  the  flesh   and  the 
blood  of  the  Lord;  judgment,  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  love  of  God  toward  us,  the  commandment  of 
love  one  toward  another  ;   the  judgment  of  this 
world,  of  the  devil,  of  anti-clnist ;  the  promise  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  adoption  of  the  sons  of  God, 
the    fait!)  constantly  required   of  us,   the   Father 
and  the  Son,'"  everywhere.  And,  in  short,  through- 
out the  Gospel  and   Epistle   it  is  easy  to  observe 
one  and  the  same  character.     But  the  Revelation 
is  quite  different  and   foreign   from   these,  without 
any  affinity  or  resemblance,  not   having  so  much 
as  a  syllable  in   common  with    them.     Nor  does 
the  Epistle  (for  I  do  not  here  insist  on  the  Gospel) 
mention  or  give  any  hint  of  the  Revelation,  nor  the 
Revelation  of  the  Epistle.     And  yet  Paul,  in  his 
Epistles,  has  made  some  mention  of  his  Revela- 
tions, though  he  never  wrote  them    in  a  separate 
book.      Besides,  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  dilierence 
of  t lie  style  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle   from 
that  of  the    Revelation;    for   they    are    not   only 
written   correctly,   according   to   the  propriety  of 
the   Greek    tongue,    but   with    great   elegance   of 
phrase  and  argument,  and  the  whole   contexture 
of  the  discourse.     Solar   are   they    from    all  bar- 
barism or  solecism,  or  idiotism  of  language,  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  he  found  in   them;    for 
he,  as  it  seems,  had  each  of  those  gifts,  the  Lord 
having  bestowed  upon  him  both  these,  knowledge 
and  eloquence.     As  to  the  other,  I  will  not  deny 
that  he  saw  the  Revelation,  or  that  he  had  received 
the  gift  of  knowledge  and  prophecy.     But  1  do 
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Dot  perceive  in  him  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  language:  on  the  conttary,  lie 
uses  barbarous  idioms,  ami  some  solecisms,  wliich 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  now  show  par- 
ticularly, for  I  do  not  write  by  way  of  ridicule; 
let  none  think  so.  I  simply  intend  to  represent  in 
a  critical  manner  the  difference  of  these  pieces." 

Here  are  critical  arguments  wliich  the  mo- 
derns have  not  failed  to  adduce  and  enlarge.  Eu- 
sebius  expresses  himself  in  an  undecided  way 
respecting  the  Apocalypse  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  21, 
25),  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  on  the 
supposition  that  prevalent  tradition  attributed  it 
to  the  Apostle  John. 

Thus  all  the  external  evidence  directly  in 
favour  of  John  the  Presbyter  resolves  itsell  into 
the  authority  of  Dionysius,  who  rested  his  proofs 
not  on  the  testimony  of  his  predecessors,  but  on 
internal  argument.  Eusebius  speaks  so  hesi- 
tatingly, that  nothing  can  be  determined  with 
respect  to  his  real  opinion. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  John  the  Presbyter  wrote 
the  Apocalypse.  Many  interned  considerations 
have  been  adduced  to  show  that  John  the  Apostle 
was  not  the  author  ;  but  no  direct  argument  has 
Wen  advanced  to  prove  that  John  the  Presbyter 
was  the  writer.  Indeed,  our  existing  accounts  of 
the  presbyter  are  so  brief,  as  to  afford  no  data  for 
associating  the  writing  of  this  book  wiih  his  name. 
All  that  we  know  from  antiquity  is,  that  both 
Johns  were  contemporary,  that  they  are  called 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  that  they  resided  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  that  their  tombs  were  shown  at  Ephe- 
sus.  It  is  vain  to  appeal  to  the  second  and  third 
epistles  of  John  for  comparing  the  Apocalypse 
with  them,  with  Credner  and  Jachmann  (Pelt's 
Mitarbeiten,  1839),  who  think  that  they  proceeded 
from  the  presbyter ;  since,  to  say  the  least,  the 
hypothesis  that  these  epistles  were  written  by 
John  the  Presbyter  has  not  yet  been  established. 
Still,  however,  notwithstanding  this  deficiency  of 
evidence,  Bleek,  Credner,  and  Jachmann,  follow- 
ing Dionysius,  attribute  the  book  to  John  the 
Presbyter. 

Others  think  that  a  disciple  of  John  undertook 
to  write  on  a  subject  which  he  had  received  from 
the  apostle  j  and  that  he  thought  himself  justified 
in  introducing  his  instructor  as  the  speaker,  lie- 
cause  he  wrote  in  his  manner.  So  Ewahl,  Liicke, 
Scholt,  and  Neander. 

Hitzig  has  lately  written  a  treatise  to  prove 
fhat  the  writer  is  John  Mark,  the  same  from 
whom  the  second  Gospel  proceeded;  His  argu- 
ments are  mainly  based  on  parallelisms  of  lan- 
guage and  construction'  Ueber  Johannes  Marcus 
%ind  seine  Schriften,  oder  welcher  Johannes  hat 
die  Offvnbarung  verfusst /  Z  .rich,  8vo.  1813}. 
,  In  stating  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  apostle 
as  the  writer*  we  begin  with  the  external. 

Justin  Martyr  is  the  earliest  writer  who  attri- 
butes it  to  John  the  Apostle  (Dial,  cum  TrypJi.). 
Rettig,  indeed,  has  endeavoured  to  impugn  the 
genuineness  of  t\ie  passage  containing  this  testi- 
mony, bn'  he  lias  been  well  answered  by  Liicke, 
and  by  Guerike  (Tholuck's  Litcrarischer  Anzei- 
get,  1830).  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
-md  Origin,  ascribe  it  to  the  apostle;  and,  as  l)e 
Wette  candidly  remarks,  the  testimony  of  the 
fast  two  is  the  more  important,  as  they  were  not 
tnilltnuarians.      When   Irenaeus  says  that  it  was 


written  by  John  the  disciple  of  the  Loid,  it  if 
uncertain  whether  he  meant  the  aj>ostle  or  tht 
presbyter,  although  the  former  is  far  more  nro- 
bable. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  internal  evidence  3l) 
favour  of  John  the  Apostle,  beginning  with  an 
examination  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  the 
other  side  by  De  Wette.  These  do  not  posses* 
all  the  weight  that  many  assign  to  them.  Wfc 
shall  follow  the  order  in  which  they  have  beer- 
already  stated. 

1.  We  attach  no  importance  to  this  circum- 
stance. Why  should  not  a  writer  be  at  lihertj 
to  name  himself  or  not  as  he  pleases  ;  above  all. 
why  should  not  a  writer,  under  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  omit  the  particulars 
which  he  was  not  prompted  to  record?  How 
could  he  refrain  from  doing  so?  The  Holy 
Spirit  must  have  had  some  good  reason  for  lead- 
ing the  writer  to  set  forth  his  name,  although 
curiosity  is  not  gratified  by  assigning  the  reason. 
The  Old  Testament  prophets  usually  prefixed 
their  names  to  the  visions  and  predictions  which 
they  were  prompted  to  record;  and  John  does 
the  same.  But  instead  of  styling  himself  an 
aiiostle,  which  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  dignity 
and  official  authority,  he  mod.stly  takes  to  him- 
self the  appellation  of  a  servant  of  Crist,  the 
brother  and  companion  of  the  faithful  in  tribu- 
lation. This  correspends  with  the  relation  which 
he  sustained  to  Christ  in  the  receiving  of  such 
visions,  as  also  with  the  condition  of  the  Redeemer 
himself.  In  the  Gospel,  John  is  mentioned  as  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  for  then  he  stood  in  an 
intimate  relation  to  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  man  ap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  a  servant  ;  but  in  the  book 
before  us,  Christ  is  announced  as  the  glorified 
Redeemer  who  should  quickly  come  to  judgment, 
and  John  is  his  servant,  entrusted  with  the  secrets 
of  his  house.  Well  did  it  become  the  apostle  tc 
forget  all  the  honour  of  his  apostolic  office,  and 
to  be  abased  before  the  Lord  of  glory.  The  re- 
splendent vision  of  the  Saviour  had  such  an  efl'ect 
ujKin  tlie  seer,  that  he  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  be  clothed 
with  profound  humilitv,  to  designate  himself  the 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  brother  and  companion 
of  the  faithful  in  tribulation.  Again,  in  ch-  xviii. 
20.  the  prophets  are  said  to  be  represented  as 
already  in  heaven  in  their  glorified  condition,  and 
therefore  the  writer  could  not  have  belonged  to 
their  number.  But  this  passage  neither  affirms 
nor  necessarily  implies  that  the  saints  and  apostles 
and  prophets  were  at  that  time  in  heaven.  Neither 
is  it  stated  that  all  the  apostles  had  then  been  glo- 
rified. Chapter  xxi.  14  is  alleged  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  modesty  and  humility  of  John.  This 
is  a  questionable  assumption.  The  official  honour 
inseparable  from  the  person  of  an  apisle  was 
surely  compatible  with  profound  humility.  It 
was  so  with  Paul;  and  we  may  safely  draw  the 
same  conclusion  in  regard  to  .lohn.  In  de-ci  ibing 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  it  was  necessary  to. intro- 
duce the  twelve  apostles.  The  writer  could  not 
exclude  himself  (see  Liicke,  p.  3S9  ;  and  Gue- 
rike s  lieitruye,  p.  37.  sq  ). 

2.  To  enter  fu'ly  into  this  argument  would  re- 
quire a  lengthened  treatise.  Let  us  briefly  notice 
the  particular  words,  phrases,  and  expressions,  to 
which  Ewald,  Liicke,  De  Wette,  ami  Ciednei 
specially   allude.      Much    has    been    written    by 
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Ewald  concerning  the  Hebraistic  character  of 
the  language.  The  writer,  it  is  alleged,  strongly 
imbued  with  Hebrew  modes  of  thought,  frequently 
inserts  Hebrew  words,  as  in  iii.  14  ;  ix.  11;  xii.  9, 
10;  xix.  1,  3,  4,  6  ;  xx.  li ;  xxii.  20  ;  while  tlie 
influence  of  cabbalistic  artificiality  is  obvious 
throughout  the  entire  book,  and  particularly  in 
i.  4,5;  iv.  2;  xiii.  18;  xvi.  14.  The  mode  of 
employing  the  tense3  is  foreign  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  moulded  alter  the  Hebrew  (i.  7  ;  ii.  5, 
16,22,23,27;  iii.  9;  iv.  9-11;  xii.  2-4;  xvi. 
15,21;  xvii.  13,  14;  xviii.  11,1");  xxii.  7,  1 '2). 
So  also  the  use  of  the  participle  (i.  10  ;  iv.  1,  5, 
8;  v.  6,  13;  vi.  2,  5:  vii.  9,  10;  ix.  11  ;  x.  2; 
xiv.  1,  14;  xix.  12,  13;  xxi.  14):  and  of  the 
infinitive  (xii.  7).  The  awkward  disposition  of 
words  is  also  said  to  be  Hebraistic  ;  such  as  a 
genitive  appended  like  the  construct,  state;  the 
stringing  together  of  several  genitives  (xiv.  8,  10, 
19  ;  xvi.  19  ;  xviii.  3,  14  ;  xix.  15  ;  xxi  6  ;  xxii. 
18,  19);  and  the  use  of  the  Greek  cases,  which 
are  frequently  changed  for  prepositions  (ii.  10  ; 
iii.  9  ;  vi.  1,  8  ;  viii.  7  ;  ix.  liJ  ;  xi.  6,  9  ;  xii.  5 ; 
xiv.  2.  7)  ;  incorrectness  in  appositions  (i.  5  ;  ii. 
20;  iii.  12;  iv.  2-4;  vi.  1  ;  vii.  9;  viii.  9;  ix. 
14;  xiii.  1-3;  xiv.  2,  12,  14,20,  &c.)  ;  a  con- 
struction formed  of  an  avr6s  put  after  the  relative 
pronoun  (iii.  8;  vii.  2,  9;  xiii.  12;  xx.  8); 
frequent  anomalies  in  regard  to  number  and 
gender  (ii.  27  ;  iii.  4,  5;  iv.  8s,  vi.  9,  10  ;  ix.  13, 
14;  xi.  15;  xiv.  1,3;  xvii.  16;  xix.  14;-  and 
viii.  11  ;  xi.  18  ;  xv.  4;  xvii.  12,  1.)  ;  xviii.  1  4  ; 
xix.  21  ;  xx.  12;  xxi.  4,  21;  also  xvi.  10;  xix. 
1,  8.  9.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  alleged  by 
Credner,  that  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament 
betrays  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
with  the  Hebrew  text  (comp.  vi.  13,  14  with  Isa. 
xxxiv.  4;  xviii.  2  with  Isa.  xiii.  21,  xxi.  9, 
xxxiv.  14,  Jer.  1.  39;  xviii.  4,  5  with  Jer.  Ii.  6, 
9,45;  xviii.  7  with  Isa.  xlvii.7,  8;  xviii.  21-23 
with  Jer.  xxv.  10,  li.  63,  64).  In  contrast  with 
all  this,-  we  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  Acts  iv.  13,  John  was  an  unlearned 
and  ignorant  man. 

The  book  is  deficient  in  words  and  turns  of  ex- 
pression purely  Greek,  such  as  irdvTore,  iruirme, 
ou5e7rore;  compound  verbs,  as  cli/ayyeAketv,  irapa- 
Aa^u/Sa^eif,  67rtj8aAAeii/;  the  double  negation  ;  the 
genitive  absolute,;  the  attraction  of  the  relative 
pronoun  ;  the  regular  construction  of  die  neuter 
plural  with  the  vert)  singular  (except  viii.  3:  ix. 
20;  xiv.  13;  xviii.  24.;  xix.  1-1;  xxi.  12;; 
olkovhv  with  the  genitive.  Favourite  expressions, 
such  as  occur  in  the  Gospel  and  epistles,  are  sel- 
dom found,  as  Oedo/uai,  Qeoopeoo,  ipyd^ojxai,  prijiara, 
wdhiv,  (pweiv,  /xeveiv,  /caflws,  ws  (an  adverb  of 
time),  ovv,  /xev,  yueVriu,  Koafxos  (puis,  aKOTia, 
So£d£ea6ai,  tyovcrdai,  (cor]  aicbvios,  aTr6\\uadai, 
oI/tos  (tovto)  'iva ;  the  historic  present.  There 
are  also  favourite  expressions  of  the  writer  of  this 
book,  such  as  do  not  occur  in  John's  authentic 
writings:  olxovp.i'vT),  uTrofioinj,  Kpareiv  rb  uuo/jlol, 
t$)V  Stlaxw,  nai'TOKpdTti)p,debs  Kal  Tra.T7)p,-8vvafiis, 
Koaros,  *<rxus,  Tturi,  itput6to<os  twv  veupcou.  -t) 
upxh  T?'/s  KTiartws  rov  deou.  6  apxw  tu>v  /SatnAeW 
rr)s  77JS,  wSe  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  The 
conjunction  el,  so  common  in  the  Gosj>el,  does  not 
occur  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  but  only  el  /j.i),  ft  Se  p.rj, 
anil  ctris.  The  frequent  joining  of  a  substantive" 
with  neyas,  as  tyvv't)  fieydAr),  dAityts  utydArj,  (p6fios 
MfSas  oeunxbs  pifyas,  rather  reminds  one  of  l.uk« 


(ban  John;  /-ei(wv}  so  frequent  in  the  Gospel,  if 
not  found  in  the  Revelation  ;  and,  on  the  f  ont-ary, 
i<rxvP°5*  which  occurs  seven  times  in  the  Apoca* 
lyi'se,  is  foreign  to  the  Gospel. 

The  following  discrepancies  between  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gospel  and  that  of  the  epistles,  have 
been  noticed  :  &Kv,6>v6s  is  used  of  (rod  both  in 
the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse,  but  in  different  senses  ; 
so  also  Kvpios,  and  ep^d(ufx7.i-,  instead  of  f5e  (he 
Apocalypse  has  only  i8ov  ;  instead  of  'lepoauAv/xa 
only  'lepovaakri/J. ;  instead  of  idv  tis,  as  in  the 
Gospel,  st  tis;  irepi,  s>  often  used  by  John,  occurs 
only  once  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  too  in  rela- 
tion to  place  ;  uxAos  is  used  in  the  plural.  Words 
denoting  seeing  are  diffeiently  used  in  the  Gospel 
and  Apocalypse  :  thus,  for  the  present  we  iind  in 
the  latter  jSAeVeij/,  Qecopelv^bpav  :  for  the  aorist  of 
the  active  eldov,  )8Ae7reij/,  and  dewpeiv ;  for  the 
future  uiTTeadai,  and  for  the  aorist  of.  the  passive 
also  owreadai ;  p-ivav  has  a  different  meaning 
from  that  which  it  bears  in  the  Gospel  ;  instead 
ot  6  apxwv  rov  k6(T/ulov,  and  6  novrjpes,  we  linu  6 
traravas,  6  bidfioAos.  6  SpaKow  6  jxtyas. 

Such  is  a  summary  statement  of  an  argument 
drawn  out  at  great  Length  by  Liicke,  De  Wette, 
Ewald,  and  Credner. 

Some  have  attempted  to  turn  aside  its  force  by 
resorting  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  book  was 
originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  then  translated 
into  Greek.  This,  however,  is  contradicted  by 
the  most  decisive  internal  evidence,  and  is  in 
itself  highly  improbable.  Toe  Ap»calyse  was 
written  in  the  Gieek  language,  as  all  antiquity 
attests.  How  then  are  we  to  account  for  its 
Hebraistic  idioms  and  solecisms  of  language,  its 
negligences  of  diction,  and  un.rrammatic.al  con- 
structions? One  ciicumstance  to  be  taken  into 
account  i*,  that  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  is  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  Apocalyp-e.  The  latter 
is  a  prophetic  book — a  poetical  composition  — 
while  the  former  is  a  simple  lecord  in  prose,  ot 
the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  days  of  his  flesh. 
It  is  apnarent,  too,  that  John  in  the  Apoealynse 
imitates  die  manner  of  Kzekiel  and  Daniel.  The 
New  Testament  prophet  conforms  to  the  diction 
and  symbolic  features  of  the  former  seers.  4  If 
the  question  should  be  urged,  why  John  chose 
these  models?  the  obvious  answer  is,  that  he 
eon  formed  to  the  taste  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  The  numerous  apocryphal  works  of  an 
Apocalyptic  nature,  which  were  composed  neaily 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Apocalypse,  such  as  the 
book  of  Enoch,  the  ascension  of  isuiah,  the  Testa- 
ment of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  many  of  the  sibyl- 
line oracles,  the  fouith  book  of  Kzia,  the  Pastor 
of  Hernias,  and  many  others  which  are  lost  —  all 
testify  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  times  when, 
or  near  which.  M>e  Apocaly.se  was  written.  Ii'  this 
method  of  writing-was  more  grateiul  to  the  time 
in  which  John  lived,  it  is  a  good  reason  for  his 
preferring  it.'*  In  consequence  of  such  imitation, 
the  diction  has  an  Oriental  character;  and  the 
figures  are  in  the  highest  style  of  imageiy  pecu- 
liar  to  the  East.  But  it  is  said  that  John  was  an 
illiterate  man.  Illiterate,  doubtless,  ue  was  as  com- 
pared with  Paul,  who  was  brought  \\\)  at  the  leet 
of  Gamaliel  ;  yet  he  may  have  been  capable  of 
leading  the  Old  Testament  books  ;  and  ne  >\  as  cer- 
tainly inspired,     Rapt  in  testasy.  he  saw  wondrous 

*  Stuart,  in  the  Bibliot/ieca  Sacra,  up.  353,  354 
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visions.    He  was  in  the  Spirit.     And  w'nen  writing 
the  things  lie  beheld,  his  language  was  to«be  con- 
formed to  the  natureof  such  marvellous  revelations. 
It  was  to  he  udapted  to  the  mysterious  disclosures, 
the  vivid  pictures,  the  moving  scenes,  the  celestial 
beings  and   scenery  of  which   he   was  privileged 
to  (ell.      Hence  it  was  to  be  lilted  up   far  above 
the  level  of  simple  prose  or  biographic  history,  so 
as  to  correspond  with   the  sublime  visions  of  the 
seer.     Nor  should  it  he  forgotten  that  lie  was  not 
in  the  circumstances  of  an  ordinary  writer.     He 
was  inspired.     How  often   is  this  fact   lost  sight 
of  by  the  German  critics  !      It.  is  therefore  need- 
less to  inquire  into  his  education   in  the  Hebrew 
language,  or  his  mental  culture  while  residing  in 
Asia  Minor,  or  the  smoothness  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage  as   current   in.  the   place  where  he  lived, 
before  and   after  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse.     The 
Holy  Spirit  qualified  him  beyond  and  irrespec- 
tive of  ordinary  means,  for  the  work  of  writing. 
However  elevated  the  theme  he  undeitook,  he  was 
assisted     in     employing    diction    as    elevated    as 
tiie  nature  of  the  subject  demanded.      We  place, 
therefore,    little   reliance  upon  the  argument  de- 
rived from  the   time  of  life  at  which  the  Apo- 
calypse   was    composed,   though   Olshauseu   and 
Guerike  "nsist  upon   it.      Written,  as    they  think, 
twenty  years    before   the   Gospel  or   epistles,   the 
Apocalypse    exhibits    marks    of   inexperience    in 
writing,  of  youthful   lire,  and  of  an  anient  tem- 
perament.    It  exhibits  the  first  essays  of  one  ex- 
pressing his  ideas  in  a  language  to  which  he  was 
unaccustomed.     Tuis  may   be  true}   but  we  lay 
far  less  stress   upon   it   than   these  authors   seem 
inclined  to  do.     The  strong  Hebraized  diction  of 
the  book  we  account  for  on  the  ground  that  the 
writer  was  a  Jew  ;    and,  as  such,  expressed  his 
Jewish   conceptions  in  Greek;   that,   he   imitated 
the  later  Old   Testament  prophets,  especially  the 
manner  of  Daniel  ;  and  that  the  only  prophetic 
writing    in    the    New    Testament    naturally    ap- 
proaches  nearer   the   Old    Testament,   if   not    in 
subject,    at    least    in    colouring    and     linguistic 
features. 

These  considerati  ms  may  serve  to  throw  light 
upon  the  language  of  the  book,  after  all  the 
extravagances  of  assertion  in  regard  to  anoma- 
lies, solecisms,  and  ruggednesses,  have  been  fairly 
estimated.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  '.hat  many  rash 
and  unwarrantable  assumptions  have  been  made 
by  l)e  Wette  and  others  relative  to  the  impure 
Greek  said  to  be  contained  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Winer  has  done  much  to  check  such  bold  asser- 
tions, but  with  little  success  iu  the  case  of  those 
who  are  resolved  to  abide  by  a  strong  and  pre- 
valent current  of  opinion.  We  venture  to  affirm, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  are  books 
of  tiie  New  Testament  almost  as  Hebraizing  as 
the  Apocalypse;  and  that  the  anomalies  charged 
to  the  account  of  the  Hebrew  language  may  be 
paralleled  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  or 
in  classical  Greek.  What  shall  be  said,  for  in- 
stance, to  (he  attempt  of  Hitzig  to  demonstrate 
from  the  language  of  Mark's  Go-pel,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  both  proceeded 
from  one  author,  viz.,  John  Mark  ?  This  author 
has  conducted  a  lengthened  investigation  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  all  the  peculiarities  of 
language  found  in  the  Apocalypse  are  equally 
presented  in  the  sec  >nd  Gospel,  particularly  that 
ift#  Hebraisms  of  the   me  correspond  with  those  of 
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the  other.  Surely  this  must  lead  to  new  investi- 
gations of  the  apocalyptic  diction,  and  possibl? 
to  a  renunciation  of  those  extravagant  assertions 
so  often  made  in  regard  to  the  harsh,  rugged, 
Hebraized  Greek  of  the  Apocfdypse.  Who  ever 
dreamed  before  of  the  numerous  solecisms  ol 
Mark's  language?  ami  yet  Hitzig  has  demon- 
strated its  similarity  to  the  Apocalyptic  as  plau- 
sibly as  Ewald,  Liicke,  and  others  have  proved 
the  total  dissimilarity  between  the  diction  of  tli« 
Apocalypse  and  that  of  John's  Gospel. 

The  length  allotted  to  Ibis  article  will  not 
allow  the  writer  to  notice  every  term  and  phrase 
supposed  to  lie  peculiar.  This  can  only  be  done 
with  success  by  him  who  takes  a  concordance  to 
the  Greek  Testament  in  his  hand,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  test  each  example  ;  along  with  a 
good  syntax  of  classical  Greek,  such  as  Bern- 
hardy's.  In  this  way  he  may  see  whether  the 
alleged  Hebraisms  and  anomalies  have  not  their 
parallels  in  classical  Gretk.  Some  of  the  alle- 
gations already  quoted  are  manifestly  incorrect, 
e.  g.  that  axoixa  with  the  genitive  is  not  found  in 
the  Apocalypse.  On  the  contrary,  it  occurs  eight 
times  with  the  genitive.  Other  words  are  ad 
duced  on  the  principle  of  their  not  occurring  so 
frequently  in  the  book  l>efore  us  as  in  the  Gospel 
and  epistles.  But  by  this  mode  of  reasoning  it 
might  lie  shown,  that  the  other  acknowledged 
writings  of  the  Ajxistle  John,  for  instance  his  first 
epistle,  are  not  authentic.  Thus  p-^fxara,  one  of 
the  words  quoted,  though  frequently  found  in  the 
Gospel,  is  not.  in  any  of  the  three  epistles;  there- 
fore, these  epistles  were  not  written  by  John.  It 
is  found  once  in  the  Apocalypse.  Again,  ipyd- 
Co/xat,  which  is  found  seven  times  in  the  Gospel, 
and  once  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  also  once  in  eacn 
of  the  second  and  third  epistles,  is  not  hi  the  first 
epistle;  therefore  the  first  epistle  proceeded  from 
another  writer  than  the  author  of  the  second  and 
third:  Tiie  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to 
decopeco.  Again,  it  is  alleged  lhat  the  regular 
construction  of  neuters  plural  with  singular  verbs 
is  not  found,  with  the  exception  of  six  instances. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  large  list  of  exceptions,  let 
it  be  considered,  that  the  plural  veil)  is  joined 
with  plural  nouns  where  animate  beings,  espe- 
cially persons,  are  designated.  Apply  now  this 
principle,  which  regularly  holds  good  in  classical 
Greek,  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  nothing  peculiar 
will  appear  in  the  latter.  Should  there  still  re- 
main examples  of  neuters  plural  designating 
things  without  life,  we  shall  find  similar  ones  ill 
the  Greek  writers.  Another  mode  in  which  the 
reasoning  founded  upon  the  use  of  peculiar  terms 
and  expressions  may  be  tested,  is  the  following. 
It  is  admitted  that  there  are  words  which  occur" 
in  the  Gospel  and  epistles,  but  not  in  the  Apoca- 
lvpse.  The  adverb  ttclutot(  is  an  example.  On 
t he  same  principle  and  by  virtue  of  the  same 
reasoning,  it  may  be  denied,  as  far  as  langvaqt 
is  concerned,  that  1  Timothy  was  written  by  Paul, 
because  irduroTe,  which  is  found  in  his  other 
epistles,  does  not  occur  in  it.  In  this  manner 
we  might,  individually  tak»  up  each  word  and 
every  syntactical  p  culiaritv  on  which  the  charge 
of  harshness,  or  solecism,  or  Hebraizing  has  been 
fastened.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  there  are 
very  few  real  solecisms  in  the  Apocalypse.  Al- 
most all  that  have  been  adduced  may  he  paral- 
leled  in  Greek  writers,  or  in  those  of  the  New 
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Testament.  The  words  of  Winer,  a  master  in 
this  uejiartn-jciil,  are  worthy  of  attention ':  'The 
•btecisius  that  appear  in  tl.e  Apocalypse  give  the 
diction  roe  impress  of  great  harshness,  hut  they 
are  capable  of  explanation,  partly  from  anaco- 
luthon  and  Xfe  mingling  of  two  constructions, 
partly  in  another  manner.  Such  explanation 
should  have  heen  always  adopled,  instead  of 
ascribing  these  irregularities  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  author,  who,  in  other  constructions  of  a  much 
more  difficult  nature  in  this  very  hook,  shows 
that  he  was  exceedingly  well  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  grammar,  For  most  of  the-;e  anomalies 
too.  analogous  examples  in  the  Greek  writers 
may  he  found,  with  this  difference  alone,  that 
they  do  not  follow  one  another  so  frequently  as  in 
the  Apocalypse'  (drammatik,  fiiulte  Aullage, 
pp.  273,  4).  Should  the  reader  not  he  satisfied 
with  this  brief  statement  of  Winer,  he  is  referred 
to  his  Exeget.  Stud  ten,  i.  151,  sq.,  where  the 
Professor  filters  into  details  with  great  ahility. 

The  following  linguistic  similarities  between 
John's  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  deserve  to  be 
cited  :  pera  tuvto.,  Apoc.  i.  19  ;  iv.  1  ;  vii.  1,  9  ; 
ix.  12;  xv.  5;  xviii.  1;  xix.  1;  xx.  3;  Gosp. 
iii.  22 ;  v.  1,  14  ;  vi.  1  ;  vii.  \  ;  xix.  38  ;  xxi.  I  ; 
uauTvpta,  Apoc.  i.  2,  9  ;  vi.  9  ;  xi.  7  ;  xii.  11,17; 
xix.  10;  xx.  4.  Gosp.  puprupea)  or  paprvpia, 
i.  7,  8.  15,  19,32,  31;  ii.  25;  iii.  11,  2(i,  28, 
32,  33:  iv.  3,  9,  44;  v.  31;  32,  33,  34,  36,  37, 
39;  1  Epist.  i.  2:  iv.  14;  v.  u  11.  iVa,  Apoc. 
ii.  10,  21  ;  iii.  9,'  11,  18;  vi.  2,  4,  11  ;  vii.  1, 
&c.  &c.  Gosp.  vi.  5,  7,  12.  15,  28,  29,  30,  38,  39, 
40,  50;  xi.  4,  11.  15,  16.  19.  31,  37,  42,  50,  52, 
53,  55,  57;  xii.  9,  10,  20.  23,  35.  &c.  1  Epist. 
of  John,  i.  3,  4,  9;  ii.  1,  19.  27,  28.  ityis, 
Gosp.  vii.  24  ;  xi.  44.  Apoc.  i.  10.  irid£etv, 
Apoc.  xix.  20.  Gosp.  vii.  30,  32,  44;  viii.  20; 
x.  39;  xi.  57;  xxi.  3,  10.  Tr\puv  vov  Xoyov, 
ras  eVro/vas,  or  some  similar  expression,  Apoc. 
iii.  8,  10;  xii.  17;  xiv.  12;  xxii.  7,  9.  Gosp. 
viii.  51,  55;  xiv.  15:  xxiii.  24,  &c.  6  vikQv, 
Apoc.  ii.  7,  11,  17,  26;  iii.  5,  12,  21;  xv.  2 ; 
xxi.  7.  This  verb  is  quite  common  in  the  first 
epistle,  ii.  13,  i4  \  iv.  4  ;  v.  4,  5.  Gosp.  xvi.  33. 
&5wp  £cotjs,  Apoc.  xxi.  6;  xxii.  17;  comp.  Gosp. 
vii.  38.  Compare  also  thejoining  together  of  the 
present  and  the  futuie  in  Apoc.  ii.  5  and  Gosp. 
xiv.  3.  The  assertion  of  the  same  thing  posi- 
tively and  negatively,  Apoc.  ii.  2,  6,  8,  13  ;  iii. 
8,  17,  21  ;  Gosp.  i.  3,  6,  7,  20,  48;  iii.  15,  17, 
20;  iv.  42;  v.  19,  24;  viii.  35,  45;  x.  28;  xv. 
5,  6,  7.  1  Epist.  ii.  27,  &c.  In  several  places 
in  the  Apocalypse  Christ  is  called  the  Lamb;  so 
also  in  t\\e  Gospel,  i.  29,  36.  Christ  is  called 
6  \6yos  rod  Qeou,  Apoc.  xix.  3,  and  in  the  Gospel 
of  John  only  has  he  the  same  epithet,  rypuv 
iic  riv6$,  Apoc.  iii.  10.  Gosp.  xvii.  15.  atydmtiv, 
A}H>c.  v.  6,  9,  12  ;  vi.  4,  9  ;  xiii.  3,  8  ;  xviii.  24; 
only  in  the  1st  Epist.  of  John,  iii.  12.  ex6'" 
(Xfpos,  Apoc.  xx.  6.  Gosp.  xiii.  H.  irepiiraTflu 
uerd  rivos,  Apoc.  iii.  4.  Gosp.  vi  66.  aK7)u6(ay 
Apoc.  vii.  15;  xii.  12;  xiii.  6;  xxi.  3.  Gosp. 
i.  14.  The  expulsion  of  Satan  from  heaven 
is  expressed  thus  in  the  Apoc.  xii.  9:  i@Ar)07]  els 
t^j/  yr\v;  in  the  Gosp.  it  is  said,  vvv  6  apx">v 
rov  k6(Tuqv  rovrov  ii(fikr)9r)<T€Tai  f£a>,  xii.  31. 
(See  Scholz,  Die  Apokalypse  des  he  'dig.  Johannes 
Ubersetzt,  erklurt,  u.  s.  w.  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
1628, 8vo.;  Schulz,  Ueber  den  Schri/tste/ler,  (-ha- 
racier  und  Weith  des  Johannes,  Leipzig    1803, 


6vo. ;  Donker  Curtius,  Specimen  hermeneAico- 
theclogicum  de  Apocali/psi  ab  indole,  ioctrinQ 
et  scribcndi  genere  Johannis  Apostoli  iton  abhor- 
rente,  Trajecti  liatav.  1799,  8vo. ;  Kolthoti',  Apo- 
calgpsis  Joanni  Aposiolo  viudieata,  Ilafniae, 
1834,  8vo. ;  Stein  (in  Winer  and  Kngelhardt's 
Kritisch.  Journal,  v.  i.),  and  the  Jena  I.itcrahtr- 
Zeitung  for  April,  1833,  No.  61).  It  is  true, 
that  some  of  these  expressions  are  said  by  Lucke, 
De  Wette,  and  Credner,  to  be  nsei\  in  a  different 
sense  in  the  Apocalypse ij  others  not  to  iie charac- 
teristic, but  rather  accidental  and  casual  ;  others 
not  original,  but  bonowed.  Such  assertions, 
however,  proceed  more  from  a  priori  assumption 
than  from  any  inherent  truth  they  possess.  In 
regard  to  the  charge  of  cabb(dis)n,  especially  in 
the  use  of  numbers,  it  is  easily  disposed  of.  The 
Cabbala  of  the  Jews  was  widely  difieient  frotti  the 
instances  in  the  Apocalypse  that  have  been  quo.ed 
Perhaps  Johns  use  of  the  number  666  comes  the 
nearest  to  one  kind  of  the  cabbala;  but  still  it 
is  so  unlike  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  apostle  did  not  employ  the  cabbalistic  art. 
His  mysterious  indications  of  certain  (acts,  and 
the  reasons  of  their  being  in  some  measure  in- 
volved in  darkness,  are  explicable  on  other  than 
Jewish  ground-;.  There  is  no  real  cause  for 
believing  that  the  apostle  had  leconrse  to  the 
artilicial  and  trifling  conceits  of  the  Rabbins. 
In  shoit,  this  argument  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive. As  far  as  the  language  is  concerned 
nothing  militates  against  the  opinion  that  the 
Apocalypse  proceeded  from  John,  who  wrote  the 
Gospel.  The  con'rary  evidence  is  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  demand  assent.  When  rigidly  scru- 
tinized, it  does  not  sustain  the  conclusion  so  con- 
fidently built  upon  it. 

But  it  is  also  affirmed,  that  the  doctrinal  views 
and  sentiments  inculcated  in  the  Apocalypse  are 
quite  different  i'rorn  those  found  in  the  Gospel. 
This  may  be  freely  allowed  without  any  detri- 
ment to  their  identity  of  authorship.  How  slow 
the  Germans  are  in  learning  that  a  difference  in 
the  exhibition  of  truths  substantially  the  same, 
is  far  from  being  a  contradiction  !  A  difference 
of  subject  in  connection  with  a  different  plan, 
demands  correspondent  dissimilarity  of  treatment. 
Besides,  there  must  be  a  gradual  development  of 
the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  Sensuous  expectations  of  the  Messiah, 
such  as  aie  alleged  to  abound  in  the  Apocalypse, 
may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Spirituality 
of  his  reign,  though  it  appeals  to  us  that  the  re- 
presentations so  designated  are  figurative,  sha- 
dowing forth  spiritual  realities  by  means  of  out 
ward  objects. 

But  what  is  to  he  said  of  the  pneumatologieal. 
demonological,  and  angelogical  doctrines  of  the 
book'?  The  object  tor  which  John's  Gospel  was 
primarily  wrillen  did  not  lead  the  apostle  to  in- 
troduce so  many  particulars  regarding  angels 
and  evil  spirits.  Tin;  intervention  of  good  and 
the  malignant  influence  of  evil  spirits  are  eleariy 
implied  in  the  Old  Testament  piophcts,  particu- 
larly in  Zechanah  and  Daniel.  It  is  therefore 
quite  accordant  with  the  prophetic.  Hebraistic 
character  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  make  angelic 
agency  a  prominent  feature  in  the  book.  And 
that  such  agency  is  recognised  ill  the  Gospels,  m 
apparent  to  the  most  cursory  render.  Thesj>eciai 
object  with  which  the  fourth  Gospel  was  wriiter 
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was  different  from  that  which  prompted  the  com- 
position of  the  Apocalypse,  and  therefore  the 
subject-matter  of  both  is  exceedingly  diverse. 
But  still  there  is  no  opposition  in  doctrine.  The 
game  doctrinal  views  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
the  representations  contained  in  them.  In  the 
one,  the  Redeemer  is  depicted  in  his  humble 
career  on  earth  ;  in  the  other,  in  his  triumphs  as 
a  king — or  rather,  in  the  victorious  progress  of 
his  truth  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  Satan  and  wicked  men  to  suppress  it. 
As  to  a  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  Apocalyptic  writer, 
it  is  not  found.  The  inspired  prophet  was  com- 
missioned to  pronounce  woes  and  judgments  as 
soon  to  befal  the  enemies  of  Christ,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  persevering,  malignant  efforts. 
As  well  might  an  evil  disposition  be  attributed 
to  1  he  blessed  Saviour  himself,  .in  consequence  of 
his  denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
The  same  John  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse  says, 
in  the  second  epistle,  ver.  10,  'if  there  come  any 
unto  you  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him 
not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed. 
It  must  ever  strike  the  simple  reader  of  the  Apo- 
calypse as  a  positive  ground  for  attributing  the 
authorship  to  John  the  Apostle,  that  he  styles  him- 
self the  servant  of  God  by  way  of  eminence, 
which  none  other  at  that  time  would  have  ven« 
tured  to  do;  and  that  he  employs  the  expression, 
/  John,  after  the  manner  of  Daniel,  as  if  he  were 
the  only  prophet  and  person  of  the  name.  Nor 
can  it  be  well  believed  that  a  disciple  of  the 
apostle,  or  any  other  individual,  should  have  pre- 
sumed to  introduce  John  as  the  speaker,  thus  de- 
ceiving the  readers.  The  apostle  was  well  known 
to  the  Christians  of  his  time,  and  especially  to 
the  Asiatic  churches.  He  did  not  therefore  think 
it  necessary  to  say  John  the  Apostle  for  the 
sake  of  distinguishing  himself  from  any  other. 
(See  Ziillig  s  l)ie  Offenbarung  Johannis,  Stutt- 
gart, 1834,  8vo.  p.  136.) 

To  enter  further  into  the  allegations  of  such 
critics  as  deny,  on  the  ground  of  internal  diver 
sities  between  this  writing  and  John's  acknow- 
ledged productions,  that  the  apostle  was  the  au- 
,  thor,  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  Even 
Eichhoru  and  Bertholdt  made  many  good  remarks 
in  reply,  although  they  did  not  take  the  position 
which  they  were  warranted  to  assume. 

In  view  of  the  whole  question,  we  are  disposed 
to  abide  by  the  ancient  opinion,  that  John  1  he 
Apostle  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Ecclesiastica1 
tradition  clearly  favours  this  view  ;  while  the  in- 
ternal grounds  so  carefully  diawn  out  and  earn- 
estly urged  by  recent  German  critics,  do  not  ap- 
pear -sufficiently  strong  to  overturn  it.  When 
such  grounds  are  soberly  examined,  after  being 
divested  of  all  the  extravagance  with  which  they 
are  associated  ;  when  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
discussed  is  seen  to  tie  such  as  the  fourth  Gospel 
does  not  present;  an  impartial  critic  will  pro- 
bably rest  in  the  opinion  that  both  writings  tiro* 
ceeded  from  the  same  author.  And  yet  there  are 
phenomena  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  compared  with 
Johr's  gospel,  which  strike  the  reader's  attention 
and  induce  suspicions  of  a  different  origin.  It 
exhibits  peculiarii  ies  of  language  and  of  symbols, 
such  as  no  other  book  exemplifies.  In  some  re- 
spects it  is  unique.  Hence  an  air  of  plausibility 
attaches  to  the  arguments  of  recent  German 
wiiters;  although  it  is  preposterous  to  .ook  for  a 
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stereotyped  uniformity  in  the  writings  of  tht 
same  author.  How  different  are  the  language 
and  representations  that  characterize  some  of 
Paul's  epistles,  as  compared  with  others!  Place, 
for  example,  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  by  the 
side  of  tlrat  addressed  to  the  Romans,  and  how 
dissimilar  arc  their  features! 

But  the  entire  question  of  authorship  so  much 
debated  in  Germany,  is  more  curious  than  profit- 
able. The  book  may  not  have  been  written  by 
an  apostle,  and  yet  be  equal  in  authority  to  any 
acknowledged  production  of  an  apostle'.  Luke 
was  only  an  Evangelist ;  and  yet  his  writings  are 
infallibly  true  and  correct  in  every  particular, 
because  they  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  ' 
The  question  whether  the  Apocalypse  was  written 
by  an  apostle  or  not,  is  of  trilling  importance  as 
long  as  its  inspiration  is  maintained.  It  will  not 
diminish  the  credit  due  to  the  work,  though  it  be 
assigned  <o  the  Piesbyter  John,  or  to  a  disciple  of 
the  apostle,  or  to  John  M;uk.  If  any  imagine 
that,  in  attempting  to  destroy  the  directly  apos- 
tolic authorship,  they  lessen  ihe  value  or  disturb 
the  canonical  credit,  of  the  book,  they  are  mis- 
taken. We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this  view, 
obvious  as  it  is  to  the  English  mind,  has  not 
escaped  the  perception  of  all  Germans,  though  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  apprehended  by  many. 
Tinius  says  :  '  There  has  been  a  needless  strife 
of  argument.  Do  we  not  plainly  see  from  the 
Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  from  the  apostolic 
history  of  the  latter,  that  a  biblical  book  may  be 
esteemed  canonical  without  having  been  written 
by  one  of  the  twelve  apostles'?  The  name  of  no 
writer  is  associated  with  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  yet  it  is  justly  held  to  be  a  Christian 
production.  Even  Paul  was  only  an  extraordi- 
nary apostle.  In  all,  says  he,  works  one  and  the 
same  spirit;  and  he  that  is  not  against  us,  said 
Jesus,  is  for  us.  Now  the  Apocalypse  is  not 
against,  but  for  Him,  and  for  Christianity,  tc 
preserve  it.  This<indeed  is  its  chief  object;  con- 
sequently, it  is  a  Christian  book,  and  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Spiiit  of  God.  Whoever  was 
the  John  of  our  book,  he  was  certainly  a  man  of 
God,  with  a  serious  and  honest  intention  in  re- 
gard to  the  cause  of  Jesus.'  CDie  Offenbarung 
Johaiinis,  Leipzig,  1839,  Svo.,  Einleit..  p.  37.) 

The  external  evidence  certainly  pieponderatea 
in  favour  of  the  apostle,  since  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed  that  the  fathers  who  speak  of  it  as  the 
tcriting  of  John,  and  as  a  divine  writing,  gene- 
rally meant  John  the  Apostle.  But  we  attach  little 
weight  to  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers,  discordant 
as  these  writers  frequently  are  on  topics  that  came 
before  them.  In  many  cases  they  adopted  vague 
traditions,  without  inquii  ing  whether  such  reports 
rested  on  any  good  foundation.  They  were  fov 
the  most  part  incapable  or  dn desirous  of  critical 
investigations— -  investigations  demanding  acufe- 
ness  and  disciiminati  n.  Hence  they  commonly 
followed  their  immediate  predecessors,  contented 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  to  glide  down  the  stie.un 
of  popular  belief,  without  diligently  inquiring 
whether  such  belief  were  correct  and  scriptural. 
A  few  noble  exceptions  there  are;  but  how  few 
ui  comparison  of  the  undiscerning  number  who 
app«ai'  to  have  possessed  feeble  abdities,  while 
they  exercised  small  discernment  in  theological 
matters .' 

II.  Us  canonical  authority,  authenticity,  arui 
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genuineness. — (a.)  External   testimonies  adverse 
to  its  canonieity.     (0.)  Such  as  are  favourable. 

(a).  The  Alogi  or  Antimontanists  in  t lie  second 
ceulury,  ascribed  all  John's  writings,  including 
the  Apocalypse,  to  Cerinthus,  as  Epiphanius  re- 
lates. It  is  obvious  that  no  weight  can  be  attached 
to  these  assertions.  Cains  of  Home,  from  opposi- 
tion to  Montanism,  ventured  to  make  the  same 
statement,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius  (Hist*  Eccles. 
iii.  28)  :  'A\\a  Ka\  YL-hpivdos  6  5'  cnroKaXtyecov 
vs  vwb  airoarohov  /j.€yd\ov  ycypalulU€ucoy,  rtrpa- 
\oytas  7)/jl?i/  ws  6  dyye\u)v  avrw  SeSeiyfxfuas 
jf/ei/5(£uej/os,  tiretadyet  Keyiav,  k.  t.  A..  Tliis  pass- 
age has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  some 
affirming  that  the  revelations  spoken  of  do  not 
mean  the  present  Apocalypse  of  John,  but  in- 
vented revelations  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
it.  We  agree  with  Liicke  and  l)e  YVette  in  their 
view  of  the  meaning,  in  opposition  to  Twells, 
Paulus,  Harfwig,  and  Hug.  They  refer  it  rightly 
to  our  present  book.  The  8")th  of  the  '  Apostolic 
Canons,"  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
fourth  century,  does  not  mention  the  Apocalypse 
among  the  apostolic  writings.  In  the  '  Constitu- 
tions' also,  which  probably  originated  in  Syria 
and  the  adjacent  regions,  there  is  no  notice  of  the 
book.  It  has  been  inferred,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  Apocalypse  being  wanting  in  the  Pesliito, 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  canon  of  the  Syrian 
church.  It.  has  also  been  thought  that  the  theo- 
logians of  the  Antiocheuian  school,  among  whom 
are  Chrysosfom,  Theodoret,  and  Theodore  of  Mop-, 
suestia,  omitted  it  out  of  the  catalogue  of  ca- 
nonical writings.  But  in  regard  to  the  first,  if  we 
rely  o: i  the  testimony  of  Suidas,  he  received  the 
Apocalypse  as  divine;  and  as  to  Theodoret,  there 
is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  he  rejected  it 
(Liicke,  p.  348).  Probably  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  did  not  acknowledge  it  as  divine.  It 
appears  also  to  have  been  rejected  by  the  theolo- 
gical school  at  Nisibis,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Antiochenian.  Junilins 
does  not  mention  it  in  his  list  of  prophetic 
writings.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  has  omitted  it  in 
his  Cute  heses  ;  as  also  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
and  the  60th  canon  of  the  Laodicean  Synod. 
Amphilochius  of  Iconium  says  that  some  re- 
garded it  as  a  divine  production,  but  that  others 
rejected  it.  Eusebius'  testimony  respecting  the 
Asiatics  is.  that  seme  rejected  the  Ap  >ealypse. 
while  others  placed  it  among  the  acknowledged 
(bixohoyovfieua)  books.  Euthalius,  when  divid- 
ing pacta  of  the  New  Testament  stichotnetrically, 
says  nothing  whatever  of  the  book  ;  and  Cosmas 
ludicuplensles  excludes  it  from  the  list  of  the 
canonical.  In  like  manner  Nieephorus,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century,  appears  to 
have  placed  it  among  the  Antilegomena.  The 
witnesses  already  quoted  to  remove  the  authorship 
from  John  the  Apostle  do  hot  belong  here,  although 
many  seem  to  have  entertained  the  opinion  of 
their  present  appropriateness. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  controversy 
resjH'cting  t\ie  Apocalypse  was  revived.  Erasmus 
ipeaks  suspiciously  concerning  it,  while  Luther 
expresses    himself  very    vehemently    against    it. 

There  are  various  and  abundant  reasons,"  savs 
he,  'why  I  regard  this  book  as  neither  apostolical 
nor  prophetic.  First,  the  apostles  do  not  make  use 
of  visions,  but  prophesy  in  clear  and  plain  lan- 
guage (as  do  Peter,  Paut,  and  Christ  sdso,  in  trie 
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Gospel);  for  it  is  becoming  the  apostolic  office 
to  speak  plainly,  and  without  figure  or  vision, 
respecting  Christ'  and  his  acts.  Moreover,  it 
seems  to  me  far  too  arrogant  for  him  to  enjoin  it 
upon  his  readers  to  regard  this  his  own  work  ai 
of  more  impoitance  than  any  other  sacred  book, 
and  to  threaten  that  if  any  one  shall  take  aught 
away  from  it,  God  will  take  away  from  him  his 
part  in  the  hook  of  life  (Rev.xxii.  19).  Besides, 
even  were  it.  a  blessed  thing  to  1x1  eve  what  is 
contained  in  it,  no  man  Knows  what  that  is.  The 
book  is  believed  in  (and  is  leallv  just  the  same  to 
us)  as  though  we  had  it  not;  and  many  more 
valuable  books  exist  for  us  to  believe  in.  But 
let  every  man  think  of  it  as  his  sphit  prompts  him. 
My  spirit  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  production, 
and  this  is  reason  enough  for  me  why  I  should  not 
esteem  it  very  Highly  J  This  reasoning  is  mani- 
festly so  inconsequential,  and  the  style  of  cri- 
ticism so  bold,  as  to  render  animadversion  nnne 
cessary.  The  names  of  Haffemeffer,  Heei brand, 
and  John  Sclnbder,  are  obscure,  hut  thev  are  all 
ranged  against  the  book.  With  Vernier  a  new 
opposition  to  it  began.  That  distinguished  critic 
was  unfavourable  to  its  authenticity.  He  was 
followed  by  Oeder,  Meikel,  Michael  is.  Heinrichs, 
Bretschneider,  Ewald,  I)e  Wette,  Schott,  Bleek, 
Liicke,  Neander,  Credner,  E.  Reuss,  Hitzig, 
Tiivius.  &c.  It  should,  however,  be  distinctly 
obseived.  that  most  of  these  recent  critics  go  no 
farther  than  to  deny  that.  John  the  Apostle  was 
the  writer;  which  may  certainly  lie  done  without 
impugniiig  its  indirectly  apostolic  authority. 
They  do  not  exclude  it.  from  the  canon  as  a 
divinely  inspired  writing;  although  in  attacking 
its  direct  apostolicity.  some  may  imagine  that 
they  ruin  its  canonical  credit. 

(b.)  We  shall  now  allude  to  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  its  canonieity.  The  earliest  witness  for 
it  is  Papias,  as  we  learn  from  Andreas  and 
Arethas  of  Cappadocia,  in  their  preface  to  Com-  ■ 
mentaries  on  the  Apocalypse.  According  to 
these  writers,  Papias  regarded  it  as  an  inspired 
book.  It  is  true  that  Rettig  .(  Studien  vnd 
Kritiken,  1^31),  followed  by  Liicke,  has  endea- 
voured to  weaken  their  testimony  ;  but  s  nee  the  * 
Eublicatioii,  by  Cramer,  of  an  old  scholion  re- 
itinu:  M»  the  words  of  Andreas,  it  is  indubitable 
that  Papias's  language  refers  to  the  present  Apo- 
calypse of  John  CHavernick's  Lvcithrat 'tones 
C/i/ica'  ad  Apoc.  spectantes,  Regiom.  1842,  RVw 
No.  1,  p.  4,  sq.).  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  one 
of  the  seven  apocalyptic  churches,  wrote  a  work 
exclusively  on  this  book.  Eusebius  thus  speaks 
of  his  production  (Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  26)  :  icai  to 
-rrepl  tov  StafioAov  kcu  ti)s  diroK<x\v\\/eu>s  'lecdwov. 
From  these  words  Sender  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  books  concerning  the  devil  arid  the 
Apocalypse  were  one  and  the  same,  a  conclusion 
which,  if  it  were  valid,  would  go  to  weaken  the 
testimony.  But  Melito  calls  it  the  Apocalypse 
of  John,  implying  that  he  regarded  it  as  such; 
for  had  he  suspected  the  book,  En-chins  would 
hardly  have  omitted  that  circumstance.  Jerotne, 
in  his  catalogue  of  illustrious  nun,  explicitly 
distinguishes  two  works,  one. respecting  the  devil, 
the  other  relative  to  the  Apocalypse.  Theophilns, 
Bishop  of  Antioch  (Euseb.  iv.  2-1),  in  his  book 
against  Hermogenes.  drew  many  pitoofs  and  aisru- 
mei  ts  from  the  Revelation;  so  abo  A;».dio"iiiu8  ol 
Ephesus,   according   to    the  sam«    ecclesiastical 
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historian  (v.  IS').  Tiie  testimony  of  Irenaeus  is 
most  important,  because  lie  was  in  early  life  ac- 
quainted with  Polycarp,  who  was  John's  disciple, 
and  hecause  lie  resided  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
John  himself  abode  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  In  one  place  he  says,  '  It  was  seen  no 
long  time  agrt,  hut  almost  in  onr  age,  towards 
the  end  of  Domitian's  reign  ;'  while  he  frequently 
quotes  it  elsewhere  as  the  Revelation  of  John,  the 
disciple  of  tie  Lord.  It  is  true  that  De  Wette 
and  Credner  seek  to  cast  suspicion  on  this  father's 
testimony,  because  he  states  that  it  was  written 
under  Domitiau,  which  they  regard  as  incorrect; 
but  th;s  point  shall  he  noticed  hereafter.  To 
these  may  lie  added  the  testimony  of  the  maityrs 
at  Lyons,  of  Nepos  (Euseb.  vii.  23),  Methodius 
of  Tyre,  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  Cyprian,  Lac- 
tantius,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great, 
Epiphanins  of  Cyprus,  Jerome,  Ephiem  the  Syrian, 
Rnfinns  the  presbyter,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Hilary 
of  Poicton,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Arethas  anil  An- 
dreas of  Cappadocia.  the  Synod  of  Hippo,  a.d.  393, 
canon  3b,  tlie  Synod  of  Toledo,  a.d.  (533,  the 
third  council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  397,  Victoria  of 
Pet  taw  in  Pannonia,  Dionysius  the  Ar.iopagite, 
Solpicins  Severus,  Job,  Damascenus,  CEcume- 
nius, '  Ampliilochius,  Novatns  and  his  followers, 
the  Maniclpes,  the  Donatists,  the  Ari  ins,  the 
latter  Amoliins,  Rbaban  Maurus,  Isidoreof  Spain, 
Commodiau,  anil  others. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  Chrysostom  re- 
jected the  bo:  k  or  not.  The  presumption  is  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  as  Liicke  candidly  allows. 
A  similar  presumption  may  be  admitted  in  the 
case  of  Theodoret,  although  nothing  very  decisive 
can  be  affirmed  in  relation  to  his  opinion.  Perhaps 
some  may  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  testimony  of 
Jerome  in  favour  of  the  canonical  authority, 
because  he  says  in  his  annotations  on  the  II9th 
Psalm,  '  The  Apocalypse  which  is  read  and 
received  in  the  churches  is  not  numbered  among 
the  apocryphal  books,  hut  the  ecclesiastical.''  'In 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term."  says  Hug,  '  an 
ecclesiastica  scriptura  is  a  book  of  only  secondary 
rank.  i*  is  well  known  that  a  contemporary  of 
Jerome  divides  the  bonks  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  together  with  those  which  make  any 
pretensions  to  be  such,  into  canonici,  ecclesiastici, 
et  apocrt/phi.  Now  if  Jerome  affixed  the  same 
meaning  as  ibis  writer  to  the  expression  liber 
ecclcsias/iciis,  we  have  here  a  very  singular  fact. 
The  Latins  then  placed  this  book  in  the  second 
class  among  the  disputed  books.  Thus  it.  will 
have  been  assigned  to  each  of  the  three  classes. 
But  Jerome  does  not  attach  to  this  word  the 
strict  sign  i  beat  ion  which  it  bears  with  his  con- 
temporary ;  for,  in  his  Epistle  to  Dardanns,  be 
says,  ff  Jf  the  Latins  do  not  receive  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  among  t lie  canonical  Scriptures,  so, 
with  equal  freedom,  the  Greek  churches  do  not 
receive  John's  Apocalypse.  I,  however,  ac- 
knowledge both,  for  I  do  not  follow  the  custom 
of  the  times,  but  the  authority  of  older  writers, 
who  draw  arguments  from  both,  as  being 
canonical  and  ecclesiastical  writings,  anJ  not 
merel  ;.*  as  apocryphal  books  are  sometimes  used." 
Here  Jerome  has  so  expressed  himself,  that  we 
must  believe  he  made  no  dill'erence  between 
Canonical  and  .ecclesiastical,  and  aflixed  no 
Stronger  signilication  n>  the  one  than  to  the  other' 
(Hug's  Introd.,  Uan.-:1^  .ed  by  Fosdick  pp.  GO  1  ~2). 
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It  is  also  necessary  to  attend  to  the  testimony  o* 
Ephrem  definitely  ascribing  the  Revelation  rr> 
John  the  Theologian,  in  connection  with  the 
fact  of  the  book's  absence  from  the  Peshito,  and 
from  Ebedjesu's  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scrij)- 
tnre  received  by  the  Syrians.  Certainly  its 
absence  from  this  ancient  version  does  not  prove 
its  want  of  canonicity  ;  else  the  same  might  be 
affirmed  of  John's  two  epistles,  and  that  of  Jude, 
none  of  which  is  found  in  the  same  version. 
Probably  the  Peshito  was  made,  not,  as  Liicke 
and  others  affirm,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
or  commencement  of  the  third  century,  but  in 
the  Jirst,  before  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  The 
words  of  Assemanni,  in  relation  to  one  of  the 
passages  in  which  Ephiem  attributes  the  Revelation 
to  John,  are  striking:  '  Jn  hoc  sermoi.e  citat  s. 
doctor  Apocalvpsin  Johannis  tanquam  cam.ni- 
cam  Scripturam — quod  ideo  notavi,  ut  constats*] 
Syrorum  autiquissimorum  de  ill i us  libii  aucto- 
ritate  judicium'  (see  H'avemick,  p.  8,  sq.). 
That  the  Syrian  church  did  not  reject  the  book, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  tlie  inscription 
of  the  current  Syiiac  version  assigns  it  to  John 
the  Evangelist.  The  witnesses  already  adduced 
for  ascribing  the  authorship  to  John  the  Apostle 
also  belong  to  the  present  place,  since  in  attesting 
the  apostolic,  they  equally  uphold  the  divine 
origin  of  the  book. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation.;  Fiacius  stre- 
nuously upheld  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse, 
.  and  since  his  day  able  defenders  of  it  have  not 
been  wanting.  Twells,  C.  F.  Schmid,  J.  F.  Reuss, 
Knittel,  Storr,  Liiderwald,  Hartwig,  Kleuker, 
Herder,  Donker  Cortius,  lianlein,  Bertholdt, 
Eichliorn,  Hug,  Feilmoser,  Kolthotf,  Olshausen, 
J.  P.  Lange  (Tholuck's  Lit.  Anzeig.  1838), 
Dannemann,  Havernick  {Evangel.  Kirchcnzeit, 
1834,  and  Lucub.  ('riticce).  Guerike,  Schnitzer 
{Allgem.  Liter aturze it.  1841).  Zeller  {Deutsche 
Jahrb.,  1811),  and  others.  Most  of  these  writer* 
seem  to  rest  all  the  credit  and  authority  of  tr< 
book  on  the  fact  of  its  being  written  by  John  the 
Apostle,  while  one  or  two  of  the  later  critics 
ai tribute  it  to  the  apostle,  for  the  sake  of  inva- 
lidating and  ruining  the  fourth  Gospel.  The 
external  evidence  in  favour  of  its  authenticity 
and  genuineness  is  overwhelming.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  regard  to  the  Latin  church. 
In  the  Greek,  doubts  were  more  prevalent,  until 
they  were  lost  in  the  dark  night  of  the  middle 
ages.  Montanism  first  aroused  and  dre.v  atten- 
tion to  the  question,  for  the  adherents  of  thai  false 
system  based  their  tenets  almost  exclusively  on 
the  Revelation.  Hence  we  may  account  in  some 
degree  for  the  sentiments  of  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria, who  contended  against  the  millennaiiau 
Nepos. 

Thus  the  general  tenor  of  the  external  evidence 
is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  canonical  authority; 
while  internal  circumstances  amply  confirm  it. 
The  style,  language,  and  manner  of  tlie  book, 
cannot  l.e  mistaken.  In  dignity  and  sublimity 
it.  is  equal  to  any  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
if  not  Superior  to  them  all.  Tie  variety  and 
force  of  tlie  images  impress  the  mind  of  every 
reader  with  conceptions  of  a  divine  origin. 
Sureiy  no  uninspired  man  could  have  written  m 
such  a  strain. 

III.  The  time  and  place  at  which  it  was 
written. — In  ascertaining   these  points  there    it 
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rprV  l.'rable  difficulty.  Tlie  prevalent  opinion 
M,  that  the  book  was  written  a.iv  9(>  or  Ul.  at 
Patmos  or  Ephesus,  alter  Domitian  s  death,  I.  e. 
qnder  Ncrva.  So  Mill,  Le  Clerc,  Basnage, 
Lardner.  Woodhouse,  and  others.  This  is  sup- 
poseci  to  l>e  in  accordance  with  the  tradition,  that 
John  was  sent  into  Palmos  towards  the  end  of 
Domitian  s  reign,  ami  that  he  there  received  the 
Revelation,  agreeably  to  the  statement  in  ch.  i.  9. 
The  fart  that  John  was  banished  to  Patmos  is 
attested  by  antiquity,  and  seems  to  be  hinted 
at  in  ver.  9,  in  which  we  must  believe,  in 
opposition  to  Neander,  that  there  is  a  necessary 
reference  to  sufferings  on  account  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertnllian,  Oiigen,  KusflbiiU,  and  Jerome. 
The  time,  however,  is  vety  differently  stated.  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  attribute  the  exile  to  Domitian  ; 
the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  the  younger  Hippolytus,  assign  it  to 
Nero;  Kp-phanius  to  Claudius  ;  while  Tertnllian, 
Clement,  and  Orii^en,  <^i ve  it  no  name.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  Domitius  (Nero)  and 
Domitian  were  eaily  interchanged,  and  that  even 
Jie  testimony  of  lrena?us  refers  rather  to  Domi- 
tius (Nero)  than  to  Domitian.  The  following 
is  the  passage  in  question;  oi)5e  yap  Trpb  ttoWov 
Xfidvov  fwpddT],  dAAo  ax^bi/  iir\  tt)s  i)fX€T(pas 
•ytrear,  irpbs  Tq5  reAet  Tvjr  Aofxeriayov  apxv* 
(Adters.  Ucer.  lib.  v.  p.  449.  ed.  Grabe).  If 
bofitTiavov  l»e  an  adjective  formed  from  the 
substantive  AofitTtos,  it  will  mean  'belonging  to 
Domitius'  (seeGuerike,  Hiiturisch-Krit.  Linleil. 
pp.  285,  G).  But  whatever  plausibility  there  be 
in  this  conjecture  (and  there  seems  to  be  none), 
the  language  of  Tertnllian,  Clement,  and  Orii;en, 
is  more  appropriate  to  Nero  than  to  Domitian. 
Besides,  if  Peter  and  Paul  suffered  from  the 
cruel  tyrant,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow 
John  could  have  eluded  notice  or  persecution. 
Indeed  early  ecclesiastical  traditiou  is  as  favour- 
able to  the  assumption  that  John  was  sent  into 
banishment  by  Nero,  as  it  is  to  the  opinion  that 
he  was  exiled  by  Domitiau.  Thus  Eusebius, 
who  in  his  Chronicon  and  Ecclesiastical  History 
follows  Irenaeus,  in  his  Demon.  Evanjel.,  asso- 
ciates the  Patmos-exile  with  the  death  of  Peter 
and  Paul  who  suffered  under  Nero.  But  we 
are  not  left  to  external  grounds  on  the  question 
before  us,  else  the  decisiun  might  be  uncertain  ; 
for  the  tradition  of  the  early  church  in  regard  to 
the  banishment  of  John  is  neither  consistent  nor 
valuable  :  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  modern 
criticism.  Hence  the  view  of  those  who  think 
that  it  was  manufactured  solely  from  chap.  i.  9, 
is  exceedingly  probable.  Taken  from  such  an 
origin,  it  was  shaped  in  various  ways.  The 
passage  in  question  certainly  implies  that  John 
had  been  a  sufferer  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  and 
that  he  either  withdrew  to  Patmog  before'*! he 
fury  of  persecution  burst  upoir  him,  or  that  he 
teas  comptlled  to  betake  himself  to  that  lonely 
island  in  consequence  of  jjositive  opposition. 
The  language  of  the  fathers  in  recording  this 
tradition  also  shows,  that  they  did  not  carefully 
distinguish  between  the  time  of  writing  the 
visions  and  the  time  when  they  were  received. 
Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  Aj)ocalypse  was 
written  in  Patmos,  but  much  more  frequently  it 
i*  simply  stated  that  revelation*  were  iliere  made 
to  the  aeer. 


In  the  absence  of  delinile  external  evidence. 
internal  circumstances  come  to  our  aid.  These 
show  that  Jerusalem  had  not  been  destroyed'. 
Had  such  a  catastrophe  already  happened,  it 
would  scarcely  ha\e  been  left  unnoticed.  An 
event  pregnant  with  momentous  consequences  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  the  fortunes  of  the  early 
church,  would  most  probably  have  been  men- 
tioned or  referred  to.  But  there  are  distinct  re- 
ferences to  the  impending  destiuction  of  the  ory. 
In  chap.  xi.  1,  it  is  command*  d  to  measure  the 
temple,  obviously  pre-supposing  that  it  still 
stood.  In  verse  2,  the  holy  city  is  about  to  be 
trodden  by  the  Gentiles  forty-two  months;  and 
in  the  13th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  the  same 
event  is  also  noticed.  Besides,  the  sixth  emperor 
was  still  sitting  on  the  throne  when  the  writer 
was  favoured  with  the  visions  (xvii.  10).  Five 
kings  or  emperors  had  already  fallen,  one  was 
then  reigning,  and  the  other  had  not  come.  The 
most  natural  interpretation  of  the  sixth  king  is 
that  which,  beginning  the  series  with  Julius 
Ca?sar,  fixes  upon  Nero  :  so  Berthohlt  and 
Koehler.  Galba  is  of  course  the  seventh,  and 
agreeably  to  the  prophecy  he  reigned  but  seven 
month*.  That  such  was  the  usual  mode  of  com- 
putation, Koehler  has  attempted  successfully  to 
show  from  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  anil  Josephus's 
An  iqnitics  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  Suetonius's 
Twelve  Caesars,  and  by  the  Sibylline  oracles,  fifth 
book.*  We  are  aware  that  Eichhorn  reckons  from 
Augustus,  and  makes  the  sixth  Vespasian — Otho. 
Galba,  and  Vitellius  being  passed  over ;  and 
that  Ewald,  Liicke,  and  others,  beginning  also 
with  Augustus,  make  Galba  the  sixth,  the  em- 
])eror  'that  is;'  but  it  was  contrary  to  the  usua 
method  of  reckoning  among  the  Jews  and  Romans 
to  commence  with  that  emperor.  Vet  the  opinion 
that  the  sixth  emperor  was  Nero,  is  liable  to  objec- 
tion. The 8th  and  I lth  verses  o>npear  to  contradict 
it,  for  they  state  that  '  he  was,  and  is  not.'  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  these  verses  an  explanation  re- 
specting the  beast  is  given,  couched  in  the  language 
of  current  report.  The  words  amount  to  this — 
4  The  beast  which  thou  sawest  is  the  emperor,  of 
whom  it  is  commonly  believed  that  he  shall  be 
assassinated,  recover  from  the  wound,  \>o  to  the 
East,  and  return  from  it  to  desolate  the  church 
and  inflict  tenible  punishments  on  his  enemies 
Nero  is  described,  according  to  the  common 
belief — a  belief  that  prevailed  be/ore  his  death.' 
In  chap.  xiii.  3,  it  is  not  implied  that  Nero  teas 
tlien  dead,  for  the  holy  seer  beheld  things  a 
fj.e\kei  yeyeaBai  as  well  as  things  o  eun;  and  the 
passage  is  descriptive  of  a  vision,  not  explana- 
tory of  one  previously  pourtrayed.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  apostle  saw  tlie  visions  during 
the  reign  of  the  bloody  and  cruel  Nero.  Still, 
however,  he  may  have  written  the  book  not  at 
Patmos,  but  immediately  after  his  return  to 
Ephesus,  if  so  be  that  he  did  return  thither  before 
Nero  ceased  to  live.  It  has  been  inferred  that 
the  book  was  written  after  he  had  been  in 
Patmos,  because  eyev6/bir}v  is  used  in  .'ban.  i. 
9,  10.  The  use  of  this  tense,  however,  hj 
no  means  militates  against  the  view  of  those  wl>o 
assert  that  he  wiote  as  well  as  saw  t!»«  visions  in 
Patmos,   and   consequently  does  not  prove   that 

*  See  Liicke's   objections  to  this   view,  wlucb 
cannot  be  refuted  here,  at  p.  2Jl,  notes  1  and  %. 
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the  book  was  written  at  Ephesus.  The  verb  in 
ver.  10  may  aptly  refer  to  the  commencement  of 
that  ecstatic  state  into  which  he  was  thrown  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  mysterious  disclosures — 
to  the  time  when  lie  (irst  began  to  lie  kv  iruev/uiari ; 
ami  in  ver.  9  it  may  in  like  manner  allude  to 
the  commencement  of  his  exile.  In  view  of  all 
circumstances  we  are  inclined  to  assume  that 
the  Apocalypse  was  written  during  the  reign  of 
Nero,  tohen  persecution  had  commenced,  as  many 
passages  imply,  and,  therefore,  at  Patmos.  It 
weighs  nothing  with  us  that  Eichhorn,  Bleek,  and 
De  YVet.te  conjeeturally  assume  that  the  place 
menli  med  in  i.  9  may  be  a  poetical  fiction: 
even  Ewald  opposes  such  a  thought. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  circumstances  supposed  to  show 
th  t  the  hook  was  not  written  till  after  Nero's 
death.  Tl>e  general  expectation  of  his  return 
(xvii.  11),  and  the  allusions  to  the  persecutions 
of  Christians  under  him  (vi.  9  ;  xvii.  6),  as  also 
the  pre-supposed  fact  of  most  of  the  apostles 
being  dead  (xviii.  20),  are  stated  by  De  Wette. 
But  in  xvii.  11,  the  apostle  merely  describes 
Nero  according  to  the  common  report — a  report 
current  before  his  death,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that,  after  reigning  a  while  he  should  appear 
again,  and  make  an  eighth,  though  one  of  the 
seven.  The  passages,  vi.  9  ami  xvii.  6,  allude  to 
different  events,  the  former  to  the  souls  of  the 
martyrs  that  had  been  slain  by  the  Jews,  the 
latter  to  the  persecutions  of  imperial  Rome 
generically.  According  to  the  right  reading  of 
xviii.  20,  it  does  not  imply  that  most  of  trie 
ap  >stle>  were  aheady  dead. 

In  conformity  with  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus, 
understood  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  it  has  been 
very  generally  believed  that  the -book  was  written 
under  Domitian,  a.d.  96  or  97.  But  the  vague 
report  of  the  apostle's  banishment,  current  among 
early  writers  ill  different  and  varying  forms, 
must  not  lie  allowed  to  set  aside  internal  evidenre, 
especially  the  clearly-defined  chronological  ele- 
ments of  the  xi.  and  xvii.  chapters. 

The  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  Domi- 
tian s  reign  are  the  following: — 

1.  Nero's  persecution  did  not  reach  the  pro- 
vinces. 2.  The  Nicolaitans  did  not  form  a  sect 
when  the  book  was  written,  although  they  are 
spoken  of  as  such.  3.  The  condition  of  the 
seven  churches,  as  pourtrayed  in  the  Apocalypse, 
shows  that  they  had  been  planted  a  considerable 
time.  4.  Mention  is  made  of  the  martyr  Antipas 
at  Pergamos,  who  could  not  have  suffered  death 
in  Nero's  reigi,  because  the  persecution  did  not 
reach  the  provinces  (Lenfant  and  Beausobre's 
Preface  sur  I'Apoc.  de  8.  Jean,  pp.  613-14; 
and  Vitringa,  in  Apoc,  cap.  i.  v.  2,  p.  9-11). 

1.  In  order  to  account  for  John's  banishment 
1o  Patmos,  it.  is  not  needful  to  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  persecution  raged  at  Ephesus.  While 
it  was  so  active  at  Rome,  we  may  . airly  infer 
that  the  Christians  ifl  the  provinces  trembled  for 
their  safety.  Whatever  affected  the  capital  so 
frai'fnlly,  would  naturally  affect  the  distant  parts 
of  the  empire  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  and 
John's  retirement  to  Patmos  dees  not  necessarily 
pre-suppose  the  horrors  of  fire  md  sword.  The 
storm  was  seen  to  lower;  the  heathen  magistrates, 
as  well  as  the  Jews,  put  forth  their  enmity  in 
various  forms,  even  when  the  edicts  of  emjrerort 
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forbade  violence  to  the  persons  of  Christians,  and 
the  apostle  in  consequence  withdrew  for  a  time 
from  the  scene  of  his  labours. 

2  The  most  probable  interpretation  is,  that 
Nicolaitans  is  a  symbolic  name  signifying  cor 
rupters  of  the  people,  equivalent  to  Balaam  in 
Hebrew.  It  is  true  that  Ireuams  speaks  of  such 
a  sect  in  his  time,  deriving  the  appellation  from 
the  deacon  Nicolaus  (Acts  ii.),  and  representing 
the  allusion  in  the  Apocalypse  as  belonging  to  it. 
The  sect  called  the  Nicolaitans,  spoken  of  by 
Clement,  is  probably  not  the  -ame  as  that  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypse  (Neander,  Kirchengesch 
i.  2,  p.  775,   sq.). 

3.  A  close  examination  of  the  language  ad- 
dressed to  each  of  the  seven  churches  will  show 
that  it.  mav  have  been  appropriate  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  68.  It  does  not  by  any  means  imply 
that  there  had  been  an  open  persecution  in  the 
provinces.  About  a.d.  61  the  church  of  Ephesm 
is  commended  by  Paid  for  their  faith  and  lovi 
(Eph.  i.  15),  which  is  quite  consistent  .Vit'i  Rev. :! 
2,  3  ;  while  hot h  are  in  agreement  witn  the  censure 
that  the  members  had  left  their  first  love.  In  the 
lapse  of  a  very  fe»v  years,  and  especially  i/i  tryiui 
circumstances,  the  ardour' of  their  'c^jhad  cooled 
The  patience  for  which  they  are  oc  mr.if.nded  re- 
fers, as  the  context  shows,  to  the  (emp'at.ioni 
which  they  suffered  from  wicked  arid  corrupting 
teachers,  and  the  difficulties  att'.rdant  upen  th* 
faithful  exercise  of  discipline  mj  the  church 
Similar  was  the  case  with  the  cburch  at  Smyrna 
their  tribulation  having  chief  reference  to  th 
blasphemy  of  Satan's  synagogue. 

4.  In  regard  to  Ami  pas  r.o'J  ing  is  known 
He  suffered  at  Pergamos,  but  under  what  empo 
ror,  or  in  what  circumstances,  is  uncertain.  I' 
is  hut  at  all  necessary  to  our  hypothesis  to  assunv 
that  he  was  put  to  death  during  Nero's  perse- 
cution. Individual  Christians  were  put  to  dea'f 
even  in  the  provinces  before  the  time  of  New . 
On  the  whole,  we  see  no  good  ground  for  beli»v 
ing  that  the  book  was  written  in  the  time  c 
Claudius,  or  Galba.  or  Vespasian,  or  Domitian, 
or  Trajan,  or  Adrian,  though  all  these  have  been 
advocated  ;  nor  is  theie  sufficient  reason  for  sepa- 
rating the  time  of  the  writi-ng  from  that  of  the 
receiving  of  the  visions.  In  view  of  all  circum- 
stances we  assign  it  to  the  time  of  Nero,  and  the 
locality  of  Patofbs,  A.D.  67  or  68.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  long  ago  fixed  upon  the  same  date. 

IV.  Unity  of  the  book. — A  few  wi  iter's  have 
thought  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  at  differ- 
ent times  by  the  same  author,  a*  Grot  ins,  Ham- 
mond, and  Bleek  ;  or  by  different  authors,  as 
Vogel.  Such  dismemberment  is  mnv  abandoned. 
Even  De  Wette  allows  that  no  rearo  iible  doubts 
can  be  entertained  of  its  unity.  Tie  entire  book 
is  so  regular  in  its  structure,  so  intimately  con- 
nected is  one  paragraph  with  another,  that  all 
must  have  proceeded  from  the  same  writer.  If 
the  nature  of  prophetic  persjiect.ve  be  rightly  un- 
derstood, all  will  appear  to  be  natural  and  easy. 
John  saw  things  past,  present,  and  future  atoi-ce. 
He  did  not  need  to  wait  for  tbf  progress  of  events 
—  for  events  were  presented  to  bis  vision  just  as 
the  Spirit  willed.  Hence  the  j  resent  tense  is  so 
much  used  in  place  of  the  future.  The  hypotheses 
of  (irotius,  Vogel,  and  Bleek,  have  been  refuted 
by  Liicke  ;  and  that  of  Hammond  requires  not 
now  the  like  examination. 
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V.  The  class  of  writings  to  which  it  belongs. 
•—Parous  seems  to  have  I  iet^  i  lit*  Hist  who  started 
Ihe  idea  of  its  being  a  dramatic  poem.  The 
lame  opinion  was  also  expressed  by  Hart  wig.  But 
the  genius  of  Kichhorn  wrought  out  the  sugges- 
tion into  a  theory  pervaded  by  great  symmetry 
and  beauty.  Hence  the  opinion  that  it  forms  a 
regular  dramatic  poem  is  associated  with  his 
name  alone.  According  to  him  the  divisions 
are:  1.  The  title  chap.  i.  1-3.  2.  The  pro- 
logue, i.  4 — iii.  22.  3.  The  drama,  iv.  1 — xxii.  5. 
Act  1.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  triumph 
«f  Christianity  over  Judaism,  vii.  6 — xii.  17. 
AcA"  2.  The  capture  of  Rome,  or  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  Paganism,  xii.  IS — xx.  10. 
Act  3.  The  new  Jerusalem  descends  from  heaven, 
or  the  felicity  which  is  to  endure  lor  ever,  xx.  11  — 
xxu.  5.  4.  The  epilogue,  xxii.  6-21  ;  (a)  of  the 
angel,  xxii.  G;  (b)  of  Jesus,  xxii.  7-16*.  (c)  ot 
John,  xxii.  16-20.  The  apostolical  benediction, 
xxii.  21. 

As  this  theory  is  now  abandoned  by  all  exposi- 
tors, it  needs  no  refutation.  It  is  exceedingly 
ingenious,  but  without  foundation.  To  represent 
the  book  as  made  up  of  little  else  than  sublime 
scenery  and  liction,  is  contrary  (o  the  analogy 
of  such  Old  Testament  writings  as  bear  to  it 
the  greatest  resemblance.  Something  more  is 
intended  than  a  symbolic  description  of  the  tri- 
umph of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Pagan- 
ism. The  book  contains  historic  narrative.  It 
exhibits  real  prophecies,  which  must  have  had 
their  accomplishment  in  distinct  events  and  indi- 
viduals. It  consists  of  a  prophetic  poem.  Its 
diction  is,  with  some  exceptions,  the  diction  of 
poetry,  it  is  not  made  up  of  a  series  of  disjointed 
visions  ;  it  is  regular  in  its  structure  and  artificial 
in  its  arrangement.  According  to  the  rules  of 
rhetoric,  it  nearly  approaches  an  epopee.  Those 
who  thoroughly  examine  it  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover the  arrangement  and  connection  of  parts 
will  observe  unity  and  artificiality  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  whole.  It.  hears  an  analogy  to  the 
prophetic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  Daniel.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  a  deep  and  thorough  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  should  precede  the  study  of 
the  Apocalypse.  If  it  bear  a  close  resemblance 
in  many  of  its  features  to  the  inspired  productions 
of  a  former  dispensation;  if  the*  writer  evidently 
imitated  the  utterances  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel  and 
Zechariah  ;  if  his  language  be  more  Hebraistic 
than  that  of  the  New  Testament  generally,  the 
interpreter  of  the  book  should  be  previously  qua- 
lified by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  sym- 
bols, imagery,  diction,  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament poets  and  prophets. 

^  I.  The  object  for  which  it  teres  originally 
written — The  books  of  the  New  Testament,  like 
those  of  the  Old,  were  designed  to  promote  the  in- 
struction of  God's  people  in  all  ages.  They  were 
adapted  to  teach,  exhort,  and  reprove  all  man- 
kind. They  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  ephe- 
meral wiithigs  that  have  long  since  fulfilled  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  composed. 
Their  object,  was  not  merely  a  local  or  partial 
one.  So  of  the  Au.icalypse.  it  is  suited  to  all. 
'  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear 
the  words  of  this  prophecy.'  But  tliis  general 
cnaracteristie  is  perfectly  consistent  wifli  the  fact 
tuat  ;t  arose  out  of  specific   circumstances,  ant! 
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was  primarily  meant  to  subserve  a  definite  end. 
When  first  written,  it  was  destined  to  suit,  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  early  Christiana. 
The  times  were  troublous.  Persecution  iia'Vl  aj)- 
peaied  in  various  forms.  The  followers  of  Christ 
were  exposed  to  severe  still'eiings  for  conscience 
sake.  Their  enemies  were  fierce  against  them. 
Comparatively  few  and  feeble,  the  humble  dis- 
ciples of  the  Laud)  seemed  doomed  to  extinction. 
But  the  writer  of  ihe  Apocalypse  was  prompted 
to  present  to  them  such  views  as  were  adapted  to 
encourage  them  to  steadfastness  in  the  faith — fo 
comfort  them  in  the  midst  of  calamity — and  to 
arm  them  with  resolution  to  endure  all  the  as- 
saults of  their  foes.  Exalted  honours,  glorious 
rewards,  are  set  before  ihe  Christian  soldier  who 
should  endure  to  the  end.  A  crown  of  victory — 
the  approbation  of  the  Redeemer — everlasting 
felicity; — these  are  prepared  for  the  patient  be- 
liever. In  connection  with  such  representations, 
the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  and  the  Mes- 
siah's peaceful  reign  with  his  saints,  form  topics 
on  which  the  writer  dwells  with  emphatic  earnest- 
ness (See  chap.  i.  1-3;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  22;  xxii.  6, 
7,  10-17).  The  suffering  Christians  of  primitive 
times  may  have  sorrowfully  thought  that  they 
should  never  be  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  their 
bitter  and  bloody  assailants,  the  power  and  policy 
of  the  world  being  leagued  against  them — but 
the  statements  of  the  writer  all  tend  to  the 
conclusion  that  truth  should  make  progress  in 
the  earth,  and  the  church,  emerging  out  of  all 
struggles,  wax  stronger  and  stronger.  If  such  be 
the  primary  and  principal  aim  of  the  book,  it 
follows  that  we  should  not  look  in  it  for  a  history 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  To  compose  a 
civil  history  did  not  comport  with  the  writer's 
object.  The  genius  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
It  advances  steadily  and  silently,  independently  of, 
and  frequently  in  opposition  to  them.  Hence  the 
Apocalypse  cannot  contain  a  history  of  the  world. 
It  exhibits  a  history  of  the  church,  specially  of 
its  early  struggles  with  the  powers  of  darkness 
and  the  malice  of  superstition.  This  last  remark 
leads  to  another  of  chief  importance  to  the  inter- 
preter of  the  book  before  us,  viz.,  that  it  }*inci- 
pally  relates  to  events  past,  present,  and  sj>eedily 
16  happen  in  connection  with  the  Christian  ieli- 
gion  as  viewed  from  ihe  writer's  stand-point. 
The  glances  at  the  past  are  brief,  but.  references 
to  the  circumstances  of  rue  cmucu  at  the  time 
are  numerous  and  diversified,  while  rapidly 
coming  catastrophes  and  triumphs  are  nourtrayed 
in  full  and  vivid  colours.  Trials  impending 
over  the  church,  and  judgments  over  her  enemi  s, 
in  the  time  of  the  apostle, — these  form  the  buideu 
of  the  prophecy.  This  conclusion  is  fully  sus- 
tained hoth  by  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  although, 
strange  to  say,  it  has  been  overlooked  by  die  ma- 
jority of  expositors.  What  language  caii  lie  more 
explicit  than  this:  'Blessed  is  he  (hat  readeth, 
and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy, 
for  the  time  is  at  hand.''  '  The  revelation  ol 
Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  show 
unto  his  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come 
to  j>ass:'  'He  which  Us'.ilieth  these  things  sailh, 
Sun  ly  I  come  quickly.  Amen,  even  so,  come 
Lord  Jesus.' 

YH.   Its  contents. — The  body  of  the  work    is 
contained    in   chaps,    iv.-xxii.   6,   ami    is    aimnv 
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entirely  a  series  of  symbolic  representations.-  To 
*.his  is  prefixed  a  prologue  (i.-iv).  A  brief  epi- 
logue is  subjoined  i  xxii.  G-21).  The  prologue  is 
af  considerable  length,  embracing  separate  epistles 
to  the  seven  chinches  in  Asia  Minor.  John  had 
lived  and  laboured  for  a  time  in  the  region  where 
these  churches  were  planted.  Probably  lie  was 
personally  known  to  many  of  the  believers  of 
which  they  were  composed.  Now  that  the  other 
apostles  were  dispersed  or  dead,  the  care  of  them 
devolved  u|H>n  himself.  As  their  spiritual  super- 
intendent, he  naturally  felt  the  most  intense  and 
lively  interest  in  their  growing  prosperity  and 
stead  fastness  in  the  faith.  The  storm  of  persecu- 
tion hail  fallen  upon  the  apostles  and  believers  at 
Rome,  striking  fear  into  their  brethren  in  llu  re- 
mote provinces  of  the  empire.  It  is  highly  pro- 
btble,  from  other  sources,  that  the  Christians  in 
tiiese  regions  had  been  already  visited  with  such 
trials  (see  1st.  Ep.  of  Peter).  After  the  prologue 
or  introduction,  which  is  j>eculiarly  fitted  to  ad- 
monish and  console  amid  sufi'ering,  we  come  to 
the  body  of  the  work  itself,  commencing  with  the 
fourth  chapter,  This  may  be  appropriately  di- 
vided into  three  parts  :  (1.)  iv.-xi. ;  (2.)  xii.-xix. ; 
(3.)  xx. -xxii-  5.  ThJ  first  narrates  the  fortunes 
and  late  of  Christ's  followers  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  when  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  took 
place.  Here  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Judaism  is  exhibited,  as  the  conclusion  demon- 
strates. The  following  particulars  are  comprised 
in  this"  portion. 

A  vision  of  the  divine  glory  in  heaven,  ana- 
logous to  the  vision  which  Isaiah  hail,  as  re- 
corded in  the  6th  chapter  of  his  prophecies. 
An  account  of  the  sealed  book,  with  seven  seals, 
which  none  but  the  Lamb  could  open  ;  and  the 
praises  of  the  Lamb  sung  by  the  celestial  inha- 
bitants. The  opening  of  the  first  six  seals.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  seventh,  41,000  are  sealed  out 
of  tiie  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  an 
innumerable  multitude  with  palms  in  their  hands 
are  seen  hel'.ae  the  throne.  After  the  opening  of 
the  sev-nth,  the  catastrophe  is  delayed  by  t lie 
sounding  of  seven  trumpets,  the  first  six  of  which 
cause  great  plagues  and  hasten  on  the  judgment. 
Yet,  before  the  last  trumpet  sounds,  a  mighty 
angel,  with  a  rainbow  round  his  head,  appears 
with  an  open  b.iok  in  his  hand,  announcing  that 
the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished  when  the 
seventh  angel  should  begin  to  sound.  On  this 
he  gives  the  ho.»k  to  the  seer,  commanding  him  to 
eat  it  up,  ;ind  to  prophesy  hereafter  concerning 
many  jieople,  countries,  and  kings.  After  this  the 
interior  of  the  temple,  with  its  Jewish  worshippers, 
is  measured  by  the  prophet,  while  the  outer  court 
is  excepted  and  given  over  to  the  heathen  for  the 
irjace  of  forty-two  months.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  long-suffering  mercy  of  God,  the  Jews  con- 
tinue to  persecute  the  faithful  witnesses,  so  that 
they  are  punished  by  the  fall  of  a  tenth  part  of 
the  holy  city  in  an  earthquake.  Hence  7000  men 
peristi.  and  the  remainder,  affrighted,  give  glory 
to  God.  After  this  the  seventh  angel  sounds,  and 
the  Lord  appeal*,  to  inllict  the  final  blow  on 
Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants.  The  catastrophe 
takes  place;  the  heavenly  choir  gives  thanks  to 
God  for  the  victory  of  Christianity  ;  and  the 
temple  of  God  is  opened  in  heaven,  so  that  he  is 
accessible  to  all,  being  disclosed  to  the  view  of 
Ltm  whole  earth  as   their  God,  without   the  inter - 
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ventionof  priest  or  solemnity,  as  in  the  abrogated 
economy.  Thus  \\ie  Jewish  litual  is  done  away  j 
the  Jews  as  a  nation  of  persecutors  are  destroyed  ; 
and  free  scope  is  given  to  the  new  religion. 

Tiiis  portion,  therefore,  of  the  prophetic  book 
depicts  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  Judaism.  The  Son  of  Man 
came  in  fearful  majesty  to  punish  the  guilty 
nation,  as  had  been  predicted. 

We  are  aware  that  some  deny  the  existence  of 
a  catastrophe  in  the  11  th  chapter.  Schott  says 
that  it  is  procrastinated,  although  the  reader  here 
expects  it.  But  Grot  ins  long  ago  saw  the  point 
in  its  true  light,  and  remarked:  '  Solet  apostolus 
mala  gravia  brevibus  verbis,  sed  efficacious  prae- 
tervehi,  bona  eloqui  liberaliter.1 

The  21  th  chapter  of  Matthew,  with  the  corre- 
sponding paragraphs  of  the  other  two  Gospels, 
treats  of  the  same  subject,  though  in  much  briefei 
compass.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  ground- 
work of  chaps,  iv.-xi.  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  interpreter. 

The  second  division,  chaps,  xii.-xix..  depicts 
the  sufferings  indicted  on  the  church  by  the 
heathen  Roman  power,  and  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  this  Ibrmidable  enemy  also.  Here 
the  writer  has  special  lefeience  to  the  cruel  Nero, 
as  ch.  xvii.  10,  11,  which  can  only  lie  consistently 
interpreted  of  htm.  demonstrates  This  part  com- 
mences with  a  description  of  the  Saviour's  birth, 
who  is  represented  as  springing  from  the  theocracy 
or  theocratic  church,  and  of  Satan's  malignity 
against  him.  Cast  out  of  heaven  by  Michael  and 
the  good  angels,  Satan  turns  his  rage  upon  the 
followers  of  Christ,  on  earth.  Ilitneito  there  is  no 
account  of  the  Romish  persecuting  power;  and  it 
is  an  inquiry  worthy  of  attention,  why  John  com- 
mences with  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  and  Satan's 
opposition  to  the  early  church,  thus  reverting  to 
a  period  prior  to  that  which  had  been  gone  over 
already.  Why  does  not  the  seer  carry  on  the 
series  of  symbolic  predictions  from  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  power?  Why  does  he  not  commence 
at  the  point  where,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he 
had  left  off?  The  question  is  not  easily  answered. 
It  cannot  well  be  doubled  that  the  brief  notice  of 
the  Saviour's  birth,  and  of  Satan's  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  heaven  and  the  holy  child,  is  merely 
introductory  to  the  proper  subject;  Perhaps  John 
carries  the  reader  back  to  the  origin  of  Chiis- 
tianity,  when  Satan  was  peculiarly  active,  in 
order  to  link  his  malignant  opposition  as  embodied 
in  the  persecuting  violence  of  heathen  Rome,  to 
his  unceasing  attacks  upon  the  truth  even  from 
the  very  birth  of  Christ.  This  would  serve  to 
keep  up  in  the  readers  recollection  the  memory 
of  Satan's  past  Opposition  to  religion,  and  "also 
prepare  for  a  readier  apprehension  of  symbols 
descriptive  of  his  further  malevolence.  The  second 
part  therefore  begins,  properly  speaking,  with  the 
13th  chapter,  the  1 2th  being  simply  preparatory. 

A  beast,  rises  out  of  the  sea  with  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns.  To  it  the  dragon  gives  ]>ower. 
The  heathen  power  of  Rome,  aided  by  Satan, 
makes  war  upon  the  saints  and  overcomes  them. 
Presently  another  beast  appears  to  assist  the 
former,  with  two  horns,  as  a  lamb,  but  speaking 
as  a  dragon.  This  latter  symbolizes  the  heathen 
priests  assisting  the  civil  power  in  its  attempts  to 
crush  the  Saviour's  adheients.  Then  comes  th* 
vision  of  the  Lamb   and    the   144,000  eleot  urn 
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Mount  Sion.  Doubtless  this  vision  is  introduced 
at  the  present  place  to  sustain  and  elevate  the 
hopes  of  the  struggling  Christians  during  the 
dominanee  of  this  power.  Such  as  had  passed 
triumphant  through  the  fiery  trials  sing  a  new 
long  of  victory,  ill  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
everlasting  happiness.  Three  angels  are  now  in- 
troduced with  proclamations  of  the  speedy  down- 
fall Of  heathenism,  and  of  divine  judgments  on 
the  persecuting  power.  The  lirst  announces  that 
the  everlasting  Gospel  should  be  preached  ;  the 
gecond,  that,  the  great  city  Rome  is  fallen.  The 
third  spe;tks  of  tremendous  judgments  that  should 
befall  tli0°e  who  apostatized  to  heathenism  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  voice  from  heaven  proclaims 
the  blessedness  of  such  as  die  in  the  Lord.  But 
thelinal  cata^rophe  is  yet.  delayed  :  it  is  not  fully 
come.  The  Saviour  again  appears  sitting  on  a 
white  cloud,  with  a  sharp  sickle  in  his  hand. 
Three  angels  also  appear  with  sickles,  and  the 
harvest  is  reaped.  The  catastrophe  rapidly  ap- 
proaches. Seven  angels  are  seen  with  seven  vials, 
which  are  successively  poured  out  on  the  seat  of 
the  beast.  The  first  six  are  represented  as  tor- 
menting and  weakening  the  Roman  power  in 
different  ways,  until  it  should  be  overthrown. 
At  last  the  seventh  angel  discharges  his  vial  of 
wrathj  and  heaven  resounds  with  the  cry.  It  is 
done,  while  voices,  thunders,  lightnings,  and  a 
mighty  earthquake,  conspire  to  heighten  the  terror 
and  complete  the  cat  istrophe.  Rome  is  divided 
into  three  parts;  the  cities  of  the  heathen  fall  ; 
the  islands  (lee  away,  and  the  mountains  sink. 
Men,  toimented,  blaspheme  God.  Alter  this,  the 
destruction  of  tite  Romish  power  is  described  more 
particularly.  The  writer  enters  into  detail.  Au 
angel  takes  the  seer  to  show  him  more  closely  the 
desolation  of  the  church's  enemy.  The  Roman 
power  then  reigning  is  indicated  somewhat  myste- 
riously, though  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  intel- 
ligible to  the  Christians  whom  John  addressed. 
This  power  is  embodied  and  person i tied  in  Nero, 
who,  though  not  named,  is  yet  not  obscurely  de- 
•ignated.  He  is  the  beast  '  that  was,  and  is  not, 
and  yet  is.'  'The  story  that  Nero  was  not  really 
dead,  but  had  retired  to  the  Euphrates,  and  would 
return  a^ain  from  thence,  appears  here  more  fully 
delineated  by  a  Christian  imagination.  He  is  the 
monster  to  whom  Satan  gave  all  his  power,  who 
returns  as  Antichrist,  and  the  destroyer  of  Rome, 
who  will  force  all  to  worship  his  image.  The 
Roman  empire  at  that,  time  is  set  forth  as  the 
representative  of  heathenism,  and  of  ungodly 
power  personified  ;  and  in  this  connection,  under 
the  image  of  the  beast  with  seven  heads  (the  seven 
emperors  which  would  succeed  one  another  till 
the  appearance  of  Antichrist),  Nero  is  signified 
a*  one  of  these  heads  (xiii.  3),  which  appeared 
dead,  but  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,  so 
that  to  universal  astonishment  he  appeared  alive 
again.  Nero,  re-appearing  after  it  had  been  be- 
lieved that  he  was  dead,  is  the  beast  *  which  was, 
and  is  no»,  and  shall  ascend  out.  of  the  bottomless 
pit — and  yet  is'  (Rev.  xvii.  8),  (Neander,  History 
of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian 
Church,  translated  by  Ryland,  vol.  ii.  p.  58, 
note).  Ali<»r  this,  Babylon  or  trie  Roman  power, 
is  represented  as  fallen,  and  the  few  remaining 
believers  are  exported  to  depart  out  of  her.  A 
mighty  angel  casts  a  great  stone  into  the  sea,  an 
emblem  of  tiie  iuin  of  that  power      At  the  cata- 
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stropht  heaven  rest  Hindi  with  praises.  The  mar- 
riage supper  of  the  Lamb  is  announced,  and  the 
church  is  permitted  to  array  herself  in  fine  linen. 
But  the  destruction  is  not  yet  completed.  Another 
act  in  the  great  drama  remains.  A  battle  is  to  l>e 
fought,  with  the  combined  powers  of  the  empire. 
Heaven  opens.  The  conqueror  on  the  white  horse 
appears  again,  and  an  angel  calls  upon  the  fowls 
to  come  and  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Loid's  enemies, 
for  the  victory  is  certain.  Accordingly,  the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet  are  taken  and  cast  alive  into 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  The  congregated 
hosts  are  slain  by  the  word  of  the  Redeemer. 
Such  is  the  second  great  catastrophe,  the  fall  of 
the  persecuting  heathen  power — the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  paganism. 

The  third  leading  division  of  the  book  reaches 
from  ch.  xx.  to  xxii.  6,  inclusive.  This  is  the 
only  portion  that,  stretches  to  a  period  far  remote 
from  the  time  of  the  writer.  It  is  added  to  com- 
plete the  delineation  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth. 
Though  his  main  design  was  accomplished  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  John  was  reluctant,  so  to  speak, 
to  leave  the  sublime  theme  without  glancing  at 
distant  times,  when  the  triumphs  of  righteousness 
should  be  still  more  marked  and  diffusive,,  when 
Satan's  power  should  be  remarkably  restrained, 
and  the  last  great  conflict  of  heathen  and  anti- 
christian  power  with  the  Redeemer  should  ter- 
minate for  ever  the  church's  existence  on  earth  : 
ushering  in  the  general  judgment,  the  everlasting 
woe  of  the  wicked,  and  the  glorified  state  of  the 
righteous.  Here  the  writer's  sketches  are  brief 
and  rapid.  But  when  we  consider  the  place  in 
which  they  are  introduced,  the  iuconceit able  na- 
ture of  the  happiness  referred  to,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  minds  the  most  Christianized  to  attach 
sensuous  ideas  to  figures  descriptive  of  everlasting 
misery  and  endless  felicity,  their  bievity  is  amply 
justified.  A  glorious  period  now  commences,  but 
how  long  after  the  preceding  events  is  not  affirmed.. 
That  a  considerable  interval  may  be  assumed  we 
deduce  from  the  description  itself.  Satan  is 
bound,  or  his  influences  restrained,  a  thousand 
years,  throughout  the  seat  <»f  the  beast.'  Chiis- 
tiaiiity  is  spread  abroad  and  prevails  in  the  Roman 
empire.  But  after  the  thousand  years  are  expired, 
Satan  is  set.  free  and  begins  again  to  practise  his 
deceptions.  He  incites  Gog  and  Magog  to  battle. 
The  camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved  city  are 
invaded  by  the  assembled  hosts.  But  fiie  from 
heaven  devours  the  adversaries,  while  the  devil 
is  again  taken  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
After  this  (how  long  is  unknown)  comes  the 
general  resurrection,  the  last  judgment,  and  the 
doom  of  the  wicked.  For  the  righteous  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  prepared,  in  which 
they  shall  be  perfectly  free  from  sin  and  cor- 
ruption. With  this  the  visions  end,  and  an 
epilogue  closes  up  the  book. 

From  the  preceding  outline  it,  will  be  seen  that 
the  body  of  the  work  consists  of  three  leading 
divisions,  in  which  are  pourtrayed  the  proceedings 
of  God  towards  the  Jews;  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Christian  church,  till  through  much  struggling 
it  possessed  the  Roman  empire,  partly  by  convert- 
ing and  partly  destroying  the  heathen  ;  the  mil- 
lennium, succeeded  by  the  resurrection  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  glorious  felicity  of  the  saints  in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem. 

In  this  summary  view  of  the  contents,  it  has 
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been  found  inconvenient  to  introduce  any  .hing 
in  the  way  of  exposition  bevond  general  renarks 
and  hints.  As  to  diversities  of  sentiment  in  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  different  portions,  our  limits 
will  not  admit  of  their  statement,  much  less  an 
examination  of  their  respective  merit. 

In  opposition  to  the  majority  of  German  writers, 
as  Bleek,  Schott,  Liioke,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  and 
others,  the  existence  of  a  catastrophe  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  11th  chapter  has  heen  assumed. 
A  primary  reasoi!  for  so  doing  is  the  mention  of 
great  thundering;  (voices)  in  heaven  (xi.  1,V), 
which  are  always  the  emblems  of  fearful  judg- 
ments. Accordingly,  in  the  parallel  phrase 
(x.  3),  it  is  said  that  seven  thunders  uttered  their 
voices,  denoting  the  signal  and  complete  blow 
about  to  be  indicted  on  Jerusa'em — the  destruc- 
tion consummated  in  the  third  and  last  woe 
(xi.  14)  In  like  manner,  at  the  destruction  of 
heathen  Rome  there  were  'voices  and  thunders 
and  lightnings '  (xvi.'  IS).  It  were  useless  to  re- 
count the  different  expositions  of  ch.  xvii.  10. 
We  have  adopted  the  only  one  that  appears  to 
he  tenable  in  connection  with  the  surrounding 
context.  Locke's  view  is  the  most  plausible, 
and  has  therefore  gained  the  assent  of  Neander, 
Reuss,  and  others.  Hug's  must  be  regarded  as 
unfortunate. 

The  position  of  the  Millennium  is  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  Professor  Bush  contends  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  commencing  somewhere 
between  ad.  39)  and  a.i>.  4)0,  and  terminating 
not  far  from  Ihe.  rapture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  ad.  1453.  Not  very  dissimilar  is  the 
opinion  of  Hammond,  viz.,  that  the  period  in 
question  reaches  from  Constantine's  edict  in 
favour  of  Christianity  tothe  planting  of  Moham- 
medanism in  Greece  by  Othman.  In  either  case 
the  Millennium  is  past. 

To  the  hypothesis  so  ably  supported  by  Bush 
we  hesitate  to  accede,  because  the  description 
given  in  the  20th  chapter  is  extravagantly  figu- 
rative as  appropriated  to  any  period  of  the  church's 
history  already  past;  and  also  because  his  in- 
terpretation of  tiie  dragon  appears  inconsistent 
with  the  second  verse  of  the  20th  chapter.  Ac- 
cording to  this  ingenious  writer,  the  dragon  is  the 
mystic  name  of  Paganism  in  its  leading  cha- 
racter of  idolatry  and  despotism  combined,  an 
hypothesis  apparently  countenanced  by  the  12th 
chapter,  which  the  reader  is  requested  to  examine. 
But  it  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  20th  chapter, 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  dragon;  so  that  by  the  dragon 
Satan  alone  must  be  meant  as  distinct  from  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  of  heathen  imperial 
Rome.  The  beast  had  been  already  cast  into 
the  lake  I  efore  Satin  was  thrown  into  the  same 
place,  and  by  the  former  is  obviously  meant  the 
civil  despotism  of  Paganism. 

In  regard  to  the  period  described  in  Rev.  xxi., 
xxii.,  denoted  by  the  new  hearens  and  the  new 
earth,  we  are  quile  aware  of  the  opinion  main- 
tained )y  Hammond,  Hug,  Hush,  and  others, 
viz.,  that  it  comprises  an  earthly  flourishing 
State  of  the  church.  Yet  we  must  freely  confess, 
notwithstanding  the  very  able  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  advocated  by  Bush,  that  there  is  a 
degree  of  nns  ■  itisfac.turiness  al>out  it.  The  paral- 
lelism instituted  between  John's  description  and 
Isaiah  liv.  11,  12  j  lx.  3-11;  Ixv.  17,  18,  19,  20, 
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is  striking,  but  not  demonstrative  of  that  for  wViicfe 
it  is  instituted.  The  imagery  indeed  is  substan- 
tially  the  same,  and  probably  the  New  Testa* 
m en t.  seer  imitated  Isaiah;  but  the  strain  of  the 
former  rises  far  higher  than  the  sublime  vision 
depicted  by  the  ancient  prophet. 

VIII.  fromc  errors  into  which  the  expounder* 
of  the  booh  hare  fallen. — It  would  not  be  an  eaur 
task  to  enumeiate  all  the  mistakes  committed  bj 
interpieters  in  the  held  of  prophecy  as  unfolded 
in  the  Apocalypse.  We  shall  cursorily  glancr 
at  a  few  in  connection  with  their  causes. 

1.  When  the  historic  basis  is  abandoned,  ima- 
gination has  ample  range  for  her  wildest  extra- 
vagances. The  Apocalyptic  visions  are  based 
upon  time  and  place — elements  that  ou^ht  never 
to  be  negleoted  by  the  exegetical  inquirer.  Thus 
we  are  informed  that  1  he  things  must  shortly 
come  to  pass  (i.  1),  and  that  the  rime  is  at 
hand  (ver.  3).  So  also  in  chap,  xxii.,  it  is  stated, 
that  (he  things  must  shoit.ly  be  done  (ver.  6), 
while  the  Saviour  affirms,  f  Behold.  I  come 
quickly'  (ver.  7.  20).  These  notices  are  significant 
as  to  the  period  to  which  the  visions  principally 
refer;  and  the  coming  of  Christ,  announced  to 
take  place  within  a  short  time,  denotes  those  re- 
markable judgments  which  impended  over  his 
enemies.  There  are  also  mentioned  three  cities 
forming  the  theatre  of  the  sublime  and  terrible 
occurrences  desciibed.  1.  Sodom,  Kgypt,  de- 
signated as  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied, and  the  holy  city.  This  can  mean  none 
other  place  than  Jerusalem.  2.  Babylon,  built  on 
seven  hills.  This  is  Rome.  3.  The  New  Jeru- 
salem. The  first  two  are  doomed  to  destruction. 
They  also  depict  Judaism  and  heathenism  ;  foi 
when  the  capitals  fell,  the  empires  sank  into  feeble- 
ness and  decay.  The  New  Jerusalem,  the  king- 
dom of  the  blessed,  succeeds  the  two  former  as  a 
kingdom  that  shall  never  be  moved.  There  are  alsc 
historic  personages  that  appear  in  the  book.  The 
seven  Roman  emperors  aie  mentioned,  while  Nero 
in  particular  is  significantly  referred  to.  Now. 
except,  the  interpreter  keep  to  historic  ground,  \w 
will  assuredly  lose  himself  in  endless  conjectures. 
as  is  exemplified  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  Hyponoia  (New  York,  1814, 
Svo.),  who  supposes  the  book  to  be  'an  unveiling 
of  the  mysterious  truths  of  Christian  doctrine, 
with  an  exhibition  of  certain  opposite  errors  — a 
revelation  made  by  Jesus  Christ  of  himself — an 
intellectual  manifestation.' 

2  Others  have  fallen  into  grievous  error  by 
seeking  a  detailed  history  of  the  church  universal 
in  the  Revelation.  Some  even  find  an  epitome 
of  the  church's  entire  history  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Seven  Churches;  others,  in  the  rest  of  th* 
book  ;  others  again  in  both.  Agreeably  to  sue), 
a  scheme,  particular  events  are  assigned  to  par 
ticular  periods,  persons  are  specified,  |>eoples  are 
characterized,  and  names  assigned  w  itl  the  greatest 
particularity.  The  ablest  interpreters  after  this 
fashion  are  Vitringa,  Mede,  and  Faber  ;  lut  the 
entire  plan  of  proceeding  is  inconsistent  w  th  the 
writer's  original  purpose,  ax.  I  leads  to  endless 
mazes. 

3.  It  is  obvious  that  we  should  not  look  for  & 
circumstance,  event,  or  person,  corresponding  to 
every  particular  ir  the  visions  of  the  seer.  '  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remark,' says  Hug,  '  that  all  the 
particular  traits  and  images  in  this  large  worb 
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%re  l>y  ni»  means  significant.  M.iny  are  intro- 
duced onl  v  ti)  enliven  the  representation,  or  are 
lakeu  from  t he  prophets  and  sacred  books  for  the 
purpose  of  ornament ;  and  no  one  who  has  any 
judgment  ill  such  matters  will  deny  that  the  work 
is  extraordinarily  rich  and  gorgeous  for  a  pro- 
traction of  Western  origin'  (Fosdick's  Transla- 
tion, p.  663). 

4.  The  principle  of  synchronisms  lias  been 
largely  adopted  by  interpreters  since  the  times  of 
Meile  and  Vitringa.  For  an  explanation  and 
defence  of  such  a  system,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Mede's  Clavis  Apocalyptica  (/ forks,  fol.  London, 
1G77,  p.  4H>,  sq.),  .where  it  is  fully  drawn  out. 
The  method  so  ingeniously  devised  by  this  learned 
writer  has  been  followed  by  the  great  majority  of 
English  expositors,  especially  by  Faber  in  his 
Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy.  In  this  way  the 
«ame  events  are  said  to  be  represented  by  a  suc- 
cession of  different  series  of, symbols,  the  symbols, 
being  varied,  but  the  things  intended  by  them  re- 
maining the  same.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  book 
being  progressive  continuously,  it  is  progressive 
and  retrogressive  throughout.  Such  a  plan,  so 
unlike  that,  of  the  other  prophetic  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  repugnant  to  (he  sober  sense  of  every  in- 
telligent student  of  the  Divine  word.  It.  intro- 
duces- complication  and  enigma  suffii  fent  to 
ensure  its  rejection.  Not  a  hint  is  given  by  John 
of  any  such  method.  It  was  left,  for  the  in- 
genuity of  after  ages  to  decipher  ;  and  when  dis- 
covered by  the  ;  father  of  prophetic  interpretation, ' 
as  Mede  is  frequently  called,  it  is  difficult  to  be 
understood  even  by  the  learned  reader.  There  is 
no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  series  of 
events  symbolized  does  not  progress.  The  repre- 
sentation is  progressive,  just  as  the  events  recorded 
by  history  are  progressive. 

5.  On  the  designations  of  time  which  occur 
so  fiequei  Vly  in  the  Apocalypse,  this  is  not.  the 
place  to  enlarge.  The  entire  subject  is  yet  un- 
settled. Those  who  take  a  day  for  a  year  must 
prove  the  correctness  and  Scriptural  basis  of  such 
a  principle.  This  is  quite  necessary  after  the 
arguments  advanced  by  Maitland  and  Stuart  to 
show  that  a  day  means  no  more  than  a  day,  and 
a  year  a  year.  We  do  not  suppose  that  all,  or 
most,  of  the  numbers  are  to  be  taken  arithmetically. 
The  numbers  seven  and  three,  especially,  recur  so 
often  as  to  suggest,  the  idea  of  their  being  em-, 
ployed  indefinitely  for  poetic  costume  alone.  Yet 
there  may  lie  special  reasons  in  the  context  of 
particular  passages  for  abiding  by  the  exact  num- 
bers stated.* 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  works  on  the 
Apocalypse  are  of  no  value,  the  authors  having 
failed  to  perceive  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
anpstle.  We  shall  only  mention  a  few  ;  to  enu- 
merate all  would  be  impossible. 

(a.)   Works  on  the  literature  of  the  book. 

(b.)   Commentaries, 
(a.)   The    best    book    on   the   literature   of  the 
Apocalypse  is  that  of  Liicke,  published  in  1832. 
It  is  both  copious  and  excellent.     In  addition  to 
it   may  l>e   mentioned   (lie   Introductions  of  Mi 


*  Against  the  view  of  Maitland  and  Stuart 
see  Birk's  First  Elements  of  Sacred  Prophecy 
and  Bush's  Ifie^ophant;  compare  also  an  article 
in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  December ',  1844,  by 
the  presen1  writer. 
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chaelis,  Haenlein,  Eichhoin,  Bermoldt,  Hug, 
Feilmoser,  De  Wette,  Ci. -drier,  Schott,  Guerike; 
Bleek's  Beitriige  zu'r  Kritik  der  Off enbar  ting  Jo- 
hannis  (in  the  Zeitschrift  of  Sclileiermacher 
J)e  Wette,  and  Liicke,  ii.  2V2,  sq.) ;  Kleuke.-. 
Uebir  Ursprung  und  Zwcck  der  Ojfenbar.  J*. 
hannis ;  Steudel,  I'abcr  die  richtige  Auff'assung 
der  Apocalypse  (in  Bengel's  N.  Arc/tic,  iv.  2); 
the  Treatises  of  Kolthoft',  L;mge,  and  Dannemann. 
already  referred  to;  Knittel's  Beitriige  zur  Kritik 
uber  Johannis  Ojfotbarung ;  Vogel  s  Commen- 
tatio  de  Apoc.  Johannis,  pt.  i  vii.  :  Ne  imler's 
History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  Olshausen's  Proof  of  the. 
Genuineness  of  the  Writings  of  the  Xew  Testa-' 
merit  (translated  by  Fosdick,  Andover,  1838); 
Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History, 
vols.  i.  and  iii.  4to.  edition;  Havernick  in  the 
Evangel  ische  Kirchenzeitung,  and  Lucubro- 
tiones  already  quoted. 

(b.)  Parens,  Grot  ins,  Vitringa,  Kichhorn,  Hein- 
richs,  Scholz,  Ewald,  Tinius,  Bossuet,  Alcassar, 
Hentenius,  Salmeron,  Herreiischueider,  Hageil. 
Of  English  woiks  Lowman's  Commentary  has 
been  highly  esteemed,  though  his  scheme  is  wrong. 
Mede's  Claris  and  the  Commentary  attached  to 
it,  have  had  great  influence  on  subsequent  writers  ; 
Faber's  Sacred  Co lendar  of  Prophey  is  able  and 
ingenious,  but  radically  wiong;  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's Observations  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  Bishop 
Newton's  Remarks,  are  general!  v  incorrect.  Cun- 
ninghame  has  written  various, treatises  illustrative 
of  the  Apocalypse,  but  his  lucubrations  are  dark 
and  doubtful.  Woodhquse's  Commentary  is  per- 
vaded by  commendable  diligence  and  sobriety, 
though  he  has  greatly  deviated  from  the  right 
mode  of  interpretation.  We  specially  recom- 
mend Hammond  and  Lee(.S7.r  Sermons  on  the 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  London,  183ft, 
8vo.\  who  have  perceived  the  right  principle  lying 
at  the  basis  of  a  correct  exposition  ;  to  which  mav 
be  added  the  Latin  Notes  of  Grotius,  and  the 
perspicuous  German  Commentary  of  Tinius. 
The  latest  and  largest  work  on  the  Apocalypse  that 
has  appeared  in  England  is  Elliott's  Horce  Apo- 
calypticcc,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  characterised  by  great 
research  and  minute  investigation,  but  proceeding 
on  principles  essentially  and  fundamentally  er- 
roneous. 

Valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  interpre- 
tation may  be  found  in  Stuart's  Hints  on  the  In- 
terpretation of  Prophecy ;  Bush's  Hierophant; 
or,  Monthly  Journal  of  Sacred  Symbols  and  Pro- 
phecy ;  as  also  in  the  various  Introductions  and 
Treatises  mentioned  under  (a.). — S.  1). 

REVELATIONS,  SPURIOUS  [Apocky; 
tiia].  The  Apocalyptic  character,  which  is  oc- 
cupied in  describing  the  future  splendour  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  and  its  historical  relations, 
presents  itself  for  the  first  time  in  the  hook  of 
Daniel,*  which  is  thus  characteristically  distin- 
guished from  the  former  prophetical  books.  In 
the  only  prophetical  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  this  idea  is  fully 
developed,  and  the  several  apocryphal  revelations 
are  mere  imitations,  more  or  less  happy,  of  these 
two  canonical  books,  which  furnished   ideas  to  a 

*  See  the  able  remarks  on  the  age  of  this  booi 
in  the  Publication  of  the  Chris  ion  AdvocaU 
(W.  H.  Mill,  D.D.)  for  1841. 
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numerous  class  of  writers  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  principal  spuriou;  reve- 
lations extant  have  been  published  by  Fahiicius, 
in  his  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.T.,  anil  Cod.  Apoc.  X.  T. ; 
and  their  character  has  been  still  more  critically 
examined  in  recent  times  by  Archbishop  Lau- 
rence (who  has  added  to  their  number"),  by 
Nitzsch,  Bleek,  and  others;  and  especially  by 
Dr.  Liicke,  in  his  Einleitung  in  die  Ojfenbarung 
Johan.  unci  die  gesammte  apocalyptische  Litte- 
ratur.  To  this  interesting  work  we  are  in  a 
great  measure  indebted  for  much  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  present  aiticle. 

We  shall  first  treat  of  the  apocryphal  reve- 
lations no  longer  extant,  which  aie  the  following, 
viz.  : — 

1.  The  Apocalypse  of  Elias.  2  The  Apoca- 
lypse of  Zephaniaa.  3.  The  Apocalypse  of  Ze- 
chariah.  4.  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam.  5.  The 
Apocalypse  of  Abraham.  6.  The  Apocalypse  of 
Moses.  7.  The  Piophecies  of  Hystaspes.  8.  Toe 
Apocalypse  of  Peter.  9.  The  Apocalypse  of  Paul. 
10.  The  Apocalypse  of  Cerinthus.  11.  The  Apo- 
calypse of  Thomas.  12.  The  Apocalypse  of  the 
proto-martyr  Stephen. 

The  first  three  are  referred  to  by  St.  Jerome 
(Ep.  ad  Pammach.).  and  ciled  as  lost  ap.>cryphal 
books  in  an  ancient  MS.  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
C"islinian  Collection  (ed.  Montfaucou.  p.  191). 
The  Apocalypss  of  Adam,  and  that,  of  Abraham, 
are  cited  by  Epiphahius  (H&res.  xxxi.  8)  as 
gnostic  productions.  The  Apocalypse  of  Moses, 
mentioned  by  Syncellus  (Chronog.)  and  Cedrenus 
(Comp.  Hist.},  fragments  of  which  have  been 
published  by  Fahiicius  (lit  supra),  is  conjectured 
by  Grotius  to  have  been  a  forgery  of  one  of  the 
ancient  Christians. 

The  Prophecies  of  Hystaspes  were  in  use 
among  the  Christians  in  the  second  century. 
This  was  apparently  a  pagan  production,  but  is 
cited  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Apology,  as  agree- 
ing with  the  Sibylline  oracles  in  predicting  the 
destruction  of  the  world  by  tire.  Clemens  Alex- 
audrinus  (Strom.  vi.)and  Lactantius  (I/istit.  vii. 
15)  also  cite  passages  from  these  prophecies,  which 
bear  a  decidedly  Christian  character. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Pet°r  is  mentioned  by 
Eusebins  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  3.  25),  and  was  cited 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his  Adumbrations, 
aow  lost  (Kuseh.  /.  c.  vi.  14).  Some  fragments 
of  it  have,  however,  been  preserved  by  Clement, 
ill  his  Selections  from  the  lost  Prophecies  of 
Theodotus  the  Gnostic,  and  are  published  in 
Grabe's  Spicileginm  (vol.  i.  p.  74,  sq.).  From  these 
we  can  barely  collect  that  this  Apocalypse  con- 
tained some  melancholy  prognostications,  which 
seem  to  be  directed  against  the  Jews,  and  to  relet 
to  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  nation.  This 
work  is  cited  as  extant  in  the  ancient  fragment 
of  the  canon  published  by  Muratori,  a  document 
of  the  second  or  third  century,  with  this  proviso, 
that  'some  of  us  are  unwilling  that  it  be 
read  in  the  church;'  as  is  perhaps  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  ambiguous  passage,  'Apocalypsis 
Johannis  et  Petri  tantuin  recipimus;  quam  qui- 
dam  ex  nosti  is  legi  in  ecclesia  nolunt.'  Ensebius 
designates  it  at  one  time  as  'spurious,'  and  at 
another  as  '  heretical.'  From  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  So/omen  (Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  19  \ 
cis.,  that  it  was  read  in  some  churches  in 
Palestine  on  all  Fridays  in  the  year  down  to  the 
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fifth  century,  Liicke  infers  that  it  was  a  Jewish* 
Christian  production  (of  the  second  century),  and 
of  the  same  family  with  the  Preaching  of  Peter. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  work  is  the  same 
that  is  read  by  die  Copts  among  what  they  call 
the  apocryphal  books  of  Peter.  Th^re  was  also 
a  woik  under  the  name  of  'he  Apocalypse  oj 
Peter  by  his  D/sstple  Clement,  an  account  of 
which  was  transmitted  to  Pope  Honorius  by 
Jacob,  bishop  of  Acre  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
written  in  the  Saracenic  language:  but  this  has 
been  conjectured  to  he  a  later  woik,  originating 
in  the  time  of  ihe  Crusades. 

In  the  ancient  Latin  stichometry  in  CoteTerius 
(Apostolic  Fathers),  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  is 
said  to  contain  2070  stichs,  ami  that  of  John  1200. 
It  is  cited  as  an  apocryphal  boob  i:i  the  Indhulus 
Scnptnrarnm  after  the  Quc^^iones  of  Anastasiua 
of  Nicapa,  together  with  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra 
and  that  of  Paul.  There  is  in  ihe  Bod  ltd  an 
Library  a  MS.  of  an  Arabic  AfocaUrpse  of  Peter, 
of  which  Nicoll  has  furnished  an  extract  in  his 
catalogue,  and  which  may  ]x)ssibly  l>e  a  transla- 
tion of  theGieek  Ap>calypse. 

The  Apocalypse  of  St.  Paul  is  mentioned  by 
Augustine  (Tract.  9S  in  Ev.  Joan.),  who  asserts 
that  it  abounds  in  fables,  and  was  an  invention 
to  whiuh  occasion  was  furnished  by  2  Cor.  xii. 
2-4.  This  appears  from  Epiphanins  {Ha-res. 
xxxviii.  2)  to  have  been  an  ant i  Jewish  Giiostic 
production,  and  to  be  identical  with  the  apt&am- 
kov  of  Paul,  used  only  by  the  anti-Jewish  sect 
of  Gnostics  called  Canutes.  It  is  said  by  Sc- 
zomen  (Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  19)  to  have  been  held  h 
grea'  esteem.  Jt  was  also  known  to  Theophylac 
and  CEcumeiiios  (on  2  Cor.  xii.  4),  and  to  Nice 
phons  in  the  ninth  century  (Can.  3.  4).  Whe 
ther  this  is  the  same  work  which  Du  Pin  (Proleg. 
and  Canon)  says  is  still  extant  among  the  Copft 
is  rendered  more  than  doubtful  by  Fahriejus 
(Cod.  Apoc.  ii.  p.  954)  and  Grabe  (Spicileg.  i. 
p.  85).  The  Revelation  of  St.  Paul,  contained  in 
an  Oxford  MS.,  is  shown  by  Grabe  (/.  p.)  to  be 
a  much  later  woik.  Theodnsius  of  Alexandria 
('EponTTjp.aTa  -rrepl  TrpoacaSiuv)  says  that  the  Apo- 
calypse of  St.  Paul  is  not  a  work  of  the  a}M>stle, 
but  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  from  whom  the  Pauli- 
cians  derived  their  name  The  Revelation  of  Paul 
is  one  of  the  spurious  works  condemned  l»y  Po]>e 
Gelasius,  together  with  the  Revelations  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Stephen. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Cerinthus  is  mentioned  by 
Ensebius  (Jiis%  Eccles.  iii.  28),  and  by  Theodoret 
(Fab.  Hceret.  ii.  3).  Eusebius  describes  it  as  a  le- 
velation  of  an  earthly  and  sensual  kingdom  of 
Chiist,  according  to  the  heresy  of  the  Chiliasts. 

Of  the  Revelations  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Stephen,  we  know  nothing  beyond  their  con- 
demnation by  Pope  Gelasius,  except  that  Sixtuf 
of  Sienna  observes  that,  according  to  Seiapiorij 
they  were  held  in  great  repute  by  the  Manichees; 
but  in  the  works  of  Serapion  which  we  now 
possess  there  is  no  allusion  to  this.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  unpublished  MS.  of  Serapion  in  the 
Hamburg  Library,  which  is  supposed  to  contain 
a  more  complete  copy  of  his  work 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  extant  spurious 
Revelations. 

The  Ascension  and  the  Vision  ov  Isaiah 
CAvaPaTtKbv  Ka\°Opaais  'Hcratov).  although  for  a 
long   time  lost  to  the  woild,   wm  a  work  well 
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mown  to  the  ancients,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
allusions  of  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Tertullian, 
and  Epiphanius.  The  first  of  these  writers  (Dial, 
c.  Tryph.  ed.  Par.  p.  340)  refers  to  the  account 
therein  contained  of  the  death  of  Isaiah,  who  '  was 
sawn  asunder  with  a  wooden  saw  ;'  a  fact,  he  adds, 
'which  was  removed  by  the  Jews  from  the  sacied 
text.'  Tertullian  also  (Dc  Paticntid),  among 
Other  examples  from  Scrijtture,  refers  to  the  same 
event ;  and  in  the  next  (the  third)  century  Origen 
(Epist.  ad  African.),  after  stating  that  the  Jews 
weie  accustomed  to  remove  many  things  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  people,  wlirch  they  neverthe- 
less pieserved  in  apocryphal  or  secret  writings, 
■idduees  as  an  example  the  death  of  Isaiah,  k  who 
was  saivn  asunder,  as  stated  in  a  ceitain  apocry- 
phal writing,  which  the  Jews  perhaps  corrupted 
in  order  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole.'  In  his 
Comm.  in  Matt,  he  refers  to  the  same  events,  ob- 
serving, that  if  this  apocryphal  work  is  not  of 
•ufticient  authority  to  establish  the  account  of  the 
prophet's  martyrdom,  it  should  he  believed  upon 
t lie  testimony  Untie  to  that  work  by  the  author 
of  the  Ep'stle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  xi.  37);  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Zechariah  should  l>e  credited  upon  the  testimony 
borne  by  our  Saviour  to  a  writing  not  found  in  the 
common  and  published  books  (ko'ivois  i<a\  SeSTj^ueu- 
fitvois  fiifiXlois),  but  probahly  in  an  apocryphal 
work.  Origen  cites  a  passage  from  the  apocryphal 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah,  in  one  of  his 
Humi'ies  (ed.  De  la  Rue,  vol.  iii.  p.  108 j.  The 
Apostolical  Constitutions  also  refer  to  the  apocry- 
phal liooks  of  Moses,  Enoch,  Adam,  and  Isaiah, 
as  writings  of  some  antiquity. 

Tl  e  first  writer,  however,  who  mentions  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah  by  name  is  Epiphamus,  in 
the  fourth  century,  who  observes  (Ilceres.  xl.) 
that  tlie  apocryphal  Ascension  of  Isaiah  was  ad- 
duced by  the  Archonites  in  support  of  their  opi- 
nions respecting  the  seven  heavens  and  their 
archons  or  ruling  angels,  as  well  as  by  the 
Egyptian  Hieracas  and  his  followers  in  con- 
firmation of  their  heretical  opinions  respecting  the 
Holy  Spirit,  at  the  same  time  citing  the  passage 
from  tlie  lhi>a$a.Tiic6v  to  which  they  refer  (Ascens. 
of  Isaiah,  ix.  27,  32-36;  xi.  32,  33).  Jerome 
also  (in  Esai.  lxiv.  1)  expressly  narnes  the  work, 
asserting  it  to  be  an  apocryphal  production,  ori- 
ginating in  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
(I  Cor.  ii.  9).  St.  Ambrose  (Opp.  i.  p.  1124)  cites 
a  passage  contained  in  it,  but  only  as  a  tradi- 
tionary report,  *  plerique  ferunt'  (Ascens.  Is.  v. 
4-8/ ;  and  tlie  author  of  the  Imperfect  Work  on 
Matt.,  a  work  of  the  fifth  century,  erroneously 
attributed  to  St.  Chrysostom  (Chrysost.  Opp. 
horn.  1.),  evidently  cites  a  passage  from  the  same 
work  (Ascens.  i.  I,  &c).  After  this  period  all 
(race  of  the  book  is  lost  until  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  Euthymius  Zigabenus  informs  us  that 
the  Messiilian  heretics  made  use  of  that  'abo- 
minable pseudepigraphal  work,  the  Vision  of 
Isaiah.'  It  was  also  used  (most  probably  in  a 
Latin  version)  by  the  Cathari  in  the  West 
(P.  Moneta,  Adv.  Catharos,  ed.  Rich.  p.  218), 
The  Vision  of  Isaiah  is  also  named  in  a  cata- 
logue of  canonical  and  apocryphal  books  in  a 
Paris  MS.  (No.  1789),  after  the  Qiuest.  et  Resp. 
of  Amistasius  (Cotelerius,  P.  P.  Apost.  i.  p.  197, 
319)  Sixlus  of  Sienna  (Bibl.  Sanct.  1566) 
slate?  that  the  Vision  of  Isaiah,  as  distinct  from 


the  Anavasis  (as  he  calls  it),  had  been  prin.sd  at 
Venice.  Referring  to  this  last  publication,  ih* 
late  Archbishop  Laurence  observes  that  lie  had 
hoped  to  find  in  some  bibliographical  work  a 
further  notice  of  it,  but  that  he  had  searched  in 
vain  ;  concluding  af  the  same  time  that  it  must 
have  beetl  a  publication  extracted  from  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah,  or  a  Latin  translation  (J 
the  Vision,  as  the  title  of  it  given  by  Sixtus,waa; 
'  Visio  admirabilis  Esaiae  •  prophetae  in  raptu 
mantis,  qua?  divinae  Tiinitatis  arcana,  et  lapsi 
generis  humani  redemptionem  continet.'  Dr. 
Laurence  observes  also  that  the  mode  of  Isaiah's 
death  is  further  in  accordance  with  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition recorded  in  the  Talmud  (Tract  Jebammnth, 
iv.  ;  and  he  supposes  that  Mohammed  may  nave 
founded  his  own  journey  through  seven  different 
heavens  On  this  same  apocryphal  work.  He  shows 
at  the  same  time,  by  an  extract  from  the  liabothy 
that  the  same  idea  of  the  precise  number  of  seven 
heavens  accorded  with  the  Jewish  creed. 

There  appeared  now  to  be  little  hopes  of  re- 
covering the  lost  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  when  Dr. 
Laurence  (then  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  University  of  Oxford)  had  the  good  fortune 
to  purchase  from  a  bookseller  in  Drirfy  Lane  an 
Ethiopia  IMS.  containing  the  identical  book,  to- 
gether with  the  canonical  book  of  Isaiah  and  the 
fourth  (called  ill  the  Ethiopic  the  first)  book  of 
Esdras.  It  is  entitled  the  Ascension  of  the  Pro- 
phet Isaiah,  the  first  five  chapters  containing  the 
martyrdom,  and  the  six  last  (for  it  is  divided  in 
the  MS.  into  chapters  and  verses)  the  Ascension 
or  Vision  of  Isaiah.  At  the  end  of  the  canonical 
book  are  the  words,  '  Here  ends  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  ;'  alter  which  follows  *  The  Ascension,'  &c, 
concluding  with  the  words,  '  Here  ends  Isaiah 
the  Prophet,  with  his  Ascension."  Then  follows 
a  postscript,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was 
transcribed  for  a  priest  named  Aaron,  at  the  cost 
of  a  piece  of  fine  cloth,  twelve  measures  long 
and  four  broad.  The  Ascension  of  Isaidh  was 
published  by  Dr.  Laurence  at  Oxford  in  1^19, 
with  a  new  Latin  and  an  English  veision.  This 
discovery  was  first  applied  to  the  illuslration  of 
Scripture  by  Dr.  Gesenius  (Comm.  on  Isaiah). 
Some  time  afterwards  the  indefatigable  Dr.  An- 
gelo  Mai  (Nova  Collect.  Script.  Vet.  e  Vat.  Ccdd. 
Rom.  1828)  published  two  Latin  fragments  a/ 
an  appendix  to  his  Sermon.  Avian  Frayment. 
Antiquiss.,  which  he  conjectured  to  be  portions 
of  some  ancient  apocryphal  writings.  Niehuhr, 
however,  perceived  them  to  be  fragments  of  the 
Ascension  and  Vision  of  Isaiah  ;  and  Dr.  Nitzsch 
( Nachiceisung  zweyer  Bruclisticke,  &.c,  in  the 
Theoloy.  Stud,  tend  Krilik  1830)  was  enabled  to 
compare  them  with  the  two  coi responding  por- 
tions (ii.  14-iii.  12;  vii.  1-19)  of  the  Eihiopic 
version.  Finally,  in  consequence  of  the  moie 
complete  notice  of  the  Venetian  edition  of  tlie 
Latin  version  given  by  Panzer  (Annul.  Typoy. 
viii.  p.  473),  Dr.  Gieseler  had  a  strict  search  made 
for  it,  which  was  eventually  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, a  copy  being  discovered  in  the  Library  at 
Munich.  This  work,  the  date  of  whose  impression 
was  1522,  contained  also  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
de?nus,  and  the  Letter  of  Lentulus  to  the  Roman 
Senate.  The  Latin  version  contains  the  Vijiou 
only,  corresponding  to  the  last  seven  chapters  ol 
tlie  Ethiopic  version. 

The  subject  ot  tlie  first  nart  is  the  martyrdom 
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of  Isaiah,  who  '.s  here  said  to  have  been  sawn 
asunder  in  consequence  of  tlie  visions  which  lie 
related  to  Hezekiah,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  that  monarch,  and  which  are  recorded 
in  tha  first  four  chapters.  These  relate  princi- 
pally to  the  coining  of  'Jesus  Christ  the  Lord' 
from  the  seventh  heaven;  his  being  changed  into 
the  form  of  a  man  ;  the  preaching  of  his  twelve 
apostles  ;  his  final  rejection  and  suspension  on  a 
tree,  in  company  with  the  workers  of  iniquity, 
on  the  day  before  the  Sahbath  ;  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  doctrine ;  the  last  judgment ;  and  his 
return  to  the  seventh  heaven.  Before  this,  how- 
ever, the  arch-fiend  Berial  is  to  descend  on  earth, 
in  the  form  of  an  impious  monarch,  the  murderer 
of his  mother,  where,  after  his  image  is  worshiped 
in  every  city  for  three  years,  seven  months,  and 
twenty-seven  days,  he  and  his  powers  are  to  be 
dragged  into  Gehenna. 

The  second  portion  of  the  work  gives  a  prolix 
account  of  the  prophet's  ascent  through  seven 
heavens,  each  more  resplendent  and  more  glorious 
than  the  other.  It  contains  distinct  prophetical 
allusions  to  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  at  Bethlehem  ;  his  crucifixion,  re- 
surrection, and  ascension  ;  and  the  worship  of  '  the 
Father,  his  beloved  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
The  mode  of  the  prophet's  own  death  is  also  an- 
nounced to  him.  The  whole  work,  observes  its 
learned  translator,  is  'singularly  characterized  by 
simplicity  of  narration,  by  occasional  sublimity 
of  description,  and  by  richness  as  well  as  vigour 
of  imagination.'  Dr.  Laurence  conceives  that 
the  writer  had  no  design  of  imposing  upon  the 
world  a  spurious  production  or  his  own  as  that 
of  the  prophet's,  but  rather  of  composing  a  work, 
avowedly  fictitious,  but  accommodated  to  the 
character,  and  consistent  with  the  prophecies,  of 
him  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

As  to  the  aye  of  this  toork,  Dr.  Laurence  sup- 
poses, from  the  obvious  reference  to  Nero,  and  the 
period  of  three  years,  seven  months,  and  twenty- 
seven  ('ays,  and  again  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  days,  alter  which  Berial  was  to  be 
dragged  to  Gehenna,  that  the  work  was  written 
after  the  death  of  Nero  (which  took  place  on  the 
Oth  June,  a.d.  G8),  but  before  the  close  pi  the 
year  69.  Liicke,  however  (Einleitung  in  die 
Offenbarung  Johan.),  looks  upon  these  numbers 
a?  puiely  arbitrary  and  apocalyptical,  and  main- 
tains that  the  dogmatical  character  of  the  work, 
the  allusion  to  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  the 
absence  of  all  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  Chiliastic  view,  all  point  to  a 
later  period.  All  that  can  be  considered  as  cer- 
tain respecting  its  date  is,  that  the  first  portion 
was  extant,  before  the  time  of  Oiigen,  and  the 
whole  before  Epiphanius.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  work  does  not  consist  of  two  inde- 
pendent productions,  which  were  afterwards  united 
into  one,  as  in  the  Ethiopic  version;  but  this  is 
a  question  impossible  to  decide  in  the  absence 
of  the  original.  The  Latin  fragments  discovered 
by  Mai  correspond  literally  with  the  Ethiopic, 
whihi  they  not  only  differ  from  the  Venetian  edi- 
tion in  single  phrases,  but  the  latter  contains 
passages  so  striking  as  to  induce  the  supposition 
diat  it  is  derived  from  a  later  recension  of  the 
Mriginal  text. 

The  author  was  evidently  a  Jewish  Christian, 
a*  appears  from  the  use  made  of  the  Talmudical 


legend  already  referred  to,  a3  well  as  by  his  re* 
presenting  the  false  accuser  of  Isaiah  as  a  Sam  a- 
ritan.  The  work  also  abounds  in  Gnostic,  Va- 
lentiuian,  and  Ophitic  notions,  such  as  the  ac- 
count of  the  seven  heavens,  and  the  presiding 
angels  of  the  first  five,  the  gradual  transmutation 
of  Christ  until  his  envelopment  in  the  human 
form,  and  finally  the  docetic  conception  of  his 
history  on  earth.  All  this  has  induced  Liicke 
(ut  supra)  to  consider  the  whole  to  be  a  Gnostic 
production  of  the  second  or  third  century,  ot 
which,  however,  the  martyrdom  was  first  written. 
Dr.  Laurence  finds  so  strong  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  account  of  the  seven  heavens  here,  and 
in  the  Testament  of  Levi  (Tivelve  Patriarchs), 
that  he  suspects  the  latter  to  '  betray  a  little 
plagiarism.'  If  .this  learned  divine  were  right  in 
his  conjecture  respecting  the  early  age  of  this  pro- 
duction, it  would  doubtless  afford  an  additional 
testimony  (if  such  were  wanting)  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  belief  in  the  miraculous  conception  and 
the  proper  deity  of  Jesus,  who  is  here  called  the 
Beloved,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  and  the  Lord 
Christ.  In  respect,  however,  to  another  passage, 
in  which  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  represented 
as  worshipping  God,  the  learned  prelate  truly 
observes  that  this  takes  place  only  in  the  character 
of  angels,  which  they  had  assumed. 

Dr.  Liicke  observes  that  the  drapery  only  of 
the  apocalyptic  element  of  this  work  is  Jewish, 
the  internal  character  being  altogether  Christian. 
But  in  both  form  and  substance  there  is  an  evi- 
dent imitation,  if  not  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John,  at  least  of  the*  book  of  Daniel  and  of  the 
Sibylline  oracles.  The  use  of  the  canonical  Apo- 
calypse Liicke  (^  c.  §  16)  considers  to  be  un- 
deniable in  viii.  45  (com'p.  Rev.  xxii.  8  **  •  vii. 
21-23;  Rev.  xix.  10;. 

Of  the  ancient  Greek  poems  called  tne  »idyi.- 
link  Oraci.hs  (written  in  hexs.roeter  verse),  theie 
was  formeily  a  considerable  nnml>er  in  use,  of 
which  but  few  have  descended  to  our  times. 
Servius,  in  the  fifth  century,  mentions  a  hundred 
books  (sermones,  \6yoi"  ;  and  Suidas,  who  lived 
most  probably  in  the  eleventh,  sj>eaks  of  twenty- 
four  books  of  the  Chaldajan  sibyls  alone.  But 
eight  only  were  known  to  the  moderns,  until 
the  recent  discoveries  of  Angelo  Mai,  who  has 
recovered  and  published  an  eleventh,  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  book  from  palimpsests 
in  the  Ambrosian  and  Vatican  libraries  {Script 
Vet.  Nov.  Collect,  vol.  iii.  p.  3).  The  first  eight 
books  have  been  shown  to  be  the  compositions  of 
various  writers  from  the  commencement  of  the 
second  century  b.c.  to  a.d.  500.  Of  these,  the 
earliest  in  point  of  date  is  supposed  to  be  the 
third  book,  containing  a  series  of  connected  pre- 
dictions written  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  but  containing  heathen 
poems  of  a  still  earlier  period.  The  subject  is 
continued  by  another  Alexandrian  Jew,  who 
lived  about  forty  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Notwithstanding  the  later  Christian  intei polatjons 
by  which  this  document  has  been  disfigured,  it 
forms  a  valuable  collection  i  f  Sibylline  oracle* 
respecting  the  Messiah,  anterior  to  the  Christian 
era.  It  concludes  with  another  addition,  written 
partly  in  the  third  century  and  partly  at  a  still 
later  period.  But  before  this  period,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  %books  come  in,  the  former  of  which  waa 
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written  by  a  Christian  aliout  a.d.  80  ;  the  latter 
consists  of  several  predictions.  I'roiu  various 
authors,  principally  Egyptians,  one  of  whom  was 
an  Alexandrian  .lew,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  ;  another  portion  is  by  a  .lew 
in  Asia  Minor,  about  a.d.  20;  and  certain  parts 
by  anothei  Jewish  author,  about  a.d.  70.  But 
the  whole  hook  in  its  present  form  proceeds  most 
probably  from  the  Jewish  Christians  residing  at 
Memphis  in  the  commencement  of  Adrian's  reign, 
who  collected  the  greater  portion  of  the  oracles  of 
the  first  part,  ami  united  them  to  the  third  and 
fourth  hooks.  At  leas*  the  whole  rhree  books 
were  formed  into  one  collection  in  tire  middle  of 
the  second  century,  and  ascribed  to  one  and  the 
same  sibyl.  But  at  the  close  of  the  next  century 
these  books  were  completely  separated,  and  were, 
together  with  the  subsequent  hooks  then  written 
(sixth,  seventh,  ami  eighth),  each  attributed  to  a 
distinct  prophetess.  Of  these,  the  earliest  in  point 
of  date  is  the  eighth  book,  part  of  which  was 
composed  about  a.d.  170- 1  SO,  and  the  entire 
finished  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  — when  it 
was  united  with  the  others,  as  we  learn  from  Lac- 
tantius.  Tne  seventh  book,  separate  from  its  later 
interpolations,  was  composed  by  a  Judaizing 
Christian  in  the  third  century.  The  sixth  book 
appears  to  have  been  written  at  the  close  of  this 
century  by  a  Christian,  for  he  speaks  of  Christ  as 
the  second  Adam.  That  part  called  the  Acrostics 
was  constructed  in  the  fourth  century  from  earlier 
Sibylline  verses.  Some  portions  of  the  eighth  book 
were  probably  written  at  this  period,  and  intro- 
duced at  a  still  later  among  the  Sibylline  ovacles. 
The  latest  of  all  are  the  first  and  second  books, 
written  by  one  and  the  same  author,  who  lived  in 
me  West  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

Of  this  motley  group,  the  chief  portions  only 
are  of  an  Apocalyptic  character,  others  being 
purely  epic,  or  in  tlie  form  of  hymns.  The  sibyl, 
as  the  oracle  of  God,  predicts  tlie  destruction  of 
paganism  in  its  wars  on  both  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. To  this  is  annexed  the  Apocalyptic 
consolation  and  encouragement  to  trie  suH'erer  and 
oppressed  among  God's  people.  The  poetic  in- 
terest, which  is  a  characteiistic  of  Apocalyptic 
composition,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  is  not 
lost,  sight  of. 

There  have  been  three  distinct  periods  traced 
in  respect  to  the  Sibylline  Revelations.  The  first 
is  the  Jewish,  commencing  at  the  Maecabaeau 
period  T'>h,  observes  Liicke,'  belongs  to  the  cycle 
of  Daniel's  Apocalypse.'  The  second  period  is 
the  Jewish  Christian,  having  a  special  relation  to 
the  Antichristian  character  of  the  persecuting 
Nero,  with  an  admixture  of  Chiliastic  elements. 
The  third  period  is  free  from  Chiliasm,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Christian  character  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, embracing  a  species  of  universal  history  in 
the  Sibylline  form,  concluding  with  the  end  of  all 
things  at  the  final  judgment. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  resemblance  be- 
tween tb?  Apocalypse  of  John  and  tlie  Sibylline 
poems  of  the  second  period.  '  B-sides  the  Chili- 
astic elements  and  the  reference  to  the  return  of 
Nero,  it  is  common  to  both  that  the  destruction 
of  Rome  forms  the  g-and  crisis  of  their  predic- 
tions, and  that  letters  and  cyphers  are  symbol- 
ically employed.  Bu.,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
a  difference  !  The  Sibylline  oracles  ate  cha- 
racterized by  a  dry,  monotonous  series  of   uueie 
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predictions,  threatening*,  and  promises;  while  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  present*  ns  witli  an  all  but 
diamatic  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
a  living  picture.  The  most  important  portion  for 
comparison  with  the  Apocalv;  se  is  the  contem- 
porary lirst  oracle  of  the  fourth  book.  The  later 
pieces  of  this  kind  may  have  stood  in  conscious 
lelation  with  the  Apocalypse,  but  this  is  incapable 
of  proof    (hiicke,  ut  supra). 

The  books  discovered  by  Angelo  Mai  are  much 
of  the  same  character  with  the  former,  but  have 
less  of  the  religious  element.  The  eleventh  book 
contains  a  statement  of  .Jewish,  Greek,  Macedo- 
nian, and  Egyptian  history  fiom  the  Deluge  l<> 
Julius  Caesar.  There  are  some  single  passages 
which  resemble  the  thiid  book,  but  the  author  w.is 
a  different  person,  and  was  probably  a  Jew,  who 
lived  a  short  time  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  twelfth  book  resembles  the  fifth  in  its  com- 
mencement, and  contains  the  same  series  of  Roman 
emperors  from  Augustus,  under  whose  leign  the 
apjiearance  of  Christ  is  prominently  brought  for- 
ward. This  series,  which  in  the  third  book 
ended  with  Hadrian,  here  proceeds  as  far  as  Alex- 
ander Severus,  passing  over  Sulpiciua  Severus. 
Its  Christian  origin  is  beyond  question,  and  it 
may  have  been  written  after  the  death  of  Se  veins, 
xd.  222. 

The  thirteenth  book  narrates,  in  the  Sibylline 
form,  the  wars  of  the  Romans  in  the  East  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  probably  com- 
mencing where  the  former  had  ended.  It  is  ol>- 
servable  that  the  author  alludes  to  the  mathe- 
matical fame  of  Bostra. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  fourteenth 
book  is  the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  which  is  provisioned  for  a  whole  year 
in  expectation  of  a  long  period  of  adversity  ;  the 
last  prince  of  the  Latin  race  ap|>eais  and  departs, 
after  whom  comes  a  royal  race -of  long  duration. 
The  whole  narration  points  to  the  period  of  the 
migration  and  downfall  of  the  Western  empire. 
The  author  doubtless  was  a  Christian  of  the  fifth 
century. 

The  book  called  the  Testaments  ok  thh 
Twelve  Patriarchs  Iff  an  ancient  Ajjocryphal 
work  (founded  most  probably  on  Gen.  xlix.  1,  sq.), 
in  which  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  are  represented 
as  delivering  their  dying  predictions  and  precejfis 
to  their  posteritv.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  authority 
of  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  this  work 
was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  translated 
into  Greek  by  St.  Cinysostom.  But  Dr.  (irahe, 
who  lirst  adduced  this  testimony,  considers  it  very 
(hmhtful.  The  author  of  the  Latin  version  (from 
the  Greek)  .was  Robert  Grossete»te.  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  the  asxist- 
ance  of  a  Greek  named  Nicholas,  Abbot  of  St. 
Albans.  The  bi.shop's  attention  was  first  directed 
to  it  by  Archdeacon  John  de  Basingstoke,  who 
had  seen  the  work  during  his  studies  at  Alliens. 
This  version,  which  was  first  piinted  from  very 
incorrect  copies  in  14^;5,  and  afterwards  in  15o2 
and  1")40,  was  reprinted  in  the  Orthodoxogra- 
pJta  of  Gi  vnanis.  and  in  the  Hihitothtru  1'a/iton. 
A  few  specimens  of  the  oiiginai  weie  piinted  at 
various  times  by  Cotelerius  (Xot.  in  Script. 
Apostol.),  Gale  (Annot.  in  Junibiich),  and 
Wharton  (Auctarinm) ;  but  it  was  r«  Reived  foi 
the  learned  Dr.  Giaoe  to  give  the  en'Jn  vork  i* 
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Ibe  anginal  Greek,  in  lo'99,  from  a  Cambridge 
manuscript  on  vellum  ''the  identical  MS.  used 
l>y  Robert  l>f  Lincoln  for  liis  translation),  a  copy 
of  which  was  made  for  liim  by  tlie  learned  Dr. 
John  Mill,  who  collated  it  with  a  manuscript  on 
pa|>er  in  the  Bodleian,  written  a  d.  1268,  and 
annexed  to  it  various  readings  from  other  manu- 
scripts. Dr.  Gra.be  was  the  person  who  first  divided 
the  work  into  chapters  or  paragraphs,  with  num- 
bers prefixed.  He  added  some  valuable  notes, 
which,  with  the  originals,  were  republished  by 
Fahricius  in  his  Cod.  Pseudep.   V.  T. 

This  work  contains  many  beautiful  passages, 
and,  while  its  form  is  that,  of  a  pretended  pro- 
phecy, bears  indiiect  testimony  to  the  facts  and 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  nativity,  cruci- 
fixion, resurrection,  ascension,  and  unblemished 
character  of  .lesus,  ascribing  to  him  such  titles  as 
evidently  show  that  his  divinity  was  fully  recog- 
nised. The  author  testifies  also  to  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  seems  especially  to  allude 
to  the  four  Gospels.  The  age  of  this  Apocryphal 
work  is,  therefore,  of  considerable  importance  in 
6acred  criticism. 

Mr.  William  Winston,  who  has  given  an 
English  translation  of  this  woik  in  his  Authentic 
Records,  considers  it  to  be  a  genuine  production, 
and  one  of  the  concealed  (as  he  interprets  the 
word  Apocryphal j  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
maintaining  that  if  this,  and  the  book  of  Enoch, 
were  not  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jensa^m 
(which  he  holds  to  he  a  wild  notion),  they  are  of 
necessity  genuine  and  divine.  Cave  (Hist.  Liter.) 
was  at  first  disposed  to  place  the  work  in  the  year 
ad.  192.  but  he  subsequently  regarded' it  as  more 
probably  written  near  the  commencement  of  the 
second  century.  That  the  woik  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  Origen  appears  from  his  observation, 
4  We  find  the  like  sentiment  in  another  little 
book,  called  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patri- 
archs, although  it  is  not  in  the  canon/  viz.,  that 
by  sinners  are  to  be  understood  the  angels  of 
Satan  (Homil.  in  Jos.  comp.  with  Testament. 
Reuben.,  sect.  3).  Jerome  also  observes  that 
there  had  been  forged  revelations  of  all  the  patri- 
archs and  prophets.  Tertullian  has  also  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  cited  by  Procopius 
of  Gaza,  about  a  d.  520;  and  in  the  Stichometry 
of  Nicephorus  (about  a.d.  SOD)  it  is  said  to  con- 
tain in  the  Greek  5100,  and  in  the  Latin  4S00, 
stichs  or  verses  [Veuse].  Dr.  Dodwell,  from 
its  Hellenistic  character,  ascribes  it  to  the  first 
century.  The  recent  investigations  of  Dr.  Nitz^ch 
(De  Testamentis  duodecim  Patriarcharum,  Wif- 
tenb.  1S10),  however,  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
its  having  been  the  work  of  a  Jewish  Christian, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  The 
design  of  the  writer  was  evidently  to  convert  the 
twelve  tribes  to  the  Christian  faith.  For  this 
object  are  introduced  the  Apocalyptic  elements. 
The  lime  of  Christ's  appearance  is  predicted. 
The  Messiah  is  represented  as  both  priest  and 
king,  and  with  this  view  characterized  as  equally 
sprung  from  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Levi.  He 
is  to  appear,  after  many  calamines,  as  the  com- 
mon Saviour  of  Jews  and  (ientiles.  It  also  con- 
tains revelations  purely  Christian,  as  the  ever- 
lasting reign  of  Christ,  the  general  resurrection, 
and  the  last  judgment.  The  Apocaly|>se  of  John 
m   referred   to,   if  not   expressly   cited;  and   the 
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Apocalyptical  portions  have  evidently  tr.is  foe 
their  groundwork,  together  wilh  the  book  oi 
Daniei,  and  that,  of  Enoch,  which  is  expressly 
cited  as  a  Wrorft  of  authority  (Levi.  2;  Naph- 
thali,  5),  and  is  consequently  an  earlier  produc- 
tion. There  was  an  alte.ed  and  interpolated 
English  translation  of  this  hoik,  published  (as  a 
genuine  work  of  the  twelve  patriarchs)  in  Bristol 
by  Richard  Day,  in  1813. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  (the first  accord 
ingfothe  Ethiopic  anil  Arabic)  [Ksdras]  is.  from 
its  Apocalyptic  character,  styled  by  Nicephorus 
(Can.  3.  4)  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  CAttoko.Kv^h 
'EaSpa).  Its  original  language  (according  to 
Llicke)  was  Greek,  although  it  is  at  present  extant 
only  in  a  Latin,  Ethiopic,  arid  Arabic  tiansla- 
tion,  of  which  the  Latin  is  the  most  ancient.  The 
main  body  of  the  work,  viz.,  chaps,  iii.-xiv.,  con- 
tains a  connected  revelation,  which  is  partly'  an 
open  imitation  of  Daniel,  and  partly  resembles 
the  New  Testament  Apocalypse.  It  contains  a 
mixtuie  of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements.  This 
work,  as  has  been  formerly  observed,  was  known 
to  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  the  second  century  ; 
and  irom  the  indication  in  the  Introduction 
(ch.  iii.  1),  '  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  I  was  in  Babylon,1  Lucke 
conjectures  that  the  author  may  have  written  in 
the  thirtieth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, or  a  d.  100:  and  this  date  is  bother  confirmed 
by  the  vision  of  the  eagle  (ch.  xi.  ;  xii.),  which 
indicates  the  time  of  Trajan.  He  conceives  the 
author  to  have  been  evide  tly  a  Jew,  who  lived 
out  of  Palestine,  probably  in  Egypt,  but  that  the 
variation  in  the  several  ancient  veisions  of  the 
work  prove  it  to  have  been  inteipolated  by  a 
Christian  hand. 

The  first  two  and  last  two  chapters  (found  only 
in  the  Latin,  in  most  MSS.  Of  which  they  form 
distinct  books,  ihe  first  two  chapters  being  gene- 
rally named  2nd  and  3rd,  and  the  two  last  5th 
and  sometimes  6th  Esdras  ;  see  Laurence's  1  Ezra, 
pp.  2S3-287)  are  the  work  of  a  Christian,  and  are 
unconnected  with  the  main  body  of  the  book.  In 
the  two  first  the  author  has  imitated  the  canonical 
Apocalypse,  and  prefixed  this  portion  as  a  kind 
of  preface  to  the  work  ;  but  there  is  no  internal 
character  which  can  enable  us  to  form  any  neaier 
conjecture  as  to  their  date.  The  antlior  of  the 
last  two  chapters  (xv.,  xvi.)  seems  to  have  lived 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  during  the  Deciau 
or  Diocletian  persecutions  (chap.  xv.  10).  Rome, 
the  Apoca'yptic  Babylon  of  the  author,  ap- 
proaches her  downfall  (xv.  43,  sq.).  Several 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  aie  evidently 
alluded  to  (comp.  I  Ezra  xvi.  2D,  sq.  with  Matt, 
xxiv.  40,  41  ;  xvi.  42—45,  with  1  Cor.  vii.  29, 
30;  xv.  8,  9,  with  Rev.  vi.  10).  The  whole 
chapter  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  imitation  of 
Matt.  xxiv.  (comp.  also  4  Ezra  i.  30  with  Matt, 
xxiii.  37;  ii.  11  with  Luke  xvi.  9;  and  ii.  12 
wilh  Ri.v.  xxii.  2  ;  also  ii.  42  with  Rev.  xiv.  1-3  ; 
and  ii.  IS  with  Rev.  xxii.  1,  2). 

The  ancient  romantic  fiction,  entitled  theSHEP» 
HF.Hi)  ok  Hekmas,  is  not  without  its  Apoca- 
lyptic elements.  These,  however,  are  confined  te 
book  l.  3.  4  ;  but  they  are  destitute  of  signiticatioc 
or  originality  {Id  hum  is]. 
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The  Book  of  Enoch  is  one  of  (lie  most  curious 
of  the  spurious  revelations,  resembling  in  its  out- 
ward form  both  the  Look  of  Daniel  and  the  Apo- 
calypse ;  out  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  latter 
work  or  the  hook  of  Enoch  was  first  written 
[Enoch].  Piofcssor  Moses  Stuart  (Biblioth. 
Sacra,  No.  2,  p.  863;  1 813)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Hook  of  Enoch,  1  he  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  many  of  the  Sibyl- 
line Oracles,  the  fourth  Bo,»k  of  Ezra,  and  the 
Pastor  of  Hennas,  were  composed  '  nearly  at  the 
lame  time  with  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.' 

There  was  an  Apocuyphai.  Revki.ation  of 
St.  John  extant  hi  the  time  of  Tueodosius  the 
Grammarian,  the  only  one  of  the  ancients  who 
mentions  it,  and  who  calls  it  a  pseudepigraphal 
book.  It  was  not  known  what  had  become  of  it, 
until  the  identical  work  was  recent  I y  published 
from  a  Vatican,  as  well  as  a  Vienna  manuscript, 
by  Birch,  in  bis  Aucturium,  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Apocalypse  of  tue  Holy  Apostle  anil  Evan- 
gelist John  the  Divine/  From  tiie  silence  of  the 
ancients  respecting  this  work,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  written  l>efore  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury. Liicke  has  pointed  out  other  internal  marks 
of  a  later  age,  as,  lor  instai.ce,  the  mention  of  m- 
cense,  which  he  observes  first  came  into  use  in 
the  Christian  church  after  the  fourth  century  (al- 
though here  the  author  of  the  spurious  book  may 
have  taken  his  idea  from  Rev.  v.  8;  viii.  3)  ;  also 
at' images  and  rich  crosses,  which  were  not  in  use 
l>efore  the  'fourth  ami  tilth  centuries. '  The  name 
patriarch,  applied  here  to  a  dignitary  in  the 
church,  belongs  to  the  same  age.  Toe  time  in  which 
Theodosius  himself  lived  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  he  cannot  be  placed  earl;er  than  the  filth  cen- 
tury, which  Liicke  conceives  to  be  the  most  pro- 
bable age  of  the  work  itself.  Regarding  the 
object  and  occasion  of  the  weak  (which  is  a  rather 
Bervile  imitation  of  the  genuine  Apocalypse),  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  dates  an-d  of  in- 
ternal characteristics,  there  are  no  certain  indica- 
tions. Birch's  text,  as  well  as  his  manuscripts, 
abound  in  errors;  but  Thilo  has  collated  two 
Paris  manuscripts  for  Ins  intended  edition  (see 
his  Acta  Thoma>,  Prolecj.  p.  lxxxin.).  Assemann 
{Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  pt.  i.  y  2S2)  states 
that  there  is  an  Arabic  version  among  the  Vatican 
MSS.— W.  W. 

REZEPH  (*iyi  ;  Sept.  'Pacp*9);  a  city  which 
occurs  among  those  subdued  by  the  Assyrians  (2 
Kings  xix.  \'l\  La.  xxxvii  12).  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  that  Ptolemy  mentions  under  the 
name  of  'Pr\cru3(pa,  as  a  city  of  Palmyrene  {Geog. 
v.  15);  and  this  again  is  possibly  the  same  with 
the  Rasapha  which  Abulfeda  places  at  nearly  a 
day's  journey  west  of  the  Euphrates. 

REZIN  (PV1  i  Sept.  •PaaMcbv),  the  last  king 
of  Damascene  Syria,  slain  by  Tiglath-pileser 
(2  Kings  xv.  37;  xvi.  5-10;  Isa.  vii.  1  ;  viii. 
4-7)  [Damascus]. 

REZON  (pT"l,  prince  ;  Sept.  'Pa&v),  an  offi- 
cer of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  who  established 
the  independence  of  Damascus,  and  made  it  the 
•eat  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascene-Syria,  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom* 
^1  Kings  xi.  23,  24)  [Damascus]. 

RHEG1UM  CP-iiyiov),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  near  its  south-western  extremity,   opposite 


Messina  in  Sicily  (Acts   xxviii.  13\     It    is   now 
called  Reggio,  and  js  the  capital  of  Calabiia. 

RIIODA  ('Po57j,  i.  «.  Rose),  a  servant  maid 
mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  13. 

RHODES  ('P68os)<  an  island  in  the  Mediferra 
nean,  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  celebrate.!  ficm 
the  remotest  antiquity  as  the  seat  of  commei  <  e,  na- 
vigation, literature,  ami  the  arts,  but  now  reduced  to 
a  state  of  abject  poverty  by  the  devastations  of  war 
and  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  its  Tin  kish  rulers. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  about  forty-four  leagues 
in  circumference,  twenty  leagues  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  six  broad.  In  the  centre  is 
a  lofty'' mountain  named  Artemira,  Which  com- 
mands a  view  of  trie  whole  island  :  of  the 
elevated  coast  of  Carmania,  on  the  noilh  ;  the 
Archipelago,  studded  with  numerous  islands,  on 
the  north-west ;  Mount  Ida.  veiled  in  clouds,  on 
the  south-west  ;  and  the  wide  expanse  of  waters 
that  wash  the  shores  of  Africa  on  the  sonlh  and 
south-east.  Ii  was  famed  in  ancient  times,  and  is 
still  celebrated  for  its  delightful  climate,  and  the 
fertility  of  its  soil.  The  gardens  aie  filled  with 
delicious  fruit,  every  gale  is  scented  with  the  most 
powerful  fragrance  wafted  I'min  the  groves  of 
orange  ami  citron-trees,  and  the  numberless  aro- 
matic herbs  exhale  such  a  profusion  of  the  richest 
odours  that  the  whole  atmospheie  seems  impreg- 
nated with  spicy  perfume.  It  is  well  wateied  by 
the  river  Candura,  and  numerous  smaller  streams 
and  livulets  that  sirring  fiom  the  shady  sides  of 
Mount.  A i  tend i a.  it  contains  two  cities —  Rhodes, 
the  capital,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Turks,  and  a  small 
number  of  Jews:  ami  the  ancient  Liudus,  now 
reduced  to  a  hamlet,  peopled  by  Greeks,  who  are 
almost  all  engaged  in  con  merce.  Besides  these 
there  are  ike  villages  occupied  by  Turks  and  a 
small  number  of  Jews;-  and  live  towns  and  forty- 
one  villages,  inhabited  by  Greeks.  'I  he  whole 
population  was  estimated  by  Savery  at  30,500; 
but  Turner,  a  later  traveller,  (stimates  ihemonlv 
at  20.000,  of  whom  14,000  were  Greeks,  and  6000 
Turks,  with  a  small  mixluie  of  Jews  lesiding 
chiefly  in  ihe  capital. 

The  city  of  Riiodes  is  famous  for  its  huge  brazen 
statue  of  Apollo,  called  Colossus,  which  slood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  was  so  high  that 
ships  passed  in  full  sail  between  its  legs.  It  was 
the  work  of  Chares  of  Liudus,  the  disciple  of 
Lysippus;  its  height  was  126  feet,  and  twelve  yeais 
were  occupied  in  its  construction.  It  w  as  thrown 
down  by  an  eaithquake,  in  the  reign  of  Ptole.my 
III.,  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  alter  having  stood 
56  years.  The  brass  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed was  a  load  for  i'00  camels.  Its  extiemities 
were  sustained  by  sixty  pillars  of  marble,  and  a 
winding  sfairease  led  up  to  the  top,  from  whence 
a  view  rrtrght  be  obtained  of  Syria,  and  (lie  ships 
proceeding  io  Egypt,  in  a*  large  look  ing-frlass  sus- 
pended to  the  neck  ot  the  slatue.  The-*;  is  not  a 
single  vestige  of  this  celebrated*  work  of  art  now 
remaining. 

St.  Paul  appears  to  have  visited  Rhodes  while 
on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  ad.  58  (Acts  xxi.  1) 

The  Sept.  translators  place  the  Rhodians  among 
the  children  of  Javau  (Gen.  x.  4),  and  in  this  they 
are  followed  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Isidore;  but 
Bochart  maintains  that  the  Rhodians  are  too  mo- 
dern to  have  been  planted  there  by  any  immediate 
son  of  Javan,  anil  considers  that  Moses  rather  io- 
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ter.ded  the  Gauls  on  (lie  Mediterranean  towards 
the  month  of  the  Rhone,  near  Marseilles,  where 
there  was  a  district  called  Khouanusfo,  and  a  city 
o(  tlie  same  name.  They  also  render  Ezek. 
xxvii.  15,  '  children  of  the  Rhodians,"  instead  of, 
as  in  the  Hebrew,  '  children  of  Dedan.'  Calmet 
considers  it  probable  that  here  they  read  'children 
of  Redan  or  Rodan,'  but  that,  in  Gen.  x.  4,  they 
read  '  Dedan,"  as  in  the  Hebrew. 

The  antiquities  of  Rhodes  reach  no  farther  bacK 
than  the  residence  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  The  remains  of  their  fine  old  fortress, 
of  great  size  and  strength,  are  still  to  be  seen; 
the  cells  of  the  knights  are  entire,  but  the  sanc- 
tuary has  been  converted  by  the  Turks  into  a 
magazine  for  military  stores. 

In  modern  times  Rhodes  has  been  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  last  retreats  of  this  military 
order,  under  whom  it  obtained  great  celebrity  by 
its  heroic  resistance  to  the  Turks;  but  in  the 
time  of  Solyman  the  Great  a  capitulation  wa3 
agreed  upon,  and  the  island  was  finally  surren- 
dered to  the  Turks,  under  whom  it  has  since  con- 
tinued. 

It.  is  now  governed  by  a  Turkish  Pacha,  who 
exercises  despotic  sway,  seizes  upon  the  property 
of  the  people  at  his  pleasure,  and  from  whose  vigi- 
lant rapacity  scarcely  anything  can  be  concealed. 
Under  ibis  iron  rule  the  inhabitants  ar*>  ground  to 
poverty,  and  the  island  is  becoming  rapidly  depo- 
pulated (Coronelli,  Isolandi  liodi  Geograjica ; 
Clarke's  Travels;  Turner's  Journal;  Schubert's 
Reise  ins  Morgcnl.). — G.  M.  B. 

RIBLAH  ("17^");  Sept.  'PaPAadp),  a  town 
on  the  northern  border!  of  Palestine,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hamath,  through  which  the  Babylonians, 
both  in  their  irruptions  and  departures,  were  ac- 
customed to  pass  (Num.  xxxiv.  11;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  33;  xxv.  26;  Jer.  xxxix.  5;  lii.  10). 
This  place  is  no  where  mentioned  but  in  the 
Bible.  The  Jewish  commentators,  exchanging 
the  *l  for  1,  supposed  it  to  denote  Daphne  or  An- 
tioeh  (Jerome,  Onomast.  s.  v.  *  Uiblatha ;'  and 
on  Ezek.  xlvii  ).  This  city,  however,  was  too  far 
from  Hamath  to  the  north  boundary  of  Palestine. 
It  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  site  called  Itibleh, 
which  Buckingham  found  thirty  or  forty  miles 
south  of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes  (Arab  Tribes, 
p.  481). 

RIDDLE  (HTn),  literally, 'something  intri- 
cate or  complicated  ;'  aiviypa.  Gesenius  de- 
rives the   Hebrew    word  from   the   Arabic   J^. 

1  to  bend  off,  cr  tie  in  knots;'  and  the  immediate 
etymology  usually  assigned  to  the  Greek  word  is 
ali/iaaopai,  '  ts  hint  obscurely.'  The  Hebrew 
word  (.ludg.  xiv.  12-19)  properly  means  '  a  riddle 
or  enigma;  'Sept.  Trp6&\r)pa ;  Vulg.  problema  and 
propositio  ;  where  Samson  proposes  to  the  thirty 
young  Philistines  who  attended  his  nuptials,  aii 
enigma,  derived,  from  the  circumstance  o'f  his 
having  lately  found  a  swarm  of  bees  and  honey  in 
the  skeleton  of  the  lion,  which  he  had  killed  some 
months  before,  when  he  had  come  to  espouse  his 
wile  (BkkJ.  This  riddle  or  enigma,  though  un- 
fair in  regard  to  those  who  accepted  the  pledge  to 
unravel  it,  because  they  were  ignorant  of  the  par- 
ticular fact  by  the  knowledge  of  which  alone  it 
could  be  e\  planed  by  them,  nevertheless  answers 
to  the  approved   definition  of  an  enigma,  as  con- 


sisting of  an  artful  and  abstruse  piopositi  >n,  put 
in  obscure,  ambiguous,  anil  even  contrary  terms, 
in  order  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  others  in  find- 
ing out  its  meaning. 

The  pleasure  of  the  propounder  is  derived  fiom 
perplexing  his  hearers;  and  theirs  from  overcom- 
ing the  difficulty,  which  is  usually  renewed  by 
their  proposing  another  enigma. 

This  kind  of  amusement  seems  to  nave  neeu 
resorted  to,  especially  at  entertainments,  in  all 
ages  among  different  nations  ;  and  has  even  been 
tieated  as  an  art,  and  reduced  to  rules.  Thechiei 
writers  on  this  curious  subject  are,  Nic.  Reusner 
(Ainigmatograph.)  and  F.  Menesti  ier. 

The  principal  rules  laid  down  lor  the  construc- 
tion of  an  enigma  are  the  following  :  that,  it  must 
be  obscure,  and  the  more  obscure  the  better,  pro- 
vided that  the  description  of  the  thing,  however  l 
covered  and  abstract,  and  in  whatever  remote  or 
uncommon  terms,  be  really  correct ;  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  thing  thus  described  be  well 
known.  Sometimes,  and  especially  in  a  witty 
enigma,  the  amusement  consists  in  describing  a 
thing  by  a  set  of  truisms,  which  tell  their  own 
meaning,  but  which  confound  the  hea*  ^r,  through 
his  expectation  of  some  deep  and  difficult  mean- 
ing. The  greater  enigma  is  to  he  rendered 
more  intricate  and  knotty  by  a  multitude  of 
words  ;  the  lesser  may  consist  of  only  one  or  two 
remote  words  or  allusions. 

The  speech  of  Lamech  to  nis  wives  Adah  and 
Zillah  (Gen.  xiv.  23,  24)  is,  jj-ossibly.  an  enig- 
matic mode  of  communicating  some  painful  in- 
telligence. It  is  recorded  (1  Kings  x.  I)  that  the 
queen  of  Sheha  came  to  prove  Solomon  ITlTTQ  ; 
Sept.  iv  alviypaat)  Vulg.  iw  cenigniatibus.  Jose- 
phus  relates  that  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  tried  the 
skill  of  Solomon  in  the  same  way  ;  and  quotes 
Dins  to  attest,  that  Solomon  sent  riddles  ro  Hiram, 
and  that  the  Tyrian  king  forfeited  much  money 
to  Solomon  from  his  inability  to  answer  them,  but 
redeemed  it,  upon  a  man  of  lyre  named  Abdemon 
being  found  able  to  solve  i\\am{Antiq.  viii.  5.  3). 
The  description  of  the  Messiah  under  the  name  of 
the  Bianch,  ")VJ,  when  considered  in  regard  to  the 
occasion  and  context,  may  be  considered  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  lesser  enigma  (see  Lowth  upon  the 
passage).  'The  number  of  the  beast'  (Kev.  xiii. 
IS),  may  be  also  considered  as  an  enigma.  The 
other  instances  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  is  used 
all  exhibit  more  or  less  of  the  enigmatic  character. 
They  are  as  follows,  with  the  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
readings: — Num.  xii.  8,  where  it  means  'an 
oracle  or  vision,"  Si  alviypdrcav  nan  per  crnigmata 
et  jigin  as  (Moses)  dominum  cidvt ;  Ps.  xlix.  5, 
'a  song,"  7rpo/3A7j/.'.a,  propositio  ;  lxxviii.  2,  'dark 
sayings,"  irpo@Aypa.TU,  propositions ;  Prov.  i.  6, 
'intricate  proverbs,'  aiviypara,  «»igmata ;  Ezra 
xvii  2,  'a  parable," Sa^y^a,  Aq  ;  aXviypa  ctnigma, 
l).«n.  viii.  23,  'aitilices/  Trpo&Ar,paTa,  proposi- 
tioncs,  eenigmata;  Hab.  ii  (>.  "a  song,"  Trp68Aripc, 
loquela  <e»>gmatum.  In  ihe  Apocrypha  we  find 
(VVisd.  xlrii.  15)  irapafioAcus  aiviypdruv,  wnig- 
mata ;  in  the  New  Testament  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12), 
tV  ad'iyuari,  in  crnigmate,  which  Bietschneuler 
points  out  as  a  quotation  of  Num.  xii.  8,  antr 
where  alviypari  is  opposed  to  ri>  elSos.  'ihe  clear 
reality.'  The  word  enigma,  taken  in  the  exten- 
sive meaning  of  its  root,  aivos,  certainly  applies  t<2 
an  immense  portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  viz.  as 
a  narrative  or  tale,  having  an  applica  on  to  present 
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ciicuinstances;  Odi/ss  xiv.  50S,  a  fable,  bearing 
moial  instruction;  Hes.  Of>er.  202,  whicli  nearly 
approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  parable  I  Paiiaui.k]  ; 
a  pointed  sentence,  saying,  or  proverb (Theocril us, 
xiv.  13)  [Phovkkb;  Phoiuikcy].  According 
to  Lennep,  tlie  word  aXviyixa,  taken  substantively, 
means  •  anything  obscure.'  As  specimens  of  t lie 
enigmatical  style  in  the  Old  Testament,  Winer- 
points  out  Prov.  xxx.  12-19;  Isa.  x\i.  12.  In 
the  New  we  may  adduce  our  Lord's  discourse 
with  Nicodemus  (John  iii.  3),  and  with  the  Jews 
(vi.5l,&c),  where  the  enigmatical  style  isadopted 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  attention,  in  an  unri- 
valled manner  (Winer,  Bibl.  Archuol.  ;  Stuck, 
Antiq.  Co/tviv.  iii.  17). — J.  F.  D. 

RIMMON  (}ift"1)  is  mentioned  in  numerous 
places  in  the  Old  Testament,  ami  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  denote  the  Pomegranate-tree  and 
fruit,  being  described  in  the  works  of  the  Arabs 
by  the  name  rooman.  The  pomegranate  is  a 
native  of  Asia  ;  and  we  may  trace  it  from  Syria, 
through  Persia,  even  to  the  mountains  of  Northern 
India  It  is  common  in  Noithern  Africa,  and 
was  early  cultivated  in  Egypt:  hence  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert  complain  (Num.  xx.  5),  '  It  is 
no  place  of  seed,  or  of  (igs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pome- 
granates.'1 Ueing  common  in  Syria  and  Persia, 
it  must  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
Eastern  nations.  In  the  present  day  it  is  highly 
valued,  and  travellers  desciii  e  the  pomegranate  as 
heing  delicious  throughout  Persia.  The  late  Sir 
A.  Burnes  states  that  the  famous  pomegranates 
without  seeds  are  grown  in  gardens  under  the 
snowy  hills,  near  the  river  Cahul.  The  bright 
and  dark-green  foliage  of  the  pomegranate,  and 
its  flowers  conspicuous  for  the  crimson  colour 
both  of  the  calyx  and  petals,  must  have  made  it 
an  ohject  of  desire  in  gardens;  while  its  large 
reddish-coloured  fruit,  filled  with  numerous  seeds, 

*  each  surrounded  with  juicy  pleasant-tasted  pulp, 
would  make  it  still  more  valuable  as  a  fruit,  in 
warm  countries.  The  pulpy  grains  of  this  fruit 
are  sometimes  eaten  by  themselves,  sometimes 
sprinkled  with  sugar;  at  other  times  the  juice  is 
pressed  out  and  made  into  wine,  or  one  of  the 
esteemed  sherhets  of  the  East.  This  seems  also  to 
have  been  the  custom  in  ancient  times,  for  it  is 
saiil  in  Canticles,  viii.  2,  '  I  would  cause  thee  to 
drink  of  spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  my  pome- 
granate '  The  beauty  of  the  fruit  when  burst- 
ing and  displaying  the  delicate  colours  of  the 
pulpy  grains,  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  same  book  (vi.  7),  '  As  a  p:ece 
of  pomegranate  are  thy  cheeks  (temples)  within 
thy  locks ;'  so  also  the  beauty  of  the  (lower-beds 
when  first  opening  made  it  an  object  of  attraction 
(vi.  11).  '  I  went  into  the  garden  of  nuts,  &c,  to 
see  whether  the  pomegranates  budded;'  and  again 
in  vii.  12.  Being  valued  as  a  fruit,  and  admired 
as  a  (lower,  it  was  to  be  expected  that   it  should 

#  be  cultivated  in  gardens  and  orchards;  and  to 
this  several  passages  refer,  as  Canticles  iv.  13.  In 
other  places  it  is  enumerated  with  the  move  valued 
and  cultivate**  trees  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
vine,  the  fig-tree,  the  palm-tree,  and  the  olive,  as 
in  Joel  i.  12;  Hag.  xi.  19.  The  pomegranate  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  a  native  of  Egypt;  it 
must,  however,  have  been  cultivated  there  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  the  Israelites,  when  in  the  desert, 
fomented  the  lo«  of  its  fruit.     That  it  was  pro- 
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duced  in  Palestine  during  the  same  early  ages  if 
evident,  from  the  spies  biinging  some  back  when 
sent  into  Canaairto  see  what  kind  of  a  land  it  was; 
for  we  are  told  that  they  'came  unto  the  brook  of 
Eshcol,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch  with 
one  cluster  of  grapes,  &c,  and  they  brought  of  the 
pomegranates,  and  of  the  (igs." 

The  pomegranate  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks, 
being  the  podol'  Theophrastus,  and  of  Dioscorides, 
(i.  151).  It  was  employed  as  a  medicine  by 
Hippocrates,  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer  under 
the  name  side,  supposed  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin. 
Its  English  name  is  .derived  from  the  pomum 
granutum  ('grained  apple)  of  the  Romans.  Vari- 
ous parts  of  the  plant  were  employed  medicinally, 
as,  for  instance,  the  root,  or  rather  its  bark,  the 
dowers  whicli  are  called  kvtivos  by  Dioscorides, 
and  the  double  rloweis  fSaXavariov ;  also  the  rind 
of  the  pericarp,  called  malicoriiun  by  the  Romans, 
and  aiSiov  by  Dioscorides.  Some  of  the  pro- 
perties ^vhich  these  plants  possess,  make  them 
useful  both  as  drugs  and  as  medicines.  We 
have  hence  a  combination  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental properties,  which  would  make  the  pome- 
granate an  object  sure  to  command  attention; 
and  these,  in  addition  to  the  showy  nature  of  the 
(lowers,  and  the  roundish  form  of  the  fruit, 
crowned  by  the  protuberant  remains  of  the  calyx, 
would  induce  its  selection  as  an  ornament  to  be 
imitated  in  carved  work.  Hence  we  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  it  as  an  ornament  oit  the  robes 
of  the  priests  (Exod.  xxviii.  33;  xxxix.  21); 
and  also  in  the  temple  (1  Kings  vii.  18,  20,  42; 
2  Kings  xxv.  17;  2  Chron.  iii.  16;  iv.  13).  It 
might,  therefore,  well  be  adduced  by  Moses  among 
the  desirable  objects  of  the  land  of  promise 
(Deut.  viii.  8):  'a  land  of  wheat,  and  bailey, 
and  vines,  and  (ig-tie.s,  and  pomegranates  ;  a  land 
of  oil-olive  and  honey." — J.  F.  R. 

RIMMON,  the  name  of  several  places  in 
Palestine,  probably  distinguished  by  tiie  pre- 
sence or  pomegranate-trees. 

1.  A  city  oi  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  the  south 
of  Palestine  (Josh.  xv.  32  ;  xix.  7;  I  Chron.  iv. 
32 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10) 

2.  A  town  on  a  high  conical  chalky  rock  or 
peak,  north-east  of  Gibeah  and  Michmash,  near 
the  deseit  (Judg.  xx.  15,  17  ;  xxi.  13).  The 
Onomasticon  places  it  fifteen  miles  north  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  this 
rock,  which  is  still  crowned  by  a  village  bearing 
the  name  of  Rummon  :  see  Robinson's  Palestine, 
ii.  113.  Some  suppose  this  the  Rimmon  men- 
tioned in  1  Sam.  xiv.  2. 

3.  A  city  of  Zebulon  (Josh.  xix.  3;  1  Chron. 
vi.  62). 

4.  A  station  of  the  Israelites  after  leaving 
Sinai  (Num.  xxxiii.  19). 

RIMMON,  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  Sy- 
rians (2  Kings  v.  18).  As  this  name  is  found 
nowhere  but  in  the  Bible,  and  there  only  in  the 
present  text,  nothing  positive  canbeallirmed  con- 
cerning the  power  it  symbolized.  If  it  be  jvfarred 
to  the  j>omegr.iiiate,  we  may  suppose  that  the  fruii 
had  become  the  symbol  oi  some  unsteiinus  pow- 
ers m  nature.  But  many  comm<  ntators  entitled 
to  resjx'ct,  as  Le  Clerc,  Seldt  n,  Vifringa,  and 
Roseniniillei,  would  rather  seek  ihe  . signification 
of  the  word  in  DD1  ramani,  '  the  exulted  ;'  in 
which  case  we  may  take  it   to  l.-ave  been  a  nam* 
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of  eminence  applied  to  the  sun,  or  rather  to  some 
idol  under  which  tiie  sun  was  represented. 

RIPH  UTI  (Han  ;  Sept.  'P^afl;  in  1  Chron. 
Dipiiath,  HEtT),  a  northern  people  descended 
from   Gomer  (Gen.   x.  3).     See   Nations,  Dis- 

WKKS10N   OF. 

R1VKR.  All  the  rivers  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture are  in  this  work  described  under  their  respec- 
to**  names,  except  such  as  are  included  in  the 
arti  le  Palestine.  The  Nile  is  described  un- 
der Egypt  ;  and  Gihon  and  Pison  are  consi- 
dered under  Paiiadise. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  discriminate  the  words 
which  are  applied  to  different  kinds  of  rivers  in 
Scripture. 

"IX^  and  TlX?  jeor,  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  Egyptian  origin,  denotes  a  'fosse/  or 
'nvt-  •'  (it  was  expressed  by  ioro  in  the  dialect  of 
Memphis,  and  by  lEiio  in  tliat  of  Thebes^ while  it 
appears  as  i o it  in  the  Rosetta  inscription).  Tiiis 
name  is  applied  exclusively  in  Scripture  to  'the 
dver  of  Egypt'  (DHaQ  3K\)j  excepting  in  Dan. 
xii.  5,  6,  7,  where  it  denotes  another  river.  This 
'  river  of  Egypt'  is  undoubtedly  the  Nde  ;  and  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  '  brook  of  Egypt,' 
mentioned  below. 

2.  ""iri3  nahar,  is  the  word  generally  used  to 
express  any  river  or  perennial  stream.  It  has  at 
this  day'  the  same  application  in  Arabic,  in 
which  language  also,  as  in  Hebrew,  it  includes 
canals,  as  the  •  Xaharawan  of  Khuzistan  ;  and 
the  Scripture  must  mean  the  Euphrates  and  its 
canals,  where  it.  speaks  of  '  the  rivers  (jiaharuth) 
of  Babvlon'  (Ps.  exxxvii.  1). 

3.  ?nj,  nachal,  denotes  a  stream,  brook,  or 
torrent,  whether  perennial  or  not,  but  mostly  not, 
as  most  of  the  brooks  of  Palestine  are  torrents, 
flowing  only  in  winter  [Palestine].  See  a 
picturesque  allusion  to  such  brooks  in  Job  vi.  15. 
When  the  word  stands  alone  it,  seems  to  denote'  a 
mere  winter  torrent,  a  permanent  stream  being  in- 
dicated by  the  addition  of  the  word  jjVK.  v  pe.en- 
nial,'  as  in  Ps.  lxxiv.  15;  Deut.  xxxi.  4  ;  Amos  v. 
21.  A  few  brooks  are  specially  designated,  as 
the  Buook  ok  Willows  (Isa.  xv.  7),  a  stream 
on  the  east  of  tie  Dead  Sea,  probably  the  present 
Wadv-el-Ahsy,  which  descends  from  the  eastern 
mountains,  and  enters  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  the  Aunon  (see  the  woid)  ;  the 
Jaubok  (which  see);  the  Resou  {the  cold),  a 
torrent  emptying  itself  into  the  Mediterranean 
near  Gaza  (I  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21)  :  the  Kiuuon. 
the  KisnoN  (see  the  two  words);  and  the  Kanaii, 
a8tream  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim  and  Mana&seh 
(Josh.  xvi.  18;  xvii.  9).  'The  Buook  of 
Kgvpt,'  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiv.  5  ;  Josh, 
xv.  4,  47  ;  1  Kings  viii.  05;  2  Kings  xxiv.  7  ; 
Isa.  xxvii.  12;  which  is  also  called  simply  '  the 
brook'  (Ez  k.  xlvii.  19;  xlviii.  28),  and  described 
as  on  the  conlines  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  is 
unquestionably  the  Wadv-el-Arish,  near  the  vil- 
lage cf  that  name,  which  was  anciently  called 
Rhiiiocorura.  The  '  liver  (jeor)  of  Egypt'  is, 
however,  the  Nile;  And  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
two  are  n.)t  s  >  well  distinguished  in  the  Authorized 
Version  as  in  the  original. 

The  word  nachal  (^R3  sometimes  oo  ;nrj  in 
the  sense  of  tiie  Arabic  Wady,  that  is,  a  *  alby 


watered  by  a  brook  or  torrent.  Such  are  the  vallej 
of  Eshcoi,  (which  see);  the  valley  of  Gsiuk 
(Gen.  xxvi.  17);  and  as  nachal  signifies  ooth  a 
brook  and  the  valley  in  which  it  flows,  the  same 
terms  may  be  understood  of  either,  as  in  the  cass 
of  the  *  brook'  Zered  in  Deut.  ii.  13,  14  ;  which  is 
expressed  by  the  same  word  as  the  '  valley'  o! 
Zered  in  Num.  xxi.  12;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  meant,  as  in  Josh.  xv. 
7;  xix.  14,  comp.  1).  TAe  valley  of  Sokek 
(Judg.  xvi.  4),  so  called  probably  from  its  vine- 
yards, Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  north  of  Eleu- 
theropolis,  and  near  to  Zorah.  The  valley  of 
Shittim  ('acacias')  was  in  Moab,  on  ihe  borders 
of  Palestine  (Joel  iv.  18;  comp.  Num.  xxv.  1; 
Josh.  ii.  1  :  iii.  1  ;  Mic.  vi.  5).  The  valley  of 
Zeued  was  in  the  territory  of  Moab,  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Num.  xxi.  12;  Deut.  ii.  13,  14),  pro- 
bably the  same  with  '  the  Brook  of  Willows.' 

R1ZPAH  (HSlV").  «  coal;  Sept.  'Pecr^a),  a 
concubine  of  Saul,  memorable  for  the  touching 
example  of  maternal  affection  which  she  afforded, 
in  watching  the  dead  bodies  of  her  sons,  and 
driving  the  birds  away  from  them,  when  they 
had  been  gibbeted  by  the  Gibeoniies  (2  Sam. 
iii.  7;  xxi.  8,  10,  H). 

ROADS,  In  the  East,  where  travelling  is  per- 
formed mostly  ori  some  beast  of  burden,  ceitain 
tracks  were  at  a  very  early  period  customarily 
pursued  ;  and  that  the  rather  as  from  remote  ages 
commerce  and  travelling  went  on  by  means  of 
caravans,  under  a  certain  discipline,  anil  affording 
mutual  protection  in  their  passage  from  city  to 
city,  and  from  land  to  land.  Now  wherever  such 
a  band  of  men  and  animals  had  once  passed  they 
would  form  a  track  which,  especially  in  countries 
where  it  is  easy  lor  the  traveller  to  miss  his  way, 
subsequent  caravans  or  individuals  would  natu- 
rally follow  :  and  the  rather  inasmuch  as  the  ori-  . 
ginal  route  was  not  taken  arbitrarily,  but  because 
it  led  to  the  first  cities  in  each  particular  district 
of  country.  And  thus  s>t  a  very  early  period 
were  there  marked  out  on  the  suiface  of  the  globe 
lines  of  inter-communication,  running  from  land 
to  land,  and  in  some  sort  binding  distant  nations 
together.  These,  in  the  earliest  times,  lay  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  that  being  the  line  on 
which  the  trade  and  the  civilization  of  the  earth 
first  ran. 

The  purposes  of  war  seem,  however,  to  have 
furnished  the  first  inducement  to  the  formation  of 
made,  or  artificial  roads.  War,  we  know,  afforded 
to  the  Romans  the  motive  under  which  they  formed 
their  roads;  and  doubtless  they  found  them  not 
only  to  facilitate  conquest,  but  also  to  insure  the 
holding  of  the  lands  they  had  subdued  ;  and  the 
remains  of  their  roads  which  we  have  under  our 
own  eyes  in  this  island,  show  us  with  what  skifl 
they  lanl  out.  a  country,  and  formed  lines  oi 
communication.  To  the  Romans,  chielly,  was 
Palestine  indebted  for  such  roads.  * 

There  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  roads  of  some 
kind  in  Palestine  at  an  earlier  period.  Language 
is  employed  which  supposes  the  existence  of  arti- 
ficial roads.  In  l>a.  xl.  3  are  these  words,  '  Pre- 
pare ye  the  w?  f  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall 
be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  si  ill  '# 
made  low  ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight, 
and  the  rough  places  plain.'     Tl»ere#ca  mot   be  a 
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more  graphic  . /ascription  of  (lie  operations  and  re- 
lulls  connected  with  the  formation  of  a  long;  and 
uopoit.i  it  road.  That  this  is  the  language  of  ptah 
p)|«.t**J  inspiration  affords  no  objection,  but  rather 
"onlhnis  our  view  ;.  for  jioetiy,  as  being  an  appeal 
to  widely-spread  feelings,  grounds  itself,  in  such  a 
•a>e  as  this,  on  fact  ;  nor  could  such  imagery  as 
ve  find  liere  have  been  employed,  had  aitilfau'al 
roads  been  unknown  in  Palestine.  Nor  is  the 
imagery  unusual  (comp.  lsa.  xi.  16  ;  xix.  23  ; 
xxxiii.  8;  xxxv.  8;  xlix.  11;  lxii.  10).  In 
1  Sam.  vi.  12  we  read,  '  The  kine  went  along  t he 
highway,  lowing  as  they  went,  and  turned  not 
aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.'  In  Num- 
bers also  (xx.  17),  '  We  will  go  by  the  king's  high- 
way,' &c.  (xxi.  22;  Dent.  ii.  27;  Lev.  xxvi. 
21).  Whether  or  not  these  were  roads  in  the  mo- 
dem acceptation  of  the  term,  we  know  from  the 
raw  regarding  a  free,  open,  and  good  passage  to 
the  cities  of  refuge  (si  e  that  article,  and  J)eut.  xix. 
3,  compared  with  Mishna,  tit.  Maccnih),  that  the 
tnindsof  the  Israelites  were  early  familiarized  with 
the  idea  :  '  Thou  shalt  prepare  thee  a  wpy,'  &c, 
'that  every  slayer  may  dee  thither.'  And,  much 
as  we  hesitate  to  differ  from  so  high  an  authority,  we 
cannot  agiee  with  Winer  (  HeaUw'&rt.  in  •Sfra-sse), 
that  this  last  cited  passage  stands  alone ;  for  other 
passages  have  been  given  which,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  it,  seem  to  prove  that  to  some  ex- 
tent artificial  roads  were  known  to  the  Hebrews 
in  the  commencement,  of  their  commonwealth. 
Indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Hebrews  had 
becomrt acquainted  with  roads  during  their  sojourn 
in  Eg)  t,  where,  in  the  Delta  especially,  the  nature 
of  the  country  would  require  roads  and  high- 
ways to  l»e  thrown  up  and  maintained.  Josephus 
(Antiq.  viii.  7.  4)  expressly  says,  'Solomon  did 
not  neglect  the  care  of  the  ways,  but  he  laid  a 
causeway  of  black  stone  (basalt)  along  the  roads 
that  led  to  Jerusalem,  both  to  render  tlietn  easy  for 
travellers,  and  to  manifest  the  grandeur  of  his- 
riches.'  Winer,  indeed,  remark*  that  Joseph us's 
roads  iind  no  support  in  the  Bible.  But  al- 
though these  particular  roads  may  not  be  men- 
tioned, it  does  not  hence  follow  that  they  did 
not  exist;  but  mention  is  made,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  ways  and  highways  in  the  Scriptural 
authorities.  To  il.e  Romans,  however,  Pales- 
tine was  greutl-  indebted  for  its  roads.  On 
this  subject  P.el'.iid  (Palastind)  has  supplied 
useful  luCor'uauou.  In  the  East  generally,  and 
in  Palestine  m  particular,  the  Romans  formed 
roada,  Pad  set  up  mile-stones,  in  imitation  of  what 
Jney  Lad  done  in  Italy.  These  stones  bore  the 
«H*p»ee  (r7)(iua,  otVjAox,  and  Kioves.  From  the  fact 
t(  their  existing  in  Palestine,  Eusebius,  in  his 
siomasticon,  frequently  uses  the  terms  iv  e/cry 
ij^h'w,  mill  similar  phrases.  In  Reland  s  time 
tatrmeufs  of  these  mile-stones  still  remained. 

For  the  merely  internal  Palestinian  roads,  Re- 
and  may  be  consulted.  He  gives  a  list  of  them 
iii.  2),  which  will  supply  the  reader  with  the 
equisite  information,  especially  if  studied  under 
•he  corrections  suppliedj>y  recent  travellers. 

Our  remark*  will  be  conliued  to  roads  which 
connected  Palestine  with  other  countries,  since  a 
notice  of  the  internal  roads  as  well,  if  at  all  com- 
plete, would  require  too  much  space. 

The  Phoenicians,  as  a  mercantile  people,  main- 
tained a  connection  not  only  with  the  West,  by  sea, 
but  also,  overland,  with  the  East.    They  had  two 


great  commercial  highways.  One  came  out.  of 
Arabia  Felix,  through  Petia.  The  olher  struck 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
through  Palestine,  to  Tyre. 

The  first  road  in  Palestine  which  we  mention 
ran  from  Plolemais,  on  the  coast  of  the  Med  iter* 
ranean,  to  Damascus.  This  road  remains  to  the 
present  day.  Beginning  at  Ptolemais  (Acco),  it 
ran  southward  to  Nazareth,  and  conlinuing  south 
and  east,  passed  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the 
north  ;  alter  which,  turning  north  and  east,  it  came 
to  Tiberias,  where,  running  along  the  Sea  of  Ga- 
lilee, it  reachei  Capernaum,  and  having  passed 
the  Jordan  somewhat  above  the  last  place,  it  went 
over  a  spur  of  the  Anti  Lihanus  fjebel  Heidi), 
and  keeping  straight  forward  east  by  north,  came 
to  Damascus.  This  road  was  used  for  the  pur- 
poses both  of  trade  and  war.  In  the  history  of  the 
Crusades  it  bears  the  name  of  Via  Maris.  It  con- 
nected Europe  with  the  interior  of  Asia.  Troops 
coming  from  Asia  over  the  Euphrates  passed  along 
this  way  into  the  heart  of  Palestine.  Under  (he 
Romans  it  was  a  productive  source  of  income.  It 
was  on  this  road,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  that 
Jesus  saw  Matthew  sitting  'at  the  receipt,  of  cus- 
tom,' and  gave  him  his  call  to  the  apostleship. 

Another  road  passed  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast  southward  into  Egypt.  Beginning  at  Pto- 
lemais, it  ran  first  to  C*sarea,  thence  to  Diospolis, 
and  so  on  thrcugh  Ascalou  and  Gaza  down  into 
Egypt.  This  was  also  an  important  line  of  com- 
munication, passing  as  it  did  through  cities  of 
gieat  importance,  running  along  the  coast  and 
extending  to  Egypt.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  how  important  it  was  for  trade  by  laud  and 
by  sea,  as  well  as  for  the  passage  of  troops.  A 
branch  of  this  road  connected  the  sea  with  the  me- 
tropolis, leading  from  the  same  Caesarea  through 
Diospolis  to  Jerusalem.  Down  this  branch  Paul 
was  sent  on  his  way  to  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  23,  26). 
The  band  went  through  Antipatris,  and  thence  on 
to  Caesarea. 

A  third  line  of  road  connected  Galilee  with 
Judaea,  running  through  the  intervening  Samaria 
(Luke  xvii.  1,1  ;  John  iv.  4;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx. 
6.  1  ;  Vi/ct,  §  32).  The  journey  took  three  days. 
Passing  along  the  plain  of  Esdiaelon  the  travel  lei 
entered  Samaria  at  Ginea  (Jenin),  and  was  thence 
conducted  to  Samaria  (Sebasle),  thence  to  She- 
chem  (Nablous),  wlteuce  a  good  day's  travel 
brought  him  to  Jerusalem.  This  last  part  of  the 
journey  has  been  described  by  Maundrell  (Jour- 
ney, p.  85,  sq.). 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans  there  was  also  a  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  lake  Gennesareth,  through 
Sheehem  and  Scythopolis.  The  same  road  sent 
a  branch  off  at  Scythopolis,  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion through  Esdraelon  to  Ca?sarea ;  and  another 
branch  across  the  Jordan  to  Gadara,  on  to  Damas- 
cus, along  which  line  of  country  there  still  lies  a 
road,  southward  of  t he  sea  of  Galilee,  to  the  same 
celebrated  city. 

There  were. three  chief  roads  running  from  Je- 
rusalem. One  passed  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  by  Bethany,  through 
o|>enings  in  hills  and  winding  ways  on  to  Jericho, 
near  which  the  Jordan  was  passed  when  travellers 
took  their  way  to  the  north,  if  they  wished  to  rut 
through  Peraea  :  which  was  the  road  the  Galilean 
Jews,  in  coming  to  and  returning  from  the  festi- 
vals in  the  capital,  were  accustomed  to  take,  thuf 
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avoiding  the  unfriendly  territory  of  Samaria  ;  or 
travellers  turned  their  faces  towards  the  south,  if 
they  intended  to  go  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  This 
road  was  followed  by  the  Israelites  when  they 
directed  their  steps  towards  Canaan.  Through 
Peraea  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  armies  made  their 
hostile  advances  on  Israel  ^2  Kings  viii.  2S  ;  ix. 
14;  x.  32,  sq.  ;   I  Chron.  v.  26). 

A  second  road  led  from  Jerusalem  southward 
to  Hebron,  whence  travellers  went  through  the 
wilderness  of  Jnda?a  to  Aila,  as  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  road  still  show  ;  or  they  might  take  a 
westerly  direction  on  to  Gaza,  away  which  is  still 
pursued,  and  is  of  two  days'  duration.  The  ordi- 
nary way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  appears,  in  the 
Roman  period,  to  have  lain  through  Eleuthero- 
polis  and  Ascalon.  From  Gaza  through  Rhino- 
corura  and  Pelusium  was  the  nearest  road  down 
into  Eirvpt  from  Jerusalem  (Antiq.  xiv.  14.  2). 
Along  this  road  many  thousand  prisoners,  made 
by  Vespasian  in  his  capture  of  Jerusalem,  were 
sent  to  Alexandria  in  order  to  be  shipped  for  Rome. 
Of  these  two  roads  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  one 
went  westward  by  Ramlah  and  Ascalon ;  the 
other  southward  by  Hebron.  This  last  road 
Raumer  (Palastina,  p.  191  ;  see  also  his  Beitrage, 
published  after  Robinson's  work  on  Palestine, 
namely,  in  1S43,  correcting  or  confirming  the 
views  given  in  his  Paldstina,  1838)  is  of  opinion 
was  that  which  was  taken  by  Philip  (Acts  viii. 
26,  sq.),  partly  because  tradition  states  that  the 
eunuch  was  baptized  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron, 
and  this  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  runs 
through  the  'desert*  Thekoa  (Thecua)  in  the 
Onomast/con.  And  here  he  finds  the  reason  of  the 
angel's  command  to  go  'towards  the  south  ;'  for 
Heliron  lay  south  of  Jerusalem  ;  whereas  but  lor 
this  direction  Philip  might  have  gone  westward 
by  Ramlah.  Robins,  n,  admitting  that  there  is  a 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron, maintains  (ii.6I0; 
i.  320)  that  Philip  went  by  a  third  road,  which 
led  down  Wady  Musurr  to  Betogabra  (Ebn- 
theropolis),  and  thinks  that  he  has  found  at  Tell 
el-Hasy  the  spot  where  the  eunuch  leceived  bap- 
tism. But,  says  Raumer  (Beitrage,  p.  41),  this 
road  ran  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  Philip 
vas  commanded  to  go  towards  the  south,  for  which 
purpose  he  must  have  gone  by  Hebron.  Raumer 
then  proceeds  to  confirm  his  original  position. 
Jerome,  in  his  Life  of  Paula,  testifies  that  a  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  went  through  Hebron. 
Paula  travelled  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem, 
which  lay  south  of  the  city  :  '  When  she  reached 
Betnlehem  she  quickened  the  pace  of  her  horse  and 
took  the  old  road  which  leads  to  Gaza.'  This  road 
conducted  to  Bethsur  (a  little  north  of  Hebron), 
4  where,"  says  Jerome,  'while  he  read  the  Sciip- 
tures,  the  eunuch  found  the  Gospel  fountain.' 
'This,' adds  Raumer,  'is  the  same  B  thsur  of 
which  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon,  says,  '•  As 
y.ou  go  from  Aelia  to  Hebron,  at  the  twentieth 
mile-stone,  you  meet  Bethsoron,  near  wnich,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  is  a  fountain  babbling  out  of 
the  soil.  The  Acts  of  the  AjMtstles  state  that  the 
chamberlain  of  Queen  Candace  was  baptized  in 
it  by  Philip  *  From  Bethsur  Paula  proceeded  to 
Hebron.  The  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitannm  (of 
the  year  333)  mentions  Bethsur  as  the  place  where 
the  baptism  was  performed.' 

Runner  concludes  by  remarking — '  Robinson 
rightly  rejects  tradition   when   it   contradicts  the 


Sacred  Scriptures,  but  he  must  also  reject  thost 
pretended  scientific  theories  which  contradict  Hoiy 
Writ.  Such  hypotheses  may  easily  become  1  he 
groundwoik  of  scientific  legends.  To  fix  the  bap- 
tismal-place of  the  Chamberlain  at  Tel  el-Hasy, 
contradicts  the  Scripture;  but  Bethsur,  which, 
has  from  the  earliest  ages  been  so  accounted,  agrees 
with  the  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.' 

There  only  remains  lor  us  to  mention  what 
Winer  reckons  the  third  of  the  three  great  roads 
which  ran  from  Jerusalem  ;  this  third  road  went  tc 
the  Mediterranean  at  Joppa  (Jaffa),  a  way  which 
from  the  time  of  the  Crusades  has  been  taken  by 
pilgrims  proceeding  to  the  Holy  City  from  Egypt 
and  from  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  referred  to.  see 
De  Wette,  Archaologie ;  Scholz.  Archaologie ; 
Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  7  JO  ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde  ;  Crome, 
Paliistina,  i.  8;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  ii.  547;  also 
the  article  Geography. — J.  R.  B. 

ROAST.     [Food.] 

RODON  (poSov),  signifying  '  rose,'  occurs 
only  ill  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Ecclesiasticus 
and  the  Book  ot'Wisdom.  In  the  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  '  rose'  occurs  also 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon  xi.  1,  and  in  Isaiah  xxxv. 
1;  but  in  neither  of  these  passages  is  there  any 
proof  that  the  word  Chabbazzeleth  ought  to  be 
so  rendered.  Indeed  by  many  the  narcissus  is 
thought,  to  be  intended.  In  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  written  in  Greek,  the  word  fidSoy 
may  seem  to  indicate  the  same  plant  that  it  did 
among  the  Greeks,  namely,  the  rose.  Tims  in 
Ecclesiasticus  xxiv.  14,  '1  was  exalted  like  a 
palm  tree  in  Engaddi,  and  as  a  rose  plant  in 
Jericho;'  in  xxxix.  13,  'and  bud  forth  as  a  rose 
growing  by  the  brook  of  the  field  ;'  and  the  high 
priest's  ornaments  are  compared  in  1.  8,  to  4  die 
fiowers  of  roses  in  the  spring  of  the  year."  But 
the  passage  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (xi.  8),  '  Lei 
as  crown  ourselves  with  roses  ere  they  be  with- 
ered,' is  especially  well-suited  to  the  rose.  But 
roses  have  not  been  found  by  travellers  in  the 
neighbouihwod  of  Jericho  ;  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered exactly  as  spring  flowers;  nor  do  they 
grow  specially  by  the  sides  of  brooks. 

The  rose   was  as   highly  esteemed  among  an- 
cient, as  it  is  among  modern  nations,  if  we  may 
judge    by   the   frequent    references   to     it   in    the 
poets  of  antiquity.       As   we  know   that    it   con- 
tinues to  be  t lie  favourite  flower  of  the  Persians, 
and  is  much  cultivated  in  Egypt,  we  might,  ex- 
pect more  frequent  mention  of  some  of  its  nume- 
rous species  and  varieties  in  the  Jewish  writings. 
This,    however,    is    not    the    case,   and    prohuhlv 
arises  from  its  being  less  common  in  a  wild  state 
in  a  comparatively  dry  and  warm    climate  like 
that  of  Syria.     It  is,  however,  indigenous  in  some 
parts.     Monro,  as  quoted  by  Kitto  in  the  Physical 
History  of  Palestine,   '  found    in    the   valley  of 
Baalbec,  a  creeping  rose  of  a  bright  yellow  colour 
in   full    bloom,   about  the  end  of  May.     About 
the  same  time,  on  advancing  towards  Kama  and 
Joppa  from  Jerusalem,   t^e  hills  are  found  to  he 
to  a  considerable'  extent  covered  with  white  and 
pink    roses.     The  gardens  of  Rama  itself  abound 
in    roses   of  a   powerful    fragrance.'      M.iriti,  ar 
stated  by  Rosen m idler,  found  the  greatest  qnai>» 
t it y  of  roses   in   the    hamlet   of  St.  John,  in  the 
desert  of  the  same  name.     '  In  this  place  the  ro*c- 
plants  form  small    forests  in  the  garden*      Thr 
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gtra'est  part  of  the  roses  reared  there  are  brought 
tc>  Jerusalem,  where  ro«e- water  is  prepared  from 
them,  of  which  the  scent  is  so  very  exquisite, 
that  in  ?vei  v  part  of  Lyeia.  and  also  in  Cyprus, 
if  is  i  i  request  above  all  other  rose-waters.' 
Burckhanlt  was  -truck  with  the  number  of  rose- 
trees  which  he  found  Among  the  ruins  of  Bozra 
beyond  the  Jordan.  That  the  rose  was  cultivated 
in  Damascus  is  well  known.  Indeed  one  species 
is  named  Rosa  Damasccna  from  being  supposed 
to  l>e  indigenous  theie.  '  In  the  gardens  of  the 
city  roses  are  still  much  cultivated.  Monro 
gays  that  in  size  they  are  inferior  to  our  damask 
rose,  and  less  perfect  in  form  ;  but  that  their  odour 
and  colour  are  far  more  rich.  The  only  variety 
t'.»at  exists  in  Damascus  is  a  white  rose,  which 
ap|>ears  to  belong  to  the  same  species,  differing 
onlv  in  colour'  (^Kifto,  /.  c.  p.  cclxxxiv.). 


470.     [Oleander.] 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  common  rose 
may  not  be  the  plant  meant  in  the  above  passages 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  and  that  the  name  rodon  may 
have  been  used  in  a  general  sense,  so  as  to 
include  some  rose-like  plants.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  this,  indeed,  in  the  oleander,  of  which 
rhododeruirmi.  or  rose-tree,  was  one  of  the  ancient 
names,  .and  rhododap/inc  another.  The  former 
name  is  now  applied  to  a  very  different  genus  of 
plants,  but  iaurier-rose,  the  French  translation 
nf  rhodoilapime,  is  still  the  common  name  in 
France  of  the  plant  which  used  to  be  called  rose 
bay  in  this  country,  but  which  is  now  commonly 
called  oleander.  Its  long  and  narrow  leaves  are 
like  some  kinds  of  willows,  aud  in  their  hue  and 
leathery  consistence  have  some  resemblance  to 
the  bay  tree,  while  in  its  rich  inflorescence  it 
.nay  most  aptly  be  compared  to  the  rose.  The 
oleander  is  well-known  to  be  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and 
torrents;  also  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 
The  present  writer  has  seen  it  in  similar  situations 
in  the  noith  of  India,  and  nothing  can  he 
conceived  more  beautiful  than  the  rivulets  at 
tiic  foot  of  the  mountains,  with  their  banks  lined 
with  thickets  of  oleanders,  crowned  with  large 
bur-dies,  of  roseate  coloured   tlowers.      Most  tra- 


vellers in  Palestine  have  been  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  this  plant.  Of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tripoli,  Rauwolf  says,  '  There  also  by  the  river's 
side  are  found  anthilis  marina,  &c,  and  oleander 
with  purple  flowers  by  the  inhabitants  called 
defle."  At  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  again  he  says, 
*  in  the  valley  further  down  towards  ihe  water 
grew  also  the  oleander.'  It  is  mentioned  as 
a  conspicuous  object  in  similar  sitiu  lions  by 
Robinson  and  Smith.  Mr.  Kilto  says,  *  Among 
the  plants  in  flower  in  April,  the  i  leander 
flourishes  with  extraordinary  vigour,  and  in  some 
instances  grows  to  a  considerable  size  by  all  the 
waters  of  Palestine  :  when  the  shrub  expands  its 
splendid  blossoms  the  effect  is  truly  beautiful. 
Lord  Lindsay  speaks  with  rapture  of  the  glorious 
appe. nance  which  the  groves  of  blooming  olean- 
ders make  in  this  season,  along  the  streams  and 
in  the  lone  valleys  of  Palestine'  (J.  c.  p. 
cexxxvii.).  '  In  the  month  of  May.' adds  Mr.  Kitto 
(I.  c.  p.  ccxliv),  'oleanders,  continuing  still  in 
bloom,  are  as  much  noticed  in  this  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding mouth  by  travellers.  Mad"X  noticed  in 
this  month  that  line  oleanders  in  full  bloom  were 
growing  all  along  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  mostly  in  the  water.  The  same  obser- 
vation was  made  by  Monio.  Tlie  lake  is  here 
richly  margined  with  a  wide  belt  of  oleanders, 
growing  in  such  luxuriance  as  they  are  never 
known  to  do  even  in  the  most  genial  parts  of 
Europe.'  Such  a  plant  could  hardly  escape 
reference,  and  therefore  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
by  the  name  p6b'ov.  If  this  should  not  be  con- 
sidered sufficiently  near  to  rhododaphne  and 
rhododendron,  we  may  state,  that  in  Arabic 
writers  on  Materia  Medica,  rodyon  is  given  as 
the  Syrian  name  of  the  oleander. 

The  plant  commonly  called  '  Rose  of  Jericho,' 
is  in  no  way  referred  to  in  the  above-quoted 
passages.  Dr  Lindley,  in  the  Gardener's  Chro- 
nicle,  ii.  362,  has  thus  described  it:  'the  ana- 
statica  hierochuntica,  or  rose  of  Jericho  of  the 
old  herbalists,  is  not  a  rose  at  all,  nor  has  it  the 
smallest  resemblance  to  a  rose,  nor  is  it,  as  it  is 
often  described  to  be,  alive  as  sold  in  the  shops. 
It  is  a  little  grey-leaved  annual,  very  common 
in  Palestine,  aud  of  which  hundreds  may  be 
gathered  in  full  flower  in  June,  by  the  sides  of 
the  road  over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  It  produces 
a  number  of  short,  stiff,  zigzag  branches,  which 
spread  pretty  equally  from  the  top  of  the  root, 
and,  when  green  and  growing,  lie  almost  flat 
upon  the  ground,  having  the  flowers  and  fruit 
upon  their  upper  side.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  crucife- 
rous plant,  nearly  related  to  the  common  purple 
sea-rocket,  which  grows  on  the  coast  of  England, 
and  has  a  somewh.it  similar  habit.  When  the 
seed-vessels  of  this  plant  are  ripe,  the  branches 
die,  and  drying  up.  curve  inwards,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  ball,  which  then  separates  from  the 
roots,  anil  is  blown  about  on  the  sands  of  the 
desert.  In  the  cavity  thus  formed  by  the 
branches,  the  seed-vessels  are  carefully  guarded 
from  being  so  disturbed  as  to  lose  their  contents. 
In  that  couditjon  the  winds  carry  the  anastatica 
from  place  to  place,  till  at  last  rain  falls,  or  it 
reaches  a  pool  of  water.  The  dry  haul  branches 
immediately  absorb  the  fluid,  become  softened, 
relax,  and  expand  again  into  the  position  they 
occupied  when  alive;  at  the  same  time  the  seed 
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vessels   oppii,  and   tlie   seeds  fall  out,  when,   the  Europe,  and  forms  the  most  numerous  s  >urety  iha. 

•place    being    suitable,    tliey    readily    germinate,  lias  ever   been   united   under  the   same  system  oi 

and   establish   themselves  as   new   plants.'     The  government." 

effe  ts,    therefore,  are   owing    to  the  hygroscopic  The  government  was  at  first  kingly.    Romulus, 

properties  of   vegetable  texture,  which   thus   form  the  first  monarch,  was  probably  succeeded  hy  six 

of  tlie  anastatica  '  hygrometres  lint  ,rels,"  accord-  others,  during  a  period  of  244  years,  till   in  the 
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year  b  c.  509,  kingly  government  was  abolished 
when  in  the  hands  of  Tarquinius  Supeibus,  ic 
consequence  of  his  arrogant  and  oppressive  des- 
potism. A  consular  f  nn  of  government  suc- 
ROMAN  EMPIRE:  the  government  of  the  ceeded,  which  was  at  the  first  of  an  essentially 
Remans  as  conducted  hy  tlie  emperors,  of  whom  aristocratic  character,  hut  was  compelled  to  give 
Augustus  was  the  first.  The  term  may  he  taken  way  hy  degrees  i\)  popular  influence,  till  men  ni 
with  some  latitude  of  meaning,  as  representing  plebeian  origin  made  their  way  to  the  highest 
the  Roman  state  since  the  Romans  came  into  offices  and  first  honours  in  the  state,  when  the 
contact  with  the  Jews  before  the  commencement  government  l*ecanie  an  oligarchy;  then  fell  intc 
of  the  imperial  sway.  We  have  not  however,  anarchy,  from  which  it  was  rescued  by  the  strong 
the  intention  of  entering  into  an  account  of  the  hand  of  Octavius  Caesar,  who  became  sole  mastei 
rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  of  the  world  by  defeating  Antony  at  Actium  on 
but  merely  to  set  forth  a  few  of  the  more  essential  the  2nd  of  September,  a.  l.  723  (b.c.  31),  though 
facts,  speaking  a  little  less  briefly  of  the  relations 
formed  and  sustained  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Jew3. 

The  foundations  of  Rome  lie  in  an  obscurity 
from  which   the  criticism   of  Niebuhr  has   done 
little   more  than    remove  the    legendary    charm. 
Three  tribes,  however,   formed  the  earliest  popu- 
lation,   namely,    the    Ramnenses   (probably    Ro- 
maneuses.  still  further  abbreviated  into  Ramnes), 
the   Titienses   (shortened    into   Titles,  from  Titus 
Tatius,  their   head),  and   the    Luceres   (probably 
an  Etruscan  horde,  who  migrated  to  Rome  from 
Solon  mm,   under     Lucumo).       In-order    to    in- 
crease  Ill's  population,  anil  with   a  view   to   that 
conquest  which  he  afterwards  achieved,  and  which 
was  only  a   small    prelude   to   the   immense  do- 
minion subsequently  acquired,   Romulus  opened 
in  Rome  an  asylum,    inviting  thereto  those  who, 
for  whatever  cause,   fled    from   the  neighbouring 
cities.     To  Rome  accordingly   there   flocked   the 
discontented,   the   guilty,   the  banished,   and   the 
aspiring,    freemen   ami   slaves.     Thus   were    laid 
the    foundations    of   the    future    mistress,  of   the 
world,    according     to    the     ordinary    reckoning, 
B.C.  753,   the   number  of  inhabitants  at   the   first 
not    exceeding,    it    is    supposed,    four    thousand 
souls:  what  it  arose  to  in  the  period  of  irs  greatest 
extent  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing.    Gibb  >ii    thus    speaks  : — '  The    number  of 
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it  was  not  till  the  year  725  that  the  senate  namea 
Octavius  lmperator,  nor  till  the  year  727  that 

subjects   who  acknowledged   the  laws   of  Rome,  he  received   the  sacred    title  of  Augustus.      His 

of  citizens,  of  provincials,  and  of  slaves,  cannot  empire  had   for   its   limit  the   Euphrates  on   the 

now    be  fixed  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  east,  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  African  deserts, 

the  importance  of  the  object  would  deserve.     We  and  Mount  Atlas  on  the  south,  the  ocean  on  the 

are   infoimed    that  when   the  Emperor  Claudius  west,    and    the    Danube    and   the   Rhine   on   the 

exercised  the  office  of  censor  he  took  an  account  north. 

of  six  millions  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  thou-  The  subjugated  countries  that  lay  beyond  the 

sand  Roman  citizens,  who,  with  the  proportion  of  limits  of  Italy  were   designated    by   the  general 

women    and    children,    must,   have  amounted   to  name  of  Provinces.    The  fit st  provisions  necessary 

about  twenty  millions  of  souls.     The  multitude  on  the  conquest,  of  a  country  by  the  Roman  arms 

of  subjects  of   inferior  rank    was  uncertain   and  were  made  with  a  view  to  secure  the  acquisition 

fluctuating.      Rut  after   weighing  with  attention  by  the  victorious  general,  in  virtue  of  the  power 

every   circumstance   which   could    influence  the  and   authority  (imperium)    intrusted   to  him    by 

nalance,   it  seems  probable  that  there  existed   in  the  government  at  home.    Accordingly  the  earliest 

the  time  of  Claudius  about  twice  as  many  pro-  object  of  attention  was  the  ordering  of  the   mili- 

vincials  as  there  were  citizens,  of  either  sex  and  tary  jxiwer,  and  the  procuring  of  suitable  resources 

of  every  aie,  and  that  the  slaves  weie  at   least  fur   subsisting   the   troops.     These   arrangements, 

equal   in  number  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  however,  were  made  not  without  a  regard  to  the 

Roman    world.     The   total    amount  of  this   im-  pacific  relations    into  which   the  conquerors  and 

perfect  calculation  would   rise  to  about   one  hun-  the    conquered    had    mutually    entered.      Acling 

dred  and  twenty  millions  of  persons— a  degree  of  on  the   principle  that    all    unnecessary  evil    was 

population  which  possibly  exceed*  that  of  modern  gratuitous   folly,   the  general  availed  aimself  of 
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the  aid  u  Horded  byexis'hig  institutions,  and  only 
■entfired  to  give  displeasure  by  establishing  new 
(Mies  in  cases  where  the  laws  and  customs  of!  a 
country  wore  insufficient  lor  his  purposes  The 
civil  government  was,  however,  recognised,  mo- 
dified or  remodel  led  by  the  conqueror,  provision- 
ally, and  only  until  the  Roman  senate  had  made 
its  behests  known.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  gene- 
ral who  had  conquered  the  province  constituted 
its  government,  in  virtue  of  a  law  en-  decree  of 
the  senate  m  which  the  constitution  (forma  pro- 
vinciae)  was  set  forth  and  established,  or  the  pro- 
visional appointments  already  made  were  sanc- 
tioned and  confirmed.  In  order  to  complete  these 
structural  arrangements,  the  general  received  spe- 
cial aid  from  ten  senators,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  whose  counsel  he  was  obliged  to  make  use 
jf.  In  thus  re-forming  the  legal  and  social  life 
of  a  province,  the  conquerors  had  the  good  sense 
to  act  in  general  with  prudence  and  mildness, 
having  regaid  in  their  appointments  to  local  pe- 
culiarities and  existing  institutions,  so  far  as  the 
intended  adjunction  to  the  Roman  power  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  provincials 
provocation  for  opposing  their  new  masters.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the.  government  of  the 
provinces  was  conducted  by  authorities  sent  for 
the  purpose  from  Rome.  Augustus  divided  the 
government  of  the  provinces  between  himself  and 
the  senate  in  such  a  manner  that  he  assigned  to 
the  senate  the  provinces  which  were  so  well  se- 
cured arid  obedient  that  they  needed  no  army  to 
keep  them  in  allegiance  to  Rome;  while  he  kept 
under  his  own  hands,  in  virtue  of  his  imperium 
proconsular,  those  that  were  more  considerable 
and  more  difficult  to  hold.  The  eovernment  of 
the  senatorial  provinces  lay  between  the  consuls, 
for  whom,  after  they  had  completed  their  con- 
sular office,  two  provinces  were  appointed;  the 
other  provinces  were  allotted  to  the  nraetors. 
Suetonius  adds  (Octav.  47)  that  Augustus  some- 
times made  changes  in  this  arrangement.  Quaes- 
tors, chosen  by  lot  out.  of  those  who  were  named 
for  the  year,  went  with  the  procnjisuls  into  the 
provinces  of  the  senate.  Into  the  provinces  of  the 
emperor  legati,  or  lieutenants,  were  sent,  with  pro- 
pwetorial  power,  to  act  as  representatives  of  their 
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master  ;  they  wore  the  sword  as  an  index  of  mili- 
tary authority,  and  had  power  of  life  and  dea.'j 
over  the  soldiers — :two  distinctions  which  were  iivjt 
granted  to  the  proconsuls,  or  irovernors  of  the  sena- 
torial provinces.  The  imperial  lieutenants  re- 
mained many  years  in  the  provinces;  until,  in- 
deed, it  pleased  the  emperor  to  recall  them.  Quaes- 
tors were  not  sent  into  the  imperial  provinces,  but 
their  place  was  supplied  by  ;  procurators,'  called 
at  a  later  period  '  rationales,'  who  weie  generally 
taken  from  the  equestrian  order  :  they  raised  the 
revenue  for  the  imperial  treasury,  and  discharged 
the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  army.  There  wa§ 
also  in  the  senatorial  provinces  a  procurator,  who 
raised  the  income  intended,  not  for  the  treasury, 
but  for  the  empeior's  privy  purse:  the  smaller 
provinces,  like  Judaea,  which  belonged  to  Syria, 
were  altogether  governed  by  such. 

The  proconsuls,  propraetors,  and  proprietorial 
lieutenants,  when  about  to  proceed  into  their  se- 
veral provinces,  recei\ed  instructions  for  their  guid- 
ance from  the  emperor;  and  in  cases  in  which 
these  were  found  insufficient,  they  were  to  apply 
for  special  directions  to  ihe  imperial  head  of  the 
state.  A  specimen  of  such  application  may  be 
found  in  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan,  with  the  empe- 
rors rescript,  regarding  the  conduct  which  was  to 
be  observed  towards  the  already  numerous  and 
rapidly  growing  sect  of  Christians.  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  so  far  as  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
province  itself,  was  in  the  governor  or  lieutenants 
assembled  in  a  conventus  ;  an  appeal  lay  from  this 
court  to  tlie  proconsul,  and  from  him  to  Caesar. 
Criminal  justice  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  governor,  and  extended  not  only  over  the 
provincials,  but  the  Roman  citizens  as  well  :  in 
important  cases  the  governors  applied  for  a  deci- 
sion to  the  emperor.  As  the  Romans  carefully 
abstained  from  making  any  changes  in  religious 
matters,  so  in  Palestine  tl|e  judging  of  crimes 
against,  religion  was  left  by  them  to  the  high-priest 
and  the  Sanhedrim,  even  so  far  as  condemnation 
to  death ;  but  the  execution  of  the  sentence  de- 
pended on  the  procurator  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  9.  1  ; 
Mark  xiv.  53,  55,  62-65;  John  xviii.  31).  The 
Jews,  at  least,  during  the  time  covered  by  the 
Gospels,  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
They  had  their  synagogues  or  temples  of  oublic 
worship,  where  they  served  God  without  molesta- 
tion, streaming  thither  at  their  great  festivals  from 
all  parts  of  the  land,  and  making  what  offerings 
or  contributions  they  pleased.  On  these  points 
the  testimony  of  Josephus  is  full  and  clear.  The 
Roman  presidents  did  indeed  depose  and  set  up 
high-]  riests  as  they  pleased,  but  they  confined 
their  choice  to  the  sacerdotal  race.  In  these  inter- 
ferences they  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  acts  of 
despotism,  for  which,  as  for  other  abuses  of  their 
power,  they  were  liable  to  be  called  to  account 
by  an  appeal  of  the  injured  to  the  Roman  em- 
jieror,  which  was  not  often  made  in  vain  (Antiq. 
xviii.  2;  5  and  3  ;  xx.  4,  3  and  4).  Dr.  Lardner 
has,  in  his  own  minute,  accurate,  and  learned 
manner,  reviewed  the  civil  condition  of  the  Jews 
during  the  time  before  referred  to,  dividing  it  into* 
four  heads — I.  The  period  from  the  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist  to  our  Saviour's  resurrection  :  2 
Thence  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  king,  mentioned. 
Acts  xii.;  3.  The  reign  of  Herod;  4.  From  the 
end  of  this  reign  to  the  conclusion  of  the  evan- 
gelical nistory  {Works,  London,  1827,  i.  37,  sq.). 
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!sl  regard  fo  the  first  period  lie  concludes,  after  a 
\'ng  inquiry,  that  the  Jews  practised  their  own 
^eliginus  rites,  worshipped  at  the  Temple  and  in 
♦heir  synagogues,  followed  their  own  customs,  and 
lived  very  much  according  to  their  own  laws. 
They  had  their  high-priests,  council  or  senate,  and 
inflicted  lrsser  punishments  ;  they  could  apprehend 
men  and  hring  them  before  the  council :  and  if 
a  guard  of  soldiers  was  needful,  could  be  assisted 
by  them  upon  asking  the  governor  for  them  ;  they 
conld  bind  men  and  keep  them  in  custody  ;  the 
council  could  summon  witnesses,  take  examina- 
tions, and,  when  they  had  any  capital  offenders, 
carry  them  before  the  governor.  This  governor 
usually  paid  a  regard  to  what  they  offered,  and, 
if  they  brought  evidence  of  the  fact,  pronounced 
sentence  according  totheir  laws.  He  was  the  proper 
judge  in  all  capital  causes.  In  the  second  period 
the  Scriptures  do  not  make  it  clear  that  there  was 
anv  Roman  officer  in  Judaea.  In  the  main  the  con- 
dition of  the  province  was  not  dissimilar  to  what 
il  was  in  the  first  period.  The  case  of  Stephen, 
who  was  stoned  to  death,  may  seem  to  be  an  ex- 
ception ;  but  it  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
offended  bigotry  and  of  the  outbreak  of  popular 
fury.  The  facts  connected  with  the  third  period 
■offer  no  difficulty, and  may  be  found  in  Acts  xii. 
Every  order  and  act  of  Herod,  here  mentioned — 
his  killing  James  with  the  sword,  imprisoning 
Peter  with  intent  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people, 
commanding  the  keepers  to  be  put  to  death — are 
undeniable  proof's  of  his  sovereign  authority  at  this 
time  in  Judith.  In  the  fourth  period  the  main 
•ihing  is  the  treatment  of  Paul  in  Judaea,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  appearance  of  legal  procedure.  The 
•case  was  this  :  a  man  was  in  danger  of  being 
killed  in  a  popular  tumult  in  Jerusalem;  a 
Roman  officer  rescues  him,  takes  him  into  his  own 
hands,  and  lodges  him  in  a  castle  ;  afterwards, 
that  his  prisoner  might  be  safer,  he  removes  him 
■to  Caesarea,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  before 
•whom  there  are  divers  hearings.  There  was  there- 
fore at  the  time  a  Roman  governor  in  Judaea.  A 
•  Jewish  council  also  appears  -one  not  void  of  au- 
thority. The  charge  was  of  a  religious  nature,  yet 
'is  it  heard  before  Felix  and  Pest  us,  whose  authority 
is  acknowledged  on  ail  sides.  Paul  appealed 
1o  the  Roman  emperor.  The  general  conclusion 
is,  that  if  causes  of  a  religions  nature  did  not  ex- 
•clusively  belong  to  the  Romans,  they  had  supreme 
•power  over  the  Jews  in  civil  matters.  These  de- 
ductions, made  fr  >m  the  Evangelists  themselves, 
•Lardner  corroborates  by  an  appeal  to  independent 
authorities,  namely,  the  opinions  of  Roman  law- 
yers concerning  the  power  of  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces ;  ihe  statements  of  historians  relating  to  the 
condition  of  Judaea  iin  particular  ;  and  similar  in- 
formation touching  the  state  of  the  people  in  other 
provinces.  Rehire,  however,  we  speak  of  the  con- 
nection -in  this  period  between  Rome  and  Judaea, 
we  must  go  back  a  little  in  order  to  show  under 
what  preliminary  circumstances  Judaea  became  a 
part  oil  the  groat  Roman  empire.  The  Romans 
and  Jews  first  came  into  political  contact  about 
B.C.  If)  I.  when  Judas  Maccabaeus,  being  moved 
by  the  great  and  widely  spread  military  re- 
nown of  the  Romans,  sent,  an  embassy  to  Home, 
»nd  formed  with  them  a  treaty  offensive  and 
•defensive,  tut  with  the  special  view  of  obtaining 
•belp  against  •  the  Grecians,'  that  is,  Demetrius, 
•king -of  Syria  (1  Mace.  viii. ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii. 


10.  6  j  Justin,  xxxvi.  3).  The  contests,  howevet, 
which  soon  ensued  in  Syria,  for  the  throne,  £av« 
the  Jews  respite  from  their  neighbours,  and  even 
weight  in  the  political  scale,  so  that  the  treaty 
was  not  much  called  into  operation  (1  Mace. 
x.  11).  Jonathan  renewed  and  confirmed  th« 
connection  with  the  Romans  (I  Mace.  xii. ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiii.  5.  8);  as  did  Simon,  who  'sent  Nu- 
menius  to  Rome  with  a  great  shield  of  gold,  of  a 
thousand  pounds  weight,  to  confirm  the  league 
with  them '(1  Mace.  xiv.  24).  A  very  favour- 
able answer  was  returned  in  the  name  of  •  Lucius, 
consul  of  the  Romans  '  The  Jews  thus  attained 
the  honour  of  being  admitted  into  the  rank  of 
friends  (socii)  of  the  Roman  people — a  dangerous 
distinction,  but  which  seems  to  have  had  an  im- 
mediately beneficial  influence  in  restraining  the 
Syrian  kings,  who  at  once  recognised  the  high- 
priest  Simon  (1  Mace.  xiv.  38,  sq. ;  xiv.  16,  sq.). 
John  Hyrcanus,  the  successor  of  Simon,  aided  by 
these  influences,  was  able  to  maintain  himself  as 
an  independent  prince  during  the  conflicts  which 
continued  in  Syria,  and  had  occasion  enly  once  to 
appeal  to  Rome,  namely,  on  occasion  of  injury 
inflicted  on  his  country  by  Antiochus  Side^es  :  an 
embassy  was  dispatched  to  the  senate,  the  treaty  was 
renewed,  and  reparation,  as  well  as  immunity  from 
future  injury,  was  readily  promised  (Antiq.  xiii. 
9.  2).  The  Romans  gained  a  nearer  and  more  de- 
cided influence  in  Judaea  through  the  conflicts  for 
power  carried  on  between  Hyrcanus  II.  and  Aris- 
tobulus  II.  Both  these  rivals  sent  an  embassy  to 
Scaurus,  who  had  been  detached  by  Pompey  from 
the  army  which  he  was  leading  against  Tigranes 
and  had  come  into  Syria.  Each  of  them  oflerea 
Scaurus  400  talents.  The  bribe  of  Aristobulus 
was  accepted,  and  Scaurus,  as  the  sen  ice  to  be 
done  for  the  payment,  relieved  Aristobulus  by 
compelling  Aretas,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Hyr- 
canus, to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Antiq.  xiv. 
2,  3).  Shortly  after,  Pompey  himself  came  to 
Damascus  and  marched  over  Coele-Syria,  where 
he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus.  Pompey  heard  their  rival  claims, 
and  the  appeal  of  the  Jewish  nalion  against 
them,  which  alleged  as  their  crime  that  they  wished 
to  subvert  the  established  form  of  government, 
and  each  to  make  himself  king  of  the  Jews.  The 
Roman  chief  saw  his  opportunity,  marched  to 
Jerusalem,  and  captured  the  cify,  making  Hyrca- 
nus high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  restricting 
his  territory,  and  imposing  tribute  {Antiq.  xiv.  4. 
4.  ;  Flor.  iii.  5,  30  ;  Tacit!  Hist.  y.  9).  This  is  the 
event  (b.c.  63)  from  which  the  loss  of  their  liberty 
by  the  Jews  is  to  be  reckoned.  Henceforth  the) 
formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  under  tlie 
protection  of  whose  president  they  were;  and  from 
his  avarice  they  had  much  to  endure.  The  mo 
narchy  had  passed  into  a  species  of  aristocracy, 
which  lasted  for  some  time.  But  though  the 
Jewish  people  then  became  subject  to  the  Romans, 
and  from  that  time  forward  the  rod  of  Heaven  may 
be  said  to  have  hung  over  the  land,  they  yet  en- 
joved  many  privileges,  as  well  as  the  freedom  of 
their  worship,  under  the  mild  government  of  these 
masters.  When  Pompey  captured  Jerusalem,  he 
and  some  of  his  officers  entered  info  the  Temple, 
and  the  most  holy,  places  of  it,  but  they  took  no- 
thing away. 

Julius  Caesar,  whom  political  considerations  led 
into   the  East,  confirmed   Hyr  -anus  in  the  oigfr- 
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oriesthood,  and  showed  himself  well-disposed  to 
wanU  the  .lews  by  several  decrees,  but  associated 
with    Hyrcauus   Antipater,   an    Idumaean,    who, 
iltdef  the   title  of  procurator  of  Juthea,  was  in 
reality   the  sole   governor   {Antiq.  xiv.    10.    10; 
xiv.  8  5).     The  Jews  were  anew  declare!  friends 
of  the  Roman   people,  beirig  in  reality  their  sub- 
jects.     In    the    year    h.c.  40,   the   Roman   senate 
declared   Herod   king   of  the   Jews.      Archelaus, 
Herod's  son,   being   banished   by  Augustus  (a.d. 
6  or  7),  Judaea  was  put  under  the  immediate  go- 
vernment of  Rome.     Josephus  says,  '  The  domi- 
nion of  Archelaus   being  reduced   to  a   province, 
Copouius,  a  person  of  die  equestrian  Older  among 
the  Romans,  is  sent  thither,  invested  by  Caesar  with 
the  power  of  life  and  death'  (De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8. 
1).      In   his   Antiquities  (xvii.    13.    5)  he   adds, 
1  Cyrenius  also  came  into  Judaea,  it  being  annexed 
to  the  province  of  Syria.'     The  procurators,  under 
whom  Judaea  had  now   fallen,  had   their  official 
residence  at  Caesarea.     When  Cyrenius  came  into 
Syria  he  took  an  account  of  the  substance  of  the 
Jews.      At  first  they  were  unwilling  f.i  endure  this 
liadge  of  subjection,  but  submitted  with  difficulty 
{Antiq.  xviii.  1.  1).     From  this  time,  however, 
they   continued   tributary   to   Rome  (Lardner,  i. 
80).     In  order  to  enforce  the  taxes  and   generally 
aid    the   procurator,   a   body  of  Roman    soldiers 
(a  cohort)  was  put  at  his  disposal,  which  had  their 
quarters  permanently  in   the  country,  their  head 
station  being  at  Caesarea.     In  Acts  x.  1    mention 
is  made  of  the  Italian  band  at  Caesarea  ;  which  was 
so  termed   l<ecause  composed  of  Italian  soldiers, 
while  the  other  troops  in  Syria  and  Judaea  consisted 
of  natives  (Schwarz,  De  Cokorte  Italica,   Altorf, 
1720).     A  portion  of  the  troops  was  always  sta- 
tioned  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,   in  order  to 
aid  in  preserving  the  peace  :  they  bad  their  quar- 
ters in  the  citadel  Antonia,  which  commanded  the 
Temple,  and  so  controlled  the  city  (Antiq.  xix.  9. 
2;   xx.  4.3;   Acts  xxi.  31,  sq. ;  xxii.  24;   xxiii. 
23).      The    first    procurator    entrusted    with    the 
government  of  Judaea  was  Coponius  ;  he  was  fol- 
lowed  by  Marcus  Ambivius;  then  came  Annius 
Rufus,  in  whose  time   Augustus  died,   a.d.   14. 
The    next    was  Valerius    Gratus,   who   was    ap- 
pointed by  Tiberius  :  he  continued  in  the  province 
eleven  years,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Pontius 
Pilate,  whose  government  lasted  ten  years.    Lard- 
ner is  of  opinion  that  Pontius  Pilate  left  Judaea 
lie  fore  the  Passover,  a.d.  36.     During  the  ensuing 
four  or  five  years  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  Jews  had  a  procurator  residing  amongst  them 
with   power  of  life  and  death,  as  they  had   from 
a.d.   7  to   a.d.   36  or  37.     They  were,  however, 
subject  to  the  Romans.      Lardner  inclines  to  the 
opinion    that    they    had    no    procurator    residing 
among  them  from  the  time  of  Pilate's  removal  to 
Agrippa's  accession.     During  this  time  they  were 
immediately  under  the  government,  first  of  Vitel- 
lius.  and  then  of  Petronius,  presidents  of  Syria. 
Hence  some  degree  of  license  would  be  assumed 
by  the  Jewish  authorities;  which  was  manifested  in 
their  treatment  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries, 
as  shown  in  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  and  the  perse- 
cution which  immediately  broke  our.     In  Actsix. 
31  a  different  state  of  tilings  is  recorded — 'Then 
had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judaea,  and 
Galilee,    and   Samaria.'     This  appears   to  have 
arisen  from  the  Jews  taemselves  being  in  distress. 
In  Alexandria  their  houses  of  prayer  were  all  de- 


stroyed. In  the  third  year  of  Caligula,  a.d.  39, 
Petronius  was  sent  into  Syria  with  orders  to  setup 
the  emperor's  statue  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
This  rest  of  the  churches  seems  to  have  reached 
some  way  into  Herod  Agrippa's  reign.  When  lie 
ascended  the  Jewish  throne,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  the  Jews  had  a  king  of  their  own,  but 
he  was  a  vassal  king. 

The  Romans,  dining  their  dominion,  introduced 
into  Judaea  many  of  their  mauneis  and  customs  ; 
their  money  became  current ;  their  weights  and 
measures  were  adopted  ;  their  mode  of  reckoning 
time  was  employed.  Yet  none  of  these  things  ob- 
tained more  than  partial  prevalence.  The  Latin 
language  no  longer  remained  unknown,  especially 
among  the  higher  classes.'  In  judicial  proceed- 
ings and  public  documents  the  Latin  was  used. 
It  must  have  been  extensively  spoken  in  Jerusalem, 
since  (John  xix.  20)  the  title  which  bore  the  alle- 
gation on  which  our  Lord  was  ostensibly  put  to 
death  was  written  in  Latin,  as  well  as  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew  (Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  2).  These  three 
tongues  were  indeed  used,  but  in  what  proportion 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Many  Latinisms  are 
found  in  the  diction  of  the  New  Testament,  though 
they  may  not  be  so  numerous  as  was  once  sup- 
posed (Olearius,  De  Stylo  N.  T.  p.  36^,  >q. ;  Georgi, 
in  the  second  part  of  his  Hierocrit.  N.  1\,  Yiterb. 
1733;  Michaelis,  Einleit.  X.  T.,  i.  173,  sq. : 
Winer,  Grammatik  des  Real  Sprach.,  ed.  Leip- 
zig, 1844,  Erst.  Abschuitt).  The  language  which 
our  Lord  spoke  has  been  much  disputed.  TIk* 
Latin  (Wemsdorf,  De  Christo  Latine  loquente), 
has  put  in  its  claim.  The  Greek  has  done  the 
same  (D.  Diodati,  De  Christo  Greece  loquente,  by 
Dobbinj  Loudon,  1843).  There  can,  however,  be 
little. doubt  that  he  ordinarily  employed  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  which  was  neither  Greek  nor 
Lai  in,  but  Aramaic,  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew. 

Not  only  in  Judaea,  but  in  other  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Jews  enjoyed  lull  freedom  of 
worship,  and  were  excused  from  military  service 
on  the  express  ground  of  their  religious  observances 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  10  ;  xix.  5.  3  ;  Philo,  De  Leg. 
p.  1036).  In  Alexandria  special  favour  was  shown 
to  the  numerous  Jews  settled  there,  by  their 
Roman  masters. 

The  right  of  citizenship  is  spoken  of  in  Acts 
xxii.  28,  where  we  find  the  chief  captain  declar- 
ing, in  relation  to  Paul's  claim  of  being  a  Roman, 
'With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom' 
(iroAn-eia,  jus  civitatis,  civitas).  In  the  preceding 
twenty-fifth  verse  we  learn  that  it  was  unlawful  to 
scourge  '  a  man  that  was  a  Roman,  and  uncon- 
demned.'  These  statements  are  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  what  we  learn  from  independent  sources 
[Citizenship]  (Sigonius.  De  Ant iquo  Jure  Civ. 
Ro7n.,  Paris,  1572);  found  also  in  Graevii  The- 
saurus, i.  ;  E.  Spanheim,  Orbis  Rom.,  Loudon, 
1703;  Cellarii  Dissertatt.  jj.  715,  sq.  ;  Fabric. 
Bibliograph.  Antiq.  p.  724,  sq.).  On  the  general 
subject  of  this  article  consult  Eschenbeig's  Clas~ 
sical  Manual,  §  Roman  Antiquities,  Wiley  and 
Putnam,  London,  1844;  Rupeiti's  Handbuch  des 
Rdmisch.  Alterthiimer,  Hanover,  1841 — a  veiy 
accurate  and  comprehensive  manual,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, Svo. ;  Maillott  and  Maitin,  Rechercfter 
sur  les  Costumes,  les  Mosurs,  8$c.  des  Ancient 
Peuples.  The  first  volume  exhibits  in  detail  tht 
costume,  manners,  &c.  of  the  Romans  down  tu 
the  la*t  emperors  of  Constantinople.    The  eugrar 
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t'ngs  are  taken  from  medals  and  monuments. 
Those  w)io  wish  to  study  the  morals  o\'  the  Ro- 
nans  will  find  aid  in  Ruperti  (tit  supra,  2  Ab- 
tlieil,  p.  258,  sq.);  see  also  J.  K.  Unger,  Sittoi 
und  Gebrauche  der  Romer,  Wien,  1805  ;  see  also 
Arnold's  History  of  Rome.  Much  information 
may  he  found  by  the  English  reader,  on  the  state 
of  manners  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ, 
in  tl)^  following  fictions — Lockhart's  Valerius; 
Bulwer's  Pompeii;  Ware's  Palmyra;  and  in 
Mil  man's  History  of  Christianity. —  J.  R.  B. 

ROMANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 
This  epistle  claims  our  interest  more  than  the  other 
didactic  epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  l>ecause  it  is 
more  systematic,  and  because  it  explains  espe- 
cially that  truth  which  .became  subsequently  the 
principle,  of  the  reformation,  viz.,  righteousness 
through  faith.  Melanchthon  was  so  fond  of  this 
epistle  that  he  made  it  the  subject  of  constant 
lectures,  and  twice  copied  it  out  witli  his  own 
hand,  just  as  Demosthenes  copied  Thucydides 
(comp.  StroheTs  Litterargeschichte  der  loci  Theo- 
logici  des  Melanchthon,  p.  13):  in  these  lectures 
he  explained  the  leading  dogmatical  and  ethical 
ideas,  *'.  e.  the  loci  Theologici,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  gave  rise  to  the  dogmatical  work  bearing 
tins  title. 

At  the  period  when  the  apostle  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  he  had  passed  through  a  life  full 
of  experience.  About  four  years  after  the  composi- 
tion of  this  letter  Paul  calls  himself  UpecrfiuTTjs, 
'  the  aged'  (Philemon,  ver.  9).  Paul  was  at.  this 
time  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old.  After 
having  spent  two  years  and  a  half  at  Ephesus,  he 
planned  a  journey  to  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jem 
salem,  and  Rome  (Acts  xix.  21).  Having  spent 
about  three  months  in  travelling,  he  arrived  at 
Corinth,  where  he  remained  three  months  (Acts 
xx.  2)  ;  and  during  this  second  abode  at  Corinth  he 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (comp.  1  Cor. 
xvi.  1 — 3,  and  2  Cor.  ix.  with  Rom.  xv.  25). 
Paul  dispatched  this  letter  by  a  Corinthian 
woman,  who  was  just  then  travelling  to  Rome 
(xvi.  1),  and  sent  greetings  from  an  inhabitant  of 
Corinth  (xvi.  23;  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  14). 

The  data  in  tlie  life  of  the  apostle  depend  upon 
the  year  in  which  his  conversion  took  place.  Con- 
sequently we  must  have  a  settled  opinion  con- 
cerning the  date  of  this  event  befoie  we  speak 
about,  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
TIk?  opinions  of  the  learned  fluctuate  concerning 
the  date  of  the  conversion  :  some  think  that  this 
event  took  place  as  early  as  ad.  31  or  41  ;  but  it 
is  by  far  more  probable  that  the  epistle  was 
written  about  the  year  5$  or  59.  The  congrega- 
tion of  Christians  at  Rome  was  formed  at  a  very 
early  perioil,  but  its  founder  is  unknown.  Paul 
himself  mentions  two  distinguished  teachers  at 
Rome,  who  weie  converted  earlier  than  himself. 
According  to  Ruin,  i.  8,  the  Roman  congrega- 
tion ha<l  then  attained  considerable  celebrity,  as 
their  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole 
world.  From  chap.  xvi.  we  learn  that  there  were 
a  considerable  number  of  Christian  teachers  at 
R  nne  :  from  which  we  infer  that  the  congregation 
had  existed  there  for  some  time ;  and  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  first  converted 
to  Christianity.  Under  Augustus  there  were  so 
many  Jews  at  Rome,  that  this  emperor  appointed 
for  them  quarters  beyond  the  Til>er.  These  Jews 
coosi***'1  mostly  of  tree  lmen,  whom  Pompey  had 


carried  to  Rome  as  slaves :  some  of  the  earl} 
Christians  at  Rome  followed  mercantile  pursuits. 

At  the  time  when  this  epistle  was  written,  ther« 
were  also  Gentile  Christians  in  rlie  Roman  church; 
and  from  passages  like  xi.  13;  xv.  16;  i.  7  and 
13,  we  learn  that  the  Gentile  Christians  were  then 
more  numerous  than  the  converted  Jews.  It  if 
well  known  that  in  those  times  many  heathena 
embraced  Judaism  (Tacitus,  Annal.  xv.  44; 
Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  96).  These  converts  to 
Judaism  were  mostly  women.  Such  proselytes 
formed  at  that,  period  the  point  of  coalescence  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  Among  the  converts 
from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  there  existed  in  the 
days  of  Paul  two  parties.  The  congregated 
ap.  sties  had  decreed,  according  to  Acts  xv.,  that 
trie  converts  from  paganism  were  not  bound  to 
keep  the  ritual  laws  of  Moses.  There  were,  how- 
ever, many  converts  from  Judaism  who  were  dis- 
inclined to  renounce  the  aulhorify  of  the  Miis.iic 
law,  and  appealed  erroneously  to  the  authority  ol 
James  (Gal.  ii.  9;  comp.  Ac's  xxi.  25):  they 
claimed  also  the  authority  of  Peter  in  theii 
favour.  Such  converts  from  Judaism,  mentioned 
in  the  other  epistles,  who  continued  to  observe 
the  ritual  laws  of  Moses,  were  not.  prevalent  in 
Rome :  however,  Dr.  Baur  of  Tubingen  sup- 
poses that  this  Ebionitic  tendency  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  all  Christian  congregations,  Rome 
not  excepted.  He  thinks  that  the  converts 
from  Judaism  were  then  more  numerous  than  the 
Gentile  Christians,  and  that  all  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  Judaizing  opinions  A  the  ma- 
jority (comp.  Baur's  ^bhandlung  iiber  Zweck 
und  Vermdassitng  des  Romerbriefs,  in  der  Tii- 
binger  Zeitschrift,  1836).  However,  we  infer 
fiom  the  passages  above  quoted,  that  the  Gentile 
Christians  were  much  morenumerousat  Rome  than 
the  converts  from  Judaism.  Neander  has  also 
shown  that  the  Judaizing  tendency  did  not  prevail 
in  the  Roman  church  (comp.  Neander's  Pflan- 
zung  der  Christlic/ien  Kirche,  3rd  ed.  p.  388). 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance, 
that,  according  to  ch.  xvi.,  Paul  had  many 
friends  at  Rome.  Dr.  Baur  removes  this  objec- 
tion only  by  declaring  ch.  xvi.  to  be  spurious. 
He  appeals  to  ch.  xiv.  in  order  to  prove  that  there 
were  Ebionitic  Christians  at  Rome:  it  apjiears, 
however,  that  the  persons  mentioned  in  ch.  xiv. 
were  by  no  means  strictly  Judaizing  2ealots,  wish- 
ing to  overrule  the  Gentile  Christians,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  some  scrupulous  conveits  from  Judaism, 
upon  whom  the  Gentile  Christians  looked  down 
contemptuously.  There  were,  indeed,  some  dis- 
agreements between  the  converts  from  J udaism  and 
the  Gentile  Christians  in  Rome.  This  is  evident 
from  ch.  xv.  6 — 9,  and  xi.  17,  18  :  these  debates, 
however,  were  not  of  so  obstinate  a  kind  as  among 
the  Galatians;  otherwise  the  apostle  could  scarcely 
have  praised  the  congregation  at  Rome  as  he  doe* 
in  ch.  i.  8  and  12,  and  xv.  14.  From  ch.  xvi.  1  7 — ■ 
20,  we  infer  that  the  Judaizers  had  endeavoured 
to  find  admittance,  but  with  little  success. 

The  opinions  concerning  the  occasion  and 
object  of  this  letter,  ditfer  according  to  the  va- 
rious suppositions  of  those  who  think  that  th* 
object  of  the  letter  was  supplied  by  the  occasion, 
or  the  supposition  that  the  apostle  selected  hi* 
subject  only  after  au  opjiortunity  for  wiitmg  was 
offered.  In  earlier  times  the  latter  opinion  pre- 
vailed, as,  for  instance,  in  the  writings  ol  Tuotoa* 
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Arnicas.  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin.  In  more 
recent  times  the  other  opinion  lias  generally  been 
advocated,  as,  for  instance,  by  Hug.  Eiclihorn,  and 
Flatt.  Many  writers  suppose  that  the  debates 
mentioned  in  ch.  xiv.  and  xv.  called  forth  this 
ei.istle.  Hug,'  therefore,  is  of  opinion  that  tlie 
theme  of  the  whole  epistle  is  the  following — Jews 

AND     GKNTIIKS     HAVE     EQUAL     CLAIM     TO     THE 

Kinodom  OF  God.  According  to  Eiclihorn,  the 
Roman  Jews  l>eing  exasperated  against  the  dis- 
ciples of  Paul,  emieavouied  to  demonstrate  that 
Judaism  was  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind ;  consequently  Eiclihorn  supposes  that  the 
polemics  of  St.  Paul   were  not  directed  against 

fudaizing  converts  to  Christianity,  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  but  rather  against  Ju- 
daism itself.  This  opinion  is  also  maintained  by 
l)e  Wette  (Einleitung  ins  Xeue  Testament,  4th 
ed.  §  138).  According  to  Credner  (Etnleitung.  § 
141).  the  intention  of  the  an  >stle  was  to  render  the 
Roman  congregation  favourably  disposed  before  his 
ai  rival  in  the  chief  metropolis  and  he  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  evil  reports  spread  con- 
cerning himself  by  zealously  Judaizing  Christians 
were  erroneous.  This  opinion  is  nearly  related  to 
that  of  Dr.  Baur.  who  supposes  that  the  real  object, 
of  this  letter  is  mentioned  only  in  ch.  ix.  to  xi. 
According  to  Dr.  Baur,  the  Judaizing  zealots 
were  displeased  that  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Paul  such  numbers  of  Gentiles  entered  the  king- 
dom of  God,  that  the  Jews  ceased  to  appear  as 
the  Messianic  people.  Dr.  Baur  supposes  that 
these  Judaizers  are  more  especially  refuted  in 
ch.  ix.  to  xi.,  after  it  has  been  shown  in  ihe  first 
eight  chapters  that  it  was  in  general  incorrect  to 
consider  one  people  better  than  another,  and  that 
all  had  equal  claims  to  be  justified  by  faith. 
Agahist  the  opinion  that  the  apostle,  in  writing 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  had  this  particular 
polemical  aim,  it  has  been  justly  observed  by 
Riickert  (in  the  second  ed.  of  his  Commentar.), 
Olshausen,  and  De  Wette,  that  the  apostle  himself 
6tates  that  his  epistle  had  a  general  scope.  Paul 
says  in  the  introduction  that  he  had  long  enter- 
tained the  wish  of  visiting  the  metropolis,  in  order 
to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  church,  and  to  be  himself 
comforted  by  that  faith  (ch.i.  12).  Headds(i.  16), 
that  he  was  prevented  from  preaching  in  the  chief 
city  by  external  obstacles  only.  He  says  that  he 
had  written  to  the  Roman  Christians  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  vocation  as  apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  journey  of  PI  tee  be  to  Rome  seems  to  have 
been  the  external  occasion  of  the  epistle  :  Paul 
made  use  of  this  opportunity  by  sending  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  writing, 
having  been  prevented  from  preaching  in  Rome. 
Paul  had  many  friends  in  Rome  who  commu- 
nicated with  him  ;  consequently  he  was  the  more 
induced  to  address  the  Romans,  although  he 
manifested  some  hesitation  in  doing  so  (xv.  15). 
These  circumstances  exercised  some  influence  as 
well  on  the  form  as  upon  the  contents  of  the 
letter;  so  that,  for  instance,  its  contents  differ 
considerably  from  the  Kpistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
although  this  also  has  a  general  scoj*.  The 
especial  bearirfgi  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  are 
particularly  manifest  in  ch.  xiii.  to  xvi  ;  Paul 
shows  to  both.  Jews  and  Gentiles  the  glory  of 
Christianity  as  l>eing  absolute  religion,  and  he 
especially  endeavours   to    confirm  the  faith  of  the 

inverts  fYom  Judaism  'iv.) ;  Paul  refers  to  tl»e 
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circumstance  that  in  Rome  the  number  of  Gen- 
tile Christians  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
converted  Jews,  and  he  explains  how  this  was 
consistent  with  the  counsel  of  Gc-d.  He  endea- 
vours to  re-establish  peace  between  the  contend- 
ing parties  .  consequently  he  had. to  produce  many 
arguments  which  might  be  converted  into  pole- 
mics (Polemik)  against  the  Jews  ;  but  it  does  h> 
no  means  follow  thai  such  jwlemics  were  the 
chief  aim  of  the  apostle. 

Contents  ok  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
— It  belongs  to  the  characteristic  type  of  St. 
Paul's  teaching  to  exhibit  the  Gospel  in  its  his- 
torical relation  to  the  human  race.  In  the  Kpistle 
to  the  Romans,  also,  we  find  that  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  which  induced 
Schelling  to  call  St.  Paul's  doctrine  a  philosophy 
of  the  history  of  man.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
human  race  is  in  a  sublime  manner  stated  by  St. 
Paul  in  his  speech  in  Acts  xvii.  26,  27;  and  he 
shows  at  the  same  time  how  God  had,  by  various 
historical  means,  promoted  the  attainment  of  his 
purpose.  St.  Paul  exhibits  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation under  the  form  of  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  whole  human  race,  which  should 
enable  men  to  terminate  their  spiritual  minority, 
and  liecome  truly  of  age  (Gal.  iii.  24,  and  v  .  1-ly. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  also,  the  ajMistle  com- 
mences by  describing  the  two  great  division-;  of  the 
human  race,  viz.,  those  who  underwent  the  pre- 
paratory spiritual  education  of  t he  Jews,  and  those 
who  did  not  undergo  such  a  preparatory  educa- 
tion. We  find  a  similar  division  indicated  by 
Christ  himself  (John  x.  16).  where  he  speaks  of 
one  flock  separated  by  hurdles.  The  chief  aim  of 
all  nations,  according  to  St.  Paul,  should  be  the 
BiKaioavurj  ivwiriov  tov  dcov,  rit/hteotisnesi  before 
the  face  of  God,  or  absolute  realization  of  the 
moral  law.  According  to  St.  Paul,,  the  heathen 
also  have  their  voiios,  late,  as  well  religious  as 
moral  internal  revelation  (Rom.  i.  19,  o2;  ii.  \5). 
The  heathen  have,  however,  not  fulfilled  tl  at  law 
which  they  knew,  and  are  in  this  respect;  like  the 
Jews,  who  also  disregarded  their  own  lav  (ii-> 
Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  transgressors,  or  f>y 
the  law  separated  from  the  grace  and  sonship  of 
God  (Rom.  ii.  12;  iii.  20);  consequently  if 
blessedness  could  only  be  obtained  by  fulfilling 
the  demands  of  God,  no  man 'could  be  Messed. 
God,  however,  has  gratuitously  given  righteous- 
ness and  blessedness  to  all  who  believe  in  Christ 
(iii.  21 — 31);  the  Old  Testament  also  recog- 
nises the  value  of  religious  faith  (iv.)  :  thus  we 
freely  attain  to  peace  and  sonship  of  God  pre- 
sently, and  have  before  us  still  greater  things,  viz., 
the  future  development,  of  the  kingdom  of  (iod  (v. 
1-11).  The  human  race  has  gained  in  Christ  much 
more  than  it  los*  in  Adam  (v.  12,  21).  Thisdoc- 
triue  by  no  means  encourages  sin  (vi.) :  on  the 
contrary,  men  who  are  conscious  of  divine  grace 
fulfil  the  law  much  more  energetically  than  thev 
were  able  to  do  before  having*. attained  to  thi« 
knowledge,  because  the  law  alone  is  even  apt  to 
sharjten  the  appetite  for  sin,  and  leads  finally  to 
despair  (vii.);  hut  now  we  fulfil  the  law  by  means 
of  thai  new  spirit  which  is  given  unto  us,  and  the 
full  development  of  our  salvation  is  still  l>eriire 
us  (viii.  1-27).  The  sufferings  of  the  present  time 
cannot  prevent  this  development,  and  must  rathei 
work  for  good  to  them   whom  God  from  eternity 
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has  viewed  as  faithful  believers ;  and  nothing 
can  separate  such  believers  from  the  eternal  love 
tf  God  (viii.  28-39).  It  causes-  pain  to  behold 
the  Israelites  themselves  shut  out  from  salvation; 
but  they  themselves  are  the  cause  of  this  seclusion, 
because  they  wanted  to  attain  salvation  by  their 
ovn  resources  and  exertions,  by  their  descent 
from  Abraham,  and  by  their  fulfilment  of  the 
law  :  thus,  however,  the  Jews  have  not  obtained 
that  salvation  which  God  has  freely  offered  under 
the  sole  condition  of  faith  in  Christ  (ix.);  the 
Jews  have  not  entered  upon  the  way  «f  faith, 
therefore  the  Gentiles  were  preferred,  which  was 
predicted  by  the  prophets.  However,  the  Jewish 
race,  as  such,  has  not  been  rejected ;  some  of 
them  obtain  salvation  by  a  selection  made  not 
according  to  their  works,  but  according  to  the 
grace  of  God.  If  some  of  the  Jews  are  left  to 
their  own  obduracy,  even  their  temporary  fall 
serves  the  plans  of  God,  viz.,  the  vocation  of  the 
Gentiles.  After  the  mass  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
have  entered  in,  the  people  of  Israel  also,  in  their 
collective  capacity,  shall  be  received  into  the 
church  (xi.). 

On  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of 
the  Epistj.e  to  the  Romans. —  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  epistle  has  never  been  questioned. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  quoted  as  early  as 
the  first  and  second  century  by  Clemens  Romanus 
and  Polycarp.  Its  integrity  has  lately  been  at- 
tacked by  Dr.  Baur,  who  pretends  that  chs.  xv. 
and  xvi.  are  spurious,  but  only,  as  we  have  ob- 
served above,  because  these  chapters  do  not  har- 
monise with  his  supposition,  that,  the  Christian 
church  at  Rome  consisted  of  rigid  Judaizers. 
Schmidt  and  Reiche  consider  the  doxology  at  the 
conclusion  of  eh.  xvi.  not  to  l>e  genuine.  In  this 
doxology  the  anaeoloufhical  and  unconnected 
style  causes  some  surprise,  and  the  whole  has  been 
deemed  to  be  out  of  its  place  (ver.  26  and  27).  We, 
however,  observe,  in  reply  to  Schmidt  and  Reiche, 
that  suet)  defects  of  style  may  be  easily  explained 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  apostle  hastened  to 
the  conclusion,  but  would  be  quite  inexplicable  in 
additions  of  a  copyist  who  had  time  for  calm  con- 
sideration. The  same  words  occur  in  different 
passages  of  the  epistle,  and  it  must  be  granted  that 
such  a  fluctuation  sometimes  indicates  an  interpo- 
lation. In  the  Codex  i.,  in  most  of  the  Codices 
Minusculi,  as  well  as  in  Chrysostom,  the  words 
occur   at   the    conclusion    of  ch.    xiv.       In    the 

Codices  B.C.D.E.,  and  in  the  Syrian  transla- 
tion, this  doxology  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of 
ch.  xvi.  In  Codex  A  it  occurs  in  both  places; 
whilst  in  Codex  D**,  the  words  are  wanting 
entirely,  and  they  seem  not  to  fit  into  either  of 
the  two  places.  If  the  doxology  be  put  at  the  con- 
clusion of  ch.  xiv.,  Paul  seems  to  promise  to 
those  Christians  weak  in  faith,  of  whom  he  had 
spoken,  a  confirmation  of  their  belief.  But.  it 
seems  unfit  (unpassend)  in  this  connection  to  call 
the  Gospel  an  eternal  mystery,  and  the  doxology 
9eems  here  to  interrupt,  the  connection  between 
chs.  xiv.  and  xv. ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xvi. 
it  seems  to  be  superfluous,  since  the  blessing  had 
been  pronounced  already  in  ver.  24.  We,  how- 
ever, say  that  this  latter  circumstance  need  not 
have  prevented  the  apostle  from  allowing  his 
animated  feelings  to  burst  forth  in  a  doxology, 
aaoecially  at  the  conclusion  of  an  epistle  which 
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treated  amply  on  the  mystery  of  redemption 
We  find  an  analogous  instance  in  Ephes.  xxi'i. 
27,  where  a  doxology  occurs  after  the  mystery  s.A 
salvation  had  been  mentioned  :  we  are  therefore 
of  opinion  that  the  doxology  is  rightly  placed  at 
the  conclusion  of  ch.  xvi.,  and  that  it  was  in  some 
codices  erroneously  transposed  to  the  conclusion 
of  ch.  xiv.,  because  the  copyist  considered  the 
blessing  in  xvi.  24  to  be  the  real  conclusion  of  the 
Epistle.  In  confirmation  of  this  remark  we  ob- 
serve that,  the  same  codices  in  which  the  doxology 
occurs  in  ch.  xvi.  either  omit  the  blessing  alto- 
gether, or  place  it  after  the  doxology. 

INTERPRETERS     OK     THE     EpiSJI.E     TO     TUB 

Romans. — Chrysostom  is  the  most  important 
among  the  fathers  who  attempted  to  interpret  thia 
epistle;  he  enters  deeply,  and  with  psychological 
acumen,  into  the  thoughts  of  the  apostle,  and  ex- 
pounds them  with  sublime  animation.  Among 
the  reformers  Calvin  is  distinguished  by  logical 
penetration  and  doctrinal  ■  depth.  Beza  is 
distinguished  by  his  grammatical  and  critical 
knowledge.  Since  the  period  of  rationalism  die 
interest  about  this  epistle  has  been  revived  by  the 
Commentary  of  Tholuck,  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1821.  No  other  book  of  the 
New  Testament  lias,  since  that  period,  been  ex- 
pounded so  frequently  and  so  accurately.  From 
1821  to  1814,  there  have  been  published  as  many 
as  seventeen  learned  and  critical  commentaries 
on  it;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  several  practical 
expositions.  In  the  Commentar  von  Riickert, 
2d  ed.,  1839,  2  vols.,  we  find  copious  criticisms 
of  the  various  interpretations,  and  a  clear  and 
pleasing,  although  not  always  carefully  weighed, 
exposition. 

The  Commentar  van  Fritzsche,  1836  to  1843, 
3  vols.,  exhibits  a  careful  critique  of  the  text,  com- 
bined with  philological  explanation,  but  the  true 
sense  of  the  apostle  has  frequently  been  missed. 
The  Commentar  of  Olshausen,  2nd  ed.,  1840, 
generally  contains  only  the  author's  own  exposi- 
tion, but  presents  a  very  pleasing  development  of 
the  doctrinal  contents.  De  Wette  manifests  on  the 
whole  a  correct  tact  (3rd  ed.,  1841)  ;  however,  his 
book  is  too  comprehensive,  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  epistle  do  not  make  a  clear  impression.  Latel} 
there  has  been  published  in  French  also  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  worked  out 
with  much  diligence  and  ingenuity,  by  Hugues 
Oltramare ;  the  first  part  contains  chs  i.  to  v. 
11,  and  was  published  at.  Geneva,  1843. — A.  T. 

[The  principal  English  works  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  are — Willet,  Hexapla,  or  a  Sixfold 
Comment  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  lb  11  , 
Taylor's  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  1747;  Jones,  The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  analyzed,  from  a  development  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  it  was  occasioned,  1801  , 
Cox,  Horce  Romance,  1824  (translation  with 
notes) ;  Turner,  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, New  York,  1824  (exegetical,  for  the  use  of 
students)  ;  Terrot,  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  182$  (Greek  text,  paraphrase,  notes, 
and  useful  prolegomena).  Stuart's  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Andover,  U.  S., 
1832,  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  work  on  thia 
Epistle  which  has  been  produced  in  the  English 
language,  and  may  be  regarded  as  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  admirable  Commentary   by  the 
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writer  of  the  above  article  (Dr.  Tholuck),  a 
translation  of  which,  l>y  the  Rev.  R.  Mtnzies.  has 
been  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet. — 

Ed.] 
ROME,  the  famous  capital  of  the  Western 
World,  and  the  present  residence  of  the  Pope, 
itands  on  the  river  Tiber,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
its  mouth,  in  the  plain  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Cam{>agna  {Felix  ilia  Campania,  Plinv,  Hist. 
Nat.  iii.  6),  in  lat.  41°  54'  N.,  long.  13?  2S'  E. 
The  country  around  the  city  is  not.  a  plain,  but  a 
sort  of  undulating. fable-laud,  crossed  by  lulls, 
while  it  sinks  towardathe  south-west  to  the  marshes 
of  Maremma,  whiolV  coast  ihe  Mediterranean. 
In  ancient  geography  the  country,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Rome  lay,  was  termed  Latium,  which,  in 
the  earliest  times,  comprised  within  a  space 
of  about  four  geographical  square  miles  the 
country  lying  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Numi- 
cius,  extending  from  the  Alban  Hills  to  the  sea, 
having  for  its  chief  city  Laurentum.  Here,  oil  the 
Palatine  Hill,  w;is  the  city  of  Rome  founded  by 
Romulus  and  Remus,  grandsons  of  Numitor,  and 
sons  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  to  whom,  as  the  originators 
of  the  city,  mythology  ascribed  a  divine  parent- 
age. The  origin  of  the  term  Rome  is  in  dispute. 
Some  derive  it  from  the  Greek  'Pcfynj,  'strength,' 
considering  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  place 
as  being  a  fortress.  Cicero  (De  Hepub.  ii.  7) 
says  the  name  was  taken  from  that  of  its  founder 
Romulus.  At  first  the  city  had  three  gates,  ac- 
cording to  a  sacred  usage.  Founded  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  it  was  extended,  by  degrees,  so  as 
to  take  in  six  other  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran 
deep  valleys  that,  in  early  times,  were  in  part 
overflowed  with  water,  while  the  hill-sides  were 
covered  with  trees.  In  the  course  of  the  many 
years  during  which  Rome  was  acquiring  to 
herself  the  empire  of  the  world,  the  city  under- 
went great,  numerous,  and  impoitant  changes. 
Under  its  first  kings  it  must  have  presented  a 
very  different  aspect  from  what  it  did  after  it 
had  been  beautified  by  Tarquin.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  (u.c.  365)  caused 
a  thorough  alteration  in  it ;  nor  could  the  troubled 
times  which  ensued  have  been  favourable  to  its 
being  well  restored.  It  was  not.  till  riches  and 
artistic  skill  came  into  the  city  on  theconquest 
of  Philip  of  Macedou,  and  Antiochns  of  Syria 
(u.c.  565),  that  there  arose  in  Rome  large  hand- 
some stone  houses.  The  capture  of  Corinth  con- 
duced much  to  the  adorning  of  the  city:  many  fine 
specimens  of  art  being  transferred  from  thence  to 
*he  abode  of  the  conquerors.  And  so,  as  the  power 
of  Rome  extended  over  the  world,  and  her  chief 
citizens  went  into  the  colonies  to  enrich  themselves, 
did  the  master-pieces  of  Grecian  art  flow  towards 
the  capital,  together  with  some  of  the  taste  and  skill 
to  which  they  owed  their  birth.  Augustus,  however, 
it  was,  who  did  most  for  embellishing  the  capital 
of  the  world,  though  there  may  be  some  sacrifice 
of  truth  in  the  pointed  saying,  that  he  found 
Rome  built  of  brick,  and  left  it  marble.  Subse- 
quent emperors  followed  his  example,  till  the 
place  became  the  greatest  repository  of  architec- 
tural, pictorial,  and  sculptural  skill,  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen;  a  result  to  which  even 
Nero's  incendiarism  indirectly  conduced,  as  af- 
fording an  occasion  for  the  city's  being  rebuilt 
auder  the  higher  scientific  influences  of  the  times. 
The  site  occupied  by  modern   Rome  is  not  pre- 


cisely tile  same  as  that  which  was  at  any  peiiod  i*> 
vered  by  the  ancient  city  :  the  change  of  locality 
being  towards  the  north-west,  the  city  has  par- 
tially retired  from  the  celebrated  hills  About 
two-thirds  of  the  area  within  the  walls  (traced  by 
Aureliau)  are  now  deso'ate,  consisting  of  ruin*, 
gardens,  and  fields,  with  some  churches,  con- 
vents, and  other  scattered  habitations.  Origin- 
ally the  city  was  a  square  mile  in  circumference. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  walls  were  nearly  twenty 
miles  in  circuit  ;  now,  they  are  from  fourteen 
to  fifteen  miles  round.  Its  original  gates,  three 
in  number,  had  increased  in  the  time  of  tiie  elder 
Pliny  to  tint ty-seven.  Modem  Rome  has  six- 
teen gates,  some  of  which  are,  however,  built  up. 
Thirty-one  great,  roads  centered  hi  Rome,  which, 
issuing  from  the  Forum,  trave*.sed  Italy,  ran 
through  the  provinces,  and  were  terminated  oidy 
by  the  boundary  of  the  empire.  As  a  sfairmg 
point  a  gilt  pillar  (Milliarium  Aureum)  was  set 
up  by  Augustus  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum. 
This  curious  monument,  from  which  distances  were 
reckoned,  was  discovered  in  1823.  Eight  prin- 
cipal bridges  led  over  the  Til>er  ;  of  these  thiee 
are  still  relics.  The  four  districts  into  which 
Rome  was  divided  in  early  times,  Augustus 
increased  to  fourteen.  Large  ojien  spaces  were 
set  apart  in  the  city,  called  Cam  pi,  j  for  as- 
semblies of  the  people  and  martial  exercises,  as 
well  as  for  games.  Of  nineteen  which  are  men- 
tioned, the  Campus  Martius  was  the  principal. 
It  was  near  the  Tiber,  whence  it  was  called 
Til>eriuus.  The  epithet  Martius  was  derived 
from  the  plain  being  consecrated  to  Mars,  the  god 
of  war.  In  the  later  ages  it  was  surrounded 
by  several  magnificent  structures,  and  |x>rticos 
were  erected,  under  which,  in  bad  weather,  the 
citizens  could  go  through  their  usual  exercises. 
It  was  also  adorned  with  statues  and  arches. 
The  name  of  Fora  was  given  to  places  where 
the  people  assembled  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. The  Fora  were  of  two  kinds — fora  venalia, 
'  markets  :  fora  civilia,  '  law  courts/  &c.  Until 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  there  was  but  one  of  the 
latter  kind,  termed  by  way  of  distinction  Forum 
Romanum,  or  simply  Forum.  It  lay  between 
the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  Hills;  it.  was  eight 
hundred  feet  wide,  ami  adorned  on  all  sides  with 
porticos,  shops,  and  other  edifices,  on  the  erection 
of  which  large  sums  had  been  expended,  and  the 
apj>earance  of  which  was  very  imposing,  especi- 
ally as  it  was  much  enhanced  by  numerous  sta- 
tues. In  the  centre  of  the  Forum  was  the  plain 
called  the  Curtiau  Lake,  where  Curtius  is  said  to 
have  cast  himself  into  a  chasm  or  gulf,  which 
closed  on  him,  and  so  he  saved  his  country.  On 
one  side  were  the  elevated  seats  or  suggestus.  a 
sort  of  pulpits  from  which  magistrates  and  orator* 
addressed  the  people — usually  called  Ro^tia.  be- 
cause adorned  with  the  !>eaks  of  ships  which  had 
been  taken  in  a  sea-fight  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Antium.  Near  by  was  the  part  of  the  Forum 
called  the  Comitium,  where  were  held  th  !  assem- 
blies of  the  people  called  Comitia  Curiata.  The 
celebrated  temple,  beating  the  name  of  Capitol 
(of  which  there  remain  only  a  few  vestiges),  stood 
on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the  highest  of  the  seven  : 
it  was  square  in  form,  each  side  extending  about 
two  hundred  feet,  and  the  ascent  to  it  was  by  a 
flight  of  one  bundled  steps.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  grandest  edifices  in  the  city.   Founded 
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fey  farquinius  Prisons,  it  was  at  several  times 
eriia  ged  and  embellished.  its  gates  were  of 
brasi,  Slid  it  was  adorned  with  costly  gildings; 
whence  it  is  termed  'golden'  and  'glittering,' 
aureii.  ful gens.  It  enclosed  three  structures,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  in  the  centre,  the 
temple  of  Minerva  on  the  right,  and  the  temple 
of  Juno  on  the  left.  The  Capitol  also  com pre- 
hended  some  minor  temples  or  chapels,  and  the 
Casa  Romuli.  or  cottage  of  Romulus,  covered 
with  straw.  Near  the  ascent,  to  the  Capitol  was 
the  asylum  [Cities  of  Refuge].  We  also 
mention  the  Basilica?,  since  some  of  them  were 
afterwards  turned  to  the  pupo-ies  of  Christian 
worsh'p.  They  were  originally  buildings  of  great 
splendour,  being  appropriated  to  meetings  of  the 
senate,  and  to  judicial  purposes.  Here  coun- 
sellors received  their  clients,  and  bankers  trans- 
acted tlkvir  business.    The  earliest  churches,  bear- 


ing the  name  of  Basil  icae,  were  erected  under  Con 

srantine.  He  gave  hisown  palace  on  the  Caeliai. 
Hill  as  a  site  for  a  Christian  temple.  Next  in 
antiquity  was  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  on  the 
Vatican  Hill,  built  a.u.  324,  on  the  site  and  with 
the  ruins  of  temples  consecrated  to  Apollo  and 
Mars.  It  stood  about  twelve  centuries,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  was  superseded  by  the  modern 
church  bearing  the  same  name.  The  Circi  were 
buildings  oblong  in  shape,  used  for  public  games, 
races,  and  beast-fights.  The  Theatra  were  edifices 
designed  for  dramatic  exhibitions;  the  Amphi- 
theatre, (double  theatres,  Holdings  in  an  oval 
form)  served  for  gladiatoriaVfehows  and  the  fight- 
ing of  wild  animals.  That  which  was  erected  by 
the  Emperor  Titus,  and  of  which  there  still  exists 
a  splendid  ruin,  was  called  the  Coliseum,  from  a 
colossal  statue  of  Nero  that  stood  near  it.  With 
an  excess  of  luxury,  perfumed  liquids  were  con- 
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veyed  in  secret  tubes  round  these  immense  struc- 
tures, and  diffused  over  the  spectators,  sometimes 
from  the  statues  which  adorned  the  inferior.  In 
the  art  na  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  amphi- 
theatres, the  early  Christians  often  endured  mar- 
tyrdom by  heing  exposed  to  ravenous  beasts. 

The  connection  of  the  Romans  with  Palestine 
caused  Jews  to  settle  at  Rome  in  considerable 
numbers.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, when  the  Jews  were  banished  from  the  city 
by  the  emperor,  for  the  misconduct  of  some  mem- 
bers of  their  body,  not  fewer  than  four  thousand 
enlisted  in  the  Hainan  armv  which  was  then  sta- 
tioned in  Sardinia  (Sueton.  Tib.  36  ;  Joseph.  Aniiq. 
xviii.  3.  4).  These  appear  to  have  been  emanci- 
pated descendants  of  those  Jews  whom  Pompey 
aad  taken  prisoners  in  Juda'a.  mid  brought  captive 
to  Rome  (Philo.  l)c  L<><j  ad  C<ii..  p.  101  4).  From 
Philo  also  it  appears  that  the  Jews  in  Rome  were 


allowed  the  free  tise  of  their  national  worship,  ani 
generally  the  observance  of  their  ancestral  cus- 
toms Then,  as  now,  the  Jews  lived  in  a  part  of 
the  city  appropriated  to  themselves  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiv.  10.  8),  where  with  a  zeal  for  which  the  na- 
tion had  been  some  time  distinguished,  they  aj>- 
plied  themselves  with  success  to  proselytising  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  17).  They  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  a  restless  colony  ;  for  when,  after  their 
expulsion  under  Tiberius,  numbers  had  returned 
to  Rome,  they  were  again  expelled  from  the 
city  by  Claudius  (Suet.  Clavd.  25).  The 
Roman  biographer  does  not  give  the  date  of  this 
event,  but  Orosios  (vii.  6)  mentions  the  ninth 
year  of  that  emperor's  reign  (a  n.  50).  The  pre- 
cise occasion  of  this  expulsion  history  does  not 
afford  us  the  means  of  determining.  The  words  of 
Suetonius  are,  '  Jmhros.  impulsore  Chresto,  assi- 
due  tumultuantes,  Romaexpulit' — '  He  expelled 
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from  Rome  the  Jews  continually  raising  distur- 
l>ai;ces  under  the  impulse  of  Chre>tos.'  The 
cause  here  assigned  for  (heir  expulsion  is,  that  they 
raised  disturbances,  an  allegation  'which,  at  lirst 
view,  do  's  not  seem  to  point  to  a  religious,  still 
less  to  a  Christian,  inllnenee.  And  yet  we  must 
remember  that  the  words  hear  the  colouring  of 
the  mind  of  a  healhen  historian,  whotuight  easily 
he  led  to  regard  activity  for  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  the  debates  to  which  that  activity 
necessarily  led,  as  a  noxious  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  society.  The  Epicurean  view  of 
life  could  scarcely  avoid  describing  religious 
agitations  by  terms  ordinarily  appropriated  to 
martial  pursuits.  It  must  equally  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  Rome — 
then  the  very  ceutie  and  citadel  of  idolatry — was 
no  holiday  task,  but  would  Call  forth  on  the  part. 
of  the  disciples  all  the  fiery  energy  of  the  Jewish 
character,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Pagans  all  the 
vehemence  of  passion  which  ensues  from  pride, 
arrogance,  and  hatred.  Had  the  ordinary  name 
of  our  Lord  been  employed  by  Suetonius,  we 
should,  for  ourselves,  have  found  little  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  words  as  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Jewish  Christians.  Hut  the  biographer 
uses  the  word  direst  us.  The  us  is  a  mere  Latin 
termination  ;  but  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  root 
of  the  word,  Chrest  for  Christ?  Yet  the  change 
is  in  only  one  vowel,  and  Chrest  might  easily  be 
used  for  Christ,  by  a  Pagan  writer.  A  slight 
difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  as 
vocalised  by  a  Roman  and  a  Jew,  would  easily 
cause  the  error.  And  we  know  that  the  Romans 
often  did  make  the  mispronunciation,  calling 
Christ  Chrest  (Tertull.  Apol.  c.  3;  Lactaut. 
Inst.  iv.  17;  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  c.  2).  The  point  is 
important,  and  we  therefore  give  a  i'ew  details, 
the  rather  that  Lard  tier  has,  under  Claudius  (vol. 
i.,  259),  left  the  question  undetermined.  Now 
in  Tacitus  (Annul,  xv.  44)  Jesus  is  unquestion- 
ably called  Chrest  (quos  per  Hagitia  invisos  vul- 
gus  Christianos  appellabat.  Auctor  nominis  ejus 
Chrestus)  in  a  passage  where  his  followers  are 
termed  Christians.  Luciau  too,  in  his  Philopa- 
tris,  so  designates  our  Lord,  playing  on  the  word 
Xpti<tt6s,  which,  in  Greek,  signifies  'good  :'  these 
are  his  words  :  ei  ruxoi  ye  Xpr)arbs  Kal  h>  tdveat, 
k.t.\.,  '  since  a  Chrest  (a  good  man)  is  found 
among  the  Gentiles  also.'  And  Tertull ian  (ut 
supra)  treats  the  difference  as  a  case  of  ignorant 
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mispronunciation  :  '  Christianus  perperiim  Chres- 
tianus  pronunciatur  a  vobis,  n;un  minimis  certa  est 
Wrtilia  pened  yos.'  The  mistake  may  have  been  the 


more  readily  introduced  from  the  fact  that,  whnV 
Christ  was  a  foreign  word,  Chrest  was  ensromarv. 
lips  therefore  that  had  been  used  to  Chrest  would 
rather  continue  the   sound    than   change   the   vo- 
calisation.    The  term   Chrest  occurs  on   inscrij)- 
tious  (Heumann,    Sylloge    Diss.,    i.   536),    and 
epigrams    in    which   the   name    appears  may    be 
found  in  Martial  (vii.  55;   ix.  28).     In  the  same 
author   (xi."91.)   a   diminutive   from    the   word, 
namely   Chrestillns,  may    be   found.     The  word 
assumed  also  a  feminine  form,  Chresta,  as  found 
in  an  ancient  inscription — 
'  Hoc,  virtus,  fatique  decus  et  amabile  nomen, 
Dote  pudieitiae,  celebrata  laboribus  actis 
Vita?,  Chresta  jacet  condita  nunc  tumnlo. 

We  subjoin  a  few  lines  from  Martial  (vii.  55): 
Nulli  mtuiera,  Ckreste,  si  remittis, 
Nee  nobis  dederis,  remiserisque, 
Credain  te  satis  esse  liberalem. 
There  can  therefoie  be  little  risk  in  asserting 
that  Suetonius  intended  to  indicate  Jesus  Christ 
by  Chrestus;  and  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  terms  which  he  employs  to  describe  the 
cause  of  the  expulsion,  though  peculiar,  are  not 
irreconcilable  with  a  reference  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  Christians  The  terms  which  Suetonius 
employs  are  accounted  for,  though  they  may  not 
be  altogether  justified  by  those  passages  in  die  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  in  which  the  collision  between 
the  Jews  who  had  become  Christians,  and  thost 
who  adhered  to  the  national  faith,  is  found  to 
have  occasioned  serious  disturbances  (Kuinoel, 
Acts  xviii.  2  ;  Rorsal,  De  Christo  per  errorc/n  in 
Chrest.  Conwi. ,  Griming.  1717).  This  interpreta- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  a  Christian 
church,  consisting  of  Jews,  Proselytes,  and  Pa- 
gan Romans,  had  at  an  early  period  been  formed 
in  Rome,  as  is  evident  from  the  Kpistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Romans;  which  Christian  community  must 
have  been  in  existence  a  long  time  when  Paul 
wrote  (aliout  a.d.  59)  that  epistle  (see  Rom.  i.  8- 
13);  and  Meyer  (Commeiitar  der  Brief  an  die 
Homer  Einleit.,  §  2)  is  of  opinion  that  the  found- 
ations of  the  Church  in  Rome  may  have  been 
laid  even  during  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  notice  that  Luke,  in  ihe  book  ol 
Acts  (xviii.  2),  when  speaking  of  the  decree  of 
Claudius  as  a  banishment  of  all  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  adverts  to  the  fact,  as  a  reason  why  two 
Christians,  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  whom  we  know 
(Rom.  xvi.  3)  to  have  been  members  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  had  lately  come  from  Italy:  these 
the  apostle  found  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth  m  the 
yeaY  a.d.  51.  Both  Suetonius  and  Luke,  ill 
mentioning  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  seem  to 
have  used  the  official  term  employed  in  the  de- 
cree;  the  Jews  were  known  to  the  Roman  magis- 
trate; and  Christians,  as  being  at  first  Jewish 
converts,  would  be  confounded  under  the  general 
name  of  Jews;  but  that  the  Christians  as  well  as 
the  Jews  strictly  so  called  were  banished  by  Clau- 
dius appears  certain  from  the  book  of  Acts;  and, 
independently  of  this  evidence,  seems  very  pro- 
bable, from  the  other  authorities  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  made. 

The    question,    Who    founded    the   church    at- 
Rome?  is  one  of  some  interest  as  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant.     The    former  assigns  the  honour 
to   Peter,   and   on  this  grounds   an   argument  ir 
favour  of  the  claims  or   the  papacy.     There  is 
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however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
Peter  wot  ever  even  so  much  as  within  the  walls 
of  Rome.  But  we  have  no  intention  of  en- 
tering here  on  that  disputed  point,  and  content 
ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  most 
recent  work  on  the  subject  which  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  in  which  he  will  find  the  argument 
well  and  learnedly  handled  (D.  J.  Kllendorf, 
1st  Pctrus  in  Rom  und  Bischof  der  Rbmischen 
Kirche  gewesen?  Darmstadt,  1843). 

Rome,  as  being  their  tyrannical  mistress,  was 
an  object  of  special  hatred  to  the  Jews,  who 
therefore  denominated  her  by  the  name  of  Baby- 
lon— the  state  in  whose  dominions  they  had  en- 
dured a  long  and  heavy  servitude  (Schottgen, 
Hor.  Heb.  i.  p.  1125;  Eisenmenger,  Entdeckt 
Judenth.  i.  1800).  Accordingly,  Rome,  under 
the  name  of  Babylon,  is  set  forth  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (xiv.  8  j  xvi.  19;  xvii.  5;  xviii.  2)  as  the 
centre  and  representative  of  heathenism ;  while 
Jerusalem  appears  as  the  symbol  of  Judaism. 
In  ch.  xvii.  9  allusion  is  clearly  made  to  the  Sep- 
ticollis,  the  seven-hilled  city — '  seven  mountains 
on  which  the  woman  sitteth.'  The  description  of 
this  woman,  in  whom  the  profligacy  of  Rome  is 
vividly  personified,  may  be  seen  in  ch.  xvii.  of 
the  Revelation.  In  ch.  xiii.  Rome  is  pictured 
as  a  huge  unnatural  beast,  whose  name  or  num- 
ber '  is  the  number  of  a  man,  and  his  number  is 
Xl0"7"'1  n°t  improbably  Aarlvus,  Latin,  Roman. 
This  beast  has  been  most  variously  interpreted. 
The  several  theories  serve  scarcely  more  than  to 
display  the  ingenuity  or  the  bigotry  of  their  ori- 
ginators, and  to  destroy  each  other.  Miinter 
(De  occulto  Urbis  Romce  nomine,  Hafn.  1811,) 
thinks  there  is  a  reference  to  the  secret  name  of 
Rome,  the  disclosure  of  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  destructive  to  the  state  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
iii.  9  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.5  ;  Plutarch,  Qncest.  Rom. 
c.  61 ;  Serv.  ad  J£n.  ii.  293).  Pliny's  words  occur 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  and  picturesque  account  of 
Italy.  Coming  in  the  course  of  it  to  speak  of 
Rome,  he  says,  '  the  uttering  of  whose  other  name 
is  accounted  impious,  and  when  it  had  been 
spoken  by  Valerius  Soranus,  who  immediately 
suffered  the  penalty,  it  was  blotted  out  with  a 
faith  no  less  excellent  than  beneficial.'  He  then 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  rites  observed  on  the  1st 
of  January,  in  connection  with  this  belief,  in 
aonour  of  Diva  Angerona,  whose  image  appeared 
with  her  mouth  bound  and  sealed  up.  This  mys- 
tic name  tradition  reports  to  have  been  Valencia. 

The  most  recent  view  of  the  name  of  the 
beast,  from  the  pen  of  a  Christian  writer,  we 
find  in  Hyponoia,  or  Thoughts  on  a  Spi?'i~ 
tual  Understanding  of  the  Apocalypse,  London, 
1841.  '  The  number  in  question  ^666)  is  ex- 
pressed in  Greek  by  three  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet ;  x-i  S1X  hundred  ;  £,  sixty  ;  <rr,  six.  Lei  us 
suppose  these  letters  to  be  the  initials  of  certain 
names,  as  it  was  common  with  the  ancients  in 
their  inscriptions  upon  coins,  medals,  monuments, 
&c,  to  indicate  names  of  distinguished  charac- 
ters by  initial  letters,  and  sometimes  by  an  addi- 
tional letter,  where  the  initial  might  be  considered 
insufficient,  as  C.  Caius,  Cn.  Cneus.  The  Greek 
letter  x  (cn)  's  '',e  initial  of  Xpiaros  (Christ);  the 
letter  £  is  the  initial  of  lv\ov  (wood  or  tree)  ;  some- 
times figuratively  put  in  the  New  Testament 
fwr  the  Cross ;  and  in  the  Revelation  applied  to 
the  tree  of  life,  the  spiritual  cross.      The  last  letter 
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r  is   equivalents  <r  and  t,  but  whether  ai  sotav. 
st,  it  is  the  initial  of  the  word  Satanas,  Safan,  or  th« 
adversary.     Taking  the   two  first  names  in    the 
genitive,  and  the  last  in  the  nominative,  we  have 
the  following  appellation,  name,  or  title  :  XpiaroC 
j-uAov   craTavas,  "  the   adversary  of  the    cross    ol 
Christ,"  a  character  corresponding  with  that  of  cer- 
tain enemies  of  die  truth,  described  by  Paul,  Phil, 
iii.  19.'     The  spiritual  by  ponoia  or  underthought 
embodied  in  this  the  author  thus  states  :  '  Any  doc- 
trine tending   to  represent  the   intervention  of  a 
divine  propitiation  as   unnecessary,  or   militating 
with  a  belief  and  trust  in   the  vicarious  sacrificr 
of  Jesus,  as  the  only  hope  of  salvation,  must  be 
an  adversary  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  of  this  cha 
racter   we  consider  every  principle   of  self-right 
eousness,'  &c.     (See  Ansald,  De  Romana  Tutelar 
Deor.  evocatione,  Brix.  1743;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iii     » 
9;  Cellar.  Rolit.  i.  p.  G32.  sq.  ;    Mannert.  Geog 
ix.  1.  581,  sq. ;  Sachse,  Versvch  ein  li>*t.  Topogt 
Beschreib.  von  Rom,   Himuov.  1812;    Hilsche* 
De   Chresto  cvjus   mention,  fecit  Suet.,   Lips.  . 
also  Ernesti  and  Wolf,   ad  Sueton.;    Eichhorn, 
Comm.  in  Apocal.  p.  104,  sq). 

ROOF.  [House.] 
ROOM.  [House.] 
ROSE.     [Rhodon.] 

ROSH  (t^&O  and  &)"))  occurs  in  several  place* 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  word  is  thought  ori- 
ginally to  signify  '  poison,'  and  is  therefore  sup- 
posed to  indicate  a  poisonous  plant.  But  this  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  Celsius  begins  his  article 
on  Rosh  by  stating  that  '  Aben  Ezra  and  th# 
Rabbins  observe,  that  the  word  is  written  with 
a  vau  in  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  and  with  an  aleph 
in  all  the  other  places,  but  incorrectly,  ac- 
cording to  J.  Gonsset."'  It  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated gall,  sometimes  bitter  or  bitterness,  but  is 
generally  considered  to  signify  some  plant.  This 
we  may  infer  from  its  being  frequently  men- 
tioned along  with  laanah  or  '  wormwood,'  as  in 
Deut.  xxix.  18,  '  lest  there  should  be  among  you 
a  root  that  beareth  gall  (rosh)  and  wormwood 
(laanah);  so  also  in  Jer.  ix.  15;  xxiii.  15;  and 
in  Lament,  iii.  19,  '  Remembering  mine  affliction 
and  my  misery,  the  wormwood  and  the  gall.' 
That  it  was  a  berry-bearing  plant,  lias  been  in- 
ferred from  Dent,  xxxii.  32,  '  For  their  vine  is 
of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  their  grapes  are 
grapes  of  gall  (rosh),  their  clusters  are  bitter.' 
In  Jer.  viii.  14,  '  water  of  gall  '  (rosh),  if 
mentioned  ;  which  may  be  either  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  fruit  or  of  the  plant,  or  a  bitter  in- 
fusion made  from  it :  '  aqua  Roscli  dicuntur, 
quia  sunt  succus  herbse,  quam  Rosch  appellant.' 
That  it  was  a  plant  is  very  evident  from  Host  a 
x.  4,  where  it  is  said  '  their  judgment  springeth  up 
as  hemlock  (rosh)  in  the  furrows  of  the  field. 
Here  we  observe  that  rosh  is  translated  hemlock 
in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  as  it  is  also  in  Amos  vi.  12, 
'  For  ye  have  turned  judgment  into  gull  (laanah, 
1  wormwood  '),  and  the  fruit  of  righteousness  into 
hemlock  (rosh).' 

Though  rosh  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
indicate  some  plant,  yet  a  variety  of  opinions 
have  been  entertained  respecting  its  identifica- 
tion :  some,  as  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  Hosea  x.  4, 
and  Amos  vi.  12,  consider  cicu/a  or  hemlock  to 
be  the  plant  intended.  Tremellius  adopts  tins 
as  the  meaning  of  rush  in  all  the  pa^a^es,  and  u 
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followed  by  Celsius  (Hierobot  ii.  49).  The 
cictita  of  tiie  Romans,  the  kwvciov  of  the  Greeks, 
18  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  what  we 
now  call  hemlock,  the  conium  maculatum  of 
botanists.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  poison- 
ous- nature,  •  Cicuta  venerium  est  puhlica  Athe- 
niensium  poena  in  visa'  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxv. 
13).  There  is,  however,  little  or  no  proof  adduced 
that  rosh  is  hemlock.  Celsius  quotes  the  descrip- 
tion of  Linnaeus  in  support  of  its  growing  in  the 
furrows  of  iields,  •  Frequens  per  Europam  in  rude- 
ratis,  juxta  pagos,  urbes,  in  sepibus,  aggeribus, 
agris.'  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  common 
in  Syria.  Celsius,  however,  adduces  Ben  Melech, 
the  most  learned  of  Rabbins,  as  being  of  opinion 
that  rosh  was  conium  or  hemlock  :  '  Aquae  Rosch, 
virus;  barbare  toxicum.  Herbaest,  cujus  suc- 
cum  bibendum  porriguni  illi,  quern  interimere 
volunt.' 

But  there  does  not  appear  any  necessity  for  our 
considering  rosh  to  have  been  more  poisonous 
than  laanah  or  wormtcood,  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated so  frequently  as  to  appear  like  a  pro- 
verbial expression  (Deut.  xxix.  18;  Jer.  ix.  15; 
xxiii.  15;  Lam.  iii.  19;  Amos  vi.  12).  Some 
h,ave  erroneously  translated  it  tcormwood,  from 
which  it  is  sufficiently  distinguished  in  the  above 
passages.  The  Sept  translators  render  it  agrostis, 
intending  some  species  of  grass.  Hence  some  have 
concluded  that  it  must  be  loltuni  temulentum, 
or  darnel,  the  zizanium  of  the  ancients,  which 
is  remarkable  among  grasses  for  its  poisonous 
and  intoxicating  properties.  It  is,  however,  rather 
sweetish  in  taste,  and  its  seeds  being  intermixed 
with  corn,  are  sometimes  made  into  bread.  It  is 
well  known  to  grow  in  corn-fields,  and  would 
therefore  suit  the  passage  of  Hosea  ;  but  it  has  not 
a  berry-like  fruit,  nor  would  it  yield  any  juice ; 
the  infusion  in  water,  however,  might  be  so  under- 
stood, though  it  would  not  be  very  bitter  or  dis- 
agreeable in  taste.  Some  have  in  consequence 
thought  that  some  of  the  solaneoj  or  luridee  of 
Linnaeus  might  be  inlerded  by  the  word  rosh. 
These  are  remarkable  fen  their  narcotic  properties, 
though  not  particularly  bitter  ;  some  of  them  have 
berried  fruits,  as  the  belladonna,  which,  however, 
is  not  indigenous  in  Palestine  :  but  solanun  ni- 
grum, common  nightshade,  a  small  herbaceous 
plant,  is  common  in  tields  and  road-sides  from 
Europe  to  India,  and  is  narcotic  like  the  others. 
The  henbane  is  another  plant  of  this  family, 
which  is  possessed  of  powerful  narcotic  pro- 
perties, and  has  been  used  in  medicine  from  early 
times,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  But 
no  proof  appears  in  favour  of  any  of  this  tribe, 
and  their  sensible  properties  are  not  so  remark- 
ably disagreeable  as  to  have  led  to  their  being 
employed  in  what  appears  to  be  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression. Hiller,  in  his  Hierophyticon  (ii.  54), 
adduces  the  centaury  us  a  bitter  plant,  which  cor- 
responds with  much  of  what  is  required.  Two 
kinds  of  centaury,  the  larger  and  smaller,  and 
both  conspicuous  for  their  bitterness,  were  known 
to  the  ancients.  The  latter,  the  Erythra-a  cen- 
taurium,  is  one  of  the  family  of  gentians,  and 
still  continues  to  be  employed  as  a  medicine  on 
account,  of  its  nitter  and  tonic  properties.  '  Hoc 
oentaurium  inquit  Plin.  xxv.  c.  G,  nostri  fel 
terrae  vocunt.  propter  amaritudinem  summam.  Ea 
noK  radici  tantum  inest,  sed  totam  inlicit  plautam  : 
et  Germanis  erdgall  et  Hispanic  ILel  <k 


tierra,  et  Gall  is  Jiel  de  terre  vocitAtur.'  We 
may  also  mention  that  an  old  name  of  toil 
centaury  was  '  liha  capitatum."  Prom  the  ex- 
treme bitterness  of  taste,  from  growing  in  tields, 
and  being  a  native  of  warm  countries,  some 
plant  like  •centaury,  and  of  the  tribe  of  gentians, 
might  answer  all  the  passages  in  which  rosh 
is  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  that  (Deut. 
xxxii.  3*2)  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  a  benied 
fruit.  Dr.  Harris,  quoting  Blaney  on  Jerem.  viii. 
14,  says,  '  In  Ps.  lxix.  21,  which  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  a  prophecy  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings, 
it  is  said,  "  they  gave  me  £'fcO  to  eat,"  which  the 
Sept.  have  rendered  ^oAr/^,  gall.  And  accord- 
ingly it  is  recorded  in  the  history,  Matt,  xxvii. 
34,  u  They  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink,  mingled 
with  gall,"  vl;os  pera  xoArjs.  But  in  the  parallel 
passage  (Mark  xv.  23)  it.  is  said  to  be  "wine 
mingled  with  myrrh,"'  a  very  bitter  ingredient. 
From  whence  1  am  induced  to  think  that  ^oA^aud 
perhaps  C^fcO,  may  be  used  as  a  general  name 
forwhate\er  is  exceedingly  bitter;  and,  conse- 
quently, when  the  sense  requires,  it  may  be  put 
specially  for  any  bitter  herb  or  plant,  the  infusion 
of  which  may  be  called  C^&O  ^D,  "  Aquae 
Rosch."'  "—J.  F.  R. 

ROTHEM,  written  also  Rotbm  (Dn'"l),  oc- 
curs in  four  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
all  of  which  it  is  translated  juniper  in  the  Auth. 
Vers.,  though  it  is  now  considered  very  clear  that 
a  kind  of  broom  is  intended.  Celsius  remarks 
that  the  Sept.  translators  seem  to  have  been  un- 
acquainted with  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  in 
one  passage  they  introduce  it  in  Greek  letters  as 
VaQdjx,  &c,  in  another  as  meaning  burning  char- 
coal,  and  in  a  third  as  roots  of  woods.  Some 
who  have  perceived  that  some  plant  was  intended, 
have  doubted  about  the  genus,  translating  it 
oak  and  terebinth,  Imt  more  frequently  juniper. 
The  last  has  been  the  most  generally  adopted 
in  modern  versions;  but  travellers  in  the  East 
have  met  with  a  plant,  or  plants,  which  by 
the  Arabs  is  called  retem,  ralam,  rehtem,  and 
retem,  varying  a  little  perhaps  in  different  dis- 
tricts ;  the  variations  being  probably  owing  to 
the  modes  of  spelling  adopted  by  different  authors. 
In  the  Arabic  works  on  Materia  Medica  we  have 

the   same   word    +}%  retem,  signifying   a   kiud 

of  broom,  and  which,  according  to  Celsius,   is  so 

named    from     *$  \,    ligando.     The     Moors,     no 

doubt,  canied  the  word  into  Spain,  as  retama  is 
there  applied  to  a  species  of  genista  or  broom. 
In  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants  it  is  named 
spariium  monosjicrmtim,  or  white  single-seeded 
broom,  and  is  described  as  a  very  handsome 
shrub,  remarkable  for  its  numerous  snow-white 
flowers.  Osbeck  remarks  that  it  grows  like  willow- 
bushes  along  the  shores  of  Spain,  as  far  as  the 
Hying  sands  reach,  wheie  scarcely  any  other 
plant  exists,  except  the  ononis  serpens,  or  creeping 
restharrow.  The  use  of  this  slnub  is  very  gieat 
in  stopping  the  sand.  The  leaves  and  young 
blanches  furnish  delicious  food  for  goats.  It  con- 
verts the  most  barren  spot  into  a  fine  odoi  ileroi  8 
garden  by  its  flowers,  which  continue  a  long- 
time. It  seems  to  shelter  hogs  and  goats  against 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  The  twigs  are 
used  for  tying  bundles ;  and  all   kinds  of  heibe 
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thai  are  brought  to  market  are  fastened  together 
with  them.  Forskal  found  it  in  Arabia,  and 
Desfontaines    in    Barbary,    on   the   sandy    coast. 


k^ 


4*5.    [Genista  monosperma.] 

Tlie  Spaniards  call  it  Retama,  from  the  Arabic 
name  Retem.  It  is  now  referred  by  all 
botanists  to  ihe  genus  Genista,  and  called 
G.  monosperma.  'It  is  described  by  De  Can- 
dolle  as  a  branching  and  erect,  shrub,  with 
stencler,  wandlike,  flexible  branches  ;  leaves  com- 
paratively tew,  linear,  oblong,  pressed  to.  the 
bran  --.lies,  pubescent  ;  inflorescence  in  few  flowered 
lateral  racemes;  petals  white,  silkv,  neaily  equal 
to  one  another ;  legumes  oval,  inflated,  smooth, 
membranaceous,  one  to  two  seeded.  It  occurs 
on  the  sterile  shores  of  Portugal,  Spain,  Barbary, 
and  Egypt.  It  was  found  by  Forskal  at  Suez, 
and  named  by  him  Genista  Spartium?  with 
rcetcem  as  its  Arabic  name.  Bove  also  found  it 
at  Suez,  and  again  in  different  parts  of  Syria. 
Belon  also  mentions  (hiding  it  in  several  places 
when  travelling  in  the  East.  Burckhardt  also  fre- 
quently m>  ntious  the  shrub  retJiem  in  the  deserts 
to  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  he* thought  it  to  be 
the  same  plant  as  the  Genista  rata-m  of  Forskal. 
He  states  that  whole  plains  are  sometimes 
covered  with  this  shruh,  and  that  such  places 
are  favourite  places  of  pasturage,  as  sheep  are  re- 
markably fond  of  the  pods.  Lord  Lindsay  again, 
while  travelling  in  the  middle  of  the  valleys  of 
Mount  Sinai,  says,  'The  ratiam  a  species  of 
broom,  bearing  a  white  flower,  delicately  streaked 
with  purple,  afl'orded  me  frequent  shelter  from 
the  sun  while  in  advance  of  the  caravan."  Mr. 
Kittu  on  this  well  observes,  '  It  is  a  remarkable, 
because. u i idesigned.  coincidence,  that  in  travel- 
ling ro  the  very  same  Mount  of  Horeb,  the 
prophet  Elijah  rested,  as  did  Lord  Lindsay, 
unihn  a  rattatn  shrub."  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  therefore,  that  the"  Hebrew  rothem  de- 
notes the  same  plant  as  the  Arabic  retcm.  though 
it  has  been  t&nlerexVfuniper  in  the  English,  and 
ieveral  other  translations,  as   in    1  Kings  xix.  4  ; 


1  but  he  (Elijah  or  Elias)  himself  went  A  day*! 
journey  into  the  wilderness,  and  came  and  sat 
down  under  a.  juniper  (rothem)  tree,'  &c.  •,  '  And 
as  he  lay  and  slept  under  a  juniper  tree,' 
&c.  In  the  oilier  passages  the  meaning  is  not  so 
clear,  and  therefore  different  interpretations  have 
been  given.  Thus,  Job  (xxx.  4)  says  of  the  half- 
famished  people  who  despised  him,  '  who  cut  up 
mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  juniper  {rothem) 
roots  for  their  food.'  Though  the  broom  root 
may  perhaps  be  more  suitable  for  diet  than  the 
juniper,  yet  they  are  both  too  bitter  and  medicinal 
to  be  considered  or  used  as  nutritious,  and,  there- 
fore, some  say,  that '  when  we  read  that  rotem  roots 
were  their  food,  we  are  to  suppose  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  words  express,  namely,  that  their 
hnrtger  was  so  violent,  as  not  to  terrain  even 
from  these  roots,"  which  were  neither  refreshing 
nor  nourishing.  Ursinus  supposes,  that  instead  of 
the  roots  of  this  broom,  we  are  to  understand  a 
plant  which  grows  upon  these  roots,  as  well  as 
upon  some  other  plants,  and  which  is  well  known 
by  the  English  name  of  broom-rope,  the  oro- 
bnnehe  of  botanists.  These  are  sometimes  eaten 
Thus  Dioscorides  (ii.  1  i6)  observes  that  the  oro~ 
banche,  which  grows  from  the  roots  of  broom* 
was  sometimes  eaten  raw,  or  boiled  like  asparagus. 
Celsius  again  suggests  an  amendment  in  the  sen- 
tence, and  thinks  that  we  should  understand  it  to 
mean  that  the  broom  roots  were  required  for  fuel, 
and  not  i'ov  food,  as  the  Hebrew  words  signifying 
fuel  and  food,  though  very  similar  to  each  other, 
are  very  different  in  their  derivation  :  'tDiversa2 
igitur  sunt  voces  Lachmam,  panis  eorum,  et 
Lach/nam,  ad  calefaciendum  se.  scriptione  licet 
et  Uteris  atque  punctis  exacte  conveniant ;'  and 
this  sense  is  confirmed  by  some  of  the  Talmudical 
writers,  as  R.  Levi  Ben  Gerson,  who  commenting 
on  this  passage  says  •.  •  ut  signiiicet,  ad  calefacien- 
dum se  :  quia  opus  habebant.  quo  calelierent,  quod 
versarentur  in  locis  fiigidis,  sine  ullo  perfugio.' 
The  broom  is  the  only  fuel  procurable  in  many 
of  these  desert  situations,  as  mentioned  by  several 
travellers.  Thus  Thevanot,  'Puis  nous  nous 
reposames  en  tin  lieu  oil  il  y  avoit  un  peu  de 
genets,  car  ils  ne  nous  faisoient  point  reposer, 
qu'en  des  lieux  ou  il  y  eut  de  quoi  bruler,  taut  . 
pour  se  chauffer,  que  pour  faire  cube  le  cabve 
et.  leur  mafrouca.'  In  Ps.  cxx.  4,  David  ob- 
serves that  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  were 
'  like  arrows  or  the  mighty,  with  coals  of  juniper  ' 
(rothem).  The  broom,  being,  no  doubt,  very  com- 
monly used  as  fuel  in  a  country  where  it  is 
abundant,  and  other  plants  scarce,  might  re- 
dily  suggest  itself  in  a  comparison;  but  it  is  also 
described  as  sparkling,  burning  and  crackling 
more  vehemently  than  other  wood. — J.  F.  R. 

RUBY.  The  word  rendered  '  ruby'  in  the 
Authorized  Version  (Job  xxviii.  1^  ;  Prov.  iii. 
15;  viii.  11  ;  xx.  1");  xxxi.  10;  Lam.  iv.  7)  is 
Wy}£  peninim,  which  appears  rather  to  indicate 
'  pearls."  The  rubv  is,  however,  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  word  *1D13  kad-kod, 
which  occurs  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  ami  Isa.  liv.  12, 
where  the  Authorized  Version  renders  it  'agate.'' 
An  Arabic  word  of  similar  sound  (kadskadsatj 
signifies  '  vivid  redness;'  and  as  the  Hebrew  word 
may  be  derived  limn  a  rool  of  like  significa- 
tion, it  is  inferred  that  it  denotes  the  Oriental 
ruby,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  vivid  red 
colour,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  v alt  able  of 
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precious  stones  next  after  the  diamond.  This 
mode  of  identification,  however,  seems  rather 
precarious.  The  Greek  translator  of  Esek.  xxvii. 
16,  does  not  appear  to  have  known  wliat  it  meant, 
for  he  preserves  the  original  word  ;  and  although 
the.  translator  of  Isa.  liv.  12  has  jasper  (laa-irts), 
be  is  not  regarded  as  any  authority  in  such 
matteis  when  he  stuflds  alone.  The  ruby  was 
doul.tle-s  xnowu  to  the  Hehrews ;  but  it  is  hy  no 
means  cm  ain  that  kad-kud  was  its  name.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  word  mpN  ckdac/t,  which 
flrorfi  its  etymology  should  signify  a  sparkling 
llaming  gem,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of 
ruby.  It  occurs  only  in  Isa.  liv.  12;  hence  the 
Septuagiut  makes  it  a  carbuncle,  as  does  the  Au- 
thorized Version. 

HUFUS  ('Pov<pos).  A  person  of  this  name  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was 
compelled  to  bear  die  cross  of  Christ  (Mark  xv. 
21)  :  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Rufns 
to  whom  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  sends  his 
greeting  ill  the  remaikable  words,  '  Salute  Rufus, 
chosen  in  the  Lord,  and  his  mother  and  mine' 
(Rom.  xvi.  13).  The  name  is  Roman  ;  but  the 
man  was  probably  of  Hebrew  origin.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
eventually  to  have  had  charge  of  the  church  at 
Thebes. 

RUSH.     [Aqmon.] 

RUTH  (rVTl;  Sept.  'Poofl),  a  Moabitish 
woman,  brought,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
into  intimate  relation  with  the  stock  of  Israel, 
and  whose  history  is  given  in  one  of  the  books  of 
the  sacred  canon  winch,  bears  her  name.  The 
narrative  that  brings  her  into  the  range  of  inspired 
story  is  constructed  with  idyllic  simplicity  and 
pathos,  and  forms  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  sombre 
and  repulsive  shades  of  the  picture  which  the 
reader  has  just  been  contemplating  in  the  later 
annals  of  the  Judges.  It  is  the  domestic  history 
of  a  family  compelled,  by  the  urgency  of  a  famine, 
to  abandon  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  territories  of  Moab.*  Elimelech,  the  head 
of  the  emigrating  household,  dies  in  the  land  of 
his  sojourn,  where  his  two  surviving  sons  'took 
them  wives  of  the  women  of  Moa*b  ;  the  name  of 
the  one  was  Orpah,  and  the  name  of  the  other 
Ruth.'  On  the  death  of  the  sons,  the  widowed 
parent,  resolving  to  return  to  her  country  and 
kindred,  the  filial  affection  of  the  daughters-in-law 

*  The  period  to  which  this  famine  is  to  be  re- 
ferred is  a  greatly  disputed  point  among  commen- 
tators. The  opinion  of  Usher,  which  assigns  it  to 
the  age  of  Gideon,  and  which  is  a  mean  between 
the  dates  fixed  upon  by  others,  carries  with  it  the 
greatest  probability.  The  oppression  of  the  Midi- 
anites,  mentioned  in  Judg.  vi.  3-6,  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  a  famine,  and  from  which  Gideon  was 
instrumental  in  delivering  his  people,  wasted  the 
land  and  destroyed  its  increase,  '  till  thou  come 
unto  Gaza;'  and  this  embraced  the  region  in 
which  Judah  and  Bethlehem  were  situated.  The 
territory  of  Judah  was  also  adjacent  toMoab,and 
i  removal  thither  wa6  easy  and  natural.  The 
«courge  of  Midian  endured,  moreover,  for  seven 
years  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  after  the 
deliverance  by  Gideon  was  fully  consummated, 
Naomi  re-emigrated  to  her  native  land.  All  the 
circumstances  coml  ined  favour,  mainly,  the  hy- 
poihesis  of  Usher. 
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i»  put  to  t  severe  test,  and  Ruth  determines  at 
all  hazards  to  accompany  Naomi.  She  accord- 
ingly arrives  at  Bethlehem  with  her  mot  her,  where, 
in  the  extremity  of  want,  she  goes  to  glean  after 
the  reapers  in  the  harvest-field  of  Boaz,  a  wealthy 
kinsman  ofJier  deceased  father-in-law,  Elimelech. 
Attracted  by  her  appearance,  and  informed  of  her 
exemplary  conduct  towards  her  mother-in-law, 
Boaz  bade  her  return  from  day  to  day,  and 
directed  his  servants  to  give  her  a  courteous  wel- 
come. An  omen  so  propitious  could  not  but  be 
regarded  as  a  special  encouiagement  to  both,  and 
Naomi  therefore  counselled  Ruth  to  seek  an  op- 
portunity for  intimating  to  Boaz  the  claim  she  had 
upon  him  as  the  nearest  kinsman  of  her  deceased 
husband.  A  stratagem,  which  in  other  circum- 
stances would  have  been  of  very  doubtful  pro- 
priety, was  adopted  for  compassing  this  object  ; 
and  though  Boaz  entertained  the  proposal  favour- 
ably, yet  he  replied  that  there  was  another  person 
more  nearly  related  to  the  family  than  himself, 
whose  title  must,  first  be  disposed  of.  Without 
delay  he  applied  himself  to  ascertain  whether  the 
kinsman  in  question  was  inclined  to  assert  his 
right — a  right,  which  extended  to  a  purchase  of 
the  ransom  (at  the  Jubilee)  of  Elimelech's  estate. 
Finding  him  indisposed  to  the  measure,  he  obtained 
from  him  a  release,  ratified  according  to  the  legal 
forms  of  the  time,  and  then  proceeded  himself  to 
redeem  the  patrimony  )f  Elimelech,  and  espoused 
the  willow  of  his  sou,  in  order  '  to  raise  up  the 
name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance.'  From 
this  union  sprang  David,  the  illustrious  king  of 
Israel,  whose  line  the  writer  traces  up,  in  conclu- 
sion, through  Boaz,  to  Pharez,  son  of  Judah. 

The  Book  ok  Ruth  is  inserted  in  the  Canon, 
according  to  the  English  arrangement,  between 
the  book  of  Judges  and  the  books  of  Samuel,  as  3 
sequel  to  the  former  and  an  introduction  to  the 
latter.  Among  the  ancient  Jews  it  was  added  to 
the  book  of  Judges,  because  they  supposed  that  the 
transactions  which  it  relates  happened  in  the  lime 
of  the  judges  of  Israel  (Judg.  i.  1).  Several  of 
the  ancient  fathers,  moreover,  make  but  one  book 
of  Judges  and  Ruth.  But  the  modern  Jews  com- 
monly place  in  their  bibles,  after  the  Pentateuch, 
the  five  Megilloth— 1.  The  Song  of  Solomon  ;  2. 
Ruth  ;  3.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  :  4.  Ec- 
clesiastes;  5.  Esther.  Sometimes  Ruth  is  placed 
the  first  of  these,  sometimes  the  second,  and  some* 
times  the  fifth. 

The  true  date  and  authorship  of  the  book  are 
alike  unknown,  though  the  current  of  autho- 
rity is  in  favour  of  Samuel  as  the  writer.  That 
it  was  written  at  a  time  considerably  remote 
from  the  events  it  records,  would  appear  from  the 
passage  in  ch.  iv.  7,  which  explains  a  custom  re- 
ferred to  as  having  been  '  the  manner  in  former 
time  in  Israel,  concerning  redeeming  and  con- 
cerning changing  1  (comp.  Dent.  xxv.  9).  That 
it  was  written,  also,  at  least  as  late  as  the  establish- 
ment of  David's  house  upon  the  throne,  appears 
from  the  concluding  verse — '  And  Obed  begat 
Jesse,  and  Jesse  l>egat  David.'  The  expression, 
moreover  (ch.  i.  1),  'when  the  judge*  ruied,' 
marking  the  period  of  the  occurrence  of  the  events, 
indicates,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  writer's  days  kings 
had  already  begun  to  reign.  Add  to  this  what 
critics  have  considered  as  certain  Chaldaisms  with 
which  the  language  is  interspersed,  denoting  its 
composition  at  a  period  considerably  1*  ter  tliav 
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that  of  the  events  themselves.  Thus  Eic.ihom 
finds  a  Chaldaism  or  Syriasm  in  the  use  of  K  for 
J!  in  N^D  though  the  same  form  occurs  elsewhere. 
He  adverts  also  to  the  existence  of  a  superfluous 
Yod  in  »n,SB*  and  WT  (iii.  3).  and  V\23& 
(ver.  4).  As,  however,  the  language  is  in  other 
respects,  in  the  main,  pine,  these  few  Chaldaisms 
may  have  arisen  from  a  slight  error  of  the  copyists, 
and  therefore  can  scarcely  be  alleged  as  Having 
any  special  hearing  on  the  era  of  the  document. 
The  same  remark  is  to  he  made  of  certain  idiomatic 
phrases  and  forms  of  expression  which  occur  else- 
where only  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings, 
as  —  '  The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also  '  (Ruth 
i.  17;  comp.  1  Sam.  iii.  17;  xiv.  44;  xx.  23: 
2  Sam.  iii.  9,  35;  xix.  13;  1  Kings  ii.  23;  xix. 
2  ;  xx.  10,  2  Kings  vi.  31)  ;  '  1  have  discovered 
to  your  ear,"  for  '  I  have  told  you  '  (Ruth  iv.  4  ; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  2;  2  Sam.  vii.  27). 

The  canonical  authority  of  Ruth  lias  never  been 
questioned,  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  it  being 
found  in  the  fact  that  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  comes 
into  ihe  genealogy  of  the  Saviour,  as  distinctly 
given  hy  the  Evangelist  (Matt.  i.  6).  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  in  regard  to  the  book  arises,  how- 
ever, from  this  very  genealogy,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  Boaz,  who  was  the  husband  of  Ruth, 
and  the  great-grandfather  of  David,  was  the  son  of 
Salmon  hy  Rachab.  Now,  if  by  Rachab  we  sup- 
pose to  be  meant,  as  is  usually  understood,  Rahab 
the  harlot,  who  protected  the  spies,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  that  only  three  persons — Boaz,  Obed, 
and  Jesse,  should  have  intervened  between  her  and 
David,  a  period  of  near  400  years.  But  the  solu- 
tion of  Usher  is  not  improbable,  that  the  ancestors 
of  David,  as  persons  of  pre-eminent  piety,  were 
favoured  with  extraordinary  longevity.  Or  it 
may  lie  that  the  sacred  writers  have  mentioned 
in  the  genealogy  only  such  names  as  were  distin- 
guished and  known  among  the  Jews. 

The  leading  scope  of  the  book  has  heeii  variously 
understood  bv  different  commenfatois.  Umhreit 
(Leber  deist  und  Zu-eck  des  Bu:/ies  Ihtths,  in 
Theol.  Stud,  tind  Krit.  for  IS34,  p.  308)  thinks 
it  was  written  with  the  specific  moral  design  of 
showing  how  even  a  stranger,  and  that  of  the  hated 
Moahitish  stock,  might  be  sufficiently  nohle  tit 
become  the  mother  of  the  great  king  David,  !>e- 
causeshe  placed  her  reliance  on  the  God  of  Israel. 
Bertholdt  regards  the  history  as  a  pure  fiction,  de- 
signed to  recommend  the  duty  of  a  man  to  marry 
his  kinswoman  ;  while  Eichhorn  conceives  that  it 
was  composed  mainly  in  honour  of  the  house  of 
David,  though  it  does  not  conceal  the  poverty  of 
the  family.  The  more  probable  design  we  think 
to  be  to  pie-intimate,  by  the  recorded  adoption  of 
a  Gentile  woman  into  the  family  from  which 
Christ  was  to  derive  his  origin,  the  final  reception 
of  die  Gentile  nations  into  the  true  church,  as 
fellow -heirs  of  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel.  The 
moral  lessons  which  it  incidentally  teaches  are  of 
die  most  interesting  and  touching  character: 
that  piivate  families  are  as  much  the  objects  of 
divine  tegard  as  the  houses  of  princes;  that  the 
present  life  is  a  life  of  calamitous  changes;  that 
a  devout  trust  in  an  overruling  Providence  will 
never  fail  of  its  reward;  and  that  no  condition, 
however  adveiseor  afflicted,  is  absolutely  hopeless, 
are  truths  that  were  never  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated than  in  the  brief  and  simnle  narrative 
Defore  us. — G.  I  J. 
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nifies  simply  rest,  cessation  from  labour  or  em* 
ployment. 

Tiie  term,  however,  became  appropriated  in  a 
specific  religious  sense,  to  signify  the  dedication 
of  a  precise  portion  of  time  to  cessation  from 
worldly  labour,  and  a  peculiar  consecration  by' 
virtue  of  which  a  sanctity  was  ascribed  to  the 
portion  of  time  so  set  apart,  just  as  a  similar 
sacred  character  was  ascribed  to  consecrated 
places,  things,  and  persons:  the  violation  of  it 
was  analogous  to  sacrilege. 

The  character  of  the  institution,  as  it  existed 
under  the  Mosaical  law,  is  distinct  and  mani- 
fest ;  but  the  subject,  as  a  whole,  embraces  points 
on  which  Christian  opinion  has  been  considerably 
divided.  It  will  be  our  object  briefly  to  exhibit 
the  different  views  which  have  been  taken  on 
these  points,  and  to  indicate  the  materials  by 
means  of  which  the  subject  may  be  more  fully 
investigated. 

Was  there  any  Sabbath  before  the  Lato  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  have  been  entertained. 
For  the  affirmative,  it.  is  alleged  on  the  authority 
of  Gen.  ii:  3,  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  by 
God  in  commemoration  of  his  resting*  on  the 
seventh  day  from  the  work  of  creation,  and  given 
to  our  first  parents. 

This  text  has  indeed  usually  been  regarded  as 
conclusive  of  the  whole  question  :  but  those  who 
nold  that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  originated 
under  the  Law,  observe  that  this  passage  contains 
no  express  command,  addressed  to  any  parties, 
nor  any  specitic  mention  of  the  nature  of  such 
implied  solemnization;  still  less  any  direct  al- 
lusion to  rest  fiom  labour,  or  to  religious  worship. 

It  is  also  urged,  that  si  me  of  the  ablest  divines, 
even  of  older  times,  regard  the  passage  (Gen.  ii. 
3)  as  proleptical  or  anticipatory,  and  referring 
to  the  subsequent  institution  recorded  in  Exodus. 
They  conceive  that  Moses,  in  recounting  this  de- 
scription of  the  creation,  had  for  at  least  one  prin- 
cipal object,  the  introduction  of  this  sanction  from 
the  leceived  cosmogony,  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Sabbath  among  the  Israelites:  and  that,  as  this 
narrative  was  composed  after  the  delivery  of  the 
law  fi.r  their  special  instruction,  so  this  passage 
was  only  intended  to  confirm  more  forcibly  that 
institution  ;  or  that  it  is  to  be  understood  as  if 
Moses  had  said.  '  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day. 
which  he  has  since  btessed  and  sanctifed.'' 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  other  direct 
mention  of  a  Sabbath  in  the  book  of  Genesis  ;  \a\% 
there  are  traces  of  a  period  of  seven  days,  wnichar* 
usually  regarded  as  indicating  the  presence  of  a 
Sabbath.  Thus,  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  the  words  rendered 
'  in  process  of  time,'  have  been  held  to  signify  '  the 
end  of  days,'  and  this  supposed  to  mean  a  week, — 
when  the  offerings  of  Cain  ami  Abel  weie  made, — 
and  thence  the  Sahbath.  Again,  they  refer  to  the 
periods  of  seven  days,  occurring  in  the  history  of 
Noah  (Gen.  vii.  10;  viii.  10);  yet  the  term  'week' 
is  also  used  in  the  contract    between  J&cob  and 
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LaUn  (Gen.  xx'x.  27,  28) ;  and  Job  and  his 
friends  observed  the  tertn  »(  seven  days  (Job  ii. 
13);  all  of  which,  it  is  alleged,  goes  to  prove  that 
the  blessing  of  a  Sabbath  was  not  withheld  from 
the  primitive  world. 

The  terms  in  which  the  appointment,  of  the  Sab- 
bath to  fhe  Israelites  is  made  before  the  delivery 
of  the  rest  of  the  law  (Exod.  xvi.  23),  have  also 
been  supposed  to  imply  that  it  was  not  a  new 
institution,  as  also  the  use  of  the  word  '  remember,' 
introducing  the  injunction  in  the  Decalogue.  But, 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  answered  that  in  giving 
an  injunction,  the  monitory' word  'remember'  is 
as  commonly  used  in  reference  to  the  future  re- 
collection of  the  precept  so  given,  as  to  anything 
past.  Tnat  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
institution  of  one  particular  observance  of  the 
law  before  the  rest  of  it  was  delivered  :  the  same 
argument  would  show  a  previous  obligation  to 
observe  the  Passover  or  circumcision.  That  with 
regard  to  the  reckoning  of  time  by  weeks,  this 
does  not  at  all  necessarily  imply  any  reference  to 
a  Sabbath.  And  that  the  employment  of  any 
particular  mode  of  reckoning  by  an  hisloria?i, 
is  no  proof  that  it  was  used  by  the  people,  or  in 
the  times  he  is  describing. 

It  is  powerfully  urged  by  the  believers  in  a 
primitive  Sabbath,  that,  we  find  from  time  im- 
memorial the  knowledge  of  a  week  of  seven  days 
among  all  nations  — Egyptians,  Arabians,  In- 
dians— in  a  word,  all  the  nations  of  the  East, 
have  in  all  ages  made  use  of  this  week  of  seven 
days,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  without 
admitting  that  this  knowledge  was  derived  from 
the  common  ancestors  of  the  human  race. 

On  the  other  side  it  is  again  denied  that  the 
reckoning  of  time  by  weeks  implies  any  reference 
to  a  Sabbath.  One  of  our  own  contributors,  who 
takes  this  view,  remarks — 

'The  division  of  time  by  weeks,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  universal,  so  is  it  one 
of  the  most  obvious  inventions,  especially  among 
a  rude  people,  whose  calendar  required  no  very 
nice  adjustments.  Among  all  early  nations  the 
lunar  months  were  the  readiest  large  divisions  of 
time,  and  though  the  recurrence  of  the  lunar 
period  in  about  29^  days  was  incompatible  with 
any  exact  subdivision,  yet  the  nearest  whole  num- 
ber of  days  which  could  be  subdivided  into 
shorter  periods,  would  be  either  30  or  28  ;  of  which 
the  latter  would  of  course  be  adopted,  as  admit- 
ting of  division  into  4,  corresponding  nearly  to 
those  striking  phenomena,  the  phases  or  quarters 
of  the  moon.  Each  of  these  would  palpably 
correspond  to  about,  a  week  ;  and  in  a  period  of 
about  5^  lunations,  the  same  phases  would  return 
very  nearly  to  the  same  (lays  of  the  week.  In 
order  to  connect  the  reckoning  by  weeks  with  the 
lunar  month,  we  find  that  all  ancient  nations 
observed  some  peculiar  solemnities  to  mark  the 
day  of  the  neio  moon.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Mosaic  law  the  same  thing  was  also  enjoined 
(Num.'  x.  10;  xxviii.  11,  &c),  though  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  while  particular  observ- 
ances are  here  enjoined,  the  idea  of  celebrating 
the  new  moon  Ui  some  roay  is  alluded  to  as  if 
already  familiar  K>  them. 

j  In  other  parts  of  the  Bible  we  find  the  Sabbaths 
»nd  new  moons  continually  spoken  of  in  conjunc- 
tion ;  is  (Isa.  i.  13,  itc.)  the  division  of  time  by 
•recks    prevailed   all    over    the    East,    from    the 
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earliest  periods,  among  the  Assyriar*,  Arabs,  and 
Egyptians ; — to  the  latter  people  Dion  Cassius 
ascribes  its  invention.  It  was  found  among  the 
tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  by  Olnendorf 
(.lahn's  Arch.  Bibl,  art,  '  Week  ').  The  Peru- 
vians  counted  their  months  by  the  moon,  1  heir  half- 
months  by  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  moon, 
and  the  weeks  by  quarters,  without  having  any 
particular  names  for  the  week  days.  Their  cos- 
mogony, however,  does  not  include  any  reference 
to  a  six  days'  creation  (Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
Hist,  of  the  Incas,  in  Taylor's  Nat.  Hist,  of  So- 
ciety, i.  2'Jl).  The  Peruvians,  besides  this,  have 
a  cycle  of  nine  days,  the  approximate  third  part 
of  a  lunation  (ib.  p.  292),  clearly  showing  the 
common  origin  of  both.  Possibly,  also,  the 
"  nundinae  '  of  the  Romans  may  have  had  u  simi- 
lar origin. 

'  The  Mexicans  had  a  period  of  5  days  (Antonio 
de  Sol  is,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  quoted  by  Norman 
on  l  Yucatan,'  p.  18o).  They  had  also  perioils 
of  13  days:  their  year  was  solar,  divided  into 
18  months  of  20  days  each,  and  5  added  (Laplace, 
Hist,  d' Astron.,\).  6o).  Some  writers,  as  Acosta 
and  Baron  Humboldt,  have  attributed  the  origin 
of  the  week  to  the  names  of  the  primary  planets 
as  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  certain  that  the 
application  of  the  names  of  the  planets  to  the 
days  originated  in  the  astrological  notion,  that 
each  planet  in  order  presided  over  the  hours  ol 
the  day  ;  this  we  learn  expressly  from  Dion  Cas- 
sius (lib.  xxvii.).  Arranging  the  planets  in  the 
order  of  their  distances  from  the  earth,  on  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun, 
Venus,  Mercury,  the  Moon, — then  e.  g.  Saturn 
presided  over  the  1st  hour  of  Saturday;  and  as- 
signing each  planet  to  an  hour  in  succession,  the 
22nd  hour  will  fall  to  Saturn  again,  the  23rd  to 
Jupiter,  the  24th  to  Mars;  and  thus  the  1st  houi 
of  the  next  day  would  fall  to  the  Sim,  and  so  on. 
This  mode  of  designation  was  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  East,  and  is  found 
among  the  Brahmins  (see  Useful  Knowledge 
Society's  Life  of  Galileo,  p.  12;  also  Laplace, 
Precis  de  I  Hist,  de  V  Astron.,  p   16).' 

Those  who  take  the  view  adverse  to  the  existence 
of  a  primitive  Sabbath,  regard  it  as  a  circum- 
stance worthy  of  remark,  that  in  there-establish- 
ment of  the  human  race,  after  the  Flood,  we  find 
in  Gen.  ix.  a  precise  statement  of  the  covenant 
which  God  is  represented  as  making  with  Noah, 
in  which,  while  several  particulars  are  adverted 
to,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  early  Christian  writers  are  generally  as 
silent  on  this  subject  of  a  primitive  Sabbath  as  on 
that  of  primitive  sacrifice  [Sacrifice].  Such 
examination  as  we  have  been  able  to  institute,  has 
disclosed  no  belief  in  its  existence,  while  some  in- 
dications are  found  of  a  notion  that  the  Sabbath 
began  with  Moses.  Thus,  Justin  Maityr  says, 
that  the  patriarchs  '  were  justified  before  God  not 
keeping  the  Sabbaths:'  and  again,  *  from  Abraham 
originated  circumcision,  and  from  Moses  the  Sab- 
bath, and  sacrifices  and  offerings,'  &c.  (Dial.  con. 
Tryph.,  236.261).  Irenams  observes,  'Abraham, 
without  circumcision,  and  without  observance  of 
Sabbaths,  believed  in  God,'  &c.  (iv.  30).  And 
Teitullian  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect 
(Adv.  Jud.  ii.  4).  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  regard  the  institution  as  wholly  peculiar  to 
the  Israelites.     Justin  Martyr,  in   particular,  ex- 
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presses  huns?'.'  pointedly  to  the  effect  that  {  it 
was  given  to  ;tm  on  account  of  their  lawlessness 
{avojxiav)  an  1  hardness  c'"  heart '  (Dial,  cum 
Trt/p/i.,  235). 

The  Jewish  Sabbath.. — Under  the  Mosaic  law 
itself,  die  case  is  perfectly  free  from  all  doubt 
or  ambiguity.  The  Sabbath,  as  consisting  in  a 
rigid  cessatu  :.  from  every  species  of  labour,  was 
enjoined  expiv*sly  '  for  a  perpetual  covenant,'' 
and  as  '  a  sia*;  between  God  and  the  children  of 
Israel  for  ever  '  (Kxod.  xxxi.  16).  And  the  same 
idea  is  repeated  in  many  other  passages;  all 
showing  botn  the  exclusive  announcement  ami 
peculiar  object  and  application  of  the  institution 
to  the  people  of  Israel  ; — as  particularly  Ezek.  xx. 
10;  Nehem.  ix.  13,  &c.  Ami  this  is  further 
manifest,  in  the  constant,  association  of  this  ob- 
servance with  otheisof  the  like  peculiar  and  posi- 
tive nature, — as  with  reverencing  the  sanctuary 
(Lev.  xix.  30).  keeping  the  ordinances  (Ezek. 
xlv.  17).  solemnizing  the  new  moons  (Isa.  i.  13; 
Ixvi.  23),  and  other  feasts  (Hos.  ii.  11).  And 
obviously  with  the  same  view,,  it  was  expressly 
made  one  of  the  primary  obligations  of  proselytes 
who  joined  themselves  to  the  Lord,  as  '  taking 
hold  of  the  covenant ' .thereby  (Isa.  lvi.  6). 

The  degree  of  minute  strictness  with  which  it 
was  to  be  observed,  is  laid  down  in  express  literal 
precepts,  as  against  kindldig  lire  (Kxod.  xxxv.  4) 
or  preparing  lb  id  (xvi.  5,  22).  A  man  was  put 
to  death  for  gathering  sticks  (Num:  xv.  32). 
Buving  and  selling  were  also  unlawful  (Neh. 
x.  :6i). 

To  th(-se  a  multitude  of  more  precise  in- 
junctions ueie  added  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Rabbis,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  travelling 
more  than  twelve  miles,  afterwards  contracted  to 
one  mile,  and  cilled  a  Sabbath  day's  journey, 
and  not  only  bu  ing  and  selling,  but  any  kind 
of  pecuniary  trai  taction,  even  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, or  so  mi.  ;)i  as  touching  money  (see  Vi- 
triuga,  De  Syria  ogd,  translated  bv  Bernard,  p. 
1G). 

This  will  be  \\  i  place  also  to  mention,  how- 
ever briefly;  the  extension  of  the  idea  of  a  seventh 
period  of  rest,  in  t,  .e  institution  of  the  Sabbatical 
Year ;  or  the  injg  iction  of  a  fallow  or  cessation 
of  tillage  for  the  mil  every  seven! h  year.  Not 
only  were  the  lafc  )urs  of  agriculture  suspended, 
but  even  the  spout  ineous  productions  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  the  traveller,  and  the 
wild  animals  (see  Lev.  xxv.  1-7  ;  Deut.  xv.  1-10). 
This  prohibition,  h  )wever,  did  not  extend  toother 
labours  or  trades,  which  were  still  carried  on. 
Tuere  was,  howev  r,  in  this  year  an  extraordi- 
dary  time  devoted  ;o  the  hearing  of  the  law  read 
through  (see  Deut.  xxxi.  10,  18).  As  Moses  pre- 
dicted (Lev.  xxvi.  34),  this  institution  was  after- 
wards much  neglec  ed  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21). 

Closely  connect*!  1  with  this  was  the  observance 
of  the  year  followi  ig  seven  Sabbatic  years  (i.  e. 
the  fiftieth  year)  ca  led  the  year  of  Jubilee;  but 
of  this  we  have  filly  treated,  under  the  Art. 
Jubii.ek. 

The  Christian*  Sibbath. — The  question  as  to 
the  continued  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  under 
the  Christian  dispel  .sation,  is  one  on  which  great 
difference  of  opinio  n  has  been  entertains  I,  not 
only  by  Christian  diurches,  but  by  theologians 
»»f  the  Kirue  church. 

Th«  Jewish  propb  :(s   in  several  place*  describe 


in  lofty  imagery  a  future  condition  of  glory  And 
prosperity,  connected  with  the  reign  of  the  pres- 
umed Messiah.  These  predictions  are  in  a  great 
degree  conveyed  under  the  literal  representation 
of  temporal  grandeur,  to  be  itttained  by  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  the  restoration  of  their  temple 
and  worship  to  the  highest  pitch  of  splendour 
while"  proselytes  should  come  in  from  all  nations, 
until  tiie  whole  world  should  own  its  spiritual 
sway  (as  Amos  ix.  11;  Mich.  iv.  1;  Zech.  viii. 
20).  In  the  course  of  these  representations  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  observance  of,  Sabbaths  (Isa. 
lvi.  6,  7;  lxvi.  23).- 

lii  the  interpretation  of  these  passages  some 
difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  The  Jews 
themselves  have  always  understood  them  in  their 
strictly  literal  sense.  Among  Christians  they 
have  been  regarded  as  literally  predicting  some 
future  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel,  or  }  er- 
haps  as  applying  in  a  first  or  literal  sense  to  the 
temporal  restitution  of  the  Jews  after  the  cap- 
tivity (which  was  to  a  great  degree  fulfilled  before 
the  coming  of  Christ),  and  the  extraordinary  ac- 
cession of  proselytes  from  all  nations  which  had 
at  that  period  taken  place,  while  in  a  second  or 
figurative  sense  they  refer  to  the  final  extension  of 
Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  over  the  whole  world. 

These  passages  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  continued  and  permanent  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath  under  all  circumstances  of  the  chinch  of 
God;  but  those  who  dispute  this,  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  these  the  Sabbath  is  always 
coupled  with  other  observances  of  the  Mosaic 
law;  and  they  allege  that  if  the  whole  descrip- 
tion be  taken  liter.illy.  then  by  common  consis* 
tency  the  Sabbaths  must  be  also  taken  literally 
as  applying  to  the  Jews  and  the  proselytes  to  their 
religion:  if  figuratively,  the  Sabbaths  must  by 
parity  of  reason  be  Liken  figuratively  also,  as  im- 
plying spiritual  lest,  cessation  from  sin,  and  the 
everlasting  rest  of  the  faithful. 

The  teaching  of  Christ  himself  on  this  subject 
was  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  on  all  othei 
points  connected  with  the  law.  He  was  address- 
ing exclusively  Jews  living  under  that  law  still 
in  force.  He  censured  the  extravagaut  rigour 
with  which  the  Pharisees  endeavoured  to  enforce 
it ;  he  exhorted  to  a  more  special  observance  of 
its  weightier  matters,  and  sought  to  lead  his  fol- 
lowers to  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense  of 
their  obligations  ;  but  he  in  no  degree  relaxed, 
modified,  or  abrogated  any  portion  of  the  Mosaic 
code.  On  the  contrary,  expressly  upheld  its 
authority,  enlarging  indeed  on  many  precepts, 
but  rescinding  none  (Matt.  v.  17,  18;  xxiii.  I. 
29;  xviii.  17,  &c). 

So  in  regard  to  the  more  particular  precept  of 
the  Sabbath,  while  he  reproved  the  excessive 
strictness  of  the  Pharisaical  observance — and  to 
this  end  wrought  miracles  ujxm  it,  and  vindicated 
works  of  mercy  and  necessity  by  reason  of  the 
case,  and  instances  from  the  Old  Testament  (as 
in  Matt.  xii.  1  ;  Luke  xiii.  15;  John  v.  9,  &c.) 
— still  he  in  no  way  modified  or  altered  the  obli- 
gation beyond  what  the  very  language  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets  clearly  sanctioned.  He  used 
indeed  the  remaikable  declaration,  '  The  Sab- 
bath was  made  for  the  mail  (Sid  rdv  &u8pcoirov)f 
lKit  the  man  (6  livdpwnos^  for  the  Sabbath,"  which 
is  usually  regarded  a9  the  m  st  conclusive  <ext  m 
favour  of  the  universal  obligation  of  die  Subbath  \ 
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and  it  must  have  been  so  regarded  by  our  trans- 
lators, seeing  that  they  omit  the  article.  It  is 
couiii  mmI y  understood  in  the  following  sense:  '  it 
was  made  (m  man,  not  as  lie  may  l>e  a  Jew  or  a 
Christian,  but  as  man,  a  creature  bound  to  love, 
worsh-p,  and  serve  his  God  and  maker,  in  time 
and  in  eternity.'  To  this  it  is  answered,  that 
we  must  not  overlook  the  article  in  the  01  iginal, 
where  the  man  must,  mean  '  those  fen-  whom  it 
was  appointed,'  without  specifying  who  they  were, 
much  less  implying  man  in  general ;  that '  the  man 
was  not  made  lor  it,'  as  manifestly  implies  that 
it  was  not  a  duty  of  an  essential  and  unchange- 
able nature,  such  as  those  for  which  man  is  es- 
|>ecially  constituted  and  ordained  —  in  other 
words,  that  it  was  an  institution  enjoined  by 
way  of  adaptation  to  the  case  of  those  to  whom 
tiie  precept  was  given.  An  intermediate  view, 
which  lays  no  particular  stress  upon  the  delinite 
article,  is  thus  expressed  in  paraphrase  by  the 
elder  Rosei imiiller  (Scholia  in  Marc.  ii.  27)  :  '  The 
Sabbath  is  an  institution  for  the  recreation  of  man; 
but  man  was  not  therefore  created  that  he  might 
on  the  seventh  day  rest  from  all  anxious  labour.' 
He  adds,  i  This  being  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath, 
what  follows  in  verse  28  will  hold  true,  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Messiah  to  dispense  with  its 
observance.' 

In  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  we  find  hardly 
mi  allusion  to  the  subject.  Their  ministry  was 
at  first  addressed  solely  to  the  Jews,  or  to  those 
who  were  at  least  proselytes.  To  these  disciples, 
in  the  hist,  instance,  they  neither  insisted  on  the 
observance  of  the  law,  nor  on  any  abrogation  of 
it;  though  at  a  later  period  we  find  St.  Paul, 
more  especially,  gradually  and  cautiously  point- 
ing out  to  them  its  transitory  nature,  and  that 
having  fulfilled  its  purpose,  it  was  to  cease  (e.  g. 
Heb.  vii.  18).  There  is  nothing  to  show  directly 
whether  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  did  or  did. 
not  share  in  the  general  declaration ;  and  the  af- 
firmative or  negative  must  be  determined  by  the 
weight  of  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  preser- 
vation ol  the  moral  as  distinguished  from  the 
ceremonial  law.  It  is  however  clear  from  several 
passages  in  the  New  Testament*,  that  it  continued 
to  be  observed  as  heretofore  by  these  converts, 
along  with  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  law.  Our 
Saviour  adds, 'Therefore  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
even  of  the  Sabbath-day  ;'  which  is  on  all  hands 
agreed  to  mean  that  he  had  power  to  abrogate  it 
partially  or  wholly,  if  lie  thought  fit,  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not  then  think  fit  to  exercise  it. 

With  regard  to  the  pontile  converts  (who  were 
the  more  special  objects  of  St.  Pauls  labours), 
we  find  a  totally  different  state  of  things  prevail- 
ing. They  were  taught  at  first  the  spiritual  re- 
ligion of  the  Gospel  in  all  its  simplicity.  But 
the  narrow  zeal  of  their  Jewish  brethren  very  early 
led  them  to  attempt  the  enforcement  of  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  the  law  upon  these  Gentile 
Christians.  The  result  was  the  explicit  aposto- 
lic decree  contained  in  Acts  xv.  28.  The  omis- 
sion of  the  Sabbath  among  the  few  things  which 
are  there  enforced  upon  them,  is  advanced  by 
those  who  doubt  the  abiding  obligation  of  the  in- 
stitution, as  a  very  strong  circumstance  in  their 
favour ;  and  tlie  freedofn  of  these  converts  from  its 
obligation  is  regarded  by  them  as  conclusively 
proved  in  Col.  ii.  16,  and  clearly  implied  in 
Rom.  xiv   6,  where  the  Sabbaths  are  said  to  be 
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placed  in  exactly  the  same  predicament  as  net* 
moons,  distinctions  of  meats,  &c,  and  all  ex- 
plicitly declared  to  be  shadows.  It  is  also  urged, 
that  in  the  discourses  of  the  apostles  to  the  hea- 
then recorded  in  the  Acts,  we  find  not  the  slight- 
est allusion  to  any  patriarchal  obligations,  ot 
which,  if  such  had  existed,  it  would  have  been  ma- 
nifestly necessary  to  have  informed  their  hearers. 

These  last  arguments  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
strongest  of  any  that  have  yet  been  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  view  indicated;  nor  do  we  see  how 
they  can  be  met  but  hy  urging  the  distinction 
between  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law,  and  the 
paramount  obligation  of  the  former,  while  the 
latter  is  abrogated  :  for  it  will  then  follow,  that 
the  whole  moral  law  being  of  unchangeable  obli- 
gation, it  was  not  necessary  to  specify  the  Sabbath 
in  particular,  when  the  general  obligation  of  the 
whole  was  understood.  This  answer  dots  not 
however,  meet  the  argument  founded  on  Col.  ii. 
16,  which  is  alleged  to  place  the  Sabbath  under 
the  ceremonial  law,  if  the  distinction  of  the  moral 
and  ceremonial  divisions  of  the  law  be  admitted. 
That  text  is  indeed  of  the  utmost  importance  tc 
the  question  ;  of  this  the  disputants  on  both  sides 
have  been  fully  aware,  and  have  joined  issue 
upon  it.  The  view  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  sabbatic  obligation,  has  been  already  given: 
that  of  the  other  side  may  be  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Bishop  Horsley  (Sermo?is,  i.  357).  '  From 
this  text,  no  less  a  man  than  the  venerable  Calvin 
drew  the  conclusion,  in  which  he  has  beerj'rashly 
followed  by  other  considerable  men,  that  the 
sanctification  of  the  seventh  day  is  no  indispen- 
sable duty  of  the  Christian  church  ;  that  it  is 
one  of  those  carnal  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion which  our  Lord  had  blotted  out.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  in  the  apostolical  age,  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  though  it  was  observed  with 
great  reverence,  was  not  called  the  Sabbath-day, 
but  the  Lord's  day;  that  the  separation  of  the 
Christian  church  from  the  Jewish  communion 
might  be  marked  by  the  name  as  well  as  by  the 
day  of  their  weekly  festival  ;  and  the  name  of 
the  sabbath-days  was  appropriated  to  the  Satur- 
days, and  certain  days  ill  the  Jewish  church 
which  were  likewise  called  Sabbaths  in  the  law, 
because  they  were  observed  with  no  less- sanctity. 
The  sabbath-days,  therefore,  of  which  St.  Paul  in 
this  passage  speaks,  were  not  the  Sundays  of  the 
Christians,  but  the  Saturday  and  other  sabbath* 
of  the  Jewish  calendar.  The  Judaizing  heretics, 
with  whom  St.  Paul  was  all  his  life  engaged, 
were  strenuous  advocates  for  the  observance  of 
these  Jewish  festivals  in  the  Christian  church  ; 
and  his  (St.  Paul's)  admonition  to  the  Colossians, 
is,  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  cen- 
sures of  those  who  reproached  them  for  neglecting 
to  observe  these  sabbaths  with  Jewish  ceremonies.' 
To  the  same  efl'ect,  see  Macknight  and  Bulkley, 
on  Col.  ii.  16. 

The  difference  of  opinion,  then,  is  this,  that 
the  passage  is  alleged,  on  one  side,  to  abrogate 
altogether  the  sabbatic  observance  ;  while  on  the 
other  it  is  contended,  that  it  applies  only  to  that 
part  }f  it  which  was  involved  in  the  ceremonial 
law. 

The  f^iestion  thus  becomes  further  narrowed  to 

the  point,  whether  it   is  right  or  not  to  transfer  to 

the  Lord's  day  the  name,  the  idea,  and  many  of 

he  ob'igations  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath t     The  ne- 
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gative  is  asserted  by  two  very  opposite  parties,* 
by  the  Sabbatarians  as  a  body,  and  by  indivi- 
duals in  different  denominations,  who  take  their 
ttand  upon  the  primitive  determination  of  the 
Sabbath  to  the  seventh  day,  in  commemoration 
of  the  creation  ;  and  who  therefore  hold  that  the 
Saturday  or  seventh  day  must  remain,  to  all  time, 
the  day  of  rest,  unless  altered  by  an  authority 
equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  established.  They 
deny  that  the  authority  for  any  such  alteration 
is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  for  they 
understand  the  passage  a*bove  referred  to  (Col. 
ii.  16).  to  apply  not  to  the  day,  but  to  the  pecu- 
liar observances  which  the  Jewish  law  connected 
with  it  (Rupp,  Relig.  Denom.  pp.  83-91).  The 
right  of  thus  transferring  the  idea  of  the  Sabbath 
•  to  the  Lord's  day,  is  also  denied  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  Sabbath  was  entirely  a  Mosaical 
institution,  and  as  such  abrogated,  along  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  law,  at  the  death  of  Christ,  wh*ch 
closed  the  old  shadowy  dispensation,  and  opened 
the  realities  of  the  new.  it  is  admitted  that  Christ 
himself  did  not  abrogate  it,  though  he  asserted 
his  right  to  do  so;  for  the  old  dispensation  sub- 
sisted till  his  death.  But  being  then  abrc-* 
gated,  it  is  denied  that  it  was  re-enacted  through 
the  Apostles,  or  that  they  sanctioned  the  transfer 
•f  the  Sabbatic  obligations  to  the  Sunday,  al- 
■hough  the  early  Christians  did,  with  their  appro- 
•ation,  assemble  on  that  day— as  the  day  on 
which  their  Lord  arose- from  the  dead — for  wor- 
ship, and  to  partake  in  the  memorials  of  his 
love  [Lord's  Da  v.]. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  is  urged,  that  the  transfer 
or  change  was  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
Apostles.  It  is,  indeed,  allowed,  that  there  is  no 
express  command  to  that  effect;  but  as  it  was 
done  in  the  apostolic  age  (which,  however,  the 
other  side  does  not  admit),  the  consent  of  the 
Apostles  is  to  be  understood.  More  cogent  is  the 
argument,  that  the  (jay  itself  was  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  original  enactment,  which  ordains  not 
necessarily  every  seventh  day,  but  one  day  in 
•even,  as  holy  time.  In  the  primitive  ages  of 
man,  the  creation  of  the  world  was  the  benefac- 
tion by  which  God  was  principally  known,  and  for 
which  he  was  chiefly  to  be  worshipped.  The 
Jews,  in  their  religious  assemblies,  had  to  com- 
memurate  other  blessings — the  political  creation 
of  their  nation  out  of  Abraham's  family,  and 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt  ian  bondage. 
Christians  have  to  commemorate,  besides  the 
common  l>enefit  of  the  creation,  the  transcendant 
blessing  of  our  redemption,— our  new  creation  to 
the  hope  of  everlasting  life,  of  which  our  Lord's 
resurrection  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  a 
sure  pledge  and  evidence.  Thus  in  the  progress 
of  ages,  the  Sabbath  acquired  new  ends,  by  new 
manifestations  of  the  divine  merry  ;  and  these 
new  ends  justify  corresj>onding  alterations  of  the 
original  institution.  Horsley,  and  those  who 
agree  with  him,  allege,  that,  upon  our  Lord's 
resurrection,  the  Sabbath  was  transferred  in  me- 
mory of  that  event,  the  great  foundation  of  the 
Christian's  hoix\  from  trie  last  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  '  The  alteration  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostles,  and  to 
have  taken  place  the  very  day  in  which  our  Lord 
srosr ;  for  on  that  day  the  Applies  were  assem- 
bled;  and  on  that  day  sevennight  they  were 
iMsrl  ajjairu     The  celebration  of  these  two 
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first  Sundays  was  honoured  by  our  Lord's  pre* 
sence.  It  was,  perhaps,  to  set  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion upon  this  day  in  particular,  that  the  inter 
vening  week  passed  off,  as  it  would  seem,  without 
any  repetition  of  his  first  visit  to  the  eleven 
Apostles.  From  that  time,  the  Sunday  was  the 
constant  Sabbath  of  the  primitive  churck  Tlie 
Christian,  therefore,  who  devoutly  sanctifies  one 
day  in  seven,  although  it  be  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  not  the  last,  as  was  originally  ordained, 
may  rest  assured,  that  he  fully  satisfies  the  spirit 
of  the  ordinance  '  (Horsley,  i.  334,  335  ;  comj>a» 
Hotden's  Christian  Sabbath,  pp.  286,  287). 

In  justification  of  the  change,  it  has  also  been 
well  remarked,  that  the  same  portion  of  time 
which  constituted  the  seventh  day  from  the^ci  ca- 
tion could  not  be  simultaneously  observed  in  ail 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  is  not  therefore  pro- 
bable that  the  original  institution  expressed  more  ' 
than  one  day  in  seven — a  seventh  day  of  rest  after 
six  days  of  toil,  from  whatever  point  the  enume- 
ration might  set  out  or  the  weekly  cycle  begin.  II 
more  had  been  intended,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary  to  establish  a  rule  for  the  reckoning  of  days 
themselves,  which  has  been  different  in  different 
oatiotis ;  some  reckoning  from  evening  to  evening, 
as  the  Jews  do  now  ;  others  from  midnight  to  mi<l- 
night,  &c.  Even  if  this  point  were  determined, 
the  difference  of  time  produced  by  difference  'of 
latitude  and  longitude  would  again  throw  tl>e 
whole  into  disorder  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
law.  intended  to  be  universal  would  be  fettered 
with  that  circumstantial  exactness  which  would 
render  difficult,  and  sometimes  doubtful  astrono- 
mical calculations  necessary  in  order  to  its  being 
obeyed  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  lawgiver. 
It  is  true  that  this  very  argument  might  be  adduced 
on  the  other  side,  to  prove  that  the  obligations  of 
the  Sabbatic  observance  were  originally  limited 
to  the  Jews.  It  is  not.  however,  our  object,  nor 
would  it.  be  possible,  to  exhaust  all  the  arguments 
which  bear  upon  the  subject.  Enough  has  been 
produced  to  indicate  the  bearings  of  the  question, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  article  materials  are  fur- 
nished for  more  minute  inquiry.  It  appears  to 
us  that  great  confusion  and  much  injustice  have 
arisen  from  confounding  the  different  shades  of 
opinion  respecting  the  Sabbath.  They  might  be 
thus  discriminated  : — 

1.  Those  who  believe  that  the  Sabbath  is  of 
binding  and  sacred  obligation^  6o?A  as  a  primitive 
institution  and  as  a  moral  law  of  the  Mosaical 
code.     These  may  be  divided  into  : 

a.  Those  who  contend  fox  the  Very  day  of  the 
Mosaical  institution. 

b.  Those  who  believe  the  obligation  to  have 
been  transferred  to  the  first  day  by  the  A^stles. 

2.  Tliose  who  deny  that  the  Sabbath  was  a 
primitive  institution,  or  that  its  obligation  sur- 
vived the  Mosaical  dispensation,  but  who  never- 
theless hold  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  as  an 
apostolical  institution,  deriving  none  of  its  antho*  ' 
rity  or  obligation  from  the  Mosaical  dispensation. 

3.  Tliose  who  both  deny  the  permanent  obli- 
gation of  the  Sabbath,  and  that  there  is  any  oblv 
gatory  authority  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  ob- 
servance of  even  the.  Lord's  day.  These  again 
may  be  divided  into  two  olaSses  : — 

a.  Those  who  hold  that,  although  not  of  divine 
obligation,  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  ths 
week  as  a  day  of  rest  from  toil,  and  of  spiritist? 
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Vilification,  is  not  only  salutary  1  ut  necessary, 
ami  is  therefore  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God,  and  OUgM  ;is  Wch  to  be  maintained. 

b.  Those  who  assert  that,  not  being  a  matter  of 
positive  injunction,  it  is  not  necessary  or  desi rattle 
to  observe  the  day  at  all  on  religious  grounds. 
But  even  these  generally  admit  that  it  is  biitn- 
petenf  for  human  legislation  to  enact  its  60- 
bcrvance  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  (hat  it  then 
becomes  a  duty  to  obey  it  as  the  law  of  the  land, 
seeing  that  it  is  net  contrary  to  the  will  of  God. 

c.  A  mixed  view  of  the  snl.ject,  arisingout  of  the 
two  last,  stems  to  be  entertained  by  the  Quakers, 
ami  by  individuals  in  different  denominations; 
namely,  that  the  authorized  institution  of  Moses 
respecting  a  weekly  Sabbath,  and  the  practice  of 
the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  constitute  a 
sufficient  recommendation  to  set  apart  certain 
times  for  the  exercise  of  public  worship,  even 
were  there  no  such  injunctions  as  that  of  Heb.  x. 
23.  Community  of  dependence  and  hope  dic- 
tates the  propriety  of  tm/fctf  worship,  and  worship, 
to  lie  united,  must  be  performed  at  intervals  pre- 
viously fix<  d.  But,  it  is  urged,  since  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  is  abrogated,  and  since  the  assembling 
together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  mentioned 
as  an  existing  practice  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  not  enjoined  as  a  positive  obligation,  il  does 
not  appear  why  these  periods  should  recur  at 
intervals  of  seven  days  any  more  than  of  five  or 
ten.  Nevertheless,  it  is  added,  'the  question 
whether  we  are  to  observe  the  first  day  of  the 
week  because  it  is  the  first  day,  is  one  point — 
.vherher  we  ought  to  devote  it  to  religious  exer- 
cises, seeing  that  it  is  actttcilly  set  apart  for  the 
ourpose.  is  another.  Bearing  in  mind  then  that 
it  is  right  to  devote  some  portion  of  our  time  to 
these  exercises,  and  considering  that  no  objection 
exists  to  the  day  which  is  actually  appropriated, 
the  duty  seems  very  obvious — so  to  employ  it' 
(Jonathan  Dvmond,  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality,  i.  164-172). 

This  testimony  in  favour  of  the  observance, 
from  one  who  utterly  denies  the  religious  obli- 
gation of  setting  even  one  day  in  seven  apart, 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  seems  to 
have  taken  the  view  of  the  subject  represented  in 
3,  a.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  he  says : — 

*  Although  I  think  that  the  whole  law  is  done 
away  with,  so  far  as  it  is  the  law  given  in  Mount 
Sinai,  yet  so  far  as  it  is  the  law  of  the  Spirit,  I 
hold  it  to  l>e  all  binding ;  and  believing  that  our 
need  of  a  Lord's  day  is  as  great  as  ever  it  was, 
and  that,  therefore,  its  observance  is  God's  will, 
and  is  likely,  so  far  as  we  see,  to  be  so  to  the  end 
of  time;  I  should  think  it  most  mischievous  to 
weaken  the  resj>ect  paid  to  it'  (Life  and  Corre- 
spondence, i.  355). 

We  have  entered  into  these  details  concerning 
the  differences  of  opinion  on  this  important 
subject — which  concerns  one-seventh  of  man's  life 
■ — for  the  sake  of  defining  the  exact  amount  of 
•uch  differences,  and  of  showing  that  pious  men, 
eincerely  seeking  the  truth  of  God's  word,  may  on 
tbe  one  hand  conscientiously  doubt  the  obligation 
©f  a  Christian  Sabfiath  witlwut  deserving  to  t>e 
itigmatised  as  Antinomians,  scoffers,  or  profane  ; 
and  on  the  other,  may  uphold  it  without  being 
regarded  as  Judaizers  and  formalists.  A  very 
gratifying  result  which  arises  from  the  contem- 
plation of  these  differences  as  to  the  nature  and 
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extent  of  the  obligation,  will  be  found  in  tbe 
clearer  perception  of  the  agreement  to  which  thej 
all  tend,  in  favour  of  the  observance  itself,  as  in 
the  highest  degree  conducive  to  tbe  health  of  the 
mind  and  the  nourishment  of  the  soul  (Calvin, 
Instit.  Christ,  h'elig.  lib.  ii,  ch.  8;  Brerewood, 
Treatise  of  the  Sabbath;  Bp.  Prideaux,  Doc 
trine  of  the  Sabbath  ;  Abp.  Bramhall,  Discourses 
on  the  Controversy  about  the  Sabbath ;  Bp. 
White,  Treatise  of  the  Sabbath  Day;  Hey  I'm, 
History  of  the  Sabbath  ;  Chandler,  Two  Sermons 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  Wotton,  On  the  Mishna,  i.  205  : 
Warburton.  Divine  Legation*  iv.  3d,  note  ;  Watts' 
Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath  ;  Kennicott,  Serin. 
and  Dialog,  on  the  Sabbath  ;  Porteus,  Sermons, 
vol.  i.  serm.  9  ;  Horsley's  Sermons,  u.s.  ;  Paley, 
Natural  and  Political  Philosophy,  b.  v.  c.  7; 
Holden's  Christian  Sabbath  ;  Burnside,  On  the 
Weekly  Sabbath  ;  Burder's  Law  of  the  Sabbath  ; 
Wardlajv,  Wilson,  and  Agnew,  severally,  On  the 
Sabbath ;  Modem  Sabbath  Examined,  1 832  ; 
Archbishop  Whately,  Difficulties  of  St.  Paxil, 
Essav  v.  note  on  Sabbath).* 

SABBATH-DAY'S  JOURNEY  (traP&drou 
656s-  Acts  i.  12),  the  distance  winch  the  Jews 
were  permitted  to  journey  from  and  return  to 
their  places  of  residence  upon  the  Sabbaih-day 
(Exod.  xvi.  29).  The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to 
go  beyond  the  encampment  (to  collect  manna) 
upon  the  Sabbath-day;  which  circumstance  seems 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  regulation — which  is.  not 
distinctly  enjoined  in  the  law,  although  it  might 
be  fairly  deduced  from  the  principle  on  which  the 
legislation  concerning  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was 
founded — that  no  regular  journey  ought  to  be  made 
on  the  Sabbath-day  (Joseph.  Antiq.  iiii.  8.  4). 
The  intention  of  the  lawgiver  in  this  respect  was 
also  indicated  by  the  direction,  that  beasts  should 
rest  on  the  Sabbath-day  (comp.  ch.  xxiv.  26). 
The  later  Jews,  as  usual,  drew  a  large  number  of 
precise  and  minute  regulations  from  these  plain  and 
simple  indications.  Thus  the  distance  to  which 
a  Jew  might  travel  was  limited  to  2000  cubits 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  city  or  the  borders  of  his 
residence,  because  the  innermost  tents  of  the 
Israelites'  camp  in  the  wilderness  are  supposed  to 
have  been  that  distance  from  the  tabernacle  (Josh. 
iii.  1),  and  because  the  same  distance  beyond  a 
city  for  a  Sabbath-day *6  journey  is  supposed 
to  be  indicated  in  Num,  xxxv.  4,  5  (Lightlbot, 
Hor.  Heb.  in  Luke  xxiv.  50:  Acts  i.  12)  ;  Targ. 
on  Ruth,  i.  16;  Jarchi  on  Josh.  iii.  4;  Oecum 
on  Acts  i.  12).  This  also  is  the  distance  stated 
in  the  Talmud  (Tract.  Erubin),' where  the  mode 
of  measuring  is  determined,  and  the  few  cases 
are  specified  in  which  persons  might  venture  tc 
exceed  the  distance  of  2000  cubits.  Some  of 
the  Rabbins,  however,  distinguish  a  great  (2800 
cubits),  a  middling  (2000  cubits),  and  a  lesser 
(1800  cubits)  Sabbath-day's  journey.  Epipha- 
nius  (Haer.  66  82)  estimates  the  Sabbath-day's 
journey  by  the  Greek  measure  of  six  stades, 
equal  to  750  Roman  geographical  paces  (1000  of 
which  made  a  Roman  mile).     In  agreement  with 

*  In  this  article  the  view  of  the  subject  M, 
which  prevalent  ideas  are  much  opposed  has  bet  i» 
furnished  by  a  contributor  (B.  P.) ;  and  the 
arguments  which  it  appeared  necessary  to  insert 
on  the  other  side  have,  with  his  concurrency 
txen  subjoined  by  the  Editor. 
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this  is  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Bell.  Jt*J.  v. 
2.  3).  who  makes  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  he  *bout 
six  stades  from  Jerusalem  ;  and  it  is  the  distance 
between  the>e  two  places  which  in  Acts  i.  12  is 
given  as  a  Sabbath-day's  journey.  It  is  tru*.  lhat 
Joseplius  elsewhere  determines  the  same  distance 
as  Hve  stades  (Antiq.'xx.  8.  fi ) ;  but  both  rere 
probably  loose  statements  rather  than  measured 
distances;  and  both  are  below  the  ordinary  esti- 
mate of  2000  cubits.  Taking  all  circumstances 
into  account,  it  seems  likely  that  the  ord  nary 
Sabbath-day's  journey  was  a  somewli.it  lc>*ely 
determined  distance,  seldom  more  than  the  vhole 
and  seldom  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  g&  (gra- 
phical mile  (Sehlen,  De  Jure  Nat.  ct  Gen*.*  iii. 
9;  Frischmuth,  Dissert,  de  Itin.  Sabbat.  ).)70; 
Walther,  Dissert,  de  Itin.  Sabbat.;  both  r  The- 
saurus Theulog.  Philocj.,  Amsterd.  1720). 
SABBATIC  YEAR  [Jubilee.] 
SAB.^ANS.  [Sheba.1] 
SACHAPH.  [Cuckoo;  Gule.] 
SACKCLOTH.  The  Hebrew  word  fb»  sack- 
cloth, or  sacking,  is  p&  sak  ;  in  the  Sept.  and 
New  Testament,  ctolkkos  ;  and  as  it  has  been  pre- 
served in  most,  languages  (our  own- included)  to 
denote  the  same  thing,  much  ingenious  specula- 
tion lias  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it — chiefly  as 
a  venerable  monument  of  the  primitive  language, 
from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  by 
all  the  nations  in  whose  vocabularies  it  has  been 
found. 

The  sackcloth  mentioned  in  Scripture  was,  as 
it  is  still  in  the  East,  a  coarse  black  cloth,  com- 
monly made  of  hair  (Rev.  vi.  12),  and  was  used 
for  straining  liquids,  for  sacks,  and  for  mourning 
garments  In  the  latter  case  it  was  worn  instead 
of  the  ordinary  raiment,  or  bound  upon  the  loins, 
or  spread  under  the  mourner  on  the  ground  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  34;  1  Kings  xxiii.  2;  Isa.  lviii.  5;  Joel 
i.  8:  Jon.  iii.  5)  [Mourning].  Such  garments 
were  also  worn  by  prophets,  and  by  ascetics  gene- 
rally (lsa.  xx.  2;  Zech.  iii.  4;  comp.  2  Kings  i. 
8;  Matt.  v.  4)  [Prophecy]. 

SACRIFICES.  The  sacrifices  and  other  offer- 
ings required  by  the  Hebrew  ritual  have  been  enu- 
merated under  Offeking  ;  and  in  this  place  it  is 
only  requisite  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  great 
and  much  controverted  questions — "Whet her  sacri- 
fice was  in  its  origin  a  human  invention,  or  a 
divine  institution  ;  and  whether  any  of  the  sa- 
crifices lie  fore  the  law,  or  under  the  law,  were 
sacrifices  of  expiation.  Eminent  and  numerous 
aae  the  authorities  qii  both  sides  of  these  questions  ; 
but  the  balance  of  theological  opinion  preponde- 
rates greatly  for  the  affirmative  in  each  of  them. 
On  the  latter  point,  however,  most  of  those  who 
deny  that  there  was  any  expiatory  sacrifice  be- 
fore the  law,  admit  its  existence  under  the  law  : 
and  on  tie  first,  those  who  hold  that  sacrifice  was 
of  Divine  origin,  but  became  much  corrupted, 
and  was  restored  by  the  Mosaic  law,  do  not  in 
substance  differ  much  from  those  who  hold  it  to 
have  been  a  human  invention,  formally  recog- 
nised, and  remodelled  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

From  the  universality  of  sacrifice,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  rite  arose  either  from  a  common 
source,  or  from  a  common  sentiment  among  na- 
tions widely  dispersed,  and  very  differently  con- 
stituted. Remembering  that  Noah,  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  post-diluvian  nations,  offered  sa- 


crifice, we  are  enabled  to  trace  back  the  custom 
through  all  nations  to  him  ;  and  he  doubtless 
derived  it  through  the  antediluvian  fathers,  from 
the  sacrifices  which  the  first  men  celebrated,  or 
which  we  have  an  example  in  that  of  Abel.  The 
question  concerning  the  divine  or  human  origin 
of  sacrifices,  therefore,  centres  upcn  the  conclu- 
sions which  we  may  be  able  to  draw  from  the 
circumstances  and  preliminaries  of  that  transac- 
tion. Abel  brought  for  sacrifice  one  of  the  lambs 
of  his  flock,  for  he  was  a  shepherd  ;  and  with  his 
offering  God  was  well  pleased  :  Cain  brought  of 
the  fruits  of  the  ground,  for  he  was  a  husband- 
man ;  and  with  his  offering  God  was  not  well 
pleased.  Now  out  of  this  arise  the  questions — 
Was  this  the  first  animal  sacrifice?  and  if  it  was, 
Was  it  ottered  by  Abel  from  the  spontaneous  im- 
pulse of  his  own  mind,  or  by  command  from  God? 
and  if  not  by  divine  command.  How  was  it  that 
his  offering  was  more  acceptable  than  his  bro* 
ther's  ? 

Tha»  this  was  not  the  first  sacrifice  is  held  by 
many  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  '  unto  Adam 
and  his  wife  the  Lord  made  coats  of  skin,  and 
clothed  them' (Gen.  iii.  21);  for,  it  is  urged,  that 
as  animal  food  does  not.  appear  to  have  been  used 
before  the  deluge,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
whence  these  skins  came,  probably  before  any 
animal  had  died  naturally,  unless  from  beasts 
offered  in  sacrifice.  And  if  the  first  sacrifices  had 
been  offered  by  Adam,  the  arguments  for  the  di- 
vine institution  of  the  rite  are  of  the  greater  force, 
seeing  that  it  was  less  likely  to  occur  spontane- 
ously to  Adam  than  to  Abel,  who  was  a  keeper  of 
sheep.  Further,  if  the  command  was  given  to  Adam, 
and  his  sons  had  been  trained  in  observance  of 
the  rite,  we  can  the  better  understand  the  merit  of 
Abel  and  the  demerit  of  Cain,  without  further 
explanation.  Apart  from  any  considerations 
arising  out  of  the  skin-vestures  of  Adam  and  his 
wife,  it  would  seem  that  if  sacrifice  was  a  divine 
institution,  and,  especially,  if  the  rite  bore  a  piacu- 
lar  significance,  it  would  have  been  at  once 
prescribed  to  Adam,  after  sin  had  entered  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  not  have  been  post- 
poned till  his  sons  had  reached  manhood. 

If  animal  sacrifice  was  the  invention  of  Abel, 
testifying  his  thanks  to  God,  by  ottering  that 
which  was  most  valuable  to  him,  the  question 
comes,  Where  was  the  offence  of  Cain,  and  why 
was  his  offering  despised?  It  is  suggested  that 
Abel  brought  the  best  of  his  flock,  and  Cain  only 
the  refuse  of  his  produce  ;  or,  that  Abel  believed, 
and  Cain  disbelieved,  that  his  offering  would  be 
accepted.  This  latter  explanation  is  thought  to 
be  home  out  by  the  allegation  of  the  Apostle  (Heb. 
xi.  4),  that  it  was  { by  faith  Abel  offered  to  God  a 
more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  Cain.'  If,  how- 
ever, sacrifice  had  been  divinely  commanded,  this 
faith  was  that  manifested  in  obeying  the  com- 
mand  ;  and  if  it  was  also  piacular,  it  might  bt 
even  referred  to  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment for  sin,  which  the  rite  in  that  case  must  have 
adumbrated. 

One  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  the  subject, 
the  Rev.  J.  Davison,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
and  Intent  of  Primitive  Sacrifice,  adduces  ion 
the  authority  of  Spencer  and  Outram)  the  consent 
of  the  fathers  in  favour  of  the  human  origin  of 
primitive  jwitriaichal  sacrifice;  ant  alleges,  that 
the  notion  of  its  divine  origin  is  'a  mere  modem 
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figment,  excogitated  in  the  presumptively  specu- 
lative  age    of  innovating  Puritanism. '     This  as- 
lertion  has  been  a  I  >  1  y ,  and  we  think  successfully, 
met  by  the  Kev.  G.  S.  Faber,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the   Origin    of  Expiatory  Sacrifice.      He  shows 
that  the  onlv  authorities  adduced  by  Outram  and 
Spencer  are  Justin  Martyr,  ChryWom,  the  au- 
thor   of   the    work    called    Apostolieal   Constitu- 
tions,   and    the   author   of    the    Questions    and 
Answers    to    the   Orthodox,    commonly   printed 
with  the  works  of  .lustin  Martyr.     Of  the  early 
theologians  thus  adduced,  the  three  last  are  posi- 
tive and   explicit    in  their  assertion;    while   the 
sentiments  of  Justin   Martyr  are  gathered  rather 
by  implication  than  in  consequence  of  any  direct 
avowal.     He  says,  'as  circumcision  commenced 
from   Abraham,  so   the   sabbath,   and   sacrifices, 
and    oblations,    and   festivals,    commenced   from 
Moses;'    which  clearly   intimates  that   he  consi- 
dered primitive  sacrilice  as  a  human  invention 
until  made  by  the  law  a  matter  of  religious  obli- 
gation.    The  great  body  of  the  fathers  are  silent 
as  to  the  origin  of  sacrifice  :  but.  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  cited   by  Spencer  (De   Legib. 
Heb.  p.  646,  sq.),  held  that  sacrifice  was  admitted 
into  the  law  through  condescension  to  the  weak- 
ness  of  the   people,   who   had    been  familiarised 
to  it  in  Egypt,  and  if  not  allowed  to  sacrifice  to 
God,  would  have  been  tempted  to  sacrifice  to  the 
idols  of  their  heathen   neighbours.     The  ancient 
writers  who  held  this  opinion  are  Justin   Martyr, 
Oi  igen,  Tertullian,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,   Epiphanius   of  Salamis,  Irenaeus, 
Jerome,   Procopius,    Eucherius,   Anastasius,   and 
the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.    But 
out  of  the  entire  number,  only  the  four  already 
mentioned  allege  incidentally  the  human  origin 
of  primitive  sacrifice  :  the   rest  are  silent  on  this 
point.     Outram  indeed  (De  Saerif.  lib.  i.  cap.  1, 
§  6,  pj).  8,  9)  thinks,  that    in  giving  this  opinion, 
they  virtually  deny  the  divine  origin  of  sacrifice. 
But  it  is  fairly  answered,  that  the  assertion,  l»e  it 
right  or  be  it  wrong,  that  sacrifice  was  introduced 
into  the  law  from  condescension  to  the  Egyptiau- 
izing   weakness  of  the  people,  furnishes  no   legiti- 
mate proof  that  the  ]>ersons  entertaining  this  opinion 
held  the  mere  human  origin  of  primitive  patriarchal 
sacrifice,  and  affords   no  ground  for  alleging   the 
consent  of  Christian  antiquity  in  favour  of  that  opi- 
nion.    Such  persons  could  not   but  have  knownf 
that  the  rite  of  sacrifice  existed  anterior  to  the  rise 
of  pagan  idolatry:  and  hence  the  notion  which 
they   entertained    leavts   the  question,   as   to  the 
primitiv.  origin  of  sacrifice,  entirely  open,  so  far 
as   they   are    concerned.      Paganism,  whether   in 
Egypt    or   elsewhere,    merely    borrowed    the    rite 
from  pure  Patriarchism,  which  already  possessed 
it :  and  unless  a  writer  expressly  declares  such  to 
be  his  opinion,  we  are  not  Warranted   in  conclud- 
ing that  he  held  the  human  origin  of  primitive 
patriarchal  sacrifice,  simply  because  he  conceives 
that    a  -system    of  sacrificial    service    had    t>een 
immediately  adopted  into  the  law  from  Paganism 
out  of  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  the  people. 
Besides,  some  of  these  very  fathers  held  language 
w itti  resjiect  to  primitive  sacrifice,   not   much   in 
favour  of   the  interpretation   which   has  on    this 
ground    been   given  to    their  sentiments.      Thus, 
according  to  Cyril,   '  God    accepted    the  sacrifice 
of  Abel  and  rejected  the  sacrifice  of  Cain,  because 
«t  waf  fitting  that   posterity  should  learu  from 


thence,  how  they  might  blamelessly  offer  unto 
God  his  meet  and  due  honour.' 

If,  then,  these  authorities  be  taken  as  neutral 
on   the   question,    with    the    four  exceptions    al- 
ready   indicated,    we    shall    find    whatever    au- 
thority we   ascribe   to  these   more  than   counter- 
balanced  by  the  testimony  of  other   ancient  wit- 
nesses in  favour  of  the  divine  origin  of  primitive 
sacrifice.      Philo-Judfcus    says,    '  Abel     brought 
neither   the    same  oblation    as  Cain,    nor    in    the 
same  manner;   but   instead  of  things    inanimate, 
he  brought  things  animate;  and   instead  of  later 
and  secondary  products,  he  brought  the  older  and 
the  first:  for  he  offered   in  sacrifice  from  the  first- 
lings of  his  flock,  and  from  their  fat,  according  to 
the    most    holy    command    (koto    rb    Upwrarht/ 
Ziarayixa: — De   Sacrif.  Abel,  et    Cain.  Opp.  p. 
145).       Augustine,  after    expressly   referring   the 
origin  of  sacrifice  to  the  divine  command,   more 
distinctly  evolves  his  meaning  by  saying  :    "  The 
prophetic    immolation   of  blood,   testifying   from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  human   race  the 
future  passion  of  the  Mediator,   is  a  matter  of 
deep   antiquity  :  inasmuch    as  Abel   is  found   in 
Holy  Scripture  to  have  been  the  first  who  offered 
up   this    prophetic    immolafion '     (Cont.   Faust. 
Munich.  Opp.  vi.  145).     Next  we  come  to  Atha- 
nasius,  who,  speaking  of  the  consent,  of  the  Old 
Testament   to   the  fundamental   doctrines  of  the 
New,  says:  '  What  Moses  taught,  these  things  his 
predecessor   Abraham   had    preserved :  and   what 
Abraham  had  preserved,  with  those  things  Enoch 
and   Noah  were  well   acquainted ;  for  they  made 
a  distinction  beticeen  the  clean  and  the  unclean, 
and  were  acceptable  to  God.     Thus  also  in  like 
manner  Abel  bore  testimony;  for  he  knew   what 
he  had  learned  from  Adam,  and  Adam  himself 
taught  only  what  he  had  previously  learned  from 
the  Lord  (Synod.  Nicen.  contr.  Ha-r.  Arian.  dt- 
cret.,  Opp.   i.   403).     Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  in   a 
passage  too  long  for  quotation,  alleges,  that  ani- 
mal   sacrifice   was   first  of  all  practised    by  the 
ancient   lovers  of  God  (the  patriarchs),  and    that 
not  by  accident,  but  through  a  certain  divine  con- 
trivance,  finder  which,  as  taught   by  the   Divine 
spirit,  it  became  their  duty  thus  to  shadow  forth 
the  great  and  venerable  victim,  really  acceptable 
to  God,  which  was,  in  time  then  future,  destined 
to  be  offeied  in  behalf  of  the  whole  human  race 
(Demonst.  Evany,  i.  8.  pp.  24,  25). 

These  testimonies  certainly  vindicate  the 
opinion  of  the  divine  origin  of  primitive  sacrifice 
from  the  charge  of  being  a  modern  innovation, 
with  no  voice  of  antiquity  in  its  favour. 

Among  the  considerations  urged  in  support  of 
the  opinion,  that  sacrifice  must  have  originated  in 
a  divine  command,  it  has  been  suggested  as  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful,  whether,  independently  ofsuch 
*  a  command,  and  as  distinguished  from  vegetable 
oblations,  animal  sacrifice,  which  involves  the 
practice  of  slaughtering  and  burning  an  innocent 
victim,  could  ever,  under  any  aspect,  have  been 
adopted  as  a  rite  likely  to  gain  the  favour  of  God. 
Our  own  course  of  scriptural  education  prevents 
us,  perhaps,  from  being  comj>etent  judges  on  this 
point :  but.  we  have  means  of  judging  how  so  sin- 
gular a  rite  must  strike  the  minds  of  thinking 
men,  not  in  the  same  degree  prepossessed  by 
early  associations.  The  ancient  Greek  masters  of 
thought  not  unfrequenily  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment how   and  upon  what  rational  principles    so 
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strange  an  institution  as  that  of  animal  sacrifice 
could  ever  have  originated ;  ior  as  to  the  notion 
of  its  being  pleasing  to  the  Deity,  such  a  thing 
struck  them  as  a  manifest  impossibility  (Jamblic. 
DeVit.  Fythag.^\).  106-118;  Porpbyr.  2)?  J  form. 
p.  96 ;  Theophrast.  et  Porphyr.  apud  Enseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  pp.  90,  91).  Those  who  do  not 
believe  that  sacrifices  were  of  divine  institution, 
must  dispose  of  this  difficulty  bj  alleging,  that, 
when  men  had  come  to  slay  animals  for  their 
own  food,  they  might  think  it  right  to  slay  them 
to  satisfy  their  gods :  and,  in  fact,  Grotius,  who 
held  the  human  origin  of  sacrifices,  and  yet  be- 
lieved that  animal  food  was  not  used  before  the 
Deluge,  is  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  contending 
that  Abel's  offering  was  not  an  animal  sacrifice, 
but  only  the  produce — the  milk  and  wool— of  his 
best  sheep.  This,  however,  shows  that  he  believed 
animal  sacrifice  to  have  been  impossible  before 
the  Deluge,  without  the  sanction  of  a  divine  com- 
mand, the  existence  of  which  he  discredited. 

A  strong  moral  argument  in  favour  of  the 
divine  institution  of  sacrifice,  somewhat  feebly 
put  by  Hal  let (Comment,  on  Heb.  xi.  4,  cited  by 
Magee,  On  the  Atonement),  has  been  reproduced 
with  increased  force  by  Faber  (Prim.  Sacrifice, 
p.  1 83).     It  amounts  to  this  : — 

Sacrifice,  when  uncommanded  by  God,  is  a 
mere  act  of  gratuitous  superstition.  Whence,  on 
the  principle  of  St.  Paul's  reprobation  of  what  he 
denominates  will-worship,  it  is  neither  acceptable 
nor  pleasing  to  God. 

But  sacrifice,  during  the  patriarchal  ages,  was 
accepted  by  God,  and  was  plainly  honoured  with 
his  approbation. 

Therefore  sacrifice,  during  the  patriarchal  age, 
could  not  have  been  an  act  of  superstition  uncom- 
manded by  God. 

If,  then,  such  was  the  character  of  primitive 
sacrifice  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  primitive  sacrifice  was 
not  a  mere  act  of  gratuitous  superstition  uncom- 
manded by  God, — it  must,  in  that  case,  in- 
dubitably have  been  a  divine,  and  not  a  human 
institution. 

If  it  be  held  that  any  of  the  ancient  sacrifices 
were  expiatory,  or  piacular,  the  argument  for  their 
ilivine  origin  is  strengthened  ;  as  it  is  bard  to 
conceive  the  combination  of  ideas  under  which 
the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice  could  be  worked 
out  by  the  human  mind.  This  difficulty  is  so 
great,  that,  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  human 
origin  of  primitive  animal  sacrifice,  feel  bound 
also  to  deny  that  such  sacrifices  as  then  existed 
were  piacular.  It  is  strongly  insisted  that  the 
doctrine  of  an  atonement  by  animal  sacrifice 
cannot  be  deduced  from  the  light  of  nature,  or 
from  the  principles  of  reason.  If,  therefore,  the 
idea  existed,  it  must  either  have  arisen  in  the  fer- 
tile soil  of  a  guessing  superstition,  or  have  been* 
divinely  appointed.  Now  we  know  that  God 
cannot  approve  of  unwarranted  and  presumptu- 
ous superstition  :  if  therefore  he  can  be  shown  to 
ha\e  received  with  approbation  a  species  of  sa- 
crifice undiscoverable  by  the  light  of  nature,  or 
from  the  principles  of  reason,  if  follows  that  it 
must  have  been  of  his  own  institution. 

Here,  however,  the  argument  again  divaricates. 
Some  are  unable  to  see  that  piacular  sacrifices 
existed  under,  or  were  commanded  by,  the  law  of 
Moses;  while  others  admit  this,  but  deny  that 
animal  sacrifice,  with  an  expiatory  intent,  existed 


before  the  law.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  ilflar 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  expiatory 
sacrifice  under  the  law,  is  more  apparent  that 
real,  and  arises  from  the  different  senses  in  wuici 
the  term  4  expiatory  sacrifice  '  is  understood.  It 
will  often  transpire,  that  those  who  deny  its  ex- 
istence nave  an  idea  of  sucn  a  sacrifice  different 
from  that  of  tne  persons  whom  they  think  tnem- 
selves  opposing,  but  from  whom  they  do  not,  in 
fact,  materially  differ.  In  general,  those  who 
do  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
through  the  death  of  Christ,  do  not  see  that  certain 
sacrifices  of  the  law**vere  piacular  :  and  on  tlieii 
own  premises,  they  reason  justly;  for  unless 
expiatory  sacrifice  prefigured  the  atonement  of- 
fered by  Jesus  Christ,  there  appears  no  adequate 
reason  for  the  existence  of  expiatory  sacrifice  as  a 
divine  institution,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  could  (as  piacular)  have  been  a  human 
invention.  In  fact,  apart  .from  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  the  subject  of  expiatory  sacrifice 
ceases  to  be  of  any  material  interest. 

The  question,  of  the  existence  of  expiatory  sa- 
crifice before  the  law,  is  more  difficult,  and  is  de- 
nied by  Outram,  Ernesti,  Doederlin,  Davison. 
and  many  others,  who  believe  that  it  was  revealed 
under  the  law  ;  as  well  as  by  those  who  doubt  its 
existence  under  the  Mosaical  dispensation.  The 
arguments  already  stated  in  favour  of  the  divine 
institution  of  primitive  sacrifice,  go  equally  to 
support  the  existence  of  piacular  sacrifice  ;  the 
idea  of  which  seems  more  urgently  to  have  re- 
quired a  divine  intimation.  Besides,  expiatory 
sacrifice  is  found  to  have  existed  among  all  na- 
tions, in  conjunction  with  eucharistic  and  im- 
pefratory  sacrifices  ;  and  it  lies  at  the  root  of  tne 
principle  on  which  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
among  tlie  ancient  nations.  The  expiatory  view 
of  sacrifice  is  frequently  produced  by  heathen 
writers : — 

*  Cor  pro  corde,  precor,  pro  fibra  sumite  fibras  ; 
Hanc  animam  vobis  pro  meliore  damus.' 

Ovid.  Fasti,  vi.  161. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  but 
that  the  idea  was  derived,  along  with  animal 
sacrifice  itself,  from  the  practice  of  Noah,  and 
preserved  among  his  various  descendants.  Tin's 
argument,  if  valid,  would  show  the  primitive 
♦origin  of  piacular  sacrifice.  Now  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  which  Noah 
transmitted  to  the  post-diluvian  world,  was  tne 
same  that  he  had  derived  from  his  pious  an- 
cestors, and  the  same  that  was  evince!  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel,  to  which  we  are,  by  the  course 
of  the  argument,  again  brought  back.  Now 
if  that  sacrifice  was  expiatory,  we  have  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  was  divinely  commanded  . 
and  the  supposition  that  it  was  both  expiatory 
and  divinely  commanded,  makes  the  whole  his- 
tory far  more  clear  and  consistent  than  any  othet 
which  has  been  or  can  be  offered.  It  amounts 
then  to  this — that  Cain,  by  bringing  an  eu- 
charistic offering,  when  his  brother  brought  one 
which  was  expiatory,  denied  virtually  that  his 
sins  deserved  death,  or  that  he  needed  the  blood 
of  atonement.  Some  go  further,  and  allege  that 
in  the  text  itself,  God  actually  commanded  Cain 
to  offer  a  piacular  sacrifice.  The  argument  does 
not  require  this  additional  circumstance  ;  but  it 
is  certainly  strengthened  by  i  .     Whei  Cain  h» 
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CMiiu'  angry  that  Abel's  offering  was  re-uded 
with  J>L v  ii jt*  complacency,  and  his  owu  refused, 
God  said  to  him,  *Why  art  thou  wroth;,  aud 
why  i«  thy  countenance  fallen  i  If  thou  doest 
weV  shalt  thou  uot  l*j  accepted  ?  and  it'  thou 
doest  iu>t  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.'  Now  the 
word  HNOri  chattah,  translated  '  sin,'  denotes 
in  the  law  a  'sin-offering;'  and  the  word  j'2"l 
translated  •  lieth,'  if  usually  applied  to  the  re- 
cumhency  of  a  beast.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to 
translate  the  clause,  'a  sin-offering  coucheth  at 
the  door  :'  which  by  paraphrase  would  mean,  '  on 
animal  fit  for  a  sin-offering  is  there,  couching  at 
the  door,  which  thou  mayest  offer  in  sacrifice, 
ami  thereby  render  to  me  an  offering  as  accept- 
able as  that  which  Abel  has  presented.' 

These  are  the  principal  considerations  which 
seem  suitable  to  this  place,,  on  a  subject  to  the 
complete  investigation  of  which  many  large  vo- 
lumes have  .been  devoted.  See  Outram,  De 
Sacnficiis  ;  Sykes.  Essay  on  the  Nature,  Origin, 
and  Design  of  Sacrifices;  Taylor,  Scripture 
Doctri'ie  of  the  Atonement,  1758;  Ritchie, 
Criticism  upon  Modern  Notions  of  Sacrifices, 
1761;  Magee,  Discourses  on  Atonement  and 
Sacrifices',  Davison,  Inquiry,  &c,  1825  ;  Faber, 
Primttice  Sacrifices,  &c,  1827. 

SACRIFICE,  HUMAN.  The  offering  of  hu- 
man life,  as  the  most  precious  thing  on  earth, 
came  in  process  of  time  to  be  practised  in  most 
countries  of  the  world.  All  histories  and  tra- 
ditions darken  our  idea  of  the  earlier  ages  with 
human  sacrifices.  But  the  period  when  such 
prevailed  was  not  the  earliest  in  time,  though 
probably  the  earliest  in  civilization.  The  prac- 
tice was  both  a  result  and  a  token  of  barbarism 
more  or  less  gross.  In  this,  too,  the  dearest  object 
was  primitively  selected.  Human  life  is  the 
most  precious  thing  on  earth,  and  of  this  most 
precious  possession  the  most  precious  portion  is 
the  life  of  a  child.  Children  therefore*  were 
offered  in  fire  to  the  false  divinities,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  world  with  less  regard  to  the  claims 
of  natural  affection  than  in  the  land  where,  at  a 
later  jjeriod,  the  only  true  God  had  his  peculiar 
worship  and  highest  honours. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  a  striking  fact 
that  the  Hebrew  religion,  even  in  its  most  rudi- 
mental  condition,  should  be  free  from  the  conta- 
mination of  human  sacrifices.  The  case  of  Isaac 
and  that  of  Jephthah's  daughter  cannot  impair  the 
general  truth,  that  the  offering  of  human  beings  is 
neither  enjoined,  allowed,  nor  practised  in  the  Bi- 
blical records.  On  the  contrary,  such  an  offering 
Is  strictly  prohibited  by  Moses,  as  adverse  to  the 
will  of  Go- 1,  and  an  abomination,  of  the  heathen. 
'  Thou  -halt,  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through 
the  fire  to  Moloch  :  defile  not  yourselves  with 
any  of  these  things'  (Lev.  xviii.  21  ;  see  also 
ch.  xx.  2;  Dent.  xii.  31  ;  Ps.  cvi.  37;  Isa.  lxvi. 
3;  Jer.  xxiii.  37).  Yet  in  an  age  in  which,  like 
the  pre.-^nt,  all  manner  of  novelties  are  broached, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  greater  the  paradox 
.h/oached  with  the  more  promptitude,  and  main- 
tained with  the  greater  earnestness,  these  very 
clear  jMjsitions  have  been  withstood,  and  human 
sacrifices  have  been  charged  confidently  on  the 
Hebrew  race.  In  the  year  1842,  Chilhmy,  pro- ' 
fessor  at  Niirnberg,  published  a  book  (Die  Men- 
nchenopfer  der  alten  Ilebrder),  the  object  of 
which  wm  to  prove  that,  as  the  religion  of  the 
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ancient  Hebrews  did  not  differ  essentially  frocn 
that  of  the  Canaanites,  so  that  Moloch,  who  had 
been  originally  a  god  common  to  both,  merely 
in  the  process  of  time  was  softened  dow.i  *nd 
passed  into  Jehovah,  thus  becoming  the  national 
deify  of  the  peqple  of  Israel;  so  did  their  altars 
smoke  with  human  blood,  from  the  time  of  A  lira- 
ham  down  to  the  fall  of  both  kingdoms  of  Judah 
aud  Israel.  In  the  same  year  appeared  m  Ger- 
many another  work,  by  Daumer  ( l)cr  Feuer  und 
Molochdienst  der  alien  Hebruer),  intended  to 
prove  that  the  worship  of  Moloch,  involving  his 
bloody  rites,  was  the  original  legal  and  orthodox 
worship  of  the  nation  of  Abraham,  Moses,  Samuel, 
and  David.  To  these  works  a  reply  was  pui 
forth  in  1843,  by  Lbwengard  (Jehovah,  uicht 
Moloch,  war  der  Gott  der  alten  Hebn'ierj,  in 
which  he  defends  the  worship  of  Jehovah  fioin 
the  recent  i imputations,  and  strives,  by  distil* 
guishing  between  the  essential  and  the  unessen- 
tial, the  durable  and  the  temporary,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  reformation  of  modern  Judaism. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  requires  any  deep  re- 
search or  profound  learning  to  ascertain  from  the 
Biblical  records  themselves,  that  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  is  wholly  free  from  the  shocking  abomi- 
nations of  human  sacrifices ;  and  we  do  not  there- 
fore hesitate  to  urge  the  fact  on  the  attention  of 
the  ordinary  reader,  as  not  least  considerable 
among  many  proofs  not  only  of  the  superior  cha- 
racter, but  of  the  divine  origin,  of  the  Hebrew 
worship.  It  was  in  Egypt  where  the  mind  of 
Moses  and  of  the  generation  with  whom  tie  had 
primarily  to  do,  was  chiefly  formed,  so  far  as 
heathen  influences  were  concerned.  Here  offer- 
ings were  very  numerous.  Sacrifices  of  meat- 
olferings,  libations  and  incense,  were  of  very  early 
date  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  Oxen,  wild  goats, 
pigs,  and  particularly  geese,  were  among  the  ani- 
mal offerings  ;  besides  these  there  were  presented  to 
the  gods  wine,  oil,  beer,  milk,  cakes,  grain,  oint- 
ment, flowers,  fruits,  vegetables.  In  these,  and 
in  the  case  of  meat,  ]>eaceand  sin  offerings  (as  well 
as  others),  there  exists  a  striking  resemblance  with 
similar  Hebrew  observances,  which  may  be  found 
indicated  in  detail  in  Wilkinson  (Mariners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  v.  358j  sq. ; 
see  also  ii.  378),  who,  in  agreement  with  He- 
rodotus, maintains,  in  opposition  to  Diodorus, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  never  accustomed  to 
sacrifice  human  beings  :  a  decision  which  has  a 
favourable  aspect  on  our  last  position,  namely, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Israelites,  even  in  its 
earliest  days,  was  uuprofaned  by  human  blood. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  disagreement  between 
the  observances  of  the  Egyptians  aud  the  Jews,  in 
regard  to  sacrifices,  is,  that  while  the  Egyptians 
.received  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  animal  into 
a  vase  or  basin,  to  be  applied  in  cookery,  the  eat- 
ing of  blood  was  most  strictly  forbidden  to  the 
Israelites  (Deut.  xv.  23).— J.  R.  B. 

SADDUCEES  :  one  of  the  tnree  sects  of  Jewish 
philosophers,  of  which  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Essenes  were  the  others,  who  had  reached  theit 
highest  state  of  prosperity  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  ( 

In  every  highly  developed  social  system  the  ele- 
ments are  found  to  exist  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sect  of  Sadducees.  But  these  elements 
were  in  fuller  amplitude  and  more  decided  energy 
among  the  post-exilian  Jevrs  than  in  most  ancient 
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nations.  The  peculiar  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Pharisees  naturally  begot  the  Sadduceean 
system  The  first  embodied  the  principle  of  vene 
ration,  which  looked  on  the  past  with  so  much 
regard  as  to  become  enamoured  of  its  forms  as 
well  as  its  substance,  its  ivy  as  well  as  its  columns, 
its  corruptions  no  less  than  its  excellences,  taking 
Afvi  maintaining  the  whole  with  a  warm  but 
"bSijid  and  indiscriminate  affection  ;  the  second, 
alienated  by  the  extravagances  of  the  foi'mer, 
were  led  to  seize  on  the  principle  of  rationalism, 
and  hence  to  investigate  prevalent  customs,  and 
weigh  received  opinions,  till  at  length  investiga- 
tion begot .scepticism,  and  scepticism  issued  in  the 
positive  rejection  of  many  established  notions  and 
observances.  The  principle  of  the  Sadducee  is 
thus  obviously  an  offshoot  from  the  rank  growth 
of  conservatism  and  orthodoxy.  Corruption  brings 
reform.  And  as  it  is  not  possible  for  the  same 
individuals,  nor  for  the  same  classes  of  men,  to 
perform  the  dissimilar  acts  of  conservatism  and 
reformation,  so  must  there  be,  if  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees  also  in  society.  It  is  for  the  good  of  men 
that  the  latter  should  come  into  being,  seeing  that 
the  principle  represented  by  the  former  arises,  in- 
evitably, in  the  actual  progress  of  events.  True 
wisdom,  however,  consists  in  avoiding  the  extremes 
peculiar  to  both,  and  aims  to  make  man  possessor 
of  all  the  good  which  the  past  Can  bestow  and  all 
the  good  which  the  present  can  produce,  uniting 
in  one  happy  result  the  benign  results  of  conser- 
vatism and  improvement,  retention  of  the  past 
and  progress  in  the  present. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  the  several  par- 
ticulars which  were  peculiar  to  the  Sadducee 
arose  out  of  Pharisaic  errors.  As,  however,  we 
wish  to  give  to  this  necessarily  brief  notice  an  his- 
torical characler,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
one  instance — the  doctrine  of  tradition.  By  an 
excessive  veneration  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  and 
sacred  books,  the  Pharisees  had  been  led  to  regard 
every  thing  which  concerned  them  as  sacred. 
But  if  the  text  and  the  observance  were  holy,  holy 
also  was  that  which  explained  their  meaning  or 
unfolded  their  hidden  signification.  Hence  the 
exposition  of  the  ancients  came  to  be  received  with 
respect  equal  to  that  with  which  the  very  words  of 
the  founders  and  original  writers  were  regarded. 
Tradition  was  engrafted  on  the  vine  of  Israel. 
But  all  exposition  is  relative  to  the  mind  of  the 
expositor.  Accordingly  various  expositions  came 
into  being.  Every  a^e,  every  doctor  gave  a  new 
exposition.  Tims  a  diverse  and  contradictory, as 
well  as  a  huge,  mass  of  opinions  was  formed, which 
overlaid  and  hid  the  law  of  God.  Then  a  true 
reverence  for  that  law  identified  itself  with  the 
principle  of  the  Sadducee.  and  the  Pharisee  was 
made  to  appear  as  not  only  the  author  but  tlie 
patron  and  advocaie  of  corruption. 

The  time  when  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  came 
info  existence,  history  does  not  define.  From  what 
has  been  advanced  it  appears  that  they  were  pos- 
terior to  the  Pharisees.  And  although  so  soon  as 
the  Pharisaic  elements  began  to  become  excessive, 
there  existed  in  Judaism  itself  a  sufficient  source 
for  Sadduceeisrn,  yet,  as  a  fact,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Grecian  philosophy  lent  its  aid  to  the 
development  of  Sadduceeisrn.  Whence  we  are 
referred  for  fhe  rise  of  the  latter  to  the  period  when 
u»e  conquests  and  the  kingdoms  which  ensued 
from  the  exj;edition  oi'  Alexander  had  diffused  a 


very   Idrge  portion  of  Grecian   civilisation  o*«i 

the  soil  of  the  East,  and  especially  over  Vi'th 
Asia* 

As  little  is  historically  known  respecting  tiii 
author  of  this  sect ;  there  are  various  statement*, 
but  their  very  variety  shows  that  nothing  certain 
is  known.  The  Rabbins  have  a  story  which 
makes  one  Zadok,  a  pupil  of  Antigonus  Jocho, 
the  founder ;  who,  under  the  instructions  of  hit 
master,  was,  in  company  with  one  Baithos,  a 
fellow  disciple,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  future  life,  and,  of  course,  no  retribution  afiei 
death  {Pirke  Aboth,'\.  3).  It  has  also  been  said, 
that  the  name  Sadducee  is  descriptive — jlpIV, 
4  the  just  ones,1  that  is,  men  who  were  just  to  the 
law,  to  God  as  the  author  of  the  law  and  the 
source  of  truth,  just  in  their  own  conceptions  and 
their  mode  of  thinking  in  contradistinction  to  the 
excesses  of  the  Pharisees;  just  every  way  in  th* 
sense  in  which  our  word  just  is  sometimes  used — 
exact,  without  superfluities,  the  thing  itself  apart 
from  accessories,  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  such  a  view  of 
the  sect  embodies  their  peculiar  and  fundamental 
principle  (Epiphan.  Hcrrcs.  i.  14).  A  modern 
critic,  Koster  (Studien  tind  Kritiken,  1  $37,  vol.  i. 
p.  164),  deduces  the  word,  as  well  as  the  doctrines 
which  it  represents,  from  the  Grecian  stoics,  which 
is  more  ingenious  than  solid. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced, the  Sadducees  stood  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Pharisees.  So  they  are  described  by  Jose- 
phus  {Antiq.  xiii.  10.  6).  and  so  they  appear  in  the 
New  Testament.  Hostile,  however,  as  these  two 
'sects  were,  they  united  for  the  common  purpose  of 
opposing  our  Lord  (Matt.  iii.  7;  xvi.  1,6,  11, 
sq. ;  xxii.  23,  34  ;  Acts  iv.  1  ;  v.  17).  In  opposing 
the  Pharisees  the  Sadducees  were  led  to  impeach 
their  principal  doctrines,  and  so  to  deny  all  the 
•  traditions  of  the  elders,'  holding  that  the  law 
alone  was  the  written  source  of  religious  truth 
{Antiq.  xviii.  1.  4).  By  more  than  one  consi- 
deration, however,  it  might  be  shown  that  they  are 
in  error  who  so  understand  the  fact,  now  stated,  as 
if  the  Sadducees  received  no  other  parts  of  the 
Jewish  canon  than  the  Pentateuch;  for  in  truth 
they  appear  to  have  held  the  common  opinion 
regarding  the  sacred  books — a  fact  of  some  cot>- 
sequenccjinasmuch  as  we  thus  gain  the  determina- 
tion, on  the  point  of  the  Jewish  canon,  of  the  cri- 
tical scepticism  of  the  day.  The  Sadducees 
taught  that  the  soul  of  man  perished  together  with 
his  body,  and  that  of  course  there  was  neither  re- 
ward nor  punishment  after  death  (Joseph.  De  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  8.  14  ;  com}).  Matt.  xxii.  23).  Indeed  they 
appear  to  have  disowned  the  moral  philosophy 
which  obtrudes  the  idea  of  recompense.  '  Be  not 
as  those  slaves ' — so  runs  an  injunction  derived, 
it  is  said,  from  Zadok  himself — '  who  serve  their 
master  on  this  condifion,  namely,  that  they  receive 
a  reward  ;  but  let  the  fear  of  heaven  be  in  you  ' 
{Pirke  Aboth,  i.  3,  and  Rabbi  Nathan  on  the 
passage).  Were  they  consistent  in  this  view,  they 
may  have  held  high  and  worthy  ideas  of  duly,  its 
source  and  its  motives  ;  ideas,  however,  which  are 
obviously  more  suited  for  men  of  cultivation  like 
themselves  than  for  the  great  bulk  of  human 
beings.  And  in  views  such  as  this  may  probably 
be  found  a  chief  cause  why  they  were  far  less 
acceptable  with  the  common  people  and  far  lem 
influential  in  tlie  state  than  their  rivals,  the  P»a- 
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riwe*.  The  cold  self-reliance  and  self sufiieienc} 
which  Bits  apart  iii  tin'  enjoyment  of  the  satisfac- 
tions resulting  from  its  own  resources,  and  aims 
at  nothing  beyond  its  own  spWre  and  nothing 
lusher  than  its  own  stand, nil,  may  possess  pecu- 
liar attractions  for  the  ujmosophic  few,  or  for  the 
contemptuous  scoffer,  hut  is  too  alien  from  ordi- 
nary sympathies,  and  too  unkindling  and  too 
tranquil  to  lind  general  acceptance  in  any  con- 
dition of  society  that  the  world  has  yet  known. 

It  was  a  position  with  the  Sadducees,  that  the 
Scriptures  did  not  contain  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life.  In  this  opinion  they  have  had  many  fol- 
lowers in  motlern  times.  Yet  Jesus  himself  finds 
a  proof  of  that  doctrine  in  the  l'entatencli  (Matt. 
xxii.  31,  t32),  and  the  astonishment  which  his 
teaching  on  the  point  excited  seems  to  show  that 
it  was  not  an  ordinary  inference  of  the  Rabbins, 
but  a  new  doctrine  that  Jesus  then  deduced  :  this 
makes  against  the  mode  of  interpretation  which 
would  represent  this  as  a  sort  of  argumehtvtm  ad 
homhiem,  a  shaft  from  the  qniver  of  Christ's  ene- 
mies. That,  however,  the  species  of  exegesis  to 
which  this  proof  belongs  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  onr  Lord  there  can  he  no  doubt ;  for 
from  the  period  of  the  return  from  Babylon  it  had 
been  gaining  ground,  was  very  prevalent  in  the 
days  of  Christ,  and  abounds  in  the  Talmudical 
writings.  Being,  however,  a  kind  of  exegetical 
spiritualism,  it  was  disallowed  by  the  Sadducees, 
who  accordingly  rejected  the  doctrines  which  by 
its  means  had  been  deduced  from  the  sacred 
writings. 

Sadduceeism  appears  to  have  been  to  some  ex- 
tent a  logically  deduced  and  systematically 
formed  set  of  ideas.  Making  this  life  the  term  of 
our  being,  and  man  his  own  beau  ideal,  it,  was 
naturally  led  to  assert  for  man  all  the  attributes 
that  he  could  reasonably  claim.  Hence  it  taught 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  human  mind.  Tl.e 
words  of  Josephus  are  emphatic  on  this  point  : 
*  The  Pharisees  ascribe  all  to  fate  and  to  God,  but 
the  Sadducees  take  away  fate  entirely,  and  sup- 
pose that  God  is  not  concerned  in  our  doing  or 
not  doing  evil ;  and  they  say  that  to  act  what  is 
good  or  what  is  evil  is  in  man's  own  choice  ;  and 
that  all  things  depend  on  our  own  selves'  (De 
Bell.Jud.  ii.  8, 14;  Antiq.  xiii.  5,  9).  An  inference 
injurious  to  them  ha6  been  -deduced  from  this 
position,  as  if  they  denied  divine  Providence  alto- 
gether ;  but  their  reception  of  the  canonical  books, 
and  their  known  observance  of  the'  usages  for 
divine  worship  therein  prescribed,  are  incompa- 
tible with  such  a  denial.  Indeed  we  have  here 
the  same  difficulty  which  has  presented  itselfover 
and  over  again  ten  thousand  times  to  thinking 
minds,  namely,  how  to  unite  in  harmony  the 
moral  freedom  of  man  with  the  arrangements  and 
behests  of  the  will  of  Him  — 

ts  tfSrj  rd  t'  iovra,  rd  t  ecraS/u.ei'a,  irpo  rti  tovra. 

A3  the  Sadducees  denied  a  future  state,  so  also 
they  were  led  to  deny  the  existence  of  angels  and 
•pints  (Acts  xxiii.  8)  ;  for  they  appear  to  have  con- 
cluded that  since  there  were  no  human  spirits  in 
neaven,  there  could  be  no  other  beings  in  the  in- 
visible state  but.  God.  Yet  if  we  allow  the  force 
of  this  deduction,  we  cannot  well  understand  how, 
receiving  as  they  did  at  any  rate  the  live  bOoksof 
Moses,  they  could  bring  themselves  to  disoWn 
•ngel-existences,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  under Hhe 


influence  of  a  strong  repellant  influence  wb'cb 
crime  from  the  extravagant  notions  entertained 
on  the  point  by  their  antagonists  the  Pharisees.  It 
must,  however,  be  said  that  this  denial,  \\  hence- 
soever  it  came,  shows  how  entirely  theirs  was  a 
system  of  negatives  and  of  material isiri  ;  and 
being  such  it  could,  with  all  its  elevated  moral 
conceptions,  do  very  little  for  the  improvement  of 
individuals  and  the  advancement  of  society. 

A  very  natural  consequence  was,  that,  their 
doctrine  held  sway  over  but  comparatively  few 
persons,  and  those  mostly  men  distinguished  by 
wealth  or  station  (Antiq.  xviii.  1.  4;  xiii  1 0.  6J). 
They  were  the  freethinkers  of  the  day,  and  free- 
thinking  is  ordinarily  the  attribute  onlv  of  the 
cultivated' and  the  fortunate.  Least  of  all  nun 
are  those  of  a  sceptical  turn  gregarious.  Tiny 
stand  on  their  own  individuality  ;  they  enjoy  theii 
own  independence  ;  they  look  down  on  the  vulgar 
crowd  with  pity,  if  not  with  contempt.  They  may 
serve  quietly  to  undermine  a  social  system,  but 
they  rarely  assume  the  proselyting  character 
which  gave  Voltaire  and  Diderot  their  terrible 
power  for  evil.  It  has  been  reserved  for  modern 
infidelity  to  be  zealous  and  enthusiastic. 

What  Josephus  says  of  the  repulsiveness  of  their 
manners  {I) e  Bell.Jud.  ii.  8.14)  is  in  keeping 
with  their  general  principles.  A  sceptical  mate- 
rialism is  generally  accompanied  by  an  undue 
share  of  self-confidence  and  self-esteem,  which  are 
among  ihe  least  sociable  of  human  qualities. 
'  The  Sadducees.  equally  with  the  Pharisees,  were 
not  only  a  religious  but  apolitical  party.  Indeed 
as  long  as  the  Mosaic  polity  retained  an  influ- 
ence, social  policy  could  not  be  sundered  from 
religion  ;  for  religion  was  everything.  Accord- 
ingly the  Sadducees  formed  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
parliament,  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  xxiii.  6),  and 
sometimes  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  supreme  power 
in  the  high-priesthood.  Their  possession  of  power, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  owing  mainly  tc 
their  individual  personal  influence,  as  men  of 
superior  minds  or  eminent  position,  since  the 
general  current  of  favour  ran  adversely  to  them, 
and  their  enemies,  the  Pharisees,  spared  no  means 
to  keep  them  and  their  opinions  in  the  back 
ground.  Accordingly  in  the  Rabbinical  writings 
they  are  branded  with  the  name  of  heretics,  D^D, 
(Othon.  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  270;  see  also  Trigland, 
Syntagma  de  Tribus  Sectis ;  Ugolini,  TrUicere- 
sium,  in  vol.  xxii.  of  his  Thesaurus;  Stliudliu, 
Gesch.  der  Sittenlchre  Jesuy  i.  443,  sq. — J.  R.  B 

SAIL.     |  Ship.] 

SA1T.     [Zait.] 

SALACH  (^>C>,  Lev.  xi.  17 ;  Deut.  xiv.  17),  in 
common  with  the  usual  Greek  version  narrapdKTiqs, 
is  considered  to  have  reference  to  darting,  rushing, 
•or  stooping  like  a  falcon  ;  and  accordingly  has 
been  variously  applied  to  the  eagle,  the  jerfalcon, 
the  gannet,  the  great  gull,  and  the  cormorant.  Of 
the  Hebrew  Salach  nothing  is  known  but  that  it 
was  an  unclean  bird.  The  Greek  KarapaKrys, 
associated  with  the  last  mentioned,  though  noticed 
by  several  authors,  is  not.  referred  always  to  the 
same  genus,  some  making  it  a  minor  gull,  others  a 
diver.  Cuvier  considers  Gesner  to  be  right  in  con- 
sidering it  to  denote  a  gull,  and  it  might  certainly 
be  applied  with  propriety  to  the  hiack-bnekeo 
gull,  *  Lams  marinus,'  or  to  the  glaucous,  '  Larui 
glancus ;'   but  although  birds  of  such  powerful 
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whiz  -yJ  marine  habitat  are  spread  over  a  great 
part  jt  „he  world,  it  does  not  appear  that,  if 
uno^t.  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean, 
thej  were  sufficiently  common  to  have  been 
clea  ly  indicated  by  either  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
nau.es,  or  to  have  merited  being  noticed  in  the 
Mosaic  prohibition.  Both  the  above  are  in  gene- 
ral northern  residents,  leing  rarely  seen  even  so 
low  as  the  Bay  of  B*  ay,  and  the  species  now 
called  '  Lestris  catara-tes  '  is  exclusively  Arctic. 


47«.    [Caspian  Tern. 

IVith  regard  to  the  cormorant,  birds  of  that  genus 
ire  no  doubt  found  on  the  coasts  of  Palestine, 
where  high  cliffs  extend  to  the  sea-shore ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  *  Phalacrocorax  pygmaeus  ;'  but 
all  the  species  dive,  and  none  of  them  rush  riving 
upon  their  prey,  though  that  habit  has  "been 
claimed  for  them  by  commentators,  who  have 
mixed  up  the  natural  history  of  'cormorants' 
with  that  of  the  'sula'  or  'gannet,'  which  really 
darts  from  great  elevations  into  the  sea,  to  catch 
its  prey,  rising  to  the  surface  sometimes  nearly 
half  a  minute  after  the  plunge,  as  we  ourselves 
have  witnessed.  But  the  gannet  (solan  goose) 
•arely  comes  farther  south  than  the  British  Chan- 
nel, ami  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  true  that  several  other 
marine  birds  of  the  north  frequent  the  Levant; 
but  none  of  them  can  entirely  claim  Aristotle 
and  Oppian's  characters  of  cataractes,'  for  though 
the  wide  throat  and  rather  large  head  of  the  dwarf 
cormorant  may  be  adduced,  that  bird  exceeds  in 
stature  t lie  required  size  of  a  small  hawk  ;  and 
fishes,  it  may  be  repeated,  swimming  and  diving, 
not  by  darting  down  on  the  wing,  and  is  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  or  important  to  have  required  the 
attention  of  the  sacred  legislator.  Thus  reduced 
to  make  a  choice  where  the  objections  are  less, 
and  the  probabilities  stronger,  we  conclude  the 
sala-ch  to  have  been  a  species  of  '  tern,'  considered 
to  be  identical  with  the  '  Sterna  Caspica,'  so  called 
because  it  is  found  about  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  but  it 
is  equally  common  to  the  Polar.  Baltic,  and  Black 
Seas,  and  if  truly  the  same,  is  not  only  abundant 
for  several  months  in  the  year  on  the  coast  of 
Palestine,  but  frequents  the  lakes  and  pools  far 
inland  ;  flying  across  the  deserts  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  to  t Ut'  Persian  and  Red  Seas,  and  proceeding 
up  the  Nile.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  tern  or  sea- 
■wallow  genus,  being  about  the  weight  of  a  pigeon, 
and  near  two  feet  in  length,  having  a  large  black 
aa|>ed  head  ;  powerful,  pointed  crimson  bill  ;  a 
finite  and  grey  body,  with  forked  tail,  and  wing3 
greatly  exceeding  the  tips  of  the  tail  :  the  feet  are 
very  small,  weak,  and  but  slightly  webbed,  so 
'-hat  it  swims  perhaps  only  accidentally,  but 
with  sufficient  power  on  land  to  spring  up  and 
to  rite  from  level  ground.  It  (lies  with  immense 
velocity,   iarting   along    the   surface  of  the  sea 
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to  snap  at  mollusca  or  small  fishes,  or  wheel- 
ing through  the  air  in  pursuit  of  insects;  and 
in  calm  wealher,  after  rising  to  a  great  height,  it 
drops  perpendicularly  down  to  near  the  surfaca 
of  the  water,  but  never  alights  except  on  land; 
and  it  is  at  all  times  disposed  to  utter  a  kind  of 
laughing  scream.  This  tern  nestle3  in  high  clifft, 
sometimes  at  aveiy  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea.  'Sterna  Nilotica'  appears  to  be  tba 
young  bird,  or  one  nearly  allied. 

Thus  the  species  is  not  likely  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  Israelites,  even  while  they  were  in 
the  desert;  and  as  the   black   tern,  'Sterna  nigr>> 
cans/  and  perhaps  the  '  Procellaria  obscura' of 
the  same  locality,  may  have  been  confounded  with 
it,  their  number  was  more  than  sufficient  to  cause 
Hem  to  be  noticed  in  the  list  of  prohibited  birds. 
"*»U  the  propriety  of  the  identification  of  salach      \ 
**&  the  'great  tern  '  must  in  some  measure  rest      ' 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Greek  KarapaKT^s 
is  the  same.     We  figure  one  that  was  shot  among 
a  flight  of  these  birds,  some  distance  up  the  river 
Oroutes. — C.  H.  S. 

SALAH  (fw,  a  shoot;  Sept. and  New  Tesi. 
2aAa),  a  son,  or  grandson,  of  Arphaxad  (Gen.  x. 
24;  xi.  13;  Luke  iii.  35). 

SAL  AMIS  (2a\a.fj.is),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Cyprus  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island  (Acta 
xiii.  5).  It  was  afterwards  called  Constantia, 
and  in  still  later  times  Famagusta  [Cyprus]. 

SALATHIEL.     [Shealtiel.] 

SALEM  (p?&,  peace ;  Sept.  SaA^tx),-  the  on 
ginal  name  of  Jerusalem  (Gen.  xiv.   18;  Heb. 
vii.  1,  2),  and  which  continued  to  be  used  poeti- 
cally   in   later  times  (Ps.    lxxvi.   2)    [Jerusa- 
lem]. 

SALIM  (2a\efyi),  a  place  near  TEnon,  where 
John  baptized  (John  iii.  23).  Jerome  places  it 
eight  Roman  miles  from  Scythopolis  (Bethshan), 
which  is  the  same  distance  southward  that  he  and 
Eusebius  assign  to  ./Enon.  Nothing  is  known 
of  this  site.  Some  have  been  led  by  the  name  to 
conceive  that  here,  and  not  at  Jerusalem,  we 
should  seek  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xi*. 
18)  [^Enon  ;  Salem], 

SALLONIM.     [Sii.lon  and  Thorns.] 

SALMON  (fj%S  clothed,-  Sept.  and  New 
Test.  2aK/j.uv),  the  father  of  Boaz  (Ruth  iv.  21 ; 
Matt.   i.   4,  5 ;  Luke  iii.  32),    elsewhere  called 

Salmah,  HD^b  (Ruth  iv.  20;    1  Chron.  ii.  11). 

SALMONE  (2aA/io6in7),  a  promontory  forming 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Crete  (Acts 
xxvii.  7). 

SALOME  (2a\^?j),  a  woman  of  Galilee, 
who  accompanied  Jesus  in  some  of  his  journeys, 
and  ministered  unto  him  ;  and  was  one  of  thos» 
who  witnessed  his  crucifixion  and  resurrection 
(Mark  xv.  40  ;  xvi.  1).  It  is  gathered,  by  com- 
paring these  texts  with  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  that  sl» 
Was  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  mother  of  the 
apostles  James  and  John. 

SALOME  was  also  the  name  (though  not 
given  in  Scripture)  of  that  daughter  of  Herodiaa, 
whose  dancing  before  her  uncle  and  father-in-law, 
Herod  Antip&s,  Was  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  decapitation  of  John  the  Baptist  [  Hexo* 
uian  Family;  Joun  tub  Baptist] 
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SALT   (,npp)   was  procured   by  the  Hebrews 

from  two  sources;  first,  from   rock-salt,   obtained 

from  hills  t»(*  Milt  which  lie  about  the  southern  ex- 

mni'y  el'  the  Dead  Sea;   ami  secondly,  bom  the 

<tei  i  of  that  sea,  which,  overflowing  the  banks 
rur'y.  «>d  being  exlialed  by  the  sun  and  the  heat, 
left  o«  ■«  \i  a  deposit  of  salt  both  abundant  and 
good.  1'  ie  same  manner  the  Aral's  of  the  present 
d.iv  procc.x-.  »Vir  supply  of  salt  from  the  deposits 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  that  article  throughout  Syria. 

The  uses  to  which  salt  was  anciwitly  applied 
were  not  dissimilar  to  those  for  which  it  serves  at 
present ;  a  fact  which  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  these  uses  depend  on  its  essential  qualities, 
and  on  the  constitution  and  wants  of  the  human 
frame.  It  is  now  known  as  a  physiological  fact, 
that  sab  is  indispensable  to  our  health  and  vigour. 
For  this  ivasun  doubtless  the  use  of  it  was  pro- 
videntially* made  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Inde- 
pendently of  its  services  to  man  as  an  ingredient 
in  his  food,  salt  is  employed — 1,  as  a  manure, 
since  when  used  in  proper  proportions,  it  en- 
riches the  sod  ;  and  2,  as  an  antiseptic,  as  it 
preserves  flesh  meat  from-corruption.  From  these 
qualities  severally  result  the  applications  of  salt, 
both  natural  and  figurative,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  Scripture. 

From  Job  vi.  6  it  is  clear  that  salt  was  used  as 
a  condiment  with  food.  Salt  was  also  mixed 
with  fodder  for  cattle  (Isa.  xxx.  21),  where  the 
marginal  reading  is  preferable,  '  savoury  proven- 
der." As  offerings,  viewed  on  their  earthly  side, 
were  a  presentation  to  God  of  what  man  found 
good  and  pleasant  for  food,  so  all  meat-offerings 
were  required  to  be  seasoned  with  salt  (Lev.  ii. 
13;  Spencer,  De  Leyibus  Bit.  i.  5.  1).  Salt, 
therefore,  became  of  great  importance  to  Hebrew 
worshippers;  it  was  sold  accordingly  in  the 
Temple  maiket,  and  a  large  quantity  was  kept 
tu  the  Temple  itself,  in  a  chamber  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  (Maii  Diss,  de  Usu  Salts  Symbol. 
in  rebus  Sacris,  Giessen,  1692  ;  Wokenius,  De  Sa- 
litura  oblationum  Deo  factar.,  1747;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xii.  3.  3  ;  Middoth,  v.  3 ;  Othon.  Lex. 
Rabb.  p.  668).  Jewish  tradition  agrees  with 
Ezekiel  xliii.  24,  in  intimating  that  animal  offer- 
ings were  sprinkled,  with  salt  (Joseph.  Antiq.  iii. 
9.  1  ;  Philo,  ii.  255;  Hottinger,  Jur.  Heb.  Leyy. 
p.  168);  as  was  certainly  the  case  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxi.  44; 
Ovid,  Fast  i.  337  ;  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Rit.  iii. 
2.  2  ;  Lukemacher,  Antiq.  Graec.  Sacr.  p.  350 ; 
Iljttir.ger  De  Usu  Salis  in  Cultu  Sacro,.  Mar- 
burg, 1708;  Schickeclauz,  De  Salis  tisu  In  Sa- 
crtjic.  Servest.  1758).  The  incense, '  perfume,"  was 
also  to  nave  sa't  as  an  ingredient  (Exod.  xxx.  35  ; 
marginal  reading  'salted'),  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  symbolical,  as  well  of  the  divine  good- 
ness as  of  man's  gratitude,  on  the  principle  that  of 
every  bounty  vouchsafed  of  God,  it  became  man 
to  make  an  acknowledgment  in  kind. 

As  salt  thus  entered  into  man's  food,  so,  to  eat 
salt  with  any  one,  was  to  partake  of  his  fare,  to  share 
his  hospitality  ;  and  hence,  by  implication,  to  en- 
joy ais  favour,  or  to  be  in  his  confidence.  Hence, 
also,  salt  became  an  emblem  of  fidelity  and  of  inti- 
nate  friendship.  At  the  present  hour  the  Arabs 
regard  as  their  friend  him  who  has  eaten  salt  with 
diem,  that   is,  has  partaken  of  tneir  hospitality 

Niebulu,  Beuchr.  p.  48;  Rosenmiiller,  Muryml., 
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ii.  ISO)  ;  in  the  same  way  as,  in  Greece,  those  re- 
garded each  other  as  friends  even  to  distant  gene- 
rations, t>etween  whom  the  rites  of  hospitality  had 
been  once  exchanged.  The  domestic  sanctity 
which  thus  attached  itself  to  salt  was  much  en- 
hanced in  iniluence  by  its  religious  applications,  so 
that  it  l>eeame  symbolical  of  the  most  sacred  and 
binding  of  obligations.     Accordingly  '  a  covenant 

of  salt '  POD  IVD,  was  accounted  a  very  solemn 
bond  (Num.  xviii.  19  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5  ;  Lev.  ii. 
13)  :  a  signification  to  which  force  would  be  given 
by  the  preservative  quality  of  salt  ( Bahrdt,  De 
Feeder e  Salis ;  Zerbech,  De  Foedere  Salis). 

But  salt,  if  used  too  abundantly,  is  destructive 
of  vegetation  and  causes  a  desert.  Hence  arose 
another  class  of  figurative  applications.  Destroyed 
cities  were  sown  with  salt  to  intimate  that  they 
were  devoted  to  perpetual  desolation  (Judg.  ix. 
45)  ;  salt,  became  a  symbol  of  barrenness  (Deut. 
xxix.  23;  Zeph.  ii.  9;  Yirg.  Geary,  ii.  238); 
and  'a  salt  land  '  (Jer.  xvii.  6)  signifies  a  sterile 
and  unproductive  district  (Job  xxxix.  6;  Alt- 
matin,  Meleie'm.  Fhiloloy.  Exey.  i.  47).  By  ex- 
posure to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
atmosphere,  salt  loses  its  savoury  qualities  (Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  xxxi.  34;  xxxi.  39;  Mauudrell,  R. 
162);  whence  the  striking  and  forcible  language 
of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  v.  13. 

We  have  reserved  to  the  end  reference  to  a  sin- 
gular usage  among  the  Israelites,  namely,  wash- 
ing new-born  infants  in  salt  water;  which  was 
regarded  as  so  essential  that  those  could  have 
hardly  any  other  than  an  ill  fate  who  were  de- 
prived of  the  rite  (Ezek.  xvi.  4).  The  practice 
obviously  arose  from  a  regard  to  the  preserving, 
the  domestic,  the  moral,  and  the  religious  uses  to 
which  salt  was  applied,  and  of  which  it  became 
the  emblem  (Richter,  De  Usu  Salis  apud  Fris- 
cos  Prqfano  et  Sacro,  Zettan,  1766). — J.  R.  B. 

SALUTATION.  The  frequent  allusion  in 
Scripture  to  tiie  customary  salutations  of  the  Jews, 
invests  the  subject  with  a  higher  degree  of  interest 
than  it  might  otherwise  claim  :  and  it  is  therefore 
fortunate  that  there  are  few  Scriptural  topics, 
which  can  be  better  understood  by  the  help  of  the 
illustrations  derivable  from  the  existing  usages  of 
the  East. 

Most  of  the  expressions  used  in  salutation,  and 
also  those  which  were  used  in  parting,  implied, 
that  the  person  who  employed  them  interceded  foi 
the  other.  Hence  the  word  *]*D  barak.  which 
originally  signified  'to  bless,'  meant  also  'to  sa- 
lute, or  '  to  welcome,'  and  '  to  bid  adieu  '  (Gen. 
xlvii.  8-11;  2  Kings  iv.  29;  x.  13;  I  Chron. 
xviii.  10). 

The  forms  of  salutation  that  prevailed  among 
the  Hebrews,  so  far  as  can  be  collected  from 
Scripture,  are  the  following  : —     • 

1.  \  Blessed  be  thou  oj  the  Lord*  or  equivalent 
phrases. 

2.  The  Lord  be  with  thee. 

3.  f  Peace  be  unto  thee,'  or  ' upon  thee'  o? 
'  with  thee.''  In  countries  often  ravaged,  and 
among  people  often  ruined  by  war,  '  jieace '  im- 
plied every  blessing  of  life;  ami  this  phrase 
had  therefore  the  force  of ■*  Prosperous  be  thou.' 
This  was  the  commonest  of  all  salutations  (Judg. 
xix.  20  ;  Ruth  ii.  4  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  6;  2  Sam.  xx. 
9;  Ps.  exxix.  8). 

i.  '  Live,  my  lord*  ("O^N  mn\  was  a  com* 
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mon  salutation  among  the  Phoenicians,  and  was 
%1so'  in  use  among  the  .Hebrews,  but  was  by  them 
inly  addressed  to  their  kings  in  the  extended  form 
)f  '  Let  the  king  live  for  ever!"  (1  Kings  i.  31); 
which  was  also  employed  in  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  courts  (Dan.  ii.  4;  iii.  9;  v.  10;  vi.  7, 
22  :  Neh.  ii«  3).  This,  which  in  fact  is  rio  more 
:han  a  wish  for  a  prolonged  and  prosperous  life, 
nas  a  parallel  in  the  customs  of  most  nations,  and 
does  not  differ  from  the  '  Vivat.  !'of  the  Latin  ;  the 
'  Vive  le  Roi  !*  of  the  French ;  or  our  own  '  — — 
fur  ever  !' 

5.  Xalpe,  x°»p6T€>  j°y  to  thee!  joy  to  you! 
jendeied  by  Hail!  an  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
Ave!  Sahe!  (Matt,  xxvii.  29;  xxviii.  9  ;  Mark 
xv.  18;    Luke  i.  28;  John  xix.  3). 

Tlie  usages  involved  in  these  oral  salutations, 
seem  not  only  similar  to,  but  identical  with,  those 
still  existing  among  the  Arabians.  These  indeed, 
as  now  observed,  go  dpon  the  authority  of  religious 
precepts.  But  it  is  known  that  such  enactments 
of  the  Koran  and  its  commentaries,  merely  em- 
body such  of  the  previously  and  immemorially 
existing  usages  as  the  legislature  wished  to  be 
retained.  Their  most  common  greeting,  as  among 
the  Jews,  is,  'Peace  be  on  you!'  to  which  the  re- 
ply is.  '  Oil  you  be  peace!'  to  which  is  commonly 
added,  'and  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  blessings!' 
This  salutation  is  never  addressed  by  a  Moslem 
to  one  whom  he  knows  to  be  of  another  religion; 
and  if  he  find  that  he  has  by  mistake  thus  sa- 
luted a  person  not  of  the  same  faith,  he  generally 
revokes  his  salutation:  so  also  he  sometimes  does 
if  a  Moslem  refuses  to  return  his  salutation,  usu- 
ally saying,  '  Peace  be  on  us,  and  on  (all)  (he  right 
worshippers  of  God!"  This  seems  to  us  a  striking 
illustration  of  Luke  x.  5,  6  ;  2  John  xi.  Va- 
rious set  compliments  usually  follow  this  salam; 
which,  when  people  intend  to  be  polite,  are  very 
much  extended,  and  occupy  considerable  time. 
Hence  they  are  evaded  in  crowded  slreets,  and  by 
persons  in  haste,  as  was  the  case,  for  the  same 
reason  doubtless,  among  the  Jews  (2  Kin«rs  iv. 
29 ;  Luke  x.  i).  Specimens  of  this  conventional 
intercourse  are  given  by  Lane  (Mod.  Egyptians, 
\.  253),  who  says,  that  to  give  the  whole  would 
occupy  a  duiro  of  his  pages.  There  are  set  an- 
swers, or  a  choice  of  two  or  three  answers,  to  every 
question  ;  and  it  is  accounted  rude  to  give  any 
other  answer  than  that  which  custom  prescribes. 
They  are  such  as  those  by  which  the  Israelites 
probably  prolonged  their  intercourse.  If  one  is 
asked,  '  How  is  your  health  V  he  replies,  1  Praise 
be  to  God!' and  it  is  only  from  the  tone  of  his 
Toice  that  the  inquirer  can  tell  whether  he  is  well 
or  ill.  When  one  greets  another  with  the  common 
inquiry,  '  Is  it  well  with  thee  V  (see  2  Kings  iv. 
26),  the  answer  is,  'God  bless  thee!'  or  'God 
preserve  thee!'  An  acquaintance  on  meeting 
another  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  several  days,  or 
for  a  longer  period,  generally  says,  after  the  salam, 
'  Thou  hast  made  us  desolate  by  thy  absence 
from  us;'  and  is  usually  answered,  '  May  God 
not  make  us  desolate  by  thy  absence !' 

The  gestures  and  inflections  used  in  salutation 
varied  with  the  dignity  and  station  of  the  person 
saluted  ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  Orientals  at  tliis 
day.  It  is  usual  for  the  person  who  gives  or  returns 
tue  salutation,  to  place  at  the  same  time  his  right 
•land  upon  his  breast,  or  to  touch  his  lips,  and 
tMO  his  forehead  or  turban,  with  the  same  hand. 


This  latter  mode,  which  is  fhe  most  respectful,  it 
often  performed  to  a  person  of  superior  rank,  not 
only  at  first,  with  the  salam,  but  also  frequently 
during  a  conversation.     In  some  cases  the  hodt 


is  gently  inclined,  while  the  right  hand  is  laid 
upon  the  left  breast.  A  person  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, in  addressing  a  suj>erioj-,  djes  not  always 
give  the  salam,  but  shows  his  respect  to  high  rank 
by  bending  down  his  hand  to  the  ground,  and 
then  putting  it  to  his  lips  and  forehead.  It  is  a 
common  custom  for  a  man  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his 
superior  instead  of  his  own  (generally  on  the  back 
only,  but  sometimes  on  both  back  and  front),  and 
then  to  put  it  to  his  forehead  in  order  to  pay  more 
particular  respect.  Servants  thus  evince  their  re- 
spect towards  their  masters  :  when  residing  in 
the  East,  our  own  servants  always  did  this  on 
such  little  occasions  as  arose  beyond  the  usage 
of  their  ordinary  service;  as  on  receiving  a  pre- 
sent, or  on  returning  fresh  from  the  public  baths. 
The  son  also  thus  kisses  the  hand  of  his  father, 
and  the  wife  that  of  her  husband.     Very  oftez... 
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however,  the  superior  does  not  allow  this,  but 
only  touches  the  hand  extend tl  to  take  his; 
whereupon  the  othei  puts  the  haul  that  ha*  been 
touched  to  his  own  lip3  and  forehead.  The  d» letom 
of  kissing  the  beard  is  ftiil  pre***:,  ni.  and  follow* 
the  first  atid  preliminary  gesture ;  it  uRv.ally  *uke» 
place  on  mcermg  a*\er  an  tbsence  of  some  dura- 
tion, and  not  »s  ctn  ever>-day  compliment.  In  tru« 
case,  the  person  y»'i\o  gives  tl»e  kiss  lays  the  rigbt 
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Cand  uinliT  'lit'  heard,  ami  raises  it  slightly  to  his 
0™,  or  rather  supports  it  while  it  receives  his  kiss. 
This  custom  striku^fly  illustrates  2  Sam.  xx.  9, 
[n  Arabia  Petrwa,  and  some  other  parts,  it  is 
more  usual  Cor  persons  to  lay  the  right  sides  of 
Mieir  cheeks  together. 
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Among  the  Persians,  persom  in  saluting  \inder 
the  same  circumstances,  often  kiss  each  other  on 
the  lips;  hut  if  one  of  the  individuals  is  of  high 
rank,  the  kiss  is  given  on  the  cheek  instead  of  the 
lips.  This  seems  to  illustrate  2  Sam.  xx.  9 ; 
Geti.  xxix.  11,  13;  xxxiii.  4;  xlviii.  10 — 12; 
Exod.  iv.  27;  xviii.  7. 

Another  mode  of  salutation  is  usual  among 
friends  on  meeting  after  a  journey.  Joining 
their  right  hands  together,  each  of  them  compli- 
ments the  other  upon  his  safety,  and  expresses  his 
wishes  for  his  welfare,  by  repeating,  alternately, 
many  times  the  words  selamat  (meaning  'I  congra- 
tulate you  on  your  safety"),  and  teiyibcen  ('  1  hope 
you  are  well  ).  In  commencing  this  ceremony, 
which  is  often  continued  for  nearly  a  minute 
before  they  proceed  to  make  any  particular  in- 
quiries, they  join  their  hands  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  usually  practised  by  us;  and  at  each  al- 
ternation of  the  two  expressions,  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hands.  These  circumstances  further 
illustrate  such  passages  as  2  Kings  iv.  19;  Luke 
x.  4.  Other  particulars,  more  or  less  connected 
with  this  8ul>ject,  may  be  seen  in  Attitudes  ; 
Kiss. 

SAMARIA  (jr.pB*,  watch-height;  Zafidpeia), 
a  city,  s.tuated  near  the  middle  of  Palestine, 
built  by  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  ou  a  mountain  or 
hill  of  the  same  name,  about  b  c.  925.  It  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  of  the 
ten  tribes.  The  hill  was  purchased,  from  the 
owner,  Shener,  from  whom  the  city  took  its  name 
(1  Kings  xvi.  23,  24).  The  site  of  the  capital 
was  therefore  a  chosen  one  ;  and  all  travellers 
agree  that  it  would  bz  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole 
land  a  situation  of  equal  strength,  fertility,  and 
beauty  combined.  'In  all  these  particulars,1  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  '  it  has  greatly  the  advantage  over 
lerusalem  '  (Bibl.  Researches,  iii.  146).  Samaria 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Israel  for  two  cen- 
ruries,  till  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  trills  by 
Shalmaueser,  about  b.c.720  (2  Kings  xvii.  3,  5). 
During  all  this  time  it  was  the  seat  of  idolatry, 
and  is  often  as  such  denounced  by  the  prophets, 
sometimes  in  connection  with  Jerusalem.  It  was 
the  seat  of  a  temple  of  Baal,  built  by  Ahab,  and 


destroyed  by  Jenu  (1  Kings  xvi.  32,  33  j  2  Kings 
X.  18-2K).  it  w<)s  the  scene  of  manv  of  the  acts 
ol'tiie  prophets  Klijah  and  Klisha,  connected  with 
the  various  famines  of  the  land,  the  unexpected 
plenty  Of  Samaria,  and  the  several  deliverances 
of  t lie  city  from  the  Syrians.  After  the  exile  of 
the  ten  tribes,  Samaria  appears  to  have  continued, 
for  a  time  at  least,  the  chief  city  of  the  foreigner 
brought  to  occupy  their  place;  although  Shechem 
soon  became  the  capital  of  the  Samaritans  as  a 
religious  sect.  John  Hyrcanus  took  the  city  after 
a  year's  siege,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground  (Joseph. 
Antiq.,  xiii.  10.  3  ;  I)e  Bell.  Jitd.,  i.  2.  1 ).  Yet  it 
must  soon  have  revived,  as  it  is  not  long  after  men- 
tioned as  an  inhabited  place  in  the  possession  of 
the  Jews.  Pompey  restored  it  to  its  former  pos- 
sessors;  and  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Gahinius 
(Joseph.  Antiq.,  xiii.  5.  4  ;  xiv.  4.  4;  xiv.  5.  3). 
Augustus  bestowed  Samaria  on  Herod  ;  who 
eventually  rebuilt  the  city  with  great  magni- 
ficence, and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sebaste  (which 
is  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Latin  name  or 
epithet  Augustus),  in  honour  of  that  emperor 
{Antiq.,  xv.  7.  3;  De  Bell.  Jud.,  xv.  7.  7;  xv. 
8.  5).  Here  Herod  planted  a  colony  of  6000 
persons,  composed  partly  of  veteran  soldiers,  and 
partly  of  people  from  the  environs  ;  enlarged  the 
circumference  of  the  city  ;  and  surrounded  it 
with  a  strong  wall  twenty  stades  in  circuit.  Irj 
the  midst  of  the  city — that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
summit  of  the  hill — he  left  a  sacred  place  of  a 
stade  and  a  half,  splendidly  decorated,  and  here 
he  erected  a  temple  to  Augustus,  celebrated  for 
its  magnitude  and  beauty.  The  whole  city  was 
greatly  ornamented,  and  became  a  strong  fortress 
(Joseph.  Antiq.,  xv.  8. 5  ;  De  Bell.  Jud.,  i.  21 .  2 ; 
Strabo,  xvi.  2.  13). 

Such  was  the  Samaria  of  the  time  of  the  New 
Testament,  where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by 
Philip,  and  a  church  was  gathered  by  the  apostles 
(Acts  viii.  5,  9,  sq.).  Nothing  is  known  of  Sebaste 
in  the  following  centuries,  except  from  the  coins, 
of  which  there  are  several,  extending  from  Nero  to 
Geta  (Eckhel,  iii.  440;  Mionnet.  Med.  Antiq., 
v.  513).  Septimius  Severus  appears  to  have  esta- 
blished there  a  Roman  colony  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  (Cellarius,  Not.  Orb.,  ii.  432). 
Eusebius  scarcely  mentions  the  city  as  extant  , 
but  it.  is  often  named  by  Jerome  and  other  writers 
of  the  same  and  a-laterage  (adduced  in  Roland's 
Palcestina,  pp.  979-981).  Samaria  was  early  an 
episcopal  see.  Its  bishop,  Marius,  or  Marinus, 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Nice  in  a.d.  325  ; 
and  Pelagius,  the  last  of  six  others  whose  names 
are  preserved,  attended  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
in  A.n.  536.  The  city,  along  with  Nabulus,  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Moslems  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  we  hear  but  little  more  of  it  till 
the  time  of  the  Crusades.  At  what  time  the  city  of 
Herod  became  desolate,  no  existing  accounts  state  ; 
but  all  the  notices  of  the  fourth  century  and  later 
lead  to  the  inference  uW  its  destruction  had 
already  taken  place 

The  crusaders  established  a  Latin  bishopric  at 
Sebaste;  and  the  title  was  continued  in  the  Romish 
church  till  the  fourteenth  century  (Le  Quien, 
Oriens  Christ,  iii.  1290).  Saladin  marched 
through  it  in  a.d.  1  184,  after  his  repulse  from 
Kerak  (Abulfed.  Annal.  A.u.  589).  Benjanrvi 
of  Tudela  describes  it  as  having  been  '  formerly 
a  very  strong  city,  and  situated  on  the  mount, 
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in  a  fine  country,  richly  watered,  »nd  surrounded 

by  gardens,  vineyards,  orchards,  and  olive  groves.1 
He  adds  that  no  Jews  were  living  there  (Itiner. 
ed.  Asher,  \.  66).  Phocas  and  Brocardus  speak 
only  of  the  church  and  tomb  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  of  the  Greek  church  and  monastery  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  Notices  of  the  place  occur 
in  the  travellers  of  the  fourteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries;  nor  are  they  all  so 
meagre  as  Dr.  Robinson  conceives.  That  of 
Morison,  for  instance,  is  full  and  exact  (Voyage 
da  Mont  Sinai,  pp.  230-233).  Scarcely  any 
1 1 aces  of  the  earlier  or  later  Samaria  could  then 
be  perceived,  the  materials  having  been  used  by 
the  inhabitants  for  the  construction  of  their  own 
mean  dwellings.  The  then  residents  were  an  ex- 
tremely poor  and  miserable  set  of  people.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  place  appears  to  have  been 
left  unexplored  ;  but  in  the  present  century  it  has 
often  been  visited  and  described. 


480.    [Samaria:  Church  of  St.  John.} 

The  Hill  of  Samaria  is  an  oblong  mountain  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  very  regular  in  form, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  deep  valley,  the 
conrniuation  of  that  of  Nabulus  (Shechem), 
which  here  expands  into  a  breadth  of  five  or  six 
mires.  Beyond  this  valley,  which  completely 
isolates  the  bill,  the  mountains  rise  again  on 
every  side,  forming  a  complete  wall  around  the 
city.  They  are  terraced  to  the  tops,  sown  in 
grain,  and  planted  witli  olives  and  figs,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  number  of  handsome  villages 
appear  to  great  advantage,  their  white  stone  cot- 
tages contrasting  strikingly  with  the  verdure  of 
the  trees,  f  The  Hill'  of  Samaria'  itself  is 'culti- 
vated bom  its  base,  the  terraced  side6  and  sum- 
mits being  covered  with  corn  and  with  olive- 
trees.  About  midway  up  the  ascent  the  hill  is 
Burmumled  by  a  narrow  terrace  of  level  laud, 
like  a  Ixlt ;  below  which  the  roots  of  the  hill 
6pread  off  more  gradually  into  the  valleys. 
Higher  up,  too,  are  the  marks  of  slight  terraces, 
once  occupied,  perhaps,  by  the  street*  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  ascent  of  the  hill  is  very  steep, 
and  the  narrow  footpath  winds  among  the  moun- 
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tains  through  substantial  cottages  of  the  modem 
Sebustieh  (the  Arabic  form  of  Sebaste),  which 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  to  a  great  extent 
of  ancient  materials,  very  superior  in  size  a"d 
quality  to  anything  whirh  could  at  this  day  he 
wrought  into  an  Arab  habitation.  The  first  object 
which  attracts  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  conspicuous  ruin  of  tlw 
place,  is  the  church  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist, 
erected  on  the  spot  which  an  old  tradition  fixed 
as  the  place  of  his  burial,  if  not  of  his  martyrdom. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Empress  He* 
lena ;  buty  the  architecture  limits  its  antiquity  to 
the  period  of  the  crusades,  although  a  portion  of 
the  eastern  end  seems  to  have  been  of  earlier  date. 
There  is  a  blending  of  Greek  and  Saracenic  styles, 
which  is  particularly  observable  in  the  interior, 
where  there  are  several  pointed  arches.  Others 
are  round.  The  columns  follow  no  regular  order, 
while  the  capitals  and  ornaments  present  a  motley 
combination,  not  to  be  found  in  any  church 
erected  in  or  near  the  age  of  Constant ine.  The 
length  of  the  edifice  is  153  feet  long  inside,  besides 
a  porch  of  10  feet,  and  the  breadth  is  75  feet. 
The  eastern  end  is  rounded  in  the  common  Greek 
style ;  and  resting,  as  it  does,  upon  a  precipitous 
elevation  of  nearly  100  feet  immediately  above 
the  valley,  it  is  a  noble  and  striking  monument. 
Within  the  enclosure  is  a  common  Turkish  tomb  ; 
and  beneath  it,  at  a  depth  reached  by  21  stoi>e 
steps,  is  a  sepulchre,  three  or  four  paces  square, 
where,  according  to  the  tradition,  John  the  Baptist 
was  interred  after  he  had  been  slain  by  Herod. 
This  tradition  existed  in  the  days  of  Jerome;  but 
there  is  no  earlier  trace  of  it :  and  if  Josephus  is 
correct  in  stating  that  John  was  beheaded  in  tlie 
castle  of  Macharus,  on  the  east,  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Antiq.  xviii.  5.  2),  his  burial  in  Samaria  is 
very  improbable. 

On  approaching  the  summit,  of  the  hill,  the 
traveller  comes  suddenly  upon  an  area,  once  sur- 
rounded by  limestone  columns,  of  which  fifteen  aie 
still  standing  and  two  prostrate.  These  columns 
form  two  rows,  thirty-two  paces  ajurt,  while  less 
than  two  paces  intervene  between  the  columns. 
They  measure  seven  feet  nine  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  order  of 
their  architecture,  nor  are  there  any  foundations 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  edifice  to  which  they 
belonged.  Some  refer  them  to  Herod's  temple  to 
Augustus,  others  to  a  Greek  church  which  seems 
to  have  once  occupied  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  descent  of  the  hill  on  the  W.S.W.  side  brings 
tire  traveller  to  a  very  remarkable  colonnade, 
which  is  easily  traceable  by  a  great  number  <v 
columns,  erect  or  prostrate,  along  the  side  of  the 
hill  for  at  least  one-third  of  a  mile,  where  it  ter- 
minates at  a  heap  of  ruins,  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  ancient  site.  Thecolumns  are  sixteen 
feet  high,  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  one 
foot  eight  inches  at  the  top.  The  capitals 'hav« 
disappeared  ;  but  the  shafts  retain  their  polish, 
and,  when  not  broken,  are  in  good  preservation. 
Eighty-two  of  these  columns  are  still  erect,  and 
the  number  of  those  fallen  and  broken  must  be 
much  greater.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  lime- 
stone common  to  the  region  ;  but  some  are  of  white 
marble,  and  some  of  granite.  The  mass  of  rii  ins  in 
which  this  colonnade  terminates  toward  the  wed 
is  composed  of  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  covering  no 
great  area  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  many  feet  lowet 
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the  summit.  Neither  the  situation  nor  extent 
itf  this  pile  favours  the  notion  of  its  having  l>een  a 
palace ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conjecture  the  design  of 
the  edihVe.  The  colonnade,  the  remains  of  which 
now  stand  solitary  ami  mournful  in  the  midst  of 
j  lou^hed  fields,  may,  however,  with  little  hesita- 
fjon,  he  referred  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  must  he  regarded  as  lielonging  to  some  one 
of  the  splendid  structures  with  which  he  adorned 
die  city.  In  the  deep  ravine  which  hounds  the  city 
cm  t lie  north,  there  is  another  colonnade,  not  visited 
hv  Dr.  Kohiuson,  hut  fully  descril>ed  by  Dr.  Olin 
(Travel*,  ii.  371-373):  The  area  in  which  these 
columns  stand  is  completely  shut  in  by  hills,  with 
die  exception  of  an  opening  on  the  north-east; 
and  so  peculiarly  sequestered  is  the  situation,  that 
if  is  only  visible  from  a  few  points  of  the  heights 
of  the  ancient  site,  by  which  it  is  overshadowed. 
The  columns,  of  which  a  large  number  are  entire 
and  several  in  fragments,  are  erect,  and  arranged 
in  a  quadrangle,  196  paces  in  length,  and  64  in 
breadth.  They  are  three  paces  asunder,  which 
would  give  170  columns  as  the  whole  number 
when  the  colonnade  was  complete.  The  columns 
resemble  in  size  and  material  those  of  the  colon- 
nade last  noticed,  and  appear  to  belong  to  the 
same  age.  These  also  probably  formed  part  of 
Herci's  city,  though  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  use  to  which  the  colonnade  was  appropriated. 
Dr.  Olin  is  poss:bly  right  in  his  conjecture,  that 
tliis  was  one  of  tne  places  of  public  assembly  and 
amusement  which  Herod  introduced  into  his  do- 
minions (Robinson,  Researches,  iii.  136-149; 
Olin,  Travels,  ii.  366-374;  Buckingham,  Tra- 
vels in  Palestine,  pp.  512-517;  Richardson, 
Travels,  ii.  409-413  ;  Schubert,  Morgenlatid,  iii. 
156-162;  Raumer,  Paldstina,  p.  158 ;  Maun- 
diell,  Journey,  pp.  78,  79). 

SAMARITANS.  In  the  books  of  Kings 
there  are  brief  notices  of  the  origin  of  the  people 
adled  Samaritans.  The  ten  trills  which  re- 
volted from  Relioboam,  son  of  Solomon,  chose 
Jeroboam  for  their  king.  After  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  he  set  up  golden  calves  at  Dan 
and  Bethel,  lest  repeated  visits  of  his  subjects  to. 
Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  the  true 
God,  should  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  him-- 
self  Afterwards  Samaria,  built  by  Omri,  became 
the  metropolis  of  Israel,  and  thus  the  separation 
between  Judah  and  Israel  was  rendered  complete. 
The  people  took  the  name  Samaritans  from  the 
capital  city.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Hosea,  Samaria 
was  taken  by  the  Assyrians  under  Shalmaneser, 
who  carried  away  the  inhabitants  into  captivity, 
and  introduced  colonies  into  their  place  from 
Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava^  Hamath,  and  Sephar- 
vaim.  These  new  inhabitants  carried  along  with 
them  their  own  idolatrous  worship;  and  on  being 
infested  with  lions,  sent  to  Esarhaddon,  king  of 
Assyria.  A  priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  accord- 
ingly dispatched  to  them,  who  came  and  dwelt  in 
Bethel,  teaching  the  people  how  they  should  fear 
the  Lord.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  people  were  a 
mixed  race.  The  greater  part  of  the  Israelites  had 
been  carrhd  away  captive  by  the  Assyrians,  in- 
cluding the  rich*  the  strong,  and  such  as  were  able 
to  tear  arms.  But  the  poor  and  the  feeble  had 
heen  left.  The  country  had  not  been  so  entirely 
depopulated  as  to  possess  no  Israelite  whatever.  The 
dregs  of  the  populace,  particularly  those  who  ap- 
t«ared  incapable  of  active  service,  were  not  taken 


away  by  the  victors.  With  them,  therefoit,  tht 
heathen  colonists  became  inoor|M>rated.  But  the 
latter  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  former, 
and  had  all  |H>wer  in  their  own  hands.  1  lie  rem- 
nant of  the  Israelites  was  so  inconsiderable  and 
insignificant  as  not  to  afl'ect,  to  any  important 
extent,  the  opinions  of  the  new  inhabitants.  As 
the  people  were  a  mixed  race,  their  religion  also 
assumed  a  mixed  character.  In  it  the  worship  of 
idols  was  associated  with  that  of  the  true  (-rod. 
But  aimstacy  from  Jehovah  was  not  universal. 
On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  the  Samaritans  wished  to  join  them  in 
rebuilding  the  Temple,  saying,  '  Let  us  build  with 
you  ;  for  we  seek  your  God,  as  ye  do  ;  anil  we  do 
sacrifice  unto  him  since  the  days  of  Esarhaddon, 
king  of  Assur,  which  brought  us  up  hither'  (Ezra 
iv.  2).  But  the  Jews  declined  the  protVered  assist- 
ance; and  from  this  time  the  Samaritans  threw 
every  obstacle  in  their  way.  Hence  arose  that 
inveterate  enmity  between  the  two  nations  which 
afterwards  increased  to  such  a  height  as  to  become 
proverbial.  In  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus.  Ma- 
nasses,  son  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  married  the 
daughter  of  Sanl>allat  the  Samaritan  governor; 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  repudiating  her,  as 
the  law  of  Moses  required,  went  over  to  the  Sama- 
ritans, and  became  high-priest  in  the  temple  which 
his  father-in-law  built  for  him  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
From  this  time  Samaria  became  a  refuge  for  all 
malcontent  Jews;  and  the  very  name  of  each 
people  became  odious  to  the  other.  About  the 
year  b.c.  KJ9,  John  Hyrcanus,  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  destroyed  t lie  city  and  temple  of  the  Sama- 
ritans ;  but,  B.C.  25,  Herod  rebuilt  them  at  great 
expense.  In  their  new  temple,  however,  tie  Sa- 
maritans could  not  be  induced  to  offer  sacrifices, 
but  still  continued  to  worship  on  Gerizim.  At 
the  present  day  they  have  dwindled  down  to  a  (evr 
families.  Shecbem,  now  called  Nabulus,  is  their 
place  of  abode.  They  still  possess  a  copy  of  tlte 
Mosaic  law. 

A  different  account  of  the  origin  of  this  people 
has  been  given  by  Hengstenberg,  whom  Hiiver- 
nick  and  Robinson  follow.  According  to  this 
learned  writer,  all  the  inhabitants  were  carried 
away  into  Assyria.  None  were  left  in  the  land  by 
the  conquerors.  Shalmaneser  greatly  weakened 
the  ten  tribes,  but  did  rtot  extinguish  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  because  at  his  invasion  many  of 
the  people  took  refuge  in  the  most  inaccessible 
and  retired  parts  of  their  country,  or  lied  into 
Judah.  Afterwards  they  returned  by  degrees  ; 
and  when  Ksarhaddon  came  against  them,  they 
were  carried  away  entirely.  From  the  time  of 
Esarhaddon  there  were  none  but  heathens  in  the 
land.  ■  The  Samaritans  were  wholly  of  he  , then 
origin.  Hence  they  requested  the  Assyrian  king 
to  send  them  an  Israelite  priest.  (Beitrage  zut 
Einleit.  ins  alte  Testam.  i.  177  ;  ii.  3,  &c). 
Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  detailing  the 
grounds  of  this  view,  or  from  entering  into  its 
refunition.  It  has  been  ably  combated  by  Kalkar 
(in  Belt's  Mitarbeiten  for  1840,  drittes  Heft,  p. 
24,  &c).  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred.  We 
cannot  bv,t  reject  the  novel  hypothesis,  notwith- 
standing the  ability  with  which  it  has  been  put 
forward. 

With  the  remnant  above  referred  to  a  corre* 
gjiondence  was  formerly  maintained  by  several 
foamed  Europeans,  bit  without  leading  to  any  io» 
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portant  result.  It  was  commenced  by  Joseph 
Scaliger,  in  1559;  and  resumed,  after  a  century, 
by  several  learned  men  in  England,  in  1 67<3  ;  and 
by  the  great  Ethiopic  scholar,  Job  Ludolf,  in  1684. 
The  illustric***  Orientalist,  De  Sacy,  also  held 
correspondence  with  them.  All  their  letters  to 
England  and  France,  and  all  that,  was  then  known 
respecting  them,  he  published  in  a  work  entitled, 
Correspondance  des  Samaritains,  &cf  in  Notices 
et  Extr.  des  MXS.  de  la  Biblioth.  die  Boi,  torn, 
xii.).  The  best  accounts  of  them  given  by  modern" 
travellers  are  by  Pliny  Fisk  {American  Mission- 
ay  Herald  for  1824),  who  visited  them  in  1823; 
and  by  Robinson  and  Smith,  who  visited  them  in 
1S38  (see  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in 
Palestine,  iii.  1 13-116;. — S.  D. 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH.  The  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  was  mentioned  by  the  fathers 
Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  Diodorus,  Jerome,  and  others.  After  it 
bad  lain  concealed  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years,  its  existence  began  to  be  doubted.  At 
length  Peter  Delia  Valle,  in  1616,  procured  a 
complete  copy,  which  De  Sancy,  then  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  sent  to  the  library 
of  the  Oratoire  at.  Paris,  in  1623.  It  was  Hist 
described  by  Morin,  and  afterwards  printed  in  the 
Paris  Polvglott.  Not  long  after,  Archbishop 
Ussher  procured  six  copies  from  the  East ;  and  so 
great  was  the  number  in  the  time  of  Kennicott, 
that  lie  collated  sixteen  for  his  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Hible. 

In  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  and  the  source  from  which  the  docu- 
ment came,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained. 

1st.  Tne  hypothesis  maintained  by  Ussher  was, 
that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  the  production 
of  an  impostor  named  Dositheus,  the  founder  of  a 
sect  among  the  Samaritans,  and  who  pretended  to 
be  the  Messiah.  It  is  thought  that  he  compiled  this 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  frjm  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Septuagint,  adding,  expunging,  and  altering,  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure.  Ussher  appeals  to  Origen 
and  Photius,  whose  testimony,  however,  when 
examined,  affords  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  It  is  well  known'  that  the  Alexan- 
drian Samaritans  opposed  Dositheus,  and  would 
not  have  received  such  a  compilation.  Besides, 
had  he  corrupted  any  passages,  it  is  natural  to. 
think  that  he  would  have  perverted  those  relating 
to  the  Messiah,  that  they  might  be  more  easily 
referred  to  himself.  But  places  of  this  nature  in 
the  Samaritan  copies  agree  with  the  Hebrew  ;  and 
we  may  be  farther  assured,  that  the  Jews  would 
not  have  failed  to  mention  such  a  fact  as  a  just 
ground  of  accusation  against  the  Samaritans. 

2ndly.  Le  Clerc  and  Poncet  imagined,  that 
this  copy  of  the  law  was  made  by  the  israelitish 
pMtflt  who  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  in- 
struct the  new  inhabitants  in  the  religion  of  the 
country.  This  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  unsupported 
by  historical  testimony.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
the  priest  to  comj>ose  a  new  system,  but  to  instruct 
the  peop'e  out  of  the  Pentateuch  as  it  then  existed. 
When  the  existing  copy  was  sufficient  for  his 
purpose,  he  would  not  have  undertaken  the  labour 
of  preparing  an  entirely  new  work. 

drdly.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Hottinger,  Pri- 
deaux,  Fitzgerald,  and  others,  that  Manasseh 
transcribed  one  of  Ezra's  corrected  copies  which 
*•  took  witli  him   from  Jerusalem,  into  the  old 
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character  }o  which  they  were  accustomed.  In 
proof  of  this  hypothesis  it  has  beer,  affirmed,  that 
the  variations  in  the  Samaritan  copy  from  the 
Hebrew  are  such  as  were  occasioned  in  the  tran- 
scription by  mistaking  letters  similar  in  Hebrew, 
but  unlike  in  the  Samaritan.  This  snpjxwition 
has  been  completely  set  aside  by  Kopp,  in  his 
Bilder  und  Schrifteii  der  Vorzeit;  and  by  Hup- 
feld.  in  his  Beleuchtung  dunkler  Snellen,  u.  s.  w. 
(Studien  und  Kritiken,  1830),  in  which  it  is 
convincingly  shown  that  the  present  Hebrew 
square  character  had  no  existence  till  long  aftor 
Ezra;  and  that,  so  far  from  owing  its  origin  t© 
Chaldaea  and  having  been  introduced  by  Ezra,  it 
was  merely  the  gradual  work  of  time.  When 
Manasseh  fled  from  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritan 
and  Hebrew  characters  must  have  been  substan- 
tially the  same. 

4thly.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Israel 
from  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  as  well  as  among 
Judah;  that  they  were  preserved  by  the  former 
equally  as  by  the  latter.  This  hypothesis,  first 
advanced  by  Morin,  has  been  adopted  by  Houbi- 
gant,  Cappellos,  Kennicott,  Michael  is,  Eichhorn, 
Bauer,  Bertholdt,  Stuart,  and  others,  and  appears 
to  be  the  true  one.  The  prophets,  who  frequently 
inveigh  against  the  Israelites  for  their  idolatry  and 
their  crimes,  never  accuse  them  of  being  destitute 
of  the  law,  or  ignorant  of  its  contents.  It  is  wholly 
improbable,  too,  that  the  people,  when  carried 
captive  into  Assyria,  took  with  them  all  the  copies 
of  the  law.  Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Samaritan,  as  well  as  the  Jewish 
copy,  originally  flowed  from  the  autograph  of 
Moses.  The  two  constitute,  in  fact,  different 
recensions  of  the  same  work,  and  coalesce  in 
point  of  antiquity. 

It'  this  account  of  the  Samaritan  codex  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  reason  why  the 
Samaritans  did  not  receive  all  the  Jewish  books 
previously  written.  When  the  schism  of  the 
tribes  took  place,  the  Pentateuch  was  commonly 
circulated,  and  usually  regarded  as  a  sacred 
national  collection,  containing  all  their  lavys  and 
institutions  Though  David's  Psalms  and  some 
of  Solomoi  's  compositions  may  also  have  been 
written  at  that  time;  yet  the  former  were  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Levites  who  regulated  the 
Temple  music,  and  were  employed  in  the  public 
service  of  Jehovah ;  while  the  latter  were  doubt- 
less disliked  by  the  ten  tribes  on  account  of  their 
author,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  rare 
from  the  non-transcription  of  copies.  The  pro- 
phets, must  have  lieen  unwelcome  to  the  Israelites, 
Idealise  they  uttered  many  things  against  them, 
affirming  that  Jehovah  could  not  be  worshipped 
with  acceptance  in  any  other  place  than  Jeru- 
salem. This  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
that  people  from  receiving  any  of  the  prophetical 
writings  till  Ezra's  time,  when  their  hatred  to  him 
and  his  associates  was  so  great,  that  they  would 
not  have  admitted  any  collection  of  the  Scriptures 
coming  through  such  hands.  Whatever  other 
books,  besides  the  Pentateuch,  were  written  in  the 
time  of  Rehoboam  must  have  been  comparatively 
unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  This  fact,  in 
connection  with  political  considerations,  was  suf- 
ficient to  lead  the  Israelites  to  reject  most,  excepj 
those  of  Moses. 
ii  Jja  addition  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  Samaritan 
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save  the  book  of  Joshua,  hut  it  did  not  always 
form  part  ^  their  canon.      Their  Joshua  does  not 

appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Old  Testament  book. 
On  the  contrary  It  most  have  been  composed  long 

alter,  out  of  the  inspired  records  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
ami  Samuel,  to  which  have  been  added  tables  and 
Oriental  traditions.  Such  a  compilation  can 
have  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  authentic 
Jewish  writing. 

But,  it  may  lie  asked,  what  is  the  reason  why 
this  people  have  not  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges,  in  addition  to  the  Mosaic  (  The  question 
is  of  difficult  solution.  Hengstenberg  affirms  that 
the  problem  is  inexplicable  on  the  common  hypo- 
thesis. If  the  people  were  a  mixed  race,  he  snp- 
poses  that  no  rational  account  can  be  given  why 
Joshua  and  Judges  should  not  have  been  always 
received  by  them  along  with  the  Pentateuch. 
These  books  had  been  written  and  were  current 
among  the  people  long  before  the  separation  of  the 
tribes.  We  do  not  see,  however,  that  Hengsten- 
berg's  own  view  materially  lessens  the  difficulty; 
It'tne  heathen  Samaritans  received  the  Pentateuch 
from  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  rather  from 
tnese  tribes  in  Assyrian  captivity,  why  did  they 
ask  for  no  more  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  why  was 
it  alone  sent  to  them  ? 

For  the  s>  lotion  of  the  question  it  should  be 
considered,  that   the  priests,   or  such  as  were  in 
possession  of  the  sacred  books,  had  been  carried 
away,  together  with  the  persons   best  acquainted 
with  such  writings,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
had  the  great  majority  of  the  copies  then  current. 
The  holy    books,  too,  were  not  generally    circu- 
lated among  the  people,  many  of  whom  may  have 
Deen  unable  to  read  them.     The  lower  orders  in 
particular  were  dependent  for  their  religions   in- 
formation on  the  prophets  and  priests;  for  parents 
had  not  fulfilled  the    Mosaic   law  in  diligently 
teaching  their  children.     Besides,  the  same   cir- 
cumstance that  led  them  to  reject  the  subsequent 
books    would    incline    them,  at   least,    to    reject 
Joshua  and  Judges.     There  was  in  the  latter  too 
much  of  the  historical,  and  that  closely  connected 
with  the  succeeding  events  of  Jewish  history,  all 
which  centred   in  Jerusalem.      Whatever  copies, 
therefore,  of  these  historical  books  may  have  been 
among  the  remnant,  and  these  could  have  been 
but  few,  were  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect,  so  that 
they  became  almost   unknown  when  the  heathen 
majority  introduced  their  idolatrous  worship.     It 
was  far  more  natural  to  stop  with  the  Pentateuch 
when   it   was  deemed  necessary    to    reject   some 
Jewish  books,  than  to  stop  after  Judges.     In  this 
way  their  canon,  imperfect  as  it  would  be,  would 
nave  the  appearance  of  greater  completeness  in 
i*self.  than   if  they  had   arbitrarily  and  abruptly 
terminated  it  after  Judges.      In   addition  to  these 
remarks  it  may  be  affirmed  with  Hengstenberg, 
Ihat  the  Samaritans  could   not  be  contented  with 
the  fact  that  Joshua  and  Judges  contained  nothing 
which  directly  testified  against  them.     Their  pa- 
triotic fabrications,   if  the  p'irase  be  allowable, 
began  with  Joshua;  and   had    they  admitted  the 
two  books,   they  could    have   ventured    to  forge 
nothing  except  what  they  should  be  aide  to  prove 
out  of  them.      Hence  it  was  thought  more  desir- 
ible  to  allow  the  few  copies  current  among  them 
\x>  go  into  oblivion  in  the  first  instance,  while  it 
vas  afterwards  deemed  a  politic  measure  not  to 
idmit  them  at  all  into  their  canon. 


It  thus  apfiears  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  later  peiiod  than  flat 
of  the  schism  between  the  tribes.  All  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  (lesenius  (in  his  Comtncntutio 
de  Pentateuchi  Samarrtani  Oriyine,  Indole,  et 
Auctoritate)  are  not  sufficient  to  disprove  its 
truth.  For  Opposite  and  convincing  statements 
we  refer  to  the  last  edition  of  Eichhoin's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,  and  Professor 
Stuart's  review  ofGesenius,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  American  Biblical  Repository.  The  name 
Samaritan  was  first  given  to  that  mixed  multitude 
composed  of  the  heathen  introduced  by  Shalma- 
neser  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  ten  tribes  which  had  not  been  car- 
ried away.  Whatever  civil  jealousies  may  have 
previously  existed  between  them  and  the  Jews, 
their  religious  animosities  were  first  excited  when 
Ezra  ami  his  countrymen,  returning  from  exile, 
refused  to  allow  their  co-operation  in  building  the 
Temple.  Subsequent  events,  far  from  allaying 
their  mutual  hatred,  only  raised  it  to  a  higher 
pitch,  giving  it  that  permanent,  durable  form  in 
which  it  was  continued  through  succeeding  cen- 
turies. 

With  respect  to  the  authority  and  value  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  there  has  been  mucn  va- 
riety of  sentiment.  Gesenius.  however,  has  very 
ably  shown  that  little  value  should  be  assigned  to 
the  characteristics  of  its  text.  He  has  proved  that 
no  critical  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it,  and  that 
it  is  wholly  unjustifiable  to  use  it  as  a  source  of 
correcting  the  Hebrew  text.  He  has  divided  the 
various  readings  it  exhibits  into  different  classes, 
under  each  of  which  numerous  examples  are  ad- 
duced. By  a  most  minute  investigation  of  par- 
ticulars he  has  shown  that  it  cannot  be  employed 
in  emendation,  as  Kennicott,  Morin,  and  Bauer 
supposed.  This  masterly  dissertation  has  ruined 
the  credit  of  the  Samaritan  codex  in  the  critical 
world.  The  purity  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  to  be- 
corrupted  by  additions  or  interpolations  from 
such  a  document.  The  original  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  cannot  be  established  by  any  weight  ' 
attaching  to  it. 

The  various  peculiarities  of  the  Samaritan  text 
have  been  divided  into  the  following  classes  : — 

1.  The  first  class  consists  of  such  readings  as 
exhibit  emendations  of  a  merely  grammatical 
nature.  Thus  in  orthography  the  matres  lectionis 
are  supplied,  the  full  forms  of  verbs  substituted 
for  the  a]X)copated,  the  usual  forms  of  the  pro- 
nouns given  instead  of  the  unusual.  In  forming 
a  noun,  the  paragogic  letters  yod  and  vau  affixed 
to  the  governing  noun  are  almost  always  omitted. 
In  constrxdng  a  noun,  the  Samaritan  transcribers- 
make  frequent  mistakes  in  relation  to  gender,  by 
changing  nouns  of  the  common  gender  into  the 
masculine,  or  into  the  feminine  alone.  In  the 
syntax  of  verbs  the  infinitive  absolute  is  often 
altered. 

2.  The  second  class  consists  of  glosses  received 
into  the  text.  These  glosses  furnish  explanations 
of  more  difficult  terms  by  such  as  are  more  intel- 
ligible. 

3.  The  third  class  comprehends  those  readings 
in  which  plain  modes  of  expression  are  substituted 
in  place  of  such  as  appeared  difficult  or  obscure. 

4.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  those  readings 
in  which  the  Samaritan  copy  is  corrected  or 
supplied  from   parallel   passages      lo  this  cl 
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bflou^s  Gen.  1.  25,  where  the  Samaritan  adds  with 
you.  reading — '  Ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  with 
you  from  hence.'  The  addition  is  taken  from 
Exod.  xiii.  19,  and  does  not  belong,  as  Gerard 
thinks,  to  the  present  place. 

5.  The  fifth  class  consists  of  larger  additions  or 
repetitions  respecting  things  said  or  done,  which 
are  interpolated  from  parallel  places  and  again 
recorded  in  the  same  term's,  so  as  to  make  the 
readings  in  question. 

6.  Corrections  framed  to  remove  what  was 
offensive  in  sentiment,  or  whatever  conveyed  ideas 
improbable  in  the  view  of  the  correctors.  Thus 
in  the  .antediluvian  genealogies,  none  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  as  having 
begotten  his  first  son  after  he  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ye;irs  old.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  post- 
diluvian genealogies,  none  is  allowed  to  have 
begotten  a  son  until  after  he  is  fifty  years  old.  In 
the  former  case,  the  Samaritan  codex  usually 
takes  a  hundred  years  from  the  genealogies  as 
found  in  the  Hebrew  ;  while  in  the  latter  one  hun- 
dred years  are  commonly  added,  at  least  to  all 
wlrom  the  Hebrew  copy  represents  to  have  chil- 
dren under  fifty  years  of  age,  except  to  Nahor. 
Such  changes  could  not  have  been  accidental. 
They  are  manifestly  the  effect  of  design.  To 
this  class  belongs  Gen.  xxix.  3,  8:  'And  thither 
were  all  the  Hocks  gathered  ;  and  they  rolled  the 
stone^  &c.  And  they  said,  We  cannot,  until  all 
Ihe  flocks  be  gathered  together,  and  till  they  roll 
the  stone,  &c."  Here  the  subject  of  the  veil)  roll 
is    understood    not  expressed  —  '  ihe   shepherds 

.died."  But  because  the  preceding  subject  is  all 
■•■he  flocks,  and  therefore  they  are  apparently  said 
u)  roll  away  the  stone,  and  to  water,  the  word 
tOmyjT  flocks,  was  altered  into  D^liT,  shep- 
herds. The  Sept.  follows  the  reading  of  the  Sa- 
maritan ;  and  stra,nge  to  say,  Houbigant  and 
Kennicott  contend  that  it  is  the  true  reading.  It 
is  very  usual  with  the  Old  Testament  writers  to 
change  the  subject,  and  leave  the  new  nominative 
to  be  supplied  from  the  context.  As  an  example 
"of  tins  Gesenius  (p.  51)  adduces  Isa.  xxxvi.  36. 

7.  The  seventh  class  consists  of  those  words  and 
forms  of  words  in  which  the  pure  Hebrew  idiom 
<s  exchanged  for  that  of  the  Samaritan.  This 
respects  many  cases  of  orthography,  and  some  of 
the  forms  belonging  to  verbs. 

8.  The  eighth  class  embraces  such  passages 
as  contain  alterations  made  to  produce  con- 
formity to  the  Samaritan  theology,  worship,  or 
exegesis.  Thus,  where  the  Hebrew  has  a  plural 
verb  with  elohim,  the  Samaritan  has  substituted  a 
verb  in  the  singular  (Gen.  xx.  13;  xxxi.  53; 
xxxv.  7  ;  Exod.  xxii.  9),  lest  there  should  be  an 
appearance  of  infringing  on  the  divine  unity.  So 
also  voces  honestiores  have  been  put  where  there 
was  a  fancied  immodesty.  To  this  head  Gese- 
nius has  referred  the  notable  passage  in  Deut. 
xxvii.  4,  where  the  Samaritans  changed  Ebal  into 
Gerizim,  to  favour  their  own  temple  built  on  the 
latter  mountain.  Some,  indeed,  as  Whistou  and 
Kennicott,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  cor- 
ruption ought  to  be  charged  on  the  Jews  ;  but  they 
have  not  been  successful  in  recommending  their 
opinion  to  general  acceptance.  Various  writers  of 
ability  have  refuted  this  notion,  especially  Ver- 
•cbuir  (in  the  third  of  his  Dissertationes  Philolog- 
mveget.  Leovard.  et  Francq.  1773,  4to),  who  com- 
pWely   set    aside    the    attempted    reasoning    of 
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Kennicott.  Of  all  the  peculiar  readings  in  tbt 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  four  only  are  considered 
by  Gesenius  as  preferable  to  the  Hebrew;  thes* 
are.  Gen.  iv.  8;  xxii.  13;  xlix.  14;  xiv.  14 
Perhaps  even  these  should  be  reckoned  infe- 
rior to  the  corresponding  Hebrew  readings.  We 
shall  notice  them  individually. 

Gen.  iv.  8  ;  the  Hebrew  text,  literally  trans- 
lated, reads  thus  — '  And  Cain  said  to  Abel  his 
brother ;  and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were  in  the 
field,'  &c.  Here  the  Samaritan  supplies  what  ap- 
pears to  be  wanting  by  inserting  the  words  '  let  us 

go  into  the  field,1  r\*V&1\  HD^.  So  also  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  versions.  Aquila 
is  doubtful.  Perhaps,  however,  this  clause  was 
borrowed  from  1  Sam.  xx.  11.  If  the  verb  1DK 
be  put  absolutely  for  111,  the  meaning  will  be 
that  Cain  spoke  to  -his  brother  Abel,  viz.  what 
Goil  had  previously  said  to  the  former. 

Gen.  xxii.  13  ;  instead  of  "lriN  the  Samaritan 
reads  "iriX  :  '  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes 
and  looked ;  and  behold  a  ram  caught,'  &c.  "in- 
stead of '  Behold  a  ram  behind  him,'  &c.  The 
Samaritan  reading  is  sanctioned  by  the  Septua- 
gint  and  Syriac,  and  all  the  versions  except 
Jerome's,  by  forty-two  manuscripts,  and  two 
printed  editions.  Onkelos,  Saadias  and  the  Per- 
sian have  both  readings  together.  Thi^  use, how- 
ever, of  the  numeral  adjective  for  the  indefinite 
article,  belongs  rather  to  the  later  than  the  earlier 
Hebrew.  In  Exod.  xxix.  3,  the  use  of  1!"IK  is 
scarcely  similar,  though  quoteil  as  sugIi  by  Gese- 
nius. On  the  whole  we  are  inclined,* with  Nol- 
dius  and  Ravius,  to  abide  by  the  common  read- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  circumstances  adduced 
against  it  by  Gesenius. 

Gen.  xlix.  14  ;  in  this  passage  the  Hebrew  has 
D13  "U5n.  the  ass  of  a  bone,  i.  e.  'a  strong  ass.' 
Instead  of  D1J  the  Samaritan  has  D'Hi  ;  the  sense 
is  the  same. 

Gen.  xiv.  14;  instead  of  pTI  the  Samaritan 
reads  p"V1.  The  meaning  of,  the  former  is — he 
led  forth  his  trained  servants  ;  of  the  latter,  he 
surveyed  or  numbered.  The  former  is  equally 
good  as  the  latter. 

The  Samaritan  codex  cannot  be  put. in  compa- 
rison with  the  Hebrew.  The  difference  between 
the.  two  recensions  chiefly  consists  in  additions  to 
the  Samaritan  text.  An  omission  may  be  made 
inadvertently,  but  an  insertion  evinces  design. 
When,  therefore,  we  usually  meet  with  words  and 
clauses  in  the  Samaritan  that  are  not  found  in  the 
Hebrew,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they 
should  have  been  inserted  in  the  one,  than  pur- 
posely omitted  in  the  other.  In  all  cases,  perhaps, 
the  Samaritan  should  be  placed  below  the  Hebrew 
in  the  value  of  its  readings.  Where  other  autho- 
rities concur  with  the  former  against  the  latter, 
there  may  be  reason  for  following  it ;  but.  his  does 
not  rest,  go  t\_  ground  that  it  is  superior  to  the 
Hebrew. 

We  might  also  mention,  in  favour  of  thi*  esti- 
mate of  the  two  codices,  the  general  character  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  The  one  was  far  more  wicked 
than  the  other.  Wickedness  is  usually  associated 
with  forgetfulness  or  corruption  of  the  inspired 
writings,  and  inattention  to  their  contents. 

But  the  New  Testament  writers  usually  quota 
from  the  Sept.,  which  version  agrees  witli  the  Sa- 
maritan, in  preference  to  the  Hebrew  couex.    Doft 
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no*  this  atta  h  a  sn  nerior  value  to  the  Samaritan? 
In  reply  to  such  a  question  it  may  tie  observed, 
that  the  New  Testament  doea  not  coincide  with 

the   Samaritan    ami    Septuagint    III   opposition  to 

the  Hebrew.  There  are  indeed  two,  or.  at  the 
Bios*,  three  instances  of  this  nature;  hut  the  vari- 
ati>  ii  is  so  sliynt  in  these,  that  nothing  can  Ik?  built 
upon  it.  There  is  one  reading  of  the  Samaritan 
to  which  we  deem  it  right  to  allude,  because  it  is 
generally  preferred  to  the  Hebrew.  I*  is  in  Exod. 
xii.  40  :  '  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  130  years.'  The 
Samaritan  has  'The  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  ami  of  their  fathers  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt  was  430  years.' 
The  Hebrews  abode  215  years  in  Egypt ;  and  from 
the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  exodus  was  430  years. 
This  p  issa_re  presents  no  real  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  chronology,  although  the  Samaritan  corrector 
thought,  that,  as  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew  codex,  it 
is  not  true.  Yet  it  is  not  said  that  the  sojourning 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  was  430  years. 
It  is  simply  stated  that  their  sojourning  continued 
for  that  period.  The  clause  '  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,' 
is  incidental,  not  essential  to  the  sentence  The 
sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  various  places  be- 
ginning at  the  time  when  Abraham  was  called  of 
Jehovah,  and  ending  with  the  departure  of  his 
posterity  out  of  Egypt,  occupied  430  years.  Had 
the  words  stood  thus,  'the  sojourning  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  430  years 
in  that  country,1  there  would  have  been  a  chrono- 
logical difficulty.  At  present,  however,  there  is 
none.  This  example  is  discussed  by  Gesenius, 
under  the  sixth  class. 

Thus  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  not  a  source 
of  emendation.  Other  independent  authorities, 
provided  they  be  sufficient,  may  and  ought  to  be 
taken  as  means  of  emendation  ;  but  this  codex  by 
itself  cannot  lie  used  in  correcting  the  text,  nor 
can  it  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose  along 
with  versions  or  quotations  manifestly  borrowed 
from  it. 

The  utility  of  the  copy  consists  in  confirming 
the  authenticity  of  a  reading  when  it  agrees  with 
the  Hebrew.  In  such  a  case  there  are  two  inde- 
pendent witnesses. 

It  also  dissipates  the  rigid  notions  entertained 
by  the  Buxforfs  and  others  respecting  the  vowel- 
points  and  letters.  It  proves  that  the  points  and 
accents  were  not  coeval  with  the  consonants. 
Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Introductions 
of  Jahn,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  and 
Haven  lick  ;  Steudel's  treatise  in  BeugeVs  Archiv. 
iii.  326,  sq. ;  Mazade,  Stir  VOrigine,  V 'Age, 
et  I  Etat  Critique  du  Pent.  Sam.  Genf.  1830, 
3vo;  Tholuck's  Lit.  Anzeig.  for  1833,  p  303, 
gq.  :  Lee's  Prolegomena  to  Baxter's  Polyglott ; 
Professor  Stuart,  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  1826,  and  Biblical  Repository  for  1832;  and 
Davidson  s  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism 

Samaritan  Version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

— The  author  and  date  of  this  version  are  both 
unknown.  Probably  it  belongs  to  the  first  or 
second  century  oi'  the  Christian  era.  It  follows 
the  Hebraeo-Samaritan  text  word  for  word,  gene- 
rally furnishing  the  same  additions  and  pecu- 
iiatit'ts  as  its  parent  exhibits.  To  this,  however, 
\hexe  ire  set  eral  exceptious.     Its  agreement  with 


Onkelos  is  remarkable.  Winer  and  De  Wette, 
however,  deny  that- the  translator  used  Onkelos, 
because  the  hatred   subsisting  between  the  Jews 

and  Samaritans  renders  that  circumstance  im- 
jHissible;  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
national  enmity  was  participated  in  by  every 
single  individual  of  the  Samaritans  or  of  the 
Jews.  To  say  that  it  has  been  interpolated  from 
Onkelos  will  scarcely  account  for  the  jeculiar 
character  of  the  version,  although  it  is  probable 
that  it  has  passed  through  several  hands,  and  has 
consequently  been  altered  from  its  original  form. 
This  version  has  been  printed  in  the  Paris  and 
Loudon  Polyglotts :  snore  accurately  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former,  but  yet  with  many  imperfec- 
tions and  errors.  The  Latin  version  in  both  is  of 
no  utility.  (Winer,  De  Versionis  Pentateuchi 
Samaritani  Indole,  Lips.  1817,  8vo. ;  Walton's 
Prolegomena;  Gesenius,  De  Pentat.  Samar.  Ori- 
gine,  Sfc.  p.  18  ;  the  Introductions  of  Eichhoiu, 
Bertholdt,  Havernick,  De  Wette;  and  Davidson's 
Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism.) 

Tb  'ZapapsiTiKov.  This  name  has  been  giveu 
to  the  fragments  of  a  supposed  Greek  version  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  whether  they  be  the  remains  of  an  old 
Greek  translation,  or  glosses  made  upon  the  Sep- 
tuagint by  Origen.  These  fragments  have  beeu 
collected  by  Morin,  Hottinger,  and  Montl'aucon, 
out  of  the  Greek  fathers.  It  is  probable  that  they 
are  the  remains  of  a  real  Greek  version  from  the 
Samaritan,  although  from  their  paucity  they  are 
of  little  use.  (See  the  Introductions  of  Eich- 
horn, Havernick,  and  De  Wette  ;  Gesenius,  De 
Pentat.  Samar it..  <S»c. ;  and  Davidson's  Lectures 
on  Biblical  Criticism.) — S.  D. 

SAMMINS.     [Spices.] 

SAMOS  (2,d/jLos),  an  island  in  the  jEgean  Sea, 
near  the  coast  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  promontory 
which  terminates  in  Cape  Trogyllium.  This 
strait,  in  the  narrowest  part,  is  not  quite  a  mile  in 
width  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  34  ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p. 
634;  comp.  Leake's  map  of  Asia  Minor).  The 
island  is  sometimes  stated  to  have  been  famous 
for  its  wines ;  but,  in  fact,  the  wine  of  Samos  was 
in  ill  repute.  Strabo  says  expressly  that  the 
island  was  ovk  evotvos :  it  now,  however,  ranks 
high  among  Levantine  wines,  and  is  largely  ex- 
j>orted,  as  are  also  grapes  and  raisins.  The  apostle 
Paul  touched  at  the  island  in  his  voyage  from 
Greece  to  Syria  (Acts  xx.  15).  Samos  con- 
tained, some  years-  ago,  about  60,0t)0  people,  in- 
habiting eighteen  large  villages,  and  about  twenty 
small  ones.  Yathi  is  the  chief  town  of  the  island 
in  every  respect,  except  that  it  is  not  the  residence 
of  the  governor,  who  lives  at  Colonna,  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  solitary  column  (about  fifty 
feet  high  and  six  in  diameter),  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Juno,  of  which  some  insignifi- 
cant remains  are  lying  near.  For  further  infor. 
mation,  see  the  travels  of  Pococke,  Clarke,  Dalla- 
way,  and  Turner, 

SAMOTHRACE  (2a^o0paKT?),  an  island  n. 
the  north-east  part  of  the  yEgean  Sea,  above  the 
Hellesjwnt,  with  a  lofty  mountain,  and  a  city  of 
the  same  name.  It  was  anciently  called  Dar- 
dana,  Leucania,  and  also  Samos ;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish  'it   from  the  other  Samos,  the   name  «* 
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Thrace  was  added  from  its  vicinity  to  that  coun- 
try. Hence  ^.dfxos  ®pdia]s,  and  by  contraction 
HcluoOoolkt),  Samothrace.  Tlie  island  was  cele- 
brated tor  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
and  was  a  sacred  asylum  (Diod.  Sic.  iii.  55  ;  v. 
47;  Ptolem.  Geog.y.  11;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iv. 
23).  Paul  touched  at  this  island  on  his  first 
voyage  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  11).  The  island  is 
now  called  Samandrachi.  It  is  but  thinly  peo- 
pled, and  contains  only  a  single  village.  The 
mountain  is  described  in  the  Missionary  Herald 
for  1836.  p.  246;  comp.  Richter,  Wallfahrt,  p. 
438,  sq. 

SAMSON  (flV'Qy.  Shimshon;  Sept.  Sa^eS*), 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  champion,  deliverer, 
and  judge  of  Israel,  equally  remarkable  for  his 
supernarural  bodily  prowess,  .his  moral  infirmi- 
ties, and  his  tragical  end.  He  was  the  son  of 
Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  born  a.m.  2^48, 
of  a  mother  whose  name  is  no  where  given  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  circumstances  under  which  his 
birth  was  announced  by  a  heavenly  messenger 
gave  distinct  presage  of  an  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, whose  endowments  were  to  be  of  a  nature 
suited  to  the  providential  exigencies  in  which  he 
was  raised  up.  The  burden  of  the  oracle  to  his 
mother,  who-had  been  long  barren,  was,  that  the 
child  with  which  she  was  pregnant  was  to  be  a 
son,  who  should  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth, 
upon  whose  head  no  razor  was  to  come,  aud  who 
was  *o  prove  a  signal  deliverer  to  his  people.  She 
was  directed,  accordingly,  to  conform  her  own 
regimen  to  the  tenor  of  the  Nazarite  law,  and 
strictly  abstain  from  wine  and  all  intoxicating 
liquor,  and  from  every  species  of  impure  food 
[Nazarite].  According  to  the  'prophecy  going 
before  upon  him,'  Samson  was  born  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  his  destination  to  great  achieve- 
ments began  to  evince  itself  at  a  very  early  age 
by  the  illapses  of  superhuman  strength  which 
came  from  time  to  time  upon  him.  Those  speci- 
mens of  extraordinary  prowess,  of  which  the  slay- 
ing cf  the  lion  at  Timnath  without  weapons  was 
one,  were  doubtless  the  result  of  that  special  influ- 
ence of  the  Most  High  which  is  referred  to  in  Judg. 
fciii.  25  : — 'And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to 
move  him  at  times  in  the  camp  of  Dan,  between 
Zorah  and  Eshtaol.'     The   import  of  the  original 

word  (DVQ})  for  moved  is  peculiar.  As  DJ7D, 
the  radical  form,  signifies  an  anvil,  the  metaphor 
is  probably  drawn  from  the  repeated  and  some- 
what violent  strokes  of  a  workman  with  his  ham- 
mer. It  implies,  therefore,  a  peculiar  urgency, 
an  impelling  influence,  which  lie  could  not  well 
resist  in  himself,  nor  others  in  him.  But  we  do 
not  know  that  this  attribute,  in  its  utmost  degree, 
constantly  dwelt  in  him. 

As  the  position  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  bordering 
ujxui  the  territory  of  the  Philistines,  exposed  them 
especially  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  this  people, 
it  was  plainly  die  design  of  heaven  to  raise  up  a 
deliverer  in  that  region  where  he  was  most  needed. 
Tiie  Philistines,  therefore,  became  very  naturally 
the  objects  of  that  retributive  course  of  proceed- 
ings in  which  Samson  was  to  be  the  principal 
actor,  and  upon  which  he  could  only  enter  by 
seeking  some  occasion  of  exciting  hostilities  that 
would  bring  the  two  peoples  into  direcl  collision. 
Such  an  occasion  was  afforded  by  his  meeting 
with   sne  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  at 


Timnath,  whorr  he  besougnt  his  parents  to  pr> 
cure  for  him  it.  marriage,  assigning  as  a  reasou 
that  she  '  pleased  him  well,'  Heb.  *yy2  Tit** 
Nin.  She  is  right  in  mine  eyes,  where  the  original 
for  right  is  not  an  adjective,  having  the  sense  of 
beautiful,  engaging,  attractive,  but  a  verb,  con- 
veying, indeed,  the  idea  of  right,  but  of  right 
relative  to  an  end,  pur  pi  se,  or  object ;  in  other 
words,  of  Jitntss  or  adaptation  (see  Gousset's 
Lexicon,  s  v.  "C* :  and  comp.  2  Sam.  ::vii.  4  ;  1 
Kings  ix.  12:  2  Chron.  xii.  30;  Num.  xxviii. 
27).  This  afiurds,  we  believe,  the  true  *clue  to 
Samson's  meaning,  when  he  says,  '  She  is  right  in 
mine  eyes;'  i.e.  adapted  to  the  end  which  I  have 
in  view  ;  she  may  be  used,  she  is  available,  for  a 
purpose  entirely  ulterior  to  the  immediate  con- 
nection which  I  propose.  That  he  eutei rained  a 
genuine  affection  for  the  woman,  notwithstanding 
the  policy  by  which  he  was  prompted,  we  may 
doubtless  admit;  but  that  he  intended,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  this  alliance  subservient  to 
the  great  purpose  of  delivering  his  country  fron 
oppression,  and  that  in  this  he  was  acting  undei 
the  secret  control  of  Providence,  would  seem  to  be 
clear  from  the  words  immediately  following,  when, 
in  reference  to  the  objection  of  his  parents  to  such 
a  union,  it  is  said,  that  they  '  knew  not  that  it  was 
of  the  Lord  that  he  sought  an  occasion  against 
the  Philistines."  It  is  here  worthy  of  note,  tha* 
the  Hebrew,  instead  of  i  against  the  Philistines, 
has  '  q/"  or  from  the  Philistines.'  clearly  imply- 
ing that  the  occasion  sought  should  be  one  that 
originated  on  the  side  of  the  Philistines.  This 
occasion  he  sought  under  the  immediate  prompt- 
ing of  the  Most  High,  who  saw  fit,  in  this 
indirect  manner,  to  bring  about  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  designs  cf  retribution  on  his 
enemies.  His  leading  purpose  in  this  seems  to 
have  l>een  to  baffle  the  power  of  the  whole  Philis- 
tine nation  by  the  prowess  of  a  single  individual. 
The  champion  of  Israel,  therefore,  was  not  ap- 
pointed so  much  to  be  the  leader  of  an  army,  like 
the  other  judge's,  as  to  be  an  army  in  himself. 
In  order  then  that  the  contest  might  be  carried  on 
in  this  way,  it  was  necessary  that  the  entiie  oppo- 
sition of  the  Philistines  should  be  concentrated,  as 
far  as  possible,  against  the  pei'son  of  Samson. 
This  would  array  the  contending  parties  in  pre- 
cisely such  an  attitude  as  to  illustrate  most  sig- 
nally the  power  of  God  in  the  overthrow  of  his 
enemies.  But  how  could  this  result  be  brought 
about  except  by  means  of  some  private  quarrel 
between  Samson  and  the  enemy  with  whom  he 
was  to  contend?  And  who  shall  say  that  the 
scheme  now  projected  was  not  the  very  best  that 
could  have  been  devised  for  accomplishing  t!  e 
end  which  God  had  in  view  *  To  what  extent 
Samson  himself  foresaw  the  issue  of  this  transac- 
tion, or  how  far  he  had  a  plan  distinctly  laid 
corresponding  with  the  results  that  ensuevi,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  probability,  we  think,  is, 
that  he  had  rather  a  general  strong  impressioit, 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  than  a  definite  con- 
ception  of  the  train  of  events  that  were  to  transpire. 
It  was,  however,  a  conviction  as  to  the  issue  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  warrant  both  him  und  his 
parents  in  going  forward  with  the  measure.  They 
were,  in  some  way,  assured  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a  proceeding  which  God  would  overrule  'o  th« 
furtherance  of  his  designs  of  mercy  tc  his  people 
and  of  judgment  to  their  oppressors. 


SAMSON. 

From    tliis    point    commence*    that    career    or 
iebieven  enti  and  prodigies  on  the  part  of  this  I9- 

fmelitish  Hercules,  which  rendered  him  the  terror 
pf  Ilia  enemies  and  llie  wonder  of  all  ages.  At  his 
iredding- feast,  the  attendance  of  a  large  company 
of  paranympht,  or  friends  of  tiie  bridegroom, 
convened  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  honouring 
us  nuptials,  but  in  reality  to  keep  an  insidious 
iratch  upon  his  movements,  furnished  the  occasion 
of  a  common  Oriental  device  for  enlivening  enter- 
tainments of  this  nature  He  propounded  a 
riddle,  tiie  s  lotion  of  which  referred  to  his  00- 
taining  a  quantity  of  honey  from  the  carcase 
of  a  slain  lion,  and  the  clandestine  manner  in 
which  his  guests  got  possession  of  the  clue  to  the 
enigma  cost  thirty  Philistines  their  lives.  The 
next  instance  of  his  vindictive  cunning  was 
prompted  hy  the  ill-treatment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  bands  of  his  father-in  law,  who,  upon 
a  frivolous  pretext,  had  given  away  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  another  man,  and  was  executed 
by  securing  a  multitude  of  foxes,  or  rather  jackais 

(OvJJIC  shualini),  and,  hy   tying   firebrands  to 

their  tails,  setting  fire  to  the  cornfields  of  his 
enemies.  The  indignation  of  the  Philistines,  on 
discovering  the  author  of  the  outrage,  vented  itself 
upon  the  family  of  his  father-in-law,  who  had 
been  the  remote  occasion  of  it.  in  the  burning  of 
their  house,  in  which  both  father  and  daughter 
perished.  This  was  a  fresh  provocation,  for  which 
Samson  threatened  to  l>e  revenged  ;  and  thereupon 
falling  upon  them  without  ceremony  he  smote 
them,  as  it  is  said,  'hip  and  thigh  with  a  great 
slaughter.'  The  original,  strictly  rendered,  runs, 
'he  smote  them  leg  upon  thigh' — apparently  a 
proverbial  expression,  and  implying,  according  to 
Geseuius.  that  he  cut  them  to  pieces,  so  that  their 
limbs,  their  legs  and  thighs,  were  scattered  and 
heaped  promiscuously  together;  equivalent  to 
saying  that  he  smote  and  destroyed  them  wholly, 
entirely.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  edition  of  Calmer, 
recognises  in  these  words  an  allusion  to  some 
kind  of  wrestling  combat,  in  winch  pei+iaps  the 
slaughter  on  this  occasion  n.ay  have  commenced. 
Having  subsequently  taken  up  his  residence  in 
the  rock  Etam,  he  was  thence  dislodged  by  con- 
senting to  a  pusillanimous  arrangement  on  the 
part  of  his  own  countrymen,  by  which  he  agreed 
to  surrender  himself  in  bonds  provided  they  would 
not  themselves  fall  upon  him  and  kill  him.  He 
probably  gave  into  this  measure  from  a  strong 
inward  assurance  that  the  issue  of  it  would  be,  to 
afford  him  a  new  occasion  of  taking  vengeance 
upon  his  foes.  Being  brought  in  this  apparently 
helpless  condition  to  a  place  called  from  the  event, 
Leri,  a  jaw,  his  preternatural  potency  suddenly 
put  itself  foitli,  and  snapping  the  cords  asunder, 
and  snatching  up  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  he  dealt 
so  effectually  about  him,  that  a  thousand  men-  were 
slain  on  the  spot.  That  this  was  altogether  the 
work,  not  of  man,  but  of  God,  was  soon  demon- 
strated. Wearied  with  his  exertions,  the  illustrious 
Danite  l)ecame  faint  from  thirst,  and  as  there  was 
no  water  in  the  place,  he  prayed  that  a  fountain 
mi  ^ht  be  opened.  His  prayer  was  heard  ;  God 
caused  a  stream  to  gush  from  a  hollow  rock  hard 
by,  and  Samson  in  gratitude  gave  it  the  name  of 
En-hakker,  a  word  that  signifies  '  the  well  of  him 
that  prayed,"  and  which  continued  to  be  the  de- 
signation of  the  lbuuta  "V  ever  after.     The  render- 
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ing  in  our  version — '  God  clave  a  hollow  place  in 

the  jaw' — is  unhappy,  as  the  original  is  *n?  Lehi, 
the  very  term  which  in  the  final  clause  is  rendered 
'  in  Lehi.'  The  place  received  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of   his  having   then  so   effectually 

wielded  the  jaw-bone  (TY?  Lehi). 

The  Philistines  were  from  this  time  held  in 
such  contempt  by  their  victor,  that  he  went 
openly  into  the  city  of  Gaza,  where  he  seems 
to  have  suffered  himself  weakly  to  be  drawn 
into  the  company  of  a  woman  of  loose  character, 
the  yielding  to  whose  enticements  exposed  him  to 
the  most  imminent  peril.  His  presence  being 
soon  noised  abroad,  an  attempt  was  made  dining 
the  night  forcibly  to  detain  bin),  by  closing  the 
gates  of  the  city  and  making  them  fast  ;  hut 
Samson,  apprised  of  it,  rose  at  midnight,  and 
breaking  away  holts,  bars,  and  hinges,  departed, 
carrying  the  gates  upon  his  shoulders,  to  tiie  top 
of  a  neighbouring  hill   that  looks  toward  Hebron 

(|1"Dn  *0Q  ?]}  ;  Sept.  4tr\  irpo<r<!nrov  rod  Xt{3pu>v, 
facing  Hebron).  The  common  rendering  '  be- 
fore Hebron'  is  less  appropriate,  as  the  distance 
between  the  two  cities  is  at  least  twenty  miles. 
The  hill  lay  doubtless  somewhere  between  the 
cities,  and  in  full  view  of  both.  After  this  his 
enemies  strove  to  entrap  him  by  guile  rather  than 
by  violence;  and  they  were  too  successful  in  the 
end.  Falling  in  love  with  a  woman  of  Sorek, 
named  Delilah,  he  became  so  infatuated  by  his 
passion,  that  nothing  but  his  bodily  strength  could 
equal  his  mental  weakness.  The  princes  of  the 
Philistines,  aware  of  Samson's  infirmity,  deter- 
mined by  means  of  it  to  get  possession,  if  possible, 
of  his  person.  For  this  purpose  they  propose  a 
tempting  bribe  to  Delilah,  and  she  enters  at  once 
into  the  treacherous  compact.  She  employs  all 
her  art  and  blandishments  to  worm  from  him  the 
secret  of  his  prodigious  strength.  Having  for 
some  time  amused  her  with  fictions,  be  at  last,  in 
a  moment  of  weakness,  disclosed  to  her  the  fact 
that  it  lay  in  his  hair,  which  if  it  were  shaved 
would  leave  him  a  mere  common  man.  Not  that 
his  strength  really  lay  in  his  hair,  for  this  in  fact 
had  no  natural  influence  upon  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  His  strength  arose  from  his  relation  to 
God  as  a  Nazarite,  and  the  preservation  of  his 
hair  unshorn  was  the  mark  or  sign  of  his  Naza- 
riteship,  and  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  God  of  the 
continuance  of  his  miraculous  physical  powers. 
If  he  lost  this  sign,  the  badge  of  his  consecration, 
he  broke  bis  vow,  and  consequently  forfeited  the 
thing  signified.  God  abandoned  him.  and  he 
was  thenceforward  no  more,  in  this  respect,  than 
an  ordinary  man.  His  treacherous  paramour 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  his  declara- 
tion to  the  test.  She  shaved  his  head  while  he 
lay  sleeping  in  her  lap,  and  at  a  concerted  signal 
he  was  instantly  arrested  by  his  enemies  lying  in 
wait.  Bereft  of  his  grand  endowment,  and  for- 
saken of  God,  the  champion  of  Israel  could  now 
well  adopt  the  words  of  Solomon  ; — '  I  find  more 
bitter  than  death  the  woman  whose  heart  is  snares 
and  nets,  and  her  liands  are  bands  ;  whoso  pleaseth 
God  shall  escape  from  her;  but  the  sinner  shall 
be  taken  by  her.'  Having  so  long  presumptuously 
played  with  his  ruin,  Heaven  leaves  him  to  him- 
self, as  a  punishment  for  his  former  guilty  indul- 
gence. He  is  made  to  reap  as  he  had  sown,  and 
is  consigned  to  the  hand*  of  his  relentless  foee. 
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His  nmishment  was  indeed  severe,  though  Tie 
Amply  revenged  it,  as  well  as  redeemed  in  a 
measure  his  own  honour, by  the  manner  in  which 
oe  met  his  death.  The  Philistines  lia\  ing  de- 
prived him  of  sight,  at  first  immured  him  in  a 
prison,  and  made  him  grind  at  the  mill  like  a 
slave.  As  this  was  an  employment  which  in  the 
Kast  usually  devolves  on  women,  to  assign  it  to 
such  a  man  as  Samson  was  virtually  to  reduce 
him  to  the  lovest  state  of  degradation  and  shame. 
To  grind  corn  for  others  was,  even  for  a  woman, 
a  proverbial  term  expressive  of  the  most,  menial 
and  oppressed  condition.  How  much  more  for 
the  Hero  of  Israel,  who  seems  to  have  been  made 
grinder-general  for  the  prison-house  ! 

In  process  of  time,  while  remaining  in  this 
confinement,  his  hair  recovered  its  growth,  and 
.  with  it  such  a  profound  repentance  seems  to  have 
wrought  in  his  heart  as  virtually  re-invested  him 
with  the  character  and  the  powers  he  had  so  cul- 
pably lost.  Of  this  fact  Ins  enemies  were  not 
aware.  Still  exulting  in  their  possession  of  the 
g'eat  scourge  of  their  nation,  they  kept  him,  like 
a  wild  beast,  for  mockery  and  insult.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  when  an  immense  multitude,  in- 
cluding the  princes  and  nobility  of  the  Philistines, 
were  convened  in  a  large  amphitheatre,  to  cele- 
brate a  feast  in  honour  of  their  god  Dagon,  who 
had  delivered  their  adversary  into  their  hands, 
Samson  was  ordered  to  be  brought  out  to  be  made 
a  laughing-stock  to  his  enemies,  a  butt  for  their 
scoffs,  insults,  mockeries,  and  merriment.  Se- 
cretly determined  to  use  his  recovered  strength 
to  tremendous  effect,  he  persuaded  the  boy  who 
guided  his  steps  to  conduct  him  to  a  spot  where 
he  could  reach  the  two  pillars  upon  which  the 
roof  of  the  building  rested.  Here,  after  pausing 
for  a  short  time,  while  he  prefers  a  brief  prayer  to 
Heaven,  he  grasps  the  massy  pillars,  and  bowing 
with  resistless  force,  the  whole  building  rocks  and 
totters,  and  the  roof,  encumbered  with  the  weight 
of  the  sjiectators,  rushes  down,  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly, including  Samson  himself,  are  crushed 
to  pieces  in  the  ruin  ! 

Thus  termhkated  the  career  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  personages  of  all  history,  whether 
sacred  or  profane.  The  enrolment  of  his  name  by 
an  apostolic  pen  (Heb.  xi.  32)  in  the  list  of  the 
ancient  worthies,  'who  had  by  faith  obtained  an 
excellent  repute,'  warrants  us  undoubtedly  in  a 
favourable  estimate  of  his  character  on  tile  whole, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  fidelity  of  the  inspired 
narrative  has  perpetuated  the  record  of  infirmities 
which  must  tor  ever  mar  the  lustre  of  his  noble 
deeds.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  lapses  with 
which  he  was  chargeable  arose,  in  a  measure,  from 
the  very  peculiarities  of  that,  physical  tempera- 
ment to  .which  his  prodigies  of  strength  were 
owing  ;  but  while  this  consideration  may  palliate, 
it  cannot  excuse  the  moral  delinquencies  into 
which  he  was  Iwrtrayed,  and  of  which  a  just.  Pro- 
vidence exacted  so  tremendous  a  penalty  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  degradation  ami  death. 

IJ|M)U  the  parallel  l>etween  the  achievements  of 
Samson  and  those  of  the  Grecian  Hercules,  and 
the  derivation  of  the  one  from  the  other,  we  cannot 
here  enter.  The  Commentary  of  Adam  Clarke 
presents  us  with  tl»e  results  of  M.  De  Lavour,  an 
ingenious  French  writer  on  this  subject,  from 
wtwcn  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coincidences  are 
»xtrem*iy  striking,  and  suck  as  would  peiliaps 


afford  to  most  minds  an  additional  proof  of  how 
much  the  ancient  mythologies  were  a  distorted 
reflection  of  the  Scripture  narrative. — G.  B. 

'  SAMUEL  CWIiaiP;  Sept.  2afwvf,\),  the  last 
of  those  extraordinary  regents  that  presided  over 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth  under  the  title  of 
Judges.  The  circumstances  of  his  birth  were 
ominous  of  his  future  career  His  father,  El- 
kanah  of  Ramathaim-Zophim,  of  Mount  Ephraim, 
'  had  two  wives,  the  name  of  the  one  was  Hannah, 
and  the  name  -of  the  other  Peninnah  ;  and  Pe- 
ninnah had  children,  but  Hannah  had  no 
children.'  The  usual  effect  of  polygamy  was 
felt  in  Elkanah's  household.  The  sterility  of 
Hannah  brought  upon  her  the. taunts  and  ridicule 
of  her  conjugal  rival,  who  '  provoked  her  sore,  to 
make  her  fret,  because  the  Lord  had  shut  up  her 
womb'  (1  Sam.  i.  6).  The  jealousy  of  Peninnah 
was  excited  also  by  the  superior  affection  which 
was  shown  to  Hannah  by  her  husband.  '  To 
Hannah  he  gave  a  worthy  portion  ;  for  he  loved 
Hannah'  (i.  5).  More  especially  at  the  period 
of  the  sacred  festivals  did  the  childless  solitude 
of  Hannah  create  within  her  the  most  poignant 
regrets,  when  she  saw  her  husband  give  portions 
to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Peninnah,  who, 
exulting  in  maternal  pride  and  fondness,  took 
advantage  of  these  seasons  to  subject  the  favourite 
wife  to  a  natural  feminine  retaliation.  Hannah's 
life  was  embittered,  *  she  wept  and  did  not  eat' 
(i.  7).  On  one  of  these  occasions,  during  the 
annual  solemnity  at  Shiloh,  whither  Elkanah's 
family  had  travelled,  '  to  worship  and  to  sacri- 
fice,' so  keen  was  the  vexation  of  Hannah,  that 
she  left  the  domestic  entertainment,  went  to  the 
tabernacle,  and  in  the  extremity  of  her  anguish 
implored  Jehovah  to  give  her  a  man-child,  ac- 
companying her  supplication  with  a  peculiar 
pledge  to  dedicate  this  gift,  should  it  be  conferred, 
to  the  service  of  Jehovah  ;  vowing  to  present  the 
child  in  entire  unreserved  consecration  to  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bind  him  to  the  special  obligations  and 
austerities  of  a  Nazarite.  In  her  agony  of  earnest- 
ness her  lips  moved,  but  articulated  no  words,  so 
that  Eli,  the  high  priest,  who  had  observed  her 
frantic  appearance  from  his  seat  by  a  }x>st-  of  the 
temple,  '  thought  she  had  been  drunken,'  and 
sharply  rebuked  her.  Her  pathetic  explanation 
removed  his  suspicion,  and  he  gave  her  his  solemn 
benediction.  Her  spirit  was  lightened,  and  she 
'went  her  way/  The  birth  of  a  son  soon  fulfilled 
her  hopes,  and  this  child  of  prayer  was  named,  in 
memory  of  the  prodigy,  Samuel,  heaudof  God. 
In  consequence  of  his  mother's  vow,  the  boy  was 
from  his  early  years  set  apart  to  the  service  of 
Jehovah,  under  the  immediate  tutelage  of  Eli 
His  mother  brought  him  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord  in  Shiloh,  and  introducing  herself  to  the 
pontiff,  recalled  to  his  memory  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  had  first  seen  her.  So 
*  Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord,  being  a 
child,  girded  with  a  linen  ephod'  (ii.  18). 

The  degeneracy  of  the  people  at  this  time  wa» 
extreme.  The  tribes  seem  to  have  administered 
their  affairs  as  independent  republics,  the  national 
confederacy  was  weak  and  disunited,  and  the 
spirit  of  public  patriotic  enterprise  had  been  worn 
out  by  constant  turmoil  and  invasion.  Th* 
theocratic   influence  was   also  scarcely    felt,  l*j 
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peculiar  ministers  being  withdrawn,  and  its  ordi- 
nary manifestations,  except  in  the  routine  of  the 
Lc\  ittcal  ritual,  having  ceased  ;  '  the  word  of  the 

Lord  was  precious  in  those  ilays,  there  was  ho 
open  vision'  (jii.  I  ).  The  young  devotee,  •  the 
child  Samuel,1  was  selected  by  Jehovah  to  renew 
the  deliverance  of  his  oracles.  As  he  reclined  in 
!ns  chamber  adjoining  the  sacred  edifice,  the 
Lord, by  means  adapted  to  his  juvenile  capacity, 
made  known  to  him  his  first  and  fearful  com- 
munication— the  doom  of  Eli's  apostate  house. 
Other  revelations  sj>eedily  followed  this;  the 
frequency  of  God's  messages  to  the  young  prophet 
established  his  fame;  and  the  exact  fulfilment  of 
them  secured  his  reputation.  The  oracle  of 
Shiloh  became  vocal  again  through  the  youthful 
biemphant  (iii.  19-21).  The  tearful  fate  pro- 
nounced on  the  head  and  family  of  the  pontificate 
was  soon  executed.  Eli  had  indulgently  tole- 
rated, or  leniently  palliated,  the  rapacity  and  pro- 
fligacy of  his  sons.  Through  their  extortions 
and  impiety  '  men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the 
Lord,'  and  Jehovah's  wrath  was  kindled  against 
the  sacerdotal  transgressors.  They  became  the 
victims  of  their  Owii  folly;  for  when  the  Philistines 
invaded  the  land,  an  unworthy  superstition  among 
the  Hebrew  host  clamoured  lor  the  ark  to  be 
brought  info  the  camp  and  into  the  field  of 
battle.  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  Eli's  sons,  in- 
dulging this  vain  and  puerile  fancy,  accompanied 
the  ark  as  its  legal  guardians,  and  fell  in  the 
terrible  slaughter  which  ensued.  Their  father, 
whose  sin  seems  to  have  been  his  easiness  of  dis- 
position, his  passive  and  quiescent  temper,  sat 
on  a  sacerdotal  throne  by  the  wayside,  to  gather 
the  earliest  news  of  the  battle,  for  his  '  heart 
trembled  for  the  ark  of  God  ;'  and  as  a  fugitive 
from  the  scene  of  conflict  reported  to  him  the  sad 
disaster,  dwelling  with  natural  climax  on  its 
melancholy  particulars — Israel  routed  and  fleeing 
in  panic,  Hophni  and  Phinehas  both  slain,  and 
the  ark  of  God  taken — this  last  and  overpowering 
intelligence  so  shocked  him,  that  he  fainted  and 
fell  from  his  seat,  and  in  his  fall,  from  the 
imbecile  corpulence  of  age,  '  brake  his  neck  and 
died'  (iv.  18).  When  the  feeble  administration 
of  Eli,  who  had  judged  Israel  forty  years,  was 
concluded  by  his  death,  Samuel  was  too  young 
to  succeed  to  the  regency,  and  the  actions  of  this 
earlier  portion  of  his  life  are  left  unrecorded. 
The  ark,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Philis- 
tines, soon  vindicated  its  majesty,  and  after  being 
detained  among  them  seven  months,  was  sent 
back  to  Israel.  It  did  not,  however,  reach  Shiloh, 
in  consequence  of  the  fearful  judgment  of  Beth- 
shemesh  (vi.  19),  but  rested  in  Kirjath-jearim 
for  no  fewer  than  twenty  years  (vii.  2).  It  is 
not  till  the  expiration  of  this  period  that  Samuel 
appears  again  in  the  history.  Perhaps  during  the 
twenty  years  succeeding  Eli's  death,  his  authority 
was  gradually  gathering  strength,  while  the  office 
of  supreme  magistrate  may  have  been  vacant, 
each  tribe  being  governed  by  its  own  hereditary 
phylarch.  This  long  season  of  national  humi- 
liation was  to  some  extent  improved.  '  All  the 
house  of  Israel  lamented  after  the  Lord,1  and 
Samuel,  seizing  upon  the  crisis,  issued  a  public 
manifesto,  exposing  the  sin  of  idolatry,  urging  on 
the  people  religious  amendment,  and  promising 
political  deliverance  on  their  reformation.  The 
people  obeyed,  the  oracular  mandate  was  effec- 


tual, and  the  principles  of  the  theocracy  again 
triumphed  (vii.  4).  The  tribes  were  summoned 
by  the  prophet  to  assemble  in  Mizpeh,  and  at  ibis 
assembly  of  the  Hebrew  comitia,  Samuel  seems 
to  have  been  elected  regent  (vii.  6).  Some  of 
the  judges  were  raised  to  political  power,  as  the 
reward  of  their  military  courage  and  talents,  but 
Samuel  was  raised  to  the  lofty  station  of  judge, 
from  his  prophetic  fame,  his  sagacious  dispen- 
sation of  justice,  his  real  intrepidity,  and  his 
success  as  a  restorer  of  the  true  religion.  His 
government,  founded  not  on  feats  of  chivalry  or 
actions  of  dazzling  enterprise,  which  great  emer- 
gencies only  call  forth,  but  resting  on  more  solid 
qualities,  essential  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  nation's  resources  in  times  of  peace,  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  prosperity  which  gradually 
elevated  Israel  to  the  position  it  occupied  in  the 
days  of  David  and  his  successors. 

This  mustering  of  the  Hebtews  at  Mizpeh  on 
the  inauguration  of  Samuel  alarmed  the  Philis- 
tines, and  their  *  lords  went  up  against  Israel.1 
Samuel  assumed  the  functions  of  the  theocratic 
viceroy,  offered  a  solemn  oblation,  and  imploied 
the  immediate  protection  of  Jehovah.  He  was 
answered  with  propitious  thunder.  A  fearful 
storm  burst  upon  the  Philistines,  the  elements 
warred  'against  them  '  The  Highest  gave  his 
voice  in  the  heaven,  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire.' 
The  old  enemies  of  Israel  were  signally  defeated, 
and  <iid  not  recruit  their  strength  again  during 
the  administration  of  the  prophet-judge.  The 
grateful  victor  erected  a  stone  of  remembrance, 
and  named  it  Ebenezer.  From  an  incidental 
allusion  (vii.  14)  we  learn  too,  that  about  this 
time  the  Amorites,  the  Eastern  foes  of  Israel, 
were  also  at  peace  with  them — another  triumph  of 
a  government.  '  the  weapons  of  whose  warfare 
were  not  carnal.1  The  {(residency  of  Samuel 
appears  to  have  been  eminently  successful.  From 
the  very  brief  sketch  given  us  of  his  public  life, 
we  infer  that  the  administration  of  justice  occu- 
pied no  little  share  of  his  time  and  attention. 
He  went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit  to  Hethel, 
Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  places  not  very  far  distant 
from  each  other,  but  chosen  perhaps,  as  Winer 
suggests,  because  they  were  the  old  scenes  of 
worship  {Real-icor-t.,  ii.  444). 

The  dwelling  of  the  prophet  was  at  Ramah, 
where  religious  worship  was  established  after  the 
patriarchal  model,  and  where  Samuel,  like  Abra- 
ham, built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  Such  procedure 
was  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  statute. 
But  the  prophets  had  power  to  dispense  with  or- 
dinary usage  (De  Wette,  Bib.  Dog  mat.  §  70; 
Knobel,  Der  Prophetism.  d.  Heb.  i.  39  ;  Koester, 
Der  Proph.  d.  A.  &  N.  T.  be.  p.  52).  In  this  case 
the  reason  of  Samuel's  conduct  may  be  found  in 
the  state  of  the  religious  economy.  The  ark  yet 
remained  at  Kirjath-jearim,  where  it  had  been 
left  in  terror,  and  where  it  lay  till  David  fetched 
it  to  Zion.  There  seems  to  have  beer,  no  placed 
resort  for  the  tribes,  the  present  station  oft  lie  ark  not 
having  been  chosen  for  its  convenience  as  a  scene. 
of  religious  assembly.  The  shrine  at  Shiloh, 
which  had  been  hallowed  ever  since  the  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  had  been  desolate  from  the  da-te 
of  the  death  of  Eli  and  his  sons — so  desolate  as  to 
become  in  future  years  a  prophetic  symbol  of 
divine  judgment  ^Jer.  vii.  12-14;  xxri.  6).  In 
such  a  period  .of  religious  anarchy  and  confusion, 
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Samuel,  a  theocratic  guardian,  might  without  any 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  superintend  the 
public  wonhip  of  Jehovah  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
habitation  (Knobel,  Prophet,  der  Heb.  ii.  32). 

In  Samuel's  old  age  two  of  his  sons  were  ap- 
pointed by  him  deputy-judges  in  Beersheba. 
These  young  men  possessed  not  their  father's  in- 
tegrity of  spirit,  but '  turned  aside  after  lucre,  took 
bribes,  and  perverted  judgment'  (1  Sam.  viii.  3). 
The  advanced  years  of  the  venerable  ruler  hiinselt 
and  his  approaching  dissolution,  the  certainty  that 
none  of  hia  family  could  rill  his  office  with  advan- 
tage to  the  country,  the  horror  of  a  period  of  anar- 
chy which  his  death  might  occasion,  the  necessity 
of  having  some  m.e  to  put  an  end  to  tribal  jealou- 
sies and  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  nation, 
especially  as  there  appeared  to  be  symptoms  of 
renewed  warlike  preparations  on  the  part  of  the 
Ammonites  (xii.  12) — these  considerations  seem  to 
have  led  the  elders  of  Israel  to  adopt  the  bold 
stej)  of  assembling  at  Ramah  and  soliciting 
Samuel  '  to  make  a  king  to  judge  them.'  The 
proposed  change  from  a  republican  to  a  regal 
form  of  government  displeased  Samuel  for  various 
reasons.  Besides  its  being  a  departure  from  the 
first  political  institute,  and  so  fir  an  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  the  divine  head  of  the  theocracy, 
it  was  regarded  by  the  regent  as  a  virtual  charge 
against  himself,  and  might  appear  to  him  as  one 
of  those  examples  of  popular  fickleness  and  in- 
gratitude which  the  history  of  every  realm  ex- 
hibits in  profusion.  Jehovah  comforts  Samuel 
lju  this  respect  by  saying,  'They  have  not  rejected 
thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me.  Being  warned 
of  God  to  accede  to  their  request  for  a  king,  and 
yet  to  remonstrate  with  the  people,  and  set.  before 
the  nation  the  perils  and  tyranny  of  a  monarchical 
government  (viii  10),  Samuel  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  sovereign.  Saul,  son  of  Kish,  'a 
choice  young  man  and  a  goodly,'  whom  he  had 
met  unexpectedly,  was  pointed  out  to  him  by 
Jehovah  as  the  king  of  Israel,  and  by  the  prophet 
was  anointed  and  saluted  as  monarch.  Samuel 
again  convened  the  nation  at  Mizpeh,  again  with 
honest  zeal  condemned  their  project,  but  caused 
the  sacred  lot  to  he  taken.  The  lot  fell  on  Saul. 
The  prophet  now  formally  introduced  him  to 
the  people,  who  shouted  in  joyous  acclamation, 
'  God  save  the  king.' 

Not  content  with  oral  explanations,  this  last  of 
the  republican  chiefs  not  only  told  the  people  the 
manner  of  the  kingdom," '  but  wrote  it  in  a  book 
and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord.'  What  is  here 
asserted  of  Samuel  may  mean,  that  he  extracted 
from  the  Pentateuch  the  recorded  provision  of 
Moses  for  a  future  monarchy,  and  added  to  it  such 
warnings,  and  counsels,  and  safeguards  as  his 
inspired  sagacity  might  suggest.  Sauls  first 
battle  being  so  successful,  ami.  the  preparations 
for  it  displaying  no  ordinary  energy  and  prompti- 
tude of  character,  his  popularity  was  suddenly 
advanced,  and  his  throne  secured.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  sensation  in  favour  of 
Saul,  Samuel  cited  the  people  to  meet  again  in 
Gilgal,  to  renew  the  kingdom,  to  ratify  the  new 
constitution,  and  solemnly  instal  the  sovereign 
(xi.  1 f).  Here  the  upright  judge  made  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  the  assembly  in  vindication  of  his 
government.  k  Witness  against  me  before  the 
l«ard,  and  before  his  anointed;  whose  ox  have  I 
troi.  u  1  or  w  lose  aos  have  1  taken  ?  or  whom  have 
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I  defrauded?  whom  have  I  oppressed?  or  of 
whose  hand  have  1  received  any  bribe  to  hliai 
mine  eyes  therewith?  and  I  will  restore  it  you. 
The  whole  multitude  responded  in  unanimous 
approval  of  his  honesty  and  intrepidity  (xii.  3,  4). 
Then  he,  still  jealous  of  God's  prerogative  and 
the  civil  rights  of  his  people,  briefly  narrated 
their  history,  showed  them  how  they  never  wanted 
chieftains  to  defend  them  when  they  served  God, 
and  declared  that  it  was  distrust  of  God's  raising 
up  a  new  leader  in  a  dreaded  emergency  that 
excited  the  outcry  for  a  king.  In  proof  of  this 
charge — a  charge  which  convicted  them  of  great 
wickedness  in  the  sight  of  God — he  appealed  to 
Jehovah,  who  answered  in  a  fearful  hurricane  of 
thunder  and  rain.  The  terrified  tribes  confessed 
their  guilt,  and  besought  Samuel  to  intercede 
for  them  in  his  disinterested  patriotism. 

It  is  said  (vii.  15)  that  Samuel  judged  Israel 
all  the  days  of  his  life.  The  assertion  may  mean 
that,  even  after  Saul's  coronation  Samuel's  power, 
though  formally  abdicated,  was  yet.  actually  felt 
and  exercised  in  the  diiection  of  state  affairs 
(Havernick,  Einleit.  in  das  A.  T.,  §  166).  No 
enterprise  could  be  undertaken  without  Samuel's 
concurrence.  His  was  an  authority  higher  than 
the  king's.  We  find  Saul,  having  mustered  his 
forces,  about  to  march  against  the  Philistines, 
yet  delaying  to  do  so  till  Samuel  conseciated  the 
undertaking.  He  came  not  at  the  time  appointed, 
as  Saul  thought,  and  t lie  impatient  monarch  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  sacrifice — a  fearful  violation  of  tlie 
national  law.  The  proplret  arrived  as  the  reli- 
gious service  was  concluded,  and  rebuking  Saul 
for  his  presumption,  distinctly  hinted  at  the  short 
continuance  of  his  kingdom.  Again  we  rind 
Samuel  charging  Saul  with  the  extirpation  of  the 
Amalekites.  The  royal  warrior  proceeded  on 
the  expedition,  but  obeyed  not  the  mandate  of  Je- 
hovah. His  apologies,  somewhat  craftily  framed, 
for  his  inconsistencies,  availed  him  not  with  tlie 
prophet,  and  he  was  by  the  indignant  seer 
virtually  dethroned.  He  had  forfeited  his  crown 
by  disobedience  to  God.  Yet  Samuel  mourned 
for  him.  His  heart  seems  to  have  been  set  on 
the  bold  athletic  soldier.  But  now  tlie  Lord 
directed  him  to  make  provision  for  the  future 
government  of  the  country  (xvi.  1).  To  prevent, 
strife  and  confusion  it  was  necessary,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  second  king  should  be  ap- 
pointed ere  the  first  sovereign's  demise.  Samuel 
went  to  Bethlehem  and  set  apart,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Jesse,  '  and  came  to  see  Saul  no  more 
till  the  day  of  his  death."  Yet  Saul  and  he  met 
once  again  at  Naioth,  in  Ramah  (xix  24),  when 
the  king  was  pursuing  David.  As  on  a  former 
occasion,  the  spirit  of  God  came. upon  him  as  he 
approached  the  company  of  the  prophets  with  Sa- 
muel presiding  over  them,  and  '  he  prophesied  and 
lay  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all  that  night.' 
A  religious  excitement  seized  him,  the  contagious 
influence  of  the  music  and  rhapsody  fell  upon  his 
nervous,.susceptible  temperament,  and  overpower- 
ed him.  At  length  Samuel  died  (xxv.  1),  and 
all  Israel  mourned  for  him,  and  buried  him  in  his 
house  at  Ramah.  The  troubles  of  Saul  increased, 
and  there  was  none  to  give  him  counsel  and 
solace.  Jehovah  answered  him  not  in  tlie  ordi- 
nary mode  of  oracular  communication,  J  by 
dreams,  Urim,  or  prophets.'  His  chafed  and 
melancholy  spirit   could  find  nc    rest,    and  r** 
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stated  to  the  sad  expedient  of  consulting  '  a 
woman  thai  bad  a  Familiar  spirit' (xxviii.  3-7). 
The  sovereign  in  disguse  entered  her  dwelling, 
ami  be  of  whom  the  proterb  was  repeated,  •  Is  Saul 
also  among  the  proplielsl  was  found  in  consult" 
atiou   with  a  sorceress.     This  is  not  the  place  to 

enter  into  a  discission  of  this  subject  [Saul]. 
We  follow  the  inspired  narrative,  and  merely  say 
that  Saul  strangely  wished  to  see  Samuel  recalled 

from  the  dead,  that  Samuel  himself!  NTH  ^NID'J1) 
made  his  appearance  suddenly,  ami,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  necromancer,  heard  the  mournful  com- 
plaint of  Saul,  and  pronounced  his  speedy  death  on 
an  ignoble  field  of  loss  and  massacre  .Henderson, 
On  Divine  Inspiration,  p.  1(55  ;  Hales"  Chronology, 
vol.  ii.  p.  323;  Scott,  On  the  Existence  of  Evil 
Spirits,  &.C,  p.  23*2). 

We  have  reserved  a  few  topics  for  discussion, 
that  we  might  not  interrupt  the  brief  narrative. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  derivation 
of  the  prophet  s  name  to  which  we  have  referred 
is  preferable  to  others  which  nave  been  proposed — 

such  as  7N  DSP,  "  i»ie  of  God  ;  7ND  T'IN'J',  asked 
of  God  ;  or  ?N  DIES',  Dem  posuit.  The  opinion 
was  in  former  times  very  current,  that  Samuel 
was  a  priest,  nay,  some  imagine  that  be  suc- 
ceeded Kli  in  the  pontificate.  Many  of  the 
fathers  inclined  to  this  notion,  but  Jeiome  affirms 
(Advers.  Jovin.)  :  Samuel  Propheta  fuit.  Judex 
fait,  Levita  fuit,  non  Pontifex,  ne  Sacerdos 
quidcm  (Ortlob,  Samuel  Judex  et  Propheta  non 
Pont,  aut  Sacerd.  Sacrificans  ;  Thesaurus  Xovtis 
Theol.  Philol.  Hasaei  et  Ikenii,  i.  587;  Selden, 
De  Success,  ad  Pontiff.,  Id),  i  c.  4).  That. 
Samuel  was  a  Levite  is  apparent  from  1  Chroii.  vi. 
22-28,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  bis  being  a 
priest.  The  sacerdotal  acts  ascribed  to  him 
were  performed  by  him  as  an  extraordinary  legate 
of  heaven.  The  American  translator  of  De 
\Vette"s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (ii. 
21  j  says  be  was  a  priest,  though  not  of  Levitical 
descent,  slighting  'he  information  of  Chronicles, 
and  pronouncing  Samuel  at  the  same  time  to  be 
only  a  mythical  character.  Samuels  birth-place 
was  Ramathaim-Zophim  ;  the  dual  form  of  the 
first  term,  according  to  some,  signifying  one  of 
thet-70  Hamahs.to  wit,  that  of  the  Zophites  (Light- 
foor,  vol.  ii.  162,  ed.  1832);  and  the  second  term 
(CDIVj.  according  to  others,  meaning  specula- 
tores,  i.e.,  prophets,  and  denoting,  that  at  this  place 
was  a  school  of  the  prophets — an  hypothesis  sup- 
ported by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  who  renders  it, 
Elkanah  a  man    of  Uamatlia.  a  disciple  of  the 

prophets*  (J^NiU  ••TD(?ri£).  Others  find  in  the 
dual  form  of  DTlD"!  a  reference  to  the  shape  of 
the* city,  which  was  built  on  the  sides  of  two  hills; 
»nd  in  the  word  Zophim,  see  an  allusion  to  some 
jvatch-rowers,  or  places  of  observation,  which  the 
tigh  situation  of  the  city  might  favour  (Clerici 
Ojwra,  ii.  175).  Others  again  affirm  that  the  word 
D*D*¥  is  added  hecause  Ramah  or  Ramatha  was 
inhabited  by  a  clan  of  Levites  of  the  family  of 
FpV  (Calmet,  sub  voce).  Winer  asserts  {Heal- 
wort.  art.  *  Samuel')  that  the  first  verse  of  the 
book  declares  Samuel  to  be  an  Ephraimite 
CmQN).  This  term,  however,  if  the  genealogy 
in  Chronicles  remain  undisturbed,  must  signify 
Qot  an  Ephraimite  by  birth,  but  by  abode,  '  domi- 
silii  ratione  non  sanguinis  '  (Seldei.,  I.  <?.).     We 
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find  that  the  Koliatbites,  to  whom  Samuel  rw> 
longed,  had  their  lot  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh, 
xxi.  5-20),  where  DnDK  "b"l  signifies,  not  the  hill 
of  Ephraim,  hut  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim 
(Gesenius,  Thesaur.  sub  voce).  The  family  of 
Zoph,  living  in  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim, 
miidit  befermed  Enhrathite.  while  their  ancestor's 
name  distinguished  their  special  locality,  .is  Ka- 
mathaim-Zophim.  The  geography  of  this  place 
has  been  disputed  [Ramah].  Eusebius  ami 
Jerome  confound  it  with"  Arimalhea  of  the  New 
Testament  (Onomasl.  art.  Armatlia  Soph,tn). 
The  Seventy  render  it  'App.aOaip  'Zuxp'ip..  Cod.  A., 
or  Cod.  B.  'Appa8al,u  ~2,i<pd.  Foi  an  account  of 
the  place  now  and  for  long  called  Neby  S.wnwel, 
and  the  impossibility  of  its  being  the  ancient 
Ramah.  see  Robinson's  l'a/estine,  ii.  141  ;  and  f.r 
an  interesting  discussion  as  to  the  site  of  Ramath- 
Zophim,  the  latter  name  being  yet  retained  in 
the  Arabic  term  Sobah,  the  curious  reader  may 
consult  the  same  work  (ii.  830),  or  Robinson's 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  p.  40.  The  billy  range  of 
Ephraim  extended  southward  into  other  cantons, 

while  it  bore  its  original  name  of  DHBK  "1H  ;  and 
so  the  inhabitants  of  Ramathaim-Zophim  might 
be  termed  Rphrttthites,  just,  as  Maldou  and 
Chilion  are  called  '  Ephratbites  of  Beth -lehem- 
judah"  (Ruth  i.  2). 

Specific  data  are  not  afforded  us  for  deter- 
mining the  length  of  either  Samuel's  life  or  bis 
administration.  Josepbus  mentions  that  be  was 
twelve  years  of  age  when  bis  first  oracle  was  com- 
municated to  him.  As  the  calculation  of  the 
duration  of  Samuel's  life  ami  government  depends 
upon  the  system  of  Chronology  adopted,  the 
reader  may  turn  to  the  article  Judges,  and  to 
the  comparative  chronological  table  which  is 
there  given. 

Samuels  character  presents  itself  to  us  as  one  of 
uncommon  dignity  and  patriotism.  His  chief 
concern  was  bis  country's  weal.  Grotius  com- 
pares him  to  Aristides,  and  Saul  to  Alcibiades 
{Opera  Theol.  torn.  i.  p.  119).  To  preserve  the 
worship  of  the  one  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  to 
guard  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  people,  to 
secure  them  from  hostile  invasion  and  internal 
disunion,  was  the  grand  motive  of  his  life.  His 
patriotism  was  not  a  Roman  love  of  conquest  or 
empire.  The  subjugation  of  other  people  was 
only  sought  when  they  disturbed  the  peace  of  his 
country.  He  was  loath  indeed  to  change  the 
form  of  government,  yet  be  did  it  with  con- 
summate policy.  First  of  all  he  resorted  to  the 
divine  mode  of  appeal  to  the  Omniscient  Ruler  — 
a  solemn  sortilege — and  brought  Saul  so  chosen 
before  the  people,  and  pointed  him  out  to  them  as 
peerless  in  bis  form  and  aspect.  Then,  waiting 
till  Saul  should  distinguish  himself  by  some 
victorious  enterprise,  and  receiving  him  fresh 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Ammonites,  he  again 
confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom,  while  the  national 
enthusiasm,  kindled  by  his  triumph,  made  him  the 
popular  idol.  Samuel  thus,  for  the  sake  of  future 
peace,  took  means  to  show  that  Saul  was  both 
chosen  of  God  and  yet  virtually  elected  by  the 
people.  This  procedure,  so  cautious  and  so 
generous,  prove*  bow  little  foundation  there  is  for 
the  remarks  which  have  heen  made  against  Samuel 
by  some  writers,  such  as  Schiller  {Nexie  Thalia, 
iv.  94),  Vatke  (Bibl.  Theol.  p.  360),  and  the  in- 
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famous  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist  (p,  200,  ed. 
Schmidt). 

Th«  power  of  Samuel  with  God,  as  an  interces- 
sor for  the  people,  is  compared  to  that  of  Moses 
(Jer.  xv.  1  ;  Ps.  xcix.  6).  He  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  prophets  that  continued  in  an  unbroken 
line  till  the  close  of  tlie  Old  Testament  Canon 
(Acts  iii.  24  ;  Augustin.  De  Civ.  Dei,  1.  xvii.).  It 
is  in  the  days  of  Samuel  that  mention  is  first  made 
of  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  It.  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  was  to  some  extent  their  originator. 
In  the  prospect,  of  a  regal  form  of  government  he 
seem-:  to  have  made  the  prophetic  office  a  formal 
institute  in  the  Jewish  nation.  These  Acade- 
mies were  famous  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry 
and  music,  and  from  among  their  members  God 
might  select  his  special  servants  (Gramberg, 
Religions-id.  ii.  264  ;  Vitriuga,  Synag.  Vet.  i. 
2,  7  ;  VVereni'els,  Diss,  de  Scholis  Prophetar.;  De 
Wette,  Cotntn.  ub.  d.  Psalm,  p.  9).  For  a  different 
view  of  the  schools  see  Tholuck's  Literar.  An~ 
zeiger,  1831,  i.  38.  We  are  informed  (1  Chron. 
ix.  22)  that  the  allocation  of  the  Levites 
for  the  temple-service  was  made  by  David  and 
Samuel  the  seer,  i.  e\,  that  David  followed  some 
plan  or  suggestion  of  the  deceased  prophet.  It 
is  stated  also  (xxvi.  28)  that  the  prophet  had 
made  some  munificent'  donations  to  the  tabernacle, 
which  seems  to  have  been  erected  at  Nob,  and 
afterwards  at  Gibeon,  though  the  ark  was  in 
Kirjath-jearim.  Lasily  (xxix.  29),  the  acts  of 
David  the  king  are  said  to  be  written  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  the  seer.  The  high  respect  in  which 
Samuel  was  held  by  the  Jewish  nation  in  after 
ages,  may  lie  learned  from  the  eulogy  pronounced 
upon  him  by  the  son  of  Snach  (Eccles.  xlvi. 
13-20).  His  fame  was  not  confined  to  Israel. 
The  remains  of  Samuel,  according  to  Jerome 
[Advers.  Vigil.),  were,  under  the  emperor  Ar- 
cadius,  brought  with  great  pomp  to  Thrace 
(D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  pp.  735,  1021  ;  Hot- 
ringer,  Histor.  Oriental,  i.  3). — J.  E. 

SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OF.  The  two  books 
of  Samuel  were  anciently  reckoned  as   but   one 

among  the  Jews,  ^NIDC  "I3D.  That  they 
form  only  one  treatise  is  apparent  from  their 
structure.  The  present  division  intOvtwo  books, 
common  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles  since  the  editions 
of  Bomberg,  was  derived  from  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate,  in  both  which  versions  they  are 
termed  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Kings. 
Thus  Origen  (apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  25), 
in  his  famous  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
names  the  books  of  Samuel — ^acriKuwu  trourrr) 
Sevrepa,  ■trap'  avrdis  %v  2a/u.oi/7?A,  6  6eoK\r]TOs  ;  and 
Jerome  thus  describes  them  {Prolog.  Galeatus), 
*  tertius  sequitur  Samuel,  quern  nos  regum  primum 
et  secundum  dicimus."  None  of  these  titles, 
ancient,  or  modern,  is  very  felicitous.  To  call 
them  Books  of  Samuel  is,  if  we  follow  the  analogy 
of  the  phrases,  Books  of  Moses,  Book  of  Isaiah, 
to  assert  the  prophet  to  be  their  author,  though  a 
great  portion  of  the  events  recorded  in  them  hap- 
pened alter  his  death.  The  title  Books  of  Kings, 
or  Kingdoms,  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  indi- 
cation of  their  contents,  as  they  refer  only  to  two 
oionarchs,  and  the  narrative  does  not  even  include 
the  death  of  David.  But  if  they  be  named  after 
Samuel,  as  "le  was  a  principal  agent  in  the  events 
recorded  in  t  iem,  then  tin  title  is  only  appropriate 
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to  a  few  of  the  introductory  chapters.  Jewish 
opinion  is  divided  on  the  reason  of  the  Hebrew 
name.  It  is  affirmed  in  Baba  Bathra  fol.  15, 
cap.  i.),  that  Samuel  wrote  the  book  so  called,  ami 
also  Judges  and  Ruth  ;  and  Abarbanel  argues  that 
these  compositions  are  named  after  Samuel  be- 
cause the  events  narrated  in  ihem  may  be  referred 
to  him,  either  as  a  person  or  as  a  chief  insrrument, 
for  Saul  and  David,  being  both  anointed  by  the 
prophet,  became  '  opus  veluti  manuuin '  (Precf. 
in  lib.  Sam.  fol.  7  4.  col.  i.)  The  source  of  the 
appellation,  fiacriXzcov  or  fiaaiXticoi',  Regum,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  historic  resemblance  of  tl»« 
books  of  Samuel  to  those  which  come  after  them, 
and  to  which  they  serve  as  an  introduction.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  desirable  to  have  short 
names  for  the  books  of  Scripture  ;  and  as  Samuel 
was  a  prophet  of  such  celebrity,  and  had  such 
influence  in  changing  the  form  of  government 
under  which  the  son  of  Kish  and  the  son  of  Jess* 
became  sovereigns,  it  was  natural  to  name  after 
him  the  biographical  tracts  in  which  the  life  and 
times  of  these  royal  chieftahvs  are  briefly  sketched  : 
especially  as  they  at  the  same  time  contain 
striking  descriptions  of  the  miracle  of  his  own 
birth,  the  oracles  of  his  youth,  and  the  impressive  . 
actions  of  his  long  career.  The  selection  of  this 
Jewish  name  might  also  be  strengthened  by  tlie 
national  belief  of  the  authorship  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  work,  founded  on  the  language  of  1  Chron. 
xxix.  29. 

Contents. — The  contents  of  the  books  of  Sa- 
muel belong  to  an  interesting  oeriod  of  Jewish 
history.  Tlie  preceding  book  of  Judges  refers  to 
the  affairs  of  the  republic  as  they  were  admi- 
nistered after  the  Conquest,  when  the  nation  was 
a  congeries  of  independent  cantons,  sometimes 
partially  united  for  a  season  under  an  extraordi- 
nary dictator.  As,  however,  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment was  changed,  and  remained  monarchical  till 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  of  national 
importance  to  note  the  time,  method,  and  means 
of  the  alteration.  This  change  happening  under 
the  regency  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  their  sages, 
his  life  became  a  topic  of  interest.  The  first  book 
of  Samuel  gives  an  account  of  his  birth  ami  early 
call  to  the  duties  of  a  seer,  under  Eli's  pontificate; 
describes  the  low  and  degraded  condition  of  tlie 
people,  oppressed  by  foreign  enemies ;  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  election  of  Samuel  as  judge  ;  his 
prosperous  regency ;  the  degeneracy  of  his  sons ; 
the  clamour  for  a  change  in  the  civil  constitution  ; 
the  installation  of  Saul ;  his  rash  and  reckless 
enaracter ;  his  neglect  of,  or  opposition  to.  the  . 
theocratic  elements  of  the  government.  Then 
the  historian  goes  on  to  relate  God's  choice 
of  David  as  king;  his  endurance  of  long  and 
harassing  persecution  from  the  reigning  sove- 
reign; the  melancholy  defeat  and  death  of  Saul 
on  the  field  of  Gilboa ;  the  gradual  elevation  of 
the  man  'according  to  God's  own  heart'  to  uni- 
versal dominion  ;  his  earnest  efforts  to  obey  and 
follow  out  the  principles  of  the  theocracy;  his 
formal  establishment  of  religious  worship  at  Jeru- 
salem, now  the  capital  of  the  nation  ;  and  his 
series  of  victories  over  all  the  enemies  of  Juda?a 
that  were  wont  to  molest  its  frontiers.  The  an- 
nalist records  David's  alienations  from  the  path 
of  duty  ;  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  his  son 
Absalom,  and  its  suppression;  his  carrying  iaU 
effect  a  census  of  his  dominions,  and  the  Di 
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rinc  Bttaltbinent  which  this  act  incurred  ;  anil 
concludes  with  a  few  characteristic  sketches  (it' 
nit  military  stall'.  The  second  hook  of  Samuel, 
while  it  relates  the  last  words  of  David,  yet  ships 
short  of  his  death.     As  David  was  the  real  founder 

of  the  monarchy  and  arranger  of  the   religions 

economy;  the  threat  hero,  legislator,  and  poet  of 
Ins  country;  as  his  dynasty  maintained  itself  on 
the  tlirone  of  Jndah  till  the  Babylonian  invasion  ; 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  description 
of  his  life  and  government  occupies  so  large  a 
portion  of  early  Jewish  history.  The  hooks  of 
Samuel  thus  consist  of  three  interlaced  biographies 
— those  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David. 

Age  and  Authorship. — The  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  authorship  of  this  early  history  is  attended 
with  difficulty.  Ancient  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
the  usual  theory,  that  the  Hist  twenty-four  chap- 
ters were  written  by  Samuel,  and  the  rest  hy 
Nathan  and  Gad.  Aharhanel,  however,  and 
Grotius,  suppose  Jeremiah  to  he  the  author  (Grot. 
/■  reef,  in  1  Sam.).  The  peculiar  theory  of  Jahn 
is,  that  the  four  hooks  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were 
written  h\  the  same  person,  and  at  a  date  so  recent 
asthe  3(>th  year  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  His 
arguments^  however,  are  more  ingenious  than 
solid  (Introduction,  Turner's  Translation,  §  4ti ). 
The  fact  of  all  the  four  treatises  being  named 
Books  of  Kings,  Jahn  insists  upon  as  a  proof 
that  they  were  originally  undivided  and  formed 
a  single  work  —  a  mere  hypothesis,  since  the 
similarity  of  their  contents  might  easily  give 
rise  to  this  general  title,  while  the  more 
ancient  appellation  for  the  first  two  was  The 
Books  of  Samuel.  Jahn  also  lays  great  stress  on 
the  uniformiry  of  method  in  all  the  hooks.  But 
this  uniformity  hy  no  means  amounts  to  any  proof 
of  identity  of  authorship.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  the  same  Hebrew  historical  style.  The  more 
minute  and  distinctive  features,  so  far  from  being 
similar",  are  very  different.  The  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  may  be  contrasted  in  many  of  those 
peculiarities  which  mark  adiffeient  writer  : — 

1.  In  the  hooks  of  Kings  there  occur  not  a  few 
references  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  while  in  Samuel 
not  one  of  these  is  to  be  found. 

%.  The  books  of  Kings  repeatedly  cite  au- 
thorities, to  which  appeal  is  made,  and  the  reader 
is  directed  to  the  '  Acts  of  Solomon,"  '  the  book  of 
the  Chronicles  of  Kings,'  or  '  judah."  But  in 
the  books  of  Samuel  there  is  no  formal  allusion 
to  any  such  sources  of  information. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  history  in  the  two  works  is 
very  different.  The  plan  of  the  books  of  Samuel 
is  not  that  of  the  books  of  K'ugs.  The  books  of 
Samuel  are  more  of  a  biographical  character, 
and  are  more  limited  and  personal  in  their  view. 
They  may  be  compared  to  such  a  work  as 
Ty  tier's  Henry  VIII.,  while  Kings  bears  an 
analogy*  to  such  general  annals  as  are  found  in 
Hume's  history  of  England. 

4.  There  are  in  the  books  of  Kings  many 
later  forms  of  language.  For  a  collection  of 
some  of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  De  Wette 
(Einleit.  in  das  A.  T.  §.  185,  note  e).  Scarcely 
any  of  those  more  recent  or  Chaldaic  forms  occur 
in  Samuel.  Some  j)eculiarities  of  form  are  noted 
by  De  Wette  (6.  180),  but  they  are  not  so  nume- 
rous or  distinctive  as  to  give  a  general  character 
to  the  treatise  (Hirzel,  De  Chaldaismi  Bibl. 
oripitie,  1830).    Many  modes  of  expression,  com- 


mon in  KingJ,  are  absent  from  Samuel  [Kinus 
Hooks  ok]. 

5.  The  concluding  chapters  of  the  second  book 
of  Samuel  are  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  the 
work — a  proof  of  its  completeness.  The  connection 
between  Samuel  and  Kings  is  thus  interrupted 
It  appears,  then,  t hut  Samuel  claims  a  distinct 
authorship  from  the  Hooks  of  Kings.  Stahelin,  in 
Tholuck's  Literar,  Ant.,  1838,  supposes  that  the 
division  between  the  two  treatises  lias  not  been 
correctly  made,  and  that  the  two  commencing 
ehapletS  of  1  Kings  belong  to  Samuel.  This  h« 
argues  on  philological  grounds,  because  the  terms 

vb2T])  TrOm  (l  Kings  i.  38),  PM  D^O  (i. 
12),  and  CD3  mfil  (i.  29),  are  found  nowhere 
in  Kin^s  but  in  the  iirst  two  chapters,  while  they 
occur  once  and  again  ill  Samuel.  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  peculiar  in  this  affinity,  though 
it  may  he  accounted  lor  on  the  principle,  that 
the  author  of  the  pieces  or  sketches  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  initial  portions  of  1  Kings,  not 
only  composed  those  which  form  the  conclusion 
of  Samuel,  but  also  supervised  or  published  the 
whole  work  which  is  now  c'alled  by  the  prophet s 
name. 

Thus  the  books  of  Samuel  have  an  authorship 
of  their  own — an  authorship  belonging  to  a  very 
early  period.  While  their  tone  and  style  are  very 
different  from  the  later  records  of  Chronicles, 
they  are  also  dissimilar  to  the  hooks  of  Kings. 
They  bear  the. impress  of  a  hoary  age  in  their 
language,  allusions,  and  mode  of  composition. 
The  insertion  of  odes  and  snatches  of  poetry, 
to  enliven  and  verify  the  narrative,  is  common 
to  them  with  the  Pentateuch.  The  minute 
sketches  and  vivid  touches  with  which  they 
abound,  prove  that  their  author  'speaks  what  he 
knows,  and  testilies  what  he  has  seen."  As  if  the 
chapters  had  been  extracted  from  a  diary,  some 
portions  are  more  fully  detailed  and  warmly 
coloured  than  others,  according  as  the  observer 
was  himself  impressed.  Many  of  the  incidents, 
in  their  artless  and  natural  delineation,  would 
form  a  fine  study  for  a  painter;  so  truly  does 
De  Wette  (Einleit.  §  178)  remark,  that  the  book 
abounds  in  'lively  picture's  of  character.' 

Besides,  it  is  certainly  a  striking  circumstance, 
that  the  books  of  Samuel  do  not  recoid  David's 
death,  though  they  give  his  last  words — his  last 
inspired  effusion  (Havernick,  Einleit.  6.  167  \.  We 
should  reckon  it  natural  for  an  author,  if  he  had 
lived  long  alter  David's  time  and  were  writing 
his  life,  to  finish  his  history  with  an  account 
of  the  sovereign's  death.  Had  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  sprung  from  the  same  source,  then 
the  abrupt  conclusion  of  one  portion  of  the  work, 
containing  David's  life  down  to  his  last  days, 
and  yet  omitting  all  notice  of  his  death,  might 
be  ascribed  to  some  unknown  capricious  motive  o/ 
the  author.  But.  we  have  seen  that  the  two  trea- 
tises exhibit  many  traces  ot  a  different  authorship. 
What  reason,  then,  can  be  assigned  for  the  writei 
of  Samuel  giving  a  full  detail  of  David's  life,  and 
actions,  and  government,  and  yet  failing  to  record 
his  decease?  The  plain  inference  is,  that  tl.i 
document  must  have  been  composed  prior  to  the 
monarch's  death,  or  at  least  about  that  period. 
If  we  should  rind  a  memoir  of  George  the  Third, 
entering  fully  into  his  private  and  family  history, 
as   well  as  describing  his  cabinets,  councillors! 
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and  parliaments,  the  revolutions,  and  wars,  and 
state  of  feeling  under  his  government,  and  ending 
with  an  account  of  the  appointment  of  a  regent, 
and  a  reference  to  the  king's  lunacy,  our  con- 
clusion would  he,  that  the  history  was  composed 
"before  the  year  1^20.  A  history  of  David,  down  to 
;he  verge  of  his  dissolution,  yet  not  including  that 
event,  must  have  been  written  before  the  monarch 
i  slept  with  his  fathers.1  We  are  therefore  inclined 
to  think  that  the  books,  or  at  least  the  materials 
out  of  which  they  have  been  formed,  were  con- 
temporaneous with  the  events  recorded  ;  thar  the 
document  out  of  which  the  sketch  of  David's  life 
was  compiled  was  composed  and  finished  before 
his  death. 

Against  this  opinion  as  to  the  early  age  of  the 
b  >oks  of  Samuel  various  objections  have  been 
brought.  The  phrase  'unto  this  day'  is  often  em- 
ployed in  diem  to  denote  the  continued  existence  of 
customs,  monuments,  and  names,  whose  origin  has 
been  described  by  the  annalist  (1  Sam.  v.  5  ;  vi.  18; 
xx\  25).  This  phrase,  however,  does  not  always 
indicate  that  a  long  interval  of  time  elapsed 
between  the  incident  and  such  a  record  of  its  dura- 
tion. It  was  a  common  idiom.  Joshua  (xxii.-T) 
uses  it  of  the  short  time  mat  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
the  hall-tribe  of  Manasseh,  had  fought  in  concert 
with  the  other  tribes  in  the  subjugation  of  Canaan. 
So,  again,  he  (xxiii.  9)  employs  it  to  specify  the 
time  that  intervened  between  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  his  resignation  of  the  command  on 
account  of  his  approaching  decease.  Matthew, 
in  his  Gospel  (xxvii.  R,  and  xxviii.  15),  uses  it 
of  t!ie  period  between  the  death  of  Christ  and 
the  composition  of  his  hook.  Reference  is  made 
in  Samuel  to  the  currency  of  a  certain  proverb 
(1  Sam.  x.  12),  and  to  the  disuse  of  the  term 
seer  (I  Sam.  ix.  9),  but  in  a  manner  which  by 
no  means  implies  an  authorship  long  posterior  to 
the  time  of  the  actual  circumstances.  The  pro- 
verb, '  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?'  was  one 
which  for  many  reasons  would  obtain  rapid  and 
universal  circulation  :  and  if  no  other  hypothesis 
be  considered  satisfactory,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  remark  about  the  term  '  seer "  becoming 
obsolete  tuay  be  the  parenthetical  insertion  of  a 
later  hand.  Or  it  may  be  that  in  Samuel's  days 
the  term  W21  came  to  be  technically  used  in  his 
School  of  the  prophets. 

More  opposed  to  our  view  of  the  age  of  these 
b  ioks  is  the  statement  made  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6 — 
'  Ziklag  pertaineth  unto  the  kings  of  Judah  unto 
this  day' -a  form  of  language,  according  to  De 
Welte  (§  1?0).  which  could  not  have  been  em- 
ployed before  the  separation  of  the  nation  into 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel.  Hiivernick 
remarks,  however  (§  169  ,  that  Ziklag  belonged 
first  to  J'idah,  and  then  to  Simeon,  ere  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines;  and  the  expression  de- 
notes not  that,  the  city  reverted  to  its  former  owners, 
but  thai  it  became  the  property  of  David,  and  of 
Davids  successors  as  sovereigns  of  the  territory 
of  Judah.  Judah  is  not  used  in  opposition  to  the 
ten  tribes;  and  the  writer  means  to  say  that 
Zikla.  became  a  royal  possession  in  consequence 
of  its  being  a  gift  to  David,  and  to  such  as  might 
have  regal  power  over  Judah.  The  names  Israel 
and  Judah  were  used  in  the  way  of  contrast  even 
in  Davids  time,  as  De  Wette  himself  admits 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  16  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1;  v.  15  ;  xix. 
41  43;  xx   2) 


It  is  said  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29,  '  Now  the  aetf 
of  David  the  king,  Hrst  and  last,  behold,  they  are 
written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in 
the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book 
of  Gad  the  seer/  The  old  opinion  as  to  the 
authorship  of  Samuel,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  was  founded  on  this  quotation.  The 
prophets  were  wont  to  write  a  history  of  their  own 
times.  That  Samuel  did  so  in  reference  to  the 
great  events  of  his  life,  is  evident  from  the  state- 
ment that  lie  '  wrote  the  manner  of  the  kingdom 
in  a  book,  and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord'  (1  Sam. 

x.  25).    The  phrase,  !?K1DE>  *"Q*1,  may  not  refer 

to  our  present  Samuel,  which  is  not  so  compre- 
hensive as  this  collection  seems  to  have  been. 
It  does  not,  like  the  treatise  to  which  the  author 
of  Chronicles  refers,  include  'the  acts  of  David, 
first  and  last.* 

The  annals  which  these  three  seers  compiled 
weie  those  of  their  own  times  in  succession 
(Kleinert,  Aechtheit  d.  Jes.  Pt.  I.  p.  83);  so 
that  there  existed  a  history  of  contemporary  events 
written  by  three  inspired  men.  The  portion 
written  by  Samuel  might  include  his  own  life, 
ami  the  greater  part  of  Saul's  history,  as  well  as 
the  earlier  portion  of  David's  career.  Gad  was 
a  contemporary  of  David,  and  is  termed  his  seer. 
Probably  also  he  was  one  of  his  associates  in 
his  various  wanderings  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5).  In 
the  latter  part  of  David's  reign  Nathan  was  a 
prominent  counsellor,  and  assisted  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Solomon.  We  have  therefore  prophetic 
materials  for  the  books  of  Samuel.  Hiivernick 
(§  161)  supposes  there  was  another  source  of  in- 
formation to  which  the  author  of  Samuel  might 
resort,  namely,  the  annals  of  David's  reign — a 
conjecture  not  altogether  unlikely,  as  may  be 
seen  by  his  reference  to  2  Sam.  viii.  17,  com- 
pared with  1  Chron.  xxvii.  24.  The  accounts 
of  David's  heroes  ami  their  mighty  feats,  with 
the  estimate  of  their  respective  bravery,  have  the 
appearance  of  a  contribution  by  Seruiah,  the 
scribe,  or  principal  secretary  of  state.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  the  various  chapters  of  these  books 
may  be  definitely  portioned  out  among  Samuel, 
Gad,  and  Nathan,  or  that  they  are  a  composition 
proceeding  immediately  from  these  persons.  We 
hold  them  to  be  their  production  in  the  sense  of 
primary  authorship,  though,  as  we  now  have 
them,  they  bear  the  marks  of  being  a  compilation. 

Another  evident  source  from  which  materials 
have  been  brought,  is  a  collection  of  poetic  com- 
positions— some  Hebrew  anthology.  We  have, 
first,  the  song  of  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel, 
which  is  not  unlike  the  hymn  of  the  Virgin  re- 
corded by  Luke.  That  song  is  by  no  means  an 
anachronism,  as  has  been  rashly  supposed  by 
some  critics,  such  as  Heusler  (Erluufer  d.  1  B. 
Sam.  12),  and  the  translator  of  De  Wette  ("ii.  222). 
The  latter  considers  it  entirely  inappropriate,  and 
regards  its  mention  of  King  and  Messiah,  as  be- 
traying its  recent  and  spurious  birth.  The  Song 
is  one  of  ardent  gratitude  to  Jehovah.  It  pourtrays 
his  sovereign  dispensations,  asserts  the  character  of 
his  government  to  be,  that  he  '  resisteth  the  proud, 
and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble,'  and  conclude!* 
with  a  prophetic  aspiration,  in  pious  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  theocracy,  and  with  the  great  pro- 
mise, which  it  so  zealously  cherished  (Hengsten* 
berg,  Die  Autkentie  des  Pentat.  ii.  1 15).     2  SaM. 
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J.  18,  also  contains  an  extract  from  the  book  of 
Jjjher,  vis.  a  composition  of  the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel.  named  'the  Song  of  the  How."  Besides, 
iheie  is  the  cliorus  of  a  poem  which  was  sung  on 
ii.i\  ul's  return  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine 
giant  1  Sam.xviii.7).  There  ore  also  three  hymns 
of  David  (2  Sam.  \ii.  18-29),  in  which  the  king 
offers  up  his  grateful  devotions  to  Jehovah  (2  Sam. 
xxii.);  a  triumphal  ode,  found  with  some  altera- 
tions in  .the  lstli  Psalm  and  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7, 
which  preserves  the  last  words  of  the  'anointed  of 
the  God  of  Jacob.1  To  these  may  he  added  the 
remains  of  a  short  elegy  on  the  death  of  Ahner 
(2  Sam.  iii  3M).  Whether  all  these  effusions, 
as  well  as  the  lament  over  David  and  Jonathan, 
were  taken  from  .lasher,  we  know  not.  It  may 
he  that  they  were  drawn  from  this  common  source, 
this  national  collection  of  the  Hehrew  muse.  At 
least,  some  critics,  who  compare  the  long  hymn 
found  in  2  Sam.  xxii.,  and  which  forms  the 
eighteenth  psalm,  and  note  the  variations  of  the 
tevt,  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  one  has  not 
been  copied  from  the  other,  hut  that  both  have  been 
taken  from  a  very  old  common  source  :  a  conjec- 
ture far  more  natural  than  the  ordinary  hypothesis, 
namely,  that  David  eitl)er  published  a  second 
edition  of  his  poem,  or  that  the  v ariee  lectiones  are 
the  errors  of  transcribers.  At  all  events  the  com- 
piler of  the  hooks  of  Samuel  has  evidently  used  as 
one  of  his  sources  some  collection  of  poetry*  Sir  A 
collections  often  contain  the  earliest  history  ,,/  a 
nation,  and  they  seem  to  have  abounded  among 
the  susceptible  people  of  the  East. 

Thus,  from  such  sources,  public  and  acknow- 
ledged, has  the  compiler  fetched  his  materials,  in 
the  shape  of  connected  excerpts.  The  last  of  ihe 
prophetic  triumvirate  might  be  the  redactor  0/ 
editor  of  the  work,  and  we  would  not  date  its 
publication  later  than  the  death  of  Nathan,  while 
the  original  biographies  may  have  been  finished 
at  the  period  of  David's  decease.  But,  after  all, 
certainty  on  such  a  subject  is  not  to  be  attained. 
We  ran  hope  only  for  an  approximation  to  the 
truth.     Probability  is  all  that  we  dare  assert. 

But  in  opposition  to  our  hypothesis  it  has  been 
argued,  that  in  these  books  there  are  traces  of 
several  documents,  which  have  been  clumsily  and 
inconsiderately  put  together,  not  only  by  a  late, 
but  a  blundering  compiler.  The  German  critics 
are  fond  of  a  peculiar  species  of  critical  chemistry, 
by  which  they  disengage  one  portion  of  a  book 
from  the  surrounding  sections.  They  have  ap- 
plied it  to  Genesis,  to  the  Pentateuch  generally, 
and  to  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  The 
elaborate  theory  of  Eichhorn  on  the  present  sub- 
ject (Einleit.,  iii.  p.  476),  is  similar  to  that 
which  he  has  develoj)ed  in  his  remarks  on 
Chronicles,  viz.,  that  the  basis  of  the  second 
book  of  Samuel  was  a  short  life  of  David,  which 
•vas  augmented  by  interpolated  additions.  The 
first  l>ook  of  Samuel  is  referred  by  him  to  old 
written  sources,  but  in  most  parts  to  tradition, 
both  in  the  life  of  Samuel  and  Saul.  Bertholdt 
(Einleit.  p.  694)  modifies  this  opinion  by  affirm- 
ing that  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel  there  are  three 
independent  documents,  chaps.  i.-vii.,  viii.-xvi., 
•xvii.-xxx.,  containing  respectively  Samuel's  his- 
tory, Saul's  life,  anil  David's  early  biography  ; 
•vhile  in  reference  to  the  second  book  of  Samuel, 
be  generally  admits  the  conjecture  ol  Eichhorn. 
Oram  berg  {Die  Chronik,  vol.  ii.  p.  80)  is  in  fa- 
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vour  of  two  narratives,  named  by  him  A.  and  B., 
and  Stiihelin  partially  acquiesces  in  his  view. 
Suci  theories  have  nothing  else  to  recommend 
them  but  the  ingenious  industry  which  framed 
them.  Jt  is  said,  however,  that  there  are  evident 
vestiges  of  two  different  sources  being  used  and 
intermingled  in  Samuel  ;  that  the  narrative  is 
not  continuous;  especially,  that  it  is  made  up  of 
duplicate  and  contradictory  statements.  Such 
vestiges  are  alleged  to  be  the  following  :  in  1 
Sam.  x.  1,  Samuel  is  said  to  have  anointed  Saul, 
whereas  in  x.  2U-2J  the  prophet  is  described  as 
having  chosen  him  by  lot.  The  reason  of  this  two- 
fold act  we  have  already  given  in  our  remaika 
on  Samuel  in  the  preceding  article.  The  former 
was  God's  private  election,  the  latter  his  public 
theocratic  designation.  Again,  it  is  affirmed  that 
two  different  accounts  are  given  of  the  cause  why 
the  people  demanded  a  king,  the  one  (I  Sam. 
viii.  5;  being  the  profligacy  of  Samuel's  sons,  and 
the  other  (xii.  12-13)  a  menaced  invasion  of  the 
Ammonites.  Both  accounts  perfectly  harmonize 
The  nation  feared  the  inroads  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  and  they  felt  that  Samuels  sons  could 
not  command  the  respect  and  obedience  of  tin 
various  tribes.  It  was  necessary  to  tell  the  old 
judge  that  his  sons  could  not  succeed  him  ;  foi 
he  might  have  pointed  to  them  as  future  advisen 
and  governors  in  the  dreaded  juncture. 

The  accounls  of  Saul's  death  are  also  said  U 
differ  from  each  other  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2-6,  and 
2  Sam.  i.  2-12).  We  admit  the  diilerence,  th» 
first  account  being  the  correct  one,  and  the  seeono 
being  merely  the  invention  of  the  cunning  Ama- 
lekite,  who  framed  the  lie  to  gain  the  favour  of 
Saul's  great  rival,  David.  It  is  recorded  that  twice 
did  David  spare  Saul's  life  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  and 
xxvi.).  The  fact  of  the  repetition  of  a  similar  deed 
of  generosity  can  never  surely  give  the  narrative 
a  legendary  character.  The  miracle  which  mul- 
tiplied the  loaves  and  the  fishes  was  twice  wrought 
by  Jesus.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to 
the  supposed  double  origin  of  the  proverb,  '  Is  Sau) 
also  among  the  prophets?"  In  1  Sam.  x  11  its 
real  source  is  given,  and  in  xix.  24  another  veasou 
and  occasion  are  assigned  for  its  national  currency 
Especially  has  great  stress  been  laid  on  what  art 
supposed  to  be  different  records  of  David's  intra 
duction  to  Saul,  contained  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  18-22, 
and  in  the  following  chapter.  That  there  is  diffi- 
culty tare  cannot  be  denied,  but  to  transpose  (he 
passages,  on  the  supposition  that  David's  encountei 
with  Goliath  was  prior  to  his  introduction  to  Saul 
as  musician,  will  not  remove  the  difficulty.  For  if 
Saul  became  so  jealous  of  David's  popularity  as 
he  is  represented,  no  one  of  his  domestics  would 
have  dared  to  recommend  David  to  him  as  one 
possessed  of  high  endowments,  and  able  to  charm 
away  his  melancholy.  The  Vatican  MS.  of  the 
Sept.  omits  no  less  than  twenty-live  verses  in 
these  chapters.  Yet  the  omission  does  not  effect  a 
reconciliation.  Some  critics,  such  as  Houbigant, 
Michaelis,  Dathe,  and  Kennicott,  regard  the  en- 
tire passage  as  an  interpolation.  We  are  inclined 
to  receive  the  chapters  as  they  stand.  David  is 
first  spoken  of  as  introduced  to  Saul  as  a  min- 
strel, as  becoming  a  favourite  of  the  sovereign, 
and  being  appointed  one  of  his  aid-de-camps. 
Now  the  fact  of  this  previous  introduction  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  very  passage  which  creates  the 
difficulty;  for  after,  iu  minute  Oriental  fashioc 
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(Ewald,  Komposition  der  Gmes.,  p.  148)  David 
and  his  genealogy  are  again  brought  before  the 
reader,  it  is  said,  'and  David  went  and  returned 
from  Saul  to  feed  his  father's  sheep  at  Bethlehem.' 
The  only  meaning  this  verse  can  have,  is,  that 
David's  attendance  at  court  was  not  constant, 
especially  as  Saul's  e\  il  spirit  may  have  left  him. 
The  writer  who  describes  the  combat  with  Goliath 
thus  distinctly  notices  that  David  had  already 
been  introduced  to  Saul;  nay,  farther,  specific 
allusion  is  again  made  to  David's  standing  at 
court.  '  Ami  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that 
the  evil  spirit  from  God  came  upon  Saul,  and  he 
prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house ;  and  David 
played  with  his  hand,  as  at.  other  times*  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  10).  The  phrase,  *  as  at  other  times,1  must 
refer  to  the  notices  of  the  former  chapter.  Yet, 
after  the  battle,  Saul  is  represented  as  being  igno- 
rant of  the  youth,  and  as  inquiring  after  him. 
And  Abner  the  general  declares  that  he  does  not 
know  the  youthful  hero.  Can  we  imagine  any 
ordinary  writer  so  to  stultify  himself  as  this  author 
is  supposed  to  have  done,  by  intimating  that 
David  had  been  with  Saul,  and  yet  that  Saul  did 
not  know  him?  No  inconsistency  must  have 
been  apparent  to  the  annalist  himself.  It  is 
therefore  very  probable  that  David  had  left  Saul 
for  some  time  before  his  engagement  with  Goliath; 
that  the  king's  tits  of  gloomy  insanity  prevented 
him  from  obtaining  correct  impressions  of  David's 
form  and  person,  the  period  of  David's  life,  when 
the  youth  parses  into  the  man,  being  one  which 
is  accompanied  with  considerable  change  of  ap- 
pearance The  inquiry  of  Saul  is  more  about 
the  y..ung  warrior's  parentage  than  about  himself. 
It  has  sometimes  struck  us  that  Abner's  vehement 
profession  of  ignorance  is  somewhat  suspicious  : 
'As  thy  soul  liveth,  O  king,  1  cannot  tell  ;' — a 
response  too  solemn  for  a  question  so  simple.  We 
cannot  pursue  the  investigation  farther.  We  would 
not  in  such  a  passage  positively  deny  all  difficulty, 
like  Havernick  (§  166):  we  only  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  no  sane  author  would  so  far  oppose  himself 
in  a  plain  story,  as  some  critics  suppose  the  author 
of  Samuel  to  have  done.  Appeal  has  also  been 
made  to  David's  two  visits  to  Achish,  King  of 
Gath  :  but  they  happened  in  circumstances  very 
dissimilar,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be  regarded 
as  a  duplicate  chronicle  of  the  same  event. 

Lastly,  attention  is  called  to  I  Sam.  xv.  35 
where  it  is  said,  that  'Samuel  came  no  more  to 
see  Saul  again  till  the  day  of  his  death,'  as  if  the 
statement  were  contradictory  of  xix.  24,  where 
Saul  met  with  Samuel,  and  May  naked  all  day 
and  all  night  before  him.'  De  Wette's  translator 
before  referred  to  (vol.  ii.  p.  222)  dishonestly 
affirms  that  the  first  verse  says,  'Samuel  did  not 
see  Saul  till  his  death,'  that  is,  he  never  saw  him 
again  ;  whereas  the  language  is, '  Samuel  came  no 
more  to  see  Saul,"  that  is,  no  longer  paid  him  any 
visit  of  friendship  or  ceremony,  no  longer  sought 
him  out  to  afford  him  counsel  or  aid.  This  decla- 
ration cannot  surely. lie  opposed  to  the  following 
portion  of  the  record,  which  states  that  Saul  ac- 
cidentally ni".t  Samuel;  for  he  pursued  David 
to  Raman,  where  the  prophet  dwelt,  and  so  came 
in  contact  with  his  former  benefactor.  May  we 
uot  theref<  re  conclude  that  the  compiler  has  not 
Joined  *  no  narratives  of  opposite  natures  very 
oosely  together,  or  overlapped  them  in  various 
\mr.et ;  bu'  >  as  rramed  ou   of  authoritative  docu- 
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ment«  a  consecutive  history,  not  dwelling  on  nh 
events  with  equal  interest,  but  passing  slightl* 
over  some,  and  formally  detailing  others  witu 
national  relish  and  delight  If 

Scope. — The  design  of  these  books  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  other  historical  treatises 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  books  of  Kings  are  a 
history  of  the  nation  as  a  theocracy  ;  those  of 
Chronicles  have  special  reference  to  the  form  and 
ministry  of  the  religious  worship,  as  bearing  upon 
its  re-establishment  alter  the  return  from  Babylon. 
Samuel  is  more  biographical,  yet  the  theocratic 
element  of  the  government  is  not  overlooked.  It 
is  distinctly  brought  to  view  in  the  early  chapters 
concerning  Eli  and  his  house,  and  the  fortunes  ot 
the  ark  ;  in  the  passages  which  describe  the  change 
of  the  constitution  ;  in  the  blessing  which  rested 
on  the  house  of  Obed-Edom  ;  in  the  curse  which 
fell  on  the  Bethshemites,  and  Uzzah  and  Saul,  for. 
intrusive  interference  with  holy  things.  The  book 
shows  clearly  that  God  was  a  jealous  God;  that 
obedience  to  him  secured  felicity  ;  that  the  nation 
sinned  in  seeking  another  king ;  that  Saul's  spe- 
cial iniquity  was  his  impious  oblivion  of  his 
station  as  only  Jehovah's  vicegerent,  for  he  con- 
temned the  prophets  and  slew  the  priesthood";  and 
that  David  owed  his  prosperity  to  his  careful 
culture  of  the  sacred  principle  of  the  Hebrew 
administration.  This  early  production  contained 
lessons  both  for  the  people  and  for  succeeding 
monaichs,  bearing  on  it  the  motto,  'Whatsoever 
things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for 
our  learning.' 

Relation  to  Kings  and  Chronicles. — Samuel 
is  distinctly  referred  to  in  Kings,  and  also  quoted. 
(Compare  1  Sam.  ii.  33  with  1  Kings  ii.  26 ; 
2  Sam.  v.  5  with  1  Kings  ii.  11 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  12 
with  1  Kings  ii.  4,  and  1  Chron.  xvii.  24,  25).  The 
history  in  Kings  presupposes  that  contained  in 
Samuel.  The  opinion  of  Eichhorn  and  Bertholdt, 
that  the  author  of  Chronicles  did  not  use  our 
books  of  Samuel,  appears  contrary  to  evident  fact, 
as  may  lie  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  his- 
tories. Even  Keil  (Apologetischer  Versuch  iber 
die  Ckronik,  p.  206)  supposes  that  the  chronicler, 
Ezra,  did  not  use  the  memoirs  in  Samuel  and 
Kings  ;  but  Movers  (Kritisch  Untevsuch.  ilber 
die  Bibl.  Chronik)  proves  that  these  books  were, 
among  others,  the  sources  which  the  chronicler 
drew  from  in  the  formation  of  a  large  portion  of 
his  history. 

Credibility. — The  authenticity  of  the  history 
found  in  the  books  of  Samuel  rests  on  sufficient 
grounds.  Portions  of  them  are  quoted  in  the 
New  Testament  {%  Sam.  vii.  14,  in  Heb.  i.  5; 
1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  in  Acts  xiii.  22).  Reference* 
to  them  occur  in  other  sections  of  Scripture,  es- 
pecially in  the  Psalms,  to  which  they  often  afford 
historic  illustration.  It  has  been  argued  against 
them  that  they  contain  contradictory  statements. 
The  old  objections  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Simon, 
and  LeClerc,  are  well  disposed  of  by  Carpzovius^ 
(Introduction  p.  215).  Some  of  these  supposed 
contradictions  we  have  already  referred  to,  and 
for  a  solution  of  others,  especially  of  seeming  con- 
trariety between  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Chro 
nicies,  we  refer  with  satisfaction  to  Davidson's 
Sacred  Hermoutitics.  p.  544,  &c.  Some  of  the 
objections  of  Vatke,  in  his  Bibl.  TheoL, — cujui 
mentio  est  refutatio — are  summarily  disposed  oi 
by  Hengstenberg  (Dit  Authentic  des  Pentat.,  voJ 
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li.  p.  1 15\  who  usually  cliastises  such  adversaries 
will  a  whin  of  scorpions.  Discrepancies  in  num- 
bers.  rtl|d  sometimes  in  proper  names,  are  the 
most  common  ;  anil  it  is  well  known  that  textual 
errors  in  numeration  are  both  most  frequently 
anil    most   easily   committed.    [David;  Chko- 

nici  ks  ;   Sail.] 

C\i/nmei(((trics. — Yictorini  Strigelii  Comm. 
in  quatnor  Lihr.  Reg.  ct  Varalipp.,  1621,  folio; 
N.  Serrarii  Comm.  in  Ubr.  Josuce,  Jxid.,  Ruth, 
Reg.,  ct  Para/ipp..  160!*,  folio;  Seb.  Schmidt, 
in  Lib.  Sam.  Comity.  1681-89,  4to ;  Jac.  Bon- 
frerii  Comm.  in  Ubr.  quae.  Reg.,  &C,  1643; 
Clerici  Comm.  in  Ubr.  Sam.;  Opera,  T.  ii.; 
Jo.  Drnsii  Annutat.  in  Locos  diffic.  Jos.,  Jud., 
Sam.,  1618;  Hensler,  Er/uuterungen  des  I.  B. 
Sam.  &c.  1795;  Manrer,  Comment.  Critic,  p.  1; 
Kxcgetische  Handbuch  des  A.  T.  st.  iv.  v.;  Chan- 
dler's Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David, 
2  vols.  17S6.— J.  E. 

SAN  BALL  AT  ^5?D  ;  Sept.  ^avafraWar), 
a  native  of  Horonaim,  beyond  the  Jordan  (Neh. 
ii.  IOj,  and  probably  also  a  Moabitish  chief,  whom 
(probably  from  old  national  hatred)  we  find 
united  in  council  with  the  Samaritans,  and  active 
in  attempting  to  deter  the  returned  exiles  from 
fortifying  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iv.  1,  sq. ;  vi.  !,  sq.). 
Subsequently,  during  the  absence  of  Nehemiah 
in  Persia,  a  son  of  Joiada,  the  high  priest,  was 
married  to  his  daughter  (Neh.  xiii.  2^).  Whether 
Sauballat  held  any  public  office  as  governor  over 
the  Moabites,  or  over  the  Samaritans,  the  record 
does  not  state.  Such  a  character  is  usually 
ascribed  to  him  on  the  supposed  authority  of  a 
passage  of  Josephus.  who  speaks  of  a  Sanballat, 
a  Cuthean  by  birth,  who  was  sent  by  the  last 
Darius  as  governor  of  Samaria  (A?itiq.  xi.  7.  2). 
The  time  assigned  to  this  Sanballat  is  120  years 
later  than  that  of  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah, 
and  we  can  only  identify  the  one  with  the  other 
by  supposing  that  Josephus  was  mistaken  both  in 
the  age  and  nation  of  the  individual  whom  he 
mentions.  Some  admit  this  conclusion,  as  Jose- 
phus goes  on  to  state  how  this  person  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  son  of  the  high-priest, 
which  high-priest,  however,  he  tells  us  was  Jaddua, 
in  accordance  with  the  date  he  has  given.  The 
sou  of  the  high-priest  thus  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Sanballat  was  named  Manasseh,  and  is  further 
stated  by  Josephus  to  have  become  the  high-priest 
of  the  schismatical  temple,  which  his  father-in-law 
established  for  the  Samaritans  in  Mount  Gerizim 
[Samaritans].  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  account 
in  Josephus  is  so  circumstantial,  it  seems  probable 
that,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  name  and 
other  circumstances,  his  Sanballat  i«s  not  to  be 
understood  as  the  same  that  obstructed  the  labours 
of  Nehemiah.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  Jewish 
historian,  who  does  not  mention  this  contemporary 
of  Nehemiah  purposely,  on  account  of  some 
similar  circumstance,  transferred  the  history  and 
name  of  Nehemiah's  Sanballat  to  fill  up  the  ac- 
count of  a  later  personage,  of  whose  name  and 
origin  he  may  have  been  ignorant.  But  there  is 
much  obscniity  and  confusion  in  that  part  of  his 
work  in  which  he  has  lost  the  guidance  of  the 
canonical  history,  and  has  not  acquired  that  of 
the  books  of  Maccabees. 

SANDAL   (hVA\    Sept.  and   N.  T.,  fytfam 
icw$d\ioy),  a  covering  for  the  feet,  usually  de- 
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noted  by  the  word  translated  *  shoe  '  in  tht 
Authorized  Version.  It  was  usually  a  sole  of 
hide,  leather,  or  wood,  bound  on  to  the  toot  by 
thongs;  but  it  may  sometimes  denote  such  shoes 
and  buskins  as  eventually  came  into  use.  Thus 
the  word  uTrSSrifxa,  which  literally  means  'what 
is  bound  under,'  I.  e.  the  foot,  and  certainly  \? 
the  first  instance  denoted  a  sandal,  came  to  bf 
also  applied  to  the  Roman  ca/ce-us,  or  shoe  co- 
vering the  whole  foot.  Josephus  (I)c  Bell. 
Jxid.  vi.  1-8)  so  uses  it  of  the  taliga,  die  thict 
nailed  shoe  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  Tliis  word 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt,  iii  11  ;  x. 
10;  Mark  i.  7;  Luke  iii.  16;  x.  4  ;  John  i.  27: 
Acts  \ ii.  33;  xiii.  25),  and  is  also  frequently 
used  by  the  Sept.  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
term  ;  but  it  appears  in  most  places  to  denote  a 
sandal.  Hence  the  word  rendered  'shoe-latchet  ' 
(Gen.  xiv.  23,  and  in  most  of  the  texts  just  cited  ), 
means  properly  a  sandal  thong. 

Ladies  of  rank  appear  to  have  paid  <jreat  atten- 
tion to  the  beauty  of  their  sandals  (Cant.  vii.  i); 
though,  if  the  bride  in  that  book  was  an  Egyptian 
princess,  as  some  suppose,  the  exclamation,  'How 
beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  sandals,  O  prince's 
daughter!'  may  imply  admiration  of  a  luxury 
properly  Egyptian,  as  the  ladies  of  that  country 
were  noted  for  their  sumptuous  sandals  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egypt  iii.  364).  But  'his  taste  was 
probably  general ;  for.  at  the  present  day,  the 
dress  slippers  of  ladies  of  rank  are  among  the 
richest  articles  of  their  attire,  being  elaborately 
embroidered  with  flowers  and  other  figures  wrought 
in  silk,  silver,  and  gold. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  sandals  of 
the  Hebrews  differed  much  from  those  used  in 
Egypt,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  from  the  greater 
roughness  of  their  country,  they  weie  usually  of 
more  substantial  make  and  materials.  The 
Egyptian  sandals  varied  slightly  in  form  :  those 
worn  by  the  upper  classes,  and  by  women,  were 
usually  pointed  and  tinned  up  at  the  end,  like 
our  skates,  and  many  of  the  Eastern  slippers  at  the 


461.     [Ancient  Egyptian  Sandals.] 

present  day.  They  were  made  of  a  sort  of  woven 
or  interlaced  work  of  palm-leaves  and  papyrus- 
stalks,  or  other  similar  materials,  and  sometimes 
ot  leather;  and  were  frequently  lined  with  cloth, 
on  which  the  figure  of  a  captive  was  painted  , 
that  humiliating  position  being  considered  suited 
to  the  enemies  of  their  country,  whom  they  hated 
and  despised.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Jews 
adopted  this  practice  ;  but  the  idea  which  it  ex- 
pressed, of  treading  their  enemies  under  their  feel 
was  familiar  to  them  (Josh,  x    24.)     Tboto  of 
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the  middle  classes  who  w«re  in  the  hahit  *.-  wear- 
ing sandals,  often  preferred  walking  barefooted. 
Shoes,  or  low  hoots,  are  sometimes  found  at 
Thebes  ;  buf  these  are  believed  by  Sir  J.  G.  Wil- 
kinson to  have  been  of  late  date,  and  to  have 
belonged  to  Gieeks,  since  no  persons  are  repre- 
sented in  the  paintings  as  wearing  them,  except 
foreigners.  They  were  of  leather,  generailv  of 
a  green  colour,  laced  in  front  by  thongs,  which 
passed  through  small  loops  on  either  side,  and 
were  principally  used,  as  in  Greece  and  Etruria, 
by  women  (Wilkinson,  iii.  374-3(37). 


482.     [Greek  and  Koraan  Sandals.] 

In  transferrins'  a  possession  or  domain,  it  was 
customary  to  deliver  a  sandal  (Ruth  iv.  7),  as  in 
our  middle  ares,  a  glove.  Hence  the  action  of 
throwing  down  a  shoe  upon  a  region  or  territory, 
was  a  symbol  of  occupancy.  So  Ps.  lx.  10: 
4  Upon  the  land  of  Kdom  do  I  cast  my  sandal;' 
i.  e.  I  possess,  occupy  it.  claim  it  as  my  own. 
In  Ruth,  as  above,  die  delivering  of  a  sandal  sig- 
nified that  the  next  of  kin  transferred  to  another 
a  sacred  obligation  ;  and  he  was  hence  called 
•  saiaiar-loosed.1  A  sandal  thong  (Gen.  xiv.  23), 
or  even  sandals  themselves  (Amos  ii.  6;  viii.  6), 
are  put  for  anything  worthless  or  of  little  value; 
winch  is  p  i Tectly  intelligible  to  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  extemporaneous  manner  in  which  a 
man  will  shape  two  pieces  of  hide,  and  fasten 
them  with  thongs  to  the  soles  of  his  feet— thus 
lubricating  in  a  few  minutes  a  pair  of  sandals 
\.  .Sicti  would  be  dear  at  a  penny. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  custom  to  take  off  the 
■andals  on  holy  ground,  in  the  act  of  worship, 
nnd  in  the  preseuce  of  a  superior.  Hence  the  com- 
mand to  take  ti:e  sandals  from  the  feet  under 
such  circumstances  (Exod.  iii.  5  ;  Josh.  v.  15). 
This  is  still  the  well-known  custom  of  the  East — 
an  Oriental  taking  off  his  shoe  in  cases  in  which 
a  European  would  remove  his  hat.  The  shoes 
of  the  modern  Orientals  are,  however,  made  to 
slip  off  easil) .  which  was  not  the  case  with 
sandals,  that  required  to  be  unbound  with  some 
trouble.  This  operation  was  usually  performed 
by  servants;  avA  hence  the  act  of  unloosing  the 
sandals  of  another  became  a  familiar  symbol  of 
servitude  Mark  i.  7  :  Luke  iii.  16  ;  John  i.  27  ; 
Acts  xiii.  25).  So  also  when  a  man's  sandals 
had  been  removed,  they  were  usually  left  in 
charge  ot  a  servant.  In  some  of  the  Egyptian 
paintings  servants  are  represented  with  their 
■fcMJf'l  sandals  on  their  arm  :  it  thus   became 
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another  conventional  mark  of  a  servile  ed* 
dition,  to  bear  the  sandals  of  another  (Matt 
-iii.  11). 

SANHEDRIM,  more  properly  Sanhedrim 
(PTIHjD,  crufe'Spjo^),  the  supreme  judicial  coun- 
cil of  the  Jews,  especially  for  religious  affairs. 
It  was  also  called  |H  JV2,  House  of Judgment ; 
and  in  the  Apocrypha  ami  New  Testament  the 
appellations  yepovaia  and  TrpecrQvTfpiov  seem  also 
to  be  applied  to  it  (com]).  2  Mace.  i.  10  ;  iv.  44  ; 
Acts  v.  21  ;    xxii.  5  ;    1  Mace.  vii.  33  ;    xii.  35, 

.&c->. 

Tiiis    council  consisted   of  seventy  members. 

Some  give  the  number  at  seventy-two,  but  for 
this  there  appears  no  sufficient  authority.  To 
this  number  the  high  priest  was.  added,  'provided 
he  was  a  man  endowed  with  wisdom'  (HTl  Dtf 
m»rO  *l>sn.  Maimouid.  tanked,  c.  2).  Re- 
garding the  class  of  the  Jewish  people  from  which 
these  were  chosen,  there  is  some  uncertainty. 
Maimonides  (Sanhed.  c.  2)  tells  us,  that  this 
council  was  composed  '  of  Priests,  Lev  ires,  and 
Israelites,  wdiose  rank  entitled  them  to  be  as- 
sociated with  priests."  Dr.  Jost,  the  learned  his- 
torian of  his  nation,  simply  says  :  '  the  members 
of  the  council  were  chosen  from  among  the  peo- 
ple; and  more  particularly  in  another  place  he  re- 
marks :  'these  judges  consisted  of  the  most  eminent 
priests,  and  of  the  scribes  of  the  people,  who  were 
chosen  for  life,  but  each  ol  whom  had  to  look  to 
his  own  industry  for  his  support'  (Geschichte  der 
Israehten  stit  der  '/.eit  der  Ma/ckabaer,  th.  i. 
s.  49 ;  iii.  66 }.  The  statement"  in  this  latter 
passage  corresponds  with  the  terms  used  in  Matt, 
ii.  4,  where  the  council  convened  by  Herod,  in 
consequence  of  what  the  wise  men  of  tlte  East 
had  told  him,  is  described  as  composed  of '  all 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the  people;'  the 
former  of  whom  Lightfoot  (Hor.  Heb.  et  Talm, 
in  loc.)  explains  as  the  clerical,  the  latter  as  the 
laical  members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  in  other 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  ibe 
threefold  enumeration,  Priests,  Elders,  and. 
Scribes  (Matt.  xvi.  21  ;  xxvi.  2,  57,  &c.) ;  and 
this  is  the  description  winch  most  frequently  occurs. 
By  the  tirst  are  to  ite  understood,  not  such  as  had 
sustained  the  office  of  high-priest,  but  the  chief 
men  among  the  priests  ;  probably  the  presidents 
of  the  twenty-four  classes  into  which  the  priest- 
hood was  divided  (1  Chroin  xxiv.  6  ;  comp.  the 
use  of  the  phrase  D\)i"On  *Hf  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
14).  By  the  second,  we  are  probably  to  under 
stand  the  select  men  of  the  people — the  Alder- 
men,— persons  whose  rank  or  standing  led  to  theii 
being  raised  to  this  distinction.  And  by  the  last 
are  designated  those,  whether  of  the  Levitical 
famiiy  ;r  not,  who  gave  themselves  to  the  {  ursuit 
of  learning,  especially  to  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  of  the  trad'*,  ion*  of  the  fathers. 
To  this  general  description  we  may  add  what 
Maimonides  lays  down  as  to  the  qualifications 
required  in  those  who  were  eligible  to  this  office. 
These  were — 1.  that  they  should  possess  much  and 
varied  learning;  2.  that  they  should  be  free  from 
every  bodily  defect,  such  as  lameness,  blindness, 
&c.  ;  3.  that  they  should  be  of  such  age  as  should 
afford  them  experience,  and  yet  not  eximse  them 
to  the  feebleness  of  dotage  ;  4.  that  they  should 
not  be  tunuchs;  5.  that  they  should  be  fathers 
6.  that  tluv  should  possess   *he  moral  qualitiar 
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«y»  r.rtli  in  Exod  xvtii.  21  ;  Dent,  i  13-16 
{.^on/'tetf.  c.  2).  A  number  <>t'  persons  weie  al- 
ways in  'lit  condition  of  candidates  for  admission 
Into  tins  honourable  body,  from  among  wpom 
•  acanoes  cvore  supplied  as  they  occurred.  The 
Mew  member  was  installed  by  die  imposition  of 
Sands,  the  company  chauutiug  the  words  '  Lo ! 
A  h;iiul  is  upon -thee,  and  the  power  is  sjiven  thee 
of  e  xercising  judgment,  even  in  criminal  cases  ' 
(Safi/icd.  c.  4) 

!n  the  council  tlie  offica  of  president  belonged 
to  the  high  priest,  if  he  was  a  membpr  of  it  ; 
when  he  was  not.  it  is  unceitain  whether  a  sub- 
stitute, was  piovided,  or  his  place  occupied  by  the 
-tersnti  next  in  rank.  He  b  ire  the  title  of  N^'3, 
tklffw  president;  and  it  was  his  prerogative  to 
jummoii  the  council  together,  as  well  as  to  preside 
over  its  deliberations.  When  he  entered  the 
assembly,  all  the  members  rose  and  remained 
Standing  tint i  1  he  requested  them  to  sit.  Next 
in  rank  to  him  was  the  vice-president,  who  bore 
the  title  of  |H  JV3  3K,  Father  of  the  House  of 
Judgment ;  whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  president  in  case  he  should  be  prevented 
by  any  accmeutal  cause  from  ^discharging  his 
duties  himself.  .  When  the  president  was  present, 
this  officer  sat  at  bis  right  hand.  The  third  grade 
of  rank  was  that  of  the  D3H,  or  sage,  whose  bu- 
siness was  to  give  counsel  to  the  assembly,  and 
vho  was  generally  selected  to  his  office  on  ac- 
count of  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  law  ; 
Ins  place  was  on  the'  left  hand  of  the  president. 
The  assembly,  when  convened,  sat  in  the  form  of 
a  semi-circle,  or  half-moon,  the  president  occu- 
pying the  centre.  At  each  extremity  stood  a 
•cribe,  whose  duty  it  was  to  record  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  council.  There  were  cerlain 
officers,  called  D*1D1C,  whose  business  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  analogous  to  that,  of  our 
jwlicemen  :  they  were  armed  with  a  baton,  kept 
order  in  the  street,  and  weie  under  the  direction 
of  the  Sanhedrim. 

The  meetings  of  this  council  were  usually  held 
in  the  morning.  Their  place  of  meeting  was  a 
hall,  close  by  the  great  gate  of  the  temple,  and 
leading  from  the  outer  court  of  the  women  to  the 
holy  place  |  from  its  pavement  of  polished  stone, 

it  was  called  JVTjiI  HSE^.*  A  Talmudic 
tradition  affirms  that,  forty  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  Sanhedrim  were  com- 
«>elled  by  the  Romans  to  forsake  this  hall,  and 
aiold  their  meetings  in  caves  on  the  east  side  of  the 
fnll  on  which  the  temple  stood;  but  as  the 
Iklischna  is  silent  in  regard  to  this,  and  as  the 
Mew  Testament  history  seems  inco  ipatdile  with 
its  truth,  we  must  resolve  this  tiadition  into  the 
generalization  of  some  solitary  case  into  a  regular 
practice.  Incases  of  urgency  the  Sanhedrim 
tuight  be  convened  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest 
(Mart.  x\vi.  3). 

The  functions  of  the  Sanhedrim  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  writers,  co-extensive  w*fh 
Ihe  civil  and  religious  relations  of  the  people.  In 
their  hands,  we  are  told,  was  placed  the  supreme 
authority  in  all  things;  they  interpreted  the  law, 

*  This  must  riot  be  confounded  with  the 
A.flo'o-r^cuT.os,  where  Pdate  sat  in  judgment  on 
Ciinst  and  which  w.is  evidently  a  place  in  bis 
wn  dwelling  (John  six.  13). 


fhey    appointed   sacred   rites,  they    imposed    tri- 
butes, they  decreed  war,   ihey  judged    in  capital 
cases  ;   in   short,  they  engrossed    the   supreme  au- 
thority, legislative,  executive,   find  judicial.      In 
this   there    is    no    small    exaggeration;  at    least, 
none  of  the  historical  facts  which  have  come  down 
to  us  confirm  this  description  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  of  the  Sanhedrim  ;   whilst   some  of  these 
facts,  such  as  the  existence  of  civil  officers  armed 
with  appropriate  authority,  seen?  directly  opposed 
to  it.      In  the  notices   of  this    body,   contained  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  find  nothing  which  wou'  ' 
lead  us  to  infer  that  their  powers  extended  beyond 
matters  of  a   religious   kind.      Questions  of  blas- 
phemy, of  sabbath-breaking,  of  heresy,  are  those 
alone  which  we  find    referred  to  their  judicature 
(comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  57-65 ;  John  v.  11,  18;  Matt, 
xii.  l-i,  sq. ;  Acts  v.  17,  sq.,  &c).  On  those  guilty 
of  these  crimes  they  could  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  ;  but,  under  the  Roman  government,  it  was 
not.  competent  for  them  to  execute  th:3  sentence  : 
their,  power  terminated  with  the  pronouncing  of  a 
decision,  and  the  transmission  of  this  to  the  pro- 
curator, with  whom  it  rested,  to  execute  it  or  not 
as  he  saw  meet  (John  xviii.  31  ;  Matt.  x:tvii.  1,  2). 
Hence  the  unseemly  readiness  of  this  council  to 
call  ill  ihe  aid  of  the  assassin  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying those  who  were  obnoxious. to  them  (Acts 
v.  33;   xxiii.  12-15).     "^he  case  of  Stephen  may 
seem  to  furnish  an  objection   to  this  statement ; 
but  as  his  martyrdom  occurred  at  a  time  when  the 
Roman  procurator  was  absent,  and  was  altogether 
a  tumultuous  procedure,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand   for  more  than  a  casual  exception   to  ihe 
general  rule.     Josephus  informs  us,  that  after  the. 
death  of  Festus,  and  before  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  high  priest  Ananus,  availing  himself 
of   the  opportunity  thus   afforded,  summoned  a. 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  condemned  Jame* 
the  brother  of  Jesus,  with  several  others,  to  suffer 
death  by   stoning.     This  licence,   however,  was 
viewed    with    much    displeasure    by    the    new 
procurator  Albinus,  and  led    to  the  deposition  of 
Ananus  from  the  office  of  high  priest  (Antiq.x.x. 
9.  1.  2). 

At  what  period  in  the  history  of  the  Jewa  the- 
Sanhednm  arose,  is  involved  in  much  uncer-» 
tainty.  The  Jews,  ever  prone  to  invest  with  the- 
honours  of  remote  antiquity  all  the  institutions  of 
their  nation,  trace  this  council  to  the  times  of 
Moses,  and  find  the  origin  of  it  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  body  of  elders  as  the  assistants  of 
Moses  in  the  discliarge  of  his  judicial  functions 
(Num.  xi.  16,  17).  There  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  any  other-  than  a  temporary 
arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  Moses  ;  nor  do. 
we,  in  the  historical  books  wf  the  Old  Testament, 
detect  any  traces  whatever  of  the  existence  of 
this  council  iij  the  times  preceding  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  nor  in  those  immediately  succeeding 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land.  The- 
earliest  mention  of  the  existence  of  this  council 
by  Josephus,  is  in  connection  with  the  reiim 
of  Hyrcanus  II.,  B.C.  69  (Antig.  xiv.  9.  3). 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  existed  before 
this  time — that  if  arose  gradually  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  prophetic  office  in  Judah,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  felt  want  of  some  supreme  directum 
ami  judicial  authority — that  the  number  of  its> 
members  tvus  fixed  so  as  to  correspond  with  that 
of  the  council  ol  elders  appointed  to  assist  Musea— * 
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and  that  it  first  assumed  a  formal  and  in£ueiitial 
existence  in  the  later  years  of  the  Maced»>-Grecian 
dynasty.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  allusions 
mad*  to  it  in  the  Apocryphal  books  (2  Mace.  r. 
•  0;  iv.  44;  xiv.  5;  Judith  xi.  14,  &c);  and 
perhaps,  also,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  use  of 
the  name  ffwsbpio?,  from  which  the  Hebrews 
formed  their  word  §anhedrim,  indicates  a  Mace* 
(Ionian  origin  (comp.  L»ivy,  xlv.  32). 

The  Talmudical  writers  tell  us,  that,  l>esides 
the  Sanhedrim  properly  so  called,  there  was  in 
every  town  containing  not  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  inhabitants,  a  smaller  Sanhedrim 
(i"l3Dp  pTirOD),  consisting  of  twenty-three 
members,  before  which  lesser  causes  were  tried, 
and  from  the  decisions  of  which  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  supreme  council.  Two  such  smaller  councils 
eire  said  to  have  existed  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  to 
(this  class  of  tribunals  that  our  Lord  is  supposed 
Po  allude,  under  the  term  Kpivis,  in  Matt  v.  22. 
1  Vhere  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  under  one 
fitmdred  and  twenty,  a  council  of  three  adjudi- 
cated in  all  civil  questions.  What  brings  insu- 
|»erable  doubt  upon  this  tradition  is,  that  Josephus, 
who  must  from  his  position  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  judicial  institutions  of 
iiis  nation,  not  only  does  not  mention  these  small- 
er councils,  but  says,  that  the  court  next,  below 
Che  Sanhedrim  was-composed  of  seven  members. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  two 
accounts,  but  without  success ;  and  it  seems 
now  very  generally  agreed,  that  the  account  of 
Josephus  is  to  ne  preferred  to  thatof  .tlie  Mischna ; 
and  that,  consequently,  it  is  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  seven  judges  that  our  Lord  applies  tl»e  term 
Kpiais,  in  the  passage  referred  to  (Tholuck,  Berg- 
prcdigt,  in  loc,  Eug.  Tmnsl.-vol.  i.  p.  241 ;  Kui- 
tioel,  in  loc). 

Comp.  Otho,  Lexicon  Rabbinico-Philolog.  in 
voce  ;  Seldeu,  De  Sgnedriis  Veterum  Ebraiorum, 
ii.,  95,  sq. ;  Reland,  Antiq.  ii.  7 ;  Jahn,  Arches* 
clogie,  ii.  2.  $  186;  Pareau,  AntiQ;  fl>6.  iii. 
2.  4;  Lightfoot,  Works,  plur.  locis;  Hartmann, 
sLngc  Verbindimg  des  Alien  Test,  mitdern  Neuen, 
u.  166,  fi'.,  &c— W.  L.  A.. 

SAPPKIRA  (2aT<^€fp-j),  the  wife  of  Ananias, 
and  his  accomplice  in  the  sin  for  which  he  died 
(Acts  v.  1-10).  Unaware  of  the  judgment  which 
liad  befallen  her  husband,  she  entered  the  place 
nbout  three  houra  after,  probably  to  look  for  him; 
and  being  there  interrogated  by  Peter,  repeated  and 
persisted  in  the  'lie  unto  the*Huly  Ghost/  which 
iiad  destroyed  her  husband  ;  on  which  the  grieved 
npostie  made  known  to  her  his  doom,  and  pro- 
nounced her  own— r  Behold,  the  feet  of  those 
•who  have  buried  thy  husband  are  at  the  door, 
and  shall  carry  thee  out.*  On  hearing  these  awful 
words,  she  fell  dead  at  his  (ett.  The  cool  ob- 
stinacy of  Sapphira  in  answering  as  s'he  did  the 
questions  which  were  probably  designed  to  awaken 
Jier  conscience,  deepens  the  shade  of  the  foul 
crime  common  to  her  and  her  husband  ;  and  has 
suggested  to  many  the  probability  that  the  plot 
was  of  her  devising,  and  that,  like  another  Eve, 
•he  drew  her  husband  into  it.  But  this  is  mere 
conjecture  [Ananias]. 

SAPPHIRE  ("V9P  J  Sept.  and  N.  T.  crdV- 
Afipos),  a  precious  stone,  mentioned  in  Exod. 
Xxiv.  10;  xxviii.  18;  Job  xxviii.  16;  Etek. 
K&viii.  13;  Rev.  xxi.  19,    That  which  we  call 
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sapphire  is  next  in  hardness  and  val  .« to  ttie  dia- 
mond, and  is  mostly  of  a  blue  colour  of  various 
•hades.  But  the  stone  which  Pliny  describes 
under  the  name  of  sapphire  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii. 
39),  in  agreement  with  Theophrastus  (De  l^apid. 
23),  is  manifestly  the  lapis  lazuli.  It  is  opaque, 
inclines  often  to  the  deep  blue  colour  of  the 
violet,  and  lias  sometimes  pebble-spots  of  a  gol.ien 
yellow  hue.  This  stone,  however,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently valuable  for  Job  xxviii.  16;  and  Pliny 
says  that  it  is  '  hmtilis  sculpiura3,'  which  does 
not  apply  to  the  sapphir  of  Exod.  xxviii.  18), 
which  was  engraved.  It.  seems,  theiefure,  likely 
that,  notwithstanding  the  classical  appropriation 
of  the  name  to  the  lapis  lazuli,  the  true  sapphire, 
or  rather  that  which  we  call  such,  is  the  stone 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  often  found  in 
collections  of  ancient  gems. 

SARABIM.    [Thorn*.] 

SARAH  (n"]B\  a  princess,  a  noble  lady,  being 
the  fem.  of  T^  sar,  'a  prince,'  'a  noblema., ,'  Sept. 
Xdpp^a^  the  wife  of  Abraham.  #  and  mother  oi 
Isaac.  She  was  at  first  called  **$&  Sarai,  the  ety. 
mology  and  signification  of  which  are  obscure. 
Ewald  (Grant.  §  324)  explains  it  to  mean  con- 
tentious, quapclzome  (from  the  root  mS?),  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  natural  sense ;  and  the  mere 
change  of  the  name  to  one  mure  honourable,  may 
imply  that  there  was  something  unpleasant  in  the 
one  previously  borne  (Gen.  xvii.  5,  sq.).  As 
Sarah  never  appears  but  in  connection  with  some 
circumstance  in  which  her  hu&band-was  princi- 
pally concerned,  all  the  facts  of  her  history  have 
already  been  given  in  the  article  Abraham,  and 
her  conduct  to  Hagar  is  considered  in  the  article 
which  bears  her  name.  These  tacts  being  fami- 
liar to  the  reader,  a  "few  supplementary  remarks; 
on  particular  points  are  alone  required  in  this 
place. 

There  are  two  opinions  with  respect  to  th« 
parentage  of  Sarah.  Many  interpreters  suppose 
that  she  was  the  daughter  cf  Haran,  the  elder. 
son  of  Abraham's  father  Terah  (probably  by  a 
former  wife),  and  the  same  person  with  the  Iscah 
who  is  named  as  one  of  the  daughters  of  Haran 
(Gen.  xi.  29).  In  this  case  she  was  niece  oi 
Abraham,  although. only  ten  years  younger  than 
her  husband,  and  the  sister  of  M  dealt  and  of  Lot. 
The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  of  much 
weight.  It  is  certain  that  Nahor,  the  surviving 
brother  of  Abraham,  married  Milcah,  the  other 
daughter  *of  Haran,  and  the  manner  in  which* 
Abraham's  marriage  with  Sarah  is  mentioned, 
would  alone  suggest  tha*  he  to«>k  the  remaining 
daughter.  *  Abram  and  Nahor  took  them  wives  : 
the  name  of  Abram 's  wife  was  Sarai :  and  the  nam* 
of  Nahor's.wife  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Haran* 
the  father  of  Milcah,  and  the  father  of  Iscah  * 
(Gen.  xi.  29).*-  Here  most  of  the  Jewish  writers 
say  that  Iscah  is  Sarai ;  and  without  supposing 
this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
for  what  reason  it  should  -be  so  pointedly  noted 
that  Haran,  who  was  the  father  of  Milcah,  was  also 
the  father  of  Iscah.  Besides,  if  Sa»ai  is  not  Iscah, 
no  account  is  given  by  Moses  of  her  descent ;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would  omit 
it,  as  it  must  have  been  agreeable  to  &  people 
so  careful  of  genealogy  to  know  whence  they  were 
descended,  both  bv  the  father  and  mother's  sida 
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A.Min.  w  ie&  Terah  leaves  Ur  of  the  Chaldee*,  it 
la  naul  that  ;  Terah  took  Abram  his  son,  and  Lot 
(us  son  it  son,  and  Sarai  his  daughter-in-law,  liis 
son  Abram 's  wife;  and  they  went  forth/  &c. 
(Gen.  x i . .  3 1 )  ;  on  which  Aben  Ezra  observes 
that  if  Sarai  bad  been  (as  some  suppose)  the 
daughter  of  Terah  and  sister  of  Abram,  the  text 
would  doubtless  have  run!  'Terah  look  Ahram 
iu«  son,  and  Sarai  his  daughter,  the  wife  or  . 
Abram.'  The  double  relationship  to  Ix)t  which 
•uch  an  alliance  would  produce,  may  also  help  to 
the  better  understanding  of  some  points  in  the 
connection  between  Lot  and  Abraham.  Agaiu>t 
this  view  we  have  to  produce  the  assertion  of 
Abraham  himself,  that  Sarai  was  his  half-sister, 
*  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the  daughter 
of  my  mother'  (Gen  xx.  12):  but  lIus  is  held 
by 'many  to  mean  no  more  than  that  Haran  her 
father  was  his  l»4lf-brofher ;  for  the  colloquial 
usage  of  the  Hebrews  in  this  matter,  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  that  he  might  call  a  niece  a 
eister,  and  a  grand-daughter  a  daughter.  In 
genera!  discourse  'daughter'  comprised  any.  and 
every  female  descendant,  and  'sister'  any  and 
every  consanguineous  relationship. 

That  Sarah  had  great,  beauty  appears  from 
the  precautions  which  Abraham  took  to  guard 
liimself  and  her  from  the  dangers  it  was  likely  to 
occasion.  And  that  his  was  not  ton  partial  an 
estimate  of  her  attractions,  is  evinced  by  the 
transactions  in  Egypt  and  at  Gerar  (Gen.  xii. 
15;  xxi.  2).  .  In  the  former  case  the  commenda- 
tions which  the  princes  *of  Pharaoh  bestowed 
«ipon  the  charms  of  the  lovely  stranger,  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  owing  to  the  con- 
trast which  her  fresh  Mesopotamiati  complexion 
offered  to  the  dusky  hue  of  their  own  beauties. 
But  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  the  nearer 
Syria  could  offer  complexions  as  fair  as  hers ; 
and,  moreover,  a  people  trained  by  their  habits 
to  admire  *  dusky  '  beauties, -were  not  likely  to  be 
inordinately  attracted  by  a  fresh  complexion. 

It  is  asked  wnether  Sarah  was  aware  of  the 
intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  son  of  her  long- 
deferred  hojies.  The  chronology  is  uncertain,  and 
does  not  decide  whether  this  translation  occurred 
before  or  after  her  death.  Shewa3  probably  alive; 
and  if  so,  we  may  understand  from  the  precau- 
tions employed  by  Abraham,  that  she  v/as  not 
acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  the  journey  to  the 
land  of  Moriah,  and,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  object 
of  these  precautions  to  keep  from  her  knowledge  a 
matter  which  must  so  deeply  wound  her  heart. 
He  could  have  the  les3  difficulty  in  this,  if  his 
faith  was  such  as  to  enable  him.  to  believe  that 
he  should  bring  back  in  safety  the  son  he  was 
commanded  to  sacrifice  (Heb.  xi.  19).  As,  how- 
ever, the  account  of  her  death  immediately  fol- 
lows that  of  this  sacrifice,  some  of  the  Jewish 
writers  imagine  that  the  intelligence  killed  her, 
and  that  Abraham  found  her  dead  ou  his  return 
{Targ.  Jonath.,  and  Jarchi  on  Gen.  xxiii.  2; 
Pirke  Eliezer.  c.  52).  But  th«e  seems  no  au- 
thority for  such  an  inference.  "*"* 

Sarah  is  so  rarely  introduced  directly  to  our 
notice,  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  her  cha- 
racter jueily,  for  want  of  adequate  materials. 
Bae  is  eeen  only  when  her  presence  is  indispen- 
sable ;  and  then  she  appears  with  more  of  sub- 
mission, .end  of  simplicity,  than  of  dignity,  and 
Manifests  an  unwise  but  not  uuuiual  promptitude 
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m  following  her  first  'hougnts,  and  in  procefding 
upon  the  impulse  of  her  first  emotions.  Upon 
the  whole,  Sarah  scarcely  meets  the  idea  the 
imagination  would  like  to  form  of  the  life-com- 
panion of  so  eminent  a  person  as  Abraham. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot,  fail  to  observe  that  she 
was  a  most  attached  and  devoted  wife.  Her  bus- 
band  was  the  centra^  object  of  all  her  thoughts; 
and  he  was  not  forgotten  even  in  her  first  transports 
of  joy  at  becoming  a  mother  (Gen.  xxi.  7).  This 
is  her  highest  eulogium. 

Isaiah  is  the  only  prophet  who  names  Sara, 
(ch.  li.  2).  St.  Paul  alludes  n5  her  hope  of  be- 
coming a  mother  (Rom.  iy;  19)  ;  and  afterwards 
cites  the  promise  which  she  received  (Rom.  ix. 
9) ;  and  Peter  eulogises  her  submission  to  her 
husband  (I  Pet.  iii.  6).  ^ 

SARDIS  (%dp5us)x  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Lydia,  situated  at  the  fwt  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  in  a  fine  plain  watered  by  the  river  Pac- 
tolus  (Herod,  vii.  31  ;  Xenophon,  Cyrcp.  vii. 
2-11;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.;  Stvabo,  xiii.  p.<J25). 
It  is  in  N.  lat.  33°  30';  E.  long.  27°  57'.  Sard  is 
was  a  great  and  ancient  city,  and  from  its  wealth 
and  importance  was  the  object,  of  much  cupidity 
and  of  many  sieges.  When  taken  by  Cyrus, 
under  Croesus,  its  last  king,  who  has  become  pro- 
verbial for  his  riches,  Sard  is  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  opulent  cities  of  the  East.  After  their 
victory  over  Antiochus  it  passed  to  the  Romans, 
under  whom  it  rapidly  declined  in  rank  and  im- 
portance. In  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  (Strabo,  xii.  p.  579),  but 
was  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  emperor  (Tacit.  Annal. 
ii.  47).  The  inhabitants  of  Sardis  bore  an  ill 
repute  among  the  ancients  for  their  voluptuous 
habits  of  life.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  point  of  the 
phrase  in  the  Apocalyptic  message  to  the  city — 
'Thou  hast  a  few  names,  even  in  Sardis,  which 
have  not  defiled  their  garments'  (Rev.  iii.  4).  The 
place  that  Scirdis  holds  in  this  message,  as  one 
of  the  'Seven  Churches  of  Asia,'  is  the  source  of 
the  peculiar  interest  with  wliich  the  Christian 
reader  regards  it.  From  what  is  said  it  appears 
that  it  had  already  declined  much  in  real  reli- 
gion, although  it  still  maintained  the  name  and 
external  aspect  of  a  Christian  church,  '  having  a 
name  to  live,  while  it  was  dead'  (Rev.  iii.  1 ). 

Successive  earthquakes,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Saracens  and  Turks,  have  reduced  this  once  flou- 
rishing city  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  presenting  many 
remains  of  its  former  splendour.  The  habitations 
of  the  living  are  confined  to  a  few  miserable 
cottages,  forming  a  village  called  Sart.  This, 
with  the  ruins,  are  still  found  on  the  true  site  of 
Sardis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  or  Bouz-dag, 
as  the  Turks  call  it.  The  ruins  are  chiefly  those  of 
the  theatre,  stadium,  and  of  some  churches.  •  There 
are  also  two  remarkable  pillars,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  lo  the  temple  of  Cybele;  and,  if  so,  they 
are  among  the  oldest:  monuments  now  existing 
in  the  world,  the  temple  having  been  built  only 
300  years  after  that  of  Solomon.  The  acropolis 
seems  well  to  define  the  site  of  the  city.  It  is  a 
marked  object,  being  a  tall  distorted  rock  of  6oft 
sandstone,  rent  as  if  by  an  earthquake.  A 
Countless  number  of  sepulchral  hillocks,  beyond 
the  Ilermus,  heighten  the  desolateuess  of  a  spot 
which  the  multitudes  lying  there  once  made 
busy  by  their  living  presence  and  pursuits.  See 
Smith,  Haii ley,  Mac iai lone,  and  Arundel  1,  seve- 
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rally.  On  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  ;  Arundell, 
J)'scm'cries  in  Asia  Minor ;  S'orch,  Dissert,  de 
Sept.  Urb.  Asia  in  Aporat.  ;  Kiohter,  Wollfahr- 
ten;   Schubert,  Morgenland,  $iz. 

;SAR!)IUS.      [Odkm/J 

/SARDONYX.     [Yahuom.] 

'SARKPTA  (Sd^irra.  Lokeiv.  2G;  Hebrew, 
r.incphath,  HD")^),  a  Phoenician  town  lietween 
Tyre  and  Solon,  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xvii.  9, 
10;  O'ad.  xx.  It  is  the  place  where  Elijah  went 
lc>  dwell,  and  where  he  performed  the  miracle  of 
multiplying  the  bane)  Of  meal  ami  cruse  of  nil. 
aiM  where  he  raised  the  widow's  sen  to  life.  It 
still  suhsists  as  a  large  village,  under  the  name 
of  Kuafend.  Tl»e  crusaders  made  Sarepta  a 
Latin  bishopric  in  the  archieptscoiiate  of  Sidon, 
and  eiecled  near  the  port  a  small  chapel  over  the 
leputed  site  ol  Elijah's  miraele  r  W ill.  Tyr.  xix. 
14  ;  .lacoh  de  Viiua<  us,  ch.  44).  It  is  clear  that 
the  S.nepta  of  the  crusaders  stood  on  the  sea 
•lime  ;  and,  theicfore,  the   present  village   hearing 


Satan   is  the   Hebrew  word  ]{2!^  transferred?* 
the  English.      It   is  derived   from   the  verb  j£3L?, 
which  means  *  to   lie.  in    wait,*  *  to  oppose/  **o 
be  an  adversary.'      Hence   the  noun   denotes  an 
adversary   or  opposer.     The   word    in  its  gcnent 
sense  occurs  in  I  Kings  xi.  14  :    'The  Lord  raised- 
tip  an  adversary  (JD*^)  against  Solomon,*  i.  e.  Ha' 
dad  the  Edomite.      In  fhe  23rd  verse  the  word  oc 
curs  again,  applied  to  Rezan.     It  is  used   in  thf> 
same   sense  in  I  Sam.   xxix.   4,   where   David    ir 
termed  an  adversary  ;  and  in  Num.  xxii.  22,  wrier- ' 
the  angel    *  stood    in    the  way   for    an   adversarj 
(|LD*£*)to  Balaam,'  i  e.  to  oppose  him  wlienhe  wei* 
with  the  princes  of  Moab.     See  also  Ps.  cix.  6. 

In  Zech.  iii.  1,  2,  the  word  occurs  in  its  specifi* 
sense  as  a  proper  name:  'And  be  showed  mi 
Joshua  the  high-priest  standing  before  the  angc* 
of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  (jD^VT)  standing  at   bij 

right  hand  to  resist '  (WtDtJv,  '  to  safanize  him  ') 

1  And    the   Lord   said   unto  Satan  (\0bT,\  The 

Lord  rebuke  tliee,  O  Satan.'    Here  it  is  manifest 

the  same  name,  which  .stands  upon  the  adjacent     j,()th  fIOm  the  context  and  the  use  of  the  aiticle 


lulls,  must  have  been  of  more  recent  origin. 
'See  Nan,  Nov.  Voyage,  p.  514  ;  Pococke,  it.  85; 
iiohmsnn,  tiib.  lieseuiclies,  ni.  413,  414;  Uau- 
,wer.  J'alostma,  p.  140;. 

SARGON,  king  of  Assyria   (  Assyria]. 

SARON.      [S.mron] 


th.it  gome  particular  adversary  is  denoted. 

In  the  1st  and  2nd  chapteis  of  Job,  the  simp  nst 
of  the  word  with  the  aiticle  occurs  several  time* 
The  events  in  which  Satan  is  represented  as  the 
agent  confirm  this  view.  He  was  a  distinguished 
adversarv  and  tempter.    See  also  1  Chron.  x\i.  L 


5SATAN.    The  doctrine  of  Satan  and  of  Satanic  When  we  pass  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament, 

agency  is   to    be   made  out   from   revelation,  and  this  doctrine  of  an   invisible  evil   agent    hecoriirt 

from  reflection  in  agreement  with  revelation.  more  clear.      With    the  advent  of  Christ  and  the 

Scripture  Names  or  Titles  of  Satan.— Besides  oj  en'mg  of  the  Christian   dispensation,   the  gieat 

Satan,  he  is  called  the  Devil,  the  Dragon,  the  Evil  -opposer  of  that  kingdom,  the  particular  adveisaiy 

One,  the  Angel  of  the  Bottomless  Pit,  the  Prince  and   antagonist  of   the  Saviour,  would   naturally 

jt  this  Wot  Id,  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air,  become  more  active  and  more  known.    The  antn- 

♦ht»  G"d  of  this  World,  Ajiollyon,  Abaddon,   Be-  gonism  of  Satan   and   his  kingdom  to  Christ  and 

teal,  Beelzebub.     Satan  and  Devil  aie  the  names  his  kingdom  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  New 

\)\  winch  he  is  of'ener  distinguished   than  hy  any  Testament,   as   will    appear  frog?    the  following 

,e4*er,  the  former  being  applied  hi  him  about  furly  passage?  and  tlveir  contexts  •.   Matt,  i v.  10,  xii.2<*>; 

Jtimei,and  the  Utter  »hmi  My  .tiro**,  M^k   iv.   10  ;   kuke  x.   18;    xxii.  3,  31  j  Ac* 
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xx\\.  lft{  Rom.  *vi.  20;  2  Cor.  xi.  14;  Rev. 
u.  13,  xii.  9.  Peter  ia  once  called  Satau,  be- 
cause hU  spirit  and  conduct,  at  a  certain  time, 
were  k>  much  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  and 
inti 'lit  of  Christ,  and  so  much  in  the  same  line 
of  direction  with  the  workings  of  Satau.  This 
ii  tlu*  only  application  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament  to  any  but  the  prince  of  the  apostate 
augels. 

Dovil  (AidpoKoi)  is  the  more  frequent  term  of 
designation  given  to  Satan  in  the  New  Testament.' 
Both  Satan  a»\d  devil  are  iu  several  instances  ap- 
plied to  the  same  being  (Rev.  xii.  9).  '  That  old 
serpent,  the  devil  and  Satan.'  Christ,  in  tho 
temptation  (Matt,  iv.),  in  his  repulse  of  the 
tempter,  calls  him  Satan  ;  while  the  evangelists 
distinguish  him  by  the  term  '  devil.'  Devil  is  the 
translation  of  6id/3o\os,  from  the  verb  SiaPZWu,'  to 
thrust  through,'  *  to  carry  over,'  and,  tropically, 
4  to  inform  against,'  '.to  accuse.'  He  is  also  called 
the  accuser  of  the  brethren  (Rev.  xii.  10).  The 
Hebrew  term  Satan  is  more  generic  than  the 
Greek  StiffoXoi.  The  former  expresses  his  cha- 
racter as  an  opposer  of  all  good ;  the  latter  denotes 
more  particularly  the  relation  which  he  bears 
to  the  saints,  as  their  traducer  and  accuser. 
Sual3o>os  is  the  uniform  translation  which  the 
Septaagint  gives  of  the  Hebrew  TEtd,  when  used 
with  the  article.  Farmer  says  that  the  term  Sa- 
tan is  not  appropriated  to  one  particular  person 
or  spirit,  but  signifies  an  adversary  or  opponent 
in  general.  This  is  to  no  purpose,  Bince  it  is 
also  applied  to  the  devil  as  an  adversary  in  par- 
ticular. There  are  four  instances  in  the  New 
"Testament  in  which  the  word  SiaffoXog  is  applied 
•to  human  beings.  In  three  out  of  tho  four,  it  is 
in  the  plural  number,  expressive  of  quality,  and 
not  personality  (1  Tim.  hi.  11  ;  2  Tim.  hi  3; 
Tit.  ii.  3).  In  the  fourth  instance  (John  vi.  70), 
Jesus  says  to  his  disciples,  *  Have  not  I  chosen 
yon  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?  (SidjSoAosJ. 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  New  Testament 
of  its  application  to  a  human  being  in  the  singular 
uumlier;  and  here  Dr.  Campbell  thinks  it  should 
not  be  translated  'devil.'  The  translation  is,  how- 
ever, of  no  consequence,  eince  it  is  with  the  use  of 
the  original  word  that  this  article  is  concerned. 
The  nbvioug  reasons  for  this  application  of  5tcc- 
6c\os  to  Judas,  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  go  to  confirm  the  rule.  The  rule  is  that,  in 
the  New  Testament  usage,  the  word  in  the  singular 
3UUfnbe|  denotes  individuality  y  and  is  applied  to 
Satan  as  &  proper  name.  By  the  exceptiun,  it  is 
applied  to  Judas,  from  his  resemblance  to  the 
devil,  as  an  accuser  and  betrayer  of  Christ,  and 
from  his  contributing  to  aid  him  in  his  designs 
against  Christ.  With  these  exceptions,  the  usus 
Joqiiendi  of  the  New  Testament  shows  6  Aidf3o\os 
to  be  a  ^ioi«er  name,  applied  to  ah  extraordinary 
Leing,  ft  hose  influence  uiKin  the  human  race  is 
great  ajnl  mischievous  (Matt.  iv.  1-11  •,  Luke 
viii.  12;  John  viii.  44;  Acts  xiii.  10;  Ephes.  vi. 
11;  1  Pet.  v.  «;  I  John  iii.  8;  Rev.  xii.  9). 
Tlie  term  devil,  winch  is  in  the  New  Testament 
the  uniform  translation  of  5taj3oA.os,  is  also  fre- 
quently tha  translation  of  Zaiyiov  and  $aip.6viov. 
ijetween  (hvse  words  und  SuijSoAcs  the  English 
translators  have  made  no  distinction  Tlie  former 
are  almost  always  used  in  connection  with  de- 
moniacal possessions,  and  are  applied  to  the  pos- 
session; spirits,  but  never  to  the  „nriuce  of  those 
Splits.    Cu  the  other  hand,  Si&fchos  is  never 
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applied  to  Hie  demons,  but  only  to  their  prince; 
thus  showing  that  the  one  in  used  definitely  a*  a 
proper  name,  while'tlie  others  are  used  indefinitely 
as  generic  terms.  The  sacred  writers  made  a  dis- 
tinction, which  in  the  English  version  is  lost. 
In  ih i.s,  our  translators  followed  the  German  ver- 
sion :  teufel,  like  the  term  devil,  being  applied  lu 
both  b*idfio\os  and  ha.ip.wv. 

.  Persoyiality  of  Satan. — We  determine  tlie  per- 
sonality of  Salan  by  the  same  criteria  that  we  use 
indeteiminiug  whether  Caesar  and  Napoleon  were 
real,  personal  beings,  or  the  personifications  of 
abstract  ideas,  viz.,  by  the  tenor  of  history  con- 
cerning them,  and  the  ascription  of  personal  attri- 
butes to  them.  All  the  forrvi3  of  personal  agency 
are  made  use  of  by  the  sacred  writers  in  setting 
forth  the  character  and  conduct  ol  Satan.  They 
describe  him  as  having  power  and  dominion, 
messengers  and  followers.  He  tempts  and  resists; 
he  is  held  accountable,  charged  with  guilt ;  is  to 
be  judged,  and  to  receive  final  punishment.  On 
the  supposition  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  sacred 
writers  to  teach  the  proper  personality  ol  Satan, 
they  could  have  found  no  more  express  terms  than 
those  which  they  have  actually  =uaed.  And  on 
the  supposition  that  they  did  not  intend  to  teach 
6tich  a  doctrine,  their  use  of  language,  incapable 
of  communicating  any  other  idea,  is  wholly  inex- 
plicable. To  suppose  that  all  this  semblance  of  a 
real,  veritable,  conscious  moral  agent,  is  only  a 
tiope,  a  prosopojieia,  is  to  make  the  inspired  pen- 
men guilty  of  employing  a  figure  iu  such  a  way 
that,  by  no  ascertained  laws  of  language,  it 
could  be  known  that  it  was  a, figure,— in  such  a 
way  that  it  could  not  be  taken  to  be  a  figure, 
without  violence  to  all  the  ihetorical  rules  by 
which  they  on  other  occasions  are  known  to  have 
been  guided.  A  personification,  protracted  through 
such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  even  should  we  suppose 
it  to  have  been  written  by  one  person — never 
dropped  in  the  most  simple  and  didactic  portions 
— never  explained  when  the  most  grave  and  im- 
portant truths  are  to  be  inculcated,  and  when  rm» 
the  most  ignorant  and  prone  to  superstition  are  to 
be  the  readers — a  personification  extending  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation, — this  is  altogether  ano- 
malous and  inadmissible.  But  to  suppose  thai 
the  several  writers  of  the  different  books  of  tho 
Bible,  diverse  iu  their  style  and  intellectual 
habits,  writing  under  widely  differing  circunrv 
stances,  through  a  period  of  nearly  two  thousand 
years,  should  each,  from  Moses  to  John,  fall  iuttf 
the  use  of  the  same  personification,  and  follow 
it,  too,  in  a  way  so  obscure  and  enigmatical, 
that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  their  readers  would 
escape  ihe  error  which  they  did-  not.  mean  to 
teach,  or  apprehend  the  truth  which  they  wished 
to  set  forth, — to  suppose  this,  is  to  require  men  to 
believe  that  the  inspired  writers,  who  ought  to' 
have  done  the  least  violence  to  the  common  laws 
of  language,  have  really  done  the  most.  Sucb 
uniformity  of  inexplicable  singularity,  on  the  part 
of  such  men  as  the  authors  of  the  several  books  of 
the  Bible,  could  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
hypothesis  that  they  were  subject  to  an  evil  us 
well  as  a  good  iuspiiation.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  uniftrmity  of  appellations  ami  imagery,  and 
such  identity  of  characteristics,  protracted  through 
such  a  series  ot  writings,  go  to  confirm  the  received 
doctrine  of  a  real  personality. 

Butthvica*'.;  otlie:  diQioulnco  than  these  general 
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ones,  by  which  the  theory  of  personification  it 
enctim  he  red.  This  theory  supj*se8  1  he  devil  to 
be  the  principle  of  evil.  Let  it  be  applied  in  the/ 
interpretation  of  two  or  three  passages  of  Scripture. 
'Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness,  to  he  tempted  of  the  devil  '  (Matt, 
tv.  1-1 1).  Was  Jesus  tempted  by  a  real,  personal 
being?  or  was  it  by  the  principle  of  evil  ?  If  by 
the  latter,  in  whom  or  what  did  this  principle 
reside?  Was  it  in  Jesus?  Then  it  could  not  he 
true  that  in  him  was  no  sin.  The  very  principle 
of  sin  was  in  him, "which  would  ha\e  made  hi  in 
the  tempter  of  himself.  This  is  bad  hermeneutics, 
producing  worse  theology.  Let  it  also  be  remem- 
(>ered  that  this  principle  of  evil,  in  order  to  be 
moral  evil,  must  inhere  in  some  conscious  moral 
l>eing.  Sin  is  evil,  only  as  it  implies  the  state  or 
action  of  some  personal  and  accountable  agent. 
Who  was  this  agent  of  evil  in  the  Temptation? 
Was  it  to  a  mere  abstraction  that  the  Saviour 
said,  '  Thou  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God  ;' 
*  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan?'  Or  was  it  to  a  real 
person,  having  desires  and  purposes  and  volitions, 
— evil,  because  these  desires  and  purposes  and 
volitions  were  evil.?  There  is  but  one  intelligible 
answer  to  such  questions.  And  that  answer  shows 
how  perfectly  untenable  is  the  position  that  the 
devil,  or  Satan,  is  only  the  personification  of  evil. 
Again  :  '  He  was  a  murdeier  from  the  beginning, 
and  abode  not  in  the  truth  :  be  is  a  liar  and  the 
father  of  it*  (John  viii.  44).  With  what,  pro- 
priety could  these  specific  acts  of  guilt  be  charged 
upon  an  abstraction?  An  abstraction  a  murdeier! 
a  liar!  The  principle  of  evil  abode  not  in  the 
truth !  Seriously  to  affirm  such  things  of  the 
mere  abstraction  of  evil  is  a  solemn  fiction ; 
while,  to  assert  them  of  a  fallen  angel,  who 
beguiled  Kve  by  falsehood,  and  brought  death 
upon  all  the  race  of  man,  is  an  intelligible  and 
affecting  truth.  What  necessity  for  inspired  men 
to  write  that  the  devil  sinned  from  the  beginning, 
if  he  be  only  the  principle  of  evil  ?  What  con- 
sistency, on  this  hypothesis,  in  their  saying  that 
be  transfoims  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  if  he 
has  no  volition,  no  purpose,  no  craft,  no  ends  or 
agency?  If  there  are  such  things  as  personal 
attributes,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  sacred 
writers  do  ascribe  them  to  Satan.  On  any  other 
supposition,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
could  more  easily  be  convicted  of  insanity  than 
believed  to  be  inspired.  The  principle  of  inter- 
relation by 'which  the  personality  of  Satan  is 
discarded,  leads  to  the  denial  of  the  personality  of 
the  Deity.  <•• 

Natural  History.  —  The  class  of  beings  to  which 
Satan  originally  belonged,  and  which  constituted 
a  celestial  hierarchy,'  is  very  numerous:  'Ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him  ' 
(Dan.  vii.  10).  They  were  created  and  dependent 
(John  i.  3).  Analogy  leads  to  the  conclusion. 
that  there  are  diffeient  grades  among  the  angels 
as  among  other  races  of  beings.  The  Scrij>- 
tuies  warrant  the  same.  Michael  is  described 
as  one  of  the  chief  princes^  Dan.  x.  13);  as  chief 
captair  of  the  host  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  v.  14). 
S.milar  distinctions  exist  among  the  fallen  angels 
(Cni.  ii.  15;  Eph.  vi.  12;.  It  is  also  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  were  created  susceptible  of 
improvement  in  all  lesprcts,  except  moral  purity, 
as  they  certainly  were  capable  of  apostacy.  As 
U>  i&t  time  wLen  they  weie  brought  jjjlo  Ujj/^,  »h$ 


Bible  is  silent ;  and  where  it  is  silent,  we  should 
be  silent,  or  speak  with  modesty.  Some  supj»o#e 
that  they  were  called  into  existence  after  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  ;  among  whom  is  Dr.  John  Dick. 
Others  have  supposed  that  they  were  created  just 
anterior  to  the  creation  of  man,  and  for  purposes 
of  a  merciful  ministration  to  him.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  as  they  were  the  highest 
in  rank  among  the  creatures  of  God,  so  they  were 
the  first  in  the  order  of  time;  and  that  they  may 
have  continued  for  ages  in  obedience  to  their 
Maker,  before  the  creation  of  mar*,  or  the  fall  of 
the  apostate  angels. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  as  to  the  apostacy 
of  some,  of  whom  Satan  was  the  chief  and  leader. 
'  And  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate, 
or  principality,  but  left  their  own  habitation,'  &c. 
(Jude,  ver.  6).  *  For  if  God  spared  not  the  angels 
that  sinned,"  &c.  (2  Pet.  ii.  4).  Those  who  fol- 
lowed Satan  in  his  apostacy  are  described  .is 
belonging  to  him.  The  comjiany  is  called  fl»e 
devil  and  his  angels  (tc£  A-c/SoAy  ko.1  to?s  cryyt- 
Xots  airrov,  Matt.  xxv.  41).  The  relation  marked 
here  denotes  the  insfromentality  which  the  devil 
may  have  exerted  in  inducing  those  tailed  hia 
angels  to  rebel  against  Jehovah  and  join  them- 
selves to  his  interests.  How  Satan  and  his  fol- 
lowers, beiug  created  so  high  in  excellence  ami 
holiness,  became  sinful  and  fell,  is  a  question 
upon  which  theologians  have  differed,  hut  which 
they  have  not  settled.  The  difficulty  has  seemed, 
so  great  to  Schletennacher  and  others,  that  they 
have  denied  the  fact  of  such  an  apostacy.  They 
have  untied  the  knot  by  cutting  it.  Still  the 
difficulty  remains.  The  denial  of  mystery  is  not 
the  removal  of  it.  Even  philosophy  teaches  us  tu> 
believe  sometimes  where  we  cannot  understand. 
It  is  here  that  the  grave  question  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  evil  first  meets  us.  If  we  admit  the  fact 
of  apostacy  among  the  angels,  as  by  a  fair  inter- 
pretation o(  Scripture  we  are  constrained  to  do, 
the  admission  of  such  a  fact  in  the  case  of  human 
beings  will  follow  more  easily,  they  being  the 
lower  order  of  creatures,  in  whom  defection  would 
be  less  surprising.  As  to  what  constituted  the 
first  sin  of  Satan  and  his  followers,  theie  has 
been  a  diversity  of  opinions.  Some  have  supposed, 
that  it  was  the  beguiling  of  our  first  parents*. 
Others -have  believed  that  the  first  sin  of  the 
angels  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  2.  The  sacred 
writers  intimate  very  plainly  that  the  first  trans- 
gression was  pride,  aud  that  from  this  sprang  open 
rebellion.  Of  a  bishop,  the  apostle  says  (1  Tim. 
iii.  6),  'He  must  not  be  a  novice,  lest,  being 
puffed  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation 
of  the  devil.'  From  which  it  appears  that  pride 
was  the  sin  of  Satan,  and  that  for  this  he  was  con- 
demned. This,  however,  maiks  the  quality  of  the 
sin,  and  not  the  act.. 

In  his  physical  nature,  Satan  is  among  tnose 
that  are  termed  spiritual  beings  ;  not  as  excluding, 
necessarily  all  idea  of  matter,  but  as  opposed 
rather  to  the  animal  nafuie.  It  is  the  ir-/€i//xaToc<$s» 
in  opposition  to  the  \^vx^6s.  The  good  angels  ai«> 
all  ministering  spirits,  irvtv^iara  (Heb.  i.  14).. 
Satan  is  one  of  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  fiist 
principality.  The  fall  pioduced  no  change  in  his 
physical  or  metaphysical  nature  Paul,  in  warn- 
ing the  Ephesians  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil 
(rat  u<6o$<ias  rov  lia$6\ov),  fells  them  (E|A 
Vb    \i<    thai    they  contended   not  against   fleab 
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ani  Wood,  mere  human  enemies,  but  against 
prnwcipalities  and  powers,  against  the  rulers  of 
toe  darkness  of  this  worhl,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  higli  places;  xpbs  ra  irrevfta.TiK& 
riff  TroKjypiav  £v  '  els  evovpatdois,  in  which  the 
contrast  is  between  human  and  siqwrhuman  foes, 
the  to  ■trpeiruaTiK&  being  for  ras  <pvtrc*s  •kvsvjj.o.- 
TtKdi,  or  tax  trpfVjuara,  spiritual  natures,  or 
spirits,  in  opposition  to  flesh  and  blood  (Kosen- 
tnuller,  in  foe).  Satan  is  not  pure  spirit  in  the 
sense  that  God  is  spirit,  nor  necessarily  to  the 
exclusion  of  body  :  but  that  body,  if  he  has  any, 
is  ethereal,  pneumatic,  invisible*  He  is  unlike 
God,  because  Unite  and  dependent  ;  and,  in  his 
ethereal  physical  nature,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  he 'moves  unseen  from  place  to  place,  be  is 
unlike  to  man.  He  is  immortal,  bnt  not  eternal; 
ceitlier  omuiscieut  nor  omnipresent,  but  raised 
iiitfli  shove  the  human  race  in  knowledge  and 
|iower.  TIkj  Persian  mythology,  in  its  early  stage, 
and,  subsequently,  the  Gnostics  and  Manicheans, 
ranked  i lie  evil  principle  as  coeval  and  co-ordi- 
nate, or  nearly  so,  with  God,  or  the  good  principle. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  church  always  made 
Liui  a  dependent  creature,  subject  to  the  control 
«rf  the  Almigliiy.  By  the  modifications  which 
Zuroast<er  subsequently  introduced,  the  Persian 
iuigelology  came  more  nearly  to  leseaihle  tliat  of 
the  Jews.  Some  liave  ascribed  to  Satan  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  contending  tliat  there  are 
two  series  o£  antagonist ical  miracles  running 
through  the  Bible.  To  the  miracles  of  Moses 
were  opposed  those  of  the  Egyptian  magicians; 
and  to  tttoee  of  Christ  and. his  apostles,  the  signs 
and  wonders  of  false  prophets  anil  Antichrists — the 
Divine  and  the  Satanic.  Ol.shauseu  maintains 
this  view;  as  do  some  of  the  older  commentator* 
(Biblisehen  Commentary  vol.  u  p.  242).  The  evi- 
dence in  support  of  such  a  belief  has  not  been 
ftuflacient  to  procure  ior  it  general  acceptance 
(see  Rosenmiiller  and  Calvin  ©n  Matt.  xxiv. 
24 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  9;  Hengsten berg's  Egypt  and 
t/ie  Books  of  Moses,  ch.  iii. ;  also  llusenmuller  and 
Hush  on  Kxod.,  ch.  yii.).  With  a  substantial 
presence  in  only  one  place  at  one  time,  yet,  as 
the  head  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  he  is  virtually 
jjreseri!  wherever  his  angels  or  servants  are  exe- 
cuting his  will. 

His  character  is  evil,  purely  and  entirely  so 
(I  John  iii.  f? ;  John  viii.  44).  His  character  is 
denoted  by  his  titles,  Satan,  Adversary,  Diabolos, 
False  Accuser,  Tempter,  &c.  All  the  represent- 
ations of  him  in  Scripture  show  him  to  have  un- 
mixed and  confirmed  evil  as  the  basis  of  his 
Character,  exhibiting  itself  in  respect  to  God  in 
assuming  to  be  his  equal,  and  in  wishing  to 
transfer  the  homage  and  service  which  belong 
only  to  God  to  himself;  and  in  resect  to  men. 
in  elT'rts  to  draw  them  away  from  God  and 
attach  them  to  his  kingdom.  The  evil  develojies 
itself  in  all  possible  ways  and  by  all  possible 
means  of  opposition  to  God,  and  to  those  who  are 
striving  to' establish  and  extend  his  dominion. 
Evil  is  so  transcendent  in  him,  that  his  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  is  subordinated  to 
it.  His  character  is  symmetrical.  It  lias  a 
dreadful  consistency,  from  the  concurrence  in 
«vi!,  and  subjection  to  it,  of  all  the  powers  of  his 
beinjr.  It  is  unique  and  complete  in  evil,  made 
•o  by  the  act  of  apostacy,  ami  continued  60  by 
a  pertinacious   adheienc?   to  evil   as   his  good, 
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Quenstettf  says  that  'some  angels  are  called  evil, 
not  by  reason  of  their  essential  constitution,  but, 
first,  from  an  evil  act,  that  is,  apostacy  from  God  , 
secondly,  from  an  habitual  perverseness  which 
followed  this  act  of  apostacy  ;  thirdly,  on  account 
of  an  irreclaim  .hie  jiersisteucy  in  evil.'  Evil  ia 
his  fixed  state,  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the 
invincibility  of  his  dispositions  to  sin — art  invin- 
cibility which  no  motives  can  ever  overcome.. 
Tins  confirmation  of  evil  is  denoted  by  the  ever- 
lasting chains  of  darkness  in  which  ihe  apostate 
angels  are  reserved  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
gteat  day  (Jude,  ver.  6).  The  immutability  of  his 
evil  character  precludes  the  idea  of  repentance. 
and  therefore  the  possibility  of  recovering  grace. 
*  He  possesses'an  Understanding  which  misappre- 
hends exactly  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  ba 
known,  to  which  the  key  fails  without  which 
nothing  can  be  understood  in  its  true  relations,— 
an  understanding  darkened,  however  deep  it  may 
penetrate,  however  wide  it  may  reach.  He  is 
thereby  necessarily  unblessed  ;  torn  away  from 
the  centre  of  lile,  yet  without  ever  finding  it  in 
himself;  from  the  sense  of  inward  emptiness, 
continually  driven  to  the  exterior  world,  and  yet 
with  it,  as  with  himself,  in  eternal  contradiction  ; 
forever  fleeing  from  God,  yet  never  escaping  him  ; 
constantly  labouring  to  frustrate  his  designs,  yet 
always  conscious  of  being  obliged  to  promote] 
them  ;  instead  of  enjoyment  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  excellence,  the  never  satisfied  desire  after 
an  object  which  it  cannot  attain:  instead  of  hope, 
a  perpetual  wavering  between  doubt  and  de- 
spair; instead  of  love,  a  powerless  hatred  against 
God,  against  his  fellow-beings,  against  himself1 
(Twesten). 

Agency. — The  agency  of  Satan  extends  to  all 
naf  he  does  or  causes  to  he.  done:  '  Qui  facit  per 
alium  facit  per  se.*  To  this  agency  the  following 
restrictions  have  been  generallysuppo?.ed  to  exist  : 
it  is  limited,  first,  by  the  direct  power  of  God; 
he  cannot  transcend  the  power  on  which  he  is  de- 
pendent for  existence  ;  -  secondly,  by  the  muteness 
of  his  own  created  faculties  ; — thirdly,  by  the  esta- 
blisl»ed  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  or  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  miracles,  winch  he  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  cf  working,  are  deno- 
minated lying  signs  arid  wonders,  o-qixdois  k<x\ 
repa<ri  tyevtiovs  (2  Thess.  ii.  9)  With  these  re- 
strictions, the  devil  goes  about  like  a  roaring  lion. 

His  ag>  ncy  is  moral  and  physical.  First,  mora). 
He  Iwguiled  our  first  parents,  arid  thus  brought 
sin  and  death  upon  them  and  their  posterity 
(Gen.  iii.).  He  moved  David  to  number  the 
people  (.1  Chron.  xxi.  1).  He  resisted  Joshu.i 
the  high-priest  (Zech.  iii.  1).  He  tempted  Jesus 
(Matt,  iv.);  entered  into  Judas,  to  induce  him 
to  betray  his  master. (Luke  xxii.  3):  instigated 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  v.  3);  hindeied  Paul  and  Barnabas  on 
their  way  to  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thes-.  ii.  18). 
He  is  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disobedience  (Kph.  ii.2);  and  he  deceiveth  the 
whole  world  (Rev.  xii.  9). 

The  means  which  he  uses  are  variously  called 
wiles,  darts,  depths,  snares,  all  deoeivahleuess'uf 
unrighteousness.-  He  darkens  the  understandings 
of  men,  to  keep  them  in  ignorance.  He  perverts 
their  judgments,  that  he  may  lead  them  into  error. 
He  insinuates  evil  thoughts,  and  thereby  awakens> 
in  them   unholy   desires.    lie  excites  them  to 
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pride,  anger,  and  revenge ;  to  discontent,  re- 
pinings.  and  rebellion.  He  labours  to  prop  up 
false  systems  of  religion,  an<l  to  corrupt  and 
overturn  the  true  one.  He  came  into  most  direct 
and  determined  conflict  with  the  Saviour  in  the 
temptation,  hoping  n>  draw  him  from  bis  allegiance 
to  God,  and  procure  homage  for  himself:  but  he 
failed,  in  his  purpose.  Next,  he  instigated  the 
Jewd&O  put  him  to  death,  ihinking  thus  to  thwart 
his  designs  and  frustrate  his  plans.  Here  too  he 
failed,  and  was  made  to  subserve  the  very  ends 
•which  he  most  wished  to  prevent.  Into  a  similar 
«  onflict  does  he  come  with  all  the  saints,  ami 
with  like  ultimate  ill  success.  God  uses  his 
temptations  as  the  means  of  trial  to  his  people, 
and  of  sf length  by  trial,  and  points  them  out  as  a 
motive  to  watchfulness  and  prayer.  Such  are  the 
nature  and  mode  of  his  moral  influence  and 
agency. 

But  his  efforts  are  directed  against  the  bodies 
of  men,  as  well  as  against  their  souls.  That  the 
agency  of  Satan  was  concerned  in  producing 
physical  diseases  the  Scriptures  plainly  teach 
fJobii.  7;  Luke  xiii.  16).  Peter  says  of  Christ, 
that  he  went  aboQt  doing  good  and -healing 
'tw/acpor)  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil 
(rov  Cta/JoAou)  (Acts  x.  38)  Hymeueus  and 
Alexander  were  delivered  to  Satan,  that  they 
might  learn  not  to  blaspheme  (1  Tim.  i.  20); 
tvhere  physical  suffering  by  the  agency  of  Satan, 
as  a  divine  chastisement,  is  manifestly  intended. 
Farmer  seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  in 
modern  times  who  adopted  the  rationalistic,  or 
accommodation  principle  of  interpretation,  upon 
the  subject  of  demo&iacal  possessions.  Semlei 
introduced  Ins  work  on  ilemoniacs  into  Germany, 
and  the  German&ieolngists  adopted  substantially 
Ids  view.  For  a  refutation  of  this  system  of  in'er- 
|.t?  ration,  see  Twesteu's  Dogmatik,  Olshausen's 
Commentar,  Storr  and  Flatt's  Biblical  Theol.t 
and  Ajipleton's  Lectures;  and  for  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  arguments  oa  both  sides  see  the  articles 
Demon  ;  Demoniacs. 

Whatever  the  demons  may  have  been,  fhey 
were  considered  by  the  New  Testament  writers  as 
I^hmging  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  They  are 
called  unclean  spirits,  evil  demons.  They  are 
conscious  of  being  under  condemnation. (Matt. 
viii.  2U).  Christ  came  to  destroy  the  works  of 
Satan  j  and  he  refers  to  his  casting  out  demons 
by  the  finger  of  God  as  proof  that  he  was  exe- 
cuting that  work.  And  when  charged  with  cast- 
ing them  out  by  the  prince  of  demons,  he  meets 
the  charge  by  the  assertion  that  this  would  be 
dividing  the  kingdom  of  Satan — Safari  casting 
Dut  Satan,  i.  e.  casting  out  his  own  subjects ;  — 
fhe  irresistible  inference  from  which  is,  that  Satan 
and  the  demons  are  one  house,  pertain  to  one  and 
the' same  kingdom 

It  is  of  no  avail  thatfherearedifficulties  connected 
v.  i'th  the  agency  ascribed  to  Satan.  Objections  are 
of  little  weight  when  brought  against  well-authen- 
ticated facts.  Any  objections  rased  against  the 
agency  of  Satin  are  equally  valid  against  his 
existence.  If  he  exists,  he  must  act;  and  if  he 
*s  evil,  his  agency  must  he  evil.  The  fact  of  such 
•u  agency  being  revealed,  as  it  is,  is  every  way  as 
consonant  with  reason  and  religious  consciousness 
as  sua  the  existence  and  agency  of  good  angels. 
NeitiiT  reason  nor  consciousness  could  by  them- 
idve*  ?slablish  such  a  fact;  but  all  the  testimony 
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$hey  are  capable  of  adducing  is  in  agreement  ,srinl 
the  Scripture  representation  on  the  subject.  \i 
God  communicates  with  good  men  witlioui  theii 
consciousness,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
Satan  may  not,  without  their  consciousness,  com- 
municate with  bad  men.  And  if  good  men  in- 
come letter  by  the  influence  of  good  beings,  it  is 
equally  easy  to  suppose  that  bad  men  may  become 
worse  by  the  influence  of  evil  beings.  Such  an 
influence  no  more  militates  against  the  benevo- 
lence of  God,  than  does  the  agency  of  wicked  mer*. 
or  the  existence  of  moral  evil  in  any  form.  Evil 
agents  are  as  really  under  the  divine  control  a<* 
are  good  agents.  And  out  of  evil,  God  will 
cause  good  to  come.  He  will  make  the  wrath  of 
devils  as  well  as  of  men  to  praise  him,  and  the 
remainder  He  will  restrain.— E.  A.  L. 

SAUL  (^>1X&>;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  SaovX}. 
son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  tin? 
first  king  of  the  Israelites.  The  corrupt  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  Samuel's  sons  furnished  m 
occasion  to  the  Hebrews  for  rejecting  that  fhen- 
cracy,  of  which  they  neither  appreciated  the 
value,  nor,  thmugh  their  unfaithfulness  to  ft,  en- 
joyed the  full  advantages  (1  Sam.  viii.).  An  ii» 
vasion  by  the  Ammonites  seems  also  to  have  con- 
spired with  the  cause  just  mentioned,  and  with  a 
love  of  novelty,  in  prompting  the  demand  for  a 
king  (I  Sam.  xii.  12)— an  officer  evidently  alien 
to  tlie  genius  of  the  theocracy,  though  contem- 
plated as  an  historical  certainty,  and  provident 
for  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver  (1  Sam.  xii.  17-20; 
Deut.  xvii.  14-20  ;  on  which  see  Grctius's  note  ; 
also  De  Jure  Belli,  &c.  i.  4.  6,  with  the  remarks 
of  Gronovius,  who  (as  Puffendorf  also  does)  con- 
troverts the  views  of  Grotius).  An  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  this  request,  as  not  only  an  instance 
of  ingratitude  to  Samuel,  but  of  rebellion  against 
Jehovah,  and  the  delineation  of  the  manner  m 
which  their  kings — notwithstanding  the  restric- 
tions prescribed  in  tlie  la* — might  lie  exp*cte«l 
to  conduct  themselves  ("pOtl  tSi2g?D,  SepK 
ducatcsfia  rov  BacriXcws ;  1  Sam.  viii.  1 1  :  x.  25), 
having  failed  to  move  the  pe>ple  from  their  reso- 
lution, the  Lord  sent  Saul,  who  had  left  home  i  » 
quest  of  his  father's  asse3,  which  had  strayed,  ti» 
Samuel,  who  having  informed  Saul  of  the  divine 
purpose  regarding  him,  and  having  at  a  least 
shown  him  a  preference,  which,  no  doubt,'  the 
other  guests  understood,  privately  anointed  him 
Icing,  and' gave  him  various  tokens,  by  which  he 
might  be  assured  that  his  designation  was  from 
Jehovah  (1  Sam.  ix.  x.).  Moved  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Samuel,  and  by  the  fulfilment  of  these 
si^us,  Saul's  reluctance  to  assume  the  office  to 
which  he  was  called  was  overcome;  which  may  lie 

the  meaning  of  the  expression  TTftQ?  (1  Sam.  x- 
9),  though  his  hesitation  afterwards  returned  (ver. 
21,  22).  On  his  way  home,  meeting  acomnany 
of  prophets,  he  was  seized  with  the  prophetic 
afflatus,  and  so  gave  occasiou  to  a  proverb  after- 
wards in  use  among  the  Jews,  though  else- 
where a  different  origin  is  assigned  to  the  saying 
(I  Sam.  xix.  24).  Immediately  after.  Saul  was 
elected  at  Mizpah  in  a  solemn  assembly  by  the 
determination  of  the  miraculous  lot — a  method 
of  election  not  confined  to  the  Hebrews  (Aristot 
PolU.  vi.  1 1  ;  and  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  *  Laocoon  lecrui 
Neptuni  sorte  sacerdos);  and  both  previously  ta 
that  electiou  (x.  16),  and  subsequently,  whea  \mr 
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salted  by  the  worthies*  portion  of  the  Israelite*,  he 
showed  (hat  modesty,  humility,  and   forbearance 
which  seem   to  have  characterized  him  till  cor- 
rupted by  the  possession  of  power.     The  }>erson 
Thus  set  ajwiri  to  discharge  the  royal  function,  pos- 
sessed at   legist  those  corporeal  advantages  which 
must  ancient  nations  desiderated   in  their  sove- 
reigns (the  elSos  6l£iqv  rvpavylSos.  EuripA     His 
person  was, tall   and  commanding,  and  he  60011 
showed  th<tt  li is  courage  was  not  inferior  to  his 
strength  (1  Sam.  ix.  1;  x.  23)      His  belonging 
to    Benjamin    also,    the   smallest  of  the    tribes, 
though  of  distinguished  bravery,   pi  evented,  the 
mutual  jealousy  with   which  either  of  the   two 
£ieaf  tribes,  JuVlah  and  Ephraim,  would  have  re- 
garded a  king  chosen  from  the  other :  so  that  his 
election  was  received  with  general  rejoicing,  and 
a  »Mimlier  of  men,  moved  by  the  authority  of  Sa- 
muel (x.  20),  even  attached  themselves  to  him  as 
o.  body  guard,  or  as  counsellors  and  assistants. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Ammonites,  whose  invasion 
nad  hastened  the  appointment  of  a  king,  having 
Lesieged    Jabesh    in  Gilead,   and   Nahash   their 
King    having    proposed     insulting   conditions   to 
tliem,   the  elders  of  that  town,   apparently   not 
aware  of  Saul's  election  (1  Sam.  xi.  3),  sent  mes- 
sengers thiongh  the  land  imploring  help.     Saul 
acted  with  wisdom  and  promptitu/le,  summoning 
the  people,  e:>i  masse,  to  meet  him  at  Besek;-and 
liaving  at  the  head  of  a  vast  multitude  totally 
routed  the  Ammonites  (ver.  11),  and  obtained  a 
higher  glory,    by  exhibiting   a  new   instance   of 
clemency,  whether  dictated  by  principleor  policy 
—'Novum    imperium    inchoautibus   utilis   cle- 
ment iaB  i'ama'  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  63), ■  For  lowliness  is 
young  ambition's  ladder  ;* — he  and  the  people  be- 
took themselves,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel,  to 
Gilgal,  there  with  solemn  sacrifices  to  reinstal 
the  victorious  leader  in  his  kingdom  (1  Sam.  xi.). 
If  the  number  set  down  in  the  Hebrew  text,  of  those 
who  followed  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  8), can  be  depended 
on  (the  Sept.  more  than  doubles  them,  and  Jose* 
phus  outgoes   even  the  Sept.),  i(    would  appear 
that  the    tribe  of  Judah    was    dissatisfied    with 
haul's  election,  for  the  soldiers  furnished   by  the 
other  tribes  were  300,000,  while  Judah  sent  only 
30,000;  whereas  the  population    of  the  former, 
compared  with  that  of  Judah,  appears,  from  other 
passages,    to   have   been  as   about   five    to  three 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  9).     And   yet  it  is  strange  that 
this  remissness  is  neither  punished  (1  Sam.  xi.  7) 
nor    noticed.       At    Gilgal    Saul   was    publicly 
anointed,  and  solemnly  installed  in  the  kingdom 
by  Samuel,   who   took  occasion  to  vindicate  the 
purity  of  his  own  administration — which  he  vir- 
tually ti^.icferred  to  Saul — to  censure  the  people 
for  their  ingratitude  and  impiety,  and  to  warn  both 
them  and  Saul  of  the  danger  of  disobedience  to  the 
commands  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  xii.).    These  were 
the  principal  transactions  that  occurred  during  the 
first  year   of  Saul's   reign  (which  we  venture  to 
assign  as  the  meaning  of  the  first  clause  of  chap. 

xiii.   tt^»D3  ^)«t?  T\W  p,   '  the  son  of  a  year 

was  Saul  in  his  reigning' — the  emendation  of 
Urigen,  'Saul  was  thirty  years  old,'  which  the 
chronology  contradicts,  for  he  seems  now  to  have 
been  forty  years  old,  and  the  omission  of  the 
whole  first  verse  by  the  Sept.,  being  evidently 
*ri  itrary,  and,  therefore,  inadmissible  expedients 
for   solving   a  -difficulty)  ;   aiui   the  subsequent 


events  happened  in  the  second  year — whieh  may 
be  the  meaning  of  the  latter  clause. 

Saul's  first  tfial  and  transgression. — The 
restrictions  on  which  he  held  the  sovereignty  had 
(1  Sam.  x.  25)  been  fully  explained  as  well  to 
Saul  as  to  the  people,  60  that  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  his  true  position  as  merely  the  lieutenant  of  Je- 
hovah, king  of  Israel,  who  not  only  give  ail  th< 
laws,  but  whose  will,  in  the  execution  of  them,  was 
constantly  to  be  consulted  and  complied  with. 
The  first  occasion  on  Which  his  ohedience  to  this 
constitution  was  put  to  the  test  brought  out  those 
defects  in  hi3  character  which  showed  his  unfit- 
ness for  his  high  office,  and  incurred  a  threat  of 
that  rejection  which  his  subsequent  conduct  con- 
firmed (1  Sam.  xiii.  13).  Saul  could  not  under- 
stand hi3#  proper  position,  as  only  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  speaking  through  his  ministers,  or  con- 
fine himself  to  it;  and  in  this  respect  he  was  not, 
what  David,  with  many'  individual  and  pri- 
vate faults  and  crimes,  was — a  man  afier  God's 
own  heart,  a  king  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the 
theocracy. 

Having  organized   a   small    standing  army, 
part  of  which,  under  Jonathan,  had  taken  a  fort 
of  the  Philistines,  Saul  summoned  the  people  to 
withstand  the   forces  which  their  oppressors,  ao\r 
alarmed  for  their  dominion,  would  naturally  as- 
semble.    But  so  numerous  a  host  came  against 
Saul,  that  the  people,  panic-stricken,  fied  to  rocks 
and  caverns  for  safety — years  of  servitude  having 
extinguished  their   courage,  which  the  want  01 
arms,  of  whjch  the  policy  of  the  Philistines  had 
deprived  them,  still   further  diminished.     The 
number  of  chariots,  30,000,  seems  a  mistake ;  un- 
less we  suppose,   with  Le  Clerc,  that  they  were 
not  war-chariots,  bbt  baggage- waggons  (an  im- 
probable supposition),  so  that  3000  may  be  the 
true  number.     Apparently  reduced  to  extremity, 
and  the  seventh  day  being  come,  but  not  being 
ended,  the  expiration  of  which  Samuel  had  en- 
joined him  to  wait,  Saul  at  least  ordered  sacri- 
fices to  be  offered — for  the  expression  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
9)  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  intruded! 
into  the  priest's  office  (2  Sam.Vi.  13 ;   1   Kings 
iii.  2-4),  though  that  is  the  most  obvious  meaning 
of  the  text.     Whether  that  which  Saul  now  dis- 
regarded was  the  injunction  referred  to(l  Sam» 
x.  8),  or  one  subsequently  addressed  to  him,  tin's 
h  evident,  that  Saul  acted  in  the  full  fencwiedgo 
that  he  sinned  (xiii.  12) ;  and  ins  guilt,  in  ^%t 
act  of  conscious  disobedience,  was  probably  i\> 
creased  by  its  clearly  involving  an  assi..oiption  oi 
authority  to  conduct  the  war  according  to  his  own 
judgment  and  will.     Samuel  having  denounced 
the  displeasure  of  Jehovah  and  its  consequences, 
left  him,  and. Saul  returned  to  Gibeah  (the  ad- 
dition made   to  the  text  of  the  Sept.  ver.    15, 
where  after  '  from  Gilgal,'  the  clause,  *  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  went  up  after  Saul  to  meet  the 
enemy  from  Gilgal  to  Gibeah,'   &c,  being   re- 
quired apparently  by  the  sense,  which,  probably, 
has  been  the  only  authority  for  its  insertion).    Left 
to  himself,  Saul's  errors  multiplied  apace.     Jo- 
nathan,  having,  assaulted  a  garrison  of  the  Phi- 
listines  (apparently  at  Michmash,   1  Sam.  xiv. 
31,  which,  therefore,  must  have  been  situated  neai 
Migron  in  Gibeah,  ver.  1,  and  within  sight  of  it 
ver.  15),  Saul,  aided  by  a  panic  of  the  enemy 
an  earthquake,  and  the  co-operation  oi  his  fugi- 
tive soldiers,  effected  a  great  slaughter ;  but  by  4 
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rasn  atid  foolish  denunciation,  he  (1)  impeded  his 
success  (ver.  30),  (2)  involved  the  people  in  a 
violation  of  the  law  (ver.  33),  and  (3),  unless  pre- 
vented by  the  more  enlightened  conscience  of  the 
people,  would  have  ended  with  putting  Jonathan 
to  death  for  an  act  which,  being  done  in  invin- 
cible ignorance,  could  involve  no  guilt.  This 
success  against  the  Philistines  was  followed,  not 
only  by  their  retirement  for  a  time  within  their 
4>wn  territory,  but  by  other  considerable  successes 
against  the  other  enemies  of  his  country — Moab, 
Ainmon,  Edom,  the  kings  of  Zobah,  the  Amalek- 
ites,  and  ihePnilistines,  all  of  whom  he  harassed, 
tout  did  not  subdue.  These  wars  may  have  occu- 
pied five  or  six  years,  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
year  of  Saul's  reign,  rather  than  the  sixteenth,  as 
marked  in  the  Bible  chronology. 

Said's  second  transgression. — Another  trial 
,\vas  afforded  Saul  before  his  final  rejection,  the 
command  to  extirpate  the  Amalekites,  whose 
hostility  to  the  people  of  God  wa3  inveterate 
Deut.  xxv.  18;  Exod.  xvii.  8-16;  Num.  xiv. 
42-45;  Judg.  iii.  13;  vi.  3),  and  who  had  not 
l)y  repentance  averted  that  doom  which  had  been 
delayed  550  years  (1  Sam.  xiv.  48).  They  who 
represent  this  sentence  as  unworthy  of  the  God  of 
the  whole  earth,  should  ask  on  what  principle  the 
execution  of  a  criminal  under  human  governments 
can. be  defended?  If  men  judge  that  the  welfare 
of  society  demands  the  destruction  of  one  of  their 
fellows,  surely  God,  who  can  better  judge  what  the 
iuterests  of  his  government  require,  and  has  a  more 
perfect  right  to  dispose  of  men's  lives,.may  cut  off 
by  the  sword  of  his  servants  the  persons  whom, 
without  any  imputation  of  injustice,  he  might 
destroy  by  disease,  famine,  or  any  such  visitation. 
It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that 
the  apparent  cruelty  of  this  commission  was  not 
the  reason  why  it  was  not  fully  executed,  as 
Saul  himself  confessed  when  Samuel  tipbraided 
liim,  f.  1  feared  the  people  and  obeyed  their  voice' 
(I  Sam.  xv.  21).  This  stubbornness  in  persisting 
to  rebel  against  the  directions  of  Jehovah  was  now 
visited  by  that  final  rejection  of  his  family  from 
succeeding  him  on  the  throne,  which  had  before 
been  threatened  (ver.  23  ;  xiii.  13,  14).  and  which 
was  now  sjgnificantly  represented,  or  mystically 
predicted,  by  the  rending  of  the  prophet's  mantle. 
After  this  second  and  flagrant  disobedience,  Saul 
received  no  more  public  countenance  from  the 
venerable  prophet,  who  now  left  him  to  his  sins 
and  his  punishment;  *  nevertheless,  he  mourned 
for  Saul,'  and  the  Lord  repented  that  he  had  made 
Saul  king  (xv.  35). 

Saul's  conduct  to  David. — The  denunciations 
of  Samuel  sunk  into  the  heart  of  Saul,  and  pro- 
duced a  deep  melancholy,  which  either  really 
was,  or  which  his  physicians  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14,  15; 
r.omp.  Gen.  1.  2)  told  him,  was  occasioned  by  an 
evil  spirit  fiom  ihe  Lord  j  unless  we  understand 
the  phrase  HJH  nil  subjectively,  as  denoting  the 
condition  itself  of  Saul's  mind,  instead  of  the 
cause  of  that  condition  (Isa.  xvix.  10;  Num.  v. 
14;  Rom.  xi.  8).  We  can  conceive  that  music 
might  affect  Saul's  feelings,  might  cheer  his 
despondency,  or  divert  his  melancholy  ;  but  how 
it  should  have  the  power  to  cliase  away  a  spi- 
ritual messenger  whom  the  Lord  had  eent  to 
chasten  rhe  monarch  for  his  transgressions,  is  not 
#0  easily  understood.  Saul's  case  must  probably 
Ve  judged  of  by  the  same  principles  as  that  of 
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the  demoniacs  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
[Demoniacs].  David  was  recommends!  ro  Saul 
on  account  of  his  skill  as  a  musician  (  I  Sam.  xvi. 
16-23),  though  the  narrative  of  his  introduction 
to  Saul,  his  subsequently  killing  Goliath,  Said  o 
ignorance  of  David's  person  after  he  had  been 
his  attendant  and  armour-bearer,  with  various 
other  circumstances  in  the  narrative  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
14-23;  xvii.  xviii.  1-4),  present  difficulties  which 
neither  the  arbitrary  omissions  in  the  Sept.,  nor 
the  ingenuity  of  subsequent  critics,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  removing,  and  which  have  led  many 
eminent  scholars  to  suppose  the  existence  of  ex- 
tensive dislocations  in  this  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Certainly  the  solutions  offered  by  those 
who  would  reconcile  the  narrative  as  it  now  stands 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  demand  too  much  ingenuity. 
and  appear  very  unsatisfactory.  That  proposed  1 
by  Hales  and  others  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible, 
which  would  place  the  passage,  xvi.  14-23,  after 
xviii.  9;  yet  why  should  .Saul's  attendants  need 
to  describe  so  minutely  a  person  whom  he  and 
all  Israel  knew  so  well  already  ?  Also,  how  can 
we  conceive  that  Saul  should  love  so  much  (xvi. 
21)  a  person  against  whom  his  jealousy  anil 
hatred  had  been  so  powerfully  excited  as  his  pro- 
bable successor  in  the  kingdom  ?  (xviii.  9).  Be- 
sides, David  had  occupied  already  a  much  higher 
position  (xviii.  5)  ;  and,  therefore,  his  being  made 
Saul's  armour-bearer  must  have  been  the  very 
opposite  of  promotion,  which  the  text  (xvi.  21) 
supposes  it  was. 

Though  not  acquainted  with  the  unction  ot 
David,  yet  having  received  intimation  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  given  to  aitodier,  Saul  soon 
suspected  from  his  accomplishments,  heroism,- 
wisdom,  and  popularity,  that  David  was  his  des- 
tined successor ;  and,  instead  of  concluding  that 
his  resistance  to  *he  divine  purpose  would  only 
accelerate  his  ©%w»  ruin,  Saul,  in  the  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  rage,  commenced  a  series  of  mur- 
derous attempts  on  the  life  of  his  rival,  that 
must  have  lost  him  the  respect  and  sympathy  of 
his  people,  which  they  secured  for  the  object  of 
his  malice  and  envy,  whi.se  noble  qualities  also 
they  both  exercised  and  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous. He  attempted  twice  to  assassinate  him 
with  his  own  hand  (xviii.  10,  11;  xix.  10);  he 
sent  him  on  dangerous  military  expeditions  (^xviii. 
5,  13,  17);  he  proposed  that  David  should  mairy 
first  his  elder  daughter,  whom  yet  he  gave  to> 
another,  and  then  his  younger,  that  the  procuring 
of  the  dowry  might  prove  fatal  to  David  ;  and 
then  he  sought  to  make  his  daughter  an  instru- 
ment of  her  husband's  destruction  ;  and  it  seems 
probable,  that  unless  miiaculously  prevented,  he 
would  have  embrued  ln3  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  venerable  Samuel  himself(l  Sam.  aix.  I8\, 
while  the  text  seems  to  intimate  (xx  33)  that 
even  the  life  of  Jonathan  was  not  safe  fiom  lus 
fury,  though  the  subsequent  context  may  war- 
rant a  doubt  whether  Jonathan  was  die  par'y 
aimed  at  by  Saul.  The  slaughter  of  Ahiinelech 
the  priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.),  under  pretence  of  his 
being  a  partisan  of  David,  ami  of  eighty-five 
other  priests  of  the  house  of  Eli,  to  w  Dotal  notion}* 
could  be  imputed,  as  well  as  the  whole  inhabitant 
of  Nob,  was  an  atrocity  perhaps  never  exceeded; 
and  yet  the  wickedness  of 'the  act  was  not  gteater 
than  its  infatuation,  for  it  mini  have  inspired  hra 
subjects  not  only  with  abhorrence  of  their  king  is 
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M  inhuman  tyrant,  but  with  Ixnor  of  Mm  as  an 
i  npious  and  sacrilegious  monster.  This  crime 
1/ Saul  put  David  in  possession  of  the  sacred  lot, 
which  Abiathar,  the  only  surviving  member  of 
Eli's  priestly  family,  brought  with^ him,  and  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  oracles  directing 
/)im  in  his  critical  affairs  (xxii.  21-23;  xxiii. 
i,  2). 

Having  compelled  David  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  an  outlaw,  around  whom  gathered  a  num- 
l>er  of  turbulent  and  desperate  characters,  Saul 
might  persuade  himself  that  he  was  justified  in  be- 
stowing the  hand  of  David's  wile  on  another,  and 
in  making  expeditions  to  apprehend  and  destroy 
him.  A  |K)rtion  of  the  people  were  base  enough 
to  minister  to  the  evil  passions  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  19;  xxvi.  1),  and  others,  perhaps,  might 
colour  their  fear  by  the  pretence  of  conscience 
(xxiii.  12).  But  his  sparing  Saul's  life  twice, 
when  he  was  completely  in  ln3  power,  must  have 
destroyed  all  colour  of  right  in  Saul's  conduct  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  as  it  also  did  in  his 
own   conscience  (xxiv.  3-7;  xxvi.);  which  two 

})assages,  though  presenting  many  points  of  simi- 
arity,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  occasion, 
without  denying  to  the  narrative  all  historic  accu- 
racy and  trustworthiness.  Though  thus  degraded 
and  paralysed  by  tl»e  indulgence  of  malevolent 
passions,  Saul  still  acted  with  vigour  in  repelling 
the  enemies  of  his  country„and  in  other  affairs 
wherein  his  jealousy  of  David  was  not  concerned 
(xxiii.  27,  28). 

•The  Bible  chronology,  as  does  also  Ussher, 
dates  David's  marriage  with  Michal,  a.m.  2491, 
the  same  year  in  which  Goliath  was  slain.  Hales, 
with  apparent  reason,  makes  it  five  years  later,, 
when  David  had  attained  the  age  "of  twenty-five. 
The  same  year  Mephibosheth  was  born;  which 
seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  iv.  4 ;  and  about 
five  years  more  appear  to  have  elapsed  before  the 
death  of  Saul.  Samuel's  death  had  taken  place 
not  long  before,  as  the  statement  in  I  Sam.  xxviii.3 
implies.  Probably  two  years  are  sufh'cient  to 
allow  time  for  the  intermediate  transactions 
(1  Sam.  xxv.-xxxi.),  instead  of  four,  as  set  down 
in  the  Bible  chronology. 

Said's  third  qffence  and  death. — The  measure 
of  Saul's  iniquity,  now  almost  full,  was  completed 
by  an  act  of  direct  treason  against  Jehovah  the 
God  of  Israel  (Exod.  xxii.  IS  \  Lev.  xix.  31; 
sue.  27;  Deut.  xviii.  10,  11).  Saul,  probably  in 
a  fit  of  zeal,  and  perhaps  as  some  atonement  for 
bis  disobedience  in  other  respects,  had  executed 
the  penalty  of  the  law  on  those  who  practised 
necromancy  and  divination  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  3). 
Noiv,how«*er,  forsaken  of  God,  who  gave  him  no 
oracles,  and  rendered,  by  a  course  of  wickedness, 
both  desperate  and  infatuated,  he  requested  his 
attendants  to  seek  him  a  woman  who  had  a  fami- 
liar spirit  (which  is  the  loose  rendering  in  the 
English  Bible  of  the  expression  occurring  twice 

in  ver.  7,  2)H  D?y3  WN,  ■  a  woman  a  mis- 
tress of  Ob;'  ■  habens  Pythonem,'  Vulg.),  that  hes 
might  obtain  from  her  that  direction  which  Je- 
hovah refused  to  afford  him.  The  question  as  to 
the  character  of  the  apparition  evoked  by  the 
ofltcn  of  Endor,  falls  more  properly  to  be  con- 
eidered  under  other  articles  [Divination  ; 
Witch]  ;  but  we  may  -emark  that  the  king 
aim&elf  jnauifestly  both  saw  &ad  conversed,  wjt£ 


the  phantom,  whatever  it  wan,  which  appeared  ip 
the  form  anil  spoke  in  the  character  of  Samuel, 
and  that  the  predictions  uttered  by  the  spectre 
were  real  oracles,  implying  distinct  and  ceftaifl 
foreknowledge,  as  the  event  proved  (see  Hales, 
vol.  ii.,  who  has  discussed  this  subject  very  judi- 
ciously). 

Assured  of  his  own  death  the  next  day,  and) 
that  of  his  sons  ;  of  the  ruin  of  his  army,  and  the 
triumph  of  his  most  formidable  enemies,  whose 
invasion  had  tempted  him  to  try  this  unhallowed 
expedient, — all  announced  to  him  by  that  snrns 
authority  which  had  foretold  hi3  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  and  whose  words  had  never  been  falsi- 
fied— Saul,  in  a  state  of  dejection  which  could  not 
promise  success  to  his  followers,  met  the  enemy- 
next  day  in  Gil  boa,  on  the  extremity  of  ihe  greai 
plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  and  having  seen  the  tcfal  rout 
of  his  army,  and  the  slaughter  of  his  three  80113,  0? 
whom  the  magnanimous  Jonathan  was  one;  and 
having  in  vain  solicited  death  from  the  hand  0? 
his  armour-bearer  (Doeg  the  Edomite,  the  Jews 
cay,  *  A  partner  before  of  hJ3  master's  ciimes,  and 
now  of  his  punishment'),  Saul  perished  at  last  by 
his  own  hand.  *  So  Saul  died  for  his  transgression 
which  he  committed  against  the  word  ui'  the  Lord, 
which  he  kept  not,  and  also  for  asking  counsel  of 
one  that  had  a  familiar  spirit,  to  inquire  of  it; 
and  inquired  not  of  the  Lord,  therefore  the  Lord 
slew  him,  and  turned  the  kingdom  unto  David* 
(1  Chron.  x.  13,  14) 

When  the  Philistines  came  on  the  morrow  to 
plunder  the  slain,  they  found  Saul's  body  and 
the  bodies  of  his  sons,  which,  having  bshcaded 
them,  they  fastened  to  the  wall  of  Bethx-han ;  but 
the  men  of-Jabesh-gilead,  mindful  of  their  former 
obligation  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.),  when  they  heard 
of  the  indignity,  gratefully  and  heroically  went 
by  night  and  carried  them  oft',  and  buried  thera 
under  a  tree  in  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days. 
It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  even  the  worst  men 
have  left  behind  them  those  in  whom  gratitude 
and  affection  are  duties.  Saul  had  those  who> 
mourned  him,  as  some  hand  was  found  to  have? 
strewed  flowers  on  the  newly-made  grave  of  Nero. 
From  Jabesh  the  bones  of  Saul  and  of  his  sons 
were  removed  by  David,  and  buried  in  Zelah,  in 
th|  sepulchre  of  Kish  his  father. 

There  is  not  in  the  sacred  history,  or  in  any 
other,  a  character  more  melancholy  to  contem- 
plate than  that  of  Saul.  Naturally  humble  and 
modest,  though  of  strong  passions,  he  might  have 
adorned  a  private  station.  In  circumstances 
which  did  not  expose  him  to  strong  temptation, 
he  would  probably  have  acted  virtuously.  But 
his  natural  rashness  was  controlled  neither  by  a 
powerful  understanding  nor  a  scrupulous  con- 
science ;  and  the  obligations  of  duty,  and  the  ties 
of  gratitude,  always  felt  by  him  too  slightly,  were 
totally  disregarded  when  ambition,  envy,  and 
jealousy  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  The 
diabolical  nature  of  these  passions  is  seen,  with, 
frightful  distinctness,  in  Saul,  whom  their  in- 
dulgence transformed  ■  iuto  an  unnatural  anct 
blood-thirsty  monster,  who  constantly  exhibited 
the  moral  infatuation,  so  common  among  those 
who  have  abandoned  themselves  to  sin,  of  think- 
ing that  the  punishment  of  one  crime  may  be 
escaped  by  the  perpetration  of  another.  In  him 
also  is  seen  that  moral  anomaly  or  contradic- 
tioDj  which  would  be  it-credible,  did  we  not 
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10  often  witness  it,  of  an  indi  vidua!  pursuing  ha- 
bitually a  course  which  Lis  defter  nature  pre* 
pounces  not  only  flagitious,  hut  insane  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  16 -22).  Saul  knew  that,  t hat  person  should 
l>e  king  whom  yet  he  persisted  in  seeking  to  de- 
stiov,  and  so  accelerated  his  own  ruin.  For  it  can 
hardly  he  doubted  that  the  distractions- and  dis- 
affection occasioned  by  Saul's  t>ersecution  of  David 
produced  that  weakness  in  his  government  which 
encouraged  the  Philistines  to  make  the  invasion 
in  which  himself  and  his  sons  perished.  '  I  gave 
.thee  a  king  in  mine  anger,  and  took  him  away 
in  my  wrath  '  (Hos.  xii.  11).  la  the  prolonged 
troubles  and  disastrous  termination  of  this  first 
reign,  the  Hebrews  were  vividly  shown  how 
vain  was.  their  favourite  remedy  for  the  mis- 
chiefs of  foreign  invasiou  and  intestine  discord. 

— R.  L. 

SCAPE-GOAT.     [Goat,  Scape.] 
SCARLET.     [Purple.] 

SCEPTRE.  The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered 
is  t33^j  which  in  its  primary  signification  denotes 
a  stall*  of  wood  (Ezek.  xix.  1 1),  about  the  height 
of  a  man,  which  the  ancient  kings  and  chiefs  bore 
as  an  iusigue  of  honour  (lliarf,  i.  231,  24 5  ;  ii. 
i$5,  sq.  :  Amos  i.  5  ;  Zech.  x.  1 1  ;  Ezek.  xix. 
Ii  ;  Wisd.  x.  M;  comp.  Gen.  xlix.  1U;  Nilm. 
xxiv.  17;  Isa.  xiv<  5).  As  such  it  appears  to 
have  (M'iginated  in  the  shepherd's  staff",  since  the 
first  kings  were  mostly  nomade  princes  (Strabo, 
xvi.  783  ;  comp.  Ps.  xxix).  There  were,  however, 
some  nations  among  wh  >m  the  agricultural  life 
must  have  been  the  earliest  known  ;  and  we  should 
riot  among  them  expect  to  find  the  shepherd's 
staff  advanced  to  symbolical  honour.  Accord- 
ingly, Diodorus  Siculus  (iii.  3)  informs  us,  that 
the  sceptre  of  the  Egypt ia.n  kings  bore  the  shape  of 
a  plough — a  testimony  confirmed  by  existing 
monuments,  in  which  the  long  staff  which  forms 
the  sceptre,  terminates  in  a  form  obviously  in- 
tended to  represent  a  plough. 

A  golden  sceptre,  that  is,  one  washed  or  plated 
with  gold,  is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  iv.  11  (comp. 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii.  7,  13  ;  Iliad,  i.  15  ;  ii.  268  ; 
Odyss.  xi.  91).  Other  decorations  of  Oriental 
oceptres  are  noticed  by  Strabo  (xvi.  746).  In- 
clining the  sceptre  was  a  mark  of  kingly  favour 
(Esth.  iv.  11),  anil  the  kissing  it  a  token  of  sub- 
mission (Ksth.  v.  2).  Saul  appears  to  have  car- 
ried his  javelin  as  a  mark  of  superiority  (I  Sam. 
£tv.  10;   xxii.  6). 

SCHOOLS,  EDUCATION.  Before  the  exile, 
the  Jews,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  seem  to  have 
hat)  no  notion  whatever  of  public  and  national 
schools,  since  the  sphere  of  our  present  elementary 
knowledge,  reading  and  writing,  was  confined  to 
•hut  a  few.  Children  were  Usually  taught  thesim- 
«ple  doctrines  of  religion  by  their  parents,  by  ineans 
of  aphorisms,  sacred  stories  and  rites  (l)eut.  vi.  7, 
20,  sq  ;  xi.  19;  Prov.  vi.  20),  while  the  children 
of  kings  seem  to  have  had  tutors  of  their  own 
^2  Sam.  xii.  25).  Even  after  the  exile,  national 
instruction  was  chiefly  limited  to  religion,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  a  nation  whose 
fxditical  institutions  were  founded  on  theocratic 
Jn  inciples. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  here, 
How  did  it,  then,  happen  that  the  Jews,  cou- 
QhqJl  to  so  small  a  territory  in  Syria,  living  coij- 
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tinually  "solated  and  apart  from  other  nations, 
and  not  possessing  in  their  own  territory  resources 
of  any  kind  for  the  advancement  of  education, 
should,  nevertheless,  have  mustered  such  an  host 
of  sages  and  learned  men  ?  It  must  indeed  perplex 
those  who  are  initiated  in  the  Hebrew  Utera- 
ture  Uj  discover  by  what  means  learning,  thought, 
and  inquiry  were,  under  such  circumstances, 
fostered  and  cultivated  :  and  it  will  be  asked, 
In  what  connection  stood  the  so-called  great  sy- 
nagogue, under  Ezra  and  Zerubabel,  with  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  in  previous  times?  And 
how  did  John,  the  herald  of  Christ,  and  Paul  the 
Ajwstle,  receive  that  education  which  made  t he 
former  the  teacher  of  his  own  nation,  and  the 
latter  that  of  so  many  nations  and  ages  *?  The  so- 
lution of  these  questions  -we  may  find  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  institution  among  the  later  Is- 
raelites, unique  in  ii<>  kind,  and  eventually  brought 
to  a  high* degree  of  perfection  ;  namely,  the  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  learned  men,  for  the  purposa 
of  expounding  (he  sacred  writings  and  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in  practical  philosophy.  We 
shall  bring  together  some  ol  the  scattered  records 
concerning  this  institution,  to  show  its  powerful 
influence  upon  education  in  general. 

For  the  later  period  of  Jewish  civilization,  from 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  and  the  collection  of  the  Talmud 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  a  great  number 
of  philosophical  and  religious  aphorisms  ate  found 
eollected  in  the  Talmud,  as  originating  with 
the  men  of  those  learned  assemblies  in  various 
epochs,  and  in  which  we  may  trace  the  spirit  of 
many  passages  even  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  Babylon  Talmud  (Tr.  Sanhedrin') 
those  desirous  of  knowledge  are  exhorted  to  repair 
to  the  learned  meetings  of  certain  celebrated 
rabbies  who  taught  in  Lydda,  Burin,  Pekunr 
Jabueh,  Benebarak,  Rome,  Sikni,  Zippnrim,  or 
Nesibis;  and  in  the  land  of  captivity  to  the  great 
teacher  in  Beth-shaarim,  and  to  the  sages  who 
taught  in  the  hall  (jaazith.  The  Talmud  also 
mentions  many  other  seats  of  the  learned,  such 
as  Jerusalem,  Cassarea,  Bethshan,  Acco,  Bet  her; 
Magdala,  Ushah,  Raccat  (Tiberias),  and  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt.  In  Tiberias  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  age  assembled  to  compose  that  fa- 
mous monument  of  Jewish  learning,  the  TalmuJ 
[Talmud].  Gamaliel  (Paul's  master)  was  head 
of  the  learned  assembly  or  college  at  Jabneli 
(Jamnia),  which,  it  is  stated,  numbered  not  fewer 
than  3S0  students.  At  Zipporim  in  Galilee  also, 
where  the  celebrated  R.  Judah  Hakkadosh  passed 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  there  is  said  to  have 
been  several  of  these  schools,  and  eminent  teach- 
ers, all  of  whom  are  mentioned  by  name  In  Tr, 
Sanhedrin,  we  further  read:  'There  were  three 
teachers  at  Bether,  and  in  Jabneh  four — R.  Eiie- 
zer,  R.  Akibih,  R.  Joshua,  and  R.  Simon;  the 
last  spoke  in  the  presence  of  the  otheis,  although 
he  still  sat  upon  the  ground' — that  is,  he  was  pie- 
sent  as  an  auditor  merely,  although  occasionally- 
allowed  to  act  as  a  teacher.  In  the  same  tract  it  is 
said— '  the  meeting  rests  upon  men  ;'  on  which  the 
gloss  is,  '  Wherever  there  are  ten  men  whose  occu- 
pations do  not  prevent  them  from  devoting  their 
whole  time  to  sacred  learning,  a  house  for  their, 
meetings  must  he  built.'  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Tr.  Chctub.),  a  tradition  is  alleged  tha*  here  had 
been  at  Jerusalem  4G0  synagogues,  each  of  whica 
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exmtruted  an.  apartment  for"  the  reading  of  the  law, 
wul  another  for  Hie  ivming  of  men  lor  inquiry, 
dcep-revea-rh,  and  imlrnetion.  Such  a  meeting- 
hnn  recalled  by  the  Talmmlists  Beth-Midrash 
(L""H2  n3),  that  is,  an  apartment  wlipre  lectures 
were  given,  or  conversations  held  on  various  sub- 
jects of  inquiry.  There  wen?  three  of  these  meet- 
ing-places in  the  Temple  (Tr.  Mcjillah),  and 
in  all  of  thecn  it  was  the  custom  for  the  students 
to  sit  on  the  floor,  while  the  teachers  occupied 
rake  1  seats  (T.  Hieros.  Tr.  TaanWi)  :  hence  Paul 
i  :r!l>es  himself  as  having,  when  a  student,  'sat 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel'  (Acts  xxii.  3). 

'j  here  are  many  hints  in  the  Talmud  which 
throw  light  upon  the  maimer  of  proceeding  in 
these  assemblies.  Thus,  a  student  asked  Gamaliel 
whether  the  evening  prayer  was  obligatory  by  the 
law,  or  not.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative  j  on 
which  the  student  informed  him  that  11!  Joshua 
had  told  him  it  was  noi  obligatory.  'Well,'  said 
Gamaliel,  'when  he  appears  to-morrow  in  the 
assembly,  step  forward  and  ask  him  the  question 
again.'  He  did  so,  and  the  expected  answer 
raised  a  discussion,  a  full  account  of  which  is 
given.  It  appears  that  these  learned  men  deli- 
vered  their  dicta  and  arguments  in  Hebrew  to  an 
interpreter  at  their  side,  who  then  explained  thpm 
in  the  vernacular  dialect  to  the  audience.  This 
is  the  explanation  given  of  an  anecdote,  that  a 
celebrated  teacher  was  unable  to  proceed  for  want 
of  an  interpreter,  till  Rabh  volunteered  his  services 
(Tr.  Y'cmak).  In  such  meetings  there  wa3  one 
who  was  recognised  as  president  or  chief  professor, 
end  another  as  vice-president  (Tr.  Ilorayoth). 

These  teachers  ami  professors,  wjio  were  the 
•lawyers"  and  'doctors'  of  the  .New  Testament, 
formed  no  mean  opinion  of  their' own  dignity  and 
importance,  a3  indeed  the  Gospels  evince.  It  is 
«aid,  '  A  wise,  man  (more  particularly  a  chief  pro- 
fessor) is  cf  more  consequence  than  a  king ;  for 
when  the  former  dies  there  is  (often)  no  one  to 
replace  him,  but  any  one  may  replace  the  latter. 
A  wise  man,  even  though  a  bastard,  ranks  even 
above  the  high-priest,  if  the  latter  be  one  of  the 
unlearned.'  Even  the  students  under  these  person- 
ages claimed  to  be  regarded  with  respect;  they 
were  palled  the  'holy  people'  (^"Ip  D^),  as 
opposed  to  the  masses,  who  are  contemptuously 
designated  }HKn  D#,  ■  people  of  the  earth.' 

Philo  {.Tie  Vita  Conte/np.\  speaking  of  the 
meelingsof  the  Essenes,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
observe  the  regulations  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
says,  *  After  the  Iread  teacher  had  finished  his 
exposition  to  the  assembly,  upon  a  proposed  ques- 
tion, he  stands  up  ami  logins  to  sing  (a  hymn  or 
psalm),  in  which  the  choirs,  join  at  certain  inter- 
vals; and  the 'audience  listen  quietly  till  the 
repetition  of  the  leading  theme,  when  all  join 
in  it. 

Now  Jthe  practices  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
citations  entirely  correspond  with  the  intimations 
cf  the  r*"ew  Testament,  and  with  theun  may  be 
taken  into  the  series  of  facts  illustrative  of  the 
condition  of  learning  and  education  and  the  mode 
of  instruction  among  the  Jews,  for  the  period 
considerably  before  and  long  after  the  time  of 
Christ.  The  following  passages  in  particular  may 
be  indicated  in  this  connection — Luke  ii.  46; 
Acts  vi.  9,  10;  xix.  8,  9;  xxii.  3;  1  Cor.  xiv. 
£6-33;  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  In  the  last  but  one  of 
th«Gb  it  is  true,  tlie  description  applies  to  the 
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Chrintian  assemblies  ;  but,  en  comparing  it  with 
the  other  passages,  it  will  appear  ihat  the  first 
Christian  teachers  had  retained  many  of  the  re$u» 
la!  inns  of  the  Jewish  assemblies.  The  'Apocryphal 
books  of  die  Old  Testament,  which  belong  to  this 
peiiod,  contain  some  curious  and  distinct  intima- 
•tions  to  the  same  purport,  and  illustrative  of  fh« 
general  subject.  See  in  particular,  VVisd.  viii.  8, 
1U;  Siracb  xxxv.  3,  sq.  ;  xxxix.  2,  3;  xliw 
3-5;   1  Mace.  vii.  11.2  Mace.  vi.  18. 

From  the  above,  and  from  sundry  other  pas- 
sages of  the  same  import,  which  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  produce,  we  may  safely 
draw  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  soon  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  as- 
semblies of  the  learned  not  only  existed,  but 
had  increased  to  a  considerable  extent. 

2.  That  (hese  meetings  took  place  not  only  at 
Jerusalem,  but  also  in  other  places,  remote  iVom 
the  capiial  of  Palestine,  siuh  as  Galilee,  the 
frontiers  of  Idumsea,  Lebanon,  anil  even  in  heathen 
Countries.        • 

3.  That  the  meeting-places  of  the  wise  stood 
mostly  in  connection  with  the  syna^og-.ies ;  an  J 
that  the  wise  or  learned  men  usually  met  soon 
after  divine  worship  and  reading  were  o\er,  in  the 
upper  apartment  of  the  synagogues,  in  order  to 
discuss  those  matters  which  required  more  lesearch 
and  inquiry. 

4.  1  nat  the  Betk-Midrash  was  a  place  where 
subjects  of  religious  philosophy  and  various  para- 
doxes  *  from  the  moral  and  material  world  were 
treated,  serving  as  a  sort  of  academical  lectures 
for  those  higher  students  who  aspired  to  rill  in 
time  the  place  of  teacher  themselves.  These  in- 
stitutions may  therefore  be  fairly  likened  to  the 
academies,  or  learned  societies,  so  famous  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

5.  That  these  assemblies  of  the  wise  were  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  priests,  who  occupied 
themselves  merely  with  investigations  on  the  reli- 
gious rites  and  ceremonies,  &c. ;  as  also  from  fhos** 
where  civil  laics  were  discussed,  and  law-suits  de 
cided,  (}H  JV2,  Beth-din,^  '  court  of  judgment); 
though  many  of  the  learned  priesnf  were  no  doubt 
members  of  the  literary  assemblies,  and  probably 
often  proposed  in  the  Beth-Midrash  questions  of  a 
character  more  suited  to  a  sacred  than  to  a  phi- 
losophical society. 

6.  That  such  societies  (assemblies  of  the  wise) 
chose  their  own  president  from  amongst  the  most 
distinguished  and  learned  of  their  members  ;  and 
consisted  of  more  or  fewer  mem  Iters,  but  certainly 
not  less  than  ten,  capable  of  partaking  in  a  dis- 
cussion on  some  proposed  learned  question. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  notice  that  we  may  trace  hi 
some  of  the  fragments  which  have  descended  to 
us  from  those  assemblies,  ten  different  speakeis  or 
lecturers;  see,  ex.  gr.,  Kccles.  i.  3  to  iv.  1G,  where 

*  Paradoxes,  oi  inquiries  on  such  subjects 
as  concern  the  spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
age,  will  surprise  no  one  who  sees  in  those  assem- 
blies something  more  than  mere  popular  instruc- 
tion. Nor  <\o  we  lack  in  the  New  Testament 
traces  of  esoteric  and  exoteric  systems  in  teaching* 
ex.  gr.  Mark  iv.  33,  sq. 

f  This  is  what  is  commonly  called  Sanhedrim^ 
sjid  which,  according  to  the  Talmud,  cosisistec 
of  a  quorum  of  three,  twenty-three,  or  aeventv-one 
persont  [Sanhedrim], 
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the  following  sections  evidently  taar  the  character 
of  different  speakers  and  different  subjects  :  (I) 
ch.  i.  3-7;  (2)  8  11;  (3)  ch.  xi«.  2-26;  (4)  ch. 
iii.  1-8;  (A)  9  15;  (6)  16-22;  (7)  ch.  iv.  1-6; 
(8)  7-8;  (9)  9-12;  (10)  13-16.  Again  we  can  (lis* 
tingnish  another  assembly  and  different  speakers 
in  the  following  verses  of  Eccles. :  (1)  ch.  viii.  8- 
10;  (2)  11-13;  (3)  14,  15;  (4)  16,  17;  (5)  ch. 
ix.  1  ;  (6)2-4;  (7)X4-6;  (6)  7-10;  (9)  11,  12; 
10)  13;  ch.  x.  1 

7.  That  the  president  or  head  of  the  assem- 
bly usually  brought  forward  the  question  o" 
subject  at  issue  very  briefly,  and  sometimes  even 
in  a  very  low  voice,  go  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  assembly,  but  only  by  those  close  al  his 
elbow,  who  then  detailed  and  .delivered  it  at  large 
sn  a  louder  voice, to  the  meeting. 

Traces  of  the  developed  details  of  subjects  tlids 
briefly  proposed  by  the  president  of  the  assembly, 
cannot  escape  the  eye  of  the  inquiring  reader  of 
Kcdesiastes  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Thus,  In 
the  counter-songs  in  Ecclesiastes,  perhaps  the  in- 
troduction, the  few  laconic  words,  •  vanity  of  vani- 
ties, all  is  vanity  !'  constituted  the  sentence  with 
which  the  president  opened  the  subject  or  question. 
So  also  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  vi  22;  ix.  17; 
where  perhaps  the  naked  question,  '  Whajt  is 
wisdom?  whence  does  it  come?'  belonged  to  the 
president,  who  in  this  brief  manner  opened  the 
subject,  leaving  the  discussion  and  enlargement 
to  the  other  able  members.  Comp.  also  v.  23 
with  vi.  1-21  :  and  see  1  Cor.  xiv.  27,  28. 

8.  That  the  pupils  or  students  in  those  assem- 
blies were  not  mere  boys  coming  to  be  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  but  men  or 
youths  of  more  or  less  advanced  education,  who 
came  thither  either  to  profit  by  listening  to  the 
learned  discussions,  ov  even  to  participate  in  them 
themselves:  thus  pavitig  the  way  and  preparing 
ibemselves  for  the  office  of  the  presidency  at  some 
.future  time. 

9.  That  these  meetings  were  public,  admitting 
any  one,  though  not  a  member,  and  even  allowing 
bim  to  propose  questions. 

10.  That  the  subjects  propounded  in  those 
assemblies  were  of  a  manifold  character;  (1) 
songs,  in  winch  the  audience  now  antra  then 
joined;  (2)  counter-songs,  in  which  several  of  the 
learned  members  delivered  their  thoughts  and 
opinions  on  a  certain  proposed  question ;  (3) 
adages;  (4)  solutions  of  obscure  questions  and 
problems  (atvlyfiara).  - 

11.  That  the  principal  task  of  these  assemblies 
Was  to  preserve  the  remains  of  the  sages  of  olden 
&jmes  by  collecting  and  writing  them  down, 
v  This  office  probably  procured  for  Ezra  (the 
president  of  such  an  assembly)  the  distinguished 
title  of  1Q1D,  '  scribe'  (Ezra  vii.  6,  11,  12). 

12.  That  these  assemblies  and  meetings  were 
I  still  in  existence  in  the  times  of  Christ  and  his 
1  apostles.* 

Comp,  moreover,  Matt.  xi.  2,  9;  xiii.  57; 
xxi.  11 ;  xxiii.  29-39  (v.  31  irpofyirai,  (ro<pol,  and 
ypa/x/xarcis  6tand  as  synonymous.) ;  Mark  iv.  33, 

•  Even  in  the  present  day,  indeed,  an  imitation 
of  these  assemblies  exists  among  all  Jewish  con- 
gregation* throughout  Poland  and  Germany,  and 
the  locate  bears  the  name  of  Befh-Midrash,  where 
the  rabbi  of  the  place  lvcturee  on  the  various  sub« 

jecis  of  the  law. 

,|njtiu::ii<.''.(  ino«oq 
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34 ;  vi.  29 ;  Luke  i.  76 ;  xi.  1  ;  John  i.  35-41  . 
iii.  25  ;  Acts  iii.  22-25  ;  xi.  27  j  xiii  . ;  xv.  32 ; 
xxi.  9,  10. 

Specimens  of  the  matters  discussed  in  those 
assemblies  in  this  latter  period,  are  found  in  the 
Talmud,  in  the  collections  of  Baruch  and  Jesus 
(son  of  Sirach),  and  more  especially  in  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  Perhaps  come  expressions  of  John 
the  Baptist  arm  some  speeches  of  Christ  might 
be  compared  with  them.  Even  the  frequent  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  Christ  and!, 
the  apostles  warn  the  people  against  the  sophis- 
tries, subtleties,  idle  questions,  and  vain  researches 
of  the  so-called  wise,  show  us  that  these  important 
institutions  had  greatly  degenerated  in  the  latter 
pari  of  the  period  under  pur  notice  (John  x.  34  ; 
xi.  34  ;  xvv25  ;  Col.  ii.  8 ;  1  Tim.  i.  4,  6  ;  iv.  7  ; 
y\.\4;  20  ;  Tit.  iii.  9).  And  so  we  find  it  in  reality, 
/when  we  examine  with  attention  the  scanty  ma- 
terials which  exist  for  the  history  of  this  time 
(Ex.  gr.  T.  Bab.  Tr.  Hagigah). 

The  originally  useful  objects  of  this  institution 
were  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  ambitions  views  of 
the  sages  on  whom  its  character  depended  to  shine, 
and  to  say  something  new  and  original,  however 
absurd  and  paradoxical,  a  mania  visible  already  in 
the  second  part,  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  which 
6oon  contributed  and  lent  charms  to  the  cabalistic 
researches  and  interpretations,  and  art.  of  extra- 
vagant speculation,  which  supplanted  even  in 
the  first  period  of  our  Christian  era  all  other  solid 
researches  among  the  Jews,  and  caused  the  down- 
fall of  those  assemblies. 

This  mania  of  distinction  also  led  to  bantering? 
and  quarrels  among  the  little  Jewish  ccademies 
or  literary  societies,  thus  dividing  them  into  va- 
rious sects  or  parties. 

The  most  violent  of  these  schisms  were  those 
which  broke  cut  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducces.  The  Pharisees  6oon  obtained,  it.  is  true, 
the  mastery  over  their  opponents,  but  they  them- 
selves were  also  split  into  many  parties  by  the 
disputes  between  the  school  of  the  celebrated 
teaciier  Hillel,  and  that  of  Shammai,  the  for- 
me? advocating  the  right  of  the  traditional  law- 
evert  in  opposition  to  that  of  Moses,  while  the  latter 
(like  Christ)  attached  but  little  weight  to  tra- 
ditions whenever  they  were. found  to  clash  with 
the  Mosaical"  law.  These  disputes  between  the- 
various  schools  of  the  Jewish  doctors  at  the  close  of 
that  period,  v/ere  often  carried  net  only  to  gross* 
personalities,  but  even  to  bodily  assaults,  ant! 
murder  (Tr.  Sabbath  and  Shebticth) ;  and  it  hat! 
at  last  become  a  proverb 'that  even  Elijah  the 
Tishbite  would  not  be  able  to  reconcile  the  adhe- 
rents of  Hillel  and  Shammai.'  What  the  one 
party  permitted  the  other  was  su»e  to  prohibit. 
and  vice  versa.  The  school  of  Hillel,  however, 
had  from  an  early  penod  always  numbered  a  tast 
majority  in  its  favour,  so  tlvat  the  modern  Jewish). 
Rabbis  are  uniformly  guided  by  the  • -pinion  of 
that  school  in  their  decisions. 

Now,  as  the  Talmud  contains  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  genuine  KeifxrjXia  from  the  treasures 
of  the  early  periods,  which  are  now  and  then  found 
in  the  heavy  volumes  of  useless  researches)  for  the 
most  part  only  the  opinions  and  disputes  of  those 
schools J  concerning  the  traditional  laws,  glossed 
over  with  cabalistic  subtiltiesand  sophistica!  spe- 
culation*, it  is  very  narura]  that  but  little  of  real 
interest  is  to  be  found  iu  it 
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N»*v#rtlieles9  giimc  remnants  of  the  researches 
ol' the  •  Assemblies  of  the  Wise'  from  the  earlier 
periods,  have  also  descended  to  its  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  and  in  the  collections  of  the  son  of 
Sir.u  li,  showing  us  those  colleges  in  their  dignified 
and  mine  pure  aspect.  From  this  source  we  may 
collect  the  following  intimations: — 

1.  That  the  object  of  these  assemblies  in  the 
earlier  periods  wa<j  chiefly  to  exercise  the  minds  of 
those  who  hud  devoted  themselves  to  the  higher 
branches  of  studies,  and  furnish  them  with  matter 
for  reflection  and  opportunities  to  develope  their 
thoughts.  It  is  true  that  no  specimens  are  extant 
from  that  period  exhibiting  the  solution  of  obscure 
problems  (JIVTA,  alvlyixaTa),  which  were  admir- 
ably calculated  in  that  early  stage  of  civilization, 
and  in  that  climate,  for  the  developement  of  the 
thinking  faculties;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
we  have  shown  above,  that  such  had  come  under 
their  consideration.  All  that  has  been  preserved 
are,  Songs,  Counter-songs,  and  Adages. 

2.  That  the  Counters  on  js,  which  seem  to  have 
constituted  the  main  debates  in  those  assemblies, 
were  by  no  means  founded  on  egotism,  or  a  spirit  of 
contradiction,  but  simply  on  the  desire  of  mutual 
information  and  instruction ;  and  it  is  manifest 
in  many  of  them  that  the  authors  had  truth  for 
'Jheir  object,  both  in  advancing  their  own  original 
fodeas,  and  in  refuting  those  of  their  colleagues. 

3.  That  these  discourses  had  at  first  assumed 
the  poetical  tone  bo  yieculiar  to  that  time  and 
•Hi mate,  when  and  where  the  song  comprised  all 
ptuX  can  be  said  and  thought;  but  that  gradually 
that  tone  was  lowered  to  a  poetical  prose,  traces 
of  which  we  still  discover  in  many  of  the  sayings 
W  the  New  Testament. 

4.  That  these  discourses  treated  of  subjects 
biearing  on  religious  philosophy,  and  the  worship  of 
f«3od  ;  recommending  virtue  and  morals,  exhorting 
To  wisdom,  laying  down  principles  for  practical^ 
life,  not  omitting,  however,  still  higher  objects, 
euch  as  the  immortality' of  the  soul,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  bad  and  good  after  death,  &c. 

In  the  middle  period  of  the  Jewish  history  of 
civilization,  from  the  time  of  Samuel  to  that  of 
Jeremiah  and  E?ra,  these  philosophic  assemblies 
occur  under  a  double  appellation  ;  1,  Schools  of 
the  Prophets,  in  the  first  part  of  that  period,  and 
2,  Assemblies  of  tka  Wise,  in  the  latter  part. 
Of  the  existence  of  such  schools  of  meetings  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Moses  but.  faint  traces  are 
found,  in  comparing  Exod.  xviii.  13 — 26,  with 
.Nunr  xi.  24—29,  where  the  eminent  men  whom 
JVicses  usei  to  consult  on  important  affairs  re- 
ceive the  same  designation  (of  '  prophets')  as  the 
members  of  the  prophet -schools  in  the  subsequent 
ages  Hut  in  the  time  of  Samuel  we  find  more 
distinct  proofs  of  their  existence  (1  Sam.  ix. 
9;  x.  5-11  ;  xix.  18  eq. ;  1  Chion.  xxv.  6,  7; 
2  Kings  ii.  3  ;  iii.  15,  16;  iv.  18,  43;  Isa.  viii. 
16-19;  Prov.  i.  2  6;  xxv.  1 ;  Eccles.  i.2;  xii.  8; 
vii.  27;  xii.  9-11). 

By  paying  a  little  attention  to  the  passages 
which  we  have  quoted  above  regarding  these  as- 
semblies in  the  t'vo  periods,  the  following  results 
may  fairly  be  d;    xed  from  them  : — 

I.  That  the  schools  of  the  prophets  in  the  earlier 
periods  were  identical  with  the  assemblies  of  the 
tcf'ssof  the  later  periods,  both  in  design  and  form. 
This  will  not  appear  doubtful  when  we  trace 
liisj  term  >^33  *  prophet'  to  its  etymology—; flovf_ 
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ing  out,  inspired  (singers).*  Thus  arc  Miriam 
(Hxod.  xv.  20)  and  Deborah  (Judg.  ir.  4)  styled 
n&'QO.  '  prophetesses,'  because  they  uttered  in- 
spired, enthusiastic  songs.  Also  (1  Kings  xviii. 
29)  it'  is  said  that  the  priests  of  Baal  1K33JV1, 
*  prophesied,'  while  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  1  occurs  the  ex- 
pression 0^3331  nVT3D3  DW33,  *  to  prophesy 
with  harps  and  psalteries,'  which  is  illustrated 
(ver.   6)  by  lYlTO)  0^233  W2,   'for  song 

with  psalteries  and  harps'  (ver.  7)  by  TB>  ^IDPD 
instructed  in  song  f  so  that  K33.1,  «  prophet,' 
(ver.  2.  3)  may  also  be  rendered  singer.^ 

2.  That  the  places  where  these  prophets  or  in- 
spired singers  (who  among  other  people  would 
have  been  called  thinkers  or  philosophers')  met, 
were  Ramah  (I  Sam.  xix.  1 8-24),  Bethel  (2  Kings 
ii.  3),  Jericho  (ii.  5),  Gilgal  (iv.  38:  vi.  1).  By 
comparing  1  Kings  xviii.  30  with  2  Kings  ii.  25, 
there  seems  to  have  been  another  such  place  some- 
where in  Mount  Carmel. 

3.  That  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  or  assem- 
blies of  the  wise,  were  unions  of  menj  distin- 
guished by  learning  and  wisdom,  or  who  strove 
for  that  distinction,  and  were  competent  to  appear 
as  public  orators  or  singers,  animated  declama- 
tion and  song  being  identical  in  their  origin. 

4.  That  these  institutions  were  chiefly  in- 
tended— 

a.  To  rouse,  develope,  and  strengthen  the  powers 
of  thought,  by  mutual  instruction,  commu- 
nication, criticism,  and  controversy. 

b.  To  hear  public  teachers,  counsellors,  and   % 
leaders  of  the  people  and  the  monarchs. 

C.  To  save  from  oblivion  the  sayings  and 
speeches  of  ancient  times,  by  cpllecting  them 
in  proper  order ;  and, 

d.  To  rear  from  among  them  teachers  and 
writers  for  the  public. 

5.  That  the  subjects  treated  of  in  these  schools 
or  assemblies,  comprised  everything  that  mighi 
appear  important  to  the  philosophers  of  those  times 
and  that  country,  and,  more  especially,  songa 
of  praise  to  Jehovah,  observations  on  man  and 
nature,  exhortations  to  morality  .and  virtue,  warn- 
ings against  idolatry  and  enmity  towards  their 
fellow-citizens,  &c.  „ 

6.  That  the  form  of  tnose  discourses,  in  both 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  and  assemblies  of  the 
wise,  may  be  divided  into — 

*  Quint ilian  observes,  that  in  the  early  stages 
of  civilization,  the  performers  on  musical  instru- 
ments (as  such  are  first  described  the  *  prophets," 
X  Sam.  x.)  were  identical  with  wise  men,  inspired 
eingers,  and  seers.  Quis.ignorat  musicen  tanturn 
jam  ill  is  autiquis  temporibus,  nun  studii  modo  , 
verum  etiam  venerationis  habuisse,  ut  iidem 
Musici  et  Vates  et  Sapientes  judicarentur,  (mit- 
tam  alios)  Orpheus  et  Linus  (Inst.  i.  10). 

f  Even  the  Chaldee  translates  1K33JV,  *  they 
prophesied,1  in  1  Sam.  xix.  20,  •  they  sang  songs 
of  praise.'  In  the  same  sense  must  we  also  take 
irpo<prrr€v*iv,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  4,  5.  - 

\  That  the  so-called  (sons)  pupils  of  the  pro- 
phets were  not  hoys,  but  grown  men,  is  evident 
from  1  Kings  xx.  35,  sq. ;  2  Kings  ii.  15,  16;  where 

mention  is  made  of  fifty  strong  rten  (?TI  *33),the 
pupils  of  the  prophets,  who  nad  assembled  m 
toricho  j  a«  also  from  2  King;  i*  40 
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a.  Sayings  of  the  wise. 

A.  Songs  and  counter-songs  (Ji^y?  D^YB?,  Ps. 

1-xxxviii.  1  ;    Sept.   <rrpo<pal  \6yu>v,  Prov.  i. 

3);  containing  thoughts  leading  to  reflection 

ami   further    investigation    (HVvDI    ?£73, 
OKoreivbs  \6yos), 
e.  Obscure  questions  (AWf!,  alvtynaTo),  and 

their  solutions. 
7.  That  the  president  of  the  assemhly  opened 
Ihe  meeting  with  a  sentence  or  question,  which 
♦ras  left  to  the  various  speakers  to  deveiope  or 
«iUcuss. 
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8.  That  the  members  of  these  literary  invon9 
comprised  also  laymen — ex.  gr.  Saul  and  David 
— though  Levites  were  frequently  not  only  mem- 
bers but  even  founders  of  such  schools — ex.  gr. 
Samuel,  &c.  To  judge,  however,  from  many 
passages  where  censure  is  passed  on  the  too  strict 
otwervance  of  outward  ceremony  as  demanded 
by  the  priests,  as  also  on  their  arrogance  of  de- 
spotic power,  it  would  seem  that  such  uniona 
were  just  forming  a  »ort  of  opposition  to  thjse 
evils,  trying  to  out-argue  them,  and  show..ig  by 
their  own  example,  in  the  selection  of  a  president 
and  other  distinguished  members,  that  more  r<v 
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ipect  is  due  to  personal  merit  than  to  hereditary 
right,  as  advocated  by  the  priests* 

Specimens  of  the  form  and  style  of  the  objects 
treated  in  those  early  periods  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  may  probably  be  contained  in  the  hymns 
in  many  of  the  Paalms,  assisted  by  a  chorus,  sucb 
osPs.  viii.,  xlii.,xliii.,  xlix.,  civ.  :as  also  the  coun- 
ter-songs  in  Ps.  lxxxviii.,  Ixxxix.,  lx.,  Ixi.,  lxv.,and 
ciii.  1-1B;  as  also  exxxix.,  where  three  singers 
seem  to  have  |>erformed  successively,  after  the 
finale  of  the  choru3.  Nor  can  we  tail  to  discover, 
in  Canticles  and  Proverbs,  numerous  passages  be- 
longing to  those  assemblies  or  schools  at  various 
periods  (vide  the  superscriptions  of  ch.  x.,.  xxv., 
x'xx.,  and  xxxi.). — E.  M. 

[It  would  appear  that  elementary  instruction 
among  the  mass  of  the  people  l>ecame  more  com. 
mon  after  the  Exile  than  it  had  been  previously 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  among  the  places 
named  as  rendezvous  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
not  one  Lsvifical  town  is  found  (comp.  Josh. 
xxi.  and  1  Cliron  vi.  54,  sq  ).  though  such  places 
Qiay  seem  to  iiave  been  the  must  appropriate  for 
literary  pu.^s* 


when  Jjie  ability  to  read  was  regarded  as  a  martc 
of  learning  (Isa.  xxix.  1*2);  and  in  the  time  of 
Christ  reading  and  writing  seem  to  have  been  at- 
tainments common  to  every  class  above  the  ver} 
lowest.  We  know  that  several  of  the  apostles, 
who  were  fishermen,  could  read  and  write,  and 
may  assume  that  others  of  the  same  class  of  life 
could  do  the  same;  yet  they  weie  certainly  consi- 
dered '  unlearned'  men  (Acts  iv.  1.J).  The  sfat<» 
of  common  education  about  that  period  appears  to 
us  to  have-been  in  all  probability  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible similar  in  almost  every  respect  to  that  which 
now  prevails  in  Moslem  countnes.  Here  also  a 
further  ami  very  striking  resemblance  arises  out  of 
the  prominence  given  to  instruction  in  the  sacred 
books.  Among  Moslems  poisons  quite  unable  to 
read  or  wnte  can  nevertheless  repeat  a  large  part, 
and  sometimes  the  whole,  of  the  Koran  hy  role; 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  among  the  Jews  a 
similar  acquaintance  witii  the  law, and  with  partsol 
the  psalim  and  prophets,  as  well  as  a  general  know 
ledge  of  the  historical  and  other  Looks,  existed  by 
means  of  oral  instruction  even  among  tliose  who 
had  not  learned  to  read  and  write.  The  Moslems 
make  it,  indeed,  their  titst  wbject  to  instil  intuth* 
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jninds  of  fheir  children  the  principles  of  their 
religion,  anil  then  submit  them,  if  they  can  afford 
the  small  expense,  to  the  instruction  of  a  school* 
master.  Must  of  the  children  of  the  higher  and 
middle  classes,  and  many  of  the  lower  also,  are 
taught  by  the  schoolmaster  to  read,  and  to  recite  the 
whole  or  certain  portions  of  the  Koran  by  memory. 
They  afterwards  learn  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic. Schools  are  numerous  in  every  large  town, 
and  there  is  one  at  least  in  every  considerable 
vil.age.  There  are  also  schools  attached  to  mosques 
and  other  public  buildings,  in  which  children  are 
instructed  at  a  very  trilling  expense.  The  lessons 
are  generally  written  upon  tablets  of  wood  painted 
white,  and  when  one  is  learnt,  the  tablet  is  washed 
and  another  written.  Writing  is  also  practised 
on  the  same  tablet.  The  master  and  pupils  sit 
on  the  ground,  and  each  boy  has  a  tablet  in  his 
hand,  or  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  or  of  one  of  its 
thirty  sections,  on  a  kind  of  small  desk  of  palm* 
slicks.  All  who  are  learning  to  read  recite  their 
lessons  aloud  at  the  same  time,  rocking  their 
bodies  incessantly  backwards  and  forwards:  which 
is  thought  to  assist  the  memory.  Boys  who  mis- 
behave are  beaten  by  the  master  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet  with  a  palm-stick. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  schools  teach 
1'rttle  more  than  reading  and  learning  by  heart, 
the  reading  lessons  being  written  on  tablets  not 
by  the  boys  themselves  but  by  the  master; 
and  one  who  can  read  well,  and  recite  a  good 
deal  of  the  Koran,  is  considered  to  have  had 
a  fair  education.  Those  who  learn  to  write  are 
such  as  are  likely  to  require  that  art  in  the  em- 
ployments lor  which  they  are  designed ;  and  as  few 
school  masters  teach  writing,  they  learn  it  of  a. 
person  employed  in  the  bazaars. 

Some  parents  employ  a  master  to  teach  their 
hoys  at.  home;  and  those  who  intend  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  learned  or  religious  life,  pursue  a 
regular  course  of  study  in  the  colleges  (Medras- 
seh — the  same  name  as  the  Hebrew  for  similar 
institutions)  connected  with  the  great  mosques. 
Females  are  seldom  taught  to  read  or  write,  or 
even  to  say  tneir  prayers ;  but  there  are  many 
schools  in  which  they  are  taught  needlework,  em- 
broidery,  &c.  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  62-R9; 
Schuiiert,  Morgenlande,  pp.  72-74).  The  Jews, 
while  they  paid  equal  attention  to  their  sacred 
books,  appear  to  have  made,  in  the  later  Scriptural 
times,  writing  more  generally  a  part  of  common 
education  than  the  Moslems  now  do;  and  the 
religious  education  of  females  was  less  neglected 
t>y  them,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  almost  every 
woman  named  in  the  New  Testament.  In  other 
re'peets  the  state  of  things  seems  to  have  been  very 
similar  to  the  present.] 

SCRIBES  P?P),  a  learned  body  of  men, 
otherwise  denominated  lawyers,  whose  influence 
with  the  Jewish  nation  was  very  great  at  the  time 
when  our  Saviour  appeared. 

The  genius  of  a  social  or  religious  system  may 
he  ascertained  even  from  the  signification  of  the 
names  borne  by  its  high  functionaries.  The  title 
Consul,  which  directs  the  thoughts  to  consultation 
R9  the  chief  duty  of  the  cflicer  who  bore  it,  could 
have  had  no  existence  in  any  of  the  Oriental 
despotisms.  Ilaruspices,  soothsayers,  determines 
the  degree  of  religious  enlightenment  to  which 
p,ome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  Lad  been  able  tu 
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attain.  The  feudal  deVignati6ti  Marshall  (Master 
of  the  Horse)  jjoiiits  to  a  state  of  society  in  which 
brute  force  had  the  mastery.  Our  Saxon  title  of 
a  ruler,  namely,  king  (kbnig,  that  is,  'the  knower,* 
'  the  skilful  man*),  shows  that  the  very  basis  of  our 
social  institutions  was  laid  in  superior  know- 
ledge and  ability,  and  not  in  mere -physical  pre- 
eminence. In  the  same  way  the  word  '  scribe'  of 
itself  pronounces  a  eulogy  on  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions. Writers  at  an  early  period  held  a  high 
rank  in  the  Hebrew  polity,  and  in  consequence 
that  polity  must  have  been  essentially  of  a  libe- 
ral character,  and  of  a  refining  tendency.  '  Scribe,' 
indeed,  has  reference  to  '  law,'  and  of  itself  it 
suggests  the  idea;  and  the  social  institutions' that 
are  founded  on  law,  and  not  on  force — on  law, 
and  hot  on  the  will  of  one  man— take  a  high  rank 
even  in  their  origin,  and  may  presumably  merit 
high  praise. 

Jfnow  we,  invert  the  remark,  intimating  that 
law,  as  the  foundation  of  social  institutions,  im- 
plies scribes,  we  shall  see  at  once  that  the  learned 
caste  of  which  we  speak  must  have  taken  their 
rise  contemporaneously  v/ith  the  commencement 
of  the  Mosaic  polity.  Jn  a  system  so  complex  as 
was  that  polity,  there  were  no  means  but  repeated 
transcripts  which  could  make  the  law.  sufficiently 
known  for  if  to  be  duly  observed  by  the- nation 
at  large.  It  is  true  that  at  first  the  fund  ion  okv 
the  serine  may  have  been  ill-defined,  and  Ins 
services  have  been  only  occasionally  demanded; 
but  as  the  nation  became  settled  in  'heir  terri- 
torial possessions,  and  the  provisions  of  Moses 
began  to  take  effect,  the  scribe  would  be  more  ' 
and  more  in  demand,  till  at  last  the  office  became 
a.  regular  and  necessary  part  of  social  life,  ami 
grew  finally  into  all  the  dignity,  order,  and  co- 
herence of  a  learned  caste.  And  this  growth 
would  b$  accelerated  or  retarded  in  the  same 
manner  and  degree  as  the  idea  of  law  was 
honoured,  out  of  which  it  sprang.  In  seasons  of 
national  depression,  when  might  prevailed  against 
right,  law  was  silenced  and  scribes  were  oppressed. 
When,  however,  the  Mosaic  law  was  honoured; 
when,  as  in  the  reign  of  David,  law  had  triumphed 
over  force,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  flourish- 
ing empire,  then  the  scribe  stood  at  the  king's 
right  hand,  and  the  pen  became  at  once  ihe  sym- 
bol and  the  instrument  of  power.  So,  too,  when 
the  exile,  with  its  weighty  penalties,  had  tanghf 
the  people  to  value,  respect,  and  obey  the  law  of 
God,  the  law  of  their  forefathers,  then  the  scribe 
is  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  civil  society,  and 
even  an  Ezra  is  designated  by  the  name. 

But  law,  in  the  Mosaic  institutions,  had  a 
religious  as  well  as  a  civil  sanction.  With  the 
Hebrews,  indeed,  social  was  lost  in  religious  lite. 
There  was  but  one  view  of  society,  and  of  man 
individually,  and  that  was  the  religions  view. 
Education,  politics,  morals,  even  the  useful  ait% 
were  only  religion,  in  different  exercises  and 
m an i festal  ions.  Hence  writing  was  a  sacred  arr, 
and  writers  (scribes)  holy  men;  and  that  the 
rather,  because  scribes  were  engaged  immediately*- 
about  the  law,  which  was  the  written  will  of  God, 
and  so  the  embodiment  of  all  knowledge,  truth 
and  duty.  The  scribes,  therefore,  were  not  only 
a  learned  but  a  sacred  caste. 

In  the  came  manner  may  we  learn  what,,  in 
general,  the  functions  of  the  scribes  were.  A 
writer  a,t  the  present  day  ia  frequently  used  aa 
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synonymous  with  an  author,  and  an  author  is 
necessarily  a  teacher.  The  scribes  then  had  the 
care  of  the  law  ;  it  was  their  duty  to  make  tran- 
scripts, of  it ;  they  also  expounded  its  difficulties, 
and  taught  its  doctrines,  and  so  performed  several 
functions  which  are  now  distributed  among  dif- 
ferent professions,  being  keepers  of  the  records, 
consuming  lawyers,  authorized  expounders  of  holy 
writ,  and,  finally,  schoolmasters — thus  blending 
together  in  one  character-  the  several  elements  of 
intellectual,  moral,  social, and  religious  influence. 
It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added  that  their  power 
was  very  great. 

A  few  details  drawn  from  individual  passages 
of  Scripture  will  confirm  and  enlarge  these  ob- 
servations. So  early  as  the  events  recorded  in 
Judg.  v.  14,  we  find  mention  of  those  *  who 
handle  the. pen  of  the  writer,' as  if  the  class  of 
scribes  were  then  well  known.  Zebulun  seems 
to  have  been  famous  as  a  school  for  scribes. 
Among  the  high  officers  of  the  court  of  David 
mention  is  made  of 'Seraiah  the  scribe,'  as  if  lie 
stood  on  the  same  footing  in  dignity  as  the  chief- 
priests  and  the  generalissimo  (2  Sam.  viii.  1G-18). 
I)y  comparing  this  with  other  passages  (2  Kings 
sxv.  19:  1  Chron.  ii.  55;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  13; 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  32)  we  learn  that  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  the  scribes  constituted  a  learned,  organ- 
ized, much  esteemed,' and  highly  influential  body 
of  men,  recognised  anil  supported  by  the  state. 
When,  however,  the  regal  power  had  been  over- 
turned, and  force  of  arms  had  been  found  insuf- 
ficient to  preserve  the  integrity  of  a  naiion  that, 
could  not  be  wholly  weaned  from  idolatry  ;  and 
when  at  length  sorrow  bad  wrought  what  pros- 
perity had  failed  to  achieve,  then  in  the  downfall 
of  external  pomp  and  greatness,  and  the  rise  and 
predominance  of  God's. will,  as  enshrined  in  the 
law,  the  scribe  rose  to  a  higher  eminence  than 
ever,  and  continued  to  hold  his  lofty ,  position, 
with  some  slight  variations,  till  lerters  were  again 
compelled  to  yield  to  arms,  and  the  holy  city 
was  trodden  down  by  the  hoof  of  heathen  soldiery. 
(Ezra  vii.  6,  11 ;  Neh.  viii.  1  ;  xii.  26  ;  Jer.  viii. 
8 ;  xxxvi.  12,  26 ;  Ezek.  ix.  2).  And  thus  *  Cap- 
tain Sword'  appeared  to  have  gained  a  final 
victory  over  '  Captain  Pen  ;'  but.  the  power  of  the 
new  knowledge  which  Jesus,  'the  light  of  life,' 
had  recently  brought  into  the  world,  soon  altered 
the  face  of  society,  and  took  the  laurels  from  the 
ensanguined  hand  that  held  them  boastfully. 
*Twas  only  for  many-soul'd  Captaiu  Pen 
To  make  a  world  of  6wordless  men. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  scribes  are  found  a9 
a  body-of  high  state  functionaries,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Pharisees  and  the  high-priests, 
constituted  the  Sanhedrim,  and  united  all  the 
resources  of  their  power  and  learning  in  order  to 
entrap  and  destroy  the  Saviour  of  mankind  The 
passages  are  so  numerous  as  uot  to  need  citation. 
it  may  be  of  more  service  to  draw  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  great  array  of  influence  thus 
brought  to  bear  against  'the  carpenter's  son.* 
That. influence  comprised,  besides  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  the  first  legal  functionaries, 
who  watched  Jesus  closely  in  order  to  defect  him 
In  some  breath  of  the  law  ;  the  recognised  ex- 
positors of  duty,  who  lost  no  opportunity  to  take 
exception  to  his  utterances,  to  blame  his  conduct, 
and  misrepresent  his  morals;  also  the  acutest 
kilellects  of  the  nation,  who  eagerly  sought  to 
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entangle  him  in  the  web  of  their  sophistries,  or  to 
confound  him#by  their  artful  questions.  Yet 
even  all  these  malign  influences  'ailed.  Jesn» 
was  triumphant  in  argument;  r.e  failed  only 
when  force  hrterposed  its  revengeful  aim.  The 
passage  found  in  Luke  xx.  19-47  is  full  <>/ 
instruction  on  this  subject.  At  the  close  of  this 
striking  Scripture  our  Lord  thus  describes  these 
men(ver.  46)  :  'Beware  of  the  scribes,  which  desire 
to  walk  in  long  robes,  and  love  greetings  in  the 
markets,  and  the  highest  seats  in  the  synagogues, 
and  the  chief  rooms  at  feasts;  which  devour 
widows'  houses,  and  for  a  'show  rriake  long 
prayprs.'  Their  opportunity  of  assailing  our 
Lord  was  the  greater  from  their  constant  vigil- 
ance. Winer  (Real'ioorte?-b.)  thinks  that  they, 
in  union  with  the  high-priests,  formed  a  kind  of 
police,  who  were  on  duty  in  the  Temple  and  the 
synagogues  (Luke  XX.  1  ;  Acts  vi.  12).  Nor 
was  their  influence  limited  to  the  capital ;  from 
Luke  v.  17,  we  learn  that  members  of  the  body 
were  found  in  every  town  of  Galilee  and  Judaea. 
Like  the  learned  castes  of  most  nations,  they  were 
attached  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders  (Matt.  xv. 
1);  had  ampk?  influence  with  the  people  (Luke 
xx.  46);  and  though  some  of  them  belonged  to 
the  free-thinking  and  self-satisfied  Sadducees,  they 
were  forjhe  mo3t  part  of  the  pred<rminant  sect  of 
Pharisees  (Luke  xi.  45  ;  Acta  xxiiu  9 -,  Matf.  vy 
20;  xii.  38;  xv.  1). 

It  may  serve  to  read  a  lesson  to  those  whd 
reason  as  if  they  hail  a  right  to  expect  to  tiua 
every  thing  in  Josephus,  and  who  are  ready  t<) 
make  his  silence  an  argument  conclusive  against 
the  evangelists,  that  very  little  appears  in  tho 
Jewish  historian  touching  tihia  class  of  men.  Ifi 
his  Antiquities  (xvii.  6.  2)  two  are  incidentally 
mentioned  as  engaged  in  education,  Judas  and 
Matthias,  '  two-  of  the  most  eloquent,  men  among 
the  Jews,  and  the  most  celebrated  interpreters 
of  the  Jewish  laws,  men  well  beloved  by  the 
people,  because  of  the  education  of  their  youth z 
for  all  those  that  were  studious  of  virtue  fre- 
quented Jheir  lectures  every  day.'  This  descrip- 
tion calls  to  mind  the  sophists  and  philosophers 
of  Greece;  indeed,  these  same  persons  are  termed 
by  Josephus  in  another  part  (De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33. 
2)  awpianal.  Hence,  however,  it  is  clear  that,  the 
scribes  were  the  Jewish  schoolmasters  as  well  as 
lawyers.  In  this  character  they  appear  in  tlie 
Talmud.  In  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple  were 
rrtfiny  chambers,  in  which  they  sat-  on  elevated 
platforms  to  give  their  lessons  to  their  pupils,, 
who  sat  on  a  lower  elevation,  and  so  at  their  feet. 
Of  these  dignified  instructors  Gamaliel  was  one 
(Acts  v.  34);  and  be/ore  these  learned  doctors 
was  Je3us  found  when  only  fwelve  years  old, 
heaving  and  asking  questions  after  the  manner  in 
which  instruction  was  communicated  in  these 
class-rooms  (Luke  ii.  46;  Acts  xxli.  3;  Light- 
foot  (Mores  Hebraicce,  pp.  741-3V;;  Pirkc  Aboth^ 
v.  23).—J.RB.     >« 

SCRIPTURE  (HOLY),  or  Scriptures 
(IIoi.v),  the  term  generally  applied  in  the 
Christian  Church  since  the  second  century,  to 
deilote  the  collective  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  1'estaments  [Bible].  The  names  Scripture^ 
or  •writing'  {{j  ypa<pi\,  1  Pet.  i.  20),  Scripture* 
(at  yoa&ai,  Matt  xxii.  29;  Acts  viii.  24),  Holy 
Scriptures  (Up&  ypdfifxarOr  2  Tim.  iii.  15).  are 
tltost  generully  emjdoyed  in  the  New  Testament 
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to  denote  exclusively-  the  writings  of  the  Old 
[See  Petjbh,  Epistles  ok].  About  a.d.  180, 
the  term  Holy  Scriptures  (ai  ayicu  ypa<pal) 
is  used  by  Theophilus  (Ad  Autolyc.  iii.  12)  to 
include  the  Gospels.  Irenieus  (ii.  27)  calls  the 
whole  collection  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  the  Divine  Scriptures  {Oelai  ypaQai), 
and  the  Lord's  Scripizires  (Dominica;  Seripturaa, 
w  20. 2).  By  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  viu) 
they  are  called  the  Scriptures  (ypa<pal),  and 
the  inspired  Scriptures  (cu  QeoirvcvaToi  ypa<pal.) 
From  the  end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  at  which  time  a  collection  of  the 
New  Testament  writings  was  generally  received, 
the  term  came  into  constant  use,  and  was  so  ap- 
plied as  to  include  all  the  books  contained  in  the 
version  of  the  Seventy,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Hebrew  canon  [Dbuterocanonicai.]. 

Contents  of  the  Scriptures. — The  Scriptures 
are  divided  into  the  books  held  sacred  by  the 
Jews,  and  those  held  sacred  both  by  Jews  and. 
Christians.  Tiie  former  are  familiarly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  latter 
by  that  of  the  New  [Bible].  The  Old  Testament, 
according  to  the  oldest  catalogue'  extant  in  the 
Christian  Church,  that  of  Melito,  .  Bishop  of 
Sardis  in  the  second  century,  consists  of  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  or  the  Pentateuch  (viz.  Genesis, 
.3£xodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy) ; 
Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth;  four  books  of  Kings 
and  two  of  Paralipomena  (Chronicles) ;  the  • . 
Psalms  of  D,avid;  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Job;  the  Prophets 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  :  the  twelve  Prophets;  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Ezra,  under  which 
bead  Nehemiah  and  Esther  seem  to  be  included 
fEusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  26),  Origen,  in  the 
next  century,  reckons  twenty-two  books,  calling* 
them  by  their  Hebrew  names,  which  consisted  ge- 
nerally of  the  initial  word  of  the  book,  viz.  Bresith 
or  Genesis;  Walmoth,  or  Exodus;  Waikra,.  or 
Leviticus;  Arnmesphekodeim,  or  Numbers; 
EUahadebarim,  or  Deuteronomy ;  Joshua  ben 
Nun;  Sophetim,  or  Judges  and  Ruth  ;  Samuel ; 
Wal&immelech  Dabid,  or  3  and  4  Kings;  Dibre 
Hajammin,  or  Chronicles ;  Ezra,  which  included 
Nehemiah ;  Sepher  Thillim,  or  Psalms  ;  Misloth, 
or  ProyerU ;  Koheletli,  or  Ecclesiastes  ;  Sir  Hasi- 
rim,  or  Canticles :  Isaiah;  Jeremiah,  Lamenta- 
tions, and  the  Epistle;  Daniel;  Eztkiel;  Job; 
and  Esther.;  '  besides  which,'  he  adds,  f  is  Sarbath 
Sarbane  El,  or  Maccabees.  He  omits,  peihaps 
by  an  oversight,  the  book  of  the  twelve  mi)>or 
|rophets.  To  the  books  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
ceding catalogue,  Origen  applies  the  term  canon- 
ical Scriptures  in  contradistinction  to  secret 
(apocryphal)  and  heretical  books.  He  does  not 
however  include  in  these  latter  the  deuterocauoni- 
cal  (iv  Sevreptp,  see  Cyril  of  Jerus.  Catech.  iv. 
30)  or  ecclesiastical  books;  to  which  he  also  ap- 
plies the  terms  Scripture,  the  Divine  Word,  an«l 
the  Sacred  Books  (De  Princip.  ii.  1 ;  Opp.  i.  pp. 
10,-79,  &c.&c;  Com*.  Cels.  viii.  0pp.  i.  p.  778). 
Jerome  enumerates  twenty-two  books,  viz. : 
1.  The  Pentateuch,  which  he  terms  Thora,  or 
the  Law,  2.  The  eight  Prophets,  viz.,  Joshua; 
Judges  and  Ruth;  Samuel;  Kings;  Isaiah*; 
Jeremiah;  Ezekiel;  and  the  twelve  Prophets. 
3.  Nine  Hagiographa,  viz.  Job:  Psalms;  Pro- 
verbs; Ecclesiastes;  Canticles;  Daniel :  Chroni- 
cles j  Ezra ;  and  Esther.  Some,  he  adds,  o  ;umerate 
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twenty-fonr  bormes,.  placing  Ruth  -  and  Lament  a- 
tions  among  the  Hagiographa  The  other  books, 
read  in  the  churches,  but  not  found  in  the  Canon, 
as  Wisdom,  Sirach,  Judith,  Tobit,  and  Tiie  Shep- 
herd, he  terms  Apocrypha.  With  this-  catalogue- 
agrees  his  contemporary  Rufinus,  who  accuses  Je- 
rome as  we  have  already  seen  [Deuterocanoni- 
Cal]  of  compiling,  or  rather  plundering  (com- 
pilandi),  the  Scriptures,  in  consequence  of  the 
rejection  by  that  Father  of  Susanna  and  the  Bene- 
dicite.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  divides  the  canonical 
books  into  five  of  Moses,  seven  other  historical, 
five  metrical,  and  five  prophetical 

With  these  catalogues  the  Jews  also  agree* 
Josephus  enumerates  twenty-two  oooks,  rive  of 
Moses,  thirteen  prophets,  and  four  books  of  mora- 
lity. The  Prophets  were  divided  by  the  ancient 
Jews  into  the  early  Prophets,  viz.,  Joshua,  Judges^ 
Samuel,  and  Kings — and  the  later  Prophets, 
which  were  again  subdivided  into  the  greater, 
viz.,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel ;  and  the 
twelve  lesser  Prophets.  The  Talmud  and  the 
modern  Jews  agree  with  Jerome's  division  into 
eight  Prophets,  and  nine  Hagiographa  (Chetubim). 

The  Canon  of  the  Alexandrian  version  in- 
cludes the  other  books,  called  ecclesiastical,  which 
we  have  already  given  in  their  order  [Dkutbro- 
ca^onicai.].  As  the  early  Christians  (who  were 
not  acquainted  with  Hebrew)  received  this  ver- 
sion, for  which  they  had  the  sanction  of  its  em- 
ployment by  die  New  Testament  writers,  and  as 
from  it  Mowed  the  old  Latin,  and  several  other 
ancient  versions,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at 
finding  that  all  these  books,  being  thus  placed  in 
the  Bible  without  any  mark  of  distinction,  were 
received  indiscriminately  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, and  were,  equally  with  the  canonical,  read 
in  the  churches.  Jerome,  in  his  Latin  translation 
of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, introduced  a  distinction  by  means  of  his 
prefaces,  prefixed  to  each  book,  which  continued 
to  be  placed,  iu  all  the  MSS.,  and  in  the  early; 
printed  editions  of  Jerome's  version,  in  the  body/ 
of  the  text,  from  which  they  were  tor  the  first  time 
removed  to  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  Bible  after 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of -Trent  in  a  d.  154ft 
(See  Rev.  G.  C.  GorhamV  Letter  to  Van  Ess> 
Lond.  1826).  .Luther  was  the  first  who  separated 
these  books  from  the  others,  and  removed  them  t0'» 
place  by  themselves  in  his  translation.  Lonicer, 
in  his  etiition  of  the  Septuagint,  1526,  followed  his 
example,  but  gave  so  much  offence  by  so  doings 
that  they  were  restored  to  their  places  by  Cepha* 
laeus  in  1529.  They  were  however  published  in  a 
separate  form  by  Plantin  in  1575,  and  have  been 
since  that  period  omitted  in  many  editions  bf  the 
Septuagint.  Although  they  were  never  received 
into  the  canon  either  by  the  Palestinian  or  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  yet  they  seem  to  have  been  by 
the  latter  considered  as  an  appendix  to  the  canon 
(De  Wette,  Einleitung).  There  are,  besides 
these,  many  books  cited  which  have  long  since 
perished,  as  the  Book  of  Jasherf  (Josh.  x.  13;; 

*  Mr.  Gorharn  is  the* author  of  the  Historical 
Examination  of  'he  book  of  Enoch,  referred  to 
above  in  p.  172;  note. 

f  The  hook  of  Jasner,  published  at  New  York 
in  1840,  is  not,  as  would  ..appear  from  the  Ap- 
pendix 4tr  Parker's  translation  of  De  Wetter  - 
Introduction,  a  reprint  of  the  Bristol  forcer v  bw 
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1  Sam.  i.  18)  [Jasheb],  and  the  Book  of  the 
Wars  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xxi.  14).  In  regard 
to  the  order  of  the  books,  the  Talmudists  and 
the  Masoretes,  and  even  some  MSS.  of  the  latter, 
differ  from  each  other.  The  Alexandrian  trans- 
lators differ  from  both,  and  Luther's  arrange- 
ment, which  is  generally  followed  by  Protes- 
tants, is  made  entirely  according  to  his  own 
Judgment.  The  modern  Hebrew  Bibles  are  thus 
arranged  viz.  five  books  of  Moses.  Joshua,  Judges, 
two  booKs  of  Samuel,  two  books  of  Kings.  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  twelve  minor  Prophets, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes, 
Ksther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  1  and  2 
Chronicles.  The  New  Testament  consists  of  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse:  these  are  differ- 
ently arranged  in  the  Greek  £.nd  Latin  MSS. 
All  l,ese  writings  have  Ireen  considered  in  the 
Christian  church  from  the  earliest,  period  as  di- 
anriely  inspired  (OsSt-vciio-toi,  2  Tim.  iii.  14-16), 
as  no  doubt  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
liy  the  Jews  (see  Talmud,  passim  ;  Philo,  De  Vit. 
J\losis,  ii. ;  Josephus,  Cont.  Apion,  i.  3,  and  the 
manner  of  their  citation  jn  the  New  Testament). 
The  early  Christian  writers  also  constantly  main- 
tain their  inspiration  (Justin  Martyr.  Second 
Apology ;  Irenasus,  1.  4,;  Origen,  irep\  apx&v, 
JPraf.),  the  only  difference  of  opinion  being  as  to 
its  limits.  Some  of  the  fathers  maintain  their 
verbal  inspiration,  others  only  that  of  the  thoughts 
or  sentiments,  or  that  the  gacred  writers  were 
merely  preserved  from  error  (Du  Pin,  On  the 
Canon).  But  the  fiist  controversy  raised  on  this 
#ubject  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
theses  of  the  Jesuits  [see  Maccabees],  who  had 
maintained  the  lower  notion  of  inspiration,  were 
condemned  by  thefarcu'ltiea.j>f  Louvainand  Douai. 
♦Jahn  observes  (Intrvd.)  that  on  this  subject  the 
entire  Christian  -world  was  divided,  and  that  the 
condemnation  of  the  theses  wa3  not  sanctioned 
l>y  the  Church  ©r  the  Roman  primate,  end  that 
the  Council  of  Trent*  lias  pronounced  no  judg- 
ment on  the  subject.  Henry  Holden,  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  .published  his  Analysis  Fidei  in 
J  652,  in  which  he  defended  that  notion  of  the 
Fathers,  which  maintained  only  an  exemption 
from  errors  appertaining  to  doctrine.  Jahn  further 
ubserves  (€w\  mat  most  Protestants,  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, -defended  the 
most  rigid  notions  of  verbal  inspiration  ;  but  that, 
from  the  time  of  Toellner  and  Semler,  the  idea  of 
inspiration,  was  frittered  away  and  eventually  dis- 
carded. The  high  notion  it  inspiration  has  been 
recently  revived  amongst  Protestants,  especially 
in  tlie  eloquent  work  of  M.  Gaussen  of  Geneva 
(Thcopneustia,  1812).  The  moderate  vievv  has 
been  tliat  generally  adopted  by  English  divines 
(Henderson,  On  Inspiration,  Home's  Introd. , 
Appendix  to  Vol.  1.) 

Some  of  the  most  important  subjects  connected 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures  having  been  treated  of 
throughout  thia  woiii,  it  may  not  prove  unaccept- 


a  translation  of  the  -much  more  respectable 
though  also  spurious)  Book  of  Jasher,  whicn  we 
lave  already  referred  to  in  p.  71  as  published  at 
Naples  in  162").  and  written  in  excellent  Hebrew, 
kef  ore  toe  close  of  the  15th  century.  S.«  *.he 
Afcmicau  Chrittian  Examine*  for  Mrr]  1840, 
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able  to  add  a  brief  account  of  the  text  of  the  Bibla 
and  chiefly  in  respect  to  its,  external  form. 

I;  The  Hebrew  Text. — The  text  (text us),  or  that 
portion  which  was  composed  by  the  original 
author*,  has  descended  to  our  time3  in  MSS.,  th« 
oldest  of  which  (in  Hebrew),  are  written  on  skins 
of  animals,  and  date  from  the  twelfth  century. 
They  are  written  in  the  prest  nt  square  characters, 
which  subsequently  to  the  exile  superseded  the  old 
character  (see  Jerome,  Prolog.  Gal  ),  somewhat 
resembling  ihe  Samaritan,  and  still  preserved 
on  the  Maccabaean  coins.  The  present  characters 
are  a  modification  of  the  Aramaean,  and  not  dis- 
similar to  those  on  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions. 
The  existing  MSS.  (except  the  Synagogue  rolls) 
are  furnished  with  vowel  and  diacritical  points, 
and  the  words  are  separated  from  each  other, 
a  practice  which  appears  to  have  been  but  jiartially 
observed  in  the  more  ancient  writing  (De  Wette, 
Einleitung).  We  have  no  data  on  which  to  form 
a  history  of  the  text  previous  to  that  unknown 
period  after  the  Exile  when  the  Canon  was  closed, 
anil  the  separate  books  formed  Into  a  collected 
whole.  It  is  probable  that  the  other  sacred  books, 
as  well  as  the  Law,  weie  preserved  in  or  by  the' 
side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Deut.  xxxi. 
24-26)  ;  and  we  learn  from  Josephus  (De  bell. 
Jud.  vii.  5)  that,  the  Law  (N<fyxos)  was  among  the 
spoils  of  the  Temple  which  graced  the  triumph  of 
Titus,  who  afterwards  presented  the  sacred  books  » 
(f3if3\ta  Upoi),  upon  his  requesting  them,  to  thai 
•historian  (Vita,  ch.  75).  From  the  period  of  the 
return  of  the  Jew3  from  Babylon  our  information 
is  still  but  scanty,  but  we  are  in  possession  of . 
two  important  documents  bearing  on  the  history 
of  the  text,  viz.,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and 
the  version  of  the  Seventy.  The  former  of  these 
was  known  to  exist  only  from  the  citations  of 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  many  others  among  the 
Fathers, '  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost, 
when  a  MS.  of  it,  written  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, was  brought  into  Europe  in  a.d.  1616,  and 
was  first  published  in  the  Paris  Polyglott.  Tina 
Avork  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  existed  before 
the  separation  of  the  Tribes,  but  is  more  generally 
assigned  to  the  period  of  the  revolt  of  Manasseh, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  although 
Josephus  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  Pentateuch  of  the  Seventy  dates 
from  the  commencement  of  the  third  century 
before  Christ,  and  the  remainder  of  the  books 
were  completed  before  the  time  of  Sirach,  who 
lived  about  p..c.  130.  [Sfptuaqint.]  These 
documents,  although  the  work  of  inaccurate  and 
capricious,  if.  not  sometimes  ignorant  translators, 
and  although  the  version  of  the  Seventy  has  come 
down  to  us  in  a  very  corrupted  s'ute,  are  notwith- 
standing sufficiently  close  in  their  general  resem- 
blance to  our  Hebrew  copies  to  show  that  the  text 
in  use  among  the  Jews  long  before  the  Christian 
era,  was  essentially  the  same  with  that  which  la 
now  in  our  hands. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  and  Babylon,  both  before 
and  at  the  period  of  the  Christian  era,  were,  how* 
ever,  still  careful  of  the  original  text.  This  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  versions  of  Aquila 
and  other  translators  executed  soon  after  the  Chris- 
tian era,  adhere  much  more  closely  than  that  of  tuo 
Seventy  to  the  present  or  Masbfretir,  text.  Origen, 
also,  in  the  third  century,  and  Jerome  in  toe 
fourth,  used  manuscript*  which   must   have   beec 
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nearly  identical  with  our  present  copies.  Down 
Id  this  period  the  text  was  beyond  question  un- 
furnished with  points. or  diacritical  marks. 

In   the  work   called  the  T.ilmnd,  a  digest  of 
Jeai.sh   laws  compiled    between    the   second   and 
sixth    centuries,    we    find    evident    traces    of   an 
anxiety  to  preserve  an  accurate  text,  and  even 
an  enumeration  of  various  readings  in  different 
MSS..    as    well    as    of   the    words    and    letters 
in    the    Bible.     When    the    Talmud    was    com- 
pleted,   the    Masoretes    of    Tiberias    commenced 
f heir  labours.     The  Masora  (tradition)  consisted 
Df  scattered  annotations  handed   down   by  oral 
tradition    from    the    previous    centuries.      Tin 
i  JIasora  vrai  written  at  first  in  separate   books, 
:  but  afterwards   in    the   margin  of   manuscripts. 
J  The    Masoretes   continued    the    labours    of    the 
,  Talmudists,    whom    they    imitated    in    counting 

|!he  words  and  letters,  and  constantly  added 
fresh  annotations  to  the  text  until-  the  eleventh 
I  r.eutury.  The  text  of  the  early  Masoretes,  or 
that  of  the  sixth  century,  cannot  now  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  later.  The  emendations  which 
Jhey  continued  to  make  on  tiie  text  were  of 
various  kinds,  critical,  orthograplrical,  and  gram- 
matical, founded  partly  on  tradition,  partly  mi 
conjecture.  Of  the  Masoretic  text  we.  now  pos- 
sess two  recensions,  both  dating  from  the  eleventh 
century,  namely,  the  western,  or  that  of  Rabbi  ben 
Asher,  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  theeastern,  or  that 
of  Rabbi  ben  Naphlhali  of  Babylon.  The  variants 
in  these  texts  amount  to  near  a  thousand,  prom 
this  period  dates  the  completion  of  the  system  of 
vowel  points.  The  earliest  manuscripts  are  all 
pointed,  the  unpointed  having  probably  become 
neglected;  nor  has  any  portion  of. the  Hebrew 
Bible,  dating  before  the  twelfth  or  the  close  of 
the  preceding  century,  descended  to  our  times. 
Our  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Bible  are  those  of  the 
Greek  version,  which  exceed  the  Hebrew  in  an- 
tiquity by  seven  hundred  years. 

The  Jews  were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage 
cf  the  new  aud  beautiful  invention  which,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  superseded  the 
labours  of  the  calli  graph  ists.  So  early  as  1477 
J  lie  Psalter  was  printed  at  Bologna,  in  folio,  but 
without  points  except  in  a  few  passages,  and 
without  any  accents  except  that  which  denoted 
the  end  of  the  verse  (S*/?A  Pasuh).  The  Penta- 
teuch was  printed  at  the  same  place,  with  points,. 
in  1-1 82,  folio.  This  was  folio  wed  by  Ruth, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Lamentations,  and 
from  the  press  at  Soncino,  in  1486,  there  issued 
the  early  and  later  prophets.  At  Soncino  also^ 
in  1483,  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was  first 
printed,  which  was  followed  by  an  edition  at 
Naples  in  1491,  and  another  at  Brescia,  by  Rabbi 
Gerson,  in  1494.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  He- 
brew of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  in  1517, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  published  at 
Venice  Bomberg's  first,  edition  of  his  Rabbinical 
Bible,  4  V(>ls.  fob,  edited  by  the  learned  Jew, 
Felix  Prateusis.  This,  aud  Robert  Stephens's 
beautiful  editions  of  1539-1544,  were  derived 
from  G'erson's,  which  was  that  used  by  Luther 
for  his  German  bible.  Sebastian  Munster's  edi- 
tion (1536)  was  also  of  this  family. 

Bomberg's  second  edition  (Venice,  1525),  which 
#a*  followed  by  several  others,  is  the  parent  of 
Stephens's  editions  of  1544-46,  and  of  our  piesent 
Hebrew  bibles.     The  Antwerp  Polyglott  (1569} 
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and  Mutter's  edition  (1587)  contain  a  mixed  (exC, 
Le  Jaye  and  Walton  have  retained  the  text  of  the) 
Antwerp  Polyglott.  Other  accurate  editions  were 
published  by  Buxforf  (1611  and  1618),  and  by 
Athias  (1C61  and  1667),  with  a  preface  hy 
Leusden.  Van  der  Hooght's  (1705)  is  a  reprhi? 
of  the  edition  of  Athias.  The  various  readings 
are  contained  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomber^ 
aud  Buxtorf,  and  in  the  editions  of  Monster,  Van 
der  Hooght,  Michael  is,  Houbigant,  Kennicott. 
Doederlein,  Meisner,  J  aim,  and  the  Polygrutts* 
All  these  editions  represent  the  Masuretic  recen- 
sion, which,  most  probably,  judging  from  tin? 
ancient  translations,  represented  th'j  text  whicli 
was  received  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
The  early  Protestant  divines  zealously  contended 
for  the  integrity  of  the  text  of  the  Masuretic 
MSS.,  in  opposition  to  the  ante-Masoretic,  or  that 
which  was  the  basis  of  theSeptuagint  (see  Loscher, 
De  Caus.  Live/,  lleb.  f  Carpzov,  Crit.  Sacr.  ; 
Buxtorf,  De  Punct.  Antiq.  e£  Or  iff.);  and  not- 
withstanding the  learning  and  acumen  with  which 
they  were  opposed,  it  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  the  Protestants  were  right.  They  proceeded 
•too  far,  however,  when  they  contended  for  the 
antiquity,  and  even  the  divine  origin  of  the  vowel 
points.  'The  Protestants,"  says  Jahn  (Introd.j, 
'who  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
maintained  the  perfect  clearness  of  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  contended  that  the  vowel  points  were 
coeval  with  the  consonants,  in  order,  doubtless, 
»o  obviate  the  notion  that  the  Scriptures  were  at 
one  time  less  clear  than  at  another.  But  since 
their  rejection  of  this  dogma  they  agree  with  us 
that  the  points  are  but  a  commentary  of  the 
middle  ages.'  Lo.uis  Capell,  an  eminent  French 
Piotestant  divine,  who  had  contended,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  two  Buxtorfs,  against  the  antiquity 
of  the  points,  was  unable  to  obtain  a  licence  in 
France  for  the  publication  of  his  Arcanum  Punc- 
tationiSy  to  which  the  Protestants  of  that  day 
were  warmly  opposed,  although  their  views  were 
contrary  to  the  more  correct  judgment  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  others  among  the  early  reformers. 
The  consonants  alone  are  the  true  objects  oi  sacred 
criticism. 

It  was  also  contended  that  tne  sacred  text  had 
descended  to  us  in  a  faultless  state.  But  tln'a 
notion,  against  which  the  critical  sceptics  Capeil, 
and,  iu  more  recent  times,  our  own  Kennicott,  hati 
to  contend  (De  Wette,  §  81),  aud  for  which  they 
had  to  endure  much  obloquy,  has  been  long  ex- 
ploded. Such  was  the  force  of  prejudice,  that, 
when  Louis  Capell  in  his  Critica  Sacra  hacJ 
formed  a  collection  of  various  readings  and  errors 
which  he  believed  to  have  crept  into  the  copies  of 
the  Pible,  the  Protestants  prevented  the  impression 
of  it,  and  it  was  only  after  his  son,  John  Capeli, 
had  joined  the  church  of  Rome,  that  he  obtained 
the  French  king's  licence  to  print  it,  in  L650. 
The  errors  of  transcribers,  either  from  accident, 
mistake,  or  design,  the  wish  to  correct  seeming 
difficulties,  or  the  introduction  of  scholia  into  the 
text,  abbreviations,  &c,  &c,  are  such  as  are  com- 
mon to  all  manuscripts,  and  the  true  text  of  the 
Scriptures  must  be  collected,  as  in  similar  cases, 
and,  so  far  as  may  be,  restored,  from  a  comparison 
of  these,  from  jiarallel  passages,  ancient  versiom1 
the  Talmud,  the  Masora,  and  critical  conjecture 
[Criticism,  Bibi.ka.i-1.  The  accusation  some- 
time*  mode  against  the  Jews-  of  designedly  falsify* 
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ir.g  the  text  in  thei.-  controversies  with  the  early 
Christians  is  now  generally  considered  to  be 
without  foundation. 

II.  The  Greek  Text— The  Greek  text,  or  that 
of  the  New  Testament,  has  been  noticed  under 
anothrr  head  [Recknsions].  'The  only  certain 
result,'  observes  De  Wette  (Eiiileitung)  'which 
is  derived  fcom  the  enquiries  that  have  been  in- 
stituted into  the  history  of  the  text,  consists  in 
tV.e  fact  that  certain  MSS.  and  other  critical 
testimonies  correspond  according  to  a  certain 
analogy,  and  again  diverge  from  each  other. 
T!ie  Alexandrian  do  this  ii  the  greatest  degree, 
although  in  these  also  are  many  commutations 
and  admixtures.' 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament,  observes  the 
came  distinguished  critic,  as  it  is  found  in  MSS. 
from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  is  con- 
fessedly free  from  *  gros9  and  palpable  errors.' 
The  vigilance  produced  by  the  constant  contro- 
versies between  the  catholics  and  the  heretics 
.tended  to  maintain  this  purity  (De  Wette,  I.  c). 
This  did  not,  however,  preserve  the  text  from  nu- 
merous errors,  which  arose  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
Old  Testament,  from  the  commutation  of  letters, 
transposition  of  words,  seeing  and  hearing  incor- 
rectly, abbreviations,,  reception  into  the  text  of 
marginal  glosses  and  parallel  passages,  and  other 
obvious  causes.  The  text  was  also  altered  by 
attempts  at  making  it  clearer,  and  correcting'what 
appeared  difficult  or  erroneous,  as  well  as  from 
its  liturgical  use.  The  various  readings  arising 
from  these  and  other  causes  amounted  in  MilTs 
edition  (1707)  to  thirty  thousand.  This  circu'm- 
etance  at  one  time  excited  great  alarm  among 
religious  men,  among  whom  was  the  amiable 
Beimel,  and  was  the  source  of  triumph  to  in- 
fidels (Whitby's  Examen  var.  led.  Joh.  Millii ; 
Bentley's  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensij,  in  reply  to 
Ctdhns's  J)iscourse  on  Free-thinking).  Some 
Roman-catholic  .writers  made  use  of  the  same  fact 
in  order  to  prove  the  superior  advantage  of  having 
recourse  only  to  the  Latin  •authentic  *  Vulgate 
(Coppmger's  Reasons),  forgetting  that  the  MSS. 
of  the  Vulgate  were  liable  to  the  same  charge 
f Vulgate. J  But  these  delusions  have  been 
long  since  dissipated,  and  although  the  various 
readings  have,  in  consequence  of  the  labours  of 
•nhsequent  editors,  increased  to  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  it  is  now  gene- 
tally  felt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  variations 
are  only  similar  to  those  in  all  other  MSS.  that 
bave  been  frequently  copied;  and  that  witli  the 
exception  of  a  few  important  passages  they  are  of 
do  authority  or  consequence;  '  and  that  it  is  a 
matfei  scarcely  worth  consideration,  as -regards 
the  study  of  our  religion  and  its  history,  whether, 
after  making  a  very  few  corrections,  we  take  the 
received  text  formed  as  it  was,  or  the  very  best 
which  the  most  laborious  and  judicious  criticism 
might  produce '  (Norton's  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels,  vol.  i.  p.  xl.;  see  also  Dr.  Wiseman's 
Lectures  on  the  Connection  between  Science  and 
Revealed  Religion,  Lect.  x.). 

The  t i i st  |K>rtion  of  the  Greek  Testament  that 
appeared  after  the  invention  of  printing  was  the 
Hymns  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  printed  at 
Venice  in  I486,  and  six  first  chapters  of  St 
John  s  Gospel,  which  issued  from  the  press  of 
^A.hlus  Manutius  in  1501*  But  what  has  been 
|0ug  called  the   Received   Text   was   Elzevirs 
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reprint,  in  1624,  of  Robert  Stephens  s  tbhd  edi- 
tion, or  that  of  1550,  from  winch,  however,  it 
differs  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  places.  We 
shall  here  give  a  brief  history  of  this  editiou, 
which  forms  an  epoch  in  Biblical  Literature. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  entire  New 
Testament  was  that  of  the  Complutensian  Pi>iy- 
gloft,  published  at  the  munificent  cost  of  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  New  Testa- 
ment, in  this  edition,  was  commenced  in  1502, 
and  bears  the  date  of  1514,  but  was  not  published 
until  1522,  four  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
entire  PolyglotL  The  text  of  the  New  Testameui 
was  not  founded  on  very  ancient  manuscripts 
The  editors  state  in  their  preface  that  they  have 
placed  '  the  Latin  version  of  St.  Jerome  between 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to  represent  the  Synagogue 
and  the  Oneutal  church  as  the  two  thieves,  and 
Jesus,  that  is,  the  Roman  or  Latin  church,  in  the 
midst  '  It  was  not,  however,  meant  by  this  to  dis- 
parage the  original  texts,  of  which  Ximenes  in  his 
dedication  speaks  'in  as  high  terms  as  Luther 
could  have  used*  (Marsh's  Michaelis). 

Before  this  edition  saw  the  light,  and  conse- 
quently before  he  could  have  derived  any  aid 
from  it,  Erasmus  published  his  edition,  which 
issued  from  the  press  of  Basel  in  1516.  This  was 
followed  by  the  editions  of  1519,  1522, 1527,  and 
1535.  It  was  in  the  edition  of  1522  that  ho 
inserted  the  disputed  clause,  1  John  v.  7  [John, 
Epistj.es  oy].  Erasmus's  editions  are  chiefly 
founded  on  four  Basel  cursive  manuscripts, 
B.  vi.  27,  B.  vi.  17,  B.  vi.  25,  B.  ix.,  and  B.  x. 
20.  none  of  which  is  older  than  the  tenth  century. 
The  first  of  these,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  and 
contains  the  whole  New  Testament  except  the 
Apocalypse,  represents  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
what  has  been  called  by  Griesbach  and  Schola 
the  Constautinopoiitan  ;  and  in  the  Gospels,  which 
are  considered  by  Bengel  the  only  correct  por- 
tion of  the  MS.,  it  harmonizes  with  what  is  called 
the  Alexandrian  recension.  B.  vi.25,  from  which 
the  press  was  set,  is  an  incorrect  MS.  of  the  Gos- 
pels of  tl*e  (so  called)  Constantinopolifan  recen- 
sion, and  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  other 
MSS.  contain  only  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  had  for  the  first  edition  but  one  in- 
complete MS.  of  part  of  the  A|»ocalypse,  part  of 
which  he  himself  translated  from  the  Latin,  cor- 
recting in  his  fourth  edition  (1527)  from  the 
Complutensian  text. 

The  Aldine  edition  (1518)  was  founded  on  the 
text  of  Erasmus.  This  was  followed  by  many 
others,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  particu- 
larize. 

In  1546  appeared  the  first,  or  O  miriftcam  edi- 
tiou, of  Robert  Stephens,  l6mo.  This  principally 
followed  the  Complutensian  text,  compared  with 
that  of  Erasmus.  The  second  edition  (1549) 
gives  nearly  the  same  text.  But  the  third  edition 
(in  folio,  1550),  which  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  Stephens  seditious,  bad  for  its  basis  Erasmus  s 
tilth  edition,  of  which  indeed  it  was  little' more 
than  a  reprint.  With  this,  however,  he  collated 
fifteen  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  together 
with  the  Complutensian  text,  adding  in  tha 
margin  their  various  readings  These  MSSj 
have'  been  identified,  one  of  them  being  tbe 
Cambridge  MS.  or  Cod.  Bests  (D),  with  another 
uncial  MS.  of  the  ninth  century,  still  in  tbe 
Royal  Library  of  Paris,    Stephens's  fourth  e«i|- 
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tjon  was  published  in  1551,  and  another  by  his 
son  Robert  in  1509.  ^^ 

In  respect  to  all  these  editions,  observes  Hog, 
the  editors  seized  upon  the  best  MSS.  in  their 
"Vicinity,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
crihvrtl  stores  which  were  within  their  reach  in 
the  obscurity  of  libraries,  of  thi  various  critical 
phenomena  occurring,  in  the  New  Testament,  or 
of  the  proper  principles  on  which  to  proceed. 
They  acted  without  plan,  took  MSS.  ut  hap- 
hazard,  and  amended  them  according  to  their 
fancy.  They  belong  therefore  to  the  history  of. 
Biblical  literature  and  of  the  typography  and 
cultivation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  they  are 
of  no  use  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  in  tracing  hack  to  their  origin  the  mis- 
takes and  false  readings  in  our  printed  editions. 
The  other  editions,  for  a  considerable  time  after 
this  period,  were  little  more  than  reprints  of  the 
Stephaniun,  Complutensian,  and  Erasmian  edi- 
tions The  Complutensian  was  that  adopted  by 
Plantiu  and  the  editor  of  the  Paris  and  Antwerp 
polyglotts;  the  Erasmian  by  Cepbalaeus  and 
others.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  Erasmian 
are  those  of  Boyard  in  1543,  and  of  Cwlinanis 
Hi  1531,  the  latter  with  the  aid  of  some  MSS. 
in  the  Royal  Library  and  that  of  St.  Victor. 
For  the  other  editions  see  Hug's  Jntrod.  §  57. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  critical  edition  was  by 
the  celebrated  Theodore  Beza,  who  used  for  this 
purpose  the  collations  made  for  Robert  Stephens 
by  his  sou  Hemy.  His  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1565,  and  his  second  in  1576,  which 
were  followed  by  those  of  1582,  1589,  and  1598. 
He  made  use  of  nineteen  MSS.  (including, 
for  his  third  edition,  the  Cambridge  and  Cler- 
mont, both  uncials),  as  well  as  an  Arabic,  and 
the  Syrian  Peschito  version,  which  had  been 
jiublished.  by  Widmaustadt  in  1555.  '  It  has 
been  Beza's  lot  to  be  frequently  much  com- 
mended, and  frequently  much  censured,  both 
with  equal  reason*  ( Hug's  Introd.).  No  prin- 
ciples, however,  had  yet  been  established  for  re- 
ducing to  practice  his  scanty  materials.  Beza's 
editions  were  the  basis  of  Elzevir's,  or  the  Textus 
Receptua,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 
in  1624,  and  the  second  in  1633.  In  the  preface 
it  is  announced,  '  Textum  babes  ab  omnibus 
receptum  in  quo  nihil  immutatum,  autcor- 
mptum  dcimus,'  There  were  in  all  five  editions 
published  from  this  *  infallible  press,1  amounting 
to  tt(J00  copies.  A  new  edition  was  published, 
with  marginal  various  readings  by  Curcellaeus, 
in  1633,  previous  to  which  there  was  a  splendid 
reprint  of  it  published  by  the  Roman-catholic 
editor  J.  Morinus,  at  Paris  in  1628.  This  was 
fallowed  by  the  editions  of  Gerhard  von  Maestricht 
and  Bcecler,  in  1711,  1745  aud  1760.  Wal- 
ton, however,  in  the  P^olyglott,  adhered  to  the 
third  edition  of  Stephens,  adding  tire  various 
readingg  of  the  Codex  Alexandriuus  (1657). 

Bishop  Fell's  edition  of  1625  prepared  the  way 
for  that  of  Dr.  John  Mill,  the  first  truly  critical 
edition  (1707),  the  basis  of  which  was  the  third 
of  Stephens,  whose  text  he  adopted.  He 
furnished  the  various  readings  of  many  MSS. 
hitherto  uncollated,  making  use  of  all  the 
ancient  versions  and  the  citations  of  the 
fathers.  He  prefixed  valuable  Prolegomena, 
hut  oiily  survived  a  few  days  the  publication 
cfhis  vroikf  which  commenced  an  eutirely  actf 
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era  in  sacred  criticism.  A  new  edition  was 
published  by  Kiister,  who  himself  collated  for  tho 
work  the  Codex  Bcernerianus  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
(1710).     [See  Vuloate.] 

The  first  of  the  Germans  who  engaged  in  tha 
laudable  undertaking  of  giving  a  more  correct! 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  was  the  excellent  ami 
conscientious  Bengel,  a  man  of  great  genius  in 
this  department,  who  simplified  criticism  by 
classifying  all  the  manuscripts  into  two  distinct 
familie»x\\ie  African  and  the  Asiatic,  to  which 
Grieshach  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  recensions. 
The  chief  value  of  his  work  consists  in  hia 
4  Apparatus,'  for  he  made  no  change  in  tha 
Textus  Receptus,  and  makes  a  merit  of  intro- 
ducing no  reading  which  had  not  been  already 
in  print.  His  edition  was  printed  at  Tubingen 
in  1734. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  ua  to  dwell  on  the  pe- 
culiar merits  of  John  James  Wetstein,  whose  splen- 
did edition  appeared  in  1751.  He  collated  all  the 
MSS.  used  by  his  predecessors,  together  with  many 
others,  including  C.,  or  the  Codex  Kphraemi.  Hia 
Prolegomena  furnish  a  rich  treasure  to  the  Biblical 
student.  Herein  he  first  denominated  the  various 
MSS.  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  by  which 
they  ore  still  known.  He  made,  however,  no 
alteration  in  the  old  printed  text.  The  first  who 
successfully  entered  this  field  was  the  celebrated 
J  J.  Griesbach,  whose  edition,  published  in  1775- 
1777,  ushered  in  the  'golden  age'  of  criticism 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  text,  all  are  agreed  in  com- 
mending his  untiring  zeal  and  strict  conscien- 
tiousness in  this  department.  The  various  read- 
ings which  he  had  collected  rendered  his  edition 
the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  which  had  yet  ap- 
peared. '  With  this  work,'  observes  Hug,  *  bo 
adorned  the  evening  of  a  laborious  and  praise- 
worthy life,  and  left  behind  him  an  honourable 
memorial,  which  may  perhaps  be  surpassed  in 
respect  to  the  critical  materials  it  contains  (for* 
tliese  are  daily  increasing),  but  hardly  in  regard 
to  elaborate  and  accurate  criticism. '  The  pecu- 
liarity of  Griesbach's  text  (as  distinct  from  hia 
edition)  consists  in  the  preference  he  gives  to  what 
he  considers  the  Alexandrian  or  Oriental  read- 
ings. In  this  he  has  met  with  a  zealous  antagonist 
in  the  indefatigable  Professor  Scholz,  of  Bonn, 
an  eminent  critic  of  the  Roman  church,  who  has, 
in  his  edition  of  1830-35,  represented  the  so-called 
Constautino]>olitan  or  common  text  of  the  modern 
MSS.,  to  which  he  attaches  a  decided  preference. 
To  the-674  MSS-  of  Griesbach  he  has  added  no 
less  than  617,  which  he  has  the  honour  of  having- 
first  made  known,  but  which  he  has  but  cursorily 
and  superficially  inspected,  rendering  further  in- 
vestigation more  indispensable  than  ever.  The 
Cousfautiuopolit&n  text,  which  he  merely  assumes^ 
from  what  he  considers  its  internal  excellence,  as 
well  as  from  its  being  the  public  and  authorized 
text  of  the  Greek,  church,  to  correspond  with  the 
autographs  of  the  sacred  writers,  approaches  to  that 
of  Elzevir,  from  the  accidental  circumstance  that 
the  earlier  editors  made  use  of  materials  chiefly 
of  this  class.  Many,  who  are  disposed  to  adopt 
bis  theory  from  its  simplicity,  and  its  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  case,  ara 
unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to  all  his  details. 
An  English- scholar  and  divine,  the  latest  who  has 
treated  sti  this  subject,  although  disposed  to  favour 
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Scholars  theory,  conceives  that  his  historical  de- 
monstration of  the  truth  of  his  system  ia  likely  to 
cairy  comiction  to  few  who  really  know  what 
historical  demonstration  means,  and  that  on  the 
point  of  internal  evidence  his  edition  is  a  decided 
failure.  He  concludes  his  valuable  observations 
with  expressing  his  regret  that.  Scholz's  edition 
should  have  been  received  in  England  with  a 
degree  of  consideration  to  which  it  has 'slender 
claims.  'I  fully,'  he  adds,  'admit  the  value  of 
this  critic's  exertions  as  a  collator  of  MSS.  I 
admire  his  diligence,  and  venerate  his  zeal. 
His  theory  of  recensions  I  conceive  to  approximate 
-very  near  to  the  truth.  But  he  seems  disqualified 
by  a  lack  of  judgment  for  the  delicate  task  cf 
selecting  from  the  mass  of  discordant,  readings  the 
genuine  text  of  Holy  Scripture'  (Supplement  to 
the  Authorized  English  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener,  M.A., 
London,  1845). 

An  edition  of  Scholz's  text,  .-mt  without t he  appa 
ratus,  was  published  by  Mr.  Bagster,  in  his  Ilex- 
fpla,  in  4to.,  in  1811  ;  and  another  neat  edition 
in  12rno.,  accompanied  with  the  English  version, 
and  the  principal  variations  of  Griesbach's  text 
^without  a  date)  in  1843.  The  anonymous  editor 
of  this  Testament  has,  however,  departed  from 
Scholz's  punctuation  and  divisions  into  para- 
graphs.    (Comp    1  Tim.  iii.  15). 

Scholz's  system  of  recensions  has  met  with  a 
powerful  antagonist  in  Tischeudorf,  in  his  Prole- 
gomena to  his  portable  and  comprehensive  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  published  at  Leipsic,  in 
184 1.  Tischeudorf  has  furnished  the  Alexan- 
drian text  with  the  most  remarkable  various 
readings,  and  an  excellent  critical  apparatus. 
His  work  is  considered  by  De  Wette  to  be  hastily 
executed.  He  was  the  first  to  apply  the  St.  Gall 
MS.  to  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels.  The  theories 
and  criticisms  of  Yater,Tittmann,  Lachmann  and 
others  have  been  referred  to  in  another  article. 
'  Lachmann  rejects  all  former  theories,  and  admits 
no  MS.  which  does  not  represent  the  text  of 
the  first  four  centuries.  He  has  added  to  his 
edition  a  most  valuable  text  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  he  has  formed  for  himself  from  two  ancient 
MSS. ;  and  agreeing  with  Eicbhorn  and  Dr.  Wise- 
man, that  the  first  Latiu  version  was  made  in 
Africa,  he  devotes  a  large  share  of  attention  to  the 
collection  of  its  fragments. 

We  may  now  reasonably  hope,  from  the  vast 
accession  which  is  daily  making  to  our  stock  of 
materials,  that  we  are  approaching  the  means  of 
forming  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  true  state 
of  the  text  than  it  has  been  hitherto  our  lot  to 
enjoy. 

We  shall  next  treat  of  the  divisions  and  marks 
of  distinction  in  the  several  books. 

The  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  texty  as  they  are 
now  found  in  the  printed  Bibles,  have  descended 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  The  sections 
called  paraskes  (JIVCHD),  or  paragraphs,  are 
noticed  in  the  Talmud,  and  were  therefore  in 
existence  anterior  to  the  times  of  the  Masoretes, 
whose  textual  labours,  it  will  be  recollected,  com- 
menced in  the  sixth  century.  Of  these  parashes 
[divisions)  the  Pentateuch  contains  669.  They 
arc  of  two  sorts,  greater  and  smaller,  or  open  and 
•hut  paragraphs*  The  open  paragraphs  (HirnHQ 
ftdnuatft )  are  so  culled  because  they  commenced 
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the  line ;  and  tin-  others  JllftinD,  or  shut,  because 
they  were  separated  within  the  line  by  a  space  or 
break.  They  are  also  marked  in  the  common 
MSS.  with  the  initials  Q  or  D,  and  tht  former  by 
a  triple  space.  In  the  synagogue  rolls  they  are  d  Is- 
tinguished  by  spaces  merely  (which  was  probably 
the  only  aboriginal  note  of  division),  and  not  by 
those  initial  letters,  and -they  are  in  the  Talmud 
referred  to  Moses  himself  as  their  author.  There 
is  a  similar  division,  marked  by  spaces  only,  .in 
the  Prophets  and  Chethubim,  which  are  also  ie- 
ferred  to  in  the  Talmud.  These  divisions  (some- 
times called  pisqua)  are  found  evpn  in  some  of 
the  hymns  which  are  stichometrically  arranged, 
viz.  Judg.  v.;  2Sam.  xxii.;  Exod.  xv.;  but  they 
are  wantirg  in  those  contained  in  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
and  2  Sam.  i  ;  and  they  sometimes  even  occur  iii 
the  midd'e  of  the  verse.  Each  separate  psolm  is 
also  called  in  the  Talmud  a  parash,  as  well  as 
each  portion  of  the  cxixfh  Psalm.  In  the  book 
of  Job  the  transitions  from  prose  to  verse,  as  well 
as  the  commencement  of  Elihu's  speech,  are  mark- 
ed in  the  MSS.  by  a  larger  space,  and  "everywhere 
else  in  the  same  book  the  change  of  speakers 
is  marked  by  a  smaller  (Hupfeld,  Ausfiirlklic 
Grammatik).  In  addition  to  theso  there  are 
found  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  larger  sec- 
tions, of  which  there  are  fifty-four  in  number,  and 
of  which  one  is  read  in  the  synagogues  on  every 
Sabbath  Day.  These  are  sometimes  called 
sidarim  (D1*nD)  ;  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud^and  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
Masora.  The  smaller  sections  have  been  made 
use  of  as  far  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
viding the  Sabbath  lessons  among  several  read- 
ers. They  have  sometimes  lx?en  considered  as 
subdivisions  of  the  larger  sections.  When  the 
Sabbath  lessons  coincide  in  their  commencement 
with  the  parashes,  they  are  marked  with  a  triple 
DQ9  or  D  D  D,  according  as  these  are  open  or 
shut.  Theie  is  one  only  (Gen.  xlvii.  28)  which 
has  no  space  before  it.  There  is  also  another 
division,  into  sidarim,  found  in  the  Rabbinical 
Bihle  of  Beu-cl  aijim,  printed  in  1525.  the  num- 
ber of  which  amounts  iii  the  whole  Bible  to  4<l7. 
There  is  some  diversity  in  the  MSS.  in  the  use  of 
the  initial  letters  for  marking  open  and  shut  sec- 
tions (see  Leusden,  Phil.  Heb.,  diss,  iv.),  and  there 
are  further  divisions  of  the  text  marked  by  spaces 
only,  several  of  which  are  identical  with  the  mo- 
dern or  Latin  chapters  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
These  sections  were  divided  into  D^pIDD,  short 
sentences,  or  verses,  regulated  by  rhe  sense 
[Veiisb],  and  the  number,  of  sidarim  or  larger 
sections  in  each  book,  together  with  the  number  of 
verses  in  each,  was  noted  at  the  end  of  the  book  in 
the  Masoretic  copies.  In  Buxtorfs  Rabbinical 
Bible  the  number  of  verses  is  marked  at  the  end 
of  each  section.  There  is  also,  in  the  prophetical 
hooks,  a  corres|H>ndiug  division  into,  or  rather 
selection  of,  nVU3Drl  (Haphtnroth)  or  Sabbath 
lessons,  from  mDQn,  a  word  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  Latin  missa,  or  dismissal,  because  the 
people  were  dismissed  when  these  were  read."  Theso 
m*iDDn  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
They  are  written  each  on  a  separate  roll. 

The  divisions  found  in  the  MSS.  of  the  an* 
cieut  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  versions  are.  dif« 
fereut  from  these,  and  more  resemble  roe  Am. 
monio- Eueebiati  Kt<pd\aia  or  capitula  of  the 
MSS..  of  the  New  Testament,   which  we  shall 
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presently  refer  to.  We  find  traces  of  these  in  » 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
*vhere,  however,  they  are  cotilined  to  the  fonner 
riart  of  DeuterotiOrtty,  and  the  middle  of  the  • 
■<oook-ofJosb.ua.  Thug  Deut  i.  9  is  marked  with! 
A  C,  denoting  ihe  second  capitulum,  commencing 
tkdth  Kcd  eT^e;  the  third  capitulum  commences 
with  our  19th  verse;  the  foun'h'with  our  40th; 
.the  fifth  with  ch.  ii.  I  ;  the  sixth  with  ch.  ii.  ver.  \ 
7;  the-seventh  with  ver.  14,  and  the  eighth  with 
ver.  24.  The  numbers  are  placed  in  the  margin, 
and  the  capitula  commence  the  line  with  a  capital 
letter.  That  such  divisions  were  very  ancient  is 
lurt her  evident  from  Tertullian  (Scorpio*:.  2), 
*vho,  after  reciting  Deut.  xiii.  J -5,  proceeds  to 
,cite  the  passage  commencing  with  the  next  verse, 
■as  *  another  chapter'  (capitulum).  And  Jerome 
observes  that  a  capitulum  had  ended  in  the  Sept.. 
where  it  began  in  the  Hebrew  (in  Mic.  vi.  9 ;  Soph. 
lift.  14;  and  Qucsst.  Heb.  Gen.  xxv.  13-18). 
|Jn  the  Monument.- Eccles.  of  Cotelerius,  Dent. 
xxv.  8  is  cited  as  the  ninctv-third  capitulum  ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  there  were  more  than 
One  hundred  of  these  short  sections  in  the  book  of 
-Deuteronomy*  Exod.  xx.  1  is,  in  the  same  docu- 
ment, cited  as  the  sixty-third  capitulum,  and 
xx.  22  as  the  sixty-eighth;  also  Lev.  xxv.  as  the 
hundred  and  twentieth,  and  Num.  xxxv.  as  the 
Jhundred  and  thirty-seventh.  This  latter  book, 
therefore,  was  divided  into  about  one  hundred 
iftnd  forty  chapters. 

In   the  Cod.  Alex,  the  first  number  -noted  in 
Joshua  is  12  (iS),  coinciding  with  our  ch.  ix   3; 
the  thirteenth  commences  with  ch.  x.  1  ;  the  four- 
teenth with  ch.  x.  16.;  the  fifteenth  with  ch.'x.  29; 
the   sixteenth! with   ch.  x.    31  ;    the   seventeenth 
with  ch.  x.  34; ;   the  eighteenth  with  ch.  x.  36  ; 
and  the  nineteenth  with  ch.  x:  38.     The   twen- 
tieth   corresponds   with    the    commencement   of 
our    chapter   si.;    the    twenty-second    with    our 
ch.  xi.  16  ;    the   twenty-third  with  ch.   xi.  21 ; 
the    tweiity-fourut  with  ch.  xii.  1 ;    the  twenty- 
fifth  withch.  xii.  4;  the  twenty-sixth  with  ch.  xii. 
7;  the  twenty-seventh  withch.  xiii.  1  ;  the  twenty- 
eighth 'number  is  omitted;  the  twenty-ninth  corre- 
sponds with   ch.  xiii.  24;  the  thirtieth  with  ch. 
xiii.  29  ;  the  thirty-first  with  ch.  xiv.  1 ;  the  thirty- 
second  with  ch.  xiv.  6;  the  thirty-third  with  ch. 
xviii.  I ;  the  thirty-fourth  number  is  omitted  ;  the 
thirty-fifth  answera  to  ch.  xviii.  8  ;  the  thirty-sixth 
is  omitted;  the  thirty-seventh  answers  to  our  ch. 
xviii.  10;  the  thirty-eighth  to  ch.  xix.  17;    and 
here  the  numeration  of  this  ancient  codex. ends. 
The  above  comparison'  will    probably  serve   to 
convey  to  the  reader  a  correct  view  of  the  ancient 
system  of  eapit.ulation,  which  appears  to  be  suffi- 
ciently unequal    &nd    arbitrary,    some    chapters 
being  comparatively  long,  and  others  not  exceed- 
ing iti  length  one  of  our    present  verses.     The 
only  other  numbers  in  this  codex  are  those  of  the 
Decalogue,  in  Kxod.  xx.,  of  which  the-fourth,  fifth, 
ftnd  sixth  commandments  only  (according  to  the 
Qrigenian  or  Greek  division),  are  numbered,  with 
the  letters  7,   5,  and   e  (3,  4,  and  5),  as  in  the 
I^atin  and  Lutheran  communions.   Ju  the  Vatican 
MS.  there  exist  only  the  remains  of  a  very  obscure 
division,  which  is  confined  to  the  four  prophets 
.(see  Pre/,  to  Roman  ed.)  [Decalogue], 

In  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  Septuagint  and 
,Greek  Testament  the  qnly  capitulated  portions 
#re  the  booka  of  Escra,  Esther,  ToOit,  Judith,  and 
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'Job,  the  first  of  which  is  divided  into  80  chapters 
(Ke<pd\aia)  ;  the  second  into  3ft  ;  the  third  into  93  ; 
the  fourth  into  63  ;  and  Job  into  32.  These  are  all 
numbered  in  the  margin;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
each  book  (except  Tohit  and' Judith)  is  a  table 
containing   the  numbers  and  the   few  first  words 

'of  each  K«pd\atoVj  thus  showing  the  design  and  use 
of  the  enumeration.  These,  but  no  other  books 
(except  the  Pentateuch,  Josjiua,  , Judges,  Ruth, 
and  Chronicles),  have  the  Latin  chapters,  onlylin. 
Chronicles  they  are  sometimes  of  double  length. 
The  Latin  version  of  St.  Jerome,  as  published 
by  Martianay,  has  a  somewhat  oimilar  division 
into  sections,  there  designated  tituli,  capitula,  and 
breves.  These  are  all  of  unequal  and  arbitrary 
length,  and  at  the  commencement  of  each  book  is 
a  breviarium  or  index,  referring  to  the  numbers 
of  the  tituli,  capitula.  and  breves,  and  containing; 
a  short  lemma  or  abstract  of  the  contents  of  each. 
These  divisions  are  confined  to  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  the  two  latter  books 
being  furnished  with  titles  only.  Genesis,  e.  g. 
has  46  breve3,  70  capitula,  and  38  titles;  and. 
King3  has  222  titles.  Each  of  these  has  its  argu- 
ment prefixed.  These  divisions  generally  com- 
mence at' the  same  place,  and  are  sometimes 
identical.  Thus  the  fi;st  brevis  in  Genesis  is 
entitled,  '  De  lucis  exordio,  et  divisione  tenebra- 
rum  a  luce,  et  secunda  die'  [ch.  i.  1-5] ;  the  first 
capitulum)  *  De  die  primo  in  quo  lux  facta  est* 
[also  vers.  1-5]  ;  -and-  the  first  titulus,  '  De  crea-- 
tione  rnundi  et  plasmate  horninis'  [vers.  J  ;  iif. 
20].  Exodus  contains  18  titles.  21  breves,  and 
138  capitula  or  chapters;  Leviticus  16  titles,  16 
breves,  and  88  chapters  ;  Numbers  20  titles,  74 
breves,  and  97  chapters;  Deuteronomy  19  titles, 
142  breves,  and  155  chapters;  Joshua  11  title?, 
32  breves,  ami  110  chapters;  Judges  8  titles,  18 
breves,  and  50  chapters  ;  Samuel  137  titles,  and 
Kings  220.  The  books  of  Chronicles  are  divided 
intQ  short  sentences  resembling  our  ver'sesl 

In  later  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  there 
is  found  a  continuous  capitulation,  carried 
through  the  whole  books,  canonical  and  unca- 
nonical.  Of  these  the  Charlemagne  MS.  is  an 
example.  This  valuable  document,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  British  Museum,  has  the  following 
divisions  : — Genesis  contains  82  capitula,  Exodus 
130,  Numbers  74,  Deuteronomy  45,  Joshua  33, 
,Judges  18  (Ruth  is  not  capitulated),  1  Kings 
contains  26,  2  Kings  18,  3  Kings  18,  4  Kings 
17.  There  is  no  capitulation  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  the  mino\*  prophets,  nor  Job,  but  the  para- 
graphs in  these  books  commence  the  line  with 
rubricated  capitals.  The  prayer  of  Jeremiah  is 
divided  into  sentences,  numbered  in  the  margin 
with  Greek  letters  ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  Psalms 
are  also  attached  in  the  margin,  and  each  psalm  . 
separated  by  the  point  V,  .  The  Proverbs  are  di- 
vided into  59  chapters,  but  there  are  60  noted 
in  the  table  of  contents.  The  59th  chapter  is 
entitled,  Sacramentum  de  muliere  forte,  and  the 
60th,  Retributio  de  fructibus  manuum.  Eccle- 
siastes  contains  31  chapters;  the  Song  of  Solomon 
is  not  capitulated,  but  in  the  body  of  the  text  there 
are  rubricated  titles,  as  Vox  Ecclesiae,  Vox  ami 
corum,  Vox  Christi,  &c.  ;  Wisdom  has  48  capi- 
tula, and  Ecclesiasticus  127.  Tnere  is  no  divi- 
sion whatever  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  or  Nehemiah, 
but  there  occur  a  few  in  the  latter  part  of  Esther, 
with  Jerome's  notes,  commencing  with  a  rubri 
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eated  capital.  There  are  no  divisions  in  Tobit  or 
Judith,  except  uurubiicated  paragraphs,  and  the 
portion  answering  to  our  present  19th  chapter  of 
Tobit^  which  commences  with  a  red  letter.  1 
Maccabees  contains  61  chapters,  and  2  Macca- 
bees 55. 

In*  the  New  Testament  Matthew  contains  81 
chapters,  Mark  46,Luke  73,  John  3'>,  and  Acts 
74.  Tue  Epistle  of  James  has  20,  1  Peter  20,  and 
2  Peter  11,  Rom.  51,  I  Cor.  62,  2  Cor.  28,  Gal. 
37,  Eph.  31,  Phil.  18,  1  Thess.  25,  2  Thess.  8, 
Coloss.  31,  1  Tim.  28,  2  Tim.  lb,  Titus  10, 
Philem.  4,  Heb.  38.  Alter  this  follows  the  Epistle 
to  the  Laodieeans,  which  is  not  •>  capitulated. 
Then  follows  the  Apocalypse,  containing .22  chap- 
ters. All  the  capitulated  books  are  preceded  by 
the  capitulation  or  table  of  the  contents  of  each 
chapter',  except  the  Apocalypse,  the  table  prefixed 
to  which  contains,  instead  of  such  summary,  the 
few  first  words  of  each  division.  The  Gospels  are 
marked  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  and  besides 
the  Ammonian  numbers,  the  initial  of  each  evan- 
gelist's name  referred  to  in  the  canons  is  attached. 
The  Pauline  Epistles  have  also  a  canon  prefixed 
containing  the  parallel  passages.  This  is  probably 
the  canon  which  James  Faber  of  Etaples  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  Ammonius  (Zucagni,  Momt- 
menta). 

The  Decalogue  is  divided  according  to  the 
Hieronymian  (the  same  as  the  Greek)  division, 
with  the  number  of  each  commandment  prefixed, 
and  the  table  of  contents  contains  the  following 
summary  : 

Verba  legis  quae  precepit  Dominus  custodire. 

I.  Nan  erunt  tibi  dii  alii  absque  me. 

II.  Non  facies  tibi  idolum  neque  ullam  simi 
Itudinein. 

III.  Non  sumes  nomen  Domini  tui  in  vanum. 

IV.  In  rnenteihabe  diem  Sabbatorum. 

V.  Honora  patrem  tuum  et  matrem. 

VI.  Non  occides.     VII.  Non  moechaberis. 

^  VIII.  Non  lurtum  facies.     Villi.  Non  dices 
fa1. sum  testimonium. 

X.  Non  concupisces  uxorem  proximi  tui, 
neque  aliquid  ejus. 

Later  MSS.  have  -  the  numbevs  of  the  capi- 
tula  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  text;  and  after 
the  invention  of  the  Latin  chapters,  the  num 
bers  of  these  latter  are  placed  in  the  margin. 
In  one  of  those  in  the  British  Museum,  Harl.  5021 
(written  on  vellum  in  the  13th  century),  the  ca- 
pitulation of  which  is  not  completed,  Genesis  con- 
tains about  70  chapters,  Exodus  1-10,  Leviticus 
21,  Numbers  72,  Deuteronomy  156,  Joshua  34, 
Judges1***.  Ruth  4,  1  and  2  Kings, 96,  3 
Rings  5o,  4  Kings  *  *  *,  1  Chronicles  **  *  2 
Chronicles  20.  Ezra  36,  Judith  23,  Esther  11, 
Tobit  15,  1  Mace.  57,  and  2  Mace.  56. 

Divisions  of  the  New  Testament.  The  most 
ancient  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  which 
have  descended  to  our  times  also  contain  nume- 
rous divisions  of  the  text.  Of  these  the  most 
ancient-marked  by  numbers,  are  the  Ammonian 
chapters,  to  which  the  Eusebian  canons  were  after- 
wards attached, — the  larger  chapters,  pericopae, 
or  titles, — the  church-lessons,  and  other  peculiar 
divisions.  Besides  these  are  paragraphs  marked 
by  capitals  commencing  the  line,  and  6lichome- 
incal  divisions  or  verses  [Veuse]. 

KctpaAata,  or  chapters.  We  find  divisions 
under  this  name,  extau.  in  the  time  of  Tertulliau 
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(Ad  Uxor,  2;  De  Pudicit.  xvi. ;  and  De  Cam 
Christ,  xix.),  who  calls  by  the  name  of  capi.  ' 
tulum  the  phrase*  'non  ex  sanguine,  neque  es 
voluntate  Viri,  sed  ex  Deo  rmti  sunt.'  They  are 
also  mentiozied  in  a.d.  260,  by  Dionysius  oi 
Alexandria  (ap.  Eusebium,  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  25), 
\yho  observes  that  some  have  attempted  to  refute 
the  Apocalyj.se,  criticising  every  chapter,  and  pro* 
nouncing  it  unintelligible  (see  Revelation  ;  also 
Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Apocalysey  1845, 
§  17).*  But.  the  earliest  division  of  which  we  can 
speak  with  historical  accuracy  is  that  of  Ammo- 
nius, the  deacon  of  Alexandria,  who  published 
his  Monotessaron,  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Caesarius,  the 
brother  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  observes  of  these 
(Dial,  i.),  that  there  are  four  Gospels  containing 
1162  chapters;  and  Epiphanius  (Ancor.  c.  50 j  t 
makes  the  same  enumeration.  These  divisions  ' 
are  accurately  marked  in  the  margin  of  several 
ancient  MSS.  But  the  numeral  notations 
were  adopted,  not  for  the  purpose  of  reference,, 
or  of  facilitating  citation,  according  to  the  usage* 
of  modern  times,  but  merely  as  a  companion  to 
the  author's  harmony  or  abridgment  of  the  Gos- 
pels ;  of  these  chapters  St.  Matthew's  Gospe! 
contains  355,  St.  Mark's  235,  St.  Luke's  342. 
and  St.  John's  232.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  division  was  confined  to  Ammonius'  own 
copy,  and  not  generally  published  (Mill's 
Proleg.)  ;  but  this  copy  happening  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  lie  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  a  perfect  Diafessaron  t?y  the 
help  of  those  divisions  and  ft\e  numerals  Which 
Ammonius  had  placed  in  the  margin  o^his  copy 
(See  Eusebius,  Letter  to  Carpianus).  Re  for  this 
purpose  reduced  all  the  chapters  to  ten  classes,  and 
arranged  them  in  ten  tables  or  canons.  Eusebius 
made  no  new  divisions,  but  confined  himself  to 
those  numbered  by  Ammonius.  His  Nten  canons 
thus  contain — 1.  The  section**  in  which  the  four 
Gospels  agree ;  2.  Those  in  wtnoh  the  first  three 
agree  ;  3.  Those  in  which  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John  agree  ;  4.  Those  in  which  Mark  and  John 
agree ;  5.  Those  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke 
agree;  6.  Those  in  which  Matthew  and  Mark 
agree;  7.  Those  in  which  Matthew  and  John 
agree  ;  8.  Those  in  which  Luke  and  Mark  agree  i 
9.  Those  in  which  Luke  and  John  agree;  10. 
Those  which  are  peculiar  to  only  one  of  the 
Evangelists.  He  then  placed  additional  numeral 
letters,  rubricated,  in  the  margin  of  the  Gospels 
referring  to  each  canon,  viz.,  a  to  denote  the  tirsS 
canon.  £  the  second,  &c  A  single  glance  «.8 
the  page  thus  indicates  how  many  of  the  Evan- 
gelists agree  in  the  subject  of  each  chapter,  o,p 
otherwise;  e.g.  at  Matt.  iii.  6  (according  to  .ne 
modern  division),  '  and  Jesus,  being  baptized, 
went  up  out  of  the  water,'  there  will  be  found  in 
the  margin,  besides  the  Ammonian  number  iS,  oo 
xiv,^the  numeral  a  signifying  canon  i.,  in  run- 
ning the  eye  down  which  the  number  of  the 
chapter  again  occurs,  on  a  line  with  which  will 
be  perceived  the  corresponding  chapter  in  the 
three  other  Gospels,  viz.,  Mark  vi. ;    Luke  xm»i 

*  This  work,  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  best 
treatise  on  the,  Apocalypse  that  bas  yet  appeared 
in'  English,  was  published  subsequently  to  the 
articles  Revelation  and  Strumous  B37U.V 
tions  having  gone  to  pres*, 
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Jonti    XV.;   answering  according  to   the   modern  '  kind  before  Ruthymius  Eugahenns  in  the    welfrir? 
division   t(>   Mark  i.  9  11,  Luke  iii.   21,  22,  and  century,  wlio  cite*  passages  whicli  lie  obsfves  ar,D 
John  i.  32-34.      The  groundwoik  of  the.  whole  is  found   in   the  sixty-Jifth,  sixty-sixth,  ami  sixty1- 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  figures  in  the  margin  seventh  chapter*  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  the 
of  whicli  refer  to  the  parallel  passages  of  the  other  eightieth  of  St.  Luke's.     The  chapters  thus  cited 
three  Evangelists.  are  the  titles,  not  the  Anunohian  chapters.      Mill 
The  Monotessaron  of  Ammonius  is  now  no  longer  (Proleg.),  conceiving  that  do  other  object  remains, 
cx'anf,  but  in  the  eighth  century.  Victor,  bishop  to  which   these    larger  sections  could   be  applied 
cf  Capua,   discovered  what  he  believed   to  lie  the  except  that  of  a  harmony,  refers  them  to  Tat  i.ui  the 
identical  woik,  pt"  which   he  made  a  Latin  trams-  Assyrian,  who  composed,   a.d.  192,   his  harmony 
latiou,    attaching    to    it    the    Eusebian     canons,  of   the  Gospels  entitled    Duipente,   probably   be- 
Tbis  work    having   long   sunk   into   oblivion,  was  cause   it   included    the   Gospel    of  the    Kbi  unites* 
discovered    by    Michael     Memler.    a    printer   at*  This  work    was   different   in    character   from  the 
Mayntz,    in    1521.      VVetstein,    however,    main-  later  harmony  of  Ammonius,  being   in  the  form 
taiued  that  this  could  riot  have  been  the  genuine  of  a   dialessaron   compiled    in   the  words   of  the 
work   of  Ammonius,   inasmuch'  as,  besides  other-  Evangelists.     Of  this   work,   which  T.itian    had 
reasons,   the  Latin   has  the   four  Gospels   in  tine  written  for  the  benefit  of  his  disciples,  Theodoret, 
canon,    but  Ammonius   in  four,   the   Latin  only  ^  bishop,  of  Cyprus    in   the  fourth   century,   found- 
indicating    the    parallel    passages    of    the    other  two  hundred  copies  read  in  his  churches       Mill 
Gospels  by  numerals;  the  Latin  also  has  the  his-  conjectures  that  on  occasion  of  this  work.  Tatian 
tory  of  the  adulteress,  which  was   not  known   to  invented  the  laiger   chapters,  which  are  marked 
Ammonius  in  the  inner  margin  of  the  MSS.  with  capital  nu» 
Another  ancient  numerical   division  is  that  of  merals.      We  have  already  perceived  thaf  the  first 
'the   tjtAoj    (titles  or  inscriptions)  also  called   by  of  these  chapteis  in   St.  Matthew's  Gospel   cum* 
the   name   of  pericopep  ami  chapters  (»ce<paAam).  menees  with  the  journey  of  the  wise   men  (Matt. 
These  are    "'.stinct  in  their  nature  irom  the  former  ii.),   Maik's   Gospel    commences  with  i.  23,  and 
.iivisions,  and  like  them,  are  confined  to  the  four  Luke's  and   John's  each  with  our  second  chapter. 
Gospels.     Of  these  divisions  there  are  found  in  St.  The  omissions   have  been  accounted  for  by  supw 
Matthew's  Gospel  68,  St.  Maik's  ''S,  St.  Luke's  posing  that  the  author  of  these  divisions  left" the 
f^3,  and  St.  John's   18.     They   ai  £  called  titles,  commencement  vacant  in  order  to  supply  it  witift 
inasmuch   as  there  is  a  short  title  or  summary  of  illuminated  letters,  and  that  although  in  the  pre- 
rlie  contents  of  each  placed  at  the  top  or  bottom  sent  MSS.  the  chapteis  are  markechwith  alphabe- 
»if  the  page,  together  with  a  numerical  reference  in  tical  letters  in  regular  order,  the 'author  added  the 
the   margin    to   each    title ;  and   a    table  of  the  titles  or  inscriptions  only  in  the  matgin,  but  that 
titles  with  the  number   of  each  is  prefixed  to  the  subsequent  transcribers  transfened  them  to  the  top 
Gospels.     Thus  the  first  chapter  is  entitled  7T€pl  and  bottom  of  me  page,  placing  the  numerals  by 
*u)v  [xdywv  (of  the  wise  men),  the  second  irepl  ruy  way  of  reference,   which  after  the  year  A.D-.  5('0 
iraiZlwu  avcupriQevTuv  (of  the  slaughtered  infants},  were  added  in  capital  letters  in  the  inner  margin 
&e»     A  chapter  »(/ce0aAcno^),  therefore,  denotes  a  (Mill's  Prolog.).     Others  account  for  the  oniis- 
larger  section,  when  the  table  or  index   of  the  sious   by  supposing  that,  the  numeral  were  not 
chapter   is   prefixed    to    the  MS.,    but  the  same  intended  to  denote  chap.  1,  2,  3,  &c,  but  rather 
word,  when   the  number  is  only  inserted  in  the  the  place  of  chap.  1,  2,  and  3;  for  as   the  fiist 
margin,  without  leference  to  a  table  of  contents  section  (or  title)  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first 
or  an  inscription  at  the  top  of  the  page,  denotes  chapter  and  the- beginning  of  the  second,  the  title 
one  of  the  smaller  or  Ammunian   chapteis  (See  prefixed  to  chap.  2  must  necessarily  correspond 
Simon's  Histoire  Critiqiie).  with  A,  and  that  piefixed  to  chap.  3  with  B,  which 
Theie   is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  marks  the  second  section  (See  KumpEeua,  Com* 
age  of  these  larger  chapters,  some  ascribing  them  menlatio  Critica). 

tu    the    thud,    others  to  the    fifth   or    sixth    cen-  We  have  observed  that  both  these  divisions  are 

lory.      From  t\ie.  silence  of  Eusebius  respecting  contained    in   most   of  the  ancient  MSS.     Thus 

them  (Letter  to  Carpianus),  it  has  been  deduced  A,  or  the  Alexandrian  MS.  (Biit.  Mus),  bus  the 

that  he  w;u>  unacquainted  with   them  ;'  nor  does  Ammunian  chapters  and  numbers,  and  the  Euse- 

<-hr\?ostorn  ever  refer  to  them,   but  the  titles  ie-  bian   canons,  together  with  the  larger  chapters  or 

fening   to  the   destruction  of  the  Jews  are  cited  titles,  and   the  usital  index  of  the  laiger  chapters 

b'v  Atlianasius  in  Ins  third   Orat.  ado.  Arianos.  at  the  commencement  of  the  Gospels.     This  MS. 

They  could  not  lave  been  designed  foi  avayvucus  has,    besides    the    numeral    capitals,    a    peculiar, 

or  church  lessons  ;   for,  like  the  Ammonian  chap-  mark  ('])  in  Matthew  and  Maik  on  the  left  mar- 


kers, there  is  an  immense  irregularity  in  their 
respective  lengths,  both  the  titles  and  the  Am- 
monian chapters  containing  a  portion  sometimes 
exceeding  an  hundred,  and  at  other  times  amount- 
ing to  but  two  or  three  or  even  one  of  our  mo- 
<lern.  ver»e6.  Neither  could  they  have  been  de- 
signed lor  the  distinction  of  subjects;  for  although 


gin;  instead  of  which  the  titles  are  indicated  by 
across,  with  the  usual  Jetter,  rubricated,  in  Luke* 
and  John/  Jt  has  the  corresponding  titles  on  the 
top  of  The  page. 

C,  or  the  Codex  Ephraemi,  has,  a  prima  menu, 
the  Ammonian  chapters,  but  has  not  the  Eusebian 
canons.     This  ciicumstance  was  fiist  noticed  by 


the  title  of  the  chaptei  tor  the  mo>t  pail  expresses  Tiscbendorf,  all  former  wiiters  having  erroneously 

but  one  subject,  the  chapter  itself  contains  seve-  stated  that  it  contained  the  Eusebian  canons  and 

ral,  and  eve.-;  the  Ammoniac,  chapters  sometimes  the  titles,  and  all  a  primd  manu.    With  respect  to 

Contain  several  of  the  )a-^e/  chapteis  or  titles,  or  these  latter,  it  is  remaikable  that  although  there  is 

parts   of  seveial.      Still   less  was    either    division  a  catalogue  of  them  piefixed  to  the  Gospels  (that 

evfr   desigred    for    the    purpose    of   reference   or  , to  Matthew  is  lost),  there  is  no  indication  of  them 

.eL&'ioii,  i'ui  wer.c.ct  find  a  single  instance  oj"  this  whatever  in  the  test,     Of  this  celebrated  codeu. 


IG 
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which  had  been  partially  collated  by  Wetsfein 
and  Griesbach,  a  beautiful  and  accurate  fac- 
simile was  published  by  Teschendorf  at  Leipsic, 
in  1S43,  with  valuable  Prolegomena.  A  great 
portion  of  the  writing  of  this  Palimpsest,  wliich 
bad  been  hitherto  illegible,  has  been  restored  by 
a  chemical  process  (see  Codex  Ephrami  Syri 
Ilescriptiis.   Lipsis,  1843,  4to.).* 

D,  or  the  Cod.  Bezae,  has  also,  but  not  a  prima 
tnauu,  the  Ammonian  chapters  and  uumeials  only, 
without  the  Rusebian  canons.  Probably  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  copyist  to  add  these.  Bishop  Marsh 
(Notes  to  Michaelis)  thinks  that  the  division  itself 
was'  different  from  the  Ammonian.  Th  8  MS. 
lias  also  tlie  dvayi/u>cr/A.aTa,  or  church  lesson's, 
marked  iu  the  margin,  but  not  a  prima  inanu. 
Z,  or  the  Dublin  Palimpsest,  corresponds  with  C 
iu  having  the  Ammonian  sections  without  the 
canons;  it  has  the  titles  or  larger  chapters,  of 
which,  however,  but  a  few  reminiscences  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  There  remains,  in- 
Jeed,  but  one  of  the  Ammonian  numbers,  viz., 
in  plate  xnxiii.,  No.  pot],  [ch.  xvii.],  and  of  the 
titles,  the  No.- AZ  at  the  same  place;  in  plate 
xvii..  at  the  top  of  tl'.e  page,  the  twentieth  title, 
viz.  k.  wep!  rov  yevouei/ov  ^"q/u-aros  vpb  .  .  .  'Iwcuv- 
vqi/;  and  in  plate  li*.  the  title  Trepl  tcD^  Sexa 
TTtipdevuv,  but  without  the  number;  in  plate  Ixvii. 
the  title  tvttos  /iuortKo's ;  and  in  plate  lxiv.  S.pi/rjo'is 
TLerpof. 

B,  or  the  celebrated  Vatican  MS ,  contains 
neither  the  Ammonian  nor  the  larger  chapters, 
but  has  divisions  peculiar  to  itself,  distinguished 
only  by  red  numerals  in  the  margin;  of  which 
Matthew  contains  170,  Mark  72,  Luke  152,  and 
John  -80  ;  Acta  79,  James  9,  1  Peter  8,  1  John 
II,  and  Jude  2.  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  this  MS. 
have  a  peculiar  and  unique  numeration,  being 
capitulated  in  one  continued  series,  as  if  they 
made  one  book.  Triere  are  ninety-three  chap- 
ters, of  which  fifty-nine  extend  to  the  close  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatian3 ;  then  Ephesians  imme- 
diately commences  with  ch.  lxx.,  the  fen  omitted 
immbers  being  applied  to  the  margin  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  placed  after  those 
to  the  Tliessalonians.  The  last  part  of  Hebrews 
is  wanting  in  this  MS.,  together  with  the  Epis- 
tles to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  tlie 
Apocalypse  (Zacagn?,  Monumenta).  The  Codex 
Cyptius,  and  the  Codex  Kegius  62  (Stephens's  17), 
botii  MSS.  of  the  eighth  century,  have  the  Am- 
mouio-Kusebian  divisions,  and  the  xe<pdXaia,  long 
before,  which 'period  they  had  become  firmly  estar 
blislieu,  and  were  ado;  ted  into  most  Greek  MSS., 
as  well  as  into  the  Latin  version.  They  were  in- 
serted in  the  editions  of  Erasmus,  and  in  Robert 
Stephens's  beautiful  folio  edition  (1530). 

There  was  an  edition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
with  capitular  divisions,  published  at  the  desire 
of  a  certain  bishop  in  the  fifth  century  by  Eutha- 

*  Teschendorf  discovered  the  remains  of  the 
transverse  line  of  the  0  iu  02  pr  02  (I  Tim.  iii. 
15)  in  this  MS.,  wliich  had  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  Wetstein  and  Griesbach.  He  is,  how- 
ever, convinced  that  this,  aswell  a»  the  mark  of 
abbreviation  above  the  02,  proceeded  from  the 
second  collector,  who  lived  iu  the  ninth  century. 
He  is  satisfied,  from  personal  examination,  that 
&;,  not  &«iy,  was  tVe  original  reading  of  the  Codex 
yUexan  'rums  m  the  same  passage,  - 
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Iius,  the  deacon,  afterwards  bishop  of  Sulca. 
Euthallus  was  not  himself  the  author,  but,  as  he  in* 
forms  us,  a  Syran  bishop,  '  one  of  the  wisest,  of  tho 
fathers,'  who  also  wrote  an  €K0€<m,  or  summary 
of  the  contents  of  each  chapter.  The  anonymous 
author  is  conjectured  by  Mill,  with  much  pro- 
bability, to  have  been  no  other  than  the  celebrated 
commentator,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  This 
edition  had  been  completed  on  the  2yth  June, 
A.o  396.  The  following  are  the  divisions  which 
it  contains: — Romans  19  chapters,  1  Cor.  9,  2 
Cor.  11.  Gal.  12,  Eph.  10,  Phil.  7,  CoL  10  1 
The.ss.  7.2  Thess.  6,  Heb.  22,  1  Tim  12,2  Tim. 
18,  Titus  6,  Philem.  2.  Euthalius  himself,  at  a 
later  period,  published  his  stichometrical  edition, 
of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  at  the  desiie 
of  Athanasius  the  younger,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
in  which  he  himself  introduced  a  similar  divi- 
sion and  summary  of  the  contents  of  each  chapter. 
,The  Acts  contained  11  chapters,  the  Epistles  of 
James  6,  1  Peter  8,  2  Peter  4.  I  John  7,  2  and 
3  John  I  each,  and  Jude  4.  Euthalius  also  sub- 
divided his  chapters  by  marking  them  with  as- 
terisks in  rubric,  and  distinguished  the  chapters 
by  numeral  letters,  as  .we  still  find  them  in  MSS. 
of  the  Euthalian  chapters.  He  also  marked  the 
citations  from  the  Old  Testament  by  numerals,  as 
well  as  by  including  them  in  parentheses,  and 
placing  the  it  erences  to  tlie  books  in  the  margin. 
This  edition  of  Euthalius  was  completed  in  tho 
year  458. 

Another  very  ancient  division,  probably  tho 
most  ancient  of  all,  was  that,  into  church  lessons, 
dvayuwa-fjiaTa.  It  was  prohably  introduced  in 
imitation  of  the  divisions  of  the  Law  and  tlie 
Prophets,  which  were  read  in  the  first  Christian 
assemblies.  Euthalius,  in  his  edition,  has  given 
the  division  into  church  lessons  as  follows  : — Acts 
contains  16  lessons, '  James  2,  1  Peter '  2,  2  Peter 

1,  1  John  2,  2  John  1,  3  John  I,  Jude  1,  Rom.  5, 
1  Cor.  5,  2  Cor.  4,  Gal.  2,  Eph.  2,  Phil.  2,  Col. 

2,  1  Thess.  I,  2  Thess.  1,  Heb.  3,  I  Tim.  1,  2 
Tim.  1,  Titus  1,  Philem.  2.  These  lessons,  or 
Pericopce,  as  they  are  called,  in  speaking  of  the 
lessons  of  the  prophets,  by  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c. 
Tiyph."),  were  regulated  by  the  number  of  Sun- 
days, to  which  the  additional  three  were  for  the 
festivals  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas. 
The  Gospels  had  a  similar  division  ;  but,  according 
as  church  festivals  increased,  the  number  of  church, 
lessons  increased  also,  and  these  were  therefore 
pro'portiouably  brief.  These  divisions  are  the 
foundation  of  our  present  Epistles 'and  Gospels1. 
At  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  Lectionaries 
were  published  in  the  Western  Church,  which  weie 
divided  into  Epistolaria  and  Evangelaria^  gene- 
rally in  the  order  iu  which  the  church  lessons 
were  rea4 ;  but.  these  books  were  not  introduced, 
among  the  Greeks  before  the  eighth  century. 

All  these  divisions  (viz.,  the  longer  and  shorter 
chapters,  and  the  church  lessons)  are  marked  in 
the  MSS.  by  a  space  or  point,  arid  sometimes  by 
both,  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  frequently  by 
commencing  the  line  with  a  capital  letter  ex- 
tending into  the  margin.  But  the  section  itself, 
in  order  to  save  parchment,  often  commences 
with  a  small  letter  after  a  point  or  space  in  the 
middle  of  the  line,  the  line  still  commencing 
with  a  capital  letter,  which,  therefore,  is  some- 
times placed  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  The 
church  lessous  aie  also  distinguish*  1  by  the  word; 
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Ayr*  or  sometimes  A,  at  the  commencement,  anil 
HKos  or  T.  at  the  end.      At  the  close  of  trie  fifth 

century,  Andrew,  bishop  of  Cappadocia,  intra- 
duced  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  Capitular  divi- 
sions into  the  Apocalypse,  distinguishing  it  into 
twenty-tour  \6yot,  or  scrjnoncs.  and  seventh-four 
titles.  The  former  were,  except  in  two  instances, 
identical  with  our  present  chapters. 

The  ancient  divisions  are  marked  in  some  of 
the  early  printed  editions,  especially  those  of 
Erasmus  and  Robert  Stephens.  In  the  Aldine 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  no  capi- 
.wlar,  nor  any  division  whatever,  of  cither  the 
Gospels  or  Acts,  except  occasionally  6hort  spaces 
generally  within  tjii  line;  but  some  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  are  divided  into  short  chapters,  with 
numbers  annexed,  of  which  Romans  contains  14, 
1  Cor.  67,  and  2  Cor.  26,,  where  the  numeration 
and  division  cease. 

But  all  these  divisions  were  superseded  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  present 
division  into  chapters,  the  origin  of  which  is 
involved  in  some  obscurity.  Inasmuch  as  in 
some  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  these 
sections  tally  with  some  of  the  more  ancient 
divisions,  Croius  (Observat.^)  is  anxious  to  ascribe 
to  them  all  a  more  ancient  date  than  is  justi- 
fied by  the  historical  evidence.  Among  other 
arguments,  he  adduces  the  index  to  each  Gos- 
pel ascribed  to  Theophylact,  which  contains  the 
{iresent  chapters,  but  this  index  is  evidently  a 
ater  addition.  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the 
celebrated  antiquarian,  with  great  appearance  of 

Erobability  ascribes  these  divisions  to  Stephen 
•angton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  (Hist.  Eccles.  Cent.  xiii.  c.  7,  10). 
Genebrard  (Chron  iv.  p.  644)  says  that  the  au- 
thors of  our  present  chapters  were  the  scholastics  who 
were  perhaps  the  authors  of  the  Concordance  as- 
cribed'to  Cardinal  Hugh  of  St.  Cher,  who  at  this 
period  (a.u.  1262)  published  his  Biblia  cum  Pos~ 
tilla,  wheieiu  the  jterences  are  for  the  first  time 
made  to  these  '.ivisions.  It  is  certain  that  their 
application  to  this  Concordance  brought  them  into 
repute,  and  from  this  period  we  may  date  the  prac- 
tice of  citing  by  chapters,  which  had  been  hitherto 
done  merely  by  a  reference  to  the  bonk  (see  Heb. 
iv.  7)^  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Fathers,  or  to  the 
•object,  ot  some  remarkable  word  therein,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Jews  and  Samaritans. 
An  example  of  this  apj>ears  in  Mark  ii.  26, 
where  1  Sam.  xxi.  xxii.  is  referred  to  as  4  Abi- 
ftthar,'  and  xii.  26,  *  the  bush'  refers  to  Exod. 
iii.;  also  Rom.  xi.  2,  the  word  '  Elias'  relers  to 
1  Kings  xvii. — xix.  [See  also  Hagiograp.ha.] 
In  this  Concordance,  however,  there  was  no  re- 
ference to  a  division  of  veises,  as  Professor 
Moses  Stuart,  supposes  (Bib.  Sac.  No.  ii.  1843, 
p.  264).*  The  subordinate  references  were  indi- 
cated in  Hugh's  Bible  by  the  capital  'letters 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  placed  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other  in  the  margin  when  the  chapters 
were  long,  or  by  a  propirtionably  lesser  number 
of  capitals  according  To  the  size  of  the  chapters. 
The  references  to  the  verses  by  their  numlier  bad 
its  origin  at  a  much  later  -period,  viz.  in  a.o. 
1438-45,  when   Rabbi   Nathan   wrote   his   Con- 

*  Notice  of  Halm's  ed.  of  Titmani  's  text  of  the 
N«w  Testament,  stereotyped  at  New  York,  1842, 
under  the  care  of  Professor  Robinson. 
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cordan^e  to  the    Hebrew  Bible,  which  lie    named 
3JT13  TND,  the  illuminator  of  the path,  miTrO 
D^V,   the  path  of  the    world,   and    yn?   "lltf. 
the  light  sown.      Those  Jews  whij  wished  to  avuil 
themselves  of  this  Concordance  must  have  marked 
the  references  thereto  in  their  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.      Dean  |Jrideaux    ohseives    that    '  rl.e 
first  publishing  of  Nathan's  Concordance  happen- 
ing  about    the    time   that    pi  inting  was    invented 
[1440],  it  hath  since  that  time  undergone  several 
editions,'  and    Mr.  Home  (Introd.)  follows   Pri- 
deaux  in  stating  that  Nathan,  instead  of  adopting 
the  marginal  letters  of  Hugo,  marked  every  fifth 
verse  with  a  Hebrew  numeral ;  but  we  conceive  this 
to  bean  error.   Rabbi  Nathan's  Concordance,  which 
was  an   adaptation  of  the  Latin  Concordance  of 
Peter   Allot,  was  not   printed   before   a.d.    lf>23 
or  1524,  when  it  issued  from  Bomherg's  press  at 
Venice.       It  afterwards    indeed    passed    through 
several    editions,   and  was   published    in   a  Latin 
translation  by  Anthony   Reuchiin,  in    1556,  fol. 
at  the  press  of  Henry  Peter,  in   Basel.     There  is 
also  a  translation    in  MS.  by  Nicholas  Fuller,  in 
the    Bodleian    Library.     Now   in    all    these    the 
reference  is  to  the   chapter,  and  to  each  single 
verse;  or,    as  Nathan  himself  expressed  it  in   his 
preface,  4  As  I  obseived  that  the  Latin  translation 
has  each   book    divided   into  a  certain   number  of 
sections    and    chapters,    which   are    not    in   our 
[Hebrew]  Bibles,  I  have  therefore  marked  all  the 
verses,  according  to  their  numbers,  together  with 
the  number  of  each  chapter;  1  have  also  marked 
the  numbers  of  the  verses,  as  they  exist   iii   our 
[Hebrew]  Bibles,  for  the  greater  facility  of  finding 
each    passage    referred  to.'     We  have  examined 
ourselves  attentively  all  the  early  printed  editions 
of  the  Hebrew    Bible,    and    while   we    find  the 
Latin  chapters  marked  with  Hebrew  letters  in  all 
those  editions,  commencing  with   Bomberg's   of 
1518  (for  Jahu  is  mistaken  in  stating  (Introd.  6. 
102)  that  the  chapters  were  first  marked  in  Bom- 
berg's edition  of  1525),  we  yet  find  no  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  in  which  there  is  any  reference 
to  the  verses  by  their  numbers  before  the  edition  of 
the  Pentateuch,, Megilloth,  and  Haphtaroth,  pub- 
lished at  Sabionetta  in  Italy  in  1557*  12mo.     In 
this  edition  every  fifth   verse  is   marked  with  a 
Hebrew  numeral,   and    De  Rossi  observes  of  it, 
'  Me  quidem  judice  prima  omnium  hsec  est  editio, 
saltern  primorum  una  in  qui  bus  hoc  obvium  est' 
(Annates  Typog.  Sabionet.,   1788).      And  every 
fifth  verse  is  equally  marked  throughout  the  wholfr 
Bible  in  the  edition  of  Plantin,  printed  in  156*5. 
Sebastian  Munster,  in  his  edition  (1534).  marked 
the  number  of  the  chapters  in  Latin  a*  we)l  as 
Hebrew  numerals  in  the  margin.     The  chapters 
were  first  separated  in  Hebrew  in  Plantin's  beau- 
tiful edition  of  1574.     In  this  edition  each. sepa- 
rate verse  of  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Genesis  is 
also  maiked  in  the  margin  with  an  Arabic  nume- 
ral, except  the  fifth  verse,  which  is  indicated  as 
befoie  by  a  Hebrew  letter,  after  which  the  Latin 
numeration  of  verses   is  discontinued  throughout 
tlie  whole   of  the    Old   Testament.     Pagninusy 
however,  had  long  before,  viz.  in  1528,  marked 
all  the  verses  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  with 
an  Arabic  figure   in   the  margin   opposite   each 
verse.     Although  this   practice   had,  after  Robert 
Stephens's  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  1555, 
become  general   both  in  this  and  the  modern  ver- 
sions, it  was  not  until  the  yvar  1661  that  the  whole 
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Hebrew  Rible  wa9  thus  marked,  when  Athias 
introduced  the  Arabic  figures  opposite  each  verse, 
at  the  instigation  of  Leusden  (see  his  Philol.  Heb.) 
in  his  accurate  edition  published  at  Antwerp  in 
that  year. 

Tibe  Latin  chapters  were  not  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  l»efore  the  fifteenth  century,  when  they 
were  first  introduced  by  those  Greeks  who  fled 
into  the  west,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  1453.  It  was  in  this  century,  and  ge- 
nerally in  Italy,  that  most  of  the  MSS.  now  extant 
of  the  Greek  Testament  were  written,  and  this  fact 
is  of  "material  importance  in  fixing  the  date  of 
MSS.  Thus  we  have  already  observed  [John, 
Epistles  ok]  that  the  Codex  Montfurtianus 
(which  most  suppose,  to  be  the  Cod.  Britannicus 
of  Erasmus ;  see  Davidson's  Lectures  on  J3ib- 
Heal  Criticism)  contains  the  Latin  chapters;  but 
we  are  enabled  to  add,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter 
which  we  have  received  from  Dr.  Todd,  the  libra- 
rian of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  flxit  these  divi- 
sions are  not  maiked  hy  their  number,  but  only 
by  a  space  left  in  the  text  for  an  initial  letter, 
which  letter  does  not  appear  to.  have  been  in  any 
one  case  inserted.  The  numbers  of  the  chapters, 
indeed,  are  added  in  a  clnmsv  way  by  a  recent 
hand,  but  the  Eusebian  numbers  are  marked  with 
Greek  numerals  in  a  coeval,  hand  in  good  rubric 
in  the  margin,  as  far  as  Matt,  x.,  and  in  bad  red 
ink  as  far  as  Luke  xii.,  but  thenceforward  they 
are  discontinued.  The  paragraphs  into  which  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  divided  by 
Bengel,  Vater,  and  others,  are  a  decidet|  improve- 
ment on  the  Latin  chapters. 

Language  of  the  Scriptures.  The  old  Testa- 
ment is  written  in  Hebrew  [Heukew  Language], 
with  the  exception  of  parts  of  the  books  of  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Daniel,  which  are  in  -Chaldee 
[Chai.i>ee],  The  New  Testament  is  written  in 
Greek,  or  rather  iit  what  has  been  called  Hellen- 
istic or  Hebraizing  Greek.  The  most  Hebraizing 
book  is  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  most  correct 
Greek  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  the  voice  of 
antiquity  favours  the  opinion  that  this  was.  origin- 
ally written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  (Prtzlectio 
Theologica,  auctore  Gul.  Hodge  Mill,  S.  T.  P.', 
1^43).  A  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthews 
Gospel  has  been  also  contended  for. 

Polyglotts,  &c.  Among  the  most  useful 
aids  to  the  study  of  Biblical  Literature  must  be 
reckoned  the  diglott,  triglott,  and  polyglott  edi- 
tions These  are  accurately  described  in  Le 
Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  Simon  s  Histoire 
Critique.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief 
ootice  of  the  Polyglotts. 

Although  the  earliest  specimen  of  a  Polyglott 
was  that  of  a  projected  work  of  the  celebrated 
printer  Aldus  Manutius,  of  which  one  page  only 
was  published,  the  first-  of  this  kind  was  the 
Complutensi^n  Poi.ygi.ott,  entitled  Biblia 
Sacra  Polygfatta,  nunc  primum  iinpressa,  &c, 
comprised  in  6  vols.  fol.  We  are  indebted  for  this 
work  to  the  celebrated  Cardinal,  Statesman,  and 
General,  Francis  Ximenes  de  Cisneros*  who  pub- 
lished it  at  his  own  expense,  at  the  cost  of  50,000 
ducats.  It  was  commenced  in  1502,  completed 
in  1517,and  published  in  1522.  The  editors  were 
^liua  Ai.iduius,  Ducas,  Pincianus,  Stunica, 
Zamora,  CorooeHus,  and  Johannes  de  Vergera. 
Tho  three  last  'vere  originally  Jews!    The  first 
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four  volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament,  with  the 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  three  columns,  the 
Targum,  and  a  Latin  version  of  the  same  Tha 
fifth  volume  contains  the  Greek  Testamer  ,  witU 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  last  volume  consists  of 
Vocabularies,  Indexes.  &c.  &c.  The  Greek  Tes- 
tament, as  has  been  already  observed  [John  s 
Epistles],  was  finished  in  1517;  but  the  MSS. 
were  modem,  and  not  of  much  critical  value. 
(See  Dr.  Bowring's  letter,  Monthly  Repository  for 
1827,  p.  572).  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
celebrated  text  of  the  three  witnesses  in  this  edi- 
tion was  translated  from  the  Latin.  There  were 
600  copies  only  printed  of  this  splendid  work,  of 
which  three  were  on  vellum.  One  of  these  was 
sold  in  England,  in  1829,  for  600  guineas. 

The  Antwerp  Polyglott  was  published  in  1569- 
72.  in  8  vols,  fol.,  at  the  expense  of  Philip  II., 
King  of  Spain.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
Complutensian  texts,  a  Clialdee  Paraphrase,  the 
Syriac  version,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Arias 
Montauus,  which  was  a  correction  of  that  of  Pag- 
ninus.  It  also  contains  lexicons  and  grammars 
of  the  various  languages  of  the  originals  and  ver- 
sions. 
,  The  Paris  Polyglott,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  former  works,  has  a  Svriac  and  Arabic 
version  of  both  the  Old' and  $ew  Testaments, 
with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  now  published 
fox  the  first  time,  and  edited  by  J.  Morinus.  This 
Polyglott  also  contains  the  Samaritan  version  of 
the  same.  It  was  published  in  1645,  in  10  vols, 
large  folio.  The  editor  of  this  valuable,  but 
unwieldy  work,  was  Michael  le  Jay,  who  was 
ruined  by  the  publication. 

The  London  Polyglott,  edited  by  Brian  Wal- 
ton, aftei  wards  Bishop  of  Chester,  is  much  more 
comprehensive  than  any  of  the  former.  It  was 
published  in  1657,  in  6  vols.  fol.  The  first  vol., 
besides  prolegomena,  contains  the  Pentateuch, 
exhibiting  on  one  page  the  Hebrew  text,  with  the 
interlinear  Latin  version  of  A.  :as  Montauus,  the 
Latin  Vulgate  of  the  Clementine  edition,  the  Se;*- 
fuagint  of  the  Roman  edition,  and  the  various 
readings  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  the  Latin  version  of 
Flaminius  Nobiiius,  the  Syriac,  with  a  Latin 
version,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion, the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  with  the  Sama- 
ritan version  of  the  same,  and  a  Latin  translation 
serving  for  both,  and  the  Arabic,  with  a  Latin 
version.  The  second  volume  comprises  the  his- 
torical books,  with  the  Targums  of  Jonathan. 
The  third  volume  contains  the  books  from  Job 
to  Malachi,  and,  besides  the  versions  in  all  the 
former  languages,  the  Psalms  in  Ethiopic,  and  a 
Latin  translation.  The  fourth  volume  has  all  the 
Dutero-canonical  books  in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic, 
and  Syriac ;  the  two  Hebrew  texts  of  Tobit 
[TpBiT]*-and  two  Chaldee  and'a  Persian  Targum 
on 'the  Pentateuch,  with  Latin  versions.  The  filth 
volume  has  the  New  Testament,  with  Ariaa 
Montanus's  translation  ;  the  Syriac,  Persic,  Latin 
Vulgate,  Arabuv  and  Ethiopia  versions.  These, 
with  separate  Latin  versions  of  the  oriental  trans- 
lations, are  all  given  on  one  page.  The  sixth  vo- 
lume contains  various  readings  and  critical  re- 
marks.  The  whole  of  this  stupendous  labour  was 
completed  in  four  year  It  was  puhlished  by 
subscription,  under  the  patronage  of  Oliver  Croui- 
well,  who  died  before  its  completion.  This  gav* 
occasion  to  the  cancelling  of  two  leaves  of  the  pre- 
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face,  in  order  to  transfer  to  King  Charles  11.  the 
COM1J  omenta  addressed  to  Cromwell.  There  are,  in 
consequence,  both  Republican  and  Royal  copies, 
the  former  of  which  are  the  most  scarce  and  valu- 
able. For  the  variations  between  these,  see  But- 
ler's Horce  Biblicce  and  Adam  Clark's  Succession 
of  Sacred  Literature.  This  Polyglot*  was  ac- 
companied by  Castell's  Heptaglott  Lexicon,  in 
2\ols.  fol. 

Mr.  Baxter's  Polyglott,  fol.,  London,  1831, 
contains  in  one  volume  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  the  Septuagiut,  Tnlgan?,  and 
Svriac  versions,  the  Greek  text  of  Mill  in  the 
JJew  Testament,  together  with  Luther's  German, 
Diodati's  Italian,  Ostervald's  French,  Scio's  Spa- 
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Jush,  ,4ud  the  English  authorized  rersinns  of  the 
Bible.  The\|uarto'edition,  part  of  the  impression 
of  which  Was  destroyed  by  fire,  contains  the 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts,  the  Greek  text  nf 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  Seutuagiut,  Vulgate, 
and  English  versions.  There  are  valuable  prole- 
gomena by  Dr.  Lee. 

Tliere  are  also  Polyglotfs  of  several  portions  of 
the  Bible,  of  which  one  o<*  the  most  valuable  is 
that  r  'dished  at  Constantinople,  ill  Hebrew, 
Glial ■         Persian,  and  Arabic,  in  154b. 

Fur  the  mterpunctioii  of  the  Bible,  see  Vkrsb. 

For  Writing  Materials,  see  Writing. 

Scripture  Chronology,  see  Chronology* 

—  W.  W. 


485.     [A  Scythian  Family.] 

SCYTHIAN  Clidfo*),  n  name  which  occu.s    The  Scythians  were,  in  fact,  the  ancient  represent" J? 
onlv  in   Col    iii    11.      It   was   anciently  applied    Jves  of  the  modem  Tartars,  and  like  them  move* 

(„  »  r,,^;,,,!,,.  ™n„lp    at.ii   cnmptimpq  from,  place  to  place  in  carts  drawn   by  oxen,     ft 

sometimes  to  a  particular  people,  anu   sometimes  .          r        ,       r                                        j 

ii     i                i    .    u-        i : Jl  u„  i   *u<>\*  „„..«•  t-n  is  iiom  tins  circumslauce   that   they,   oc  a  tribe 

to  all  the  nomade  tribes  which  had  their  seat  to  .                .     Jr' . u""  a         c 

T  .l    *  l    di     i       a  r>„  „:„„~>~«  „t™^h;n™   nearly  allied  to  them,  may  be   recognised  on  the 

the  north  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  stretching   _J       .>     >  -p       j V    A  C     .  i 

us  »»y.      w  ^jr^  o    monuments  of  Egypt      About  seven  centuries  be- 

fore Christ,  the  Scythians  invaded  South- Western 
Asia,  and  extended  their  incursions  as  far  as 
Egypt  (Herodot.  i.  103).  In  doiiig  this  they 
could  not  but  have  touched  on  or  passed  through 
Palestine:  and  it  is  even  supposed  that  Bcthsh'au 
derived  i'ts  classical  name  of  Scythopolis  from 
them  [Bkthshan]..  It  is  singular,  however,  that 
the  Helirew  writers  take  no  notice  of  this  transac- 
tion ;  for  we  cannot  admit  that  the  prophecies  f 
Joel  and  Zephaniah  have  '■•eference  to  it,  as  some 
writers,  have  imagined. 

!  SEA.  The  terrn  Ds  yam,  or  '  sea,"  was  used 
by  the  Hebrew,  more  extensively  .than  with  us, 
being  applied  generally  to  all  large  collections  of 
water,  as  they  had  not  a  set  of  terms  such  as  we 
employ  (defectively,  indeed)  to  discriminate  the 


*  The  following  important  works  on  this  sub- 
ject have  appeared  since  this  article  went  to  press  : 
A  Chronological  Introduction  to  the  History  of 


485.   [1.  A  Scythian.     2.   A  Scythian  General. 3 

indefinitely  eastward  into  the  unknown  regions  of  ythe  Church,  §c,  by  the  Hev.  S.  F.  Jarvis,  D.D., 
Asia.  It  had  thus  much  the  same  latitude  as  Historiographer  of  the  [Protestant  Episcopal] 
*  Tartars,'  and  was  in  like  manner  synonymous  Church  of  the  U*  S.,  and  The  Times  of  Danitl, 
with  Barbarian.  Bdpfiapos.  The  name  also  occurs  Chronological  and  Prdphetical,  by  George,  Duke 
i  u  2  Mace.  iv.  47,  and  Joseph.  Cont.Apion.  ii.  37.    of  Manchester,  London,  184$. 
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different  kinds.  'Sea' for  large  collection^  and 
'pool'  for  smaller,  formed  the  extent  of*  their 
vocabulary  ;  although,  indeed,  pools  were  distin- 
guished into  0m  ayoJii,  a  natural  po«).  or  pond 
(Ps.  cvii:  33  ;  cxiv.  8  ;  Isa.  xxxv.  7  ;  xli.  18,  &c), 
and  iTOIQ  bereekah,  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
bcerkeh,  an  artificial  pool  or  reservoir  (2  Sam.  ii. 
13;  iv.  12;  Nah.  ii.  9).  The  term  'sea'  is  ap- 
plied to  various  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  also  .to 
lakes,  fur  D*  is  used  for  these  in  Job  xiv.  1 1. 

1.  The  Mediterranean,  being  on  the  west, 
and  therefoie  behind  a  person  facing  the  east,  is 
called  in  Sciipturethe  Haider  Sea  (piriKn  D\"l, 
Pent.  xi.  24;  Joel  ii.  20)  that  is,  Western  Sea; 
and  also,   'the  Sea  of  the  Philistines'  (Exod. 

•xxiii.  31),  as  that  people  possessed  the  largest 
proportion  of  its  shore  in  Palestine.  Being  also 
the  largest  sea  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted, they  called  *it  by  pre-eminence,  'the 
Great  Sea'  (Nnm  xxxiv.  6,  7;  Josh  i.  4;  ix. 
1  ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  10,  15,  20);  or  6imply  'the  sea' 
(Josh.  xv.  47) 

2.  The  Red  Sea. — This  gulf  of  the  Jndian 
Ocean  is  called  in  Hebrew  PpD  D%  Yam  Sr*ph 
(Exod.  x.  19;  xiu.  18;  Ps.  cvi.  7,  9,  22),  which 
is  also  its  Egyptian  name,  and  is  supposed  to  mean 
*  weedy  sea'  (Michael  is,  Suppl.  p.  1726;  Jablonsky, 
Opxtscul.  i.  266).  Tli is  designation  has  been  by 
some  supposed  to  'el'er  to  the  quantity  ol'soa-weed 
found  in  it.  Hat  Bruce,  who  "traversed  its  whole 
extent,  declares  that  he  never  saw  any  ;i>rt  of  weed 
in  if,  and  gives  it  a3  his  opinion  that  it  is  from 
the  large  trees  or  plants  of  white  coral,  spread  every 
where  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  greatly  re- 
sembling plants  on  land,  that  it  derived  its  name. 
It  is  also  called  'the  Egyptian  sea'  (Isa.  xi.;  15). 
In  other  places,  where  the  context  plainly  indi- 
cates what  sea  is  intended,  it  is  called  simply 
.'the  sea.'  In  the  New  Testament  it  bears  its  usual 
Greek  name,  rj  ipvdpu.  Qahacraa.  (Acts  vii  36; 
He.b.  xi  29;  also  1  Macciv.  9;  Herodot.  i.  1  ; 
Diod.  Sic.  iii.  18),  whence  our  '  Red  Sea.'  How 
it  came  by  the  name-of  Red  Sea  is  not  agreed. 
Prideaux  usuHDes  (Connection,  \.  14,  15)  that  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  bordering  countries 
called  it  Yam  Edom,  or,  'the  sea  of  Edom  '  (it  is 
never  so  called  in  Scripture),  as  its  north  eastern 
part  washed  the  country  possessed  by  the  Edoin- 
ite*.  Now  Edom  means  red  {Gnu  xxv.  3D;,  and 
the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  the  name  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, mistook  it  for  an  appellative  instead  of  a 
proper  name,  and  rendered  it  by  ipvdpa  6d\a<r(ra, 
that  is,  'the  Ued  Sea.  Some  inlngnation  in  cor- 
rection of  this  notion  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  afterwards  acquired  :  lor  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  766). 
Pliny  (Hist.  hat.  vi.  23),  Mela  v  in.  f ),  Agathar- 
ci<Jes(p.2  ed.  Oxon.),  Q.  Cur'ius  (vim.  9  ;  x.  I), 
Philostratus  (ni  15),  and  others,  distinctly  admit 
that  trie  sea  obtained  this  name,  not  from  any 
redness  in  its  wafers,  but  from  a  great  king 
called  Erythrus,  who  reigned  in  the  adjacent 
country.  The  word  Erythrus  means  the  same  in 
the  Greek  that  Edom  does  in  the  Phoenician  and 
Hebrew  languages;  which  seems  to  prove  that  this 
king  Erythrus  was  no  other  than  Edom.  whose 
name  was  g-iven  to  the  country  over  which  his 
descendants  resigned.  This  explanation  seems 
satisfactory  ;  but  Prideanx,  from  whom  we  take 
it,  by  a  very  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  in  an  im- 
mediately preceding  page  (i.  10),  ascribes  the 
ItAme.  lied  -Sea,  us  applied  to  another  part  of  the 
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Erythraean  Sea,  to  'the  v/atersapjjearlngnfarpddjo!! 
colour  by  reason  of  the  fierceness  of  the  sunbeams, 
constantly  beating  upon  it  in  that  hot  climate.* 
Such  a  fancy  needs  no  answer,  as  neither  watcf 
nor  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  the  more  red  f'yr  being 
more  hot.  Others  have  conjectured  that  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf  derived  its  name  from  the  coral  rocks 
and  reefs  in  which  it  abounds;  but  the  coral  of 
the  Red  Sea  is  white,  not  red.  In  so  large  a  tract 
of  shore  and  water  it  would  be  strange  if  some  red 
objects  did  not  appear,  and  minds  on  the  watch 
for  some  physical  cause  fcr  the  name  would  na- 
turally refer  to  circumstances  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  engaged  attention.  Some  of  the 
mountains  that  stretch  along  the  western  coast 
have  a  singularly  red  appearance,  looking,  as 
Bruce  expresses  if,  as  if ^hey  were  sprinkled  with 
Havannah  or  Brazil-  si  iufr,  or  brick-dust;  ami 
from  this  a  notion  is  derived  that  these  mountains, 
presenting  their  conspicuous  sides  fo  the  early  na- 
vigators of  the  sea,  induced  them  to  give  it  a 
name  from  that  predominant  colour.  Salt  indi- 
cates a  fact  which  alibi d 9  a  bar.is  fur  another  con- 
jecture as  fo  the  origin  of  the  name.  He  says — 
'  At  one  o'clock  on  the  7th  of  February,  the  sea 
for  a  considerable  distance  around  :!ie  snip  became 
so  extremely  red.  . .  ,As  we  were  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  this  very  singular  appearance,  a 
bucket  was  let  down  into  the  water,  by  which  we 
obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  substance 
floating  on  the  surface.  It  proved  to  be  of  a 
jelly-like  consistence,  composed  of  a  numberless 
multitude  of  very  small  mqllusca,  each  of  which 
having  a  small  red  spot  in  the  centre,  formed, 
when  in  a  mass,  a  bright  body  of  colour  nearly 
allied  to  that  produced  by  a  mixture  of  rel  lead 
with  water.'  This  account  has  l*>en  more  leceutly 
confirmed  by  Ehrenljerg. 

The  ancients  applied  the  name  of  Erythraean 
Sea  not  only  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  but.  to  that 
part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  is  enclosed  be- 
tween the  peninsulas  of  India  and  Arabia  ;  but 
in  modern  usage  the  name  of  Red  Sea  is  restricted 
to -I  he  Arabian  Gulf,  which  enters  into  the  land 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  then,  at  the  sfiaits  of  Bab-el-Maudeb,  turns 
N.N.  VV.,  maintaining  that  direction  till  it  makes 
a  near  approach  to  the.  Mediterranean,  l'nom  which 
ifs  western  arm  is  only  separated  by  the  isihmns 
of  Suez. '  It  thu9  separates  the  western  coast  of 
Arabia  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  north-eastern 
parr  of  Africa.  It  is  about  1400  miles  in  length 
from  Suez  fo  the  straits,  and  on  an  average  150 
miles  iii  breadth.  On  approaching  its  northern 
termination  five  gulf  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  enclose  between  them  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  The  western  arm,  which  terminates  a  little 
above  Suez,  is  far  more  extensive  than  the  other, 
and  is  tha-t  which  wasjerossed  by  the  Israelites  in 
their  escape  from  Egypt.  An  account  of  this  im- 
portant transaction  has  been  given  under  another 
head  [Exodus].  This  arm,  anciently  called 
Heroopoliticus Sinus,  and  now  fhe  Gulf  of  Suez,  is 
190  miles  long  by  an  average  breadth  of  21  miles; 
but  at  one  part  I  Birket  el-Faroun)  it  is  as  wide 
us  32  miles.  The  eastern  arm,  which  terminates 
at.  Akabah,  and  !>ears  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of 
AVabah,  was  anciently  called  /Elaniticus  Sinus, 
from  the  port  of /Elana,  the  Scriptural  Elath,  and 
as  about  112  miles  long  by  an  average  breadth  vi 
}j  miles,.  Towards  its  extremity  were  toe  uoj»». 
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pf  Kl;»th  and  K/Jon-jjcber,  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  tlie  iittempts  made  liy  tlie  Hebrew  kings  to 
pstaUish  a  maritime  traffic  with  the  Kast  [see  the 
several  words] . 

3.  Tn  b  Sba  ok  Ciiinnkueth,  ni33  til  (Num. 
xv\iv.  1 1  ).  called  in  the  New  Testament  '  the  Sea 
of  Galilee'  (Matt.  iv.  W),  the  *  Sea  of  Tiberias  ' 
(John  xxi.  1),  and  'the  sea"  or  '  lake  of  Genne- 
sareth'(Matt.  xiv.  34  ;  Mark  vi.  53;  Luke  v.  17); 
which  last  is  hut  a  variation  of  the  Hebrew  name. 

This  lake  lie-;  very  deep,  among  fruitful  hills  and 
mountains,  from  which,  m  the  rainy  season,  many 
rivulets  descend  :  its  shape  will  be  seen  from  the 
man.  Tlie  Jordan  enters  it  on  the  north,  and 
quits  it  on  the  south  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  river 
pftSset  through  it  without  the  waters  mingling. 
Its  extent  has  been  greatly  over -rated  :  Professor 
Robinson  considers  that  its  length,  in  a  straight, 
line,  does  not  exceed  eleven  or  twelve  geographical 
miles,  and  that  its  breadth  is  from  live  to  six 
miles.  From  numerous  indications  it  is  inferred 
that  the  bed  of  this  lake  was  formed  by  some 
ancient  volcanic  eruption,  which  history  has  not 
recorded  :  the  waters  are  very  clear  and  sweet, 
and  contain  various  kinds  of  excellent  fish  in 
great  abundance.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
several  of  the  apostles  were  fishermen  of  this  lake, 
and  that  it  was  iilso  the  scene  of  several  transac- 
tions in  the  life  of  Christ:  it  is  thus  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but  very  rarely 
in  the  Old.  The  borders  of  the  lake  were  in  the 
time  of  Christ  well  peopled,  being  covered  with 
numerous  towns  and  villages  ;  but  now  they  are 
almost  desolate,  and  the  fish  and  water-fowl  are 
but  little  disturbed. 

The  best  descriptions  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
are  those  of  Bnrckhardt  (Syria,  p.  332),  Buck- 
ingham (Palestine,  ch.  xxvi.),  Irhy  and  Mangles 
(p.  295),  Jowett  (pp.  172-176),  Hardy  (pp.  237- 
241),  Elliott  (ii.  -612-350),  Schubert  (iii  231- 
240),  Robinson  (ii.  372-402),  Olin  (iii.  253, 
261-265),  Loid  Nugent  (Lands,  Classical  and 
Sacred,  ii.  209). 

4.  The   Dead   Sea,   called    in  Scripture  the 

Salt  Sea,  n^PJ  D*  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  the  Sea  of  the 

Wain,  or  the  Arabah,  •"D'TSJn  &  (Deut.  iv.  40), 

and  the  Eastern  Sea,  *3bl.j9n  D*H  (Joel  ii,  20; 

Ezek.  xlvii.  18;  Zech.  xiv.  8).  It  is  not  named 
or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  called 
by  Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  10.  7)  Xi^ivt]  'Act- 
<pa\TLT7is,  by  which  name,  or  in  the  Latin  form 
of  Lacus  Asphalt ites,  it  was  known  to  the  classical 
writers.  This  designation  it  obtained  from  the 
large  quantities  of  asphaltum  which  it  afforded. 
The  Arabs  call  it  Birket  Lut,  '  the  Sea  of  Lot.' 
From  it.s  history  and  qualities,  it  is  the  most  re- 
markable or  all  the  lakes  of  Palestine.  It  was 
long  assumed  that  this  lake  did  not  exist  before 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  other  '  cities  of 
the  plain  '  (Gen.  xix.);  and  that  before  that  time 
the  present  bed  of  the  lake  was  a  fertile  plain,  in 
which  these  cities  stood.  It  was  also  concluded 
that  the  river  Jordan  then  flowed  through  this 
plain,  and  afterwards  pursued  its  course,  through 
the  great  valley  of  Arabah,  to  the  eastern  arm  of 
tlie  Red  Sea.  The  careful  observations  of  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  have  now,  however,  rendered  it 
more  probable  that  a  lake  which,  as  now,  received 
▼ol  ii.  47 


the  river  Jordan,  existed  heie  before  Sodom  was 
destroyed  ;  but  that  an  encroachment  of  the 
waters  southward  then  took  place,  overwhelming 
a  beautiful  and  well-watered  plain  which  lay  OtH 
the  southern  border  of  the  lake,  and  on  which 
Sodom.  Gomorrah.  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar 
were  situated.  The  promontory,  or  rather  penin- 
sula, towards  the  south,  which  is  so  distinct  a 
feature  of  this  lake,  probably  marks  the  original 
boundary  of  the  lake  in  that  direction,  and  shows 
the  point  at  which  the  waters  broke  into  the  plain 
beyond. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  about  thirty-nine  or  forty 
geographical  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
nine  or  ten  miles  wide  from  east  to  west  :  it 
lies  embedded  very  deep  between  lofty  cliffs  ou 
the  western  side,  which  are  about  1500  feet  high, 
and  mountains  on  the  eastern  shore,  the  highest 
ridges  of  which  are  reckoned  to  lie  from  2000  to 
2500  feet  above  the  water.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  much  salter  than  that  of  the  sea.  From 
the  quantity  of  salt  which  it  holds  in  solution 
it  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  no  fish  can  live  or 
marine  plants  grow  in  it.  The  old  stories  about 
the  pestiferous  qualities  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its 
waters  are  mere  fables  or  delusions;  the  actual 
appearances  being  the  natural  and  obvious  effects  of 
the  confined  and  deep  situation,  the  intense  heat, 
and  the  uncommon  saltness  of  the  waters.  Lying 
in  its  deep  cauldron,  surrounded  by  lofty  cl ill's  of 
naked  limestone  rock,  exposed  for  seven  or  eight 
months  in  the  year  to  the  unclouded  beams  of  a 
binning  sun,  nothing  but  sterility  and  solitude 
can  be  looked  for  upon  its  shoies  ;  and  nothing 
else  is  actually  found,  except  in  those  parts  where 
there  are  fountains  or  streams  of  fresh  water;  in 
all  such  places  there  is  a  fertile  soil  and  abundant 
vegetation.  Birds  also  abound,  and  they  are 
observed  to  fly  above  and  across  the  sea  without, 
being,  as  old  stories  tell,  injured  or  killed  by  its 
exhalations.  Professor  Robinson  was  i\\e  days 
in  the  vicinity  of  its  shores,  without  being  able 
to  perceive  that,  any  noisome  smell  or  noxious 
vapour  arose  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  Its 
coasts  have  always  been  peopled,  and  are  so 
now;  and  although  the  inhabitants  suffer  from 
fevers  in  summer,  this  is  not  more  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  concentrated  heat  of  the  climate 
in  connection  with  the  marshes.  The  same  effects 
might  be  experienced  were  there  no  lake,  or  were 
the  waters  fresh  instead  of  salt. 

On  the  borders  of  this  lake  is  found  much 
sulphur,  in  pieces  as  large  as  walnuts,  and  even 
larger  There  is  also  a  black  shining  stone, 
which  will  partly  burn  in  the  fire,  and  which 
then  emits  a  bituminous  smell  :  this  is  the  'stink- 
stone'  of  Burckhardt.  At  Jerusalem  it  is  made 
into  rosaries  and  toys,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  sold  to  the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  sacred 
places.  Another  remarkable  production,  from 
which,  indeed,  the  lake  takes  one  of  its  names,  is 
the  asphaltum,  or  bitumen.  Josephus  says,  that 
'  the  sea  in  many  places  sends  up  black  masses 
of  asphaltum,  which  float  upon  the  surface,  having 
the  size  and  shape  of  headless  oxen  '  {De  Bell.  Jud. 
iv.  8,  4).  From  recent  information  it  appears 
that  large  masses  are  rarely  found,  and  then 
generally  only  after  earthquakes.  The  substance 
is  doubtless  produced  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
in  which  it  coagulates,  and  rises  to  the  surface; 
or  possibly  the  coagulation  may  have  been  ancient. 
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»nd  the  substance  adheres  to  the  bottom  until  de- 
tached by  earthquakes  and  other  convulsions, 
when  its  buoyancy  brings  it  to  the  surface.  We 
know  that  '  the  vale  of  Siddim  '  (Gen.  xiv.  10) 
was  anciently  'full  of  slime-pits,'  or  sources  of 
bitumen  ;  and  these,  now  under  the  water,  pro- 
bably supply  the  asphaltum  which  is  found  on 
»uch  occasions. 

An  admirable  and  very  full  account  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  ( Bibl.  Re- 
searches, ii.  216-238).  See  also  Nau  (Aov. 
Voyage,  pp.  577-588).  Morison  ( Voyage,  ch.  xxx.), 
Sliaw'(ii-  157-158).  Hasselquist  (pp.  130,  131, 
284),  Burckhardt  (Syria),  Seetzen  (in  Zach  8 
Monat.  Corresp.  xviii.  440.  sq.).  Irbv  and  Man- 
gles (pp.  351-356;  446-459),  Elliot  (ii.  479-486), 
Stephens  (ii.  ch.  xv.),  Paxton  (pp.  160-163), 
Schubert  (iii.  84-94),  Olin  (ii.  234-245). 

5.  The  Lake  Merom  is  named  once  only  in 
Scripture,  where  it  is  called  D1"lD  ''D,  waters  of 
Merom  (Josh.  xi.  5,  7).  By  Josephus  it  is  called 
Semechonitis  (Se/xexcoW-ns,  Antiq.  v.  5.  1),  and 
at  present  bears  the  name  of  Huleh  :  this  is  the 
uppermost  and  smallest,  of  the  ihree  lakes  on  the 
Jordan.  It  serves  as  a  kind  of  reservoir  fo  collect 
ihe  waters  which  form  that  river  and  again  to 
send  them  forth  in  a  single  stream.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  waters  are  highest,  the  lake  is 
seven  miles  long  and  three  and  a  half  broad;  but 
in  summer  it  becomes  a  mere  marsh.  In  some 
parts  it  is  sown  with  rice,  and  its  reeds  and 
rushes  afford  shelter  to  wild  hogs.  (Pococke,  ii. 
p.  72  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  514  :  Richardson,  ii. 
415,416;  Lindsay,  ii.  91;  Robinson,  iii.  339- 
342.)  A  full  description  of  the  three  lakes  of 
the  Jordan  (Lake  Huleh,  Lake  of  Gennesareth, 
and  the  Dead  Sea)  is  given  in  Kitto's 'Physical 
History  of  Palestine,  ch.  vi. 

SEA,  MOLTEN  (D*1D  D*).  The  immense 
brazen  reservoir  which,  with  smaller  Livers 
f!  Laveu  ],  stood  in  the  court  of  S  ilomon's  temple, 
was  thus,  by  hyperbole,  denominated.  It  was  of 
a  hemispherical  figure,  ten  cubits  in  width,  live 
deep,  and  thirty  in  circumference.  In  1  Kings 
vii.  23,  it  is  stated  to  have  contained  2000  baths, 
equal  to  16,000  gallons;  but  in  2  Chron.  iv.  .'>, 
it  is  said  to  have  contained  3000  baths,  and  the 
latter  estimate  is  followed  by  Josephus.  If  was 
probably  capable  of  holding  the  larger  quantity, 
'butdid  not  usually  contain  more  than  the  smaller. 


4h:.     [fountain  of '  the  Lions.] 


It  was  decorated  on  the  upper  edge  with  figures  re- 
sembling lilies  in  bloom,  and  was  enriched  with 
various  ornamental  objects;  and  it  rested,  or 
;»eemed  to  rest,  ipon  the  backs  of  twelve  oxen, 
toiee  looking  ;to  the  north,  three  to  the  east,  three 
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to  tne  south,  and  three  to  the  west  (1  Kings  vi. 
26  ;  vii.  40-47  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  3-5).  The  Jewish 
writers  state  that  this  great  basin  was  supplied 
with  water  by  a  pi}>e  'rem  the  well  of  Etam.  al* 
though  some  few  all  -ge  that,  it  was  filled  '>y 
the  manual  labour  of  the  Giheonites.  It  was, 
according  to  the  same  accounts,  kept  constantly 
flowing,  there  being  spouts  which  discharged  for 
use  from  the  basin  as  much  water  as  it  received 
from  the  well  of  Etam.  If  this  be  correct,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  spouts  discharged  their  water 
through  the  mouths  of  the  oxen — or,  as  some  sup- 
pose, through  embossed  heads  in  thesidesof  the  ves- 
sel. This  is  perhaps  the  largest  vessel  of  molten 
brass  which  was  ever  made — other  large  reser- 
voirs, which  might  compete  in  dimensions  with  it, 
being  either  of  wood,  marble,  or  sheet  copper. 
The  Fountain  of  the  Lions  in  the  Moorish  palace 
(Alhambra),  at  Grenada,  is  of  stone,  and  the  ani- 
mals which  support  it.  are  lions:  but.  it  supplies 
some  remarkable  analogies  to  Solomon's  great 
work,  in  imitation  of  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
constructed.  The  conception,  and  still  more  the 
successful  execution  of  this  great  work,  gives  a 
very  favourable  idea  of  the  state  of  the  metal- 
lurgical arts  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 

SEAL.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  kinds 
of  seals  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  A  notion 
appears  to  exist  that  all  ancient  seals,  being  signets, 
were  rings,  intended  to  be  worn  on  the  hand.  But 
this  was  by  no  means  the  case;  nor  is  it  so  now  in 
the  East,  where  signet  rings  are  still,  probably, 
as  common  as  they  ever  were  in  ancient,  times. 
Their  general  use  of  seals  was  very  different  from 
ours,  as  they  were  employed  not  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  a  device  on  wax,  but  in  the  place 
of  a  sign  manual,  to  stamp  the  name  of  the  owner 
upon  any  document,  to  which  he  desired  to  affix 
it.  The  name  thus  impressed  had  the  same  le^al 
validity  as  the  actual  signature,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  the  East.  This  practice  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  the  last 
days  of  George  IV.  When  he  became  too  ill  to 
affix  his  sign  manual  to  the  numerous  docu- 
ments which  required  it,  a  fac-simile  was  engraved 
on  a  stamp,  by  which  it  was  in  his  presence  im- 
pressed upon  them.  By  this  contrivance  any 
one  may  give  to  any  paper  the  legal  sanction  of 
his  name,  although  he  may  be  unable  to  write; 
and  the  awkward  contrivance  to  which  we  resort 
in  such  cases,  of  affixing  a  cross  or  mark  with  the 
signature  of  an  attesting  witness,  is  unnecessary. 
Foi  this  purpose  the  surface  of  the  seal  is  smeared 
with  a  black  pigment,  which  leaves  t'ne  figure  of 
th»-  i.ody  of  the  seal  upon  the  paper,  in  which  the 
ch  o.icters  appear  blank  or  white.  The  characters 
required  are  often  too  large  or  too  many  to  he 
conveniently  used  in  a  signet  ring,  in  which  case 
they  are  engraved  on  a  6eal  shaped  not  unlike 
those  in  use  among  ourselves,  which  is  carried  in, 
the  bosom,  or  suspended  from  the  neck  o\er  tli6 
breast.  This  custom  was  ancient,  ami,  no  doubt, 
existed  among  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18; 
Cant,  v f ii.  6;  Haggai  ii.  23).  These  seals  are 
often  entirely  of  metal — brass,  silver,  or  gold; 
but  sometimes  of  stone  set  in  metal.  As  an  ap- 
pendage thus  shaped  might  be  inconvenient  from 
the  pressure  of  its  edges,  the  engraved  stone  was 
sometimes  made   to   turn  in  its  metal  frame,   like 

our   swivel    seals,  so  as  to  present   a   flat  surface 
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to   the   l«dy.      Very    ancient    Egyptian   seals  of 
'his  k  i ml  have  been  found. 

If  a  door  or  box  was  to  he  sealed,  it  was  (irst 
fastened  with  some  ligament,  over  which  was 
pl.ict-l  some  well  compacted  clay  to  receive  the 
impression  of  the  seal,  ('lay  was  used  because  it 
hardens  in  the  heat  which  would  dissolve  wax  ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  that  wax  is  not  used  in  the 
East.  A  I'erson  leaving  property  in  the  custody 
of  strangers — say  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  caravan- 
serai-—seals  the  door  to  prevent  the  place  from 
being  entered  without  legal  proof  of  the  fact. 
The  simplicity  of  the  Eastern  locks,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  might  he  picked,  render  this 
precaution  the  more  necessary.  We  have  some- 
times seen  a  coarsely  engraved  and  large  wooden 
seal  employed  for  this  purpose.  There  are  dis- 
tinct allusions  to  this  custom  in  Joh  xxxviii.  14  ; 
Cant.  iv.  12. 

Signet  rings  were  very  common,  especially 
among  persona  pf  rank.  They  were  sometimes 
wholly  of  metal,  but  often  the  inscription  was 
borne  by  a  stone  set  in  silver  or  gold.  The  im- 
pression from  the  signet  ring  of  a  monarch  gave 
the  force  of  a  royal  decree  to  any  instrument  to 
which  it  was  affixed.  Hence  the  delivery  or 
transfer  of  it  to  any  one  gave  the  power  of  using 
the  royal  name,  and  created  the  highest  office  in 
the  state  (Gen.  xli.  42;  E-th.  iii.  10,  12;  viii.2; 
Jer.  xxii.  24;  Dan.  vi.  10,  13,  17:  comp.  1 
Kingsxxi.8).  Rings  being  so  much  employed 
as  seals,  were  called  ni]J2D  tabbaoth;  which  is 
derived  from  a  root  signifying  to  imprint,  and 
also  to  seal.  They  were  commonly  worn  as  or- 
naments on  the  fingers — usually  on  the  little  finger 
of  the  right  hand  (Exod.  xxxv.  22  ;  Luke  xv.22  : 
James  ii.  2). 

SEASONS.     [Palestine.] 

SEBAC  ("pP)  occurs  in  two  or  three  places 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  the  name  of  a  particular  plant,  as  the  bramble, 
6milax,  jasmine,  atriplex ;  by  others  it  is  sup- 
posed to  denote  briars  or  thorns.  Celsius,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  is 
perplcxitas,  '  id  quod  densum  et  intricatum  est  ;' 
that  it  is  especially  applied  to  the  branches  of 
trees,  shrub",  and  climbing  plants,  and  is  hence 
rightly  translated  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  in  Gen. 
xxii.  13,  '  And  Abraham  beheld  a  ram  caught  in 
a  thicket  (sebac)  by  his  horns.'  So  in  Isa.  ix.  18 ; 
x.  34.— J.  F.  R. 

SECUNDUS  (Se/eowSov),  a  disciple  of  Thes- 
salonica,  who  accompanied  Paul  in  some  of  his 
voyages  (Acts  xx.  4). 

SEER.     [Prophecy.] 

SEIR  0*1$,  hairy;  Sept.  %t\eip).  1.  A  pbyr 
larch  or  chief  of  the  Horim,  who  were  the  former 
inhabitants  of  the  country  afterwards  possessed 
by  the  Edomites. 

2.  Seir,  Mount.  The  mountainous  country 
of  the  Edomites,  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  Elauitic  Gulf.  The  name  is  usually  derived 
from  tl»e  Seir  above-mentioned,  and  as  he  was  a 
great  chief  of  the  original  inhabitants,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reject  such  a  conclusion.  Some,  however, 
asGesenius,  would  rather  regard  Seir  as  anappeU 
lative,  and  as  denoting  '  the  shaggy  mountain, ' 
i.  e.  clothed  or  bristly  with  woods  and  forests;  but 
this  is  not,  in  any  marked  way,  a  characteri'sticof 
the   lauge   in  question.     These    mountains  were 


first  inhabited  by  the  Horim  (Gen.  kit  •; 
Dent.  ii.  12);  then  by  Esau  (£stu.  xxxii.  3; 
xxxiii.  14,  lti)  and  his  posterity  (l)cut.  ii  J,  Id; 
2  Chron.  xx.  10).  The  northern  part  of  them 
now  bears  the  designation  of  Jehal,  and  the 
southern  that  of  esh-Sherah,  which  seems  no  other 
than  a  modification  of  the  ancient  name.  In 
modern  times  these  mountains  were  first  visited 
and  described  by  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  40).  but 
they  have  often  since  been  visited  by  other  tra- 
vellers, among  whom  Dr.  Robinson  has  perhaps 
furnished  the  best  description  of  \hrm  (Bib.  Re* 
searches^  ii.  5.51,  f)52j.  At  the  base  of  the  chain 
are  low  hills  of  limestone  or  argillaceous  rock; 
then  lofty  masses  of  porphyry,  which  constitute 
the  body  of  the  mountain  ;  above  these  is  sand- 
stone broken  into  irregular  ridges  and  grotesque 
groups  of  cliffs;  and  again,  further  back  and 
h'gher  than  all,  are  long  elevated  ridges  of  lime- 
stone without,  precipices.  Beyond  all  these 
stretches  off  indefinitely  the  high  plateau  of  the 
great  eastern  desert.  The  height  of  the  porphyry 
cliffs  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Uobiusou  at  about 2000 
feet,  above  the  Arahah  (the  great  valley  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Elauitic  Gulf);  the  elevation 
of  VVady  Musa  [Sei.ah]  above  the  same  is  per- 
haps 2000  or  2200  feet ;  while  the  limestone  ridges 
further  back  probably  do  not  fall  short  of  3000 
feet.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  mountainous 
tract  between  the  Arabah  and  the  eastern  desert 
above  does  not  exceed  15  or  20  geog.  miles. 
These  mountains  are  quite  different  in  character 
from  those  which  front  them  on  the  other  (west) 
side  of  the  Arabah.  The  latter  seem  to  be  not 
more  than  two-thirds  as  high  as  the  former,  and 
are  wholly  desert  and  sterile;  while  those  on  the 
east  appear  to  enjoy  a  sufficiency  of  rain,  and 
are  covered  with  tufts  of  herbs  and  occasional 
trees.  The  valleys  are  also  full  of  trees  and  shrubs 
and  {lowers,  the  eastern  and  higher  parts  being  ex- 
tensively cultivated, and  yielding  good  crisis.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  soil  is  not  unlike  that 
around  Hebron  ;  though  the  face  of  the  country 
is  very  different.  It  is  indeed  the  region  of 
which  Isaac  said  to  his  sou  Esau  :  '  Behold,  thy 
dwelling  shall  be  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above'  (Gen.  xxvii.  V>S)). 

3.  A  mountain  in  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh. 
xv.  10). 

SELAH.    [Psalms.] 

SELAH,  or  rather  Sela  (jA>D,  <  rock,'  with 
the  article  in  2  Kings  xiv.  7,  Vr'pn,  '  the  rock;' 
Gr.  {j  ritVpa,  Petra,  which  has  the  same  significa* 
tion  as  Selah  ;  sometime*  plural.,  at  Tlerpou),  the 
metropolis  of  the  Edomites  in  Mount  Seir.  In 
the  Jewish  history  it  is  recorded  that  Annuiah, 
king  of  Judah,  'slew  of  Edom  in  the  valley 
of  Salt  ten  thousand,  and  took  Selah  by  war,  and 
called  the  name  of  it  Jojitheel  unto  this  day' 
(2  Kings  xiv.  7)  This  name  seems  however  to 
have  passed  away  with  the  Hebrew  rule  over 
Edom,  for  no  further  trace  of  it.  is  to  be  found; 
and  it  is  still  called  Selah  by  Isaiah  (xvi.  1). 
These  are  all  the  certain  notices  of  the  place  in 
Scripture;  for  it  may  veil  l>e  doubted  whether  it 
is  designated  in  Judg  i.  36  and  I«a.  xlii.  II,  as 
some  suppose  We  next  meet  with  it  as  the 
Petra  of  the  Greek  writers,  which  is  merely  a 
translation  of  the  native  name  Selah.  The  ear- 
liest  notice   of  it  under  that  name   by  then  is 
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connected  with  the  fact  that  Anfigonns,  one  of 
Alexander's  successors,  sent,  two  expeditions 
against  the  Nabathoeans  in  Petra  (I)iod.  Sic. 
xix.  9-1-98).  For  points  of  history  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  city,  see  Edomitks  ; 
NabatHjEans.  Straho,  writing  of  the  Naba- 
thaeans in  the  time  of  Augustus,  thus  describes 
their  capita]  : — *■  The  metropolis  of  the  Naba- 
thaeans is  Petra,  so  called  ;  for  it  lies  in  a  place 
in  other  respects  plain  and  level,  but  shut  in  by 
rocks  round  about,  but  within  having  copious 
fountains  for  the  supply  of  watei  and  the  iiriga> 
tion  of  gardens.  Beyond  the  enclosure  the  re- 
gion is  mostly  a  desert,  especially  towards  Judaea' 
(Geoff,  xvi.  p.  906).  At  this  time  the  town  had 
become  a  place  of  transit  for  the  productions  of 
the  east,  and  was  much  resorted  to  by  foreigners 
(l)iod.  Sic.  xix.  95;  Strabo,  I.  c,).  Pliny  more 
definitely  describes  Petra  as  situated  in  a  valley 
less  than  two  miles  (Roman)  in  amplitude,  sur- 
rounded by  inaccessible  mountains,  with  a  stream 
flowing  through  it  (Hist.  Nat.  vi.  28).  About 
the  same  j>eriod  it  is  often  -  named  by  Josephns 
as  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petraea,  with  which 
kingdom  it  passed  under  the  immediate  sway  of 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  whose  succes- 
sor Hadrian  seems  to  have  bestowed  on  it  some 
advantage,  which  led  the  inhabitants  to  give  hip 
name  to  the  city  upon  coins,  several  of  which 
are  still  extant  (Mi on-net,  Med.  Antiques,  v.  5-87  ; 
Kckliel,  Doctr.  Num.  ii.  503).  In  the  fourtn 
century,  Petra  is  several  times  mentioned  by 
Eusehius  and  Jerome;  and  in  toe  Greek  ecclesi- 
astical Notitia?  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  it 
appears  as  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  third  Pa- 
lestine (Reland,  Paleest.  pp.  215,  217);  the  last- 
named  of  the  bishops  is  Tlmodorus,  who  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  530 
(Oriens  Christ,  iii.  725).  From  that  time  no' 
the  slightest  notice  of  Petra  is  to  be  found  in 
any  quarter;  and  as  no  trace  of  it  as  an  in- 
habited site  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Arabian 
writer*,  the  probability  seems  to  be  thai  it  was 
destroyed  in  some  unrecorded  incursion  of  the 
desert  hordes,  and  was  afterwards  left  unpeopled. 
It  is  true  that  Petra  occurs  in  the  writers  of 
the  era  of  the  Crusades  ;  but  they  applied 
this  name  to  Kerek,  and  thus  introduced  a 
confusion  as  to  the  true  Petra  which  is  not  even 
now  entirely  removed.  It  was  not  until  the  re- 
ports concerning  the  wonderful  remains  in  Wady 
Musa  had  heei:  verified  by  Burckhardt,  that  the 
latter  traveller  first  ventured  to  assume  the  iden- 
tity of  the  site  with  that  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Arabia  Petraea.  He  expresses  this  opinion  in 
a  letter  dated  at  Cairo,  Sept.  ]  2th,  1812,  pub- 
lished in  1819,  in  the  pre  face  to  his  Travels  in 
Nubia;  but  before  its  appearance  the  eminent 
geographer,  Carl  Ritter,  had  suggested  the  same 
conclusion  on  the  strength  of  Seetzen's  intima- 
tions (Erdkunde,  ii.  117).  Burckhardt's  view 
was  more  amply  developed  in  his  Travels  in 
Syria,  p.  431,  published  in  1822,  and  received 
the  high  sanction  of  his  editor,  Col.  1,-eake,  who 
produce*  in  snpj/ort  of  it  all  the  arguments  which 
have  since  been  relied  upon,  nanxdy,  the  agree- 
ment of  the  ancient  descriptions  with  this  site, 
and  their  inapplicability  ti»  Kerek  ;  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  ancient  specifications  of  the  distances 
of  Petra  from  the  Elanitic  Gulf  and  from  the 
a)ead  Sea,  which  all   point  to   Wady  Musa,  and 
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not  to  Kerek ;  that  Josephus,  Eusebius,and  Jerome 
testify  that  the  Mount  Hor  where  Aaron  died 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Petra  ;  and  that  to  this 
day  the  mountain  which  tradition  and  circum- 
stances point  out  as  the  same,  still  rears  its  lonely 
head  above  the  vale  of  Wady  Musa,  while  in 
all  the  district  of  Kerek  there  is  not  a  single 
mountain  which  could  in  itself  be  regarded  as 
Mount  Hor:  and  even  if  there  were,  its  position 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  recorded  jour- 
neyings  of  the  I-raelites  (Leake's  Preface  to 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Sy?'ia,  pp.  vii.-ix. ;  Ro- 
binson's Palestine,  ii.  576-579;  653-659). 


488.     [Petra,  from  above  the  Amphitheatre  ] 

The  ruined  city  lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty,  and,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly 
precipitous  mountains.  Those  which  form  its 
southern  limit  are  not  so  steep  as  to  be  impassable  ; 
and  it  is  over  these,  or  rather  through  them, 
along  an  abrupt  and  difficult  ravine,  that  travel- 
lers from  Sinai  or  Egypt  usually  wind  their  labo- 
rious way  into  the  scene  of  magnificent  desolation. 
The  ancient  and  more  interesting  entrance  is  on 
the  eastern  side,  through  the  deep  narrow  gorge 
of  Wady  Syke.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the 
precise  limits  of  the  ancient  city,  though  the  pre- 
cipitous mountains  by  which  the  site  is  encom- 
passed mark  with  perfect  distinctness  the  bound- 
aries beyond  which  it  never  could  have  extended. 
These  natural  barriers  seem  to  have  constituted 
ftie  real  limits  of  the  city  ;  and  they  give  an  ex- 
tent of  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  nearly  from 
north  to  south,  by  a  variable  breadth  of  about 
half  a  mile.  Several  spurs  from  the  surrounding 
mountains  encroach  upon  this  area;  but,  with 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  whole  is  fit 
for  building  on.  The  sides  of  the  valley  are 
walled  up  by  perpendicular  rocks,  from  four 
hundred  to  six  or  seven  hundred  feei  high.  The 
northern  and  southern  barriers  are  neither  so  lofty 
nor  so  steep,  and  they  both  admit  of  the  passage 
of  camels.  A  great  many  small  recesses  or  side 
valleys  open  into  the  principal  one,  thus  enlarg- 
ing as  well  as  varying  almost  infinitely  the  out- 
line. With  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  however, 
thev  have  no  outlet,  but  come  to  a  s]>eedy  and 
abrupt  termination  among  the  overhanging  cliffs, 
as  precipitous  as  the  natural  bulwark  that  bounds 
the  principal  valley.  Including  these  irregula- 
rities, the  whole  circumference  of  Petra  may  be 
four  miles  or  more.  The  length  of  this  irregular 
outline,  though  it  gives  no  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  area  within  its  embrace,  is  per  laps  the  bttl 
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treasure  of  (lie  <  xtent  of  the  excavations.  A 
small  stream.  Ot  rather  mountain  tonent,  enteis 
the  valley  from  the  east  through  the  Wady  Syke, 
and  at>er  a  course  of  less  than  half  a  milt*,  passes 
out  nearly  opposite  to  the  point  of  entrance  on  the 
western  side.  This  pretty  hrook  Hows  with  a 
•canty  stream  within  the  gorge  of  WadySxke, 
tint  is  usually  quite  dry  after  entering  the  valley. 
Two  smaller  streams  flow  in  the  season  of  rain 
from  the  gorges  of  the  northern  mountain,  and 
join  the  principal  torrent  along  courses  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  it.  The  bottom  t)f  this  river, 
as  fei»  distinction  it  may  he  called,  was  paved 
for  the  better  preservation  of  its  water  from  waste 
and  filth,  and  its  sides  were  faced  with  a  wall  of 
hewn  stone.  Considerable  remains  of  the  wall 
and  pavement,  and  some  large  flagstones  belong- 
ing to  a  paved  way  that  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
river,  still  remain  ;  as  do  the  foundations  of  several 
bridges  which  spanned  its  channel. 

The  chief  public  buildings  occupied  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  the  high  ground  further  south,  as 
their  ruins  sufficiently  show.  One  sumptuous 
edifice  remains  standing,  though  in  an  imperfect 
and  dilapidated  state.  It  is  on  the  smith  side  of 
the  river,  near  the  western  side  oi'  the  val'ey,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  palace,  rather  than  a  temple. 
It  is  called  Pharaoh's  house,  and  is  thirty-four 
paces  square.  The  walls  are  nearly  entire,  and 
on  the  eastern  side  they  are  still  surmounted  by  a 
handsome  cornice.  The  front,  which  looks  toward 
the  north,  was  ornamented  with  a  row  of  columns, 
four  of  which  are  standing.  An  open  piazza, 
behind  the  colonnade,  extended  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  In  the  rear  of  this  piazza  are 
three  apartments,  the  principal  of  which  is  en- 
tered under  a  noble  arch,  apparently  thirty-five 
or  forty  feet  high.  It  is  an  imposing  ruin,  though 
not  of  the  purest  style  of  architecture,  and  is  the 
more  striking  as  the  only  edifice  now  standing 
in  Petra. 

A  little  east  of  this,  and  in  a  range  with  some 
cf  the  most  beautiful  excavations  in  the  mountain 
on  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  are  the  remains  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  triumphal  arch. 
Under  it  were  three  passages,  and  a  number  of 
pedestals  of  column*,  as  well  as  other  fragments, 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  a  magnificent  colon- 
nade was  connected  with  it. 

A  few  rods  south  are  extensive  ruins,  which 
probably  lielonged  to  a  temple.  The  ground  is 
covered  with  fragments  of  columns  five  feet,  in 
diameter.  Twelve  of  these,  whose  pedestals  still 
remain  in  their  places,  adorned  either  side  of 
this  stately  edifice.  There  were  also  four  co- 
lumns in  front  and  six  in  the  rear  of  the  temple. 
They  are  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  Dr.  Olin 
counted  thirty-seven  massive  frusta,  of  which  one 
ttf  them  was  composed. 

Still  further  south  are  other  piles  of  ruins  — 
columns  and  hewn  stones — parts  no  doubt  of  im- 
portant pulilic  buildings.  The  same  traveller 
counted  not  less  than  fourteen  similar  heaps  of 
ruins,  having  columns  and  fragments  of  columns 
interminghd  with  blocks  of  stone,  in  this  part  of 
the  site  of  ancient  Petra.  They  indicate  the 
great  wealth  and  magnificence  of  this  ancient 
capital,  as  well  as  its  unparalleled  calamities. 
These  sumptuous  edifices  occupied  what  may  be 
called  the  central  part*  of  Petra.  A  large  surface 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  covered   with 


substructions,  which  probably  l.elonged  to  private 
habitations.  An  extensive  region  st ill  farthei 
north  retains  no  vestiges  of  the  buildings  which 
once  covered  it.  The  same  appearances  are  ob- 
servable in  Thebes,  Athens,  anil  Home.  Pulilic 
wealth  was  lavished  on  palaces  and  temples, 
while  the  houses  of  the  common  people  were 
slightly  and  meanly  built,  of  such  materials  as  a 
few  years,  or  at  most  a  few  centuries,  were  suffi- 
cient to  dissolve. 


489.     [Ruined  Temple.] 

The  mountain  torrents  which,  at  times,  sweep 
over  the  lower  parts  of  the  ancient  site,  have  un- 
dermined many  foundations,  and  carried  away 
many  a  chiselled  stone,  and  worn  many  a  finished 
specimen  of  sculpture  into  unshapely  masses. 
The  soft  texture  of  the  rock  seconds  the  destruc- 
tive agencies  of  the  elements.  Even  the  accu- 
mulations of  rubbish,  which  mark  the  site  of  all 
other  decayed  cities,  have  mostly  disappeared  ; 
and  the  extent  which  was  covered  with  human 
habitations  can  only  be  determined  by  the  broken 
pottery  scattered  over  the  surface,  or  mingled 
with  the  sand — the  universal,  and,  it  would 
seem,  an  imperishable  memorial  of  populous 
cities  that  exist  no  longer.  These  vestiges,  the 
extent  of  which  Dr.  Olin  took  great  pains  to  trace, 
cover  an  area  one-third  as  large  as  that  of  Cairo, 
excluding  its  large  gardens  from  the  estima'e, 
and  very  sufficient,  he  ihinks,  to  contain  the  whole 
population  of  Athens  in  its  prosperous  days. 

The  attention  of  travellers  has  however  been 
chiefly  engaged  by  the  excavations  which,  having 
more  successfully  resisted  the  ravages  of  t;me, 
constitute  at  present  the  great,  and  peculiar  at- 
traction of  the  place.  These  excavations,  whet  leer 
formed  for  temples,  tombs,  or  the  dwelling  of 
living  men,  surprise  tlve  visitor  by  their  incredible 
number  and  extent.  They  not  only  occupy  the 
front  of  the  entire  mountain  by  which  the  valley 
is  encompassed,  but  of  the  numerous  ravines  ami 
recesses  which  radiate  bri  all  sides  from  this  en- 
closed area.  They  exist  too  in  great  numbers  in 
the  precipitous  rocks  which  shoot  out  from  the 
principal  mountains  into  the  southern,  and  still 
more  into  the  northern  part  of  the  site,  and  they  are 
seen  along  all  the  approaches  to  the  place,  which, 
in   the  days  of  its   prosj^erity,  were  perhaps  tho 
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iuburl>s  of  the  overpeopled  valley.  Were  these 
excavations,  instead  of  following  all  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  mountain  and  its  numerous  gorges, 
ranged  in  regular  order,  they  probably  would 
form  a  street  not  less  than  rive  or  six  miles  in 
length.  They  are  often  seen  rising  one  al«ove 
another  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  convenient 
steps,  now  much  worn,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  in 
all  directions  through  the  fissures,  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  to  the  various  tombs  that 
occupy  these  lofty  positions.  Some  of  them  are 
apparently  not  less  than  from  two  hundred  to  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley. 
Conspicuous  situations,  visible  from  below,  were 
generally  chosen ;  but.  sometimes  the  opposite 
taste  prevailed,  and  the  most  secluded  cliffs, 
fronting  towards  some  dark  ravine,  and  quite 
hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  were 
preferred.  The  flights  of  steps,  all  cut  in  the 
solid  rock,  are  almost  innumerable,  and  they 
ascend  to  great  heights,  as  well  as  in  all  direc- 
tions. Sometimes  the  connection  with  the  city  is 
interrupted,  and  one  sees  in  a  gorge,  or  upon  the 
face  of  a  cliff,  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  above 
him,  a  long  series  of  steps  rising  from  the  edge 
of  an  inaccessible  precipice.  The  action  of 
winter  torrents  and  other  agencies  have  worn  the 
easy  ascent  into  a  channel  for  the  waters,  and 
thus  interrupted  the  communication. 


490.     [Interior  of  a  Tomb.] 

The  situations  of  these  excavations  are  not 
more  various  than  their  forms  and  dimensions. 
Mere  niches  are  sometimes  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  of  little  depth  and  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the 
object,  unless  they  had  some  connection  with 
votive  offerings  and  religions  rites.  By  far  the 
largest  number  of  excavations  were  manifestly 
designed  as  places  for  the  interment  of  the  dead; 
and  thus  exhibit  a  variety  in  form  and  size,  of 
interior  arrangement  and  external  decorations, 
adapted  to  the  different  fortunes  of  their  occu- 
pants, and  conformable  to  the  prevailing  tastes 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  made.  There 
are  many  tombs  consisting  of  a  single  chamber, 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet,  square  by  ten  or  twelve 
in  height,  containing  a  recess  in  the  wall  large 
enough  to  receive  one  or  a  few  deposits  ;  some- 
'Imes  on  a  level  with  the  IWr,  at  others  one  or 
two  feet  above  it,  and  not  unfrequently  near  the 
ceiling,  at  the  height  of  eight,  or  ten  feet.  Occa- 
sionally oblong  pits  or  graves  are  gunk  in  the 
eecesaes,  or  in  the  lloor  of  the  principal  apartment. 


Some  of  these  are  of  cousidenJt.le  depth,  but  they 
are  mostly  choked   with  stones  and  rubbish,  to 
that   it  is   impossible   to   ascertain    it.      In   these 
plebeian  tombs  there  is  commonly  a  door  of  small 
dimensions,  and  an  absence  of  all  architectural 
decorations;   in   some   of  larger  dimensions  there 
are  several  recesses  occupying  two  or  three  sides 
of   the    apartment.     These    seem    to    have    been 
formed    for    family    torn  lis.      Besides   these  una- 
dorned habitations  of  the  humble  dead,  there  is  a 
vast  number  of  excavations  enriched  with  various 
architectural   ornaments.     To   these  unique  and 
sumptuous  monuments  of  the   taste  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  races  of  men  with  whom  history  has 
made    us  acquainted,   Petra   is   indebted    for  its 
great  and  peculiar  attractions.      This  ornamental 
architecture  is  wholly  confined  to  the  front,  while 
the  interior   is   quite   plain   and    destitute   of  all 
decoration.      Pass  the   threshold,  and   nothing  is 
seen  but  perpendicular  walls,  bearing   the  marks 
of  the  chisel,    without   mouldings,  columns,  or 
any   species   of  ornament.     But   the  exteriors  of 
these  primitive  and  even  rude  apartments  exhibit 
some  of  the  most  beautiful   and   imposing  results 
of  ancient  taste   and   skill    which   have  remained 
to    our   times.     The    front    of   the    mountain    is 
wrought  into  facades  of  splendid  temples,  rivalling 
in  their  aspect  and  symmetry  the  most  celebrated 
monuments  of  Grecian  art.     Columns  of  various 
orders,   graceful   pediments,  broad  rich  entabla- 
tures, and   sometimes  statuary,  all   hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  still  forming  part  of  the  native 
mass,   transform  the    base  of  the  mountain  into  a 
vast  splendid  pile  of  architecture,  while  the  over- 
hanging cliffs,  towering  above  in  shapes  as  rugged 
and  wild   as  any  on    which  the  eye  ever   rested, 
form  the  most  striking  and   curious  of  contrasts. 
In  most  instances  it  is   impossible  to  assign  these 
beautiful  facades  to  any  particular  style  of  archi- 
tecture.     Many  of  the  columns  resemble  those  of 
the   Corinthian   order;   but   they   deviate    so    far 
both  in  their  forms  and   ornaments  from  this  ele- 
gant model,   that  it  would    be  impossible  to  rant 
tliem  rtl  the  class.      A  few  are    Doric,  which  are 
precisely  those  that   have  suffered    most  from  the 
ravages  of  time,  ami  are  probably  very  ancient. 

But  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  almost 
magical  effect  of  some  of  these  monuments  as 
the  rich  and  various  colours  of  the  rock  out  o/ 
which,  or  more  properly  in  which,  they  are 
formed.  The  mountains  that  encompass  the 
vale  of  Petra  are  of  sandstone,  of  which  red  is 
the  predominant  hue.  Their  surface  is  a  good 
deal  bumed  and  faded  by  the  elements,  and  is  oJ 
a  dull  brick  colour,  and  most  of  the  sandstone 
formations  in  this  vicinity,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  the  excavations  of  Petra,  exhibit  nothing  re- 
markable in  their  colouring  winch  does  not  be- 
long to  the  same  species  of  rock  throughout  a 
considerable  region  of  Arabia  Petraja.  Many  of! 
them,  however,  are  adorned  with  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  most,  lovely  and  brilliant  colours 'as 
it.  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe.  Hed.  purple, 
yellow,  azure  or  sky  blue,  black  and  white,  are 
seen  in  the  same  mass  distinctly  in  successive 
layers,  or  blended  so  as  to  form  every  shade  and 
hue  of  which  they  are  capable — as  brilliant  and 
as  soft  as  they  ever  appear  in  flowers,  or  in  the 
plumage  of  birds,  or  in  the  sky  when  illuminated 
by  the  most  glorious  sunset.  1  he  red  perpetually 
shades  into  pale,  or  deep  rose  ->r  flesl  colour,  iuu 
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again  approaches  tne  line  ot  tin1  lilac  or  violet. 
The  white,  winch  is  often  as  pure  <is  snow,  is 
occasionally  just  dashed  with  blue  or  red.  The 
blue  is  usualU  the  pile  azure  of  the  clear  sky,  or 
ot"  the  ocean,  but  sometimes  has  the  deep  and 
peculiar  shade  of  the  clouds  in  summer  when 
agitated  bv  a  tenq>est.  Yellow  is  an  epithet 
often  applied  to  sand [and  sandstone.  The  yellow 
of  the  rocks  of  Petrsa  is  as  bright  as  that  of 
saffron.  It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than  describe 
the  effect  of  tall,  graceful  columns,  exhibiting 
these  exquisite  colours  in  their  succession  of 
regular  horizontal  strata.  They  are  displayed 
to  still  greater  advantage  in  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  some  of  the  excavations  where  there  is  a 
slight  dip  in  the  strata. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  ttie  reader  a 
general  idea  of  this  remaikable  place.  Detailed 
descriptions  of  the  principal  monuments  have 
been  furnished  by  Laborde  (  Voyage  en  Arabia 
Petrceii),  Robinson  [Biblical  Researches),  and 
01  in  {Travels  in  the  East,  from  which  the  above 
description  has  been  chietly  taken).  Interesting 
notices  of  Petra  may  also  be  found  in  the  re- 
spective Travels,  Journeys,  &c.  of  Burckhardt, 
Macmichael,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Stephens,  Lord 
Lindsay,  and  Schubert. 

SELEUCIA  (2eA.eu/cem),  a  city  of  Syria, 
situated  west  of  Antioch  on  the  sea-coast,  near 
the  mouth  Of  the  Orontes  ;  sometimes  called  Se- 
leucia  Pieria,  from  the  neighbouring  Mount 
Pierus  :  and  also  Seleucia  ad  Mare,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  several  other  cities  of  the 
same  name,  all  of  them  denominated  from  Se- 
leucus  Nicanor.  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their 
first  journey  embarked  at  this  port  for  Cyprus 
(Acts  xiii.  4  ;  see  also  1  Mace.  xi.  8  ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xviii.  9.  8). 

SENEH  (HpD)  occurs  in  the  well  known 
passage  of  Exod.  iii.  2,  where  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  unto  Moses  in  a  flaming  Hre,  out 
of  the  midst  of  a  bush,  (seneh),  and  the  bush  was 
not  consumed.  It  occurs  also  in  vers.  3  and  4, 
and  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  16.  The  Septuagint  trans- 
lates seneh  by  the  Greek  word  jScrros,  which 
usually  signifies  the  Rubus  or  Bramble ;  so  in 
the  New  Testament  fiaros  is  employed  when  re- 
ferring to  the  above  miracle  of  the  burning  bush. 
The  monks  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine, 
on  Mount  Sinai,  have  a  species  of  rubus  planted 
in  their  garden,  near  their  Chapel  t>f  the  Burning 
Bush;  but  this  cannot  be  considered  as  any  proof 
of  its  identity  with  the  seneh.  from  the  little  atten- 
tion wlffch  they  have  usually  paid  to  correctness 
»n  such  points.  Bove  says  of  it,  '  C  est  une  es- 
jiece  de  Rubus,  qui  est  voisin  de  notre  R.  fru- 
ticosus."  The  species  of  rubus  are  not  common 
either  in  Syria  or  Arabia.  Rubus  sanctus,  the 
holy  bramble,  is  found  in  Palestine,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Russell  as  existing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aleppo,  and  Hasselquist  found  a 
rubus  among  the  ruins  of  Sfcanderetta,  and  ano- 
ther in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seide.  It  is  also 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Petra  (?)  (Calcott). 
Celsius  and  others  quote  Hebrew  authors  as 
ttating  that.  Mount  Sinai  obtained  its  name  from 
the  abundance  of  these  bushes  (seneh),  *  Dictns 
est  mous  Sinai  de  nomine  ejus.'  But  no  sjiecies 
of  rubu*  seem3  to  have  been  discovered  in  a 
wild  state  on  this  mountain.     This  was  observed 
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by  Pococke.  He  found,  however,  on  Mount  Horeb 
several  hawthorn  bushes,  and  says  tnat  the  holy 
bnsh  was  more  likely  to  have  been  a  hawthorn 
than  a  bramble,  and  that  this  must  have  been  the 
spot  where  the  phenomenon  was  observed,  being 
a  sequestered  place  and  affording  excellent  pas- 
ture, whereas  near  the  chapel  of  the  holy  bush 
not  a  single  herb  grows.  Shaw  states  that  the 
Oxyacantha  arabica  grows  in  many  places  on 
St.  Catherine's  mountain.  Bove  says,  on  as- 
cending Mount  Sinai,  'J'ai  trouve  entre  lea 
rochers  de  granit  tin  mespilus  voisin  de  l'oxy- 
acantha.'  Dr.  Robinson  mentions  it  as  called 
zarur ;  but  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  have 
anything  like  proof  in  favour  of  either   plant. — 

J.  F.  R. 
SEN1R.    [Hekmon.] 

SENNACHERIB,  king  of  Assyria,  who,  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Hezekiah  (B.C.  713), 
came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judali, 
and  took  them  ;  on  which  Hezekiah  agreed  to  pay 
the  Assyrian  monarch  a  tribute  of  three  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  and  thirty  talents  of  gold.  This. 
however,  did  not  satisfy  Sennacherib,  who  sent, 
an  embassy  with  hostile  intentions,  charging  He- 
zekiah with  trusting  on  '  this  bruised  iced  Egypt.' 
The  king  of  Judah  in  his  perplexity  had  recourse 
to  Isaiah,  who  counselled  confidence  and  hope, 
giving  a  divine  promise  of  miraculous  aid. 
Meanwhile  *  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,"  and  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  had  come  out  to  light  against 
the  Assyrians,  who  had  threatened  Lower  Egypt 
with  an  invasion.  On  learning  this,  Sennacherib 
sent  another  deputation  to  Hezekiah,  who  thereon 
applied  for  aid  to  Jehovah,  who  promised  to 
defend  the  capital.  k  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
night  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  and 
smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  bundled 
fourscore  and  live  thousand  ;  and  when  they 
arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold  they  were  all 
dead  corpses'  (2  Kings  xviii.  13,  sq.).  On  tins, 
Sennacherib  returned  to  Nineveh,  and  was  shortly 
after  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons  as  he  was  piay- 
ing  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god  (2  Kings  xix. 
36,  sq.  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii. ;    Isa.  xxxvii.). 

With  this  narrative  other  authorities  (as  given 
in  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Eyypt.  i.  14U,  sq.j  are 
found  to  agree.  The  Tirhakah  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  as  given  above  (2  Kings  xix.  9),  was  king 
of  Upper  Egypt  at  the  time  that  Sethos.  a  priest 
of  Pthah,  ruled  the  lower  country  (B.C.  710  to 
689).  During  Tirhakah 's  reign  Sennacherib 
threatened  to  invade  Lower  Egypt.  Sethos,  horn 
his  sacerdotal  predilections,  was  averse  to  the 
soldiery,  whom  he  treated  with  indignity.  They 
theiefi.re  were  ill-aflected  towaids  their  priest- 
king,  whose  dominions  were  consequently  in 
great  danger  of  being  overrun.  ludeed  the 
troops  refused  to  march  against  the  enemy,  when 
their  effeminate  master  retiied  to  the  shiine  of 
his  god  to  bewail  his  misfortunes.  There  sinking 
into  a  profound  sleep,  he  saw  the  Deity  in  a 
dream,  who  promised  him  safety  if  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops,  mid  matched  to 
meet  the  enemy.  Sethos  thereupon  proceeded  to 
Pelusium,  the  key  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  an  aimy 
made  up  solely  of  tradesmen  and  artisans.  T.'ie 
promised  assistance  soon  came.  Tirhakah  had 
heard  of  the  approach  of  Sennacherib,  and  at  once 
came  down  the  country,  entered  Palestine,  %sA 
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defeated  tl^e  Assyrian  monarch,  thus  delivering 
the  territory  of  Setlios  as  well  as  that  of  Hezekiah. 
The  priests  of  Memphis,  however,  who  were  the 
informants  of  Herodotus,  gave  this  event  a  colour- 
ing which  suited  their  own  purposes.  According 
to  their  account,  the  victory  was  owing  to  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  the  god  Pthah.  Keep- 
in"  out  of  sight  the  effective  aid  rendered  by 
Tirhakah,  these  priests  told  Herodotus  that  when 
rhe  Assyrians  and  the  fee  Id  e  army  of  Sethos  stood 
over  against  each  other,  a  prodigious  number  of 
rats  entered  the  enemy's  cam])  by  night,  and 
gnawed  in  pieces  their  quivers  and  bows,  as  well 
as  the  handles  of  their  shields,  so  that  the  Assy- 
rians in  the  morning  finding  themselves  without 
arms,  fled  in  confusion,  and  suffered  considerable 
loss  of  men.  In  order  to  commemorate  the  event, 
a  marble  statue  of  Sethos  was  erected  in  the 
temple  of  Pthah,  at  Memphis,  representing  the 
kin",  holding  a  rat.  in  his  hud,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, '  Whoever  thou  art,  learn  from  my  fortune 
to  reveience  the  gods.' 

The  rationalistic  school  would  put  these  two 
accounts  on  the  same  footing,  and  so  reduce  the 
miracle  of  Scripture  to  a  level  with  the  fiction  or 
the  legend  recorded  in  Herodotus  A  less  pre- 
judiced state  of  mind  will  think  it  very  probable 
that  what  is  common  in  the  two  narratives  rests 
ou,«  as  it  intimates,  some  extraordinary  event,  or, 
in  other  words,  some  unusual  and  special  display 
of  the  piAver  of  Him  whose  will  is  law,  and  whose 
word  is  either  life  or  death.  A  comparison  of 
the  two  narratives  in  the  original  sources  and 
statements  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  value,  as 
well  as  the  credibility,  of  the  Biblical  records. — 

J.  R.  B. 

SEORAH  (i"ny£\  said  to  be  derived  from 
rnj^',  'hair"),  by  some  written  also  s hore h,  de- 
rives its  name  in  Hebrew,  according  to  Lexi- 
cographers/from its  long  awns,  or  beards,  as 
they  are  also  called,  somewhat  resembling  hair. 
The  word  is  very  similar  to  the  Arabic  shair, 
which  means  the  same  thing,  and  has  already 
been   treated   of  under  the  head    of   Barley. — 

J.  F.  R. 

SKPHAR  pED  ;  Sept.  2a<p7,pd),  <  a  mountain 
of  the  east,'  a  line  drawn  from  which  to  Mesha 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  Joktanite  tribes  (Gen. 
x.  30).  The  name  may  remind  us  of  Saphar, 
which  the  ancients  mention  as  a  chief  place  of 
South  Arabia.  The  excellent  map  of  Berghaus 
exhibits  on  the  south-west  point  of  Arabia  a 
mountain  called  Sabber,  whieh  perhaps  supplies 
the  sp)t  we  stek.  If  this  be  the  case,  and  Mesha 
be  (as  usually  supposed)  the  Mesene  of  the 
ancients,  the  line  between  them  would  intersect 
Arabia  from  north-east  to  south-west.  That 
Sephar  is  called  4  a  mountain  of  *he  east,  is  to  lie 
understood  with  reference  to  popular  language, 
according  to  which  Arabia  is  described  as  the 
'east  country.'  See  Bamng.uten,  Theolog.  Com- 
mentar  zum  A.  T.  i.  152-. 

SEPHARAD  (TOt?  :  Sept.  'EQpaBd),  a  region 
to  which  the  exiles  from  Jerusalem  were  taken 
;()had.  20).  Most  of  the  Rabbins  regard  Sepha- 
rad  as  Spain,  interpreting  the  whole  passage  with 
reference  to  their  present  captivity  or  dispersion  ; 
Mid  *o  we  find  it  in  the  .Syriac  and  Chaldee. 
Jerome   iuf  urns  us  that  the  Hebrew  who  was  his 
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instructor  told  him  that  Bosphorus  was  called  Se- 
pharad,  whither  Adrian  is  said  to  have  sent  the 
Jews  into  exile.  That  the  district  Sepharad  is  tc 
be  sought  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Bos- 
phorus, has  lately  been  confirmed  by  a  palatogra- 
phs discovery.  In  the  celebrated  cuneiform 
inscription  containing  a  list  of  the  tribes  of 
Persia  (Niebuhr,  tab.  31,  lett.  i.).  after  Assyria, 
Gorydene,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  and  before 
Ionia  and  Greece,  is  found  the  name  CPaRaD, 
as  read  both  by  Bournouf  and  Lassen;  and  this 
was  recognized  also  by  De  Sacy  as  the  Sephar  of 
Obad.  20.  It  was  therefore  a  district  of 
Western  Asia  Minor,  or  at  least  near  to  it 
'Bournouf,  Mem.  sur  Deux  Inscr,  Cuneif., 
1S36,  p.  147;  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  s.  v.). 

SEPHARVAIM  (D»nBD  ;  Sept.  ^vcpapov 
dtp.),  a  city  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  whence 
colonists  were  brought  into  the  territory  of  Israel, 
afterwards  called  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  24; 
xviii.  34;  xix.  13:  Isa.  xxxvi.  19;  xxxvii.  13). 
The  place  is  probably  represented  by  Sipphara 
in  Mesopotamia,  situated  upon  the  east  bank  of 
the  Euphrates  above  Babylon. 

SEPTUAGINT.  The  oldest  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  any  language  is  the  Greek 
translation  commonly  called  the  Septuagint, 
either  because  it  was  approved  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  consisting  of  seventy-two 
persons  ;  or  rather  from  the  Jewish  account,  which 
states  that  so  many  individuals  were  employed 
in  making  it.  The  history  of  this  version  is  ob- 
scure. Few  notices  of  its  origin  aie  extanr;  and 
even  such  as  do  exist  are  suspicious  and  contra- 
dictory. 

The  space  allotted  to  the  present  article  will  only 
allow  the  writer  to  touch  upon  the  chief  points 
relating  to  the  Septuagint.  A  radical  and  mi- 
nute investigation,  such  as  the  subject  note  de- 
mands, cannot  theiefore  be  expected.  Results 
alone  must  be  briefly  stated. 

The  oldest,  writer  who  makes  mention  of  the 
Septuagint  is  Aristobulus,  an  author  referred  to 
by  Eusebius  (Pro-par.  Evangel.),  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Stromata).  According  to  Eusebius, 
he  was  a  Jew,  who  united  the  Aristotelian  with 
the  Jewish  philosophy,  and  Composed  a  commen- 
tary on  the  law  of  Moses,  dedicated  to  Ptolemy 
Philometor.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Mace, 
i.  10.  Both  Clement  and  Eusebius  make  him 
contemporary  with  Philometor ;  for  the  ]>assagea 
in  their  writings,  in  which  they  speak  of  him 
under  Philadelphia,  must  either  have  been  cor* 
rupted  by  ignorant  transcribers,  or  have  been  so 
written  by  mistake  (Valckenaer,  $6  10,  11; 
Daehne,  p.  81,  sq.).  His  words  relative  to  the 
Septuagint  are  :  t)  5  o\t)  €p/j.rii/eia  ruiv  8ia  rov 
vuju.ov  iravTOiv  iiri  rov  irpoaayopevQevros  ♦iAa- 
ht\<pov  fiaaiAeios — Aripir/Tpiov  rov  4»aA.7jpecos  irpay 
pLarevaa/jievov  to  wept  rovrwv.  The  entire  passage, 
of  which  the  preceding  words  form  a  brief  {na- 
tion, has  occasioned  much  conjecture  and  dis- 
cussion. It  is  given  by  Valckenaer.  Thiersch, 
and  Frankel.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  words  of 
Aristobulus  do  not  sj>eak  of  any  prior  Greek 
translation,  as  Hody  supposes,  or  indeed  of  any 
translation  whatever.  They  rat  iter  refer  to  some 
brief  extracts  relative  to  Jewish  history,  which 
had  been  made  from  the  Pentateuch  into  a  lan« 
guage  commonly    understood     by    the    Jews    in 
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Kgvpt,  before  the  time  of  Demetrius.      7^6  tfnrVre 
wtr,  i>  fi'  5/\7j  eppijveia  ruv  810  tov  »/o^uow  7ra»'Ta'i', 
w.is  Hist  rendered  into  Greek  outlet  Philadelphus. 
Hodv.  and  after  him  Kichhoin.  conjectured  that 
the  fragments  at  Ai  istobulus    preserved    by*  Eusp- 
bins   and    Clement    weie   w  1  it  ton    in    tin*    second 
rent  11  iv  l>v  another  Aristobulus.  a  Chi  istian  ;  and 
ih.it  Aristobul us,  the  professed  lJeriputetic,  was  a 
heathen.      But   the  quotation  of  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria (contra  Juliaiium,  lib.  vi.),  to  which  they  ap- 
peal, was  erroneously  made  by  that  father,  as  may 
l>e  seen  by  comparing  it  with  Clement.      Richard 
Simon    also    denied    the  authenticity    of  Aristo- 
hulus's    remain*  I  Iliitoire  Critique   du  V.  J1.,  p. 
lb!1).       But     Valckenacr    has    sufficiently    esta- 
blished their  authenticity.   The  testimony  of  Aris- 
tobulus   is  corroborated    by  a  Latin    scholion   re- 
cently found  in  a  MS.  of  Plautus  at  Rome,  which 
lias  been  described  and   illustrated  by  Ritschl   in 
a    little    book     entitled   '  Die    Alexandrinischen 
BibliotJichcn    und  die    Sammlung    der   Homer- 
ischcn  Gcdichte    nacli  Anledung  eines  l'lauti?i- 
iscken  Scholium's.  Berlin,  1838."     From  the  pas- 
sage  of  Aristobulus   already  quoted,   it   appears, 
that   in  the   time   of  Aristobulus,  i.  e.  the   begin- 
.  tung  of  the  second  century    B.C.,  this  version  was 
considered    to  have   been   made  when   Demetrius 
Phalereus  lived,  or  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 
Hody.  indeed,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  this 
account  contradicts,  the  voice  of  certain  history, 
because  it  places  Demetrius  in  the  reign  of  Phil- 
adelphia.     But  the  version   may    have  been    be- 
gun under  Soter  and  completed  under  Philadel- 
phia  his  successor       In   this  way  may  be  recon- 
ciled the  discordant notices  of  tne  time  when   it 
originated;  for  it   is  well   known  that   the  Pales- 
tinian account,  followed  by  various  fathers  of  the 
church,  asserts,   that  Ptolemy   Soter  carried   the 
work  into  execution  ;  while  according  to  Aristeas, 
Philo,   Josephus,    &c.  &c,  his   son  Philadelphus 
was    tiie  person.     Hody    harmonises   the   discre- 
pancy, by  placing  the   translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in   the  two   years  during  which  lather  and 
6t>n  reigned  conjointly,  286  and    285  B.C.     The 
object  of  Demetrius,  in  advising  Soter  to  have  in 
his  library  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  laws  in  Greek,  is 
not  stated   by  Aristobulus;  but   Aristeas   relates 
that   the  librarian   represented    it  tothekingasa 
desirable  thing   that  such  a    book   should   be  de- 
posited in  1  he  Alexandrian  library.     Some  think 
that  a  literary,  rather   than  a  religious  motive, 
led  to  the  version.     So   Hiivernick.     This,  how- 
ever, may  be  reasonably  doubted.     Hody,  Sturz, 
Frankel,  and   others,   conjecture    that  the    object 
was  religious  or  ecclesiastical.     Eicbhorn   refers 
it   to  pr.vate  impulse  ,-  while  Hug  takes  the  ob- 
ject    to  have   been  political.      It    is  not  prob.ible, 
however,    that   the  version    w.is   intended   for   the 
king's   use.  or  that    he  wished    to   obtain  from    it 
information  respecting  the  best  mode  of  governing 
a  nation,    and    enacting    laws  for   its   economic 
well-being.     The  character  and   language  of  the 
version  unite  to  show  that  an  Egyptian  king,  pro- 
bably ignorant  of  Greek,  could    not   have  under- 
stood the  work.     Perhaps  an  ecclesiastical  motive 
prompted  the  Jews,  who  u  ere  originally  interested 
in  it;  while  Demetrius   Phalereus    and   the  king 
tm,v  have    been  actuated     by    some   other   de- 

It  is  difficult,  if  not   impossible,  to  ascertain, 
whether  A'dstobulus  s  words  imply  that  all  the 
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hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  were  translated  into 
Gieek  under  Philadelphus,  or  simply  the  Penta- 
teuch. Hody  contends  that  icpus,  the  teim 
used  by  Aristobulus,  meant  at  that  time  the 
MoffEttC  books  alone  ;  although  it  was  afterwards 
taken  in  a  wider  sense,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 
Old  Testament.  Yalckenair  thinks  that  all  the 
books  were  comprehended  under  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly more  natural  to  restrict  it  to  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  Pentateuch,  therefore,  was  completed 
under  Philadelphus. 

The  next  historical  testimony  regarding  the 
Septuagint,  is  the  prologue  of  Jesus  the  sou  01 
Sirach.  a  document  containing  the  judgment  of  a 
Palestinian  Jew  concerning  the  version  before 
us.  His  words  are  these  :  ov  pAvov  5e  ravra 
o.\\a  Kal  avrbs  6  v6/u.os  Hal  al  Trpo(pr]Te7at  kcu  xd 
\01na  TUV  fiifihiuu  ov  piKpav  exei  T'h,/  SiaQopap 
iv  kavrois  \ey6p(ua — 'and  not  only  these  tilings, 
but  the  law  itself,  and  the  prophet.-,  and  the  rest 
of  the  books,  have  no  small  difference  when  they 
are  spoken  ill  their  own  language."  Frankel  has 
endeavoured  to  throw  suspicion  on  this  passage, 
as'  though  it  were  unauthentic;  but  his  reasons 
are  extremely  slender  (p.  21,  note  w).  It  appears 
from  it,  that  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  oilier 
books,  had  been  translated  into  Greek  in  the 
time  cf  the  son  of  Sirach,  i.  e.  that  of  Ptolemy 
Phvscon.  130  B.C. 

The  account  given  by  Aristeas  comes  next 
before  us.  This  writer  pretends  to  be  a  Gentile, 
and  a  favourite  at  the  court  of  Plolemy  Phila- 
delphus, King  of  Egypt'.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  brother  Philocrates,  he  relates  that  Phila- 
delphus, when  forming  a  library  at  great  expense, 
was  advised  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  to  apply  to 
the  Jewish  high  priest  Eleazar  for  a  copy  of  the 
book  containing  the  Jewish  laws.  Having  pre- 
viously purchased  the  freedom  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousatid  captive  Jews  in  Kg  v  fit,  the 
king  sent  Aristeas  and  Andieas  to  Jerusalem. 
with  a  letter  requesting  of  Eleazar  seventy-two 
persons  as  interpreters,  six  out  or  each  tribe. 
They  were  dispatched  accordingly,  with  a  mag- 
nificent copy  of  the  law  ;  and  were  received  and 
entertained  by  the  king  for  several  days,  with 
great  respect  and  liberality.  Demetrius  led  them 
to  an  island,  probably  Pharos,  where  they  lodged 
together.  The  translation  was  finished  in  seventy- 
two  days,  having  been  w.ritten  down  by  Deme- 
trius, piece  by  piece,  as  agreed  upon  alter  mutual 
consultation.  It  was  then  .publicly  lead  by 
Demetiius  to  a  numhei  of  Jews  whom  be  had 
summoned  together:  They  approved  of  it;  and 
imprecations  were  uttered  ag.m.-t  any  one  who 
should  presume  to  alter  it.  The  Jews  requested 
permission  to  take  copies  of  it  for  their  use;  and 
it  was  carelully  preserved  by  command  of  the 
king.  The  interpreters  were  sent  home,  loaded 
with  presents.  Josephus  agrees  in  the  main 
with  Aristeas;  but  Philo's  account  differs  in  a 
number  of  circumstances.  Justin  Martxr  en- 
deavoured to  harmonise  the  various  traditions 
current  in  his  day,  but  without  success.  Exagge- 
rations and  glaring  falsehoods  had  been  aidded  to 
the  story  of  Aristeas,  in  the  days  of  Justin  and 
Epiphanius,  wh-cl'  these  credulous  men  received 
without  hesitation  and  to  which  it  is  probable 
they  themselves  contributed.  The  interpreters 
are  said  to  have  been  shut  up  in  separate  cells, 
where  they  made  separate  versions,   which   were 
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fcund  on  comparison  to  agree  in  every  minute 
particular.  Hence  they  were  looked  upon  as  in- 
spired, and  their  version  as  infallibly  correct. 
Most  of  the  fathers  received  this  tradition,  and 
t'ae  early  Jewish  Uabbins'  equally  believed  it. 
Even  Philo  regarded  the  translators  as  inspired ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Hebrew. 
Jerome  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  distinctly 
rejected  the  story  of  their  inspiration,  although 
he  did  not  doubt  the  veracity  of  Aristeas,  whose 
simpler  narrative  makes  no  mention  of  inspira- 
tion. Until  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  origin  of  the  Septuagiut  as  given  by 
Aristeas,  was  firmly  believed  ;  while  the  numerous 
additions  that  had  been  made  to  the  original 
story,  in  the  progress  of  centuries,  were  unhesi- 
tatingly received  as  equally  genuine.  The  story 
was  first  reckoned  improbable  by  L.  Vives  (in  a 
note  to  Augustine's  De  Civitate  Dei) ;  then  Sca- 
liger  asserted  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew  :  and 
Richard  Simon  was  too  acute  a  critic  not  to  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  Scaliger's  assertion.  Hody 
was  the  first  who  demonstrated  with  great  learn- 
ing, skill,  and  discrimination,  that. 'the  narrative 
could  not  be  authentic.  It  is  now  universally 
pronounced  fabulous. 

The  work  of  Aristeas,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  original  Greek  by  Simon  Schard, 
at  Basel,  1561,  8vo.,  and  several  times  reprinted, 
was  also  given  by  Hody  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
his  book  entitled  De  Bibliorum  textibus  origi- 
nalibus,  versionibus  Grcecis,  et  Latina  Vulgata, 
Oxonii,  1705,  fol.  The  most  accurate  edition, 
however,  is  that  by  Gallandi,  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Vet.  Patrum,  vol.  ii.  It  was  translated  into 
English  by  Winston,  and  published  at  London 
in  1727,  Svo. 

It  is  a  difficult  point  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  truth  is  mixed  up  with  fable  in  this  an- 
cient story.  However  absurd  the  traditions  may 
appear  in  the  view  of  modern  criticism,  some 
truth  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  them.  In  separating 
the  true  from  the  fabulous,  it  appears  to  us  that 
Hody  has  not  been  successful.  From  the  ex- 
treme credulity  manifested  in  the  reception  of  the 
fable,  he  has  gone  to  the  extreme  of  scepticism. 
Yet.  he  has  been  generally  followed.  That  the 
Pentateuch  was  translated  a  considerable  time 
before  the  prophets,  is  not  warranted  by  the  lan- 
guage of  Justin,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertul- 
lian,  Epiphanius,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers;  al- 
though we  are  aware  that  Aristeas,  Josephus, 
Philo,  the  Talmudists,  anil  Jerome,  mention  the 
law  only  as  having  been  .interpreted  by  the 
seventy-two.  Hody  thinks  that  the  Jews  first 
resorted  to  the  reading  of  the  prophets  in  their 
synagogues  when  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  for- 
bade the  use  of  the  law ;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  prophetic  portion  was  not  translated  till 
after  the  commencement  of  Philometor's  reign. 
It  is  wholly  improbable,  however,  that  Anti- 
ochus interdicted  the  Jews  merely  from  reading 
the  Pentateuch  (comp.  1  Mace.  i.  41,  &c.  ; 
and  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  5  ;  Frankel,  pp. 
48,  49).  The  interval  between  the  translating 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  of  which  many 
sneak,  was  probably  very  short.  Hody's  proof 
that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  not  translated  till 
upwards  of  twe,  .ty  years  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
Lagi,  founded  upon  the  word  yaia6s*  is  perfectly 
nugatory  •  although  the  time  assigned  cannot  be 


far  from  the  truth.  The  epilogue  to  the  book  of 
Esther' does  not  state  that  this  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  translated  under  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor,  or  that  it  was  dedicated  to  him.  On  tht 
contrary,  it.  refers  to  a  certain  epistle  containing 
apocry  phal  additions  to  the  canonical  book  of 
Esther  (Valckenaer,  pp.  33,  63).  It  is  a  fruitles» 
task  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  precise  times  a. 
which  separate  portions  of  the  version  were  made. 
All  that  can  be  known  with  any  degree  of  prol>a- 
bility  is,  that  it  was  begun  under  Lagi,  and 
finished  before  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon. 

It  is  obvious,  from  internal  evidence,  that  there 
were  several  translators  ;  but  certainly  not  se- 
venty-two. Hody  has  endeavoured  to  parcel  out  \ 
their  version  into  small  portions,  assigning  each 
part  to  a  separate  person,  and  affirming  that  they 
were  put.  together  in  one  cento  without,  revision  ; 
but  his  notions  of  rigid  uniformity  in  the  trans- 
lators are  such  as  exclude  perspicuity,  freedom, 
variety,  and  elegance.  There  is  no  ground  for  ' 
believing  that  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from 
more  than  one  interpreter,  who  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  skilful  of  all.  The  entire  work  was 
made  by  five  or  six  individuals  at  least;  and 
must,  consequently,  be  of  unequal  value. 

In  opposition  to  the  Pseudo- Aristeas,  we  can- 
not but  maintain  that  the  translators  were  Alex- 
andrian, not  Palestinian  Jews.  The  internal 
character  of  the  entire  version,  particularly  of  the 
Pentateuch,  sufficiently  attests  the  fact.  We 
find,  accordingly,  that  proper  names,  and  terms 
peculiar  to  Egypt  are  rendered  in  such  a  manner 
ae  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  a  Greek- 
speaking  population  other  than  the  Egyptian 
Jews.  That  the  translators  were  Egyptians  has 
been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  by  Hody  ; 
although  some  of  his  examples,  such  as  the  words 
y4veais  and  lTnr68po/j.os,  are  not  appropriate  or 
conclusive.  Frankel  supposes  that  the  version 
was  made  not  only  at  different,  times,  but  at 
different  places.  This  is  quite  arbitrary.  There 
is  no  reason  for  believing  with  him,  that  differeni 
books  originated  after  this  fashion,  the  impulse 
having  gone  forth  from  Alexandria,  and  spread- 
ing to  localities  where  the  Jews  had  settled, 
especially  Cyrene,  Leontopolis,  and  even  Asia 
Minor. 

Next  to  the  Pentateuch,  in  point  of  goodness. 
13  the  version  of  the  Proverbs.  The  translator  of 
Job,  though  familiar  with  the  Greek  poets,,  ami 
master  of  an  elegant  diction,  was  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  Hebrew.  The  Psalms 
and  Prophets  have  been  indifferently  executed. 
Jeremiah  is  best  translated  among  the  prophetic 
books.  Amos  and  Ezekiel  stand  in  the  next  rank. 
Isaiah  met  with  a  very  incompetent  translator. 
The  version  of  Daniel  is  the  worst.  The  version 
of  Theodotion  was  very  early  substituted  for  it. 
Michaelis  and  Bertholdt  conjecture  that  Dani.  1 
was  first  translated  after  the  advent  of  Christ.  It. 
is  certain  that  Jerome  did  not  know  the  reason 
why  Theodotion's  had  been  substituted  in  place 
of  that  belonging  to  the  Septuagint.  Most  of  the 
historical  books  are  not  well  interpreted. 

With  repaid  to  the  external  form  of  the  MS. 
or  MSS.  from  which  this  version  was  made,  it  ia 
not  difficult  to  see  that  the  letters  were  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  present  square  character* 
— that  there  were  no  vowel-points — that  there  WM 
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■O  »er»aration  into  words  ;  no  final  h  tiers  ;  that 
the  letter  L"  wanted  the  diacritic  point ;  and  that 
Words  wore  frequently  abbreviated.  Tlie  division 
into  verses  and  chapters  is  much  later  than  the 
age  Of  the  translators  Our  present  editions  have 
been  printed  in  conformity  with  the  division  into 
chapters  made  in  the  twelfth  century;  though 
they  are  hot  uniform  in  this  particular.  Still, 
however,  many  MSS.  have  separations  in  the 
text.  The  Alexandrine  codex  is  said  by  Grahe 
to  have  one  hundred  and  forty  divisions,  or  as 
they  may  he  called,  chapters,  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  alone  (Prolegomena,  c.  i.  §  7). 

The  titles  given  to  the  books,  such  as  Yivtvis, 
■&c,  could  hardly  have  been  affixed  by  the  trans- 
lators, since  often  they  do  not.  harmonise  with  the 
version  of  the  book  itself  to  which  they  belong. 

It  has  been  inquired,  whether  the  translator  of 
the  l.'entateuch  followed  a  Hebrew  or  a  Samaritan 
codex.  The  Septuagint  and  Samaritan  harmonise 
in  more  than  a  thousand  places,  where  they  differ 
from  the  Hebrew.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Samaritan  edition  was  the  basis  of  the 
version.  Various  considerations  have  been  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  this  opinion  ;  and  the  names 
of  De  Dieu,  Selden,  Whiston,  Hottinger,  Hassen- 
cainp,  and  Kichhorn,  are  enlisted  on  its  behalf. 
But  the  irreconcilable  enmity  subsisting  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  both  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  effectually  militates  against  it.  Be- 
sides, in  the  prophets  and  hagiographa  the 
number  of  variations  from  the  Masoretic  text  is 
even  greater  arid  more  remarkable  than  those  in 
the  Pentateuch ;  whereas  the  Samaritan  extends 
no  farther  than  the  Mosaic  books.  No  solu- 
tion, therefore,  can  be  satisfactory,  which  will 
not  serve  to  explain  at  once  the  cause  or  causes 
both  of  the  differences  between  the  Seventy  and 
Hebrew  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  those  found 
in  the  remaining  books.  The  problem  can  be 
fully  solved  only  by  such  an  hypothesis  as  will 
throw  light  on  the  remarkable  form  of  the  Sep*- 
tuagint  in  Jeremiah  and  Esther,  where  it  deviates 
most  from  the  Masoretic  MSS.,  presenting  such 
transpositions  and  interpolations  as  excite  the 
surprise  of  the  most  superficial  reader.  How, 
then,  is  the  agreement  between  the  Samaritan 
and  Septuagint  to  be  explained? 

Some  suppose  that  the  one  was  interpolated 
fiom  the  other — a  conjecture  not  at  all  probable. 
Jahn  and  Hauer  imagine  that  the  Hebrew  MS. 
u«ed  by  the  Egyptian  Jews  agreed  much  more 
closely  with  the  Samaritan  in  the  text  and  forms 
of  its  letters,  than  the  present  Masoretic  copies; 
This  hypothesis,  however,  even  if  it  were  other- 
wise correct,  would  not  account  for  the  great 
harmony  existing  between  the  Samaritan  and 
Septuagint. 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  put  forth  by 
Gesenius  (Commentatio  de  Pent.  Sa/nar.  oriy., 
indole,  et  auctor.),  viz.  that  both  the  Samaritan 
and  Septuagint  flowed  from  a  common  recension 
(e/cSovTts)  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  one  older 
than  either,  and  different  in  many  places  from 
the  recension  of  the  Masoretes  now  in  common 
ase.  '  This  supposition,'  says  Prof.  Stuart,  by 
whom  it  is  adopted,  '  will  account  for  the  differ- 
ences and  for  the  agreements  of  tiie  Septuagint 
and  Samaritan.' 

The  following  objections  have  been  made  to 
ibis  ingenious  and  plausible  hypothesis. 


1.  It  assumes,  that  before  the  whole  of  Itic  Old 
Testament  was  written  there  had  been  a  recension 
or  revision  of  several  books,  lint  thrse  is  no 
record  or  tradition,  in  favour  of  the  idea,  that 
inspired  men  applied  a  correcting  hand  in  this 
manner  till  the  close  of  the  canon.  To  say  that. 
others  did  so,  is  not  in  unison  with  right  notions 
of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  unless  it  be  equally 
affirmed  that  they  corrupted,  under  the  idea  of 
correcting,  the  holy  books 

2.  This  hypothesis  implies,  that  a  recension 
took  place  at  a  period  comparatively  early,  lie- 
fore  any  books  had  been  written  except  the 
Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  the  writings  of 
David  and  Solomon.  It  it  lie  improbable  that  a 
revised  edition  was  made  betore  the  completion 
of  the  canon,  it  is  much  more  improbable  that  it 
was  undertaken  when  few  books  were  written. 

3.  It  supposes,  that  an  older  recension  was  still 
current  alter  Ezra  had  revised  the  whole  collec- 
tion and  closed  the  canon.  In  making  the 
Septuagint  version,  it  is  very  improbable  that 
the  Jews,  who  were  t he  translators,  fallowed  a 
recension  far  inferior  in  their  estimation  to  the 
copy  of  the  sacred  books  corrected  by  E*ra. 
This  objection  rests  on  the  assumption  that  Ezra 
completed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  hav- 
ing been  prompted,  as  well  as  inspired,  to  arrange 
and  revise  the  books  of  Scripture.  Such  is  the 
Jewish  tradition  ;  and  allhough  a  majority  of 
the  German  critics  disallow  its  truth,  yet  it  is 
held  by  very  aide  and  accomplished  men. 

Prof.  Lee  (Prolegomena  to  Bagster's  Poly- 
glott)  accounts  for  the  agreement,  between  the 
Septuagint  and  Samaritan  in  another  way.  He 
conjectures  that  the  early  Christians  interspersed 
their  copies  with  Samaritan  glosses,  which  igno- 
rant transcribers  afterwards  inserted  in  the  text. 
But  he  has  not  shown  that  Christians  in  gtneral 
were  acquainted  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  its  additions  to  the  Hebrew  copy  ;  neither 
has  he  taken  into  account  the  reverence  enter- 
tained by  the  early  Christians  for  the  sacred 
books.  We  cannot,  therefore,  attribute  the  least 
probability  to  this  hypothesis. 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  mentioned  b) 
Frankel,  viz.  that  the  Septuagint  flowed  from 
Chaldee  version,  which  was  used  befoie  and  aftei 
the  time  of  Ezra — a  version  inexact  and  para- 
phrastic, which  had  undergone  many  alterations 
and  corruptions.  This  was  first  proposed  by  R. 
Asaria  di  Rossi,  in  the  midst  of  other  conjectures. 

Frankel  admits  that  the  assumption  of  such  a 
version  is  superfluous,  except  in  relation  to  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  where  much  is  gained  by 
it.  This  Chaldee  version  circulated  in  various 
transcripts  here  and  there;  and  as  the  same  care 
was  not  applied  in  preserving  its  integrity  as  was 
exercised  with  respect  to  the  original  Hebrew, 
the  copies  of  it  presented  considerable  differences 
among  themselves.  Both  the  Greek  version  and 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  taken  from  it. 
Frankel  concedes  that,  this  hypothesis  is  not  satis- 
factory with  regard  to  the  Septuagint,  because 
the  mistakes  found  in  that  version  must  have 
frequently  originated  in  misunderstanding  t/ie 
Hebrew  text.  There  is  no  evidence,  howeve-. 
that  any  Targum  or  Chaldee  version  had  been 
made  before  Ezra's  time,  or  soon  after.  Expla- 
nations of  the  lessons  publicly  read  by  the  Jew* 
were  given  in  Chaldee,  not  regularly  perhaps,  oi 
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uniformly  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  bfe  assumed  that 
a  Chaldee  version  bad  been  made  out  in  writing, 
and  circulated  in  different  copies.  Glosses,  or 
short  expositions  of  words  and  sentences,  were 
furnished  by  the  public  readers  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  several  of  these  traditional  comments  were 
incorporated  with  the  version  by  the  Jewish 
translators,  to  whom  they  were  familiar. 

In  short,  no  hypothesis  yet  proposed  commends 
itself  to  general  reception,  although  the  Vorstu- 
dteu  of  Frankel  have  probably  opened  up  the  way 
towards  a  correct  solution.  The  great  source 
from  which  the  striking  peculiarities  in  the  Se- 
venty and  the  Samaritan  flowed,  appears  to  us 
to  have  been  early  traditional  interpretations 
current  among  the  Jews,  targums,  or  para- 
phrases— not  written  perhaps,  but  orally  circu- 
lated. Such  glossarial  versions,  which  must  have 
circulated  chiefly  in  Palestine,  require  to  be 
traced  back  titan  -arly  epoch  ;  to  the  period  of 
the  second  temple.  They  existed,  in  substance 
at  least,  in  ancient  times,  at  once  indicating  and 
modifying'  the  Jewish  mode  of  interpretation. 
The  Alexandrian  mode  of  interpretation  stood 
ill  close  connection  with  the  Palestinian  ;  for  the 
Jews  of  Egypt  looked  upon  Jerusalem  as  their 
chief  city,  and  the  Sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem  as 
their  ecclesiastical  rulers.  If,  therefore,  we  can 
ascertain  the  traditional  paraphrases  of  the  one, 
those  of  the  other  must  have  heeu  substantially 
the  same  (see  Gieseler's  Eccles.  Hist.,  transi.  by 
Cunningham,  vol.  i.  p.  30). 

TycUsen (Tentarnen  de  variis  codd.  Heb.  V.  T. 
MSS.  gener.)  thought  that  the  Septuagint  was 
made  from  the  Hebrew  transcribed  into  Hebrew- 
Greek  characters.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  such  a  notion.  It  never  obtained  general 
currency,  having  been  examined  and  refuted  by 
Dathe,  Michaelis,  and  Hassencamp. 

The  Septuagint  does  not  appear  to  have  ob- 
tained general  authority  as  long' as  Hebrew  was 
understood  at  Alexandria.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Aristobulus  quotes  the  original,  even  where  it 
det  arts  from  the  text  of  the  Seventy.  The  ver- 
sion wiis  indeed  spread  abroad  in  Egypt,  northern 
Afr  ca,  anil  Asia  Minor  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  it  was  ever  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Jews  as  to  be  publicly  read  in  their  synagogues, 
in  place  of  the  original.  The  passages  quoted 
by  Hody  from  the  fathers  go  to  prove  no  more 
than  that  it.  was  found  in  the  synagogues.  From 
the  1 16  Novella  of  Justinian  it  would  seem,  that 
some  Jews  wished  the  public  interpteter,  who 
read  the  lessons  out  of  the  law  and  the  prophets 
in  Hebrew,  to  give  his  explanations  of  them  in 
Greek ;  while  others  desired  to  have  them  in 
Chaldee.  The  reader,  therefore,  employed  this 
translation  as  explanatory  of  the  sections  recited 
in  the  original.  It.  cannot  be  shown  that,  after 
the  Septuagint  had  been  made,  the  Jews  com- 
monly laid  aside  the  original,  and  substituted 
:he  Greek  in  the  synagogue-service.  Though 
Jiey  highly  esteemed  the  Greek,  they  did  not 
regard  it  as  equal  to  the  Hebrew.  Philo  and 
Josephus  adopted  it;  and  it  was  universally  re- 
ceived by  the  early  Christians..  Even  the  Tal- 
nmdists  make  honourable 'mention  of  its  origin. 
li  is  true  that  the  Talmud  also  speaks  of  it  as 
an  abomination  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine;  but 
this   refers  to  the  second   century  and  t/u;  time 


folloicing,  not  to  the  period  immediately  aftet  the 
appearance  of  Christ. 

When  controversies  arose  between  Christiana 
and  Jews,  and  the  former  appealed  with  irresist- 
ible force  of  argument  to  this  version,  the  latter 
denied  that  it  agreed  with  the  Hebrew  original. 
Thus  by  degrees  it  became  odious  to  the  Jews — - 
as  much  execrated  as  it  had  before  been  com- 
mended. They  had  recourse  to  the  translation 
of  Aquila,  who  is  supposed  to  have  undertaken  a 
new  work  from  the  Hebrew,  with  the  express  ob- 
ject of  supplanting  the  Septuagint,  and  favouring 
the  sentiments  of  his  brethren. 

After  the  general  reception  of  fhe  Septuagint 
version,  numerous  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
transcription  and  multiplication  of  copies.  In 
the  time  of  the  early  fathers  its  text,  had  already 
been  altered  ;  and  the  Jews,  in  argument  with 
the  Christians,  commonly  said,  that  such  and 
such  things  were  not  in  the  Hebrew  original. 
This  affirmation  was  generally  sufficient  to  si- 
lence the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion,  who 
were  unable  to  follow  their  critical  antagonists 
into  the  Hebrew  text. 

In  order  to  rectify  the  text  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  to  place  Christians  on  even  ground  with 
their  Jewish  opponents,  Origen  undertook  to  re- 
vise it.  After  travelling  about  for  twenty  eight 
years  in  quest  of  materials,  and  meeting  with  six 
Greek  translations, — three  belonging  to  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  respectively  ;  and 
three  anonymous — he  began  his  great  work,  pro- 
bably at  Alexandria,  and  finished  it,  according 
to  the  best  accounts,  at  Tyre.  Some  think  that  he 
published  at  first  his  Tetrapla,  containing  in  four 
columns  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
Theodotion,  and  the  Seventy.  Thus  the  Tetrapla 
was  only  preparatory  to  his  projected  emendation 
of  the  Seventy.  In  an  enlarged  edition,  he  added 
the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  anil  in  Gieek  letters; 
and  as  the  work  then  consisted  of  six  columns, 
it.  was  termed  Hcxapla.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Hody,  Montfaucon,  and  Bauer;  but  Eichhorn, 
Eichstaedt,  and  Frankel,  think  that,  the  Tetrapla 
WBs  not  a  distinct  work  preparatory  to  the  Hex- 
apla,*but  only  an  abridgment  of  the  latter.  In 
some  parts  he  used  two  other  Greek  versions 
made  by  unknown  authors,  and  occasionally  a 
"third  anonymous  translation.  Hence  the  names 
Octaplu  and  Enneapla.  Tims  the  different  ap- 
pellations by  which  the  work  is  distinguished, 
refer  merely  to  the  number  of  columns.  The 
following  is  their  order: — 1.  The  Hebrew  text  in 
its  proper  characters;  2.  The  same  in  Gieek 
letters;  3.  Aquila;  4.  Symmachus;  5.  Sep- 
tuagint; 6.  Theodotion;  7,  8j  ami  9.  The  three 
anonymous  Greek  versions  were  called  the  tilth, 
sixth,  and  seventh,  in  relation  to  the  other  lour 
(see  a  specimen  of  the  Enneapla  in  Davidson's 
Bib.  Criticism,  p.  53). 

Origen's  object  in  this  laborious  work  was  no* 
go  much  to  correct  the  Septuagint,  as  to  show 
where  and  how  it  differed  Irani  the  original 
Hebrew.  When  he  discovered  a  word  in  Hebrew, 
or  in  the  Greek  versions,  which  was  not  in  the 
Seventy,  he  inserted  it  out  of  Theodotion.  If 
Theodotion  wanted  it  also,  he  made  up  the  defi- 
ciency from  Aquila,  and  occasionally  from  Sym- 
machus. In  every  case,  he  put  the  name  of  tft€ 
translation  from  which  a  supplement  was  made, 
with  an  asterisk  at  the  commencement,  and  tw# 
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dot»  at  the  em  to  show  (he  extent  of  the  sup- 
plied matter.  Ami  where  tlie  Septuagint,  as 
compared  with  otlier  Creek  versions  and  the 
original,  seemed  to  lie  redundant;  In  did  not  ex- 
punge the  superfluity,  hut  appended  marks  to 
|H>int  out  this  particular.  His  recension  is  called 
the  llexaplarian  text,  to  distinguish  it  from 
tlie  tex*  as  it  existed  before,  which  has  been  styled 
the  con,mon  (koivt))  or  ante-hex<tpl«rian. 

Tiiis  threat  work,  consisting  of  ahout  fifty  vo- 
lumes, is  thought  to  Iiave  perished  at  Caesarea, 
when  the  town  was  sacked  hy  the  Saracens,  a.D. 
653.      It  was  never  transcribed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  Pam- 
philus  and  Eusebius  copied  the  column  contain- 
ing tlie  text  of  the  Seventy,  with  the  passages  and 
scholia  out  of  the  other  translators,  and  the  criti- 
cal maiks  used  hy  Origen.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  copy  was  soon  extensively  corrupted.  The 
Hexaplaiian  text,  coming  through  such  a  tran- 
script, with  fragments  of  the  other  versions,  was 
published  by  Moutfaucon,  at  Paris,  1714,  2  vols, 
fol.  :  and  afterwards  reprinted,  in  an  abridgment, 
by  Bahrdt,  Leipzig,  1769-70,2  vols.  Svo. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  same  century,  Lucian, 
a  presbyter  of  Autioch,  undertook  to  amend  the 
text  of  the  Seventy,  after  the  Hebrew  original. 
This  recension  was  called  the  editio  vulgata 
(koivt)  and  also  AovKiav6s),  and  became  current 
in  various  churches.  Another  revision  was  un- 
dertaken about  the  same  time  by  Hesychius,  an 
Egyptian  bishop,  which,  according  to  Jerome, 
was  generally  used  in  the  churches  of  Egypt. 
Hesychius  and  Lucian  probably  used  the  ver- 
sions of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion, 
not  the  Hebrew  text ;  although  Hody  thinks 
otherwise.  From  these  three  recensions  all  our 
printed  editions  have  been  derived.  In  the  two 
great  MSS.  of  the  Seventy,  the  Vatican  and  Alex- 
andrine, the  basis  of  the  former  is  the  common,  or 
earlier  text  ;  while  the  latter  exhibits  more  of  the 
readings  and  interpolations  of  the  Hexaplariau 
text.  Both  have  not  been  always  kept  distinct. 
The  Vatican  text  is  far  purer -than  tlie  Alexan- 
drine. It  is  free  from  the  asterisks,  obeli,  and 
other  marks  used  by  Origen,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
positions which  he  made.  Besides,  the  Alexan- 
drine has  been  very  frequently  conformed  to  the 
Masoretic  text,  which  must  be  considered  as  a 
corruption. 

All  printed  editions  of  the  Septuagint  may  be 
reduced  to  four ;  viz.,  the  Aldine,  the  Complu- 
tensian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Grabian. 

The  Aldine  or  Venetian  appeared  at  Venice 
in  1518,  fol.  The  editor  has  not  specified  the 
MSS.  from  which  the  text  was  taken.  He  merely 
affirms  that  he  collated  many  very  ancient  co- 
pies, and  was  favoured  with  the  advice  of  some 
learned  men.  According  to  Walton,  the  text  of 
this  edition  is  purer  than  the  Complutensian,  and 
resembles  most  the  Roman  text.  It  has  been 
interpolated,  however,  in  variousinstanc.es,  out  of 
Theodotion,  Aquila,  and  the  New  Testament. 

The  Complutensian  was  published  in  1522,  as 
a  column  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott.  Per- 
haps the  text  of  it  has  been  occasionally  adapted 
to  that  of  the  Masoretic  Hebrew  copies  ;  but  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  extent  assumed  by  Ussher, 
Walton,  and  Hody.  Most  of  its  alterations,  as 
they  are  called  in  relation  to  the  text  of  other 
editions,  were   probably  taken  from  Greek   MSS. 


containing  Origen's  improved  Hexaplaric  text,  as 
Simon  believed. 

The  Roinan  edition  Appeared  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  in  15S7,  fob,  superin- 
tended by  Cardinal  Carala.  The  text  follows 
closely  the  celebrated  codex  Vaticanus.  Vet  the 
editors  made  alterations  in  the  orthography,  and 
in  particulars  which  they  looked  upon  a?  the 
mistakes  of  copyists.  Other  MSS.  were  neces- 
sarily used,  since  almost  the  entire  book  of 
Genesis  is  wanting  in  cod.  B.,  besides  Psalms 
105 — 138,  and  the  books  of  the  Maccabees. 

Tlie  Grabian  edition  appeared  at  Oxford,  in 
1707  ard  following  years,  4  vols,  fob,  and  8 
vols.  8vo.,  being  prepared  for  the  press  by  Dr. 
Grabe,  a  learned  Prussian,  and  published  in  part 
by  himself.  This  edition  exhibits  the  text  of  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus.  but  not  perfectly;  since 
Grabe  altered  and  improved  many  places. 

The  latest  and  most  splendid  critical  edition  is 
that  begun  in  1798  by  Dr.  Holmes,  and  finished 
hy  Parsons,  Oxford,  1798-1827,  live  vols,  folio, 
with  a  large  critical  apparatus.  Thecontinuator 
appears  to  have  become  weary  of  his  task,  for  be 
has  only  selected  the  readings  most  important  in 
his  own  judgment.  The  text  is  that  of  the 
Roman  edition.  The  work  has. not  satisfied  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  the  learned  ;  and  a 
good  edition  is  still  a  desideratum.  The  Roman 
is  still  the  best ;  although  no  one  edition  should 
be  followed  absolutely  (see  Credner's  Beitrdge, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  74-98). 

The  best  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint  is  that  of 
Schleusner,  published  at  Leipzig,  in  1820,  in 
five  parts,  and  reprinted  at  Glasgow.  The  best 
Concordance  is  that  of  Trommius,  published  at 
Amsterdam,  2  vols.  fol.  17  IS. 

A  great  number  of  other  versions  have  been 
founded  on  the  Seventy.  1.  Various  early  Latin 
translations,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  Vttns 
Itala  ;  2.  The  Coptic  and  Sahidic,  belonging  to 
the  first  and  second  centuries;  3.  The  Ethiopic, 
belonging  to  the  fourth  century  ;  4  The  Arme- 
nian, of  the  fifth  century;  5.  The  Georgian,  of 
the  sixth  century;  6.  Various  Syriac  versions,  of 
the  sixth  and  eighth  centuries  ;  7.  Some  Arabic 
versions  [Arabic  Versions]  ;  8.  The  Slavonic, 
belonging  to  the  ninth  century. 
•  Great  value  should  unquestionably  be  attached 
to  this  version.  In  the  criticism  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  it  holds  a  conspicuous 
place.  Vet  most  of  the  translators  were  incom- 
}»etent.  They  often  mistook  the  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal. They  indulged  in  many  liberties  with 
regard  to  the  text.  They  inserted  glosses,  and 
paraphrased  with  unmeaning  latitude.  Their 
errors  are  neither  few  nor  small.  It.  must  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  the  text  is  in  a  state  of  irre- 
mediable disorder.  The  labours  of  Origen, 
however  laudable  the  motive  that  prompted 
them,  introduced  great  confusion.  On  the  whole, 
the  translation  \sfree  rather  than  literal.  Figures, 
metaphors,  and  anthropomorphic  expressions  are 
frequently  resolved.  Still  the  document  is  im- 
portant, not  only  in  the  critieism,  but  also  in  the 
exposition  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(For  a  more  copious  account  of  the  Septuagint, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Davidson's  Lecturer  on 
Biblical  Criticism,  and  the  books  there  specified 
On  the  Pentateuch  part  of  it,  the  best  work  is  that 
of  Thiersch,  De  Pentateuchi  Fersione  Alextm 
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drina,  libri  ties,  Erlangae,  1841,  8vo.,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  diction  employed  by  the 
translator  is  minutely  and  admirably  investi- 
gated. See  also  Toepler,  De  Pentateuchi  inter- 
pretationis  Alexandrine  indole  witica  ct  her  me- 
neutica,  Hal.  Sax.  1830,  8vo.  ;  Pluschke,  Lee- 
tiones  Alexandrinee  et  Hebraicce,  §c.  Bonn,  1837, 
8vo.  This  writer  would  correct  the  present  He- 
brew text  by  the  Seventy  in  many  cases,  although 
the  idea  of  doing  so  is  preposterous.  Vorsttidien 
zu  der  Septuaginta,  von  Dr.  Z.  Frankel ;  Leipzig, 
1S41,  8vo.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  important  work  on  the  Septuagint  that 
has  appeared  for  many  years.  Tl>e  present  is 
only  the  first  part  of  t he  first  volume,  and  we  are 
unable  to  say  whether  more  has  been  published. 
Gfrorer,  Urc/tristenthtim,  Th.  i.  B.  ii.,  Stuttgart, 
1831,  8vo. ;  Dahne,  Judisch-Alcxandrinische 
Philosophic,  Th.  ii.  Halle,  1834,  8t»  ;  Fabricii 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  ed.  Harless,  vol.  3;  Mi- 
chael is' s  Oriental.  Bibliothek,  and  Neice  Orient. 
Biblioth  ;  Eichhorn's  Allgem.  Bibliothek  and 
Hepertoriutn ;  Studer,  De  Versionis  Alexan- 
drinee origine.  historia,  tisu,  et  abusti  critico, 
Berna?,  IS23,  8vo. ;  Gr'abe's  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  the  Seventy;  Holmes's  Prcefatio  to 
his  edition  ;  Credner's  Beitriige  zur  Einleitnng, 
u.  s.  w.,  2  vols.  8vo.  Halle,  183S,  B.  ii.;  Amers- 
foordt,  Dissertatio  de  variis  lectionibus  Holmes- 
itmis,  Lugd.  Bat.  1815,  4to. ;  Valckeuaer,  Dia- 
tribe de  Aristobulo  Judceo,  ed.  Job.  Luzac,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1806,  4to.).— S    D. 

SEPTUAGINT  CHRONOLOGY.  [Chro- 
nology.] 

SEPULCHRE.    [Burial.J 

SERAIAH    (nnb    and    ftftfit  < warrior   of 

^     t  t;  t  t :  7 

Jehovah  ;'  Sept.    Sapouas).       There    are    several 
persons  of  this  name  in  Scripture. 

1.  Seraiah,  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  David* 
(2  Sun.  viii.  17).  This  person's  name  is  in 
other  places  corrupted  into  WW,  Auth.  Vers. 
Sheva  (1  Sam.  xx.  25).  Kjf*$  Shisha  (1  Kings 
iv.  3),  and  NBn$,  Shavsha  (I  Chron.  xviii.  16). 

2.  Skraiah,  the  father  of  Ezra  (Ez.  vii.  1). 

3.  Seraiah,  the  high  priest  at  the  time  that 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  ihe  Chaldaeans.  He  was 
sent  prisouer  lo  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblab,  who 
put  him  to  death  (2  Kings  xxv.  18  ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  1  4  ;  Jer.  lii.  24  ;   Ez.  vii.  1). 

4.  Seraiah,  son  of  Azriel,  one  of  the  persons 
charged  with  the  apprehension  of  Jeremiah  and 
Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

5.  Seraiah,  son  of  Neriah,  who  held  a  high 
office  in  the  court  of  King  Zedekiah,  the  nature  of 
which  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  the  Auth.  Vers. 
we  have,  '  Tiiis  Seraiah  was  a  quiet  prince,' 
where  the  words  rendered  'quiet  prince'  are 
nnU'O  "It?,  which,  according  to  Kimchi.  means 
'a  chamberlain, '  or  one  who  attended  the  Icing 
when  he  retired  to  rest;  but  better,  perhaps, 
according  to  Gesenius,.'  chief  of  the  quarters'  for 
the  king  and  his  army,  that  is  quarter-master- 
general.  This  Seraiah  was  sent  by  Zedekiah  on 
in  embassy  to  Babylon,  prob.ibly  to  render  his 
submission  to  that  monarch,  about  seven  years 
oefore  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  charged  by 
Jeremiah  to  communicate  to  the  Jews  already  in 
•xilea  book,  in  which  the  prophet  had  written  out 
iu»  prediction  of  all  the  evil  that  should  come 


SERAPHIM. 

opon  Babylon.  It  is  not  stated  how  Seraiah  ac- 
quitted himself  of  his  task  ;  but  that  he  accepted 
it  at  all,  shows  such  respect  for  the  prophet  as 
may  allow  us  to  conclude  that  he  would  no: 
neglect  the  duty  which  it  imposed. 

6.  Seraiah,  son  of  Tanhumeth,  an  accomplice 
of  Ishmael  in  the  conspiracv  against  Gedaliah 
(2  Kings  xxv.  23 ;  Jer.  xl.  8). 

SERAH  (jrjtf,  'abundance;'  Sept.  2dpc), 
daughter  of  A  slier,  named  among  those  who  went 
down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  17;  Num.  xxvi. 
46  ;  1  Chron.  vii.  30).  The  mention  of  a  female 
in  a  list  of  this  kind,  in  which  no  others  of  her 
sex  are  named,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  practice 
of  the  Jews,  seems  to  indicate  something  extra- 
ordinary in  connection  with  her  history  or  circum- 
stances. This  has  sufficed  to  excite  the  ever 
active  imaginations  of  the  Rabbins,  and  Serai i 
shares  with  the  princess  of  Egypt  who  saved 
Moses,  with  Jochebed  his  mother,  and  with  De- 
borah, the  honour  of  occupying  a  prominent  place 
in  their  fables. 

SERAPHIM  (D'-Snf;  Sept.  2epa<pi/i),  or 
Seraphs,  the  plural  of  the  word  ^pC  saraph, 
'  burning,'  or  '  fiery  :'  celestial  beings  described 
in  Isa.  vi.  2-6,  as  an  order  of  angels  or 
ministers  of  God,  who  stand  around  his  throne, 
having  each  six  wings,  and  also  hands  and  feet, 
and  praising  God  with  the'.r  voices.  They  were 
therefore  of  human  form,  and,  like  the  Cherubim, 
furnished  with  wings  as  the  swift  messengers  of 
God.  Some  have  indeed  identified  the  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim  as  the  same  beings,  but  under 
names  descriptive  of  different  qualities;  Se- 
raphim denoting  the  burning  and  dazzling  ap- 
pearance of  the  beings  elsewhere  described  as 
Cherubim.  It  would  be  difficult  either  to 
prove  or  disprove  this  ;  but  there  are  differences 
between  the  cherubim  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  sera- 
phim of  Isaiah,  which  it  does  not  appear  easy  to 
reconcile.  The 'living  creatures' of  the  loimer 
prophet,  had  four  wings  ;  the  'seraphim  '  of  the 
latter,  six ;  and  while  the  cherubim  had  four 
faces,  the  seraphim  had  but  one  (comp.  Isa.  vi. 
2,3;  Ezek.  i.  5-12).  Jf  the  figures  were  in  all 
cases  purely  symbolical,  the  difference  does  not 
signify  ;  and  whether  they  were  so,  or  not,  must  be 
determined  by  the  considerations  which  have  l>een 
indicated  under  Cheuubim. 

There  is  much  symbolical  force  and  propriety 
in  the  attitude  in  which  the  Seraphim  are  descri lied 
as  standing;  while  two  of  their  wings  were  kept 
ready  for  instant  flight  in  the  service  of  God,  with 
two  others  they  hid  their  face,  to  express  their 
unworthiness  to  look  upon  the  divine  Majesty 
(comp.  Exod.  iii  6),  and  with  two  others  they 
covered  (heir  feet,  or  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  their  bodies — a  practice  which  still  prevails  in 
the  East,  when  persons  appear  in  a  monarch's 
presence.  It  may  be  seen  in  t he  article  Serpent, 
that  a  sjiecies  \jf  serpent  was  called  Saraph  ;  and 
this  has  led  some  to  conceive  that  the  Seraphim 
were  a  kind  of  basilisk-headed  Cherubim  (Bauer, 
Theolog.  A.  T.  p.  189);  or  else  that  they  were 
animal  forms  with  serpents' heads,  such  as  we  find 
figured  in  the  ancient  temples  of  Thebes  (Gesen. 
Comment,  in  Jea.).  Hitzig  and  others  identify 
the  Seraphim  with  the  Egyptiai  Serapis ;  for 
although  it  is  true  that  the  worship  of  Serapis  was 
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not   introduced    into  Eirvpt  till  the  time  of  the  noticed  by  naturalists.    The  second  section,  much 

Ptolemies    it  is  known  thai  this  was  but  a  modi-  more  numerous,  is  the  co/nbrine,   not  so  armed, 

tiratiou    of  the  more   ancient  worship    of  Knepli,  hut  not  therefore  always  entirely  innocuous,  since 

who  was  figured  under   the    form   of  a  serpent  of  there  may  he  in   some  cases  venomous   secretions 

the    same    WW     the   head    of   which    afterwards  capable  of  penetratintr   into   the  wounds  made  by 

famed  the  crest'  of  Serapis.  their  fixed  teeth,  which   in   all  serpents  are  single 

,wrT_TTO    ,„,  _,  ±  -im  points,   and   in   some   species   increase   in    size  as 

SERG1US    PAULUS  (^pyios    IWos),    a  [      "  J^  ^    m  fhe  jawg>     TUe  ^^  |)arr> 

Roman  proconsul  m  command  at  Cyprus,  who  .f  ^  ^j  thp  iimocuous  species  are  oviparous, 
was  cornered  by  the  preach nig of  Paul  and.  jm.lll(li  t,,e  lan,est  or  iailt  gnake8,  .dud  ,lie 
Barnabas  (Acts  xiii.  7).     The  title  given  to  this  ^  ^  h     , ^  Qf  water_stM.pt,nt8)  anwn, 

functionary  exhibits  one    of   those   m, nute  accu-     ^.^  several  are  Vt.llomou8> 
racies  which,   apart    from   its   inspiration,   would 
substantiate   the  sacred    hook   as  a  genuine  and 
contemporary  record.      Cyprus  was   originally  a 
prcetorian  province  (crTpaTiryiK-h),  and  not  pro- 
consular ;  but    it  was    left    by  Augustus    under 
the  Senate,  and   hence   was  governed   by  a  pro- 
consul  (dvdviraTos),   as    stated    by  the    Evange- 
list   (Acts    xiii.   6,    8,    VI;    Dion    Cass.   liv.   p. 
5'23  ;   Kuinoel,  on  Acts  xiii.  7  ;  see  also  the  art. 
Cyprus).   Sergjus  is  described  by  the  Evangelist 
as   a  'discreet'  or  '  intelligent'   man;   by   which 
.we  are  probably  to  understand  that  he  was  a  man 
of  large  and  liberal  views,   and  of  an   inquiring 
turn  of  mind.     Hence  he   had   entertained  Klv- 
mas,  and  hence  also  he  became  curious  to  hear  the 
new   doctrine  which   the  apostle   brought  to  the 
island.      Nothing   of   his   history   subsequent   to 
his  conversion  is  known   from  Scripture.     There 
is  no    reason   to  suppose  that  he  abandoned  his 
post  as  governor  of  Cyprus  ;  but  the  legends  as-     491 
sert  that  he  did  so,  and  followed  Paul  ;  and  that 
eventually  he  went  with   the  apostle  into  Spain, 
and  was  left  by  him  at  Narbonne   in   France,  of 
which  he  became  the  bishop,  and  died  there. 

SERPENT    (trm    nachash).      Systematical 


Colubf 
probabl y 


[\.  Shephiphon  :  Cerastes.  2.  Peten 
Lebatina.  3.  Python  tigris  Albicans; 
Thaibanne.] 

Scriptural  evidence  attests  the  serpent's  influ- 
ence on  the  early  destinies  of  mankind  ;  and  this 
fact  may  be  traced  in  the  history,  the  legends,  and 
creeds  of  most  ancient   nations.      It   is   far  from 


nomenclators    and    travellers    enumerate    consi-     i)ej,,g  obliterated   at  this  day  among   the   pagan, 


derably  more  than  fort)  species  of  serpents  in 
Northern  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  Of  these  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  point  out  with  certainty  a 
single  one  named  in  the  Bible,  where  very  i'ew  de- 
scriptive indications  occur  beyond  what  in  scien- 
tific language  would  now  be  applied  generically. 
It  is  true  that,  among  the  names  in  the  list,  several 
may  be  synonyms  of  one  and  the  same  species; 


barbarian,  and  savage  tribes  of  both  continents, 
wdiere  the  most  virulent  and  dangerous  animals 
of  the  viviparous  class  are  not  uncommonly 
adored,  bid  more  generally  respected,  from  motives 
originating  in  fear  ;  and  others  of  the  oviparous 
race  are  suffered  to  abide  in  human  dwellings, 
and  are  often  supplied  with  food,  from  causes 
not   easily   determined,   excepting   that    the   ser- 


still   none   but    the   most    recent   researches   give  j)ent   is  ever   considered   to   be  possessed  of  some 

characters  sufficient  to  be  depended  upon,  and  as  mysterious     superhuman     knowledge    or    power. 

yet   nothing  like   a   complete  erperology   of   the  Hence,  beside  real  species,  ideal  forms,  taken  from 

regions    in    question    has    been    established;    for  the  living,  but  combining  other  or  additional  pio- 

snakes   being  able   to  resist   a   certain  degree   of  perties,  occur,  at  the   most  early  periods,  as  me 

cold,  and   also   the   greatest   heat,   there  are   in-  taphorical  types,  in  fable  and  history,  and  in  the 

stances  of  species  being  found,  such  as  the  hayes,  hierogl  vphic's  and  religious    paintings    of   many 

precisely  the  same,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Cape  nations'.     Such    are    tlie    innumerable    fables    in 

of  Good    Hope;    others,   again,   may    be   traced  Hindu    lore   of   Nagas    and    Naga   Kings;    the 

from   Great  Britain   to  Persia  and  Egypt,   as  is  primaeval  astronomy  which  placed  the  serpent  in 

instanced   hi   the  common  viper  and  its  varieties,  the  skies,  and   called  the  milky  way  by  the  name 

Instead  therefore  of  making  vain  efforts  at  iden-  <>f  Ananta  and   Sesha  Naga  ; 'the  Pagan   obscure 

tifying    all    the    serpents    named,    it    will    be    a  yet  almost  universal  record  of  the  deluge  typified 

preamble  course  to  assign  them   to  their  proper  by   a  serpent   endeavouring   to   destroy    the  ark  ; 

families,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  can  be  w'hiclt  astronomy   has  likewise  transferred  to  the 

pointed    out    with    certainty;    and    in    so   doing  skies  in  the  form  of  a  dragon  about  to  devour  the 

it.  will    appear  that  even   now  species  of  import-  moon,  when,   in  an  eclipsed  state,   it    appears   in 

ance    mentioned    by    the    ancients    are   far   from  the  form  of  an  amphipromnos  or  crescent -shaped 

being   clearly  established.     Serpents   may  be  di-  boat;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  lunar  eclipses 

vided  generally  into  two  very  distinct  sections, —  still   continue  to   be   regarded    in   this  character. 

the   first   embracing  all  those    that  are  provided  and   to  excite   general  "apprehension    in    Central 

with  moveable  tubular  fangs  and  poison- bags  in  Africa,  as   well   as   in  China;  in  the   South   Sea 

the  Upper   jaw  5    all   regarded  as   ovoviviparous,  Islands,  as  well  as  in  America  [Dragon].     The 

&nd    called    by    contraction    vipers  :    they    con-  nations  of  the  North   once   believed    in    the  Jw- 

stitute  not  quite  one-fifth   jf  (lie  species  hitherto  munds  Gander,  or   Katei  serpent  of  the  deep; 
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and  they,  together  with  the  Celts  and  Basques, 
and  all  Asia,  had  legends  of  the  Orm,  the  Paystlia, 
the  dragon-guardian  of  riches,  blooding  on  gold 
in  cavern-;  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  lying  in  huge  folds  on  dreary  and  extensive 
heaths.  These  failles  were  a  residue  of  that 
antique  dragon  worship  which  had  its  temples 
from  High  Asia  and  Colchis  to  the  north  of 
Great  Biitain,  and  once  flourished  both  in  Greece 
and  Northern  Africa — structures  with  avenues  of 
Upright  stones  of  several  miles  in  length,  whereof 
the  ruins  may  still  he  traced  at  Carnak  in  Brit- 
tany. Abury  in  Wiltshire,  and  Redruth  in  Corn- 
wall— the  two  last  mentioned  more  particularly 
showing  their  connection  with  the  circle  consti- 
tuting a  form  of  the  mundane  egg,  which  again 
was  an  emblem  of  the  deluge  and  the  ark.  The 
Hesperian,  Colchiau,  and  Lernaean  dragons  are 
only  Greek  legends  of  the  same  doctrine,  still 
more  distorted,  and  affording  ample  proof  how 
far  the  Pagan  world  had  departed  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  Scriptural  truth,  from  the  excessive  use 
of  metaphorical  descriptions  and  fanciful  symbols. 
In  Egypt,  the  early  'centre  of  Ophiolatry,  this 
debasing  service  was  so  deeply  routed,  that  a 
Christian  sect  of  heretics,  called  Ophitae,  or  ac- 
cording to  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  Ophiani,  arose 
m  the  second  century  of  our  era.  As  an  ema- 
nation of  the  Gnostics  their  errors  are  particularly 
noticed  by  Tertullian,  and  form  a  signal  in- 
stance of  human  perverseness  ingeniously  mis- 
leading itself  and  others  by  the  abuse  of  sym- 
bols ;  yef  when  the  anguine  type  did  .not  pass 
into  long  distorted  legends,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  brazen  serpent  raised  by  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness, that  it  was  correctly  appreciated  hy  the 
people  as  a  sign,  not  in  itself  a  power,  of  Divine 
aid  ;  and  that  its  true  symbolical  meaning  did 
not  even  escape  Pagan  comprehension  appears 
fiom  profane  history,  in  Meissi,  the  good  ser- 
pent, being  likewise  properly  understood  by  the 
Egyptians,  until  idolatry  distorted  all  the  na- 
tion il  reminiscences,  and  the  premise  of  what 
was  not  fully  revealed  till  the  Saviour  appeared 
on  earth  was  obliterated.  Ob,  Oub,  the  Coptic 
Hof,  Obion  in  Kircher,  was,  however,  the  general 
narr.t  for  serpents  in  Egypt;  and  Kneeph,  or 
Couphis,  or  Ihh-Nuphi,  the  good  genius,  always 
figured  as  the  Nachash  or  Therniuth,  is  there- 
fore the  same  as  Naga  Sahib,  or  lord-serpent 
of  India  [Aodeu],  and  still  a  personification  of 
Uie  vanquisher  of  the  deluge — Vishnu,  with  many 
others,  being  Pagan  denominations  of  Noah.  In 
this  sense  the  good  genius  Cnuphis  was  a  type 
of  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  called  by  them  the 
spirit  pervading'  nature,  the  creator  from  whose 
month  proceeded  the  mundane  egg  :  being  referred, 
after  the  loss  of  the  true  interpretation,  to  any 
typical  form  of  (he  patriarch,  the  events  of  the 
deluge  and  the  creation,  thus  confounding  the 
operations  of  the  Almighty  with  the  ministry  of 
his  servant. 

There  was,  however,  another  idolized  snake  of 
the  great  destroyer  Python  tribe,  which  devour 
even  each  other  ;  it  is  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments  bearing  a  mummy  figure  on  its  tail, 
and  gliding  over  a  seated  divinity  with  an  egg  on 
the  head,  while  human  sacrifice  by  decapitation  is 
performed  before  it.  This  serpent  is  so  carefully 
drawn  that  we  racognise  the  Thaibanne,  Tbe- 
*nus  Ophites,  which  grows  to  twelve  or  more 
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feet  in  length,  is  still  found  in  Upper  Et^ypt, 
and  is  a  congener,  if  not  the  same  as  Python 
Tigris  Albicans,  the  great  snake  even  at  present 
worshiped  in  Cutch  :  it  may  be  the  Aphophis 
of  the  Egyptians.  To  descant  further  on  this 
subject  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  purpose ; 
but.  the  Egyptian  Python  here  noticed,  changing 
its  character  from  being  a  type  of  the  deluge  to 
that  of  an  emblem  of  the  ark  carrying  the  spirit  oi 
human  life  within  or  upon  it,  was  not  without  its 
counterpart  in  England,  where  lately,  in  digging 
out  the  deep  black  mud  of  a  ditch,  a  boat-shaped 
Python,  carrying  the  eight  Eones  (?)  or  Noachidap, 
has  been  discovered,  with  emblems  that  denntt 
them  to  be  the  solar  regenerators  of  mankind. 
Parts  of  these  objects,  in  hard  black  wood,  are 
now  in  possession  of  Sir  Samuel  R.  Meyrick. 

Thus,  as  is  ever  the  case  in  polyt  heist  ical 
legends,  the  type  disappears  through  multiplied 
transitions  and  the  number  of  other  symbols 
and  personifications  characterized  by  the  same 
emblem  :  it  was  so  in  this  instance,  when  the 
snake  form  was  conferred  also  on  abstractions 
bearing  the  names  oi  divinities,  such  as  Ranuo, " 
Hoph,  Bai,  Hob  or  Hih,  and  others. 

The  asserted  longevity  of  the  serpent  tribe  may 
have  suggested  the  representation  of  the  harmless 
house-snake  biting  its  tail  as  typical  of  eter- 
nity ;  and  this  same  quality  was  no  doubt  the 
cause  why  this  animal,  entwined  round  a  staff, 
was  the  symbol  of  health,  and  the  distinctive 
attribute  of  the  classical  ^Bscuiapius  and  Hygia. 
There  are  species  of  this  genus  common  to  Pales- 
tine and  the  southern  parts  of  continental  Europe  ; 
they  were  domesticated  in  Druidical  and  other 
Pagan  sanctuaries,  and  were  employed  tor  omens 
and  other  impostures  ;  but  the  mysterious  Ag  or 
Hagstone  was  asserted  to  lie  produced  by  the 
venomous  viper  species.  It  is  indeed  with  the 
section  of  noxious  serpents  that  Biblical  lesearch 
has  most  to  do.  In  the  article  Add  Kit  we  have 
already  noticed  those  of  the  present  genus  Have, 
the  hooded  snake,  or  Cobra  de  Capello.  which  in 
one  or  more  of  its  species^is  genetically  included 
in  the  Hebrew  £TD  nachash,  ami  niD'DJJ  avlisub, 
the  first  being  a  general  appellation,  and  the  se- 
cond probably  confined  to  the  Hayes  proper,  or 
to  one  of  the  species  or  varieties. 

*pK*  saraph,  the  supposed  winged  serj^ent,  we 
take  also  to  lie  a  Have,  one  of  the  more  eastern 
species  or  varieties,  which  have  the  faculty  of  ac- 
tually distending  the  hood,  as  if  they  had  wings  at 
the  side  of  the  head,  anil  are  the  same  as,  or  nearly 
allred  to,  the  well  known  spectacle-snake  o'  India  ; 
and  this  interpretation  seems  to  accord  with  the 
words  of  Moses,  OsG*)&'n  D^TUH  ha  n- nee  ha  shim 
has-scraphim  (Num.  xxi.  6).  The  serpent  may 
exhibit  this  particular  state  of  irritation  when  it 
stands  half  erect  with  its  hood  distended,  or  it 
may  be  that  variety  which  is  possessed  of  tins 
faculty  to  the  greatest  extent.  Naga  Reflect  rix, 
the  Pof  or  Spooch  adder  of  the  Cape  colonists,  is 
reported  by  l)r.  Smith,  to  lie  scarcely  distinci  from 
the  Egyptian  Naga  Have.  With  regard  to  tiie 
faculty  of  flying,  the  lengthened  form,  the  mus- 
cular apparatus,  the  absence  of  air-cells,  and  the 
whole  osteological  structure,  are  all  incompatible 
with  flight  or  the  presence  of  wings  :  hence  Hero- 
dotus, in  his  search  for  Hying  serpents  at  Ruto, 
may  have  observed  heaj»s  of  exuviae  of  locusts 
cast  on  shoie  by  the  sea — a  uheuomeuou  not  uu» 
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frequent  on  tli.it  coait— hut  most  assuredly  not 
iie.i|>s  of  bones  and  ribs  of  serpents.  As  for  tliose 
of  Plutarch,  they  may  have  been  noxious  sand- 
flies. Flying  serpents  are  only  found  represented 
in  the  symbolical  pictures  of  Egypt,  where  they 
occur  witli  birds'  wings.  Those  of  history,  and 
of  barbarous  nations  excessively  habituated  to 
figurative  forma  of  speech,  are  various,  some  being 
so  called  because  of  theii  rapid  motion,  others  on 
account  of  a  kind  of  spring  they  are  said  to  make 
at  their  victims,  and  a  third  class  because  they 
climb  tiees,  and  are  reported  to  swing  themselves 
from  thence  upon  their  victims,  or  to  other  trees. 
Now,  many  species  of  serpents  are  climbers  ;  many 
hang  by  the  tail  from  slender  branches  of  low 
trees  in  highly  heated  glens,  snapping  at  insects 
as  they  wheel  around  them  ;  but  all  are  deli- 
cately jointed  ;  and  if  any  should  swing  further 
than  merely  to  change  their  hold,  and  should  miss 
catching  a  branch,  they  would  most  certainly  be 
dislocated,  and,  if  not  killed,  very  seriously  in- 
jured: From  personal  experiments  we  can  attest 
that  serpents  are  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  bulk, 
and  without  the  means  of  breaking  their  fall  ; 
that  few,  large  or  small,  could  encounter  the 
shock  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  elevation  without 
fracturing  many  spinous  processes  of  their  verte- 
brae, and  avoid  being  stunned  for  a  length  of  time, 
or  absolutely  crushed  to  death.  Being  instinct- 
ively conscious  of  the  brittleness  of  their  structure, 
nearly  all  snakes  are  timid,  and  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing a  contest,  unless  greatly  provoked.  This 
-emark  applies,  we  believe,  to  all  innoxious  ser- 
pents, the  great  boas  ]>erhaps  excepted,  and  to 
most  of  the  poisonous,  exclusive  of  several  species 
of  viper  and  cobra  de  capello. 

Of  the  so-called  flying,  or  rather  darting  ser- 
pents, Niebuhr  found,  near  Basra,  a  venomous 
species  called  Heie  Sursurie,  and  Heie  Thiare, 
that  is, '  flying  serpent,'  because  it  was  said  to  fling 
itself  from  one  tree  to  another.  Admiral  Anson 
heard,  at  the  island  of  Quibo,  of  snakes  flying 
without  wings  :  we  may  notice  the  Acontias  and 
Prester,  that  fell  like  arrows  from  the  tops  of  trees, 
and  the  green  ^Etula  of  Ceylon,  said  to  spring 
from  trees  at,  the  eyes  of  cattle — an  accusation 
repeated  of  more  than  one  species  in  tropical 
America.  Next  we  have  the  Uler  Tarn  pang  Hai  i, 
seen  in  a  forest  near  the  river  Pedang  Bessie, 
somewhere,  we  believe,  in  the  Austral-Asian 
islands,  under  circumstances  that  most  certainly 
require  Confirmation  ;  since  this  fiery  serpent,  so 
called  from  the  burning  pain  and  fatal  effect  of 
its  bite,  swung  itself  from  one  tree  to  another, 
240  feet  distant,  with  a  declination  to  the  horizon 
of  only  about  fifteen  degrees! 

We  find  Lell'ah  and  Baetan,  both  conjectured 
to  be  the  Saraph  and  Tsimmaon,  without  being 
able  to  point  out  the  species  in  natural  history, 
where,  nevertheless,  it  seems  most  likely  that  va- 
rieties or  perhaps  different  species  of  the  common 
viper  may  be  meant,  as  is  likewise  assumed  of 
Acontias  and  Prester,  since  that  family,  in  hot 
and  dry  climates,  is  far  more  virulently  noxious 
than  in  Europe.  The  Lell'ah,  though  little  more 
than  a  foot  long,  regarded  by  Shaw  at  least  as 
the  most  formidable  serpent  of  Northern  Africa, 
is  one  jf  this  genus,  and  may  l>e  the  HVSi1? 
Ephoeh,  Arabic  Epha,  and  Persian  Mar-iefy ; 
but  as  there  is  some  different  in  dimensions 
and  markings,  as  well  as  a  still  greater  extent 
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of  region  assigned  to  these,  more  than  one  specie* 
of  viper  is  fnott  likely  included  in  the  above 
names.  But  tliat  the  Ephoeh  is  a  name  of  most 
ancient  date  is  plain  from  its  being  employed  in 
Job  xx.  It),  and  Isaiah  x\x.  6;  while  under  the 
form  of  e^tSyct,  that  is,  '  viper,'  it  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament,  Matt.  iii.  7;  xii.  31  ;  xxiii.  33; 
Luke  iii.  7;  and  Acts  xxviii.  3.  The  last  of 
these  texts  confirms  the  common  superstitious  be- 
lief of  antiquity,  which  regarded  the  bite  of  one  of 
these  serpents  as  a  punishment  directly  inflicted 
by  Heaven. 

|nD  pethen  (Deut.  xxxii.  33;  Job  xx.  11,  16, 
Ps.  Iviii.  4;  xci.  13;  Isa.  xi.  8)  is  more  proj>erly 
the  Baetan  of  Forskal  ;  the  Coluber  (vipera)  Lcbe- 
Una  of  Linn.,  and  by  him  characterized  as  one  foot 
in  length,  the  body  spotted  with  black  and  white, 
and  oviparous  (?),  though  excessively  poisonous. 
The  learned  author  evidently  never  saw  this  spe- 
cies in  a  living  state,  and  appears  to  have  derived 
all  he  knew  upon  the  subject  from  the  literati  ol 
Cyprus,  who  call  it  Asp,  and  the  vulgar  Kuji 
(Kovcp-q),  'deaf.'  Such  an  authority  is  of  little 
weight  :  a  serpent  of  Cyprus  may  not  belong  to 
Palestine  or  Egypt,  and' an  oviparous  species  may 
not  be  poisonous.  It  is  referred  to  the  Aspis  of  the 
ancients,  as  to  which  it  is  still  in  dispute  whether 
it  should  be  identified  with  Vipera  Ammodytes, 
Vipera  Berus,  or  Vipera  Prester,  all  ovovivi- 
parous,  and  as  such  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
words  of  Isaiah  (lix.  5).  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  the  so-called  'deaf  adder'  (Ps.  Iviii.  5,  6)  is 
not  without  hearing,  but  is  only  not  obedient  to 
the  musical  notes  which  the  serpent-charmers 
produce  in  order  to  make  their  captured  snakes 
vibrate  in  a  particular  erect  posture  as  if  they  were 
dancing;  and  it  is  asserted  of  some,  that  while  in 
a  free  state  they  are  actually  enticed  to  come  tt 
and  follow  the  musician. 

pXft¥  tzimmaon  (Deut.  viii.  15)  appears  to 
be  the  'Drought'  of  some  versions,  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  intolerable  thirst  occasioned  by  its 
bite.  If  this  translation  be  correct,  it  will  form  in 
modern  nomenclature  one  of  the  genus  Hurria, 
and  sub-genus  Dipsas  or  Bongarus.  But  no  species 
of  this  division  of  snakes  has  yet  been  found  in 
Western  Asia,  albeit  there  are  several  in  India; 
and  Avicenna  locates  the  Torrida  Dipsas  in  Egypt 
and  Syria;  whereupon  Cuvier  remarks  that  Ges- 
ner's  figure  Of  Dipsas  belongs  precisely  to  the  sul>- 
genus  here  pointed  out.  As  one  of  the  Colubrine 
family  it  should  not  be  venomous  ;  but  the  last 
mentioned  writer  remarks  that  several  of  these  are 
regarded  in  their  native  localities  with  great 
dread  ;  and  on  examination  it  is  found  that,  al- 
though they  have  no  erectile  tubercular  fangs, 
with  a  poison- bag  at  the  roots,  there  is  on  the  long 
back  teeth  a  groove,  and  a  large  gland  at  the 
base  of  the  maxilla,  which  it  is  not  unlikely  con 
tains,  in  some  at  least,  highly  venomous  matter. 
It  may  be  further  observed,  that  when  the  Acon- 
tias, or  darting  serpent,  perhaps  the  Turieiki  ef 
Shaw,  is  mentioned,  it  must  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  oviparous  section,  for  a  character- 
istic of  the  venom  snakes  is  to  be  slow  in  their  mo- 
tions, and  to  watch  being  attacked  rather  than  to 
court  hostilities.  This  character  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  even  in  the  y!D¥  tzephax  or  ^J?SV 
tziphoni,  translated  '  cockatrice"  in  Prov.  xxiii. 
32,  and  Isa.  xi.  8.  This  is  an  indefinite  English 
name,  which  belongs  to  no  identified  serjwit,  and 
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now  aj  pears  only  in  the  works  of  ancient  com- 
pilers and  heralds,  where  it  is  figured  with  a  crest, 
chough  there  is  no  really  crested  or  frilled  species 
known  to  exist  in  the  whole  Ophidian  order. 
Crested  serpents  occur,  it  is  true,  on  Greek  and 
Etruscan  vases;  but  they  are  invariably  mytholo- 
gical representations,  probably  derived  from  de- 
scriptive rumours  of  the  hooded  Nagas,  Cerastes, 
and  perhaps  Mnraenae:  the  first  of  these  having 
what  may  be  likened  to  a  turbaned,  the  other  to 
a  coronated  head,  and  the  third  fins  at  the  oper- 
culum. But  it  is  from  the  apparently  crowned 
form  that  the  denominations  of  Basilisk  and  Re- 
gal us  were  derived.  There  are,  however,  two  very 
distinct  species  of  horned  serpents  in  Egypt  and 
Northern"  Africa,  probably  extending  to  Syria 
and  Arabia.  They  are  of  different  genera ;  for 
the  Cerastes,  supposed  to  be  the 

PS^QIP  shephiphon  of  the  Bible,  is  a  viper 
with  two  scales  on  the  head,  one  above  each  eye, 
standing  erect  somewhat  in.  the  form  of  horns. 
This  is  a  dangerous  species,  usually  burrowing 
in  saiKl  near  the  holes  of  jerboas,  and  occasionally 
in  the  cattle  paths  ;  for  there  are  now  few  or  no 
ruts  of  cart-wheels,  where-  it  is  pretended  they 
used  to  conceal  themselves  to  assault  unwary 
passers  It  is  still  common  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
The  other  species  is  the  Eryx  Cerastes  of  Daudin. 
also  small,  having  no  moveable  poison-fangs,  but 
remarkable  for  two  very  long  back  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  which  pass  through  the  upper  jaw,  and 
appear  in  the  shape  of  two  white  horns  above  its 
•surface.  It  is  known  to  the  Egyptian  Arabs  by 
the  name  of  Harbagi,  which  may  be  a  distortion 
of  OvfSaios  in  Hora polio,  and  is  classed  by  Hassel- 
quist  among  slow-worms,  because  in  form  the  tail 
■does  not  taper  to  a  point.  Its  colours  are  black 
and  white  marblings,  and  the  eyes  being  lateral 
and  very  near  the  snout,  the  species  has  an  exceed- 
ingly sinister  aspect,  which  may  be  the  cause  of 

the  ancient  opinion  that,  the  HD^Q  melekah,  or 
basilisk,  for  we  take  it  for  this  species,  killed  with 
its  looks,  and  had  a  pointed  crown  on  the  head  : 
now  serpents  in  the  form  of  slow-worms,  reputed 
to  kill  by  their  sight,  are  evidently  not  rapid  in 
their  movements. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  again  with  refer- 
ence to  the  figurative  form  of  the  Semitic  tongues, 
that  the  proper  names  of  objects,  and  particularly 
of  animals,  are  very  often  descriptive  of  characters 
which  are  not  exclusively  applicable  to  specific 
individuals,  and  consequently  that  the  same 
sounds  or  names  readily  suggest  themselves  when 
the  propertv  which  distinguishes  the  appellative 
term  recurs  in  another  object.  Thus  we  have  on 
one  or  two  occasions  '  young  lions  '  for  'venom- 
snakes,'  Tseboa  (hyaenas)  likewise  for  serpents, 
probably  because  in  the  first  case  the  idea  of 
slaughter  or  destruction  is  associated  will)  both, 
and  because  in  the  second  the  notion  of  striped 
or  varied  is  predominant  So  also  in  Achsub, 
either  a  serpent  striking  backwards,  or  a  scorpion, 
or  a  tarantula  doing  the  same  thing,  may  be  under- 
stood, from  the  same  faculty  being  ascribed  to 
them  all.— C.  H.  S. 

SERVANT.    [Slave.] 

SERUG  (M"l£>,  shoot,  tendril;  Sept.  and 
New  Teat.  'itjoovx),  80n  °f  Reu,  and  father  of 
Nahor  the  grandfather  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  20  ; 
I   Chron.  i.  6).     He   was    130  years  old   at  the 
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birth  of  Nahor,  and  died  at  the  age  of  3.10. 
The  name  occurs  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  35).  The  Jewish  traditions  affirm 
that  Serug  was  the  first  of  his  line  who  fell  intf 
idolatry;  and  this  seems  to  be  sanctioned  by 
and  is  probably  built  upon,  the  charge  of  idolatrv 
brought  against  Terah  and  the  fathers  beyond" 
the  Euphrates  in  Josh.  xxiv.  2. 

SETH  (l"l£\  compensation )  Sept.  27?0),  the 
tnird  son  of  Adam,  to  whom  Eve  gave  this  name 
in  consequence  of  regarding  him  as  sent  to  re- 
place Abel,  whom  Cain  had  slain  (Gen.  iv.  2"), 
26  ;   v.  3,  sq.). 

SEVEN,  &c.   (Heb.  JDB>,  whence  the  Greek 
€7TTa,  the  aspirate  breathing  being  substituted  for 
the  sibilant  letter,  as  in  e£  for  £>&>,  &c.,   which, 
however,  appears  again  in  the  'Latin  septem,  and 
English  seven}.     This  word  is  used  to  expn  ss  the 
number  6  +  1.     Thus  Balaam   said  unto  Balak, 
'  Build  me  here  seven  altars,  and  prepare  me  heie 
seven   oxen    and   seven  rams;    and    Balak    and 
Balaam  offered  on   every  altar  a   bullock   and  a 
ram  '  (Num.  xxiii.  I,  2.  Sept.  kirra).     The  Vul- 
gate reads,  '  vEdiflcamihi  hie  septem  aras  et  para 
totidem  vitulos,  ejusdem  numeri  arietes.'    (In  the 
New  Test,  see   Matt.  xv.  34-36:  xxii.  25,   &c.) 
The  Lexicons  generally,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
also  assign  to  the  word  and   its   derivatives  the 
farther  office  of  a  round  or  indefinite  number,  to 
express  a  small   number,-  in  the  sense   of  several 
(as  we  use  ten  or  a  dozen}.     Thus  Suidas  says, 
'  €7tto    eVi    7tAtj0ous    TaTTeTOi.'     And    Gesenius 
says  the  same;   but    his  first  reference  under  this 
head    to    Gen.  xli.  2, ,  &c,   is  inappropriate  ;  for 
there  the   word   certainly   denotes  the   particular 
number,  namely,  the  '  seven  well-favoured  kine 
of  Pharaoh's  dream,  which  ate  up  the  seven  ill- 
favoured,  and  the  seven  thin   ears  of  cirn  which 
ate  up  the  seven   good  ones,'  and  which  are  re- 
spectively interpreted   by  Joseph  to  mean  seven 
years  of  plenty  and  seven  years  of  famine,  and  are 
recorded    to     have     been     numerically    fulfilled 
(comp.  2-7  ;  25-30;  47-51).   It  appears  to  us  pos- 
sible to  resolve  all  the  other  passages  referred  by 
Gesenius    and   others  to  this   class,  into  the  idea 
of  sufficiency,  satisfaction,   fulness,  completeness, 
perfection,     abundance,    &c.    intimated    in     the 
Hebrew  root   JJStJ*,   from  which  the  numeral  in      i 
question  is  derived.     For  instance,  Gesenius  refers 
to  1  Sam.  ii.  5,  '  The  barren  hath  born  seven,'  that, 
is.  hath  been  blessed  with  an  ample  family  (Vulg. 
Sterilis   peperit   plurimos);  to  lsa.   iv.  1,  '  Seven 
women  shall  take  hold  of  one  man,"  where  the  idea 
seems  to  be  that  of  abundance  of  females  compared 
with  the  men,   so  many  of  the  Tatter  having  been 
slaiii  in    the  war  (see  Lowth  in  loc):   to  Ruth  iv. 
15,  '  Better  to  thee  than  seven  sons,"  i.e.  an  abund- 
ance of  them;   to  Prov.  xxvi.  25.  'There  are  seven; 
abominations  in  his  heart,'  i.  e.   completeness  of 
depravity  (comp.  Prov.  vi.  31).  where  tne  thief  "13 
said  to  make  a  'sevenfold,'  that  is,  complete  resti 
tut  ion   (comp.  Exod.  xxii.  1-4).     Thus  also  tl « 
phrase,  '  To   flee   seven   ways'  (Deut.   xxviii.  7„ 
denotes  a  total  overthrow  ;  to  'punish  seven  times' 
(Lev.    xxvi.    24),   to    punish    completely  ;   *  Six 
and  seven  troubles,1  a  very  great  and  entire  cala- 
mity (Jut  v.  19);  '  Give  a  portion  to  seven,  also 
to  eight,'  be  not  only  duly  liberal,  but  abundant; 
4  Silver  purified  seven  times/   perfectly  purified 
(Psa.  xii.  6);  'Seven   times  a  day  do  I  praiM 
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(bee,'  I    fully   perform    the  d»ity   of  thanksgiving 
(V&Aj  c\ix.    ItiiV     Rabbi  Sulomon,  however,  con- 
tends for  the  literal  i titet  |>rcf atioii  of  this  passage, 
which  seems  to  have   been  acted    upon  by  certain 
Jews  and  Christians.  Some  of  the  Greek  versions  in 
Montfaiieon"s  lle.raplu  lentjer  the  Hebrew  word  hy 
nketa  raKtf,  '  often,"  '  frequently.'      The  above  ex- 
planation applies  to  Gesenius's  instances  of  '  poet- 
ical fictions,'  viz.,  Jolt's  seven  sons  and  seven  thou- 
sand sheep  (I.  2  3),  and  the  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  during  which   his  friends  sat  with  him   in 
silence  on  the  ground   (ii.  13).     The  word,  is  used 
in  the  New  Testament  to  express  the  same  idea  of 
abundance  or  completeness;   thus,  '  Mary    .Mag- 
dalene,   out   of  whom   Jesus    cast    seven    devils' 
(  Mark  xvi.  9)  ;   where  we  must  either  suppose  the 
Evangelist    to   give    by    inspiration  a    numerical 
statement,  or  that    his   words  mean  a  most   entire 
case  of  extraordinary  and  not   understood  di-ease. 
Our  Lord's  comparison  of  the  men  of  That  genera- 
tion to  the  case  of  the  demon  which  had  gone  out 
of  a  man,  returning  with  seven  other  spirits  more 
wicked  than  himself,  seems  to  mean  that,  if  Jesus 
were  to  grant  the  sign  demanded  by  the  Pharisees, 
no  other  result  would   ensue  than   a  momentary 
conviction,     followed    by    consummate     unbelief 
(Matt.    xii.    43).     '  The   seven  spirits  before   the 
throne'   would  6eem  to  be  a  periphrasis  of  perfec- 
tion, denoting  the  Hol}r  Spirit  (Rev.  i.  4).    Mul- 
tiples of  this  number  convey  the,  idea  of  super- 
abundance.    Thus,   Gen.   iv.    24,    '  If  Cain    be 
avenged   sevenfold   [that  is   abundantly]*  surely 
Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold,'  whose  guilt  from 
accidental  homicide  is  so  much  less.      Similar  is 
St.  Peter's  question  respecting  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  and  the  answer  he  received.      It  is  most 
likely  that  the  idea  of,  sufficiency  and  complete- 
ness became  originally  associatetl  with  t lie  num- 
ber seven,  from  the  Creator  having  finished,  com- 
pleted, or  made  sufficient,  all  his  work   on  the 
seventh  day ;  and  that  hence  also  it  was  adopted 
as  a  sacred  number,  or  a  number  chiefly  employed 
in  religious  concerns,  in  order  to  remind  mankind 
of  the  creation  and  its  true  author.  Thus  there  were 
seven  offerings  in   making  a  covenant  (Gen.  xxi. 
28)  ;  seven  lamps  in  the  golden  candlestick  (Exod. 
xxxvii.  23);  the  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times 
(Lev.   iv.  16,  17)  ;  every   seventh   year  was  sab- 
batical, seven  sabbaths  of  years  in  the  jubilee  (xxv. 
8) ;  seven   trumpets,   seven   priests  that  sounded 
them    seven  days    round   Jericho,    seven    lamps, 
seven  seals,  &c.  &e.     We  also  rind,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  the  number  seven  introduced 
into    forms   of   superstition,   &c.      Thus   Samson 
said,  'If they  bind  me  with  seven  green  withs, 
if  thou  weavest  the  seven  locks  of  my  head,'  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Nazarite  bound 
up  his  hatr  in  this  number  of  curls  or  plaited  locks 
(Judg.  xvi.  7-13).     Balaam  ordered  seven  altars 
to    be  erected.      It  was  considered    a  fortunate 
number  among  the  Persians  (Esth.  i.  10-14  ;   ii. 
9).     Cicero   calls  it  the  knot  and  cement  of  all 
things,  as  being  that  by  which    the  natural  and 
spiritual   world    are   comprehended   in    one   idea 
(Tiisc.  Qtufst.  i.    10).     Nor   is  this   subject  de- 
void of  practical  utility.     The   references  which 
occur   in   the   patriarchal    history    to    the    num- 
ber seven,  as  denoting  a  wee'k  or  period  of  seven 
days,    sufficiency,    &c,    and    a  sacred  number, 
afford  a  mimite,  indirect,  but  not  an  inconsider- 
able argument,  that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  ' 
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was  both  established  and  observed  from  the  com- 
mencement ;  and  not,  as  Paley  thinks,  during  the 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  :  an  argument  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  the  regard  to  the  seventh 
day  which  has  pievailed  loo  far  and  wide  anion? 
various  nations,  to  be  attributed  to  their  com- 
paratively late  intercourse  with  the  Jews  (Jose- 
phus,  Cunt.  A}>.  ii.  39).— J.  F.  D. 

SHAALHIM  (W&y?£\city  of  foxes  ;  Sept. 
2aAa/9iV),  called-  also  Shaai.bin,  a  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42),  but  of  which  it  could 
not  for  a  long  while  dispossess  the  Amorites 
(Judg.  i.  35).  In  the  time  of  Solomon  it  wag 
the  station  of  one  of  the  twelve  officers  or  attend- 
ants appointed  to  regulate  the  collection  of  pro- 
visions for  the  court  (I  Kings  iv.  9).  One  of 
David's  worthies  belonged  to  this  place  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  32;   1  Chron.  xi.  32). 

SHAALIM  (DvS?£\  foxes'  region;  Sept. 
SeyaAiV),  a  district  named  in  1  Sam.  Ix.  4  ; 
probably  that  in  which  Shaalbim  was  situated: 

SHA  ASHGAZ  (U&W  5  Sept.  Taij,  the  appro- 
priate name  (meaning  in  Persian,  servant  of  the 
beautiful)  of  a  Persian  eunuch,  the  keeper  of  the 
women  in  the  court  of  Ahtttoerus  (Esth.  ii.  14). 

SHADDAI  01&  ;  Sept!  rrav roKpdrwp  ;  Vulg. 
in  Pentateuch,  Omnipotens),  an  epithet  or  name 
applied  to  Jehovah,  sometimes  with  (Gen.  xvii. 
I  ;  Exod.  vi.  3),  and  sometimes  without  (John  v. 
7;   vi.  4  ;   viii.  3,  13;  Gen.  xlix.  o;   Ruth   i.  20, 

21,  and  elsewhere),  the  prefix  ?N  El.  In  the 
Authorized  Version  the  name  is  given  as  Ei.Suad- 
dai  where  it  Hist  occurs;  but  is  every wltere  else 
rendered  by  '  Almighty,'  which  is  the  true  signi- 
fication, the  word  being  a  pluralis  exceUenliae 
from  the  singular  1W,  '  mighty,*.'  powerful." 

SHADRACH,  one  of  the  three  friends  of 
Daniel,  who  were  delivered  from  the  burning, 
fiery  furnace  [Abednego]. 

SHA1T.    [Thokns.] 

SHAKED  Opt?)  occurs  in  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
mean  the  almond;  as  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  where 
Jacob  desires  his  sons  to  take  into  Egypt  of  the 
best  fruits  of  the  land  almonds  (shakedim),  ike. 
In  Exod.  xxv.  33,  34  ;  xxxvii.  19,  bowls  are  di- 
rected to  be  made  like  unto  almonds.  In  Num. 
xvii.  8,  the  rod  of  Aaron  is  described  as  having 
'  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and 
yielded  almonds'  (shakedim).  The  word  occurs 
in  the  singular  in  Eccles.  xii.  5,  and  in  Jer.  i.  11. 
In  the  article  Luz,  we  have  already  stated,  that 
from  the  similarity  of  that  word  to  the  Arabic 
Louz,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  former  having 
the/same  meaning  as  the  latter,  both  denoting  the 
almond.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  a  tree 
like  this,  so  conspicuous  from  its  early  flowering, 
showy  appearance,  and  useful  fruit,  having  two 
names  ;  one  (luz)  applicable  to  the  tree,  and 
the  other  (shaked)  to  the  fruit.  Rosenmiiller 
says,  '  The  difference  between  luz  and  shaked 
seems  to  be,  that  the  former  word  designates  the 
"  wild,"  the  latter  the  "  cultivated"  tree.'  The 
almond  tree  is  said  to  lie  called  shaked,  because 
it  flowers  earlier  in  the  spring  than  other  tree*. 
R.  Solomon,  on  Eccles.  xii.  5,  as  translated  by 
Cetshis  \tIierobot.  i.  p.  297),  says,  \  Shaked  eat 
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arbor  Amygdalarum,  et  sic  dicitur,  quia  flores 
mature  profert  ante  omnes  arl)ores.'  This  is  well 
known  to  be  the  case  even  in  this  country.  It  was 
observed  by  the  ancients,  as  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xvi. 
25^)  remarks,  '  Ex  his  quae  hyemeaquila  exoriente 
concipiunt,  floret  prima  omnium  Amygdala mense 
Januario  :  Martin  vero  pomum  maturat.'  The 
name  slaked  is  said  to  be  derived  '  a  verbo 
"IpC^  shakad,  assiduus  et  diligens  fun  ;'  and 
which  is  also  translated  '  to  make  haste,'  '  to  awake 


[Almond  Tree.] 

early.'  As  the  almond  tree  is  a  native  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  extends  from  thence  to  Aff- 
ghanistan,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  been  indi- 
genous in  Egypt,  almonds  were  very  likely  to 
form  part  of  a  present  from  Jacob,  even  to  the 
great  men  of  Egypt;  the  more  especially  as  the 
practice  of  the  East  is  for  people  to  present 
what  they  can  afford  in  their  respective  station. 
The  form  of  the  almond  would  lead  to  its  se- 
lection for  ornamental  carved  work,  indepen- 
dently of  its  forming  an  esteemed  esculent,  as 
well  as  probably  yielding  a  useful  oil.  In  Eccles. 
xii.  5,  it  is  said,  'The  almond  tree  shall  flourish, 
and  the  fruit,  of  the  caper  [Abiyonah]  droop, 
because  man  goeth  to  his  long  home.'  This  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  profuse  flowering  and  white 
appearance  of  the  almond  tree  when  in  full  bloom, 
and  before  its  leaves  appear.  It  is  hence  adduced 
as  il  lust  nil  ive  of  the  hoary  hairs  of  age,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  drooping  of  the  fruit  of  the  caper 
seems  to  refer  to  the  hanging  down  of  the  head 
Mr.  Kitto  mentions  the  almond  among  the  first 
trees  that  flower  in  January.  '  There  are  two 
species  of  Amygdalus  in  Palestine;  the  common 
almond  tree,  and  life  peach  tree,  and  both  are  this 
month  in  blossom  in  every  part  of  Palestine,  on 
l>or1i  sides  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  doubtless  from 
this  winter  blossoming  of  the  almond  tree,  not 
less  than  from  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  blos- 
soms, that  the  hoary  head  of  the  aged  man  is,  by 
a  beautiful  metaphor,  said  in  Scripture,  to  flourish 
like  the  almond  tree'  (Physic.  Ilist,  of  Palestine). 


th   of  Jeroboam  II., 
was  slain    in    the 
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SH ALISHA  £#?j# ;  Sept.  2e\Xd),  a  dw- 
trict  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  of  Ephrairo 
(1  Sam.  ix.  4),  in  which  appears  to  have  been 
situated  the  city  of  Baal-Shalisha  (2  Kings  iv.  22). 
This  city  is  called  by  Eusebius  Beth-Shalisha 
and  is  placed  by  him  15  miles  from  Diospoli' 
(Lydda),  towards  the  north. 

SHALLUM  (D>>K\  retribution  ;  Sept.  2«*- 
Xov/x).  the  fifteenth  king  of  Israel.  In  the  troubled 
times  which  followed  the  (lea 
b.c.  772,  his  sou  Zechariah 
presence  of  the  people  by  Shallum,  who  by  this 
act  extinguished  the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  Shallum 
then  mounted  the  thnmefB.c  771).  but  occupied 
it  only  one  month,  being  opposed  and  slain  by 
Meuahem,  who  mounted  the  throne  thus  vacated 
(2  Kings  xv.  10-15). 

2.  A  king  of  Juilah,  son  of  Josiah  ^Jer.  xxii. 
11),  better  known  by  tlie  name  of  Jehoahaz  [Je- 
hoahaz  II.]. 

3.  Tlie  husband  of  Huldali  the  prophetess  (2 
Kings  xxii.  14)  Several  other  person's  of  this 
name  occur  in  Ezra  ii.  42;  vii.  2;  x.  21,  42; 
Neh.  iii.  12;  vii    45  ;   1  Chron.  ii.  40. 

SHALMANESER,  king  of  Assyria  [Assy- 
ria]. 

SHAMGAR  p$®&  ;  Sept.  Za/ieyAp),  son  o' 
Anath,  and  third  judge  of  Israel.  It  is  not 
'known  whether  the  only  exploit  recorded  of  him 
was  that  by  which  his  authority  was  acquired.  It 
is  said  that  he  'slew  of  the  Philistines  600 
men  with  an  ox-goad'  (Judg.  iii.  31).  It  is 
supposed  that  he  was  labouring  in  the  field,  with 
out  any  other  weapon  than  the  long  staff  armed 
with  a  strong  point,  used  in  urging  and  guiding  the 
cattle  yoked  to  tlie  plough,  when  he  perceived  a 
party  of  the  Philistines,  whom,  with  the  aid  of 
the  bus  ban  dm  en  and  neighbours,  he  repulsed  with 
much  slaughter.  The  date  jind  duration  of  hij 
government  are  unknown,  but  may  be  probably 
assigned  to  the  end  of  that  long  period  of  repose 
which  followed  the  deliverance' under  Ehud.  In 
Shamgar's  time,  as  the  song  of  Deborah  informs 
us  (Jodg.  v.  6),  the  condition  of  the  people  was 
so  deplorably  insecure  that  the  highways  were 
forsaken,  and  travellers  went  through  by-ways, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  villages  were  aban 
domed  for  the  walled  towns. 

1.  SHAMIR,  a  precious  stone,  named  in  Jer 
xvii.  1  ;  Ezek.  iii.  9:  Zech.  vii.  12.  The  Sept. 
in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  and  the  Vulgate  in  all  the  passages, 
take  it  for  the  diamond.     The  signification  of  the 


word,  '  a  sharp  point,'  countenances  this  inter- 
pretation, the  diamond  being  for  its  hardness  used 
in  perforating  and  cutting  other  minerals.  In- 
deed, this  use  of  the  shamir  is  distinctly  alluded 
to  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  where  the  stylus  pointed  with  it 
is  distinguished  from  one  of  iron  (com.]).  PI  in. 
Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  15).  The  two  other  passages 
also  favour  this  view  by  using  it  figuratively  to 
express  the  hardness  and  obduracy  of  the  Israelites. 
Our  Authorized  Version  has  '  diamond'  in  Jer. 
xvii.  1,  and  '  adamant '  in  the  other  texts  ;  but  in 
the  original  the  word  is  the  same  in  all.  Bochart, 
however  (Hicroz.  iii.  Si3,  sq.),  rejects  the  usual 
explanation,  and  comparing  the  word  slianur 
with  the  Greek  fffxipis  or  <r/j.vpts,  conceives  it  te 
mean  '  emery.'  This  is  a  calcined  iron  mixed  with 
J.  F.  Ii.     siliceous  earth,  occurring   in  1  vid  scales  of  such 
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hardness  that  in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  it 
was  used  for  polishing  and  engraving  precious 
stones,  diamonds  excepted  (Hoffmann,  Mineral  i. 
561,  sq.).  Roserimuller  is  in  favour  of  the  dia- 
mond in  his  Scholia  ;  hut  in  his  AlterttturilsJiunae, 
he  takes  up  Bocb  art's  notion,  and  urges  tliat  it' 
the  Hebrews  had  een  acquainted  with  the  dia- 
mond, and  the  tnai  ner  of  working  it,  we  should 
doub'less  have  found  it  among  the  stones  of  the 
high-priest's  breastplate;  and  that,  as  the  shamir 
was  not  one  of  the  stones  thus  employed,  there- 
fore it  was  not  the  diamond.  Hut  to  this  Winer 
well  answers,  that  it  was  perhaps  not  used  lie- 
cause  it  could  not  l>e  engrave;!  on.  or  was  possibly 
not  introduced  until  a  later  period.  The'  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  rarity  of  the  word  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  of  little  weight,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  seeking  an  Oriental  origin  of  the 
word  (TfAvpis,  or  ground  for  considering  it  identi- 
cal with  shamir,  as  it  may  easily  be  traced  from 
the  G reek  itself.  (See  Passow,  s.  v.;  Eichhorn, 
De  Gemmis  Sdnlpt.  Ilebr.) 

2.  SHAMIR,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48). 

3.  SHAMIR,  a  city  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  where  Tola  lived  and  was  buried  (Judg. 
x.  1,  2). 

4.  SHAMIR  [Thorns]. 

SHAMMAH  (HEC5,  astonishment ;  ^a/maia), 
one  of  the  three  chief  of  the  thirty  champions  of 
David.  The  exploit  by* widen  he  obtained  this 
high  distinction,  as  described  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
11,  12,  is  manifestly  the  same  as  that  which  in 
1  Citron,  xi.  12-14,  is  ascribed  to  David  himself, 
assisted  by  Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo.  Hie  in- 
ference, therefore,  is,  that  Shammah's  exploit  lay 
in  the  assistance  which  he  thus  rendered  to  David 
and  Eleazar.  It  consisted  in  the  stand  which  the 
others  enabled  David  to  make,  in  a  field  of  len- 
tiles,  against  the  Philistines.  Shammah  also 
shared  in  the  dangers  which  Eleazar  and  Jasho- 
beam  incurred  in  the  chivalric  exploit  of  forcing 
a  way  through  the  Philistine  host  to  gratify 
David's  thirst  for  the  waters  of  Bethlehem 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  16). 

Other  persons  of  this  name  occur.  2.  A  son 
of  Reuel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13.  17).  3.  A  brother  of 
David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9  ;  xvii.  3),  who  is  elsewhere 
called  Shimeah  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3,  32)  and  Shimma 
(I  Chron.  ii.  13).  4.  One  of  David's  thirty 
champions,  seemingly  distinct  from  the  chief  of 
the  same  name  i2  Sam.  xxiii.  33).  5.  Another 
of  the  champions  distinguished  as  Shammah  the 
Harodite  ;  he  is  called  Shammoth  in  1  Chron. 
xi.  27,  and  Shamhuth  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  8. 
That  three  of  the  thirty  champions  should  bear 
the  same  name  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

SHAPHAN  (}§$),  occurs  in  Lev.  xl.  5; 
Deut.  xiv.  7  ;  Ps.  civ.  18  ;  Prov.  xxx.  26.  Com- 
mentators, in  general,  now  conclude,  on  the  most 
satisfactory  grounds,  that  those  versions  which 
gice  Cony  for  the  Hebrew  Shaphau  are  incorrect; 
but  several  stdl  maintain  that  the  species  to  which 
Shaphan  belongs  ruminates,  which  is  equally  an 
error.  The  Shaphan  is,  in  truth,  as  Bruce  justly 
indicated,  the  same  as  the.  Ashkoko,  the  (ianam, 
Dot  Daman,  Israel,  the  Wabber  of  the  Araljs,  and 
in  scientific  zoology  is  one  of  the  small  genus 
Hyrax,  distinguished  by  the  specific  name  of 
Syrian  (Syriacus).     In  the  upper  jaw  if  lias  no 
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incisors,  but  two  rather  pointed  tusks  directed 
downward*,  with  an  open  space  between  them  : 
in  the  lower  are  four  short,  separated,  roundish 
incisors,  pointing  obliquely  forward  ;  there  are 
six  molars  on  each  side,  above  and  below,  the 
upper  round  on  the  surface,  somewhat  resembling 
the  human  back  teeth,  and  the  lower  more  nar- 
row, but  neither  composed  of  alternate  laminae  of 
bony  and  enamel  substance  as  in  ruminants  ;  nor 
is  the  jaw-bone  articulated  so  as  to  admit  freely 
of  a  similar  action  ;  finally,  the  internal  structure 
as  well  as  the  whole  osteology  represents  that  of  a 
rhinoceros  in  miniature,  and  has  no  appearance 
of  the  complicated  four-fold  stomachs  of  rumi- 
nants; therefore  the  hyrax  is  neither  a  rodent  like 
hares  ami  rabbits,  nor  a  ruminant,  but  is  anoma- 
lous, and  most  nearly  allied  to  the  great  Pachy- 
derms of  systematic  zoology.  Externally,  the 
hyrax  is  somewhat  of  the  size,  form,  and  brownish 
Colour  of  a  rabbit,  and,  though  it  has  shoit  round 
ears,  sufficiently  like  for  inexact  observers  to  mis- 
take the  one  for  the  other.  Navigators  and  colo- 
nists often  carry  the  local  names  of  their  native 
land  to  other  countries,  and  bestow  them  upon 
new  objects  with  little  propriety  :  this  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  the  instance  before  us  ;  there  being 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Phoenicians,  on  visiting 
the  western  shores  of  the  European  side  of  the 
Mediterranean,  found  the  country,  as  other  autho- 
rities likewise  assert,  infested  with  rabbits  or  .co- 
nies, and  that  without  attending  to  the  difference 
they  bestowed  upon  them  the  Hebrew  or  Phoe- 
nician name  of  Shaphan,  applying  it  also  to  the 
country  itself  by  forming  j££?  sphan,  into  !T3D5? 
sphanih,  which  they  intended  should  mean  '  the 
land  of  conies;' and  from  this  misnomer  '  Hispa- 
nia"'  and  our  '  Spain  '  are  presumed  to  be  derived 


493.     [Hyrax  Syriarcus.] 

The  hyrax  is  of  clumsier  structure  than  the 
rabbit,  without  tail,  having  long  bristly  hairs 
scattered  through  the  general  fur;  the  feet  are 
naked  below,  and  all  the  nails  are  flat  and  rounded, 
save  those  on  each  inner  toe  of  the  hind  feet,  which 
are  long  and  awl-shaped;  therefore  the  6pecies 
cannot  dig,  and  is  by  nature  intended  to  reside, 
not,  like  rabbits,  in  burrows,  but  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks.  This  character  is  correctly  applied  to  the 
Shaphan  by  David 

Their  timid  gregarious  habits,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  their  paws,  make  them  truly  \  the  wise 
and  feeble  folk"  of  Solomon;  for  the  genus  lives 
in  colonies  in  the  crevices  of  stony  places  in 
Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Eastern  Egypt,  Abys- 
sinia, and  even  at  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope,  where 
one  or  two  additional  specie6  exist.  In  every 
locality,  they  are  quiet,  gentle  creatures,  loving 
to  bask  in  the  sun,  never  stirring  far  from  their 
retreats,  moving  with  Caution,  and  shrinking  from 
the  shadow  of  a  passing  bird ;  for  they  are  often 
the  prey  of  eagles  and  liawks ;  their  habits  are 
strictly  diurnal,  and  they  feed  on  vegetables  and 
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•eeds.  It  may  be  that  the  peculiar  structure  of 
their  anterior  teeth  is  convenient  for  stripping  oft" 
the  seeds  of  grasses  and  tritioa,  and  that  these  in 
part  retained  in  the  mouth  cause  a  practice  uf 
working  the  jaws,  which,  to  common  observers, 
may  appear  to  be  chewing  the  cud.  In  hares 
and  rats  a  similar  appearance  is  produced  by  a 
particular  friction  of  the  incisors  or  nippers,  which, 
growing  with  great  rapidity,  would  soon  extend 
beyond  a  serviceable  length,  if  they  were  not  kept 
to  their  proper  size  by  constant  gnawing,  and  by 
working  the  cutting  edges  against  each  other. 
This  action,  observed  in  the  motion  of  the  lips  of 
most  rodents,  when  in  a  state  of  rest,  caused  the 
belief  of  rumination  in  the  hare,  though,  like  the 
hyrax,  all  rodentia  are  equally  unprovidtd  with 
the  several  stomachs,  and  want  the  muscular 
apparatus  necessary  to  force  the  food  back  into  the 
mouth  for  remastication  at. pleasure,  which  con- 
stitute the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  ruminantia.  IJut  they  may  pos- 
sess, iii  common  with  pachydermaia,  like  the 
horse  and  hog,  the  peculiar  a.ticulation  and  form 
of  jaws  which  give  them  the  power  of  grinding 
their  food,  and  laminated  teeth,  fitted  for  the 
purpose. —  C.  H  S. 

SHAFHAN,  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  King 
Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  3,  12;  Jer.  xxxvi.  1(J; 
comp.  Ezra  viii.  11).  Contemporary  with  him 
was  a  state  officer  named  Ahikam}  constantly 
mentioned  as  '  the  son.  of  Shaphan'  (2  Kings 
xxii.  12;  xxv.  22;  Jer.  xxvi.  21;  xxxix.  14; 
and  perhaps  xxxix.  3) ;  but  this  Shaphan,  the 
father  of  Ahikam,  can  hardly  be  the  same  with 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  although  the  heedless  reader 
may  be  apt  to  confound  them. 

SHARAB  (2"^).  This  word  properly  means 
'  heat  of  the  sun,"  as  in  Isa.  xlix.  10.  Hence  it 
is  used  to  designate  a  phenomenon  which  is 
frequent  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  may  be  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe; 
called  by  the  Aiabs  Serab,  and  by  the  French 
le  Mirage,  by  which  name  it  is  also  commonly 
known  in  English.  Descriptions  of  this  illusion 
are  often  given  by  travellers.  It  consists  in  the 
presentation  to  the  view  of  a  lake  or  sea  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain  where  none  in  reality  exists.  It 
is  produced  by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light, 
during  the  exhalation  of  vapours,  by  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun  ;  and  it  frequently  exhibits,  along 
with  the  undulating  appearance  of  water,  the 
shadows  of  objects  within  or  around  the  plain, 
ooth  in  a  natural  and  in  an  inverted  position. 
The  deception  is  most  complete :  and  to  the 
weary  traveller  who  is  attracted  by  it,  in  the 
highest  degree  mortifying  ;  since,  instead  of  re- 
freshing water,  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of 
nothing  but  glowing  sand.  It  is  often  used  pro- 
rerbially,  or  for  the  sake  of  comjxirison,  by  the 
Arabs,  as  in  the  Koran  (Sur.  xxiv.39)  :  '  But  as 
for  those  who  believe  not,  their  works  are  like 
the  Serab  of  the  plain  :  the  thirsty  imagines  it  to 
be  water,  but  when  lie  readies  it  he  finds  it  is 
nothing.'  The  same  figure  occurs  in  Isa.  xxxy.  7  : 
'The  sharat*  shall  become  a  lake,"  i.  e.  the  illu- 
■ive  ap|>enrance  of  a  lake  in  the  desert  shall  be- 
come a  real  lake  of  refreshing  waters.  See  Ge- 
•enius  and  Henderson  on  Isaiah,  and  comp.  the 
descriptions  and  explanations  in  Kitto's  Physical 
Hiitory  of  Palestine,  pp.  147,  150,  151. 
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SHAREZER  njWJTK,  Persic,  prince  oj 
fire;  Sept.  Xapaaap),  a  son  of  Sennacherib,  oii€ 
of  those  who  slew  his  father  (2  Kings  xix.  37  ; 
Isa.  x'xxvii;  38).  Another  person  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Zech.  vii.  2. 

SHARON  (|W;  Sept.  Xdpu>v)„a  level  tract 
along  the  Mediterranean,  between  Mount  Carmel 
and  Caesarea,  celebrated  for  its  rich  fields  and 
pastures  (Josh.  xii.  18;  Cant.  ii.  1;  Isa.  xxxii.. 
9;  xxxv.  2  ;  lxv.  10;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  9).  See 
the  head  •  Flains,"  in  the  art.  Palestine^ 

SHAVE.     [Beard;    Hair;    Mourning.] 

SHAVEH.  (fW;  Sept.  2aj8u),  a  valley  on 
the  north  of  Jerusalem,  called  also  the  King's 
Dale  (den.  xiv.  17;  comp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  1^  >. 

SHAVEH  K1RJATHAIM  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  a 
plain  near  the  city  of  Kirjathaim,  beyond  Jordan, 
which  eventually  belonged  to  Reuben  (Num 
xxxii.  37;  Josh.  xiii.  19). 

SHEALTlEL  $$$$&  asked  of  God; 
Sept.  2aAa0t7?A),  the  fattier  of  Zeruhbabel  (Ezra 
iii.  2;  Neli.  xii.  1  ;  Hag.  i.  12,  11 ;  ii.  2) ;  called 
also  Salathiel  (1  Chron.  iii.  7). 

SHEAR-JASHUB  p*B*  "W,  the  remuani 

shall  return ;  Sept.  6  KarakeHpOtis  'Ieurou/3), 
son  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  accompanied  his 
father  when  lie  proceeded  to  deliver  to  king 
Ahaz  the  celebrated  prophecy  contained  in 
Isa.  vii.  (see  verse  3).  As  the  sons  of  Isaiah 
sometimes  stood  for  signs  in  Israel  (Isa.  viii.  18), 
and  the  name  of  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  was  given 
to  one  of  them  by  way  of  prophetic  intimation, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  somewhat  re- 
markable name  of  Shear-jashub  intimated  that 
the  people  who  had  then  retired  within  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  should  return  in  peace  to  their  fields 
and  villages.  But  we  cannot  build  on  this,  as  it 
is  not  distinctly  stated  that  the  name  of  Shear- 
jashub  was  chosen,  like  that  of  his  brother,  with 
any  prophetic  intention. 

SHEBA,  SEBA,  SAByEANS.  As  much 
confusion  has  been  introduced  by  the  variety 
of  meanings  which  the  name  Sab&ans  has  lieen 
made  to  bear,  it  may  be  proper  to  specify  in  this 
place  their  distinctive  derivations  and  use.  In 
our  Authorized  Version  of  Scripture  the  term 
seems  to  be  applied  to  three  different  tribes.  1st. 
To  the  Sebaiim  (D^3D,  with  a  samech),  the 
descendants  of  Seba  or  Saba,  son  of  Cush,  who  ul- 
timately settled  in  Ethiopia  (see  the  article  Seba). 
2nd.  To  the  Shebaiim  (D»K3C?,  with  a  shin),  the 
descendants  of  Sheba,  son  of  Joktan,  the  Sabat 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  settled  in  Arabia 
Felix.  They  are  the  'Sahaeans'  of  Joel  iii.  8,  to 
whom  the  Jews  were  to  sell  the  captives  of  Tyre. 
The  unpublished  Arabic  Version,  quoted  by 
Focock,  has  L  the  people  of  Yemen.'  Hence  they 
are  called  'a  people  afar  off,'  the  very  designa- 
tion given  in  Jer.  vi.  2"  to  Sheba,  as  the  country 
of  frankincense  and  the  rich  aromatic  reed,  and 
also  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xii.  42.  who  says,  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  or  'the  south,"  came,  e*  rwr 
TTtpd'Twv  T7js  y»js.  'from  the  earth's  extremes 
3rd.  To  another  tribe  of  Shebans  (JOK*,  also  with 
a  shin),  a  horde  of  Bedawee  marauders  fn  th# 
days  of  Job  (ch.  i.  15) ;  for  whether  we  place  tin 
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laiul  of  Uz  in  ldumnea  or  in  Ausitis,  it  is  by 
no  means  likely  that  the  Arab*  ol'  the  south  would 
extend  their  excursions  so  very  far.  We  must, 
therefore,  look  for  this  trihe  in  Desert  Arahia;  and 
it  is  singular  enough,  that  besides  the  Seha  of 
Cush,  and  the  Shaba  of  Jokfan,  there  is  another 
Sheha,  son' of  Jokshan,  and  grandson  of  Abraham, 
by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  33^;  and  his  posterity 
appear  to  have  been  'men  of  the  wilderness,' 
as  were  their  kinsmen  of  Midian,  Ephah,  and 
Dedan.  To  them,  however,  the  above-cited  pas- 
sage m  the  prophecy  of  Joel  could  not  apply, 
because  in  respect  neither  to  the  lands  of  Judah 
nor  of  Uz  could  they  be  correctly  described  as 
a  people  'alar  off.'  As  for  the  Sabaim  of  Ezek. 
xxiii.  42  (which  our  version  also  renders  by 
'Sabaeans'),  while  the  Keri  has  DSN2D,  the  Kethib 
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has  D^fcOlD,  i.e.  'drunkards,'  which  better  suits 
the  context. 

\  et,  as  if  to  increase  the  confusion  in  the  use 
of  this  name  of '  Sabaeans,'  it  has  also  been  ap- 
plied— 4th.  To  the  ancient  star-worshippers  of 
Western  Asia,  though  they  ought  properly  to  be 
styled  Tsabians,  and  their  religion  not  Sabaism 
but  Tsabaism,  the  name  being  most  probably  de- 
rived from  the  object  of  their  adoration,  fcQV,  the 
host,  i.  e.  of  heaven  (sea  an  excursus  by  Gese- 
nuis  in  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  On  the  Astral 
Worship  of  the  Chaldceans).  5th.  The  name  of 
Sabaeans,  or  Sabians,  has  also  beeii  given  to  a 
modern  sect  in  the  East,  the  Ma?ida>tes,  or,  as 
they  are  commonly  but  incorrectly  called,  the 
'  Christians  '  of  St.  John  ;  for  they  deny  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Christ,  and  pay  superior  honour  to 
John  the  Baptist.  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
Koran  under  the  name  of  Sabionna,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Arabs  confounded  them  with 
the  ancient  Tsabians  above  mentioned.  Norberg, 
however,  says  that  they  themselves  derive  their 
own  name  from  that  which  they  give  to  the  Bap- 
tist, which  \sAboSabo  Zakrio;  from  Abo, 'father;' 
Sabo,  '  to  grow  old  together ;'  and  Zakrio,  e.  g. 
Zecharia.  '  The  reason  they  assign  for  calling 
him  Sabo  is  because  his  father,  in  his  old  age, 
had  this  son  by  his  wife  Aneschbat  (Elizabeth), 
she  being  also  in  her  old  age  (see  Norberg's  Codex 
Nasarceus,  Liber  Adami  Apellatus,  and  Silvestre 
de  Sacv,  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  lsl9). 

Seba  (N3p)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Cush  (Gen. 
x.  7 ;  1  Chrou.  i.  9),  and  gave  name  to  the  coun- 
try oi  Seba  or  Saba,  and  to  one  of  the  tribes  called 
Sabaeans,  not,  however,  the  Shebaiim  (with  a 
shin),  but  the  Sebaiim  (with  a  samech).  There 
6eems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  their  ultimate  set- 
tlement was  in  that  region  of  Africa  which  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  land  of  Cush,  and 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Ethiopia;  and  the 
Scriptural  notices  respecting  them  and  their 
country  have  been  already  anticipated  in  the 
articles  Cush  and  Ethiopia.  If  the  kingdom 
of  Seba  was  the  far-famed  Meroe,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Sheba  the  no  less  famous  Yemen,  then  it 
is  with  peculiar  propriety  that  the  king  of  African 
Seba  in  the  west,  and  the  king  of  Asiatic  Sheba 
in  the  east,  are  represented  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  10)  as  bearing  their  united  homage  to  the 
'  great  king  of  Judah.1  The  commerce  and 
wealth  of  these  Sabaeans  of  Ethiopia,  as  also  their 
gigantic  stature,  are  alluded   to  by  the  prophet 
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Isaiah  (eh.  xliii.  8';  xlv.  11),  and  his  testimony 
is  confirmed  by  the  profane  writers  of  antiquity 
1  he  passages  quoted,  however,  are  the  only  places 
in  Scripture  where  the  Saba'ansof  Africa  are  ex- 
pressly-mentioned ;  for  the  Saba-ans  of  Job  i.  15 
were  a  tribe  of  Bedowees,  or  'men  of  the  desert,' 
descended  from  Sheba,  grandson  rif  Keturah  ; 
and  the  Sabaeans  of  Joel  in.  8  were  the  posterity 
of  another  Sheba,  son  of  Jokfan,  in  Aiabia 
Felix.  There  was,  indeed,  another  Sheba,  the 
son  of  Raagmah  and  the  grandson  of  Cush,  and 
consequently  the  uephew  of  the  Seba  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  article,  but  his  posterity 
appear  to  have  mingled  with  those  of  his  uncle. 
As  for  the  *  Sabaeans  '  mentioned  in  our  version  at 
Ezek.  xxiii.  42,  although  the  Keri  reading  be 
D>*3D  Sabaim,  the  Kethib  has  D^fcOID  Subei/u, 
'drunkards,'  which  gives  a  better  sense;  besides 
that  elsewhere  fhp  African  Saba-ans  are  not  Bfyled 
Sabaiim  but  Sebaiim,  and  the  Arab  Sabaeans. 
Shebaiim. — N.  M. 

SHEBAT  Ip^f  ;  Sept.  ZaQdr).  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  Hebrew  year,  from  the  new  moon 
of  February  to  the  new  moon  of  March.  The 
name  only  occurs  once  in  Scripture  (Zech.  i.  7), 
and  is  the  same  which  is  given  in  the  Arabic  and 
Syriac  languages  to  the  same  month. 

SHEBNA  (&OIip\  a  youth  ;  Sn.t.  20/umsj, 
the  prefect  of  the  palace  to  king  Hezekiah  (Isa. 
xxii.  15);  afterwards  promoted  to  be  serine  or 
secretary  to  the  same  monarch,  when  his  former 
office  was  given  to  Eliakim  (Isa.  xxii.  15;  xxxvi. 
3;  2  Kings  xviii.  26,  27  ;  xix.  2). 

SHECHEM    C'bj^;   $ept   2vX^,    also   to 
2(/ci/ua),  a  town  of  central  Palestine,   in  Samaria, 
among  the  mountains   of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xx.  7  ; 
1  Kings  xii.  25),   in  the  narrow  valley   between 
the    mountains    of  Ebal     and    Gerizim    (comp. 
Judg.  ix.  7;  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8.  44j,  and   con- 
sequently within  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi. 
20).     It  is  in  N.  lat.  32°  17',  E.  long.  35°  20', 
being  thirty-four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  and 
seven  miles  south  of  Sanicwia.     It  was  a  very  an- 
cient place,  and  appears  to  have  arisen   as  a  town 
in  the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in 
Palestine  and    the  return  of  Jacob  from  Padan- 
aram,    for  it   is   mentioned  only   as  a  place,  de- 
scribed by   reference  to   the   oaks   in   the   neigh- 
bourhood,   when    Abraham   came    there    on   h'rst 
entering  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xii.  6).     But, 
in  t he  history  of  Jacob  it   repealeuly  occurs  as  a 
town  having  walls  and  gates  :  it  could  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  very  large  or  important  due  may 
judge  from  the  consequence  which  tiie  inhabitants 
attached  to  an  alliance  with  Jacob,  and  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  sons  of  the  Patriarch  were 
able  to  surprise  and  destroy  them  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
18,    19:    xxxiv.   1,   2,  20,  24,  26;,      After  the 
conquest  of  the   country,  Shechem    was   made  a 
city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx.  7),  and  one  of  the  Le- 
vitical   towns   (Josh.   xxi.    21),   and  during   the 
lifetime  of  Joshua  it  was  a  centre  of  union  to  the 
tribes  (Josh.   xxiv.    1,   25),   probably   because   it 
was  liie  nearest,  considerable  town  to  the  residence 
o(  that  chief  in  Timnath-serah.     In  the   time  of 
the  judges,  Shechem  became  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  set  up  by  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  I,  KJ.}, 
but  was  at  length  conquered  and  destroyed,  by 
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him  (Jrdg.  ix.  3 1\  It  must,  however,  have 
been  ere  long  rebuilt,  for  it  had  again  become 
of  so  much  importance  by  the  time  of  Reho- 
b  >am's  accession,  that  he  there  gave  the  meeting 
to  the  delegates  of  the  tribes,  which  ended  in  the 
separation  of  the  kingdom  (1  Kings  xii.  10). 
It  was  Shechem  winch  the  first  monarch  of  the 
new  kingdom  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions 
(1  Kings  xii.  25;  comp.  xiv.  17),  although  later 
in  his  reign  the  pleasantness  of  Tirzah  induced 
him  to  build  a  palace  mere,  and  to  make  it  the 
summer  residence  of  his  court ;  which  gave  it 
such  importance,  that  it  at  length  ame  to  be 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  till 
Samaria  eventually  deprived  it  of  that  honour 
(1  Kings  xiv.  7;  xvi.  21;  see  Israel).  She- 
chem, however,  still  throve.  It  subsisted  during 
the  exile  (Jer.  xii.  5),  and  continued  for  many 
ages  after  the  chief  seat  of  the  Samaritans  and  of 
their  worship,  their  sole  temple  being  upon  the 
mountain  (Grerizim),  at  whose  foot  the  city  stood 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  8.  6  :  comp.  John  iv.  20  ; 
and  see  also  the  articles  Ebai.  and  Gerizim, 
Samaritans).  The  city  was  taken,  and  the 
temple  destroyed,  by  John  Hvrcanus,  b.c.  129 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  9.  1  ;  De  Bell  Jud.  i.  2.  6). 
In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs  under  the  name 
of  Sychar  (2ux<*p  5  J°^n  xv-  5),  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  nick-name  (perhaps  from  "Ipt^ 
$heker,  '  falsehood,"  spoken  of  idols  in  Hal),  ii. 
18;  or  from  TDL^  shikkor,  'drunkard,'  in  al- 
lusion to  Isa.  xviii.  1,  7), — such  as  the  Jews  were 
fond  of  imposing  upon  places  they  disliked; 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  enmity  which  ex- 
isted between  them  and  the  Samaritans,  who  pos- 
sessed Shechem.  Stephen,  however,  in  his  his- 
torical retrospect,  still  uses  the  proper  and  an- 
cient name  (Acts  vii.  16).  Not  long  after  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament  the  place  received 
the  name  of  Neapolis,  which  it  still  retains 
in  the  Arabic  form  of  Nabulns,  being  one 
of  the  very  few  names  imposed  by  the  Romans 
in  Palestine  which  have  survived  to  the  present 
day.  It  had  probably  suffered  much,  if  it  was 
not  completely  destroyed,  in  the  war  with  the 
Romans,  and  wonldseem  to  have  been  restored  or 
rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  and  then  to  have  taken  this 
new  name ;  for  the  coins  of  the  city,  of  which 
there  are  many,  all  bear  the  inscription,  Flavia 
Neapolis — the  former  epithet  no  doubt  derived 
from  Flavius  Vespasian  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Nvm. 
iii.  133  ;  Mionnet,  Med.  Antiq.  v.  499).  The 
name  occurs  first  in  Josephns  (De  Bell  .hid. 
iv.  8.  1).  and  then  in  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.v.  11), 
Ptolemy  (Gear/,  v.  16).  There  had  already 
been  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  at  this  place 
under  onr  Saviour,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
church  had  been  gathered  here  by  the  Apostles 
(John  iv  30-12;  Acts  viii.  25;  ix.  31  ;  xv.  3). 
Justin  Martyr  was  a  native  of  Neapolis  (Apolog. 
ii.  41).  The  name  of  Germanus,  bishop  of  Nea- 
polis, occurs  in  a.d.  311;  and  other  bishops  con- 
tinue to  he  mentioned  down  to  a.d.  536,  when 
the  bishop  John  signed  his  name  at  the  synod  of 
Jerusalem  (Reland,  Palest,  p.  1009 1.  When 
the  Moslems  invaded  Palestine,  Neapolis  and 
other  small  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
subdued  while  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  going 
on  (Abulfeda,  Annul,  i.  229).  After  the  taking 
•f  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders,  Neapolis  and  other 
>owni  in  the  mouutaius  of  Samaria  tendered  their 


submission  and  Tancred  took  possession  _f  them 
without  resistance  (Will  Tyr.  ix.  20).  NeapolU 
was  laid  waste  by  the  Saracens  in  a.d.  1113; 
but.  a  few  years  after  (a.d.  1120)  a  council  was 
held  here  by  king  Baldwin  II.,  to  consult  upou 
the  state  of  the  country  (Fnlcher.  p.  <*24  ;  Will. 
Tyr.  xii.  13).  Neapolis  was  not  made  a  Latin 
bishopric,  but  belonged  probably  to  that  ol 
Samaria,  and  the  property  of  it  was  assigned  to 
♦he  abbot  and  canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  'Jac. 
de  Vitriacus,  ch.  lviii.).  After  some  disasters  in 
the  unqniet  times  which  ensued,  and  after  some 
circumstances  which  show  its  remaining  im- 
portance, the  place  was  finally  taken  from  the? 
Christians  in  a.d.  1212.  by  Abu  Ah,  the  col- 
league of  Sultan  Bibars,  and  has  remained  in 
Moslem  hands  ever  since. 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  that  the  presen* 
town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Shechem, 
although  its  dimensions  are  probably  more  con- 
tracted. The  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  deep 
and  narrow  valley  in  which  the  town  stands, 
especially  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  have 
been  much  admired  by  travellers,  as  far  exceed- 
ing wtiat  they  had  seen  in  any  other  part  of 
Palestine.  This  valley  is  not  more  than  500 
yards  wide  at  the  town,  which  stands  directly 
upou  its  water-shed,  the  streams  on  the  eastern 
part  flowing  off  east  into  the  plain,  and  so  to- 
wards the  Jordan,  while  the  fountains  on  the 
western  side  send  off  a  prerty  brook  down  the 
valley  N.VV.  towards  the  Mediterranean.  The 
town  itself  is  long  and  narrow,  extending  along 
the  N.E.  base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  and  partly 
resting  upon  its  declivity.  The  streets  are  narrow  ; 
the  houses  high,  and  in  general  well  built,  all  of 
stone,  with  domes  upon  the  roofs  as  at  Jerusalem. 
The  bazaars  are  good  and  well  supplied.  There 
are  no  ruins  which  can  be  called  ancient  in  this 
country,  but  there  are  remains  of  a  chinch  of  fine 
Byzantine  architecture,  and  a  handsome  arched 
gateway,  both  apparently  of  the  time  of  the  first 
crusades.  These  occur  m  the  main  street,  through 
the  whole  length  of  which  a  stream  of  clear 
water  rushes  down — a  rare  circumstance  in  the 
East.  The  population  of  the  place  is  rated  by 
Dr.  Olin  at  800U  or  10,000.  of  whom  500  or 
600  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  communion,  and 
the  rest  Moslems,  with  ihe  exception  of  about  130 
Samaritans,  and  one-third  that  number  of  Jews. 
The  inhabitants  bear  the  character  of  being  an 
unusually  valiant  as  well  as  a  turbulent  race,  and 
some  years  since  maintained  a  desperate  struggle 
against  the  Egyptian  government  in  some  bloody 
rebellions  (Robinson,  Palestine,  ii.  94-136  ;  Olin, 
Travels,  ii.  339-365  ;  Narrative  of  the  Scottish 
Deputation,  p.  208-2 IS;  Schubert,  Morgenland, 
iii.  136-15-1  ;  Winer,  Real-icort.  s.  v.  ;  Lord 
Nugent.  Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,  ii.  172-180. 

2.  SHECHEM,  son  of  Hamor  prince  of 
the  country  or  district  of  Shechem,  in  which 
Jacob  formed  his  cam])  on  his  return  from  Meso- 
potamia. This  young  man  having  seen  Jacob's 
daughter  Dinah,  was  smitten  with  her  beauty, 
and  deflowered  her.  This  wrong  was  terribly 
and  cruelly  avenged  by  the  damsel's  uterine 
brothers,  Simeon  and  Levi,  as  described  in  the 
article  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxv.).  It  seems  likely 
that  the  town  of  Shechem,  even  if  of  recen* 
origin,  must  have  existed  before  the  birth  of  a 
man  so  young  as  Hamor 's  sou  appears  to  have 
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been  J  ami  we  may  therefore  suppose  it  a  name 
preserved  in  the  family,  aild  wliich  both  the  town 
and  the  minces  inherited.  Shechem's  name  is 
always  connected  with  tluit  of  1 1 is  father  Hamor 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  1(»  ;«xkxv.  ;  Acts  vii.  16). 

SHEEP,  Plb*«A,  |X¥  tzon,  hoth  it  appears 
Occasionally  used  as  a  collective  term,  in- 
cluding goats;  Arab,  zain ;  C33  kebes,  a 
laml)  under  a  year  old  ;  TS  ctji/.  the  adult 
ram,  hut  originally  applied   also  to  the  males  pf 

other  ruminants,  such  as  deer,  <\c.  ;  /HI  rachal, 
a  female  or  ewe  sheep — all  referable  to  Hebrew 
roots  with  apposite  meanings,  deserving  the  more 
confidence  since  the  earliest  patriarchs  of  the 
nation,  being  themselves  shepherds  and  graziers, 
had  never  at  any  time  received  this  portion  of 
their  domesticated  cattle  from  foicign  nations, 
and  therefore    had    indigenous    names    for  them. 


494.     [Syrian  Sheep.] 

Domestic  sheep,  moreover,  although  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  progeny  of  one  particular  wild  species, 
are  probably  an  instanue,  among  many  similar, 
where  the  wisdom  of  Providence  has  provided 
subsistence  for  man  in  different  regions,  by  bestow- 
ing the  domesticating  and  submissive  instincts 
upon  the  different  species  of  animals  which  the 
human  family  might  rind  in  their  wanderings  ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  even  the  American  argali  can  be 
rendered  tractable,  and  that  the  Corsican  musmon 
will  breed  with  the  common  sheep.  The  normal 
animal,  from  which  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  domestic  races  are  assumed  to  be  de- 
scended, is  still  found  wild  in  the  high  mountain 
regions  of  Persia,  and  is  readily  distinguished  from 
two  other  wild  species  bordering  on  the  same 
region.  What  breeds  the  earliest  shepherd  tribes 
reared  in  and  ab.mt  Palestine  can  now  be  only 
inferred  from  negative  characters;  yet  they  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  were  the  same,  or 
nearly  so,  as  the  common  horned  variety  of 
Egypt  and  continental  Kurope  :  in  general  white, 
and  occasionally  black,  although  there  was  on 
the  upper  Nile  a  speckled  race;  and  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Aristotle  the  Arabians  possessed  a 
rufous  breed,  another  with  a  very  long  tail,  and 
above  all  a  broad  tailed  sheep,  which  at  present 
is  commonly  denominated  the  Syrian.  These 
three  varieties  are  said  to  lie  of  African  origin, 
the  red  hairy,  in  particular,  having  all  the  cha- 
racteristics   to    mark    its   descent   from    the   wild 

Ovis    Tragelaphus   or    Barbatus    (jjjuuJEs),  or 

Kebsch  of  the  Arabian  and  Egyptian  mountains 
TRamb'  Skins,  Red].  Flocks  of  the  ancient 
breed,  derived  from  the  Bedouins,  are  now  extant 
'a  Syria,  with  little  or  no  change  in  external  cha- 


racters, chiefly  t lie  broad-tailed  an  J  the  common 
horned  white,  often  with  black  and  white  about 
the  face  and  feet,  the  tail  somewhat  thicker  and 
longer  thaji U>e  European.  The  others  are  chiefly 
valued  for  the  fat  of  then*  broad  tails,  which 
tastes  not  unlike  marrow  ;  for  the  flesh  of  neither 
race  is  remarkably  delicate,  nor  .ire  the  fleeces 
of  superior  qualify.  Sheep  in  the  various  con- 
ditions of  existence  wherein  they  would  occur 
among  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  are 
noticed  in  numerous  places  of  the  Bible,  and 
furnish  many  beautiful  allegorical  images,  where 
puiity,  innocence,  mildness,  and  submission  are 
potutraved — the  Saviour  himself  being  denomi- 
nated 'the  Lamb  of  God,'  in  twofold  allusion  to 
his  patient  meekness,  and  to  his  being  the  true 
paschal  lamb,  'slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world'  (Rev.  xiii.  8).  The  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word  PILD'Cp  kesitah,  occurring  only  in 
Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  and  Job  xlii.  11,  has,  we  think, 
been  contested  with  more  earnestness  than  can- 
dour, Bochart  himself  pointing  to  the  Greek, 
Onkelos,  Syrian,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  transla- 
tions, where  we  find  sheep  or  lambs — these  autho- 
rities being  supported  by  the  Chaldee.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Rabbinical  expounders  have  ren- 
dered it  money;  while  in  Costard's  dissertation  oil 
the  subject  neither  interpretation  seems  to  him 
satisfactory;  for  he,  in  common  with  Bochart  and 
others,  rinding  no  Hebrew  word  or  root  to  justify 
the  version  sheep  or  Iambs,  would  prefer  money, 
but  that,  according  to  him,  there  was  none  coined 
till  the  era  of  Cyrus,  and  never  any  bearing  the 
impression  of  a  land),  &c.  Now  here  we  have 
assumptions,  and  not  proofs  ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  sheep  should  not  in  the  Ea^f.  a  land  emi- 
nently pastoral,  have  been  an  object  rif  barter  in 
kind,  and  why  in  process  of  time  the  same  word 
should  not  have  been  applied  to  a  piece  of  metal, 
as  peens  in  Italy,  which  likewise  a;  first  denoted 
sheep  or  ox,  and  subsequently  a  coin.  There  ;s 
every  reason  to  believe  that  metals,  very  an- 
ciently, in  the  shape  of  mere  rings  or  plates  of  a 
given    weight,    represented    the    value    of    sheep 

ill  a  more  convenient  form.     Trie  Jewish    7p5P 

shakal,  'to  weigh,'  indicates  this  early  character 
of  money;  and  its  use  is  plainly  shown  in  Gen. 
xxiii.  16,  where  Abraham,  buying  a  field  and 
cave,  weighs  out  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver, 
a  kind  of  current  money,  the  medium  of-  ex- 
change between  merchants,  but  not  Therefore  coin, 
which  implies  a  characteristic  impiession  on  the 
metal.  In  Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  Kesitah  may  be  a 
Canaanitisii,  or  more  properly  a  Seytho-Chaldaic 
designation  of  sheep  in  the  time  of  .Jacob,  already 
reprt  sented  by  silver,  most  probably  cast  in  the 
form  of  that  animal,  and  of  a  standard  weight, 
for  the  Hebrews  were  not  as  yet  a  people,  and  the 
Egyptians  cast  their  weights  in  metal  shaped  like 
cattle,  &c. ;  and  that  Phoenicia,  at  a  later  period, 
had  sheep  actually  impressed  on  a  silver  coin, 
is  proved  by  that  figured  in  the  travels  of  Clarke. 
It  is  a  medal  found  in  Cyprus,  of  irregular  form, 
with  the  impression  of  a  ram  recumbent  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  a  sun  llower,  Heliotropium 
or  Calendula,  wliich  occurs  also  on  the  pelta*  of 
Amazons,  and  among  Indian  bas-reliefs.  Two 
Phoenician  letters  are  visible  at  the  sides  of  the 
flower.  But  in  Job  xlii.  11,  where  Kesitah  is 
tendered  in  the  Authorized  Version  by  '  money,' 
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we  think  it  may  have  designated  '  sheep;'  since 
rings  of  gold,  translated  'ear-rings,'  follow  imme- 


495.     [Supposed  Kesitah.] 

diately  after;  and  it  is  now  known  that  gold, 
during  the  earlier  ages,  was  in  Egypt  worked  into 
"ings,  as  an  article  of  exchange,  and  is  frequently 
.represented  instead  of  money  among  the  objects 
of  tribute.  Rings  were  surely  more  likely  to  be 
presented  to  Job  as  money,  than  as  ornaments 
for  the  ears.  It  would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits 
to  show  the  probable  affinity  of  Kesita  and 
Kebesch  with  ancient  Scythian  roots,  whereof 
Kaisak,  Kupjak,  Kirtak,  Kutschi,  and  even  the 
Persian  and  Turkish  Kotschkui  and  Dachkutch 
are  all  mutations,  having  reference  to  '  sheep'  or 
'fleece.'  Kesitah  was  a  foreign  term,  and  might 
perhaps  be  traced  to  the  Pelhevi,  or  some  other 
more  eastern  language. — C.  H.  S. 

SHEKEL.     [Weights  and  Measures.] 

SHEKINAII  orSHECHiNAH  (rtfpt£),a  term 
applied  by  the  ancient  Jews,  especially  in  the 
Chaklee  Targums,  to  that  visible  symbol  of  the 
divine  glory  which  dwelt  in  the  tabernacle  and 
temple.  The  word,  though  nowhere  met  with  in  this 
form  in  the  Scriptures,  is  a  direct  derivative  from 
the  Hebrew  root  |D£^ shukan,  '  to  dwell,'  'to  dwell 
in  a  tent  or  tabernacle,"  which  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  sacred  writers,  and  is  used  mainly  to 
imply  the  tabernacled  presence  and  residence  of 
the  Most  High,  by  a  visible  symbol  among  the 
chosen  people.  Though  found  in  several  connec- 
tions where  the  sense  of  secular  habitation  is  obvi- 
ous, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dominant 
idea  is  that,  of  sacred  indwelling,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing passages  afford  striking  specimens  :  Exod. 
xxv.  8,  '  Let  them  make  me  a  tabernacle  that 
I  may  dwell  (T13D5^J  among  them.'  Exod. 
xxix.  -15,  '  And  1  will  dwell  (TUDIP)  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God.'  Num. 
v.  3,  '  That  they  defile  not  their  camps,  in  the 
midst  whereof  J  dwell  (l,n3!3tP).'  Ps.  lxviii.  lti, 
'  This  is  the-  hill  which  God  delighteth  to  dwell 
in,  yea,  the  Lord  will  dwell  in  it  (p6J^)  for  ever.' 
Ps.  lxxiv.  2,  '  Remember- — this  Mount  Zion 
wherein  thou  hast  dwelt  (D3Dt^).'  It  is  more 
especially  employed  when  the  Lord  is  said  to 
'  cause  his  name  to  dwell,"  implying  the  stated 
visible  manifestation  of  his  presence.  Ezra  vi. 
12,  'And  the  God  that  hath  caused  his  name  to 
dwell  there  (MD^'  p6P,  literally,  hath  shakinized 
his  namey  (comp.  Deut.  xii.  11;  xiv.  23;  xvi. 
6;  xxvi.  2).  It  is  emphatically  employed  in 
speaking  of  the  cloud  of  the  divine  glory  dwell- 
ing upon  Mount  Sinai  :  Exod.  xxiv.  16,  '  And 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  ipC1)  upon  Mount 
Sinai."  The  term  shekinah  (n^Ot^)  is  defined 
by  Huxtorf  (Lex.  Talm.  voc.  p£>;  as  meaning 
primarily  habitation,  or  inhabitation,  but  as  hav- 
ing a  dominant  reference  to  the  divine  glory  in 
its  outward  visible  manifentation.  The  term  is 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
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gums,  where  it  is  employed  interchangeably  *nth 
1  Glory,'  *  Glory  of  the  Lord,'  •  Angels  of  the 
Lord,'  and  often  with  'Lord'  (Jehovah)  itself 
The  citations  that  follow  will  more  fully  disclose 
the  usage  in  this  respect :  Ps.  lxxii.  2,  '  Remem- 
ber thy  congregation  which  thou  hast  purchased 
of  old,  this  Mount  Zion  wherein  thou  hast  dwelt.' 
Targ.  Exod.  xxv.  8,  '  Let  them  make  me  a  taber- 
nacle that  I  may  dwell  among  them.'  dial.  •  I 
will  make  my  shekinah  to  dwell  among  them.' 
Arab.  •  I  will  make  my  light  (or  splendour) 
to  dwell  among  them.'  Haggai  i.  8,  '  Go  up  to 
the  mountain,  and  biing  wood,  and  build  the 
house,  and  I  will  take  pleasure,  and  will 
be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord.'  Targ.  ;  I  will 
make  my  shekinah  to  dwell  there  in  glory.' 
Ps.  lxxxv.  10,  •  His  salvation  is  nigh  them  that 
fear  him,  that  glory  may  dwell  in  our  land.' 
Thus  explained  by  A  ben  Ezra,  '  That  the  she- 
kinah may  be  established  in  the  land.'  It  would 
be  easy  to  multiply  these  quotations  to  almost  any 
extent,  but  sufficient  has  been  produced  to  illus- 
trate the  u  us  loquendi,  and  to  show  that  we  have 
ample  authority  for  employing  the  term  with  the 
utmost  freedom  in  reference  to  the  divine  theo- 
phanies  or  manifestations. 

From  the  tenor  of  these  and  a  multitude  of 
similar  texts,  it  is  evident  that  the  Most  High, 
whose  essence  no  man  hath  seen,  or  can  see,  was 
pleased  anciently  to  manifest  himself  to  the  eyes 
of  men  by  an  external  visible  symbol.*  As  to 
the  precise  nature  of  the  phenomenon  thus  ex- 
hibited, we  can  only  say,  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  concentrated  glowing  brightness,  a  preter- 
natural splendour,  an  effulgent,  something,  which 
was  appropriately  expressed  by  the  term  '  Glory  ;' 
but  whether  in  philosophical  strictness  it  was 
material  or  immaterial,  it  is  probably  impossible 
to  determine.  A  luminous  object  of  this  descri}>- 
tion  seems  intrinsically  the  most  appropriate  sym- 
bol of  that  Being  of  whom,  perhaps  in  allusion  to 
this  very  mode  of  manifestation,  it  is  said,  that 
'  he  is  light,'  and  that  '  he  dwelleth  in  light  un- 
approachable, and  full  of  glory-'  The  presence 
of  such  a  sensible  representation  of  Jehovah  seems 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  harmonize 
what  is  frequently  said  of  '  seeing  God '  with 
the  truth  of  his  nature  as  an  incorporeal  and 
essentially  invisible  spirit.  While  we  are  told 
in  one  place  that  '  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time,'  we  are  elsewhere  informed  that  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  the  seventy  elders,  ?  saw  the  God  of 
Israel.'  when  called  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Holy 
Mount.  So  also  Isaiah  says  of  himself  (Isa.  vi. 
1,  5)  that  '  in  the  year  that  king  Uz/,iah  died  he 
saio  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne,'  and  that, 
in  consequence,  he  cried  out,  '  1  am  undone  ;  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  the  Lord  of  hosts .'  In  these 
cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  object  seen  was  lot 
God  in  his  essence,  but  some  external  visible 
symbol,  which,  because  it  stood  for  God,  is  called 
by  his  name. 

*  Even  at  the  early  period  of  the  expulsion  of 
our  sinning  progenitors  from  Paradise,  such  m 
manifestation  seems  to  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection witli  the  cherubim  which  the  Most  High 
placed  (Heb.  pE"  yishkan,  shekmized)  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  which,  probably, 
constituted  that  |  presence  of  the  Lord,"  from 
which  Cain  fled  after  the  murder  of  his  brother.' 
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It  seems  beyond  question  that  the  divine  ap- 
pearances vouchsafed  in  the  earlier  ages  of  tlje 
world,  to  the  patriarch*  and  prophets,  was  under 
the  aspect,  or  with  the  accompaniment  ol'  light  \>v 
tire.  Of  that  which  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea 
of 'Glory.'  Thus,  in  Stephen's  account  of  the 
call  o\'  Abraham  (Acts  vii.2),  '  Ami  he  said, 
men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  the  God  of  G/ory 
appeared  nnto  our  father  Abraham  when  he  was 
in  Mesopotamia/  N:e.  This  is  a  phrase  very  un- 
wonted in  plain  narrative  prose,  and  doubtless 
carries  with  it  an  allusion  to  the  fact  of  God's 
appearing  n  a  glorious  manner,  with  a  bright 
and  overpowering  effulgence,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  the  symbol  of  the  shcktnah.  So  too  when  lie 
appeared  bo  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  it  was 
doubtless  by  the  usual  symbol;  and  this  super- ' 
natural  light  or  lire,  glowing  with  a  lambent  and 
vivid,  but  innocuous  llame,  was  no  other  than 
the  splendour  of  the  shekinah.  To  this  august 
phenomenon  the  apostle  plainly  alludes,  when, 
speaking  of  the  distinguished  prerogatives  of  the 
covenanted  race  (Bom.  ix.  4),  '  to  whom  per- 
tained the  adoption,  and  the  g/ory,  and  the 
covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,*  &c. 

But  of  all  these  ancient  recorded  theophanies, 
tke  most  signal  and  illustrious  was  undoubtedly 
that  which  was  vouchsafed  in  the  pillar  of  cloud 
that  guided  the  march  of  the  children  of  Israel 
through  the  wilderness  on  their  way  to  Canaan. 
A  correct  view  of  this  subject  clothes  it  at  once 
with  a  sanctity  and  grandeur  which  seldom 
appear  from  the  naked  letter  of  the  narrative. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  columnar 
cloud  was  the  seat  of  the  shekinah.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  term  shekinizing  is  applied 
to  the  abiding  of  the  cloud  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  (Kxod.  xxiv.  16).  Within  the  tower- 
ing aerial  mass,  we  suppose,  was  enfolded  the  inner 
effulgent  brightness,  to  which  the  appellation 
'Glory  of  the  Lord'  more  properly  belonged, 
and  which  was  only  occasionally  disclosed.  In 
several  instances  in  which  God  would  indicate 
his  anger  to  his  people,  it  is  said  that  they  looked 
to  the  cloud  and  beheld  the  '  Glory  of  the  Lord' 
(Num.  xiv.  It);  xvi.  19,  42).  So  when  he  would 
inspire  a  trembling  awe  of  his  Majesty  at  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  it  is  said,  the  '  Glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared  as  a  devouring  tire  '  on  the  summit 
of  the  Mount.  Nor  must  the  fact  be  forgotten  in 
•his  connection,  that  when  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
he  two  sons  of  Aaron,  offended  by  strange  tire 
in  their  offerings,  a  fatal  flash  from  the  cloudy 
pillar  instantaneously  extinguished  their  lives. 
The  evidence  would  seem  then  to  be  conclusive, 
that  this  wondrous  pillar-cloud  was  the  seat  or 
throne  of  the  shekinah,  the  visible  representa- 
tive of  Jehovah  dwelling  in  the  midst,  of  his 
people. 

But  it  will  be  proper,  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  to  enter  somewhat  more  fully  into 
the  genius  of  that  mode  of  diction  which  obtains 
in  regard  to  the  shekinah  ;  particularly  the  usage 
by  which  the  term  '  Angel  '  is  applied  to  this 
visible  phenomenon,  deserves  our  investigation. 
This  term  occurs  frequently  in  the  Arabic  version 
of  those  passages  which  speak  of  the  divine  mani- 
festations, especially  as  made  in  connection  with 
the  cloudy  pillar.  Thus,  when  we  read  (Kxod. 
xiii.  21),  'That  the  Lord  went  before  them  in  a 
pillar  of  cluud  by  day,  and  by  night  in  a  pillar 


of  Are,'  the  Arabic  translation  has  it,  '  Tne 
angel  of  the  Lord  went  befoie  them.  Tiiis  is 
countenanced  by  the  express  language  )f  Kxod. 
xiv.  li>,  '  And  the  anijcl  of  God  which  went  be- 
fore the  camp  of  Israel,  lemoved  and  went  behind 
tliem  ;  and  the  pillar  of  (lie  e/oiid  went  from 
before  their  face,  and  stood  behind  them."  Ileie 
it  is  obvious  that  the  same  object  is  set  I  efore  us 
under  two  different  I'oims  of  expression  ;  (he 
'  Pillar  of  ( loud  '  in  the  last  clause  being  evi- 
dently the  same  as  '  Angel  of  God  '  in  the  first. 
In  seeking  the  true  solution  of  this  phraseology,  it 
is  necessary  to  be.ir  in  mind  that  'Auuel/in  the 
Scripture  idiom,  is  a  term  of  office,  an  d  not  of 
nature  [Angki.sJ  It  is  by  n.>  means  confined 
to  any  order  of  rational,  intelligent,  or  personal 
beings,  whether  celestial  or  teirestrial.  Though 
primarily  employed  to  denote  messengers,  yet 
nothing  is  clearer  than  that  it  is  used  in  speaking 
of  impersonal  agents,  such  as  winds,  (ires,  y.es-. 
tilences,  remaikable  dispensations — any  thing  in 
fact  which  might  serve  as  a  medium  to  make 
known  the  divine  will,  or  to  illustrate  the  divine 
working.  '  He  maketh  the  winds  his  angels,  and 
the  flaming  tires  his  ministers." 

From  the  wide  and  extensive  use  of  the  term 
angel,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  we  are 
prepared  to  recognise  at  once  the  propriety 
of  its  application  to  the  thc(>jj/tanics,  or  special 
manifestations  of  the.  Deity,  of  which  so  much  is 
said  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  perceive  that 
we  are  furnished  from  this  source  with  a  key  to 
all  those  passages  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
the  appearance  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  whether 
•to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  to  Jacob,  to  Hagar,  to 
Moses,  or  any  of  the  ancient,  worthies.  So  far 
as  the  letter  is  concerned  the  intimation  would 
seem,  in  many  cases,  to  be,  that  a  created  and 
delegated  angel  was  sent  upon  various  messages 
to  the  patriarchs,  and  became  visible  to  their  eyes 
and  audible  to  their  ears.  These  celestial  mes- 
sengers have  been  supposed  occasionally  to  speak 
in  the  name,  and  even  in  the  person,  of  Him  whose 
mandates  they  communicated.  Thus,  when 
Abraham  was  about  to  oner  up  Isaac  we  are  told 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  to  him  out  of 
heaven,  and  said  (Gen.  xxii.  lo-I8),  \  By  myself 
I  have  sworn,  that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee, 
and  that  in  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed 
as  the  stars  of  heaven,"  &c.  This  might  seem  at 
first  view  to  be  the  voice  of  an  angel  messenger 
sneaking  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of 
him  who  sent  him.  But  from  the  usage  now 
developed,  we  understand  that  it  was  the  visible 
object  that  appeared,  which  is  called  the  angel. 
So  when  it  is  said  that  '  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,"  we  see  it 
was  the  burning  bush  itself  that  was  called  the 
angel,  because  it  was  the  ?nedium  of  manifesta- 
tion to  Jehovah  in  making  this  communication  to 
his  servant.  The  language  which  he  utters  on 
that  occasion  is  evidently  not  competent  to  any 
created  being,  and  must  be  considered  as.proceed- 
ing  from  the  shekimxh,  to  which  no  other  than 
the  infinite  Spirit,  was  present.  The  appropria- 
tion, therefore,  of  this  language  to  the  majestic 
pillar  of  cloud  viewed  as  the  shekina  7  of  Jehovah, 
receives  a  countenance  which  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. We  see  no  room  to  hesitate  in  believing, 
that  when  it  is  said,  '  the  angel  of  God  went  be- 
fore them,'  the  meaning  is,  that  the  pillar  of  cloud 
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nent   before   them,   or.    in   other  words,   that  the 
pillar  is  called  ■  the  angel.' 

In  pursuance  then  of  this  train  of  investigation, 
we  advance  to  another  phasis  of  the  mystic 
column  that  marshalled  tlie  way  of  the  sojourning 
nosts,  in  their  march  to  Canaan.  In  Exod.  xxiii. 
2,  it  is  said,  '  Behold  I  send  an  angel  before  thee, 
to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into 
the  place  that  I  have  prepared.  Beware  of  him, 
and  obey  his  voice,  provoke  him  not;  for  he  will 
not  pardon  your  transgressions  :  for  my  name  is 
in  him."  The  first  impression,  upon  the  perusal 
of  this,  would  perhaps  he,  that  a  created  and 
tutelary  angel  was  inteude d,  one  whom,  whether 
Visible  or  invisible,  they  used  to  treat  with  the 
greatest  reverence  as  a  kind  of  personal  rq>resent- 
at;ve  of  Jehovah  himself.  This  representative 
and  commissioned  character  would  be  apt  to  be 
recognised  in  the  phrase,  '  My  name  is  in  him,' 
equivalent,  as  would  be  supposed,  to  the  declara- 
tion, '  My  authority  is  in  him.'  But  then,  on 
tl»e  other  hand,  we  have  shown  that  the  term 
'angel'  is  applied  to  the  cloudy  pillar,  and  as 
we  have  no  intimation  of  any  other  angel  being 
visibly  present  with  the  travelling  tribes,  the  in- 
ference is  certainly  a  fair  one,  that  the  angel  here 
mentioned  is  but  the  designation  of  that  glorious 
object  which  stood  forth  to  the  eye  of  the  congre- 
gation, as  having  the  shekinah  essentially  con- 
nected with  it. 

And  now  with  the  light  of  this  peculiar  usage 
to  guide  us.  can  we  hesitate  in  regard  to  the 
genuine  scope  of  the  following  passage  from 
Isaiah,  which  we  must  assuredly  recognise  as  a 
parallelism  (Isa.  lxiii.  8)?  '  For  he  said,  surely' 
they  are  my  people,  children  that  will  not  lie; 
so  he  was  their  Saviour.  In  all  their  afflictions 
he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence 
saved  them  :  in  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he  re- 
deemed them  ;  and  he  bore  them  and  carried  them 
all  the  days  of  old.'  Tiie  allusion  is  undoubtedly 
to  the  same  grand  symbolical  object  which  we  are 
now  considering.  After  what  has  been  said  we 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  the 
title.  *  Angel  of  his  presence/  is  applied  to  the 
cloudy  column  of  the  wilderness  It  was  evi- 
dently so  termed,  because  it  was  '.he  medium  of 
manifestation  to  the  divine  presence.  The  in- 
visible Deity,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  dwelt 
in  it.  and  was  associated  with  it.  It  was  called  the 
1  Angel  of  the  Divine  Presence,"  or,  more  literally, 
face  (*33).  because,  as  the  human  face  is  the 
grand  medium  of  expression  to  the  human  spirit, 
so  the  shekinah  was  the  medium  of  manifestation 
or  expression  to  the  Divine  Spirit.  Indeed  Moses, 
on  one  occasion,  when  apprehensive  that  the 
guiding  glory  of  his  people  would  be  withdrawn 
on  account  of  their  transgressions*  makes  use  of 
this  language,  '  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  me, 
carry  us  not  up  hence.  And  the  Lord  said,  my 
presence  shall  go  with  thee.*  So  also  in  Dent.  iv. 
27,  we  find  the  word  presence  or  face  used  with  a 
personal  -imj>ort,  '  And  hecause  he  loved  thy 
fathers,  therefore  he  chose,  their  seed  after  them, 
and  brought  thee  out  in  his  sight  (V3Q2,  with, 
by,  or  through,  his  presence,  i.  e.  the  angel  of  his 
presence),  with  his  mighty  power  out  of  Egypt.' 
We  see  not,  therefore,  that  anything  is  hazarded 
in  the  position,  that  the  angel  of  God's  pre- 
sence, of  whom  Isaiah  speaks,  is  essentially  the 
same  with  the  angel  of  God's  pillar,  of  which 


Moses  g]>eaks,  and  which  is  invested  with  per 
sonal  attributes,  because  th"  Israelites  were  taugrrt 
to  view  it  in  a  personal  chara"fer  as  a  visible  repre- 
sentative of  their  covenant  God. 

But  our  conception  of  the  subject  is  essentially 
incomplete  without  the  exhibition  of  another  aspect 
of  the  cloudy  pillar.  This  is  as  the  oracle  of  the 
chosen  people.  So  long  as  that  sublime  symbol 
continued  as  the  outward  visible  token  of  the 
divine  presence,  it  performed  the  office  of  an 
oracle  in  issuing  commands  and  delivering  re- 
sponses '  They  called  upon  the  Lord,'  says  the 
Psalmist  (Ps.  xcix.  6,  7),  'and  he  answered  them. 
He  spake  unto  them  in  the  cloudy  pillar ;'  that 
is,  the  cloudy  pillar  was  the  medium  of  his  com- 
munications. This  is  indeed  sufficiently  express; 
but  still  more  unequivocal  is  the  language  of 
Exod.  xxxiii.  9,  '  And  it  came  to  piss,  as  Moses 
entered  into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillar  de- 
scended and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  talked  xcith  Moses.'  It  is  true  indeed  that 
in  our  established  version  we  read  that  '  the  Lurd 
talked  with  Moses,1  but  the  words  '  the  Lord  '  are 
printed  in  italics  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  original  answering  to  them.  We  have  given 
a  literal  translation  ;  still  there  is  no  special  im- 
propriety in  supplying  the  words  as  above,  if  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mystic  pillar  was  re- 
garded as  a  visible  embodiment  of  Jehovah,  and, 
therefore,  that  in  the  diction  of  the  sacred  writer 
the  two  terms  are  equivalentand  convertible. 
is  evident  from  what  follows  in  the  conned i, in. 
'  And  all  the  people  saw  the  cloudy  pillar  stand 
at  the  tabernacle  door,  and  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his 
friend.'  The  '  Lord  '  here  must  unequivocally  be 
applied  to  the  symbol  of  the  Lord,  or  the  shekinah, 
which  was  the  true  organ  of  Communication  with 
the  people.  It  would  be  ea^y  to  carry  out  this 
line  of  investigation  td  still  further  results:  but 
the  considerations  which  have  been  offered  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  general  bearings  of  this 
interesting  subject. 

See  Lowman.  On  the  Shekinah  ;  Taylor's  Let- 
ters  of  Ben  Mordecai ;  Skinner's  Dissertation  oil 
the  Shekinah;  Watts's  Glory  of  Christ  ;  Upham, 
On  the  Logos;  Bush's  JS'otes  on  Exodus;  Teni- 
son,  On  Idolatry;  Fleming's  Christology. — G.  B. 

SHEM  (DE\  name;  Sept.  2i'},u),  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  (Gen.  v.  32),  from  whom 
descended  the  nations  enumeraied  in  (ien.  x. 
22,  sq.,  and  who  was  the  progenitor  of  that  great 
branch  of  the  Noachic  family  (called  from 
him  Shemitic  or  Semitic)  to  which  the  Hebrews 
belong.  The  name  of  Shem  is  placed  first 
wherever  the  sons  of  Noah  are  mentioned  to- 
gether: whence  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  eldest  brother.  But  against  this  conclusion  is 
broughf  the  text  Gen.  x.  21.  which,  according  to 
the  Authorized,  and  many  other  versions,  has 
'Shem  the  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder}1  whence 
it  has  been  conceived  very  generally  that  Japheth 
was  really  the  eldest,  and  that  Shem  is  put  fust 
by  way  of  excellency,  seeing  that  from  him  the 
holy  line  descended.  But  this  couclus.  m  is  not 
built  upon  a  critical   knowledge  of  the  Hebrew. 

which  would  show  that  7T"!}""!.  '  the  elder,'  must 
in  this  text  be  referred  not  to  Japheth  but  to  Shem, 
so  that  it  should  be  read  'Shem.... the  elder 
brother  of  Japheth.'     The  current  version  of  tb« 
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text  is  sanction*)  only  by  the  Septuagint  among 
the  ancient  versions,  .uid  it  is  there  supposed  l>y 
some  to  he  corrupt.  The  Samaritan,  Syriao, 
Aitwbic,  and  Vulgate^  adopt  the  other  interpieta 
Hon,  which  indeed  it  the  only  one  that  the  ana- 
logy of  the  Hebrew  language  will  admit.  The 
whole  Bible  oilers    no  other    instance  of  such   a 

construction  as  that  by  which  7njn  DD''  TIN 
becomes  '  the  brother  of  Japliet  the  ehler,"  which 
indeed  would  lie  an  awkward  phrase  in  any 
language.  The  object  of  the  sacred  writer  is  to 
mark  the  seniority  and  consequent  superiority  of 
IShem.  He  had  already  told  us  (Gen.  ix.  21) 
that  Ham  was,  if  not  the  youngest,  at  lea^t  a 
younger  son  of  Noah,  and  he  is  now  careful  to 
acquaint  us  that  Shem,  the  stein  of  the  Hebrews, 
was  older  than  Japheth(See  Baumgarteu,  Theolog. 
Commentar  zuui  Altai  Test.;  Geddes,  (Jriticul 
Remarks  :  respecting  the  posterity  of  Shem  see 
Nations,  Dispersion  ov). 

1.  SHE  MAI  AH  (n^DK;,  whom  Jehovah 
hears ;  Sept.  'Sa/iaias),  a  prophet  of  the  time  of 
Kehuboam,  who  was  commissioned  to  enjoin  that 
monarch  to  forego  his  design  of  reducing  the  ten 
tribes  to  obedience  (1  Kings  xii.  22-2  i).  In 
1  Chron.  xii.  15,  this  Shemaiah  is  stated  to  have 
written  the  Chronicles  of  the  reign  in  which  he 
flourished. 

2.  SHEMAIAH,  a  person  who,  without  autho- 
rity, assumed  the  functions  of  a  prophet  among 
the  Israelites  in  exile.  He  was  so  much  annoyed 
by  the  prophecies  whieh  Jeremiah  sent  to  Ba- 
bylon, the  tendency  of  which  was  contrary  to  his 
own,  that  he  wrote  to  Jerusalem,  denouncing  the 
prophet  as  an  imjwstor,  and  urging  tlie  authorities 
to  enforce  his  silence,  In  return  he  received  new 
prophecies,  announcing  that  he  should  never 
behold  that  close  of  the  bondage  which  he 
fancied  to  be  at  hand,  and  that  none  of  his  race 
should  witness  the  re-establishmtnt  of  the  nation 
(Jer.  xxix.  24-32). 

SHEM  A  RIM  (DnDt?,  from  *l)?^  shdmar, 
to  keep,  to  preserve).  This  term  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  denote  the  lees  or  dregs  of  wine,  and 
i<  is  asserted  that  the  radical  idea  expresses  the 
fact  that  these  preserve  the  strength  and  flavour 
of  the  wine.  There  is  evidently  a  reference 
to  this  in  Ps.  lxxv.  8; — 'For  in  the  hand  of 
Jehovah  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  (p*1  yayin) 
is  red  (or  thick  and  turbid,  "1DI1  hhumar)  : 
it  is  full  of  mixture  C?|DD  mesech),  and  lie 
poureth  out  this;  but  the  dregs  thereof  (!V")DC 
ihemareyha)  all  the  rebels  of  the  earth  sliall 
press  and  suck  ;'  in  which  verse  we  have  four  of 
the  terms  rendered  'wine'  by  the  translators  of  the 
English  Bible.  This  verse  is  interesting,  as  in- 
dicating accurately  the  import  of  the  term 
under  discussion,  at  least  in  this  particular  pas- 
sage. Shemurim  are  here  the  sediments  in  a  cup 
compounded  with  articles,  two  of  which,  at 
least,  are  designated  by  terms  invariably  used 
in  the  Scriptures  to  designate  something  obtained 
from  the  vine.  Yayin  is  employed  in  the 
Mishna  (TV.  Nedarim,  vi.  9)  to  designate  a  drink 
obtained  from  apples  (DTTlDn  |^);  but  this  is  dif- 
ferent from  its  Scriptural  use.  The  inference  is,  that 
themdrim  here  denotes  the  dregs  of  wine.  This 
cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the  term,  however,  in 
Isa.  xxv.   6,   where,  we  think,   it  must  refer  to 


some   rich   prescrres   appropriate  t;>  the   feast   of 
which  that   text    speaks    (  Tiros/i  lo  Yayin,  iv.  8). 
The  verse  may  be  lendercd  thus  : — '  And  Jehovah 
of  hosts   shall  make  to  all    peoples  in  this   moun- 
tain a  least  of  fat  things  (shemunim),  a  feast  of 
preserves   (shemurim),   of  the  richest    fatness,   of 
preserves    well    relined.'      Considerable    diversify 
of  opinion  has  obtained  among  biblical  critics  in 
regard  to  both  the  liteial  meaning  and    prophetic 
(tearing  of  this  text.     The  most   usual    interpre- 
tation supposes  a  reference  to  icints  on  the  lees; 
but  there   are  strong   objections   to  this  view,  the 
most  obvious  of  which   is,  that   it  is  exceedingly 
inappropriate-     There  is  no  mention  of  wine   in 
the  original,  but  simply  of  dregs;  and  interpreters 
have    been   forced   to   suppose  a  reference   to  the 
former,   from    a   conviction   that    the    latter    was 
altogether    inapt.     Toe    mention    of    dregs    does 
not  naturally  call  up  (by  synecdoche,  as  is  sup- 
posed, though  dregs   are   not  a  part   of  the  wine 
which  has  been  purified'  from    them)  the   idea  of 
wine  which  has  been  drawn  from  them.    The  trojje 
here  supposed  is  at  variance  with  a  fundamental 
principle    of    figurative    language,    which    takes 
advantage   of  'that  great  variety  of  relations  be- 
tween  objects,   by   means   of  which   the  mind   is 
assisted  to  pass  easily  from  one  to   another  ;  and 
by  the  name  of  the  one,  understands  the  other  to 
be  meant.  It  is  always  some  accessory  idea,  which 
recalls    the    principal    to    the   imagination ;    and 
commonly  recalls  it  with  more  force  than  if  the 
principal  idea  had  been  expressed"  (Blair's  Lec- 
tures on  Rhet.  a?id  Bell.  Lett.,  lect.  xiv.).     Vi- 
tringa,  indeed,  renders  the  language  with  apparent 
literal    propriety,   a  feast  of  dreys   (conviviicm 
/tecum),  but  he  explains  it  of  ic  in  c  purified  from 
its  dreys  (ex  vino  defeccato,  a  faecibus   purgato) 
(Comm.    in   loc.).     Vitringa   may    well    say    of 
the    expression    as  thus   rendered  :    '  phrasi   qui- 
dem  fateor  singulari  et  insolente.'     Minister  sup- 
poses very  absurdly  a  reference   to   a   highly    in- 
toxicating wine  ("  convivium  vino  unde  omnes  in- 
ebriabuntur'),  which  would  prove  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing,  and  refers  to  the  supposed  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  in  Gog  and  Magog,  when 
'Dominus  tanquam  ebrios  faciet  ens  mere  in  mu- 
tuam  caedem    (Critici  Sacri,   in  loc).     Clarius, 
Forerius,  and  Grotius  render  it,  a  feast  of  vine-fruit 
(vindemiae);   but    Clarius    gives    also   the    same 
explanation  as  Munster.     Our  readers,  we   trust, 
will  agree  with  us  in  rejecting  the  idea  of  intoxi- 
cation from  this  beautiful  passage;  which,  indeed, 
has  but  few  supporters.     \Ve  agree  with  the  great 
majority  of  interpreters,  that  a  signal  blessing  is 
here  referred  to;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  suppose   that  wine   drawn   off  from  dregs    is 
made  the  emblem   of  that   blessing.     Such  wine 
would  evidently  not  answer  the  purpose.     It  was 
not  the  best  wine.     In  reference  to  the  separation 
of  dregs  and   sediment  from  wine  l>efore   it  was 
drunk,   Professor  Ramsay  says,  '  Occasionally  a 
piece  of  linen  cloth  ((tolkkos,  saccus)  was  placed 
over  the  rpvyonros  or  colum  (Pollux,  vi.  19;  x. 
75),   and    the   wine    (aaKnias,   saccatus)   filtered 
through  (Martial,  viii.  45).     The  use  of  the  saccus 
was  considered  objectionable  for  all  delicate  wines, 
since   it  was  believed  to  injure  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4, 
51),   if  not  entirely  to  destroy,  their  flavour,  and 
in  every  instance  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
liquor.     For  this  reason  it  was   employed  by  the 
dissipated  in  order   that  they  might  be  ubl*  to 
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swalhw  n  greater  quantity  without  becoming  in- 
toxicated' (Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  art.  Vinlm).  Vitringa  and 
others  suppose  that  the  wine  in  the  passage  before 
us  was  prepared  by  the  very  method  which  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  justly  says  was  believed  to  injure, 
if  not  entirely  to  destroy  its  flavour.  Columella, 
Cato,  and  Pliny,  speak  of  wine  made  from  dregs 
or  lees  ;  but  none  of  them  speak  of  it  as  of  supe- 
rior excellence  :  on  the  conlrary,  they  mention 
k  as  rather  inferior. 

These  considerations  have  induced  us  to  think 
of  another  interpretation  of  the  term.  We  regard 
it  as  indicating  something  excellent  in  its  kind, 
and  the  best  of  its  kind.  It  seems  to  refer  to  some 
rich  preserves  made  from  grapes  or  other  fruits. 
We  thus  fall  back  on  the  radical  idea  of  the  word, 
and  connect  that  idea  with  its  use  in  the  present 
passage,  which  is  different  from  its  use  in  other 
texts.  These  preserves  might  be  usually  .prepared 
from  the  grape,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  limit 
them  to  such  a  preparation  ;  thus  we  find  D^Dy 
asis,  properly  the  juice  of  the  grape  (Joel  i.  5), 
use"d  to  denote  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate 
(Cant.  viii.  2). 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  these  preserves  were 
prepared.  '  In  the  East  grapes  enter  very  largely 
into  the  provisions  at  an  entertainment.  Thus 
Norden  was  treated  by  the  Aga  of  Assioun  with 
coffee,  and  some  bunches  of  grapes  of  an  excellent 
taste  '  (Robinson's  Calmet,  art.  Vine).  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  some  solid  preparation  of 
the  dried  grape  ('  uva  passa")  is  here  intended.  The 
very  best  grapes  were  anciently,  and  still  are, 
employed  to  make  such  preparations  in  Palestine. 
The  finest  grapes  <n  that  country  grow  in  the 
vineyards  around  Hebron.  '  The  produce  of  these 
vineyards."  says  Professor  Robinson,  '  is  celebrated 
throughout  Palestine.  No  wine,  however,  nor 
'Arak  is  made  from  them,  except  by  the  Jews, 
and  this  is  not  in  great  quantity.  The  wine  is 
good.  The  finest  grapes  are  dritd  as  raisins  ; 
and  the  rest,  being  trodden  and  pressed,  the  juice 
is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Dibs  (our  author  sla'es  in  a  note  that  '  this 
is  the  Hebrew  word  ETUI  debhash,  signifying 
honey,  and  also  syrup  of  grapes*)  is  much  used 
by  all  classes,  wherever  vineyards  are  found, 
as  a  condiment  with  their  food.  It  resembles 
thin  molasses,  but  is  more  pleasant  to  the  taste" 
[Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  ii.  442). 
The  fact  here  stated  regarding  the  use  made 
of  the  finest  grapes,  supplies  us  with  an  article 
worthy  of  the  feast  mentioned  in  the  text.  Buck- 
ingham, a  well-known  traveller,  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  facts: — '  By  way  of  dessert, 
some  walnuts  and  dried  figs  were  afterwards 
served  to  us,  besides  a  very  curious  article,  pro- 
bahly  resembling  the  dried  wine  of  the  ancients, 
which  they  are  sai  1  to  have  preserved  in  cakes. 
Thev  were  of  the  size  of  a  cucumber,  and  were  made 
out  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  formed 
into  a  jelly,  and  in  this  state  wound  round  a 
central  thread  of  the  kernel  of  walnuts;  the 
pieces  of  the  nuts  thus  forming  a  support  for  the 
outer  coat  of  jelly,  which  became  harder  as  it 
dried,  and  would  keep,  it  is  said,  fresh  and  good 
for  manv  months,  forming  a  welcome  treat  at  all 
times,  and  being  particularly  well  adapted  for 
lick  or  delicate  persons,  who  might  require  some 
giateful  provisi  *is  capable  of  being  carried  in  a 


small  compass,  and  without,  risk  of  injury  o* 
a  journey'  {Travels  among  the  Arabs,  p.  137) 
Whether  this  intelligent  traveller  is  righr  in  as- 
serting that  the  article  mentioned  by  him  wa* 
made  out.  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
we  cannot  determine.  If  so,  it  must  have  been 
entirely  different  from  our  fermented  wines,  for 
none  of  them  could  be  '  formed  into  a  jelly.' 
The  article,  as  he  found  it,  was  in  a  solid  state, 
having  become  hard  as  it  dried,  and  was,  pro- 
bably, free  of  the  intoxicating  principle. 

Were  we  able  to  say  how  the  article  designated 
by  shemarim  was  prepared,  we  could  easily  ex- 
plain the  force  of  the  epithet  D^ppTD  mezukid' 
kim.  It  is  the  passive  participle  of  the  pual  (or 
intensitive)  species  of  the  veil)  ppf  zukak,  which 
is  usually  explained  as  signifying  to  purify,  a 
meaning  sufficiently  applicable  in  the  present 
casfe  The  preserves  might  be  purified  by  clear- 
ing out  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  the  stones,  &c. 
Rosenmuller  (Scholia,  in  loc),  following  Vit- 
ringa, supposes  here  a  reference  to  filtration,  by 
which  the  dregs  were  separated  from  the  wine, 
and  by  which  consequently  the  wine  was  purified, 
We  have  already  given  a  reason  why  this  inter- 
pretation must  be  rejected.  The  following  remark 
of  Horace  (Sat.  ii.  4.  51)  is  directly  opposed  to  it, 
and  shows  that  wine  thus  prepared  would  have  no 
claim  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  rich  delicacies 
mentioned  in  the  text  : — 

'  Massica  si  ccelo  suppones  vina  sereno, 
Noeturna,  si  quid  crassi  est,  tenuabitur  aura, 
Et  decedet  odor  nervis  inimicus  :  at  ilia 
Integrum  perdunt  lino  vitiata  saporem.' 

'  The  sky  serene,  put  out  your  Massic  wine; 
In  the  night  air  its  foulness  shall  refine, 
And  lose  the  scent,  unfriendly  to  the  nerves, 
But  filtrated,  no  flavour  it  preserves." 

Francis. 
Dr  E.  Henderson  (Notes  on  Isaiah)  and  Baines 
(Sates  on  Isaiah)  suppose  that  purification  by 
fermentation  is  here  referred  to;  but  these  distin- 
guished writers,  to  be  thoroughly  consistent,  should 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Monster.  Some  have  sought 
a  resemblance  between  the  process  by  which  metals  . 
are  purified,  and  that  employed  to  refine  the  she- 
marim, the  same  word  being  used  in  connection 
with  each  (Job  xxviii.  1;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  IS; 
xxix.  -I  ;  Ps.  xii.  6  [Heb.  7]  ;  Mai.  iii.  3) ; 
but  probably  the  fact  of  refinement  is  all  that 
may  be  intended,  without  reference  to  the  process. 
Other  interpretations  (as  that  of  Seb.  Ravins,  in 
Diatribe  de  epulo  funebri  gentibus  dando  adjes., 
cap.  xxv.  6.  7,  S;  Traj.  ad  Rhen  ,  1747,  p.  23, 
sq. ;  of  J.  1).  Michael  is.  in  Supple  m.  ad  Lex. 
Hebr..  p.  ii.  642)  we  omit,  as  anticipated  in  the 
preceding  observations,  or  unworthy  of  notice. 

After  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  we 
conclude  that  the  shemuri/n  of  this  text  was  a 
solid  article,  different  from  nSS^CN  ashishah, 
graj)e~cake  (Gesenius,  Heb.  Lea..,  sub  voc ),  as 
not  being  pressed  in  any  particular  form,  and 
different  from  D^pDV  tsimmukim,  dried  graj)es> 
as  being  refined  and  prepared  for  being  served  up 
at  a  sumptuous  entertainment. 

This  subject  might  l>e  further  illustrated  by  a 
consideration  of  the  Hebrew  taste  in  regard  to 
the  produce  of  the  vineyard.  It  will  not  be  de- 
nied that  the  figurative  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  to  be  illustrated  by*  reference  to  JewiaD 
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customs.     Those    commentators,     however,    who 
mppose   th.it  Isaiah   litre  speaks  of  yood  old  fer- 
mented wine,  advocate  an  article  which  is  rathei 
oll'fnsi\  e    tlian    agreeable    tu    the    Hebrew    tuste. 
In  Cant.  ii.  -I,  the  bride  says  of  the  object  of  her 
affection,  'He  brought  me  to  the  house  of  grapes' 
VpH    JV2',  an  arbour  being  referred  to,  probably 
siiuil.ii-   to    those    found    in   our   gardens   and    or- 
chards or  perhaps  larger  (Robinson's  Palestine, 
vol.  i.  p.  ol  1),  such  houses  or  tents  being  common 
ui  vineyards,  and  resorted  to  at  the  time  of  the 
image.     The  sweetness  of  honey  seems  to   have 
been  preferred  in  their  wines  ;  for  in  Cant.  v.  1,  the 
bridegroom   says,   'I  have  eaten   my  honey   (not 
honey-comb,  as  'some  have  fa.svly  and  carelessly 
rendered  it — Gesenius)    [Honey],  with  my  grape 
syrup  ;'  and  the  mildness  of  milk  was  aho  agree- 
able, for  he  adds,   k  I  have  drunk  my  wine  with  my 
milk.'      That  which   k  goeth  down  sweetly'   is  ap- 
proved of  (Cant,  vii.9),  as  well  as  that  which  has 
the  flavour   of   spices,    with,  the   addition   of  the 
juice  of  the  pomegranate  (Cant.  viii.  2),   or  that 
of  other  fruits.     Wisdom,  too   (Prov.    ix.    2),   is 
s.iid   to  have   i  mingled  her  wine,'  a  circumstance 
which  plainly  indicates  that  the  wine  referred  to 
was  thick  and  syrupy,  and  for  use  required  to  be 
mingled  with  a  quantity  of  water  equal   to   that 
which  had  been  evaporated  by  boiling.     The  an- 
cient Jews  had  two  objects  in  view  in  mingling 
their  wine — one  of  which  we  have  muv  mentioned, 
and  the  other   was    by  the  mixture  of  drugs    to 
produce  a  highly-intoxicating  drink  (Isa.  v.  22). 
It  would   be  no  compliment,  therefore,  to  a  sober 
Israelite  to   be  promised  an  abundant  supply  of 
old  fermented  wine  at  a  rich   entertainment  ;  in 
fact,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  mockery. 
We  may  state  briefly  the  results  to  which  the 
preceding  observations  conduct  us  : — 

(a.)  The  term  shemurim  does  not  naturally 
call  up  the  idea  of  wine. 

(6.)  It  properly  signifies  preservers  or  pre- 
se?"ves. 

(c.)  There  is  a  paronomasia  in  the  text  in 
the  words  shemdnim  (delicacies)  and  shemdrim 
(^preserves),  the  beauty  of  which  is  increased  by 
the  repetition  of  these  terms. 
•  (cL)  The  interpretation  of  rich  jireserves  is  the 
only  one  that  suggests  an  article  worthy  of  being 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  rich  delicacies  which 
interpreters  acknowledge  to  be  designated  by  the 
accompanying  term. 

(e.)  W'me  filtered  or  drawn  off  from  the  lees 
was  not  in  high  repute. 

(/.)  Tl»e  Hebrew  taste  was  in  favour  of  a  solid 
preparation  of  the  grape. 

Neither  of  the  other  passages  (Jer.  xlviii.  1J, 
Zeph.  i.  12),  which  relate  to  shemdrim,  is  in- 
vested with  special  interest.  The  wine  was  sepa- 
rated from,  the  lees,  sometimes  at  least,  by  being 
drawn  off  from  one  vessel  to  another,  as  appears 
from  Jeremiah  xlviii.  11,  which  Bishop  Lowth 
renders  thus  : — 

4  Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from  his  youth, 
And  he  hath  settled  upon  his  lees, 
N^>r  hath'  he  been  drawn  off  from  vessel  to  vessel; 
NeU'-er  hath  he  <_rone  into  captivity  : 
Therefore  his  taste  remaineth  in  him, 
And  his  flavour  is  not  changed.' 

Moab  is  here  represented  as  spending  a  life  of 
quiet  indifference,  living  undisturbed  in  sin. 
Such,  too,    wa?  the  situation  o^  those   of  whom 
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Jehovah  says  (Zeph.  i.  12),  '  I  will  punish  th« 
men  that  are  settled  on  their  lees;'  that  is,  thoM 
who  disregarded  his  admonitions,  and  prose- 
cuted their  sinful  onuses,  unmoved  by  hit 
threateniugs. — P.  M. 

SHEMEBER  ("OKD^,  lofty  fight;  Sept. 
1v/xo^6p),  king  of  Zehoim,  one  of  the  live  *  cities 
of  the  plain  '  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

SHEMER  pg£\  lees;  Sept.  2e^P>  the 
owner  of  the  hill  of  Samaria,  which  derived  its 
name  from  him.  Onni  bought  the  hill  for  two 
talents  of  silver,  and  built  thereon  the  city, 
also  called  Samaria,  which  he  made  t he  ca- 
pital of  his  kingdom  (1  Kings  xvi.  21)  [see 
Samaria].  As  the  Israelites  were  prevented  by 
the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  23)  from  thus  alienating  theii 
inheritances,  and  as  his  name  occurs  without  the 
usual  genealogical  marks,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Shemer  was  descended  from  those  Ca- 
naanites  whom  the  Hebrews  had  not  dispossessed 
of  their  lands. 

SHEM1NITH.     [Psalms.] 

SHEOL.      [Hades.] 

1.  SHEPHATIAH  (iTttQG?,  whom  Jehovah 
defends;  Sept.  'Scuparia),  a  son  of  David  by 
Abital  (2  Sam.  iii.  4). 

2.  SHEPHATIAH,  "one  of  the  nobles  who 
urged  Zedekiah  to  put  Jeremiah  to  death  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  1). 

3.  SHEPHATIAH,  one  of  the  heads  of 
families  who  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  exile 
(Neh.  xi.6). 

4.  SHEPHATIAH,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
families,  numbering  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  persons,  of  the  returned  exiles  (Ezra  ii.  4,57). 

The  same  name,  with  a  slight  variation  in  the 
original  (liTED^),  but  not  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  occurs  in  the  following: 

5.  SHEPHATIAH,  a  son  of  king  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  Chron.  xxi.  2). 

6.  SHEPHATIAH,  one  of  the  chief  of  those 
valiant  men  who  went  to  David  when  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chron.  xii.  5). 

.      7.  SHEPHATIAH,  the  governor  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  16) 
SHEPHERD.      [Pasturage] 

SHESH  (t$fe>),  also  SHESHI,  translated  fine 
linen  in  the  Authorized  Version,  occurs  twenty- 
eight  times  in  Exodus,  once  in  Genesis,  once  in 
Proverbs,  and  three  times  in  Ezekiel.  Con- 
siderable doubts  have,  however,  always  been  en- 
tertained respecting  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  ;  some  have  thought  it  signilied  fine  wool, 
others  silk ;  the  Arabs  have  translated  it  by  words 
referring  to  colours  in  the  passages  of  Ezekiel  and 
of  Proverbs,  Some  of  the  Rabbins  state  that  it  is 
the  same  word  as  that  which  denotes  the  number 
six,  and  that  it  refers  to  the  number  of  threads  of 
which  the  yarn  was  composed.  Thus  Abarbanel 
on  Gen.  xxv.  says  :  '  Schesch  est  linum  /Kgypti- 
acum,  quod  est  pretiosissimum  inter  species  lini. 
Quum  vero  tortum  est  sex  filis  in  unum,  vocatur 
schesch,  aut  schesch  moschsar.  Sin  ex  unico  filo 
tantum,  dicitur  bad'  (Cels.  Hierobot.  ii.  p.  260). 
This  interpretation,  however,  has  satisfied  but 
few.  The  Greek  Alexandrian  translators  used 
the  word  $vaaos,  which  by  some  has  been  tup- 
poced  to  indicate  *  cotton,'  and  oy  others  '  li*ier«' 
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In  the  article  Byssus  we  have  seen  that  the 
won  I  bad,  translated  linen,  occurs  in  various 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  that  the  word 
bntz,  translated  fine  linen  and  white  linen,  is 
employed  only  at.  a  later  period.  Under  the  word 
Kakpas.  used  in  Esth.  i.  6,  we  have  shown  the 
probability  of  its  being  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
karpasum,  and  that  it  signifies  'cotton.'  We 
have  there  stated  our  opinion  that  cotton  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews  when  in  Persia,  and  that. 
blitz,  which  is  not  used  before  the  lime  when  the 
book  of  Chronicles  was  written,  probably  also  sig- 
nifies cotton.  Ethun,  as  well  us  bdoviov,  appears 
to  have  been  applied  either  to  linen  or  cotton 
cloth.  Bad  we  conceive  may  mean  linen  only. 
Pishtah,  flax,  we  know  was  one  of.  the  great 
productions  of  Egypt. 

Shesh,  however,  must  now  be  taken  ix*o  con 
Alteration.  In  the  several  passages  where  we 
find  the  word  used,  we  do  not  obtain  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  plant ;  but  it  is  clear  it 
was  spun  by  women  (Exod.  xxx.  25),  was  U3ed 
as  an  article  of  clothing,  also  for  hangings,  and 
even  for  the  sails  of  ships,  as  in  Ezekiel  xxvii.  7, 
'  Fine  linen  (shesh)  with  broidered  work  from 
Egypt  was  that  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be 
thy  sail/  It  is  evident  from  these  facts,  that  it 
must  have  been  a  plant  known  as  cultivated  in 
Egypt  at  the  earliest,  period,  and  which,  or  its 
fibre,  the  Israelites  were  able  to  obtain  even  when 
in  die  desert.  As  cotton  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  at  this  very  early  period,  we  must 
seek  for  shesh  among  the  other  fibre-yielding 
pL«:iK  such  as  flax  and  hemp.  Both  these  are 
suited  to  the  purpose,  and  were  procurable  in  those 
countries  at  the  times  specified  Lexicographers 
do  not  give  us  much  assistance  in  determining 
the  point,  from  the  little  certainty  in  their  in- 
ferences. The  word  shesh,  however,  appears  to 
ns  to  have  a  very  great  resemblance,  with  the 
exception  of  the  aspirate,  to  the  Arabic  name  of  a 
plant,  which,  it  is  curious,  was  also  one  of  those 
earliest,  cultivated  for  its  fibre,  namely,  hemp. 
Of   this    plant,    one    of    the    Arabic    names    is 

niiJk>   hasheesh,   or  the  herb  par  excellence, 

Hie  term  being  sometimes  applied  to  the  powdered 
leaves  only,  with  which  an  intoxicating  electuary 
is  prepared.  This  name  has  long  been  known,  and 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  given  origin  to  our 
word  assassin  or  hassasin.  Makiizi  treats  of  the 
hemp  in  his  account  of  the  ancient  pleasure- 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  '  famous  above 
all  for  the  sale  of  the  hasheesha,  which  is  still 
greedily  consumed  by  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
and  from  the  consumption  of  which  sprung  the 
excesses,  which  led  to  the  name  of  u  assassin*' 
being  given  to  the  Saracens  in  the  holy  wars  ' 

Hemp  is  a  plant  which  in  the  present  day  is 
extensively  distributed,  being  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope, and  extending  through  Persia  to  the  southern- 
most parts  of  India.  In  the  plains  of  that 
country  it  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its  in- 
toxicating product,  so  well  known  as  bang  ;  in 
the  Himalayas  both  on  this  account  and  for  its 
yielding  the  ligneous  fibre  which  is  used  for  sack 
and  ro]>e-making.  Its  Eurojiean  names  are  no 
doubt  derived  from  the  Arabic  kinnab,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  connected'  with  the  Sanscrit 
thanapee.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  it 
tniyht  easily    have    been    cultivated    in    Egypt 


Herodotus  mentions  it  as  being  employed  by  th« 
Thracians  for  making  garments.  '  These  were  w 
like  linen  that  none  but  a  very  experienced 
person  could  tell  whether  they  were  of  herrp  or 
flax  :  one  who  had  never  seen  hemp  would  cer- 
tainly suppose  them  to  be  linen."  Hemp  is  used  in 
the  present  day  for  smock  frocks  and  tunics;  and 
Russia  sheeting  and  Russia  duck  are  well 
known.  Cannabis  is  mentioned  in  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  on  account  of  its  medical  properties. 
Dioscorides  describes  it  as  being  employed  for 
making  ropes,  and  it  was  a  good  deal  cultivated 
by  the  Greeks  for  this  purpose.  Though  we  are 
unable  at  present  to  prove  that  it  was  culcivaTeU 
in  Egypt  at  an  early  period,  and  used  for  making 
garments  yet  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  its 
having  been  so.  Indeed  as  it  was  known  to  va- 
rious Asiatic  nations,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  similarity  ol 
the  word  Jmsheesh  to  the  Arabic  shesh  would 
lead  to  a  belief  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
it,  especially  as  in  a  language  like  the  Hebrew 
it  is  more  probable  that  d'itfeienf  names  were 
applied  to  totally  different  things,  than  that  the 
same  thing  had  two  or  three  different  names. 
Hemp  might  thus  have  been  used  at  an  early 
period,  along  with  flax  and  wool,  for  making 
cloth  for  garments  and  for  hangings,  and  would 
be  much  valued  until  cotton  and  the  finer  kinds 
of  linen  came  to  be  known. 

Flax  and  Linen.  Reference  has  been  made 
to.  this  article  from  Byssus  and  from  Pishtah 
for  an  account  of  Hax  and  the  cloth  made  from  it. 
So  many  words  are  translated  linen  in  die  Au- 
thorized Version  of  the  Scriptures,  that  it  has  been 
considered  doubtful  whether  they  indicate  only 
different  qualities  of  the  same  thing,  or  totally 
different  substances.  The  latter  has  by  some 
been  thought  the  most  probabk,  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  the  Hebrew  language;  lience,  in- 
stead of  considering  the  one  a  synonym  of  the 
other,  we  have  been  led  to  enquire,  as  above, 
whether  shesh  may  not  signify  cloth  made  of  hemp 
instead  of  flax.  I  his  would  leave  bad  and  pishtah 
as  the  only  words  peculiarly  appropriated  to  lineyi 
■iindjlax.  The  passages  in  which  bad  occurs  have 
already  been  indicated  [Byssus].  On  referring 
to  them  we  find  that  it  is  used  only  when  articles 
of  clothing  are  alluded  to.  It  is  curious,  and 
probably  not  accidental,  that  the  Sanscrit  word 
pat  signifies  cloth  made  from  flax-like  substances. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  official  garments  of 
the  Hebrews,  like  those  of  die  Egy;  tians,  were  all 
made  of  linen  ;  and  we  find  in  the  several  passages 
where  bad  occurs,  that  linen  garments  and  clothes, 
liiten  breeches,  linen  girdle,  linen  ephod,  linen 
mitre,  are  intended;  so  in  Exod.  xxxix.  28,  and 
they  made  for  Aaron  and  his  sons  '  a  mitre  of  fine 
linen,  and  goodly  bonnets  of  fine  linen,  and  linen 
breeches  of  fine  twined  linen.'  In  the  article 
Cotton  we  have  seen  that  the  mummy  cloths 
are  composed  very  generally,  if  not  universally, 
of  linen  cloth. 

Pishtah  (nnK'D)  no  doubt  refers  to  the  flax 
plant,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  context  of  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs.  Thus,  in  Exod.  ix. 
31,  in  the  plague  of  the  hail  storm,  it  is  related, 
1  And  the  flax  (pishtah)  and  the  barley  was 
smitten  :  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  th« 
flax    was    boiled,'    or   in    blossom,  according   to 


SHESHACH. 

(*«6vniug.  As  (he  departure  of  the  Israelites  took 
place  in  the  spring,  this  passage  hits  reference  IM) 
doubt  to  the  practice  adopted  in  Egypt)  as  well 
cm  in  India,  of  sowing  these  grains  partly  in  the 
months  of  i September  and  October,  and  paitly  in 
tpring,  so  that  the  wheat  Blight  easily  l>e  in  blade 
at  the  same  time  that  the  barley  and  flax  were 
more  advanced.     From  the  numerous  references 
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496.     [Flax. 

to  flax  and  linen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plant 
was  extensively  cultivated,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
also  in  Palestine.  As  to  Egypt  we  have  proof  in 
the  mummy  cloth  being  made  "of  linen,  and  also 
in  the  representat ions  of  the  flax  cultivation  in  the 
taintings  of  the  Grotto  of  El  Kab,  which  repre- 
sent the  whole  process  with  the  utmost  clearness  ; 
ind  numerous  testimonies  might  be  adduced  from 
Ancient  authors,  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  linen  of 
Egypt  was  held.  Flax  continues  to  be  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  present  day.  That  it  was  also 
much  cultivated  in  Palestine,  and  well  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  we  have  proofs  in  the  number  of 
times  it  is  mentioned;  as  in  Josh.  xi.  6,  where 
Rahab  is  described  as  concealing  the  two  He- 
brew spies  with  the  stalks  of  flax  which  she 
had  laid  in  order  upon  the  roof.  In  several  pas- 
sages, as  Lev.  xiii.  47,  48,  52,  59 ;  Deut. 
xxii.  11;  Jer.  xcii.  1;  Ezek.  xl.  3;  xliv.  17, 
1^,  we  find  it  mentioned  as  forming  different  ar- 
ticles of  clothing,  as  girdles,  cords,  and  bands.  In 
Prov.  xxxi.  13,  the  careful  housewife  *  seeketh 
wool  and  flax,  and  worketh.it  willingly  with  her 
hands'1  The  words  of  Isaiah  (xlii.  3),  '  A  bruised 
reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  (lax 
shall  he  not  quench,'  are  evidently  referred  to  in 
Matt.  xii.  20,  where  \lvov  is  used  as  the  name 
of  flax,  and  as  trie  equivalent  of  pishtah.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  word  being  correctly 
understood,  as  it  has  been  well  investigated  by 
several  authors.  (Cels.  Hierobot.  ii.  p.  283  ; 
Yates.  TextriniunAntiquorum,  p.  2.33  ) — J.  F.  R. 

SHESHACH  (3j&te)i  a  name  twice  given  by 
Jeremiai  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxv.  26;  li.  41). 
Its  etymology  and  proper  signification  are  doubt- 
ful.    The   Jewish   interpreters,   followed   by  Je- 
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rome,  suppose  *]£>£'  Shes/uwh  to  stand  for  ^03 
lUibc(,  according  to  1 1 ie  secret  or  cabbalistic  mode 
of  writing  railed  at/i/xish,  in  which  the  alphabe* 
is  inverted,  so  that  ]"h  the  last  letter,  is  put  for  fit 
the  first,  t?  the  penultimate  letter  for  J3  the  se 
cond,  and  so  on  ;  and  tins  they  suppose  was  done 
by  the  prophet  for  fear  of  the  Chaldaeans.  Bu 
Gesenins  very  projierly  asks,  even  sup|)08ing 
these  cabbalistic  mysteries  of  trifling  hud  been 
already  current  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  which 
cannot  by  any  means  Ije  admitted,  how  comes  it 
to  pass  that  Babylon  is  in  the  very  same  verse 
mentioned  under  its  own  proper  name?  C.  B. 
Michaelis  ingeniously  conjectures  that  "Jt^ 
comes  from  "]C3i^  shikshach,  'to  overlay  with 
iron  or  other  plates,'  so  that  it  might  designate 
Babylon  as  xo\k6ttv\os.  Von  Bohlen  thinks  the 
word  synonymous  with  the  Persian  Shih-Shah, 
i.  e.  '  house  of  the  prince;'  but  it  is  dcnbtful 
whether,  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  age  of  Jere- 
miah, Babylon  could  have  received  a  Persian 
name  that  would  be  known  in  Judaea. 

SHESHAN  (|£>£?,  lily;  Sept:  2a><rai/),  a  He- 
brew, who  during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  his  freed  Egyptian  slave 
(1  Chiron,  ii.  34)  [JahhahJ. 

SHESHBAZZAR.     [Zerubbabei..] 

SHETHAR  QWi  Pers>  a  star>'  SeVf' 
2ap<ra0a?os),  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  and 
Media,  '  who  saw  the  king's  face,  and  sat  the  first 
in  the  kingdom*  (Est.  i.  14). 

SHETHAR-BOZNAI  COflS  'W;  Pers., 
shining  star  ;  Sept.  'S.adapfSovfcvat),  one  of  the 
Persian  governors  in  Syria,  who  visited  Jeiusalem 
in  company  with  Tatnai,  to  investigate  the 
charges  made  against  the  Jews  (Ezra  v.  3 ;  vi.  6) 
[Tatnai]. 

SHEVA.     [Seraiah.1 

SHEW-BREAD.  In  the  outer  apartment  erf 
the  tabernacle,  on  the  right  hand,  or  north  side, 
stood  a  table,  made  of  acacia  (shittim)  wood,  two 
cubits  long,  one  broad,  and  one  and  a  half  high, 
and  covered  with  lamina?  of  gold.  The  top  of 
the  leaf  of  this  table  was  encircled  by  a  border 
or  rim  of  gold.  The  frame  of  the  table,  imme- 
diately below  the  leaf,  was  encircled  with  a  piece 
of  wood  of  about  four  inches  in  breadth,  around 
the  edge  of  which  was  a  rim  or  border,  similar 
to  that  around  the  leaf.  A  little  lower  down, 
but  at  equal  distances  from  the  top  of  the  fable, 
there  were  four  rings  of  gold  fastened  to  the 
legs,  through  which  staves  covered  with  gold 
were  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  (Exod, 
xxv.  23-28;  xxxvii.  10-16).  These  rings  were 
not  found  m  the  table  which  was  afterwards 
made  for  the  temple,  nor  indeed  in  amy  of  the 
sacred  furniture,  where  they  had  previously  been, 
except  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Twelve  un- 
leavened loaves  were  placed  upon  this  tublt, 
which  were  sprinkled  with  frankincense  (the 
Sept.  adds  salt;  Lev.  xxiv.  7).  The  number 
twelve  represented  the  twelve  tribes,  and  was  not 
diminished  after  the  defection  of  ten  of  the  tribes 
from  the  worship  of  God  in  his  sanctuary,  be- 
cause the  covenant  with  the  sons  of  Abraham  was 
not  formally  abrogated,  and  because  there  were 
still  many  true  Israelites  among  the  apostatizing 
tribes.  The  twelve  loave3  were  also  a  constant 
record  against  them,  and  served  as  a  standing 
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testimonial  that  their  proper  place  was  before  the 
forsaken  altar  of  Jehovah. 

The  loaves  were  placed  in  two  piles,  one  ahove 
another,  and  were  changed  every  Sabbath  day  by 
the  priests.  The  frankincense  that  had  stood  on 
the  bread  during  the  week  was  then  burnt  as  an 
oblation,  and  the  removed  bread  became  the 
property  of  the  priests,  who,  as  God's  servants, 
had  a  right  to  eat  of  the  bread  that  came  from 
his  table ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  eat  it  in  the 
holy  place,  and  nowhere  else.  No  others  might 
lawfully  eat  of  it ;  but  in  a  case  of  extreme  emer- 
gency the  priest  incurred  no  blame  if  he  im- 
parted it  to  persons  who  were  in  a  state  of 
ceremonial  purity,  as  in  the  instance  of  David 
and  his  men  (1   Sam.   xxi.  4-6  ;  Matt.  xii.  4). 

The  bread  was  called  D'OG  Drf?,  '  the  bread  of 
the  face,'  or,  '  of  the  presence,"  because  it  was  set 
forth  before  the  face  or  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
in    his   holy   place.      This   is    translated   '  sbew- 

bread/  It  is  also  called  H21VDH  DPI},  '  the 
oread  arranged  in  order,'  and  TDJ"l  Dr6, '  the 
perpetual  bread,'  because  it  was  never  absent 
from  the  table  (Lev.  xxiv.  6.  7;  1  Chron. 
zxiii.  29). 

Wine  also  was  placed  upon  the  table  of 
*  shew-bread,"  in  bowls,  some  larger,  JTnj?p.  and 
some  smaller,  HIDD  ;  also  in  vessels  that,  were 
■covered,  Jll^p,  and  in  cups,  TWpJD,  which 
were  probably  employed  in  pouring  in  and  taking 
out  the  wine  from  the  other  vessels,  or  in  making 
libations.  Gesenius  calls  them  <  paterae  libato- 
•rise  j"  and  they  appear  in  the  Authorized  Version  as 
'spoons'  (See  generally  Exod.  xxv.  29,  30; 
xxxvii.  10-16  ;  xl.  4,  24  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  5-9 ;  Num. 
iv.  7). 

SHIBBOLETH  (^30).  The  word  means 
a  stream  or  flood,  and  was  hence  naturally  sug- 
gested to  the  followers  of  Jephthah,  when,  having 
seized  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  to  prevent  the  re- 
treat of  the  defeated  Ephraimites,  they  sought  to 
distinguish  them  through  their  known  inability  to 
utter  the  aspirated  sound  sh.  The  fugitives  gave 
instead  the  uuaspirated  5,  sibboleth,  on  which  they 
were  slain  without  mercy  (Judg.  xi*.  6).  The 
certainty  which  was  felt  that  the  Ephraimites 
could  not  pronounce  sh,  is  very  remarkable,  and 
strongly  illustrates  the  varieties  of  dialect  wjiich, 
had  already  arisen  in  Israel,  and  which  perhaps 
even  served  to  distinguish  different  tribes,  as 
similar  peculiarities  distinguish  men  of  different 
counties  with  us.  If  what  is  here  mentioned  as 
the  characteristic  of  a  particular  tribe  had  been 
shared  by  other  tribes,  it  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  discriminating  as  a  test.  [Hebrew 
Language.] 

SHIELD.     [Arms.] 

SHIKMOTH  (Hto^)  and  SHIKMIM 
(D^ppty).  translated  '  sycomore,'  occur  hi  several 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  always  in  the 
plural.  From  the  context  it  is  evident  that 
A  must  have  been  a  1ree  of  some  size,  common  in 
the  plains,  unable  to  bear  great  cold,  with  wood 
•f  inferior  quality,  but  still  cultivated  and  valued 
on  account  of  its  fruit.  It  was  not  what  is  called 
■ycamore  in  this  country,  which  is  a  kind  of 
%»aple,  and  in  some  of  its  cnaracters  the  reverse  of 
nat  'n  required.    The  Sqrtuagint  everywhere  ren- 


ders it  <rvK<ifxivos,  which  signifies  the  mulberry.  In 
the  Arabic  translation  the  word  L*fc»-  jumeez  it 

used  as  synonymous.  Now  jumeez  is  applied 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  present  day,  and  has  been 
so  from  ancient  times  to  a  great  tree  of  Egypt. 
According  to  Abu'l  Fadli,  as  translate  1  by  Cel 
sius,  4  Giummeis  nomen  est  Syriacum  arbori 
simili  ficui,  sed  foliis  morum  rel'eienti.'  These 
few  words  would  be  sufficient  to  direct  us  to  the 
tree  which  was  called  crvno/xopos  by  the  Greeks, 
from  (tvkti,  a  fig,  and  uopos,  the  mulberry  tree, 
and  which  is  the  Ficut>  "Sycomnrits  of  botanist? 
being  a  genuine  species  of  Ficus.  to  which  the 
ancient  name  has  been  added  as  the  specific  one. 
The  fruit  in  its  general  characters  lesembles  that  of 
the  fig,  while  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  mul- 
berry tree.  Prosper  Alpinus  says  of  it,  *  Arbor 
vastissima  ab^gyptiis  Zumez  vocata.  in  yEgypto 
provenit,  quam  nostri  Sycomorum,  ac  Geuv 
./Egyptian)  appellant.1 


497.     [Sycamore-Fig     Ficus  Sycomorus.l 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  it ;  and 
it  is  common  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Syria.  In 
Egypt,  being  one  of  the  few  trees  indigenous  in 
that  country,  its  wood  was  proportionally  much 
employed,  as  in  making  mummy-cases,  though 
it  is  coarse  grained,  and  would  not  be  valued 
where  other  trees  are  more  ommon.  Thus,  in 
Isa.  ix.  10,  '  The  sycamores  are  cut  down,  but 
we  will  change  them  into  cedars.'  By  this  the 
Israelites  intimate  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to 
repair  their  losses,  and  rebuild  in  greater  perfec- 
tion than  ever.  So  in  1  Kings  x.  27  ;  2  Chmn. 
i.  15,  the  riches  introduced  by  Solomon,  and  the 
improvements  made  by  him  are,  in  like  manner, 
intimated  by  contrasting  the  cedar  with  the  syca- 
more^— '  And  the  king  made  silver  to  be  in 
Jerusalem  as  stones,  and  cedars  made  he  as  th« 
sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  vale  for  abundance.' 
Though  the  wood  of  this  sycamore  is  coarse 
grained,  it  is  yet  very  durable  in  a  dry  climate 
like  that  of  Egypt ;  hence  the  m ummy- cases eren 
in  the  present  day  seem  as  if  made  with  fresh 
wood.     This    may  no  doubt  be  partly  ascribe^ 
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iO   the  preservative  effect*   of  tlie  resinous   coats, 

paints,  \c.  with  which  they  ito  impregnated.  The 
late  Professor  Don  was  of  opinion  that  this  wood 
was  that  »>t  (  'ordia  Mi/cra,  or  the  Sebesten  tree;  hut 
it  hardlv  gTOtVS  large  enough.  The  sycamore 
heimj  a  tree  abuiulaut  in  Egypt  must  wcessarily  he 
.jne  suited  to  plains  and  vales,  and  lienre  would 
r!<c>  b«  one  likely  to  be  injured  hy  cold,  as  ill 
Ps  i  Ixxviii.  47,  »  He  destroyed  their  vines  with 
hail,  and  their  sycamore  trees  with  frost.'  That 
the  sycamore  was  cultivated  ami  esteemed  in 
Pale>tine  we  learn  from  I  Chron.  xxvii.  2^, 
1  And  over  die  olive  trees  and  the  sycamore  trees 
that  were  in  tTie  low  plains  was  Baal-hanan  the 
Gederite.'  This  was  on  account  of  its  fruit, 
which  it  l>ears  on  its  stem  and  branches,  like  the 
common  tig,  and  continues  to  produce  in  succes- 
sion for  months.  The  fruit  is  palatable,  sweetish 
in  taste,  and  still  used  as  food  in  the  East. 
One  mode  of  ripening  the  fruit  is  supposed  to 
he  alluded  to  in  Amos  vii.  14,  '1  was  an 
herdman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit  ;' 
but  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  understood  to 
mean  '  scraping  or  making  incisions  in  the  syca- 
more fruit,"  and  to  refer  to  the  practice  mentioned 
by  Hasselquist  as  existing  even  in  modern  times. 
When  the  fruit  has  reached  the  size  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  inhabitants  pare  off  a  part 
at  the  centre  point.  They  say  that  without  this 
operation  it  would  not  come  to  maturity.  The 
same  practice  is  mentioned  hy  Theophrastus  and 
Pliny,  &c.  As  the  sycamore  is  a  lofty,  shady 
tree,  it  was  well  suited  for  climbing  up  into,  as 
described  in  Lukexix.  4,  where  Zaccha?.us  ascends 
one  to  see  Jesus  pass  by. — J.  F.  R. 

SHILOH  (JtW),  the  epithet  applied,  in  the 
prophetic  benediction  of  Jacob  on  his  death-bed 
(Gen.  xlix.  10),  to  the  personage  to  whom  'the 
gathering  of  the  nations  should  be,'  and  which 
has  ever  l>een  regarded  by  Christians  and  by  the 
ancient  Jews  as  a  denomination  of  the  Messiah. 
The  oracle  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Judah,  and 
is  thus  worded — •'  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet,  until  Shiloh  come  :  and  unto  him  the  gather- 
ing of  the  people  shall  be.'  The  term  itself,  as 
well  as  the  whole  passage  to  which  it  belongs, 
has  ever  been  a  fruitful  theme  of  controversy  l>e- 
tween  Jews  and  Christians,  the  former,  although 
they  admit  for  the  most  part  the  Messianic 
reference  of  the  text,  being  still  fertile  in  expe- 
dients to  evade  the  Christian  argument  founded 
upon  it.  Neither  our  limits  nor  our  object  will 
permit  us  to  enter  largely  into  the  theological 
bearings  of  this  prediction  ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
scarcely  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  discussion  as 
a  question  of  pure  philology,  without  at  the  same 
time  displaying  the  strength  of  the  Christian  in- 
terpretation, and  trenching  upon  the  province 
occupied  by  the  proofs  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  lieing 
t lie  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies. 

Before  entering  upon  the  more  essential  merits 
of  the  question,  it  may  l>e  well  to  recite  the  ancient 
versions  of  this  passage,  which  are  mostly  to  be 
referred  to  a  date  that  must  exempt  them  from 
the  charge  of  an  undue  bias  towards  any  but  the 
right  construction.  Influences  of  this  nature 
bave,  of  course,  become  operative  with  Jews  of  a 
later  period.  The  version  of  the  Sept.  is  pe- 
ndiar--'  A  prince  shall  not  fail  from  Judah,  nor 


a  captain  out  of  his  loins.  £a>r  &v  *A0tj  to  aroictl 
/i€ya  airrcp,  ntitil  the  things  come  th(k  arc  laid  up 
for  him.'  In  some  copies  n  not  her  reading  is 
(bund,  (5  cnrSKdTcu,  for  whom  it  is  laid  up; 
meaning,  doubtless,  in  the  kingdom,  —for  whom 
the  kingdom  is  laid  up  in  reserve.  This  lender 
ing  is  probably  to   he  referred   to  an   erroueoul 

lection,  y?  "15W,  whose  it  is.  Targ.  Onk.,  'On© 
having  the  principality  shall  not  he  taken  fiom 
the  house  of  Judah,  nor  a  scribe  limn  his 
children's  children,  until  the  Messiah  come, 
whose  the  kingdom  is.'  Targ.  Jerus.,  '  Kings 
shall  not  fail  from  the  house  of  Judah,  nor  skil- 
ful doctors  of  the  law  from  their  children's 
children,  till  the  time  when  the  King's  Messiah 
shall  come.'  Syr.,  '  The  sceptre  shali  not  fail 
from  Judah,  nor  an  expounder  from  between  his 
feet,  till  he  come  whose  it  is;"  i.  e.  the  scepire, 
the  right,  the  dominion.  Arab.,  '  The  sceptre 
shall  not  be  taken  away  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  under  his  rule,  until  he  shall  come 
whose  it  is.'  Sam.,  *  The  sceptre  shall  not  be 
taken  away  from  Judah,  nor  a  leader  from  his 
banners,  until  the  Pacific  shall  come '  Lat. 
Yulg.,  'The  sceptre  shall  not.  be  taken  away 
from  Judah,  nor  a  leader  from  his  thigh — donee 
venietqui  mitteudusest,  until  he  shall  come  who 
is  to  be  senf     This  is  evidently   founded  upon 

mistaking  in  the  original  Tw^ty  for  rOW.  which 

latter  comes  from  the  root  rPt^,  signifying  to  send. 
It  is,  however,  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the  truest 
reading,  the  present  form  of  the  word  being 
owing,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  error  of  transcribers 
in  substituting  fl  for  IT 

Various  other  etymologies  have  been  assigned 
to  the  term,  the  advocates  of  which  may    be  di 
vided   into  two  classes:  those  who  consider   the 

word  HPtP  as  a  compound  ;  and  those  who  deem 
it  a  radical  or  simple  derivation.  Those  of  the 
first  class   coincide,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 

ancient  interpreters,  taking  Tw'W  as  equivalent  to 
)/W,  and  this  to  be  made  up  of  K>,  the  contrac- 
tion of  l^K,  who,  and  1?,  the  dative  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun.  The  rendering,  accordingly, 
in  this  case,  would  be  cujus  est,  or  cui  est,  whose 
it  is,  to  whom  it  belongs,  i.  e.  the  sceptre  or  do- 
minion. This  interpretation  is  defended  by  Jahn 
(Einl.  in  A.  T.  i.  p.  507.  and  Vat.  Mes.  ii.  p. 
179).  It.  is  approved  also  by  Hess,  De  Wette, 
Krummacher,  and  others.  The  authority  of  the 
ancient  versions,  already  alluded  to,  is  the  prin- 
cipal ground  upon  which  its  advocates  rely.  But 
to  this  sense  it  is  a  serious  objection,  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  abbreviation  of  "1CK  into 
£?  was  known  in  the  time  of  Moses.  •  There  is  no 
other  instance  of  it  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  book  of  Judges  that  we  first  meet  with 
it.  However  the  rendering  of  the  old  translators 
is  to  he  accounted  for,  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  the  belief  that  the  form  in  question 
was  the  received  one  in  their  time.  If  it  was,  we 
should  doubtless  find  some  traces  of  it  in  exist- 
ing manuscripts.  Hut  thvugh  these  copies  ex- 
hibit the  reading  wW,  not  one  of  them  gives 
w&,  and  but  very  few  7w&  :  which  Hengstenberg 
deems  of  no  consequence,  as  the  omission  of  tb» 
yod  was  merely  a  defective  way  of  writing,  whur 
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often  occurs  in  words  of  similar  structure.  An 
argument  for  this  interpretation  has  indeed 
been  derived  from  Ezek.  xxi.  27,  where  the 
words,  '  until  he  shall  come,  whose  is  the  domi- 
nion. IDQK'On  1/  "ICN,'  are  regarded  as  an  ob- 
rious  paraphrase  of  r?&  or  7Y?\y.  But  to  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that  while  Ezekiel  may  have 
hail  the  present  passage  in  his  eye,  and  intended 
an  alluskm  to  the  character  or  prerogatives  of  the 
Messiah,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  was 
designed  as  an  interpretation  of  the  name  under 
consideration.  The  reasons,  therefore,  appear 
ample  fir  setting  aside,  as  wholly  untenable,  the 
explication  of  the  time  here  propounded,  without 
adverting  to  the  fact,  that  the  ellipsis  involved  in 
this  construction  is  so  unnatural  and  violent,  that 
no  parallel  to  it  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
Scriptures. 

Another  solution  proposed  by   some  expositors 

is,  to  derive  the  word  n?^  from  7*Z\  child,  and 
the  suffix  H  for  *|.  This  will  yield  the  reading, 
*  until  Ins  (Judah's)  son  or  descendant,  the  Mes- 
siah, shall  come.'  Thus  the  Targ.  Jon.,  '  Until 
the  time  when  the  king's  Messiah  shall  come, 
the  little  one  of  his  sons.'  This  view  is  favoured 
by  Calvin  (in  loc.)  and  by  Knapp  (Dog/n.  ii. 
p.  138),  and  also  by  Dathe.  But  as  this  re- 
solves n?^  into  a  synonym  with  !"!v^,  after' 
birth  (Deut.  xxviii.  57),  rendered  '  young  one,1 
it  requires  us  to  adopt  the  unnatural  supposition, 
that  the  term  properly  denoting  the  secundines, 
or  the  membrane  that  encloses  the  foetus,  is  taken 
for  the  fcetus  itself.  Besides,  this  exposition  has 
an  air  of  giossness  about  it  which  prompts  its  in- 
voluntary rejection. 

The  second  class  consists  of  those  who  con- 
sider n?*j?  as  a  radical  or  simple  derivative.  Of 
these  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  principally  among 
the    Je»vs  that  the  opinion   of  Aben   Ezra  finds 

currency,  who  makes  n?^?  here  to  be  the  name 
of  the  place  (Shihsh)  where  the  tabernacle  was 
first  fixed  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  The 
sense  of  the  oracle,  according  to  this  construction, 
will  be,  th  it  Judah  was  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
tribes  during  the  whole  journey  to  Canaan,  until 
they  came  to  Shiloh.  Subsequent  to  this  event, 
in  consequence  of  the  distribution  of  the  tribes 
according  to  the  boundaries  assigned  them,  it 
was  to  lose  its  pre-eminence.  But  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  Shiloh  elsewhere  in  the  Penta- 
tetach.  and  no  probability  that  any  such  place 
existed  in  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  is,  moreover, 
scarcely  conceivable  that  such  a  splendid  train 
of  prediction  should  be  interrupted  by  an  allu- 
sion to  such  an  inconsiderable  locality.  It  is 
so  utterly  OUt  of  keeping  with  the  general  tone  of 
the  prophecy,  that  it  is  surprising  that  any  mind 
not  infatuated  by  Rabbinic  trivialities,  should  en- 
tertain tin1  theory  for  a  moment.  Vet  Teller, 
Mendelsohn,  Kiclihorn,  Amnion,  Kosennniller 
(hi  first  edition),  Kelle,  and  others  have  enrolled 
thetmelrej  in  favour  of  this  crude  conceit. 

But  an  exposition  of  far  more  weight,  both 
fr  >m  its  intrinsic  fitness,  and  from  the  catalogue 
of  distinguished    names    which  have  espoused   it, 

is  that  which  traces  the  term  to  the  rout  rpG? 
psUvit,  to  rest,  to  be  at  pence,  and  makes  it 
•qu.raleut  to  Pacificator,  Tranquil lixer,  or  Great 


SHILOH. 

Author  of  Pea  ce.  This  is  a  sense  kcx  mlan» 
with  the  anticipated  and  realised  character  oi 
the  Messiah,  one  of  whose  crowning  denomina- 
tions is  '  Prince  of  Peace.'  Still  it  is  an  objec- 
tion to  this  sense  of  the  term,  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently sustained  by  the  analogy  of  forms.  The 
idea  conveyed  by  the  proposed  interpretation,  is 
that  of  causing  or  effecting  peace ;  an  idea  for 
which  the  Hebrew  has  an  appropriate  form  of 
expression,  and  which,  in  this  word,  would  nor- 
mally be  H  vLvD  mashliah.  The  actual  form, 
however,  is  wholly  diverse  from  this,  and  though 
several  examples  are  adduced  by  the  advocates 
of  this  interpretation,  of  analogous  derivations 
from  a  tri-literal  root,  as  T)TD  from  T10, 
"fflb^  from  TBO,  "VlD^  from  lttp.  &C.,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  the  original  characteristic  of  this 
form    is   a  passive   instead   of  an   active  sense, 

which  n?^  obviously  requires  according  to  the 
exegesis  proposed. 

In  these  circumstances  we   venture  to  suggest 
another  origin   for  the  term.     In  our   view  the 

legitimate  derivation  is  from  ?K!^,  to  ask,  seek, 
require,  so  that  its  true  import  is  the  desired,  the 
longed  for  one.  The  appropriate  participial  form 

for  this  is  7*1X1^,  or  its  equivalent  T^Ki?,  iu 
which  the  passive  sense  is  predominant.  In 
words  of  this  class  the  weak  guttural  X  not  eulv 
remits  its  vowel  to  the  preceding  letter,  but  falls 

out  in  the  writing,  as  >S  for  *KD   vfy&  for  H^Nt?, 

rven  for  rr^N-i,  a-n  tw  m&n.  rvne>  for 

JV"W.  We  obtain  by  this  process  7^6?  for  ^NJ?, 

or  7IS1?,  the  asked,  the  desired,  which  leaves  the 
passive  import  unimpaired.  We  have  then  to 
account    for    the    supplementary    letters    HI    oh 

(HT^K^rtt;5^).  It  would  perhaps  be  reason* 
able  to  expect  that  the  form  7lN^  would  not  lie 
retained  in  this  connection,  as  it  might  be  con- 
founded with  71NC?,  hades,  from  the  same  root. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  distinguish  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  convey  in  the  word  itself  an  inti- 
mation of  the  divine  character  of  the  personage 
announced,  we  may  suppose  that  two  of  the 
letters  of  the  word  niPT  Jehovah  are  appended  ; 
than  which  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  con- 
struction of  proper  names  in  Hebrew.  Thus,  in 
the  names  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  we  recognise 
the  insertion  of  the  letter  H  as  a  fragment  of  the 
divine  title  HliT  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
termination  el  and  oh,  in  nearly  all  the  proper 
names  of  Scripture,  are  derived  from  the  divine 
designation  (Simnnis,  Onomast.  §  xA  As  there 
is  nothing  then  on  the  ground  of  strict  philology 
which  can  be  objected  to  this  pedigree  of  the 
term,  and  as  the  idea  conveyed  by  it  is  whol  v 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  predicte-i 
Messiah,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  the  decided 
preference  over  any  other  that  has  lyeen  assigned. 
An  expression  in  Abarbanel's  Commentary  on 
this  passage,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had 
at  least  a  gleam  of  this  as  its  true  import.  In 
speaking  of  the  requisite  characters  of  the  Mes- 
siah, he  says,  '  The  eighth  coi  dition  and  attri- 
bute to   be   found    in  the  promised  King   is,  tha* 

the  nations  should  require  hin,  IvNC?,  and  that 
his  rest  should   be  glorious.'     The    reader  wW 
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would  pursu*  the  inquiry  into  this  subject,  may 
consult  with  advantage  Jacob),  Altiny  Schilo, 
iii.  S  ;  Hengivanberg,  c/tristvl.  oh.  ii.  1  a,  p.  41, 

Keith's  Tiiinsl. — a.  B. 

2.  SHILOH,  a  city  in  the  trn>e  of  Ephraim, 
tuated  among  tlie  hills  to  the  north  of  Bethel, 
•astward  of  the  great  northern  road,  where  the 
uiU'iiwiole  and  ark  remained  for  a  long  time, 
from  the  days  of  Joshua,  dining  the  ministry  of 
all  the  judges,  down  to  the  end  of  Eli  s  life 
(Josh,  xviii.  I;  1  Sam.  iv.  3).  To  this  circum- 
stance Shiloh  owed  all  its  importance;  for  after 
the  loss  of  the  ark — which  never  returned  thi- 
ther after  it  had  heen  restored  to  Israel  by  the 
Philistines — it  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  residence  of  Ahijah  the  prophet  (1 
Kings  xi.  29  ;  xii.  15  ;  xiv.  2),  hut  it  is  more  than 
once  mentioned  as  accursed  and  forsaken  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  60;  Jer.  vii.  12,  14;  xxvi.  6).  The  last 
mention  of  it  in  Scripture  is  in  Jer.  xli.  5,  which 
only  shows  that  it  survived  the  exile.  Dr.  Robin- 
eon  identifies  it  with  a  place  named  Seiluu,  a  city 
surrounded  by  hills,  with  an  opening  by  a  narrow 
valley  into  a  plain  on  the  south.  The  ruins  con- 
sisr  chiefly  of  an  old  tower  with  walls  four  feet 
thick,  and  of  largfc stones  and  fragments  of  co- 
lumns indicative  of  an  ancient  site  (see  Robin- 
son's Palestine,  iii.  85-89) 

SHIMEI  CVQ&,  renowned;  Sept.  Se^et),  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Saul,  residing  at  Bahu- 
rim,  who  grievously  insulted  king  David  when 
he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5-13).  The 
king  not  only  saved  him  from  the  immediate 
resentment  of  his  followers,  but  on  his  triumphant 
return  by  the  same  road  after  the  overthrow  of  his 
rebellious  son,  he  bestowed  on  Shimei  the  pardon 


which  he  implored  (2  Sam.  xix.  16).  It  seems 
however,  that  it  was  policy  which  chiefly  dictated 
this  course,  for  it  was  by  t he  advice  of. David 
himself  (1  Kings  ii.  8,  9)  that  Solomon,  after  his 
fathers  death,  made  Shimei  a  prisoner  at  large  in 
Jerusalem  (I  Kings  ii.  36,  37).  Three  years 
after  he  hroke  his  parole  by  leaving  Jerusalem  in 
pursuit  of  some  runaway  slaves,  and  was,  on  air 
return,  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king  (1  King* 
ii.  3lJ-46). 

SHINARpV^;  Sept.  1zvva6.p),  the  pro{>eT 
name  of  Babylonia,  particularly  of  the  country 
around  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  10  ;  xiv.  1  ;  Isa.  xi. 
11;  Dan.  i.  2;  Zech.  v.  11);  see  Babylonia. 

SHIP.  In  few  things  is  there  greater  danger 
of  modern  associations  misleading  the  reader  of 
the  Scriptures  than  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  article.  To  an  Englishman  a  ship  calls 
up  the  idea  of  '  the  wooden  walls  of  old  England," 
which  have  so  long  withstood  the  '  battle  and  the 
breeze,"  and  done  so  much  to  spread  the  fame  and 
the  influence  of  the  British  nation  throughout  the 
world.  But  both  the  ships  and  the  navigation  oi 
the  ancients,  even  of  the  most  maritime  states. 
were  as  dissimilar  as  things  of  the  same  kind 
can  well  be  to  the  realities  which  the  terms  now 
"represent.  Navigation  confined  itself  to  coast- 
ing, or  if  necessity,  foul  weather,  or  chance  drove 
a  vessel  from  the  land,  a  regard  to  safety  urged 
the  commander  to  a  speedy  return,  for  he  had  no 
guide  but  such  as  the  stars  might  afford  under  skies 
with  which  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted. 
And  ships,  whether  designed  for  commercial  in 
warlike  purposes,  were  small  in  size  and  frail 
in  structure,  if  our  immense  piles  of  oak  and 
iron  be  taken  as  the  objects  of  comparison. 


498.    [Ancient  Ship  of  the  largest  kind.] 


Hie  Jews  canuot  be  said  to  have  been  a  sea- 
faring people  ;  yet  their  position  on  the  map  of 
the  world  is  such  as  to  lead  us  to  feel  that  they 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  ships  and  the 
business  which  relates  thereunto.  Phoenicia,  the 
north-western  part  of  Palestine,  was  unquestion- 
ably among,  if  not  at  the  head  of,  the  earliest 
cultivators  of  maritime  affairs.  Then  the  Holy 
Land  itself  lay  with  one  side  coasting  a  sea  which 
was  anciently  the  great  highway  of  navigation, 
and  the  ceutre  of  social  and  commercial  enter- 
prise. Within  its  own  larders  it  had  a  navi- 
gable lake.  The  Nile,  with  which  river  the 
fathers  of  the  nation  had  become  acquainted  in 
their  bondage,  was  another  great  thoroughfare  for 
«nip*        AjjvI    the    Red   Sea   itself,    which   con- 


ducted towards  the  remote  east,  was  at  no  greal 
distance  even  from  the  capital  of  the  land. 
Then  at  different  points  in  its  long  line  of  sea- 
coast  there  were  harbours  of  no  mean  repute. 
Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  Tyre  and  Sidon  in 
Phoenicia,  and  Acre  (Acco)  and  Jaffa  (Joppa)  in 
Palestine.  Vet.  the  decidedly  agricultural  tear- 
ing of  the  Israelitish  constitution  checked  such 
a  development  of  power,  activity,  and  wealth, 
as  these  favourable  opportunities  might  have 
called  forth  on  behalf  of  seafaring  pursuits. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  douht  that  the  arts 
of  6hip-building  and  of  navigation  came  to 
Greece  and  Italy  from  the  East,  and  immediately 
from  the  Levant;  whence  we  may  justifiably 
infer  that  these  arts,  so   far  as  they  were  cuiti- 
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vated  in  Palestine,  were  there  in  a  higher  state  of 
i  erfection  at  an  early  period,  at  least,  than  in 
the  mure  western  parts  of  the  world  (Ezek.  xxvii. ; 
Stral>o,  lib.  xvi. ;  Comena,  De  Nave  Tyria).  In 
the  early  periods  of  their  history  the  Israelites 
themselves  would  partake  to  a  small  extent  of  this 
skill  and  of  its  advantages,  since  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  they  gained  possession  of  the  entire 
land,  and  for  a  long  time  were  obliged  to  give  up 
the  sovereignty  of  very  much  of  their  seaboard' 
to  the  Philistines  and  other  hostile  tribes.  The 
earliest  history  of  Palestinian  ships  lies  in  impene- 
trable darkness,  so  far  as  individual  facts  are 
concerned.  In  Gen.  xlix.  13  there  is,  however, 
a  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  would  con- 
nect the  Israelites  with  shipping  at  an  early 
period  :  '  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of 
the  sea,  and  he  shall  be  for  a  haven  of  ships,  and 
his  border'  shall  be  unto  Zidon'  (compare  Deut. 
xxxiii.  19;  Josh.  xix.  10,  sq.)  :  words  which 
seem  mare  fitly  to  describe  the  position  of  Asher 
in  the  actual  division  of  the  land.  These  local 
advantages,  however,  could  have  been  only  par- 
tially improved,  since  we  find  Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre,  acting  as  carrier  by  sea  for  Solomon,  en- 
gaging to  convey  in  floats  to  Joppa  the  timber 
cut  in  Lebanon  for  the  temple,  and  leaving  to  , 
the  Hebrew  prince  the  duty  of  transporting  the 
wood  from  the  coast  to  Jerusalem.  And  when, 
after  having  conquered  Elath  and  Eiion-geberon 
the  further  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  Solomon  pro- 
ceeded to  convert  them  into  naval  stations  for 
his  own  purposes,  be'  was  still,  whatever  he  did 
himself,  indebted  to  Hiram  for  '  shipmen  that  had 
knowledge  of  the  sea*  (1  Kings  ix.  26;  x.  22). 
The  effort,  however,  to  form  and  keep  a  navy  in 
connection  with  the  East  was  not  lastingly  suc- 
cessful ;  it  soon  began  to  decline,  and  Jehoshaphat 
failed  when  at  a  later  day  he  tried  to  give  new 
life  and  energy  to  the  enterprise  (I  Kings  xxii. 
49,  .50). 

In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  Joppa  was  a 
Jewish  seapost  (1  Mace.  xiv.  5).  Herod  the  Great 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  naturally  af- 
forded to  form  a  more  capacious  port  at  Ca?sarea 
(Joseph.  De  Hell  Jitd.,  iii.  9.  3).  Nevertheless 
no  purely  Jewish  trade  by  sea  was  hence  even 
now  called  into  being.  Ca?sarea  was  the  place 
whence  Paul  embarked  in  order  to  proceed  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  His  voyage 
on  that  occasion,  as  described  most  graphically 
in  the  Acts  of  tl»e  Apostles  (ch.  xxvii.,  xxviii.), 
if  it  requires  some  knowledge  of  ancient  maritime 
•flairs  in  order  to  i>e  rightly  understood,  affords 
also  rich  ant"  valuable  materials  towards  a  his- 
tory of  the  subject,  and  might,  we  feel  convinced, 
be  to  treated  as  of  itself  to  supply  many  irre- 
sistib.e  evidences  of  the  certainty  of  the  events 
therein  recorded,  and,  by  warrantable  inferences, 
of  t lie  credibility  of  the  evangelical  history  in 
general.  No  one  but  an  eye-witness  could  have 
written  the  minute,  exact,  true,  and  graphic  ac- 
count which  these  two  chapters  give. 

Ttie  render  of  the  New  Testament  is  well 
aware  how  frequently  he  tinds  himself  with  the 
Siviuur  on  the  romantic  shores  of  the  sea  of 
GenneHareth.  There  Jesus  is  sren,  now  addressing 
the  pSJtple  from  on  board  a  vessel,  wXolov  (Matt. 
aid.  2;  Luke  v.  3)  ;  now  sailing  up  and  down 
the  lake  (Matt.  viii.  23;  ix  1;  xiv.  13;  John 
ri.  17  J.     Some  of  his  earliest  disciples  were  pro- 
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prietors  of  harks  which  saibo  on  Jus  roll  1 1  sea 
(Matt.  iv.  21  :  John  xxi.  3;  Luke  v.  3).  These 
'ships*  were  indeed  small.  Josophus  designates 
the  ships  here  employed  by  the  term  <rKa<trr). 
They  were  not,  .however,  mere  boats.  They 
carried  their  anchor  with  them  {De  Bell.  Jud., 
iii.  10.  \;Vit.  xxxiii.)  There  was  too  a  kind  of 
vessel  larger  than  this,  called  r;r.e5ia  by  Jose- 
phus,  who  narrates  a  sea-tight  which  took  place 
on  the  lake,  conducted  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans  by  Vespasian  himself  (De  Bell.  Jud., 
iii.  10.  9).  It  thus  apj>ears  that  the  lake  was 
not  contemptible,  nor  its  vessels  mean;  and  those 
should  hence  learn  to  qualify  their  language  who 
represent  the  Galilean  fishermen  as  of  the  poorest 
class. 


499.     [Ancient  Light-vessel,  Pompeii.] 

The  vessels  connected  with  Biblical  history 
were  for  the  most  part  ships  oi"  burden,  almost  in- 
deed exclusively  so,  at  least  within  the  period  of 
known  historical  facts,  though  in  a  remote  an- 
tiquity the  Phoenician  states  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  supported  a  navy  for  warlike,  as  it  is  known 
they  did  for  predatory,  purposes.  This  peculi- 
arity, however,  of  the  Biblical  ships  exonerates  the 
writer  from  entering  into  the  general  sulject  of 
the  constiuctiou  of  ancient  ships  and  their  seve- 
ral sub-divisions.  A  good  general  summary  on 
that  head  may  l>e  found  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  875,  sq.  A 
few  details  respecting  chiefly  ships  of  burden 
may  be  of  serrice  to  the  Scriptural  student.  In 
a  ship  of  this  kind  was  Paul  conveyed  to  Italy. 
They  (naves  oneraria?)  were,  for  the  purposes'  to 
which  they  were  destined,  rounder  and  deeper 
than  ships  of  war,  and  sometimes  of  great  capa- 
city. In  consequence  of  their  hulk,  and  when 
laden,  of  their  weight,  they  were  impelled  by 
sails  rather  than  by  oars.  On  the  prow  stood  the 
insignia  from  which  the  ship  was  named,  and  by 
which  it  was  known.  These  in  Acts  (xxviii.  }  I ) 
are  called  mipd(rqu.»y,  'sign,'  which  it  appears 
consisted  in  this  case  of  ligures  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux— lucida  sidera — brilliant  constellations,  aus- 
picious to  navigators  (Hoiut  Od.y  i.  3;  Liv. 
xxxvii.  !)2  :  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  34;  Ovid,  Fast.  i. 
10.  1).  Each  ship  was  provided  with  a  Uvit, 
intended  in  the  case  of  ]>eril  to  facilitate  escape, 
trtcdtpTf  (Acts  xxvii.  16:  xxx.  32  ;  Cic.  Di  Invent 
ii.  51);  and  several  anchors  (Arts  xxvii.  29,40; 
Caes.  Ctv.  i.  25);  also  a  plumb  line  for  sounding 
(Acts  xxvii.  28;  Isidor.  Orip.  xix.  4).  Among 
the  sails  one  bore  the  name  of  dp-4p.\j*v,  tians* 
lated  in  Acts  xxvii.  40,  by  '  mainsail  ;'  Lut  pus- 
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libly   the   word   may   rather    mean  what  is  now 
termed  the  '  topsail'  (SchoLad  Juven.  xii.  68). 


5)  ^%£ 

500.    [Ancient  Anchors.] 

Ii.  great  danger  it  was  customary  to  gird  the 
vessel  with  cables,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from 
falling  to  pieces  under  the  force  of  wind  and  sea 
(Acts  xxvii.  17  :  Polyb.  xxvii.  3.  3  ;  Athen.  v. 
204;  Hor.  Od.  i.  14.fi).  The  various  expedients 
that  were  employed  in  order  to  prevent  shipwreck 
ure  described  to  the  eye  in  the  passage  in  the 
Acts.  First,  the  vessel  was  lightened  by  throwing 
overboard  all  lumber,  luggage,  and  everything 
that  could  be  snared.  The  term  employed  by 
Luke  is  o-fceirr/  (xxvii.  19),  one  of  a  very  wide 
signification,  which  the  words  we  have  just 
employed  do  not.  we  think,  more  than  equal.  If 
the  peril  grew  more  imminent,  the  freight  was 
sacrificed  (xxvii.  38).  When  hope  or  endur- 
ance had  come  to  a  period,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  boat,  or  efforts  were  made  to  reach  the  shore 
on  spars  or  rafts  (xxvii.  38,  44).  The  captain 
w.as  denominated  va.vtchr\pos  (xxvii.  11),  steers- 
man, though  he  was  a  different  person  from  him 
who  had  the  actual  charge  of  the  helm,  who 
bore  the  name  of  KvfiepviJTris,  which  is  the  root 


501.    [Modern  Levantine  Ship.] 


»f  our  word  '  governor'  (Lat.  gutxrnatc-,  helms- 


The  dangers  of  the  ocean  to  sailors  on  board 
such  ships  as  these  were,  and  in  the  then  ignorance 
ot  navigation,  caused  sailing  to  l>e  restricted  to 
the  months'  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  ; 
winter  was  avoided.  To  the  Romans  t-he  sea  was 
opened  in  March  and  closed  in  November  'Ca*s. 
Bell.  Gall.  iv.  3fi  ;  v.  23  ;  Philo,  Opp.  iv.  5  iS  ; 
Acts  xxvii.  9);  and  shijis  which  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  weie  still  at  sea  earnestly  sought  a  har 
bour  in  which  to  pass  the  winter  (Acts  xxvii.  12). 

Sehlozer,  Vers,  einer  Ally.  Gcsckichte  d. 
Handels  n.  d.  Schijf'art  in  den  alt.  Zetten, 
Rostock,  1760  ;  La  Marine  des  Anciens  Veuples, 
par  le  Roy,  Paris,  1777;  Berghaus,  Gesch.  d. 
iSchiffartskunde,  1792;  Benedict,  Vers.  e.  Gesch. 
d.  Schiff.  u.  d.  Handels  bei  den  Allen,  1809; 
Howell,  On  the  Har  Galleys  of  the  Ancients; 
A.  Jal,  Archeologie  Navale,  Paris,  1840;  Bockh, 
Urkunden  iiber  das  iSeewesen  des  Attischen 
Staates. — J.  R.  B. 

SHISHAK  <$&*&  ;  Sept.  2ou(tokjV),  a  king  ot 
Egypt  contemporary  with  Jeroboam,  to  whom  he 
gave  an  asylum  when  he  fled  from  Solomon  (I 
Kings  xi.  40).  This  ffas  indicative  of  Ins  politic 
disposition  to  encourage  the  weakening  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdom,  the  growth  of  which  under 
David  and  Solomon  was  probably  regarded  by  the 
kings  of  Egypt  with  some  alarm.  After  Jeroboam 
had  become  king  of  Israel,  and  probably  at  his 
suggestion,  Shishak  invaded  the  kingdom,  of 
Judah,  B.C.  971,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army  ; 
and  after  having  taken  the  fortified  places,  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusah  tn.  Satisfied  with  the 
submission  of  Rehoboam,  and  with  the  immense 
spoils  of  the  Temple,  the  king  of  Egypt  withdrew 
without  imposing  any  onerous  conditions  upon 
the  humbled  grandson  of  David  (1  Kings  xiv. 
25,  26  ;  2  Chron.  xii.  2-9).  Shishak  has  been 
identified  as  the  first  king  of  the  22nd  or  Dios- 
politan  dynasty,  the  Sesouchis  of  profane  history. 
His  name  has  been  found  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. He  is  said  to  have  been  of  Ethiopian  origin, 
and  it  is  supposed  that,  with  the  support  of  the 
military  caste,  he  dethroned  the  Pharaoh  who 
gave  his  daughter  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  iii.  1). 
In  the  palace-temple  of  Karnak  there  still  exists  a 
large  bas-relief  representing  Sesonchis,  who  bears 
to  the  feet  of  three  great  Theban  gods  the  chiefs  of 
vanquished  nations.  To  each  figure  is  attached 
an  oval,  indicating  the  town  or  district  which  he 
represents.  Oiie  of  the  figures,  with  a  pointed 
beard  and  a  physiognomy  which  some  decide  to 
be  Jewish,  bears  on  his  oval  characters  which 
M.  Champollion  interprets  Yooda  Mklchi,  or 
'kingdom  of  Judah,'  a  name  whose  component 
letters  agree  with  the  hieroglyphics,  though  Sir  J.  Ci. 
Wilkinson  and  others  think  that  the  place  it  holds 
is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  satisfy  the  scruples 
of  a  rigid  sceptic.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  this 
figure  has  not.  as  some  have  hastily  conceived, 
been  alleged  to  represent  the  king,  but  to  personify 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  (Champollion,  Systtwt 
Hieroglyph,  p.  205;  Rosellini,  Monwnenti  Sio- 
riciy  i.  85  ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  37  ;  Cory, 
Chronological  Inquiry,  p.  5). 

SHITTAH  (i"ltX>)  and  SHITTIM  (D£p) 
occur  in  several  passages  of  Exodus,  and  indi- 
cate the  kind  of  wood  which  was  employed  ia 
making  various  parts  of  the  tabernacle  while  the 
Israelites  were  wandering  in  the  wilderness,     it 
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is  mentioned  also  as  forming  part  of  the  Offerings, 
as  in  Exod.  xxv.  5,  'rams'  skins  dyed  red.  and 
badgers'  skin*  and  shittim  wood  ;'  and  in  xxxv. 
7,  24.  In  Iia.  xli.  19,  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
tree  worthy  of  planting,  '  I  will  plant  in  the  wil- 
derness the  cedar,  the  shittah  tree,  and  the  myrtle, 
and  the  oil  tree,'  &c.  But  considerable  doubts 
have  l>een  entertained  respecting  the  kind  of  wood 
or  tree  intended  ;  hence  the  great  diversity  of  ren- 
dering, some  translators  retaining  the  original 
word.  It  is  evident  that  the  wood  must  either 
have  l>een  brought  to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
frojn  Egypt  or  some  other  country,  or  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  few  timber  trees  indigenous 
in  the  desert  where  the  Israelites  wandered.  It  is 
curious  that  a  wood  has  for  many  ages  formed  an 
article  of  commerce  from  India  to  the  Ited  Sea, 
and  that  its  name,  sheeshum  or  seesum,  is  very 
similar  in  sound  to  the  shittim  of  Scripture. 
This  wood  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the 
article  Hobnim,  and  identified  it  with  the  shee- 
thum  of  Forskal,  considering  it  as  probably  the 
same  as  the  sesamina  of  the  Periplus  of  Arrian. 
This  would  seem  to  afi'ord  some  grounds  for  the 
opinion  held  by  some  authors,  that  the  shittah 
of  Scripture  was  some  valuable  foreign  wood. 


M)2. 
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[Acacia  Seyal.] 


But  there  does  not  appear  any  proof  that  shit- 
tim was  an  imported  wood,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  the  wood  of  a  tree  of  the  desert.  Ro- 
■vnmuller  (after  Celsius,  ii.  p.  499)  says  :  'the 
Hebrew,  name,  which  is  projierly  s  hint  ah  f  was 
funned  from  the  Egyptian  word  shant,  the  double 
t  !>eing  substituted  for  the  7it,  for  the  sake  of  soiuid 
and  <ui  easier  pronunciation.'    The  Arabs  also  call 

it    ]g  j    /cart    or    karaiz,    written    also    kharad. 

The  Arabs  pronounce  the  Egyptian  name  sont. 
This  is  a  tree  of  the  genus  Acacia,  found  lioth  in 
Kgypt  and  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Thus  Pros- 
per A 1  [linns  ( De  I'/anti.s  AZgupt\t  p.  fi)  :  'Aca- 
cia, quarti  saut  /Egypt  ii  appellant,  in  ^gypti 
lo<is  a  niari  remoti*  ftascitur  :  hwjusque  arbores 
•sopiotnssim®  >"  montibus  Syntii,  j>ene  rubrmn 
man-  pOf itis  proveuiuut..'  Celsius,  moreover,  quotes 
Ku^ene  Roger  (T.  S.  p.  17)  as  stating,  '  Le  Se 
tbiiu  ne  se  trouve  que  dans  l'Arabie  deserte,  et 


croist  proche  de  la  terre  des  Madianites,  pen 
eloigned  du  mont  Sinai,  en  un  lieu  qu'on  appells 
Sethim  ou  Sethe,  suit  que  l'arbre  tire  son  nom  do 
lieu,  ou  que  l'arbre  donne  le  nom  au  lieu  mesme 
de  sa  naissance.  Son  bois  est  leger,  de  tres  bonne 
odeur,  et  incorruptible  aussi  bien  que  le  bois  dt 
cedre,  c'est  du  bois  de  sethim  que  tut  fahriquejt 
l'arche  d'alliance.'  '  The  acacia  tree,'  says  Dv. 
Shaw,  '  being  by  much  the  largest  and  mosi 
common  tree  in  these  deserts  (Arabia  Petra^a"},  we 
have  some  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  shittim 
wood  was  the  wood  of  the  acacia,  esj>ecially  as 
its  (lowers  are  of  an  excellent  smell,  for  the  shit- 
tah tree  is,  in  Isa.  xli.  19,  joined  with  the  myrtle 
and  other  fragrant  shrubs.'  Mr.  Bruce,  again, 
as  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris,  remarks,  that  '  the 
acacia  seems  the  only  indigenous  tree  in  the 
Thebaid.  The  male  is  called  the  Said ;  from  it 
proceeds  the  gum-arabic  on  incision  with  an  axe. 
This  gum  chiefly  comes  from  Arabia  Petraa, 
where  these  trees  are  most  numerous.1  Mr.  Kittrj 
says  :  The  required  species  is  found  in  either  tlie 
Acacia  gummifera,  or  in  the  A.  Seyel,  or  rather 
in  both.  They  both  grow  abundantly  in  the 
valleys  of  that  region  \p  which  the  Israelites 
wandered  for  forty  years,  and  both  supply  pro- 
ducts which  must  have  rendered  them  of  much 
value  to  the  Israelites.  We  think  the  probability 
is,  that  the  A.  Seyel  supplied  the  shittim  wood, 
if,  indeed,  the  name  did  not  denote  acacia  wood 
in  general.  This  tree  grows  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  height.'  So  M.  Bove  :  '  Le  lendemaiu, 
en  traversant  le  Yoode  (Wady)  Schen,  je  vis 
un  grand  nombre  d' Acacia  Seyel;  cet  arbre 
s'eleve  a  la  hauteur  de  vingt  a  vingt-cinq  pieds. 
Les  Arabes  font  avec  son  U>is  du  eharbon  qu'ils 
vont  vendre  a  Suez.'  Robinson  and  Smith  fre- 
quently mention  the  Seyel  as  occurring  in  the  same 
situations.  It  is  very  probable  therefore  that  it 
yielded  the  shittim  wood  of  Scripture. — J.  F.  R. 

SHITTIM,  a  spot  in  the  plain  of  Moab,  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  Israelites  formed  their 
last  encampment  before  passing  the  JoruaD 
(Num.  xxv.  1  ;  comp.  Micali  vi.  5).  See 
VVandbring. 

SHITTIM,  VALLEY  OF,  mentioned  in  Joel 
iii.  IS.  It  must  certainly  have  been  west  of  the 
Jordan,  and  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  oPJe- 
rusalem,  although  the  particular  vale  cannot  now 
be  distinguished.  The  name  is  probably  to  he 
regarded  as  au  apj>ellative — 'acacia  vale'  denot- 
ing, perhaps,  as  that  tree  delights  in  a  dry  soil. 
an  arid,  unfruitful  vale. 

SHOE.     [Sandal.] 

SHOHAM  (DHC),  a  precious  stone  mentioned 
in  Gen.  ii.  12;  Exod.  xxviii.  9,  xxxv.  9^27  ^ 
Job  xxviii.  16;  Kiek.  xxviii.  13.  That  it  .is 
really  unknown  is  evinced  by  the  variety.- of 
opinions  which  have  been  hazarded  concerning 
it.  In  the  two  last  texts  the  Sept.  makes  it  the 
beryl  (firjpvWiov),  and  is  followed  by  the  Vul 
gate.  Josepbus  also  gives  it  the  same  name  (An* 
tiq.  iii. 7.  5).  This  is  a  great  weight  of  authority  t 
and  whether  the  beryl  be  the  shoham  or  not,  it  isa 
Scriptural  stone  by  virtue  of  the  mention  of  ifir 
Rev.  xxi.  20.  There  is  Dp  doubt  that  the  stout 
which  we  call  l»eryl  is  the  substance  to  which  the 
ancients  gave  the  same  name.  It  is  of  a  pale  sea- 
green  colour,  inclining  sometimes  to  water  blw^ 
and   sometimes  to   yellww.       In  its  crystalluwJ 
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form  i  exhib  ts  sexagonal  columns  striped  lon- 
gitudinally. The  shoham  furnished  the  shoulder- 
pieces  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest,  on 
each  of  which  six  names  were  engraven,  and  tor 
th'$  purpose  the  stalky  U'ryl,  consisting  of  long, 
stout,  hexagonal  pieces,  was  peculiarly  suited. 
Beryls  are  found,  hut  not  often,  in  collections  of 
ancient  gems.  In  Gen.  ii.  12,  the  shoham  is 
named  as  the  product  of  Havilah ;  in.  Job 
xxviii.  10,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  stone  of  great 
value,  being  classed  with  the  sapphire  and  the 
gold  ofOphir;  in  Reek,  xxviii  13,  it  appears  as 
a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 

In  Gen.  ii.  12,  the  Sept.  renders  the  word, 
which  it  elsewhere  gives  as  the  beryl,  by  \i8os  6 
vpdaives,  or  the  '  chrysoprasus,'  according  to  its 
etymology  '  leek-green  stone ;'  but  as  the  an- 
cients did  not  nicely  distinguish  between  stones  of 
similar  quality  and  colour,  it  is  probable  that  the 
beryl  is  still  intended  by  the  translator  in  this 
text.  The  chrysoprasus  {xPWT^>1TPa(ro^)  '^  how- 
ever, a  Scriptural  stone,  being  named  in  Rev.  xxi. 
20.  It  is,  as  the  name  imports,  of  a  greenish 
golden  colour,  like  a  leek  ;  i.  e.  usually  apple- 
green,  passing  into  a  grass-green  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
xxvii.  20,  21). 

Luther,  relying  upon  the  authority  of  some 
ancient  versions,  makes  the  shoham  to  have  lieen 
the  onyx,  an  interpretation  which  Braun,  Mi- 
chael is,  Eichhorn,  and  others  support  on  etymolo- 
gical grounds.  This  indeed  is  the  stone  usually 
given  for  the  Shoham  in  Hebrew  lexicons,  and 
is  the  one  which  the  Authorized  Version  has  also 
adopted.   . 

SHUAL.  tylW  shuaJ,  and  >K  aye  or  i>, 
jackal  (?),'  are  both  somewhat  arbitrarily  inter- 
preted by  the  word  '  fox  ;'  although  that  denomi- 
nation is  not  uniformly  employed  in  different 
texts  (Judg.  xv.  4  ;  Neh.  iv.  3 ;  xi.  27 ;  Ps. 
lxiii.  10  ;  Cant.  ii.  l&;  Lam.  v.  18 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  4). 
Fox  is  thus  applied  to  two  or  more  species, 
though  only  strictly  applicable  in  a  systematic 
view  to  Taaleb,  which  is  the  Arabic  name  of 
a  wild  canine,  probably  the  Syrian  fox,  Vulpes 
ThaUb  or  Taaleb  of  modern  zoologists,  and  the 
only  genuine  species  indigenous  in  Palestine. 
Fox  is  again  the  translation  of  d\unrr}£,  in  Matt, 
viii.  20 ;  Luke  ix.  5-8 ;  xiii.  32 :  but  here 
also  the  word  in  the  original  texts  may  apply 
generically  to  several  species  rather  than   to  one 
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only.  There  is  in  the  language  of  the  ancients 
a  vague  and  often  an  indiscriminating  u6e  of 
toological  names;  while  among  the  moderns  the 
contrary  tendency  exists,  it  being  often  attempted 
to  apply  specifically  those  ancient  terms  winch 
in  their  original  acceptation  were  more  or  less 
generic ;  and  mere  scholars,  not  familiar  with 
mc    principles   which    guide    the    reasoning   of 


gystematists,    often    disregard    their  conclusions, 
and    follow   the    still    more    fallacious   inferences 
drawn  from  arbitrary  etymologies  and  the  fancied 
authority  of  similarity  of  names    in  kindied  lan- 
guages.      Yet  eveiy  modem   tongue  of  the    west, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  attention  that  is  paid 
to  a  more  definite  terminology,  abounds  in  similar 
transferences  of  the  same  radical  names  from  one 
species    to  another,    and   often    to   genera   totally 
distinct.      These    remarks  apply  forcibly    in    the 
present  case  ;  for,  of  vulpine  animals,  though  the 
taaleb   alone   is   considered    indigenous,   there    is 
the  si. -called  Turkish  fox  (Vynawpex   Titrcieutr) 
of  Asia  Minor,  not  unknown   to  the  south   as  far 
as  the  Orontes,  and  therefore  likely  to  he  an  occa- 
sional visitant  at  ieast  of  the  woods  of   Lihanns. 
This  animal  is  one  of  an  osculant  group,  with  the 
general   chaiacteis  of  vulpes,  but   having  the  pu- 
pils of  the  eyes  less  contractile  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, and  a  gland  on  the  base  of  the  tail,  marked 
by  a  dark  sjnit.     There,  is  besides,   one  of  a  third 
group,   namely,    Thaiis    anthus,    or  deeb  of  the 
Arabs,  occasionally  held  to  be  the  wolf  of  Scrip- 
ture, because  it  resemldes  the  species   in  general 
appearance,  though  so  far  inferior  in  weight,  size, 
and  poweis,  as  not  to  be  in  the  least  dangerous, 
or  likely  to  lie  the  wolf  of  the  Bible.     The  two 
first  do  not  howl,    and  the  third  is  solitary  and 
howls  seldom  ;   but  there  is  a  fourth  (Canis  Syri- 
aevs,  Ehrenb.)  which  howls,  is  lower  and  smaller 
than  a  fox,  has  a  long  ill-furnished  tail,  small  ears, 
and  a  rufous-grey  livery.     This  may  lie  the  Ca- 
ms aureus,  or  jackal  of   Palestine,    though   cer- 
tainly not  the  xpvvtus  of  ./Elian.     The  German 
naturalists  seem  not  to  have  considered  it  identi- 
cal  with  the  common  jackal  (Sacalius  aureus), 
which  is  sufficiently  common  along  the  coast-,  is 
eminently  giegarious,  offensive  in  smell ;   howls 
intolerably  in  complete  concert  with   all   others 
within  hearing;  burrows  ;  is. crepuscular  and  noc- 
turnal, impudent,  thievish  ;   penetrates  into  out- 
houses ;  ravages  poultry-yards  more  ruinously  than 
the  fox  ;  feeds  on  game,  lizards,  locusts,  insects, 
garbage,  grapes  ;  and  leaves  not  even  the  graves 
of  man  himself  undisturbed.      It  may  ultimately 
turn  out  that  Canls  Syriacus  is  not  a  jackal,  but 
a  chryseus,  or  wild  dog,  belonging  to  the  group  of 
Dholes,  well  known  in  India,  and,  though  closely 
allied  to,  distinct  fiom,  the  jackal.     But  whether 
the  last-mentioned  is  the  ^  and  D^N,  is  a  que>- 
tion   which   Bochart  does  not  solve  by  making 

thoes  synonymous  W;       •,$•'  awi,  and  beni-aiei, 

since  that  denomination  u  Tv  a  slight  mutation 
of  U'aua,  the  name  applies  wild  dogs  in 
India,  China,  and  even  in  South  America,  being 
an  imitation  of  barking;  while  thoes,  thos,  the 
Phrygian  daus,  Greek  Qws,  are  of  the  same  radi 
cal  origin  as  our  dog,  and  Teutonic  docke,  dogue ; 
and  in  Semitic  tongues  appears  in  the  for.'Ms  of 
tokla,  tulke,  tilki,  applied  to  species  not  of  the 
same  genus. 

Russell  heard  of  four  species  of  Can'dae  at 
Alepjx),  Emprich  and  Ehreuberg  of  four  in  Liba- 
nus,  not  identical  with  each  other;  nor  are  any  of 
these  clearly  included  in  the  thirteen  species  which 
the  last-named  writers  recognise  in  Egypt.  rI  hey 
still  omit,  or  are  not  cognizant  of,  wild  dogs, 
already  mentioned  in  this  work  [Doos]>  aud  like- 
wise other  wild  species  in  Arabia  and  Persia) 
all,  including  foxes,  having  migratory  habits,  and 
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therefore  not  .mlikely  to  visit  Palestine.  Some  of 
these  may  hive  accompanied  the  movements  of 
the  great  invasions  of  antiquity,  or  the  caravans, 
and  become  acclimated;  and,  again,  may  have 
departed,  or  have  been  gradually  extinguished  by 
local  circumstances,  such  as  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  or  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  conse- 
quent reduction  of  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  or 
finally,  they  may  have  been  extirpated  since  the 
introduction  of  gunpowder. 

We  have  therefore  no  proof  that  shual  denotes 
exclusively  the  fox,  and  that  aye  or  ije  and  iyi/n, 
and  Hasselquist's  little  foxes,  refer  solely  to 
jackals  ;  particularly  as  these  animals  were,  if 
really  known,  not  abundant  in  Western  Asia,  even 
during  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  empire; 
for  they  are  hut.  little  noticed  by  the  Greek  writers 
and  sportsmen  who  resided  where  now  they  are 
heard  and  seen  every  evening;  these  authorities 
offering  no  remark  on  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racteristic of  the  species,  namely,  the  chorus  of 
bowlings  lasting  all  night  —  a  habit  so  into- 
lerable that  it  is  the  invariable  theme  of  all  the 
Semitic  writers  since  the  Hegira  whenever  they 
mention  the  jackal.  We  may  therefore  infer 
that  shual,  if  a-  general  denomination,  and  that 
ajim,  if  the  etymology  be  just,  is  derived  from 
howling  or  barking,  and  may  designate  the  jackal, 
though  more  probably  it  includes  also  those  wild 
Canidae  which  have  a  similar  habit. 

Vulpes  Taaleb,  or  Taleb,  the  Syrian  fox,  is  of  the 
size  of  an  English  cur  fox,  and  similarly  formed  ; 
but  the  ears  are  wider  and  longer,  the  fur  in 
general  ochry-rufous  above,  and  whitish  beneath: 
there  is  a  faint  black  ring  towards  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  and  the  back  of  the  ears  are  sooty,  with 
bright  fulvous  edges.  The  species  burrows,  is 
silent  and  solitary,  extends  eastward  into  South- 
ern Persia,  and  is  said  to  be  found  in  Natolia. 
Ehrenberg's  two  species  of  Taleb  (one  of  which  he 
takes  to  be  the  Attubis  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
Geoifroy's  Canis  Niloticus,  the  Abou  Hossein  of 
the  Arabs)  are  nearly  allied  to,  or  varieties  of  the 
species,  but  residing  in  Egypt,  and  further  to  the 
same  south,  where  it  seems  they  do  not  burrow. 
The  Syrian  Taleb  is  reputed  to  be  very  destructive 
in  the  vineyards,  or  rather  a  plunderer  of  ripe 
grapes  ;  but  he  is  certainly  less  so  than  the  jackal, 
whose  ravages  are  carried  on  in  troops  and  with 
less  fear  of  man. 

None  of  the  explanations  which  we  have  seen 
of  the  controverted  passage  in  Judg.  xv.  4,  5, 
relative  to  the  shualim,  foxes,  jackals,  or  other 
canines,  which  Samson  employed  to  set  fire  to 
the  corn  of  the  Philistines,  is  altogether  sa- 
tisfactory to  our  mind.  First,  taking  Dr. 
Kennicott's   pro|x>sed  explanation  of  the  case  by 

changing  D  vyi^'  to  D  vj/^,  thus  reading  '  foxes' 
instead  of  'sheaves,'  and  translating  UD1.  'ends,' 
instead  of  *  tails,'  the  meaning  then  would  be, 
that  Samson  merely  connected  three  hundred 
8hocK9  of  corn,  already  reaped,  by  bands  or  ends, 
and  thus  burned  the  whole.  We  admit  that  this, 
at  first  view,  appears  a  rational  explanation  ;  but 
it  should  be  observed  that  three  hundred  shocks 
of  corn  would  not  make  two  stacks,  and  there- 
fore the  result  would  be  quite  inadequate,  con- 
sidered as  a  punishment  or  act  of  vengeance 
upon  the  Philistine  population,  then  predominant 
•▼er  the  greater  pari  of  Palestine  :  and  if  we  take 


snocks  to  mean  corn-stacks,  then  it  may  be  asket^ 
how,  and  for  what  object,  were  three  hundred 
corn-stacks  brought  together  in  one  place  from  a 
surface  of  country  at  least  equal  to  Yorkshire  ? 
The  task,  in  that  hilly  region,  would  have  occu- 
pied all  the  cattle  and  vehicles  for  several  months- 
and  then  the  corn  could  not  have  been  thrashed 
out  without  making  the  whole  population  travel 
repeatedly,  in  order  finally  to  reload  the  grain 
and' take  it  to  their  threshing  floors. 

Reverting  to  the  interpretation  of  foxes  burning 
the  harvest  by  means  of  firebrands  attached  tc 
their  tails,  the  case  is  borne  out  by  Ovid  (Fasti% 
iv.  681)  — 

'  Cur  igitur  missae  junctis  ardentia  telis 
Terga  ferunt  vulpes.' 
And  again,  in  the  fable  of  Apthonius,  quoted  by 
Merrick  ;  but  not,  as  is  alleged,  by  the  brick  with 
a  bas-relief  representing  a  man  driving  two  foxes 
with  fire  fastened  to  their  tails,  which  was  found 
twenty-eight  feet  below  the  present  surface  of 
London ;  because  tiles  of  similar  character  and 
execution  have  been  dug  up  in  other  parts  of 
England,  some  representing  the  history  of  Susanna 
and  the  elders,  and  others  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  therefore  all  derived  from  biblical,  not  pagan 
sources. 

Commentators,  following  the  reading  of  the 
Sept.,  have  with  common  consent  adopted  the 
interpretation,  that  two  foxes  were  tied  together  by 
their  tails  with  a  firebrand  between  them.  Now 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  teen  the  practice  o/ 
the  Romans,  nor  does  it  occur  in  the  fable  of 
Apthonius.  We  understand  the  text  to  mean, 
that  each  fox  had  a  separate  brand  ;  and  moa' 
naturally  so  ;  for  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
two  united  would  run  in  the  same  direction. 
They  would  assuredly  pull  counter  to  each  other, 
and  ultimately  fight  most  fiercely  ;  whereas  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  every  canine  would  run,  with 
fire  attached  to  its  tail,  not  from  choice  but  ne- 
cessity, through  standing  corn,  if  the  field  lay  ir 
the  direction  of  the  animal's  burrow  :  for  foxes 
and  jackals,  when  chased,  run  direct  to  theii 
holes,  and  sportsmen  well  know  the  necessity  of 
stopping  up  those  of  the  fox  while  the  animal  is 
abroad,  or  there  is  no  chance  of  a  chace.  We 
therefore  submit  that  by  the  words  rendered  'tail 
to  tail  '  we  should  understand  the  end  of  the  tire- 
brand  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 
Finally,  as  the  operation  of  tying  300  brands  to 
as  many  tierce  and  irascible  animals  could  not 
be  effected  in  one  day  by  a  single  man,  nor  pro- 
duce the  result  intended  if  done  in  one  place,  il 
seems  more  probable  that  the  name  of  Samson, 
as  the  chief  director  of  the  act,  is  employed  tu 
represent  the  whole  party  who  effected  his  inten- 
tions in  different  places  at  the  same  time,  and 
thereby  insured  that  general  conflagration  of  the 
harvest  which  was  the  signal  of  open  resistance  on 
the  jwirt  of  Israel  to  the  long-endured  oppression 
of  the  Philistine  people.  These  observations, 
though  by  no  means  sufficiently  answering  all  the 
objections)  are  the  best  we  can  offer  on  a  difficult 
question  which  could  not  be  }>a>sed  over  altogetha 
without  notice  [Dog  ;    Wolkj. — C.  H.  S. 

SHl'MIM  (D^D-lt?)  occurs  only  once  in  Serijv 
ture,  and  that  in  the  passage  which  lias  alreadj 
been  quoted  under  A.BATTACHIM,  &c,  where  th« 
Israelites   are   described- as    murmuring,  among 
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otnen  things,  for  the  leeks,  the  onions,  and  the 
garlic  (shu/nim)  of  K^rypt.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  correctly  so   translated,  as  the 

Arabic    **J    (t/ivm)    still  signifies  a   species    of 

garlic,  which  is  cultivated  and  esteemed  through- 
out Eastern  countries.  Ancient  authors  mention 
that  garlic  was  cultivated  in   Egypt.     Herodotus 


504.     [Shallot.     Allium  Ascalonicum.] 

• 

enumerates  it  as  one  of  the  substances  upon  which 
a  laige  sum  (1600  talents)  was  spent  for  feeding 
labourers  employed  in  building  the  Pyramids; 
so  also  Pliny,  who,  moreover,  states  that  it  was 
Bu  highly  esteemed,  that  '  allium  cepasque  inter 
Deos  in  jurejurando  habuereolim  ,/Egyptii.'  The 
species  considered  to  have  been  thus  cultivated 
in  Egypt,  is  allium  Ascalonicum,  which  is  the 
most  common  in  Eastern  countries,  and  obtains 
'ts  specific  name  from  having  been  brought  into 
Europe  from  Ascalon.  It  is  now  usually  known 
in  tlie  kitchen  'garden  by  the  name  of  '  eschalot' 
or  '  shallot,*  and  is  too  common  to  require  a 
fuller  notice.— J.  F.  R. 

SHUNEM  (f%&  ;  Sept.  Zouvd/i),  a  town  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  IS),  where  the 
Philistines  encamped  before  Saul's  last  battle  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  4),  and  to  which  belonged  Abishag, 
the  last  wife  of  David  (1  Kings  i.  3),  and  'the 
Siuinamite  woman,'  with  whom  Elisha  lodged  (2 
Kings  iv.  8-37;  viii.  1-6).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
describe  it  as.  in  their  day,  a  village,  lying  five 
Roman  miles  from  Mount  Tabor  towards  the 
south.  They  call  it  Sulem  (Soi/A^).  It  has  of 
late  years  been  recognised  in  a  village  called 
Sol  am,  three  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Zerin 
(Jezreel),  which  is  a  small  place  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  where  nothing  occurs  to  denote  an  ancient 
site  (Elliot,  ii.  378;  Schubert,  iii.  165;  Robin- 
son, iii.  169,  170). 

SHUR  ("»-1^  ;  Sept.  2ovo),  a  city  on  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt  anil  Palestine  (Gen.  xvi.  7  ;  xx. 
1;  xxv.  18;  1  Sam.  xv.  7) ;  xxvii.  8).  Josephus 
makes  it  the  same  as  Pelusium  (Antiq.  vi.  7,  3; 
comp.  I  Sam.  xv.  7);  but  this  city  bore  among 
the  Hebrews  the  name  of  Sin.  More  probably 
Shur  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern 
Suck.     The  desert  extending  from   the  borders  of 


Palestine  to  Shur,  is  called  ii.  Kxod.  xv.  22, 
the  'desert  of  Shur,"  but  in  Num.  xxxiii.  8, 
the  '  desert  of  Etham.' 

SHI  SHAN  (WW),  also  Shush annah 
(H^C'IC  ;  Sept.  Kpivov),  occurs  in  several  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  translated  lily  in  the 
Authorized  Version.  In  trie  article  Krinon  we 
have  mentioned  that  several  plants  have  been 
adduced  as  the  lily  of  the  New  Testament,  such 
as  Amaryllis  lutea.  Ixiolirion  montanum,  Kc, 
but  that  Lilium  chalccdonicum,  or  the  scarlet 
martagon  lily,  appears  to  be  the  one  alluded  to 
by  our  Saviour.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  no 
doubt  several  other  plants  indigenous  in  Syria, 
which  might  be  grouped  with  them,  and  come 
under  the  denomination  of  lily,  when  that  name 
is  used  in  a  general  sense,  as  it  often  is  by  tra- 
vellers and  others.  The  term  shoshun  or  sosun 
seems  also  to  have  been  employed  in  this  sense. 
It  was  known  to  the  Greeks;  for  Dioscoiides  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  preparing  an  ointment  called 
sitsi7W7),  which  others,  he  says,  call  tcpivivov.  that 
is,  Milium.  So  Athenaeus,  as  translated  by 
Celsius  :  '  Suson  enim  id  signilicare  Persis,  (juod 
Kpivov  Graecis.'  The  Arabic  authors  also  use  the 
word  in  a  general  sense,  several  varieties   being 
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Y^tj^i  sosun. 

name  is  applied  even  to  kinds  of  Iris,  of  which 
several  species,  with  various  coloured  flowers,  ar€ 
distinguished. 


505.     [Lotus.     Water-lily.  J 

The  shushan  of  Scripture  has  been  variously 
interpreted  by  translators,  being  by  some  thought 
to  be  the  rose,  by  others  the  violet,  or  con- 
vallaria,  a  jasmine,  or  some  one  or  more  of  the 
plants  included  under  the  general  name  of  lily 
But  it  appears  to  us  that  none  but  a  plant  which 
was  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  would  be 
found  occurring  in  so  many  dilierent  passages. 
Thus,  in  1  Kings  vii.  19-26,  and  2  Chron. 
iv.  5,  it  is  mentioned  as  forming  the  ornamental 
work  of  the  pillars  and  of  the  brazen  sea,  made 
of  molten  brass,  for  the  house  of  Solomon,  by 
Hiiam  of  Tyre.  In  .Canticles  the  word  is  fr» 
quently    mentioned  ;   and  it    is  curioua  that   i» 
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five  passages.  Cant.  ii.  2  and  16  ;  iv.  5  ;  vi.  2  and 
3,  there  is  a  reference  to  feeding  among'  lilies: 
which  appears  unaccountable,  when  we  consider 
•Jiat  the  allusion  is  made  simply  to  an  ornamen- 
tal or  sweet-smelling  plant ;  and  this  the  shushan 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  other  passages  in 
which  it  is  mentioned.  Thus  in  Canf.  ii.  1, 
4  I  am  die  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  val- 
leys:' ver.  2,  'as  the  lily  among  thorns,  so  is 
my  love  among  the  daughters;'  v.  13,  'his  lips 
like  lilies,  dropping  sweet-smelling  myrrh  ;'  vii. 
2.  •  thy  belly  is  like  an  heap  of  wheat  set  about 
w it'h  lilies.'  If  we  consider  that,  the  book  cf  Can- 
ticles is  supposed  to  have  l>een  written  on  the 
occasion  of  tiic  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a 
princess  of  Egypt,  it  is  natuval  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  imagery  may  have  been  derived  from 
her  native  country,  and  that,  the  above  lily  may 
lie  a  plant  of  Egypt,  rather  than  of  Palestine. 
And  this  appears  !o  us  to  be  the  case,  especially 
as  the  water  lily  or  lotus  of  the  Nile  seems 
suitable  to  most  of  the  above  passages,  as  we 
may  endeavour  on  some  future  occasion  to 
prove.  Thus  Herodotus  (ii.  92)  says:  'When 
the  waters  have  risen  to  their  extremest  height, 
and  all  the  fields  are  overflowed,  there  ap- 
pears above  the  surface  an  immense  quantity 
of  plants  of  the  lily  species,  which  the  Egyptiaus 
call  the  lotus;  having  cut  down  these  they 
dry  them  in  the  sun.  The  seed  of  the  flowers, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  poppy,  they  bake, 
and  make  into  a  kind  of  bread:  they  also  eat 
the  root  of  this  plant,  which  is  round,  of  an 
agreeable  flavour,  ad  about  the#size  of  an  apple. 
There  is  a  second  species  of  the  lotus,  which 
grows  in  the  Nile,  and  which  is  not.  unlike  a 
rose.  Tiie  fruit,  which  grows  from  the  bottom  of 
the  root  resembles  a  wasp's  nest :  it  is  found  to 
contain  a  number  of  kernels  of  the  size  of  an 
olive  stone,  which  are  very  grateful  either  fresh 
or  dried.'  All  this  exists  even  to  the  present 
day.  Both  the  roots  and  the  stalks  form  articles 
of  diet  in  Eastern  countries,  and  the  large  fari- 
naceous seeds  of  both  the  nymphaea  and  nelum- 
bium  are  roasted  and  eaten.  Hence  probably 
rhe  reference  to  feeding  among  lilies  in  the  above 
quoted  passages. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  we  may  adduce 
also  the  remarks  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor  in  his 
•  liihic  illustrated  hy  Egyptian  monuments,'  where 
lie  says  lh.it  the  lilies  of  the  xlv.  and  lxix.  Psalms 
hive  puzzled  all  Biblical  critics.  The  title, 
'To  the  chief  musician  upon  Shoshannim,"  has 
been  supposed  to  lie  the  name  of  some  unknown 
tune  to  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  sung.  But 
Dr.  Taylor  says, '  the  word  Shoshannim  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  signify  lilies,  and  lilies 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  of  the  ode. 
Bui  this  hymeneal  ode  was  intended r  to  be 
sung  by  the  female  attendants  of  the  Egyptian 
princess,  and  they  are  called  "the  lilies,"  not  only 
by  a  poetic  reference  to  the  lotus  lilies  of  the 
Nile,  but  by  a  direct  allusion  to  their  custom  of 
making  the  lotus  lily  a  conspicuous  ornament  of 
their  head-die.4s.'  Thus,  therefore,  all  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  which  shoshan  occurs  ap- 
pear fo  lie  explained  by  considering  it  to  refer  lo 
Oie  lotus  lily  of  (he  Nile.— J.  F.  R. 

2.  SHUSIIAN,  or  S.isa,  die  chief  town  of  Su- 
liana,  and  capital  of  Persia,' in  which  the  kings  of 
Persia  had  their  winter  residence  (Dan,  vii i.  2; 


Neh.  i.  1  ;  Esther  i.  2,  5).  It  was  situated  upon 
the  Eulaeus  or  Choaspes,  probably  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  village  Shus  (Rennel,  Giog.  of 
Herodotus;  Kinneir,  Mem.  Pers.  Empire;  K. 
Porter,  Travels,  ii.  4,  11;  Ritter,  Erdkund* 
Asien,  ix.  29  i  ;  Pictorial  Bible,  on  Dan.  viii.  2) 
Others  believe  the  site  to  l>e  that  of  Shuster  (Viu- 
cent,  Commerce  and  Xaviy.  of  the  Ancients ; 
Von  Hammer,  in  Mem.  of  the  Geog.  Soc.  of 
Paris,  ii.  320,  sq. ;  333,  sq.).  At  Shus,  which  is 
the  more  likely  position,  there  are  extensive  ruins, 
stretching  perhaps  twelve  miles  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other,  and  consisting,  like  the  other 
ruins  of  this  region,  of  hillocks  of  earth  and  rubbish 
covered  with  broken  pieces  of  brick  and  coloured 
tile.  At.  the  foot  of  these  mounds  is  the  so-called 
tomb  of  Daniel,  a  small  building  erected  on  the 
8|K)t  where  the  remains  of  that  prophet  are  locally 
believed  to  rest.  It  i3  apparently  modern  ;  but 
nothing  but  the  belief  that  this  was  the  sife  of  the 
prophet's  sepulchre  could  have  led  to  its  being 
built  in  the  place  where  it  stands  (Malcolm,  Hist, 
of  Persia,  i.  255,  2  J6) ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  such  identifications  are  of  far  more  value  in 
these  parts,  where  occasion  for  them  is  rare,  thau 
among  the  crowded  'holy  places'  of  Palestine. 
The  city  of  Shus  is  now  a  gloomy  wilderness,  in- 
fested by  lions,  hvaenas,  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 
It  is  in  N.  lat.  31°  56'  and  E.  long.  48°  26'. 
SIDON.     [Zidon.] 

SIHON  (piTD,  siceeping  aicay  ;  %.  e.  a  war- 
rior sweeping  all  before  him;  Sept.  ^wv),  the 
king  of  the  Amoriles,  reigning  at  Heshboii,  who 
was  destroyed,  and  his  kingdom  subjugated,  in 
the  attempt  to  resist,  the  progress  of  the  Israelites 
through  his  dominions  (Num.  xxi.  21,  23,  sq.) 
[Amohites]. 

SIHOR  (T)hs^,  Tin??),  more  properly  Shh 
chor,  the  Hebrew  proper  name  for  the  Nile  (Isa. 
xxiii.  3;  Jer  ii.  IN).  The  word  means  'black;' 
and  a  corresponding  name  or  epithet  (MeAccv) 
was  by  the  Greeks  applied  to  the  same  river 
(Serv.  ad  Virg  Georg.  iv.  291),  on  account  of  the 
black  slime  left  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inun- 
dation. In  Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Chron.  xiii.  5,  Sihor 
is  put  as  the  south- western  limit  of  Palestine, 
where  one  would  rather  expect  '  the  torrent  oi 
Egypt;'  see  River. 

SIHOR-L1BNATH  (fin1?  Th^),  a  small 
stream  or  river  emptying  itself  into  the  sea  in  the 
tenitory  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26).  Michaelig 
(Hist.  Vitri,  §  2,  in  Com.  Soc.  Got:,  iv.)  trans- 
lates it  'glass-river,'  and  identifies  it  wilh  the 
Belus,  which  joins  the  sea  near  Acre,  ami  from 
whose  sands  the  first  glass  was  made  hy  the  Phu>- 
nicians  (Strata,  xvi.  p.  758;  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  7; 
Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  10.  2).  * 

SILAS  (2b\as),  a  contraction  of  Sii.vanus 
('S.iXovavSs),  a  distinguished  Christian  teacher  in 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  who,  with  Barnabas,  was 
associated  by  that  church  with  Paul  (Acts  xv.  22, 
32),  and  accompanied  him  in  his  second  journey 
through  Asia  Minor  to  Macedonia  (Aefj  xv.  404 
xvi.  Ii),  25  ;  xvii.  4).  He  remained  liehind  at  Berea 
for  a  short  time,  when  Paul  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
that  place  (Acts  xvii.  10,  I4\  They  met  again  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  A  ;  comp.  Thess.  i.  1),  where 
Silas  was  active  in  the  work  of  an  evangelist  (3 
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(  'or.  i.  19V  He  is  invariably  called  Silvamu  itr 
tiie  Kpisiles,  but  t lie  contraction  Silas  id  always 
uwd  in  the  Acts.  Whether  this  Silvanus  ill the 
lame  |»erson  who  WU  the  hearer  of  St.  Peter's 
epistle  to  the  chinches  in  Asia  Minor  (1  Pet.  v 
12),  cannot  he  ascertained.  The  traditions  (ap. 
D.>rotliamm  et  Hippolytum)  regard  Silas  andSil- 
tui  ns  as  different  persons,  making  the  former 
bishop  of  Corinth,  and  the  latter  bishop  of  Thes- 
wiloniea.  See  Fabricius,  Lux  Evany,  p.  117  ; 
Ccllarius,   Diss,  de  Sila   lira  Apostol. 

SILOAH.     [Sii.oam.] 

SILOAM  (2iAcoa/u),  or  Shij.oah  (!w)- 
Tlie  name  Siloah  or  Siloam  i«  found  only  three 
times  in  Scripture  as  applied  to  water ;  once  in 
'saiah  (viii.  6).  who  speaks  of  it  as  running  water; 
again,  as  a  pool,  in  Nehemiah  ii.  15;  and  lastly, 
»lso  as  a  pool,  in  the  account  of  our  Lord's  healing 
me  man  who  had  been  born  blind  (John  ix.  7-1 1) 
None  of  these  passages  affords  any  clue  to  the 
situation  of  Siloam;  but  this  silence  is  supplied 
by  Josephu8,  who  makes  frequent  mention  of  it  as 
a* fountain  (De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4,  §  I,  2),  and  indi- 
cates its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of 
Tyropoeon,  where  the  fountain,  now  and  long 
siuce  indicated  as  that  of  Siloam,  is  still  found. 
He  describes  its  waters  as  sweet  and  abundant. 
Jerome  (Comment,  in  Esa.  viii.  6),  indicating  its 
situation  more  precisely,  also  mentions  its  ir- 
regular flow — a  very  remarkable  circumstance, 
which  has  been  noticed  by  most  subsequent  pil- 
grims and  travellers.  This  assures  us  that  the 
present  fountain  of  Siloam  is  that  which  he  had 
in  view ;  and  that  it  is  the  same  to  which  tlie 
Scriptural  notices  refer  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 
The  pool  of  Siloam  is  within  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  valley  of  Tyropoeon,  and  about  eighty  paces 
above  its  termination  is  that  of  Jehoshaphat. 
The  water  flows  out  of  a  small  artificial  basin 
under  the  cliff,  the  entrance  to  which  is  excavated 
in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  is  immediately  re- 
ceived into  a  larger  reservoir,  fifty-three  feet  in 
length  by  eighteen  feet  in  width.  A  flight  of 
steps  leads  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir, 
which  is  nineteen  feet  deep.  This  large  receptacle 
is  fared  with  a  wall  of  stone,  now  slightly  out.  of 
repair.  Several  columns  stand  out  of  the  side 
walls,  extending  from  the  top  downward  into  the 
cistern,  the  design  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture. The  water  passes  out  of  this  reservoir  through 
a  channel  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is  covered  for  a 
short  distance;  but  subsequently  it  ojiens  and  dis- 
closes a  lively  copious  stream,  which  is  conducted 
into  an  enclose  I  garden  planted  with  fig-trees.  It 
is  afterwards  subdivided,  and  seems  to  be  ex- 
hausted in  irriga'ing  a  number  of  gardens  occu- 
pied with  tigs,  apricots,  olive  and  other  trees,  and 
some  ilourishiug  legumes.  The  small  upper  basin 
or  fountain  excavated  in  the  rock  is  merely  the 
entrance,  or  rather  the  termination  of  a  long  and 
narrow  subterranean  passage  beyond,  by  which 
the  water  comes  from  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 
This  has  been  established  beyond  dispute  by  Dr. 
Rolt  nsoii,  who,  with  his  companion,  had  the 
oardihood  to  crawl  through  the  passage.  They 
•bund  it  17')0  feet  in  length,  which,  owing  to  its 
bindings,  is  several  hundred  feet  more  than  the 
iirect  distance  above  ground.  It  is  thus  proved 
hat  the  water  of  both  these  fountains  '.a  the  same, 
bougL  aorue  travellers  have  pronounce  1  the  water 


of  Siloam  to  be  bad,  and  that  of  the  other  foun- 
tain good.  It  has  a  peculiar  taste,  sweetish  and 
very  slightly  brackish,  but  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
Late  in  the  season,  when  the  water  is  low,  it  it 
saiil  to  become  more  brackish  arid  unpleasant 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  ebb  and 
Mow  of  the  waters,  which,  although  often  men- 
tioned as  a  characteristic  of  Siloam,  must  belong 
equally  to  both  fountains.  Dr.  Robinson  himself 
witnessed  this  phenomenon  ill  the  fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  where  the  water  rose  in  five  minutes  one 
foot  in  the  reservoir,  and  in  another  live  minutes 
sunk  to  its  former  level.  The  intervals  and  the 
extent  of  the  flow  and  ebb  in  this  and  the  fountain 
of  Siloam,  vary  with  the  season;  hut  the  fact, 
though  ii  has  not  yet  been  accounted  for,  is  be- 
yond dispute  (see  Robinson's  Palestine,  i.  4G0, 
492-498;  Olins  Travels,  ii.  153,  15  4  ;  Williams's 
Hull/  City,  pp.  378,  379. 
SILVANUS.     [Silas.] 

SILVER.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  metal 
in  Scripture  until  the  time  of  Abraham.  Before 
that  time  brass  and  iron  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  metals  in  use  (Gen  iv.  22).  Abraham  was 
rich  in  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  flocks  and 
herds,  and  silver  in  his  day  was  in  general  circu- 
lation as  money.  It  was  uncoined,  and  estimated 
always  by  weight.  Coined  money  was  not  in 
use  among  the  Israelites  until  an  advanced  period 
of  their  history.  The  Romans  are  said  to  have 
had  only  copper  money  until  within  five  years  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  when  they  began  to  coin 
silver(Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxx.  3).  Their  coins  weie 
extensively  introduced  into  Judaea  after  it  l>e 
came  a  Roman  province. 

Silver,  as*  well  as  gold,  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  They  were  U>th  largely  used  by 
the  Jews  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  orua 
ment,  and  of  various  vessels  for  domestic  pur 
poses,  and  also  for  the  service  of  the  temple. 
Many  of  the  idols,  and  other  objects  belonging  to 
the  idolatrous  nations,  are  stated  to  have  been  of 
silver.  This  metal  was  so  abundant  as  to  be  little 
thought  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  although  it 
was  at  that  time,  and  both  before  and  long  after- 
wards, the  principal  medium  of  exchange  among 
the  Jews — -the  only  recognised  standard  or  mea- 
sure of  value  [Mktai.sJ. — G.  M.  B. 

SIMEON  lf\VW,  favourable  hearing  ;  2u- 
/jl€Cx)v),  the  second  son  of  Jacob,  born  of  Leah 
(Gen.  xxix.  33),  and  progenitor  of  the  tribe  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  the  full  brother  of  Levi 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  25  ;  xxxv.  23),  with  whom  he  took 
part  in  cruelly  avenging  upon  the  men  of  She- 
chem  the  injury  which  their  sister  Dinah  had 
received  from  the  son  of  Ham  or  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
25  30);  see  Dinah.  The  ferocity  of  character 
thus  indicated  probably  furnishes  the  reason  that 
Joseph  singled  Simeon  out  to  remain  behind  in 
Egypt,  when  his  other  brethren  were  the  first 
time  dismissed  (Gen.  xlii.  24);  but  when  they 
returned  he  was  restored  safely  to  them  (Gen. 
xliii.  23).  Nothing  more  of  his  personal  history 
is  known.  The  tribe  descended  from  Simeon 
contained  59,300  able  bodied  men  at  the  time  of 
the  Exode  (Num.  i.  23),  but  was  reduced  to 
22,000  before  entering  Palestine  (Num.  xxvi. 
14).  This  immense  decrease  in  the  course  of  one 
generation  was  greater  than  that  sustained  by  all 
the  other  tribes  together,  and  reduced  Simeon  from 
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rtie  third  rank  to  the  lowest  of  all  in  point  of  num- 
bers. It  cannot  well  be  accounted  for  but  by  sup- 
t»osing  that  the  tribe  erred  most  conspicuously, 
and  was  punished  most  severely  in  those  transac- 
tions which  drew  down  judgments  from  God.  As 
it  appeared  that  Judah  had  received  too  large  a 
territory  in  the  Hist  distribution  of  lands,  a  portion 
of  it  was  afterwards  assigned  to  Simeon.  This 
portion  lay  in  the  south-west,  towards  the  borders 
of  Philistia  and  the  southern  desert,  and  contained 
seventeen  towns  (Josh.  xix.  1-9).  However,  the 
Judahites  must  afterwards  have  re- appropriated 
some  of  these  towns  ;  at  least  Beersheba  (1  Kings 
ix.  3)  and  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6)  appear  at  a 
subsequent  period  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  The  remarkable  passage  in  1  Chron.  iv. 
41-43  points  to  an  emigration  of  or  from  this  tribe, 
perhaps  more  extensive  than  the  words  would  seem 
to  indicate,  and  suggests  that  when  they  ceased  to 
have  common  interest,  this  small  tribe  was  obliged 
to  give  way  before  the  greater  power  of  Judah  and 
the  pressure  of  its  population  (comp.  Gen.  xlix.  7). 
Nothing  more  of  this  tribe  is  recoi  led,  although 
its  name  occurs  in  unhistorical  intimations  (Ezek. 
xlviii.  24;  Rev.  vii.  8). 

2.  SIMEON,  the  aged  person  who,  when 
Jesus  was  presented  by  his  mother  at  the  temple, 
recognised  the  infant  as  the  expected  Messiah, 
and  took  him  in  his  arms  and  blessed  him,  glori- 
fying God  (Luke  ii.  25-35).  The  circumstance  is 
interesting,  as  evincing  the  expectations  which  were 
tlip.1  entertained  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  important  from  the  attestation  which  it 
conveyed  in  favour  of  Jrsus,  from  one  who  was 
known  to  have  received  the  divine  promise  that 
he  should  '  not  taste'of  death  till  he  had  seen  the 
Lord's  Christ.'  It  his  been  often  supposed  that 
this  Snicon  was  the  same  with  Rahban  Simeon, 
the  son  of  the  famous  Hillel,  and  father  of  Gama- 
liel ;  but  this  is  merely  a  conjecture,  founded  on 
circumstances  too  weak  to  establish  such  a  con- 
clusion. 

SIMON  (Sijuwi'),  the  same  name,  in  origin 
and  signification,  as  Simeon. 

1.  SIMON  MACCAHjEUS.  [Maccabjean 
Family.] 

2.  SIMON,  the  apostle,  to  whom  Christ  gave 
the  name  of  Peter,  after  which  he  was  rarely 
called  by  his  former  name  alone,  but  usually 
by  that  of  Peter,  or  else  Simon  Peter  [Peter]. 

3.  SIMON,  surnamed  Zei.otes  ('Zi/xcau  6 
ZrjKwTris),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  (Luke  vi. 
15;  Acts  i.  13),  and  probably  so  named  from 
having  been  one  of  the  Zealots.  He  is  also  called 
'The  Canaanite'  (Zi/jlcdv  6  KavauLrris)  in  Matt. 
x.  4:  Mark  iii.  IS.  This,  however,  is  not,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  to  be  taken  for  a  Gentile  name, 
but  is  merely  an  Aramaic  word  signifying  'zeal,1 
and  therefore  of  the  same  signification  as  Zelotes. 
Simon  is  the  least  known  of  all  the  apostles,  not 
a  single  circumstance,  beyond  the  fact  of  Ins 
apnstleship,  being  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
is  probably  to  lie  identified  with  Simon  the  son 
of  Cleophas  ;  and  if  so,  the  traditions  concerning 
that  person,  given  by  those  who  make  them  dis- 
tinct, must  lie  assigned  to  him.  These  traditions, 
lowever.  assign  a  different  destiny  to  this  Simon, 
tMeging  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  throughout 
North  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  Mauritania,  and  that 
It  even  proceeded  to  the  rtmo*e  isles  of  Britain. 


4.  SIMON,  son  of  Cleophas  and  Mary,  brothel 
of  the  apostles  James  and  Jude,  and  a  kinsman 
of  Jesus  (Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3).  He  if 
probably  the  same  with  the  Simon  Zelotes  above 
mentioned,  and  in  that  case  we  must  regard  the 
separate  traditions  respecting  him  as  apocryphal, 
and  take  those  assigned  to  the  present  Simon  at 
proper  to  both.  They  amount,  to  this,  that  after 
St.  James  had  been  slain  by  the  Jews  in  a.d.  62, 
his  brother  Simon  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  the  government  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  that  forty-three  years  after,  when  Trajan 
caused  search  to  lie  made  for  all  those  who  claimed 
to  be  of  the  race  of  David,  he  was  accused  befor« 
Atticus,  the  governor  of  Palestine,  and  after  en- 
during great  torture  was  crucified,  being  then  120 
years  of  age  (Epiphanius,  Hares,  c.  14  ;  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  32;  Tillemont,  Hist.  Eccles.  ii. 
204). 

5.  SIMON,  father  of  Judas  Iscariot  (John  vi. 
71  ;  xii.  4  ;  xiii.  2,  26). ' 

6.  SIMON,  a  Pharisee  who  invited  Jesus  to 
his  house  (Luke  vii.  40,  43,  44).      • 

7.  SIMON  THE  LEPER,  so  called  from  having 
formerly  been  afflicted  with  leprosy  (Matt.  xxvi. 
6;  Mark  xiv.  3).  He  was  of  Bethany,  and -after 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  gave  a  feast,  probably 
in  celebration  of  that  event,  at  which  both  Jesus 
and  Lazarus  were  present  (comp.  John  xii.  2). 
He  was,  therefore,  probably  a  near  friend  or  rela- 
tion of  Lazarus:  some  suppose  that  he  was  his 
brother:  others  that  he  was  the  husband  of  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Lazarus,  who  at  this  feast  anointed 
the  Lord's  feet,  and  that  Lazarus  abode  with 
them.     But  all  this  is  pure  conjecture. 

8.  SIMON  THE  CYRENIAN,  who  was 
compelled  to  aid  in  bearing  the  cross  of  Jesus 
(Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21  ;  Luke  xxiii.  26). 
Whether  this  surname  indicated  that  Simon  was 
one  of  the  many  Jews  from  Cyrene.  who  came  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  or  that  he  was  origin- 
ally from  Cyrene.  although  then  settled  at  Jeru- 
salem, is  uncertain.  The  latter  seems  the  more 
likely  opinion,  as  Simon's  two  sons,  Alexander 
and  Rufus,  were  certainly  disciples  of  Christ  ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
which  led  the  Jews  to  incite  the  soldiers  to  lay 
on  him  the  burden  of  the  cross.  The  family  of 
Simon  seems  to  have  resided  afterwards  at  Rome; 
for  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  there, 
salutes  the  wife  of  Simon  with  tenderness  and 
respect,  calling  her  his  '  mother,'  though  he  does 
not  expressly  name  her  :  '  Salute  Rufus,  and  his 
mother  and  mine'  (Rom.  xvi.  13). 

9.  SIMON  THE  TANNER,  with  whom  St. 
Peter  lodged  at  Joppa  (Acts  ix.  43;  x.  6  ;  xvii. 
32).  He  was  doubtless  a  disciple.  His  house 
was  by  the  sea  side,  beyond  the  wall,  as  the  trade 
of  a  tanner  was  one  which  the  Jews  did  not  allow 
to  lie  carried  on  inside  their  towns. 

10.  SIMON  MAGUS.  In  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  Acts  we  read  that  Philip  the  Evangelist, 
whils^preaching  the  Gospel  in  a  city  of  Samaria, 
came  in  contact,  with  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Simon,  who  had  formerly  exercised  immense 
power  over  the  minds  of  the  jieople  by  his  skill 
in  the  resources  of  magic.  So  high  were  the> 
jiretensions  of  this  impostor,  and  so  profound  the 
impression  he  had  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  that  they  not  only  received  witii 
readiness  all   that  he  taught,   but  admitted  hie 
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pkrim  to  be  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the  de- 
miurgic p«WOT  of  God.  The  doctrines  ot*  Philip, 
however,  concerning  Christ  us  the  true  and  only 
incaruatinn  of  Deity,  supported  by  the  unparal- 
leled and  beneficent  miracles  which  he  per- 
formed, had  the  effect  of  dispelling  this  delusion, 
and  inducing  the  people  to  renounce  their  alle- 
giance to  Simon  and  receive  haptietri  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  On  the  mind  of  Simon  himself 
a  deep  impression  was  also  produced.  In  his 
former  pursuits  he  had  heen  probably  not  a  little 
of  a  dupe  as  well  as  a  deceiver,  for  the  heliefin 
the  reality  of  magical  power  was  so  widely  dif- 
fused through  the  East  that  we  can  easily  suppose 
Simon  to  have  heen  thoroughly  convinced,  not 
only  that,  the  possession  of  such  jxnver  was  attain- 
able, hut  that  the  charms  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter aclually  conferred  upon  him  a  portion  of 
that  power,  though  very  far  short  of  what  he  pre- 
tended to  have.  To  his  mind,  therefore,  the 
idea  in  all  probability  suggested  hy  the  miracles 
of  Philip,  the  reality  of  which  he  could  not 
doubt,  was,  that  here  was  a  magician  of  a  higher 
order  than  himself— one  who  was  possessed  of 
charms  and  secrets  more  powerful  and  mysterious 
than  those  which  he  had  obtained.  To  Philip, 
consequently,  as  a  greater  master  of  his  science 
than  himself,  he  deemed  it  wise  to  succumb,  in 
the  hope  doubtless  of  being  able  ere  long  to  par- 
ticipate in  his  knowledge  and  to  wield  his  power. 
With  this  view  he  professed  himself  a  disciple  of 
Jesus,  and  as  such  was  baptised  by  Philip. 

On  the  news  of  Philip's  success  reaching  Jeru- 
salem, Peter  and  John  went  down  to  Samaria  to 
confer  upon  the  new  converts  the  spiritual  gifts 
which  were  vouchsafed  to  the  primitive  churches. 
During  their  visit  Simon  discovered  that  by 
means  of  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands  the 
Apostles  were  able  to  dispense  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  supposing  probably  that  in  this 
lay  the  much-prized  secret  of  their  superior 
power,  he  attempted  to  induce  the  Apostles  to 
impart  to  him  this  power  by  offering  them  money. 
Tins,  which  for  such  a  man  was  a  very  natural 
act,  intimated  to  the  Apostles  at  once  his  true 
character  (or  rather,  to  express  more  accurately 
our  conviction,  it  enabled  them  to  manifest  to 
the  people  and  publicly  to  act  upon  what  their 
own  power  of  discerning  spirits  must  have  al- 
ready taught  them  of  his  true  character) ;  and 
accordingly  Peter  indignantly  repudiated  his 
offer,  proclaimed  his  utter  want,  of  all  true 
knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  (so  we  under- 
stand the  words  ovk  etrn  aoi  pepls  oi»8e  K\T)pos 
iv  Tip  \6yif  TovTca,  ver.  21),  and  exhorted  him  to 
repentance  and  to  prayer  for  forgiveness.  The 
words  of  Peter  on  this  occasion,  it- is  justly  re- 
marked by  Neander,  '  present,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel,  which  so  expressly  intimates  the  abso 
.lite  necessity  of  a  right  state  of  mind  for  the  re- 
ception of  all  that  Christianity  conveys,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Magianism,  which  denies 
all  necessary  connection  between  the  staff  of 
mind  and  that  which  is  divine  and  supernatural, 
brings  down  the  divine  and  supernatural  within 
the  sphere  of  ordinary  nature,  and  imagines  that 
divine  power  may  be  appropriated  by  means  of 
s:  mething  else  than  that  which  is  allied  to  it.  in 
man's  nature,  and  which  supplies  the  only  point 
of  union  between  the  two'  {Apostol.  Zeitalt.  i.  82). 
1  he  solemn  a  id  threatening  words  of  the  Apostle 


struck  dread  into  the  Iwsom  of  the  impostor,  eho 
besought  the  Apostle  to  pray  for  him  that  none 
of  the  things  he  had  threatened  might  come  upon 
him — an  entreaty  which  shows  that  Ids  mind 
still  laboured,  under  what  Neander  above  de- 
scribes as  the  chief  error  of  the  Magian  doctrine. 

After  this  we  read  no  more  of  Simon  Magus 
in  the  New  Testament,  By  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  however,  he  is  frequently  referred  to,  and 
several  curious  particulars  are  recorded  concern- 
ing him,  some  of  which  must  unquestionably  be 
abandoned  to  the  region  of  fable,  but  many  of 
which  are  apparently  true.  According  to  Justin 
Martyr  {Apol.  "i.  §  26),  Theodoret  {Ha-rrt.  fab. 
i.  1),  Epiphanius  (Hrrr.  xxi.  55),  and  others,  he 
was  a  native  of  Gitton  or  Gittum,  a  town  erf 
Samaria.  The  Clementine  Homilies  (ii.  22), 
inform  us  that  he  studied  at  Alexandria:  lot 
their  authority  is  very  doubtful.  Josephus  speak 8 
of  a  Simon  Magus  who  was  a  dependant  of 
Felix  and  the  minister  of  his  vices  {Anti<j.  xx. 
7.  2),  and  whom  Neander  regards  as  the  same 
person  with  the  one  now  under  notice  {Lib.  lit. 
p.-  84).  Justin  says  he  went  to  Home  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  where  he  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  gained  such  reverence  that  he  was 
worshipped  as  a  God.  The  same  writer  affirms 
that  he  even  saw  a  statue  erected  in  (he  Tiber, 
between  the  two  bridges,  to  his  memory,  and 
bearing  the  inscription  'Simoui  Deo  Sancto,' 
and  this  is  repeated  by  many  of  the  fathers.  It 
is  now,  however,  very  generally  supposed  that 
Justin's  partial  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
language  and  mythology  led  him  to  mistake  a 
statue  of  the  Sabine  deity,  Semo,  for  one  to 
Simon,  a  supposition  which  it.  is  hardly  possible 
to  resist  when  we  know  that  a  piece  of  marble  has 
been  found  in  an  island  of  the  Tiber  actually 
[tearing  the  inscription  Semomi  Sanco  Deo 
Fidio  Sacrum  (Salmasius,  Ad  Spartianum, 
p.  38;  Van  Dale,  De  Oraculis,  p.  570;  Burton, 
Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  p.  374.  $c). 
Eusebius  adds  {Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  13,  14),  that  the 
popularity  of  the  impostor  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  St.  Peter's  coming  to  Rome;  and  latei 
writers  give  us  a  wonderful  legend  of  hw  destruc- 
tion by  the  miraculous  power  of  the  Apostle's 
prayers  joined  to  those  of  St.  Paul.  All  are 
agreed  in  regarding  these  legendary  accounts  as 
fabulous,  but  Dr.  Burton  has  with  much  inge- 
nuity endeavoured  to  expiscate  the  truth  which 
may  be  involved  in  them.  According  to  his 
view  it  is  probable  that  Simon,  in  endeavouring 
to  work  something  that  should  pass  for  a  miracle, 
and  to  maintain  his  credit  against  the  Apostles, 
met  with  an  accident  which  ended  in  his  dealt 
{Lib.  cit.  p.  371).  To  us  it  appears  more  pio- 
bable  that  the  whole  is  a  mythic  fable  ;  the 
silence  of  all  the  earlier  fathers  regarding  it  is 
sufficient  to  invalidate  its  pretensions  to  be  viewed 
as  history. 

Simon's  doctrines  were  substantially  those  oi 
the  Gnostics,  and  he  is  not  without  reason  re- 
garded as  the  first  who  attempted  to  engraft  the 
theurgy  and  egotism  of  me  Magian  philosophy 
upon  Christianity.  He  represented  himself,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome  {In  Matt.,  Opp.  iv.  114),  as 
the  Word  of  God,  the  Perfection,  the  Paraclete, 
the  Almighty,  the  All  of  Deity;  and  Irenanu 
(i.  20)  tells  us  he  carried  with  him  a  beaut  ifui 
female  named   Helena,  whom  he  set  forth  as  the 
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first  idea  (twoia)  of  Deity.  If  this  be  not  ex- 
aggerated fable  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  we 
most  supjxrse  that  such  modes  of  sj)eech  and  re- 
presentation were  adopted  by  him  as  suited  to 
the  highly  allegorical  character  of  Orientalism 
in  his  day;  for  were  we  to  supjiose  him  to  have 
meant  such  utterances  to  be  taken  literally,  we 
(fh  uld  be  constrained  to  look  upon  him  in  the 
light  of  a  madman. 

Comp.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  torn.  i.p.  158,  (f. ; 
Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manic  he'e,  torn.  i. ;  Ittigius, 
Hist.  Eccles.  Selecta  Capita,  v.  16,  &c. ;  Mos- 
heim.  Hist  of  tlie  Church,  Cent.  ii.  5,  12;  De 
Rebus  Christianorum,  &c.  p  190  If.  ;  Burton's 
Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  Lect.iv.  ;  Milman, 
Hist,  of  Christianity,  vol.   ii.   p.  96,  ff.,   &c. — 

W.  L.  A. 

SIN  (J*?  ;  Sept.  2aiy),  a  city  of  Egypt,  which 
is  mentioned  in  Kzek.  xxx.  15,  16,  in  connection 
with  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  is  described  as 
'the  strength  of  Egypt,'  showing  it  to  have  been 
a  fortified  place.  The  Sept.  makes  it  to  have 
been  Sais,  but  Jerome  regards  it  as  Pelusium 
This  latter  identification  has  been  general  1) 
adopted,  and  is  scarcely  0]>en  to  dispu'e.  Sir 
means'  mire,  and  Pelusium,  from  the  Greek  pelos 
has  the  same  meaning,  which  is,  indeed,  preserved 
in  the  modern  name  Tineh,  *  clay,  all  doubtless 
derived  from  the  muddy  nature  of  the  soil  in 
the  vicinitv.  Sir  J.  (i.  Wilkinson,  however,  sup- 
poses that  the  ancient  native  name  more  nearly 
resemh'ed  the  Pekemoun  or  Pheuomis  of  the 
Copt-;:  ,'.nd  the  latter  is,  doubtless,  the  origin  of 
the  Farama  of  the  Aral)s,  by  which  it  is  still 
known.  Pelusium  was  anciently  a  place  of  great 
consequence.  If  was  strongly  fortified,  being  the 
bulwark  of  the  Egyptian  frontier  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  was  considered  the  '  key,'  or,  as  the 
prophet  terms  it,  'the  strength"  of  Egypt  (Hist. 
Bell.  Alexand  p.  20.  27  :  Liv.  xlv.  11  ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  kiv.  8.  1  :  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  7  ;  i.  9.  3). 
It  was  near  lliis  place  that  Pompey  met  his  death, 
ireing  murdered  by  order  of  Ptolemy,  whose  pro- 
tection he  had  claimed.  It  lay  among  swamps  and 
morasses  on  the  most  easterly  estuary  of  the  Nile 
(which  received  from  it  the  name  of  OstinnrPelu- 
siacum).  and  stood  twenty  stades  from  the  Medi- 
terranean (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  760;  xvii.  801,  802; 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  11).  The  site  is  now  only 
approachable  by  boats  during  a  high  Nile,  or  by 
land  when  the  summer  sun  has  dried  the  mud 
lffl  by  the  inundation:  the  remains 'consist  only 
of  mounds  and  a  few  fallen  columns.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  unwholesome  (Wilkinson's  Mod. 
Einipt.  t.  406,  411;  Savary's  Letters  on  Egypt, 
i.  let.  21;   Henniker's  Travels). 

SIN,  tne  desert  whirl)  the  Israelites  entered  on 
turning  off  hmn  the  Red  Sea  (E\od.  xvi.  1  ; 
xvii.  I  I    Num.  xxxiii.  12)  [Sinai]. 

SINAI  *3sp  ;  Sept.  Sivo).  The  Hebrew  name, 
denoting  a  district  of  broken  or  clelt  rocks,  is  de- 
scriptive of  the  re.don  to  which  it  is  applied.  That 
region,  according  to  Exod.  xix.  1  ;  Lev",  vii.  38; 
Num.  i.  1,  3,  I,  is  a  wild  mountainous  country  in 
Arabia  Pttra-a,  whither  the  Israelites  went  from 
Rephidim,  after  they  had  be^n  out  of  Egypt  lor  the 
spare  of  three  months.  Here  the  law  was  given  to 
M"-rrf,  which  fart  renders  this  s|xit  one  of  special 
and  lasting  interest.  From  the  magnitude  and  pro- 
minence of  the  Smaitic  group  of  mountains,  the 


entire  district  of  which  it  forms  a  part  has  teceived 

the  name  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  1  his  peninsula 
may  be  roughly  described  as  formed  by  a  1h<* 
running  from  Suez  to  Ailah.  all  that  lies  on 
the  south  of  this  'line  falling  within  the  ]>eninsula. 
In  the  present  day  the  name  Sinai  is  given  by 
Christians  to  the  cluster  pf  mountains  to  which 
we  have  referred  ;  but  the  Arabs  have  no  other 
name  for  this  group  than  Jei>el  et-Tur,  sometime* 
adding  the  distinctive  epithet  Siua.  In  a  stricter 
sense  the  name  Sinai  is  applied  to  a  very  lofty 
ridge  which  lies  tatwten  the  two  parallel  vallevs 
of  Sher  and  el-Lega.  Of  tins  ridge  the  northern 
end  is  termed  Horeb,  the  southern  Sinai,  now 
called  Jebel  Musa,  or  Moses'  Mount.  The  entire 
district  is  a  heap  of  lofty  granite  rocks,  with  steep 
gorges  and  deep  valleys.  The  several  mountains 
in  the  ]>eninsula  seem  all  to  ascend  gradually  till 
they  reach  their  higlvest  point  in  the  group  of 
Sinai,  which  presents  a  wild  as]>ect  of  broken, 
cleft,  and  irregular  masses,  with  pointed  tojjs 
and  precipitous  sides.  The  entire  group  is  made 
up  of  four  huge  ranges,  which  inn  south  and 
north  with  an  inclination  eastward.  The  ranges 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  valleys  or 
watercourses.  Of  the  font  longitudinal  masses  of 
mountain,  Sinai  lies  the  most  easterly  but  one, 
namely,  Jebel  ed-Deir.  The  range  which  lies  on 
the  west  of  Sinai  is  designated  at  its  southern 
extremity  Jebel  Catharine,  which  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  Ihe  district,  for  Sinai  is  7033, 
and  Catharine  8063  Parisian  feet  above .  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  (the  highest  point  oi 
Hermon  being  lb, 000  feet).  The  Sinai  ridge,  in- 
cluding Horeb.  is  at  least  three  m'lcs  in  length. 
It  rises  boldly  and  majestically  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  plain  Rahah,  winch  is  two  geographical 
miles  long,  and  ranges  in  breadth  from  one-third 
to  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  making  at  least  one 
square  mile.  This  space  is  nearly  doubled 
by  extensions  of  the  valley  or.  the  west  and 
east.  '  The  examination  convinced  us,'  savs 
Robinson  (Biblical  liesearclit  s.  i.  !41).  'that  here 
was  space  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  requisitions 
of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  so  far  a*  it  relates  to 
the  assembling  of  the  congregation  to  receive  the 
law.'  Water  is  abundant  in  this  mountainous 
region,  to  which  the  Bedouins  betake  themselves 
when  oppressed  by  drought  in  the  lower  lands. 
As  there  is  water,  so  also  is  there  in  the  valleys 
great  fruitfulness  and  sometimes  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  as  well  as  beauty.  W  hat  was  the 
exact  locality  from  which  the  law  was  given,  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  ascertain.  The  book  of 
Deuteronomy  (i.  6;  iv.  1^,  &c.)  makes  it  to  be 
Horeb,  which  seems  most  probable  ;  for  this,  tlie 
north  end  of  the  range,  rises  immediately  from  the 
plain  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Israelites.  Sinai  is.  indeed,  gi»- 
nerallv  reputed  to  be  the  spot.  and.  as  we  have 
seen,  the  southern  extremity  of  tie  range  is  deno- 
minated Moses'  Mount  :  but  this  may  have  arisen 
from  confounding  together  two  meaning*  of  Si- 
nai, inasmuch  as  it  denotes  1,  a  district;  2,  a 
particular  pait  of  that  district.  It  was  no  doubt 
on  Horeb,  in  the  region  of  Sinai,  that  the  law  was 
promulgated.  Robinson  imputes  the  common 
error  to  tradition,  and  declares  that  '  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  Moses  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  summit  which  now  bears 
his  name.      It  is  tiiree  miles  distant  from  the  plain 
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on  rV«b  the  Israelite*  must  have  stood,  ami  hid- 
den fiv.n  it  by  the  intervening  jx'aks  of  modern 
Horeb.  No  part  of  the  plain  is  visible  from  the 
summit,  nor  are  the  bottoms  of  the  adjacent  val- 
leys, nor  is  any  spot  to  he  seen  around  it  where 
the  people  could  have  heen  assembled.'  Robinson 
also  ascended  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
ridge*  and  had  there  a  prospect  which  he  thus 
describes:  —  k  The  whole  plain,  er-Raiiah,  lay- 
spread  out  beneath  our  feel  with  the  adjacent 
Wadys  and  mountains.  Our  conviction  was 
strengthened  that  here,  or  on  some  one  of  the  ad- 
jacent cldls,  was  the  spot  where  the  Lord  "  de- 
scended in  fire,"  and  pioclaimed  the  law.  Here 
lay  the  plain  where  the  whole  congregation  might 
be  assembled  ;  here  was  the  mount  that  could  be 
apjiroached  and  touched,  if  not.  forbidden  ;  and 
here  the  mountain  brow  where  alone  the  lightnings 


and  'he  thick  cloud  would  lie  visible,  an*!  the 
thunders  and  the  Voice  of  the  trump  be  heard 
when  "the  lywilcaiiietlown  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people  upon  Mount  Sinai."  We  gave  ourselves 
up  to  the  impressions  of' the  awful  scene,  and 
read  with  a  feeling  that  will  never  be  forgotten 
the  sublime  account  of  the  transaction  and  the 
commandment  there  promulgated.'  ( )n  descend- 
ing. Robinson  came  to  a  convent  ( ",3Gh  feet  above 
the  sea),  his  description  of  the  vicinity  of  which 
will  impress  on  the  reader's  mind  what  we  ha\e 
before  said  as  to  the  fruit  fulness  of  spots  in  the<e 
lofty  regions,  f  A  large  plantation  of  olive-trees 
extends  far  above  and  below  the  convent  along 
the  valley.  Just  around  the  buildings  is  also  a 
garden  of  other  fruit  trees,  in  which  apple  and 
apricot  trees  were  in  blossom  (March  2b),  and 
not  far  ofl'  is  a  small   grove  of  tall  poplars,  here 
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cultivated  for  timber.  In  this  garden  too  was  a 
rill  of  water.  A  family  of  serfs  was  here  to  keep 
the  garden.  As  we  entered,  the  sweet  voice  of  a 
orattling  Arab  child  struck  my  ear,  and  made 
my  heart  thrill  as  it.  recalled  the  thoughts  of 
nome'  (i.  159).  Tradition  seems  to  have  been 
busily  and  freely  at  work  in  the  district.  A  rock 
is  pointed  out.  as  that  whence  Moses  made  the 
water  gush  It  is  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  Ro- 
binson affirms  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  assuming  any  connection  between  it 
and  Rephidim  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
against  such  a  supposition. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  Sinai,  we 
shall  now  briefly  trace  the  Israelites  in  their 
journey  to  the  mountain.  Another  article  [W/*»- 
okkinuJ  will  follow  their  course  into  the  Land 
of  Promise.  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to 
Exodus,  he  will  find  that  we  there  conducted  the 
fugitive  horde  through  the  Red  Sea  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  gulf  of  Suez.  The  Biblical  autho- 
rities for  the  portion  pf  the  task  immediately   he- 


fore  us  may  be  found  in  Exod.  xvi.  22;  xvii. 
xviii.,  xix.,  1  and  2;  and  Num.  xxiii.  8-15 
When  safe  on  the  eastern  shore,  the  Israelites, 
had  they  taken  the  shortest  route  into  Palestine, 
would  have  struck  at  once  across  the  deseit 
in  a  soulh-easterly  direction  to  el-Arish  or  Gaza, 
But  this  route  would  have  brought  them  into 
direct  collision  with  the  Philistines,  with  whom 
they  were  as  yet  quite  unable  to  cope.  Or.  th<y 
might  have  traversed  the  desert  of  Paran,  follow- 
ing the  pilgrim  road  of  the  present  day  to  Klath, 
and,  turning  to  the  north,  have  made  for  Pales- 
tine. In  order  to  accomplish  this,  however, 
hostile  hordes  and  nalions  would  have  to  be  en- 
countered, whose  superior  skill  and  experience  in 
war  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  newly  liberated 
tribes  of  Israel.  Wisely,  therefore,  did  their  leader 
take  a  course  which  necessitated  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  gave  premise  of  affording  intellectual  and 
moral  discipline  of  the  highest  value.  A  regard 
to  this  discipline  chiefly  determined  Moses  in  thi 
ielect-on  of  his  route.   He  resolved  to  lead  his  flock 
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to  Sinai  m  order  that  they  might  see  the  wonders 
hiere  to  be  exhibited,  and  hear  the  lessons  there  to 
be  given.  At  Sinai,  and  on  the  journey  thither, 
might  the  great  leader  hope  that  the  moral  brand 
which  slavery  had  imprihled  on  Ins  people  would 
he  effaced,  and  that  they  would  acquire  tliar  self- 
respect,  that  regard  to  God's  will,  that  capacity  of 
self-guidance,  which  alone  could  make  liberty  a 
blessing  to  the  nation,  and  enable  Moses  to  realise 
on  their  behalf  the  great  and  benign  intentions 
which  God  had  led  him  to  form.  There  were, 
however,  two .  ways  by  which  lie  might  reach 
Sinai.  By  following  a  south-easterly  direction, 
and  proceeding  across  the  desert  el  Tyh,  he 
would  have  reached  at  once  the  heart  of  the  Si- 
naitic  region.  This  was  the  shorter  and  the  more 
expeditious  road.  The  other  route  lay  along 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  must  be  pursued 
till  an  opening  gave  the  means  of  turning  sud- 
tieniv  to  the  east,  and  ascending  at  once  into 
the  lofty  district.  The  latter  was  preferable  for 
the  reason  before  assigned,  namely,  the  addi- 
tional opportunities  which  it  offered  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  undisciplined  tribes  of  recently 
emancipated  slaves.  It,  therefore,  was  wisely 
adopted  by  Moses. 

Moses  did  not  begin  his  arduous  journey  till, 
with  a  piety  and  a  warmth  of  gratitude  which  well 
befitted  the  signal  deliverance  that  his  people  had 
just  been  favoured  with,  he  celebrated  the  power, 
majesty,  and  goodness  of  God  in  a  triumphal  ode, 
full  of  the  most  appropriate,  striking,  and  splendid 
images;  in  which  commemorative  festivity  he 
was  assisted  by  '  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister 
jf  Aaron,' and  her  associated  female  band,  with 
■poetry,  music,  and  dancing.  The  nature  of  these 
festivities  gives  us  full  reason  to  conclude,  that  if 
the  people  at  large  were  still  slaves  in  intellect 
and  morals,  there  were  not  wanting  individuals  in 
the  camp  who  were  eminently  skilled  in  the  best 
refinements  of  the  age.  The  spot  where  these  re- 
joicings were  held  could  not  have  been  far  from 
that  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Ayfin  Mfisa, 
'the  fountains  of  Moses,'  the  situation  of  which  is 
'even  now  marked  by  a  few  palm-trees.  This  was 
a  suitable  place  for  the  encampment,  because  well 
-supplied  with  water.  Here  Robinson  counted 
seven  fountains,  near  which  he  saw  a  patch  of 
barley,  and  a  few  cabbage  plants.  Hence  the 
Israelites  proceeded  along  the  coast,  three  days' 
journey,  into  what  is  termed  the  wilderness  of 
Shur.  During  this  march  they  found  no  water. 
The  district  is  hilly  and  sandy,  with  a  few 
watercourses  running  into  the  Red  Sea,  which 
failing  rain,  are  dry.  '  These  Wadys,"  says 
Robinson,  'are  mere  depressions  in  the  desert, 
with  only  a  few  scattered  herbs  and  shrubs,  now 
withered  and  parched  with  drought.'  At  the  end 
of  :lnee  days  the  Israelites  reached  the  fountain 
Marah,  but  the  waters  were  bitter,  and  could  not 
lie  drunk.  Tiie  stock  which  they  had  brought 
with    them    being   now    exhausted,    they  begat!    to 

utter  murmuring*  on  finding  themselves  disap- 
pointed it  Marah,  Muses  appealed  to  God,  who 
dii r.  ted  b  m  to  a  free,  which,  being  thrown 
into  the  waters,  sweetened  them.  The  people 
.  Were  Satisfied  and  admonished.  About  this  sta- 
tion authorities  are  Agreed.  It  is  identified  with 
the  fountain  Hawirah.  The  basin  is  .six  or  eight 
foet  in  diame'er,  and  the  water  Robinson  found 
tbftut  two  feet  deep.  Its  taste  in  unpleasant,  saltish, 


and  somewnat  bitter.  The  Arabs  pronounce  H 
bitter,  and  consider  it  as  the  worst  water  in  all 
these  regions.  Near  the  spring  are  numerous 
boshes  of  the  shrub  ghurkud — a  low,  bushy, 
thorny  shrub,  producing  a  small  fruit,  which 
ripens  in  June,  not  unlike  the  blackberry,  very 
juicy,  and  slightly  acidulous.  It  delights  in  a 
saline  soil,  and  is  found  growing  near  the  brackish 
fountains  in  and  around  Palestine,  affording  a 
grateful  refreshment  to  travellers.  By  m^ans  of  th< 
berries,  or,  if  they  were  net  ripe,  the  leaves  of  thi» 
plant,  the  bitterness  may  have  been  removed  from 
the  waters  of  Marah.  Not.  improbably  the  miracle 
in  the  case  lay  in  this,  that  Jehovah  directed 
Moses  to  use  the  tree  (bush)  itself,  instead  of  what 
was  usual,  the  berries,  as  from  the  time  of  year, 
shortly  after  Easter,  they  could  hardly  have  been 
ripe. 

The  next  station  mentioned  in  Scripture  is 
Elim,  where  were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and 
three  score  and  ten  palm-trees.  As  is  customary 
with  travellers  in  these  regions,  '  they  encamped 
there  by  the  waters'  (Exod.  xvi.  1).  The  indica- 
tions given  in  the  Bible  are  not  numerous,  nor 
very  distinct.  Neither  time  nor  distance  is  accu- 
rately laid  down.  Hence  we  can  expect  only 
general  accuracy  in  our  maps,  and  but  partial  suc- 
cess in  fixing  localities.  Elim,  however,  is  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  Wady  Ghurundel,  lying 
about  half  a  day's  journey  south-east  from  Marah. 
The  way  from  Egypt  to  Sinai  lies  through  this 
valley,  and  on  account  of  its  water  and  verdure 
it  is  a  chief  caravan  station  at  the  present  day. 
From  Elim  the  Israelites  marched,  encamping  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  which  purj>ose  they 
must  have  kept  the  high  ground  for  some  time, 
since  the  precipices  of  Jebel  Hummam — a  lofty 
and  precipitous  mountain  of  chalky  limestone — 
run  down  to  the  brink  of  the  sea.  They,  there- 
fore, went  on  the  land  side  of  this  mountain  to 
the  head  of  Wady  Taiyikeh,  which  passes  down 
south-west  through  the  mountains  to  the  shore. 
On  the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  this  vail  y  was- the 
encampment  'by  the  Red  Sea' (Num.  xxxiii.  10). 

According  to  Num.  xxxiii.  11,  the  Israel- 
ites removed  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  encamped 
next  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin.  This  Robinson 
identifies  with  |  tiie  great  plain  which,  beginning 
near  el-Murkhah,  extends  with  greater  or  less 
breadth  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
In  Its  broadest  part  it  is  called  el-Ka-a'  \\.  106). 
Thus  thev  kept  along  the  shore,  and  did  not  yet 
ascend  any  of  the  fruitful  valleys  which  run  up 
towards  the  centre  of  the  district.  They  arrived 
in  t>  e  v.  i'deruess  of  Sin  on  fire  fifteenth  day  Of  the 
sec.  ii  .(orilh  after  their  departure  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  ;  and  being  now  wearied  with  their 
journey,  and  tired  of  their  scanty  fare,  they  began 
again  to  murmur.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  most  ordinary  and  niggard  food  con 'd 
have  been  supplied  to  'hem,  constituting  as  they 
did  nearly  two  millions  of  pefsohs,  in  such  a 
country  as  that  into  which  they  had  come.  It  is 
true  that  some  provision  might  have  been  madf 
by  individuals  ere  the  march  from  Sue/  begait 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  accounts  oiencamj)- 
nitnts  which  we  have,  are  to  be  regarded  as  chiefly 
those  of  Moses  and  his  principal  men.  with  a 
chosen  body  of  troops,  while  the  multitude  were 
allowed  to  traverse  the  open  country,  and  forage 
in  the  valleys.     Still  the  region  was  uiiftrdW' 
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aole  for  the  purpose,  and  we  are  brdnght  to  the 
tonchision  tliaf  here  we  have  one  of  those  nu- 
merical difficulties  which  are  not  Uncommon  in 
the  Ohl  Testament  Scriptures,  and  which  make 
us  suspect  some  radical  error  in  our  conceptions 
of  the  Hebrew  system  M  numbers.  The  contrast 
bttween  the  scant  supply  of  the  desert  and  the 
abundance  of  Egytit,  furnished  the  immediate  . 
Occasion  61'  the  outbreak  of  dissatisfaction.  Bread 
and  flesh  were  the  chief  demand  ;  bread  and  flesh 
were  miraculously  supplied  ;  the  ('(.inner  by  manna, 
the  latter  by  quails.  Manna  grows  in  some  of 
the  neighbouring  valleys;  but  the  Israelites  were 
in  the  wilderness,  so  that  the  supply  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  natural  resources,  even  had 
such  existed  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  purpose. 

The  next  station  mentioned  in  Exodus  is 
Rephidim  ;  but  in  Numbers  Dophkah  and  Alush 
are  added.  The  two  latter  were  reached  after  the 
I>eople  had  taken  '  their  journey  out  of  the  wil- 
derness of  Sin.'  Exact  precision  and  minute 
agreement  are  not  to  be  expected.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  case  forbid  us  to  look  for  them.  In 
a  desert,  mountainous,  and  rarely  frequented 
country,  the  names  pi  places  are  not  lasting. 
There  was  the  less  reason  for  permanence  in  the 
case  before  us,  because  the  Israelites  had  not  taken 
the  shorter  and  more  frequented  road  over  the 
mountains  to  Sinai,  but  kept  along  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea.  It  still  deserves  notice,  that  in 
Exodus  ^xvii.  1)  there  is  something  like  an  inti- 
mation given  of  other  stations  besides  Rephidim 
in  the  words  *  after  their  journeys.'  Dophkah  is 
probably  to  be  found  near  the  spot  where  Wady 
Feiran  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Suez.  Alush  may 
have  lain  on  the  shore  near  Ras  Jehan.  From 
this  point  a  range  of  calcareous  rocks,  termed 
Jebal  Hemam,  stretches  along  the  shore,  near  the 
southern  end  cf  which  the  Hebrews  took  a  sudden 
turn  to  the  north-east,  and  going  up  Wady  Hibran, 
reached  the  central  Sinaitic  district.  On  the 
opposite  side,  the  eastern,  the  Sinaitic  mountains 
come  to  a  sudden  stop,  breaking  off.  and  present- 
ing like  a  wall  nearly  perpendicular  granite 
cliffs.  These  cliffs  are  cut  by  Wady  -Hibran, 
and  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  plain 
which  wans  between  the  two  ranges,  lay  Rephidim. 

This  was  the  last  station  before  Sinai  itself  was 
reached.  Naturally  enough  is  it  recorded,  that 
4  there  was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink.'  The 
road  was  an  arid  gravelly  plain ;  on  either  side  were 
barren  rocks.  A  natural  supply  was  impossible. 
A  miracle  was  wrought,  and  water  was  given. 
The  Scripture  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  from 
the  Sinaitic  group  that  the  water  was  produced 
(Exod.  xvii.  6).  The  plain  received  two  de- 
scriptive names:  Massah,  'Temptation;'  and 
Meribah, '  Strife.'  It  appears  that  the  congregation 
was  not  allowed  to  pursue  their  way  to  Sinai  un- 
molested. The  Arabs  thought  (he  Israelites 
suitable  for  plunder,  and  fell  upon  them.  These 
hordes  are  termed  Amalek.  The  Amalekites  may 
have  l»een  out.  on  a  predatory  expedition,  or  they 
may  have  followed  the  Israelites  from  the  north, 
and  only  overtaken  them  at  Rephidim;  any  way 
no  conclusion  can  be  gathered  from  this  fact  as 
to  the  ordinary  abode  of  these  nomades.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  conflict  was  a  severe  and 
doubtful  one,  which  by  some  extraordinary  aid 
ended  in  favfurofthe  childien  of  Israel.  This 
vij2re*ai«n  on  he  part  of  Amalek  gave  occasion1 


to  a  permanent  national  hatred,  which  ended  only 
in  the  extermination  of  the  tribe  (Num.  xxiv.  2ft  ; 
Exod.  xvii.  14-16).  In  commemoration  of  1  his  vic- 
tory Moses  was  commanded  to  write  an  account 
of  it  in  a  book  :  he  also  erected  there  an  altar  to 
Jehovah,  and  called  (he  name  of  it  I  Jehovah, 
my  banner.'  There  is  no  occasion  (o  inquire 
whether  or  not  there  was  space  for  a  battle  in  the 
s]H)t  where  Moses  was.  It  was  a  noniade  hord* 
that  made  the  attack,  and  not  a  modern  army 
The  fight  was  not  a  pitched  baitle.  The  word 
Horeb,  applied  by  Moses  to  the'  place  whence 
the  watei  was  gained,  suggests  the  idea  that 
Horeb  was  the  general,  and  Sinai  llje  specilic 
name  ;  Hotel)  standing  for  the  entire  district,  and 
Sinai  for  one  particular  mountain.  Many  pas- 
sages sanction  this  distinction.  But  in  the  New 
Testament  Sinai  only  is  read,  having  then  ap- 
parently Income  a  general  name,  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day  (Acts  vii.  30-38  ;  Gal.  iv.  24).  It 
is  a  monkish  usage  which  gives  the  name  Sinai 
to  Jebel  Musa,  and  Horeb  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  same  ridge. 

The  district  of  Sinai  is  remarkable  for  the  nume- 
rous inscriptions  engraved  on  the  face  of  (he  rocks. 
They  are  found  on  all  the  routes  which  lead  from 
the  west  towards  ttie  mountain,  as  far  south  as 
Tur,  and  extend  to  the  very  base  of  Sinai.  The 
spot  where  (hey  exist  in  the  greatest  number  is 
the  Wady,  which  hence  derives  its  name,  W. 
Mukatteb,  '  Written  Valley,'  through  which  the 
usual  road  to  Sinai  passes  before  reaching  Wady 
Teiran.  Here  inscriptions  occur  by  thousands  on 
the  rocks,  chiefly  at  such  points  as  would  form 
convenient  resting-places  for  travellers  or  pilgr,ims 
during  the  noon-day  sun.  Many  of  them  are  ac- 
companied by  crosses.  The  characters  are  every 
where  the  same,  and  till  recently  had  defied  all 
the  efforts  of  the  ablest  palaeographists.  In  the 
year  1839,  Professor  Beer,  of  the  university  of  Leij>- 
zig.  succeeded  in  deciphering  them.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  (he  Professor  finds 
to  belong  to  a  distinct  and  independent  alphabet : 
some  being  wholly  peculiar,  others  having  more 
or  less  affinity  with  the  Cufic,  which  may  have 
been  developed  from  them.  The  contents  hitherto 
ascertained  (1839)  consist  of  proper  names,  pre- 
ceded by  some  such  word  as1  peace;  blessed;  in 
memory  of."1  The  word  son  often  occurs  between 
the  names.  No  Jewish  nor  Christian  name  has 
been  found.  Beer  thinks  (he  writers  were  pil- 
grims: it  is  probable,  from  the  presence  of  the 
cross,  (hat  they  were  also  Christians.  The  in- 
scriptions are  ascribed  to  the  fourth  century,  and 
may  have  been  made  by  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains.  The  Leipzig  Professor  considers 
them  as  the  only  remains  of  the  language  ami  cha- 
racter once  peculiar  to  the  Nabathaeans  of  Arabia 
Petraea.  Inscriptions  have  also  been  discovered 
on  the  rocks  of  Hisn  Ghorab  in  Hadramaut,  on 
(he  sou(heiT)  extremity  of  Arabia,  of  which,  and  of 
the  deciphering  of  which,  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count may  be  found  in  Forster's  recently  pub- 
lished and  very  valuable  work,  The  Historical 
Geography  of  Arabia,  or  the  Patriarchal  Evi- 
dencea  of  Revealed  Religion,  2  vols.  8vo.  Loud. 
1R44.  Robinson's  work  before  r<  ferred  to  is  a 
classical  one  on  the  subject,  (hough  we  are  unable 
to  assent  toall  his  views.  The  celebrated  Raumer'g 
Beitriige  to  his  Palestine  should  be  studied  in 
connection  with  Robinson.     Within  the  last  fcv 
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yea.*s  very  much  has  beep  done  for  laying  open 
the  regions  through  which  our  minds  have  passed, 
by  Niebuhr,  Burckhardt,  and  Laborde.  Sec  also 
Busching,  Erdbeschreibuny,  v.  ;  and  Rosenmaller, 
Alter thitm.  iii.  131,  sq. — J.  It.  B. 

SIN  API  (SiVairi),  translated  'mustard  tree' 
in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the  New  Testament,  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  commentators, 
great  difficulty  having  been  ex]>erienced  in  find- 
ing a  plant  with  the  requisite  characteristics, 
notwithstanding  tin?  several  attempts  which  have 
been  made.  The  subject  was  investigated  by  the 
present  writer  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  on  the  loth  March,  1844.  Hav- 
ing referred  to  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
in  which  the  word  occurs  (Matt.  xiii.  31  ;  xvii. 
20;  Mark  iv.  31  ;  Luke  xiii.  19;  xvii.  6),  he  first 
showed  how  unsuitable  were  the  plants  which  had 
been  adduced  to  the  circumstances  of  the  sacred 
narrative,  and  mentioned  that  his  own  attention 
had  been  turned  to  the  subject  in  consequence  of 
the  present  Bishop  of  Lichfield  having  informed 
him  that  Mr.  Amueny,  a  Syrian  student  of 
King's  College,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
♦ree.  Mr.  A.  stated  that  this  tree  was  found  near 
Jerusalem,  but  most  abundantly  on  the  banks  of 
the  .Ionian  ami  round  the  sea  of  Tiberias;  that  its 
*eed  was  employed  as  a  substitute  for  mustard,  and 
that  it  was  called  khardal,  which,  indeed,  is  the 
common  Arabic  name  for  mustard.  In  the  writer's 
MS.  Materia  Medica  of  the  East,  mentioned 
in  vol.  i.  p.  6,  he  had  enumerated,  1.  Khardal, 
or  common  mustard  ;  2.  Khardal  barree,  or  wild 
mustard  ;  3.  Khardal  roomee,  Turkish  mustard. 
The  last  appeared  to  he  the  plant  referred  to,  but 
nothing  more  than  this  name  was  known  of  it.  In 
his  Illustrations  of  Uima/ai/an  Botany,  he  found 
a  tree  of  N.  \V.  India,  which  was  tliere  called 
kharjal,  and  which  appeared  possessed  of  the  re- 
quisite properties,  but  he  could  not  find  it  men- 
tioned in  any  systematic  work,  or  local  Flora,  as 
a  native  of  Palestine.  The  plant  is  Salvadora 
Persica,  a  large  shrub,  or  tree  of  moderate  size, 
a  native  of  the  hoi  and  dry   parts  of  India,  of 
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Persia,  and  of  Arabia'.  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes 
the  berries  as  mucfi  smaller  than  a  grain  of  black 
prpper,  having  a  strong  aromatic  hv  -II,  and  a  taste 
much  like  that  of  garden  cresses.       Dr.  Lindley 
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informed  the  writer  that  he  had  seen  tl.jm  ill  a  col- 
lection made  by  Bove.  Lastly,  Irby  and  M*nglea, 
in  their  travels,  mention  a  tree  which  they  suppose 
to  be  the  mustard  tree  of  Scripture.  They  n&et 
with  it  while  advancing  towards  Kerek,  fiom  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  bore  its 
fruit  in  bunches  resembling  the  currant ;  and  the 
seedshad  a  pleasant,  though  strongly  aromatic  taste, 
nearly  resembling  mustard.  They  say,  '  We  think 
it  possible  that  this  is  the  tree  oui  Saviour  alluded 
to  in  the  jarahle  of  the  mustard  seed,  and  not  the 
mustard  plant  which  we  liave  in  the  north,  and 
which,  even  when  growing  large,  can  never  be 
called  a  tree,  whereas  the  other  is  really  such,  and 
birds  might  easily,  and  actually  do,  take  shelter 
under  its  shadow."  On  further  inquiry,  the.  wri- 
ter harned  that  a  specimen  of  the  tree  had  been 
brought  home  by  Mr.  \Y.  Barker,  and  that  it  had 
been  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Don  and  Lambert 
to  be  the  Salvadora  Persica  of  botanists  ;  but  both 
had  written  against  its  claim  to  be  the  mnstaid 
tree  of  Scripture,  while  Mr.  Frost,  hearing  a  con- 
versation on  the  subject,  had  supposed  the  tree  to 
be  a  Phytolacca,  and  had  hence  maintained  it  to 
be  the  mustard  tree  of  Scripture,  but  without 
adducing  proofs  of  any  kind. 

The  paper  above  referred  to  concludes  by  seating 
it  as  an  important  fact,  that,  the  writer  had  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  Irby  and  Mangles,  by  an 
independent  mode  of  investigation,  even  when 
he  could  not  ascertain  that  the  plant  existed  in 
Palestine;  which  is,  at  all  events,  inter  tillgi  a3 
proving  that  the  name  kharjal  is  applied,  j  \  en  in 
so  remote  a  country  as  the  north  west  of  India, 
to  the  same  plant  which,  in  Syria,  is  called 
khardal,  and  which  no  doubt  is  the  chard-al  of 
the  Talmudists,  one  of  whom  describes  it  as  s% 
tree  of  which  the  wood  was  sufficient  to  cover  a 
potter's  shed,  and  another  says  that  he  was  won* 
to  climb  into  it,  as  men  climb  into  a  fig-tree 
Hence  the  author  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  Salvadora  Persica  is  the  mustard  tree  of 
Scripture.  The  plant  has  a  small  seed,  which 
produces  a  large  tree  with  numerous  branches,  ii. 
which  the  birds  of  the  air  may  take  shelter.  The 
seed  is  possessed  of  the  same  properties,  and  is  used 
for  the  same  purposes,  as  mustard,  and  has  a  name, 
khardal,  of  which  si)iapi  is  the  true  translation, 
and  which,  moreover,  grows  abundantly  on  the 
very  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  wheie  our  Saviour 
addressed  to  the  multitude  the  paiable  of  the 
mustard  seed. — J.  F.  R. 

SIMM  (D*3*D;  Sept.  77}  Ucpauv),  a  people 
whose  country,  'land  of  Sinim,  is  mentioned 
only  in  Isa.  xlix.  12,  where  the  context  im- 
plies a  remote  region,  situated  in  the  eastern  or 
southern  extremity  of  the  earth.  Many  Bibli- 
cal geographers  think  this  may  possibly  denote 
the  Sinese  or  Chinese,  whose  country  is  Sina. 
China.     This   ancient  people  were  known  to  the 

Arabians    by    the    name    of     .«—tf   Sin,    and    to 

the    Syrians    by    that    of    ^^_L/_    Tsini ;    and    a 

Hebrew  writer  may  well  have  heard  of  them.  e<q>e 
cially  if  sojourning  at  Babylon,  t lie  metropolis. 
as  it  were,  of  all  Asia.  This  name  appears  t«. 
have  been  given  to  the  Chinese  by  other  Asiatics; 
for  the  Chinese  themselves,  though  not  unac- 
quainted with  it,  do  not  employ  it,  either  adopt- 
ing the  names  of  the  reigninjr  dynasties,  or  udao 
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tetxomily  assuming  high-sounding  titles,  e.  g. 
Tchunghie,  '  central  empire.'  Hut  wlien  the 
name  was  thus  given  by  ether  nations  ami  whence 
it  was  derived,  is  uncertain.  The  opinion  of  those 
writers  is  possibly  correct,  who  suppose  that  the 
name  D^D  Sineses  came  from  the  fourth  dynas- 
ty, called  Tshin,  which  held  the  throne  from  219 
to  206  h.o.  (l)u  Halde,  Descript.  de  la  Chine,  i. 
$  1,  p.  306 ;  A.  Re'musat,  Nouv.  Melanges  Asia- 
tiques,  ii.  334,  sq. ;  Klaproth,  Journal  Asiat.  x. 
53,  sq.).  A  people  called  Tshiuas  are  spoken 
of  in  the  laws  of  Menu,  and  the  name  of  this 
dynasty  may  have  been  known  among  foreign 
nations  long  before  it  acquired  the  sovereign  power 
over  all  China.  See  this  view  more  largely  stated 
by  Geseuius  {Thesaurus,  pp.  948-95Q).  It.  is  not 
void  of  probability,  but  objections  to  it  are  obvi- 
ous and  considerable.  Some,  therefore,  think  that 
by  the  Sinim  the  inhabitants  of  Pelusiuui  (Sin) 
are,  by  synecdoche,  denoted  for  the  Egyptians 
(Boc-hart,"  Phaleg,  iv.  27).  Hut  as  the  text  seems  to 
point  to  a  region  more  distant,  others  have  upheld 
the  claims  of  the  people  of  Syene,  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  Ethiopians  (Michaelis,  Spied,  ii.  32,  sq. ; 
Suppl.  p.  1711,  sq.).  See  Syene.  If,  however, 
'the  land  of  Sinim'  was  named  either  from  Sin 
or  Syene,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Seventy,  who 
knew  Egypt  well,  should  have  gone  eastward  in 
search  of  it,  even  so  far  east  as  Persia ;  and  if 
they  considered  it  as  lying  in  the  remote  eastern 
parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  extended  to 
the  borders  of  India,  the  great  step  which  is  thus 
taken  in  the  direction  of  China  would  give  some 
suppori  to  the  identification  of  the  Chinese  with 
tlie  Sinim. 

SINITE  (*3*D  ;  Sept.  'Aaei'vaios),  a  people  pro- 
bably near  Mount  Lebanon  (Gen.  x.  17  ;  1  Chron. 
i.  15).  Straho  mentions  a  city  in  Lebanon  called 
Sinna  (Geog.  xvi.  756).  Jerome  also  speaks 
of  a  place  called  Sini,  not  far  from  Area  {Quasi. 
Heb.  in  Gen.). 

SISERA  (WD,  battle  array  ;  Sept.  Zurdpa), 
the  general  in  command  of  the  mighty  army  of 
the  Canaanitish  king  Jabin.  As  this  is  the  only 
instance  in  those  early  times  of  armies  being  com- 
manded by  other  than  kings  in  person,  the  cir- 
cumstance, taken  in  connection  with  others,  in- 
timates that  Sisera  was  a  general  eminent  for  his 
abilities  and  success.  He  was,  however,  defeated 
by  Barak,  and  slain  (Judg.  iv.  2-22),  under  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  described  in  the 
article  J  a. el. 

SIVAN  (I^P  ;  Sept.  N«rai/),  the  third  month 
of  the  Hebrew  year,  from  the  new  moon  of  June 
to  the  new  moon  of  July.  The  name  admits  of  a 
Hebrew  etymology;  but  as  it  occurs  only  in 
Esth.  viii.  9,  it.  is  better  to  regard  it  as  of  Persian 
origin,  like  the  other  names  of  months;  the  cor- 
responding Persia.ii  month  being  called  Sefend- 
armed  ;  Zend,  Cpenti  Armaiti ;  Peldv.  Sapand- 
omud.  (lientey,  Monatstiamen,  pp.  13,  41,  sq. ; 
122,  sq. ;  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  946). 

SKHINOS  (Sx^os)  occurs  only  in  the  book 
entitled  Susannah,  ver.  54,  where  one  of  the 
elders  says  that  he  saw  Susannah  with  a  young 
man,  virb  ayjivQv,  which  is  correctly  translated 
*  under  a  mastic-tree.'  The  other  elder  replied, 
>iuil  it  was  uttu  uplvcv  '  under  a  holm-tree,1  that  is, 


a  species  of  oak.  The  mastic- tree  was  well  known 
to  the  Greeks  by  the-  name  of  v^lvos.  It  is  the 
Pistacia  Lentiscus  of  botanists,  and  belongs  to 
the  same  genus  as  the  l^istachio  nut  and  tur- 
pentine tree  [Hotnim  and  Ai.ahJ.  The  mastic* 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
is  found  in  different  parts  of  Syria.  It  is  a 
moderate  sized  tree  or  large  shrub.  It.  is  cele- 
brated for  producing  mastic,  a  resin  which  exudes 
from  incisions  made  in  the  bark,  chiefly  in  the 
island  of  Scio.  The  hardened  mastic,  in  the 
form  of  roundish  straw-coloured  tears,  is  mucl 
chewed  by  Turkish  women.  It  consists  of  resin, 
with  a  minute  portion  of  volatile  oil  :  it  la 
much  used  as  a  varnish,  and  sometimes  as  a  me- 
dicine, and  by  dentists  in  this  country. — J.  F.  R. 

SLAVE  Or$»  Sept.  irals,  bov\os,  oIk(tt)s  ; 
Vulg  servas  ;  Auth.  Eng.  Version,  servant  and 
bondman ;    Fern.    HftK   and   ni"IDC\  SouAn,  vai- 
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Staves,  oikctis,  aneilla).  The  term  slavery, 
though  frequently  applied  to  the  Jewish  system 
of  servitude,  is  not  wholly  appropriate.  Among 
the  GreeKs  and  Romans,  it  properly  expressed 
the  legal  condition  of  captives  taken  in  war, 
or  the  victims  of  the  existing  slave-trade,  and 
the  offspring  of  female  slaves  Those  slaves 
were  held  to  be  the  absolute  property  of  their 
masters,  and  their  slavery  was  regarded  as  j mm - 
petual  and  hereditary.  Nor  does  Jewish  servitude 
bear  any  resemblance  to  modern  slavery,  which, 
however  it  may  differ  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
in  some  of  its  minor  incidents,  resembles  it  in  its 
essential  principles.  If  under  the  Roman  law 
slaves  were  held  'pro  null  is,  pro  moituis,  pro 
quadrupedibus,'  so  under  the  law  of  the  United 
Srates  they  are  adjudged  to  be  chattels  personal 
in  the  hand  of  their  owners,  to  all  intents,  con- 
structions, and  purposes  whatsoever;  and  their 
slavery,  like  that  of  the  aucient  Romans,  is,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  perpetual  and  hereditary. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  slavery.  It 
may  have  existed  before  the  deluge,  when  violence 
filled  the  earth,  and  drew  upon  it  die  vengeance 
of  God.  But  the  first  direct  reference  to  slavery, 
or  rather  slave-trading,  in  the  Bible,  is  found  in 
the  history  of  Joseph,  who  was  sold  by  his  brethren 
to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gem  xxxvii.  27,  28).  In 
Ezek.  xxvii.  12,  13,  we  find  a  reference  to  the 
slave-trade  carried  on  with  Tyre  by  Javan,  Tubal, 
and  Meshech.  And  in  the  Apocalypse  we  find 
enumerated  in  the  merchandise  of  pagan  Rome 
(the  mystic  Babylon)  slaves  (cupdra)  and  the 
souls  of  men  (Rev.  xviii.  13). 

The  sacred  historians  refer  to  various  kinds  of 
bondage : — 

1.  Patriarchal  Servitude. — The  exact  nature 
of  this  service  cannot  be  defined  :  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  was  regulated  by  principles 
of  justice,  equity,  and  kindness.  The  servants  of 
the  patriarchs  were  of  two  kinds,  those  'born  in 
the  house,"  and  those  'bought  with  money  '  (Gen. 
xvii.  13).  Abraham  appears  to  have  had  a  large 
number  of  servants.  At  one  time  Vie  armed  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  young  men,  '  born  in  his 
own  house,'  with  whom  he  pursued  the  kings  who 
had  taken  '  Lot  and  his  goods,  and  the  women  also, 
and  the  people,'  an^  recaptured  them  (Gen.  xiv. 
1-16).  The  servants  born  in  the  house  were  per- 
haps entitled  to,  greater  privileges  than  the  others 
Eliezer  of  Damascus,  a  home-born  servai  U  wai 
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Abraham's  steward,  and,  in  default  of  issue,  would 
aave  been  his  heir  (Gen.  xv.  2-4).  This  c]as9  of 
Servants  was  honoured  with  the  most  intimate 
confidence  of  their  masters,  and  was  employed  in 
the  most  important  services.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  will  he  found  in  Gen.  xxiv.  1-.0,  where  the 
eldest  or  chief  servant  of  Abraham  s  house,  who 
ruled  over  all  that  lie  had,  was  sent  to  Mesopo- 
tamia to  select  a  wife  for  Isaac,  though  then 
forty  years  of  age.  The  autli  >rity  of  Abraham 
was  that  of  a  prince  or  chief  over  his  patriarchate 
or  family,  and  was  regulated  hy  usage  and  the 
general  consent  of  his  dependents.  It  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  in  his  circumstances  ;  nor, 
from  the  knowledge  which  the  Scriptures  give  of 
his  character,  would  he  have  taken  advantage  of 
any  circumstances  to  oppress  or  degrade  them  : 
'fir  I  know  him,  saith  the  Lord,  that  he  will 
Command  his  children  and  his  household  after 
him,  and  they  shall  "keep  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  justice  and  judgment,  that  the  Lord  may 
bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken 
of  him  "  (Gen.  xviii.  19).  The  servants  of  Abraham 
were  admitted  into  the  same  religious  privileges 
with  their  master,  and  received  the  seal  of  the 
covenant  (Gen.  xvii.  9,  14,  24,  27). 

There  is  a  clear  distinction  matte  between  the 
'servants'  of  Abraham  and  the  tilings  which  cpn- 
sfitu.ed  his  property  or  wealth.  Abraham  was  very 
rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold  (Gen.  xiii. 
2,  5).  Hut  when  the  patriarch's  power  or  great- 
jjies's  is  spoken  of.  then  servants  are  spoken  of  as 
well  as  the  objects  which  constituted  his  riches 
(Gen.  xxiv.  34,  35).  It  is  saitl  of  Isaac,  'And  the 
man  waxed  great,  and  went  forward,  and  grew 
■ntil  he  became  very  great,  for  he  had  possession 
of  flocks,  and  possession  of  herds,  and  threat  store 
rt  servants'  (Gen.  xxvi.  13,  14,  16,  26,  28,  29). 
When  Hamor  and  Shechem  speak  to  the  Hivites 
of  the  riches  of  Jacob  and  his  sons,  they  say, 
'Shall  not  their  cattle  and  their  substance  and 
every  beast  of  theirs  be  ours?'  (Gen.  xxxiv.  23). 
Jacob's  wives  say  to  him,  '  All  the  riches  which 
God  hath  taken  from  our  father,  that  is  ours  and 
our  children's.'  Then  follows  an  inventory  of 
property:  'all  his  cattle,'  'all  his  goods,'  'the 
cattle  of  his  getting.'  His  numerous  servants  are 
not  included  with  his  property  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi. 
43 — 16,  18).  When  Jacob  sent  messengers  to 
Esau,  wishing  to  impress  him  with  an  idea  of  his 
state  and  sway,  he  bade  them  tell  him  not  only 
of  his  KiciiEs,  but.  of  his  greatness,  and  that  he 
had  oxen  and  asses  and  flocks,  and  men-servants 
and  maid-servants'  (Gen.  xxxii.  4,  5).  Yet  in 
the  present  which  he  sent  there  were  no  servants, 
though  he  manifestly  selected  the  most  valuable 
kinds  of  property  (Gen.  xxxii.  14,  15  ;  see  also 
xxxiv.  23;  xxxvi.  6,  7).  In  no  single  instance 
«io  we  find  that  the  patriarchs  either  gave  away  or 
•old  their  servants,  or  purchased  them  of  third 
persons.  Abraham  had  servants  '  bought  with 
money.'  It  has  b$en  assumed  that  they  were 
bought  of  Iniru  parties,  whereas  there  is  no  proof 
that  this  w.is  the  case.  The  probability  is 
that  they  sold  themselves  to  the  patriarch  for  an 
equivalent;  that  is  to  say,  they  entered  into  vo- 
luntary engagements  to  serve  him  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  time,  in  return  for  the  money 
advanced  them.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
whatever  costs  money  is  money  or  property.  The 
fhildren  of  Israel  were  required  to  purchase  their 
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Brat-born  (Num.  xviii.  15,  16  ;  .ii.  45.  51 ;  Kzod 
xiii.  13;  xxxiv.  20).  They  were,  moreover,  re- 
quired  to  pay  money  for  their  own  s\)uls  -,  and 
when  they  set  themselves  or  their  children  amrt 
by  vow  unto  the  Lord,  the  price  of  release  \v;w 
lived  by  statute  (Lev.  xxvii.  2-R).  Hoaz  bought 
Ruth  (Kuth  iv.  10)  Hosea  bought  his  wife 
(Hos.  iii.  2).  Jac.-b  bought  his  wives  Rachel 
and  Leah;  and  not  having  money,  paid  for  them 
in  labour,  seven  years  a-piece  (Gen.  xxix.  16-23) 
That  the  purchase  of  wives,  either  with  money  oi 
by  service,  was  the  genual  practice,  is  plain  Iron 
such  pass;iges  as  Exod.  xxii.  17,  and  1  Sam. 
xviii.  25.  Hut  the  idea  of" property  doii  not  appear 
ill  any  of  these  purchases.  'For  the  various  v.  ays 
in  which  the  terms  'bought,'  'buy,"  and  *  bought 
with  money,-'  are  used,  consult  Neh.  v.  8}  Gen. 
xlvii.  18-26,  &c.  In  Lev.  xxv.  47,  will  be  found 
the  rase  of  the  Israelite  who  became  the  servant 
of  the  stranger.  The  words  are,  '  If  he  sell  hint' 
self  \i\ito  the  stranger.'  Yet  the  51st  verse  says 
that  this  servant  was  '  bought,'  and  that  the  price 
01  the  purchase  was  paid  to  himself.  For  a  further 
clue  to  Scripture  usage,  the  reader  is  rehired  to 
1  Kings  xxi.  20,  25;  2  Kings  xvii.  17  ;  Isa.  Iv.  1  ; 
lii.  3:  see  also  Jer.  xxxiv.  )4;  Rom.  vi.  lb:  vii. 
14;  John  viii.  31.  Probably  Job  had  more  ser- 
vants than  either  of  the  patriarchs  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made  (Job  i.  2,  3).  In 
what  light  he  regarded,  and  how  he  treated, 
his  servants,  may  be  gathered  from  Job  xxxi. 
13-23.  And  that  Abraham  acted  in  the  same 
spirit  we  have  the  divine  testimony  in  Jer.  xxii. 
15,  16,  17,  where  his  conduct  is  placed  in  direct 
contrast,  with  that  of  some  of  his  descendants, 
who  used  their  neighbour's  service  without  wages, 
and  gave  him  not  for  his  work  <  ver.  13). 

2.  Egyptian  Bondage. — The  Israelites  were 
frequently  reminded,  after  their  exode  from  Egypt, 
of  the  oppressions  they  endured  in  that  '  house  of 
bondage,'  from  which  they  had  been  delivered  by 
the  direct  interposition  of  God.  The  design  of 
these  admonitions  was  to  teach  them  justice 
and  kindness  towards  their  servants  when  they 
should  become  settled  in  Canaan  (l)eut.  v.  15; 
viii.  14;  x.  19;  xv.  15;  xxiii.  7,  &c),  as  well 
as  to  impress  them  with  gratitude  towards  their 
great  deliverer.  The  Egyptians  hail  domestic 
servants,  who  may  have  been  slaves  (Exod. 
ix.  14,  20,  21  ;  xi.  5).  Hut  the  Israelites  were 
not  dispersed  among  the  families  of  Egypt  ;  they 
formed  a  special  communitv  (Gen.  xlvi  31; 
ExOd.  viii.  22,  24  ;  ix.  26;  x.*23  ;  xi  7  ;  iv.  29; 
ii.  9;  xvi.  22;  xvii.  5;  vi.  14).  They  had  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  land  ofGoshen.  'the  best 
part  of  the  land  of  Egypt.'  They  lived  in  perma- 
nent dwellings,  their  own  houses,  and  not  in  tents 
(Exod.  xii.  22).  Each  family  seems  to  have  had 
its  own  house  (Exod.  xii.  4  ;  comp.  Acts  vii;  20)  ; 
and  judging  from  the  regulations  about  eating 
the  Passover,  they  could  scarcely  have  Ix  en  small 
ones  (Exod.  xii.,  kc).  They  appear  to  have 
been  well  clothed  (Exod.  xii.  11)  They  owned 
'Hocks  and  herds,  and  very  much  cattle  '  'Exod. 
xii.  4,  6,  32,  37,  3S).  They  had  their  cwn  form 
pf  government  ;  and  although  occupying  a  pro- 
vince of  Egypt,  and  tributary  to  it,  they  pre- 
served their  tribes  and  family  divisions,  and  iheil 
internal  organization  throughout  (Exod.  ii.  1  , 
xii.  IP,  21  ;  vi  II,  25;  v.  19;  iii.  16,  18> 
They  had  to  a  considerable  degree  the  disposal 
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at  their  own  time  (Exod.  iii.  10,  18  ;  xii.  6;  ii. 
9;  iv.  27,  29,  31).  They  wete  Hot  unacquainted 
with  the  line  arts  (Exod.  xxxii.  4 ;  xxxv  22,  35). 
Tliey  were  all  armed  (Exod.  xwii.  27).  The 
women  seem  to  ham  known  something  of  do- 
mestic refinement  They  were  familiar  with  in- 
struments of  music,  and  skilled  ill  the  working 
of  fine  fabeics  (Exod.  xv.  20;  xxxv.  25,  26;  ; 
and  both  males  and  females  were  able  to  read 
and  write  (l)eut.  xi.  IS,  20;  xvii.  10;  xxvii.  3). 
Their  food  was  abundant  and  of  great  variety 
(Exod.  xvi.  3;  Num.  xi.  4,  5;  xx.  5).  The 
service  required  from  the  Israelites  by  their  task- 
masters seems  to  have  been  exacted  from  males 
only,  and  probably  a  portion  only  of  the  people 
were  compelled  to  labour  at  any  one  time.  As 
tributaries,  they  probably  supplied  levies  of  men, 
from  which  the  wealthy  appear  to  have  been 
exempted  (Exod.  iii.  lb  ;  iv.  20 ;  v.  20).  The 
poor  were  the  oppressed;  'and  all  the  service 
wherewith  they  made  them  serve  was  with  rigour' 
(Exod.  i.  11-14).  But  Jehovah  saw  their  '  atllic- 
fions  and  heard  their  groanings,'  and  delivered 
them  after  having  inflicted  the  most  terrible 
plagues  on  their  oppressors. 

3.  Jewish  Servitude. — Whatever  difficulties 
may  be  found  in  indicating  the  precise  nature  of 
patriarchal  servitude,  none  exists  in  reference  to 
that  which  was  sanctioned  and  regulated  by  the 
Mosaic  institutes. 

The  moral  law  is  a  revelation  of  great  prin- 
ciples. It  requires  supreme  love  to  God  and  uni- 
versal love  among  men,  and  whatever  is  incom- 
patible with  the  exercise  of  that  love  is  strictly 
forbidden  and  condemned.  Hence  immediately 
after  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  as  if  to  guard 
against  all  slavery  and  slave-trading  on  the  part 
of  the  Israelites,  Giod  promulgated  this  ordinance  : 
'  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  sellet.h  him,  or  if  he 
be  found  in  his  hands,  he  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death'  (Exod.  xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7).  The 
crime  is  stated  in  its  threefold  form,  man-stealing, 
selling,  and  holding  ;  the  penalty  for  either  of 
which  was  death.  The  law  punished  the  steal- 
ing of  mere  property  by  enforcing  restitution,  in 
some  cases  twofold,  in  others  fivefold  (Exod. 
xxii.  14).  When  property  was  stolen,  the  legal 
penalty  was  compensation  to  the  person  injured; 
but  when  a  man  was  stolen,  no  property  compen- 
sation was  allowed  ;  death  was  inflicted,  and  the 
guilty  offender  paid  the  forfeit  of  Ins  life  for  his 
transgression ;  God  thereby  declaring  the  infi- 
nite dignity  and  worth  of  man,  and  the  inviola- 
bility of  his  person.  The  reason  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  great  fact  that  God  created  man  in 
his  own  image  (Gen.  i.  26-28) — a  high  distinction, 
more  than  once  repeated  with  great  solemnity 
(v.  1 ;  and  ix.  6).  Such  was  the  operation  of 
this'law,  and  the  obedience  paid  to  it,  that  we 
iave  not  the  remotest  hint  that  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  slaves  ever  occurred  among  the  Israel- 
ites. The  cities  of  Judaea  were  not,  like  the 
cities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  slave-markets,  nor 
were  there  found  throughout  all  its  coasts  either 
lieloT3  or  slaves.  With  the  Israelites  service  was 
either  voluntary,  or  judicially  imposed  by  the  law 
of  God  (Lev.  xxv.  39,47  ;  Exod.  xxi.  7  ;  xxii.  3,4; 
Deut.  xx.  14).  Strangers  only,  or  the  descendants 
of  strangers,  became  their  possession  by  purchase 
(Lev.  xxv.  44-16"),  but,  however  acquired,  the 
law  gave  the  Jeyvb  servants  many  right*  and  pri- 


vileges: they  were  admitted  into  covenant  witb 
God  (Deut.  xxix'.  10,  i3);  they  were  guesfs  at 
all  the  national  and  family  festivals  (Kxo,j.  xii. 
43,  41;  Deut.  xii.  IK;  Xvi.  10-16):  they  were 
state  ly  instructed  in  morals  and  religion  (Deut. 
xxxi.  10-13;  Josh.  viii.  33-35  ;  2  (jhroii.  xvii. 
8,  9;  xxxv.  3;  xxxiv.  30;  Neh.  viii.  7,  8); 
they  were  released  bom  their  regular  labour 
nearly  one-half  of  their  term  of  servitude,  \  i/.., 
every  seventh  year  (Lev.  xxv.  3-6)  ;  every  seventh 
day  (Exod.  xx.);  at  the  three  annual  festivals 
(Exod.  xxiii.  17;  xxxiv.  23),  viz.,  the  Passover 
and  Feast  of  Weeks,  which  lasted  each  seven 
days,  anil  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  lasted 
eight.  Also  on  the  new  moons,  the  Feast  of 
Truni])ets,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Besides 
these  were  the  local  festivals  (Judg.  xxi.  19  :  I 
Sam.  ix.  12,  22,  ike),  and  the  various  family 
feasts,  as  the  weaning  of  children,  marriages, 
sheep-shearing,  and  circumcisions  ;  the  making  of 
covenants,  &c.  (1  Sam.  xx.  6.  28,  2'J).  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Feast  of  Purim,  which  lasted 
three  days,  and  the  Dedication,  which  lasted  tight. 
The  servants  of  the  Israelites  were  protected  by 
the  law  equally  with  their  masters  (Deut.  i.  16, 
17;  xxvii.  19;  Lev.  xix.  15;  xxiv.  22:  Num. 
xv.  29);  and  their  civil  and  religious  rights  were 
the  same  (Num.  xv.  15.  16,  29;  ix.  14;  Deut. 
i.  16,  17;  Lev.  xxiv.  22).  To  these  might  be 
added  numerous  passages  which  represent  the 
Deity  as  regarding  alike  the  natural  rights 
of  all,  and  making  for  all  an  equal  provision 
(2  Chrou.  xix.  7  ;  Prov.  xxiv.  23;  xxviii.  21; 
Job  xxxiv.  19;  2  Sam.  xiv.  14;  Ephes.  vi.  9). 
Finally,  these  servants  had  the  power  of  changing 
their  masters,  and  of  seeking  protection  where 
they  pleased  (Deut.  xxiii.  15,  16)  ;  and  should 
their  masters  by  any  act  of  violence  injure  their 
persons,  they  were  released  from  their  engage- 
ments (Exod.  xxi.  26,  27).  The  term  of  Hebrew 
servitude  was  six  years,  beyond  which  they  could 
not  be  held  unless  they  entered  into  new  engage- 
ments (Exod.  xxi.  1-11;  Deut.  xv.  12);  while 
that  of  strangers,  over  whom  the  rights  of  the 
master  were  comparatively  absolute  (Lev.  xxv. 
44-46),  terminated  in  every  case  on  the  return 
of  the  jubilee,  when  liberty  was  proclaimed  to 
all  (Lev.  xxv.  8,  10.  54).  On  one  occasion  the 
state  of  the  sexennial  slavery  was  violated,  and 
the  result  was  fearful  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8-22).  See 
also  Exod.  xxi.  20;  Lev.  xix.  20-22;  Tobit  x.  10 
(cr&yActTa) ;  Ecclus.  vii.  20,  21 ;  x.  25  ;  xxxiii. 
24-31. 

4.  Gibeonitish  Servitude. — The  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  Deeroth. 
and  Kirjath-jearim,  under  the  Hebrew  common 
wealth,  was  not  that  of  slavery.  Jt'was  vohu< 
tary  (Josh.  ix. .8-11).  They  were  not  employed 
in  the  families  ol'  the  Israelites,  but  resided  in 
their  awn  cities,  tended  their  own  flocks  and 
herds,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  a  distinct 
though  not  independent,  community  (.Josh.  x. 
6  18).  The  injuries  inflicted  on  them  by  Saul 
were  avenged  by  the  Almighty  on  his  descendants 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  1-9).  They  appear  to  have  been 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  '  house 
of  God'  or  the  Tabernacles,  and  only  a  few  of 
them  comparatively  couid  have  been  engaged  at 
any  one  time.  The  rest  dwelt  in  their  cities, 
one  of  which  was  a  great  city,  as  one  of  thj 
royal  cities.     The  service  they  rendered  may  Li 
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regarded  as  a  natural  tribute  for  the  privilege  of 
protect  ion.  No  service  sevms  to  have  been  re- 
quired of  their  wives  and  daug  iters.  On  the  re- 
turn from  the  Rabyh.nish  captivity  they  dwelt  at 
Ophel  (Neh.  iii.  2«>).  See  also  I  Chum,  ix.  2; 
Ezra  ii.  13;  Neh.  vii.  21;  viii.  17;  x.  28; 
xi.  21    [Nkthinim]. 

The  laws  which  the  great  Deliverer  and  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  gave  tor  the  irovernment  of  his 
kingdom,  were  those  of  universal  justice  and  bene- 
volence, and  as  such  were  subversive  of  every  sys- 
tem of  tyranny  and  oppression.  To  suppose,  there 
fore,  as  has  been  rashly  asserteil,  that  Jesus  or  his 
apostles  gave  their  sanction  to  the  existing  systems 
of  slavery  among  the  Greeks  ami  Romans,  is  to 
dishonour  them.  That  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
masters  and  servants  (SoCAoi)  were  inculcated,  ad- 
mits, indeed,  of  no  doubt  (Col.  iii.  22  ;  iv.  1  ;  Tit. 
ii.9;  1  Pet.  ii.  18;  Ephes.  vi.  5-9).  Hut  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties  on  the  part  of  the  masters, 
supjiosing  them  to  have  l>een  slave-masters,  would 
have  been  tantamount  to  the  utter  subversion  of 
the  relation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  either  that 
*  servants  under  the  yoke.'  or  the  slaves  of  heathens, 
are  exhorted  to  yield  obedience  to  their  masters 
(1  Tim.  vi.  I).  But  this  argues  no  approval  of 
the  relation  ;  for,  1.  Jesus,  in  an  analogous  case, 
appeals  to  the  paramount  law  of  nature  as  super- 
seding such  temporary  regulations  as  the  'hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts  '  had  rendered  necessary  (see 
Slavery  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  bv  the  Rev. 
W.  Wright,  M.A.,  1831.  p.  58) ;  and.  2."  St.  Paul, 
while  counselling  die  duties  of  contentment  and 
submission  under  inevitable  bondage,  inculcates 
at  the  same  time  on  the  slave  the  duty  of  adopt- 
ing all  tei.Mfinia'e  means  of  obtaining  his  freedom 
(1  Cor.  vi;.  18-20).  We  are  aware  that  I  he  ap- 
plication of  this  passage  has  been  denied  by 
Chrysostom,  Photius,  Theodoret,  and  Theophy- 
lact.  who  maintain  that  it  is  the  state  of  slavery 
which  St.  Paul  here  recommends  the  slave  to 
prefer.  But  although  this  interpretation  is  in- 
deed rendered  admissible  by  the  context,  yet  the 
more  received  meaning,  or  that  which  counsels 
freedom,  is  both  more  easily  connected  with  the 
preceding  phrase,  '  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free, 
use  it  rather.'  and  is.  as  Neander  observes,  *  more 
in  accordance  with  the  liberal  views  of  the  free- 
minded  Paul  '  (Bilroth,  Commentary  on  Co- 
rintl/iai>$,  in  Bih.  Cabinet).  Besides  which,  the 
character  of  the  existing  slavery,  to  which  we 
shall  now  refer,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
entire  tenor  of  the  moral  and  humane  principles 
of  the  precepts  of  Jesus. 

5.  Human  Slavery. — Our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  enter  into  detail  on  the  only  kind  of  slavery 
referred  to  ill  the  New  Testament,  for  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  Jews  possessed  any  slaves  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say 
that,  in  addition  to  the  tact  that  Roman  slavery 
was  perpetual  and  hereditary,  the  slave  had  no 
protection  whatever  aira'nst  the  avarice,  rage,  or 
lust  of  his  master.  The  bondsman  was  viewed 
len-i  m  a  human  being,  subject  to  arbitrary  do- 
minion, than  as  an  inferior  animal.  dc[>eudent 
wholly  on  the  wifl  of  his  owner.  The  master 
ruiKsesBed  the  uncontrolled  power  of  life  and  death 
over  hi*  slave.— -a  power  which  continued  at  k>Mt 
to  the  tune  of  the  Einj>eror  Hadnan.  He  might, 
*rd  ffnpient'v  d  «J,  kill,  mutilate,  and  torture  his 


slaves,  for  any  or  for  no  offence,  so  that  slaves  were 
sometimes  crucified  from  mere  caprice.  He  might 
force  them  to  Itecome  prostitutes  or  gladiators;  and, 
instead  of  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  marriage 
tie,  their  temporary  unions  (contubernia)  were 
foimed  and  dissolved  at  his  command,  families 
and  friends  were  separated,  and  no  obligation 
existed  to  provide  for  their  wants  in  sickness  or 
in  health.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  barbarous 
cruelties  of  Roman  slavery,  it  had  one  decided 
advantage  over  tliat  which  was  introduced  in 
modern  times  into  Euiopean  colonies,  both  law 
and  custom  being  decidedly  favontable  to  the 
freedom  of  the  slave  {Inquiry  into  the  State  oj 
Slavery  among  the  Romans,  by  \V.  Rlair,  Esq. 
1833)  The  Mahnmmedan  law  also,  in  this  re- 
spect,' contrasts  favourably  with  those  of  the 
Euro|>ean  settlements. 

Although  the  condition  of  the  Roman  slaves 
was  no  doubt  improved  under  the  emj)erors,  the 
early  effects  of  Christian  principles  were  manifest 
in  mitigating  the  horrors,  and  bringing  about  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  S>t.  Onesimns.  ac- 
cording to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity, 
was  liberated  by  Philemon  (Phil.  ver.  21)  ;  and 
in  addition  to  the  testimonies  cited  m  Wright's 
Slavery  (nt  supra,  p.  60),  see  the  preface  o( 
Euthalius  to  this  Epistle.  The  servile  conditio! 
formed  no  obstacle  to  attaining  the  highest  dig- 
nities of  the  Christian  priesthood.  Our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  pursue  this  subject.  '  It  was,' 
says  M.  Gnizot,  *  by  putting  an  end  to  tl»e  cntei 
institution  of  slavery  tluit  Christianity  extended 
its  mild  influence  to  the  practice  of  war  :  and 
that  barlrarous  art,  softened  by  its  humane  spirit, 
ceased  to  l>e  so  destructive1  (Milmans  Gibbon, 
i.  til).  'It  is  not,"  says  Robertson,  'the  authority 
of  any  single  detached  precept  in  the  Gospel,  but 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion, 
more  powerful  than  any  particular  command, 
which  has  abolished  the  practice  of  slavery 
throughout  the  world."  Although,  even  in  the 
most  corrupt  times  of  the  church,  the  operation 
of  Christian  principles  tended  to  this  benevolent 
object,  they  unfortunately  did  not  prevent  the 
revival  of  slavery  in  the  Euro])ean  settlements  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  together 
with  that  nefarious  traffic,  the  suppression  of 
which  has  rendered  the  name  of  Will ►erforee  for 
ever  illustrious.  Modern  servitude  had  all  the 
characteristic  evils  of  the  Roman,  except,  perhaps, 
the  uncontrolled  power  of  life  and  death,  while  it 
was  destitute  of  that  redeeming  quality  to  which 
we  have  referred,  its  tendency  U'ing  to  }ierperuate 
the  condition  ol*  slavery.  It  has  also  Invn  sup- 
posed  to  have  introduced  the  unfortunate  pre- 
judice of  colour,  which  was  nnk*  own  to  the 
ancients  (Linst  nit's  Kssai,  18-11).  It  was  the  l>e- 
nevolent  wish  of  the  philosophic  Herder  (History 
of  Man,  1*788)  that  the  time  might  come  'when 
we  shall  look  back  with  as  much  compassion  on 
our  inhuman  traffic  in  negroes,  as  on  the  ancient 
Roman  slavery  or  Spartan  helots.'  This  is  now 
no  longer  a  hope,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
as  she  not  only  set  .he  example  of  al>ol ishing  the 
trallic,  but  evinced  the  soundness  of  her  Christian 
principles  by  the  greatest  national  act  of  justice 
which  history  has  yet  reconled,  in  the  total  abo- 
lition of  slaveiv  throughout  all  her  dependencies. 

\v.  w 
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SMITH  (l4,in\  a  workman  in  stone,  wood,  or 

v  T  T  ' 

Cietal,  like  the  Latin  jaber,   but  sometimes   tporti 
accurately  defined  by  what  follows,  as  /T~0  t*Hn, 

a  workman  in  iron,  a  smith  ;  Sept.  tIktwv,  t4ktwi> 
atSi'ipov,  xa^K(vS'  Tf^j/tVrjs  ;  Vulg.  fa'cr  and 
fabey  ferrayius  (1  Sam.  xiii.  10;  Isa.  \liv.  12, 
liv.  16;  2  Kings  xxiv.  14;  Jer.  xxiv.  1  ;  xxix. 
2).  In  2  Cnron.  xxiv.  12,  '  workers  in  iron  and 
brass*  are  mentioned.  The  first  smith  mentioned 
in  Scripture  is  Tubal -Cain,,  whom  some  wi  iters, 
arguing  from  the  similarity  of  the  names,  ideu 
lily  with  Vulcan  (G«h.  Yossius,  Dc  Oriy.  Ida* 
Itil.  i.  10).  He  is  said  to  have  b«  en  '  an  in- 
struct,)! of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  (Gen. 
iv.  22),  or  perhaps  nune  properly,  a  whetVer  or 
sharpener  of  every  instrument  of  copper  or  iron. 
Si)  Montanus,  '  acuentem  oinne  artilicium  yeris 
et  I'erri  ;  Sept.  acpvpoKoiros  xa^Ke^JS  xa^K°v  Ka^ 
vihripov  ;  ^  ulg.  •  fuit  maleator  et  faber  in  cuncla 
opera  a'lis  et  t'eni."  Josephus  says  that  he  first 
of  all  invented  the  art  of  making  brass  (Antiq. 
l.  2.  2).  As  the  art  of  the  smith  is  one  of  the 
first  essentials  to  civilization,  the  mention  of  its 
founder  was  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  other 
lathers  of  inventions.  So  requisite  was  the  trade 
of  a  smith  in  ancient  warfare  that  conquerors 
removed  these  artizans  from  a  vanquished  na- 
tion, in  order  the  more  effectually  to  disable  it. 
Thus  the  Philistines  deprived  the  Hebrews  of 
their  smiths  (I  Sam.  xiii.  10;  com  p.  Judg.  v.  8). 
So  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  treated 
them  in  later  times  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14;  Jer. 
xxiv.  1 ;  xxix.  2).  With  these  instances  the 
commentators  compare  the  stipulation  of  Por- 
senua  with  the  Roman  people,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  their  kings:  '  Ne  ferro,  nisi  in  agricul- 
tura,  utcrentur'  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxi.  14). 
Cyrus  treated  the  Lydiaus  in  the  same  manner 
(Herodotus,  i.  142;.  "ODD,  smith,  occurs  in 
2  Kings  xxiv.  14,  16;  Sept.  avyK\eiovra  ;  Jer. 
xxiv.  1  ;  xxix.  2  ;  Vulg.  '  clusor,'  or  '  inclusor." 
Ruxtorf  gives  '  claustrarius,  faber  ferrarius.' 
The  root  *13D.  to  close,  indicates  artizans  '  with 
busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up;'  which  suits 
the  context  better  than  other  renderings,  as 
setters  of  precious  stones,  seal-engra\  eis,  &c.  In 
the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  Demetrius, 
'the  silversmith."  at  Ephesus,  dpyvpoKoiros,  'a 
worker  in  silver,'  Vulg.  argentarius  ;  but  the 
commentators  are  not  agreed  whether  he  was 
a  manufacturer  of  small  silver  models  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  uaovs  apyvpovs,  or  at  least  of 
the  chapel  which  contained  the  famous  statue 
of  the  goddess,  to  lie  sold  to  foreigners,  or  used 
in  private  devotion,  or  taken  with  them  by  tia- 
vellers  as  a  safeguaid  ;  or  whether  he  made  large 
coins  representing  (he  temple  and  image,  lie/a, 
Scaliger,  and  others,  understand  a  coiner  or 
mintmaster  (see  Kuinoel  in  loc).  That  the  word 
may  signify  a  silve: -founder,  is  clear  fiom  the 
Sept.  rendering  of  Jer.  vi.  20.  Fiom  Plutarch 
(Opp.  t.  ix.  pp.  301  and  473,  ed.  Reisk.;  and 
Hesychius  it  appears  that  die  word  signifies  any 
worker  in  silver  or  money.  A  coppersmith 
named  Alexander  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent 
of  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  [Coal,  Ikon,  Me- 
tals] .-J.  F.  D. 

SMYRNA  (Zfivpi/a),  a  celebrated  commercial 
«ty  ot   Ionia  (Ptolem.  v.  2),  situated   near  the 


bottom  of  that  gulf  of  the  /Egean  Sea  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from   it  (Mela,  i.  17.  3),  at   tha 

mourh  of  the  small  river  Meles.  and  320  stades 
north  of  V.nhesus  (Str.ibo,  xv.  p.  632).  It  is  in  N. 
hit.  38°2<>',  K.  long.  27°  7'.  Smyrna  was  a  very 
ancient  city,  but  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
Lydiaus  it  lay  waste  400  years,  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Gieat  (  Pliu.  v.  20  ;  Pausan.  vii. 
5);  or,  according  to  Strabo,  to  that  of  Anligonus. 
It  was  rebuilt  at  the  distance  of  twenty  stades 
from  the  ancient  city  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  046),  and  we 
soon  find  it  flourishing  greatly  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  the  lirst  Roman  emperors  it  was  one  (if  the  finest 
cities  of  Asia  (Strabo,  iv.  0).  It  was  at  this 
period  that  it  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
church,  which  is  noticed  in  the  Apocalypse,  as 
one  of 'the  seven  churches  of  Asia'  (Rev.  i.  11  , 
ii.  8-11).  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
a.d.  177;  but  ihe  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  with  even  more  than  its, 
foimer  splendour.  It  afterwards,  however,  suf- 
fered greatly  from  earthquakes  and  conflagrations, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  having  declined  much 
from  its  ancient  importance,  although  from  (lie 
convenience  of  its  situation  it  has  still  maintained 
.  its  rank  as  a  great  city  and  the  central  emporium 
of  the  Levantine  trade;  and  seeing  the  terrible 
decay  which  has  fallen  up<>n  the  numerous  great 
and  beautiful  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  its  relative  tank 
among  the  existing  cities  of  that  region  is  probably 
greater  than  that  which  it  anciently  bore.  The 
Turks  call  it  Izmir.  Jt  is  abetter  built  town  than 
Constantinople,  and  in  proportion  to  its  size  there 
are  few  places  in  the  Turkish  dominions  which 
have  so  large  a  population.  It  is  computed  at 
130.000.  of  which  the  Franks  compose  a  far 
greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  town  of  Tur- 
key; and  they  are  generally  in  good  circumstances. 
Next  to  the  Turks  the  Greeks  form  the  most  nu- 
merous class  of  inhabitants,  and  they  have  a 
bishop  and  two  churches.  The  unusually  large 
proportion  of  Christians  in  the  town  rendeis  it 
peculiarly  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  strict  Moslems, 
whence  it  has  acquired  among  them  the  name  of 
Giaour  Izmir  or  Infidel  Smyrna.  'J  here  are 
in  it  20.000  Greeks,  8000  Armenians,  1000  Eu- 
ropeans, and  9000  Jews :   the  rest  are  Moslems. 

The  prosperity  of  Smyrna  is  now  rather  on  the 
iru-rease  than  the  decline;  houses  of  painted  wood 
are  giving  way  in  all  directions  to  mansions  of 
stone;  and  probably  not  many  years  will  elapse 
before  the  modern  tow  n  may  not  unwoithily  repre- 
sent that  city  which  the  ancients  delighted  to  call 
'the  lovely — the  crown  of  Ionia — the  ornament 
of  Asia.' 

Smyrna  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  enclose  it  on  three  sides.  The  onlv 
ancient  ruins  are  upon  the  mountains  behind  the 
town,  and  to  the  south.  Upon  the  highest  summit 
stands  an  old  dilapidated  castle,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  to  mark  the  previous  (but  not  the  most 
ancient)  site  of  the  city;  frequent  earthquakes 
having  dictated  the  necessity 'of removing  it  to  the 
plain  below,  and  to  the  lower  declivities  of  the 
mountains.  Mr.  A  run  dell  says — '  Few  of  the 
Ionian  cities  have  furnished  more  relics  o?  anti- 
quity than  Smyrna;  but  the  convenience  of 
transporting  them,  with  the  number  of  investiga- 
tors, have  exhausted  the  mine;  it  is  therefore 
not  at  all  wonderful  that  of  the  stoas  and  templei 
the  very  ruins   have  vanished  ;  and  it  ii  now  ex 
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fcreroelv  difficult  to  determine  the  sites  of  any  of 
the  ancient  buildings  with  the  exception  of  the 
stadium,  the  theatre,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
A  ".rseus,  winch  was  within  the  Acropolis'  (Dis- 
coveries in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  407).  Of  the  stadium 
here  mentioned  the  ground  plot  only  remains,  it 
being  stripped  of  its  seats  and  marble  decorations. 
It  is  supposed  to  he  t lie  place  where  Polycarp, 
the  disciple  of  St.  John,  and  probably  'the  angel 
jf  the  church  of  Smyrna  '  (John  ii.  8),  to  whom 
the  Apocalyptic  message  was  addressed,  si i tiered 
martyrdom.  The  Christians  of  Smyrna  hold  the 
memory  of  this  venerable  person  in  high  honour, 
and  go  annually  in  procession  to  his  supposed 
tomb,  which  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  place 
of  martyrdom  (Rosenmiiller,  Alterthumsk.  i.  2. 
221,  sq.  ;  Turner,  Travels,  iii.  138-141;  28j- 
291  ;  Arundell,  u.  s.  ;  Richter,  p.  495;  Schu- 
bert, i.  272-283  ;  Narrat.  of  Scottish  Mission, 
pp.  328-336 ;  Eothen,  ch.  v.). 

SNAIL  (>173^).  Snails  and  slugs  are  not 
very  common  in  countries  so  dry  in  summer  as 
Palestine.  Hence,  ]>eihap?,  the  fact,  that  there  is 
only  ime  allusion  to  them  in  Scripture.  This  oc- 
curs in  Psalm  Iviii.  8,  where  the  figure  seems  to 
he  more  significant,  if  understood  of  snails  without* 
shells,  L  e.  slugs,  rather  than  shell-snails,  though 
true  of  both.  *  Let  them  melt  away  ...  as  the 
snail  which  melteth  as  it  goeth.'  The  name  itself, 
shablul,  from  a  verb  signifying  -  to  smear'  or  '  soil,1 
has  reference  to  the  slime  and  moisture  of  this 
animal  (like  A.6ijua£.  irom  Aei'/Sw).  The  Sept.  does 
hot  regard  the  word  as  denoting  a  snail  at  all,  but 
in  the  text  cited  translates  it  by  Kf]pos,  *  bees'  wax.' 

SO  (fcflD;  Sept.  2-nyc!>p),  a  king  of  Egypt, 
whom  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  called  to 
his  help  against  the  Assyrians  under  Shalmaneser 
(2  Kings  xv ii.  4).  It  has  been  questioned  whe- 
ther this  So  was  the  same  with  Sahaco,  the  first 
king  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  in  Upper  Egypt. 
or  his  son  and  successor  Sevechus,  the  second  king 
of  the  same  dynasty,  and  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Tirhakah.  Winer  hesitates  between  them, 
and  Gesenius  concludes  for  the  latter.  Sevechus 
reigned  twelve  years,  according  to  Manet  ho,  four- 
teen according  to  Syncellus.  This  name,  in 
Egyptian  Sevech,  is  also  that  of  the  god  Saturn 
(Champollion,  Ponth.  Egypt.  No.  21.  22;  Winer, 
Real-  Worterb.  s.  v. ;  Gesenius,  Comment,  in  Jes. 
i.  096). 

SOAP.      [Boiuth;  Nkter.] 

SODOM  (DID;  Sept  Scfcp/ia)^  a  city  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  where  \a>\  settled  after  his  sepa- 
ration from  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii.  12;  xiv.  12; 
xix.  1).  It  had  its  own  chief  or  'king,'  as  had 
the  other  lour  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8, 
10),  and  was  along  with  them.  Zoar  only  excepted, 
destroyed  by  ffre  from  heaven,  on  account  of  the 
gross  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants;  the  memory 
of  which  event  has  been  perpetuated  h>  >*■  name 
of  infamy  to  all  generations  (Gen.  xix.).  The 
destruction  of  Sodom  claims  attention  from  the 
lolemnily  with  which  it  is  introduced  (Gen.xviii. 
20-'J2)  ;  from  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed — the  intercession  of  Abra- 
ham, the  preservation  of  Lot.  and  the  judgment 
which  overtook  his  lingering  wife  (Geo,  xviii. 
25-33;  xix.);  and  from  the  nature  of  the  physical 
agencies  through  which  the  overthrow  was  effected. 
*Iw,v  of  these  particulars  are  easily   understood; 


but  the  last  has  awakened  much  discussion,  and 
may  therefore  require  a. larger  measure  of  atten- 
tion. The  circumstances  are  these.  In  the  firs* 
place,  we  learn  that  the  vale  of  Siddim,  in 
which  Sodom  lay,  was  very  fertile,  and  every- 
where well  wateied — 4  like  the  garden  oi  the 
Lord  ;'  and  these  circumstances  induced  L  <t  tc 
fix  his  abode  there,  notwithstanding  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  (Gen.  xiii.  JO,  11).  Ne*t 
it  appears  that  this  vale  was  lull  of  '  slime-pita  ' 
This  means  sources  of  bitumen,  for  the  word 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  applied  to  tire 
cement  used  by  the  builders  of  Babylon,  and 
we  know  that  to  have  been  bitumen  orasphaltum 
(Gen.  xiv.  10;  comp.  xi.  3).  These  pits  appear 
to  have  been  of  considerable  extent;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  from  them  doubtless  that  the  whole  valley 
derived  its  name  of  Siddim  (D^IK').  At  length, 
when  the  day  of  destruction  arrived,  'the  Lord 
rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  fire 
and  brimstone  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven; 
and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities,  and  thai 
which  grew  upon  the  ground'  (Gen.  xix.  24,  25). 
In  the  escape  from  this  overthrow,  the  wife  of 
Lot  'looked  back,  and  became  a  pillar  of  salt' 
(ver.  26).  When  Abraham,  early  that  sams 
morning,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  distant 
camp,  '  looked  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  towards  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  .beheld, 
and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace'  (ver.  27)  These  aie  the 
simple  facts  of  the  case.  It  has  usually  been 
assumed  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  occupied  the 
basin  of  what  is  now  the  Dead  Sea;  which  did 
"not  previously  exist,  but  was  one  of  the  results  o 
this  catastrophe.  .  It  has  now,  however,  beei 
established  by  Dr.  Robinson,  that  a  lake  to  re 
ceive  the  Jordan  and  other  waters  must  have  oc 
cupied  this  basin  long  before  the  catastrophe  o 
Sodom:  as  all  the  geological  characteristics  pi 
the  region  go  to  show  that  its  present  conliguiation 
is  in  its  main  features  coeval  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  general, 
and  is  not  the  effect  of  any  local  catastrophe  at  & 
subsequent  period  [Sea,  Dead].  But  although 
a  lake  must  then  have  existed,  to  receive  the 
Jordan  and  other  waters  of  the  north,  which  could 
not  have  passed  more  southward,  as  was  at  one 
time  supposed,  and  which  must  even,  as  is  now 
proved,  have  received  the  waters  of  the  south 
also,  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  that  ihe  Dead  Sea  anciently  covered 
a  much  less  extent  of  surface  than  at  present. 
The  cities  which  were,  destroyed  must  have  been 
situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  as  it  then 
existed;  for  Lot  fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  near 
Sodom  (Gen.  xix,  20),  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  present  sea  [Zoah].  '  Even  at 
the  present  day,'  says  Robinson,  'more  living 
streams  How  into  the  (iiior,  at  the  south  end  ol 
the  sea,  from  wadys  of  the  eastern  mountains, 
than  are  to  be  found  so  near  together  in  all 
Palestine;  and  the  tract,  although  now  mostly 
desert,  is  still  better  watered  through  these  streamy 
and  by  the  many  fountains,  than  any  other 
district  throughout  the  whole  country'  (Itibt. 
[{('sxirches.  ii.  603).  The  slime-pits,  oi  wells  of 
asplialtnm,  are  no  longer  to  be  seen  ;  but  it  seems 
that  masses  of  lloating  asphaltum  occur  only  10 
the  southern  put  of  the  lake;  and  as  they  are  cctfi 
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but  rarcy,  and  immediately  alter  earthquakes,  the 
asphaltum  appears  to  lie  gradually  consolidated 
in  Hie  lake,  ami  not  being  aide  to  II.  av  oil',  I'm ms 
by  consequence  a  layer  at  the  bottom,  poitious  of 
wtuch  may  lie  detached  by  eai  ilupi. ikes  and  other 
convulsions  ol'  nature,  ami  tlien  appear  on  the 
sur'ace  of  the  uaier  or  upon  the  shoie.  The 
eminent  geologist,  Leopold  von  Buch,  in  his  letter 
to  Dr.  Robimou  (liild.  llcscarches,  ii.  60(>-<>U8), 
thinks  it  quite  probable  that  lhi>  accumulation 
may  have  taken  place  m  remote  times,  as  well  as 
at  the  present  day.  Tons  another  circumstance 
ol'  importance  is  produced  in  coincidence  with 
the  sacied  accounts;  and  again,  with  leference 
to  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  lake, 
suggesting  the  probability  that  the  remaikable 
bay,  or  'back  water,'  at  its  southern  extremity, 
is  the  portion  of  it  which  did  not  in  ancient 
times  exist,  that  it  m  fact  covers  the  more 
fertile  vale  of  Siddim,  and  the  site  id' Sodom  and 
the  other  cities  which  the  Lord  destroyed  ;  and 
that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Robinson — '  by  some 
convulsion  or  catastrophe  of  nature,  connected 
with  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities, 
either  taesuiface  of  this  plain  was  scooped  out, 
or  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  heaved  up,  so  as  to_ 
cause  the  waters  to  oveifiow,  and  cover  perma- 
nently a  larger  tract  than  formerly.  The  coun- 
try is,  as  we  know,  subject  to  earthquakes,  and 
exhibits  also  frequent  traces  of  volcanic  action. 
It  would  have  been  no  uncommon  effect  of  either 
of  these  causes,  to  heave  up  the  bottom  of  the  an- 
cient lake,  and  thus  produce  the  phenomenon  in 
quest  ion.  But  the  historical  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  implies  also  the  agency 
ol'  tire.  Perhaps  both  causes  were  therefore  at 
work  ;  for  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes  go 
hand  in  hand;  and  the  accompanying  electric 
discharges  usually  cause  lightnings  to  play  and 
thunders  to  roll.  In  this  way  we  have  all  the 
phenomena  which  the  most  literal  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  records  can  demand.'  The  same 
writer,  with  the  geological  sanction  of  Leopold 
v .in  Buch,  repeats  the  conjecture  of  Le  Clerc  and 
others,  that  the  bitumen  had  become  accumulated 
around  the  sources,  and  had  perhaps  formed 
strata,  spreading  for  some  distance  upon  the  plain  ; 
that  possibly  these  strata  in  some  parts  extended 
under  the  soil,  and  might  thus  approach  the 
vicinity  of  the  cities: — k  If,  indeed,  we  might 
suppose  all  this,  then  the  kindling  of  such  a  heap 
of  combustible  materials,  through  volcanic  action 
or  lightning  from  heaven,  would  cause  a  confla- 
gration sufficient  not  only  to  engulf  the  cities, 
but  aiso  to  destroy  the  surface  of  the  plain,  so  that 
*  the  smoke  of  the  country  would  go  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  sea  rushing  in, 
wou  d  convert  it  to  a  tract  of  waters.'  The  sup- 
posi  ion  of  such  an  accumulation  of  bitumen, 
witli  our  present  knowledge,  appears  less  extra- 
ordinary than  it  might  in  former  times  have 
seemed,  and  requires  nothing  more  than  nature 
presents  to  our  view  in  the  wonderful  lake,  or 
rather  tract,  of  bitumen,  in  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
The  subsequent  barrenness  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion  of  the  plain  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  of  the  masses  of  fossil  salt  which  now 
abound  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which  were 
perhaps  then,  for  the  first  time,  brought  to  light. 
These  being  earmd  by  the  waters  to  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  would  guflice  to  take  away  its  uro- 
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ductive  power.  In  connection  with  this  "act,  tha 
circumstance  that  the  wile  of  Lot  •  IjeoalMB  a 
pillar  of  ■*<///,'  is  significant  and  suggestive,  what- 
ever interpretation  we  may  assign  to  the  fact 
recorded. 

SOHKRETH  <Tnn*D  ;  Tldpivos  Au9os),  a  kind 
of  costly  stone,  used  Tor  te-sc  ateo  pavements 
(Ksth.  i.  (>;.  It  seem*  to  have  be*  n  either  a  species 
of  black  marble,  as  a  similar  word  in  S.nriuc 
would  sugge>t  ;  or  else  mat  ble  maike.i  withintmd 
spois  like  shields,  i.  e.  spotted  or  shielded  inaible. 
This  interpretation  iinds  tin-  meaning  in  the  He- 
brew word  mPD  sohcruh.  which  is  the  name  for 
a  shield.  It  is  however  cash  r  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  than  the  application  of  it.  \\  e  do 
not  feel  sat'uslied  with  that  whi<  h  hits  been  given;, 
and  still  less  with  that  of  Hartmann  (Hebriierin, 
iii.  3uo),  who  supposes  the  sohenih  to  have  been 
tortoise-shell,  consisting  as  it  were  of  shields ;  for 
tortoise-shell  would  hardly  be  iuteispeised  in  a 
pavement  with  vaiious  kinds  of  maible. 

SOLOM O N  (HbVf .  purijic  ;  Sej it .  laAwfxw). 
The  leign  of  Solum*  n  over  all  Israel,  although 
second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  Da\  id,  has 
so  little  vaiiety  ol  incident  as  to  occupy  a  far 
les-  space  in  the  Bible  narrative.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  problems  which  that  nanative  suggests  do 
rjut  admit  of  a  solution  sufficiently  certain  to. 
allow  of  our  entering  on  the  discussion. 

In  the  declining  age  of  David,  his  eldest  sur- 
viving son,  Adonijah.  endeavoured  to  place  him- 
self on  the  throne,  by  the  aid  of  .Joab  the  chief 
captain,  and  Abiathar  one  of  the  chief  piiests, 
both  of  whom  had  been  associated  with  David's 
early  sujl'eiings  under  the  ]>eiseeution  of  Saul. 
Tne  aged  moliarch  did  not  for  a  moment  give 
way  to  the  foinndable  usurpation,  but  at  the  le- 
monstrauce  of  his  favourite,  B.ithsiuha,  resolved 
forthwith  to  raise  Solomon  to  the  tluone.  To 
Jo;ib  he  was  aide  to  oppose  the  celebrated  name 
of  Benaiah  ;  to  Abiathar  his  colleague  Zadok 
and  the  aged  prophet  .Nathan.  The  plot  of  Ado- 
nijah was  at  once  defeated  by  this  decisive  mea- 
sure ;  and  Solomon,  being  anointed  by  Nathan, 
was  solemnly  acknowledged  as  king.  The  date 
of  this  event  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
ii.c.  1015. 

The  death  of  David  would  seem  to  have  fol- 
lowed very  quick  upon  these  transactions.  At 
least,  no  public  measures  in  the  interva'  are  re- 
corded, except  Solomon's  verbal  forgiveness  of 
Adonijah.  But.  after  the  removal  of  David,  the 
first  events  of  which  we  hear  are  the  destitution 
of  Adonijah,  Joab,  and  Shimei  son  of  (Sera, 
with  the  degradation  of  Abiathar.  Those  who 
look  for  Christian  perfection  in  the  conduct  of 
Solomon  do  some  violence  to  the  facts  in  order  to 
explain  these  transactions  ;  which  are  in  them- 
selves clear  enough.  Despotic  mnuan  hs  are 
seldom  found  to  forgive  unsuccessful  competitors 
for  the  crown,  or  their  assistants;  and  their  fiist. 
deed  is  not.  rarely  to  put  to  death  even  their  inno- 
cent brothers  (2  Chron.  xxi.  4).  The  promise  of 
Solomon  to  Adonijah,  almost  as  much  as  his 
command  to  Shimei  (1  Kings  ii.  37),  was  but  a 
deferring  of  vengeance  to  a  more  convenient 
time;  and  the  same  absolute  power,  which  could 
interpret  into  treason  the  humble  suit  for  the  hand 
of  a  beautiful   but  obscure  damsel,   would  ug.ro 
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rtren  sure  sooner  or  later  to  find  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse I'm  effecting  the  oliject  determined  on.  In 
•act.  Ahiathar  is  declared  '  worthy  of  death,' 
clfiirly  not  lor  any  new  otlenc.es,  but  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  Adonijah's  original  attempt  ;  and 
Joiib  is  j)ut  to  death  solely  because  he  is  alarmed 
at  rite  treatment  of  his  associates  (ver.  26-29).  For 
the  wicked  Joab  no  pity  need  be  felt;  yet  the 
complexion  of  the  whole  affair  proves  that  his 
murder  of  two  chief  captains  was  rather  a  con- 
venient excuse  than  the  true  ground  of  his  death. 
As  for  Shimei,  the  tyrannical  restriction  on  his 
innocent  liberty,  by  which  a  pretence  for  his 
deatli  was  found,  is  tar  less  respectable  than 
simple  violence;  and  almost  makes  David's  pub- 
lic forgiveness  of  him  (2  Sim.  xvi.  9-12)  and 
solemn  oalh  (xix.  21-23),  apjiear  like  an  ostenta- 
tious catching  at  popularity,  which  concealed 
implacable  resentment.  It  is  remarkable  that 
these  three  executions  are  all  perpetrated  by  the 
hand  of  Benaiah  himself,  who  was  head  of  Da- 
vid's body-guard,  and  alter  Joab's  death  chief 
captain  of  the  army. 

After  tins,  the  history  enters  upon  a  general 
narrative  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  but  we  have 
very  few  notices  of  time,  and  cannot  attempt  to 
fix  the  order  of  any  of  the  events.  All  the  in- 
formation, however,  which  we  have  concerning 
him,  may  be  consolidated  under  the  following 
heads:  (1)  his  traffic  and  wealth;  (2)  his 
buildings.;  (3)  his  ecclesiastical  arrangements; 
(4)  his  general  administration;  (5)  his  seraglio; 
(b)  Ids  enemies. 

(1.)  The  overflowing  wealth  in  which  he  is  so 
vividly  depicted  is  not  easy  to  reduce  to  a  mo- 
dern financial  estimate  ;  partly  because  the  num- 
bers are  so  often  treacherous,  and  partly  because  it 
is  uncertain  what  items  of  expenditiire  fell  on  tl>e 
general  funds  of  the  government.  In  illustration 
of  the  former  topic,  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that 
the  money  prepared  for  the  temple  by  David,  is 
computed  in  I  Clivon.  xxix.  4  at  3000  talents  of 
pure  gold  and  7000  of  silver,  while  in  xxii.  14 
it  is  called  100,001)  of  gold  and  1,000,000  of 
silver  :  also  the  sum  for  which  David  buys  the 
floor  of  Arannah  is,  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  21,  50  she- 
kels of  silver ;  but  this  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  25,  is 
become  600  shekels  of  gold.  Efforts  are  made 
to  resolve  the  former  difficulty  :  but  they  are  su- 
perseded by  the  latter,  and  by  numerous  other 
manifestly  exaggerated  figures.  But  abandoning 
all  attempt  at  numerical  estimates,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  wealth  of  Solomon  was  very 
great  ;  and  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  from 
what  sources  it  was  supplied. 

The  profound  peace  which  the  nation  enjoyed 
as  a  liuit.  of  David's  victories,  stimulated  the  in- 
lustry  of  all  Israel.  The  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan 
had  become  rich  by  the  plunder  of  the  Hagar- 
enes,  and  had  a  wide  district  where  their  cattle 
might  multiply  to  an  indefinite  extent.  The 
agricultural  tribes  enjoyed  a  soil  and  climate  in 
Borne  parts  eminently  fruitful,  and  in  all  richly 
rewarding  the  toil  of  irrigation;  so  that,  in  the 
security  of  ]>eace,  nothing  more  was  wanted  to 
LtVelope  the  iesourc.es  of  the  nitinn  than  markets 
for  its  various  produce.  In  food  for  men  and 
cattle,  in  timber  and  fruit  trees,  in  .stone,  and 
probably  h  the  useful  metals,  the  land  supplied 
of  itself  all  the  first  wants  of  i  •  people  in  abun- 
dance.     For   exportatioi,   it  is    distinctly  stated, 


that  wheat,  ba  fey,  oil,  and  wine,  were  in  chief 
demand;  to  which  we  may  conjecturally  add,, 
wool,  hides,  and  other  raw  materials.  TJ.ie  king 
undoubtedly  bad  large  districts  and  extensive 
herds  iff  his  own  ;  but  besides  this,  he  received 
presents  in  kind  from  his  own  people  and  from 
the  subject  nations;  and  it  was  possible  in  this 
way  to  make  demands  upon  them,  without  severe 
oppression,  to  an  extent  that  is  unbearable  where 
taxes  must  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver.  He  was 
himself  at  once  monauch  and  merchant;  and  we 
may  with  much  confidence  infer,  that  no  private 
merchant  will  l>e  allowed  to  compete  with  a  prince 
who  has  assumed  the  mercantile  character.  By 
his  intimate  commercial  union  with  the  Tynans, 
he  was  put  into  the  most  favourable  of  all  posi- 
tions for  disposing  of  his  goods.  That  energetic 
nation,  possessing  so  small  a  strip  of  territory, 
had  much  need  of  various  raw  produce  for  their 
own  wants.  Another  large  demand  was  made 
by  them  for  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures, 
and  for  articles  which  they  could  with  advantage 
sell  again  :  and  as  they  were  able  to  furnish  so 
many  acceptable  luxuries  to  the  court  of  Solo- 
mon, a  most  active'  exchange  soon  commenced. 
Only  second  in  importance  to  this,  and  superior 
in  fame,  was  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea, 
which  could  not  have  been  successfully  prose- 
cuted without  the  aid  of  Tyrian  enterprise  and 
experience.  The  navigation  to  Sheha,  and  the 
districts  beyond  — whether  of  Eastern  Arabia  or 
of  Africa — in  spite  of  its  tediousness,  was  highly 
lucrative,  from  the  vast  diversity  of  productions 
between  the  countries  so  exchanging ;  while,  as 
it  was  a  trade  of  monopoly,  a  very  disproport ion- 
ate  share  of  the  whole  gain  fell  to  the  carriers  of 
the  merchandise.  The  Egyptians  were  the  only 
nation  who  might  have  been  rivals  in  the  south- 
ern maritime  traffic  ;  but  their  religion  ami  their 
exclusive  principles  did'.hot  favour  sea-voyages; 
and  there  is  some  reasoti  to  think  that  at  this 
early  period  they  abstained  from  sending  their 
own  people  abroad  for  commerce.  The  goods 
brought  back  from  the  south  were  chiefly  gold, 
precious  stones,  spice,  almug  or  other  scented 
woods,  and  ivory;  all  of  which  were  probably 
so  abundant  in  their  native  regions  as  to  be 
parted  with  on  easy  terms;  and  of  course  were 
all  admirably  suited  for  re-exportation  to  Europe. 
The  carrying  trade,  which  was  thus  shared  be- 
tween Solomon  and  the  Tynans,  was  probably 
the  most  lucrative  part  of  the  southern  and  east- 
ern commerce.  How  large  a  portion  of  it  went 
on  by  caravans  of  camels,  is  wholly  unknown  ; 
yet  that  this  branch  was  considerable,  is  certain. 
From  Egypt  Solomon  impoited  not  only  linen 
yarn,  but  even  horses  and  chariots,  which  were 
sold  again  to  the  princes  of  Syria  and  of  the 
Hittites  ;  and  were  probably  prized  for  the  supe- 
rior breed  of  the  horses,  and  for  the  li^ht,  strong; 
and  elegant  structure  of  the  chariots.  AN  ine 
being  ahundant  in  Palestine,  and  wholly  want ing 
in  Egypt,  was  no  doubt  a  principal  means  of  re- 
payment. Moreover.  Solomon's  fortifying  (/ 
Tadinor  for  Palmyra),  and  retention  of  Thapsa- 
cus  on  the  Euphrates,  show  that  he  had  an  im- 
portant interest  in  the  direct  land  and  river  trade 
to  Babylon  ;  although  we  have  no  details  on  thii 
subject.  The  difficulty  which  meets  us  is,  to 
imagine  by  what  exports,  light  enough  to  beai 
land  carriage,  he  was  able  to  j>ay  for  his  ir..poftr. 
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We  may  conjecture  ili.it  he  sent  (»ut  Tyrian 
cloths  and  trinkets,  or  Ejjygtiajl  linen  of  the 
fine-:  fabric  ;  vet  in  many  of  these  things  the 
Babylonians  also  excelled.  On  the  whole^  when 
we  consider  that  in  the  ease  of  Solomon  the  com- 
mercial wealth  of  the  entire  community  was  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  government  ;  that 
ninch  of  the  trade  was  a  monopoly;  and  that 
all  was  assisted  or  directed  by  the  experience  and 
energy  of  the  Tyrians;  •*'  s  overwhelming  riches 
of  this  eminent  merchant-sovereign  are  perhaps 
uot  surprising. 

The  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon, 
although,  not  strictly  commercial,  rose  out  of 
commercial  intercourse,  and  may  perhaps  be 
here  noticed.  The  territory  of  Sheba,  according 
toStrabo,  reached  so  far  north  as  to  meet  that  of 
the  Nabatlui'ans,  although  its  proper  seat  was  at 
the  southernmost  angle  of  Arabia.  The  very 
rich  presents  made  by  the  queen  show  the  extreme 
value  of  her  commerce  with  the  Hebrew  mo- 
narch ;  and  this  early  interchange  of  hospitality 
derives  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact*  that  in 
much  later  ages — those  of  the  Maccabees  and 
downwards — the  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with 
Sheba  became  so  intimate,  and  their  influence, 
and  even  power,  s,o  great.  Jewish  circumcision 
took  roof  there,  and  princes  held  sway  who  were 
called  Jewish.  The  language  of  Sheba  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  strongly  different  from  the 
literate  Arabic;  yet,  like  the  Elhiopic,  it  be- 
longed to  the  great  Syro-Arabiau  family,  and 
was  not  alien  to  the  Hebrew  in  the  same  sense 
.  that  the  "Egyptian  was;  and  the  great  ease  with 
which  the  pure  monotheism  of  the  Maccabees 
propagated  itself  in  Sheba,  gives  plausibility  to 
the  opinion,  that.  even,  at  the  time  of  Solomon 
the  people  of  Sheba  had  much  religious  su[»e- 
riority  over  the  Arabs. and  Syrians  in  general. 
If  so,  it  becomes  clear,  how  the  curiosity  of  the 
southern  queen  would  be  worked  upon,  by  seeing 
the  riches  of  the  distant  monarch,  whose  purer 
creed  must  have  been  carried  every  where  with 
them  by  his  sailors  and  servants. 

(2.)  Besides  the  great  work  which  has  ren- 
dered the  name  of  Solomon  so  famous — the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem — we  are  informed  of  (he  palaces 
which  he  built,  viz.,  his  own  palace,  the  queen's 
palace,  and  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, 
hi3  porch  (or  piazza)  for  no  specified  object,  and 
his  porch  of  judgment,  or  law  court.  He  also 
added  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  fortified 
Millo  ('  in  the  city  of  David,1  2  Chron.  xxxii.  5), 
and  many  other  strong-holds.  The  temple  seems 
to  have  been  of  very  small  dimensions  — 60  cu- 
bits long,  20  broad,  and  30  high  (1  Kings  vi.  3) 
— or  smaller  than  many  moderate-sized  parish 
churches  in  England;  but  it  was  wonderful  for 
the  lavish  use  of  precious  materials.  Whether 
the  three  palaces  were  parts  of  the  same  great 
pile,  remains  uncertain.  The  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon,  it  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured, 
*v as  so  called  J'rom  the  multitude  of  cedar  pil- 
lars, similar  to  a  forest.  That  Solomon's  own 
house  was  of  far  greater  extent  than  the  temple, 
appears  from  its  having  occupied  thirteen  years 
in  building,  while  the  temple  was  finished  in 
•even.  In  all  these  works  he  had  the  aid  of  the 
Tyrians,  whose  ,  skill  in  hewing  timber  and  in 
carving  stone,  and  in  the  application  of  machines 
'or  conveying  heavy  masses,  was  of  the  first  im- 
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por'ance.  The  cedar  was  cut  from  Mount  Leha 
nun,  and,  a8  would  appear,  from  a  district  which 
beh.nged  to  the  Tyrians;  either  because  in  the 
Hebrew  parts  of  the  mountain  the  tiudtfr  was 
not  so  fine,  or  from  want  of  roads  by  which  it 
might  be  conveyed.  The  hewing  was  superin- 
tended by  Tyrian  carpenters,  but  all  the  bard 
labour  was  performed  by  Hebrew  bondsmen. 
This  circumstance  disclose;  to  us  art  important 
fact — the  existence  of  so  large  a  body  iff  public 
slaves  in  the  heart  of  the  Israel  itish  monarchy, 
who  are  reckoned  at  153,(500  in  2  Chron.  ii.  17; 
see-also  1  Kings  ix.  20-23.  During  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  temple,  it  is  stated  (ver.  15-18)  that 
70,000  men  were  em,. loved  to  bear  burdens, 
80,000  hewers  of  wood  in  the  mountains  ;  be- 
sides 3300  overseers.  The  meaning  of  this,  how- 
ever, is  rather  obscure;  since  it  also  states  that 
there  was  a  •  levy  of  30,000,  of  whom  10.000  at 
a  time  went  to  Lebanon  Perhaps  the  150,000 
was  the  whole  number  liable  to  serve,  of  whom 
only  one-tilth  was  actually  called  out.  From 
the  large  number  said  to  '  bear  burdens."  we  may 
infer  that  the  mode  of  working  was  very  lavish 
of  human  exertion,  and  little  aided  by  the 
strength  of  beasts.  It.  is  inferred  that  at  least 
the  Hittite*  had  recognized  princes  of  their  own, 
since  they  are  named  as  purchasers  of  Egyptian 
chariots  from  Solomon  ;  yet  the  mass  of  these 
nations  were  clearly  pressed  down  by  a  cruel 
bondage,  which  must  have  reacted  on  the  op- 
pressors at  every  time  of  weakness.  The  word 
DD,  which  is  translated  '  levy'  and  '  tribute,' 
means  especially  the  personal  service  performed 
by  public  slaves,  and  is  rendered  ;  task,"  in 
Exod.  i.  11,  when  speaking  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt.  . 

(3.)  Until  the  temple  was  finished,  the  taber- 
nacle appears  to  have  continued  at  Gibeon,  al- 
though the  ark  had  been  brought  by  David  to 
Zion  (2  Chron.  i  3,  4).  [This  distinction  was 
overlooked  in  a  passage  concerning  David,  i. 
529  a.  of  this  work.]  David,  it  appears  had 
pitched  a  tent  on  purpose  to  receive  the  ark,  where 
Asaph  and  his  brethren  the  Levites  ministered 
before  it  with  singing,  while  Zadok  and  his 
brethren  the  priests  ministered  before  the  taber- 
nacle at  Gibeon  with  sacrifices  (1  Chron.  xv. 
16-24;  xvi  37-40).  This  shows  that  even  in 
David's  mind  the  idea  of  a  single  centre  of 
religious  unity  was  not  fully  formed;  as  the  co- 
ordinate authority  of  Abiathar  and  Zadok  indi- 
cates that,  no  single  high  priest  was  recognized. 
But  from  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple, not  only  the  ark,  but  all  the  holy  vessels 
from  the  tabernacle  were  brought  into  it  (1  Kings 
viii.  4),  and  the  high  priest  naturally  confined 
his  ministrations  to  the  temple,  Zadok  having 
been  left  without  an  equal  by  the  disgrace  of 
Abiathar.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  of  the  later 
history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  even  under  the 
most  pious  kings,  proves  that,  the  mass  of  the 
nation  never  became  reconciled  to  the  new  idea, 
that  '  in  Jerusalem  (alone)  was  the  place  where 
they  ought  to  worship."  The  '  high  places,'  at 
which  Jehovah  was  worshipped  with  sacrifice, 
are  perpetually  alluded  to  in  terms  which  show 
that,  until  the  reign  of  Josiah,  it  was  impossible 
for  kings,  priests,  or  prophets,  to  bring  about  M 
uniformity  and  central  sur«erintend«nce  of  thf 
iiitli  ttial  religion- 
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After  the  death  of  Nathan  and  Zadok.  those 
faithful  friends  of  David,  although  Solomon 
continued  to  celebrate  with  the  same>  splendour 
all  the  exterior  ceremonies  of  worship,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  much  of  that  spirit  of  God  which 
was  in  his  father  animated  his  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ceedings. Side  by  side  with  the  worship  Of  Je- 
hovah foreign  idolatries  were  established  ;  and 
the  disgust  which  this  inspired  in  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah  is  clearly  seen  in  the  address  of  Ahijah 
the  Shilonite  to  Jeroboam,  so  manifestly  exciting 
him  to  rebel  against  the  son  of  David"(l  Kings 
xi.  29-39).  The  priests  were  too  much  under 
the  direct  domination  of  the  crown  to  act  an  in- 
dependent part ;  the  prophets  had  little  sympathy 
w  itli  the  routine  of  pompous  solemnities.  Solo- 
mon himself,  with  all  his  erudition  and  insight 
into  man's  nature,  had  little,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  of  that  devotional  character  and  susceptible 
feeling  which  distinguished  David :  and  how- 
ever well  meant  his  ostentatious  patronage  of 
divine  worship,  it  probably  could  have  produced 
no  spiritual  fruit,  even  "if  he  had  not  finally 
neutralized  it  by  his  impartial  support  of  hea- 
then superstitions.' 

(4.)  Concerning  his  general  administration 
little  is  recorded  beyond  the  names  of  various 
high  officers.  Among  his  chief  ministers  (1 
Kings  iv.  1-6)  are  named  a  son  of  Zadok,  and 
two  sons  of  Nathan.  There  is  a  difficulty  in 
the  list,  since  it  names  Abiathar  and  Zadok  as 
joint  priests,  at  a  time  when  Benaiah  is  already 
4  over  the  host;'  although  the  latter  event  could 
not  have  been  until  after  the  death  of  Joab,  and 
therefore  after  the  ejection  of  Abiathar.  The 
two  sons  of  Nathan  seem  to  be  named  as  pecu- 
liarly eminent;  for  one  of  them,  Azariah,  is  said 
to  have  been  '  over  the  officers  ;'  the  other.  Zabud, 
is  called  '  principal  officer  and  the  king's  friend.' 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  other  considerable 
changes  were  made  in  his  government,  as  com- 
pared witli  Davids,  than  such  as  peace  and 
commerce,  in  place  of  war,  necessitate.  Yet  it 
is  probable  that  Solomon's  peculiar  talents  and 
taste  led  him  to  perform  one  function  which  is 
always  looked  for  in  Oriental  royalty,  viz.,  to 
aej  personally  as  Judye  in  cases  "of  oppression. 
His  award  l>etween  the  two  contending  mothers 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  fact  :  and 
1  the  porch  of  judgment'  which  he  built  for  him- 
self may  imply  that  he  devoted  tixed  portions  of 
tunc  to  tlie  judicial  duties  (see  2  Kings  xv.  5  of 
Jotiiam).  In  all  the  older  civilization  of  the 
world,  (he  quality  most  valued  in  a  judge  is  (li- 
ability to  detect  truth  in  spite  of  the  perjnry  of 
witnesses,  or  defect  of  (what  we  should  esteem  > 
legal  evidence;  a  defect  which  must  lie  of  daily 
occurence  where  the  art  of  writing  is  little  used 
for  common  contracts.  The  celebrity  which  So- 
lomon gained  tor  wisdom,  although  founded 
mainly  perhaps  on  his  political  and  commercial 
sagacity,  must  liave  received  great  popular  im- 
petus from  his  administration  of  law,  and  from 
his  i.-adiness  in  seeing  through  the  entanglements 
ol  attain  which  arise  in  commercial  transactions. 

(b.)  For  the  harem  of  Solomon — consisting  of 
700  wives  and  300  concubines — no  other  ajinlogv 
can  be  made,  than  the  fact,  that  in  countries 
where  polygamy  it  not  disreputable,  an  unlimited 
indulge  ve  as  to  the  numlwr  of  wives  is  looked 
M'on  *»    he  chief  luxury  of  wealth,  and  the  most 
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appropriate  appendage  to  royalty  Permission 
once  being  given  and  the  taste  established,  no- 
thing but  poverty  can  get  a  limit;  since  an  esta- 
blishment of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  wires  is 
perhaps  more  harmonious  than  one  of  two  or 
three.  The  only  remarkable  facts  are,  his  mai- 
riage  with  an  Egyptian  princess,  and  his  esta 
blishment  of  his  wives'  idolatry. 

The  commercial  union  of  Tyre  with  Egypt,  ii. 
spite  of  the  vast  diversity  of  genius  between  the 
two  nations,  was  in  those  days  very  close  ;  and 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  affinity  to 
Pharaoh  was  sought  by  Solomon  as  a  meems  of 
aiding  his  commercial  projects.  Although  his 
possession  of  the  Edomite  ports  on  the  gulf  of 
Akaba  made  him  to  a  certain  extent  independent 
of  Egypt,  the  friendship  of  that  power  must  have 
been  of  extreme  importance  to  him  in  the  dan- 
gerous navigation  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  was  per- 
haps a  chief  cause  of  his  brilliant  success  in  so 
new  an  enterprise.  That  Pharaoh  continued  for 
sometime  on  good  terms  with  him,  appears  l'ro3i 
a  singular  present  which  the  Egyptian  king  made 
him  (1  Kings  ix.  16):  'Pharaoh  had  gone  up 
and  taken  Gezer,  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  slain 
the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  the  city,  and  given 
it  for  a  present  unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's 
wile;'  in  consequence  of  which,  Solomon  rebuilt 
and  fortified  the  town.  In  his  declining  years,  a 
very  different  spirit  is  manifested  towards  him  by 
■Shi shale,  the  new  Egyptian  king  ;  whether  after 
the  death  of  the  princess  who  had  been  the  link 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  or  from  a  new  view 
of  policy  in  the  new  king,  is  unknown. 

The  proceedings  of  Solomon  towards  the  reli- 
gion of  his  wives  has  been  mildly  or  approv- 
ingly regarded  by  various  Warned  men,  as  l>eing 
only  what  we  have  learned  to  name  Toleration. 
But  such  a  view  seems  to  imply  a  want  of  dis- 
crimination between  those  times  and  our  own  ; 
and  besides,  would  require  us  to  suppose  the 
statements  in  the  history  to  be  exaggerated,  as 
though  they  were  highly  improbable.  The  le- 
ligions  of  antiquity,  "being  essentially  ceremonial, 
were  of  a  most  obtrusive  kind.  It  is  one  thing 
to  allow  men  in  private  to  hold  their  conscientious 
sentiments,  or  indeed  by  argument  and  discussion 
to  aim  at  propagating  their,  and  quite  another 
to  sanction  public  idolatries,  which  apneal  to 
and  allure  the  senses  of  the  ignorant,  and  scan- 
dalize the  minds  of  the  belter  taught  ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  impurities  and'  cruelties  with  which 
uiese  idolatries  were  almost  always  connected. 
The  spirituality  and  individuality  of  religion  were 
not  as  vet  so  developed  as  to  allow  of  our  ascrihr 
ing  Solomon's  conduct  to  right  and  noble  views 
of  toleration.  Besides,  he  was  under  no  neces- 
sity to  marry  these  foreign  wives  at  all.  Unless 
prompted  by  more  voluj  tuousness  vas  in  the  case 
of  the  concubines),  he  must  have  taken  them 
from  political  motives;  although  distinctly  know- 
h>g  that  the  step  would  draw  after  it  his  public 
establishment  of  heathen  sin  and*  su]  erst itiju» 
This  is  widely  different  from  allowing  foreigners, 
who  lor  tiade  resided  in  the  country,  to  practise 
their  own  religious  ceremonies  at  then  own 
prompting  and  expense;  and  yet  even  this,  if 
permitted  at  all,  would  have  beet:  jiermitfed  only 
within  walled  and  separated  streets  aj  propriated 
to  the  foreigners,  by  a  king  anxious  to  obey  tha 
law  of  Moses  and   of  Jehovah  in  ever  so  libjuj 
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«nd  unconfined  a  spirit.  This  is  a  topic  of  prime 
consequence  in  the  history  of  t lie  Jewish  monarchy. 
Modem  commentators,  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  liberty  of  conscience,  are  naturally 
prone  tO  susnect  that  the  prophetical  or  jrriestly 
feeling  under  which  the  history  6f  the  kings  was 
composed,  has  misrepresented  the  more  liberal 
policy  of  these  monarch*.  Hut  granting1,  as  we 
may,  that  it  was  not  given  to  those  prophets  or 
priests  to  understand  the  Christian  rule  of  univer- 
sal toleration,  it  is  certain  that  the  times  were  not 
ri]>e  for  the  application  of  that  rule,  and  that  the 
most  earnest,  devout,  and  spiritually  enlightened 
men  of  those  days  were  the  most  vehemently  op- 
posed to  a  public  toleration  of  idolatry.  Taking 
this  merely  as  a  great  and  unalterable  fact,  it 
was  shortsighted  policy  in  Solomon,  as  well  as 
worldly  want  of  faldi,  to  seek  to  conciliate  the 
foreign  heathen,  at  the  expense  of  the  devoted 
allegiance  of  God's  chosen  ones  in  Israel.  He 
won  at  best  a  momentary  g<vd  will  from  Ammon- 
ites, Moabites,  or  Sidonians,  by  such  an  affinity, 
and  by  such  an  introduction  of  their  favourite 
idols  :  he  lost  the  heart  of  the  ]  rophets  of  Jeho- 
vah, and,  as  a  result,  he  could  not  transmit  to 
his  son  more  than  a  fraction  of  his  kingdom.  It 
is'Yio  mere  fiction  of  priestly  prejudice,  but  a  his- 
torical certainty,  that  David  owed  his  rise  mainly 
to  the  overruling  and  pervading  power  exerted  on 
him  by  the  pure  and  monotheistic  faith  of  the 
prophets;  while  Solomon  lost  (for  his  posterity) 
the  kingdom  of  tfie  ten  tribes,  and  perpetuated 
strife,  weakness,  debasement,  and  superstition, 
by  preferring  the  attractive  splendours  of  this 
'world  to  that  godliness  which  would  in  the 
end  have  been  rewarded  even  in  the  present 
life. 

(6.)  The  enemies  especially  named  as  rising 
against  him  in  his  later  years,  are  Jeroboam,  Ha- 
dad  the  Edomite,  and  Rezou  of  Damascus.  The 
first  is  described  as  having  had  tio  treasonable  in- 
tentions, until  Solomon  sought  to  kill  him,  on 
learning  the  prophecy  made  to  him  by  Ahijah. 
Jeroboam  wa£  received  and  fostered  by  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  ultimately  became  the  provi- 
dential instrument  of  punishing  Solomon's  ini- 
quity, though  not  without  heavy  guilt  of  his  own. 
As  for  Hadad,  his  enmity  to  Israel  began  from 
the  times  of  David,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  savage 
butchery  perjietrated  by  Joab  on  his  people.  He 
also,  when  a  mere  child,  was  warmly  received  in 
Egypt,  apmrently  by  the  f;tther-in-law  of  Solo- 
mon; but.  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prompted 
by  hostility  to  David.  Having  married  the  sister 
of  Pharaoh's  queen,  he  must  have  been  in  very 
high  station  in  Egypt  ;  still,  upon  the  death  of 
David,  he  begged  leave  to  depart  into  Edonl, 
and  during  the  earlier  part  of  Solomon's  reign 
was  probably  forming  his  party  in  secret,  and 
preparing  for  that  da'ngerous  border  warfare  which 
he  carried  on  somewhat  later.  Rezon,  on  the 
contrary,  s**e;ns  to  have  had  no  personal  cause 
against  the  Hebrew  monarchy  ;  but  having  be- 
come powerful  at  Damascus  and  on  its  frontier, 
sought,  not  in  vain,  to  aggrandize  himself  hi  its 
expose.  In  the  long  continuance  of  peace  Da- 
vid's veterans  ind  died,  and  no  successors  to 
ihem  cati  have  been  trained;  and  considering  the 
ather  great  expenses  of  the  court,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently inferred  that  the  standing  army  had  not 
l**u   kept  up  in   any  efficiency.      The    revenues 


which  would  have  maintained  it  were  sper  t  on  A 
thousand  royal  wives  :  the  king  himself  was  un- 
warlike;  and  a  petty  foe;  if  energetic,  was  very 
formidable.  Such  were  the  vexations  which 
darkened  the  setting  splendours  of  the  greatest 
Israelitish  king.  Hut  from  within  also  his  pros- 
Tierity  was  unsound.  Deep  discontent  pervaded 
his  own  people,  when  the  dazzle  of  his  grandeur 
had  become  familiar;  when  it  had  bee  me  clear, 
that  the  royal  wealth,  instead 'of  denoting  national 
well  being,  was  really  sucked  out  of  the  nation's 
vitals.  Having  no  constitutional  organ  to  express 
their  discontent,  they  waited  sullenly,  until  the 
recognition  of  a  successor  to  the  crown  should 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  extorting  a  removal 
of  burdens  which  could  not  permanently  be 
endured. 

The  picture  of  Solomon  here  drawn  is  far  less 
favourable  than  could  be  wished  ;  yet  an  en- 
deavour has  been  made  to  keep  close  w  the  facts. 
Undoubtedly  ihe  book  u'f  Chronicles.  —  which 
(contrary  to  custom)  in  this  reign  adds  little  or 
nothing  to  tha*'  of  the  Kings, — by  omission  never- 
theless gives  a  seriously  altered  view  of  this  cele- 
brated man:  for  not  only  are  his  numerous  mar- 
riages, his  idolatries,  his  oppressions,  his  vexatious 
enemies,  and  the  grave  rebuke  of  the  prophet 
Ahijah,  left  out  of  the  narrative  entirely,  —  but 
his  building  of  a  special  palace  for  his  Egyptian 
queen  is  ascribed  to  his  pious  objection  to  her 
dwelling  in  the  house  of  David,  because  of  the 
ark  having  passed  through  it  (2  Chron.  viii.  11). 
From  a  mind  of  so  sensitive  scrupulosity  no  one 
coidd  have  expected  an  establishment  of  heathen- 
ish worship.  This  very  circumstance  will  show 
how  tender  was  the  feeling  Of  the  Levitica!  body 
towards  him,  and  how  little  likely  it  is  that  the 
book  of  Kings  has  in  any  way  given  a  discoloured 
and  unfair  view  of  his  lamentable  worldliness  of 
principle.— F.  VV.  N. 

SOLOMON,  WISDOM  OF.  [Wisdom  of 
Solomon.] 

SOLOMON'S  SONG.     [Canticles.] 

SONG.      [Poetry] 

SOOTHSAYER.     [Divination.] 

SOPATER  (ScoTrcn-^os),  a  Christian  at  Beraea 
and  one  of  the  party  of  brethren  who  accom- 
panied Paul  into  Asia  Minor  from  Greece  (Acts 
xx.  4).  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Sosipater  (SwcrnraTpos)  named  in  Rom.  xvi. 
21  ;   and,  if  so,  was  a  kinsman  of  St.  Paul. 

SORCERER.     [Divination.] 

1.  SOREK  (pHfe  ;  Sept.  aorfic),  a  vine  of 
the  finest  and  noblest  kind  (Isa.  v.  2  ;  comp.  Gen. 
xlix.  11,  where  ilplE^  sorekah,  is  translated  a 
'  choice  vine  ;'  and  Jer.  ii.  21,  where  pTj&J'  sorek, 
is  rendered  'noble  vine').      [Vine.] 

2.  SOREK,  a  valley,  probably  so  called  from 
its  vineyards  (Judg.  xvi.  4).  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome place  it  north  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  near 
to  Zorah. 

SOSIPATER.     [Sopateb.] 

SOSTHENES  (2«er0ej/rjc),  the  chief  of  the 
synagogue  at  Corinth,  when  Paid  was  in  that 
city  on  his  second  journey  imo  Greece  (Acts 
xviii.  17).  He  was  seized  and  beaten  by  the 
people,  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Gallio,  on 
account  of  the  tumult  raised  by  the  Jews  again* 
Paul,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tta 
leaders.     He  is  supposed  to  have  Imj^h  aiterw?rda 
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converted  to  Christianity,  as  a  Sosthenes  is  men- 
tioned by  Paul  as  *a  brother,"  and  coupled  with 
himself  in  1  Cor.  i.  1.  Tuis  identity  is,  how- 
ever, a  pure  conjecture,  and  not  remarkably  pro- 
bable. Apart  from  it,  however,  we  know  nothing 
of  this  second  Sosthenes.  Eusebius  makes  htm 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  later  tradition 
describes  him  as  bishop  of  Kolophon. 

SOUL.  The  present  article  is  a  sequel  to  that 
on  Punishment,  in  which  the  literature  only  of 
j.lvj  question  concerning  future  punishment  will 
be  briefly  stated.  It  is  frequently  conceded  that 
we  have  not  authority  decidedly  to  say  that  any 
other  motives  were  held  out  to  the  ancient  He- 
lire  ws  to  pursue  good  and  avoid  evil,  than  those 
derived  from  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
this  life  (Jahn,  Biblisches  Archaologie,  §  314). 
It  is,  however,  considered  by  some  learned  Jews 
that  one  reference  in  the  book  of  Genesis  to 
punishment  in  a  future  state  has  been  over- 
looked. God  said  to  the  Noachidae  (ch.  ix.  5), 
*  And  surely  your  own  blood  will  1  require,"  &c. 
According  to  tradition,  the  first  part  of  the  text 
is  directed  against  suicide  ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
more  like  the  enunciation  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, which  afterwards  descends  to  particulars. 
Then  follows  the  unintelligible  rendering,  'at 
ths  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it.'  Now 
it  is  a  surprising  fact  that  wherever,  throughout 
the  Scriptures,  we  lind  PIT!  (here  rendered  beast) 
applied  to  the  brute  creation,  it  is  always  in 
conjunction  with  the  word  nDH2  (cattle),  C'D~I 
(reptile),  or  Fp)J  (hhd),  and  that  if  none  of 
these  words  accompany  it,  the  expression  is 
either  pan  JVn  (blasts  of  the  earth),  or  flTl 
fllETI  (beasts  of  the  field),  or  "|$P  IJVn  (beast 
of  the  forest),  or  T\]}1  iTI"!  (a  wild  beast);  but 
that  whenever,  as  in  this  instance,  no  adjunct 
is  coupled  with  HTl,  it  invariably  relates  to 
the  soul  of  man.  This  rule  is,  by  the  best 
Hebraists,  allowed  to  fie  general,  the  only  ex- 
ception throughout  the  Scriptures  being  the  text 
now  before  us,  in  which  the  word  HTI  stands  by 
itself  without  any  adjunct,  but  is  nevertheless 
made  in  our  version  to  refer  to  the  brute  creation. 
It  would,  however,  remove  these  apparent  diffi- 
culties to  suppose  that  the  general  rule  holds 
good  in  our  text,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part 
of  Scripture,  and  that  the  word  here  also  means 
the  soul  of  man.  Suppose  then  the  first  part  of 
the  verse,  '  Surely  your  own  life-blood  will  I  re- 
quire,' to  be  taken  as  a  general  prohibition  against 
the  unauthorized  destruction  of  human  life,  then 
the  following  words  may  be  understood  as  be- 
ginning to  particularise,  first,  the  punishment  of 
suicide,  'of  every  soul  will  I  require  it,"  that  is, 
of  every  soul  will  I  require  his  own  blood  shed 
bj  himself.  Then  follows  the  punishment  of 
homicide,  'and  at  the  hand  of  man,  yea,  at  the 
haird  of  every  man,  will  1  require  the  life  of  man 
his  brother  ;'  literally,  'and  at  the  hand  of  the 
man,  at  the  hand  of  man  his  brother,  will  I 
require  the  life  of  man;'  which  words,  as  has 
already  been  Maggettetli  may  be  the  foundation 
of  the  law  of  hloud-ie\  enge  [  PinishmkntJ. 
Next  follows,  agreeably  to  the  style  of  I  h<*  hook  of 
Genesis,  an  emphatical  re<  apilulation  of  this  pu- 
nishment of  homit  ide,  and  the  reason  of  it  \er. 
6;  :  '  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  Mood,  by  man  shall 
bit  bl<«><]  be  shed,  for  in  the  intake  of  God  made 
Wj  nana.      If  then  the  rendering,  I  at   the  hand  of 


every  soul  will  I  require  it,'  be  admitted,  and  thie 
part  of  the  text  lie  understood  concern  big  suicide, 
the  meaning  must  necessarily  lie,  '  from  the  s:>ul 
of  the  suicide  will  1  require  his  blood."  Hence 
then  we  have  the  satisfaction  lo  find  in  the  Scrip- 
tures this  early  and  perfect  indication  of  a  punish- 
ment to  the  soul  after  death,  and  the  neces>ar\ 
sequitur — its  immortality  (NapSitaly  Ileiz  Wes- 
seley,  in  the  P]DNft,  or  Gatherer  for  Adfir  ttislioiu 
o54S,  p.  160;  see  also  Menasseh  Ben  Israel's 
Xishmat  Chai/im.  and  the  Xcic  Translation  of  th* 
Scriptures,  with  notes,  by  the  Rev.  1).  A.  Ue  Sola, 
&.C.,  pp.  51,  52).  The  literature  of  the  question 
concerning  the  nature  and  duration  of  future 
punishment  consists  of  the  following  particulars. 
First,  its  duration  was  believed  by  the  heathens 
to  rr|  "ternal,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  at  least 
in  our  language,  everlasting.  For  though  these 
two  words  are  often  used  as  synonymous,  yet 
strictness  of  use  requires  that  the  word  eternal 
should  be  limited  to  that  which  has  nehher  be- 
ginning nor  end;  and  everlasting,  to  that  which 
has  a  beginning  but  no  end.  The  duration  of 
the  Deity  alone  is  eternal  ;  that  of,  the  souls  of 
men,  angels,  &c,  everlasting.  Thus  Virgil,  in 
his  well-known  description  of  Tartarus,  '  Scdet, 
ceternumque  sedebit,  Infelix  Theseus."  For  the 
Greeks  reference  is  made  to  Li  ban.  Or.  941  B: 
avr\  fxaxpov  XP^>V0V  ^ov  rrjs  r]5ovris,  aQdvaros 
iiriKeiatTcu  fofiia.  Lycoph.  90 7  :  aurepiarov  ip 
irerpats  Aluva  KUinvcrovaiv  fjKoKurfievoi',  and  928, 
alavri  &fbv  Kvdayovai.  Secondly,  there  is  a  still 
more  striking  similarity  between  the  descriptions 
both  of  the  nature  and  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment given  in  the  Apocryphal  books  and  those  of 
the  New  Testament.  Thus  Judith  xvi.  17  :  '  Woe, 
to  the  nations  which  rise  up  against  my  kindred  ; 
the  Lord  Almighty  will  take  vengeance  on  them 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  in  putting  fire  and  worms 
in  their  flesh  :  and  they  shall  feel  them,  and  weep 
for  ever,'  ews  alocvos  (comp.  Ecclus.  vii.  17  ; 
Mark  ix.  44).  These  terms  seem  borrowed  from 
Isaiah's  description  of  a  different  subject  (en.  lx\  i. 
24).  Thirdly,  Josephns  describes  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment  as  being  held  by  the 
Pharisees  and  Essenes :  '  that  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  should  be  punished  with  perpetual  pu- 
nishment (ai'5i'w  rifxiupia),  and  that  there  was  aj>- 
pointed  for  them  a  perpetual  prison  (dpypibs 
aiSios').  (De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.8.  11,  14  ;  Antiq.  xviii. 
1.  3).  Josephus  himself,  in  the  discourse  ascribed 
to  him  on  Hades,  speaks  of  a  subterraneous  re- 
gion, a  lake  of  unquenchable  lire,  evei lasting 
punishmtnf,  and  of  a  worm  never  dying  ($  2.  6); 
but  that  homily,  as  Whiston  calls  it,  abounds 
with  other  evidence  that  its  author  was  a  Christian. 
For  proofs  that  the  Rabbinical  wi  iters  held  the 
notion  of  infinite  punishment,  seethe  references 
by  Wetstein  on  Mat  I.  xxv.  lb.  In  the  New 
Testament  the  nature  of  future  punishment  i> 
almost  always  described  by  figures.  The  most 
abstract  description  occurs  in  Rom.  ii.  9-iti: 
'  Tribulation  ami  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man 
that  depth  e\  il,  in  the  day  when  tiod  shall  jnoge 
the  genets  of  men.'  Our  I/iid  generally  descril»ea 
it  under  figures  suggested  by  some  comparison 
he  had  just  hefore  made,  and  in  unison  with  it. 
Thus,  having  described  future  happiness  undej 
the  figure  of  a  midnight  banquet,  lighted  up  with 
lamps,  then  the  state  of  the  rejected  is  dpsciibed 
under  that  of  '  outer  darkness  '   »  utside  tint  uw> 
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fion,  and  gnashing'  or  chattering  'of  teeth,' 
from  the  extreme  cold  of  an  Oriental  night  (Matt, 
viii.  12;  Luke  xiii.  28);  though  the  phrase  also 
denotes  rage  and  vexation  (com p.  Ecelus.  xxx. 
10).  Our  Lord  employs  the  phrase  '  wailing  '  or 
'weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth'  no  less  than 
•even  times.  If  'the  end  of  the  world'  be  de- 
gtfrfbed  l>v  him  under  the  figure  of  a  harvest,  then 
the  wicked,  who  are  represented  by  the  tares,  are 
accordingly  gathered  and  burned.  If  his  return 
be  represented  by  a  master  returning  to  take  ac- 
count of  his  servants,  then  the  wicked  servant  is 
cut  asunder,  or  rather  discarded — margin,  'cut 
off1  (Matt.  xxiv.  51);  for  in  the  same  verse  he 
is  described  as  being  still  alive,  and  consigned  to 
the  place  of  '  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.' 
Our  Lord  also  frequently  represents  future  punish- 
ment under  the  idea  of  lire,  which  Calvin,  on  Isa. 
lxvi.  24,  remarks,  must  be  understood  metaphori- 
cally of  spiritual  punishment.  Indeed  both  the 
nature  and  variety  of  the  figures  employed  by 
our  Saviour  in  regard  to  the  subject  fully  justify 
Paley's  observation,  '  that  our  Lord's  discourses 
exhibit  no  particular  description  of  the  invisible 
world.  The  future  happiness  of  the  good  and  the 
future  misery  of  the  bad,  which  is  all  we  want  to 
be  assured  of,  is  directly  a\d  positively  affirmed, 
and  is  represented  by  metaphors  and  comparisons 
which  were  plainly  intended  as  metaphors  ami 
comparisons,  and  nothing  more.  As  to  the  rest 
a  solemn  reserve  is  maintained  '  (Evidences  of 
Christianity,  part  ii.  ch.  in).  -The  question  of 
the  duration  of  future  punishment  chiefly  turns 
on  the  force  of  the  words  translated  '  ever,'  '  ever- 
lasting,' 'never.'  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
apply  to  it,  and  which  it  is  well  known  have  some- 
times a  limited  signification,  and  are  very  vari- 
ously translated  hi  the  English  version.  Thus 
the  word  al&v,  as  a  substantive,  occurs  128  times 
in  the  Greek  Testament;  ami  in  our  translation 
is  rendered  72  times  ever,  twice  eternal,  36  times 
world,  7  times  never,  3  times  evermore,  twice 
worlds,  twice  ages,  once  course,  once  world  with- 
out end,  and  twice  it  is  passed  over.  The  word 
aldvtos,  as  an  adjective,  occurs  71  times,  and  is 
once  rendered  ever,  42  times  eternal,  3  times 
world,  and  25  times  everlasting .  It  is  furthermore 
an  important  circumstance,  that  the  terms  of  like 
import  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  translated  in 
the  Septuagint  by  these  Greek  words,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Mosaic  law,  as  a  '  statute  for  ever,' 
4  u6fj.ijxov  alwviov, '  were  urged  in  proof  of  the  ir- 
revocable perpetuity  of  that  law,  by  the  Judaizing 
teachers;  yet  St.  Paul  styles  this  argument  'a 
doting  about  questions,  and  a  strife  of  words' 
(I  Tim.  vi.  4),  'fighting  about  words'  (2  Tim. 
ii.  14;;  'foolish  and  untaught  questions'  (see 
Macknight's  comment  on  these  passages,  and 
Archbishop  Seekers  Scrm<ms,  Serm.  xvi.  vol.  5, 
Lond.  1  771).  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  urged  on  the 
one  side,  that  we  can  never  settle  the  precise  import 
of  these  words,  as  applied  in  the  New  Testament 
to  the  duration  of  future  punishment,  until  we 
shall  l>€  able  also  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions ;  namely,  Was  it  part  of  the  commission  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  to  determine  this  matter? 
and  if  so.  In  what  sense  were  the  terms  they  used 
in  regard  to  it  meant  by  themselves,  and  under- 
stood h\  their  hearers — whether  as  denoting  a 
punishment  of  unknown  duration,  or  one  literally 
coexistent  with  the  duration  of  the  Eternal  Godt 
VOX.    %l 


On  the  other  side  it  is  objected,  that  the  same 
word  is  applied  both  to  the  happiness  of  tlia 
righteous  and  the  misery  of  the  wicked,  thougn 
varied  in  our  translation  of  Matt.  xxv.  16; 
'These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment, but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal;'  where 
Uosenmiiller,  reasoning  from  the  context,  infers 
'  the  loss  of  the  rewurds  of  virtue  '  to  he  meant, 
which  will  necessarily  be  infinite.  Various 
opinions  have  been  held  concerning  the  nature 
and  duration1  of  future  punishment,  ascending 
from  the  doctrine  of  Edwards, — 'Souls  full  of 
dreadful  grief,  bodies  and  every  member  of  them 
full  of  racking  torture,  without  any  possibility  of 
getting  ease,  without  any  possibility  of  moving 
God  to  pity'  ( Discourse  on  the  Eternity  of  Hell 
Torments,  p.  28,  &c),  through*  the  various  mo- 
difications of  the  doctrine — punishment  with  pain, 
literally  everlasting,  but  proportioned  to  the  de- 
merit of  the  condemned  ;  punishment  in  the  sense 
of  loss  or  damage  (see  Greek  of  Matt.  xvi.  26)  fo 
the  same  duration;  punishment  by  pain,  reme- 
dial in  its  intention,  limited  in  duration,  but  yet 
followed  by  disadvantage  literally  everlasting — 
up  to  the  highest  extreme  on  the  opposite  side, 
namely,  annihilation.  Upon  this  truly  imporran* 
subject  we  Cordially  acquiesce  in  the  remark  o' 
Doddridge :  'Miserable  are  they  who  venture 
their  souls  iroon  the  possibility  that  the  words  in 
question,  when  applied  to  future  punishment, 
may  have  a  limited  meaning.'  Among  the  an- 
cients, the  following  held  that  punishments,  at 
least  sensible  ones,  would  some  time  cease  : 
Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus,  Tatian,  Arnobius, 
&c.  Grotius  (apud  Bloomfield,  Recensio  Syn- 
optica.  on  Matt,  xxv.)  refers  also,  for  the  doubts 
of  certain  ancients,  to  the  end  of  Jerome's 
Commentary  on  Isaiah.  Among  the  more  emi- 
nent moderns  who  have  maintained  that  the  fu- 
ture punishment  of  the  wicked  will  be  limited -and 
corrective,  see  Bishop  Rust,  Letter  of  Resolution 
concerning  O/igen,  1661  ;  Jeremy  White  (who 
had  been  Chaplain  to  the  Protector  Cromwell), 
On  the  Restoration  of  all  Things,  Lond.  1712; 
Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  (Master  of  the  Charter  House) 
De  Statu  Mortuorum  ;  Newton  (Bishop  of  Bris- 
tol), Sixtieth  Dissertation;  Hartley,  Observa- 
tions on  Man,  1791;  Whiston,  The  Eternity  of 
Hell  Torments  considered;  Southwood  Smith, 
On  the  Divine  Government,  Lond.  1826  ;  and 
the  List  of  Authors  mentioned  in  his  Apj>endix. 

J.  F.  D. 
SOUTH.  The  country,  or  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  which  the  Shemite,  standing  with  his 
face  to  the  east,  supposes  to  be  on  his  right 
hand.  It  is  denoted  by  seven  Hebrew  words 
(1.  jjjj  2.  DVrj;  3.  JftWj  4  f&*  5.  Tin  ; 
6,  ")3"ip  ;  7.  D^D),  nearly  all  of  which  refer  to 
some  characteristic  of  the  region  to  which  they 
are  respectively  applied.  1.  333  (w>ot  233  in 
Syr.  and  Chald.,  to  be  dry),  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  hot  drying  winds  which  blow 
annually  into  Syria,  over  Africa  and  Arabia. 
'  In  March,'  says  Volney,  '  appear  in  Syria  ths 
pernicious  southerly  winds,  with  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  in  Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  their  heat, 
which  is  carried  to  a  degree  so  excessive,  that  if 
is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  it  without  having 
felt  it  ;  tint  one  can  compare  it  to  that  of  a  great 
oven  when  the  bread  is  drawn  out  {Voyaye  m 
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Sfrte  et  Egypte,  torn.  i.  j).  297 ;  comp.  p.  55  ; 
Luke  xii.  55,  '  When  ye  see  the  south  wind 
blow  ye  say  there  will  lie  heat  ;'  and  see  Kitto's 
Physical  History  of  Palestine,  month  of  March, 
pp.  221,222).  The  word  is  occasionally  applied 
to  a  parched  or  dry  tract  of  land.  Caleb's  daughter 
•ays  to  her  father,  'Thou  hast  given  me  a  south,' 
or  rather  !  dry  land  ;'  333n.)")i<  (Vulg.  terrain 
arentem  )  ;  '  give  me  also  springs  of  water  '  (Judg. 
i.  15;  comp.  ver.  9).  At  other  times  the  word 
refers  to  those  arid  regions,  notwithstanding  their 
occasional  fertility,  over  which  the  south  wind 
blows  into  Syria.  So  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  under- 
ito  >d  the  ?  whirlwinds  from  the  south  "  (lsa.  xxi. 
1  ;  5i  ipTi/uLov.  turbines  ab  Aphrico).  \  The  burden 
of  the  beasts  in  the  south ■  is  rendered  r&v  T€- 
rpairoboov  tuu  iv  rrj  iprj/xcp  (lsa.  xxx.  b).  At 
other  times  the  word  is  rendered  by  voros 
and  \hj/,  which  latter  is  the  Hellenized  form  of 
Libs,  Ventus  ex  Libya,  the  south-west  wind,  and, 
by  metonymy,  the  quarter  whence  it  blows.  In 
several  instances  the  Hebrew  word  is  simply 
put  into  Greek  letters;  thus,  rbv  Nccye'jS.  'Josh,  x. 
40  :  rr)v  yr)v  Noye'jS.  A  lex.  rr)v  N<rye')3,  al.  Neye/3, 
xi.  16;  Naye'ft  Cyr.  'Aye'0,  Obad  19.  20;  and 
once,  probably  by  a  corruption,  it  is  apydfi,  1  Sam. 
xx.  41,  al.  vsyi\fS,  al.  veyefi,  al.  ipydfj.  The 
Vulgate  renders  the  word  by  '  meridies,  austral  is 
plaga,  terra  meridiana,  auster  ab  Aphrico,  terra 
australis.'  More  than  once  the  Sept.  differs  widely 
from  the  present  Hebrew  text;  thus,  in  Ezek.  xx. 
47,  it  renders  H31QV  332D  by  airb  a-Kt]\iwrov 
*oos  fiofibii;  Vulg.  '  ab  austro  usque  ad  aqui- 
Jonem ;'  so  also  in  Exod.  xxvi.  8,  i"Q33'  nXS 
is  rendered  irpbs  f3op^pa.w,  Vulg.  '  ad  austrum.' 
It  is  also  used  in  the  geographical  sense  in  Num. 
xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xv.  2 ;  1  ■  Chron.  ix.  21;  2Chron. 
iv.  4;  Ezek.  xl.  2;  xlvi.  9,  &c.  But  a  further 
and  important  use  of  the  word  is  as  the  name  or 
designation  of  the  desert  regions  lying  at  the  south 
of  Judiea,  consisting  of  the  deserts  of  Shur,  Zin, 
and  Paran,  the  mountainous  country  of  Edom  or 
Idumiea,  and  part  of  Arabia  Petraea  (comp. 
Mai.  i  3;  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  438).  Thus  Abra- 
ham, at  his  first  entrance  into  Canaan,  is  said  to 
have  *  g.one  on  toward  the  south  *  (Gen.  xii.  9); 
Sept.  iv  rrj  eflrj/xy,  Aquila  v6rovbe,  Symmachus 
(h  v6rov;  and  upon  his  return  from  Egypt  into 
Canaan,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  \  into  the  south' 
(xiii.  1);  Sept.  els  rbv  ep-qpiov;  Vulg.  'ad 
australem  plagam,*  though  he  was  in  fact  then 
travelling  northward.  Comp.  ver.  3,  *  He  went 
from  the  south  to  Bethel  ;'  Sept.  ets  rrjv  i'prffiou  ; 
Vulg  '  a  meridie  in  Bethel."  In  this  region  the 
Vmalekites  are  said  to  have  dwelt,  '  in  the  land  of 
tlie  south,'  when  Moses  sent  the  spies  to  view  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  29),  viz.,  the  locality 
between  Idumuea  and  Kgypt,  and  to  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Seir  [Amai.kkitkb].  The 
inhabitants  of  this  region  were  included  in  the 
conquest*  of  Joshua  (x.  40).  Whenever  the  Sept. 
gi,es  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  Greek  letters, 
Nayf/3,  it  always  relates  io  this  particular  district. 
To  (lie  same  region  belongs  the  passage,  '  Turn 
our  captivity  as  the  streams  in  the  south  (Ps. 
cxxvi.  4);  Sept.  is  x(i^d^pnvs  ^v  ref  N6rc(),  'as 
winter  torrent*  m  the  south'  (Vulg.  '  sicut  torrens 
in  Austro');  which  mid  lenly  fill  the  wad  y  tor  val- 
ley* during  the  season  of  rain  (comp.  E/.ek.  vi.  3  ; 
txxiv.  13  ;  xxxv.fi;  xxxvi.  4,6).  Thenc  are  dry 
«»  luminfi   (Job  vi.   15  18).      The  Jews  had,  by 


fneir  captivity,  left  their  country  empty  and  de«o 
late,  but  by  their  return  would  '  flow  again  into  it. 
Through  part  of  this' sterile   region  the  Israelites 
must  repass  in   their  vain  application  to  Egypt 
(lsa.  xxx.  6;  comp.  Dent.  viii.  15;.     It  is  called 
the  Wilderness  of  Judaea  (Matt.  iii.  I  ;  Josh.  xv. 
61;   comp    Ps.  lxxv.  6,  Hebrew   or  margin;  se? 
also  Jer.  xvil.  26:  xxxii.  41;  xxxiii.  14;  Kara  \i. 
46,  47  ;   xxi.  4  :  comp.  Obad.  xix.  20  ;  Zecli.  ii. 
7).     Through  part  of  this  region  lay  the  road  fr^  •> 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  'which  is  desert' (Acts  viii.  26) 
Thus,  as  Drusius  observes,  the  word  often  means 
not  the  whole  southern  hemisphere  of  Mie  earth,  but 
a  desert  tract  of  land  to  the  south  of  Judaea.   Some- 
times it  is  used  in  a  relative  sense ;  thus,  the  cities 
of  Judah  are  called  '  tlie  cities  of  the  south  '  (Jer. 
xiii.  19),  relatively  to  Chaldaea,  expressed  by  '  the 
north'   (i.    14;   comp.  iv.  6;   vi.   1).     Jerusalem 
itself  is  called  '  the  forest  of  the  south   field,'  or 
country,  like  the  Latin  ager  (Ezek.  xx.  46  ;  comp. 
Gen.  xiv.  7)   [Fouest].     Egypt    is   also   called 
'  the  south  ;'   thus,  '  the  king  of  the  south  '  (Dan. 
xi.  5)  is  Ptoh  my  Soter  and  his  successors  ;    comp. 
verses 6,  9, 1 1, 15,25,  29.  40;  but  in  th.-  last-named 
verse,  Mede  understands  the  Saracen  from  "Arabia 
Felix  (Works,  pp.  674.    S16).    2.  Dm.   which, 
according   to  Geseniu^  is  a   word   of  uncertain 
derivation.     It    is  rendered  by  An//.  Sept.,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  23;  by  v6ros,  Eccles.  i.  6;  xi.  3;  Ezek. 
xl.  24,  27,  %%  4  1,  45 ;  xii.  1 1  ;  and  by  ddWacraa* 
Ezek.  xiii.  18.   Vulg.  '  meridies,  auster,  australis, 
ventus  australis.'  .  3.  (DTI  audits  adverb  lUDTl, 
strictly  what  lies  to  the  right;  Sept  v6tos,  Ahj/ ; 
and  sometimes  the  word  is  simply  put  into  Greek 
letters;  thus.  QaifA.au  (Hab.  hi.  3).      Indeed  all  the 
three  preceding  words,  are  so  rendered  (Ezek.  xx. 
46),   'Tie   dvOpcairov,    o~rr)pi<Tov  rb  irpdaurrov    crou 
eVl  daifiav.  nal  iirifSXz^ov   iir\  Sapb/J.,    kcu  irpo<pr]- 
revaop  iirl  Spv/j.by  riyovfxevov   vaye/3  :  where  per- 
haps the   vocabulary  of  the  translator  did  not 
afford  him  sufficient  variety.     The  Vulgate  here 
gives  '  viam  austri.  ad  aphricuin,  ad  saltum  agri 
mei  idiani."  and  elsewhere  rendei  ■;  fli»>  Hebrew  word 
by'  meridiana  }>laga,  ad  nit  i  iun  oi.       It  occurs  in 
Exod.  xxvi.  35;    Num.  ii.  10;  iii.  '29;   x.  6 ;  Job 
ix.    9;    xxxix.    26;   Ps.    Ixxviii.   2b;   Cant,    iv. 
16;    lsa.   xliii.   6;   Hab,   iii.   3;   Zech.   ix.    11; 
xiv.  4.     In  Zech.  vi.  6,  it  denotes  Egypt.     It  is 
poetically  used   for   the  south    wind,   like  Shaks- 
jieare's   'sweet  south;'    Ps.    Ixxviii.  26,    v6rov, 
Africum,   and    Cant.   iv.    16,  v6ts  :  for   the  ex- 
planation of  the  latter  see  Nouru.      Observe  tha' 
n3DTl  and  333  i»'<'  interchanged  in  Exod.  xxvi. 
18;    xxxvi.    23;    Ezek.    xlvii.    1.      4.   fO.   also 
rii'-aning    the    right  side  and   south.     Thus,   Ps. 
1\\\  x.    12,  'Thou  hast   made  the  north  and   the 
s.iutu  ;'  Sept.  daXaaaa ;   \u]g.mare.    The  word 
is  evidently  here  used  in  its  widest  sense,  compre- 
hending not    only   all   the   countries  lying  south, 
but  also   the   Indian  ocean,  &c.  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere.     Aquila,  BoppTiV  kuI  Se^icuv  ;  Theodotion, 
Boppuv  Kal  N6toi'.      In  some   passages  where  our 
translation  renders    the  word    right,  the  meai.ing 
would  have  been  clearer  had    it  rendeied  it  south 
\  I  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  24  ;   2  Sam.  xxiv.  5  ;  Job  xxiii. 
9).      5.  Till,  'Out  of  the  south  cometh  the  whirl- 
wind' (Job  xxxvii.O  i,  literally  '  chamber'or  'store- 
house,' tKTa/j.i(iwy.  intcrioribus.     The  full  phrase 
occurs  in  <h.  ix.  9,  \12T\  Hill,   rafitia  v6rov,  W- 
teriora  austri,  the  remotest  south  ;   perhaps  in  l>otb 
those  jxa«»»ges  the   word   means  the   cUaniben  o> 


SPAIN. 

*  •*„*  MS  of  ;lie  south  wind,  h*.  "I^D,  *  Pro- 
«.«C«Va  *  meth  Jiut  I'rom  tin.'  sooth  '  (Ps  Ixxv.  6), 
*»«rolk  '  vilderuess,'  dnb  ipiifxw,  descrtis  man- 

IUTA3.  7.  .yt2,  "  Anil  gathered  them  out  ol'  tlie 
•aiuIs,  and  from  the  south  '  ^Pb,  cvii.  3),  daXaacra, 
mare;  where  Geseuius  contends  that  it  ought  to 
ue  translated  'west,'  though  it  stands  opposed  to 
i.3¥D,  as  it  js  indeed  so  translated  under  ex- 
actly the  suifc  circumstances  in  Isa.  xlix.  12.  He 
refers  to  Deit,  xxxiii.  23,  and  Amos  viii.  12.  It 
is  also  thus  rendered  in  our  version  of  the  first  of 
these  reference;  and  on  the  latter  we  can  only 
refer  to  ArchbUhop  Neweome's  1'crsian  of  tlie 
Minor  Prophets,  Pontefract,  18()9„  pp.  5  J,  32. 
in  ihe  New  Testament  we  have  votos  in  the  geo- 
graphical sense,  fjao-'iKiaaa  v6tov,  recjina  ai/stri, 
Matt.  xii.  42  [Suaba,  Queen  oi-].  and  Luke 
xiii  2!);  Rev.  xxi.  13  The  word  /j.e<T7iiJ.fif>ia  is  also 
translated  'south'  in  Acts  viii.  2r>,  Kara  fx^rn\jx- 
j&piav,  contra  mcridi  >tium.  It  is  used  in  the 
6ame  sense  hy  Josepl.t.g  (Antiy.  iv.  5.  2).  In 
Symmachus  (1  Sam.  xx.  41)  for  3S3  Hesy- 
chius  defines  Meffrj/UjSpJti-  to  too  Notov  fJ-tpr}  Ka\ 
rb  r-qs  vp.epas  p.z<rov  Toe  south-west  An//  occurs 
in  St..  Paul's  dangerous  voyage  (Acts  xxvii.  12)  ; 

*  a  haven  of  Crete,'  /3Ae7roj>/a  Kara  Ai/3a,  respicien- 
tem  ad  africiwi,  hy  metonymy  the  toind.  for  the 
quarter  whence  it  blows.  The  south  wind  is 
mentioned  ver.  13,  vbros.  a\-ster,  and  xxviii.  13 
[Winds].— J.  F.  D. 

SOWER,  SOWING.  [Agriculture.] 
SPAIN  (Sxawa,  Rom.  xv.  24,  28  ;  '\<nravia, 
1  Mace.  viii.  3).  This  nam*  was  anciently  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  Peninsula  which  now  com- 
prises Spain  and  Portugal  (Cellar.  Notit.  i.  51, 
sq.).  In  the  time  of  Paul  Spai..  was  a  Roman 
province,  and  many  Jews  appear  to  have  settled 
there.  ■  It  seems  clear  from  Rom  xv.2-1,28,  that 
Paul  formed  the  design  of  proceeding  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  Spain  :  that  he  ever  executed  this 
intention  is  necessarily  denied  hy  those  who  hold 
that  the  apostle  sustained  hut  one  imprisonment 
at  Rome — namely,  that  in  which  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  leave  him ;  and  even  those  who  hold 
that  he  was  released  from  this  imprisonment  can 
only  conjecture  that,  in  the  interval  U*tween  it 
and  the  second,  he  fulfilled  his  intention.  There 
is,  in  fact,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  no 
evidence  on  the  subject,  beyond  a  vague  intima- 
tion by  Clement,  which  is  open  to  different  ex- 
planations [Paul]  ;  and  later  traditions  are  of 
•mall  value. 

SPARROW  ("uSy  tzippor)  occurs  in  Gen. 
vii.  14;  Lev.  xiv.  4;  Ps.  lxxxiv.  3;  cji  7; 
(ttoovQIov,  Matt.  x.  29;  Luke  xii.  6,  7.  The 
Hebrew  word  includes  not  only  the  sparrow,  but 
also  the  whole  family  of  small  birds  not  ex- 
clusively feeding  on  grain,  but  denomii^ted 
clean,  or  those  that  might  be  eaten  according  to 
the  law:  hence  the  same  word  is  also,  in  many 
instances,  translated  'bird,'  the  Hebrew  name 
itself  being  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  voice 
of  small    birds,    synonymous    with    the   English 

*  chirrup.'  Tzippor  includes  many  insectivorous 
and  frugivorous  species,  all  the  thrushes  we  have 
in  Europe,  and  the  rose-coloured  ousel  or  locust- 
bird,  rare  with  us,  but  numerous  and  cherished  in 
the  East,  solely  for  the  havock  it  makes  among 
locusts,  and  named  Smwmmr  by  the  Arabs,  in  imi- 
tation of  it*  Noice.     It  also  includes  perhaps  the 
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starlings  (not  Zai zif\  the  nightingale, all  the  Eu 
ropean  laiks,  the  wagtails,  and  all  the  trifie  of 
finches;  but  not  fly-catchers,  nor  indeed  an  al- 
lows, which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  reck- 
oned, along  w  ith  niglitdiawks  or  goatsuckers,  and 
crows,  among  the  unclean  and  prohibited  species. 
In  Syria  the  sparrow  is  the  same  vivacious  fa- 
miliar bird  we  find  it  in  Europe,  and  equally 
frequents  the  residence  of-mau. — C.  H.  S. 

SPEAR.      [Arms.] 

SPICES.  This  word,  which  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  our  translation  ol'  the  Scriptures,  has 
usually  been  considered  to  indicate  several  of  tne 
aromatic  substances  to  which  ihe  same  genual 
name  is  applied  in  the  present  day.  The  Hebrew 
words  so  translated  are  Necoth,  Roskm,  and 
Sammim.  the  corresponding  Greek  being  &pw/ma. 
These  may  indicate  different  things,  as  the  two  lirst 
words,  or  be  merely  different  names,  as-sptccs  and 
aromatics  in  English  may  be  applied  to  the  same 
kind  pf 'substances.  Sammim,  rendered  in  Kxod, 
xxxv.  7  incense,  and  in  ver.  34  spices,  may  fie  sup- 
posed to  mean  drugs  and  aromatics  in  general. 
When  these  are  separately  not  iced,  especially  when 
several  are  enumerated,  their  names  may  lead  us 
to  their  identification.  Dr.  Vincent  has  ob- 
served that  '  in  Exod.  xxx.  we  find  an  enu- 
meration of  cinnamon,  cassia,  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, stacte,  onvelia,  and  gal  ham  un,  all  of 
which  are  the  produce  either  of  India  or  Arabia.' 
More  correctly,  cinnamon,  cassia,  frankincense, 
and  onycha,  were  probably  obtained  from  India  ; 
myrrh,  stacte,  and  some  frankincense,  from  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  and  galbanum  from  Persia. 
Nine  hundred  years  later,  or  about  B.C.  588,  in 
Ezek.  xxvii.  the  chief  spices  are  referred  to,  with 
the  addjtion  however  of  calamus.  They  are  pro- 
bably the  same  as  those  just  enumerate'.!.  Dr.  Vin- 
cent  refers  chiefly  to  the  Periplus,  ascribed  to  Ar- 
rian,  written  in  the  second  century,  as  furnishing  a 
proof  that  many  Indian  substances  were,  at  that 
time,  well  known  to  commerce,  as  aloe  or  agila 
wood,  gum  bdellium,  the  googal  of  India,  cassia 
and  cinnamon,  nard,  costus,  incense,  that  is,  oliba- 
num,  ginger,  pepper,  and  spices.  If  we  examine 
the  work  of  Dioscorides  we  shall  find  all  these, 
and  several  other  Indian  products,  not  only  men- 
tioned, but  described,  as  schcenanthus,  calamus 
aromaticus,  cyperus,  malabathrum,  turmeric. 
Among  others.  Lycium  indicum  is  mentioned. 
This  is  the  extract  of  Barberry  root,  and  is 
prepared  in  the  Himalayan  mountains.  (Royle 
on  the  Lycium  of  Dioscorides,  Linnean  Trans.). 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  we  find  no 
mention  of  several  very  remarkable  products  of 
the  East,  such  as  camphor,  cloves,  nutmeg,  betel 
leaf,  cubebs,  gamboge;  all  of  which  are  so 
peculiar  in  their  nature  that  we  could  not  have 
failed  to  recognise  them  if  they  had  been  de- 
scribed  at  all,  like  those  we  have  enumerated 
as  the  produce  of  India.  These  omissions  are 
significant  of  the  countries  to  which  com- 
meice  and  navigation  had  not  extended,  at  the 
time  when  the  other  articles  were  well  known 
(Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  93).  If  we  trace  these  up 
to  still  earlier  authors,  we  shall  find  many  ol 
them  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  and  even  by 
Hippocrates  ;  and  if  we  trace  them  downwards  to 
the  time  of  the  Arabs  [Siukenahd],  and  from 
that  to  modern  times,  we  find  many  of  them 
described    under  their    present   names   in   woife* 
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Wnrent  throughoi  ;  the  East,  and  in  which  their 
ancient  names  are  given  as  synonymes.  We  have, 
therefore,  as  much  assurance  as  is  possible  in  sucn 
cases,  that  the  majority  of  the  substances  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients  have  been  identified:  and 
that  among  the  spices  of  early  times  were  in- 
cluded many  of  those  which  now  form  articles 
of  commerce  from  India  to  Europe.  This  has 
been  shown  in  the  articles  on  tne  different  sub- 
stances |  Ahai.im  ;  Ai.muu  ;  Chei.benah  ;  Hob- 
nim  ;  Kaneh-bosem  ;  K£l*d£  ;  Kiddah  ; 
Kinnemon  ;  Lebona;  Lot;  Mob.  ;  Naiid  ; 
Nataf  ;   Necoth]. 

SPIDER  Q&Wfki  Sept.  ko6.Xvy] |  Vulg.ara- 
nea)  occurs  in  Job  viii.  II;  Isa.  lix.  5.  In  the 
other  instance  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  our 
version  (Prov.  xxx.  28),  and  where  the  Hebrew 
has  JVD08P,  the  Sept.  KaAa$u>Tr}s,  and  the  Vulg. 
stellio,  there  is  most  probably  a  mistranslation 
[Semamith].  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  the 
reference  seems  clear  to  the  spider's  web,  or  lite- 
rally, house  (JVH),  whose  fragility  is  alluded  to 
as  a  fit  representation  of  the  hope  of  a  -profane, 
ungodly,  or  'profligate  person  :  for  so  the  word 
?pn  really  means,  and  not  'hyj)ocrite,'  as  in  our 
version.  The  object  of  such  a  person's  trust 
or  confidence,  who  is  always  really  in  imminent 
danger  of  ruin,  may  be  compared  for  its  uncer- 
tainty to  the  spieler's  web.  '  He  shall  lean  upon 
his  house  (i.  e.  to  keep  it  steady  when  it  is  shaken)  ; 
he  shall  hold  it  fast  ($,  e.  when  it  is  about  to  be  de- 
stroyed); nevertheless  it  shall  not  endure  (ver.  15). 
In  the  second  passage  (Isa.  lix.  5)  it  is  said,  '  The 
wicked  weave  the  spider's  web'  (^"llp.  literally, 
1  thin  threads)  ;'  but  it  is  added, '  their  thin  threads 
shall  not  become  garments,  neither  shall  they 
cover  themselves  with  their  works  ;'  that  is,  their 
artifices  shall  neither  succeed,  nor  conceal  them- 
selves, as  does  the  spider's  web.  This  allusion 
intimates  no  antipathy  to  the  spider  itself,  or  to 
its  habits  when  directed  towards  its  own  purposes; 
hut  simply  to  the  adoption  of  thojse  habits  by 
man  towards  his  fellow -creatures.  No  expression 
of  an  abstract  antipathy  towards  any  creature 
whatever  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  Though 
certain  species,  indeed,  which  for  good  and  wise 
reasons  were  prohibited  as  food,  are  so  far  called 
'  an  abomination  ;'  yet  revelation  throughout  tie- 
cognises  every  living  creature  as  the  work  of  God, 
and  deserving  the  pious  attention  of  mankind. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  natural  history,  with 
all  its  characteristic  Superiority  to  prejudices  and 
antipathic*,  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to  reve- 
lation. The  Creator  nimself  first  directed  the 
attention  of  man  to  tms  science: — 'Out  of  the 
ground  the  Lord  Goa  formed  every  beast  of  the 
held,  and  every  fowi  of  the  air,  and  brought 
them  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call 
them;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  everv  tiring 
creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.  And  Adam 
gave  names  to  all  came,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  to  every  hea*i  of  the  field  '  (Gen.  ii.  19, 
20).  The  most  ahcieti:  system  or  classification 
of  the  natural  world  is  ro  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Moses  (Gen.  i.  20,  <£c.  )  ;  a  system  recognised  by 
the  writers  of  Script*  tie  in  widely  different  times 
Gen.  vi.  v ii.  viii.  ix.  ;  1  Kings  iv.  33  ;  Ps .clxviii.; 
Acts  x.  12).  Michaelis  well  observes  that  ■  the 
lysfematic  division  of  quadrupeds  given  by 
Moses  is  wj  excellent,  as  never  yet,  after  all  the 


improvements  in  natural  history,  to  have  become 
obsolete,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  still  considered 
as  useful  by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  science :'  *  a 
fact,'  he  adds,  '  which  cannot  but  l>e  looked  upon 
as  truly  wonderful '  (Commentary  on  the  Laws 
of  Moses,  Art.  2U4).  It  is  recorded  of  Solomon, 
that  '  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  it 
in  Lebanon,  unto  the  hyssop  (moss)  that  spring- 
eth  out  of  the  wall  :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and 
of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes' 
(1  Kings  iv.  33).  To  revelation  also  the  rise  of 
natural  history,  as  a  science,  is  to  be  attributed 
among  the  Gentiles  ;  for  there  is  good  ground  for 
l>elieving  that  Aristotle  had  seen  the  writings  of 
Solomon.  It  is  revelation  which,  by  teaching 
that  'all  things'  proceed  from  one  and  the  same 
God,  invests  the  science  with  interest  to  every  dis- 
cerning mind. 

The  study  of  insects  is  so  new  in  this  country, 
that  even  at  the  distance  of  some  years  after  the 
death  of  Willughby,  an  attempt  was  made  to  set 
aside  the  will  of  a  Lady  Glanville,  on  the  ground 
of  lunacy,  because  she  had  shown  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  insects;  and  Mr.  Ray  had  to  appear 
on  the  day  of  trial  to  bear  testimony  to  her  sanitv 
(see  Memoir  of  Willughby,  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Den- 
ham,  p.  132,  Edinburgh.  1838;  or  in  tire  Natural- 
ist's Library).  Even  poets,  from  Aristophanes  to 
Thomson,  have  too  often  contributed  to  the  popu- 
lar prejudices  against  insects.  The  latter  stigma- 
tizes spiders  as 

1  Cunning  and  fierce — 
Mixture  abhorred  ;' 

but  these  epithets  are  in  reality  as  unjustly  ap- 
plied to  them  (at  least  with  reference  to  the  mode 
by  which  they. procure  necessary  subsistence),  as 
to  the  patient  sportsman,  who  lays  snares  for  the 
birds  that  are  to  serve  for  the  dinner  of  his  fa- 
mily :  while  it  can  be  further  pleaded  in  behalf 
of  spiders,  that,  they  are  actively  serviceable  to 
the  human  race,  in  checking  the  supei fecundity 
of  other  insects,  and  afford  in  their  various  pro- 
cedures the  most  astonish -rig  displays  of  tint 
Supreme  Intelligence  by  which  they  are  directed. 

J.  F.  D. 

SPIKENARD.     [Nerd.] 

SPIRIT  and  HOLY  SPIRIT.  The  word 
for  'spirit'  in  the  Hebrew  is  FTP;  ill  the  Greek, 
Truev/j-a ;  and  in  the  German,  geist.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  generic  terms  in  either  the  English, 
Hebrew,  or  Greek  language.  A  somewhat  ex- 
tended reference  to  the  usns  loquendi,  l>oth  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  Scriptural  use  and  imjxirt. 

Its  leading  significations  may  be  classed  under 
the  following  heads  : — 

1.  The  primary  sense  of  the  term  is  irind. 
'  He  that  fovmeth  the  mountains  and  createth  the 
wind  '  (DU  Amos  iv.  13;  Isa.  xxvii.  8).  'The 
wind  (iryfy/xa)  blowcth  where  it  listeth'  (John  iii. 
8).  This  is  the  ground  idea  or  the  term  '  spirit  ' — 
air — ether — air  refined,  sublimated,  or  vitalized: 
hence  it  denotes — 

2.  Breathy  as  of  the  mouth.  *  At  the  blast  o< 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils  (1QN  nil)  are  they  con- 
sumed '  (Job  iv.  9).  '  The  Lord  shall  consume 
that  wicked  one  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  ' 
(t£  TryfvfiaTL  Toy  <rr6ixaros,  2  The»s.  ii.  8). 

3.  The  vital  principle  which  resides  in  and 
animates  the  body,     in  the  Hebrew,  CTM  is  the 
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mnin  ipecifiti  term  for  this.  In  the  Greek  it  is 
fvx^  nN&  'n  'he  Latin,  ani.na.  '  No  man  hath 
power  over  the  spirit  (flFQ)  to  retain  the  spirit' 
kRecle«.  viii.  8;  Gen.  vi.  17;  vii.  15).  'Jesus 
yielded  op  th^  ghost'  (oMprJKe  to  irv^vfxa,  Matt, 
xxv ii.  50).  '  And  her  spirit  (irvev/xa  otuTTjs)  came 
Again.1  &c.  (Luke  viii.  55). 

In  close  connection  with  this  use  of  the  word  is 
another — 

4.  In  which  it  Ikis  the  sense  of  apparition — 
spectre.  '  They  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a 
spirit,'  i.  e.  spectre  (Luke  xxiv.  37).  j  A  spirit 
hath  not  flesh  and  hones,  as  ye  see  me  have' 
(ver.  39;  Matt.  xiv.  26). 

5.  The  sotd — the  rational  immortal  principle, 
by  which  man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute 
creation.  It  is  the  rb  irv*vi*a,  in  distinction  from 
the  77  tyvxv-  With  the  Latins  it  is  the  animus. 
In  this  class  may  be  included  that  use  of  the 
word  spirit  in  which  the  various  emotions  and 
dispositions  of  the  soul  are  spoken  of.  '  Into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit '  (to  Trv€vp.d 
(iou,  Lnke  xxiii.  46  ;  Acts  vii.  59  ;  I  Cor.  v.  5  ; 
vi.  20;  vii.  31  ;  Heb.  xii.  9).  *  My  spirit  hath 
rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour'  (Luke  i.  47). 
'  Poor  in  spirit  '  (nrwyjol  T<j3  wev/xaTi)  denotes 
humility  (Matt.  v.  3).  '  Ye  know  not  what, 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of"  (Luke  ix.  55),  where 
irvtvua  denotes  disposition  or  temper.  '  He  that 
hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit'  (lITi"),  Pro  v. 
xxv.  2S  ;  xvi.  32;  Kceles.  vii.  9).  The  moral 
affections  are  denominated  'the  spirit,  of  meek- 
ness' (Gal.  vi.  I);  'of  bondage'  (Rom.  viii.  15); 
4  of  jealousy'  (Num.  v.  14);  'of  fear'  (2  Tim. 
i.  7);  'of  slumber'  (Rom.  xi.  8).  In  the  same 
way  also  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  soul 
are  denominated  'the  spirit  of  counsel'  (Isa. 
xi.  2);  'the  spirit  of  knowledge'  (Isa.  xi.  2); 
'the  spirit  of  wisdom'  (Eph.  i  17);  'the  spirit 
of  truth  and  of  error  '  (I  John  iv.  6). 

6.  The  race  of  sutierhumau  created  intelli- 
gences. Such  beings  are  denominated  spiritual 
beings  because  they  have  no  bodies  like  ours. 
To  both  the  holy  and  the  sinning  angels  the  term 
is  applied.  In  their  original  constitution  their 
natures  were  alike  pure  spirit.  The  apostacy  oc- 
casioned no  change  in  the  nature  of  the  fallen 
angels  as  spiritual  beings. 

In  the  New  Testament  daemonology  Sai/.twu, 
Sai/xSviov,  TTvevfxa  aKaQaprov,  ir^v/xa  irowrjpov.,  are 
the  distinctive  epithets  for  a  fallen  spirit.  Christ 
gave  to  his  disciples  power  over  unclean  spirits 
(irv.  duaddpToov,  Matt.  x.  1  ;  Mark  i.  23 ;  Luke 
iv.  36;  Acts  v.  16).  The  holy  angels  are  termed 
spirits: — 'Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits' 
^AetTOvpyina  iruiv/xaTa,  Heb.  i.  14)?  'And  from 
the  seven  spirits  ( k-rrra  irv^vp.drwv)  which  are  be- 
*'»re  his  throne'1'  (Rev.  i.  4). 

7.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  Deity,  as  the 
sole,  absolute,  and  uncreated  Spirit.  'God  is  a 
Spirit*  (irvevfia  6  €>e^s).  This,  as  a  predicate, 
belongs  to  the  divine  nature,  irrespective  of  the 
distinction  of  persons  in  that  nature.  But  its 
characteristic  application  is  to  the  third  person 
in  the  Divinity,  who  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit 
(JlvcvpLa  ayiov),  because  of  his  essential  holiness, 
and  because  in  the  Christian  scheme  it  is  his 
peculiar  work  to  sanctify  the  ]>eople  of  God.  He 
is  denominated  The  Spirit,  by  way  of  eminence, 
as  the  immediate  author  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
hearts  of  Christians.    The  New  Testament  writers 


are  full  and  explicit,  in  referring  the  principle  of 
the  higher  life  to  the  Spirit  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  reference  is  more  general.  The  Spirit 
is  an  all-pervading,  animating  principle  of  life 
in  the  world  of  nature.  In  the  work  of  creation 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon,  or  brooded  over, 
the  face  of  the  waters  (Gen.  i.  2;  Job  xxvi.  13). 
This  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  natural  world 
the  ancif  nts  expressed  as  Ens  extra — Ens  super — 
Ens  intra  mundannm.  The  doctrine  of  the  Sphit, 
as  the  omnipresent  life  and  energy  in  nature, 
differs  from  Pantheism  on  the  one  hand,  ami 
from  the  Platonic  soul  of  the  world  on  the  other. 
It  makes  the  Spirit  the  immanent  divine  causality, 
working  in  and  through  natural  laws,  which  work 
is  called  nature ;  as  in  the  Christian  life  He  is 
the  indwelling  divine  causality,  operating  upon 
the  soul,  and  through  divine  ordinances;  and  ibis 
is  termed  grace.  The  Spirit  in  the  world  may 
be  considered  as  the  divine  omnipresence,  and  be 
classed  among  the  doctrines  which  are  mo  e  pe- 
culiarly theological.  But  the  indwelling  and 
operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  believer 
is  an  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity.  The  one 
province  of  the  Spirit  is  nature,  the  other  grace. 
Upon  the  difference  between  the  two,  in  respect  to 
the  Spirit's  work,  rests  the  Christian  consciousness. 
The  general  presence  and  work  of  the  Spiiif  in 
nature  is  not  a  matter  of  consciousness.  The 
special  presence  and  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
heart  of  the  believer,  by  the  effects  which  are 
produced,  is  a  matter  of  which,  from  conscious- 
ness, there  may  be  t lie  most  consoling  and  de- 
lightful assurance. 

The  words  Spirit,  and  Holy  Spirit,  frequently 
occur  in  the  New  Testament,  by  metonymy,  for 
the  influence  or  effects  of  His  agency. 

a.  As  a  procreative  power — *  the  power  of  the 
Highest'  (Luke  i.  35). 

6.  As  an  influence,  witli  which  Jesus  was  en- 
dued (Luke  iv.  4). 

c.  As  a  divine  inspiration  or  afflatus,  by  w'  ich 
the  prophets  and  holy  men  wrote  and  spoke  (ej> 
Trv€vp.a.Ti,  did  nuexi/xaTos,  virb  Trvevp.aTos).  '  Holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost'  (2  Pet.  i.  21  ;  Num.  xi.  26;  Neh. 
ix.  30;  Ezek.  iii.  12,  14).  John  in  Patmos  was 
wrapped  in  prophetic  vision — was  iv  Trp€i>p.a,Ti 
(Rev.  i.  10;   iv.  2;  xvii.  3). 

d.  As  miraculous  gifts  and  powers,  with  which 
the  Apostles  were  endowed,  to  qualify  them  for 
the  work  to  which  they  were  called.  '  Jesus 
breathed  on  them,  and  said  unto  them,  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost '  (Act/JeTe  HvevfJ-a  ayiov,  John 
xx.  22).  *i  And  they  were  tilled  with  I  lie  Holy 
Ghost,'  &c.  (Acts  ii.  4).  '  They  were  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost'  (eV  nVeujUcrn  ayicp,  Acts  i. 
5;  comp.  Joel  ii.  28  with  Acts  ii.  16-18,  where 
the  ni*)  ol  the  prophet  is  translated  trv^vixa  by 
the  apostle). 

But  the  phrase,  Holy  Spirit,  is  specially  used 
to  denote  a  divine  personal  agent.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  associated,  as  a  distinct  person,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  in  the  baptismal  formula 
and  the  apostolical  benediction.  The  Father 
and  Sou  are  real  persons.  It  is  reasonable  to  think 
that  the  spirit  who  is  joined  with  them  in  this 
solemn  form  of  induction  into  the  Christian 
church,  is  also  a  personal  agent,  and  not  an  ab- 
straction— a  mere  power  or  influence.  The  sub- 
ject is  Itaptized  into  the  belief  of  three  personal 
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agents.  To  suppose  that,  in  this  solemn  profes- 
sion of  faith,  he  avows  his  belief  in  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  ami  the  power  or  influence  of  God,  is 
forced  and  frigid. 

He  is  baptized  into  the  name  of  each  of  the 
three — tls  to  ovo/xa  tov  irarpbs,  teal  tov  hiov,  ital 
tov  ayioviruevfiaros  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  The  word 
uvoua,  Hel).  DCJ\  is  the  ap]>ellation  of  a  person. 
And  when  used  tropically,  as  in  Acts  i.  5,  it 
stands  for  persons,  and  not.  for  their  influence,  or 
virtue,  or  power.  So  in  the  formula  ovofxa  =  aytov 
irutvimaTos,  by  the  usus  luquendi,  is  required  to  be 
the  designation  of  a  personal  agent.  vVe  are  not 
baptized  into  the  name  of  an  influence  or  a  power, 
hut  info  the  name  of  a  person—  of  three  real  and 
distinct  subjects,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  apostolical  benedictions,  the  Spirit,  as  a 
person,  is  associated  in  the  same  way  with  the 
Father  and  Son.  *  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all  '  (2  Cor.  xiii. 
13).  In  this  uniting  of  the  three  there  is  the 
recognition  of  the  distinct  personality  of  each,  in 
the  separate  charisma  which  is  appropriated  to 
each.  The  x<*Pls  ^  from  Christ,  the  aydirr)  from 
God,  i.  e.  the  Father,  and  the  Koivtavia.  from  the 
Spirit.  The  act  of  communion,  of  fellowship, 
implies  a  divine  personal  agent  as  really  as  does 
the  grace  or  the  love.  The  three  are  connected 
in  a  similar  way  in  1  Cor.  xii.  4-6. 

Distinct  personal  acts  and  attributes  are  as- 
cribed to  the  Holy  Spirit  too  frequently  and 
fully  to  admit  of  explanation  by  the  prosopo- 
poeia. 

The  Holy  Ghost  speaks,  by  Ksaias  the  prophet 
(Acts  xxviii.  25),  expressly  (1  Tim.  iv.  1).  He 
teaches  (Luke  xii.  12).  He  reproves  the  world 
of  sin  (John  xvi.  8).  The  spirit  helpelh  our  in- 
firmities, and  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints 
(Rom.  viii.  26,  27).  He  is  grieved  (Eph.  iv. 
30). 

Apistles  are  set  apart  to  him  in  the  work  of 
the  ministrv,  and  he  appoints  them  to  that  work 
(Acts  xiii.  2;  xv.  28). 

These  are  all  acts  which  imply  a  personal 
agent.  Speaking,  teaching,  reproof,  grief,  inter- 
cession, are  predicable  only  of  a  personal  subject, 
except  in  the  language  of  |H)etry  or  eloquence. 
In  serious  didactic  style,  in  the  language  of  pie- 
scription,  of  promise,  of  permanent  institution 
and  instruction,  where  clearness  and  precision, 
and  not  strong  figures,  are  expected,  they  must 
denote  a  person. 

And  these  acts  and  attributes  distinguish  the 
Spirit  from  the  person  of  the  Father  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  personal  subjects  upon  which 
lie  acts  on  the  other. 

The  Spiiit,  as  a  personal  agent,  conies  from  the 
Father,  is  sent  by  the  Father,  and  of  course  can- 
not be  the  Father.  As  sent,  by  the  Father,  he 
maketh  intercession  for  the  saints.  <i(<ordin<j  to 
t/ir  u-ill  of  (lod,  i.  c.  the  Father  from  whom  he 
came.  The  Spirit  pearolietti  all  things,  yea,  the 
deep  things  of  God  (I  Cor.  ii.  10).  If  there  be 
no  distinct  personality  of  the  !S j i i r 1 1  separate  from 
that  of  the  Father,  tlie  real  import,  of  these 
nassagei  must  be,  that  the  Father  comes  from 
himself,  in  sent  by  himself,  makes  intercession  to 
himself,  according  to  the  will  of  himself,  and 
tiimi   he  •earcltet  the   deep    things  of  himself, — 


which  is  a  style  of  writing  not  to  b^  ascribe  t# 
any  rational  man,  and  certainly  not  to  inspired 
apostles.  Nor  can  the  personality  of  the  Spirit, 
as  Sicinns  affirms,  be  taken  t'or  the  subjects  wh« 
are  affected  by  the  divine  influence.  He  is  at 
distinct  from  the  disciples,  to  whom  he  was  sent 
as  from  the  Father,  by  whom  he  was  sent  Th« 
promise  of  Christ  is,  that  the  Fadier  will  giv» 
them  another  comforter,  one  to  take  his  place* 
as  a  teacher  and  comforter.  And  that  comforter, 
he  says,  'which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  tlm 
Father  wilj  send  in  my  name,  he  stia.ll  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance" (John  xiv.  16,  26).  This  IlapdK\r}Tos,  sent 
from  the  Father,  to  teach,  and  guide,  and  comfort 
the  disciples,  is  as  manifestly  distinct  from  the 
disciples  whom  lie  came  to  teach,  as  the  Father 
was,  from  whom  he  came,  or  as  Christ  was,  who 
had  been  their  teacher. 

The  procession  of  the  Spirit  may  be  considered 
as  the  intrinsic  relation  which  he  sustains  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  or  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  his  manifestation.  In  respect  to  the  former, 
the  procession,  iniroptvais,  of  the  Spirit  has  an 
implied  reference  to  the  generation,  yevviiais,  of 
the  Son,  and  the  aytfin^ais  of  the  Father.  The 
Father  is  uubegotten,  the  Son  is  begotten  ;  the 
Spirit,  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone,  says  the 
Greek  church,  from  the  Father  and  Son.  says  the 
Latin  church.  Christ,  says  that  the  Spirit  of  truth 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  iraph,  tov  Uarpos 
iKTropevsrai  (John  xv.  26).  There  is  no  such  ex- 
plicit statement  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  pi\  ces- 
sion of  the  Spirit  from  the  Son,  yet  equivalent 
expressions  of  the  doctrine  are  supposed  to  be 
there.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  called  the  Spirit  of 
the  Father,  because  he  proceeds  from  the  Father. 
For  the  same  reason  he  is  called  the  Spirit  of 
Christ ;  because  he  proceeded!  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  because  he  is  sent  by  both  Father  ami 
Son  :  hence  the  formula  of  the  Latin  church  has 
always  been, .'  Spiritus  S.  a  Patre  et  Filio,  non 
factus,  nee  creatus,  nee  genitus,  sed  procedt  ns.' 
The  addition  of  the  Filioqne  to  the  Constant  ino- 
politan  confession  of  faith,  by  the  latin  fathers, 
occasioned  the  division  of  the  church  ii:to  the 
eastern  and  western,  or  the  Greek  and  Latin 
branches.  It  is  from  the  relation  implied  in  the 
procession,  that  the  Spirit  is  called  the  third  per- 
son in  the  Godhead.  The  Father  is  considered  a& 
first  in  the  order,  as  the  fountain  and  source  of  all 
things.  The  Son  is  the  second  person,  as  lieing 
begotten  by  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  is  the  third, 
as  proceeding  from  and  shaiing  the  nature  of 
both.  'These  distinctive  appellations  denote,' 
says  Augustine,  '  the  reciprocal  relations  of  tlie 
three  persons  to  each  other,  and  not  the  substance 
itself,  which  is  but  one.'  The  order  has  relation 
to  the  distinction  of  persons ;  the  unity  of  the 
divine  nature  has  respect  to  the  substance.  The 
homoousan  includes  the  three.  The  hypostasis 
applies  to  the  distinctions.  As  \o  the  homoousan, 
there  is  but  one  God  ;  a->  to  the  hypostasis,  there 
are  three  persons.  The  subordination  of  the  Spirit 
does  not  imply  infer  oritv.  but  is  a  teim  of  office 
or  of  relation.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine, maintaining  the  unity  of  the  di\ine  nature 
as  belonging  to  the  Father,  Son.  and  Spirit,  and 
also  the  proper  distinction  between  the  three, 
closes  the  door  equally  against  Arianism  au«i 
Saliellianiwu. 
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The  Sprit  if  God  [l  ('or.  ii.  1 1)  .s  not  a  created 
*ipirft ;  ami  it'  uncreated,  it  most  be  divine  in  the 
highest  sense;    but  tliis  Spirit  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
ami  a  projier  person  ;   hence  he  is  Go  J. 

As  tlie  antiior  of  regeneration,  or  of  the  new 
spiritual  and  incorruptible  life  in  the  heart  of  the 
believer,  lie  must  be  divine.  This  change,  the 
Scriptures  abundantly  declare,  is  wrought  by  the 
Spirit  and  |H>\ver  of  God. 

Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  only 
sin  tor  which  there  is  no  remission  (Matt.  xii.  31  j. 
This  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whatever  it 
may  consist,  is  distinguished  from  all  other  sins 
by  a  degree  of  guilt  which  renders  it  unpardon- 
able. If  he  be  not  in  his  nature  truly  God,  there 
is  nothing  in  him  to  give  to  sin  against  him  such 
a  peculiar  aggravation.  Although  it  is  not  simply 
because  the  Spirit  is  God  that  blasphemy  against 
him  is  unpardonable — for  then  would  blasphemy 
against  the  Father  and  the  Son  also  be  unpardon- 
able— yet  it  is  a  sin  against  God,  and,  as  being 
against  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead,  it  is  ag- 
gravated to  a  degree  of  enormity  which  it  could 
not  receive  if  committed  against  any  other  being 
than  God. 

The  divine  and  incommunicable  attributes  of 
the  Deity  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit.  These  attri- 
butes belong  exclusively  to  the  d'vine  nature  ;  he 
who  possesses  them  must  have  the  divine  nature 
and  honour  as  God  (for  proof  texts,  see  Tri- 
nity). 

Works  truly  divine  are  attributable  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  creation  and  preservation,  and  especially 
the  work  of  sanctitication.  There  are  diversities 
of  gifts,  and  there  are  differences  of  administra- 
tions, but  the  same  Spirit.  '  All  these  worketh 
that  one  and  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every 
man  severally  as  he  will  *  (1  Cor.  xii.  4-1 1  j. 
Hence  Peter  calls  the  Holy  Ghost,  God  (Acts  v. 
3,  4). 

'  Of  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  say,  that  it  is  not  ministerial,  like  that 
of  the  angels  and  apostles,  but  it  is  the  peculiar 
work  in  the  salvation  of  man  which  he  performs, 
as  sent  by  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Paul  has 
developed  the  functions  or  charismata  of  the  office 
with  great  clearness  in  1  Cor.  xii.,  in  which  he 
shows  that  the  diversities  of  gilts  are  all  by  the 
same  Spirit.  Each  charisma  is  the  'manifesta- 
tion of  the  Spirit'  (^  (pavepwcris  rov  Tlveiifxaros). 
This  manifestation  was  in  some  particulars  diffe- 
rent in  the  apostolic  age  from  what  it  was  after 
Christianity  was  established.  The  gifts  which 
were  {peculiar  to  that  age,  and  which  evinced  the 
presence  tit  the  Holy  Spirit  by  some  immediate 
effect,  remarks  Neander,  are  called,  in  the  New 
Testament,  8vva/j.e?s,  arj^eTa,  repara.  That  pe- 
riod, he  says,  was  peculiarly  the  creative  epoch  of 
Christianity.  Other  gifts  belong  to  the  office  and 
operation  of  the  Spirit  in  every  age  of  the  church, 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  and  the  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ. 

The  views  of  the  first  Christians  respecting  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  vague  and  diverse.  His  power 
had  jienet rated  and  j)ervaded  the  early  church, 
and  yet,  in  general,  no  distinct  and  adequate  con- 
ceptions of  him  were  formed  in  the  mind.  Baum- 
jraiten  says,  'The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
remained  a  long  time  undecided.  It  lay  near 
lo  tbe  first  church  in  a  practical  respect  only.* 
'W«  fee  front    this,'  says  Neander,  'how   com- 


pletely religion  if  a  thing  of  life,  befire  it  can 
obtain  for  itself  an  'adequate  form  of  developement 
in  definite  conceptions.'  Some  helieved  him  to  be 
a  mere  power;  some  confounded  the  idea  oi 
person  with  the  chanso^i;  others  supposed  him 
to  be  a  creature;  others  believed  him  to  be  God  ; 
and  others  still  were  undecided.  The  practical 
recognition  of  him,  however,  as  the  principle  of 
the  divine  life  in  man,  was  almost  universal  in 
the  early  church. 

The  more  distitict  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
the  Spirit  arose  out  of  the  baptismal  formula,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  espe- 
cially of  the  Arian  controversy.  Atlianasius, 
Basil,  and  the  Gregories  believed  in  tbe  equality 
of  (he Spirit,  and  contended  that  it  was  a  common 
church  doctrine  from  the  beginning.  The  Council 
at  Nice  says,  '  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  in 
tbe  Constantinopolitaii  confession  the  deity  of  the 
Spirit  was  affirmed  with  more  distinctness,  and 
his  procession  from  the  Father  alone  implied. 
The  council  at  Ant  inch  rejected  the  homoousan 
in  respect  both  to  the  Spirit  and  the  Son.  Under 
Theodosius  the  Scripture  doctrine  was  restored, 
and  it  has  since  remained  the  catholic  doctrine. 

E.  A.  L. 

SPOUSE.     [Marriage.] 

SPRING.     [Palestine.] 

STACH YS  (Si-a^fy),  an  unknown  person,  from 
his  name  apparently  a  Greek,  a  disciple  at  Home, 
and  a  friend  of  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  9). 

STACTE.     [Nataf.] 

STANDARDS.  Standards  and  ensigns  are 
to  be  regarded  as  efficient  instruments  for  main- 
taining the  ranks  and  files  of  bodies  of  troops: 
and  in  Num.  ii.  2  they  are  particularly  noticed, 
*  the  Israelites  being  not  only  enjoined  to  encamp 
'  each  by  the  standard  of  his  tribe  and  the  ensign 
of  his  father's  house,"  but,  as  the  sense  evidently 
implies,  in  orders  or  lines.  It  is  clear,  when  this 
verse  is  considered  in  connect  ion  with  the  reli- 
gious, military,  and  battle  pictures  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  that  the  Hebrews  had  ensigns  of  at 
least  three  kinds,  namely  ;  1.  The  great  standards 
of*  the  tribes,  serving  as  rallying  signals  for 
marching,  forming  in  battle  array,  and  for  en- 
camping; 2.  The  divisional  standards  (milDE^D 
mi&hpachotk)  of  clans  ;  and,  3.  Those  of  houses  or 
families(niiX  JV2  belhaboth);  which  after  the 
occupation  of  the  Promised  Laud  may  gradually 
have  been  applied  more  immediately  to  corps 
and  companies,  when  the  tribes,  as  such,  no 
longer  regularly  took  the  field.  That  there  were 
several  standards  may  be  inferred  from  the  uni- 
form practice  of  the  East  to  this  day  ;  from 
their  being  useful  in  manoeuvres,  as  alieady  ex- 
plained, and  as  shown  in  the  Egyptian  paintings; 
and  from  being  absolutely  necessary;  forbad  there 
been  only  one  to  each  tribe,  it  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  visible  to  crouds  of  jieople  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  amounting  in  most  cases  to 
more  than  100,000,  exclusive  of  the  incum- 
brance of  their  baggage.  Whole  bodies,  there- 
fore, each  under  the  guidance  of  the  paiticular 
clan  ensign,  knew  how  to  follow  the  tribal  standard  ; 
and  the  families  offeied  the  same  convenience  to 
the  small*  r  divisions.  It  may  be  donated  whether 
these  three  were  enough  for  the  purpose  ;  for  if  they 
were  earned  in  the  ranks  of  the  armed  l>odi«,  it 
must  have   been  difficult   for   the   household*  tt 
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keep  near  them  ;  and  if  lliey  were  with  the  crowd, 
the  ranks  must  have  had  others  to  enable  tliem 
to  keep  order,  as  we  find  that  even  in  the  Roman 
legions,  thoroughly  trained  as  they  were,  numerous 
vexilla  were  still  held  to  he  necessary  That 
there  were' others  might  he  inferred  (Isa.  xiii.  2; 
Jer.  li.  27)  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
planted  on  the  summit  of  some  high  place,  to 
mark  the  point  where  troops  were  to  assemble : 
these  last,  therefore,  were  not  ensigns  of  parti- 
cular bodies,  but  signals  for  an  understood  pur- 
pose, such  as  Iwith  the  Greeks  and  Romans  em- 
ployed when  the  general  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  engage,  by  hoisting  above  his  tent  a  red 
tunic,  or  when  Agamemnon  recalled  his  troops 
in  order  to  rally  them,  by  the  signal  of  a  purple 
veil. 

But  what  the    form,    colours,   materials,    and 
symbols  of  the  Hebrew  ensigns  were  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  chiefly  because  there  has  been 
a  great  quantity  of  learned   trifling  among   Rab- 
binical   writers    and    more    modern    heralds,   all 
equally  bent  upon  fearless  assertions,  and  with  so 
little  true  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  antiquity, 
that  they  have  uniformly  described   these  ensigii3 
as  (lags  in  shape  like  modern  banners — a  form  not 
yet  shown  to  have  existed  in  the  west  of  Asia  or 
Europe  anterior  to  the  first  invasion  of  the  Huns, 
excepting  on   some  naval  medals  of  the  empire.* 
In  a  collection  of  drawings,  now  before  us,  of  124 
Egyptian,    a    considerable    number    of   Persian, 
Bactrian.   Etruscan,   and  Greek  ensigns,  and   a 
very  large  series  of  Roman,  all  are  effigies,  spolia 
of  animals  or  plants,   tablets,  globes,  vexilla,  or 
dragons.       Tlie   vexillary    or     labarum    form    is 
known   to   be   of  Oriental  (Bactrian)  origin,  and 
the  dragon  similarly  origina.ed  among  the  eques- 
trian nations  of  the  East.    It  consisted  of  a  head  of 
metal    with  an   open  mouth,  which   turned  on  a 
spindle  at  the  neck,  where  along  hag  of  colouied 
stutV  was  sewn  to  it,  and  kept  the  open   mouth  to 
the  wind,  tilling  the  bag  with  air,   and   causing 
it  to  Hout  and  twist  like  a  serpent's  tail.     It  was 
the  origin   of  the  vane  and  pendant  :    when  the 
metal  head  was  omitted  on  account  of  its  weight 
on  the  top  of  a  spear,  and  the  bag  which  formed 
the  body  and  tail  was  cut  open,  or  reduced  to  one 
breadth,    the    dragon    became    the    flammula  or 
pennon  of  more  recent  times.     The  vexillum  was 
a  substitute  for   a  tablet  ensign,   being  made  of 
cloth,  and  spread  upon  a  short  bar,  placed  cross- 
wise on  the  summit  of  a  pole. 

As  early  as  the  days  of  the  exode  of  Israel, 
the  Eg;ptian|  had  ensigns  of  different  kinds. 
We  observe  on  the  monuments-}- — 1.  Thrones  or 
palanquins,  indicating  the  great  and  sacred 
centre  of  an  army.  2.  Royal  fans  attending 
♦.he  sacred  centre;  they  are  the  *  Efthoudehs  of 
India,  always  carried  by  princes,  or  sons  of  the 
Pharaoh,  on  the  summit  of  long  poles,  and 
therefore  intended  as  signs  of  honour,  not  for 
use    as    umbrellas.      3.    A   long    spar    borne    on 

*  In  a  woik  specially  devoted  to  this  subject, 
the  present  writer  intends  shortly  to  publish  the 
result  of  many  years'  investigation,  with  many 
Hundred  drawings  collected  for  the  purpose  :  it 
will  show  how  much  notions,  religions  opinions, 
law«,  authority,  civilization,  and  war  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  use  of  signa  and  symbols. 

f  See  woodcut,  Nos.  1,  2,  ;$,  1,  5,  6,  7,  *- 
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the  shoulders  of  a  row  of  men,  surmounted   hy  a 
globe  with  ao  enormous  double    feather,    appo- 


ses. 1.  Bactrian  ea^le;  2.  Persian  vexillnm J  3.  Stan- 
dard of  Sesostris;  4.  Egyptian  ensign  s*-t  in  a  frame, 
signal  of  castrametation  ;md  of  direction;  5.  Tele- 
grannie  ens  giit  v>jxyimjfrwidi  each  Pharaoh;  6.  Sub- 
ordinate Egyptian  etWgns;  7.  Tribal  tablet ;  8.  Plume 
ensign  used  in  temples. 

rently  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  and  four  or  five 
broad,  colouied  green,  white,  and  red.  This  has 
been  denominated  the  standard  of  Sesostris,  and 
was  most  likely  the  signal  ensign  of  encamp- 
ment, which  was  iixed  before  the  royal  tent,  and 
when  set  up  must  have  been  visible  high  above 
all  the  other  signa.  4.  Standards  of  lower 
elevation,  always  with  two  great  feathers  issuing 
from  a  globe,  and  the  foot  set  in  a  portable  frame  ; 
which  we  take  to  be  the  signa  of  cast lametat ion 
and  of  direction,  serving  a<  temporary  guiding 
jwsts,  indications  of  wells,  lines  of  front  in  camp. 
&£  5.  We  have  found  several  tablets  on  poles, 
similarly  set  in  frames,  but  with  particular  sym- 
bols above  the  tablet,  and  two,  three,  or  four  arms 
holding  objects  that  can  be  inserted  or  taken  off, 
and  |ite  arms  themselves  apparently  moveable,  the 
Whple  having  the  appear.uice  of  a  complete  tele- 
graph. 6.  Besides  these  there  are  very  many 
varieties  of  efligial  ensigns,  with  and  without 
shawls  beneath  them,  ensigns  of  particular  tem- 
ples, idols,  cities,  nomes.  7.  Square  tablets  on 
poles  Inane  by  the  file-leader  of  a  tribe.  8. 
Ostrich  feather  ensigns,  carried  as  marks  of  honour 
by  princes,  and  sometimes  seen  stuck  at  the  back 
in  a  broad  belt. 

Ostrich    feathers  occur  again   as  an  ensign  of 
the    Lebanon    people,  or  a  na'ion   of  P alexin*. 
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which  is  represented  submitting  to  Sesosfv's. 
These  ensigns  art'  nut  necessarily  made  of  plumes 
of  the  bird,  and  they  occur  white,  white  with  a 
black  har,  and  haired  red  and  white,  red,  white 
and  black,  ami  red,  white,  ami  greet!  ;  so  that  there 
were  many  belonging  to  dillerent  appropriations. 
Indeed  this  ensign  is  still  in  use  in  Yemen  and 
the  southern  desert, -where  many  sheiks  have  it 
horfte  on  bamboo  poles  as  the  cognizance  of  their 
clans. 

These  details  we  have  deemed  necessaiy  in  order 
to  show  that  at  the  time  when  Israel  departed  out 
of  Kgypt,  most,  if  not  all  of  these  kinds  of  ensigns, 
were  well  known,  ami  that,  therefore,  it  is  likely 
they  were,  under  proper  modifications',  adopted  by 
that  people  when  about  to  become  wanderers  over 
desert  regions  where  order  and  discipline,  direct- 
ing signals,  telegraphs,  and  indications  of  water 
would  lie  most  useful ;  and  as  the  Egyptians,  in 
common  with  other  organized  nations,  had  a 
tensa  deorutn,  or  sacred  centre  for  their  gods  and 
the  royal  tent,  so  also  had  the  chosen  race  a  sacred 
centre,  the  twelve  tribes  taking  rheir  well-known 
stations  around  it — that  centre  rendered  the  more 
awful  and  sublime  by  the  cloud  hovering,  or  the 
light  shining,  above  it  [Encampment]. 

From  the  kind  of  service  which  each  class  of 
ensign  was   to   render,   we   may  take  for  granted, 

that  the  tribal  standard  (bil  deghel),  at  all  times 
required  to  be  distinguishable  '  afar  off,"  would  be 
elevated  on  high  poles  with  conspicuously  marked 
distinctions,  and  that,  therefore,  although  the  mot- 
toes ascribed  to  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  symbo- 
lical effigies  applied  to  them,  may  or  may  not  have 
been  adopted,  something  like  the  lofty  llabelliform 
signa  of  Egypt  most  likely  constituted  their  par- 
ticular distinction  ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable, 
as  no  fans  or  umbrellas  were  borne  about  the  ark, 
and,  being  royal,  no  chief,  not  even  Moses  him- 
self, could  assume  them  ;  but  a  priest  or  Levite 
may  have  carried  that  of  each  tribe  in  the  form  of 
a  fan,  as  the  distinction  of  highest  dignity,  and 
of  service  rendered  to  tlie  Lord.  They  may  have 
bad  beneath  them  vittae,  or  shawls,  of  the  par- 
ticular colour  of  the  stone  in  the  breastplate  of 
the  high-priest  (although  it  must  be  observed  that 
that  ornament  is  of  later  date  than  the  standards)  ; 
and  they   may  have   been    embellished  with  in- 


509.  1.  Egyptian  fans  of  state  attending  the  king,  or 
sltiCK  upon  the  sacred  arks;  2.  Tablet  rdirftft]  of  the 
Jewa(?),  as  represented  on  the  arch  of  Titus  6  Globe 
signum  of  Augustus;  4.  Dragon  ensign,  common  to 
many  nations;  5  Parthian  standard;  6.  State  um- 
brella, on  a  coiu  of  Augustus- 

icriptions,    or    with    figures,   which,    at    a    time 
rbfet   every    Hebrew    knew    that  animal    forms 


mid  other  objects  constituted  parts  of  written  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions,  and  even  stood  for  sounds, 
could  not  be  mistaken  for  idols,  the  great  law- 
giver himself  adopting  effigies  when  lie  shaped 
his  cherubim  for  the  ark  and  balls'for  the  brazen 
sea.  In  after  ages  we  rind  typical  figures  ad* 
mitted  in  the  ships  carved  on  the  monuments 
of  the  Maccabees,  being  the  symbol  of  the  tribe  of 
Zehulon.  and  nut  even  then  prohibited,  because 
ships  were  inanimate  objects.  As  lor  the  '  abo- 
mination of  desolation, '  if  by  that  teim  the  Ro- 
man eagle  was  really  meant,  it  was  with  the  Jews 
more  an  expression  of  excited  political  feeling 
under  the  foim  of  religious  zeal,  than  of  pure  de- 
votion, and  one  of  the  many  signs  which  preceded 
their  national  doom. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mishpachothy 
or  clan  ensigns,  and  J11N  aoth,  were,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  ages,  symbolical  figures;  ami  that  the 
shekels  ascribed  to  David,  bearing  an  olive  or 
citron  branch,  to  Nehemiah  with  three  lilies,  to 
Herod  Agrippa  with  three  ears  of  corn,  and  to 
Tryphon  with  a  helmet  and  star,  were  so  many 
types  of  families,  which  may  all  have  been  borne 
as  sculptured  figures,  or,  when  the  purism  of  later 
times  demanded  it,  may  have  been  painted  upon 
tablefs,  like  the  supposed  family  or  clan  motto  on 
the  ensign  of  the  Maccabees  ("ODD).  The  prac- 
tice was  equally  common  among  the  heathen 
Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Greeks  ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  figures  of  those  actually  used  in  Jerusalem  are 
represented  in  the  sculptured  triumphal  proces- 
sion on  the  arch  of  Titus,  where  the  golden  can- 
dlestick ami  other  spoils  of  vanquished  Judah  are 
portrayed.  A  circumstance  which  confirms  the 
meaning  of  the  objects  represented  upon  the 
Jewish  shekels  is,  that  on  the  reverse  Of  those  of 
Herod  Agrippa  is  seen  another  sovereign  ensign  of 
Asia,  namely,  the  umbrella  {chattah,  ehutah  of 
India),  always  attending  monarchs,  and  sculp- 
tured at  Chehel  Minar,  and  at  Nacslii-  Boostan, 
where  it  marks  the  presence  of  the  king.  It  is 
still  the  royal  token  through  all  the  East  and 
Islam  Africa  ;  and  it  appears  that  in  the  Mace- 
donian era  it  was  adopted  by  the  Ciraeco-Egyptian 
princes;  for  Antony  is  reproached  with  joining 
the  Roman  Eagles  to  the  state  umbrella  of  Cleo 
patra  : — 

'  Interque  signa  (turpe !)  militaria 
Sol  aspicit  conopeum." — Hoi'.  Epod.  ix. 

The  ensign  of  the  family  or  clan  of  the  royal 
house  then  reigning,.**1  the  judge  of  Israel,  oi  of  the 
captain  of  the  host,  was  no  doubt  carried  before  the 
chief  in  power,  although  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Hebrew  kings  had,  like  the  Pharaohs,  four  of 
them  to  mark  their  dignity  ;  yet  from  analogy 
they  may  have  had  that  number,  since  the  prac- 
tice was  also  known  to  the  Paithian  kings  subse- 
quently to  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  even  to 
the  Welsh  princes. — C  H.  S 

STAR  IN  THE  EAST.  Matthew  (ch.  ii.  1, 
sq.)  relates  that  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  there  came  wise  men  (magi)  from  the  East 
to  Jerusalem,  to  inquire  after  the  newly  born 
king  of  the  Jews,  in  order  that  they  might  offer 
him  presents  and  worship  him.  A  star,  which 
they  had  seen  in  the  East,  guided  them  tc  the 
nouse  where  the  infant  Messiah  was.  Ilarinj 
come  into  his  presence,  they  presented  into  hits 
gift*— gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh 
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The  »olid  learning  and  free  conjecture  of 
Christian  divines  have  combined  with  t tie  un- 
friendly daring  of  infidelity  to  cast  a  heap  of 
diiri  nil  ties  on  the  particulars  involved  in  this 
passage  of  Holy  Writ.  Our  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  review  anil  examine  what  has  been  written  by 
friends  and  enemies  (last  of  all,  by  Strauss,  Leben 
Jesu,  i.  249,  4th  edit.)  on  the  subject.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  brief  statement  of  what 
appears  to  us  the  right  view  of  the  case,  referring 
in  justification  to  the  authorities  whence  we  have 
drawn  our  materials. 

These  wise  men  were  Chaldaean  magi.  During 
many  centuries  the  magi  had  been  given  to  the 
study  of  astronomy,  and  for  some  considerable 
time  before  t he  birth  of  our  Lord  they  had  cor- 
rupted and  disfigured  their  scientific  knowledge . 
by  astrological  speculations  and  dreams.  A  con- 
viction had  long  been  spread  throughout  the  East, 
that  about  the  commencement  of  our  era  a  great 
and  victorious  prince,  or  the  Messiah,  was  to  be 
born.  His  birth  was,  in 'consequence  of  words  of 
Sacred  Scripture  (Num.  xxiv.  17),  connected 
with  the  appearance  of  a  star.  Calculations  seem 
to  have  led  the  astrological  astronomers  of  Meso- 
potamia to  fix  the  time  for  the  advent  of  this  king 
in  the  latter  days  of  Herod,  and  the  place  in  the 
laud  of  Judaea.  Accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
time  two  planets,  Jupiter  anil  Saturn,  were  in 
conjunction  under  such  circumstances  as  to  ap- 
pear one  resplendent  heavenly  body,  and  to 
marshal  the  way  for  the  magi  from  their  own 
nomes  to  Jerusalem.  Bethlehem,  and  the  inn. 

But  as  this  view  is,  we  believe,  novel  in  this 
country,  we  will  enter  somewhat  more  into  par- 
ticulars. It  owes  its  origin  to  no  less  a  distin- 
guished person  than  the  astronomer  Kepler.  It 
has  been  investigated  and  approved  by  some  of 
the  soundest  minds  of  Germany.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Mars,  which  took,  place  in  the  year  1604, 
Kepler  was  led  to  think  that  he  had  discovered 
means  for  determining  the  true  year  of  our 
Saviours  birth.  He  made  his  calculations,  and 
found  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  in  conjunction 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Fishes  (a  fish  is  the  astro- 
logical symbol  of.ludaea)  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  of  Rome  717,  and  were  joined  by  Mars  in 
7  IS.  Here  then  he  fixed  the  first  figure  in  the 
date  of  our  era,  and  here  he  found  the  appearance 
in  the  heavens  which  induced  the  magi  to  under- 
take their  journey,  and  conducted  them  success- 
fully on  their  way.  Otheis  have  taken  up  this 
view,  freed  it  from  a-holo^ical  impurities,  and 
shown  its  trustworthiness  and  applicability  in  the 
case  iimlcr  consi. .erat ion.  It  appears  tlmt  Jupiter 
ami  Saturn  came  together  for  tiie  first  time  on 
M ay  20th  in  the  twentieth  degree  of  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Fishes.  They  then  stood  liefore  sun- 
rise in  the  eastern  part  of  the  heavens,  and  so 
If  ere  seen  by  the  magi.  Jupiter  then  passed  by 
Saturn  towar  Is  the  north .  About  the  middle  of 
Septet?) bee  they  were  near  midnight  both  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sun,  Salum  in  tlie  thirteenth,  Jupiter 
in  the.  fifteenth  decree,  he  iilt  distant,  from  ea<h 
other  about  a  octree  and  a  half.  They  then  drew 
nearer:  on  October  27th  theie  was  a  second  cou- 
iuuctinii  in  the  sixteenth  decree,  and  on  Novem- 
uer  12th  there  took  place  a  third  conjunction  u\ 
t^kS  fifteenth  decree  of  the  same  constel  latum.  In 
<  m   two    last    conjunctions  the   interval   between 


»..e  planets  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  degree 
so  that  to  the  unassisted  eye  the  rays  of  th* 
one  planet  were  al>s orbed  in  those  of  the  other, 
and  the  two  bodies  would  appear  as  one.  The 
two  planets  went  past  each  other  three  times, 
came  very  near  together,  and  showed  themselves 
all  night  long  for  months  in  conjunction  witfc 
each  other,  as  if  they  would  jiever  separate  again. 
Their  first  union  in  the  East  awoke  the  attention 
of  the  magi,  toid  them  the  expected  time,  had 
come,  and  bade  them  set  off  without  delay  to- 
wards Judaea  (the  fish  land).  When  they  reached 
Jerusalem  the  two  planets  were  once  more  blended 
together.  Then,  in  the  evening,  they  stood  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  sky,  pointing  with  their 
united  rays  to  Bethlehem,  where  prophecy  de- 
clared the  Messiah  was  to  be  born.  The  magi 
followed  the  finger  of  heavenly  light,  and  weie 
brought  to  the  child  Jesus.  The  conclusion,  in 
regard  to  the  time  of  the  advent,  is,  that  our  Lord 
was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  of  Rome 
747,  or  six  years  before  the  common  era. 

We  have  not  presented  this  view  from  any 
leaning  in  favour  of  a  rationalistic  interpretation, 
believing  that  God  could,  had  he  so  pleased,  have 
created  a  heavenly  body  for  the  purpose.  But  it 
must  also  be  said  that  the  divine  Ruler  of  the 
universe  is  frugal  (absit  invidia  verbo)  of  his 
instrumentalities,  and  might  well,  in  the  case 
before  us,  make  use,  for  the  gracious  purposes  of 
his  providence,  of  cosmical  arrangements  which 
he  had  fixed  ere  the  earth  and  heavens  were  made. 
They  are,  however,  facts  which  have  been  set 
forth.  As  facts  they  explain  a  passage  on  which 
many  doubts  and  difficulties  have  lain.  The 
reader  will  determine  whether  he  finds  the  ex- 
planation satisfactory.  Kepler's  ideas  may  be 
found  in  the  essay  De  Jesu  Christi  senatoiis 
nostri  vero  anno  natalitio,  and  more  fully  in  De 
vero  anno  quo  ceternus  Dei  ill i us  humanam 
naturatn  assumpsit,  Frankfurt,  1614.  His  view 
was  taken  up,  anil  presented  with  approbation  to 
the  literary  world,  by  a  learned  prelate  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  Bishop  Miinter  (Der  Stern  der 
Wcisen,  Kopenh.  1827  :.  It  also  gained  approval 
from  the  celebrated  astronomer  Schubert,  of  Pe- 
tersburg (  Vermischtcn  Sc/iriften,  Stuttgart.  1S23). 
The  learned  and  accurate  Welter  (Handbuch  dcr 
CJironologie,  Berlin;  see  vol.  ii.  p.  399.  sq.) 
reviewed  the  entire  subject,  and  signified  his 
agreement.  Hase  and  De  Wette,  however,  have 
stated  objections.  A  recent  writer  of  considerable 
merit,  Wieseler  (Chn>nolog.  Si/noji.  der  4  Kvuu- 
yvlicn,  Hamburg,  1843),  has) applied  this  theory 
of  Kepler's  in  conjunction  with  a  discovery  that 
he  has  made  from  some  Chinese  astronomical 
tables,  which  show  that  in  the  year  of  Home  750  a 
comet  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  was  visible 
for  seventy  days.  Wheeler's  opinion  is,  that  the 
conjunction  of  the  planets  excited  and  fixed  tlie 
attention  of  the  magi,  but  that  their  guiding-si. ir 
was  the  aforesaid  comet.  Tlie  subject  is  worthy 
of  attention,  and  we  shall  be  glad  u  this  notice 
of  it  should  meet  the  eye  of  some  distinguished 
astronomer  who  won  hi  (jive  the  subject  a  thorough 
investigation.  The  writer  will  be  happy  to  supply 
to  any  competent  inquirer  fill  details  of  what 
has  ahead v  l>eeu  done.  The  literature  connected 
with  the  subject  is  abundant,  but  appeals  to  the 
wiiler  to  have  lost  much  of  its  interest  sines 
iieplei  s  views   have    found  acceptance      Thossj, 
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however,  who  wish  to  ascertain  what  works  have 
been  written  un  the  subject  arc  referred  to  Walch, 
Ribliotheca  Thhdt.  ii.  4*22,  sq.  ;  Tbiess,  AV/7. 
Comment,  ii.  350,  sq.  On  the  ej>och  of  the  hirth 
of  Christ,  see  Professor  Wallace's  Dissertation  on 
the  True  Age  of  the  World  (a  work,  however,  to 
which  we  do  Hot  attach  inuoh  value),  p.  84, 
London,  18  It.— J.R.  B. 

STEPHANAS  ^Tffras),  a  disciple  at  Co- 
rinth,* whose  household  Paul  baptized  (1  Cor. 
i.  16),  being  the  first  converted  to  Christianity  in 
Acliaia  (1  Cor.  xvi.  15).  From  the  last  of  these 
texts  it  would  appear  that  Stephanas  and  his 
f.uuily,  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  '  ad- 
dicted themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints;1 
which  some  interpret  of  their  having  taken  upon 
them  the  office  and  duty  of  deacons;  but  which 
seems  to  admit  of  a  larger  sense  (without  exclud- 
ing this),  namely,  that  all  the  memhers  of  this 
excellent  family  ministered  to  the  wants  and 
promoted  the  comfort  of  their  fellow-Christians, 
w  hether  strangers  or  countrymen.  As  '  the  house- 
hold of  Stephanas'  is  mentioned  in  both  texts,  it 
lias  l)een  supposed  that  Stephanas  himself  was 
dead  when  1'aul  wrote;  but  ill  verse  17  it .  is 
said,  '  1  am  glad  of  the  coming  of  Stephanas." 

STEPHEN  (Irecpavos),  one    of*  the  seven  first 
deacons,  and    the  proto-martyr,  of  the   Christian 
church.      It  appears  from  his  name  that  he  was  a 
Hellenist,  as  it  was  not   common  for  the  Je»vs  of 
Palestine  to  adopt  names  for  their  children,  except 
from  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  ;  though  of  what  country 
he  was  is   unknown.     He   is  represented  by  Epi- 
phanius  (xl.  p.  50)  as  one  of  the  seventy  disciples 
jhoscn  by  Christ;   but   this  statement  is  without 
authority  from  Scriptuie,  and  is,   in   fact,  incon- 
sistent with   what  is  there  mentioned  concerning 
him.     He    is  spoken   of  by  others  as  one  of  the 
first  converts  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  but 
this  also  is  merely  conjectural.     Jerome  (on  Isa. 
xlvi.  1*2)  and  others  of  the  Fathers  praise  liim  as 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  eloquence.     The  first 
authentic  notice  we  find  of  him  is  in  Acts  vi.  5. 
In  the  distribution  of  tiie  common  fund  that  was 
entrusted  to  the  apostles  (Acts  iv.  35-37)  for  the 
support  of  the  poorer  brethren  (see  Mosheim,  De 
Rebus  Christ,  ante  Const,  p.  118,  and    Dissert. 
ad  Hist.    Eccles.  pertbi.),   the  Hellenistic   Jews 
complained    that  a    partiality   was   shown  to  the 
natives  of  Palestine,  and  that  the   poor  and  sick 
among   their   widows  were   neglected.     Whether 
we  conceive    with    Mosheitn    (De   licbus.   &c.  p. 
il8),  that   the  distribution  was  made  by  indivi- 
duals set  apart  for  that  office,  though  not  yet  pos- 
sessing the  name  of  deacons;   or,  with  the   writer 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  (art.  *  Eccle- 
siastical History  ;'  see  also  Archbishop  Whately's 
Kingdom  of  Christ),  we  conclude  that  with   the 
office  they  had  also   the   name,  but  were   limited 
to   Hebrews;   or  whether  we  follow  the  more  com- 
mon   view,  as  set  forth  by   Bohmer   (Diss,  vii.; 
Juris  Eccles.  Antiq.),   does   not  materially  affect 
tiie  present  subject.      The   complaint  of  the   Hel- 
lenists having  reached  the  ears  of  the  apostles,  im- 
mediate directions  were  given  by  them  with  a  view 
to  remove  the  cause  of  it.     Unwilling  themselves 
to  be  called  away  from  their  proper  employment 
of  extending  the  bounds  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, they   told    the  assembled   multitude  of  be- 
lievers to  select  seven  men  of  their  own  number, 
in  whose  faith  and  integrity  they  might  repose 
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entire  confidence,  for  the  sirpetiHtti  «le>ice  of  every 
tiling    connected    with  the  relief  of  the  poor.     Th« 

proposal  of  the  apostles  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of'the  brethren,  who  proceeded  at  once  with 
the  choice  of  the  prescribed  number  of  indivi- 
duals, among  whom  Stephen  is  first  mentioned  \ 
hence  the  title  of  first  deacon,  or  lirst  of  the  dea- 
cons, is  given  to  him  by  hena-us  (hen.  i.  12). 
lie  is  distinguished  in  Scripture  as  a  man  '  full 
of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  (ihost'iActs  vi.  5). 
The  newly  elected  individuals  were  brought  t« 
the  apostles,  who  ordained  them  to  their  office, 
and  they  entered  upon  their  duties  with  extra- 
ordinary zeal  and  success.  The  number  ol 
the  disciples  was  greatly  increased,  and  many 
priests  were  among  the  converts.  In  this  work 
Stephen  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  thf 
miracles  he  ]  erfornied  before  the  ieuple,  and  by 
the  arguments  he  advanced  in  Support  ol'  tin 
Christian  cause.  Fiom  his  foreign  descent  and 
education  he  was  naturally  led  to  address  him- 
self to  the  Hellenists,  and  in  his  disputation) 
with  Jews  of  the  Synagogue  of  the  Libeitinet 
and  Cyrenians,  &c.  [Synagogue  and  LniEit 
tine],  he  biought  forward  views  of  the  Chris 
tian  scheme  that  could  not  be  relished  by  tin 
bigots  of  the  ancient  faith.  As  they  were  un- 
able to  withstand  his  powers  of  leasoning,  ! heir 
malice  was  excited  ;  they  suborned  false  wit 
nesses  againsf  him,  and  dragged  him  before  lh« 
Sanhedrim  as  a  blasphemer,  The  charge  brought 
against  him  was,  that  he  had  spoken  against  thi 
law  and  the  Temple,  against  Moses  and  against 
irod.  This  accusation  was  calculated  to  incite  all 
jarties  in  the  Sanhedrim  against  him  (comp.  Acts 
xxii.  22)  ;  and  upon  recei\  ing  it  the  pied< tei  mined 
purpose  of  the  Council  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Stephen  saw  that  he  was  to  be  the  viclim  of  the 
blind  and  malignant  spirit  which  had  been  ex- 
hibited by  the  Jews  in  every  peiiod  of  their  his- 
tory. But  his  serenity  was  unruffled;  his  con- 
fidence in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  in  the 
promised  support  of  his  heavenly"*  Master,  im- 
parted a  divine  tranquillity  to  his  mind  ;  and 
when  the  judges  fixed  their  regards  upon  'urn, 
the  light  that  was  within  beamed  forth  upon  his 
countenance,  and  '  they  saw  his  face  as  if  it  had 
been  the  face  ofan  angel'  (Acr-s  vi.  15). 

Benson  History  of  the  Eirst  Planting  of  the 
Christian  Religion)  and  others  have  considered 
the  testimony  of'the  witnesses  against  Stephen  as 
in  every  respect  false,  and  that  we  are  riot  even 
to  suppose  that  he  had  stated  that  Christ  would 
change  the  customs  which  Moses  delivered  (Acts 
vi.  Ii),  upon  the  ground  of  the  improbability  of. 
more  beirfg  revealed  to  Stephen  than  to  the 
apostles,  as  to  the  abolition  of'the  Levitical  cere- 
monies. From  the  strain  of  the  martyr's  speech, 
however,  a  different  conclusion  may  be  diawn. 
His  words  imply,  in  various  passages,  that  external 
ntes  were  not  essential,  and  that  true  religion  was 
not  confined  to  theTemple  service  (Acts  vii.  8,  38, 
4-1,  &c).  And  there  seems  much  plausibility  in 
the  conjecture  of  Neander  (Planting  a,d  Train- 
ing of  the  Christian  Church,  translated  by 
Kyland,  vol.  i.  p.  56,  sq.),  that  Stephen  and  the 
Other  deacons  from  their  birth  and  education  weru 
less  under  the  influence  of  Jew ish  prejudices  than 
the  natives  of  Palestine,  and  may  thus  have  beea 
prepared  to  piecede  the  apostles  themselves  in 
apprehending   the   libeity  which  the  Gospel  wis 
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10  introduce.  The  statements  of  Stephen  corre- 
spond in  more  than  one  particular  with  what  was 
afterwards  taught  by  St.  Paul. 

His  speecli  is  well  deserving-  of  the  most  dili- 
gent study,  and  the  more  it  is  understood  the 
higher  idea  will  it  convey  of  the  degree  in  which 
tie  possessed  the  qualities  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
fifth  chapter.  Very  different  views  have  been 
taken  of  it  by  commentators.  Upon  the  whole 
we  are  inclined  to  follow  that  which  is  given 
by  Neander  in  the  work  referred  to.  Even  as  a 
composition  it.  is  curious  and  interesting  from 
the  connection  which  may  be  discovered  between 
the  various  parts,  and  from  the  unity  given  to 
the  whole  bv  the  honesty  and  earnestness  of  the 
speaker.  Without  any  formal  statement  of  his 
object,  Stephen  obviously  gives  a  confession  of 
his  taith,  sets  forth  a  true  view  of  the  import  of 
his  preaching,  in  opposition  to  the  false  gloss  that 
nad  been  put  upon  it,  maintains  the  justness  of 
his  cause,  and  shows  how  well  founded  were  his 
denunciations  against  the  impenitent  Jews. 

He  first  enters  upon  a  historical  statement,  in- 
volving a  refutation  of  the  charges  which  had 
been  made  against  him  of  hostility  to  the  Old 
Testament  institutions;  but  at  the  same  time 
'showing  that  acceptance  with  God  does  not  de- 
pend upon  outward  relations.  Under  the  same 
form  he  illustrates  the  providential  care  exercised 
by  the  Almighty  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  people, 
along  with  the  opposition  exhibited  by  the  Jews 
towards  those  sent  to  them  by  God.  And  he 
points  the  application  of  his  whole  discourse  by 
charging  his  carnal-minded  hearers  with  resisting, 
like  their  fathers,  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  effect 
upon  his  auditors  was  terrible-  Conscience-smit- 
ten, they  united  in  wreaking  their  vengeance  on 
the  faithful  denouncer  of  their  guilt.  They 
drowned  his  voice  with  their  clamorous  outcries, 
they  stopped  their  ears  against  him,  they  rushed 
on  him  with  one  accord  in  a  tumultuary  manner, 
they  carried  him  forth,  and  without  waiting  for 
the  authority  ef  law.  they  stoned  him  to  death  as 
a  blasphemer  [Stoning]. 

The  frantic  violence  of  his  persecutors  did  not 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  maityr,  and  he  died 
praying  that  his  murdereis  might  be  forgiven 
/'vii.  60).  In  his  prayer  he  showed  that  a  new 
spirit  had  been  introduced  into  the  world,  and 
taught  the  Christians  that  the  example  of  their 
Divine  Master  was  to  be  followed  even  in  cir- 
cumstances that  they  might  have  conceived  to 
be  impossible.  Nor  was  this  prayer  without  effect. 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  consented  to  his  death  (viii. 
1),  and  kept  the  clothes  of  them  that  stoned  him 
(vii.  58),  heard  his  words,  mocking, -doubtless, 
like  the  rest.  But  the  prayer  was  heard,  and  to 
it  we  owe  the  ministry  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Til- 
lemont.  Memoir  es,  vol.  ii.  p.  8). 

The  only  other  particular  connected  with  Ste- 
phen, mentioned  in  Scripture,  is,  that  'devout 
men  carried  him  to  his  burial,  and  made  great  la- 
mentai  ion  ovei  him'  (viii.  2).  No  information  is 
given  respecting  the  time  of  his  death,  or  the  place 
of  his  burial.  In  the  lil'tli  century  (4l5)t  however, 
the  relics  of  the  martyr  were  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  discovered  by  a  Greek  priest  of  the 
name  of  Lucian  (Luciani  Presbyteri  F.f.istola 
de  Inventume  S.  Stephanie  and  they  were 
brought  to  Europe  by  Orosins.  Evodius,  Bishop 
i>f  llyala,  wrote  a  small  treatise  concerning  the 


miracles  performed  by  them ;  a«d  Sevvrus,  t 
Bishop  of  the  Island  of  Minorca,  wrote  a  cir 
cular  letter  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  in  tha» 
island,  and  of  the  miracles  wrought  in  that  place, 
hy  the  relics  which  Orosius  left  there.  These 
writings  are  contained  in  the  works  of  Augustine, 
who  gives  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  the 
incredible  follies  they  record  (Z)e  Civit.  Dei, 
xxii.  8). 

Since  the  fifth  century,  Stephen's  day  has-been 
celebrated  on  the  26th  of  December.  The  date 
is  confessed  by  many  Roman  Catholic  writers  to 
be  arhi'trary,  and  is  whollv  without  authority. 

STOICS  and  EPICUREANS.  A  concise 
notice  of  these  celebrated  sects  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  elucidation  of  the  Christian  history, 
and  all  that  the  limits  of  the  present  work  allow. 

The  Stoics  derive  their  name  from  aroa.  'a 
porch  ;'  because  their  founder  Zeno  was  accus- 
tomed to  teach  in  a  certain  }>orch  at  Athens. 
This  Zeno,  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  an  earlier  Zeno  of  Elea.  The 
younger  and  more  celebrated  philosopher  of  the 
name  was  born  from  360  to  350-  years  b.c,  and 
formed  a  system  of  tenets  which  combined  much 
of  the  harsh  asceticism  of  the  Cynics  with  the 
noble  moral  aspirations  and  vexatious  verbal 
quibblings  of  the  Platonists.  The  Greek  stoical 
schools  produced  the  most  elaborate  speculations 
on  grammar  which  those  ages  could  boast  of,  and 
in  moral  teaching  they  showed  a  strong  tendency 
to  a  technical  and  over-systematic  nomenclature. 
Under  such  a  covert  a  Jesuitical  casuistry  might 
easily  arise,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
asceticism  and  high  pretensions  of  this  sect  uni- 
formly implied  virtuous  conduct.  Their  most  re- 
volting paradoxes  appear  to  be  only  exaggeration; 
of  truth  :  exaggerations  into  which  they  were  pro 
bablyr  forced  by  their  intense  controversy  with  th 
Epicureans,  in  part  through  their  resolute  adhe- 
rence to  the  deductions  of  theirown  logic,  in  pat' 
from  a  certain  iove  of  eccentricity,  with  whicl 
the  Stoics  were  not  unjustly  eharged. 

Epicurus  is  said  to  have  I  een  born  at  Atheni 
b.c.  314,  and  to  have  opened  a  school  (or  rather  t 
garden)  where  he  propagated  his  tenets,  at  a  time 
when  the  doctrines  of  Zeno  had  already  obtained 
credit  and  currency.  In  phytics,  in  religion,  in 
politics,  and  in  morals,  the;  two  systems  espoused 
directly  opposite  views.  The  Stoics,  like  the  Pla- 
tonists, were  practically  disinclined  to  what  we 
distinctively  name  ptitsjcaj,  philosophy,  and  ac- 
quiesced in  numerous  vague  dogmas  concerning 
it,  which  had  no  ground  in  experiment  or  cau- 
tious observation,  preferring  mystical  or  moral 
views,  and  such  as  well  combined  with  populai 
superstition.  Thus  they  held  the  sun  and  stars  tc 
be  real  gods,  because  composed  of  fire,  which  was 
asserted  to  be  a  divine  quality.  The  Epicureans, 
on  the  contrary,  pursued  physics,  in  too  hasty  a 
spirit,  n(»do"bt,  but  nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  with 
much  of  the  genius  of  '.he  moderns,  and,  we  mig  it 
add,  with  tnrpriffeg  success,  if  the  followers  oi 
EpicilrUB  had  followed  in  his  steps  by  inquiring 
as  freely  as  he.  With  crediiahle  d:...cerum«  nt, 
he  adopter!  the  Atomic  theory  of  1/emocritus,  a 
philosopher  of  first- rate  geoius,  though  In  rn  Lefore 
his  tin*;;  who,  when  not  a  single  sound  principle 
had  been  Kid  down  i'.i  cheuiiy'ry,  or  in  terrestrial 
IMffhMlittj  seized  on  *he  grand  idea  of  Newton, 
'hat  Uk.  hecvtnly  bodit*  a>e  regulated  bv  the 
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laws  as  tin"  minutest  objects  mii  t  tie  surface  of  the 
earth,  ami  taught,  concerning  the  constituent  par- 
ticles of  matter,  a  doctfitie  which  Daltnn  and 
Uerzclius  have  developed  ami  established.  Ak> 
cordinglv,  in  the  physics  of  Epicurus  was  found 
,4ii  intense  antagonism  lo  existing  prejudices  and 
nopular  superstitions.  With  him  the  sun  was 
#nly  a  large  tire,  and  not  a  god  ;  the  lightning 
was  guided  l>y  physical  laws,  and  was  not  the 
bolt  of  Jupiter  to  strike  down  the  impious.  Many 
of  the  Epicurean  explanations  of  physical  pheno- 
mena (ad  may  be  seen  in  Lucretius)  show  the 
school  to  have  been  much  in  advance  of  the 
age;  but  as  unfortunately  they  were  not  satis- 
lied  to  learn  gradually,  they  spoiled  their  best 
ideas  by  mingling  them  with  the  crudest  ab- 
surdities. 

It  is  in  striking  contradiction  to  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  each  school,  that  while 
Epicurus  endowed  his  atoms  with  certain  chance- 
uiovements  (an  idea  which  he  had  superadded  to 
.he  theory  of  Democritus),  the  Stoics  maintained 
that  the  whole  universe,  including  the  gods,  were 
subject  to  an  unalterable/ate,  which  they  also 
willed  providence.  That  they  subjected  the  gods 
to  this  exterior  force,  is  perhaps  explained  by 
their  material  conception  of  godhead. 

Since  they  studied  to  keep  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  popular  religion,  the  Stoics  almost,  ne- 
cessarily applied  a  system  of  mystical  allegorizing 
to  all  that  was  offensive  in  the  current  legends. 
In  no  part  of  their  tenets  is  their  sincerity  more 
doubtful :  nevertheless,  if  we  may  accept  as  any 
fair  representation  of  their  devotional  feeling  the 
hymn  to  Jupiter  by  the  Stoic  Cleanthes,  which  is 
by  far  the  noblest  religious  address  in  all  anti- 
quity, we  shall  set  them  on  a  much  higher  eminence 
than  any  other  sect.  Cleanthes.  while  elevating 
Jupiter  to  a  position  which  may  satisfy  a  strict 
Monotheist,  ascribes  to  him  the  purest  moral  cha- 
racter, as  being  '  the  cause  of  every  thing,  except 
of  Sin  ;'  and  concludes  by  fervent  prayers  for  the 
divine  teaching  to  scatter  all  darkness  from  the 
soul,  and  enable  it  to  attain  divine  wisdom.  The 
Epicureans  (in  spite  of  the  chance-movements 
ascribed  to  atoms)  pushed  out  to  a  great  extent 
the  supremacy  of  general  laws  in  the  universe; 
and  as  they  were  strict  Materialists,  could  make 
no  exception  in  favour  of  the  moral  world.  Hence 
they  would  admit  of  no  interferences  of  the  deities 
in  the  concerns  of  man,  whether  by  external  visit- 
ation or  by  secret  spiritual  influence  on  the  heart. 
The  gods  were  represented  as  serene,  majestic 
beings,  too  distant,  and  too  quietly  comfortable, 
to  care  about  human  concerns;  so  that  while  it 
was  proper  to  think  of  them  with  reverence  and 
admiration,  to  pray  to  them  or  worship  them  with 
ceremonies  was  absurd.  They  undoubtedly  are 
such  a  nullity  in  the  practical  creed  of  Epicurus, 
and  the  muscular  weakness,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  light  and  airy  texture  of  their  spi- 
ritual form,  he  ascribes  to  them,  wears  so  ridiculous 
an  aspect,  as  to  give  colour  to  the  imputation  that 
his  Theism  was  assumed  to  avoid  the  popular 
odium  which  an  undisguised  Atheism  would 
haye  incurred. 

Concerning  politics  no  well-defined  dogmas 
teem  to  have  been  propounded  by  the  Stoics  ;  but 
the  genius  of  their  creed  led  them  to  patronise  the 
national  religion  in  each  country,  and  thereby  to 
fire  to  their  pupil*  a  strong  sentiment  of  special 


citizenship.  This  is  the  first  element  of  patriotio 
exertion  everywhere ;  and  the  early  Stoics,  how* 
ever  unsuited  by  many  parts  of  their  creed  for 
public  life,  maintained,  in  theory  at  least,  tha' 
their  wise  man  was  the  best  ruler  of  a  state,  and 
ought  upon  occasion  to  devote  property  and  life 
in  his  country's  service.  The  Epicureans,  from 
their  devotion  to  physical  science,  and  their  con- 
tempt for  general  literature,  were  cosmopolitan 
in  their  tendency,  with  too  little  concern  for  any 
one  particular  state  to  make  patriotic  sacrifices. 
Even  the  trouble  of  exercising  power  was  generally 
though.1  by  them  too  heavy  a  burden.  Whether 
less  or  more  voluptuous  in  personal  life — a  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus  or  a  Mucianus — they  were  reso- 
lute in  refusing,  or  glad  to  get  rid  of,  official 
power,  and  to  slip  back  into  social  comfort  and 
quiet  speculation,  like  the  gods  whom  they  ad- 
mired. This  political  selfishness  was  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  unaffected  and  warm  friendships 
of  their  private  life,  in  which  they  were  capable, 
if  not  of  great  sacrifices,  yet  of  constant,  amiable, 
forbearing,  and  active  allection.  Bid  il  is  pro- 
bable that  a  prevalent  neglect  of  historical  rea<' 
ing,  joined  with  the  distaste  for  the  national  I 
lads  which  il.eir  scepticism  necessitated,  col 
not  but  render  political  pursuits,  in  Greece,  un- 
congenial to  them. . 

The  moual  system  of  each  school  was  in  close 
connection  with  their  other  views.  Both  taught 
that  we  must  live  '  in  harmony  with  Nature,'  but 
they  interpreted  this  differently.  The  Stoic  theory 
erected  a  noble  fabric  of  virtue,  which  the  wise 
man  would  pursue  at.  all  events,  and  proclaimed, 
that  while  virtuous,  he  was  perfectly  happy,  what- 
ever his  external  circumstances.  This  may  be 
forgiven,  as  only  an  over-statement  of  a  valuable 
truth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  dogma, 
that  *.  all  sins  are  equal,'  that '  the  wise  cannot  fall 
away,'  and  that  l  he  is  a  king,  though  in  abject 
poverty.'  But  they  to  a  great  extent  spoiled  all 
that  was  excellent  in  these  ideas,  sometimes  by 
sour  asceticism  and  fanatical  coxcombry,  yet 
oftener  perhaps  by  the  despicable  logical  cavilling 
which  they  had  inherited  from  Socrates  and 
Plato.  Grammar  and  dialectics  appear  literally 
to  have  been  the  curse  of  these  schools,  and  utterly 
incapacitated  them  from  acting  on  the  popular 
intellect,  to  which  their  subtleties  were  unintel- 
ligible, and  their  verbose  reasoning  a  source  of 
merited  disgust.  Epicurus,  on  the  contrary,  like 
modern  physical  philosophers,  cared  for  things, 
not  for  words  ;  and  had  at  least  the  good  sense 
to  know,  that  since  morality  belongs  to  the  mass 
of  mankind,  it  must  rest  on  broad  foundations 
which  they  can  appreciate,  and  cannot  need 
length}^  and  hairspun  reasonings  to  adapt  it  to 
practice.  His  contempt  of  rhetoric  and  of  the  art 
of  elegant  composition  may  possibly  not  have 
been  more  than  is  expected  by  us  in  every  mathe- 
matical work,  bid  has  exposed  him  to  frequent 
invectives  from  Cicero.  The  Epicurean  theory  of 
morals  .was  undoubtedly  wholly  selfish,  and  this 
was  its  blight.  Like  the  modern  advocates  of 
the  selfish  system,  he  taught  that  'pleasing  sensa- 
tions' constitute  all  that  is  good  in  anything; 
even  benevolence  and  generosity  were  resolved 
into  selfish  affections,  by  supposing  them  to  have 
their  spring  in  the  'pleasure'  of  him  who  exer- 
cises them.  This  theory  has  been  innocently 
held  by  many  Christians,  in  whom  it  is  a  fault  at 
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the  h  «»d,  not  of  the  heart ;  and  the  same  may  have 
been  rne  case  with  numbers  of  the  Epicureans. 
Bin-  it  is  impossible,  without  practical  mischief  to 
the  multitude,  to  confound  under  the  single  name 
of  "  pleasure  '  feelings  so  different  as  those  of  the 
Bailor  who  risks  Ins  life  to  save  a  stranger,  and 
those  of  the  profligate  who  sacriiices  the  happiness 
of  others  to  his  sensuality.  Epicurus  taught  that 
men  should  be  amiable  members  of  a  family,  en- 
c n/ing  fieely  all  innocent  social  pleasures,  and 
abstaining  from  all  vice  and  crime,  and  his  prac- 
tice was  as  pure  as  his  precepts:  but  he  also  said, 
that  we  should  be  thus  virtuous,  because  this 
would  yield  us  most  pleasure;  and  by  making 
this  his  foundation,  he  gave  currency  to  a  great 
debasing  idea,  which  has  always  generated  rot- 
tenness. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  Stoicism  and  Epi- 
cureanism, chiefly  as  they  were  among  the  Greeks ; 
but  both  systems  underwent  modification  among 
the  Romans  ;  the  former  for  the  better,  the  latter 
( it  would  seem)  for  the  worse.  Perhaps  this  must 
in  any  case  have  happened.  Stoicism,  which  had 
in  it  some  great  and  true  moYal  ideas,  might  have 
been  expected  to  clear  itself  of  its  asceticism,  its 
coxcombry,  its  love  of  paradox,  its  subtleties,  its 
mythological  absurdities,  by  the  wear  and  tear  of 
practical  life,  and  by  the  ridicule  of  men.  Epi- 
cureanism, which  inculcated  (at  least  in  appear-. 
ance)  mere  self-indulgence,  would  attract  to 
itself  all  the  more  grovelling  natures,  and  the  phi- 
losophy itself  would  become  de'eriorated  by  the 
practice  and  interpretation  of  its  votaries.  But 
beside  this,  the  Epicurean  intellect  miserably 
stagnated  through  the  insane  idolatry  directed 
towards  their  founder.  This  is  the  more  amazing, 
considering  how  little  was  original  in  his  system  ; 
for  he  had  taken  his  morals  from  Aristippus  and 
Eudoxus,  as  his  physics  from  Democritus :  yet 
they  seem  to  have  made  no  eflbrt  to  improve  upon 
his  theories,  or  perfect  even  his  physical  specula- 
tions, but  wasted  all  their  labour  in  endless  com,' 
mentaries  on  Ins  work.  Even  the  Roman  poet 
Lucretius,  a  genius  far  superior  to  Epicurus,  pa- 
negyrizes him  ill  the  most  fulsome  strains  : — 

\  Deus  ille  fuit,  Deus,  inclute  Memrai, 

Qui  princeps  vitae  rationem  invenit  earn,  quae 
•  Nunc  appellator  Sapientia,'  &c. 

The  Stoics  were  not  so  absurd,  however  great  their 
respect  for  their  founder  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
they  from  time  to  time  received  new  views  and 
fresh  light  from  several  sources. 

Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the  genius  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  of  all  Western  Europe,  was 
better  fitted  to  improve  Stoicism  than  Epicu- 
reanism. Their  more  practical  mind  despised 
and  east  aside  very  much  of  the  trashy  logic  which 
disgraced  the  acute  Greeks,  and  a  mere  riddance 
from  this  was  an  immense  gain  to  Stoicism.  On 
the  contrary,  their  coarser  natures,  in  adopting 
such  a  theory,  as,  that  '  pleasure  was  the  chief 
g(H)d."  were  likely  to  accept  this  in  the.  worst 
»en-e  ;  nor  do  they  appear  in  general  to  have  had 
much  taste  for  the  tranquil  ease  and  intellectual 
retirement  which  was  the  paradise  of  the  frugal 
Epicurus.  Men  of  weak  passions  and  strong 
rnind  may  live  virtuously  under  the  selfish  tlieory, 
jr  by  arguments  of  exjK'diency  ;  but  ambitious, 
ardent,  or  passionate  temperaments,  as  they  are 
c*j>aMe  of  higher  excellence  to  are  they  hi  dan- 


ger of  deeper  debasement,  unless  influenced  bf 
some  nobler  ideal  of  excellence.  The  RomanStoioi 
were  the  very  prime  of  the  nation  ;  many  of  them 
characters  who  must  ever  be  thought  of  with  re- 
verence and  admiration.  But  before  their  doc* 
trine  reached  its  culminating  point,  it  bad  re- 
ceived, wemay  believe,  amollifying  influence  from 
Christianity,  which  had  risen  by  its  side.  Epic- 
tetus,  a  Greek,  who  is  said  tohave  flourished  from 
Nero  to  Hadrian,  or  even  la»er,  is  one  eminent 
extant  source  of  information  concerning  the  im- 
proved Stoicism  of  the  day.  Sell-denial  is  his 
great  virtue,  but  a  true  and  beautiful  benevolence 
animates  it.  His  contemporary,  Seneca,  mid  that 
best  of  emperors,  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  our  au- 
thentic informants  what  Roman  Stoicism  had 
become.  That  they  could  not  see-Christianity  to 
be  a  supernatural  system  may  be  lamented  ;  bat 
that  they  (consciously  or  unawares)  drew  much 
instruction  from  it,  ought  surely  to  be  praised,  not 
harshly  censured,  as  it  has  l>een.  Concerning  the 
Epicureans,  the  poem  of  Lucretius  is  our  most 
accessible  source  of  knowledge.  Laertius,  Sextus 
Empiricus,  Cicero,  ami  Plutarch,  are  very  va- 
luable to  us  for  the  doctrines  of  both    sects. — 

F.  W.  N. 
STONING.     [Punishments.] 

STORAX  (2rvpaf)  occurs  only  in'  Ecclesi- 
asticus  xxiv.  15,  lI  gave  a  sweet  smell  like 
cinnamon  and  aspalathus,  and  1  yielded  a  plea- 
sant odour  like  the  best  myrrh,'  &c.  Sweet  sto- 
rax  is  mentioned  by  various  Greek  writers,  from 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  that  of  Dioscorides, 
Several  kinds  of  it  were  known,  varying  chiefly 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  obtained,  or  the  de- 
gree of  adulteration  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected. Most  of  the  kinds  are  still  known  in 
commerce.  It  is  obtained  by  incisions  made 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree  called  styrax  officinale 
by  botanists.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Greece. 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  is  about 
twenty  feet  high,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the 
quince,  and  flowers  somewhat  resembling  those 
Of  the  orange.  Slorax  was,  and  is  still,  much 
esteemed,  both  as  an  incense  and  for  its  medical 
properties.  It  consists  chiefly  of  resin,  a  volatile 
oil,  and  some  Benzoic  acid.  It  has  a  grateful 
balsamic  odour,  which  no  doubt  made  it  valued 
in  ancient  times. 

STORK  (HTpn  chasidah).  In  Egypt,  the 
two  species  collectively  are  called  Anaseh,  the 
white,  more  particularly,  Belari ;  in  Arabic 
Zakid.  Zc.duj  (?),  Abtihist,  Heklek,  Hegh<j,  and 
Hadji  Lufjlmj.  the  three  last-mentioned  express- 
ing the  peculiar  clatter  which  storks  make  with 
their  bills,  and  Hadji,  or  pilgtim,  denoting  their 
migratory  habits.  This  quality  several  of  the 
Western  names  likewise  indicate,  while  our  word 
stork,  albeit  the  Greek  (rropyf)  implies  natural 
afl'ection,  is  an  appellation  which  extends  to  the 
Icelandic,  Danish,  Swedish.  German,  Hungarian, 
Lette,  and  Wallachian  languages,  and  is  pre- 
sumed originally  to  have  been  Star  Kger,  i.  e. 
migrating  Heron,  with  which  i he  Greek  agrees  ifi 
sound,  but  has  no  affinity  of  meaning,  though  it 
corroborates  the  interpretation  of  Chasidah  in 
the  Hebrew,  similaily  implying  affection,  piety, 
merev.  and  gratitude.  This  name  results  f*om 
a  belief,  general  through  all  ancient  Asia,  in  JW 
attachment  of  these  buxis  to  each  other;  of  &• 
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young  towards  the  old,  and  of  the  parent* 
towuitls  lh.fi r  VDuni,'.  Hut  the  latter  part  of 
this  opinion  is  alone  verified  by  the  moderns, 
in  cases  where  tin.-  mother  bird  has  perished  while 
endeavouring  to  save  her  progeny.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  great  tiro  at  Delft,  and  more  recently 
at  the  battle  of  Fiiedlaud,  where  a  fir-tree  with  a 
stork's  nest  in  it  be'tug  set  on  lire  by  a  howitzer- 
shell,  tiie  female  Made  repeated  efforts  to  extricate 
her  young,  and  at  length,  as  in  the  other  case, 
was  *ei  n  to  sink  in  the  flames.  Without,  there- 
fore, admitting  the  exaggerated  reports,  or  the 
popular  opinions  of  the  East,  respecting  the  stork, 
enough  is  shown  to  justify  the  identification  of 
Chasidah  with  that  bird;  notwithstanding  that 
some  learned  commentators  have  referred  the 
word  to  Heron,  and  to  several  other  In  ids,  diough 
none  ipon  investigation  are  found  to  unite  in  the 
fame  degree  the  qualities  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  species  in  Lev.  xi.  19;  Dent.  xiv.  18;  Job 
ixxix.  13;  Psa.  civ.  17;  Jer.  viii.  7  ;  Zech.  v.  9. 
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Storks  are  about  a  foot  less  in  height  than  the 
eiane,  measuring  only  three  feet  six  inches  from 
♦he  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  and 
nearly  the  same  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  They  have 
a  stout,  {minted,  and  rather  long  bill,  which,  to- 
gether with  their  long  legs,  is  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour;  the  toes  are  partially  wehl>ed,  the  iiails 
at  the  extremities  flat,  and  but  little  pointed 
beyond  the  tips  of  the  joints.  The  orbits  are 
blackish,  but  the  whole  bird  is  white,  with  the 
exceptom  of  a  few  scapulars,  the  greater  wing 
covers  and  all  the  quills,  which  are  deep  black  : 
they  aTe  doubly  scalloped  out,  with  those  nearest 
the 'body  almost  as  long  as  the  very  foremost  in 
tire  wing.  This  is  a  provision  of  nature,  enabling 
the  bird  more  effectually  to  sustain  its  after 
weight  in  the  air ;  a  faculty  exceedingly  im- 
portant to  its  mode  of  flight  with  its  long  neck, 
and  longer  legs  equally  stretched  out,  and  very 
necessary  to  a  migrating  species  believed  to 
fly  without  alighting  from  the  lower  Rhine,  or 
even  from  the  vicinity  of  Strashurg,  to  Africa, 
and  to  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  The  passage  is  per- 
formed in  Octolxr,  and,  like  that  of  cranes,  in 
single  or  in  double  columns,  uniting  in  a  poi'.it 
to  cleave  the  air;  but  their  departure  is  seldcm 
*een,  because  they  start  generally  in  the  night;  they 
rise  always  with  clapping  winirs,  ascending  with 
•surprising  rapidity  outof  human  sight,  and  arriv- 
ing at  their  southern  destination  as  if  bv  enchant- 
ment. Here  they  mid*  until  the  last  days  of 
Match,  witen  they  again  depart  for  the  north,  but 


more  leisurely  and  less  congregated  A  (eel  ngof 
attachment,  not  without  super.Nlit  aM,  procure! 
them  an  unmolested  life  in  all  Moslem  soi  t'.tries. 
and  a  notion  of  their  utility  still  protects  tl  em  in 
Switzerland,  Western  Germany,  and  partic  darly 
in  Holland,  where  we  have  seen  them  (at  Midde.- 
burg)  walking  with  perfect  composure  in  acrowdeu 
vegetable  market  Storks  build  their  nests  in 
pine,  fir.  cedar,  and  other  coniferous  trees,  but 
seem  :o  prefer  lofty  old  buildings,  towers,  and 
ruins  :  there  are  always  several  located  on  the 
tops  of  the  isolated  pillars  at  Persepolis  ;  and 
they  often  obstruct  the  Muesim  by  nestling  in 
their  way,  about  the  summits  of  the  minarets 
which  these  servants  of  the  mosques  must  ascend 
to  call'  the  congregation  to  prayer.  Several 
modern  writers  still  assert  the  filial  afl'ection  of 
young  storks,  whom  they  describe  as  assisting  their 
aged  parents  when  they  cannot  any  longer  fly  with 
vigour,  and  as  bringing  them  food  when  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves.  Without  entirely  re- 
jecting the  fact  of  affectionate  relations  among 
these  birds,  it  may  be  remarked  that  storks  live 
to  a  good  old  age  ;  and  as  they  have  a  brood  (some- 
times two)  every  year,  the  question  is,  which  of 
these  takes  charge  of  the  decrepid  parents?  It 
cannot  be  the  youngest,  not  as  yet  of  suflicient 
strength,  nor  those  of  preceding  years,  which  are 
no  longer  in  their  company.  Resides,  the  weaker 
birds  remain  and  breed  in  the  south.  Mav  it  not 
be  conjectured  that  much  of  this  belief  is  derived 
from  a  fact,  which  we  have  ourselves  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing,  though  we  could  not 
distinguish  whether  the  flight  was  composed  of 
cranes  or  storks?  In  an  exceedingly  stormy  day. 
when  their  southward  course  had  been  suddenly 
opposed  by  a  contrary  gale,  we  saw  a  column  of 
birds  still  persisting  in  their  toil,  but  at  a  lower 
elevation,  and  changing  their  worn-out  leader  ; 
and  the  bird  on  taking  his  station  in  the  rear  was 
clearly  attended  for  a  moment  by  three  or  four 
others  of  the  last,  who  quitted  their  stations  as  if 
to  help  him  to  reach  the  wake  of  the  line.  With 
regard  to  the  snake-eating  habits  of  the  specie*, 
the  Marabbu,  or  adjutant  bird  of  India,  often 
classed  with  storks,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  de- 
vourer  of  serpents,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  com- 
mon peacock  ;  and  that  domestic  fowls  are  active 
destroyers  of  the  young  of  reptiles,  may  be  ob- 
served even  in  England,  where  they  carry  off 
and  devour  small  vipers.  The  chief  resort  how- 
ever of  storks,  for  above  half  the  year,  is  in  cli 
mates  where  serpents  do  not  abound  :  and  they 
seem  at  all  times  to  prefer  eels,  frogs,  toads, 
newts,  and  lizards  ;  which  sufficiently  accounts 
for  their  being  regarded  as  unclean  (perhaps  no 
bird  sacred  in  Egypt  was  held  clean  by.  the 
Hebrew  law).  Storks  feed  also  oilfield  mice; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  relish  rats,  though  they 
break  their  bones  by  repeated  blows  of  their  bills. 
In  conclusion,  A/jyst,  the  Russian  (?)  name 
of  the  stork  according  to  Merrick,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  tie  related  to  the  Hebrew,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  theEsthoniau  Aigr  or  Aigro,  applied 
to  the  same  bird,  and  the  old  Teutonic  Aiyel,  Da- 
nish llegre,  Italian  and  Provencal  Arione,  Aigron, 
denominations  of  the  common  heron,  are  from  the 
same  source,  and  not  primitive  appellatives  in 
the  great  noithern  family  of  languages,  which,  it 
must  lie  confessed,  are  not  solitary  examples  in 
vocabularies  so  remote  from  each  other.     Of  thf 
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(Mialler  sized,  more  solitary  black  stork,  no  men- 
tion need  be  made  in  this  place,  because  it  it 
evidently  not  tlie  bird  referred  to  in  the  sacred 
trrifers. — C.  H.  S. 

STREETS.     [Towns.] 

STRIPES.     [Punishments.] 

1.  SUCCOTH  (rV)2D,  booths;  Sept.  2o/cX^), 
the  first  encampment  of  the  Israelites  on  the 
Egyptian  side  of  tlie  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xii.  37; 
xiii.  20  ;   Num.  xxxiii    5)   [Exodus]. 

2.  SUCCOTH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  J7),  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (Judg. 
viii.  5  ;  1  Kings  vii.  6).  Tlie  spot  in  which  the 
town  stood  is  called  *  the  Valley  of  Succoth,'  and 
must  have  been  p;irt  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
The  place  derived  its  name  from  Jacob  having 
tamed  some  time  there  on  his  return  from  Padan- 
aram,  and  made  booths  for  his  cattle  (Gen, 
xxxiii.  17). 

SUMMER.     [Palestine.] 

SUPH  (PJ-1D).  translated  «  flags'  in  the  Auth. 
Vers.,  means  some  aquatic  plant.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Exod.  ii.  3,  5  ;  Isa.  xix.  6  ;  Jonah  ii.  6  ; 
bnt  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  may  not  have 
been  used  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  as  sea-weed 
is  with  us,  rather  than  have  been  confined  to  one  of 
the  plants  growing  in  the  sea.  Tlie  word  suph  oc- 
curs in  several  other  passages  :  these,  however, 
have  reference  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  by  the  He- 
brews was  called  Suph  Sea.  Rosenmiiller  states 
that  this,  '  in  the  Coptic  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  Psalms,  is  called  by  its  old  Egyptian 
name,  the  Shari  Sea.'  But.  Shari,  or.  as  the  Greeks 
pronounced  it,  ,Sart,  is  the  Egyptian  name  for  tan- 
gles or  sea-weeds,  of  which  there  is  great  abund- 
ance in  thai  sea.  In  Jonah  ii.  5,  'sea-weed  was 
wrapped  around  my  head,"  one  of  the  fuci  would 
seem  to  be  indicated.  Lady  Calcott  selects  zostera 
marina,  or  sea  wrack,  which  resembles  them  in 
habit.  It  has  by  others  been  translated  jancus, 
amndo,  carex,  &c.  Rosenmiiller  says,  t here  is  no 
doubt  that  a  species  of  sari  is  denoted  by  suph, 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  grows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  '  Fruticosi  est  generis  sari,  circa  Nilum 
nascens,  duorum  ferme  cubitorum  altitudine, 
pollicari  crassitudine ;  coma  papyri,  similique 
nuindit".'*  modo.'  This  Is  supjx>sed  to  lie  some 
reed,  or  grass-like  plant.  It  is  curious  that  the 
names  sar  and  sari  extend  even  to  India.  There 
is  a  species  of  saccharum  growing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calcutta,  which  has  been  named  & 
Sari  by  Dr.  Roxburgh. — J.  F.  R. 

SUPPER  OF  THE  LORD  (KvpiaK6v  *•?«- 
voy),  so  called  by  St.  Paul  in  his  historical  re 
ference  to  the  Passover  Supper  as  observed  by 
Jesus  on  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  (1 
Cor.  xi.  20;  Matt,  xxvi.  20-31).  As  regard* 
the  day  on  which  our  Lord  observed  the  Passovei 
it  seems  more  proper  to  say,  that  the  Pharisees, 
the  dominant  parly  among  the  Jews,  deferred  its 
observance  a  day  in  accordance  with  fheir  tra- 
ditions, than  that  Jesus  anticipated  K.  What  one 
MM  J  considered  tlie  fourteenth  Nisan,  would  to 
the  other  be  the  thirteenth.  This  sup|M>sitioii  ae*ms 
Vst  to  harmonize  any  apparent  discrepancy  in  the 
accounts  fifth*  evangel ist.s. 

Several  controverted  {mints  may  |>erhaps  l«  ben! 
adjusted  by  a  connected  harmony  of  the  hist  Pass- 
over of  tlie  Lord,  constructed  from  the  ev  angel  i* 


rarratives  alluding  to  it,  but  filling  up  the  ra- 
nous  omitted  circumstances  from  the  knows 
Passover  rites  [Passover]. 

1  Now,  when  it  was  evening,  Jesus  sat  down 
with  the  twelve  (Matt.)  Apostles  '  (Maxk).  The 
first  customary  washing  and  purifications  being 
j>erformed,  the  blessing  over  the  first  cup  of  wine, 
which  began  the  feast,  would  be  pronounced, 
probably  in  the  usual  form — '  We  thank  thee,  O 
God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  hast  created  the 
fruit  of  the  vine.'  Considering  the  ]>etuliarity  of 
the  circumstances,  and  the  genius  of  tr.e  new  dis- 
pensation about  to  be  established — that  the  great 
Teacher  had  already  declared  the  superiority  of 
simple  forms  to  the  involved  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  doctors,  and  that  his  disciples  alone  were 
present  on  this  occasion — it  may  be  supposed 
that,  after  the  blessing  over  the  herbs,  tlie  recital 
of  the  liturgy  (or  haggadah)  explanatory  of  the 
redemption  of  their  ancestors  from  Egyptian  bond- 
age, would  be  somewhat  simplified,  and  perhaps 
accompanied  with  new  reflections. 

Then  probably  the  second  cup  of  wine  was 
mingled,  and  with  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
feast-offerings,  and  other  viands,  placed  liefore  the 
Lord.  'And  he  said  unto  them,  With  desire  have 
I  desired  to  eat  this  Pascha  with  y-ai  before  I 
suffer ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  1  shall  no  more  eat 
thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  he  took  the  [second]  cup,  and  gave  thanks, 
and  said,  Take  this,  and  divide  among  you,  for  I 
say  unto  you,  I  will  not  henceforth  drink  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall 
come  '  (Luke). 

When  the  wine  distributed  to  each  would  be 
drunk  oft',  one  of  the  unleavened  cakes  would 
next  be  broken,  the  blessing  said  over  it,  and  a 
piece  distributed  to  each  disciple,  probably  with 
the  usual  formula  : — '  This  is  the  bread  of  afflic- 
tion which  your  fathers  did  eat  in  the  land  of 
Egypt' — t.  e.,  not  the  identical  bread,  transub- 
stantiated, but  a  memorial  or  sign  of  it.  Tlie 
company  would  then  proceed  with  the  proper  sup- 
per, eating  of  the  feast  -oiler  iug,  and,  after  a  bene- 
diction, of  the  paschal  lamb. 

4  And  as  they  were  at  simper.*  the  Devil  having 
now  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray  him  ; 
Jesus,  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things 
into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from  God, 
and  was  going  to  God,  riseth  from  supper;  and' 
after  due  preparations  '  began  to  wash  the  disci- 
ules'  feet'  (John).  After  this  striking  symbolic 
exhortation  to  humility  and  mutual  service  (Jolin 
xiii.  6-20),  'Jesus  was  troubled  in  spirit,  and 
bare  witness,  ami  said,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you.  that  one  of  you  will  betray  me.  Then  tlie 
disciples  looked  on  one  another,  doubting  of  whom 
he  spake  '  (John).  ♦  And  tiiey  were  very  sorry, 
md  began  each  of  them  to  say  unto  him,  Lord,  is 
it  If  (  Matt)  'One  of  the  disciples,  leaning 
hack  on  J esus's  breast,  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  is  it 
I  1     Jesus   answered.  He    it.   is    to  whom    1    shall 

*  The  translation  of  the  phrase  Serrrvou  yevo- 
uivov  by  'supper  being  ended,' has  much  con- 
fused the  various  narratives,  and  led  many  to 
think  that  Judas  was  present  at  the.  Lord  ■  Supper, 
pr.i[>eilv  so  called.  Tlie  true  reading  probably  is 
yifofxtyou  (noi  ytvoixtvovX  as  under  steed  by  the 
Aral»ic  and  Persic  translators,  in  the  sense  '  whils 
Hipper  wae  about,'  or  *  during  supper-tima-' 
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gire  a  sop,  when  I  hare  dipped  it.  And  after 
dipping  the  sop  he  giveth  it  to  Judas  Iscariot. 
Then  Satan  Ottered  into  him.  Jesus  saith  unto 
him,  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly.  He  then,  on 
taking  the  sop,  went  immediately  out;  and  it  was 
night '  (John). 

The  supper  would  then  proceed,  until  each  had 
eaten  sufficient  of  the  paschal  lamb  and  feast- 
offering. 

'And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  the  bread,' 
the  other  unleavened  cake  left  unbroken, 'and 
blessed  '  God  '  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the ' 
eleven  'disciples,  and  said,  Take  eat ;  this  is  my 
l>ody  (Matt.,  Mark),  which  is  broken  for  you  : 
this  do  in  remembrance  of  me  '  (Luke,  Paul,  1  Cor. 
xi.  24). 

The  supper  being  concluded,  the  hands  were 
usually  washed  the  second  time,  and  the  third  cup 
or  ■  cup  of  blessing  *  (1  Cor.  x.  16)  prepared,  over 
which  the  master  usually  gave  thanks  for  the 
Covenant  of  Circumcision,  and  for  the  law  given 
to  Moses.  Jesus,  therefore,  at  this  juncture,  an- 
nounced, with  peculiar  appropriateness,  his  New 
Covenant. 

'  After  the  same  manner,  also,  Jesus  took  the 
cup  after  supper,  and,  having  given  thanks,  gave 
it  to  them,  saying.  Drink  all  of  you  out  of  it ;  for 
this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  shed 
for  many  for  forgiveness  of  sins  (Matt.)  :  this  do, 
as  oft  as  ye  drink,  in  remembrance  of  me  '  (I  Cor. 
xi.  24).  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  shall  not  drink 
henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day 
when  I  drink  it  new  (ko.iv6v)  with  you  in  my 
Father's  kingdom '  (Malt.). 

'And  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn'  (Matt.), 
probably  the  Hallel,  our  Lord  discoursed  long 
with  his  disciples  about  his  approaching  death 
end  departure  (John  xiii.31  ;  xiv.  31),  and  when 
he  had  finished  he  said,  k  Arise,  let  us  go  hence.' 
'  And  they  went  out  on  to  the  Mount  of  Olives' 
(Matt.). 

A  multitude  of  disputes  and  controversies 
have  existed  in  the  church,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity,  regarding  the  nature,  ob- 
servance, and  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  On 
these  points  the  reader  may  consult  the  following 
works: — Pierce,  Waterland,  Cudworth,  Hoadley, 
and  Bell,  On  the  Eucharist ;  Dr.  Wiseman's  Ro- 
man Catholic  Lectures,  and  Dean  Turton's 
Reply ;  Orme's  Lord's  Supper  Illustrated,  Lond. 
1832;  Goodman,  On  the  Eucharist,  Lond.  1841  ; 
Coleman's  Christ.  Antiq. ;  Dr.  Halley,  On  the 
Sacraments,  Lond.  1845;  De  Lindeand  Mearns's 
Prize  Essays  on  the  Jewish  Passover  and  Chris- 
tian Eucharist  Lond.  1845.  The  early  church 
appears,  from  a  vast  preponderance  of  evidence, 
to  have  practised  communion  weekly,  on  the 
Lord's  day.  The  custom,  which  prevailed  during 
the  first  seven  centuries,  of  mixing  the  wine  with 
water,  and  in  the  Greek  church  with  hot  water, 
appears  to  have  oiginated  with  the  ancient  Jews, 
who  mingled  their  thick,  boiled  wine  with  water 
(Mishna,  Tr.  Ttroomoth,  xi.).*  The  raisin-wine, 
often  employed  both    by  the  ancient  and  modern 

*  Maimonide8  (in  Chometz  Vematzah,  sect, 
rii.)  states,  that  the  proportion  of  pure  wine  in 
every  cup  must  not  be  less  than  the  fourth  part 
of  a  quarter  of  a  hin,  besides  water  which  must 
needs  be  mingled,  tha  the  drinking  of  it  may  be 
the  more  pleasant, 
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Jews  (Arbah  Turim,  §483,  date  1300),  contain*; 
water  of  course.  ■  Remnants  of  this  custom  are 
still  traceable  in  the  East.  The  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians, as  Lite  as  the  sixteenth  century,  as  we  find 
from  the  old  travellers,  celebrated  the  Eucharis* 
in  such  wine,  made  by  steeping  raisins  one  nigh 
in  water,  the  juice  being  pressed  forth  (Osorius, 
De  Rel.  Emanuel,  lib.  iii.  ;  Boter,  Rcl.,  p.  3,  lib. 
ii.;  Odoard  Barboso,  a  p.  Ramum.,  v.  i.  p.  313 ; 
Prof.  Brerewood,  On  Div.  Lang.,  162'?,  p.  147). 
The  Christians  of  India  (said  to  be  converted  by 
St.  Thomas)  used  raisin-wine,  as  also  do  some  of 
the  Syrian  churches  at  the  present  day  (Rosa's 
l'ansebeia;  1683,  p.  492:  W.  Ainsworth's  Travels 
in  Asia  Minor,  1842).  The  third  Council  of 
Braga  would  not  permit  the  use  of  the  pure 'fruit 
of  the  vine,'  for  they  condemned  as  heretics  'those 
who  used  no  other  wine  but  what  they  pressed 
out  of  the  clusters  of  grapes,  which  were  then 
presented  at  the  Lord's  Table  '  (Bingham,  Christ. 
Antiq.,  V.  ch.  ii.). 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  language  of 
Jesus  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  Dr.  De  Wette 
(on  Matt.  xxvi.  29)  observes,  that  '  the  wine  is 
called  nexo  here,  in  reference  to  the  future  renova- 
tion of  all  things  at  Christ's  coming.  It  refers  to 
an  ideal  celebration  of  the  supper  in  a  glorified 
state.  This  is  true  ;  but  this  able  critic  should 
have  further  explained  why  the  wine  must  be 
new  rather  than  the  bread.  The  reason  is  plainly 
referable  to  the  kind  of  wine  which  the  disciples 
were  then  drinking.  Had  Jesus  been  speaking  of 
fermented  wine  he  could  not  have  used  this  lan- 
guage, because  of  such  it  is  said  that  '  the  old  is 
better  than  the  new  *  (Luke  v.  39).  But  the  wine 
heie  employed  to  symbolize  the  heavenly  or  spiri- 
tual feast  was  of  a  kind  which  is  best  when  new,  or, 
as  Clement  of  Alexandria  designates  \t  (Peed,  ii.), 
'  the  blood  of  the  vine,'  which  of  course  is  in  its 
best  state  when  pure  and  fresh  from  the  vintage. 
The  wine  employed  at  the  last  Supper  of  our 
Lord  must,  therefore,  have  been  made  either  from 
dried  or  preserved  grapes,  or  from  the  juice  [ire- 
served  by  boiling  or  by  preventing  the  access  of  air. 

As  regards  the  bread,  many  of  the  Eastern 
churches  use  unfermented  bread  in  the  Commu- 
nion. '  The  Greek  church  adopts  a  leavened 
bread,  but  the  Roman  church  has  it  unleavened ; 
and  this  difference  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
controversy,  though  it  seems  easy  to  decide  which 
kind  was  used  by  Jesus,  the  last  Supper  having 
been  on  one  of  the  '•  days  of  unleavened  bread," 
when  no  other  kind  could  be  eaten  in  the  land  of 
Judaea.'  The  Protestant  churches,  generally,  pay 
little  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  elements,  but 
use  the  ordinary  bread,  as  well  as  wine,  of  the 
country.  It  was  probably  from  regarding  in  a 
similar  way  the  bread  and  wine  as  mere  ordinary 
beverage,  that  some  of  the  ancient  sects  gave  up 
the  wine  a' together,  and  substituted  other  things. 
Epiphanius  r U'zre*.  49)  and  Augustine  (Uteres 
28)  mention  an  ancient  sect  of  Christians  in 
Phrygia,  c:Jied  Artotyrites,  l>ecause  they  used 
bread  and  cheese.  Others  made  use  of  bread  and 
water  only;  and  the  third  Council  of  Biaga  (ad. 
675)  condemn  a  custom  of  communicating  in 
bread  and  milk.  If,  however,  the  elements  of 
the  Supper  are  to  be  regarded  in  a  symbolio 
sense,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jewish  Passover-— 
if  the  language  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  applicable  to 
wine  In  the  present  day — it  would  »eem  that  ar- 
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tentlon  should  be  paid,  not  only  to  the  name, 
but  to  the  nature  of  the  elements;  that  the  symbol 
and  the  tilings  symbolized  should  naturally  cor- 
respond, and  still  retain  a  reference  to  the  ancient 
Passover.  '  For,'  as  St.  Paul  observes,  «  Christ 
our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us.  Therefore  let 
us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  nor  with 
the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness  ;  but  with 
the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth  ' 
(1  Cor.  v.  8).— F.  R.  L. 

SUSA.       [SliUSHAN.] 

SUSANNAH.  [Daniel,  Apocryphal  ad- 
denda TO.] 

SWALLOW  (D*D  Sis,  and  "TITT  Deror). 
The  latter  is  sometimes  translated  '  turtle-dove,' 
but  it  is  more  properly  the  '  swift'  or  '  black  mar- 
tin,' and,  probably,  the  Dururi  of  Alexandria, 
mentioned  .by  Forskal.  The  first  occurs  only  in 
Isa.  xxxviii.  14;  Jer.  viii.  7;  the  second  in  Psa. 
lxxxiv.  3;  Prov.  xxvi.  2.  Sis,  however,  when 
coupled  with  "I13J7  Of/ur,  is  by  some  tlxmght  to 
denote  the  crane,  while  the  last-mentioned  He- 
brew word  denotes  the  swallow.  TheSeptuagint, 
Vulgate,  and  three  ancient  manuscripts  point  out 
the  true  meaning  ;  and  Bochart  with  others  have 
established  it  by  learned  researches,  which  leave 
little  to  be  desired,  although  Rabbinical  writers 
produce  Arabic  authority  to  prove  that  Sis  is  the 
name  of  a  long-legged  bird.  Sis,  however,  is  an 
imitative  name  expressive  of  the  swallow's  voice 
•or  twitter,  and  in  Dr.  Kennicott's  remark,  that  in 
thirteen  Codices  of  Jertm  he  read  Isis  for  Sis, 
we  find  the  source  of  the  ancient  fable  of  the 
Egyptian  Jsis  beinu;  transformed  into  a  swallow. 

The  species  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  so  far  as 
rney  are  known,  appear  all  to  be  the  same  as  those 
of  Europe:  they  are,  1.  Hirundo  rustica.  or  do- 
mestiea,  the  chimney  swallow,  with  a  forked  tail, 
marked  with  a  row  of  white  spots,  whereof  Hirundo 
Syriaca,  if  at  all  different,  is  most  likely  only  a 
variety. 

2.  Hirundo  Urbica,  the  martin  or  common 
window  swallow.  These  two  are  most  likely  the 
species  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Sisi 

3.  Hirundo  Riparia,  sand-martjn  or  shore-bird, 
not  uncommon  in  northern  Etrypt,  near  the 
months  of  the  Delta,  and  in  southern  Palestine, 
about  Gaza,  where  it  nestles  in  holes,  even  on  the 
sea- shore. 

4.  Hirundo  Assus.  the  swift  or  black  martin, 
distinguished  by  its  larger  size,  short  legs,  verv 
long  wings,  forked  tail,  and  by  all  the  toes  of  the 
feet  turning  forward  :  these,  armed  with  small, 
crooked,  and  very  sharp  claws,  enable  the  bird  to 
hang  against  the  sides  of  walls  but  it  cannot  rise 
from  the  ground  on  account  of  the  length  of  its 
win^s.  ThU  last  two.  but  more  particularly  this 
species,  we  take  to  I*  the  Deror,  on  account  of  the 
name  l)ururi>  ;il t »;n i y  mentioned;  which  was 
most  probably  applied  to  it.  because  the  swift 
martin  prefer*  towers,  minarets,  and  ruins  to  build 
in,  and  is,  besides,  a  bird  to  which  the  epithet  of 
'free'  is  par':~'larl v  applicable.  On  the  Eu- 
ropean coast  of  the  Mediterranean  it  bear*  the 
name  of  lUtrhota,  and  in  several  parts  of  Fiance, 
including  Paris,  in  knei'vn  by  the  vulvar  name  of 
' l*  Juif.  the  Jru  ,  and.  finally,  being  the  largest 
and  most  conspicuous  bird  of  the  specie*  in  Pa- 
l/jtine.  it  is  the  ty|*»  of  the  heraldic  mullet, 
original!;  applied  in  &*  science  of  hluren  as  the 


SWINE. 

especial  distinction  of  Crusader  pilgrims,  heinfr 
borrowed  from  Oriental  nations,  where  the  bird  is 
likewise  honoured  with  the  term  Hadgi*  or  Ptf- 
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grim,  to  designate  its  migratory  habits.  The 
Deror  being  mentioned  as  building  on  the  altar, 
seems  to  imply  a  greater  generalization  of  the 
name  than  we  have  given  it  ;  for  habits  of  nest- 
ing in  immediate  contact  with  man  belong  only 
to  the  house  and  window  swallows  ;  but,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  expression  is  not  meant  to 
convey  a  literal  sense,  but  must  be  taken  as  re- 
ferring to  the  whole  structure  of  the  temple,  and 
in  this  view  the  swift  bears  that  character  more 
completely  than  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dilate  further  on  the  history  of  a  genus  of  birds  s  > 
universally  known. — C.  H.  S. 

SWEARING.     [Oath.]      . 

SWINE  (y\T\  chazir).  We  have  already 
noticed  these  animals  [Boar],  chiefly  as  they 
occur  in  a  wild  state,  and  here  refer  to  the  do- 
mesticated breeds  only,  because  they  appear  to 
have  been  repeatedly  inl reduced  and  reared  by 
the  Hebrew  people,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
prohibitions"^  the  law  of  Moses  (Isa.  lxv    4). 

Egyptian  pictures,  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  Christ's  miraculous  cure  of  the  demo- 
niac, when  he  permitted  swine  to  be  possessed 
and  destroyed  by  rushing  over  a  precipice  into 
ihe  sea  of  Galilee,  furnish  ample  proofs  that 
during  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  'hey  were 
kept  around  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;  and  the  re- 
strictive laws  of  Hyrcanus  on  this  subject  indicate 
that  the  .lews  themselves  were  ii"t  altogether 
strangers  to  this  unlawful  practice.  Commentators 
as*  i,l;e  this  abundance  of  swine  to  the  numerous 
Pagan  .sacrifices  of  these  animals  in  the  temples:- 
but  we  do  not  deem  this  to  be  a  sufficiently  cor- 
rect view  of  the  CMS,  since  hogs  of  every  denomi 
nation  were  less  used  for  that  purine  than  oxen, 
goats,  ami  sheep.  May  it  not  be  conjectured  that 
in  those  days  of  a  greatly  condense.!  population 
tie  poor  found  in  swine's  lle>h,  and  still  more 
ii  le  fat  and  lard,  melted  for  culinary  purposes, 
as  it  still  is  in  every  part  of  Pagan  Africa,  a  most 
desirable  aliment,  still  more  acceptable  than  the 
salt  tisii  imported  from  Si  don,  to  season  t.ieir  uisua' 
vegetable  diet  1  *  When  the  melting  tire  burnetii, 
the  fire  causeth  the  w  tffcrl  to  boil  '  ilsa.  Ixiv.  2)  ; 
and,  again,  \  a  broth  of  abominable  things  in  theii 
vessels'  ijxv.  4).     For,  although  the  Mosaic  law 
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jmtlv  condemned   the  use  of  swine's  flesh,  at  the 
ti  ne  of  the  departure  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  when 
'the  state  of  shivery  the   people  had    l»een  in,  there 
in  rmeim  »i  believe,  lia<l  greatly  multiplied  leprosy, 
and,  moreover,  when  it  was  important  to  enforce 
cleanliness    among  the    multitude    on   many  ac- 
counts;  yet  the  leasoning  of  the  ancients  and  of 
tonunentators,  Rabbinical    and   medical,   regard- 
Dg  the  nuhealthiness  of  sound  pork,  in  moderate 
quantities,  as  a  condiment,  or  mure  generally   as 
an  article  of   food,  is  entirely   erroneous.      For  in 
some   provinces    of    Amient   Persia,   the  practice 
ofcuritig  animal    foi.d  was   known   so  early,  that 
t lie    procession    of    tribute-hearing  deputies   from 
tlie    several    satrapies,    sculptured    on    the    great 
stairs  at   Perseuydis,   represents  at  least  one  nation 
bringing  preserved    flesh    meat,    apparently  hams, 
and  already,  before  the  conquest  of  northern  Gaul 
by    Caesar,   pork   and   various  sausages  were  ex- 
ported   from    Belgium     to    the    Roman    capital. 
Neither  in  the  tropics,  nor  in  the  East,  during  the 
first  centuries  of  Christianity,  or  in    the  era  of  the 
Crusades,  or  among  the  Christians  of  the  present 
dav,  are  any  ill  effects  ascribed  to  the.  use  of  swine's 
flesh;  and  the  Moslem  population,  which  isdebarred 
jhe   use   of  this   kind   of   food,  is.    perhaps,  more 
liable   to  disease  and   to  the  plague   than  others, 
because  it  lacks  the   stamina  of  resistance  to  in- 
fection,  and   that  supply  of  digestive   nutriment 
which  keeps   the  alimentary  system   in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  rich  Moslem  supply  the  deficiency 
by   vegetable  oils  and    butter,   or    ghee;    hence, 
while  the  wealthy   official    class    multiplies,   the 
poorer  classes,  for  want  of  a  cheap  supply  of  simi- 
lar Ingredients,  diminish.     As  the  Mosaic  law  was 
abrogated  by  the  Christian,  it  was  plainly  meant 
to   be  only  temporary  ;  and  if  by   the  decrees  of 
Providence  the  Gospel  is  once  more  to  triumph  in 
the  land  of  the  fust   Christian   churches,    it   may 
hereafter  be  found   that   this  apparently  insignifi- 
cant a<rent  has  been  a  considerable  instrument  in 
the  event.  — C.  H.  S. 
SWORD.     [Arms.] 

SYCAMINE  TREE  (XvKdfiivos)  is  mentioned 
Duly  once  in  the  New  Testament,   in   Luke  xvii. 
6,  i  And  the  Lord  said,  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  ye  might  say  unto  this  sycamine- 
tree,"  &c.      From  a  slight  similarity  in  name,  this 
tree  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  sycamore, 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers.     Both  trees 
are,  however,  mentioned  by  the  apostle,  who  must 
have  had  the   technical  knowledge  necessary  for 
distinguishing  such  things.      Though  the  English 
version  avoids  translating  the  word,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  mulberry-tree  being  intended  ; 
and   it   is   frequently  so  rendered.     Thus.   Dios- 
.  corides   says,  Mopea  $)  2ukcwui>«i,  &e.,  *  Mulberry 
or    sycamine    is    well    known.1      Celsius    shows 
(Hierobot.  i.  290),  by  quotations  from  Athenaeus, 
Galen.  &c,   that    the  Greeks   called    it   by  both 
names;  and  Corn.  Celsus  (De  Medicina,  iii.  18) 
says    expressly,    '  Graeci    morum    avKapuvov   ap- 
pellant.'    But  still  even  ancient  authors  confound 
it  with  the  sycamore,  and  therefore  modern  writers 
may  be  excused  when  so  doing.      Dr.  Sibfhorpe, 
who  travelled  as  a  botanist   in  Greece,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  identifying  the  plants  known  to 
the  Greeks,   says   that   in  Greece  the  white  mul- 
berry-tree is  called  povpea  ;  the  black  mull>erry- 
tree,  crv  <au(vta.   The  mulberry,  moreover,  is  a  tree 
which  we   in  h/ lit    exj»ect   to    tind    mentioned    in 
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Sripture.  since  it  is  so  common  in  Palestine. 
It  is  constantly  alluded  to  by  old  travellers,  and 
indeed  is  much  cultivated  in  the  present  day,  in 
consequence  of  its  affording  food  for  the  silk- 
wotm  ;  and   it  must   have   been   common  also  in 
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early  times,  or  the  silk-worms  would  not.  have  ob- 
tained suitable  food  when  first  introduced.  As 
the  mulberry -tree  is  common,  as  it  is  lofty  and 
affords  shade,  it  is  well  calculated  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  above  passage  of  Luke. — J.  F.  K. 

SYCAMORE  is  a  species  of  fig,  N.  Ftrus 
Sycomorus  of  botanists,  and  the  same  as  Shik- 
Mol.—J.  F.  R. 

SYCHAR  (2ux«p)»  a  name  °f  reproach  ap- 
plied by  the  Jews  to  Shechem  [Shechkm]. 

SYCHEM  (2i»x *'/*)>  *'ie  nanie  f°r  Shechem  in 
Acts  vii.  16,  being  that  also  used  in  the  Septua- 
gint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  [Shkchem]. 

SYENE  (rmp  ;  Sept.  So*)**)  a  city  of  Egypt, 
situated  in  the  Theba'is,  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  land  towards  Ethiopia  (PtbT.  iv.  5  ;  Plin. 
Hist.  Xat.  v.  10:  xii.  8;  Strabo,  pp.  787,  fel5). 
Ezekiel,  describing  the  desolation  to  be  brought 
upon  Egypt  through  its  whole  extent,  says, 
'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  make  the  Land  of 
Egypt  utterly  desolate,  from  the  tower  of  Syene 
even  to  the  border  of  Cush  (Arabia),'  or.  as  some 
read,  is  '  from  Migdol  to  Syene,'  implying,  ac- 
cording to  either  version  of  the  passage,  the  whole 
length  of  the  country  from  north  to  south.  Syene 
is  represented  by  the  present  Assouan,  which 
exhibits  few  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  except 
some  granite  columns  of  a  comparatively  late 
date,  and  the  sekos  of  a  small  temple.  Tins 
building  has  been  supposed  by  late  travellers  to 
have  contained  the  famous  well  of  Strabo  (llcog. 
xvii.  p.  817),  into  which  the  rays  of  a  vesical  sun 
were  reported  to  fall  during  the  summer  solstice. 
a  circumstance,  says  the  geographer,  that  btoves 
the  place  •  to  lie  under  the  tropic,  the  gnomon  at 
midday  casting  no  shadow.'  But  although  exca- 
vations have  been  carried  on  considerably  belon 
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the  pavement,  which  haslveen  turned  up  in  search 
of  the  well  it  was  thought  to  cover,  no  other  re- 
•nlts  have  heen  obtained  than  that  this  sekos  was 
a  very  improbable  site  tor  such  an  observatory, 
even  if  i»  ever  existed:  and  that  StraU)  was 
strangely  misinformed,  since  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves could  never  in  his  time  have  imagined  this 
city  to  lie  under  the  tropic  for  they  were  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  astronomy,  and  Syene  was,  even 
in  theageof  Hipparchus  (b.c.  140,  when  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic  was  about  23°  51'  20";,  very 
far  north  of  that  line.  The  belief  that  Syene  was 
in  the  tropic  was  however  very  general  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  and  is  noticed  by  Seneca,  Lucan, 
Pliny,  and  others.  Hut.  as  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson 
remarks,  'a  well  would  have  been  a  bad  kind  of 
observatory  if  the  sun  had  been  really  vertical ; 
and  if  Strabo  saw  the  meridian  sun  in  a  well,  he 
might  be  sure  he  was  not  m  the  tropic'  (Mod. 
Egypt  and  Thebes,  ii.  2S6).  The  same  writer 
adds,  'Unfortunately  the  observations  of  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  on  ihe  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  might  be 
'  wished,  nor  are  we  enabled,  especially  as  La 
Grange's  theory  of  the  annual  change  of  obliquity 
being  variable  is  allowed  to  be  correct,  to  ascertain 
the  time  when  Assouan  might  have  been  within 
Mie  tropic,  a  calculation  or  traditional  fact  in 
which,  perhaps,  originated  the  erroneous  assertion 
of  Strain).'  The  latitude  of  Assouan  is  Hxed  by 
Wilkinson  at  24°  &  30",  and  the  longitude  is 
usually  given  as  32°  55'. 

SYNAGOGUE  (nD3?n  *flnV  a  Jewish  place 
of  worship.  The  Greek,  from  which  the  word  is 
immediately  derived  (auyaywyr]),  denotes  'an 
assembly  ;'  being  similar  in  meaning  to  ex/cAT/cr/a, 
whence  our  '  church  '  is  taken.  Both  terms  ori- 
ginally signified  an  assembly  or  congregation;  but 
afterwards,  by  a  natural  deflection  of  meaning, 
tiiey  both  came  to  designate  the  building  in  which 
such  church  or  assembly  met.  The  Hebrew  phrase 
(''house  of  assembly')  is  more  strictly  descriptive 
of  the  place  than  were  originally  'synagogue'  and 
'  church."  The  latter  word  retains  its  ambiguity  ; 
the  former  has  lost  it,  signifying  now  and  in  the 
*:me  of  our  Lord  exclusively  a  building. 

The  precise  age  of  the  introduction  of  syna- 
gogues among  the  Israelites  it  does  not  appear 
easy  to  determine.  There  is  a  natural  tendency 
among  men,  nor  least  among  those  who  are  given 
to  letters,  to  refer  institutions  back  to  very  early 
periods/,  and  the  Rabbins  surpassed  all  others  in 
this  exaggerating  propensity.  Hence,  we  believe, 
arose  the  traditionary  and  Targuminical  stories  of 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  synagogues.  Even  a 
patriarchal  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  I  hem.  But 
toe  statements  made  are  unworthy  as  of  credence, 
so  of  investigation.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if 
synagogues  were  in  use  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
♦ve  have  no  evidence  to  establish  this  as  an  histo- 
rical fact ;  and  averments  which  rest  on  conjecture 
oi  legends  may  well  I*  parsed  in  silence.  A 
passage  in  Acts  (xv.  21)  certainly  s|>eaks  of  the 
antiquity  of  synagogues  in  the  first  century  : 
'  Moses  of  old  (^k  ytvtuv  a^xaia"/)  hath  hi  every 
city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the 
lyiin'joijuei  every, Sabbath-day.'  But  '  of  old  '  is 
a  relative  term.  The  'ancient  geueraVonf  here 
•txiken  of  may  not  reach  back  farther  than  the 
■stu-      from    Babylon.      If,  indeed,  Psalm  Ixxiv. 


was  written  before  the  exile,  synagogues  were 
known  previously  to  that  event.  This,  however, 
would  leave  a  long  interval  l>etween  the  dare  k  1 
the  psalm  and  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  untouched 
and  unaffected.  The  words  to  which  we  refer  are 
found  in  ver.  8:  'They  have   burned  up  all   the 

synagogues   of  God    (?X  "H^ID)    in    the    land.' 

Ewald  (Die  Pnct.  Biicher  des  Alt  en  Bundes,  2 
th.  p.  393)  refers  this  composition  to  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  (b.c.  445).  Tholuck  gives  for  its 
date  the  year  b.c.  5*8,  when  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  overrun  by  the  Chaldacans,  and  the 
temple  plundered  and  burnt  down.  The  Hebrew 
words,  however,  do  not  necessarily  denote  syna- 
gogues. '  Houses  of  God  '  is  a  general  term,  and 
may  refer  to  any  sacred  place.  There  may  be  here 
a  reference  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  preserved 
by  the  principle  of  reverence  long  after  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  and  the  pursuits  of  learning  had  ceased 
to  till  them  with  eager  pupils.  If  we  might,  from 
2  Kings  iv.  23,  suppose  that  at  least  on  festival 
occasions  pious  Israelites  resorted  to  the  prophets 
for  prayer  and  advice,  we  could  easily  understand 
how  such  a  practice  would  spontaneously  convert 
the  places  where  they  abode  into  a  species  of  syna- 
gogue ;  and  not  improbably  we  may  here  find  the 
germ  out  of  which  the  proper  synagogue  worship 
arose.  Psalm  cvii.  32,  '  Let  them  exalt  him  also 
in  the  congregation  of  the  j)eople,  and  praise  him 
in  the  assembly  of  the  elders,"  affords  words  which 
will  correspond  with  that  worship,  but  proves 
nothing  as  to  a  prae-exiliah  custom,  since  it  was 
written  after  the  return  from  captivity;  for  even 
Tholuck  says,  'Freilich  nach  dem  Exil '  (Psalmeii 
fiir  Geistliche  und  Latest,  p.  343.     Halle.  1843). 

The  earliest  worship  was  offered  to  God  in  what 
may  with  propriety  be  termed  his  own  house — sub 
divo — before  the  eye  of  Heaven,  in  the  open  air. 
But  such  a  temple  was  too  vast  for  the  human 
mind,  which  lost  itself  in  the  immensity  of  sjiace, 
and  needed  narrower  limits,  in  order  to  concen- 
trate, fix,  and  inflame  its  sympathies.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  course  of  time,  particular  sjiots  were 
approved  of  God  as  worshipping  places,  till  at 
length  one  distinguished  house  of  prayer  was 
chosen  and  established  in  Zion.  The  temple- 
worship,  as  it  was  constituted  in  the  days  si 
David  and  Solomon,  was  grand,  august,  and 
imposing.  Yet  can  we  easily  understand  how  a 
felt  necessity  would  arise  for  a  more  intimate  and 
closer,  if  it  must  be  also  majestic,  intercourse 
with  God,  by  the  intermediation  of  certain  so- 
lemnities in  which  all  and  each  of  a  congregation 
would  have  an  individual  share.  Nor  would  tins 
feeling  of  want  wait  for  any  other  condition  than 
an  active  and  somewhat  refined  religious  sense 
ex)>erienced  in  a  imputation  of  which  only  a  small 
number  could  crowd  and  find  room  in  the  cafei 
of  the  national  temple  :  so  that  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  nor  imaginary  in  giving  to  the 
origin  of  synagogues  an  earlier  date  than  the 
period  of  the  exile. 

To  this  epoch  it  is  that  the  origin  of  synagogues 
is  generally  referred  ;  and  beyond  a  doubt  there 
were  then  |>eculiar  circumstances  which  called 
for  their  establishment.  Yet  the  considerations 
into  which  we  have  gone  may  jK>ssibly  warrant 
the  idea  that  the  wish  rather  developed  than  ori- 
ginated the  influences  out  of  which  the  woisuip 
in   question   sprung.    "Unquestionably,    h»weva% 
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Jhen  if  not  before,  synagogues  came  into  exist- 
ence. A  later  date  cannot  well  he  assigned 
Deprived  of  tke  solemnities  of  their  national  wor- 
ship, yet  still  retaining  their  religious  convictions, 
and  keenly  feeling  the  loss  they  had  endured, 
earnestly,  too,  longing  and  praying  for  a  restora- 
tion of  their  forfeited  privileges,  the  captive 
Israelites  could  not  help  meeting  together  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  sympathy,  counsel,  and  aid, 
or  of  prayer  and  other  devout  exercises.  Hot 
prayer  makes  every  spot  holy  ground.  Some 
degree  of  secrecy,  too,  may  have  been  needful  in 
the  midst  of  scoffing  and  scornful  enemies.  Thus 
houses  of  prayer  would  arise  ;  and  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  synagogue  worship — namely,  devotion 
apart  from  external  oblations — would  come  into 
being.  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  (Bauer, 
Gottesd.  Verfassung,  ii.  125)  that  synagogues 
were  not  known   till  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi- 


phanes  (n.c.  174),  on  the  ground  that  it  is  then  for 
the  first  time  that  the  term  is  used  by  Joseph  us — 
one  more  instance  added  to  the  hundreds  which 
already  existed,  of  the  folly  which  denies  an  histo- 
rical reality  to  every  thing  for  which  positive 
vouchers  cannot  be  found  in  the  Jewish  historian. 
Such  arguments  would  have  some  force  if  Jose- 
phus  had  professed  to  narrate  every  thing,  and 
left  us  as  many  volumes  as  he  has  left  us  chapter*. 
That  he  did  not  consider  it  '  set  down  in  his  duty  ' 
to  give  an  exact  history  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  synagogue-worship,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  his  mention  of  synagogues  is  only 
occasional  and  en  passant. 

The  authority  of  the  Talmud  ists  (such  as  it  is) 
would  go  to  show  that  a  synagogue  existed 
wherever  there  were  ten  families.  What,  how- 
ever, is  certain  is,  that  in  the  times  of  Jesus 
Christ  synagogues  were  found   in  all   the  chief 
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cities  and  lesser  towns  of  Palestine.  These  places 
are  then  spoken  of  as  well  known,  and  therefore 
long-established  houses  of  worship,  and  obviously 
formed  an  essential  and  recognised  portion  of  the 
national  inheritance.  There  was  a  synago  ue  at 
Nazareth  (Luke  iv..  16),  one  also  at  Capernaum 
(Maik  i.  21),  as  well  as  in  the  several  cities  of 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  which  had  a 
Jewish  ]M>pulation  (Acts  ix.  2;  xiii.  5  ;  xiii.  42; 
xiv.  1  ;  xvii.  1,  10  ;  xviii.  4  ;  xix.  8  ;  and  see  also 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  6.  3;  I)e  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  3.  3). 
The  larger  cities  had  several.  In  Acts  ix.  2,  we 
find  Paul  asking  for  letters  to  Damascus  '  to  the 
synagogues'  {yet.  20).  In  Jerusalem,  one  Rab- 
b  nical  authority  (Megill.  lxxiii.4)  represents  the 
minilw  to  have  been  48?  ;  another  (T.  Hieros. 
L'lulotA,    xxxv.    3)     «akes    them  460.       From 


Acts  vi.  9,  it  appears  that  every  separate  tribe 
and  colony  had  a  synagogue  in  Jerusalem.  Tiie 
reader  must  not  confound  synagogues  with  the 
Trpoaevxo-'h  houses  of  prayer,  oratoria.  oratories, 
chapels,  places  'where  prayer  was  wont  to  be 
made'  (Acts  xvi.  13),  which,  as  in  the  place  just 
cited,  were  mostly  near  a  piece  of  (lowing  water. 
in  order  to.  afford  the  Jews  means  of  observing 
their  custom  of  washing  before  prayer  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiv.  10.  23  ;  Deutsch,  De  Sacris  Juda-orum 
ad  litora  frequenter  exstructis).  Synagogues 
were  built  sometimes  on  the  outside  of  cities,  but 
more  frequently  within,  and  preferably  on  elevated 
spots.  At  a  later  period  they  were  fixed  heal 
burial-places.  A  peculiar  sanctity  was  attached 
to  these  spots,  even  after  the  building  hao 
fallen  to  ruin  (Mishna,   Megill.  3.  3).     Ik   the 
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Synagogue  pious  Israelites  assembled  every  Sab- 
bath ami  festival  day,  the  women  sitting  apart 
from  tiie  men  (Philo.  Opp.  ii.  45S,  (330)  ;  and  at  a 
later  neriod.  cum  very  second  and  fifth  day  of  each 
week'(T.  Hieros.  M'eyill.  75.  1  ;  T.  Babyl.  Babd. 
Kama,  82.  1),  for  the  purposes  of  common  prayer, 
and  to  bear  portions  of  the  sacred  books  read; 
which  was  performed  sometimes  by  any  one  of 
t  ie  comtiatiy  (Luke  ii.  Hi),  or,  according  to 
Philo  (Opp.  ii.  630,.  ed.  Mang.),  by  any  one  of 
the  priests  or  elders  (toiv  Upiuv  5e  tis  6  -napwv  4) 
toDk  yepoiraiv  els  avayrsiiXTKei  rovs  lepovs  vofxovs 
avrois  nal  na&  tKa<TTov  i£r]ye?TCu),  who,  as  the  pas- 
sage just  quoted  shows,  expounded  each  particular 
as  lie  proceeded.  The  writings  thus  read  aloud 
and  expounded  were  the  Law.  the  Prophets,  and 
other  Old  Testament,  books  (Actsxiii.  15;  xv.  21  ; 
Misima,  Meyill.  3.  4;  Eichhorn,  Einleit.  ins  A. 
T.  ii.  458,  sq.).  The  language  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tural passages  were  read  cannot  be  generally  and 
accmately  determined.  It  doubtless  varied  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Ezra  (Neli.  viii.  8),  if 
lie  read  in  the  old  Hebrew,  gave  the  sense  in  the 
Chaldee.  The  Septuagint  translation  was  in  very 
common  use  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  may 
have  been  employed  in  synagogues.  It  appears 
(T.  Hieros.  Sola,  7  )  that  in  Ca?sarea,  a  city  more 
Grecian  than  Jewish,  the  prayers  were  uttered  in 
the  Greek  tongue.  In  synagogues  out  of  Palestine, 
the  Greek  translation  seems  to  have  been  read 
conjointly  with  the  original  text.  The  exposition 
of  the  Scripture  was  doubtless  made  in  each 
nation  in  the  vernacular  tongue;  accordingly,  in 
Palestine  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  was  con- 
ducted in  Syro -Chaldee.  In  Egypt,  from  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Greek  language  was 
customarf  in  the  services  of  the  synagogue. 

The  expositor  was  not  always  the  same  person 
as  the  reader  (Philo,  Opp.  ii.  458,  476).  A 
memorable  instance  in  which  the  reader  and  the 
expositor  was  the  same  person,  and  yet  one  dis- 
tinct from  the  stated  functionary,  may  be  found 
in  Luke  iv.  16,  sq.,  in  which  our  Lord  read  and 
applied  to  himself  the  beautiful  passage  found  in 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (lxi.  4).  Tiie  synagogue, 
indeed,  afforded  a  great  opportunity  for  preaching 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  reader  may 
well  suppose  that  the  novelties  of  doctrine  which 
wete  then  for  the  Hist  time  heard  within  its  walls 
created  surprise,  delight,  wonder,  and  indignation* 
in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  according  to  their  individual  spiritual 
condition.  • 

Aftei  the  reading  and  exposition  were  con-, 
eluded,  a  blessing  was  pronounced,  commonly 
l>y  a  priest.  The  people  gave  a  response  by  utter- 
ing the  word  A  men  ;  when  the  assembly  broke  up 
'1  Cor.  xiv.  16;. 

A,  the  head  of  the  officers  stood  the  'ruler  of 
the  synagogue'  (iipxicrvvaywyos.  J"ID32n  GPfefT)), 
who  iiad  the  chief  direction  of  all  the  all'aiis  con- 
nected   with    the    purposes    for    which    the    svna- 

•ue  existed  Luke  viii.  4'J  ;  xiii.  14;  Mark  v. 
35,  leq.j  Acts  K  viii.  8;  Yitiin.a,  An  }usij)ui(i. 
ObtCi  rat.  nuris  lllustrat.).  Next  in  rank  were 
the  eiders  (Luke  vii.3),  called  also  '  heads  of  the 
Synagogue'  (.Mark  v.  22;  Ads  xiii.  If)  if  at  well 
as  '  shepherds  '  and  'presidents,    who  formed  a  sort 

of  college  or  governing  'iody  undei  the  presidency 

<lf    the    chief   ruler.      Tlieie  was  in  tiie  thiid  place 
the  "113VH  n*X",  Icyutus  ccclcsiu;    l  the  angel  of 


the  church,'  who  in  the  synagogue  meetings  aced 
commonly  as  the  speaker,  or  as  the  Protestant 
minister,  conducting  the  worship  of  the  congre* 
gallon  (Mishua,  Rosfi  Has.shana.  4.  9),  as  well 
a>  performed  on  other  occasions  the  duties  of  se- 
cretary and  messenger  (S<hbttgen,  Her.  Ileb.  i. 
I0b9,  sq.).  Then  came,  fourthly,  *  the  minister ' 
(Luke  iv.  20),  the  atTendant  who  handed  the 
books  to  the  reader,  was  responsible  for  the  clean- 
liness of  the  room,  and  for  its  order  and  decency, 
and  opened  and  closed  the  synagogue,  of  which  lie 
had  the  general  care.  In  additions  there  probably 
were  almoners  or  deacons.  HplV  *fc\33  Matt.  vi. 
2),  who  collected,  held,  and  distributed  the  alms 
of  the  charitable. 

In  regard  to  the  furniture  of  the  synagogue, 
seats  merely  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt,  xxiii.  6  ;  James  ii.  3).  The  '  chief  seats,' 
or  rather  '  front  seats"  (irp(i>TOKade$pia.i).  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  outfit 
may  have  been  more  simple  in  the  days  of  Christ; 
still  there  was  probably  then,  as  well  as  at  a  later 

period,  a  sort  of  pulpit  |  firi/xa,  HD^S,  ?T0D),  and 
a  desk  or  shelf  (6*17/177,  HDD  or  p*J"l),  for  holding 
the  sacred  books  (Mishua,  Berach.\.  3;  Rush 
Hasshana,  4.  7j  Meg  Ilia.  3.  1;  Sabb.  16.  1). 
Some  sort  of  summary  judicature  seems  to  have 
been  held  in  the  synagogues,  and  punishments  of 
flogging  and  beating  inflicted  on  the  spot  ^Matt. 
x.  17;  xxiii.  34;  Mark  xiii.  9;  Luke  xii.  11; 
xxi.  12;  Acts  xxii.  19;  xxvi.  11  ;  1  Cor.  xi.«  22). 
The  causes  of  which  cognizance  was  here  taken 
were  perhaps  exclusively  of  a  religions  kind. 
Some  expressions  in  the  Talmud  seem  to  imply 
that  a  sort  of  judicial  triumvirate  presided  in  this 
court  (Mishna,  Sanhed.  i. ;  Maecoth,  3.  12).  It 
certainly  appears  from  the  New  Testament  that 
heresy  and  apostacy  were  punished  before  these 
tribunals  by  the  application  of  stripes. 

The  reader  may  have  been  struck  by  some  re- 
semblance between  this  account  and  the  arrange- 
ments which  prevailed  in  the  early  Christian 
churches*  The  '  angel  of  the  church  *  (Rev.  ii.  1), 
the  pastor,  was  obviously  taken  from  the  syna- 
gogue, \\  iner,  however,  denies  that  '  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  churches  (2  Cor.  viii.  23  has  any 
connection  with  the  hf/atns  ecclesut.  The  words 
'  because  of  the  angels'  (1  Cor.  xi.  10)  have  i>een 
referred  to  this  same  oflice, — a  reference  which 
Winer,  does  not  approve.  Meier  (Cont/nentnr, 
in  loc.')  holds  that  the  allusion  is  to  celestial 
beings,  an  idea  which  he  thinks  Paul  derived 
from  Judaism  (Septuagint,  Ps.  cxxxviii.  1  ;  Tohit 
xii.  12;  Hurt,  Si/)i(i(/.  p.  15;  Grolius,  in  loc; 
Eisenmeier,  Entdeckt.  Jndtnth.  ii.  p.  198), 

The  work  of  Yitrmga  (lh-  Si/nayogn  }'e'(riim) 
remains  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject,  though 
published  in  l<>u0.  See  also  Bormann,  Exeicitt. 
fiend,  ii.  3,  sq.  ;  Reland,  Antiq.  Saer.  i.  10; 
Carpzov,  Appur.  p.  307,  sq. :  Hurtmann,  Verbind. 
des  A.  T.  mit  d.  Xeticn,  p.  225,  sq  ;  Brown,  Anti- 
quities of  the  Jews.  vol.  i.  p.  590,  sq. — J.  K.  B. 

synagogue,  great  (nb)i\n  npp), 

the  name  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  an  assembly 
or  synod  presided  over  by  E/.ra,  and  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  alleged  theiein 
to  have  1  ecu  engaged  in  restoring  »nd  leforming 
the  worship  of  the  Temple  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon.  We  shall  hue  lurnisn  th» 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  assembly.    'Tbe 
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house  of  judgment  of  Ezra  is  that  called  the 
Great  FjytwpngMt.  which  restored  the  crown  to 
its  original  condition '  {(  liron.  j^DHV,  fol.  13). 
The  croirn.  observes  Buxtorf  (  Tiberias,  ch.  x.), 
was  triple,  consisting  of  the  law,  th^  priesthood, 
and  l'e  commonwealth  ;'  ami  lie  explains  this  by 
adding  that  Ezra  purified  the  law  and  the  Scrip- 
tures generally  IVom  all  corruptions.  Again  in 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Cod.  Megillah,  3;  it  is 
said.  1  When  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
arose,  they  restored  magnificence  (i.  e.  the  crown 
of  the  law)  to  its  pristine  state.'  In  Pirke  Abot/i, 
cap.  .,  it  is  ohserved  that  Moses  received  the  law 
ntwr.  Mount  Sinai,  gave  it  to  Joshua,  Joshua  to 
the  elders,  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  and  these  to 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  ;'  and  in  Tract 
Yoniah,  lxix.  2,  it  is  added,  *  Why  is  this 
called  hy  the  name  of  the  Great  Synagogue? 
Because  they  restored  the  crown  to  its  pristine 
state."  In  Megillah,  fol.  x.  2  :  '  This,  is  a  tra- 
dition from  tlie  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue;1 
and  in  Baba  Hat  lira,  fol.  15:  'The  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  wrote  Ezekiel,  the  twelve  (minor) 
prophets.  Daniel,  and  Esther  ;'  and  the  glossator 
explains  this  by  saying  '  that  they  collected  the 
books  into  one  volume,  and  made  new  copies  of 
them,  knowing  that  the  prophetic  spirit  was  about 
to  depart.'  In  Pirke  Aboth  it  is  added  that 
Simeon  the  Just  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great  (b.c. 
332),  and  is  said  to  have  completed  tlie  canon  by 
adding  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  to 
have  survived  forty  years  the  building  of  the 
second  temple. 

Abarbanel  and  some  of  the  later  Jewish  com- 
mentators have  amplified  these  statements,  and 
some  eminent  Christian  writers  have  adopted  their 
views  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  text  of 
Scripture.  We  have  already  seen  that  several 
of  the  fathers  held  that  the  books  of  the  law, 
having  been  destroyed  at  the  burning  of  the 
temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  miraculously 
restored  by  Ezra  [Esuras],  Buxtorf  assumes 
that  the  labours  of  the  Great  Synagogue  con- 
sisted only  iu  restoring  both  the  law  and  the 
entire  Scriptures  to  their  integrity,  separating  the 
false  from  the  true,  and  removing  corruptions. 
Carpzov  (Introd.  lib.  i.  ch.  i.)  observes,  in  re- 
ference to  this  subject,  that  the  account  of  the 
restoration  by  Ezra  of  the  law,  which  had  been 
burned  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  '  a  fable  of  the 
Papists  derived  from  the  fathers,  but  impugned 
by  Bellarmine  (De  Verb.  Dei.  ii.  1),  and  Natalis 
Alexander,  (Hist.  Eccles.)  [and  others  of  the 
Roman  church].  Neither.'  he  adds,  *  did  Ezra 
correct  and  amend  the  Scriptures,  which  had 
been  corrupted  during  the  captivity — -a  papist- 
ical comment  built  up  by  Cornelius  a  Lapide, 
''Proem.  Com.  p.  5).  and  refuted  by  our  divines 
(see  Caloviusi;  nor  did  he  invent  the  present 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  place  of  the 
Samaritan — a  fable  refuted  by  Buxtorf  [Scuip- 
tuiie,  Holy].  But  what  Ezra  really  did  was 
this  :  he  collected  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
into  one  volume,  purified  them  by  separating  the 
ipurious  from  the  genuine,  fixed  the  canon  of  di- 
vinely inspired  books,  and  rejected  all  that  was 
heterogeneous,  and  finally  examined  the  canonical 
books,  that  nothing  foreign  or  depraved  should 
be  mixed  i,  p  with  them,  and  pointed  out  the  true 


method  of  readi-.g  and  expou  ding  them:  in 
which  labour  he'  had  the  assistance  of  Haggai, 
Xecliariah.  Malachi,  Nehemiah  [Ezra,  Mordccai, 
Simon  the  Just],  and  the  others,  in  all  me  hun- 
dred ami  twenty."  '  It  was,"  he  observes,  '  the 
unshaken  principle  of  both  Jews  and  Christian* 
that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  fixed 
once  for  all  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.'  Bellarmine  also  (I.  c.)  maintains 
that  although  some  of  the  fathers  supposed  that 
the  whole  Scriptures  had  been  burned  and  mira- 
culously restored  by  Ezra,  as  Basil,  whose  words 
(Ep.  ad  Chilon.)  are,  *  Hie  campus  in  quo 
secessu  facto  Esdras  omnes  di  vinos  lihros  ex 
mamlato  Dei  eructavit,"  yet  that  from  the  state- 
ments of  Chrysostom,  '  that  out  of  the  remains  of 
the  Scripture  Ezra  recomposed  it  ;'  of  Hilary 
(  Prcrf.  in  Psal.),  that  '  Ezra  had  collected  die 
Psalms  into  one  volume;'  and  of  Theodoret.  that 
'  the  Scripture  having  been  depraved  in  the  time 
of  the  exile  was  restored  by  Ezra;"— these  fathers 
did  not  mean  to  assert  that  Ezra  had  restored  the 
whole  from  memory,  but  only  that  he  collected 
into  one  body  the  different  books  which  he  had 
found  dispersed  in  various  places,  and  amended 
such  parts  as  had  been  corrupted  by  the  negli- 
gence of  transcribers.  Iu  opposition  to  all  these 
views,  Le  Clerc  (Sentiments  da  quclques  Tltto- 
'  log  tens')  maintains  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  and  the  Esdrine  Recension  was 
a  Talmudical  fable;  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  Father  Simon  ami  many  others.  There  cer- 
tainly appears  but  a  very  slight  foundation  foi 
the  superstructure  raised  by  Buxtorf  (  Tiberias), 
Carpzov,  and  Prideaux  [Esdras].  That  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  however,  had  not  perished,  but 
were  read  by  the  Jews  during  the  exile,  appears 
from  Dan.  ix.  1,  2,  6*,  11,  12;  comp.  Ezra  vi. 
18;  vii.  10.      . 

Genebrard  asserts  that  there  were  no  less  thai: 
three  Great  Synagogues,  one  in  am.  36 10,  oi 
B.C.  o91,  when  the  Hebrew  canon,  consisting  <>1 
twenty-two  books,  was  fixed;  another  in  386T 
(b.c  144),  when  Tobit  and  Ecclesiasticus  were 
added;  and  a  third  in  3950  (b.c.  51),  when  the 
whole  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  books 
of  Maccabees  But  this  statement,  being  un- 
supported by  any  historical  proof,  has  met  with 
no  reception. — W.  W  . 

SYNTVCHE  (2w/ti5x»j),  a  female  Christ iar 
named  in  Phil.  iv.  2. 

SYRACUSE  (^.upanovcraC),  a  celebrated  city 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island  of  Sicily. 
It  was  a  strong,  wealthy,  and  populous  place,  to 
which  Straho  gives  a  circumference  of  not  less 
than  one  bundled  and  eighty  stades.  The  great 
wealth  and  power  of  Syracuse  arose  from  its  tiade, 
which  was  carried  on  extensively  while  it  re- 
mained an  independent  state  tinder  its  own  kings; 
but  about  200  b.c.  it  was  taken  by  the  Roman's, 
after  a  siege  rendered  famous  by  the  mechanical 
contrivances  whereby  Archimedes  protracted  the 
defence.  Syracuse  still  exists  as  a  considerable 
town  under  its  original  name,  and  some  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  yet  remain.  St.  Paul  spent 
three  days  at  Syracuse,  after  leaving  Melita,  when 
being  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxviii.  12). 

SYRIA  (2i/pux).  This  grtat  country  is  men- 
tinned  under  the  name  of  Akam  in  the  Heorevi 
Scriptures,  several  parts  of  it  being  so  designated. 
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with  the  addition  of  a  district  name;  and  it  is 
only  by  putting  together  the  portions  thus  sepa- 
rably denominated,  tlr.it  we  learn  the  extent  of 
country  which  the  word  indicated  among  the  He- 
brews [see  Aram].  Aram  is  usually  rendered 
Syria  in  the  Authorized  and  other  versions  : 
and  in  the  time  of  the  kings  it  more  frequently  in- 
dicates the  kingdom  of  which  Damascus  was  the 
capital  than  the  whole  country,  or  any  other  part 
of  it.  [Damascus.]  In  the  Maccabees  the 
Greek  text  frequently  employs  the  term  'Syria' 
to  designate  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae  ;  and  in 
the  New  Testament  it  occurs  as  the  name  of  the 
Roman  province  (Matt.  iv.  21;  Luke  ii.  2; 
Acts  xv.  23,  41  ;  xviii.  18:  xx.  3;  xxi.  3;  Gal. 
i.  21  \  which  was  governed  by  presidents,  and  to 
which  Phoenicia  and  (with  slight  interruption) 
Judaea  also  were  attached  ;  for  in  and  after  the 
time  of  Christ,  Judaea  was  for  the  most  part  go- 
verned by  a  procurator,  who  was  accountable  to 
the  president  of  Syria. 

The  word  Syria  is  of  uncertain  origin.  Some 
conceive  it  to  be  merely  a  contraction  of  Assyria, 
which  was  sometimes  considered  as  part  of  it; 
while  others  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been 
derived  from  Sur  (Tyre),  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  known,  if  not.  the  chief,  town  of 
the  whole  country.  The  names  of  both  Aram 
and  Syria  are  now  equally  unknown  in  the  coun- 
try itself,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Bar- 
esh-Sham.  or  simply  Esh-Sham,  i.  e.  the  country 
to  the  left,  in  contradistinction  to  Southern 
Arabia  or  Yemen,  i.  e.  the  country  to  the  right ; 
because  when,  in  order  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cardinal  points,  the  eye  is  supposed 
to  be  directed  towards  the  east,  Arabia  lies  on  the 
right  hand,  and  Syria  on  the  left.  It  is  difficult 
to  define  the  limits  of  ancient  Syria,  as  the  name 
seems  to  have  been  very  loosely  applied  by  the 
old  geographers.  In  general,  however,  we  may 
perceive  that  they  made  it  include  the  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  mountains  of  Taurus  and 
Amanus  in  ihe  north,  to  the  desert  of  Suez  and 
the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the  south;  which  coin- 
cides pretty  well  with  the  modern  application  of 
the  name.  Some  ancient  writers,  such  as  Mela 
(i.  11)  and  Pliny  (v.  13),  give  to  Syria  a  much 
larger  extent,  carrying  it  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  making  it  include  Mesopotamia,  Assyria, 
and  Adiabene.  Understood  in  the  narrower  and 
more  usual  applications,  Syria  may  be  de- 
scribed as  composed  of  three  tracts  of  land,  of 
very  different  descriptions.  That  which  adjoins 
the  Mediterranean  is  a  hot,  damp,  and  rather  un- 
wholesome, but  very  fruitful  valley.  The  part 
next  to  this  consists  of  a  double  chain  of  moun- 
tains, running  parallel  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, with  craggy  precipitous  rocks,  devious  val- 
leys, and  hollow  defiles.  The  air  is  here  dry  and 
healthy  ;  and  on  the  western  declivities  of  the 
mountains  ate  seen  beautiful  and  highly  cultivat- 
ed terraces,  alternating  with  well-watered  valleys, 
which  have  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  and  are  densely 
peopled.  The  eastern  declivities,  on  the  contrary, 
are  dreary  mountain  deserts,  connected  with  the 
third  region,  which  may  be  described  as  a  spa- 
cious plain  of  sand  and  rock,  presenting  an  ex- 
tensive and  almost  unbroken  level. 

Spring  and  autumn  are  very  agreeable  in  Syria, 
und  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  mountain  districts 


is  supportable.  But  in  the  plains,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  reaches  the  equator,  it  becomes  of  a  sudden 
oppressively  hot,  ami  this  heat  continues  till  the 
end  of  October.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winter 
is  so  mild,  that  orange-trees,  fig-trees,  palms,  and 
many  tender  shrubs  and  plants  flourish  in  the 
open  air,  while  the  heights  of  Lebanon  are  glitter- 
ing with  snow  and  hoar-frost. ,  In  the  districts, 
however,  which  lie  north  and  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  severity  of  winter  is  greater,  though  the 
heat  of  the  summer  is  not  less.  At  Antioch, 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  there  are  ice  and  snow  for 
several  weeks  every  winter.  Yet,  upon  the  whole, 
the  climate  and  soil  combine  to  render  this  coun- 
try one  of  the  most  agreeable  residences  through- 
out the  East. 

The  principal  Syrian  towns  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture are  the  following,  all  of  which  are  noticed 
under  their  respective  names  in  the  present  work  : 
— Antioch,  Seleucia,  Helbon,  Rezeph,  Tiphsah, 
Rehoboth,  Hamath,  Riblah,  Tadmor,  Baal-Gad, 
Damascus,  Hobah,  Beth -Eden. 

Syria,  when  we  first  become  acquainted  with 
its  history,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
kingdoms,  of  which  the  most  important  of  those 
mentioned  in  Scripture  was  that  of  which  Damas- 
cus was  the  metropolis.  A  sketch  of  its  history 
is  given  under  Damascus.  These  kingdoms  were 
broken  up,  or  rather  consolidated  by  conquerors, 
of  whom  the  first  appears  to  have  been  Tiglath- 
pileser,  King  of  Assyria,  about  750  B.C.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  Syria  came  under 
the  Chaldaean  yoke  It  shared  the  fate  of  Baby- 
lonia when  that  country  was  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sians; and  was  again  subdued  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  At  his  death  in  B.C.  323,  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  monarchy  under  the  Seleucidae,  ami 
continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  sovereigns 
until,  weakened  and  devastated  by  civil  wars  be- 
tween competitors  for  the  throne,  it  was  finally, 
about  B.C.  65,  reduced  by  Pompey  to  the  condition 
of  a  Roman  province,  after  the  monarchy  had  sub- 
sisted 257  years.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  Saracens  became  the  next  possessors  of 
Syria,  about  a.d.  622;  and  when  the  crusading 
armies  poured  into  Asia,  this  country  became  the 
chief  theatre  of  the  great  contest  between  the  armies 
of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  and  its  plains  were 
deluged  with  Christian  and  Moslem  blood.  For 
nearlv  a  century  the  Crusaders  remained  masters 
of  the  chief  places  in  Syria;  but  at  length  the 
power  of  the  Moslems  predominated,  and  in  llSb 
Saladin.  Sultan  of  Egypt,  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  Syria.  It  remained  subject  to  the  sul- 
tans pf  Egypt  till,  in  a.d.  1517,  the  Turkish  sul- 
tan, Selim  I.,  overcame  the  Memlook  dynasty, 
and  Syria  and  Egypt  became  ab.sorbed  in  the 
Ottoman  empire.  In  1832,  a  series  of  successes 
over  the  Turkish  arms  gave  Syria  to  Mehemet 
Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  ;  from  whom,  however, 
after  nine  years,  it  again  passed  to  the  Turn,  in 
Consequence  of  the  operations  undertaken  for  that 
purpose  by  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Stanford,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  bom- 
bardment of  Acre  in  November  1810  Tlu» 
treaty  restoring  Syria  to  the  Turks  was  ratifteu 
early  in  the  ensuing  year.  See  Rosenmuller's  Bib. 
Geography  translated  by  the  Rev.  N.  Morren  ; 
Winer's  Heal-  Worterb.  s.  v. ;  Volney's  Travels,  i 
289,  35S  ;  Modern  Traveller,  vol.  ii  '  Napiei  s 
War  in  Syria. 
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SYRIAC  VERSIONS.    TWold  Syriac  version 

of  the  Scriptures    is   often    called  \\\v  I'es/iito  ;   a 

term  in  Syriac  which  »lj$rtiflea  simple  or  single, 

and  which  is  applied  to  this  version  lo  mark  its 
freedom  from  glosses  and  allegorical  modes  of 
interpretation  (H'aveniiek,  Kinlcit.  first.  Theil. 
rweite  Abtheil.  S.  90).  The  time  when  the  Peshito 
was  made  cannot  now  he  certainly  known.  Various 
traditions  respecting  its  origin  have  heen  current 
among  me  Syrians,  which  partake  of  the  fahulons. 
Jacob  Of  Edessa,  in  a  passage  communicated  by 
Gregory  liar  Hebraeus,  speaks  of '  those  translators 
who  were  sent  to  Palestine  by  the  apostle  Thad- 
deus,  and  by  Ahgarus  king  of  Edessa'  (Wiseman, 
llorce  Syriacce,  p.  103).  This  statement  is  not 
improbable  There  is  no  good  ground  for  abso- 
lutely rejecting  it.  It  is  true  thai  other  accounts 
are  repeated  by  Bafr  Hehrams  which  must  be  pro- 
nounced fabulous  ;  but  the  present  does  not  wear 
the  same  asjiect.  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century,  refers  to  the  translation 
before  us  in  such  a  manner  as  implies  its  high 
antiquity.  It  was  universally  circulated  among 
the  Syrians  in  his  time;  and  accordingly  lie 
sj«aks  of  it  as  our  version,  Which  he  would 
scarcely  have  done  had  it  not  then  obtained 
general  authority.  Besides,  it  has  been  shown  by 
Wiseman  that  many  expressions  in  it  were  either 
unintelligible  to  Ephrem,  or  at  least  obscure. 
Hence  this  father  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  an 
explanation  of  many  terms  and  phrases  for  the 
benefit  of  his  countrymen.  Such  circumstances 
are  favourable  to  the  idea  of  an  early  origin. 
Perhaps  it  was  made  in  the  first  century,  agreeably 
to  the  tradition  in  Jacob  of  Edessa. 

Its  internal  character  favours  the  opinion  of 
those  who  think  that  the  Old  Testament  part,  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  was  made  by  Chris- 
tians. Had  it  proceeded  from  Jews,  or  one  Jew, 
as  Simon  supposed,  it  would  hot  have  been  free 
from  the  glosses  in  which  that  people  so  much 
indulged.  It  would  probably  have  resolved 
anthropomorphisms  and  other  figurative  expres- 
sions, as  is  done  in  the  Sept. ;  and  have  exhi- 
bited less  negligence  and  awkwardness  in  render- 
ing the  Levitical  precepts  (Hirzel,  De  Pentat. 
vers.  Syr.  indole,  Commentat.  crit.-exeget.,  p  127, 
et  seq.).  Besides,  the  Messianic  passages  show 
that  no  Jew  translated  them.  Dathe  conjectured 
that  the  author  was  a  Jewish  Christian,  which  is 
not  improbable ;  for  the  version  does  present  evi- 
dence of  Jewish  iniluences  upon  it — influences 
subdued  and  checked  by  Christian  opinions, 
jet  not  wholly  imperceptible.  Hence  some 
have  thought  that  use  was  made  of  the  Targums 
by  the  translator  or  translators.  This  can  scarcely 
be  proved.  The  Jews  were  numerous  throughout 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  as  we  learn  from  Jose- 
phus ;  and  their  modes  of  interpretation  were 
prevalent  in  consequence.  There  is  therefore  an 
approach  to  the  Chaldaic  xisus  lopiendi — a  simi- 
larity to  Jewish  exegesis.  If  the  authors  were 
originally  Jews,  who  had  afterwards  embraced 
Christianity,  this  indication  of  Jewish  influence 
is  at  once  accounted  for,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  supposition  that  they  made  actual  use  of 
the  Targums  when  translating  the  original.  It 
is  now  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  Septuagint 
was  consulted  by  the  authors  of  the  Peshito. 
There  is  indeed  a  considerable  resemblance  be- 
tween i    \r  i  our  version,  not  so  much  in  single 


]Mis*ages  as  in  general  tenor  ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  the  Greek  was  used.  Perhaps 
it  was  afterwards  employed  in  revising  and  cor- 
recting the  Peshito.  The  latter  was  sometimes 
interpolated  out  of  it  in  after  times  (  Ilavernick, 
p.  02;    Hir/el,   p.  100;   Credner,  p.  107). 

It  is  certain  that  it  was  taken  from  the  original 
Hebrew.  In  establishing  this  position,  external 
and  internal  arguments  unite. 

Eichhorn  tried  to  show,  from  the  parts  of  the 
version  itself,  that  it  proceeded  from  several  per- 
sons. Without  assenting  to  all  his  arguments,  or 
attaching  importance  to  many  of  his  presumptive 
circumstances,  we  agree  with  him  in  opinion. 
Tradition,  too,  affirms  tin  same  thing;  and  the 
words  of  Ephrem  are  i'avt  irable  where  he  says, 
on  Josh.  xv.  28,  'since  those  who  translated  into 
Syriac  did  hot  understand  the  signification  of  the 
Hebrew  word,'&c.  (Von  Lengerke,  Vommentatio 
Criiica  de  Ejphr.  Syro  s.  s.  interprete,  p.  24). 

The  Peshito  contains  all  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Apocryphal  were  not 
originally  included.  They  must,  however,  have 
been  early  rendered  into  Syriac  out  of  the  Septua- 
gint, because  Kphrem  quotes  them.  In  his  day, 
the  books  of  Maccabees  were  wanting  in  the 
Syriac;  as  also  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel. 
After  the  Syrian  church  had  been  divided  into 
different  sections,  various  recensions  of  the  version 
weie  made.  The  recension  of  the  Ne>torians  is 
often  quoted  in  the  scholia  of  Gregory  Bar 
Hebiaus.  According  to  W  isenian,  this  recension 
extended  no  farther  than  the  points  appended  to 
the  Syriac  letters.  The  Kaikapbensian  recension 
is  also  cited  by  Bar  Hebraeus.  For  a  long  time 
this  was  supposed  to  be  a  separate  version,  till  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Wiseman  at  Rome  threw  light 
upon  its  true  character.  From  the  examination 
of  two  codices  in  the  Vatican  library,  he  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  merely  a  revision  of  the  Peshito, 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  pointing  and 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  books,  but  not  de- 
viating essentially  from  the  common  text.  In 
this  recension,  Job  comes  before  Samuel  ;  and 
immediately  after  Isaiah,  -the  minor  prophets. 
The  Proverbs  succeed  Daniel.  The  arrangement 
in  the  New  Testament  is  quite  as  singular.  It 
begins  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  ends 
with  the  four  Gospels ;  while  the  epistles  of  James, 
Peter,  and  John  come  before  the  fourteen  letters 
of  Paul.  This  recension  proceeded  from  the 
Monophysites.  According  to  Assemani  and 
Wiseman,  the  name  signifies  mountainous, 
because  it  originated  with  those  living  about 
Mount  Sagara,  where  there  U'jls  a  monastery  of 
Jacobite  Syrians,  or  simply  because  it  was  used 
by  them. 

The  Peshito  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
is  one  and  the  same  version,  having  been  made  in 
the  lirst  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Bishop 
Marsh,  in  his  notes  to  Michaelis's  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,  contends  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment pan  was  not  made  till  after  the  canon  had 
been'  formed,  »'.  e  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  From  the  fact,  however,  of  its  wanting 
the  books  that  were  not  received  at  once  by  the  eaily 
Christians,  viz.,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  the 
second  anil  third  of  John,  Jude,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, it  claims  a  higher  antiquity  than  tin 
learned  prelate  assigns  it.  Had  the  version  been 
made  in   the  third   century,  it    is    not   probable 
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that  these  epistles  would  have  been  wanting. 
Michael  is  therefore  seems  to  have  been  light  in 
olacing  it  in  the  first  century.  Hug  has  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  Pesliito  had  originally 
the  Apocaly|>se  and  the  four  Catholic  epistles 
which  are  now  wanting,  and  that  they  gradually 
disappeared  from  the  version  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  but  his  opinion  is  improbable,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Bertholdt  and  Guerike  (Bertholdt, 
Einleit.  th.  ii.  s.  635  ;  Guerike,  Einleit.  s.  44, 
not.   1). 

As  the  Old  Testament  part  was  made  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  so  the  New  Testament  portion 
was  translated  from  the  original  Greek. 

In  consequence  of  the  variety  observable  in  'the 
mode  of  translating  different  books,  Hug  supposes 
•that  the  New  Testament  proceeded  from  different 
hands.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  probable.  The 
tradition  of  the  Syrians  themselves  (Assemani, 
Biblioth.  Orient,  ii.  486)  refers  it  to  one  person ; 
and  such  is  the  opinion  of  Eichhorn.  The  text 
of  it  is  somewhat  peculiar  Hug  assigns  it  to  the 
KQivr)  eK8o(ns.  or  unrevised  text;  while  Griesbach 
thinks  that  it  comes  nearer  the  Occidental  than  any 
of  the  other  recensions.  Scholz  reckons  it  to  the 
Constant  inopolitan,  although  he  admits  that  it 
contains  Alexandrian  and  singular  readings. 

The  Old  Testament  Peshito  was  hist  printed  in 
the  Paris  Polyglott,  with  a  translation  by  Gabriel 
Sionita.  The  text  is  by  no  means  accurate,  for 
the  editor  supplied  deficiencies  in  his  MSS.  out  of 
the  Vulgate.  It  was  afterwards  printed  in  the 
London  Polyglott  from  various  MSS. ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Roediger  pronounces  the  Loudon  edition  to 
have  been  more  carelessly  executed  on  the  whole 
than  the  Paris  one  (Hallische  Lit.  Zeit.  1832, 
No.  5,  p.  38).  The  edition  published  by  Professor 
Lee  in  1823,  4to.,  for  the  use  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bihle  Society,  is  the  best.  It  was  ably 
reviewed  by  Roediger  in  the  Hall.  Lit.  Zeit.  for 
1832,  No.  4.  The  best  lexicon  is  Michael is's  re- 
print and  enlargement  of  Castell's,  published  in 
two  parts  at  Gottingen,  17S8,  4to. 

The  New  Testament  Peshito  was  first  made 
known  in  Europe  by  Moses  of  Merdin,  a  Syrian 
priest,  who  was  sent  by  Ignatius,  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  in  1552,  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  the 
name  of  the  Syrian  church,  and  also  to  superin- 
tend the  printing  of  the  Syriac  Testament.  It 
was  first  published  at  Vienna  in  1555,  by  Albert 
Widmanstadt,  chancellor  of  Austria  under  Fer- 
dinand 1.  Two  MSS.  were  employed.  L.  de 
Dieu  subsequently  published  the  Apocalypse  from 
an  ancient  MS  formerly  in  the  library  of  the 
younger  Scaliger,  and  afterwaids  in  that  of  the 
university  at  Leydeir,  containing  part  of  the 
Philoxenian  or  younger  Syriac  version;  or  rather 
of  the  translation  made  by  Thomas  of  Ilarclea. 
(Lu-d.  Bat.  1627,  dto.,  reprinted  with  a  Latin 
Version  and  notes  in  his  Crilica  Saoraf  Amsler- 
ilam,  1693,  fol.).  Pococke  published  the  four 
epistles,  vi/..,  second  Peter,  second  and  third  John, 
and  Jude,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  liiwary 
(Lugcl  15  it.  1630,  4to.).  This  is  the  only  MS. 
of  the  Peshito,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  which  con- 
tains these  fiur  epistles,  together  with  the  Acts 
tnd  the  tlnee  Cathol.c  cpi-tles  universally  ac- 
knowledged. The  character  of  this  version  of  the 
four  eniitlel,  does  not  L'eneially  correspond  with 
tluil  of  the  P.-slnto;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to 


betray  a  later  age,  and  probably  belongs  to  tbt 
Philoxenian  or  Heraclean,  of  which  it  apparently 
forms  a  part.  All  the  parts  were  collected  and 
printed  in  the  Paris  Polyglott  along  with  th-. 
Old  Testament  portion  ;  and  transferred  to  tht 
London  Polyglott,  with  corrections.  Tht  l>est 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  Peshito  are  the 
second  edition  ol  Schaaf,  Lugu.  Bat.  4to.,  1717  j 
and  that  prepared  by  Professor  Lee  for  the  Bible 
Society,  London,  1816,  4to.  The  best  Lexicon, 
which  also  serves  as  a  concordance,  is  Schaaf  s, 
in  one  quarto  volume,  published  at  Leyden,  in 
1709,  4to. 

The  style  of  this  version  is  generally  pure,  the 
original  well  translated,  and  the  idioms  trans- 
ferred to  the  Syriac  with  eaae,  vigour,  and  pro- 
priety. It 'need  create  no  »r.r  prise  that  it  differs 
considerably  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  MSS.  ' 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  since  it  existed 
much  earlier  than  the  oldest  codices  now  extant. 
Its  assistance  in  \\\e  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  is  valuable  and  important.  Nor  is  it 
wholly  without  it.*  use  in  the  criticism  of  the 
same  (Winer,  De  usu  veis.  Syriacce  N.  T.  critico 
caute  instituendu,  Erlang. '  !  823,  4to.).  See 
Davidson's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  the 
various  Introductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, especially  those  of  Havernick  and  D* 
Wette  (last  edition)  to  the  Old,  and  those  ol 
Hug,  Michaelis  (by  Marsh),  and  De  Wette  (last 
edition)  to  the  New  Testament  ;  Wiseman, 
Horce  Syriacce,  vol.  i.,  Roma?,  1828,  8vo. 
For  the  Old  Testament  Peshito  consult  also 
Hnzel,  De  Pentat.  vers.  Syr.  quam  vacant  Pe- 
schtto,  indole,  Lips.  1825, 8vo. ;  Credner,  De  Pro- 
pheiarum  min.  vers.  Syr.  quam  Peschito  vocant 
indole,  Gbtting.  1827,  8vo.  ;  C.  v.  Lengerke, 
De  Ephrcemi  Syr.  arte  hermeneutica,  Regiom. 
1831,  8vo.,  and  Comm.  crit.  de  Ephr.  Syro  s  s. 
interprete,  Hal.  1828,  4to. ;  Gesenius,  Ueber 
Jesaia,  vol;  i. ;  Lee,  Prolegomena  to  Bagster's 
Polyglott;  Simon,  llistoire  C/itqite  du  V.  T.% 
Paris,  1678,  4to. 

For  the  New  Testament  Peshito  see  also  J.  G. 
C.  Adler,  xV.  T.  versiones  Syriacce  simplex, 
Philoxcniana  et  Hierosolymitana.  den  no  txitmi-  . 
natce  et  adjidem,  &c,  Hafnise,  1789,  lto.  ;  G.  C. 
Storr,  Observations  super  X.  T.  versionibus 
Syriacis,  Stuttg.  1772,  8vo.  ;  J.  G.  Reusch, 
Syrus  interpres  cum  fonte  N.  T.  Grteco  collatus, 
Lips.  1741,  8vo.  Various  Arabic  versions  have 
been  made  from  the  Old  Testament  Peshito. 
These  have  been  already  mentioned  [Arabic 
VeksionsJ.  The  Persian  version  of  the  Gospels 
in  the  London  Polyglott  was  also  derived  from 
the  Peshito.  Hug  thinks  that  it  was  made  at 
Edessa  (Introdu  tion,  ^v)  81,  82,  83). 

Besides  the  Peshito,  Gregory  Bar  Hebra'us,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Horn  um  Mi/sttriorum.  men- 
tions two  other  versions  of  the  New  Te=>t  anient, 
the  Philoxenian  and  the  Hurcleau. 

The  Philo.rvnian  was  made  from  the  origina 
Greek  into  Syriac,  in  the  city  o\'  Mahng.  It  i» 
so  called  from  Philoxenus  or  Xenayas,  Bishop  o\ 
Mabug  or  Hieiapolis,  in  Syria.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  in  relation  to  the  )ait  which  this 
bishop  took  in  the  version.  4"he  testimony  of 
Bai  IleluuHis  is  not  uniform.  In  one  pass.ige  lit 
affirms  that  it  was  made  ni  ihe  tim".  of  Philo* 
xenus  •,  in  big  Chrunicon,  that,  it  was  done  bf 
desire  of  this  bishop  ;  and  in  another  place  of  tha 
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Mine  w.>rk,  thai  it  was  his  MOM  production.  Aghe- 
laeus  (Absonant,  lUblioth.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  S3) 
•tates,  that    lilt"   author  of   it   w.vs    I\>l v«:up,  rural 

Risliop  of  Fhihntanut.  Again,  in  an  Arabic  MS. 
quoted  by  Assemani,  Philoxenus  is  said  to  have 
translated  the  four  Gospels  into  Syriac.  Thug 
all  is  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of 
the  version.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  it 
proceeded  in  whole,  or  in  part,  only,  from  Philo- 
xenus himself;  01  whether  Pol ycarp.  acting  under 
hit  auspices  and  bj  his  advice,  deserves  the  ho- 
nour of  the  work.  Que  thing  is  certain,  that  it 
was  made  between  the  years  485  and  518  of  the 
Christian  era,  most  probably  in  f)08. 

No  MS.  of  this  version  has  been  yet  discovered, 
eiiher  complete  or  otherwise,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  its  intrinsic  merit.  Bar  He- 
brams  does  not  quote  it.  Hence  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  almost,  supplanted  in  his  day.  It  is 
known  to  the  public  only  by  a  i'ew  fragments 
constituting  the  marginal  annotations  of  a  very 
ancient  Vatican  MS.  examined  by  Wiseman  and 
numbered  153.  The  passages  were  first  printed 
by  Wiseman  in  his  Horee  Syriacce,  p.  178, 
sq.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  these 
specimens,  the  version  was  much  superior  to  the 
Peshito, — a  conclusion  which  agrees  with  the 
Syrian  tradition  respecting  it. 

Tli5  Harclean  derives  its  name  from  Thomas 
of  Harkel  or  Heraclea,  in  Syria.  Various  notices 
•jf  Thomas's  life  have  been  collected  by  Hern- 
stein  from  ancient  authors.  He  was  bishop  of 
Mabug  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth  and  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  century.  From 
thence  he  fled  into  Egypt,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  a  monastery  at  Alexandria,  where  he  laboured 
in  amending  the  Syriac  Philoxenian  version  of 
the  New  Testament.  From  postscripts  added  by 
himself  it  appears  that  he  corrected  the  Gospels  of 
the  Philoxenian  after  two  (some  MSS.  have  three) 
Greek  MSS.  ;  tbj»  Acts  and  the  Catholic  epistles 
after  one.  Having  revised  and  amended  the  en- 
tire text  with  great  care,  rendering  it.  as  conform- 
able as  possible  to  the  Greek  copies  which  he  had 
before  him,  the  work  wasco'mpleted  and  published 
in  the  year  of  Christ  616.  The  basis  of  it  was 
the  Phiioxenian  ;  but  the  Peshito  seems  to  have 
been  also  consulted.  Still  it  was  not  so  much  a 
neio  recension  of  the  Philoxenian,  as  an  addi- 
tional version  of  the  New  Testament  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  described  as  a  third  translation  by 
Bar  Hehraeus.  '1  he  most  complete  MS.  of  this 
translation  which  has  yet  been  described,  is  that, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Ridley,  now  in  the 
library  of  New  College  Oxford.  Those  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  this  copy  must  consult 
Ridley's  Dissertation  concerning  the  Genius  and 

Use  of  Syriac  lersixms  of  the  Neto  Testament 
(London,  1761),  and  Wliit.es  preface  io  the 
printed  edition  of  it.  It  contains  all  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse,  and 
from  the  "27th  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  the  end  of  that  epistle. 
The  edition  of  Professor  White  is  the  only  one  of 
the  Harclean  version  published.  It  is  in  four 
volumes  4to.,  Oxford,  1778-1803.  The  text 
agrees  generally  with  the  Alexandrine  family,  as 
might  lie  inferred  a  priori  from  the  place  where 
it  was  made.  It  is  now  impossible  to  determine 
whetlier  the  Harclean  version  embraced  originally 

Ue  entire  New  Testament.    No  MS.  has  yet  been 


found  which  has  the  Apocalypse.  Gregory  Bai 
Hebia'us.  who  quotes  anil  ciiliciscs  llie  version, 
has  no  citalion  from  this  book — a  circumstance 
favourable  to  the  opinion  that  it  never  belonged 
to  the  version  in  question.  It  is  also  impossible 
to  determine  whether  it  ever  extended  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  version  is  extremely  lileial.  It  seems 
to  have  l*een  the  translator's  endeavour  that  not 
a  woid  or  syllable  of  the  original  should  be 
lost.  Accordingly,  he  has  often  sacrificed  the 
Syriac  idiom  to  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  Gnek 
text.  The  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Peshito. 
Remstein  thus  contrasts  the  two  translations: 
1  In  ilia  (Simplice)  interpretatio  est  lilierioi,  ver- 
borum  quodque  non  exprimeus,  sed  sensum  eorum 
per  anibitum  niagis.  quaiu  ad  liilem  enuntians, 
oratio  cousuetudini  sei  mollis  Syriaci  accuminuda- 
tior,  elegantior.  et  mtellectu  facilior;  ha:c  (Char- 
klensis)  ad  verbum  facta  diligenter  archetypum 
leddit,  sed  oratio  ejus  ea  ipsa  de  causa  a  coin- 
muni  Syrorum  usu  loquendi  eaepe  abhoiret,  lo 
cisque  baud  paucis  obscura  est  et  sine  Graeco  ex- 
emplo  vix  apta  ad  intelligenduin.  Ida  Syrorum 
istius  temporis  doctorum  de  Novi  Testament i 
locis  sententias  et  explicationes  refert,  ha'C  Grae- 
corum  uraecipuse  am  toritatis  exempiarium,  qua; 
exeunte  seculo  sexto  Thomas  Charklensis  Alex- 
andrine, illustri  literal  urn  il  1  ins  temporis  sede,  in- 
venit,  effigiem  mira  similitudine  exsciiptam  re- 
pnesentat  "  (p.  38j.  The  same  writer  has  printed 
a  specimen  of  it.  along  with  a  specimen  of  ihe 
old  Syriac  ;  as  also  the  readings  quoted  by  Bar 
Hebraeus  in  his  Hoi  ream  Mystenorum. 

From  the  preceding  description  it  will  be  seen, 
tliat  what  is  usually  called  the  Piiii'oxeniun, 
should  be  designated  the  Harclean  version.  The 
two  are  quite  distinct.  Of  the  one  we  know  ex- 
ceedingly little;  the  other  has  been  printed  under 
the  superintendence  of  White,  W  ho  erroneously  calls 
it  the  Philouenian.  (See  Wiseman's  Harts  Sy- 
riacce ;  Bernstein's  Commentatio  de  Charldensi 
Novi  Testamenti  translatione  Syr. aed  ;  Ridley's 
Dissertatio  de  Syriacarvm  Novi  Foederis  ver- 
swnum  indole  atque  usu  ;  Adler's  Novi  Tcsta- 
vienti  versiones  Syriacw  Sim/  lex,  Vliiloxeniuna 
et  Hierosolynutana,  &c. ;  White's  edition  of  the 
Harclean,  vol.  i.;  -Bertholdt's  Krit.  Journal  der 
neuesten  Theoi.  Liieratar.  toin.  xiv.  :  Loehnis's 
(Jrundz'uye,  pp.  373-1  ;  and  Davidsons  Lectures 
on  Biblical  Cl  iticism.) 

There  is  also  another  Syriac  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  called  the  Jerusalem  or  J'aUes- 
tino-Syi  iac.  which  was  discovered  by  Adler  in  a 
Vatican  MS.  (No.  19;.  The  MS.  'seems,  from 
the  subscription,  to  have  been  written  in-  a  mu- 
nasi  cry  at  Anfioch,  a.d.  1030.  The  language  is 
a  mixture  of  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  the  character  em- 
ployed is  peculiar.  The  MS.  consists  merely  of 
a  lectionary  or  evangelistarium .  embracing  no 
more  than  lessons  from  the  four  Gospels  for  aii 
the  Sundays  and  festivals  in  the  year.  Internal 
evidence  favours  the  idea,  thai  this  veision  was 
made  in  some  part  of  Syria,  Subject  at  the  time 
u>  the  Romans  ;  probably  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  text  agrees  with  the  western  family.  The 
story  of  the  adulteress,  though  wanting  in  the 
Peshito  and  Harclean,  is  given  in  this  version, 
almost  in  the  same  form  as  that  in  which  it  ap- 
pears    in  the  Codex  Bezae.     Specimens  of  it  am 
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given  by  Adler  in  liis  Treatise  mi  Syriac  Ver- 
tions,  p.  137,  sq.  See  also  Eichhorn's  All- 
gem.  Bibliotk.  ii.,  p.  198,  sq.  ;  and  Marsh's  Notes 
to  Mil  kadis' s  Introduction.  Dr.  Scholz  col- 
lated it  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament . 
<  Davidson's  Lectures,  pp.  o5,  66.) — S.I). 

SY RO-PHCEN1CI A  (Supo</>o*wKi|),  or  Phoe- 
nicia Pkopkh.  called  Syro  or  Syrian  Phoenicia, 
from  being  included  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria.  It  includes  tliat  part  i»f  the  coast  of 
Canaan,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
which  tiie  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  situated  ; 
and  the  same  country,  which  is  called  Syro- 
Phoenicia  in  the  Acts,  is  in  the  Gospels  called  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  S .don.  The  woman  also 
described  as  Syro-Phoenician  (Supotpoiviatra)  in 
Mark  vii.  2-6,  is  in  Matt.  xv.  22  called  a 
Canaanifish  woman,  because  that  country  was 
still  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  of 
whom  Sidon  was  the  eldest  son. 


T. 


TAANACH  CJSgn*,  Sept.  0a*>c£/c).  a  royal 
city  of  fehe  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  21),  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Issachar,  but  assigned  to  Manasseh 
(Judg.i.  27;  v.  19  ;  Josh.  xvii.  11-21  ;  1  Kings 
iv.  12).  Schubert,  followed  by  Robinson,  finds  it 
in  the  modern  Taannuk,  now  a  mean  hamlet  on 
thesouth  side  of  a  small  hill,  with  a  summit  of 
table  land.  It  lies  on  the  south-western  border 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  four  miles  south  of  Me- 
giddo.  in  connection  with  which  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  triumphal  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak 
(Judg.  v.  19).  Schubert,  Morgenhmd,  iii.  164  ; 
Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  iii.  156:   Bib.  Sacra,  i.  76. 

TABEAL  PSSJlp,  God  is  good;  Sept. 
Ta/8ei7\),  father  of  the  unnamed  person  on  whom 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
proposed  to  bestow  the  crown  of  Jndah  in  case 
they  succeeded  in  dethroning  Aha/ (Isa.  vii. 
Who  '  Tabeal's  son  '  was  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
conjectured  that  he  was  some  factious  and  pow- 
erful Kphraimite  (perhaps  Zichri,  2Chron  xxviii. 
7).  who  promoted  the  war  in  the  hope  of  this  result. 

TABERAH,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert.     [Wandeking.] 

TABERNACLE  OJMD  ^jfe,  tent  of  assem- 
bly, from  the  root  7])*,  to  fir  or  appoint  time  and 
place  of  a  meeting).     Kimchi  explains  the  name 

thus  :  '  And  thus  teas  called  the  *iyiD  TTlX.  be- 
cause the  Israelites  were  assembled  and  congre- 
gated there,  and  also  because  he  (Jehovah)  met 
there  with  Moses,'  &c.  It  is  also  called  7HS 
nnyn.  or  nnyn  pK>E,  tent  of  testimony,  from 
Tiy.  testart,  to  witness.  The  Sejituagint  almost 
constantly  uses  the  phmM  o-«t?vt)  rov  paprvpiov, 
and  in  Kings  viii.,  ffKr\vu}fxa  tov  /uaprvplov,  not  dis- 
tinguishing tiie  mots  ny*  and  Tiy.  The  Vulgate 
has  t.ilicniaculuin  foederis,  tint  of  the  eoernaut. 
With  this  rendering  agr.es  Luther's  Sti/'/shiitte. 
The  Chaldee  and  Syrian  translators  have 
N3DT  pKtoi  tear  of  festival. 

We  ni,i\  distinguish  in  the  Old  Testament 
three  s  acied  i.dxi  uacles  :  I.  The  Anik-Sinaitic, 
which  was   probably  the  dwelling  of  Moses,  and 


was  placed  by  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  tht 
desert,  for  the  transaction  of  public  business 
Exod.  xxxiii.  7,  'Moses  took  the  tal>ernacle,  and 
pitched  it  without  the  camp,  afar  off  from  th# 
camp,  and  called  it  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation. And  it  came  to  pass,  that  every  on* 
which  sought  the  Lord  went  out  unto  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  which  was  without  the 
camp.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  wen 
out  unto  the  tabernacle,  that  all  the  people  rose 
up,  and  stood  every  man  at  his  tent  door,  ane' 
looked  after  Moses  until  he  was  gone  into  the 
tabernacle.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Moses  en- 
tered into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillar  de- 
scended and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tal>ernacle. 
and  the  Lord  talked  with  Moses.  And  all  the 
people  saw  the  cloudy  pillar  stand  at  the  taber- 
nacle door:  and  all  the  people  rose  up  and  wor- 
shipped, every  one  in  his  tent  door.1 

II.  The  Antk-Sinaitic  tabernacle,  which  had 
served  for  the  transaction  of  public  business 
probably  from  the  beginning  of  the  Exodus, 
was  superseded  by  the  Sinaitic:  this  was  con- 
structed by  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  as  a  portable 
mansion-house,  guildhall,  and  cathedral,  and 
set  up  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the 
second  year  alter  leaving  Egypt.  Of  this  alone 
we  have  accurate  descriptions.  Philo  {Opera,  ii. 
p.  146)  calls  it  Upbv  <popi)r6v,  and  Josephus 
(Antiq.  iii.  6.  I),  vabs  p^raip€p6p(vos  h:a) 
avp-Trepii/offTwu,  a  portable  travelling  temple.  L 
is  also  sometimes  called  ;0*n,  '  temple'  (1  Sam. 
i.  9,  iii.  3). 

III.  The  Da vi dic  tabernacle  was  erected  by 
David  in  Jerusalem  for  the  reception  of  the  aik 
(2  Sam.  vi.  12),  while  the  old  tabernacle  remained 
to  the  days  of  Solomon  at  Gibeon,  together  with 
the  brazen  altar,  as  the  place  where  sacrifices  were 
offered   (1  Chrou.  xvi.   39,  and  2  Chron.  i.  3). 

The  second  of  these  sacred  tents  is,  as  the  most 
important,  called  the  tabernacle  par  excellence. 
Moses  was  commanded  by  Jehovah  to  have  it 
erected  in  the  Arabian  deseit,  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  Israelites,  who  carried  it  about 
with  them  in  their  migrations  until  after  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  when  ir  remained  stationary  for 
longer  periods  in  various  towns  of  Palestine. 

The  materials  of  which  this  tent  was  composed 
were  so  costly,  that  sceptics  have  questioned 
whether  they  could  be  furnished  by  a  nomadic 
race.  The  tabernacle  exceeded  in  costliness  and 
splendour,  in  proportion  to  the  slender  means  of  a 
nomadic  people,  the  magni licence  of  any  cathe- 
dral of  the  present  day,  compared  with  the  wealth 
of  the  surrounding  population.  It  is.  however, 
remarkable  that  Moses  was  directed  by  Jehovah 
to  collect  the  means  for  erecting  the  tal>er  aacle, 
not  by  church-rates,  but  by  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. The  mode  of  collecting  these  means,  and 
the  design  of  the  structure,  are  fully  described  in 
Exod.  xxv.  to  xxvii.,  and  in  \\xv.  to  xxxvii. 
which  the  reader  should  peruse  in  connection 
with  the  following  remaiks  :  'And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  saving.  Speak  onto  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  they  bring  me  an  offering  :  of  every 
man  that  giveth  it  willingly  with  his  heart  ye 
shall  take  my  offering.  And  this  is  the  offering 
which  ye  shall  take  of  them  ;  gold,  and  silver 
and  brass,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
tine  linen,  ami  goats'  hair,  and  rams'  skins  dyed 
red,  and    badgers'   skins,  and   shittim-wocd,'  Ac 
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111  addition  to  tl  est'  voluntary  contribute .his,  the 
hall  shtkel  ledemption-mouey,  which  every  adult 
male  paid  in  sti t>st if t tt ioi .  of  the  first-born,  was 
applied  to  the  casting  of  the  sockets  on  which  the 
boards  rested — in  the  whole  100  talents,  ami  1775 
shekels.  Of  the  100  talents  were  cast  100  sock- 
et*, ami  of  the  remaining  1775  shekels  were  made 
luniks,  platings,  ami  bands  for  the  pillars  (Exod. 
xxx.  13  ;  xxxviii.  2-4-28).  Public  worship  was 
also  maintained  by  various  lines  and  tres]  ass- 
offerings  (Lev.  v.  15;  xxvii.  3;  Num.  iii.  47; 
vii.  55). 

The  graphic  description  given  in  Exodus  indi- 
cates that  the  framework  of  the  tabernacle  consisted 
of  perpendicular  gilded  boards  of  acacia  wood. 
These  boards  were  fixed  into  silver  sockets,  and 
were  kept  together  by  means  of  golden  rings, 
through  which  transverse  bars  were  passed.  Over 
this  wooden  framework  tour  coverings  were  spread, 
the  first,  of  which  consisted  of  byssus,  or  of  a  fine 
cotton  texture,  dark  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet, 
into  which  the  representations  of  cherubim  were 
woven.  The  second  was  somewhat  larger  than 
the  first,  and  consisted  of  a  texture  made  of  the 
very  ih\e  wool  which  grows  between  the  hair  of 
some  breeds  of  goats.  The  third  covering  was  a 
pall,  made  of  red  morocco  leather;  and  the 
fourth  was  also  a  pall  of  a  stronger  leather,  more 
capable  of  resisting  inclement  weather.  It  was 
probably  made  of  sealskins,  which  were  furnished 
by  the  Red  Sea.  The  first  and  second  of  these 
coverings  consisted  of  several  curtains,  which 
were  connected  with  eacii  other  by  means  of 
golden  hooks  and  eyes. 

In  the  pictorial  illustrations  the  four  coverings 
of  the  tabernacle  are  usually  represented  as  being 
all  spread  over  the  wooden  frame,  so  as  to  hang 
down  outside  the  boards.  But  this  seems,  as  Bahr 
remarks,  not  quite  correct.  The  splendid  cover- 
ing of  blue  and  purple  byssus,  with  interwoven 
images  of  cherubim,  was  suspended  by  hooks  and 
eyes  within  the  boards,  so  that  the  inside  of  the 
tabernacle  was  covered  entirely  as  with  costly 
tapestry. 

The  entrance  was  turned  towards  the  east,  and 
was  closed  by  means  of  a  splendid  curtain 
of  byssus,  into  which  figures  were  woven.  This 
curtain  was  supported  by  fine  wooden  columns, 
which  were  plated  with  gold.  Against  incle- 
ment weather  the  curtain  was  protected,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Josephus,  by  a 
linen  covering.  The  interior  of  the  tabernacle 
was  divided  into  two  rooms.  The  sanctuary  was 
twenty  cubits  long,  ten  cubits  wide,  and  ten 
high.  The  holy  of  holies  was  ten  cubits  square, 
and  ten  high,  and  was  separated  from  the  sanc- 
tuary by  a  curtain,  into  which  the  figures  of 
cnerubim  were  woven,  and  which  was  sup- 
|M)rted  by  four  columns  plated  with  gold.  The  ta- 
bernacle was  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  court-yard, 
which  was  one  hundred  cubits  long  and  fifty 
cubits  wide,  and  was  surrounded  by  columns, 
from  which  cotton  curtains  were  suspended.  The 
entrance  was  twenty  cubits  wide,  and  was  closed 
by  a  susjiended  curtain.  In  the  holy  of  holies 
stood  the  ark  of  the  covenant  In  the  sanctuary 
was  placed  on  the  north  the  table  with  the  twelve 
loaves  of  shewbread,  together  with  cups,  aaucers, 
&c. ;  opposite  to  this  table  towards  the  south 
stood  the  golden  candlestick  with  six  branches; 
•u  the  middle,  between  the  table  and  the  candle- 


stick, stood  the  altar  of  incense.  In  the  court 
under  the  open  sky  stood  the  altar  of  burnt,  offer- 
ings, and  between  this  altar  and  the  sanctuary 
was  placed  the  bra/en  laver. 

Anions,'  the  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tabernacle,  those  lately  published  by 
Captain  \V.  Rhiud  are  distinguished  by  their 
beauty. 

The  typology  of  the  tabernacle  has  l>een  ex- 
plained by  divines  of  former  centuries  in  a  rather 
daring  manner.  Salomon  Van  Til,  in  his  Com- 
mentate de  Tabernaculo  Mosis,  is  very  explicit 
in  his  typological  statements.  For  instance: 
k  Considerate  oportet  materiam  quae  est  lignum 
fragile,  ita  quoque  ecclesia  colligitur  ex  homini- 
bus  ejusdem  conditionis,  iliim  omnes  natura 
fragile!  sunt.'  The  wood  of  the  tabernacle  sig- 
nifies the  fragility  of  men  constituting  the 
Church.  '  Ornatus  ah  auro  introductus  est  em- 
blenia  correeta;  fragilitatis,  scilicet  vocati  sancti 
intus  gloriosi  sunt  propter  dona  spiritual ia  una 
cum  justitia  Christi  imputata.'  The  golden  or- 
naments signify  that  the  fragility  of  the  saints 
has  been  removed  by  the  spiritual  gifs  and  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  Christ.  'Tegumenta 
pellicea  rubefacta  inclement  is  aeris  exposita, 
quidni  nobis  siut  emblemata  mart  y  rum  sanguine 
<Christri.et.suo  tinctorum  V  nam  si  out  tegumenta 
pellicea  ilia  ex  mactatis  animalibus  detracta 
fueiant,  ita  quoque  martyres  occisi  et  mactati  per 
memoriam  martyrii  sui  ecclesiae  quasi  exuvias 
relinquunt  jierpetuo  ostentandas,  quod  diligen- 
tissime  factum  est  in  martyrologiis.'  The  skins 
dyed  red  arc  emblems  of  the  martyrs  whose  ex- 
ample is  exhibited  in  the  martyrologies,  &c. 

Vestiges  of  typological  interpretations  occut 
even  in  Philo  {Opera,  ii.  p.  140,  sq.)  ;  Josephus 
(Antiq.  iii.  7.  7);  Clem.  Alex.  (Stromata,  V. 
p.  562,  sq.), and  Hierouymus  (Ep.  64.  ad  Fabiol.) 
Compare  Witsii  Miscellanea  Sacra,  i.  318,  sq. ; 
Kraftii  Observationes  Sacrce,  i.  p.  136  ;  and 
Bahr's  Symboli/c  Medosas  ischen  Cidtns. 

We  do  not  belong  to  those  who  either  deny  or 
overlook  the  symbolism  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
general,  or  that  of  the  tabernacle  in  particular. 
It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  interpretations 
and  applications  of  the  typologians  are  generally 
more  arbitrary  and  less  cogent  than  the  psycho- 
logical and  moral  facts  which  the  history  of  the 
tabernacle  places  before  our  observation,  and  to 
which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  refers. 

Compare  the  cognate  articles  Aakon  ;  Ai,tau, 
Akk  ;  Chkkubim;  Court;  Elders  ;  Ei.eazar  ; 
Gekshonitks;  Incense;  Kohathitks;  Korah- 
ites;  Laver;  Levites  ;  Merarites  ;  Offer- 
ings; Priests;  Sacrifices;  Shew-bread  ; 
Ska,  Brazen;  Urim  and  Thlmmim,  &c. 

Besides  the  works  of  S.  van  Til  and  Bshr, 
compare  also  Bh.  Conrad.,  De  Generali  Taber- 
naculi  Mosis  Structura  et  Figura,  Offenbach, 
1712;  Bh.  Lamy,  De  Tabernacxdo  Foederis 
libri  septem,  Paris,  1720  ;  J.  G.  Tympe,  Taber- 
naculi  e  Monumentis  Descriptio,  Jena,  1731  ; 
Benzelii  Dissertatio7tesf  ii.  97,  sq.;  Millii  Mis- 
cellanea Sacra,  Amit.  1751,  p.  320,  sq. :  Teb. 
R,.n.  De  iis  qua  ex  Arabia  in  usxim  Taberna- 
cxdi  fuerant  petita,  Ultraject.  1753,  ed.  J.  M. 
Schrbckh,  Lips.  1755;  V.  Meyer,  Hibeldeutung, 
p.  262,  sq.  ;  Description  de  V Egypt e,  Vol.  i. 
pi.  ii.  A.  fig.  4;  Michelangelo  Lanzi,  La  Sacra 
Scrittura  illu$trata  con  monum.  Fenico  Asatri 
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ed  Egiziani,   Roma,    1827,    fol. ;    Winer,   Real- 
Worterbuch.  art.  '  Stiftshutte.'— C.  H.  F.  B. 

TABERNACLES,  FEAST  OF  (ntaDnan; 
in  Josephus  (TKrjvoTTTjyia),  one  of  the  three  great 
festivals  of  the  Jews,  being  that,  of  the  closing 
year,  as  the  Passover  was  of  the  spring.  In  Lev. 
xxiii.  34-43,  directions  for  observing  the  feast  are 
given  in  very  clear  terms.  It  was  to  commence 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Tisri), 
and  consequently  rive  days  after  the  great  day  of 
annual  atonement  ;  it  was  to  last  for  seven  days  ; 
the  first  'lay  and  the  following  eighth  day  were 
to  he  Sabbaths ;  seven  days  were  offerings  to  be 
made  :  '  And  ye  shall  take  yon  on  the  first  day  the 
boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm-trees, 
and  the  houghs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the 
brook  ;  ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days,  and 
ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  your  God,  when 
ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruit  of  the  land  ;  that 
yonr  generations  may  know  that  I  made  the 
children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths  when  I 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt '  (comp. 
Num.  xxix.  13-34).  The  festival  was  therefore 
commemorative  of  the  divine  goodness  as  exer- 
cised towards  the  Jews  when  they  were  wandering 
in  the  desert,  as  well  as  expressive  of  gratitude 
for  the  supply  of  the  rich  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and 
so  was  lilted  ti?  awaken  the  most  lively  feelings 
of  piety  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews  in  each 
successive  generation.  Nor  would  it  be  a  small 
enhancement,  of  the  joy  felt  on  the  occasion  that 
the  solemn  purification  of  the  day  of  atonement 
had  just  taken  place,  leaving,  the  heart  open  to 
free  and  unrestrained  emotions  of  pleasure.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  such  an  observance  was  a  very 
important  element  in  that  system  of  education,  by 
facts,  customs,  and  institutions,  which  formed  so 
marked  a  peculiarity  in  Mosaism.  and  must  have 
proved  most  effectual  for  the  religious  and  moral 
training  of  the  young,  and  for  the  e<  nfirming  of 
the  mature  and  the  aged  in  their  great  national 
convictions  and  remembrances.  That  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  of  a  general 
character  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  required 
the  actual  presence  in  Jerusalem  of  all  Israelites 
(Dent.  xvi.  lo,  sq. ;  xxxi  10;  Zech.  xiv.  16; 
John  vii.  2).  Still  more  to  further  the  educa- 
tional and  religious  aims  of  the  observance.  Moses 
commanded  that  every  Sabbatical  year,  '  in  the 
solemnity  of  the  year  of  release,  in  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear 
before  Jehovah  tiiv  God.  thou  shalt  read  this  law 
before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing.  Gather  the 
people  tgether,  men  and  women,  and  children, 
and  thy  stranger  that,  is  within  thy  gates,  that 
they  may  hear,  and  that  they  may  learn,  and  fear 
Jehovah,  and  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  (his 
law  ;  and  that  their  children,  which  have  not 
known  [the  event  commemorated],  may  hear  and 
lcain  to  f'ar  Jehovah,  as  long  as  ye  live  in  the 
land,  whither  ye  go  over  Jordan  to  possess  it1 
(l)eut.  xxxi.  10-13)  Alter  reading  a  command 
•o  full  and  emphatic  as  this,  and  after  con- 
templating the  important  purposes  designed  to 
be  promoted,  one  is  not  a  little  surprised  to  read 
in  YViner  (H<'a!-l\'ertcr/>itc/i,  ii.  8}  that  this  fes- 
tival was  not  celebrated,  or  at  least  not  legiti- 
mately celebrated,  bel'oiethe  Haby  Innisli  (  'apt  ivit  y. 
In  the  first  place  we  complain  of  the  vugneneos 
uncertainty  of  *uch    ;>   •t*'»-«»nt.      Whether 


does  Winer  mean  that  the  feast  was  not  A 
served  at  all  ?  or  that  it  was  only  j>artially  ob- 
served V  These  are  very  different  propositions, 
and  must  rest  on  very  different  evidence.  The 
only  authority  for  his  statement  to  which  Winei 
refers  is  Neh,  viii.  17,  where,  after  a  description  of 
the  observance  of  the  fe-lival  on  the  part  of  the 
returned  exiles,  it  is  added,  '  since  the  days  of 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  unto  that  day  had  nol 
the  children  of  Israel  done  so.'  These  words  make 
one  thing  clear,  namely,  that  Winer  is  wrong 
in  saying  that  the  feast  was  not  kept  before  the 
Captivity  ;  for  they  clearly  imply  that  during  the 
days  of  Joshua,  that  which  they  deny  to  have 
taken  place  after  his  days,  did  take  place  then. 
But  what  do  they  deny?  The  observance  of  the 
festival  ?  No.  but  the  manner  merely  of  such  ob- 
servance, which  must  have  varied  somewhat  with 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  great  change-  thai 
were  successively  introduced  into  the  solemnities 
of  the  national  worship.  From  the  writings  of 
the  Rabbins  we  learn,  1.  That  those  who  took 
part  in  the  festival  bore  in  their  left  hand  a  branch 
of  citron,  and  in  their  right  a  palm  branch,  en- 
twined with  willows  and  myrtle.  In  1  Sam.  vii.  (>, 
we  read  that  in  Samuel's  days,  with  a  view  to 
cleanse  themselves  from  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth, 
the  Israelites  gathered  together  to  Mizpeh,  and 
drew  water,  and  poured  it  out  before  Jehovah, 
and  fasted  on  that  day,  ami  said,  *  We  have 
sinned  against  Jehovah.'  2.  A  similar  libation 
of  water  took  place  on  each  of  the  seven  days  (Isa. 
xii.  3;  John  vii.  37):  at  the  time  of  the  morning 
oblation  a  priest  drew  from  the  fount  of  Siloam 
water  in  a  jar  holding  three  logs,  and  poured  it 
out,  together  with  wine,  into  two  channels  or 
conduits,  made  on  the  west  side  of  the  altar,  the 
water  into  the  one,  the  wine  into  the  otner ;  in- 
tending thereby,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  terms 
employed  in  the  passage  of  the  book  of  Samuel,  to 
signify  and  pray  for  moral  purification,  and  also, 
not  improbably,  to  bring  to  mind  the  value  anil 
supply  of  water.dnring  the  journeyings  in  the  wil- 
derness, while  the  grand  choral  symphonies  of  the 
temple  music  and  sacred  song  swelled  and  re- 
verberated around.  3.  In  the  outer  court  of 
the  women  there  began,  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  an  illumination  on  great  gulden  candle- 
sticks, which  threw  its  light  over  the  whole  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  a  dance  by  torch  light'  the  ton  lies 
•being  made  from  the  priest's  cast-off  linen),  at- 
tended by  soiii;  and  music, was  performed  before  the 
candelabra.  To  this  illumination  our  Lord  has  been 
thought  to  allude,  when  he  says,  '  1  am  the  Ijglit 
of  the  world  '  (John  viii.  12),  as  in  his  words,  '  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink  ' 
(John  vii.  37),  he  is  supposed  to  have  referred  to 
the  libation  on  the  seventh  day  (Succa.  Mis/uia. 
v.  2-4  :  Tosaphta.  in  Ugolini,  Thcs.  torn,  xviii. ; 
Succa,  iii.  12).  From  the  passage  in  Nehemiah 
(viii.  13,  sq.)  it  appears  that  it  was  customary  in 
Jerusalem  and  all  the  cities  to  4  go  forth  unto  the 
mount  and  fetch  olive  branches  and  pine  branches, 
and  myrtle  branches,  ami  palm  branches,  and 
branches  of  thick  trees,  to  make  booths."  It  is 
added,  •  So  the  people  made  themselves  booths, 
every  one  upon  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  in 
their  courts,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of 
God,  and  in  the  street  of  the  water-gate,  and  tl»e 
street  of  the  gate  of  Kphraim."  From  the  detadi 
given  in  this  article,  it  appears  that  the  Feaat  of 
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Tabernaclei  was  a  season  of  universal  joy.  Je- 
rusalem bore  tli*»  appearance  of  a  camp.  The 
entire  population  again  dwelt  in  tents,  but  not 
<witli  the  accompaniments  of  travel,  fatigue,  and 
•olkitude;  all  was  hilarity,  all  wore  a  holiday 
appearance;  the  varied  green  of  the  ten  thousand 
hranches  of  different  trees  ;  the  picturesque  cere- 
mony, of  the  water  lihation,  the  general  illumina- 
tion, the  sacred  solenmil.es  in  and  before  the 
temple;  the  feast,  the  dance,  the  sacred  song;  the 
full  harmony  of  the  choral  music;  the  hright  joy 
th.it  lighted  up  every  face,  and  the  gratitude 
at  '  harvest  home/  which  swelled  every  bosom, 
— all  conspired  to  make  these  days  a  sea-on 
of  pure,  deep,  and  lively  joy,  which,  in  all  its 
elements,  finds  no  parallel  among  the  observances 
of  men.  Plutarch  (Sytnpos.  iv.  ."))  has  found  in 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  a  Dionysian  or  Baccha- 
nalian festival.  He  could  trace  any  outward  re- 
semblance there  was  between  the  Jewish  and  his 
own  heathen  festivals,  but  the  deep  and  appro- 
priate moral  and  spiritual  import  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernaeles  he  was  unable  to  discern  (Biel, 
De  Sacrijicio  aqua>  in  scenar.  festo  vino  nusori 
sollto,  Yit.  1716;  Reland,  Antiq.  Sacr.  iv.  5; 
Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  414,  sq. ;  Nicolaus,  De  Phyl- 
lobolia,  TJies.  in  Ugolini,  torn.  xxx.). 

TABITHA  (TafiiQa.  antelope),  the  Aramaean 
name  of  a  Christian  female,  called  in  Greek 
Dorcas  (Aookcis),  resident  at  Joppa,  whose  bene- 
volent and  liberal  conduct,  especially  in  pro- 
viding the  poor  with  clothing,  so  endeared  her  to 
the  Church  in  that  place,  that  on  her  death  they 
sent  far  Peter,  then  six  miles  off  at  Lydda,  im- 
ploring him  to  come  to  them.  Why  they  sent  is 
not.  stated.  It.  is  probable  that  they  desired  his 
presence  to  comfort  and  sustain  them  in  their 
atlliction.  That  they  expected  he  would  raise 
her  from  the  dead  is  less  likely,  as  the  Apostles 
had  not  yet  performed  such  a  miracle,  and  as 
even  Stephen  had  not  been  restored  to  life.  But 
the  Auostle,  after  fervent  prayer  to  God  in  the 
chamber  of  death,  bade  the  corpse  arise  ;  on  which 
Tabitha  '  opened  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw 
Peter,  she  sat  up.'  This  great  miracle  was  not 
only  an  act  oi  benevolence,  but  tended  to  give 
authority  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  to 
secure  attention  for  the  doctrines  which  they 
promulgated  (see  Acts  ix.  36-42). 

1.  TABOR  ("lbn  ;  TaiepAp;  Qa&wp;  'IrafSv- 
otov  ,  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphfali,  standing  out  in  the  north-east 
border  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  trie  name  of  which 
appears  among  Greek  and  Roman  writers  in  the 
forms  of  Itabyriou  and  Atabyrion,and  which  is  now 

known  by  the  name  of  *2o  ^jjo-  Jebel  Tur.    It 

is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xix.  22;  Judg.  iv.  6  ;  viii. 
IS;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12;  Jer.  xlvi.  18;  Hos.  v.  1). 
Mount  Tabor  stands  out  alone  and  eminent 
above  the  plain,  with  all  its  tine  proportions  from 
base  to  summit  displayed  atone  view.  It  lies  at 
the  distance  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter  south  of 
Nazareth.  According  to  the  barometrical  mea- 
surements of  Schubert,  the  height  of  Tabor  above 
the  level  of  the  s.  a  is  1748  Paris  feet,  and  1310 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pluin  at  its  Vase. 
Seen  from  the  south-west,  it  presents  a  semi- 
globt  lar  appearance;  but  from  the  north-west,  it 
more  resembles  a  truncated-  cone.     By  an  an- 


cient path,  which  winds  considerably,  one  may 
ride  to  the  summit,  where  is  a  small  oblong 
plain,  with  the  foundations  of  ancient  buildings. 
The  view  of  the  country  from  this  place  is  very 
beautiful  and  extensive.  The  mountain  is  of 
limestone,  which  is  the  general  rock  oft  Pales- 
tine. The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  mostly 
covered  with  bushes,  and  woods  of  oak  trees  ( ilex 
and  aegilops),  with  occasionally  pistachio  trees, 
presenting  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  affording 
a  tine  shade.  There  are  various  tracks  up  its 
sides,  often  crossing  one  another.  The  ascent 
usually  occupies  an  hour,  though  it  has  beei 
done  in  less  time.  The  crest  of  the  mountain  is 
table-land,  ofsom'esix  or  seven  hundred  yards  in 
height  from  north  tosouth,  and  about  half  as  much 
across;  and  a  llat  held  of  about  an  acre  occurs 
at  a  level  of  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  lower, 
than  the  eastern  brow.  There  are  remains  of 
several  small  ruined  tanks  on  the  crest,  which 
still  catches  the  rain-water  dripping  through  the 
crevices  of  the  rock,  and  preserves  it  cool  and 
pure,  it  is  said,  throughout  the  year.  The  view 
from  the  summit,  though  one  edge  or  t lie  other  of 
the  table-land,  wherever  one  stands,  always  in- 
tervenes to  make  a  small  break  in  the  distant 
horizon,  is  declared  by  Lord  Nugent  to  be  the 
most  splendid  he  could  recollect  having  ever  seen 
from  any  natural  height.  This  wiiter  cites  an 
observation  made  many  years  ago,  in  his  hearing, 
by  Mr.  Riddle,  that  he  had  never  been  on  any 
natural  hill,  or  rock,  or  mountain,  from  which 
could  be  seen  an  unbroken  circumference  with  a 
radius  of  three  miles  in  every  part.  This,  his 
lordship  says,  has  been  verified  in  all  his  own 
experience,  and  it  was  so  at  MountTabor.although 
there  are  many  abrupt  points  of  vant.ige  ground 
on  the  summit  (Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,  ii. 
204,  205). 

This  mountain  is  several  times  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Josh.  xix.  12,  22;  Judg.  iv.  6, 
12,  14);  but  not  in  the  New.  Its  summit  has 
however  been  usually  regarded  as  the  '  high 
mountain  apart,'  where  our  Lord  was  transfigured 
before  Peter,  James,  and  John.  But  the  proba- 
bility of  this  is  opposed  by  circumstances 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  Transfiguration  took  place  in  a  solitary  place, 
not  only  from  the  word  '  apart,"  but  from  the 
circumstance  that  Peter  in  his  bewilderment  pro- 
posed to  build  'three  tabernacles '  on  the  spot 
(Matt.  xvii.  1-8;  Luke  ix.  28-36).  But  we 
kn«w  that  a  fortified  town  occupied  the  top  of 
Tabor  for  at  least  220  years  before  and  60  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  probably  much  be- 
fore and  long  after  (Polybius,  v.  70.  6;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiv.  6.  3  ;  De  Bell  Jud.  i.  8.  7  ;  ii.  20.  1  ; 
iv.  3.  8  ;  Vita,  §  37)  ;  and  the  tradition  itself  can- 
not be  traced  back  earlier  than  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  previously  to  which  we  have 
in  the  Onomasticon  notices  of  Mount  Tabor,  with- 
out any  allusion  to  its  being  regarded  as  the  site 
of  the  Transfiguration.  It  may  further  be  re- 
marked that  this  part  of  Galilee  abounds  with 
'  high  mountains  apart,"  so  that  in  removing  the 
scene  of  this  great  event  from  Tabor,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  providing  other  suitable  sites  for  it 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Researches,  iii.  210-227;  Lord 
Nugent,  u  s.,  ii.  198-201 ;  Schubert,  MorgenUmd, 
iii.  174-180;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  pp.  333336, 
Stephens,  ii.  317-19;  Elliot,  ii.  364N 
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2.  TABOR  is  also  the  name  of  a  grove  of  oaks 
in  the  vicinity  of  Benjamin,  in  1  Sam.  x.  3,  the 
topography  of  which  chapter  is  usually  much  em- 
barrassed by  'he  groundless  notion  that  Mount 
Tahor  is  meant. 

3.  TABOR,  a  Levitical  city  in  Zebnlun,  si- 
tuated upon  Mount  Tahor  (1  Chron.  vi.  <>2). 

TABRKT.  [Musical  Instruments.] 
TABRET.  [Weights  and  Measures.] 
TACHMAS  (DQnn,  Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv. 
15)  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  unclean  birds  in  the 
Pentateuch,  hut  so  little  characterised  that  no  de- 
cided opinion  can  he  expressed  as  to  what  species  is 
really  intended.  Commentators  incline  to" the  belief 
that  the  name  imports  voracity,  and  therefore  indi- 
cates a  species  of  owl.  which,  however,  we  take  to 

be  not  tliis  bird,  but  the  TV v?  Ulith  ;  and  as  the 
night-hawk  of  Europe  (Caprimulgus  Europceus), 
or  a  species  very  nearly  allied  to  it,  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  Syria,  there  is  no  reason  for  absolutely 
rejecting  it  )u  this  place,  since  it  belongs  to  a  genus 
highly  connected  with  superstitions  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  and  though  a  voracious  bird  among  moths 
(Phalen<r)  and  other  insects  that  are  abroad 
during  darkness,  it  is  absolutely  harmless  to  all 
other  animals,  anil  as  wrongfully  accused  of 
sucking  the  udders  of  goats,  as  of  being  an 
indicator  of  misfortune  and  death  to  those  who 
happen  to  see  it  fly  past  them  after  evening  twi- 
light ;  yet,  beside  the  name  of  '  goatsucker,"  it  is 
denominated  'night-hawk'  and  '  night-raven,' as 
if  it.  were  a  bulky  species,  with  similar  powers  of 
mischief  as  those  day  birds  possess.  The  night- 
hawk  is  a  migratory  bird,  inferior  in  size  to  a 
thrush,  and  lias  very  weak  talons  and  bill ;  but  the 
gape  or  mouth  is  wide;  it  makes  now  and  then  a 
plaintive  cry,  and  preys  on  the  wing  ;  it  Hit's  with 
the  velocity  and  action  of  a  swallow,  the  two 
genera  being  nearly  allied.  Like  those  of  most 
night  birds,  the  eyes  are  large  and  remarkable, 
and  the  plumage  a  mixture  of  colours  and  dots, 
with  a  prevailing  grey  effect  ;  it  is  finely  webbed, 
and  entirely  noiseless  in  its  passage  through  the 
air.  Thus  the  bright  eyes,  wide  mouth,  sudden 
and  inaudible  flight  in  the  dusk,  are  the  original 
causes  of  the  superstitious  fear  these  birds  have 
excited;  and  as  there  are  in  southern  climates 
other  species  of  this  genus,  much  larger  in  size, 
with  peculiarly  contrasted  colours,  strangely  dis- 
posed feathers  on  the  head,  or  paddle-shaped 
single  plumes,  one  at  each  shoulder,  projecting 
in  t\\a  form  of  two  additional  wings,  and  with 
plaintive  loud  voices  often  uttered  in  the  night, 
all  the  species  contribute  to  the  general  awe  they 
have  inspired  in  every  country  and  in  all  ages. 
We  see  here  that  it.  is  not  the  bulk  of  a  species, 
nor  the  exact  extent  of  injury  it  may  inflict, 
that  determines  the  importance  attached  to  the 
name,  but  the  opinions,  true  or  false,  which 
the  public  may  have  held  or  still  entertain 
concerning  it.  The  goatsucker  is  thus  confounded 
with  owls  by  the  Arabian  peasantry,  and  the 
name  massasa  more  particularly  belongs  to  it. 
But  that  the  confusion  with  the  Ulith  is  not  con- 
fined to  Arabia  and  Egypt,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  Sclavonic  names  of  the  bird,  being  in 
Russian,  tilok,  Iclck  ;  Polish.  Ivltk ,  Lithuanian, 
Uhlis  ;  and  Hungarian,  egeli ;  all  clearly  allied 
to  the  Semitic  denomination  of  the  owl  - — C.  H.  S 


TADMOR  (ibnn;  Sept.  &oetn6p)  or  Tl 
mar  ("IDT"!),  a  town  built  by  King  Solomon 
(I  Kings  ix.TS;  2  Chron.  viii.  4).  The  nam* 
Tamar  signifies  a  palm-tree,  and  hence  the  Greek 
and  Roman  designation  of  Palmy  it  a,  '  city  taf 
palms ;'  but  this  name  never  superseded  the 
other  among  the  natives,  who  even  to  this  day 
give  it  the  name  of  Thadmor.  The  form  Tamar 
seems  more  ancient  than  that  of  Tadnior.  It  is 
found  in  the  text  (kethib)  of  1  Kings  ix.  IS,  while 
the  latter  stands  in  the  margin  (keri)  :  but  in 
the  later  historical  book  '  Tadmor,'  having  become 
the  usual  designation,  stands  in  the  text  without 
any  various  reading.  Palm  trees  are  still  found 
in  the  gardens  around  the  town,  but  not  in  such 
numbers  as  would  warrant,  as  they  once  did,  the 
imposition  of  the  name.  Tadmor  was  situated 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Hamath,  to  the  south- 
east of  that  city,  in  a  fertile  tract  or  oasis  if  the 
desert.  It  was  built  by  Salomon  probably  with 
the  view  of  securing  an  interest  in  and  com- 
mand over  the  great  caravan  traffic  from  the 
east,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  established  in 
respect  of  the  trade  between  Syria  and  Egypt. 
See  this  idea  developed  in  the  Pictorial  Bible, 
note  on  2  Chron.  viii.  1  ;  where  it  is  shown  at 
some  length  that  the  presence  of  water  in  this 
small  oasis  must  early  have  made  this  a  station 
for  the  caravans  coming  west  through  t tie  desert ; 
aud  this  circumstance  probably  dictated  to  So- 
lomon the  importance  of  founding  heie  a  garrison 
town,  which  would  entitle  h  m — in  return  for  the 
protection  he  could  give  from  the  depredations  of 
the  Arabs,  and  for  offering  an  intermediate  station 
where  the  factors  of  the  west  mUjhf  meet  the 
merchants  of  the  east — to  a  certain  regulating 
power,  and  perhaps  to  some  dues,  to  which  they 
would  find  it  more  convenient  to  submit  than  to 
change  the  line  of  route.  It  is  even  possible  that 
the  Phoenicians,  who  took  much  interest  in  this 
important,  trade,  pointed  out  to  Solomon  the 
advantage  which  he  and  his  subjects  might  de- 
rive from  the  regulation  and  protection  Of  it, 
by  building  a  foi titled  town  in  the  quarter  where 
it  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  A  most 
important  indication  in  favour  of  these  conjec- 
tures is  found  in  the  fact  that  all  our  information 
concerning  Palmyra  from  heathen  writers,  de- 
scribes it  as  a  city  of  merchants,  Who  sold  to  the 
western  natives  the  products  of  India  and  Ara- 
bia, and  who  were  so  enriched  by  the  traffic  that 
the  place  became  proverbial  for  luxury  and 
wealth,  and  for  the  expensive  habits  of  its  ci- 
tizens. 

We  do  not  again  read  of  Tadmor  in  Sciipture. 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Hebrews  retained  pdfelsev- 
sion  of  it  long  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  No 
other  source  acquaints  us  with  the  subseqner 
history  of  the  place,  till  it  reapj^ais  in  the  ac- 
count of  Pliny  {Hint.  Aat.  v.  21),  as  a  consider- 
able town,  which,  along  with  its  territory,  formed 
an  independent  state,  between  the  Roman  and 
Parthian  empires.  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  how- 
ever, it  was  lying  waste;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by 
his  successor  Adrian,  and  from  him  took  the 
name  of  Adrianopolis.  From  Caracalla  it  re- 
ceived the  privileges  of  a  Roman  colony.  Dur- 
ing the  weak  administration  of  the  emperors 
Gallienus  and  Valerian,  in  the  third  century, 
while   independent    governments    were  rising  i» 


TADMOR. 

•everal  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  Oden- 
ulun  became  muster  of  Palmyra  and  the  whole  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  assuming  the  regal  title  him- 
K'lf,  also  bestowed  it  upon  his  consort  2enohia, 
ami  his  eldest  son  Herod.  Alter  his  death,  Ze- 
nohia,  styling  herself  queen  of  the  East,  ruled 
over  most  of  the  east  .mm  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  as  well  as  over  her  own  territories,  with 
so  much  firmness  and  policy,  that  Aurelian,  wh:> 
vanquished  her  ami  led  her  in  triumph  to  Rome, 
could  not  withhold  his  admiration.  On  the 
revolt  of  Palmyra  shortly  after,  Aurelian,  having 
recovered  possession  of  it,  caused  it  to  he  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  be  put  to  death.      He,  however,  ordered 
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the  .emphj  of  the  sun  to  be  restored,  placed  a  gar- 
rison in  the  town,  and  appointed  a  deputy  over  the 
district  attached  to  it.  Diocletian  adorned  the 
citv  with  additional  buildings;  and  under  the 
Emperor  Ilonorius  it  still  had  a  garrison,  and  wa» 
the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Justinian  strengthened  the 
fortification*,  and  also  constructed  a  very  costly 
aqueduct,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist.  When 
the  successors  of  Mohammed  extended  their  con- 
quests beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia,  Palmyra 
was  one  of  the  first  places  which  became  sub- 
ject to  the  khalifs.  In  the  year  659,  a  battle 
was  here  fought  between  the  khalifs  Ali  anu 
Moawivah.  and  won  by  the  former.  In  71J 
it  was   still   so    strongly  fortified    that  it  took   th' 
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khali'f  Merwan  seven  months  to  reduce  it,  the 
rebel  Solyman  having  shut  himself  up  in  it. 
From  this  period  it  seems  to  have  gradually 
fallen  into  decay.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who 
was  there  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
ppeaks  of  it.  as  '  Thadmor  in  the  desert,  built  by 
Solomon  of  equally  large  stones  (with  Baalbec). 
This  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  stands  in 
the  desert,  far  fiom  any  inhabited  place.  It  is 
four  days' journey  from  Raaiath  (Iiaalbec),  and 
contains  2000  warlike  Jews,  who  are  at  war 
with  the  Christians  and  with  the  Arabian  sub- 
jects of  Nouredtfin,  and  aid  their  neighbours  the 
Mohammedans.'  In  connection  with  this  state- 
ment, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  existing  in- 
scriptions of  Palmyra  attest  the  presence  of  Jews 
there  in  its  most  flourishing  period,  and  that 
they,  in  common  with  its  other  citizens,  shared 
in  the  general  trade,  and  were  even  objects  of 
public  luriour.  One  inscription  intimates  the 
erection  of  i  statue  to  Julius  Schalmalat,  a  Jew 
for  having  at  his  own  exjiense  conducted  a  cara- 
van to  Palmyra.     This  was  in  a.d.  258,  not  long 
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before  the  time  of  Zenobia,  who,  according  to 
seme  writers,  was  of  Jewish  extraction.  Irby  and 
Mangles  (  Travels,  p.  273)  also  noticed  a  Hebrew 
inscription  on  the  architrave  of  thegieat  colonnade, 
bul  give  no  copy  of  it,  nor  say  what  it  expressed. 
The  latest  historical  notice  of  Tadmor  which  we 
have  been  able  to  find  is,  that  it  was  plundered 
in  140O  by  the  aimy  of  Timur  Beg  (Tamer- 
lane), when  200.000  sheep  were  taken  (Ran- 
kin, Wars  of  the  Mongols).  And  Abulfeda, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  (Arab. 
I)cscrt))t.  p.  9H).  sreaks  of  Tadmor  as  meiely  a 
village,  but  celebrated  for  its  nuns  of  old  and 
magnificent  edifices.  These  relics  of  ancient  ait 
and  magnificence  were  scarcely  known  in  Europe 
tdl  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  year  1<>78,  some  English  merchants  a. 
Aleppo  resolved  to  verify,  by  actual  inspection, 
the  reports  concerning  these  ruins  which  existed 
in  that  place.  The  expedition  was  unfortunate  ; 
for  they  were  plundered  of  every  thing  by  the 
Arabs,  and  returned  with  their  object  unaccom- 
plished.     \   second    expedition,    in    1691,    hail 
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better  success ;  but  the  accounts  which  were 
brought  back  received  little  credit  :  as  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  a  city  which,  according  to  their 
report,  must  have  been  so  magnificent,  should 
have  been  erected  in  the  midst  of  deserts.  When, 
however,  in  tin  year  1753,  Robert  Wood  pub- 
lished the  views  and  p?ans,  which  had  been  laken 
with  great  accuracy  on  the  spot  two  years  before, 
by  D.iwkins,  the  truth  of  the  earlier  accounts 
could  no  longer  be  doubted  ;  and  it  appeared 
that  neither  Greece  nor  Italy  could  exhibit  an- 
tiquities which  in  point  of  splendour  could  rival 
those  (if  Palmyra.  The  examinations  of  these 
travellers  show  that  the  ruins  are  of  two  kinds. 
The  one  class  must  have  originated  in  very  remote 
dines,  and  consists  of  rude,  unsiiapen  hillocks  of 
ruin  and  rubbish,  covered  with  soil  and  herbage, 
inch  as  now  alone  mark  the  site  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia, 
and  among  which  it  would  be  reasonable  to  seek 
any  traces  of  the  more  ancient  city  of  Solomon. 
The  other,  to  which  the  most  gorgeous  monu- 
ments belong,  bears  the  impress  of  later  ages. 
It  is  clear  from  the  style  of  architecture  that  the 
later  buildings  belong  to  the  three  centuries  pre- 
ceding Diocletian,  in  which  the  Corinthian  order 
of  pillars  was  preferred  to  any  other. 

The  ruins  cover  a  sandy  plain  stretching  along 
the  bases  of  a  range  of  mountains  called  Jebel 
Belaes,  running  nearly  north  and 'south,  dividing 
the  great  desert  from  the  desert  plains  extending 
westward  towards  Damascus,  and  the  north  of 
Syria.  The  lower  eminences  of  these  mountains, 
bordering  the  ruins,  are  covered  with  numerous 
solitary  square  towers,  the  torabs  of  the  ancient 
Palmyienes,  in  which  are  found  memorials  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Egypt.  They  are  seen  to  a  great 
distance,  and  have  a  striking  effect  in  this  desert 
-6  ilitude.  Beyond  the  valley  which  leads  through 
these  hills,  the  ruined  city  first  opens  noon  the 
\  iew.  The  thousands  of  Corinthian  columns  of 
white  marble,  erect  and  falleatifcnd  covering  an 
extent  of  about  a  mileaiidahanypresent  an  appear- 
ance which  travellers  compare  to  that  of  a  forest. 
The  site  on  which  the  city* stands  is  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  desert 
for  a  circumference  of  about  ten  miles;  which  the 
Arabs  believe  to  coincide  with  the  extent  of  the 
ancient  city,  as  they  find  ancient  remains  when- 
ever they  dig  within  this  space.  There  are  in- 
deed traces  of  an  old  wall,  not  more  than  three 
miles  in  circumference ;  but  this  was  probably 
built  by  Justinian,  at  a  time  when  Palmyra  had 
lost  its  ancient  importance  and  become  a  deso- 
late place  ;  and  when  it  was  consequently  desirable 
to  contract  its  bounds,  so  as  to  include  onlv  the 
more  valuable  portion.  Volney  well  describes 
the  general  aspect  which  these  ruins  present : — '  In 
the  space  covered  by  these  ruins  we  sometimes 
find  a  palace,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the 
court  and  walls  ;  sometimes  a  temple  whose 
peristyle  is  half  thrown  down  ;  and  now  a  portico, 
a  gallery,  or  triumphal  arch.  Here  stand  groups 
of  columns,  whose  symmetry  is  destroved  By  the 
fall  of  many  of  them  ;  there,  we  see  them  ranged 
in  rows  of  such  length  that,  similar  to  rows  of 
trees,  they  deceive  the  sight  and  assume  the  ap- 
jKM.Miirc  of  continued  wall*.  If  from  this  strik- 
ing si  ene  we  cast  our  eyes  uj>on  the  ground, 
another,  almost  as  varied,  presents  itself:  on  all 
wdes    we    lienold    nothing    but    miU'eited    shaft*, 


some  whol,e,  others  shattered  to  piece*,  or  ditlo 
cated  in  their  joints;  a  ad  on  which  side  soevei 
we  looked,  the  earth  is  strewed  with  vast  stones, 
half  buried;  with  broken  entablatures,  mutilated 
friezes,  disfigured  reliefs,  effaced  scnlptures,  vio- 
lated tombs,  and  altars  defiled  by  dust." 

It  may  be  right  to  add,  that  the  account  wbicb 
has  been  more  recently  given  of  these  ruins  by 
Captains  Ii  by  and  Mangles,  is  a  much  less  glow- 
ing one  thati  those  of  other  travellers,  English  and 
French.  They  speak  indeed  with  admiration  of 
the  general  view,  which  exceeded  anything  they 
had  ever  seen.  But  they  add,  '  Great,  however, 
was  our  disappointment  when,  on  a  minute  exa- 
mination, we  found  that  'there  was  not  a  single 
column,  pediment,  architrave,  portal,  frieze,  oi 
any  architectural  remnant  worthy  of  admiration.' 
They  inform  us  that  none  of  the  pillars  exceed 
four  feet  in  diameter,  or  forty  feet  in  height;  that 
the  stone  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  marble, 
though  striking  from  its  snowy  whiteness ;  that 
no  part  of  the  ruins  taken  separately  excite  any 
interest,  and  are  altogether  much  inferior  to  those 
of  Baalbec;  and  that  the  plates  in  the  magnifi- 
cent work  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Dawkins  do  far 
more  than  justice  to  Palmyra.  Perhaps  this  dif- 
ference of  estimate  may  arise  from  the  fact  that 
earlier  travellers  found  more  wonderful  and 
finished  works  at  Palmyra  than  their  information 
had  prepared  them  to  expect ;  whereas,  in  the 
latter  instance,  tne  finished  representations  in  the 
plates  of  Wood's  great  work  raised  the  expecta- 
tion so  highly,  that  their  disappointment  inclined 
the  mind  to  rather  a  deti active  estimate  of  the 
claims  of  this  ruined  city — Tadmor  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  present  Tadmor  consists  of  num- 
bers of  peasants'  mud  huts,  clustered  together 
around  the  great  temple  of  the  sun.  This  temple 
is  the  most  remarkable  and  magnificent  ruin  of 
Palmyra.  The  court  by  which  it  was  enclosed 
was  179  feet  square,  within  which  a  double  row 
of  columns  was  continued  all  round.  They  were 
390  in  number,  of  which  about  sixty  still  remain 
standing.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  stood  the 
temple,  an  oblong  quadrangular  building.  sur- 
rounded  with  columns,  of  which  about  tw ■  nty 
still  exist,  though  without  capitals,  of  which  they 
have  been  plundered,  probably  because  they  were 
composed  of  metal.  In  the  interior,  at  the  south 
end,  is  now  the  humble  mosque  of  the  village. 

The  remains  of  Palmyra,  not  being  of  any 
direct  Scriptural  interest,  cannot  here  lie  more 
particularly  described.  Very  good  accounts  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  Wood  and  Dav  kins,  Itnins 
of  Palmyra,  ot/ienrisc  Tadmor  in  the  Desert  ; 
1)1. v  and  Mangles,  Travels  ;  Uichtcr,  li'al/fa/ir- 
ten  ;  Addison,  Damascus  and  Palmyrn.  The 
last  work  contains  a  good  history  of  the  place  , 
for  which  see  also  Rosenmtiller's  Bib.  Gejij. 
translated  by  the  Rev.  N.  Morren  ;  and  in  particu- 
lar Cellarius,  Dissert,  de  Imp.  Pahm/rrno,  1690. 
Besides  Wood's  great  work,  excellent  views  of 
the  place  have  been  puhlished  by  Cassas  in  his 
Voi/aye  l^ittoresque  de  la  Si/rie  ;  and  more  fe 
cently  by  Lahurde  in  his  Votjaye  en  Orient. 
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kit]  (xxx.  18).  The  Sept.  render  it  by  TcfoiTj, 
Td<f>vai,  the  n.une  of  a  goddess,  Tphnet  (Chani- 
{xtl'iiou,  pp.  121,  1'23).  This  wa»  doubtless  Daphne, 
a  strong  boundai  V  city  Oil  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile  (Herodot.  ii.  3ft,  107).  A  mound  called 
Tel  Defenueh,  nearly  in  a  direct  line  hetween  the 
modern  Zan  and  Pelusiiim,  is  supposed  from  its 
name  and  p  sit  ion  to  mark  the  site  df  Daphne 
(Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt.,  i.  447).  Isaiah  ^xxx. 
4)  names  it  in  the  abbreviated  form  Hanes.  It 
was  to  this  place  that  Johanan  and  his  party  re- 
paired, taking  Jeremiah  with  them,  after  the 
xmrder  of  Gedaliah. 

T  AH  PENES  (D\3Bnfl,  head  of  the  age, 
Sept.  QeKe/xivas),  a  queen  of  Egypt,  consort  of  the 
Pharaoh  contemporary  with  David.  Her  sister 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Hadad,  the  fugitive 
prince  of  Edom  (I  Kings  xi.  19)  [HadadJ. 

TaLMAI  (sD^Fl,  full  of  fwrows;  Sept. 
GoKfii),  king  of  Geshur,  and  father  of  David's 
wife  Maacah.  the  mother  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  iii. 
3;  xiii.  37  ;   1  Chron.  iii.  1,2)   [Geshuk]. 

TALMUD.  The  Talmud  (TlD/fl,  doctrine, 
from  HDP,  to  learn)  is  the  work  which  embodies 
the  civil  and  canonical  law  of  the  Jewish  |>eople. 
It  contains  those  rules  and  institutions  by  which, 
in  addition  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  conduct  of 
that  nation  is  regulated.  Whatever  is  obligatory 
on  them,  besides  the  law,  is  recorded  in  this  work. 
Here  doubts  are  resolved,  duties  explained,  cases  of 
conscience  cleared  up,  and  the  most  minute  cir- 
cumstances relative  to  the  conduct  of  life  dis- 
cussed with  wonderful  particularity.  Hence  the 
contents  of  the  Talmud  are  of  a  diversified  cha- 
racter, relating  not  merely  to  religion,  but  to  phi- 
losophy, medicine,  history,  jurisprudence,  aud  the 
various  branches  of  practical  duty. 

The  Jews  have  been  accustomed  to  divide  their 
law  into  written  and  unwritten — the  former  being 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  the  latter  having 
been  handed  down  orally,  until  circumstances 
compelled  them  to  commit  it  also  to  writing. 
The  oral  law  is  an  interpretation  of  the  written, 
and  constitutes  the  text  of  the  Talmud.  To  the 
oral  law  the  same  antiquity  is  assigned  as  be- 
longs to  the  written.  According  to  the  Jews, 
Moses  received  both  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  was 
received  by  Joshua  from  Moses  ;  Joshua  again 
delivered  it  to  the  seventy  elders,  from  whom  it 
was  received  by  the  prophets,  who  transmitted  it 
to  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  the  last  of 
whom  was  Simon  the  Just.  From  the  men  of  the 
synagogue  it  was  received  by  the  Rabbins.  Alter 
the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Adrian, 
and  the  consequent,  dispersion  of  the  Jews  through- 
out the  world,  fears  were  entertained  lest  the  oral 
traditions  which  they  held  so  sacred  should  be 
lost,  particularly  as  their  number  rendered  it  in- 
convenient, or  rather  impossible,  to  preserve  them 
in  the  memory.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  of 
committing  them  to  writing,  that  they  might  be 
handed  down  from  age  to  age  as  a  national  trea- 
sure. It  is  generally  agreed  that  Rabbi  Jndah 
HakkaUosh  (i.e.  the  holy)  made  the  first  |>erma- 
aent  record  of  them,  about  120  or  160  yearsfrom 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  a.d.  190  or  220. 
Morin,  however,  has  assigned  a  much  later  date, 
til.  the  tixih  century,  relying  chiefly  "ti  the  fact 


that  Origrn,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome,  make  no 
mention  of  such  a  work  {Exercitutiunvs  Ih'biictt, 
lib.  ii.  exercit.  vi.  cap.  2,  r.  291,  sq.).  But  the 
circumstances  adonced  by  this  learned  and 
ingenious  writer  are  not  conclusive  in  favour 
of  his  pecnliar  opinion.  R.  Judah  is  said  to 
have  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  Mishna  or  text.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  all  ihe  traditional  intei- 
pretatior.s  or  midrashim  were  embodied  in  the 
official  Mishna.  Many  others  existed  which  were 
not  incorporated  in  that  work. 

A  twofold  commentary,  or  series  of  commen- 
taries, was  subsequently  appended  to  it;  one  called 
the  Babylonian  Gemara,  the  other  the  Jerusalem 
Gemara.  The  former  was  begun  by  R.  Asche, 
who  died  a.d.  427.  and  was  completed  a.u.  5tl0. 
It  is  the  work  of  several  Rabbins,  whose  names 
continue  to  lie  venerated  by  the  learned  Jews. 
Morin  indeed  thinks  that  it  was  not  finished  till 
the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century  :  but  in 
this  sentiment  he  has  not  been  followed.  These 
portions,  committed  to  writing  after  the  Mishna, 
constitute  notes  on  that  text,  and  make  up,  toge- 
ther with  it,  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

The  Jerusalem  Gemara  proceeded  from  the  aca- 
demy at  Tiberias,  and  embodied  the  comments  o? 
the  Palestinian  Jews.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
written  chiefly  by  R.  Jochanan,  rector  of  that 
academy.  It  is  not.  agreed  when  R.  Jochanan 
lived  ;  but  most  writers  follow  Buxtorf,  who  places 
him  in  a.d.  230.  David  Ganz  prefers  270  ;  while 
Moses  Maimonides,  Abarbanel,  Simeon  Mikke- 
non,  and  Ellas  Levita,  fix  upon  a.d.  370.  But 
internal  evidence  shows  that  it  was  composed 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, which  would  agree  nearly  with  the  opinion 
of  Maimonides.  Hence  R.  Jochanan  could  not 
liave  been  the  principal  author.  Morin,  Vossius, 
and  Pezronius,  assign  to  this  Gemara  a  later  date. 
According  to  Vossius,  it  was  begun  in  a.d.  fi55, 
and  finished  in  727.  Morin  refers  it  to  the  seventh 
century;  while  Pezronius  fixes  it  between  6 1  4  and 
628.  Morin  alludes  to  the  occurrence  of  Gothic 
and  other  barbarous  words,  and  to  the  name  Turcs 
which  is  found  in  it.  Such  evidence  is  scarcely 
conclusive.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  has  contri- 
buted to  the  Babylonian,  since  there  are  evident, 
traces  of  it  in  the  latter. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two 
Talmuds  differ  in  their  Gemaras  or  notes  upon 
the  text,  while  both  have  the  same  Mishna.  The 
term  mishna  (RUtPfcD)  signifies  repetition,  from 
H3f ,  to  repeat,  because  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  repetition 
of  the  written  law,  or  a  second  law  (Seurfpocais). 
The  word  gemara  (fcOQJl),  according  to  Buxtorf, 
denotes  completion  or  supplement,  inasmuch  as  it 
completes  the  work  ;  but  it  is  better  to  regard  it 
as  synonymous  with  talmud.  'doctrine,"  from  the 
Aramaean  *1D3,  to  learn,  equivalent,  to  the  Hebrew 
1u?.  By  the  Jews  the  Babylonian  is  always  pre- 
ferred  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  It  is  far  more 
copious  and  abundant  in  its  expositions.  Hence,  in 
speaking  of  it,  they  call  it  the  Talmud,  while  the 
other  is  never  mentioned  without  prefixing  the  name 
Jerusalem.  Yet  Christians  generally  value  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  more  than  the  Babylonian  :  ill 
brevity  and  succinctness  recommend  it  to  them  ; 
besides,  it  is  generally  free  from  the  absurdities 
and  fables  of  the  oti  er  ;  it  is,  however,  more  d'1 
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cult  to  be  understood  ;  both,  indeed,  partake  of 
obscurity.  The  Mishna  is  written  in  the  Hebrew 
dialect,  hut  the  Gemara  in  Aramaean.  The  for- 
mer is  tolerably  pure,  and  free  from  the  admix- 
ture of  foreign  terms,  but  the  latter  contains  many 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin  words — a  circumstance 
winch  contributes  to  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing it.  The  style  of  the  Babylonian  Gemara 
diners  from  that  of  the  Jerusalem  commentary. 
The  latter  is  more  in  the  Palestinian  dialect,  ap- 
proaching to  the  Syriac.  *  The  almost  uncon- 
querable difficulty  of  the  style,"  says  Lightfoot, 
'  the  frightful  roughness  of  the  language,  and  the 
amazing  emptiness  and  sophistry  of  the  matters 
handled,  do  torture,  vex.  and  tire  him  that,  reads 
them  (the  Talmudic  authors).  They  do  every- 
where abound  with  trifles  in  that  manner,  as 
though  they  had  no  mind  to  be  read  :  with  obscu- 
rities and  difficulties  as  though  they  had  no  mind 
to  be  understood  ;  so  that  the  reader  ha'h  need  of 
patience  all  along,  to  enable  him  to  bear  both 
trifling  in  sense,  and  roughness  in  expression." 

The  Mishna  is  divided  into  six  parts,  n&^U> 
DH1D.  or,  in  the  abbreviated  form,  D"£>. 

1.  The  first  T1D  seder,  i.  e.  order,  disposition, 
division,  is  called  D^JDT  "HD  seder  zeraim,  the 
order  of  seeds.  It  treats  of  sowing,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  herbs,  trees,  the  uses  of  fruits, 
of  seeds,  &c.  &c. 

2.  The  second  is  called  *TJ/10  YlD  seder  moed, 
the  order  of  festivals,  and  is  occupied  with  a 
statement  of  the  times  when  the  festivals  should 
begin  and  when  they  should  terminate,  as  also  of 
the  different  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
at  such  seasons. 

3.  D*C3  T7D  seder  nashim,  the  order  of  wo- 
men. This  section  discusses  the  distinctive  rights 
of  men  and  women,  marriage,  divorce ;  the  cus- 
toms, inclinations,  and  sicknesses  of  women,  &c. 

4.  Cp^  T1D  seder  nezikim,  the  order  of 
damages.  This  division  treats  of  the  losses  and 
injuries  which  one  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
on  another,  of  the  damages  done  by  cattle,  of  resti- 
tution, of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for  such 
offences  or  losses,  &c.  &c. 

5.  D^EHp  T1D  seder  kodashim,  the  order  of 
holy  things,  treating  of  sacrifices,  oblations,  their 
different  species,  &c.  &c. 

6.  nnnD  "HO  seder  taharoth,  the  order  of 
purifications,  relative  to  the  purity  and  impu- 
rity of  vessels,  to  household  furniture  and  otiier 
things,  and  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  pu- 
rified. 

Each  of  these  D^TlD  is  subdivided  into  several 
mrDDD  massictoth,  treatises,  or  tracts,  which 
again  aie  subdivided  into  CpIC  perakim,  sections 
or  chapters. 

I.  DT1T  TTD- 

1.  JYO~Q  J"DDO  rnasseceth  berarhoth,  the 
treatise  of  blessings,  containing  precepts  relative 
to  prayers  and  thanksgivings  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  and  other  blessh.gs  given  by  God  ;  instruc- 
tions in  relation  to  Ihe  times,  places,  and  modes 
in  which  such  prayers  should  be  offered  up.  This 
treatise  contains  nine  chapters. 

1.  HXQ  l"ODD  rnasseceth  peah,  treatise  of  the 
0omer.  This  treatise  shows  how  corners  of  the 
harvest  fields  should  be  left  to  the  poor  at  the 
tia«   of  reaping,   and  how  the  fruits    of  the   field 


should  be  gathered.     Hire  there  are  eight  chap 
ters. 

3.  ^K?D*1  rnasseceth  demai,  treatise  of  the 
doubtful.  This  treatise  refers  to  things  al>out 
which  some  doubts  may  be  raised  whether  tithes 
should  be  paid  from  them  or  not.  Here  there 
are  seven  chapters. 

4.  D^JO^  rnasseceth  cilaim,  treatise  of  the 
heterogeneous,  i.  e.  the  mixing  of  several  kinds 
of  seed,  &c.     Here  there  are  nine  chapters. 

5.  JV5T3K*  rnasseceth  shebiith,  of  the  seventh 
year,  i.  e.  the  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  sow.  In  this  treatise  are  ten 
chapters. 

6.  nft"nn  rnasseceth  terumah,  obla'io?i,  treat- 
ing of  free  will  gifts  and  offerings,  what  one  must 
take  out  of  his  own  property  anil  bring  to  tl*e 
priest,  as  also  who  ought  and  who  ought  not  to 
do  so,  &c.  &c.     This  contains  eleven  chapters. 

7.  ptT&n  "K5TO  maasher  rishon,  the  firtt 
tenth  or  tithe,  which  belonged  to  the  Levites, 
and  with  what  things  it  should  be  discharged. 
Here  there  are  five  chapters. 

8.  ^^  "ItJ^D  maasher  sheni,  the  second  tenth, 
which  the  Levites  had  to  pay  out  of  their  tenth 
to  the  priests.  Here  again  there  are  five  chap- 
ters. 

2.  n?n  challah,  cake,  i.  e.  the  cake  which  the 
women  were  required  to  bring  of  kneaded  dough 
to  the  priest,  &c.     This  treatise  has  four  chapters. 

10.  H?iy  orlah,  prepuce.  Young  trees  were 
so  called  ;  for  during  the  first  three  years  their 
fruit  was  reckoned  impure  and  injurious,  and 
was  thrown  away.  In  the  fourth  year  it  was 
consecrated  to  God.     Here  are  three  chapters. 

11.  DH1D2  bicurim,  first-fruits.  This  trea- 
tise is  occupied  with  an  examination  of  the  things 
of  which  first-fruits  were  to  be  brought  into  the 
temple.     Here  are  four  chapters. 

The  entire  seder  consists  of  seven*y-five  chap- 
ters. 

ii.  nyiD  tid. 

1.  T\2W  J"DDO  rnasseceth  shabbath,  of  the 
sabbath,  its  privileges  and  its  sacredness  ;  of 
lights,  oil  used  on  that  day ;  of  ovens  in  which 
articles  of  food  were  warmed  on  the  sabbath,  and 
the  dress  of  men  and  women  used  on  the  same 
day.     This  treatise  has  twenty-four  chapters, 

2.  COII}/  erubitn,  mixings.  This  treatise 
shows  how,  on  the  evening  of  the  sabbath,  the  food 
collected  by  various  neighbours  should  unite  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  if  they  belonged  to  one 
household.  This  was  done  lest  persons  living  at 
a  distance  should  break  the  sabbath  by  too  long 
journeys.  If  they  lived  beyond  the  zeehum 
shabbath,  i.  e.  the  proper  limits  of  a  sabbath  day's 
journey,  the  food  was  placed  in  such  a  position 
as  that  an  individual  was  allowed  to  go  farthei 
than  he  otherwise  might  lawfully  have  done. 
His  eating  it  at  the  place  where  it  was  put  was 
reckoned  equivalent  to  his  eating  it  at  home. 
Here  are  ten  chapters. 

3.  D^nDQ  pesachim,  the  Paasrver.  This  trea- 
tise relates  to  the  Passowr,  and  all  things  con- 
nected wi»n  the  celebration  of  if.  Here  aguUi 
are  ten  chapters 
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4.  O'SptT  sht-kalim,  shekels.  This  treatise  is 
occupied  witli  a  statement  of  the  contributions 
which  individuals  were  to  pay  towardl  the  daily 
Sacrifice,  ami  the  defraying  of  other  expense* 
connected  with  the  temple  worship.  This  treatise 
ha*  eight  chapter*. 

')■  NDV  yoma,  the  day  of  expiation  or  atone- 
ment, a  day  spent  by  the  Jews  in  fasting  and 
liisiu'g  the  Ijody  in  many  ways.  This  treatise 
has  also  eight  chapters. 

6.  riDID  succah,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
This  treats  ol'  the  form  of  the  tents,  the  mode  of 
living  in  them,  &c.  &C.      Here  are  live  chapters. 

7.  i"l¥*2  betzahs  egg.  This  treatise  Levins  with 
the  question,  whether  it  lie  right  to  eat  on  the  day 
of  a  festival,  or  a  2"\\2  DV  yom  tob.  the  egg  which 
a  hen  has  laid  on  the  same  day.  It  relates  to 
everything  which  a  person  should  do  or  omit  on 
any  feast-day  except  the  sabbath.  Here  again 
are  live  chapters. 

8  n^C'n  t^Kl  roth  hashannah.  This  treatise 
is  occupied  with  remarks  about  the  new  year,  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  on  the  new  moon  of 
the  month  Tisri,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
day  should  be  kept.     Here  are  four  chapters. 

9.  ]V3y7i  taanith,  fasting.  This  relates  to 
fasting  and  the  different  kinds  of  it.  It  has  also 
four  chapters. 

10.  ("P3D  megillah.  This  treatise  refers  to  the 
Feast  of  Purim,  and  is  so  called  because  the  me- 
giliah  of  Esther  is  read  at  that  time.  Here  are 
four  chapters. 

11.  ptDp  iyiD  nwed  katon.  In  the  present 
treatise  are  discussed  the  minor  festivals  inter- 
vening between  the  first  and  last  days  of  the  great 
festival.      Here  are  three  chapters. 

12.  fli^n  chayigah.  This  treatise  is  founded 
on  tue  command  contained  in  Exodus  xxiii.  17, 
that  all  the  males  should  appear  three  times  in 
the  year  before  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  Here 
again  are  three  chapters. 

The  entire  seder  contains  eighty-eight  chapters. 

in.  ww*  Sid. 

1.  1T1D31  yebamoth.  This  treatise  concerns 
the  marrying  of  a  deceased  brother's  wife,  who 
has  had  no  children  by  her  husband.  Here  are 
sixteen  chapters. 

2.  nOIJID  cethuboth.  The  present  treatise 
relates  to  matrimonial  contracts,  dowries,  and 
writings  connected  with  marriage.  Here  are 
thirteen  chapters. 

3.  Dmi  nedarim,  voiosy  discussing  what  vows 
are  binding  or  otherwise:  who  can  make  vows 
and  who  no-     Here  are  eleven  chapters. 

4.  JTHTJ  neziroth.  This  treatise  refers  to  the 
♦rows  of  the  Nazarites,  and  their  mode  of  living. 
It  contains   line  chapters. 

5.  pD'O  gittin,  respecting  divorce,  and  the 
writing  given  to  the  wife  on  that  occasion,  how 
it  must  be  written,  &c.  &c.  This  treatise  con- 
sists of  nine  chanters. 

6.  HD1D  sotah.  This  treatise  regards  the  adul- 
jeress,  or  rather  the  woman  suspected  of  conjugal 
infidelity ;  how  she  must  drink  the  bitter  water 
tlutf  eauseth  the  curse,  &c.  &c.  Here  again  are 
vine  chapters. 
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7.  pL'^lp  kiddashin,  respecting  hetrothmenL 
Here  are  four  chapters. 

This  third  seder,  or  order,  contains  seventy-one 
chapters. 

iv.  |>pn:  no. 

1.  NDp  503  baba  kania,  the  first  gate,  rela- 
tive to  the  losses  sustained  by  men  and  beasts 
from  one  another.  This  treatise  consists  of  tea 
chapters. 

2.  NJ^^D  N33  baba.  metziah,  the  middle  gate. 
This  treatise  refers  to  things  found  or  deposited, 
usury,  &c.  &c.     It  has  also  ten  chapters. 

3.  N1J13  N23  baba  bathra,  the  last  gate. 
This  treatise  relates  to  commercial  transactions, 
buying  and  selling,  inheritances,  &c.  &c.  Here 
again  are  ten  chapters. 

4.  jmn^D  Sanhedrim.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant treatise,  relating  to  the  great  tribunal,  to 
various  punishments,  judges,  witnesses-;  who  of 
the  Israelites  shall  have  part  in  the  future  life,  and 
who  not.  It  consist*)  of  eleven  chapters  or  sec- 
tions. 

5.  JTDD  maccolh.  This  treatise  relates  to  the 
forty  stripes  (Deuterou.  xxv.  3)  which  were  to  be 
inflicted  on  certain  offenders.  Here  the  reason  is 
explained  why  the  expounders  of  the  faw  omitted 
one  stripe  of  the  forty  (2  Cor.  xi.  21).  It  contains 
three  chapters. 

6.  mi?13^  shebuoth,  respecting  oaths;  who 
can  take  an  oath,  and  who  not.  This  treatise  con- 
sists of  eight  chapters. 

7.  JYl'Hy  edaioth,  respecting  witnesses  and 
witness-bearing.    Here  again  are  eight  chapters. 

8.  ni3S  aboth,  or  DUK  »p"!B  pirke  aboth. 
This  treatise  relates  to  the  Jewish  fathers  who 
handed  down  the  oral  law  from  the  time  of  Moses. 
It  contains  six  chapters. 

9.  m"mn  horaioth,  respecting  the  statutes  and 
other  original  documents,  according  to  which 
every  man  was  required  to  judge  in  cases  of  trial ; 
and  how  transgressors  should  be  punished.  The 
present  treatise  contains  three  chapters. 

10.  mf  nYON  ahodah    zarah,    called    also 

D*Wn  nYOy  abodath  elilim.  and  also  DIUK 
D^DO  abodath  cocabim,  respecting  idolatry,  and 
the  avoiding  of  communion  with  the  idolatrous 
Christians.  This  treatise  is  wanting  in  the  Basel 
edition,  because  it  has  severe  reflections  ujxm 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  followers.  It  is  printed  in 
the  Venice  edition,  and  consists  of  five  chapters. 
The  entire  seder  contains  seventy-four  chapters. 

v.  D»enp  vid. 

1.  DTQT  zebachim,  sacrifices.  This  treat'se 
has  fourteen  chapters. 

2.  JTH"I3D  menachoth,  the  evening  sacrifices. 
This  treatise  has  thirteen  chapters. 

3.  |vin  cholin.  This  treatise  respects  the 
clean  and  unclean  animals  which  the  Je»vs  were 
required  or  forbidden  to  eat.  Here  are  twelve 
chapters. 

4.  JYtTDIl  becoroth,  respecting  the  first-born 
of  beasts.     Here  are  nine  chapters. 

5.  pDiy  eracin.  This  treatise  relates  to  the 
valuing  and  taxing  of  6uch  things  as  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  Lord.     It  consists  of  nine  chapters. 

6.  rniDn  temurah.  This  treatise  refers  to  the 
putting   of  one   sacrifice   in    place    of  another  \ 
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whether  such  i  tiling   is  lawful  01  not.     It  con- 
sists of  seven  chapters. 

7.  JT11JVQ  cerithtdh,  the  cutting  off  a  soul 
from  a  future  life,  and  the  sins  which  cause  such 
a  punishment  :  thirty-six  kinds  of  this  excision 
are  enumerated.     Here  are  six  chapters. 

8.  7\7^D  me'ilah,  respecting  sins  committed 
in  offering  up  animals  in  sacrifice.  This  treatise 
also  has  six  chapters. 

9.  "TDH  tamicL  respecting  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice.     Here  are  six  chapters. 

10.  nilD  middoth.  This  treatise  relates  to 
the  measuring  of  the  temple.  It  consists  of  five 
chapters. 

1 1.  Wip  kintum,  relating  to  birds'  nests.  The 
treatise  is  divided  into  three  chapters. 

The  whole  seder  has  ninety  sections. 

vi.  nnnD  tid. 

1.  D  vD  celvn,  respecting  measures,  household 
furniture,  clothes,  and  their  purification.  This 
treatise  has  thirty  chapters. 

2.  n  vHtf  aholoth,  respecting  cottages  or  houses; 
how  they  become  unclean,  and  how  they  must  be 
cleaned.     This  treatise  has  eighteen  chapters. 

3.  DNy3J  negaitn,  regarding  leprosy.  Here  are 
fourteen  sections. 

4.  mQ  parah,  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix.). 
This  treatise  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters. 

5.  nnnO  tahoroth,  respecting  purification, 
when  a  person  who  has  touched  any  object  has 
been  made  unclean.     Here  are  ten  chapters. 

o.  niNTpD  mikvaoth.  This  treatise  concerns 
those  reservoirs  of  water  in  which  the  Jews  wasiied 
their  bo  lies.     It  is  divided  into  ten  chapters. 

7.  iTlJ  niddah,  respecting  the  nncleanness  of 
women.     This  treatise  has  also  ten  chapters. 

8.  p*Vt?3D  mecshirin,  of  fluids  and  their  pu- 
rification.    It  consists  of  six  chapters. 

(J.  D^HT  zabim,  of  nocturnal  pollution.  This 
treatise  is  divided  into  five  sections. 

1 0.  UV  7"l3t2  tebul  yom,  respecting  Hie  washing 
of  the  same  day,  or  what  is  washed  while  it  is  yet 
day.     This  treatise  consists  of  four  sections. 

1 1  D*"T*  yadaim,  respecting  the  washing  of 
hands.      Here  again  are  four  chapters  or  sections. 

12.  pVpiy  oketzim,  relative  fo  the  stalks  of 
fruits;  and  how  they,  by  touching  other  fruits, 
become  unclean.     This  treatise  has  three  chapters. 

The  entire  seder  has  126  chapters. 

From  the  detailed  account  now  given,  it  ap- 
pear* that  the  Talmud  consists  of  six  »edarim,  or 
orders,  containing  sixty-three  massecoth,  or  trac- 
tates, and  live  hundred  twenty  and  lour  perakim, 
or  chapters. 

The  Babylonian  Gemara  extends  to  one  trac- 
tate of  the  fust  order,  i.  e.  llerachoth,  and  to  most 
in  the  succeeding  four  orders  except  Shekakm  in 
the  second  order  ;  Aboth  and  lulaiot/t  in  the 
fourth  ;  Middoth,  R'intii/n,  and  the  half  of  Tamid 
in  the  tilth.  In  Taharoth  (the  sixth  order;  there 
ia  only  a  Gemara  in  both  Talmuds  to  the  tract 
Mdda. 

The  JentsaJem  Talmud  originally  extended  to 
ibe  lirst  five  orders  of  the  Mishna.  It  is  now,  how- 
tv«T,  incomplete.  The  order  Koduthitn  is  en- 
tirely wanting.     There  is  no  Gemara  to  the  four 
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last  chapters  of  Shabbath,   to    the  three  .set   9 
Maccoth,  nor  to  Aboth  and  Eilaioth. 

Four  treatises  were  afterwards  added  to  the 
Talmud,  viz.  : 

1.  D^TSID  rDDD  massecetk  sopherim,  con- 
taining directions  for  the  writers  of  manuscript 
rolls.  This  treatise  consists  of  twenty-one  chap- 
ters. 

2.  >nm  blK  ebel  rabbethe,  or  sTOlffls?  H2DE 
masseceth  shemachoth.  This  treatise  relates  to 
mourning  for  the  dead,  and  die  manner  in  wliicli 
mourners  should  be  comforted.  It  has  fourteen 
chapters. 

3.  il73  callah,  how  one  should  take  a  wife, 
&c.  &c.     Here  there  is  but  one  chapter. 

4.  f*"lX  "pi  rDDO  masseceth  derek  erefz, 
about  modes  of  life,  &c.  Tnis  treatise  is  sepa- 
rated into  a  greater  and  a  less,  the  former  con- 
taining  ten  chapters,   the  latter  six.     To  this   is 

appended  a  0r?&  p~)D  perek  shalom,  or  chapter 
of  peace,  by  way  of  conclusion. 

Tiie  earliest  edition  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
was  published  at  Venice  by  Bomberg,  in  one 
volume  folio,  about  the  year  1523.  No  date  is 
attached  to  it.  Another  edition  was  published  at 
Cracow  in  1609,  folio;  and  another  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1710,  folio.  The  Babylonian  Ta/mud  was 
published  by  Bomberg  at  Venice  in  twelve  folio 
volumes,  in  1520-30.  This  edition  contains 
the  comments  of  Rashi  and  others,  as  also  various 
appendices  bv  different  Rabbins.  In  the  Years 
1578,  1579,  1580,  the  celebrated  Froben  of  Basel 
published  the  same  work  ;  but  passages  which  ca- 
lumniated Christ  were  rejected  by  command  of 
the  Tridentine  bishops.  Accordingly  the  Jews 
prepared  a  new  and  complete  edition  at  Cracow, 
in  13  volumes  folio,  in  1603,  and  following 
years.  Another  edition  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort  and  Berlin,  1715,  in  12  vol* 
folio;  and  another  at  Amsterdam,  1763,  in  18  vols, 
folio,  with  additions  and  notes,  besides  various 
passages  not  found  in  preceding  impressions.  This 
last  has  been  pronounced  the  best. 

Various  parts  of  the  Talmud  have  also  been 
printed  at  different  times  by  different  editors; 
sometimes  with  translations  and  commentaries, 
ex  gr.  by  Cocli,  Schmidt,  l'Empereur,  Leusden, 
Dachs,  Wagenseil,  &c. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Mishna  is  that  of  Suren- 
husius,  published  at  Amsterdam,  1698,  and  fol- 
lowing years,  in  six  folio  volumes,  with  a  Latin 
version  and  copious  commentaries  by  the  Rabbins. 
The  Mishna  was  translated  info  Arabic  by  desire 
of  Alhachem,  king  of  Ismael,  at  Corduba,  in  the 
tenth  century  after  Christ.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  German  by  Rabe,  in  six  parts, 
Anspach,  1760.  No  English  version  of  it  has 
apjH'ared  ;  much  less  has  the  whole  Talmud  l>een 
translated  into  our  language.  The  (ireek  irordt 
have  l>een  collected  by  landau  in  his  lexicon  en- 
titled, R  .bbinis'  h-aramiitsch  deutsche*  Wortcr- 
buck  zur  Kcntniss  des  Talmuds,  der  Targumim 
und  Uidraschim,  »tit  Amnerkunyen  fur  Philo 
logie.  (•'esv/iich'.e,  Archiioloyie,  Geographies  Xa 
tur  und  Kunst,  5  R'aude,  Svo.  Lips.  1819 
Reland  has  a  dissertation  on  the  Persian  terms, 
in  the  second  volume  of  Ins  Miscellaneous  Dispu- 
tations. The  In-si  lexicon  to  the  Talmud  is  still 
that  of  Buxtorf,  I'^sc),  '639,  folio.     The  moderp 
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Work  of  Landau  u  a  valuable  accompaniment, 
but  cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of  Buxtorfs 
volume.  The  celebrate*!  Maimoiiides,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  made  a  digest  of  all  Hie  lawsand 
ordinances  contained  in  the  Talmud.  This  ex- 
cellent abridgment  is  aufficie ntTy  coyious  for  most 
readers  since  it  contains  everything  of  value  in 
.he  whole  work.  It  is  entitled  } 'ad  Uachazakah, 
ten  mantis  furtis  qua >n  fecit  Muses  in  conspectu 
Israel,  and  was  first  published  at  Soncino,  1490, 
folio;  republished  at  Venice,  1521,  3  vols  folio; 
and  at  Amsterdam,  dated  5461,  4  vols,  folio. 
Selections  from  it  have  also  been  published  in 
Hebrew  and  English,  with  notes,  by  Bernard,  in  a 
book  entitled,  The  main  principles  of  the  Creed 
and  Ethics  of  the  Jeics,  exhibited  in  selections 
from  the  Yad  Uachazakah  of  Maimonides,  with 
a  literal  English  translation,  copious  Illustra- 
tions from  the  Talmud,  &c.  Cambridge,  1S32, 
8vo. 

The  Jews  set  so  high  a  value  on  the  Talmud  as 
to  place  it"  generally  above  the  inspired  law. 
Hence  we  rind  in  the  Masscceth  Sopherim  the 
6aying,  '  The  Biblical  text  is  like  water,  and  the 
Mishna  like  wine,  and  the  six  orders  (sedarim) 
like  aromatic  wine.'  In  another  passage  the  fol- 
lowing words  occur — '  The  Law  is  like  salt,  the 
Mishna  like  pep[)er,  but  the  six  orders  like  line 
pices.'  Again,  'The  words  of  the  scribes  are 
lovely,  alK)ve  the  words  of  the  Law  ;  for  the  words 
of  the  Law  are  weighty  and  light,  but  the  words 
of  the  scribes  are  all  weighty.'  'He  that  shall 
gay  there  are  no  phylacteries,  transgressing  the 
words  of  the  law,  is  not  guilty  ;  but  he  that  shall 
say,  There  are  rive  totaphoth.  adding  to  the  words 
of  the  scribes,  he  is  guilty  (^Hieros.  Berac.  fol.  3. 
2).  Such  extravagant  praises  of  their  oral  tradi- 
tions correspond  with  the  Saviour's  words,  'Mak- 
ing the  word  of  God  of  none  effect,  through  your 
tradition  which  ye  have  delivered  '  (Mark  vii. 
13).  But  they  do  not  harmonize  with  the  real 
nature  of  the  Talmud  itself;  for  the  book  contains 
many  fabulous,  trifling,  absurd,  and  irreverent 
things.  It  unites  the  allegorizing  propensity  of 
the  East  with  a  childish  prying  into  the  most 
curious  questions.  It  aliounds  with  miraculous 
stories,  and  with  sentiments  derogatory  to  the 
majesty  of  God.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  questions 
proposed  are  merely  ludicrous,  but  others  belong 
to  the  prof  me  ami  impious.  The  following  ex- 
amples will  justify  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 

•  A  Rabbin  was  once  iir  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
and  seeing  a  bird  standing  up  to  its  thighs  in  the 
water,  he  said  to  his  companions,  '  We  will  bathe 
here.'  But  a  voice  from  heaven  was  heard,  say- 
ing, '  Do  not  so  ;  for  seven  years  ago  a  person  let 
an  axe  fall  from  his  hand  into  this  water,  and  it 
has  not  yet  readied  the  deep  bottom." 

'  Is  it'right  to  kill  a  flea  on  the  Sabbath  f 
'  We  were  once  carried,"  says  a  Rabbin,  '  in  a 
great  ship,  and  the  ship  went  three  days  and  three 
nights  between  the  two  fins  of  one  tisli.  But  per- 
haps the  ship  sailed  very  slowly  ?  The  Rabbi 
Dimi  says,  A  rider  shot  an  arrow,  and  the  ship 
flew  faster  than  the  arrow  ;  and  yet  it  took  so 
long  :ime  to  pass  between  the  two  tins  of  this  fish. 
It  is  called  Gildena'  (Pitman's  Preface  to  the 
octavo  edition  of  Light f oof  s  Works,  pp.  43-45; 
Allen's  Modem  Judaism;  aw'  MGuul's  O/d 
Vaths).  Several  parts  of  »he  T  ilmud,  however, 
wria  an  exception  to  the  foolish  and  ridiculous 
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passages  witn  which  the  work  abounds.     Thus  th« 

treatise  I'ir/ce  Aboth,  containing  the  moral 
maxims  and  sentiments  of  the  Jewish  fathers,  pre- 
sents a  favourable  specimen  of  ethical  philosophy. 

The  work  before  us  has  been  applied  to  the 
illustration  of  the  New  Testament  by  Lightfoot, 
Schoettgeu,  and  Meuschen  ;  and  ill  various  in- 
stances it  has"  served  to  throw  light  on  the  meaning, 
especially  where  there  is  a  reference  to  Jewish  cus- 
toms and  manners.  Here,  however,  its  utility  has 
been  over-estimated,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Light  loot  in  tlie  dedication  prefixed  to 
his  Talmudical  exercitations  on  Matthew,  com- 
pared with  the  exercitations  themselves  :  •  Chi  is- 
tians,  by  their  skill  and  industry,  may  render 
them  (the  Talmudic  writings)  most  usefully 
serviceable  to  their  studies,  and  most  eminently 
tending  to  the  inteipietation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment'  (Pitman's  edition  of  Lightfoofs  Works, 
vol.  xi.  }'.  6,  dedication). 

The  work  has  also  been  employed  to  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  by 
Gill,  who  has  frequently  cited  it  where  it  throws 
no  light  on  the  text.  Nor  is  he  alone  in  this 
respect ;  others  have  spent  their  time  in  the  same 
unprofitable  task. 

The  Talmud  is  more  useful  in  the  criticism  ol 
the  Old  Testament  text,  although  most  of  its  cita- 
tions from  the  original  agree  with  the  Masoretic 
readings.  Probably  it  has  been  conformed  to  the 
Masoretic  standard  by  the  Rabbins.  Criticism 
therefore,  can  derive  extensive  benefit  from  it  only 
by  consulting  MS.  copies,  not  the  printed  text, 
since  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  latter 
has  been  altered.  The  instances  in  which  the  text 
of  the  work,  even  as  printetl,  deviates  from  the 
Hebrew  Masoretic  text,  afford  a  presumption  that 
more  of  the  same  kind  might  be  found,  were 
MSS.  carefully  collated.  Frommann  collected 
fourteen  various  readings. out  of  the  Mishna  ;  hut 
Dr.  Gill,  when  collating  the  Mishna  and  Gemara 
for  Kennicutt,  found  a  thousand.  Many  of  them, 
properly  speaking,  are  not  various  readings,  but 
words  added  by  the  Rabbins  for  the  purpose  of 
explanation  ;  while  not  a  few  are  of  trifling  conse- 
quence. 

(See  the  preface  of  Maimonides,  prefixed  to 
Snrenhusius's  edition  of  the  Mishna,  and  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Pocock  ;  Buxtorfs  Ilecensio 
operis  Talmudic i,  in  his  Liber  de  Abbreviations 
Hebraic  is  ;  Wolfius  Bibliotheca  Hebroea.  ii.  (357, 
sq. ;  Wotton's  Miscella?ieotis  Discourses  relat- 
ing to  the  Traditions  and  Usages  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's 
time,  i.  10,  sq. ;  Stehelin's  Traditions  of  the 
Jews,  or  the  Doctrines  and  Expositions  con- 
tained iti  the  Talmud  and  other  Rabbinical  icnt- 
ings,  &c,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1712;  Leusuen £ 
Philologus  Hebrao-mixtus,  p.  95,  sq.  ;  Pii 
deaux's  Connection,  part  i.  ;  Basnage's  Uistoirt 
des  Juifs ;  Bodeuschatz's  Aufrichtig  deu'sch- 
redender  Hebrder,  Frankfort  ami  Leipzig,  17^6; 
Loehnis's  Grundziige  derbibtischen  Hen  leueutik. 
u.  s.  w.,  p.  397,  sq. ;  VVaehner's  Antiquitales 
Ilebra-orum,  i.  256,  sq. ;  Aug.  Pfeill'er's  Critica 
Sacra,  also  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Works,  Utrecht,  1704,  4to;  Bartolocci's  Uibli- 
otheca  Rabbinica,  iii.  85,  sq. ;  Reimanu  s  Em- 
it it.  in  die  Gcschichte  der  Thcotogie,  p.  282,  sq. ; 
Zunz,  Gottesdienstltchen  Vortrdge  der  Juditt, 
p.  50,  sq'.), — S.  D. 
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1.  TAMAR  (^EPI)  lias   been  universally  ac- 
knowledge! I  to  denote  the  'palm-tree,'  somet'mes 
called    tlie    'dale-tree.'     Good    says   the   radical 
meaning  i»f  the  word  is  straight  or  upright.     The 
date  tree  is  remarkable   for   its  erect    and    cylin- 
drical  stem,   crowned  with  a  cluster  of  long  and 
feather-like  le.ives,  and  is  as   much  esteemed  for 
it*  fruit,  the  'date,'  as  for   its  juice,  whether  fer- 
mented or  not,  known  as  '  palm  wine,'  and  for  the 
numerous  uses  to  which  every  part  of  the  plant  is 
applied.      The  Arabic  nam*  of  the  date  is  tamr  ; 
thus    the   tamarind    is    called    the    Indian    date, 
tarar  hinclee.     The  name  T.imar  seems  to  have 
heen    applied   to   the   city   which   Solomon   built 
in    the  desert  (I  Kings   ix.    18;   Ezek.   xlvii.  19; 
xlviii.    28).    probably  on    account  of  the   palm- 
trees  growing  about  it;  and  the  name  Palmyra, 
from    palma,  a  palm,  was   no    doubt  applied  to 
it  by  the  Romans  on  the  same   account.     Abul- 
feda,  who   flourished    ill    the    fourteenth   century, 
expressly  mentions  the  palm-tree  as   common   at 
Palmyra  in  his  time;  and   it  is  still   called   by 
the  Arahs  by  the  ancient,  name  of  Tadmr.     The 
family  of  jxilms  is  characteristic  of  tropical  coun- 
tries, and   but  few  of  them   extend  into  northern 
latitudes.       In    the   old   world,    the   species    P. 
dactylifera,  genus  Phoenix,  is  that  found  furthest 
north.      It  spreads   along   the   course  of  the   Eu- 
phrates  and    Tigris   across  to  Palmyra    and  the 
Syrian  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    It  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  south  of  Spain,  and  thrives  well 
at  Malaga;  and  is  also  cultivated  at  Bordaghiere 
'  in  the  south  of   France,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  sold  at  two  periods  of  the  year, 
in    Spring    for    Palm    Sunday,    and    again    at 
the  Jewish  Passover.     In   the  south  of  Italy  and 
in  Sicily.  Lady  Calicott  states,  '  that  near  Genoa 
there   is   a    narrow,  warm,  sandy   valley   full   of 
palms,  bur   they   are   diminutive  in   growth,  and 
unfruitful,  being   cultivated    only  for  the   sake  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  annually  sent  to   the  pope's 
chapel  at  Rome,  where   they  are  blessed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  cardinals  and  other  dignitaries,  in 
sign  of  the  triumph  of  the  church.' 

The  peculiarities  of  the  palm-tree  are  such  that 
they  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
writers  of  any  country  where  it  is  indigenous, 
arid  especially  from  its  being  an  indication  of  the 
vicinity  of  water  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
desert  country  Its  roots,  though  not  penetrating 
very  deep,  or  spreading  very  wide,  yet  support  a 
stem  of  considerable  height,  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  uniformity  of  thickness  through- 
out. The  centre  of  this  lofty  stem,  instead 
of  being  the  hardest  part,  as  in  other  trees,  is  soft 
and  spongy,  and  the  bundles  of  woody  libres 
successively  produced  in  the  interior  are  regu- 
larly pushed  outwards,  until  the  outer  part  be- 
comes the  most  dense  and  hard,  and  is  hence 
most  fitted  to  answer  the  purposed  of  wood.  The 
outside,  though  devoid  of  branches,  is  marked  with 
a  numb  r  of  protuberances,  which  are  the  points  pf 
insertion  Or  former  leaves.  These  are  from  four 
to  six  and  eight  feet  in  length,  ranged  in  a  bunch 
round  the  to;  of  the  stem,  the  younger  and 
Hotter  being  ii    the  centre,  and  the  oilier  and  outer 

series  hangihg   dc  ami.      They  art  employed  for 

covering  the  roofs  or  sides  of  house,,  lor  fences, 
fame-work,  mats,  and  baskets.  The  male  and  fe- 
male h\  -vers  I  eing  on  Afferent  trees,  the  [after  ie- 


quire  to  be  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  the  former 
before  the  fruit  can  ripen.  The  tender  j  art  of 
the  snath  a  of  the  flowers  being  pierced,  a  bland 
and  sweet  juice  exudes,  which  being  evaporated, 
yields  sugar,  and  is  no  doubt  what  is  alluded  to 
in  some  passages  of  Scripture  :  if  it  be  fermented 
and  distilled  a  strong  spirit  or  arak  is  yielded. 
The  fruit,  however,  which  is  yearly  produced  in 
numerous  clusters  and  in  the  utmost  abundance, 
is  its  chief  value  ;  for  whole  tribes  of  Arabs  and 
Africans  find  their  chief  sustenance  in  the  date, 
of  which  even  the  stony  seeds,  being  ground 
down,  yield  nourishment  to  the  camel  of  th« 
desert. 


515.     [1.  Cluster  of  dates  ;  1.  flower  ;  3.  a  date;  4.  amo- 
tion of  the  same.] 

The  palm-tree  is  first  mentioned  in  Exod. 
xv.  27,  when  the  Israelites  encamped  at  Elim, 
where  there  were  twelve  wells  and  threescore  and 
ten  palm-trees  In  the  present  day  YYady  Gho- 
rendel  is  found  the  largest  of  the  torrent  beds  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Sinai  peninsula,  and  is  a  valley 
full  of  date-trees,  tamarisks,  &c.  Jeiicho  was 
called  the  City  of  Palm  Trees,  no  doubt  from 
the  locality  being  favourable  to  their  growth. 
Mariti  and  Shaw  describe  them  as  still  existing 
there,  though  in  diminished  numbers.  The 
palm-tree  was  considered  characteristic  of  Judaea, 
not  so  much  probably  bee, i use  it  was  moie 
abundant  there  than  in  other  countries,  but.  be- 
cause that  was  the  first  country  where  the  Gr<'eka 
and  Romans  would  meet  with  it  in  proceed- 
ing southward.  Hence  the  coins  of  the  Roman 
coiKjuerors  id'  Judxa  have  inscril>ed  on  them  a 
weeping  female  sitting  under  a  palm-tree,  will* 
the  inscription  'Judaea  capta'  (viae  Kempler. 
Ama'nitates   Exoticce,  and    Celsius,  Hierobot.  i. 

444-579)- 

1.  TAMAR,  a  Canaanitish  woman.  esj>oused 
successively  to  the  two  sons  of  Judah,  Er  and 
Onan ;  hut  as  they  both  died  childless,  Judah 
hesitated  to  give  her  his  third  son  Shelah.  as  patri- 
archal usage  required.  This  set  her  iq>on  the 
contrivance  described  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  ;  and 
two  sons,  Pharez  ami  Zarah,  thus  became  tl  e 
fruit  of  her  criminal  intercourse  with  Judah  him- 
self [J  in  ah], 

3.  TAMAR,  daughter  of  David  by  Maacah, 
who  was  also  the  mother  of  Absalom.  The  un- 
happy consequences  of  the  criminal  passion 
entertained  for  this  beaut il'ul  damwl  by  her  half- 
brother  Amuon,  brutally  gratified  by  him,  and 
terribly  avenged  by  Absalom,  formed  the  ground- 
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work  of  the  family  distractions  which  embittered 
the  latter  years  of  David's  reign  (2  Sam.  xiii.) 
[Ahsaja>m  :  Amnon  ;  David]. 

TAMMUZ  if'ifijj  ;  Sept.  @afifxovOi  a  Syrian 
deity |  tor  whom  the  Hebrew  idolatresses  were  ac- 
customed to  hold  an  annual  lamentation  (Ezek. 
viii.  14).  Tliis  idol  was  the  same  with  the  Phtu- 
ni«'ian  Adon  or  Adonis,  and  the  feast  itself  such  as 
they  celebrated.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  thinks  that 
the  name  Tainmuz  was  of  foreign  origin,  and 
probably  Egyptian,  as  well  as  the  god  by  whom 
it  was  borne.  In  fact,  it  woidd  probably  not  be 
difficult  to  identify  him  with  Osiris,  from  whose 
worship  his  differed  only  in  accessories.  The 
feast  held  in  honour  of  Tammuz  was  solstitial, 
ami  commenced  with  the  new  moon  of  July,  in 
the  month  also  called  Tammuz;  it  consisted  of 
two  parts,  the  one  consecrated  to  lamentation,  and 
the  other  to  joy  ;  in  the  days  of  grief,  they 
mourned  the  disappearance  of  the  god,  and  in  the 
days  of  gladness,  celebrated  his  discovery  and 
return.  Tammuz  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
incarnation  of  the  sun,  regarded  principally  as  in 
a  state  of  passion  and  sufferance,  in  connection 
with  the  apparent  vicissitudes  in  its  celestial  po- 
sition, and  with  respect  to  the  terrestrial  meta- 
morphoses produced,  under  its  influence,  upon 
vegetation  in  advancing  to  maturity.  See  Lucian, 
De  Dea  Syra,  §  vii.  19  ;  Seidell,  De  Diis  Syris, 
ii.  31  ;  Creuzer.  Symbolik,  iv.  3  ;  Fickenscher, 
Erkltir.  d.  My  thus  Adonis. 

TAPPUACH  (n-ian),  translated  'apple'  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  authors 
on  Biblical  Botany.  Most  admit  that  apple  is  not 
the  correct  translation,  for  that  fruit  is  indifferent 
in  Palestine,  being  produced  of  good  quality 
only  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  in  Damascus. 
Many  contend  that  *  quince'  is  ihe  correct  trans- 
lation of  Tappuach.  Though  somewhat  more 
suitable  than  the  apple,  we  think  that  neither  the 
quince  tree  nor  fruit  is  so  superior  to  others  as  to 
be  selected  for  notice  in  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture where  tappuach  occurs.  This  word  would 
6eem  to  have  the  same  general  signification  as  the 
Arabic  toph  or  toofa,  which  it  so  closely  resem- 
bles, and  which  is  usually  thought  to  be  the 
apple;  but  the  Arabs  themselves  are  but  little 
acquainted  with  that  fruit.  They  no  doubt  use 
the  word  occasionally  in  a  generic  sense,  for 
tappuach-al  s/tuetan,  or  'devil's  apple,'  is  one  of 
the  names  of  Mandragora.  So  the  Gr?e.k  urihov, 
and  the  Latin  pomunt,  were  used  rather  as  generic 
than  as  specific  terms.  Diu«coi  ides,  for  instance, 
jives  the  dine  rent  kinds,  under  the  heads  of 
Mala  vulgaria.  Cotonea,  Persica,  Anueniaca,  and 
Medica,  sive  Citria.  The  last,  or  citron,  we 
think,  has  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the 
Tappuach  of  Scripture,  as  it  was  esteem*  d  by  the 
ancients,  and  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  con- 
spicuously diffetent,  both  as  a  fruit  and  a  tree, 
from  the  otdinarv  vegetation  of  Syria,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  orange  tribe  which  was  known 
to  the  ancients.  The  orange,  lemon,  ami  lime, 
were  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  Euro- 
peans at  a  much  later  period,  probably  by  the 
Arabs  from  India  (Royle,  lli/nal.  Bot.).  The 
citron,  resembling  the  lemon  in  form,  but  distin- 
guished by  its  thick  rind,  was  the  /xtjAoi/  M.t)Bik6v 
rf  Theophraatus,  the  MnSmdy  of  Dioscorides,  and 


for  which  he  gives  as  a  synonyme  H(^p6fxr]Kov ; 
k Mains  Medica  et  Assyria  dtcitur,  utroquc  nomine 
a  regiouibus  dncto,  ut  habct  Theoph.  4,  Hist.  4. 
Citrus  apud  Medos  et  Peisas  in  primis  frequens, 
dein  Paladii  diligentia  in  Italian)  trauslata  fuit: 
postea  in  Hispania,'  etc.  (Bauhin.  Pinax.)  It 
was  called  citria  and  citromela  by  the  Romans, 
though  their  citron  wood  was  produced  by  Thuya 
articulata  [  Thyine  Wood].  It  is  thus  gra- 
phically described  :  '  Feit  poma  omnibus  horis, 
aliis  decidentibus,  aliis  subnascentibus,  aliis  ma- 
turescentibus.'  That  the  citron  was  well  known 
to  the  Hebrews  we  have  the  assurance  in  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  that  at  the  Feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles king  Alexander  Jannacus  was  pelted 
with  citrons,  which  the  Jews  had  in  their  hands; 
for,  as  he  says,  'the  law  requited  that  at  that 
feast  every  one  should  have  branches  of  the  palm- 
tree  ami  citron  tree'  (Antiq.  xiii.  13.  5).  From 
this  and  other  facts  we  conclude  fl  tt  the  Etz 
tiadar  of  Lev.  xxiii.  40  has  reftience  to  the 
citron  [Etz  Hadau].  There  is  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  Hebrews  having  made  use  of  boughs 
of  the  citron,  as  it  was  a  native  of  Media,  and 
well  known  to  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period  ; 
and  indeed  on  some  old  coins  of  Samaria,  the 
citron  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  palm-tree; 
and  it  is  not  an  unimportant  confirmation  that 
the  Jews  still  continue  to  make  offerings  of 
citrons  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Citrons, 
accordingly,  are  imported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities for  this  purpose,  and  are  afterwards  sold, 
being  more  highly  esteemed  after  having  been 
so  offered. 

The  tappuach,  or  citron-tree,  is  mentioned 
chiefly  in  the  Canticles,  cTi.  ii.  3,  '  as  the  citron 
tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood  ;'  ver.  5, 
'  Comfort  me  with  citrons,  for  I  am  sick  of  love  ;* 
vii.  8,  'The  smell  of  thy  nose  like  citrons;'  so 
in  viii.  5.  Again,  in  Prov.  xxv.  11, 'A  word 
fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  (or  rather  golden 
citrous)  in  baskets  of  silver.'  In  Joel  i.  12,  it 
is  enumerated  with  the  vine,  the  fig  tree,  the  palm, 
ami  pomegranate,  as  among  the  most  valuable 
trees  of  Palestine.  The  rich  colour,  fragrant 
odour,  and  handsome  appearance  of  the  tree,  whe- 
ther in  flower  or  in  fruit,  are  particularly  suited 
to  all  the  above  passages  of  Scripture. — J.  F.  R. 

TAPPUAH,  or  Bfth-Tappuah.  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  not  far  Irorn  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  53). 
Robinson  identities  it  with  an  old  village,  called 
Telfuh,  which  he  found  upon  the  hills  northwest 
of  Hebron  (Bib.  Researches,  ii.  428).  2.  Another 
Tappuah  lay  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  apparently 
in  the  vicinity  of  Zauoah,  jannuth,  Socoh,  etc. 
(Josh.  xv.  34)  :  which  of  these  was  the  place  con- 
quered by  Joshua  is  not  very  clear  (Josh.  xii.  17: 
comp.  x.  6).  3.  Another  place  of  the  same  nam* 
occurs  on  the  confines  of  Ephraim  and  Mauassel 
(Josh.  xvi.  8).  4.  And  in  1  Chron.  ii.  43,  a  man 
of  this  name  appears 

TARES.     iZizAMON.] 

TARGUMS.  Different  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  the  Targums,  or  Chahlee  paraphrases,  have  been 
given.  Eichhoin  and  others  endeavour  to  show 
that,  they  are  not  so  ancient  as  has  been  generally 
supposed,  and  that  the  eailie-t  of  them  appeared 
about  the  same  time  as  :he  Talmud,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third,  century.  This  point  is  in 
part  connected  with  another,  viz.,  the  extinction 
of  the  Hebrew  as  a  living  language.     Eichhorn 
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and  other*  believe  that  it  did  not  cease  to  be 
spoken  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  hut 
that  it  was  still  used  after  the  return,  and  gra- 
dually died  away  ;  while  the  Buxtorfs  maintained 
that  it  then  became  entirely  extinct  as  a  living 
tongue*  It  is  most  probable  that  the  people  ceased 
to  speak  it  in  common  before  the  termination  of 
the  Captivity,  but  that  the  learned  and  educated 
of  the  Jews  retained  it  partially  in  conversation. 
The  latter  would  naturally  adhere  to  it  longer 
than  the  mass  of  the  people,  not  only  from  their 
perusal  of  the  sacred  books,  but  their  stronger 
attachment  to  the  usages  of  their  fathers.  The 
decision  of  the  question  rests  upon  the  meaning 
assigned  to  the  two  words  KHBD  and  JVTliV  in 
Nehemiah  viih  and  xiii.  24  resj>ectively,  as  has 
been  already  remarked  by  another  contributor 
[Hebrew  Language].  Gesenius  explains  the 
former  term  distinctly ;  but  Hengstenberg  ren- 
ders it  awing  a  version  or  translation.  The 
latter  tern,  is  understood  by  Gesenius  to  mean 
the  Hebrew  language,  while  Hengstenberg  refers 
it  to  the  Aramcean,  or  that  which  the  Hebrews 
commonly  used.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  be- 
tween these  conflicting  expositions.  There  is 
9ome  reason  for  doubt  in  regard  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  meaning  assigned  by  Hengstenberg  to 
EJHDD.  The  entire  verse,  however,  implies  that 
the  people  generally  did  not  understand  the  law 
when  publicly  read  in  the  Hebrew  language,  so 
that  the  priests  and  Levites  were  obliged  to  adopt 
same  expedient  in  order  to  make  it  intelligible. 
Hence  it  is  most  natural  to  conclude  that  they 
had  ceased  to  speak  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  re- 
quired explanatory  comments  in  the  Chaldee  or 
Aramaean.  Probably  the  priests  and  Levites 
gave  a  sort  of  running  paraphrase  on  the  words 
of  the  law  as  they  were  read  before  the  people, 
putting  these  words  into  the  Chaldee  dialect  with 
which  the  hearers  were  acquainted.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  Chaldee  versions.  At  first  they 
were  given  orally,  but  subsequently  they  were 
reduced  to  writing.  The  practice  began  in  the 
time  of  Ezra,  and  was  afterwards  continued. 

Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  office  of 
interpreter  or  translator  of  the  law.  The  Tal- 
mudic  canon  asserts  that  as  the  law  was  given 
by  a  mediator,  so  it  could  only  be  read  and  un- 
derstood by  a  mediator.  The  custom  of  extem- 
pore paraphrase  seems  to  have  occasioned  palpable 
abuses.  Hence  definite,  hermeneutic  rules  were 
laid  down,  in  conformity  with  which  the  interpre- 
tatior  /  the  law  should  be  conducted.  The 
liucnce  of  the  paraplnast  was  curbed  by  canons, 
iptlich  came  to  be  universally  binding.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  value  of  written  expositions 
would  become  apparent  when  the  freedom  of  the 
interpreter  was  abridged  by  established  regula- 
tions. The  nature  of  the  exjxjsition  required. 
called  for  written  interpretations.  Hence  oral 
jave  rise  to  written  explanations,  the  necessity  of 
the  latter  becoming  more  visible  when  the  liberty 
taken  by  the  extempore  translator  was  narrowed 
by  rules  to  which  he  must  rigidly  adhere.  The 
surest  and  safest  method  of  giving  the  meaning 
was  simply  by  reading  a  version  that  had  been 
written  for  the  use  of  the  people. 

External  circumstance*  were  also  favourable  to 
the  existence  of  written  explanations.  The  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
law  in  their  own  tongue  ;  and  in  the  first  century 
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the  Syrians  had  translated  the  Holy  Wri  tigs 
into  their  dialect.  Greek  versions,  in  opposition 
to  the  Alexandrine,  also  proceeded  from  the  Jews 
themselves,  and  obtained  much  approbation.  I» 
the  midst  of  so  general  a  desire  to  have  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  different  languages,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  who  sj>oke 
Aramaean  should  wish  to  possess  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  in  their  living  tongue.  All  ttie 
circumstances  of  the  case  conspire  to  show  ihat 
there  were  written  Targums  of  several  Old  Tes- 
tameLt  books  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  In 
various  pacts  of  the  Talmud  mention  is  made  of 
a  written  Aramaean  version  of  Job  in  the  first 
century,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  was  the  first 
book  rendered  into  the  language  of  the  people. 
Besides,  there  are  also  allusions  to  older  Targums  ' 
(Zunz,  p.  62).  The  silence  of  the  early  fathers 
regarding  such  paraphrase!  is  of  no  weight,  lo- 
calise they  were  generally  ignorant  of  Hebrew 
and  Hebrew  literature. 

The  language  of  the  older  Targums  agrees 
substantially  with  that  of  the  Chaldee  «ections  in 
Daniel  and  Ezra,  though  the  orthography  is  some- 
what different.  The  inter  abound  with  foreign 
words.  They  depart  much  further  from  the 
ancient  orthography,  and  sometimes  from  the 
grammatical  principles,  of  the  Chaldee.  Tiieii 
present  punctuation  is. different  from  that  found 
in  the  Biblical  Chaldee.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  written  at  first  without  the  vowels.  When 
the  vocalisation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  enlarged 
and  perfected  by  the  Jewish  grammarians,  the 
same  attention  was  not  given  to  the  Targums. 
Subsequently  the  editors  of  these  paraphrases 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  pointing  of  them  nearer 
to  that  of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  Buxtorf  laboured 
in  this  province  with  great  success.  The  repu- 
tation of  these  Targums  among  the  Jews  has 
always  been  high,  because  amid  other  things  they 
flatter  their  national  pride,  and  abound  with 
Rabbinic  fables. 

The  word  Targum  is  derived  from  a  quauri- 
literal  root,  and  signifies  interpretation  or  version. 

At  present  we  know  of  eleven,  three  of  which 
comprehend  the  five  books  of  Moses.  1.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos.  2.  That  of  the  Pseudo- 
Jonathan.  3.  The  Jerusalem  Targum.  4.  That 
of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  on  the  Prophets.  5.  That 
of  Joseph  the  blind  or  one-eyed,  on  the  Hagio- 
grapha  (Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs).  6.  A  Targum 
on  the  five  Megilloth,  i  e.  the  books  of  Ruth, 
Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  au<l  Li- 
mentations  of*  Jeremiah.  7.  A  Targum  on  1st 
and  2nd  Chronicles.  8,  9,  and  10  Tiiree  on 
Esther.  11.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the 
Prophets. 

Onkelos. — According  to  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud, Onkelos  was  a  disciple  of  Hillel,  who  died 
60  years  B.C.  This  Hillel  was  grandfather  of 
Gamaliel,  Paul's  instructor.  Eichhorn,  disie- 
garding  the  Jewish  tradition,  places  him  much 
later. 

His  version,  containing  the  Pentateuch  alone, 
is  incomparably  the  best  of  all  the  Targums- 
The  style  is  pure,  approaching  that  of  Daniel, 
and  Ezra;  it  follows  the  original  w  >rd  for  word 
except  where  figures  of  speech  are  occasionally 
resolved  in  poetical  passages,  and  anthropomor* 
phic  expressions  removed  or  changed,  le*t  cc*» 
poreity   should    be    attributed    to   the   S.prwai 
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Being.  The  work  is  partiouhnly  useful  in  cri- 
ticism, because  it  is  very  literal  closely  adhering 
to  the  eriginal  words.  Where*  er  tiie  translator 
deuates  from  the  Masoretic  text,  lie  has  almost 
always  the  countenance  of  other  ancient  versions. 
He  refers  only  two  passages  to  the  Messiah  (Geo. 
xlix.  10;  Num.  xxiv.  17).  Oukelos's  reputation 
among  the  Jews  has  always  been  great  ;  his  ver- 
sion is  even  used  by  them  as  a  kind  of  dictionary 
giving  the  significations  of  Hebrew  words  ;  and 
they  have  composed  a  Masora  on  it  like  that  upon 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  called  Masora  Hattargum. 
This  paraphrase  is  given  in  the  Paris  and  London 
Polyglotts  from  Buxtorfs  edition  of  1618;  the 
text,  however,  is  not  yet  accurately  printed  after 
good  MSS.  Luazato  has  recently  attempted  to 
revise  it  in  his  work  entitled  Philorenus,  sice 
de  Onkelosi  paraphr.  Chald.,  Wien.  1830,  Bvo. 
(See  the  Halle  LUeraturzeit.  for  1832.) 

Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  on  the  Prophets  and 
Historical  Books. — The  accounts  of  Jonathan's 
life  are  obscure.  It  is  generally  said  that  he 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  Hillel's  eighty 
disciples,  and  colleague  of  Simeon  the  Just ;  and 
thus  he  is  represented  as  living  a  short  time 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  grounds  assigned 
by  Kichhorn  and  others  in  favour  of  a  more  recent 
period  are  unsatisfactory. 

This  Targum,  like  that  of  Onkelos,  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and,  must 
have  been  well  known  when  the  latter  was 
written.  Some  have  supposed  that  in  various 
places  Jonathan  made  use  of  Oukelos's  version; 
the  contrary  is  as  probable.  Jonathan's  version 
seems  to  have  been  made  prior  to  Onkelos  on  the 
law.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  Jews  would  Mist 
venture  to  translate  the  prophetic  writings,  in 
which  freer  scope  might  be  taken,  than  undertake 
the  difficult  task  of  giving  a  version  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. In  the  latter  case,  greater  literality  was 
required  and  stricter  injunctions  were  to  be  ob- 
served. 

Some  have  erroneously  looked  upon  this  Tar- 
gum as  the  composition  of  different  authors, 
because  it  is  more  literal  in  the  historical  books 
than  in  the  prophets ;  but  external  and  in'ernal 
evidence  coincide  in  proving  the  unity  of  the 
whole. 

It  contains  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets. 

The  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  Onkelos;  it 
contains  several  Greek  words,  but  no  Latin  terms, 
as  Kichhorn  affirms.  We  are  aware  that  Hkver- 
nick,  after  Carpzov,  asserts  that  the  style  agrees 
in  the  main  with  Oukelos's  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
less  pure,  freer,  and  more  paraphrastical. 

The  utility  of  this  Targum  chiefly  bears  upon 
the  critical  history  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  it  ge- 
nerally harmonises  with  the  Masoretic  recension. 
It  is  printed  in  the  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Bux- 
torf,  as  also  in  the  London  Polyglott. 

Pseudo- Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch. — This 
paraphrase  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  the  same 
Jonathan  who  translated  the  prophets  and  his- 
torical l>ooks.  Its  language  is  much  more  im- 
pure, being  mixed  with  foreign  words,  such  as 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin,  a  collection  of  which 
aas  been  made  by  Petermann  '  De  indole  Para- 
plnaseos,  quae  Jouathanis  esse  dicitur'  (Berol. 
1829,  p.  65,  sq.j     The  mode  of  rendering   is   en- 
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tirely  different  ;  it  contains  nun  »rous  allegories, 
fables,  and  dialogues,  unlike  the  mannei  ol  the 
leal  Jonathan.  The  dialect  in  which  it  is  written 
is  that  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  where  the  author  abides 
by  the  Hebrew  text,  he  uniformly  follows  the 
Rabbinical  interpretation.  Several  circumstances, 
especially  the  character  of  the  style  and  the  men- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  prove  that  it  was  made  afier 
the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Zunz, 
with  gie.it  piobability,  assigns  it  to  tl.-e  latter  half 
of  the  seventh  c?ntury.  It.  appears  to  have  been 
compiled  in  part  from  former  exposit  ons. 

The  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch. — 
This  version  is  styled  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 
either  from  having  been  made  at  Jerusalem,  or 
rather  from  its  being  executed  in  the  dialect  of 
that  place.  It  contains  meiely  interpretations  of 
select  passage*, and  geneially  agrees  with  Pseudo- 
Jonathan.  The  fables  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan 
are  repeated,  and  Hebrew  words  are  inserted 
without  any  explanation.  The  language  is  im- 
pure and  barbarous;  whole  chapters  are  occasion- 
ally omitted  ;  and  again,  a  series  of  successive  ex- 
planations is  attached  to  a  single  word.  It  con- 
sists of  mere  fragments 

Late  investigations,  conducted  with  great  skill 
and  industry,  have  fully  established  the  tact  that 
the  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  falsely  ascribed  to 
Jonathan,  existed  much  earlier  under  tlie  name  of 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  or  the  Targum  of  Pales- 
tine. Thus  the  Pseudo-Jonathan  is  identified, 
with  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem.  They  are  meiely 
recensions  of  the  same  work.  There  is  al*o 
ground  tor  believing  that  the  .Jerusalem  Targum 
extended  to  the  prophetic  books,  and  even  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  (Zunz,  p.  77, 
sq .).  Some  of  the  Targums  now  existing  on 
several  books  of  the  Hagiographa  appear  to  be- 
long to  it.  (See  Zunz,  Gottesditnstliche  f'ortriige 
der  Juden,  Berlin,  1832,  Svo.,  and  Havemick  s 
Einleitung.) 

The^e  two  Targums,  which  are  substantially 
one  and  the  same,  furnish  extremely  little  aid  in 
the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  ex- 
hibit the  doctrinal  system  of  the  later  Jews; 
indeed,  all  the  post-Talmudic  versions  were  de- 
signed to  furnish  allegorical  explanations  agreeable 
to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Talmud,  ami  to  em- 
body current  traditions,  legends,  and  tales. 

The  paraphrases  on  Job,  Psalms,  and  Prove;  bs 
possess  a  common  character  in  regard  to  style 
and  language,  and  probably  proceeded  from  the 
same  country,  which  Zunz  conjectures  to  have 
been  Syria;  that  on  Proveibs,  however,  adheies 
closely  to  the  Hebrew  text,  partaking  more  of  the 
character  of  a  version  than  a  paraphrase,  while 
those  on  Job  and  Psalms  are  loose  and  legendary, 
agreeably  to  the  genius  ol  the  time  in  which  they 
were  made.  It  has  been  frequently  noticed  that 
the  Targum  on  Proverbs  has  a  remaikable  agree- 
ment with  the  Syriac  version,  so  that  some  have 
supposed  the  writer  to  have  made  use  of  that  more 
ancient  translation  ;  this  hypothesis,  however,  is 
not  very  probable.  The  dialects  in  which  both 
are  written  were  cognate  ;  the  country  to  which 
they  owed  their  origin  the  same;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  one  was  de- 
rived in  part  from  the  other.  The  paraphrases  of 
the  books  of  Psalms  and  Job  appear  to  have  bteu 
written  by  the  same  person,  as  far  as  we  can  judgt 
from  internal  uniformity.     Earlier  Targum*  oo 
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Jon  must  have  existed,  as  they  are  mentioned  by 

!«mf  nl  the  Rabbins. 

Tin*  Targum  on  tiie  Megilloth  was  probably 
mitten  by  the  same  |>erson  :  it  is  exceedingly  free 
and  lull  of  adventitious  matter.  The  part  upon 
Rutb  is  the  best ;  that  on  Solomon's  Song  the 
most  fabulous.  The  work  must  have  been 
writt-n  a  considerable  time  after  the  Talmud. 
In  addition  to  the  Targum  on  Bather,  which 
forms  a  part  of  this  Targum  on  the  five  Megilloth, 
and  is  also  the  oldest  and  best,  there  are  two  others 
on  the  same  book.  Tlie  second  is  an  enlargement 
of  this  first,  and  was  inserted  in  the  London  Poiy- 
glott  ;  it  had  been  previously  published  by  Tayler 
in  a  Latin  version,  under  the  name  of  Turgum 
prius  (Loud.  165-3,  4to.).  The  third  is  still 
longer  and  more  full  of  fables;  it  was  published 
in  Latin  by  Tayler,  under  the  title  of  Targum 
pos  terius,  but.  the  original  has  never  been  printed. 
These  ihree  are  properly  different  recensions  of 
one  and  the  same  work,  which,  having  been  com- 
paratively brief  and  free  from  absurd  stories,  was 
subsequently  enlarged  at  two  different  times. 

It  was  long  thought  that  there  was  no  Targum 
on  the  books  of  Chronicles;  Beck,  however,  found 
such  a  paraphrase  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  the 
library  at  Erfurt,  and  published  it  with  learned 
annotations  in  1680-83.  The  MS.  has  several 
chasms.  It  was  afterwards  published  by  Wilkins 
from  the  Erpenian  MS.  at  Cambridge,  in  1715; 
here  the  text  is  full  and  correct.  This  Targum 
resembles  the  later  works  Of  ihe  same  kind;  and 
CfHild  not  have  been  written  before  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, from  its  references  to  the  Jerusalem  Targum. 

The  Taigum  on  Job,  Psa'ms,  and  Proverbs, 
attributed  to  R-  Joseph  the  Blind,  is  generally 
considered  not  to  have  been  written  by  the  reputed 
author. 

In  cod.  154  of  Kennicott,  there  is  a  passage  of 
some  length  quoted  in  the  margin  at  Zechariah, 
xii.  10  (Bruns  in  Eichliorn's  liepertorium,  xv. 
174).  It  is  attributed  to  a  Targum  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  prophets. 

As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  reaches,  there 
is  no  Chaldee  version  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah.  The  reason  assigned  in  the  Talmud  for 
not  translating  Daniel  into  Chaldee  is,  because 
it  reveals  the  exact  time  of  Messiah's  advent.  But 
the  true  cause  seems  la'her  to  have  been  the  super- 
stition of  the  Jews  in  supposing  that  if  these  books 
were  translated  into  Chaldee,  the  holy  text  of  the 
original  should  be  mixed  with  that  of  the  para- 
plnase,  inasmuch  as  there  are  in  them  Chaldee 
Sections.  Theie  are  indeed  no  Chaldee  pieces  in 
Nehemiah  ;  but  A  was  taken  along  with  Ezra  as  one 
book,  and  hence  no  Targum  of  either  was  made. 

The  Targums  are  of  considerable  use  in  a  cri- 
tical view.  They  show  the  integrity  of  the  present 
Misoretic  text.  It  is  not  denied  that  they  con- 
tain readings  dilleient  from  some  now  cunent 
among  the  Jews,  and  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  occasionally  altered  in  order  to  be  conformed 
to  an  altered  original  :  neither  should  it  be  con- 
ceal* d  that  the  MSS.  vary  from  one  another  and 
from  the  printed  copies.  As  to  their  having  been 
assimilated  to  the  Hebrew,  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  this  was  done  to  any  great  extent,  or  that  it 
w'.h  uniformly  practised.  Alter  all  reisouaUe 
deduct  ions  for  probable  deterioration,  they  still 
fcjfnrd  a  considerable  amount  of  testimony  in 
fcroiir  uf  the  general  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text 
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They  may  be  advantageously  used  in  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Bible,  as  suggesting  readings  of  rea« 
importance  and  value.  Onkelos  on  the  lawj  and 
Jonathan  on  the  prophets,  because  of  their  lite- 
ral ity.  will  be  most  serviceable. 

Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
article,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  the 
Introductions  of  Eichhorn,  Bertholdf,  and  De 
Wette;  Winer,  De  On/.e'oso  ejitsque  Paraphrcni 
Chaldaica,Ato.  Lips.,  1819;  Gesenins,  Comment, 
zu  Jesaia,  torn.  i. ;  Walton,  Prolegomena;  Jost, 
Geschkhte  der  Israeli  ten,  Berlin,  1821-9,  torn.  iii. 
and  iv.  Winer  has  published  a  grammar  and 
Chrestomathy  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the 
Targums,  and  Buxtorf  s  folio  Lexicon  is  the  best 
dictionary. — S.  D. 

TARSHISH  (B^ehW),  a  celebrated  part  of 
the  ancient  world,  about  the  exact  position  of 
which  opinions  are  much  divided.  In  this  case, 
however,  as  in  many  other  Scriptural  difficulties, 
that  is  clear  which  is  important,  while  the  doubt- 
ful or  the  hidden  is  of  comparatively  little  mo- 
ment. We  may,  or  we  may  not,  be  able  to  fix 
with  certainty  the  exact  spot  where  Tarshish  lay  ; 
but  the  particulars  which  Scripture  supplies  le- 
specting  it  are  too  numerous  and  too  definite  to 
allow  any  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  place  itself.  Tarshish  may  be 
described,  and,  therefore,  may  be  known,  though 
we  still  remain  in  uncertainty  on  what  point  in 
the  map  the  name  should  be  inscribed.  And 
while  die  exact  locality  is  of  small  concern,  the 
important  details  winch  the  Bible  presents  may, 
nevertheless,  render  us  aid  in  attempting  to  deter- 
mine where  Tarshish  lay. 

We  will  lirst  give  a  summary  of  the  noticei 
which  the  Scriptures  afford  respecting  Taishish. 
In  the  great  genealogical  table  (Gen.  x.  4,  5)  it 
is  placed  among  the  sons  of  J  avail  ;  '  Elishah  and 
Tarshish,  Kittim  and  Dodanim.  By  these  were 
the  islands  of  the  Gentiles  divided.'  This  refers 
the  mind  at  once  to  the  north- western  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  To  a  similar  conclusion  does 
other  Scriptural  language  lead.  In  Ps.  lxxii.  10  it 
is  said,  '  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles 
shall  bring  presents;'  and  in  2  Chron.  ix.  21, 
we  read,  *  The  king  s  (Solomon)  ships  went  to 
Tarshish  with  the  servants  of  Hiram  ;  every  three 
years  once  came  the  ships  of  Tarshish  bringing 
gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks/ 
Now  Hiram's  city.  Tyre,  lay  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Solomon's  vessels 
might  be  associated  with  his  in  a  voyage  towards 
the  west  to  fetch  merchandise.  In  Isa.  Ixvi. 
19,  we  find  Tarshish  mentioned  in  a  way  which 
Confirms  this  view  :  'And  1  will  set  a  sign  among 
them,  and  I  will  send  those  that  escape  of  them 
unto  the  nations  (or  (Gentiles);  to  Tarshish,  1'ul 
and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow,  to  Tubal  and  Javan, 
to  the  isles  afar  oil'.'  These  passages  make  it  clear 
that  Tarshish  lay  at  a  distance  from  Judaea,  and 
that  that  distance  was  in  a  north-westerly  direction  ; 
and  the  mention  of  such  names  as  Lad,  Javan,  and 
the  isles,  carries  the  mind  to  the  extreme  mirth- 
west,  and  suggests  Spain  as  the  place  for  Tarshish. 
But  Taishish  must  have  been  on  the  sea-coast, 
for  it  was  famous  for  its  ships.  '  The  ships  of 
Tarshish  '  were  celebrated  under  that  designation, 
which  may  have  l>een  used  in  that  wide  muse  in 
which  we  speak  of  an  East  Indiamau,  refereuct 
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bring  made  rathei  to  the  place  whither  the  vessel 
traded,  than  to  that  where  it  was  hnilt  ;  or  the 
phrase  mav  have  conn'  to  denote  a  p  .rMcular  kind 
of  vessel,  i.e.  trailing  or  merchant  ships,  from 
.lie  celebrity  of  Tarshish  as  a  commercial  port 
1  Kin^s  \.  22  ;  Ps.  xlviii.  7  ;  Isa.  ii.  1(5  ;  xxiii. 
1-14;  lx.i);  E/.ek.  xxvii.  25).  Some  six  times 
do  we  meet  with  the  phrase,  ships  or  navy  of 
Tarshish  ;  which  of  itself  shows  how  noted  a  sea- 
port we  have  under  consideration,  if  it  does  not 
prove  also  that  in  process  of  time  the  terms  had 
come  to  descrihe  vessels  according  to  their  occu- 
pation rather  than  their  country,  as  we  say  '  a 
slaver,'  denoting  a  ship  engaged  in  the  slave-trade 
<  comp.  Horat.  '  saevis  Lihurnis,'  ('arm.  i.  27  ; 
'  Bitbyna  carina',  i.  35;  '  trabe  Cypria,'  i.  1). 
In  Ezek.  xxvii.  12-25,  the  place  is  described  by 
its  pursuits  and  its  merchandise  :  —  'Tarshish 
(here  again  in  connection  with  a  western  country, 
Javan,  ver.  13)  '  was  thy  (Tyre)  merchant,  in  all 
riches,  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they  traded 
in  thy  fairs.  The  ships  of  Tarshish  did  sing  of 
thee  in  thy  market,  and  thou  wast  replenished 
and  made  very  glorious  in  the  midst  of  the  seas.' 
The  last  words  are  admirably  descriptive  of  the 
south-western  coast  of  Spain.  How  could  a 
Hebrew  poet  better  describe  the  locality  where  the 
songs  of  the  sailors  of  Tarshish  made  the  name  of 
Tyre  glorious?  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  map, 
and  cast  his  eye  on  the  embouchure  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, and  say  if  this  spot  is  not  pre-eminently, 
when  viewed  from  Palestine,  '  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas.'  There  is  a  propriety  too  in  the  words  found 
in  Ps.  xlviii.  7  (comp.  Ezek.  xxviii.  26),  '  Thou 
breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish  with  an  east  wind,' 
if  we  suppose  merchant  vessels  working  eastwardly 
up  the  Mediterranean  towards  Tyre,  encountering 
an  east  or  rather  north-east  gale,  which  is  a  very 
violent  and  destructive  wind  to  this  day.  Jere- 
miah (x.  (J)  tells  us  that  '  silver  spread  into  plates' 
was  brought  from  Tarshish  ;  and  from  the  con- 
nection the  silver  appears  to  have  been  elaborately 
wrought ;  whence  we  infer  that  at  one  period 
there  was  in  Tarshish  the  never-failing  connection 
found  between  commerce,  wealth,  and  art.  An 
important  testimony  occurs  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  13, 
*  Sheha  and  Dedan,  and  the  merchants  of  Tar- 
shish, with  all  the  young  lions  thereof,  shall  say 
unto  thee.  Art  thou  come  to  take  a  spoil?  to  carry 
away  silver  and  gold?  to  take  away  cattle  and 
goods,  to  take  a  great  spoil?  '  whence  it  is  clear 
that  Tarshish  was  an  opulent  tJace,  abounding 
in  cattle  and  goods,  in  silver  and  gold.  We  are 
not  sure  that  the  words  '  the  young  lions  thereof 
are  intended  to  be  taken  literally.  They  may 
refer  to  the  lion-hearted  chiefs  of  the  nation  ;  but 
if  they  are  understood  as  implying  that  lions 
were  literally  found  in  Tarshish,  they  only  concur 
with  other  parts  of  Scripture  in  showing  that  the 
name  is  to  l>e  taken  in  a  wide  acceptation,  as  de- 
noting, besides  modern  Andalusia,  those  parts  of 
Africa  which  lay  near  and  opposite  to  Spain. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  a  part  of  the  trade  of 
Tarshish  lay  in  these  and  in  other  animals;  for  we 
certainly  know  that  Solomon's  ships  brought  that 
prince  apes  and  peacocks  :  the  lions  may  have 
been  caught  in  Africa,  and  conveyed  in  ships  of 
Tarshish  to  Tyre.  Sheha  and  Dedan,  however, 
are  mentioned  here  in  connection  with  Tarshish, 
and  they  were  certainly  eastern  countries,  lying 
probably  on  the  western  side  of  the  Persian  gulf 


in  Arabia.  But  the  object  of  the  writer  may 
have  been  to  mention  the  countries  pla-,ed  at  the 
extremities  of  the  then  known  world — Tarshish 
on  the  west.  Sheha  and  Dedan  on  the  east.  In 
Isa.  xxiii.  1-11,  we  read,  as  a  part  of  the  burden 
of  Tyre,  that  the  ships  of  Tarshish  are  called  on 
to  howl  at  her  destruction,  because  Tyre  afforded 
them  no  longer  a  commercial  port  and  a  haven  . 
words  which  entirely  agree  with  the  hypothesis 
which  makes  Tarshish  a  city  on  the  sea- board  of 
Spain,  trading  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Tyie. 
Nor  are  the  words  found  in  the  sixth  verse  dis- 
cordant :  'Pass  ye  over  to  Tarshish;  howl,  ye 
inhabitants  of  the  isles.'  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
book  of  Jonah  (i.  1-3;  iv.  2).  The  prophet  was 
commanded  to  go  and  prophesy  against  Nineveh 
on  the  Tigris.  For  this  he  should,  on  quitting  Je- 
rusalem, have  gone  in  an  easterly  direction  ;  but 
he  shunned  the  duty  and  fled.  Of  course  he  na- 
turally rled  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of  that  in 
which  the  avoided  object  lay:  he  proceeded,  in 
fact,  to  Tarshish.  Tarshish  then  must  have  been 
to  the  west,  and  not  to  the  east,  of  Jerusalem. 
In  order  to  reach  Tarshish  he  went  to  Joppa,  and 
took  ship  for  the  place  of  his  destination,  thus 
still  keeping  in  a  westerly  course,  and  showing  that 
Tarshish  lay  to  the  west.  In  Tarshish,  indeed, 
placed  in  the  extreme  north-west,  he  might  well 
expect  to  be  distant  enough  from  Nineveh.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  notice  that,  when  he  arrived  at 
Joppa  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  '  he  found  a  ship 
going  to  Tarshish  ;'  which  fact  we  can  well  under- 
stand if  Tarshish  lay  to  the  west,  but  by  no  means 
if  it  lay  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Thus  far  all  the  passages  cited  agree,  with  more 
or  less  of  evidence,  in  iixing  Tarshish  somewhere 
in  or  near  Spain.  But  in  2  Chron.  xx  36,  it  is 
recorded  that  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  joined 
himself  with  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel,  '  to  make 
ships  to  go  to  Tarshish,  and  they  made  the  ships 
in  Ezion-geber,'  that  is,  on  theElanitic  gulf  on  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  If  then  these  ves- 
sels, built  at  Ezion-geber,  were  to  go  to  Tarshish, 
that  place  must  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  Palestine 
instead  of  the  western  ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  they 
circumnavigated  Africa;  not  because  such  a 
voyage  was  impossible,  but  because  it  was  long 
and  tedious,  and  not  likely  to  be  taken  when  a 
nearer  and  safer  way  to  Tarshish  lay  from  the 
ports  of  the  Palestinian  coast.  But  in  the  pa- 
rallel passage,  found  in  1  Kings  xxii.  19,  ihese 
vessels  are  described  as  *  ships  of  Tarshish  '  (mer- 
chant vessels),  which  were  intended  to  go  to  Ophir, 
not  to  Tarshish.  This  removes  the  difficulty  at 
once,  for  Ophir  was  in  the  east,  and  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  fleet  was  built  on  the  Red  Sea, 
since  it  was  an  eastern  not  a  western  voyage 
which  was  intended.  The  reference  appears  to  be 
to  the  same  eastern  trade  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  1  Kings  x.  22,  where  we  find  Hiram  and 
Solomon  importing  from  the  East  in  ships  of 
Tarshish  or  merchantmen,  gold  and  silver,  ivory 
apes,  and  peacocks.  We  have  not  space  to  enter 
into  the  critical  questions  which  this  contrariety 
between  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  sug- 
gests for  consideration  ;  but  we  may  remark  that 
in  a  case  in  which  a  diversity  appears  in  the 
statements  of  these  two  authorities,  no  com petently 
informed  theologian  could  hesitate  to  give  tn# 
preference  to  the  former. 

It  appears  then  clear  from  this  minute  review 
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"•f  the  Scriptural  accounts  and  allusions,  that 
Tarshish  was  an  old,  celebrated,  opulent,  culti- 
vated, c  >mmercial  city,  which  carried  on  trade  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  with  the  sea-ports  of 
Syria,  especially  Tyre  and  Joppa,  and  that  it  most 
probably  lay  on  the  extreme, west  of  that  sea.  Was 
there  then  in  ancient -times  any  city  in  these  parts 
which  corresponded  with  these  clearly  ascer- 
tamed  facts  ?  There  was.  Such  was  Tartessns 
in  Spain,  said  to  have  heen  a  Phoenician  colony 
(Arrian,  Alex.  iii.  803),  a  fact  which  of  itself 
would  account  for  its  intimate  connection  with 
Palestine  and  the  Biblical  narratives.  As  to  the 
exact  spot  where  Tartessis  (so  written  originally) 
lay,  authorities  are  not  agreed,  as  the  city  had 
ceased  to  exist  when  geography  began  to  re- 
ceive attention  ;  but  it  was  not  far  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir, consecpiently  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  famous  Granada  of  later  days.  The  reader, 
however,  must  enlarge  his  notion  beyond  that  of 
a  mere  city,  which,  how  great  soever,  would 
scarcely  correspond  with  the  ideas  of  magnitude, 
affluence,  and  power  that  the  Scriptures  suggest. 
The  name,  which  is  of  Phoenician  origin,  seems 
to  denote  the  district  of  south-western  Spain, 
comprising  the  several  colonies  which  Tyre 
planted  in  that  country,  and  so  being  equivalent 
to  what  we  might  designate  Phoenician  Spain. 
We  are  not  however  convinced  that  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa  was  not  included,  so  that  the  word 
would  denote  to  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine  the 
extreme  western  parts  of  thj  world.  We  seem, 
however,  authorized  by  considerations,  besides 
those  which  have  been  already  elicited,  in  iden- 
tifying the  Hebrew  Tarshish  with  the  Sp  inish 
Tartessns,  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of 
the  neighbouring  country  over  which  the  latter 
held  dominion,  or  p  >ssessed  immediate  influence. 
Among  these  considerations  we  mention,  1st.  that 
the  t.vo  names  are  s;  mi  la  r,  if  they  are  not  the  same  ; 
the  Greek  Taprriaaos.  with  the  Aramaic  pronun- 
ciation, would  be  C*mn,  a  fact  which  would  of 
it-elf  seem  to  settle  the  question,  in  the  absence 
of  conflicting  evidence  and  claims;  2nd.  Spain 
was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Phoenician  coloniza- 
tion ;  and  if  we  unite  therewith  the  north-west  of 
Africa,  we  shall  have  <ome  idea  of  the  greatness 
of  the  power  of  Tyre  in  these  parts,  for  Tyre  is 
rep  >rte .1  to  have  founded  not  fewer  than  three 
hundred  cities  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and 
two  hundred  in  south-western  Spain  i  Strabo,  ii. 
fjitS.  Here,  them,  was  found  the  chief  object  of 
the  Phoenician  sea  trade.  These  countries  were 
to  Tyre  what  Peru  was  to  Spain.  Conlining  our 
remnks  to  Spain,  we  learn  from  Heeren  that  the 
PhuTiician  colonies  on  the  European  side  of  the 
sea  were  situated  in  the  south  of  the  present  An- 
dalusia. Here,  with  other  important  places,  lav 
Tarti'sstis,  a  name  which  is  home  bv  a  river,  an 
island,  a  town,  and  a  region.  Heeren  distinctly 
Kays  that  to  Orientalists  the  word  indicated  the 
•art  best  west  generally,  comprising,  of  course, 
many  places.  In  the  cnmmcrci.il  geography  of  the 
Phoenicians,  he  adds,  ihe  word  obviously  meant 
the  entire  of  their  colonial  dependencies  in  southern 
Spam.  in  the  sane  general  wiiv  we  use  the  term 
W<-st  Indies;  and  thus  arose  the  liver,  the  town, 
!he  district  of  Tartessns,  since  the  country  in- 
cluded them  all  Mleeieu,  litvon,  ii.  ll.sq.).  3rd. 
k  *1o«h  naur.ii   to  c  intir  t  our   view    that   all  the 


articles  reported  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  to  hart 
been  brought  from  Tarshish,  might  have  com* 
from  south-western  Spain.  Here  there  were  mine* 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  TartesBus  is  expressly 
named  as  affording  the  latter  mineral  (Strabo,  iii. 
p.  1  47  ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  35).  Tin  was  brought  by  the 
Phoenicians  from  Britain  into  Spain,  and  thence 
carried  to  the  Oriental  markets.  According  tc 
Diodorus  Si  cuius  (v.  38),  tin  was  procured  in 
Spain  also,  as  well  as  lead,  according  to  Pliny 
{Hist.  Nat.  iii.  4).  Pliny's  words  are  fi.  cible : 
4  Nearly  all  Spain  abounds  in  the  metals — lead, 
iron,  copper,  silver,  gold.' 

The  view  which  has  been  taken  in  these  ob- 
servations was  suggested  to  our  mind  by  Winer's 
excellent  article  on  the  subject  (Fteal-tcorterb.  ii. 
700),  and  on  his  authority  «ome  of  our  statements 
rest;  but  we  should  not  do  justice  to  it,  did  we 
not  add,  that  though  suggested  by  Winer,  it  is 
the  unprejudiced  result  of  our  own  investigation 
of  the  several  Scriptural  passages  which  bear  on 
the  subject.  We  add  one  or  two  corrugations. 
Heeren  (Ideen,  ii.  64)  translates  Ezek.  xxvii.  25. 
'  The  ships  of  Tarshish,*  &c,  by  "Spanish  shi]« 
were  the  chief  object  of  thy  merchandise  ;  thou 
(Tyre)  wast  a  full  city,  and  wast  honoured  on  the 
seas.'  The  Phoenicians  were  as  eager  in  their 
quest  of  gold  and  gold  countries  as  were  the 
alchemists  and  the  Europeans  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  lust  for  gold  urged  them  over  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  and  the  cliffs  of  the  Red  Sea, 
as  far  as  Yemen  and  Ethiopia  ;  and  the  same 
passion  carried  them  westwardly  to  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  •  Spain." 
says  Heeren,  '  was  once  the  richest  land  in  the 
world  for  silver ;  gold  was  found  there  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  baser  metals  as  well.  Toe 
silver  mountains  were  in  those  parts  which  the 
Phoenicians  comprised  under  the  general  name  of 
Tartessns  or  Tarshish.  The  immeasurable  afflu- 
ence of  precious  metals  which  on  their  first  ar- 
rival they  found  here,  so  astounded  them,  and 
the  sight  thereof  so  wrought  on  the  imagination  of 
the  peo'ple,  that  fact  called  fable  to  its  aid,  and 
the  story  gained  currency,  that  the  first  Phoenician 
colonists  not  only  filled  their  ships  with  gold,  out 
made  thereof  theiT  various  implements,  anchors 
not  excepted.' — J.  R.  R. 

TARSHISH,  a  precious  stone,  so  called  as 
brought  from  Tarshish,  as  Ophir  is  also  put  for 
the  gold  brought  from  thence  (Exod.  xxviii.  20; 
xxxix.  13;  Ezek.  i.  10;  x.  9;  xxviii.  13;  Cant, 
v.  14  :  Dan.  x.  0).  The  Septuagint,  followed  by 
Josephus,  makes  it  the  'chrysolite,'  i.e.  the  topaz 
of  the  moderns,  which  is  still  found  in  S]viin  :  so 
Braun.  I>r  Vestitu  Sn  erd.  ii.  17.  Others  snp- 
]xwe  it  to  be  'amber;'  but  this  does  not  agree  with 
the  passages  in  Exodus,  which  make  the  Tarshish 
to  have  lieen  one  of  the  engraved  stones  of  the 
high  priest's  breast-plate.  The  word  is  translated 
1  beryl'  ill  the  Authorized  Version. 

TARSI'S  Tapcr6s),  a  celebrated  city,  tire 
metropolis  of  C'ilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Oydnus.  which  flawed  through  it,  and 
divided  it  into  two  parts.  Hence  it  is  sometimes 
by  Greek  writers  called  Tapaol  in  the  plural 
peihajrs  not  without  some  reference  to  a  fancier 
resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  two  divisions  & 
the  city  to  the  wings  of  a  bird.  Tarsus  was  a  dis- 
tinguished seat  of  Greek  philosophy  and  literatum, 
And  from  tl»e  munl>er  of  its  scliools  and  learned 
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men,  trns  rank.'d  by  the  side  of  Athens  and  Alex- 
andria ^Sfr.ih  >,  xiv.,  pp.  673.  674).  Augustus 
made  Tarsus  free  (Appian.  Hell.  Civ.  v.  7).  This 
•eems  to  have  implied  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates,  with 
Yeedom  from  tribute;  hut  did  not  confer  the  jus 
colouiamm,  "hot  the  jus  ciritatis  :  and  it  was  not 
'Ix-ivf >re,  as  usually  supposed,  on  this  account, 
H)«  Pvil  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizen- 
»hip  Tarsus,  indeed,  eventually  did  become  a 
Roman  colony,  which  gave  to  the  inhabitants  this 
privilege;  but  this  was  not  till  long  after  the  time 
of  Paul  (Deyling.  Observat.  Sacr.  iii.  391,  sq.  ; 
comp.  Citizknship  ;  Colony).  We  thus  find 
that  the  Roman  tribune  at  Jerusalem  ordered 
Paid  to  be  scourged,  though  he  knew  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Tarsus,  but    'esisted  on  learning  that 
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be  was  a  Roman  citizen  (Acts  ix.  11  ;  xxi.  89; 

xxii.  21,  27).  In  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  that  is, 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  Tarsus  was  still  large. 
and  surrounded  by  a  double  wall,  and  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Armenian  Christians  {Tab.  Syria 
p.  133).  It  is  now  a  poor  and  decayed  town, 
inhabited  by  Turks;  but.  it  is  not  so  much 
fallen  as  many  other  anciently  great  towns  of 
the  same  quarter,  the  population  being  estimated 
at  30,000.  There  are  some  considerable  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  (Heuma-nn,  De  Claris  Tar- 
senensib.,  Gott.  171*  ;  Altmann,  Excrc.  de  Tarso. 
Hern.  1731  ;  Mannert,  ii.  97,  sq.  ;  Rosen  miiller, 
Bib.  Ceocj.  iii.  38:  Beaufort,  Karamania  ;  Irbv 
and  Mangles,  Travels,  pp.  502-506;  see  also  th*« 
articles  Citizenship  and  Colony). 
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TARTAR  (priori ;  Sept.  eapedK),  an  idol  of 
the  Avites,  introduced  by  them  into  Samaria 
(2  Kings  xvii.  31).  In  Peidevi  Tar-thakh  might 
mean  \  deep  darkness'  or  k  hero  of  darkness.'  Ge- 
•enius  thinks  that  under  this  name  some  malign 
planet  (Saturn  or  Mars)  was  worshiped  (Com- 
ment, in  Jes.,  ii.  848);  but  we  are  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  Assyrian  superstitions  to  be 
able  to  identify  tins  idol  with  certainty. 

TARTAN  (jrpj!)  ;  Sept.  QapOdv  and  TaudOau), 
an  Assyrian  general  whom  Sennacherib  sent,  ac- 
companied by  Rabsaris  and  Rabshakeh,  to  Jeru- 
salem (2Kin»s  xviii.  17  .  It  is  not  known  whe- 
ther this  is  the  same  officer  who  in  a  preceding 
reign  besieged  and  took  Ashdod  for  his  master  • 
(Isa.  xx.  I). 

TATNAI  ttjjtgl;;  Pers.,  perhaps  gift;  Sept. 
GavOavat),  a  Persian  governor,  who  succeeded  Re- 
num  in  the  rule  of  Samaria,  and  probahlv  of  other 
provinces  north  of  Judaea.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  more  just  person,  and  more  friendly  to  the 


Jews,  than  his  predecessor.  An  adverse  report  o. 
their  proceedings  at  Jerusalem  reached  him  ;  but  he 
re-solved  to  suspend  his  judgment  till  he  had  ex- 
amined into  the  matter  on  the  spot.  He  accord- 
ingly repaired  thither,  accompanied  by  another 
great  officer,  named  Sbethar-boznai,  and  their  col- 
leagues, and  finding  that  the  Jews  alleged  the 
authority  of  a  royal  decree  for  their  proceed iiiys, 
he  sent  to  the  supreme  government  a  temperate 
and  fair  report,  founded  on  the  information  he 
had  obtained,  suggesting  that  the  statement  made 
by  the  Jews  as  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus  and  other 
matters  should  be  verified  by  reference  to  the 
archives  at  Babylon.  Then,  without  one  word  to 
influence  the  decision  or  to  prejudice  the  claim 
advanced.  Tatnai  concludes  with  intimating  thai 
he  awaits  the  royal  orders.  This  official  letter  ot 
the  Persian  governor  is  quite  a  model  of  exact- 
ness, moderation,  and  tint fi,  and  gives  a  very 
favourable  idea  of  the  administrative  part  of  the 
Persian  government.  This  took  place  in  the  ae- 
cond  year  of  Darius,  B.C.  519.    The  rescript  being 
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favourab  e  to  the  claim  of  the  Jews,  whose  state- 
ment had  heen  verified  by  the  discovery  of  the 
or.ginal  decree  of  Cyrus,  Tatnai  and  his  col- 
leagues applied  themselves  with  vigour  to  the 
execution  of  the   roval   commands  (Ezra  v.  and 

vi.)- 

TAVERNS.  THE  THREE  (Tpth  Ta&epvar, 
Vulg.  Ties  tahernae)  The  name  of  asinall  place 
on  th.e  Appian  way,  mentioned  Acts  xxviii.  15. 
The  word  rafZepva  is  plainly  the  Latin  taberna 
111  Greek  letters,  and  denote?  a  house  made  with 
hoards  or  planks,  quasi  trabena  Wooden  houses, 
huts,  &c.  are  called  tahernae.  Thus  Horace, 
'  pauperum  tabemas  regumque  tunes,'  Carol,  i. 
I  4, 13.  Hence  the  word  also  means  shops,  as  distin- 
guished from  dwelling  houses.  Horace  uses  it  for 
a  bookseller's  shop  (Nat  i.  4.  71),  and  for  a  wine 
shop  (Ep.  i.  14.  24").  The  shops  at  Pompeii  are 
booths,  connected  in  almost  every  case  with  dwell- 
ings behind,  as  they  were  in  London  three  centu- 
ries ago.  When  eatables  or  drinkables  were  sold 
in  a  Roman  shop,  it  was  called  taberua,  tavern 
victualling-house.  The  place  or  village  called 
'  Three  Taverns  '  probably  therefore  derived  its 
name  from  three  large  inns,  or  eating-houses,  foi 
the  refreshment  of  travellers  passing  to  and  from 
Rome.  Zosimus  calls  it  rpia  Kairr)Ae~ia  (ii.  10). 
Appii  Forum  appears  to  have  been  such  anothei 
place.  Horace  mentions  the  later  in  describing 
his  journey  from  Rome  to  Brundusium,  as  '  dif- 
fer! nm  nautis.  cauponibus  atque  malignis ' — 
stulVed  with  rank  boatmen,  and  with  vintners  base 
(Sat.  i.  5  3").  That  the  Three  Taverns  was  nearer 
Rome  than  Appii  Forum,  appears  from  the  con- 
clusion of  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  (ii. 
10),  which,  when  he  is  travelling  south-eastwards 
from  Antium  to  his  seat  near  Form i a?,  he  dates 
'Ab  Appii  F.<ro,  bora  quarta"  —  from  Appii  Forum, 
at  the  four  til  hour ;  and  adds,  '  Dederam  aliam 
paulo  ;mte,  Tribus  Tahernis  " — I  wrote  you  an- 
other, a  little  while  ago,  from  the  Three  Taverns. 
G rutins  observes,  that  there  were  many  places  in 
I  lie  Roman  empire  at  this  time  which  had  the 
names  of  Forum  ami  Tahernae,  the  former  from 
having  markets  of  all  kinds  of  commodities,  the 
latter  from  furnishing  wine  and  eataMes.  The 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  Appii  Forum  at 
forty-three  Roman  miles  from  Rome,  and  the 
Three  Taverns  at  thirty- three.  The  place  still 
remains,  and  is  called  Tie  Taveme.  In  Evelyn's 
time  (1615),  the  remains  were  'yet  very  faire' 
(Diarie,  vol.  i.  p.  134).  The  Roman  Christians 
went  in  token  of  respect  to  meet  St.  Paul  at  these 
places,  having  been  probably  apprised  of  his  aj>- 
proach  by  letters  or  express  from  Puteoli  (Acts 
xxviii  13-15) — one  party  of  them  resting  at  the 
Three  Taverns,  and  the  other  going  on  to  Appii 
Forum.  When  the  apostle  saw  ibis  unequivocal 
token  of  respect  and  zeal,  he  took  fresh  courage. 
In  the  fourth  century  there  was  a  Rishop  of  Three 
Taverns,  named  Felix  (Optatus,  lib.  i.). — J.F.l*. 

TAXES  of  some  kind  must  have  been  coeval 
with  the  origin  of  civilized  society.  The  idea  of 
the  one  is  involved  in  that  of  the  other;  since 
society,  as  every  organization,  implies  expense, 
which  must  be  raised  by  the  abstraction  of  pro- 
|>erty  from  the  individuals  of  which  it  consists, 
either  by  occasional  or  periodical,  by  gelf- im- 
posed, or  compulsory  exactions. 

Accordingly  we  find  a  provision  of  income 
made  at  the  very    commencement    of  the  Mosaic 
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polity.  Taxes,  like  all  other  things  in  that 
polity,  had  a  religious  origin  and  import.  As  a 
ransom  lor  his  soul  unto  the  Lord,  every  Jsraelitt 
was  to  pay  half  a  shekel  yearly,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward,  the  rich  not  giving  more,, 
the  poor  not  giving  less,  for  the  service  of  th« 
tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx.  1'2,  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  6). 
From  the  latter  passage  it  appears  that  the  law 
appointing  this  payment  was  in  force  in  the  dayi 
of  Joash  (b.c.  878).  This  half  shekel  was  the 
tribute  which  our  Lord  was  asked  if  he  paii 
(Matt.  xvii.  24).  It  is  called  in  the  Greek 
ra  5i$paxp-a.  and  was  in  value  about  lifteen  pence 
The  way  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  shows  that  i* 
was  an  established  and  well-known  payment — 
'  they  that  received  the  didrachm  ' — in  rendering 
which  by  'tribute,'  our  translators  have  failed  to 
give  the  force  of  the  original  (comp.  Joseph. 
De  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  6).  This  offering  was  obli- 
gatory on  Jews  who  lived  in  foreign  countries  no 
less  than  on  those  who  lived  at  home,  though  fre- 
quently the  native  princes  tried  to  divert  the 
didrachm  from  the  temple  treasury  to  their  own,  in 
which  effort  they  were  more  than  once  arrested  by 
the  Romans  (Joseph.  Antic/,  xviii.  9.  I).  From 
the  Talmudical  Tract  Shekalim  (Mis/ina,  ii.  4), 
the  time  of  payment  appears  to  have  heen  between 
the  fifteenth  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month 
Adar,  that  is,  in  March.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  this  didrachm  was  ordered  by  Vespa- 
sian to  be  paid  into  the  capitol,  as,  says  Josephus. 
1  they  used  to  pay  the  same  to  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  '  (De  Dell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  6).  A  special 
provision  seems  to  have  been  made,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  of  one-third  of  a  shekel  yearly. 
'  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  our  God  '  (Neh. 
x.  32).  The  Jews,  at  times,  f.aind  the  taxes 
they  had  to  pay  very  oppressive.  The  le  ■  tribes 
complained  that  they  had  found  Davids  yoke 
heavy,  and  entreated  Rehnhoam  that  he  w  'tilt i 
lighten  it.  And  the  stoning  to  death  of  Adoram. 
who  'was  over  the  tribute,"  shows  to  what  ,  n  ex- 
tent the  question  \>i'  taxes  entered  into  the  causes 
of  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  (1  Kings  xii.  4.  18). 
When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  Palestine 
the  unhappy  Jews  had  a  double  yoke  to  hear; 
while  it  appears  from  Josephus  that  the  yoke  ol 
the  native  princes  was  anything  but  light.  The 
income  of  Herod  the  (ireat  seems  to  have  been 
about  1600  talents,  which  has  been  estimated  aJ 
680,000/.  sterling  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  1 1.  4,  note 
in  Winston's  Translation).  Agrippa  II.  had 
revenues  which  amounted  to  twelve  millions  of 
drachmae,  which  may  have  equalled  nearly  half 
a  million  of  our  money.  Nor  was  the  recently 
removed  house-tax  an  exclusive  English  impnsi- 
tion,  for  Herod  Agrippa  is  recorded  to  have 
'  leleased  the  Jews  from  the  tax  upon  houses,  every 
one  of  whom  paid  it  before  '  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xi» 
6.  3  ;  8.  2). 

Besides  the  regular  hail  sfiekei  l.  eie  \v£e  a 
considerable  income  derived  to  the  Temple  from 
tithes,  firstlings,  &c.  (2  Kings  xii.  4).  Consider- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  land  we  cannot  account 
these  religions  imposts  as  heavy.  If  we  turn  tu 
the  civil  constitution,  we  find  taxes  first  insti- 
tuted at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  regal 
power,  whose  exactions  are  forcibly  described  by 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii.  10,  sq.).  They  consisted 
partly  in  personal  service,  jartly  in  tithe  in  kind. 
Occasionally  a  heavy  poll-tax  was  imposed — '  ol 
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ill  the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each  man  fifty 
shekels  of  si  Iyer1  (3  K.ipga  xv.  20).  On  other 
incisions  an  assessment  was  made,  and  a  tax 
raised  from  the  people  of  the  lantl  generally  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  lib).  Both  these  hist  cases,  how- 
ever, were  provisions  for  a  special  need.  Pre- 
sents constituted  a  source  of  abundant  income, 
and  can  hardly  he  regarded  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  sort  of  self-imposed  tax  (1  Sam.  x.  27  ; 
xvi.  20;  1  Kings  x.  25;  2  Chron.  xvii.  5). 
Royal  demesnes  supplied  resources  (I  Kings  iv. 
22,  sq.).  There  was  also  a  transit-tax  '  of  the 
merchantmen,  and  of  the  traffic  of  the  spice-mer- 
chants, and  of  all  the  kings  of  Arabia,  and  of 
the  governors  of  the  country  '  (1  Kings  x.  15). 
Shijxs  and  other  public  property  belonged  to  the 
king  (1  Kings  x.  28;  ix.  26;  xxii.  49):  the 
weight  of  gold  that  came  to  Solomon  in  one  year 
(independently  of  several  sources)  was  676  talents 
(1  Kings  x.  11).— J.  R.  IS. 

TEASHUR  ("VlK:Nn)  occurs  in  three  places 
in  Scripture,  but  great  uncertainty  has  aluiays 
existed  respecting  its  true  meaning  (Cels.  Hiero- 
bot.  ii.  153)  ;  though  it  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  denote  the  box-tree.  There  is  no 
philological  proof  of  this  conclusion,  but  yet 
there  is  nothing  in  the  tree  indicated  unsuitable 
to  the  several  contexts.  Thus,  with  reference  to 
the  future  temple,  it  is  said  (Isa.  Ix.  13),  '  The 
glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir-tree, 
the  pine-tree,  and  the  box  together  ;'  and  at  xli.  19, . 
'1  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir-tree,  and  the  pine, 
and  the  box  together.'  Further  in  Ezek.  xxvii  6, 
in  the  account  of  the  arts  and  commerce  of  Tyre, 
we  read,  '  Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made 
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tnine  oars,  and  the  benches  of  the  rowa-s  are  made 
•>f  ashur-wood,  inlaid  with  ivory,'  as  it  is  now 
tonally  interpreted.     The  ash ur- wood,  moreover, 


is   said    to  have  been   brought    from   the   isle*  o/ 
Chittim,  (hat  is,  of  (ireece. 

The  box  (buxus  semj/errirens)  is  a  native  of 
most  parts  of  Europe.  It  grows  well  in  England, 
as  at  Boxhill,  Ster,  while  that  from  the  Levant  is 
most  valued  in  commerce,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  highly  esteemed  by  wood-engravers.  Turkey 
box  is  yielded  by  buxus  Ba/ear/ca,  a  species  which 
is  found  in  Minorca,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and 
also  in  both  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  is 
imported  from  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  tne 
Black  Sea.  Box  is  also  found  on  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  a  species  extends  even  to  the  Himalaya 
mountains.  Hence  it  is  well  known  to  Asiatics, 
and  is  the  s/ntmshad  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  much 
employed  in  the  present  day  by  the  wood  en- 
graver, the  turner,  carver,  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker,  and  the  comb  and  flute  maker.  It 
was  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  as  described  by 
Pliny.  Virgil  {/En.  x.  135)  alludes  to  the  prac- 
tice of  its  being  inlaid  with  ivory — 
Quale  per  art  em 
Iuclusum  buxo,  aut  Oricia  terebintho, 
Lucet  ebur. 

The  box-tree,  being  a  native  of  mountainous 
regions,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  calcareous 
formations  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  brought  from  tiience  with  the  coni- 
ferous woods  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  and 
was  as  well  suited  as  the  fir  and  the  pine  trees  for 
changing  the  face  of  the  desert. — J.  F.  R. 

TEBETH  (H3P)  the  tenth  month  (Esth.  ii. 
16)  of  the  sacred  year  of*  the  Hebrews,  com- 
menced with  the  new  moon  in  December,  and 
terminated  at  the  new  moon  in  January.  The 
Egyptians  called  it  TujSi  or  Ta>#i,  and  it  was 
their  fifth  month.  Hieronymus  iias  the  following 
comment  upon  Ezek.  xxix.  I  :  '  Decimus  mensis, 
qui  He  brae  is  appellator  Tebeth,  et  apud  Aegyptios 
TvfSi,  apud  Romaiios  Januarius.'  In  Arabic  it 
is  called  fQID,  in  Greek  Tvfii  or  Tri£,  and  in 
Sanscrit  tai'as. — C.  H.  F.  B. 

TEENAH  (n:Kn)  is  universally  translated 
fig  and  fig -tree,  in  both  ancient  and  modern  ver- 
sions, and,  no  doubt,  correctlv  so  :  it  has  from  the 
earliest  times  been  a  highly  esteemed  fruit  in  the 
East,  and  its  present,  as  well  as  ancient  Arabic 
name,  is  teen.  The  fig  tree,  though  now  success- 
fully cultivated  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  even  as 
far  north  as  the  southern  parts  of  England,  is  yet 
a  native  of  the  East,  artd  probably  of  the  Persian 
region,  where  it  is  most  extensively  cultivated. 
The  climate  there  is  such  that  the  tree  must  neces- 
sarily be  able  to  bear  some  degree  of  cold,  and  thus 
be  fitted  to  travel  northwards,  and  ripen  its  fruit, 
where  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  and  continuance 
of  summer  heat.  The  fig  is  still  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  East,  and  in  a  dried  state,  strung 
upon  cords,  it  forms  an  extensive  article  of  com- 
merce from  Persia  to  India.  Athenaeus,  as 
quoted  by  Roseiimuller,  states  that  Amitrochates, 
an  Indian  king,  in  a  letter,  begged  Antiochus  to 
send  him  at  his  own  expense,  'sweet  wine,  dried 
figs,  and  a  sophist.' 

The  fig  is  mentioned  in  so  many  passages  of 
Scripture,  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
enumerate  them,  but  they  are  detailed  by  Celsius 
(Hierobot.  ii.  p.  368).  The  first  notice  of  it,  hew- 
ever,  occurs  in  Gen.  iii.  7,  where  Adam  and  K71 
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ere  d*s<  ribed  as  sewing  fig-leaves  together,  to  make 
themselves  aprons.     The  common  fig-leaf  is  not 
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♦v)  well  suited,  from  its  lobed  nature,  for  this  pur- 
pose :  hut  the  practice  of  sewing  or  pinning  leaves 
together  is  very  common  in  the  East  even  in  the 
present  day,  and  baskets,  dishes,  and  umbrellas, 
are  made  of  leaves  so  pinned  or  sewn  together.  The 
fig-tree  is  enumerated  (Dent.  viii.  <S)as  one  of  the 
Tiiluable  products  of  Palestine,  *a  land  of  wheat, 
■and  barley,  arid  vines,  and  rig-trees,  and  pomegra- 
nates." The  spies,  who  were  senr  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paraii,  brought  back  from  the  brook  of 
Eshcol.  clusters  of  grapes,  pomegranates,  and  figs. 
The  fig-tree  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  signs  of 
prosperity  (1  Kings  iv.  25).  'And  Judah  and  Isnel 
dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under 
ins  fig-tree.  And  its  failure  is  noted  as  a  sign  of 
affliction  (Ps.cv.33), '  He  smote  their  fig-trees,  and 
•broke  the  trees  of  their  coasts.'  The  very  frequent 
•references  which  are  made  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  fig  and  other  fruit  trees,  are  in  consequenoe 
•  of  fruits  forming  a  much  more  important  article 
of  diet  in  the  warm  and  dry  countries  of  the  East, 
than  they  can  ever  do  in  the  cold  and  moist 
regions  of  the  North.  Fi^s  are  also  used  medi- 
cinally, and  we  have  a  notice  in  2  Kings  xx.  7,  of 
their  employment  us  a  poultice  :  '  And  Isaiah  said, 
Take  a  lump  of  figs  ;  atid  they  took  and  laid  it  on 
the  boil,  and  he  recovered.'  The  fig-tree  is.  more- 
over, mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  by  its 
Gieek  name  crvKri  by  all  the  Evangelists.  The 
passages  have  been  fully  illustrated  by  the  several 
commentators. —  J.  l'\  11. 

TEIL-TKEE  is  the  linden  tree,  or  Tilia  Eu- 
rojxrus  of  botanists.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  in  Isa.  vi.  \'6,  'as  a  teil- 
tief,  and  as  an  oak  ;'  but  as  in  the  Hebrew  the 
word  a/ah,  or  turpentine  tree,  is  used,  there  is 
no  reason  for  giving  it  a  different  signification  in 
ttim  from  what  it  lias  in  other  passages  [  Ai.au  J. 

TKKKL.     [Mknk,  Jtc] 

TEKOA  (]f\pFl;  Sept.  0ffr«c >,  a  city  south 
ijl   Bethlehem,    on    (he    borders   of  the   desert   to 
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which  it  gave  name,  and  noted  as  the  retideno* 
of  'the  wise  woman'  who  interceded  for  Abet* 
lorn  ;  as  one  of  the  towns  fortified  by  Rehoboam  ) 
and  as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos  2  Sam, 
xiv.  2;  1  Chron.  ii.  21:  2  Chron.  xx.  20;  Jer. 
vi.  1  ;  Amos  i.  1  ).  The  site  has  long  been  known  1 
it  lies  six  miles  south  of  Bethlehem,  on  an  ele- 
vated hill,  not  steep,  but  broad  at  the  top,  and 
covered  with  ruins  to  the  extenl  of  four  or  fife 
acres.  These  consist  chiefly  of  the  foundations 
of  houses  built  of  squared  stones,  some  of  which 
are  bevilled.  The  middle  of  the  space  is  occupied 
bv  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  church.-  The  site  com- 
mands extensive  prospects,  and  towaids  the  east 
is  bounded  only  by  the  level  monnta  ns  rtf  Moah. 
Before  and  during  the  Crusades  Tekoa  was  ueli 
inhabited  by  Christians;  but  in  a.d.  1138  it  was 
sacked  by  a  party  of  Turks  from  l>eyond  the 
Jordan,  and  nothing  further  is  known  of  it  till 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  l.iy  desolate,  hs 
it  has  ever  since  done  (Robinson,  Bib.  Researches, 
ii.  182-184  ;  Raumer,  Palastina.  p.  219:  Turner, 
Tour,  ii.  210  :  Irbv  and  Mangles,  p.  344). 


TELEM    (t&E),   a  city  in  Judah   (Josh. 
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24).  According 'to  Kimchi  and  others,  it  is  the 
same  which  is  called  Telaim  in  1  Sam.  xv.  4. 

TEMA  (NE^Pl;  Sept.  eaipdv),  a  tract  and 
people  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
afljacent  to  the  Syrian  desert,  so  called  from 
Tema,  the  son  of  Jshmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15j  Job 
vi.  19;   Isa.  xxi.  14:   .Jer.  xxv.  23).     This  tract 

is    still    called    U«w*"  Tema,  by    the   Arabs,  and 

corresponds  to  the  ®a?/xa  of  Ptolemy  (Geog.  vi. 
p.  179)  [Arabia]. 

TEMAN  (]WT\;  Sept.  ©at/xar),  a  grandson 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  1 5"> ;  also  a  city,  region, 
and  people  on  the  east  pf  Idumaea  sprung  from 
him  (Gen.  xxxvi.  42;  Jer.  xlix.  7;  Ezek. 
xxv.  13:  Amos  i.  11.  12;  Obiid.  &).  Like  otl  er 
Arabs  (1  Kings  v.  12),  the  Temanites  were  ce'-e- 
bra'ed  for  wisdom  (Jer.  xlix.  7  ;  Bar.  hi.  22,  2<: 
comp.  Job  ii.  11  ;   xxi.  lj. 

TKMANITE.  one  belonging  to  the  tribe  or 
country  of  Tema  (Job  ii.  11  ;  xxi.  1). 

temple  i^nn,  or  nirv  trip  »»?» 
nirv  rr3,  D*r6g  n%2.  ba  n*3).    The  word 

?D\1  is  a  participial  noun  from  the  root  72!"l, 
capere.  crcipere,  and  reminds  ns  strjiWffly  of  the 
Roman  h -mpluvi,  from  t(/j.(i>os,  T(/jvu>f  /ncits  libe- 
rate et  off'atns.  \\  hen  an  augur  had  ih  lined  a 
space  in  which  he  inlended  to  make  his  observa- 
tions, he  fixed  his  tent  in  it  ,tah< man/  ivn  capere), 
with  planks  and  curtains.  In  the  ar.r  tnis  u  as  not 
necessary  because  there  was  a  permanent  aat/ura- 
cuhtm.  The  Septuagint  tiamdation  usually  ren- 
ders ?2*i"l.  '  temple,'  by  olkos  or  va6s.  but  in  tl»e 
Apocrypha  and  the  New  Testament  it  is  gene- 
rally called  rb  icpoy.  Ral.binieal  appellations 
are     tHpUSt}     JV2,     the    house    of  sanctuary, 

rwran  ivi.tht  chosen  houscwti^yn  n^. th$ 

house  of  apes,  because  the  ark  was  not  t runs ferred 
from  it,  as  it  was  from  Gilgal  after  24,  froinShiloh 
after  369,   from    Nob  after  13,  and    from  GiUxw 
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•fter  KQ  years.  It  is  also  allied  |1V?D.  After  the 
Intel  it es  li.nl  exchanged  their  nomadic  life  lor 
a  life  in  permanent  habitations,  it  was  becoming 
that  they  should  exchange  also  their  moveable 
sanctuary  or  tabernacle  lor  a  temple.  Tliere 
elapsed,  however,  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
several  centuries  during  which  the  sanctuary  con- 
tinued moveable,  although  the  nation  became 
more  and  more  stationary.  It  appears  that  .the 
first  who  planned  the  erection  of  a  stone-built 
•anctuary  was  David,  who,  when  lie  was  inhabit- 
ing his  house  of  cedar,  and  God  had  given  him 
rest  from  all  his  enemies,  meditated  the  design  of 
building  a  temple  in  which  the  ark  of  God  might 
be  placed,  instead  of  being  deposited  f  within 
curtains."  or  in  a  tent-,  as  hitherto.  This  design 
was  at  first  encouraged  by  the  prophet  Nathan  ; 
but  he  was  afterwards  instructed  to  tell  David 
that  such  a  work  was  less  appropriate  for  him,  who 
had  been  a  warrior  from  his  youth,  and  had  shed 
much  blood,  than  for  his  son,  who  should  enjoy 
in  prosperity  and  peace  the  rewards  of  his  father  s 
victories.  Nevertheless,  the  design  itself  was 
highly  approved  as  a  token  of  proper  feelings 
towards  the  Divine  King  (2  Sam.  vii.  1-1*2;  1 
Chrou.  xvii.  1-14;  xxviii.).  We  learn,  more- 
over, from  1  Kings  v.,  and  1  Chron.  xxii.,  that 
David  had  collected  materials  which  were  after- 
wards employed  in  the  erection  of  the  temple, 
which  was  commenced  four  years  after  his  death, 
about  b.c.  1 U 12,  in  the  second  month,  that  is,  the 
month  of  Siv  (compare  1  Kings  vi.  1  ;  2  Chron. 
iii.  2),  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  alter  the 
Exodus  from  Egypt.  We  thus  learn  that  the 
Israel itish  sanctuary  had  remained  moveable 
more  than  four  centuries  subsequent  to  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan.  '  In  the  fourth  year  of  Solo- 
mon's reign  was  the  foundation  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord  laid,  ir>  the  month  Siv  :  and  in  the 
eleventh  year,  in  the  month  Bui,  which  is  the 
eighth  month,  was  the  house  finished  through- 
out all  the  parts  thereof,  and  according  to  all  the 
fashion  of  it.  So  was  he  seven  years  in  build- 
ing it.' 

The  site  of  the  temple  is  clearly  stated  in 
2  Chron.  iii.  1  :  'Then  Solomon  began  to  build 
the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem  in  Mount 
Moriah,  where  the  Lord  appeared  unto  David  his 
father,  in  the  place  that  David  had  prepared  in 
the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  (or  Araunah)  the 
Jebusite.'  In  south-eastern  countries  the  site  of 
the  threshing-floors  is  selected  according  to  the 
same  principles  which  might  guide  us  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  site  of  windmills.  We  find  them 
usually  on  the  tops  of  hills,  which  are  on  all  sides 
exposed  to  the  winds,  the  current  of  which  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  separate  the  grain  from  the 
chaff.  It  seems  that  the  summit  of  Moiiah, 
although  large  enough  for  the  agricultural  pur- 
poses of  Araunah,  had  no  level  sufficient  for  the 
plans  of  Solomon.  According  to  Josephus  (Lie 
Bell.  Jud.  v.  5),  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
were  laid  on  a  steep  eminence,  the  summit  of 
which  was  at  first  insufficient  for  the  temple  and 
altar.  As  it  was  surrounded  by  precipices  it 
became  necessary  to  build  up  walls  and  buttresses 
in  order  to  gain  more  ground  by  filling  up  the 
interval  with  earth.  The  hill  was  also  fortified 
by  a  threefold  wall,  the  lowest  tier  of  which  was 
in  some  place*  more  than  300  cubits  high  ;  and 
the  depth   of  the   foundation  was   not  visible,  be- 


cause it  had  been  necessary  in  some  parts  to  dig 
deep  into  the  ground  ill  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
support.  The  dimensions  of  the  stones  of  which 
the  walls  were  composed  were  enormous;  Jose- 
phus mentions  a  length  of  40  cubits.  It  is,  how- 
ever, likely  that  some  parts  of  (lie  fortifications 
of  Moiiah  were  added  at  a  later  period  The 
characteristics  of  the  site  of  the  Solomonic  lemple 
have  undergone  so  many  changes  that  it  is  al 
present  scarcely  possiblefodisce.ru  (hem.  Nie- 
buhr  gave  an  accurate  description  of  what  he 
found,  illustrated  by  a  map,  in  the  Deutsche^ 
Museum,  1784,  vol.  i.  p  448,  sq.  ;  ii.  137,  sq.  ; 
and  also  in  the  third  volume  of  his  travels  (eomp. 
also  Mishna,  Middoth.  ii.  4). 

The  workmen  and  the  materials  employed  in 
the  erection  of  the  temple  were  chiefly  procuied 
by  Solomon  from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  who  was 
rewarded  by  a  liberal  importation  of  wheat. 
Josephus  states  that  duplicates  of  the  letters 
which  passed  lietween  Solomon  aud  king  Hiram 
were  still  extant  in  his  time,  both  at  Jerusalem 
and  among  the  Tyrian  records.  He  infouns  us 
that  the  persons  employed  in  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging the  materials  for  the  temple  were  ordered 
to  search  out  the  largest  stones  for  the  foundation, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  use  on  the  mountains 
where  they  were  procured,  and  then  convey  them 
to  Jerusalem.  In  this  part  of  the  business 
Hiram's  men  were  ordered  to  assist. 

Josephus  adds,  that  the  foundation  was  sunk 
to  an  astonishing  depth,  and  composed  of  stores 
of  singular  magnitude,  and  very  durable.  Being 
closely  mortised  into  the  rock  with  great  ingenuity, 
they  formed  a  basis  adequate  to  the  support  of  the 
intended  structure.  Josephus  gives  to  the  temple 
the  same  length  and  breadth  as  are  given  in  1  Kjngs, 
but  mentions  60  cubits  as  the  height.  He  says 
that  the  walls  were  composed  entirely  of  white 
stone  ;  that  ihe  walls  and  ceilings  were  wainscoted 
with  cedar,  which  was  covered  with  the  purest 
gold  ;  that  the  stones  were  put  together  with  such 
ingenuity  that  the  smallest  interstices  were  not 
perceptible,  and  that  the  timbers  were  joined  with 
iron  cramps. 

The  temple  itself  and  its  utensils  are  descrilied 
in  1  Kings  vi.  and  vii.,  and  2  Chron.  iii. 
and  iv. 

Divines  and  architects  have  repeatedly  en- 
deavoured to  represent  the  aichitectural  propor- 
tions of  the  temple,  which  was  00-  cubits  long, 
20  wide,  and  30  high.  Josephus,  however 
(Atitiq.  viii.  3.  2),  -says,  'The  temple  was  60 
cubits  high  and  60  cubits  in  length;  and  the 
breadth  was  20  cubits;  above  this  was  another 
stage  of  equal  dimensions,  so  that  the  height  of 
the  whole  structure  was  120  cubits.'  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  this  statement  with  that  given 
in  1  Kings,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  words 
l<ros  ro7s  n*rpois,  equal  in  measures,  do  not 
signify  an  equality  in  all  dimensions,  but  only 
as  much  as  equal  in  the  number  of  cubits  ;  so  that 
the  porch  formed  a  kind  of  steeple,  which  pro- 
jected as  much  above  the  roof  of  the  temple  as 
the  roof  itself  was  elevated  above  its  foundations. 
As  the  Chronicles  agree  with  Josephus  in  assert- 
ing that  the  summit  of  the  porch  was  120  cubits 
high,  there  remains  still  another  apiiarent  con- 
tradiction-to  be  solved,  namely,  how  Josephus 
could  assert  that  the  temple  itself  was  60  cuhiu 
high,  while  we  read  in  1  Kingi  that  its  height  mjo 
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only  30  cubits.  We  supjjose  that  in  the  book  of 
Kings  the  internal  elevation  of  the  sanctuary  is 
stated,  and  that  Josepbus  describes  its  external 
elevation,  which,  including  tbe  basement  and 
an  upj>er  story  (which  may  have  existed,  con- 
sisting of  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
priests,  containing  also  vestries  and  treasuries), 
might  be  double  the  internal  height  of  the 
sanctuary.     The  internal  dimension  of  the  'holy,' 

which  was  called  in  preference  pD^H,  was  40 
cubits  long,  20  cubits  wide,  and  30  cubits  high. 
The  holy  was  separated  from  the  'holy  of  holies' 
(T!2*7)  by  a  partition,  a  large  opening  in  which 
was  closed  by  a  suspended  curtain.  The  holy 
of  holies  was  on  the  western  extremity  of  the 
entire  building,  and  its  internal  dimensions 
fumed   a   cube  of  20  cubits.     On   the  eastern 

extremity  of  the  building  stood  the  porch,  D/1X, 
"Tp6vaos-  At  the  entrance  of  this  pronaos  stood 
ihe  two  columns  called  Jachin  and  Boaz,  which 
were  23  cubits  high. 

The  temple  was  also  surrounded  by  three  J?*¥*, 
stories  of  chambers,  each  of  winch  stories  was 
five  cubits  high,  so  that  there  remained  above 
ample  s]>ace  for  introducing  the  windows,  re- 
quisite more  for  ventilation  than  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  into  the  sanctuary.  Now  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus,  who  says,  that  each  of  these 

stories  of  chambers  (JTlV/V)  was  20  cubits  high, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  biblical  statements, 
and  may  prove  that  he  was  no  very  close  reader 
of  his  authorities.  Perhaps  he  had  a  vague  kind 
of  information  that  the  chambers  reached  half- 
way up  the  height  of  the  building,  and  taking 
the  maximum  height  of  120  cubits  instead  of  the 
internal  height  of  the  holy,  lie  made  each  story 
four  times  too  high.  The  windows  which  are 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  vi.  4,  consisted  probably 
of  latticework. 

The  lowest  story  of  the  chambers  was  five 
cubits,  the  middle  six,  and  the  third  seven  cubits 
wide.  This  difference  of  the  widtli  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  external  walls  of  the 
temple  were  so  thick  that  they  were  made  to 
recede  one  cubit  after  an  elevation  of  five  feet,  so 
that  the  scarcement  in  the  wall  of  the  temple 
gave  a  firm  support  to  the  beams  which  supported 
the  second  story,  without  being  inserted  into  t he 
wall  of  the  sanctuary  ;  which  insertion  was  perhaps 
avoided  not  merely  for  architectural  reasons,  but 
also  because  it  appeared  to  be  irreverent.  The 
third  story  was  supported  likewise  by  a  similar 
-«-arcement,  which  afforded  a  still  wider  space  for 
tin?  chamber  of  the  third  story.  These  observa- 
tions will  render  intelligible  the  following  bib- 
lical statements  : — 'And  against  the  wall  of  the 
house  he  built  stories  round  about,  both  ot  the 
temple  and  of  the  oracle  :  and  be  made  chaml>er8 
round  about:  the  nethermost  story  was  live 
cubits  broad,  and  the  middle  was  six  cubits 
broad,  and  the  third  was  seven  cubits  broad:  for 
without  in  the  w.tll  of  the  house  he  made 
narrowed  rests  (HiyiJO,  narrow ings  or  rebate- 
ments  i  roundabout,  so  that  the  l>eams  should  not 
be  fastened  in  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  house, 
when  il  was  in  building,  was  built  of  stone  made 
ready  before  it  was  brought  thither:  so  that  there 
was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
beard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  buijdinjf.     The 


door  of  the  middle  story  was  in  the  right  side  of 
the  house  :  and  they  went  up  with  winding  stairs 
into  the  middle  story,  and  out  of  the  middle  into 
the  third.  So  he  built  the  house,  and  finishe  I  it; 
and  covered  the  house  with  beams  and  boards  ol 
cedar.  And  then  he  built  chambers  against  ail 
the  house,  five  cubits  high  :  and  they  rested  on 
the  house  with  timber  of  cedar  '   (1  Kings  vi.  7). 

From  this  description  it  may  l>e  infened,  that 
the  entrance  to  these  stories  was  from  without  ; 
but  some  architects  have  supposed  th  it  it  was 
from  within  ;  which  arrangement  seems  to  be 
against  the  general  aim  of  impressing  the  Isiael- 
itish  worshippers  with  sacred  awe  bv  the  seclu- 
sion of  their  sanctuary. 

In  reference  to  the  windows  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  they  served  ciiiefly  for  ventilation, 
since  the  light  within  the  temple  was  obtained 
from  the  sacred  candlesticks.  It  seems  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  temple  to  be  certain  that  the 
"V3"1,  oracle,  or  holy  of  holies,  was  an  adytum 
without  windows.  To  this  fact  Solomon  seems  tc 
refer  when  he  spake,  'The  Lord  said  that  he 
would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness'  (I  Kings  viii. 
12). 

The  "Vm,  oracle,  had  perhaps  no  other  opening 
besides  the  entrance,  which  was,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  prophetic  visions  of  Ezekiei  (which  pro- 
bably correspond  with  the  historic  temple  oi 
Solomon)  six  cubits  wide. 

From  1  Kings  vii.  10,  we  learn  that  the  private 
dwellings  of  Solomon  were  built  of  massive  stone. 
We  hence  infer,  that  the  framework  of  the  temple 
also  consisted  of  the  same  material.  The  temple 
was,  however,  wainscoted  with  cedar  wood,  which 
was  covered  with  gold.  The  boards  within  the 
temple  were  ornamented  by  beautiful  carvings 
representing  cherubim,  palms,  and  flowers.  The 
ceiling  of  the  temple  was  supported  by  beams 
of  cedar  wood  (comp.  Ekes;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat: 
xvi.  69).  The  wall  which  separated  the  holy 
from  the  holy  of  holies,  probably  consisted  not 
of  stone,  but  of  beams  of  cedar.  It  seems, 
further,  that  the  partitions  partly  consisted  of  an 
opus  reticulatum ;  so  that  the  incense  could 
spread  from  the  holy  to  the  most  holy.  This  ue 
infer  from  1  Kings  vi.  21  :  'St)  Solomon  overlaid 
the  house  within  with  pure  gold  :  and  he  made  a 
partition  by  the  chains  of  gold  before  the  oracle; 
and  he  overlaid  it  with  gold." 

The  floor  of  the  temple  was  throughout  of  cedar, 
t>ut  boarded  over  with  planks  of  fir  (1  Kings  vi. 
15).  The  doors  of  the  oracle  were  composed  of 
olive-tree;  but  the  doors  of  the  outer  temple  had 
posts  of  olive-tree,  and  leaves  of  fir  (I  Kings  vi. 
31,  sq.).  Both  doors,  as  well  that  which  led  inlo 
the  temple  as  that  which  led  from  the  holy  to  the 
holy  of  holies,  had  folding  leaves,  which,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  usually  kept  open,  the  aper- 
ture l>eing  closed  by  a  suspended  curtain — a  con- 
trivance  still  seen  at  the  church-doors  in  Italy, 
where  the  church-doors  usually  stand  open,  but 
the  doorways  can  be  passed  only  by  moving  asid* 
a  heavy  curtain.  From  2  Chron.  iii.  5,  it  appears 
that  the  greater  house  was  also  ceiled  with  fir.  It 
is  stated  in  ver.  9,  '  that  the  weight  of  the  nails 
employed  in  the  temple  wasfil  y  shekels  of  gold.' 
And  also  that  Solomon  <  overlaid  the  upper  clum- 
bers with  gold. > 

The  lintel  and  side  posts  of  the  oracle  seem  to 
lvp  circumscribed  a  space  which  contained  oa»- 
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fifth  of  thf  whole  art'. i  of  (lie  partition;  and  tlie 
poats  of  the  door  of  the  temple  one-fourth  rjf  the 
area  of  the  wall  in  which  they  were  placed.  Thus 
we  understand  the  passage,  1  Kings  111.  31-3), 
which  also  states  that  the  door  was  covered  wili 
carved  work  overlaid  with  gold. 

Within  the  holy  of  holies  stood  only  the  ark  of 
the  covenant ;  hut  within  the  holy  were  ten  golden 
candlesticks,  and  the  altar  of  incense  (comp.  the 
separate  articles). 

The  temple  was  surrounded  by  an  inner  court, 
which  in  Chronicles  is  called  the  Court  of  the 
Priests,  and  in  Jeremiah  the  Upper  Court.  This 
attain  was  surrounded  hy  a  wall  consisting  of  cedar 
lieams  placed  on  a  stone  foundation  (1  Kings  vi. 
36):  'And  he  built  the  inner  court  with  three 
rows  of  hewed  stone,  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams.' 
This  iuelosure,  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq. 
viii.  3,  9),  was  three  cubits  high.  Besides  this 
inner  court,  there  is  mentioned  a  Great  Court  (2 
Chron.  iv.  9)  :  '  Furthermore  he  made  the  court 
of  the  priests,  and  the  great  court,  and  doors  for 
'he  court,  and  overlaid  the  doors  of  them  with 
M-ass.'  It  seems  that  this  was  also  called  the 
Outward  Court  (comp.  Ezek.  xiv.  17).  This 
court  was  also  more  especially  called  the  court  of 
the  Lord's  house  (J er.  xix.  12;  xxvi.  2).  These 
courts  were  surrounded  by  spacious  buildings, 
which,  however,  according  to  Josephus  (De  Bell. 
Jud.  v.  5.  1),  seem  to  have  been  partly  added  at  a 
period  later  than  that  of  Solomon.  For  instance 
(2  Ktngs  xv.  35),  Jotham  is  said  to  have  built 
the  higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  In  Jer. 
xxvi.  10,  and  xxxvi.  10,  there  is  mentioned  a 
New  gate  (comp.  also  Ezek.  xl.  5-47  ;  xlii.  1- 
14).  But  this  prophetic  vision  is  not.  strictly  his- 
torical, although  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  history 
(comp.  also  Joseph.  Antiq.  viii.  3.  9).  The  third 
entry  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xxxviii.  14,  does  not  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
were  three  courts,  lint  appears  to  mean  that  the 
entry  into  the  outer  court  was  called  the  first,  that 
into  the  inner  court  the  second,  and  the  door  of  the 
6anctuary  the  third.  It  is  likely  that  these  courts 
were  quadrilateral.  In  the  divisions  of  Ezekiel 
they  form  a  square  of  four  hundred  cubits.  The 
inner  court  contained  towards  the  east  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  the  brazen  sea,  and  ten  brazen 
lavers  ;  and  it  seems  that  the  sanctuary  did  not 
Stand  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  court,  but.  more 
towards  the  west.  Froiri  these  descriptions  we 
learn  that  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  not  distin- 
guished by  magnitude,  but  by  good  architectural 
proportions,  beauty  of  workmanship,  and  costli- 
ness of  materials.  Many  of  our  churches  have 
an  external  form  not  unlike  that  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon.  In  fact,  this  temple  seems  to  have 
l>eeri  the  pattern  of  our  church  buildings,  to  which 
the  chief  addition  has  been  the  Gothic  arch. 
Among  others,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at 
Dresden  is  supposed  to  bear  much  resemblance 
to  tiie  temple  of  Solomon. 

It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  temple  was 
finished,  it  was  not  consecrated  hy  the  high  priest, 
but  by  a  layman,  by  the  king  in  person,  by  means 
of  extempore  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  temple 
remained  the  centre  of  public  worship  for  all  the 
Israelites  only  till  the  death  of  Solomon,  after 
which  ten  tribes  forsook  this  sanctuary.  But  even 
ui  the  kingdom  of  Judah  it  was  from  time  to 
tune  desecrated  by  altars  erected    to  idol*.     For 


instance,  *  Mauasseh.  built  altars  for  all  the  hoet 
of  heaven  in  the  two  court*  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  Atid  he  caused  his  son  to  pass  through  the 
^re.  and  observed  times,  and  used  enchantments, 
and  dealt  with  familiar  spirits  ami  wizards:  he 
wiought  much  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
to  provoke  him  to  anger.  And  he  set  a  graven 
image  of  the  grove  that  he  had  made  in  the  hoi^e," 
&c  Thus  we  find  also  that  king  Josiah  com- 
manded Hilkiah  the  high  priest,  and  the  priests  ot 
the  second  order,  to  remove  the  idols  of  Baal  and 
Asherah  from  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  4,  13) :  '  And  the  altars  that  were  on  the  top 
of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz,  which  the  kings  of 
Judah  had  made,  and  the  altars  which  Manasseh 
had  made  in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  did  the  king  beat  down,  and  brake  them 
down  from  thence,  and  cast  the  dust  of  them  into 
the  brook  Kidron."  In  fact,  we  are  informed  that 
in  spite  of  the  better  means  of  public  devotion 
which  the  sanctuary  undoubtedly  afforded,  the 
national  morals  declined  so  much  that  the  chosen 
nation  became  worse  than  the  idolaters  whom 
the  Lord  destroyed  before  the  children  of  Israel  (2 
Kings  xxi.  9) — a  clear  proof  that  the  possession  ui 
external  means  is  not  a  guarantee  for  their  right 
use.  It  appears  also  that,  during  the  times  when 
it  was  fashionable  at  court  to  worship  Baal,  the 
temple  stood  desolate,  and  that  its  repairs  were 
neglected  (see  2  Kings  xii.  0,  7).  We  further 
learn  that  the  cost  of  the  repairs  was  defrayed 
chiefly  by  voluntary  contribution,  by  offerings, 
and  by  redemption  money  (2  Kings  xii.  4,  5). 
The  original  cost  of  the  temple  seems  to  have  been 
defrayed  by  royal  bounty,  and  in  great  measure 
by  treasures  collected  by  David  for  that  purpose. 

There  was  a  tieasury  in  the  temple,  in  which 
much  precious  metal  was  collected  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  worship.  rl  he  gold  and  silver 
of  the  temple  was,  however,  frequently  applied  to 
political  purposes  (I  Kings  xv.  18,  sq.  ;  2  Kings 
xii.  18;  xvi.  8;  xviii.  15).  'I  lie  treasury  of  the 
temple  was  repeatedly  plundered  by  foreign  in- 
vaders. For  instance,  by  Shishak  (1  Kings  xiv. 
26)  ;  by  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv. 
14);  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxiv.  13); 
ami  lastly,  again  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  hav- 
ing removed  the  valuable  contents,  caused  the 
Temple  to  be  burned  down  (2  Kings  xxv.  9,  sq.), 
B.C.  588.  The  building  had  stood  since  its  com- 
pletion 417  or  418  yeais  (Josephus  has  470,  and 
Ruftinus  370  years).  Thus  terminated  what  the 
later  Jews  called  jl^Nin  JYQ,  the  first  house. 

In  many  writers  on  the  temple  the  hiblieal  state-  .» 
merits  concerning  the  first,  or  Solomon  s  temple, 
are  confounded  not  merely  with  the  temple  in  the 
prophetic  visions  of  Ezekiel,  but  also  with  descriji- 
tions  of  the  tempi »  erected  by  Zerubbabel,  and 
even  with  the  lat*;r  structures  of  Herod.  This 
confusion  we  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  in  the 
foregoing  statements. 

Thk  Second  Tempi. e. — In  the  year  b.c.  536 
the  Jews  obtained  permission  from  Cyrus  to  colo- 
nise their  native  land.  Cyrus  commanded  also 
that  the  sacred  utensils  which  had  been  pillaged 
from  the  first  temple  should  be  restored,  and  that 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  assistance  should 
be  granted  (Ezra  i.  and  vi. ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi  22, 
sq.).  The  first  colony  which  returned  under 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  Having  collected  the  no 
ceshary  means,  and  having  also  obtained  tb»  3a 
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sistance  <x  Phoenician  workmen,  commenced  in 
the  second  year  after  their  return,  B.C.  534,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple.  The  Sidonians  brought 
rafts  of  cetlar  trees  from  Lebanon  to  Joppa.  The 
Jews  refused  the  co-o])eration  of  the  .Samaritan-;, 
who  being  thereby  offended,  induced  the  king 
Artasashta  (probably  Smerdis)  to  prohibit  the 
building.  And  it  was  only  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  B.C.  520,  that  the  building  was 
resumed.  It  was  completed  in  the  sixth  year  wt 
this  king,  B.C.  516  (compare  Ezra  v.  and  vi.; 
and  Haggai  i.  15).  According  to  Josephus 
(Antiq.  xi.  4.  7)  the  temple  was  completed  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius. 

This  second'  temple  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  former,  and  probably  after  the  same  plan. 
According  to  the  plan  of  Cyrus,  the  new  temple 
was  sixty  cubits  high  and  sixty  cubits  wide. 
It  appears  from  Josephus,  that  the  height  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  porch,  for  we  learn  from  the 
speech  of  Herod  which  he  records,  that  the  second 
temple  was  sixty  cubits  lower  than  the  first,  whose 
porch  was  120  cubits  high  (comp.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xv.  11.  1).  The  old  men  who  had  seen  the 
first  temple  were  moved  to  tears  on  beholding 
the  second,  which  appeared  like  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  first  (Ezra  iii.  12;  Haggai  ii.  3, 
sq.).  It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  was  not.  so 
much  in  dimensions  that  the  second  temple  was 
inferior  to  the  first,  as  in  splendour,  and  in  being 
deprived  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  had 
been  burned  with  the  temple  of  Solomon.  The 
temple  of  Zerubbabel  had  several  courts  (av\al) 
and  cloisters  or  cells  (irpSOvpa).  Josephus  dis- 
tinguishes an  internal  and  external  Up6v,  and 
mentions  cloisters  in  the  courts.  This  temple 
was  connected  with  the  town  by  means  of  a 
bridge  {Antiq.  xiv.  4).  During  the  wars  from 
B.C.  175  to  B.C.  163,  it  was  pillaged  and  dese- 
crated by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  introduced 
into  it  idolatrous  rites  (2  Mac.  vi.  2,  5),  de- 
dicating the  temple  to  Jupiter  Olym;  ius,  and  the 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  in  allusion  to  t tie 
foreign  origin  of  its  worshippers,  to  Jupiter  zcviSs. 
The  temple  became  so  desolate  that  it  was  over- 
grown with  vegetation  (1  Mace.  iv.  38  ;  2  Mace, 
vi.  4).  Judas  Maccabaeus  ex]>elled  the  Syrians 
and  restored  the  sanctuary,  B.C.  165.  He  re- 
paired the  building,  furnished  new  utensils,  and 
erected  fortifications  against  future  attacks  (1 
Mace.  iv.  43-60;  vi.  7;  xiii.  53;  2  Mace. 
i.  18;  x.  3).  Alexander  Jannaeus,  about  b.c.  106, 
separated  the  court  of  the  priests  from  the  external 
court  by  a  wooden  railing  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii. 
5).  Dining  the  contentions  among  the  later 
Maccal>ees,  PoMfrpey  attacked  the  temple  from  the 
n  nth  side,  caused  a  great  massacre  in  its  courts, 
hltt  abstained  from  plundering  the  treasury,  al- 
though lie  even  entered  the  holy  of  holies,  B  c.  63 
(Josfph./lji'ny.  xiv.  4).  Herod  the  Great,  with  ihe 
assistance  of  Human  troops,  stormed  the  temple, 
B.C.  37  ;  on  which  occasion  some  of  the  surround- 
ing halls  were  destroyed  or  damaged. 

III.  Tkmim.k  ok  Hkrod. — Herod,  wishing  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  church  and  state  nartv, 
and  being  fond Idf  architectural  display. undertook 
not  ni-iely  to  repair  the  second  temple,  but  to 
raise  a  perfectly  new  structure.  As,  however,  the 
temple  of  Zerubl>abel  was  not  actually  destroyed, 
Wit  only  removed  after  the  preparations  for  the 
temple  were  completed,  there  has  arisen  some 


debate  whether  the  temple  of  Heroc  could  pft« 
perly  lie  called  the  third  temple. 

The  reason  why  the  temple  of  Zembbaoel 
was  not  at  once  taken  down,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  more  splendid  structure  of  Herod,  is 
explained  by  Josephus  as  follows  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xv.  11.  2).  The  Jews  were  afraid  that  Herod 
would  pull  down  the  wh.de  edifice,  and  not  be 
able  to  carry  his  intentions  as  to  its  rebuilding 
into  effect  ;  and  this  danger  appeared  to  them  to 
l>e  very  great,  and  the  vastness  of  the  undertaking 
to  lie  such  as  could  hardly  he  accomplished.  But 
while  they  were  in  this  disposition,  the  king  en- 
couraged them,  and  told  them  he  would  not  pull 
down  their  temple  till  all  things  were  gotten 
ready  for  building  it  up  entire]  v. 

Anil  as  Herod  promised  them  this  beforehand, 
so  he  did  not  break  his  word  with  them,  but  got 
ready  a  thousand  waggons,  that  were  to  bring 
stones  for  this  building,  and  chose  out  ten  thousand 
of  the  most  skilful  workmen,  and  bought  a  thou- 
sand sacerdotal  garments  for  as  many  of  the 
priests,  and  had  some  of  them  taught  the  arts  of 
stonecutters,  and  others  of  carpenters,  and  then 
began  to  build  ;  but  this  not  till  everything  was 
well  prepared  for  the  work. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Herod  ;  that  is,  about  the 
year  734-735  from  the  building  of  Rome,  or 
about  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Priests  and  Levites  finished  the 
temple  itself  in  one  year  and  a  half.  The  out- 
buildings and  courts  required  eight  years.  How- 
ever, some  building  operations  were  constantly  i:> 
progress  under  the  successors  of  Herod,  and  it 
is  in  reference  to  this  we  are  informed  that  ths 
temple  was  finished  only  under  Albinos,  the  last 
procurator  but  one,  not  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  war  in  which  the  temple 
was  again  destroyed.  It  is  in  reference  also  to 
these  protracted  building  operations  that  the  Jews 
saiil  to  Jesus,  F  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  tem- 
ple in  building*  (John  ii  2U).  The  temple  is  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  (Antiq.  xv.  11,  and  De  Bell. 
Jud  v.  5).  With  this  should  lie  compared  the 
Talmudic  tract  Middoth  (Mishna,  v.  10),  which 
lias  been  edited  and  commented  upon  by  C. 
1'Empereur  de  Oppyck,  Lugduni  Bat.  J 630,  4to. 
Compare  also  vols.  viii.  and  ix.  of  Antiquitates 
Hebraica,  by  Ugolino,  which  contain,  in  addition 
to  other  dissertations,  Mosis  Maimonidis  Consti> 
tutiones  de  domo  electa;  Abiaham  lien  David 
De  Templo.  Compare  also  E.  A.  Schulze,  De 
vai'iis  J?i ..ctorum  erroribus  in  descriptiune  tern- 
pli  secundi,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Refund,  De 
spoliis  tcmj)li  Uicrosoli/mituni. 

The  whole  of  the  structures  belonging  to  the 
temple  were  a  stadium  square,  and  consequently 
four  stadia  (or  half  a  Roman  mile)  in  circum- 
ference. The  temple  was  situated  on  the  highest 
jMiint,  not  quite  in  the  centre,  hut  rather  to  ths) 
north-western  corner  of  this  square,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  various  courts,  the  innermost  of 
which  was  higher  than  the  next  outward,  which 
des<-ended  in  terraces.  The  temple,  consequently, 
was  visible  from  the  town,  notwithstanding  iU 
various  high  enclosures.  The  outer  court  was 
call  JT2n  "in,  the  mountain  of  the  house,  t"» 
6pos  rov  Upov  (1  Mace.  xiii.  52).  According  to 
Middoth  (i.  3  i  this  mountain  of  foe  house  had 
five  gates,  two  towards  the  south,  and  one  towards 
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aach  of  tin-  other  quarters.  The  principal  gate 
was  that  tow  arils  the  e;ist  :  it  was  called  the  gate 
Susan,  and  a  representation  of  the  town  of  Susa, 
sculptured  in  relief,  \v;u  affixed  to  it.  This  liad 
been  preserved  from  t he  days  of  Zerubbabel, 
when  the  Jews  were  anxious  to  express  by  all 
means  their  loyal  submission  to  the  Persian 
power.  Most  interpreters  consider  it  the  same 
which  in  Acts  iii.  2  and  10  is  called  7tuAt7  wpaia, 
the  beautiful  gate.  It  seems,  however,  that  be- 
sides these  live  principal  gates  there  were  some 
other  entrances,  because  Josephus  speaks  of  four 
gates  on  the  west  and  several  on  the  south.  .An- 
nexed to  the  outer  wall  were  halls  which  sur- 
rounded the  temple,  ami  were  thirty  cubits  wide, 
except  oil  the  south  side,  where  the  fiaaiXiKTi  arod, 
the  royal  hall,  seems  to  have  been  threefold,  or 
three  times  wider  than  the  other  halls.  The  roofs 
of  these  halls  were  of  cedar-wood,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  marble  columns  twenty-five  cubits  high. 
The  Lev  ires  resided  in  these  halls.  There  was 
also  a  synagogue  where  the  Talmudic  doctors 
might  be  asked  questions,  and  where  their  deci- 
sions might  be  heard  (Luke  ii.  46).  These  halls 
»eem  likewise  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  lounge 
for  religionists  ;  they  appear  to  have  been  spacious 
enough  to  afford  opportunities  for  religious 
teachers  to  address  knots  of  hearers.  Thus  we 
find  that  Jesus  had  there  various  opportunities 
for  addressing  the  people  and  refuting  cavillers. 

Here  also  the  first  Christians  could  daily  as- 
semble with  one  accord  (Acts  ii.  46).  Within 
this  outer  court  money-changers  and  cattle- 
lealers  transacted  a  protitable  business,  especially 
luring  the  time  of  Passover.  The  priests  took 
>nly  shekels  of  full  weight,  that  is,  shekels  of  the 
sanctuary,  even  after  the  general  currency  had 
oeen  deteriorated  :  hence  the  frequent  opportu- 
nity of  money-changers  to  accommodate  for  agio 
die  worshippers,  most  of  whom  arrived  from 
abroad  unprovided  with  the  right  coin.  The 
profaneness  to  which  this  money-changing  and 
cattle-dealing  gave  rise  caused  the  indignation 
of  our  Lord,  who  suddenly  expelled  all  these 
sharks  from  their  stronghold  of  business  (Matt. 
xxi.  12,  sq. ;  Mark  xi.  15-17  ;  Luke  xix.  45,46; 
John  ii.  13  17). 

The  surface  of  this  outer  court  was  paved  with 
stones  of  various  colours.  A  stone  balustrade, 
311D,  which  according  to  some  statements  was 
three  cubits  high,  and  according  to  Mtddoth  ten 
hands  high,  was  several  steps  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain than  this  outer  couit,  and  prevented  the 
too  near  approach  of  the  heathens  to  the  next 
court.  For  this  purpose  there  were  also  erected 
columns -at  certain  distances  within  this  balus- 
trade, on  which  there  were  Greek  and  Latin  in- 
scriptions, interdicting  all  heathens,  under  penalty 
of  death,  to.advance  farther  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud. 
vi.  2,  4  ;  Philo,  Opera,  ii.  577).  Compare  Acts 
xxi.  28,  where  Paid  is  accused  of  having  brought 
Greeks  into  the  temple,  and  thus  polluting  the 
holy  place. 

Higher  up  than  this  balustrade  was  a  wall  of 
the  court  called  ,ST\.  This  wall  was  from  its 
foundation  forty  cubits  high,  but  from  within 
the  court  it  appeared  to  be  only  twenty-five  cubits 
high.  To  tais  higher  court  led  a  staircase  and 
gate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  square.  This 
Staircase  first  led  into  the  DHW,  rnTJJ,  yuyaiKco- 
.urn,  rh  rwv  yvvaiKwv  7reptT€iXia/ia,  the  court  of 


the  women,  whicil  was  13")  cubits  square.   Again, 
til'tecp    steps  higher  up  was  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  ^{Ot^    miy,  the  court  of  the  Israelites^ 
i.e.  the    men,  on    the  eastern  side  of  the  teuq  le. 
On    the   other  sides   only  five   steps  led  up  from 
the  court  of  the  women  to  that  of  the  m«m       Hut 
the    fiftee'n    steps,  each  of  which    was    lower    than 
each   of  the  five   steps,  seem  to  have   terminated 
in   the   same  level.     Over   the   gates  were   struc- 
tures more  than   forty  cubits   high,  in  which  were 
rooms.      Each  of  the  gates  was  adorned  with  two 
columns,   which   were  twelve   cubits   in   circum- 
ference.    In  these   gates  w<  re  folding-doors,  each 
of  which  was  thirty  cubits  high  and  fifteen  wide  : 
they  were  plated  with  gold  and  silver.      The  gate 
towards  the  east,  being  the   principal  one,  was- of 
Corinthian    brass,    and    was    higher,   larger,   and 
more  adorned  with  precious  metal    than  the  lest. 
Within    the  walls  of  this   court  weie   halls   sup- 
ported   by  beautiful   columns.     The  court  of"  the 
priests   was- separated  from    that   of  the   Israelites 
by  a  low    stone   balustrade  one  cubit  high.     The 
whole  space  which  was  <  ccupied    by  the  court  of 
the  Israelites  and  that  of  the  priests,  together  with 
the  temple,  was  from  east  to  west  187  cubits,  and 
from   north  to   south  135  cubits.     Each   of  these 
courts  was  eleven  cubits  wide,  in  which  measure- 
ment, that   of  the    halls   seems  not    to   have  been 
included   (comp.  Middoth,  ii.  6).     The  court  of 
the  priests  surrounded  the  whole  temple.     On  the 
northern   and   southern   sides  were   magazines  of 
salt,  wood,  water,  &c,  and  on  the  south  side  also 
was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Sanhedrin.     To- 
wards  the  east,  with  entrances  from   the  court  of 
the  women,  were  two  rooms  in  which  the  musical 
instruments   were   deposited  ;  towards  the  north- 
west were  four  rooms  in  which  the  lambs  for  the 
daily  sacrifices  were  kept,  the  shewbread   baked, 
&c.  (comp.  1  Chron.  ix.  31,  32).      In  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  court  of  the  women  were  lazarettos  and 
quarantine    establishments    for   the    reception   of 
persons  suspected  of  leprosy  and  other   infectious 
diseases:  there   was  also   a  physician   appointed 
to  treat  the  priests  who  were  unwell.     There  were 
several    alms-boxes    within    the    various    courts, 
which  had  the  shape  of  trumpets,  and  which  some- 
times are  called  ya^otyvKdnia,  or  also  collectively 
to  .ya£o<pvhd.Kiov.      All    the    courts    were    paved 
with    fiat  stones.     From    the   various   statements 
concerning   the  court  of  the  women,  it  is  evident 
that   this  appellation  did  not    mean   a  place   ex- 
clusively devoted    to   the    women,   but    rather    a 
place  to  which  even  women  were  admitted,  to- 
gether with  other  persons  who  were  not  allowed  to 
advance  farther.      The   temple  itself  (o  vaos)  was 
fifteen  steps  higher  than  the  court  of  the  Israelites, 
and  stood,  not  in  the  middle,  but   rather  towards 
the  north-western  corner  of  the  court  of  the  priests. 
In  the   usual  plans  of  the  temple  the  passage  in 
Middoth  (ii.  1)  has  been  disregarded.     '1  his  pas- 
sage clearly  states  that  the  temple  was  not  in  the 
centre:    'The  greatest  space  was  from  the  south, 
the  next  greatest  from  the  east,  the  third  from  the 
north, and  the  least  from  the  west.  The  foundation* 
of  the  temple  consisted  of  blocks  of  white  marble, 
some  of  which  were  forty-five  cubits  long,  six  cu- 
bits wide,  and  five  cubits  high.      The  porch  mea- 
sured externally  a  hundred  cubits  in  width  ;   tne 
remaining  part  of  the  budding   sixty  or   seventy 
cubits."    Thus  it  appears  that  the  porch  projected  on 
each  side  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cubits.  The  lifi'x> 
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ence  of  measurement  between  Josephus  and  the 
Talmud  may  ne  accounted  lor  by  the  difference  of 
internal  and  external  width.  The  projections  of 
the  porch  were  like  shoulders  (tbcnrep  &/xoi).  The 
whole  building  was  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
ten  cubits  long,  and  a  hundred  cubits  high.  The 
internal  measurement  of  the  porch  was  fifty  cubits 
by  twenty,  and  ninety  cubits  in  height.  The 
holy  was  forty  cubits  by  twenty,  and  sixty  cubits 
high  ;  the  holy  of  holies  was  twenty  cubits  square 
and  sixty  cubits  high.  According  to  Middoth 
the  porch  was  only  eleven  cubits,  the  holy  forty 
cubits,  the  holy  of  holies  twenty  cubits,  and  be- 
hind this  last  there  was  a  vestry  of  six  cubits. 
The  remaining  twenty-three  cubits  were  distri- 
buted among  the  diameters  of  the.  several  walls, 
so  that  the  whole  was  a  hundred  cubits  long.  In 
the  eastern  front,  which  was  a  hundred  cubits 
square,  was  a  proportionate  gate,  seventy  cubits 
High  and  twenty-five  cubits  wide.  Above  the 
holy  and  holy  of  holies  were  upper  rooms.  On 
the  summit  of  the  temple  (Kara  Kopv<pr)v)  were 
spikes  (o/3eAot),  which  resembled  our  conductors 
ill  shape,  and  were  intended  to  prevent  birds  from 
settling   on   the  temple.      Middoth  (iv.  6)  'calls 

*.hese  spikes,  which  were  one  cubit  long,  n?12 
3Tiy,  scare-crows,  or  literally  scare-ravens.  It 
seems  that  the  roof  was  flat,  and  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade  three  cubits  high.  On  the  north 
and  south  side  o(  the  temple  were  three  stories 
of  chambers*  which  were  much  higher  than 
those  of  the  Solomonic  temple,  but  did  not  en- 
tirely conceal  the  temple  itself,  because  it  pro- 
jected above  them.  The  spaces  on  the  north  and 
south  side  of  the  porch  contained  the  apparatus 
for  slaughtering  the  sacrifices,  and  were  called 

mQ/Tin  JTQ,  the  house  of  knives. 

The  holy  of  holies  was  entirely  empty,  eKeiro 
ou5ev  oAcos  iv  avT(?  (Joseph.  De  Bell.Jud.  v  5.5); 
however,  there  was  a  stone  in  the  place  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  called  DTlES'  |3X,  on  which  the 
high-priest,  placed  the  censer.  Before  the  entrance 
of  the  holy  of  holies  was  suspended  a  curtain, 
which  was  torn  by  the  earthquake  that  followed 
after  the  crucifixion.  The  rabbis  talk  of  two 
curtains,  between  which  was  a  space  of  one  cubit, 
suspended  before  the  holy  of  holies.  The  folding 
doors  between  the  ]x>rch  and  the  holy  were 
twenty  cubits  high  and  ten  cubits-wide;  but  the 
entrance  itself,  with  its  mouldings,  was  fifty- five 
cubits  high  and  sixteen  cubits  wide.  These  doors 
stood  open  ;  there  were,  however,  behind  them 
some  other  doors  which  were  shut,  and  before 
which  a  splendid  Babylonian  byssus  curtain  was 
Suspended,  in  colours  and  workmanship  similar  to 
that  of  the  Solomonic  temple  The  entrance  to 
the  porch  was  externally  seventy  cubits  high  and 
twenty-live  cubits'  wide,  with  folding  doors  of 
fprty  cubits  high  and  twenty  cubits  wide.  These 
doors  were  usually  kept  open.  This  entrance  to 
the  pore) I  was  adorned  by  a  colossal  golden  vine, 

3HT  /&  }D3,  whose  grapes  were  as  big  as  men 
( Jaui.  f)e  vite  anrea  tcmpH  llicrosoh/mitani,  in 
UgoHllO,  torn,  ix  ).  This  vine  was  a  symbolical  re- 
presentation of  the  '  noble  vine  '  (Jer.  ii  21  ;  K/.ek. 
*ix.  10;  Joe)  i.  7),  and  of  the  vineyard  (Isa.  v.), 
under  which  the  prophets  repiescnt  their  nation. 
It  ij  very  likely  that  this  vine  also  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  parable  of  the  vine  (John  xv.),  and 
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to  the  strange  misconception  of  pagan  scribblers 
that  the  Jews  worshipped  Bacchus.  (Comp 
Lakemacheri  Observat.  Philnlog.  i.  17.  sq.  ;  Ro 
senmiiller's  Exeyetisches  Repertorwm,  i.  lhfi,sq  ) 
Within  the  ]3orch  were  a  golden  and  a  marble 
table,  on  which  the  priest  who  entered  the  sanc- 
tuary daily  deposited  the  old  and  the  new  shew- 
bread.  Before  the  porch,  towards  the  south,  were 
the  IVD,  brazier  or  fiie-pan,  and  the  altar  for 
burnt- offerings  ;  towards  the  north  were  six  rows 
of  rings  attached  to  the  pavement,  to  which  tb« 
sacrifices  to  be  killed  were  fastened  ;  also  eight 
low  columns  overlaid  with  cedar  beams,  from 
which  the  beasts  that  had  been  killed  were 
suspended  in  order  to  be  skinned.      Between  these 

columns  stood  WW  X»  JVOrfcfcV,  marble  tables, 

on  which  the  flesh  and  entrails  were  deposited. 
On  the  western  side  ©f  the  altar  stood  a  marble 
table,  on  which  the  fat  was  deposited,  anil  a  silver 
table,  on  which  the  various  utensils  were  placed. 
The  temple  was  situated  upon  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  Mount  Moriah,  which  is  separated  to 
the  east  by  a  precipitous  ravine  and  the  Kidrori 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives:  the  Mount  of  Olives 
is  much  higher  than  Moriah.  On  the  smith,  the 
temple  was  bounded  by  the  ravine  which  separates 
Moriah  from  Zion,  or  the  lower  city  from  the 
upper  city.  Opposite  to  the  temple,  at  the  foot 
of  Zion,  were  formerly  the  king's  gardens,  and 
higher  up  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  the  strong- 
hold of  Zion  or  the  city  of  David,  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  temple.  The  temple  was  in  an- 
cient warfare  almost  impregnable,  from  the  ravines 
at  the  precipitous  edge  of  which  it  stood  ;  but  it 
required  more  artificial  fortifications  on  its  western 
and  northern  sides,  which  were  surrounded  by 
The  city  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  this  reason  there  was 
erected  at  its  north- western  coiner  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  which  although  standing  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  temple  itself,  was  so  high  as  to  over- 
look the  sacred  buildings  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected, partly  by  a  large  staircase,  partly  by  a 
subterraneous  communication.  This  tower  pro- 
tected the  temple  from  sudden  incurs'ons  from 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  dangerous  com- 
motions among  the  thousands  who  were  fre- 
quently assembled  within  the  precincts  of  the 
courts;  which  also  were  sometimes  used  for 
popular  meetings.  Under  the  sons  of  Herod,  the 
temple  remained  apparently  in  good  order,  and 
Herod  Agrippa,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  its  guardian,  -even  planned  the 
repair  of  the  eastern  part,  which  had  probably 
been  destroyed  during  one  of  the  conflicts  between 
the  Jews  and  Romans  of  which  the  temple  was 
repeatedly  the  scene  (Antig.  xvii,  10).  Many 
savants  have  adopted  a  Style  as* if  they  possessed 
much  information  about  the  archives  of  the  tem- 
ple; there  are  a  few  indications  from  which  we 
learn  that  important  documents  were  deposited  in 
the  tabernacle  and  temple.  Even  in  Dent.  xxxi. 
20,  we  find  that  the  book  of  the  law  was  deposited 
in  the  aik  of  the  covenant.  2  Kings  xxii.  S, 
Hilkiah  rediscovered  the  book  of  the  law  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah.  In  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  we  find  a 
PifiAtoOriKT)  mentioned,  apparently  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  canonical  books,  and  probably  de- 
pOsited  in  the  temple.  In  Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud. 
v.  3}  it  is  ini'Mi  ioned  that  a  book  of  the  law  was  found 
in  the  temple.     It  appears  tfiat  the  sacred  writings 
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j\»jkeji1  inlne  temple  C  Antiq.  v.  1.  .7).  Copies 
o(  t.>litical  documents  serin  to  have  deeu  depo- 
•itedinthe  treasui  v of the  temple (1  Mace,  xiv.49). 

This  treasury,  6  Upos  d-qaavpos.  was  managed  by 
an  inspector,  ya£v<pv\a£,  **QT3,  and  it  contained 
the  great  sums  which  were  annually  paid  in  by 
the  Israelites,  each  of  whom  paid  a  half  shekel, 
anil  many  of  whom  sent  donations  in  money,  and 
urecious  vessels,  ayaO-qpara.  Such  costly  presents 
were  especially  transmitted  by  ricli  proselytes,  and 
even  somelimesby  pagan  piinces  (2  Mace.  iii.  3; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  16.  4  ;  xviii.  3.  5  ;  xix.  6.  1  ; 
De  Hell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  3  ;  v.  13.  6  ;  c.  Apion.  ii.  5 ; 
Philo,  Opp.  ii.  59,  sq.  ;  569).  It  is  said  especially 
that  Ptol.  Philadelphia  was  very  liberal  to  the 
temple,  in  order  to  prove  his  giatitude  for  having 
been  permitted  to  procure  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation (Aristeas,  De  Translat.  LXX.,  109,  sq.). 
The  gifts  exhibited  in  the  temple  are  mentioned  in 
Lukexxi.5;  we  find  even  that  the  rents  of  the 
whole  town  of  Ptolemais  were  given  to  the  lem- 
ple  (1  Mace.  x.  39).  There  were  also  preserved 
historical  curiosities  (2  Kings  xi.  10),  especially 
the  arms  of  celebrated  heroes  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xix. 
6.  1)  :  this  was  also  the  case  in  the  tabernacle. 

The  temple  was  of  so  much  political  importance 
that  it  had  its  own  guards  ((pvAaitts  tov  Upov), 
which  were  commanded  by  a  crTpaT7]y6s. 

Twenty  men  were  required  for  opening  and 
shutting  the  eastern  gate  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  vi. 

5.  9  :  c.  Apion.  ii.  9  ;  Antiq.  vi.  5.  3  ;  xvii.  2.  2). 
The  (TTpaT7]y6s  had  his  own  secretary  (Antiq.  xx. 

6.  2;  9.  3),  and  had  to  maintain  the  potice  in  the 
courts  (comp.  Acts  iv.  1  and  v.  24).  He  appears 
to  have  been  of  sufficient  dignity  to  be  mentioned 
together  with  the  chief  priests.  It  seems  that  his 
Hebrew  title  was  JVin  Ifl  B^K,  the  man  of  the 
mountain  of  the  house. 

The  priests  themselves  kept  watch  on  three  dif- 
ferent posts,  and  the  Levites  on  twenty-one  posts. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  police  of  the  temple  to 
prevent  women  from  entering  the  inner  court,  and 
to  take  care  that  no  person  who  was  Levitically 
unclean  should  enter  within  the  sacred  precincts. 
Gentiles  were  permitted  to  pass  the  first  enclosure, 
which  was  therefore  called  the  Court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  but  persons  who  were  on  any  account 
Levitically  unclean  were  even  not  -permitted  to 
advance  thus  far.  Some  sorts  of  uncleanness,  for 
instance  that  arising  from  the  touch  of  a  corpse, 
excluded  only  from  the  court  of  the  men.  If  an 
unclean  person  had  entered  by  mistake,  he  was  re- 
quired to  offer  sacrifices  of  purification.  The 
high-priest  himself  was  forbidden  to  enter  the 
holy  of  holies  under  penalty  of  death  on  any 
other  day  but  the  day  of  atonement  Ppli?loj  Opp. 
ii.  591).  Nobody  was  admitted  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  who  carried  a  stick  or  a 
basket,  and  who  wanted  to  pass  merely  to  shorten 
his  way,  or  win)  had  dusty  shoes  (Middoth,  ii.  2). 

The  various  office-bearers  in  the  temple  were 
called  (TTparriyol  tov  Upov.  captains  or  officers  of 
the  temple  (Luke  xxii.  52),  while  their  chief 
was  simply  designated  arpar^yos. 

During  the  final  struggle  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Romans,  a  n.  70,  the  temple  was  the  last 
scene  of  the  tug  of  war.  The  Romans  rushed 
from  the  tower  Antonia  into  the  sacred  precincts, 
the  halls  of  which  were  set  on  fire  by  the  Jews 
themselves.  It  was  against  the  will  of  Titus  that 
a  Roman  soldier  threw  a  firebrand  into  the  north- 


ern outbuildings  of  the  temple,  which  caused  the 
conffagiation  of  the  whole  structure,  although 
Titus  himself  endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  tir« 
(Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  4).  '  One  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  accuracy  of  this  peiiod  thereto  re- 
lating; for  the  same  month  and  day  were  now 
observed,  as  I  said  before,  wherein  the  holy  house 
was  burnt  formerly  by  the  Babylonians.  Now 
the  number  of  years  that,  passed  from  its  first 
foundation,  which  was  laid  by  King  .Solomon,  till 
this  its  destruction,  which  happened  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  are  collected  to  be 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty,  besides 
seven  months  and  fifteen  days;  and  from  the  second 
building  of  it,  which  was  done  by  Haggai,  in  the 
second  year  of  Cyrus  the  king,  till  its  destruction 
under  Vespasian,  there  were  six  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  years  and  foity-five  days.' 

The  sacred  utensils,  the  golden  table  of  the 
shew-bread,  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  golden 
candlestick,  were  displayed  in  the  tiiumph  at 
Rome.  Representations  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen 
sculptured  in  relief  on  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Titus  (comp.  Fleck's  VVissenschaJtliche  lleise, 
i.  1,  plate  i". -iv.;  and  Reland,  De  spoliis  Tcmpli 
Hicrosolgmitani  in  arcu  Titiano,  edit.  E.  A. 
Schulze,  Tiaject.  ad  Rh.  177a.  The  place  where 
the  temple  had  stood  seemed  to  be  a  dangerous 
centre  for  the  rebellious  population,  until,  in  a.d. 
136,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  founded  a  Roman 
colony,  under  the  name  ./Elia  (  apitolina,  on  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  Capitoliuus  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jehovah.  Henceforth  no  Jew  was  peimitted  to 
approach  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple,  although 
the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  in  derision  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  Comp.  Dion  Cassius  (Xiphil.) 
lxix.  12;  Hieron.  adJes.  ii.9;  vi.  1  l,sq.;  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  6 ;  Demonstrate  Evangelica, 
viii.  18.  Under  the  reigff  of  Constantine  the  Great 
some  Jews  were  severely  punished  for  having 
attempted  to  restore  the  temjjle  (comp.  Fabricii 
Lux  Evaugelii,  p.  1 24) 

The  Emperor  Julian  undertook,  a.d  363,  to  re- 
build the  temple  ;  but  after  considerable  prepara- 
tions and  much  expense,  he  was  compelled  to 
desist  by  flames  which  burst  forth  from  the 
foundations  (comp.  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
xxiii.  1  ;  Sociates,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  20;  Sozomen, 
v.22;  Theodoretus,  iii.  15;  Sehrtjckh,  Kirchen 
Geschichte.  vi.  385vsq  ).  Repealed  attempts  have 
been  made  to  account  for  these  igneous  ex- 
plosions by  natural  causes:  for  instance,  by 
the  ignition  of  gases  which  had  long  been 
pent  up  in  subterraneous  vaults  (comp.  Mi- 
chaelis,  Zerstr.  kl.  Schrift.  iii.  453,  sq.).  A 
similar  event  is  mentioned  by  Joseph  us  (Aniiq. 
xvi.  7.  1),  where  we  are  informed  that  Herod, 
while  plundering  t lie  tombs  of  David  and  So- 
lomon, was  suddenly  frightened  by  flames 
which  burst  out  and  killed  two  of  his  soldiers. 
Rishop  Warbiirton  contends  for  the  miracuiousness 
of  the  event  in  his  discourse  Concerning  the 
Earthquake  and  Eicry  Eruption  uhich  de- 
fended Julian  s  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem.  Comp.  also  J.  G.  Lotter,  His- 
toria  Iustaurationis  Tcmpli  Hicrosolymiiani 
sub  Ju/iano,  Lips.  17*28,  4to. ;  J.  (V.  Michaelis 
(F.  Holzfuss)  Diss,  de  Tcmpli  Hierosolymitam 
Juliuni  mandato  per   Judteos  frustra   tentatc 
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retlitutionc,  M;il.  1751,  4to. ;  Lardner's  Collection 
of  And nt  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  iv. 
p  57,  sq. :  Ernesti,  Theol.  Bibl,  ix.  601,  sq.)  R. 
Tourlet's  French  Translation  of  the  works  of 
Julian,  Paris,  1821,  torn.  ii.  p.  435,  sq.,  con- 
tains an  examination  of  the  evidence  concern- 
ing this  remarkable  event.  See  also  Jost's 
Geschichte  der  Israeliten,  iv.  p.  211  and  251,  sq. ; 
and  Just's  Al.gemeine  Geschichte  des  Judischen 
I'olkcs,  vol.  ii.  ]).  158. 

A  splendid  mosque  now  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  temple.  This  mosque  was  erected  hy  the 
caliph  Omar  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Saracens,  a.d.  636.  It  seems  that  Omar 
changed  a  Christian  church,  that  stood  on  the 
ground  of  the  temple,  into  this  mosque,  which  is 
called  El  Aksa,  the  outer,  or  northern,  because  it 
is  the  third  of  the  most  celebrated  mosques,  two  of 
which,  namely  those  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  are 
in  a  more  southern  latitude. 

Compare  on  the  whole  suhject  Ugolino.  torn.  viii. 
9;  Light  foot.  Descriptio  Templi  Hierosolymitani, 
Opp.  i.  p.  533;  sq. ;  J.  Bapt.  Villalpando  et  Pradi, 
in  Ezeckiel;  J.  Jud..  Leonis,  libri  quatuor,  De 
Templo  Hieros.  tarn  priori  quam  poster,  ex  Hebr. 
hat.  vers,  a  J.  Saubert,  Helmst..  1665,  4to. ;  L. 
Ca.\)e\Y\,Tpi(rdyiov,sive  Trip/ex  Templi  delineatio, 
Amst.  1643,  4to.  This  is  also  inserted  in  the 
Critici  Anglicani',  torn,  viii., and  in  the  tirstvolume 
of  Walton's  Polyglott.  Harenberg,  in  d.  Brem. 
u.  Verdisch.  Biblioth.  iv.  1.  sq. ;  573,  sq. ;  879, 
sq. ;  Bh.  Lamy,  De  tabern.  foed.,  urbe  Hieros.  et 
de  Templo,  Par.  .1720,  sq.  ;  Hirt,  Der  Tempel 
Salomons,  Berl.  1809,  4to.  m.  3  Kpfrn. ; 
Sfieglitz,  Gesch.  der  Baukunst,  Niirmb.  1827, 
p.*  125,  sq.  ;  and  Less,  Beitriige  zur  Geschich. 
d.  Ausbi/d.  Baukunst,  Leipz.  1831,  i.  63,  sq.  ; 
V.  Meyer,  Der  Temple  Sulom.  Berl.  1830; 
inserted  also  in  .  Blatter  f.  h'dhere  Wahrneue- 
Fo/ge,  i. ;  Griineisen,  im  Kunstblatt  z.  Morgenbl. 
1631,  No.  73-75,  77-80.  •  Some  more  works  are 
mentioned  by  Meusel,  Biblioth.  Histor.,  i. 
ii.  113,  sq.  The  best  works  on  the  antiquities 
and  history  of  the  Jews  contain  also  chapters 
illustrative  of  the  temple.  Among  the  biblical 
dictionaries,  see  especially  Winer's  Real-It  orterb. 
sub  'Tempel;1  Ezekiers  Temple,  being  an  At- 
tempt to  delineate  the  Structure  of  the  Holy 
Edifice,  its  Courts,  Ghambers,  and  Gates,  as 
described  in  the  last  nine  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel,  with  plates,  bv  Joseph  Isreels,  London, 
1827  — C    H.  F.  B. 

TEMPTATION  OF  Oi  R  LORD  (Matt.  iv. 
l-ll  ;  Mark  i.  12,  13:  Luke  iv.  112).  TI.e  popu- 
lar view  of  this  und  uhted  portion  ofour  Saviour  s 
history,  is,  tli.it  it  is  a  narrative  of  outward  trans- 
actions ;  that  our  Saviour  immediately  after  bis 
baptism  ua-i  conducted  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness — either  the  de.-olate  and  mountainous 
region  now  called  Quarantania  by  the  people  of 
Palestine  (Kitto's  Physical  History,  pp.  39,  40), 
or  the  great  desert  of  Arabia,  mentioned  in  Deui. 
xxxii.  10  ;  \  in.  1  •"> ;  IIos  xiii.5;  Jer.  ii.  6,  &c. — 
where  the  devil  tempted  him  in  person,  appeared 
to  him  in  a  visible  form,  spoke  to  him  in  an 
ludihTe  voice,  removed  him  to  the  summit  'of 
an  exceeding  high  mountain.'  and  to  the  top  of 
'  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;'  v\  hereas 
the  view  taken  by  many  learned  commentators, 
ihiieiii  and  modern,  is,  that  it  is  the  narrative  of 
a  piston,  which  was   designed    to    'supply   tltat 
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ideal  experience  of  temptation  or  trial,  which  i' 
was  provided  in  the  divine  counsels  for  our  Lord 
to  receive,  previously  to  entering  upon  the  actual 
trials  and  difficulties  of  his  ministry  '  (Bishop 
Maltby,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  Lond.  1622,  p.  276). 
Farmer  also  considers  it  a  '  divine  vision,'  &:ul 
endeavours  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  to 
*  illustrate  the  wise  and  benevolent  intentiun  of 
its  various  scenes,  as  symbolical  predictions  and 
representations  of  the  principal  trials  attending 
Christ  s  public  ministry  '  (Inquiry  into  this 
Xature  and  Desig?i  of  Ghrist's  Temptation,  8vo., 
London,  Preface).  On  behalf  of  the  popular 
interpretation  it  is  urged,  that  the  accounts  given 
by  the  evangelists  convey  no  intimation  that  they 
refer  to  a  vision;  that  the  feeling  of  hunger  could 
not  have  been  merely  ideal  ;  that  a  vision  of  forty 
days'  continuance  is  incredible;  that  Moses,  who  \ 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  saw  no  'visions,'  and  that 
hence  it  may  be  concluded  Christ  did  not  ;  that 
it  is  highly  probable  there  would  be  a  personal  ' 
conflict  between  Christ  and  Satan,-  when  the 
former  entered  on  his  ministry.  Satan  had  ruined 
the  first  Adam,  and  might  hope  to  prevail  with 
the  second  (Trollopes  Analecta,  vol.  i.  Loud. 
1830,  p.  46).  Why  too.  say  others,  was  our 
Lord  taken  up  into  a  mountain  to  see  a  vision! 
As  reasonably  might  St.  Paul  have  taken  the 
Corinthians  into  a  mountain  to  '  show  them  the 
more  excellent  way  of  chanty  '  (1  Cor.  xii.  31). 
On  the  contrary  side,  it  is  rejoined,  that  the  evan- 
gelists do  really  describe  the  temptation  as  a 
vision.  St.  Matthew  says,  dvfjxOil  els  rrjv  epruuor 
iiirb  rov  TTvei/fxaros ;  St.  Mark,  rb  Trvev/J.a.  avrbp 
eKfiaWei ;  and  St.  Luke,  ijyeTO  4p  t<£  irvsvpuxTi. 
Do  these  phrases  mean  no  more  than  that  Jesus 
went  by  the  guidance  or  impulse  of  t lie  Spirit  to 
a  particular  locality  ?  Do  they  not  rather  import, 
that  Christ  was  brought  into  the  wilderness  under 
the  full  influence  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  making 
suitable  revelations  to  his  mind?  With  regard 
to  the  hunger,  the  prophets  are  represented  as  ex- 
periencing bodily  sensations  in  their  visions  ^Ezek. 
iii.  3;  Rev.  x.  10).  Further  arguments,  derived 
from  an  unauthorized  application  of  types,  are  pre- 
carious— tl»it  the  first  Adam  really  had  no  personal 
encounter  with  Satan  ;  that  all  the  purposes  ofour 
Lord's  temptation  might  be  answered  by  a  vision, 
for  whatever  might  be  the  mode,  the  effect  was 
intended  to  be  produced  upon  his  mind  and 
moral  feelings,  like  St.  Peter's  vision  concerning 
Cornelius,  &c.  (Acts  x.  11-17);  that  commen- 
tators least  given  to  speculate  allow  that  the 
temptation  during  the  first  forty  days  was  carried 
on  by  mental  suggestion  only,  and  that  the  vi- 
sible juirt  pf  the  temptation  began  *  when  t\\e 
tempter  came  to  him'  (Matt.  iv.  3;  Luke  iv.  3  ; 
Scott,  in  loc);  that,  with  regard  to  Christ's 
being'  taken  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,' 
Ezeiviel  says(xl.  2\  '  in  the  visions  of  God,  brought 
he  me  into  the  land  of  Israel,  anil  set  me  upon  a 
yery  high  mountain,"  &C.  j  and  that  St.  John  says, 
4  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to  a  great  and 
high  mountain,  and  showed  me  that  great  city 
the  holy  Jerusalem  '  |  Kev.  XXI.  lb).  But  cer- 
tain direct  arguments  are  also  urged  on  the  san»e 
side.  Thus,  is  it.  consistent  with  the  saga- 
city and  policy  of  the  evil  spiiif,  to  suppose  that 
he  appeared  in  bis  own  proper  jhtsou  to  oui 
Lord,  uttering  solicitation*  to  evil1?  Was  no* 
this  the  readiest  mode   to   frustrate  his  ovu    ut#u» 
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h.Mis?  Archbishop  Seeker  says,  'certainly  he 
did  not  appear  what  he  v  as,  I  >r  lh.it  would 
have  entirely  frustrated  his  intent'  {Sermons, 
vol.  ii.  p.  111).  Chaiivller  says,  'The  devil 
appeared  not  as  himself,  for  that  would  have 
frustrated  he  effect  of  his  temptation'  ( Serm.  vol. 
iii.  p.  178).  Secker.supposes  that  •  Satan  trans- 
formed himself  into  an  angel  of  light ;'  but  was  it 
likely  that  he  would  put  on  this  form  in  order 
to  tempt  our  Lord  to  idolatry  i  (Matt.  iv.  9.) 
Chandler  thinks  he  appeared  as  '  a  good  man;' 
hut  would  it  have  served  his  purpose  to  appear 
is  a  good  man  promising  universal  dominion  V 
The  supposition  that  the  de\  il  disguised  himself 
in  any  form  might  indeed  constitute  the  tempta- 
*  ion  a  trial  of  our  Lord's  understanding,  but  not 
of  his  heart.  Besides,  Christ  is  represented  as 
addressing  him  as  'Satan'  (ver.  10).  It  is  fur- 
ther urged  that  the  literal  interpretation  does  but 
little  honour  to  the  Saviour,  whom  it  represents 
as  carried  or  conducted,  '  by  the  devil  at  his 
will.'  and  therefore  as  accessory  to  his  own  tempt- 
ation and  danger;  nor  does  it  promote  the  conso- 
lation of  his  followers,  none  of  whom  could  ever 
be  similarly  tempted.  Our  •  Lord  indeed  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  liabilities  of  the  human  con- 
dition ;  but  do  these  involve  the  dominion  of 
Satan  over  the  body,  to  the  extent  thus  repre- 
sented? The  literal  interpretation  also  attributes 
miraculous  powers  to  the  devil,  who,  though  a 
spiritual  being,  is  represented  as  becoming  visible 
at  pleasure,  speaking  in  an  audible  voice,  and 
conveying  mankind  where  he  pleases — miracles 
not  inferior  to  what  our  Lord's  preservation  would 
have  been,  had  he  cast  himself  headlong  from 
the  temple.  Suppose  we  even  give  up  the  old 
option,  that  'the  devil  hurried  Christ  through  the 
air,  and  carried  him  from  the  wilderness  to  the 
temple'  (Benson's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  35),  and 
say  with  Doddridge  and  others,  that  ;  the  devil 
took  our  Lord  about  with  him  as  one  person 
takes  another  to  different  places,"  yet  how  without 
a  miracle  shall  we  account  for  our  Saviour's  ad- 
mission to  the  exterior  of  the  temple,  unless  he 
Hist,  indeed,  obtained  permission  of  the  autho- 
rities, which  is  not  recorded  ?  (Comp.  Joseph  us 
Antiq.  xv.  11,  §  iii.  5,  and  De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.) 
The  difficulty  is  solved  by  the  supposition  simply 
of  a  change  in  our  Lords  perceptions.  And  how 
can  we  further  understand,  except  by  the  aid  of 
a  vision  or  a  miracle,  that  the  devil  '  showed  our 
Lord  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them  in  a  moment  of  time1  (eV  ariyiuf) 
Xp6vov),  a  phrase  referring  to  the  mathematical 
point,  and  meaning  the  most  minute  and  indi- 
visible portion  of  duration,  that  is,  instantaneously  ; 
yet  in  this  space  of  time,  according  to  the  literal 
interpretation,  'the  devil  showed  our  Lord  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  all  the  glory  of  them' 
ii  e.  whatever  relates  to  then;  magnificence,  as 
imperial  robes,  crowns,  thrones,  palaces,  courts, 
guards,  armies,  &'c.  Scott  and  Doddridge  resort  to 
the  supposition  of  *  an  illusory  show;"  but  it  may 
be  asked,  if  one  of  the  temptations  was  conducted 
by  such  means,  why  not  the  other  two?  Mac- 
knight  endeavours  to  explain  'ail  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  tbem  '  as  relating 
only  to  the  laud  of  promise  \Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  Lond.  1822,  p.  350,  note).  Farmei 
conceives  that  no  mountain  in  Palestine  com- 
mands so  extensive  a  prospect.     It  is  a  further 


difficulty  attending  the  literal  interpretation,  that 
Satan  represents  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  their  glory  to  be  at  his  disposal  ;  an  assertion 
not  denied  by  our  Lord,  who  simplv  rejects  the 
offer.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  it  would 
answer  all  purposes  that  Jesus  should  seem  to 
have  the  proposal  in  question  made  to  him.  It 
is  next  observed,  that  many  things  are  s|  okeu  of 
in  Scripture  as  being  doi  e,  which  were  only  done 
in  vision.  See  the  numerous  instances  collected 
by  Bishop  Law  (Considerations  of  the  Theory 
of  Reliyion,  Lond.  1820,  pp.  83,  ^h).  The  reader 
may  refer  to  Gen.  xxxii.  3  '  ;  Ilose.i  i.  iii.  ;  Jer. 
xiii.  xxv.  xxvii. ;  Ezek.  iii.iv.  v.  St.  Paul  calls 
his  being  'caught  up  into  the  third  heaven  and 
into  Paradise'  a  vision  and  revelation  of  the  Lord 
(2  Cor.  xii.  1-1).  It  is  plain  from  this  instance 
in  the  case  of  Paul,  and  from  that  of  St.  Peter 
(Acts  xii.  7-0),  who  had  already  experienced 
visions  (x.  10,  &c.),  that  neither  of  the  apostles' 
could  at  first  distinguish  visions  from  impressions 
made  on  the  senses.  In  further  illustration  it  is 
urged  that  the  prophets  are  often  said  to  be  car- 
ried about  in  visions  (Ezek.  \  iii.  1-10  ;  xi.'il,  25  ; 
xxxvii.  I  ;  xl.  1,  2).  The  phrases  «  by  the  spi- 
rit," &c,  are  equivalent  to  '  the  hand  of  God.'  &c, 
among  the  prophets  (1  Kings  xviii.  46  ;  2  Kings 
iii.  15;  Ezek.  i.  3).  A  comparison  of  the  parallel 
phrases  in  the  Sept.  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  evan- 
gelists in  regard  to  Christ's  tempfat'on,  casts 
much  light  upon  the  subject.  The  phrase  'the 
devil  leaveth  him,'  is  equivalent  to  the  phrase, 
'  the  vision  I  had  seen  went  up  from  me  (Ezek.  xi. 
24).  Fanner's  theory  respecting  tiie  intention  of 
this  prophetic  vision  may  be  thus  summarily 
stated.  The  spirit  of  God  was  its  sole  author, 
making  suitable  revelations  to  the  mind  of  Jesus, 
with  a  view  to  his  future  trials.  Ii  is  called  a 
temptation  of  the  devil,  because  couched  under 
the  figure  of  Satan  coming  to  him  and  offering 
him  temptations.  The'lirst  scene  was  proba- 
tionary, serving  to  try  the  present  turn  and  tem- 
per of  the  Saviour's  mind;  and  also  prophetical, 
having  reference  to  his  future  ministry,  through 
the  whole  course  of  which  he  was  pressed  with 
the  same  kind  of  temptations,  and  resisted  them 
upon  the  same  principles.  This  part  of  the  vision 
conveyed  this  general  instruction,  that  Christ, 
though  the  Son  of  God,  was  to  struggle  with  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  and  all  other  evils  incidental  to 
the  lowest  of  tiie  sons  of  men,  and  that  he  was 
never  to  exert  his  miraculous  power  for  his  own 
personal  relief,  but  with  resignation  and  faith 
wait  for  the  interposition  of  God  in  his  favour. 
The  second  scene,  in  which  he  was  tempted  to 
cast  himself  from  the  temple,  though  dazzling  as 
a  proposal  to  demonstrate  his  Messiahship  bv  a 
mode  corresponding  to  the  notions  of  the  Jewish 
people,  was  intended,  to  teach  him  not  to  prescrihe 
to  God  in  what  instances  he  shall  exert  his 
power,  nor  rush  into  danger  uncalled  in  depeiid- 
ance  upon  divine  aid,  nor  to  dictate  to  divine  wis- 
dom what  miracles  shall  be  wrought  for  mens 
conviction.  Upon  these  principles  he  resisted 
this  suggestion,  and  accordingly  we  hid  him 
ever  after  exemplifying  the  same  principles.  He 
never  needlessly  exposed  himself  to  danger  in 
reliance  upon  miraculous  interposition,  he  cau- 
tiously declined  hazards,  avoided  whatever  might 
exasperate  his  enemies,  enjoined  silence  with  re- 
gard   to   his    miracles,   when    the  publication  o/ 
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•  hem  mi^ht  have  excited  envy  or  commotion  j  re 
opened  his  commission  in  Galilee,  not  in  Jeru- 
salem, courted  privacy,  avoided  the  great,  con- 
versed with  the  common  |>eople,  Ac.  The 
thud  scene  presignified  the  temptation  to 
winch  lie  would  be  subject  during  the  whole 
cour#e  of  his  ministry,  to  prostitute  all  his  mira- 
culous endowments  to  the  service  of  Satan,  for 
the  3ake  of  worldly  honours,  or  for  gratifying  the 
mistaken  apprehensions  of  the  Jewish  people.  It. 
is  pleaded  mat  rihs  explanation  ohviates  all  diffi- 
culties, justifies  the  wisdom  of  God  in  this  dis- 
pensation, and  confirms  our  confidence  in  Christ's 
divine  miss'on  and  diameter,  since  we  thus  learn 
that  he  was  made  acquainted  with  all  he  had  to 
suffer,  BJkI  nevertheless  persevered,  and  with  final 
success:  and  further,  that  through  the  various 
exercises  thus  afforded  to  his  moral  principles 
he  learned  '  to  succour  those  that  are  tempted.' 
Fanner's  inquiry  throughout  is  recommended  to 
the  careful  perusal  of  the  student.  For  a  com- 
parison of  the  circumstances  of  the  temptation 
ami  of  the  crucifixion,  see  Encyclopedia  Metro- 
politanct,  vol.  x.,  p.  6U4  ;  for  the  coincidence 
between  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer  and 
the  temptation,  p.  60 3,  note  ;  ami  for  the  analogy 
>etween  the  temptation  of  our  Lord  in  the  wil- 
derness and  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  see  Town- 
send's  Chronological  Arrangement,  Lond.  182S, 
vol.  i.  p.  92 J.  F.  D. 

TENT.  The  patriarchal  fathers  of  the  Israel- 
ites were  dwellers  in  tents,  and  their  descen- 
dants proceeded  at  once  from  tents  to  houses. 
We  therefore  read  but  little  of  huts  among  them  ; 
and  never  as  the  fixed  habitations  of  any  people 
with  whom  they  were  conversant.  By  huts  we 
understand  small  dwellings,  made  of  the  green  or 
dry  branches  of  trees  iuterwined,  and  sometimes 
plastered  with  mud.  In  Scripture  they  are  called 
booths.  Such  were  made  by  Jacob  to  shelter  his 
cattle  during  the  first  winter  of  his  return  from 
Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17).  In  after  times 
we  more  frequently  read  of  them  as  being  erected 
in  vineyards  and  orchards,  to  shelter  the  man 
who  guarded  the  ripened  produce  (Job  xxvii.  IS; 
fsa.  i.  S  ;  xxiv.  20).  It  was  one  of  the  Mosaical 
institutions  that,  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
the  people  should  live  for  a  week  in  huts  made  of 
green  boughs  (Ley.  xxiii.  42). 
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The  Scriptures  make    us    more  familiar  with 
tents  than  with  hut*.     They  were  invented  l>efore 

the  Deluge,  and  appear  from  the  fust  to  have  been 
associated  with  the  pastoral  life,  to  which  a  move- 
able habitation  was  necessary  (den.  iv.  2U).  The 
practice  of  the  pastoral  fathers  was  to  pitch  their 
ujiU  near  wells  of  water,  and,  if  possible,  under 


some  shady  tree  (Gen.  xviii.  1;  Judg.  \r.  5\ 
The  first  tent*  were  undoubtedly  covered  witn 
skins,  of  which  there  are  traces  in  the  Pentateuch 
(Kxod.  xxvi.  14);  but  nearly  all  the  tents  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  were,  doubtless,  of  goats'  hair, 
spun  and  woven  by  the  women  (Exod.  xxxv.  26  ; 
xxxvi.  It);  such  as  are  now,  in  Western  Asia, 
used  by  all  who  dwell  in  tents  ;  hence  their  black 
colour  (Sol.  Song,  i.  5).  Tents  of  linen  were, 
and  still  are,  only  used  occasionally,  for  holiday 
or  travelling  purposes,  by  those  who  do  not  ha- 
bitually live  in  them.  The.  patriarchal  tents 
were  probably  such  as  we  now  see  in  Arabia,  of 
an  oblong  shape,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high  in  the 
middle.  They  vary  in  sue,  and  have,  accord- 
ingly, a  greater  or  less  number  of  poles  to  sup- 
part  them  —from  three  to  nine.  An  encampment 
is  generally  arranged  circularly,  fanning  an  en- 
closure, within  winch  the  cattle  are  driven  at 
night,  and  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
tent  or  tents  of  the  Emir  or  Sheikh.  It'  he  is  a 
person  of  much  consequence,  he  may  have  three 
or  four  tents,  for  himself,  his  wives,  his  servants, 
and  strangers,  respectively.  The  two  first  are  of 
the  most  importance,  and  we  know  that  Abra- 
ham's wife  had  a  separate  tent  (Gen.  xxiv.  27). 
It  is  more  usual,  however,  for  one  very  large 
tent  to  be  divided  into  two  or  more  apartments 
by  curtains.  The  Holy  Tabernacle  was  on  this 
model  (Exod.  xxvi.  31-37). 

TERAH  (.™,  Sept.  0ch3pa),  son  of  Nahor 
and  father  of  Abraham,  who,  with  his  family, 
quitted  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  go  to  the  land 
which  God  should  show  him,  'but  tarried  at 
Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  and  there  died  at  the 
age  of  205  years'  (Gen.  xi.  24-32;  Acts  vii. 
2-4).  From  the  latter  text,  it  appears  that  the 
first  call  which  prompted  them  to  leave  Ur  was 
addressed  to  Abraham,  not  to  Terah,  as  well  as 
the  second,  which,  alter  the  death  of  his  father, 
induced  him  to  proceed  from  Haran  to  Canaan 
[Abkaham].  The  order  to  Abraham  to  proceed 
to  Canaan  immediately  after  Terah  s  death 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  pause  at  Haran  was  on 
his  account.  Wluther  he  declined  to  proceed 
any  further,  or  Ins  advanced  age  tendered  him 
Uliedual  to  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  can  oidy 
be  conjectured.  It  appears,  however,  from  Josh, 
xxiv.  2,  14,  that  Terah  was  given  to  idolatry,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  to  certain  idolatrous  superstitions 
retained  together  with  the  acknowledgment  and 
worship  of  Jehovah,  such  as  existed  in  the  family 
in  the  time  of  his  great-grandson  Ld>an  ((Jen. 
xxxi.30).  This  may  suggest  that  it  was  not  in  the 
Divine  wisdom  deemed  proper  that  one  who  had 
grown  old  in  such  practices  should  enter  the  land 
in  which  his  descendants  were  defined  to  exem- 
plify a  pure  faith. 

TERAPHIM  (0*Q"in).  The  etymology  and 
meaning  of  this  word  may  be  interred  from  ths 
vaiious  modes  in  which  it  is  rendered  by  the 
Greek  translators,  such  as  (depcu/xiv,  06ra<£eiV.  or 
&fpcvf>iv.  reminding  us  of  the  etymological  rela- 
tion of  *\10  ^in,  nuhirit,  to  -rote/)-***.  Its  re- 
mote derivatives  in  modern  languages,  viz.,  the 
Italian  tarifa,  French  tar/f,  and  even  the  Eng- 
lish tripe,  throw  a  little  light  upon  our  subject. 

According  to  its  etymologv  the  wowl  Terajhin 
has  been  lit*  rally  translated  nutritores,  nourish*r$ 
It  seems  that  the  plural  form  was  used  as  a  cat 
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toetive  singular  lor  t lie  personified  combination 
of  all  nourishing  {Havers,  as  the  plural  Teraphim 
signifies  God,  in  whom  all  superior  powers,  to 
!*•  revered  with  reverential  awe,  are  combined 
(comp.  the  classical  epithets  ot'  gods — Sol,  Phoe- 
bus, Cens,  \  «.n t is,  Cybele.  Pales,  Trivia,  Fides, 
Sibylla,  \c,  ah/ius,  ofxiruios,  rpdtpifxos). 

T  ht  word  Teraphim  signified  an  object  or  objects 
of  idolatry,  as  we  may  learn  l'i om  the  renderings 
of  the  Septuagiut,  u5a>Aov,  ykvirTov\  and  that  it 
was  in  meumng  similar  to  the  Penates  is  indicated 
by  Kevoracpiov.  Aquila  renders  it  /mopcpwfjuua, 
rrpoTo/xai,  avdKpaiptcris,  iniXvais,  efSwAa ;  Sym- 
machus  also  translates  it  elbwKa.  It  seems  there- 
fore that  DsD"in,  and  the  feminine  which  occurs 
;.i  Rabbinical  writers,  DIQin,  were  tutelar  house- 
hold gods,  by  whom  families  expected,  for  wor- 
ship bestowed,  to  be  rewarded  with  domestic  pros- 
perity, such  as  plenty  of  food,  health,  and  various 
necessaries  of  domestic  life. 

We  have  most  remarkable  proofs  that  the  wor- 
ship ofTeraphim  co-existed  with  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah even  in  pious  families;  and  we  have  more 
than  one  instance  of  the  wives  of  worshippers  of 
Jehovah,  not  finding  full  contentment  and  satis- 
faction in  the  stern  moral  truth  of  spiritual  wor- 
ship, and  therefore  carrying  on  some  private 
symbolism  by  fondling  the  Teraphim.  It  seems, 
however,  that  this  swerving  from  truth  was  com- 
paratively innocent.  It  was  never  denounced 
and  suppressed  with  the  same  rigour  as  the  wor- 
ship of  Moloch. 

We  find  in  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  that  Rachel  stole  the 
images  (teraphim)  belonging  to  her  father  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  her  husband,  who,  being 
accused  by  his  father-in-law  of  having  stolen  his 
gods,  answered,  *  With  whomsoever  thou  findest 
thy  gods,  let  him  not  live."  Laban  searched,  but 
found  not  the  images  (teraphim). 

Jt  appears  from  Judg.  xvii.  2-7,  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord,  JTbT,  was  blended  with  that  of 
a  graven  image  of  teraphim,  as  intimately  as  at 
present  some  forms  of  image- worship  are  blended 
with  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
That  such  will-worship,  however,  was  only  com- 
paratively innocent,  and  originated  in  an  obsti- 
nate pruritics  of  improving  rather  than  obeying 
God's  revelation,  Samuel  clearly  expressed 'in 
reproving  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  23):  •  Stubbornness 
is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry,'  literally  teraphijn. 
We  do  not  read  that  the  stubbornness  of  Saul 
led  him  literally  to  worship  teraphim.  How- 
ever, his  daughter  possessed  teraphim  as  big  as  a 
man  (1  Sam.  xix.  13):  Michal  took  an  image 
'teraphim),  and  put  it  into  the  bed  of  David  in 
■>rder  to  conceal  his  flight :  '  And  behold  an  image 
teraphim)  in  the  bed'  (ver.  16). 

On  every  revival  of  the  knowledge  of  the  writ- 
^en  revelation  of  God  the  teraphim  were  swept 
*way  together  with  the  worse  forms  of  idolatry 
'2  Kings  xxiii.  24)  :  '  The  workers  with  familiar 
spirits,  and  the  wizards,  and  the  images  (tera- 
phim), and  the  idols,  and  all  (he  abominations 
that  were  spied  in  the  land  of  .Judab  and  in  Jeru- 
salem, did  Josiah  put  away,  that  he  might  per- 
form the  words  of  the  law,  which  were  written  in 
the  book  that  Hilkiah  the  priest  found  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord/ 

As,    however,    the    worship    of  teraphim,   like 

that  of  the  Penates  and  Lares  among  the  Homans, 

<afi    connected    with    nationality,    it    necessarily 


perished  with  the  nationality  its3.f  (Hos»a  n\  4)* 
'  For  the  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  mar.  y  days 
without  a  king,  and  without  a  pri.icc,  and  with 
out  a  sacrifice,  ami  without  an  image,  and  with- 
out an  ephml,  and  (without)  teraphim.  After- 
wards shall  the  children  of  Israel  return  and  seek 
tne  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  4\ing,  and 
shall  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  lattei 
days.' 

The  ternphim  were  consulted  by  persons  upon 
whom  true  religion  had  no  him  hold,  in  order  to 
elicit  some  supernatural  omina>  similar  to  the 
aiK/Nria  of  the  Romans. 

•  Zech.  x.  2:  "For  the  idols  (teraphim)  have 
spoken  vanity,'  &c.  In  connection  with  the  ha- 
ruspicia,  instituted  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  we 
read  (Ezek.  xxi.  21,  26)  that  he  consulted  images 
(teraphim). 

According  to  the  great  Rabbi  Eliezer,  who  was 
the  son  of  Hyrcanus,  and  the  brother-in-law  of 
Gamaliel  the  Second,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
tutor  of  St.  Paul  (in  '•pIQ,  and  the  Targuin  of 
Jonathan  on  Gen.  xxxi.  19),  the  worship  of  tera- 
phim was  connected  with  atrocities.  '  The  makers 
of  teraphim  slaughtered  a  man  who  was  a  first  - 
born,  cut  his  head  off  and  salted  it,  and  cured  it 
with  spices  and  oil.  After  this,  they  wrote  the 
name  of  an  impure  spirit,  and  sentences  of  divina- 
tion on  a  golden  plate,  which  they  placed  under 
tl*e  tongue  of  the  head,  which  was  fastened  to 
the  wall,  and  lighted  lamps  before  it,  and  knelt 
down  in  adoration,  upon  which  the  tongue  began 
to  utter  divinations.'  Rabbi  Salomo  or  Rashi 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  21)  says,  '  the  teraphim  uttered 
divinations  by  magical  and  horoscopic  arts.'  On 
1  Sam.  xix.  13  sq.,  he  adduces  the  opinion  that  the 
teraphim  were  horoscopic  and  astrological  in 
struments  made  of  brass;  but  he  confesses  that 
this  opinion,  to  which  he  is  himself  much  in- 
clined, is  not  consistent  with  the  account  of 
Michal,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  tera- 
phim had  the  shape  of  man.  On  Gen.  xxxi.  Aben 
Ezra  adduces  the  opinion,  that  the  teraphim  were 
automata,  made  by  astrologers  so  as  to  show  the 
hours  and  to  utter  divinations.  Hence  the  Per- 
sian Tawas  in  Gen.  xxxi.   translates    UJ wJa**:! 

astrolabia.  Aben  Ezra  also  adduces  the  opinion, 
that  Rachel  stole  the  teraphim  of  Laban  in  order 
to  prevent  him  from  idolatry,  and  from  asking 
the  teraphim  whither  his  children  had  fled. 
Rabbi  Levi  ben  Gersom  (on  Genesis)  states  that 
the  teraphim  were  human  figures,  by  which  the 
imagination  of  diviners  was  so  excited,  that  they 
supposed  they  heard  a  low  voice  speaking  about 
future  events  with  which  their  own  thoughts  were 
filled,  although  the  image  did  not  speak,  an  ope- 
ration which  can  only  be  performed  by  such  na- 
tural organs  as  God  has  provided  for  that  purpose. 
The  book  Zohar  derives  the  name  teraphim  from 
FplH,  turpitude,  but  mentions  also  that  Rabbi 
Jehuda  derives  it  from  HDI,  to  slacken,  because 
they  slackened  the  hands  of  men  in  well-doing. 
The  Rabbi  adds,  that  they  uttered  a  ilN-'QJ 
fl2"l,  prophetia  /axa,  inanis,  vana,  a  loose  tort 
of  prediction.  Hence  Rabbi  Bechai  says  that 
D^Cin  are  the  same  as  D*Q"),  freble,  objects  not 
to  be  depended  upon.  But  in  Tanchuma  tha 
former  etymology  is  produced,  since  the  tera- 
pbun    were  EplE  nt»'i?D,  opu4   turpitudin'S  Ml 
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faditatis  (see   Buxtorfii  Lex.  Talmud,  et   Rabb. 

jul)  *]™in,  which  root  occurs  in  the  Latin  turpis  . 

Onkelos   renders   Teraphim    in   Gen.  xxxi.    by 

N^D^V.  ami  Jonathan  in  Judges  xvii.  and  xviii. 
oy  f^NDl,  images.  The  Targum  on  Hosea  iii.  4 
has  ''ITO,  in  licans.  expounder  of  oracles,  where 
the  Greek  lias  b-qKwv ;  and  the  Targum  on  1 
Sam.  xv.  23,  NHIVtD,  idols.  Goussetius,  under 
P|in.  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  word 
&vdpa>Tros  is  formed  from  D^DinH.  Lud.  de 
])ieu,  and  after  him  Spencer,  in  Leg.  Hit. 
ilebr.  Dissert,  (vii.  1.  3,  c.  3,  s.  7).  urges  the 
frequent  interchange  of  the  sounds  T  and  S  and 
SH,  in  order  to  show  that  Teraphim  and  Seraphim 
are  etvmoiogically  connected.  ■  Hottinger  in  his 
Smegma,  and  Athanasius  Kircher  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  CEdipus  jFgyptiacus,  exhibit  the 
etymological  progression  thus  :  Son  Apis  (awp  air, 
ark  of  the  ox),  Sarapis,  Serapis.  Terapis, 
Tkkaphim.  Tlie  Arabic  author,  Aben  Neph.  also 
asserts  the  identify  of  Teraphim  and  Serapidhs. 
Others  appeal  to  KQ1.  depaireveiv,  to  heal  (com- 
pare Jo.  Christ.  Wichmannshausen,  Uissertatio 
de  Teraphim  ;  Wits  ins,  Aegyptiac,  i.  8  ;  Ugo- 
liuo.    Thes.  torn.  xii.  p.  786). 

Coin,     in     his    Biblische    Theo/ogie,     derives 

teraphim     from    the   Syriac    ».2l«,  percontari. 

Michaelis,  iii  Commentationes  Societati  Gottin- 
gensi  oblatee,  Brem.,  1703,  p.  5.  sq.,  compares 
the  teraphim  to  the  Satyri  and  Sileni.  referring  to 
the  statement  of  Pausanias  (vi.  24  b\  that  there 
were  graves  of  Sileni  in  the  country  of  the  He- 
brews. Creuzpr  asserts  '  Theraphimis  a«ininum 
aliquid  infuisse,"  that  the  Te  a/.hi/n  had  some- 
thing of  asses  in  (hem  (('ommoitntiones  Herod. 
i.  277  :  Symbolik.  iii.  208.  sq.).  Creuzer  appeals 
also  (Symb.  ii.  3  10)  to  Gen.  xxxi.,  in  order  to  prove 
the  fertilizing,  or  rather  fecundizing  power  of  the 
D'Din.  which  scarcely  can  l>e  proved  from  ver 
li)  (comp.  here  Rosenmulleri  Scholia;  Jahn.  iii. 
5tt6,  sq.)  The  dissertations  of  W  ichmannshausen 
and  of  PfeilVer,  De  Teraphim.  are  inserted  in  vol. 
xxiii.  of  Ug<»lini    Thesaurus. — C.  H.  F.  B 

TEREBINTIIUS.    [Ai.ah.] 

TERTIUS.  We  learn  from  Rom.  xvi.  22 
('  I  Tertius.  who  wrote  this  epistle,  salute  you  in 
the  Lord),  that  the  Apostle  Paul  dictated  that. 
epistle  lo  Tertins.  Some  wrirers  say  that  Tertius 
was  bishop  of  Iconiiim  (see  Fabricii  Lux  Eva/i- 
gelii,  p.  117).  F.  Burmanu  and  Lightfoot  con- 
jectured that  Tertius  and  Silas  were  one  and  the 
same  person  ;  but  this  conjecture  rests  on  an  ex- 
ceedingly feeble  foundation,  namely,  the  simi- 
larity merely  of  the   consonants    in    the  Hebrew 

numeral  Cv^V  three,  to  the  consonants  in  the 
name  Si  Ian,  while  Tertius  signifies  in  Latin  the 
thind.  However,  2/Aas  is  the  usual  Grer-k  con- 
traction of  the  Rohtati  name  Silvanus,  meaning 
MMIlly  the  same  as  the  Bngliah  name  Forester  or 
li'(.(, dmun.  just  as  Aovkcis  is  a  contraction  of 
Lura/ius,  the  meaning  of  which  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  Sibi>.  and  may  be  com|mred  with 
the  Hii-lisli  name  (inrvc.s.  The  scantiness  of  our 
information  about  Tertius  has  l*vn  a  fruitful 
goune  of  learned  j>elantry  and  |*»tulant  con- 
pi  -ture,  .Hiic.li  a-;  that  of  K.  Sto>ch  in  ins  fixrrvi- 
tutto  de  Tcrtio  qua  cue  eum  MM  ahum  ac  ipsum 
I'auium  prubatur,  p.  23 — m  the  Fort  gen.  uiUzl. 
An/urn.  iSa/ntnl.     Compare  also  N.  1).  Biiegleb, 


De  Tertto,  scriba  epistolee  Pauli  ad  Romano*, 
Jen  1751,  4to.  See  the  article  Tertius  in  Winer'* 
Real-  Wdrt.—C.  H.  F.  U. 

TERTULLUS      (T4pru\\ps),     the     Roman 

orator  or  advocate  employed  by  the  Sanhedrim 
to  sustain  their  accusation  against  Paul  before 
the  Roman  governor  (Acts  xxiv.  1-S).  The  Jews, 
as  well  as  the  other  peoples  subject  to  the  Romans, 
in  their  accusations  and  processes  l>efore  the 
Roman  magistrates,  were  obliged  to  follow  the 
forms  of  the  Roman  law,  of  which  fhey  knew 
little.  The  different  provinces,  and  particularly 
the  principal  cities^  consequently  abounded. witii 
jjersons  who.  at  the  same  time  advocates  and 
orators,  were  equally  ready  to  plead  in  civil  action* 
or  to  harangue  on  public  affairs.  This  they  did, 
either  in  Greek  or  Latin,  as  the  place  or  occasion 
required. 

TESTAMENT.     [Bible.] 

TETRARCH  (rei-papx7?5)'  a  l,r'nce  or  sove- 
reign who  holds  or  governs  a  fourth  part  of  a 
kingdom,  without  wearing  the  diadem,  or  bear- 
ing the  title  of  king.  Such  was  the  original  im- 
port of  the  word,  but  it  was  afterwards  applied  te, 
any  petty  king  or  sovereign,  and  became  synony- 
mous with  ethnarch.  The  titles  of  tetraich  and 
king  were  often  used  indiscriminately.  The 
tetrarch  was  sometimes  a  prince  who  possessed  a 
half  or  only  a  third  part,  and  though  a  mere 
tetrarch,  was  from  courtesy  called  a  king.  In 
the  same  manner"  what  was  only  a  tetrarchy  was 
sometimes  called  a  kingdom. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar  Herod's  k;ri!_r 
iloiri  pi  Judaea  was  divided  into  three  parts,  which 
were  called  tetrarch  ies,  and  the  sovereigns  te- 
trarchs.  His  sons  were  made  the  heirs  to  In* 
kingdom.  Archelaus  became  tetrarch  of  Jmhea. 
Samaria,  and  Idumaea .:  Philip  of  Trachonitis 
and  Ituraea:  and  Herod  Anti pas  of  Galilee  and 
Peraea  (Luke  iii.  1).  Herod  Agrippa,  the  nephew 
of  Herod  Anti  pas,  who  afterwards  obtained  the 
title  of  king  (Acts  xxv.  13),  was  in  the  rejgn  of 
Caligula  invested  with  royalty,  and  appointed 
tetrarch  of  Abilene ;  to  which  was  afterward* 
added  Galilee  and  Peraea,  Judaea  and  Samaria  ; 
until  at  length  Jus  dominion  extended  over  tho 
whole  land  of  Palestine  [Hekodian  Family]. 
The  title  of  tetrarch  was  frequently  conferred 
upon  the  descendants  of  Herod  the  Great  by  the 
Roman  emperors  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33). — 

G   M.  B. 

THADD.FAJS  (0a85a?os).  a  surname  of  tli« 
Apostle  Jude,  who  was  also  called  Lebbaeus  (Matt. 
X.  3:    Mark  iii.  18;   comp.  Luke  vi.  16)  [Jude] 

THAMMUZ.     [Tammlz.J 

THEBES  is  a  name  borne  by  two  of  the  mast 
celebrated  cities  in  the  ancient  world.  Tliel>e8  ii. 
Ba-ofia,  and  Thebes  in  Egypt.  Of  the  latter  it  is 
that  we  have  here  to  speak  in  brief,  referring  those 
who  wish  for  detailed  information  to  the  works  of 
Wilkinson,  esj>ecially  his  Modern  I'.yypt  ana 
Thebes. 

The  name  Thebes  is  corrupted  from  the  'Yiyti 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language.  In  hiero- 
glyphics it  is  written  Ap,  A|>e,  or  with  the  femi 
nine  article.  Tape,  the  meaning  of  winch  appears 
to  be  'the  head,"  Thebes  being  the  capital  of  the 
Thehais  in  Upper  Egypt.  By  the  Septuagint  it 
is  generally  termed  &>Jano\is,  Dioepofa  (Magna), 
a  name   corresponding  vvith.    that    bv  which   it  U 
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tponen  of  in  the  Bible — as  in  Fzek.  xxx.  14,  'I 
will  make  l'athros  Pathyris,  the  western  division 
kt  the  citv)  desolate,  arid  will  execute  judgments 
in  No  '  (the  name  of  tlie  city,  as  it  lay  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  tneNileV,  see  veises  15,  16.  and 
compare  xxix.  U,  1J.  So  in  Jerem.  xlvi.  2.3,  '  I 
will  punish  the  multitude  of  No,'  and  Pharaoh,  and 
Egypt,  witl  their  lt*»«1s  and  their  kings  :  and  I  will 
deliver  them  in^o  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar." 
Here  Theirs  is  denominated  by  the  term  No;  in 
Nahnm  iii.  S,  the  name  is  made  more  si>e<  ific, 
incoming  Nc  Aimm.  that  is,  the  abode  of  Anion 
or  Amun,  who  may  be  roughly  described  as  the 
Kgyptian  Jupiter.  There  was  indeed  another 
place  hearing  the  same  name  in  Lower  Eirypt, 
just  above  Mendes,  whose  position  near  the  Medi- 
terranean would  correspond  very  well  with  the 
language  of  Nahum  (iii.  8),  who  has  been  thought 


by  some  (Kreenen.  Nahumi  Taticmia  Expo* , 
|V0*>)  to  ha«e  intended  this  latter  city;  but  th» 
language  employed  by  the  prophet  would  answer 
equally  wtf]  to  the  position  of  Thebes  in  Upper 
Ki_rypt,  situated  a*  it  was  on  both  sides  of  the  rivei 
Nile,  still  called  el-Bahr,  the  sea,  and  hating 
canals  cutting  the  land  in  all  direc'ii  ns.  the 
waters  of  which  (the  Nile  and  its  canals;  would 
not  onlv  minister  to  the  daily  wants  and  to  the 
alllnence  of  the  city,  but  f  im  in  c.ise  of  attack  a 
'  rampait  "  and  a  'wall.'  The  Thebes  of  l.'pper 
Egypt,  which  lay  on  both  the  eastern  and  western 
banks  of  the  Nile,  was  probably  the  urnst  ancient 
city  of  E_:ypt,  and  the  residence  in  very  early 
ages  ol  Kgyptian  kinirs  who  ruled  the  land  during 
several  dynasties.  The  plain  was  adorned  not 
only  by  large  and  handsome  dwellings  for  man, 
but   by  temples  and   jialaces,  of  whose  grandeur 


520.     [Thebes. — The  pa'ace-temple  at  Karnak.] 


words  can  give  but  a  faint  conception.  Of  these 
edifices  there  are  still  in  existence  ruins  that 
astound  and  delight  the  traveller.  The  most  an- 
cient remains  now  existing  are  in  the  immense 
temple,  or  rather  cluster  of  temples,  of  Karnak, 
the  largest  and  most  splendid  ruin  of  which  either 
ancient  or  modern  times  can  boast,  being  the 
woik  of  a  number  of  successive  munarchs,  each 
anxious  to  surpass  his  predecessor  by  increasing 
the  dimension's  of  the  part  he  added.  Osirtasen  I., 
the  contemporary  of  Joseph,  is  the  earliest  mo- 
narch whose  name  appears  on  the  monuments  of 
Thebes.  The  wealtii  of  'these  temples  was  as 
ample  as  their  architectural  pretensions  were 
gieat.  They  weie  served  by  a  numerous  and 
learned  priesthood.  On  the  western  shore  the 
chief  points  of  interest  are  the  palace  and  temple  of 
Rameses  II.,  erroneously  called  the  Mernnonium  : 
the  temples  of  Medinet  Halm,  the  statue  of  Mein- 
ton,  and  the  'ornbs  of  the  kings.     On  the  eastern 


shore  are  the  temple  of  Luksor,  and  the  ternr  .e 
of  Karnak,  already  mentioned.  ■  It  is  impossible,' 
says  Robinson  (Bib.  Researches,  i.  29 \  Mo  wander 
among  these  scene's  and  behold  these  hoary  yet 
magnificent  ruins  without  emotions  of  astonish- 
ment and  deep  solemnity.  Everything  around 
testifies  of  vastness  and  of  utter  desolation.  Here 
lay  once  that  mighty  city  whose  power  and  splen- 
dour were  proverbial  throughout  the  ancient 
world.'  Yet.  like  all  earthly  things,  Thebes  had 
her  period  of  death.  She  sprang  lip,  flourished, 
declined,  and  sank.  Memphis  rose  to  be  her 
rival  when  Thebes  began  to  part  with  her  glory. 
She  was  plundered  by  Cambyses,  and  destroyed 
by  Ptolemy  Lafhyrus.  In  Stiabo's  time  the  city 
was  already  fallen  ;  yet  its  remains  then  covered 
eighty  stadia,  and  the  inhal  ited  put  was  divided 
into  many  separate  villages,  as  the  ru  ns  now  are 
portioned  out  l>etween  nine  hamlets.  Thebes  it 
thus  described  by  Homer: — 
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Nut  all  proud  Thebes'  unrivalled  walls  contain, 
The    world's    great    empress   on    tli"    Egyptian 

plain. 
That   spreads    her    conquests  o'er  "a    thousand 

states, 

And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates, 

Two  hundred  horsemen,  and  two  hundred  cars, 

From  each  wide  porta!  batting  to  the  wars. 

But  the  countless  generations  of  a  city  which  well 

deserved  to  have  Homer  tor  its  herald,  have  now 

f>assed  for  ever  away,  leaving  their  mighty  worl<s 
>ehind,  to  tell  to  wanderers  from  distant  and  un- 
Kiiown  climes  the  story  of  her  greatness  and  her 
fall.  The  desert  hills  around  are  filled  with  their 
corpses  :  on  one  spot  Irbv  and  Mangles  counted 
in  the  side  of  (he  Libyan  hills  fifty  mummy-pits, 
gaping  with  their  open  mouths,  as  if  they  would 
vomit  forth  their  dusty  contents,  and  showing  how 
vain  were  the  efforts  which  the  Thebans  made  to 
preserve  themselves  from  the  dread  decree — 'Dust 
thou  art,  and  to  dust  thou  shalt  return/  The 
pern*]  in  which  Thebes  enjoyed  the  highest  pros- 
perity Robinson  considers  to  have  been  coeval 
with  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  Tins,  how- 
ever, appears  too  late  a  date.  From  the  passage  in 
Nahum  (iii.  8.  sq.),  it  would  seem  that  in  his  day 
(according  to  Josephus.  cir.  750  B.C.),  the  city  had 
suffered  a  terrible  overthrow  —how  long  previously 
is  not  recorded,  for  we  do  not  know  what  conquest 
or  what  conqueror  was  here  intended  by  the  pro- 
phet. The  walls  of  all  the  temples  at  Thebes  are 
cov  red  with  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  re- 
presenting in  general  the  deeds  of  the  kings  who 
founded  or  enlarged  these  structures.  Many  ot 
these  afford  happy  illustrations  of  Egyptian  his- 
'ory.  Av  interesting  scene  is  thought  to  record  the 
exploits  of  Sheshonk,  the  Shishak  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, who  made  a  successful  expedition  against. 
Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Rehoboam, 
B.C.  971.  These  sculptures  are  on  the  exterior 
of  the  south-west  wall  of  the  great  temple  ot 
Kamak.— J.R.B. 

THEBEZ  (T2FI:  Sept.  &fitos),  a  place  near 
Shecht.m.  where  Abimelech  met  his  death  (Judg. 
ix.  50  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  21).  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  the  place  now  called  Tubas. 

THEOLOGY,  BIBLICAL.  The  historical 
contemplation  of  the  Bible  consists  of  three  parts, 
namely,  first,  of  an  examination  of  the  Biblical 
books  themselves,  or  of  what  is  called  Introduc- 
tion [Introduction]  j  secondly,  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  writings  [INTERPRETATION]  ; 
and  la-tly,  of  the  system  of  religious  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Bible.  We  may  define  Biblical 
theology  as  the  scientific  form  of  the  religious 
opinion  ;  contained  in  the  Bible.  Biblical  theo- 
logy belongs,  therefore,  entirely  to  the  historical 
branch  of  divinity  and  differs  essentially  from 
Biblical  dogmatics  by  keeping  clear  from  all 
doctrinal  predilections.  Biblical  theology  and 
Biblical  dogmatics  are,  however,  so  nearly  related 
that  they  have  frequently  been  confounded.  Bib- 
lical dogmatics,  ill  developing  the  religious  system 
of  the  Bible,  assume  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion. Biblical  theology,  however,  does  not  con- 
aider  inspiration  to  be  an  historical  starting-point 
of  a  science,  but  rather  tm  ecclesiastical  attribute 
of  the  Bible  to  which  a  purely  historical  contem- 
plation of  the  Bible  may  ultimately  lead,  but 
which  ought  not   to  be  pre-supposed.     The  basis 


of  the  investigation  in  Biblical  theology  is  nothing 
else  but  historical  truth.  The  moral  nature  ol 
man  claims  a  purely  historical  contemplation  of 
the  Bible,  although  this  is  opposed  by  hierarchical 
narrow-mindedness. 

The  Bible  itself  consists  of  a  variety  of  writ- 
ings, the  date  of  whose  origin  differs  bv  centuries. 
Consequently,  chronology  is  of  great  importance 
in  Biblical  theology.  The  mere  division  into  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  does  not  suffice  for  the 
purposes  of  Biblical  theology.  In  the  history  of 
Biblical  literature  before  Christ,  various  periods 
are  discernible,  anil  the  transition  from  the  Old  to 
the  New  Testament  is  such  that  we  must  suppose 
that  there  existed  an  intervening  literature. 

The  great  space  of  time  to  which  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  belong  is  conveniently 
subdivided  into  the  periods  of  Hebraism, 
Mosaism,  and  Judaism.  I.  During  the  whole 
history  before  the  exile,  that  is,  as  long  as  the 
Hebrews  were  an  independent  nation,  we  find  no 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  Mosaical  law  as 
we  have  it  in  the  Pentateuch.  This  is  esj>ecially 
rem  ukable  in  the  earlier  prophets.  For  this 
reason  the  whole  period  of  Hebrew  national  in- 
dependence has  been  called  the  age  of  Hebraism, 
or  the  Hebraic  age.  II.  Simultaneously  with  tne 
loss  of  national  independence  the  Mosaic  law 
gradually  makes  its  apjiearance,  expelling  the 
freer  religious  enthusiasm  which  before  that  time 
had  prevailed  in  the  nation  in  the  form  of  Pro- 
pnetism.  This  period  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Mosaical  law  is  the  period  of  Mosaism. 

During  this  period  of  Mosaism  a  colony,  chiefly 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  gradually  proceeded  to 
Palestine;  and  in  this  colony  the  ancestral  reli- 
gion was  further  developed.  This  religion  liid 
not  then  seem  the  property  of  the  whole  nation, 
but  to  be  restricted  to  the  Jews  alone. 

The  new  phasis  info  which  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  then  entered  is  characterized  by  the 
extinction  of  prophetic  inspiration.  Consequently 
the  period  of  Mosaism  extends  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  exile  to  the  times  immediately 
after  the  latest  prophets,  Zechariah  and  Malachi, 
or  to  about  the  year  B.C.  400. 

III.  The  age  of  Judaism  commences  about 
the  year  b  c.  400.  During  this  age  the  law  and 
its  *  interpretation  remained  paramount ;  but 
tradition  took  the  place  of  the  free  inspiration  of 
Jehovah.  This  tradition  refers  both  to  those  writ- 
ings which  in  the  periods  of  Hebraism  and 
Mosaism  expressed  the  prevalence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  also  to  some  accounts  said  to  l>e 
orally  preserved.  The  oral  tradition,  following 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  constantly  imbibed  new 
elements,  and  brought  into  subjection  both  the 
Mosaical  law  and  the  writings  which  were  com- 
posed during  the  period  of  the  prevalence  of  ti* 
Divine  Spirit.  The  period  of  Judaism  exhibits 
this  new  development  of  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  first,  in  its  growth,  and  then  in  its 
maturity.  There  are  no  writings  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament canon  which  exhibit  tradition  in  its  ma- 
turity. The  Old  Testament  canon  contains  a 
collection  of  the  Mosaical  laws,  ami  of  the  books 
which  were  written  under  the  Spirit  of  Jehivalk 
The  Christian  times,  however,  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  Judaism  in  its  second 
stage,  and  the  New  Testament  rests  on  the  basis  ol 
this   latter    form    of   contemplation.     The    Ne¥ 
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Testament  presupposes,  not  so  much  the  views 
and  opinions  of  Hebraism  and  of  Mosaism,  Buf 
those  of  later  Judaism,  in  which  the  canonical 
portion1  of  the  Bib'e  leaves  a  nap,  partly  hot  im- 
perfectly filled  up  hy  tbe  Old  Testament  Apo- 
crypha, and  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Jose[)hus. 
Consequently  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  take 
from  the  New  Testament  itselftlie  proofs  requisite 
to  convince  us  that  certain  opinions  were  prevalent 
in  tlie  Judaism  of  those  times. 

The  New  Testament,  containing  a  collection  of 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  comprehends  a  much 
shorter  period  than  the  Old  Testament ;  neverthe- 
less, in  these  Christian  writings  also  there  is  a 
twofold  mode  of  viewing  religion,  namely,  the 
particularistic  or  Judaizing.  which  chronologically 
preceded  the  more  universal  or  catholic,  which  is 
emhodied  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John.  In  exhibiting  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  the  difference 
of  these  particularistic  and  catholic  tendencies. 
Consequently  Biblical  theology  consists  of  the 
following  parts,  which  may  be  historically  distin- 
guished—  Hebraism,  Mosaism,  Judaism,  Juda- 
izing Christianity,  and  Paulino- Johan?iic  Chris- 
tianity. From  the  union  of  the  two  Christian  ten- 
dencies proceeds  th»  catholic  and  apostolic 
chnrc'i,  the  maxims  pf  which  are  in  the  New 
Testament  only  indicated. 

It  is  the  problem  of  Biblical  Theology,  first, 
to  classify  the  Biblical  books  according  to  these 
periods  or  tendencies;  secondly,  to  examine  the 
writings  of  each  author  and  of  each  tendency  as 
much  as  possible  in  chronological  succession' — each 
by  itself  with  reference  to  the  religious  doctrines 
contained  therein — and  also  to  sum  up  the  results 
of  each  section,  und  thus  to  advance  from  Hebraism 
»6  Mosaism,  and  from  Mosaism  to  Judaism,  &c. 
In  this  generical  developement  of  Biblical  doc- 
trines, the  investigator  ought  to  keep  in  view  what 
•  common  to  all  Biblical  books  in  all  periods; 
llso  what  is  characteristic  in  each  author  and 
«  each  peiiod ;  arid  finally,  he  ought  to  render 
oromiuent  that  in  which  all  die  authors  of  the  New 
Testament  agree,  because  this  alone  constitutes 
what  is  really  essential  in  Christianity. 

The  science  of  Biblical  theology,  in  this  sense, 
h  only  in  its  infancy.  Its  principles  were  disco- 
vered after  manifold  errors  and  mistakes.  A 
work  comprehending  the  results  of  the  historical 
investigation  of  the  Bible,  is  still  a  desideratum. 
There  exist,  however, excellent  preparatory  works. 
The  scientific  description  of  Hebraism  and  Mo- 
saism is  further  advanced  than  that  of  Judaism 
and  the  Biblical  theology  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  true  cause  of  this  fact  is  the  greater  internal 
definiteness  of  Hebraism  and  Mosaim. 

Formerly,  the  expression  Theologia  Biblica 
implied  the  whole  sphere  of  exegetical  divinity. 
About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
XtrxtxTheologia  Biblica  was  employed  in  preference 
in  order  to  express  the  exegetical  interpretation  of 
the  dicta  probanda,  or  those  Biblical  passages 
by  which  divines  defended  their  system.  Spener 
and  his  followers  introduced  the  habit  of  con- 
tradistinguishing Biblical  theology  and  sym- 
bolical dogmatics.  About  this  jxriod  Biblical 
theology  consisted  chiefly  in  strings  of  Biblical 
passages. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
divine  in  Gbttiigeft,  Gotthilf  Traugott  Zachari», 
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first  attempted  to  bring  Biblical  theology  into  the 
form  of'  a  system  (comp.  G.  T.  Zacharia1,  Bib- 
lischer  Thro/ogus  odcr  Untersuchung  dcs  bib' 
lischcn  Crundes  der  voruehmsten  theohgischen 
}.eJn  en,  first  published  at  Gbttingen  in  1771,  in 
2  vols.  The  third  edition  was  published  in  1  786, 
in  4  vols  ,  to  which  was  added  in  the  same  year 
a  lift!)  volume  by  Yollborth.  Similar  works  are  VV. 
Fr.  riufnagel's  Ilandbuch  der  biblischcn  Theo- 
logie,  baud  i.,  Erlangen,  1 7 82 ;  band  ii.  Abthei- 
lungi.,  17^9;  Amnion's  Biblische  Tlieologie,  Er- 
langen, 1792,  band  i.  second  euition,  in  3  vols. 
1801  -\Hl<'2  :  Storr's  Doctrines  Christiana'  pars 
theoretica,  e  sact  is  Uteris  repetita,  Stuttgart,  1 793, 
translated  into  German  by  T.  Chr.  Flatt,  Stutt- 
gart, 1803  :  a  second,  but  incomplete  edition,  ap- 
peared in  1813.  An  English  translation  of  this 
work,  with  additions,  was  published  at  Andover 
in  America,  by  Dr.  Schumacker,  in  1836.  The 
above  works  on  Biblical  Theology  are  too  de- 
void of  science,  ami  do  not  rest  upon  the  basis 
of  a  firm  principle.  F.  Ph.  Gabler,  a  pupil  of 
Griesbach,  first  attempted  to  avoid  these  defects, 
in  his  Oratio  de  justo  discrimine  Theologian  Bib- 
lica et 'Dogmatical  regundisque  recte  utriusque 
Jinibus,  Alfoif,  1787;  Opttscula,  1831,  ii.  129, 
sq.  In  this  work  Biblical  theology  is  established 
as  a  purely  historical  science.  Gabler  was  fol- 
lowed hy  Georg  Laurenz  Baur  and  G.  Ph.  Chr. 
Kaiser,  who,  however,  did  not  keep  clear  from 
mixing  up  with  Biblical  theology  several  not 
strictly  historical,  and  therefore  foreign,  eh  ments. 
Their  works  have  been  surpassed  by  those  of  D« 
Wette  and  Baumgarten-Crusius.  These  writer*, 
however,  render  history  ton  much  subservient  to 
their  philosophical  opinions  t  comp.  VV.  M.  de 
Wette's  Biblischer  Dogmatik  des  Altcn  und  Neiten 
Testamentes,  Berlin,  1813,  third  edit.  1830;  and 
Baumgaiten-Crusius's  Grundziige  der  Biblischen 
Theologie,  Jena.  1828. 

The  idea  of  Biblical  theology  has  been  best 
understood  and  executed  by  Dan.  Georg.  Conrad 
von  Colin  (Biblische  Theologie),  Leipzig,  1836, 
2  vols.  The  second  volume,  which  relates  to  the 
New  Testament,  is,  however,  much  inferior  to  the 
first. 

The  following  works  refer  to  parts  of  Biblical 
theology  :  Gram  berg's  Kritische  Geschichte  der 
Religions  Ideen  des  Alien  Testaments,  Berlin, 
1822  and  1830,  2  vols.  ;  Yatke's  Biblische  The- 
logie  wissenschaftlich  dargestellt,  Berlin,  1835, 
Of  this  work  the  first  volume  alone  has  l>een  pub- 
lished, which  refers  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  is 
not  so  much  an  historical  as  a  strictly  Hegelian 
book.  G.  Fr.  GEhler's  Prolegomena  zur  Theolo- 
gie des  Alten  Testamentes,  Stuttgart,  1845,  is 
more  an  ecclesiastico-dogmatical  than  an  histo- 
rical book ;  Bertholdt,  Christologia  Juda-orum 
Jesu  et  Apostolorum  estate,  Erlanga?,  1811  ; 
Aug.  Gfrorer's  Philo  und  die  Alexandrinische 
Theosophie,  Stuttgart,  1831,  2  vols.;  A.  F. 
D'ahne's  Geschichtliche  Darstellung  der  jndisch 
Alexandrinischen  Religions  Philosophic,  Halle, 
1834,  2  parts  ;  George,  Ueber  die  neuesten  Gegen- 
satze  i?i  der  Auffassung  der  j'ndischen  Religion, 
philosophic,  in  II I  gen's  Zeitschrift  fur  histo- 
rische  Theologie,  1839,  Heft  3  und  4;  Usteri's 
Entfcickelung1  des  Paulinischen  Lehrbegriffes, 
Zurich,  182*,  4th  ed.  1832  ;  Diihne,  Enticickeiung 
des  Pan/inischen  Lehr be.gr iff es,  Halls,  1B34; 
Frommann,  Der  Johanmeische  Ijchrbtoriff,  Leip- 
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xig,  1839;  K.  R.  Kostlin,  Der  Lehrbegriff  des 
Evangetii  tind  der  Briefe  des  Johannis.  Berlin, 
1813.  This  book  also  is  rather  too  Hegelian. 
In  Mat  that's  Religions  glaube  der  Apostel  nach 
seinem  Inhalte  Ursprung  und  ^Verth,  Gbttin- 
geii,  1826-1830,  Hegelian  ideas  predominate.* — > 

K.  A.  C. 
THEOPHILUS  (0«o>i*os),  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, to  whom  St.  Luke  inscribed  his  Gospel 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Luke  i.  3;  Acts  i. 
1).  The  word  means  'lover  of  God;'  whence 
some  have  fancied  that  it  was  to  be  taken  as  a 
general  name  for  any  or  every  lover  of  Go'l.  But 
mere  seems  no  foundation  for  this  opinion,  as  the 
C'^umstance  and  style  of  address  point  to  a  par- 
•  icular  person  of  honourable  station,  with  whom 
J  ""':e  was  acquainted.  The  title  —  KparivTos, 
.ranslated  '  most  excellent,"  is  the  same  which 
i*  0iven  to  governors  of  provinces,  as  Felix  and 
r'estus  (Acts  xxiii.  26  ;  xxvi.  25)  ;  whence  he  is 
received  by  some  to  have  been  a  civil  magistrate 
in  some  high  office.  Theophylact  {Argument,  in 
"  .c\)  supposes  that  he  was  of  the  senatorian  order, 
and  '"'.ihaps  a  nobleman  or  prince. 

THESSALONIANS,  EPISTLES  TO  THE. 
-  virst  Epistj.e. — 'The  authenticity  and  ca- 
nonical authority  of  this  epistle  have  been  from 
♦V  earliest  ages  admitted  ;  nor  have  these  points 
ever  been  called  in  question,  either  in  ancient  or 
"~sdern  times,  by  those  who  have  received  any  • 
of  Pauls  epistles.  Besides  two  probable  quota- 
''jns  from  it  by  Polvcarp  (Lardner,  ii.  96,  8vo. 
•ed.),  it  is  certainly  cited,  and  cited  as  the  pro- 
motion of  the  apostle  Paul,  by  Irenaeus  (v.  6, 
§  1),  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Paed.  i.  6  19,  p. 
"09,  ed.  Potter),  by  Tertullian  (De  Resur.  Carnis, 
c.  24),  by  Cains  (ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi. 
Co),  by  Origen  (Cont.  Cels.  lib.  iii.),  and  by 
others  bl  'he  ecclesiastical  writers  (Lardner,  ii. 
pi.  b  cc). 

This  epistle  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the 
Hist  written  by  Paul  of  those  now  extant.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii.  5,  sq.)  we  are  told  that 
Paul,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  with  success  at 
Thessalonica,  had  to  flee  from  that  city  in  conse- 
quence oi'  the  malice  of  the  Jews  ;  that  he  thence 
betook  himself  to  Berea,  in  company  with  Silas; 
♦hat,  driven  by  the  same  influence  from  Berea,  he 
journeyed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timothy 
,'the  latfe'  of  whom  had  probably  preceded  him 
to  Berea)  behind  bini  ;  and  that  after  remaining 
in  »hat  city  for  some  time,  he  went  to  Corinth, 
•where  he  was  joined  by  Timothy  and  Silas  It 
appears  also  from  this  epistle  (iii.  1,  2,  5),  that 
whilst  at  Athens  he  had  commissioned  Timothy 
to  visit  the  infant  church  at  Thessalonica;  anil 
from  Acts  XVII.  15,  16.  we  learn  that  lie  expected 
to  be  joined  by  Timothy  and  Silas  in  that  (  ity. 
"Whether  this  expected  meeting  ever  took  place 
there,  is  a  matter  involved  in  much  uncertainty. 
Miclfaeljs;  Eichhorn,  De  Wette,  Koppe,  Pelt,  and 

*  In  the  English  l&rigtiage  there  are  scarcely 
anv  works  on  Biblical  Theology  as  defined  in  th's 
articlr.  except  one  or  two  which  have  been  trans- 
lated in  America  from  the  (icnuau.  There  are 
indeed  sever-l  works  of  various  merit  on  Biblical 
dogmatics,  that  is  to  say,  doctrinal  rather  than 
jmtorica),  hut  they  do  not  claim  notice  in  this 
oiac*-.  — Ei»it 


others,  are  of  opinion  that,  at  least  as  respect*  Ti« 

mothy,  it  did  take  place ;  and  they  infer  that  Paul 
again  remanded  him  to  Thessalonica,  and  that  he 
made  a  second  journey  along  with  Sila«  to  join 
the  apostle  at  Corinth.  Hug,  on  the  other  hand, 
supposes  only  one  journey,  viz.,  from  Thessalo- 
nica to  Corinth  ;  and  understands  the  apostle  in 
1  Thess.  iii.  1,  2,  as  intimating,  not  that  he  had 
sent  Timothy  from  Athens  to  Thessalonica,  but 
that  he  had  prevented  his  coming  to  Athens  by 
sending  him  from  Berea  to  Thessalonica.  Be- 
tween these  two  opinions,  there  is  nothing  to 
enable  us  to  judge  with  certainty,  unless  we 
attach  weight  to  the  expression  of  Luke,  that 
Paul  had  desired  the  presence  of  Timothy  and 
Silas  in  Athens  u>s  rdxi-o'ra,  "as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible.' His  desiring  them  to  follow  him  tuns, 
without  loss  of  time,  favours  the  conclusion  that 
they  did  rejoin,  in  Athens,  and  were  thence  sent 
to  Thessalonica. 

But  whatever  view  we  adopt  on  this  point,  it 
seems  indisputable  that  this  epistle  was  not  written 
until  Paul  met  Timothy  and  Silas  at  Corinth. 
The  ancient  subscription,  indeed,  testifies  that  it 
was  written  at  Athens;  but  that  this  could  not  be 
the  case  is  clear  from  the  epistle  itself.  1.  In 
ch  i.  7,  8,  Paul  says  that  the  Thessalonians  had 
become  'ensamples  to  all  that  believe  in  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia  :  for  from  you  (says  he)  sounded 
out  the  word  of  the  Lord  not  only  in  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  but  also  in  every  place  your  faith  to 
God-ward  is  spread  abroad.'  Now,  for  such  an 
extensive  diffusion  o  the  fame  of,  the  Thessalo- 
nian  Christians,  and  of  the  Gospel  by  them,  a 
much  longer  period  of  time  must  ha\e  elapsed 
than  is  allowed  by  the  supposition  that  i"aui  wrote 
this  epistle  whilst  at  Athens  ;  and  besides,  uis  re- 
ference particularly  to  x\chaia  seems  prompted  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  being,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
in  Achaia,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  chief  city. 
2.  His  language  in  ch.  iii.  1,  2.  favours  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  from  Athens,  but  after  he  had  left 
Athens,  that  he  wrote  tliis  epistle;  it  is  hardly  the 
turn  which  one  living  at  Athens  at  the  time 
•would  have  given  his  words.  3.  Is  it  likely  that, 
during  the  short  time  Paul  was  in  Athens,  before 
writing  this  epistle  (supposing  him  to  have  written 
it  theiej,  he  should  have  '  over  and  again'  pur- 
posed to  revisit  the  Thessaloniaus.  but  have  l>een 
hindeied  '.'  And  yet  such  purposes  he  hail  enter- 
tained before  writing  tiiis  epistle,  as  we  learn 
from  ch.  ii.  16  ;  and  tins  greatly  favotm  the  later 
date.  4.  Before  Paul  wiote  this  epistle,  Timothy 
had  come  to  him  •  from  Thessalonica  witr  good 
tidings  concerning'  the  faith  and  charity  if  the 
Ciiuliuns  there  (iii  6).  But  had  Tim. ..'!.;■  lol- 
lowed  Paul  to  Athens  from  Berea,  what  tiding 
could  he  have  brought  the  apostle  bom  Tbessalo* 
nica,  except  such  he arsay  reports  as  would  iniom. 
the  apostle  of  nothing  he  did  not  already  kno.t  ' 
From  these  considerations,  it  followsthatthisepisi.e 
Wiis  not  written  from  Athens.  It  must,  honevt., 
have  been  wri'ten  very  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Corinth  ;  for  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  Timothy 
had  just  arrived  from  Thessalonica  (lifyri  t.\$6:- 
tos  Tifiodtou,  iii.  6),  and  Paul  had  not  been  long 
in  Corinth  before  Timothy  and  Silas  joined  him 
there  (Act*  xvii.  1-5).  Michaelis  contends  for  a 
later  date,  but  his  arguments  are  destitute  of 
weight.  Before  Paul  could  learn  that  die  fain* 
of  die   Thessaloman   church  had  spread  thxoup* 
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V'hait  and  far  beyond,  it  was  not  necessary,  as 
Miv  hiii-1  is  supposes,  ttiat  he  should  have  made 
several  extensive'  journeys  from  Corinth;  lor  as 
mat  city,  from  its  mercantile  importance,  was  the 
resort  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  commercial 
world,  the  apostle  had  abundant  means  of  gather- 
ing this  information  even  during  a  hrief  residence 
there.  As  little  is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
supposition  that  when  Paul  says,  that  over  and 
again  Satan  had  hindered  him  fr.an  fulfilling  his 
intention  of  .visiting  Thessalonica.  lie  must  refer 
lo  shipwrecks  or  some  such  misfortunes  (as  Mi- 
chaelis  suggests);  for  Satan  lias  many  ways  of 
aindering  men  from  such  purposes,  hesides  acci- 
dents in  trav  cl  ling. 

The  design  of  this  epistle  is  to  comfort  the 
Thessahmians  under  trial,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  the  patient  and  consistent  profession  of  Christi- 
anity. The  epistle  may  he  conveniently  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  former  of  these,  which  com- 
prises the  Hist  three  chapters,  is  occupied  with 
statements  chiefly  of  a  retrospective  character:  it 
details  the  apostle's  experience  among  the  Thes- 
salonians,  his  confidence  in  them,  his  deep  regard 
for  them,  and  his  efforts  and  prayers  on  their  he- 
half.  The  latter  part  of  the  epistle  (iv.  5)  is,  for 
the  mo<t  part,  of  a  hortatory  character  :  it  contains 
the  ajiostle's  admonitions  to  the  Thessalonians  to 
walk  according  to  their  profession;  to  avoid  sen- 
suality, dishonesty,  and  pride;  to  cultivate  bro- 
therly  love,  to  attend  diligently  to  the  duties  of 
life,  to  fake  the  comfort  which  the  prospect  of 
Christ's  second  coining  was  calculated  to  convey, 
tmtnot  to  allow  that  to  seduce  them  into  indolence 
or  idle  speculations  ;  to  render  due  respect  to  their 
spiritual  superiors;  and.  by  attention  to  a  number 
of  duties  which  the  apostle  specifies,  to  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  good  opinion  he  entertained 
of  them.  He  concludes  the  epistle  by  offering 
fervent  supplication  on  their  behalf,  and  the  usual 
apostolic  benediction. 

Second  Episti.e. — The  apostle's  allusion  in 
his  former  epistle  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
and  especially  his  statement  in  ch.  iv.  15-18.  ap- 
pear to  have  been  misunderstood  by  the  Thessa- 
lonians, or  wilfully  perverted  by  some  among 
them,  so  as  to  favour  the  notion  that  that  event 
was  near  at  hand.  This  notion  some  inculcated 
as  a  truth  specially  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
Spirit ;  others  advocated  it  as  part  of  the  apostolic 
doctrine;  and  some  claimed  fur  it  the  specific 
support  of  Paul  in  a  letter  (ii.  2).  Whether  the 
letter  here  referred  to  is  the  apostles  former 
epistle  to  (he  Thessalonians,  or  one  forged  in  his 
name  by  some  keen  and  unscrupulous  advocates 
of  the  notion  above 'referred  to,  is  uncertain.  The 
latter  opinion  has  been  very  generally  adopted 
from  the  time  of  Chrysostom  downwards,  and  is 
certainly  somewhat  countenanced  by  the  apostle's 
statement  in  the  close  of  the  epistle  as  to  his  auto- 
graph salutation  being  the  mark  of  a  genuine 
letter  from  liim  (iii.  17).  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  probability  of  such  a 
thing  being  done  by  any  one  at  Thessalonica,  is, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  very- 
strong. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  trouble  into 
which  the  Thessalonians  had  been  plunged,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  among  them  of 
the  notion  (from  whatever  source  derived)  that 
tfr'fj  second  coming  of  Christ  was  nigh  at  hand, 
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Paul  wrote  to  them  this  second  epistle,  in  v/hicb 
he  beseechingly  adjuies  them  by  the  very  fact 
that  Christ  is  to  come  a  second  time,  not  to  be 
shaken  in  mind  or  troubled,  as  if  that  event  were 
near  at  hand.  H«*  informs  them  that  much  was 
to  happen  before  that  should  take  place,  and  espe- 
cially predicts  a  great  ajiostacy  from  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  faith  (ii.  5-12). 
He  then  exhorts  them  to  hold  fast  by  the  traditions 
they  had  received,  whether  by  word  or  epistle,  and 
commends  them  to  the  eotistJihg  and  sustaining 
grace  of  God  (ver.  I  5-17).  The  vest  of  the  epistle 
consists  of  expressions  of  affection  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians, and  of  confidence  in  them  ;  of  pravers 
on  their  behalf,  and  of  exhortations  and  directions 
suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  As  regards  the  disposition  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  materials,  the  epistle  naturally 
divides  itself  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  (i. 
1-12),  the  apostle  mingles  commendations  of  the 
faith  and  piety  of  the  Thessalonians,  with  prayers 
on  their  behalf.  In  the  second  (ii.  1-17),  he 
dilates  upon  the  subject  of  the  frouhle  which  had 
been  occasioned  to  the  Thessalonians  by  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  near  approach  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord.  And  in  the  third  (iii.  1-16),  he  accumu- 
lates exhortations,  encouragements,  and  directions, 
to  the  Thessalonians,  respecting  chiefly  the  ]jeace- 
able,  quiet,  and  orderly  conduct  of  their  lives, 
which  he  follows  up  with  a  prayer  on  their  behalt 
to  the  God  of  peace.  The  epistle  concludes  with 
a  salutation  from  the  ajKtsfle's  own  hand,  and  the 
usual  benediction  (ver.  17,  IS). 

There  is  the  strongest  reason  for  believing  thaf 
this  second  epistle  was  written  very  soon  after  the 
first,  and  at  the  same  place,  viz.  Corinth.  The 
circumstances  of  the  apostle,  while  writing  the 
one,  seem  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  whilst 
wiiting  the  other  ;  nor  do  those  of  the  Thessalo- 
nians present  any  greater  difference  than  such  as 
the  influences  referred  to  in  the  second  epistle  may 
be  supposed  in  a  very  short  time  to  have  produced. 
What  seems  almost  to  decide  the  question  is,  that 
whilst  writing  the  second  epistle,  the  ajostle  had 
Timothy  and  Silas  still  with  him.  Now,  after 
he  left  Corinth,  if  was  not  for  a  long  time  that 
either  of  these  individuals  was  found  again  in 
his  company  (Acts  xviii.  18,  compared  with  xix. 
22)  ;  and  with  regard  to  one  of  them,  Silas,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  and  Paul  were  ever  together 
at  any  subsequent  period.  At  what  period,  how- 
ever, of  the  apostle's  abode  at  Coiinth  this  ep's'le 
was  written,  we  are  not  in  circumstances  accurately 
to  determine. 

'The  genuineness  of  this  epistle,'  remarks  Eich- 
horn,  'follows  from  its  contents.  Its  design  is  to 
conect  the  erroneous  use  which  had  been  made 
of  somethings  in  the  first  epistle;  and  who  hut 
the  writer  of  that  first  epistle  would  have  set  him- 
self thus  to  such  a  task  f'  It  however  appears  that 
the  author  of  the  first  must  also  be  the  author  of 
(he  second;  and  as  the  former  is  the  production 
of  Paul,  we  must  ascribe  the  latter  also  to  him. 
It  was  essential  to  the  ajtostle's  reputation  that  the 
erroneous  consequences  which  had  been  deduced 
from  his  words  should  be  refuted.  Had  he  re- 
frained from  noticing  the  expectation  built  upon 
his  words,  of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ,  hit 
silence  would  have  confirmed  the  conclusion,  that 
this  was  one  of  his  peculiar  doctrines;  as  suci 
it  would   hare   passed  ttf  the  succeeding  genera 
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tion  ;  ami  when  tliey  perceived  that  in  this  Paul 
tjad  l>een  mistaken,  what  confidence  could  they 
ftuve  had  in  other  parts  of  his  teaching?  The  weight 
of  this,  as  an  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessaloiiians,  acquires  new 
strength  from  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  other  ex- 
pressions in  the  epistle,  not  one  is  opposed  to  any 
point  either  in  the  history  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostle  "  (Etnleit.  ins  X.  T.  iii.  (59). 

The  Internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  epistle  is  equally  strong  with  that 
which  attests  the  first.  Polycarp  (Ep.  ad  Philip, 
§11)  appears  to  allude  to  ch.  iii.  15.  Justin 
Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (p.  1(J3, 
32,  ed.  Sylburg.  1593),  speaks  of  the  reigning 
of  the  man  of  sin  (rbv  rr\s  avouias  &v6pu>irov\ 
which  seems  to  he  an  evident  allusion  to  ch.  ii. 
3  ;  and  in  a  passage,  quoted  hy  Lardner  (vol.  ii. 
]).  125),  he  uses  the  phrase  6  rrjs  6.iro(naxjia.s 
&vdpu)Tros.  The  eighth  verse  of  this  second  chapter 
is  formally  cited  hy  Irenseus  (iii.  c.  7.  §  2), 
as  from  the  pen  of  an  ai>ostle;  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria specially  adduces  ch.  iii.  2  as  the  words 
of  Paul  (Strom,  lih.  v.  p.  554,  ed.  Sylh.),  and 
Terfullian  also  quotes  this  epistle  as  one  of  Paul's 
(De  Resurrec.  Carnis,  c.  2 A). 

Notwithstanding  these  evidences  in  its  favour, 
the  genuineness  of  this  epistle  has  heen  called  into 
douht  hy  the  restless  scepticism  of  some  of  the 
German  critics.  The  way  here  was  led  hy  John 
Ernest  Chr.  Schmidt,  who,  in  1 801,  puhlished  in 
his  Bibliothek  fur  Kritik  nnd  Exegese,  a  tract 
entitled  Vcrmuthungen  iiber  die  Beiden  Briefe 
a?i  die  Thessalonicher.  in  which  he  impugned 
the  genuineness  of  the  first  twelve  verses  of  the 
second  chapter.  He  afterwards,  in  his  Ei?ileitu?ig, 
p.  256,  enlarged  his  objections,  and  applied  them 
to  the  whole  epistle.  De  Wette  took  the  same 
side,  and,  in  his  Einleitung,  has  adduced  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion,  drawn 
from  the  epistle  itself.  His  cavils  are  more  than 
usually  frivolous,  and  have  heen  most  fully  re- 
plied to  by  Guericke  (Beitrcige  zur  Hist.  Krit. 
Einl.  insN.  T.  s.  92-99,  Halle,  1828),  by  Heiche 
(Authentice  Post,  ad  Thess.  Epist.  Findicia; 
Gott.  1829),  and  by  Pelt  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  |  p.  xxvii.). 

Jewell,  Bp.,  An  Exposition  upon  the  two 
Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Saint  Paul  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  Lond.  1583,  12mo.,  1811,  8vo.  ;  \Y. 
Sc later.  Exposition  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Thess.,  Lond.  1619,  1629,  Ito.;  J.  Alph. 
Turret  in,  ('o/nmentarius  in  Epp.  Patili  ad  Thess. , 
Basil,  1739, 8 yo.;  Lud.  Pelt,  Epist.  Pauli  Apost. 
ad  Thess.  perpetuo  illust.  Commentario,  &c», 
Grvpbi<wald,  1830,  8vo.— W.  L.  A. 

TH  ESSALON 1CA  (totoaahouiKi)),  now  called 
S.ilonichi,  is  still  a  city  of  about  sixty  or  seventy 
thousa.nl  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  present  gull 
Of  S.ilonichi,  which  was  formerly  called  Sinus 
Thermaicus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Echedorus. 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  jrmses,  the  principal 
city  of  the  second  part  of  Macedonia,  and  was  by 
later  writers  even  styled  metropolis  (Liv.  xlv.  29, 
sq. ;  Cic.  Pro  Plan".  41).  Under  the  Romans  it 
became  great,  populous,  and  wealthy  (Straho,  vii. 
I>  323;  Luciati,  Ctoi'r.,  c.  46 ;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.t 
iv.  1 18;  Mannert,  Geographic,  vii.  471,  sq.).  It, 
bad  its  name  from  Thessalou ice,  wife  of  Cassander, 
who  built  the  city  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ther- 


mae after  which  town  the  Sinus  Thermaieu*  was 

called  (Straho.  vii.  p.  330  :  Herod,  vii.  121  ;  Plin. 
Hist.  Xat.  iv.  17  ;  Schol.  Thuc.  i.  61  ;  comp.  Steph  t 
Byz.  s.  v.  Thessalonica).  Thessalouice  is  said  tc 
have  been  killed  by  her  own  son  An ti pater 
Thessalonica  was  267  Roman  miles  east  of  A|k)1- 
Ionia  and  Dyrrachium,  6b*  miles  from  Amphi- 
polis,  89  from  Philippi,  -133  west  from  Byzan- 
tium, and  150  south  of  Sophia.  A  great  number 
of  Jews, were  living  at  Thessalonica  in  the  tim* 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  also  many  Christian  con- 
verts, most,  of  whom  seem  to  have  l>eeii  either 
Jews  by  birth  or  proselytes  before  they  embraced 
Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  Paul.  Jews 
are  still  very  numerous  in  this  town,  and  possess 
much  influence  there.  They  are  unusually  ex- 
clusive, keeping  aloof  from  strangers.  The  apos- 
lolical  history  of  the  place  is  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  The  present  town  stands  on  the 
acclivity  of  a  steep  hill,  rising  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  bay.  It  presents  an  im- 
posing appearance  from  the  sea,  with  which  the 
interior  by  no  means  corresponds.  The  principal 
antiquities  are  the  propylaeaof  the  hippodrome,  the 
rotunda,  and  the  triumphal  arches  of  Augustus 
and  Cnnstantine. —  C.  H.  F.  B. 

THEUDAS.  a  Jewish  insurgent,  who  was  slain, 
while  a  band  of  followers  that  he  had  induced  to 
join  him  were  scattered  and  brought  to  nought.  This 
statement  was  made  by  Gamaliel  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Sanhedrim  held  about  A. p.  33,  to  consider 
what  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Gospel  now  preached  and  recommended  bv 
the  virgin  zeal  of  Peter  and  the  apostles  (Acts  v. 
29,  34,  sq.).  Josephus  (Antiq.  xx.  5.  1)  tells 
us  of  a  Theudas  who.  under  the  procurator  Piia- 
dus  (a.d.  44).  set  up  for  a  prophet,  and  brought 
ruin  on  himself  and  many  whom  he  deluded. 
Now  the  Theudas  of  Gamaliel  appeared  before 
•  these  days,'  that  is,  before  the  speech  was  deli- 
vered, a.d.  33;  and  also  before  'Judas  of  Galilee 
in  the  days  of  the  taxing;'  while  the  Theudas  of 
Josephus  arose  not  before  a.d.  41.  This  difference 
of  time  would  seem  to  show  that  the  two  were 
different  persons;  but  an  undue  desire  tQ  draw 
from  Josephus  a  corroboration  of  every  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  led  to  the  conversion 
of  this  simple  diversity  into  a  contradiction 
Then  came  attempts  at  solution.  Assuming  thai 
the  two  authorities  referred  to  the  same  Theudas. 
expositors  took  two  different  ways  of  treating  the 
difficulty  :  1.  they  imputed  an  omission  to  Jose- 
phus ;  2.  they  imputed  an  error  to  Luke.  Sup- 
posing,  however,  that  Josephus  made  no  omission, 
and  that  he  meant  the  same  Theudas  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Gamaliel,  might  no*  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian be  wrong  in  his  chronology?  If,  hesvever.  hif 
Theudas  appeared  in  the  defined  time,  might  not 
the  Theudas  of  Gamaliel  have  appeared  befool 
Gamaliel's  days?  Gamaliel,  too,  though  '  a  docfoi 
of  the  law,  Iwld  in  reputation,'  was  not  infallible 
He  might  l>ave  mistaken  the  name  Heligiouf 
insurgents  were  common.  Several  of  them  U»re 
the  not  greatly  dissimilar  name  ■  f  Judas.  And 
if  Gamaliel  committed  an  erroi,  fzrely  it  should 
not  l>e  charged  on  Luke,  who  was  no  more  respon- 
sible for  the  erroneous  history  than  for  the  lam« 
argument  of  that  learned  doctor's  sjwech,  whic» 
seems  to  a  fleet  a  display  of  knowledge  not  un- 
likely to  lead  into  mistakes.  If,  however,  any 
error  is  fairly  imputable  to  the  writer  of  the  Act* 
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•f  tlie  A»jstl»w»  '  .» too  inconsiderable  to  occasion 
cvinct'i-i  t'  »Le  <»uiigh'ened  student  of  the  New 
Testa»»ent. 

These  remark*  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
ordinary  view  of  the  case.  But  the  name  Theudas 
:s  an  Aran:«tic  n.rm  of  the  Greek  Q(68otos,  which 
is  a  literal  t-anslation  of  the  Hebrew  fTHD,  Mat- 
thias or  Matthew.  It  is,  then,  of  a  Matthew  that 
Luke  speaks;  and  in  Josephus  (Antiq.  xvii.  6. 
2-i  l  we  Hnd  a  detailed  account  of  one  Matthew, 
a  distinguished  teacher  aiming  the  Jews,  who,  in 
die  latter  tlays  of  Herod  the  Great,  raised  a  band 
of  his  scholars  to  effect  asocial  reform  in  the  spirit 
of  the  old  Hebrew  constitotion,  by  '  destroying  the 
heathen  works  which  the  king  had  erected  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  their  fathers.'  A  huge  golden 
eagle,  which  the  king  had  caused  to  be  erected 
over  the  great  gate  of  the  Temple,  in  defiance  of 
the  law  that  forbids  images  or  representations  of 
any  living  creatures,  was  an  object  of  their  special 
dislike,  which,  on  hearing  a  false  report  that 
Herod  was  dead,  Matthias  ami  his  companions 
proceeded  to  demolish;  when  the  king's  captain, 
supposing  the  undertaking  to  have  a  higher  aim 
than  was  the  fact,  came  upon  the  riotous  reform- 
ers with  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  arrested  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  multitude.  Dispersing  the  mob 
he  apprehended  forty  of  the  bolder  spirits,  together 
with  Matthias  and  his  fellow-leader  Judas.  Mat- 
thias was  burnt. 

Now.  had  we  used  the  term  Theudas  for  the 
term  Matthias,  the  reader  would  at  once  have  seen 
that  what  we  have  just  given  from  the  more 
minute  narrative  of  Josephus,  is  only  a  somewhat 
detailed  statement  of  the  facts  of  which  Gamaliel 
gave  a  brief  summary  before  the  Sanhedrim. 
This  chronological  difficulty  then  disappears. 
Matthias  or  Theudas  appeared  'before  these 
days,'  before  Judas  of  Galilee,  and  before  the 
census;  lie  appeared,  that  is,  some  four  years  an- 
terior to  the  birth  of  our  Lord. — J,  li    B. 

THIEF,  PENITENT  ON  THE  CROSS 
(Luke  xxiii.  3'J-13).  It  has  heeu  assumed 
that  this  man  had  been  very  wicked  ;  that  he  con- 
tinued so  till  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross;  that  he 
joined  the  other  malefactor  in  insulting  the 
Saviour;  and  that  then,  by  a  miracle  of  grace,  he 
was  transformed  into  a  penitent  Christian.  But 
this  view  of  the  case  seems  to  involve  some  mis- 
conception of  the  facts,  which  it  may  not  be  in- 
expedient to  indicate.  Whitby  says, '  Almost  all 
interpreters  that  1  have  read  here  say  that  this  thief 
began  his  repentance  on  the  cross.'  With  regard  to 
his  moral  character,  he  is  indeed  styled  by  the 
Evangelist  one  of  the  '  malefactors  (icaKovpyoi)  who 
were  led  with  Jesus  to  be  put  to  death.'  (ver.  32); 
but  the  word  is  evidently  used  So^cmttoccIjs,  i.  e. 
malefactors  as  they  were  considered.  St.  Matthew 
(xxvii.H)andSt.  Maik(xv.  27)  call  them  Ararat ; 
but  this  word  denotes  not  only  robl>ers,&e.,  butalso 
brigands,  rebels,  or  any  who  carry  on  unauthorized 
Hostilities,  insurgents  (Thucyd.  iv.  53).  Bishop 
Mai  thy  observes,  in  his  sermon  on  the  subject, 
tlwit  'these  Kcucovpyoi  were  not  thieves  who  robbed 
all  for  profit,  but  men  who  had  taken  up  arms 
on  a  principle  of  resistance  to  the  Roman  oppres- 
sion, and  to  what  they  thought  an  unlawful 
l»urden,  the  tribute-money  ;  who  made  no  scruple 
to  rob  all  the  Romans,  and  when  engaged  in  these 
unlawful  causes,  made  less  difference  between 
lews  and  Romans  than  they  at  lirst  meant  to  do' 


(Sermons.  1819-22,  vol.  i.).  Insurrection  was  a 
crime,  but  it  was  a  crime  a  person  might  havs 
committed  who  had  good  qualities,  and  had  main- 
tained a  respectable  character.  Again,  this  man's 
punishment  was  crucifixion,  which  was  not  in 
use  among  the  Jews,  and  inflicted  by  the  Romans 
not  on  mere  thieves,  but  rebels.  Barahbas  had 
been  one  of  these,  and  though  he  '  lay  hound  with 
them  that  had  made  insurrection  with  him,  who 
had  committed  murder  in  the  insurrection,'  Maik 
(xv.  27)  has  the  same  word,  Atjctttjs,  'robber,' 
which  is  applied  to  him  by  St.  John  (xviii.  40). 
It  is  most  probable  that  iheste  '  malefactors'  were 
two  of  his  companions.  Our  Lord  was  con- 
demned under  the  same  charge  of  insurrection 
(Luke  xxiii.  2),  and  the  man  whose  case  we  are 
considering  says  to  his  fellow-sufferer,  '  thou  art 
under  the  same  se?itcnce.'  iv  t&5  avrw  Kpi/xari.  and 
admits  that  they  both  were  guilty  of  the  charge, 
while  our  Lord  was  innocent  (»f  it  (Luke  xxiii.  40, 
41).  It  is  impossible  then  to  determinethe  degree  of 
his  criminality,  without  knowing  what  provocations 
he  hud  received  under  the  despotic  and  arbitrary 
rule  of  a  Roman  governor  such  as  Pilate,  how  far. 
he  had  been  active, or  only  mixed  up  with  the  sedi- 
tion, &c.  The  notion  that  he  was.  suddenly  and  in- 
stantaneously converted  on  the  cross  is  grounded 
entirely  upon  the  general  statement  of  Matthew, 
'the  thieves  also  which  were  crucified  with  him 
cast  the  same  in  his  teeth'  (xxvii.  44),  whereas 
St.  Luke,  in  his  relation  of  the  incident,  is  more 
exact.  Instances  of  St.  Matthew's  style  of  speak- 
ing, which  is  called  amplification,  abound  in  the 
Gosj  els,  and  in  all  wi  iters.  Thus,  '  the  soldiers 
brought  him  vinegar'  (Luke  xxiii.  36:  John  xix. 
29),  'one  of  them  did  so'  (Matt,  xxvii.  48; 
Mark  xv.  3H).  '  The  disciples  had  indignation' 
(Matt.  xxvi.  8),  'some  of  them'  (Maik  xiv.  4), 
'one  of  them'  (John  xii.  4)  So  in  Mark  xvi.  5; 
Matt,  xxviii.  2,  there  is  mention  of  one  angel 
only;  but  in  Luke  xxiv.  4;  John  xx.  12,  there  is 
mention  of  two.  It  is  also  far  from  certain  that 
either  his  faith  or  repentance  was  the  fruit  of  tLis 
particular  season.  He  must  have  known  some- 
thing of  the  Saviour,  otherwise  he  could  not  have 
said  ovhev  aroirov  eTrpa£c,  '  he  hath  dune  nothing 
amiss.'  He  may  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
miracles  and  preaching  of  Jesus  before  he  was 
cast  into  prison ;  he  may  have  even  conversed 
with  him  there.  He  was  convinced  of  our  Lord's 
Messiahship,  '  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou 
comest  into  thy  kingdom.'  His  crime  possibly 
consisted  of  only  one  act  of  insubordination,  and 
he  might  have  been  both  a  sincere  believer,  and, 
with  this  one  exception,  a  practical  follower  of 
Christ.  Koecher  (ap.  Bloomlield,  Reccn.  St/nop.) 
tells  us  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  tradition  that  the 
thief  was  not  converted  at  the  cross,  but  was  pre- 
viously imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 
See  Kuinoel,  Macknight,  &c— J.  F.  D. 

THIGH,  the  part  of  the  body  from  the  legs 
to  the  trunk,  of  men,  quadrupeds,  &c.  (Heb  *]"V  ; 
Sept.  fir)p6s ;  Vulg.  femur).  It  occurs  in  Gen. 
xxxii.  25,  31,  32;  Judg.  iii.  16,  21  ;  Ps.  xlv.  3; 
Cant.  iii.  8.  Putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  custom,  upon 
occasion  of  taking  an  oath  to  anyone.  Abraham 
required  this  of  the  oldest  servant  of  his  house, 
when  he  made  him  swear  that  he  would  not  take 
a  wife  for  Isaac  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canuan- 
ites  (Gen.  xxiv.  2-9).     Jacob  required  it  of  bit 
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sou  Joseph,  when  he  bound  him  by  oath  not  to 
bury  him  in  Egypt,  but  with  h'.s  fathers  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  (xlvii.  29-31).  The  origin,  form, 
and  import  of  this  ceremony  in  taking  an  oath, 
&re  very  doubtful.  A  ben  Ezra  says,  '  It  appears 
to  in;  that  it  was  the  custom  in  that  age  for  a 
servMit  to  place  his  hand  on  his  master's  thigh,  at 
the  command  of  the  latter,  to  show  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  subject  to,  and  undertook  his 
master  s'bidding ;  and  such  is  at  present  the  cus- 
tom in  India.'  Grotius  thinks  that  as  the  swoid 
was  worn  upon  the  thigh  (comp.  Judg.  iii.  16, 
21  ;  Ps.  xlv.  3  ;  Cant.  iii.  8)  this  custom  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  If  I  falsify,  kill  me.  Not  a  few 
commentators,  ancient  and  modern,  explain  it  of 
laying  the  hand  on  or  near  the  stctio  circumcisi- 
anis,  to -protest  by  that  solemn  covenant  of  God, 
whereof  circumcision  was  the  badge  and  type,  in 
the  Abraham ic  family.  So  R.  Eleazar  says, 
*  Before  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  ancient  fathers 
swore  by  the  covenant  of  circumcision'  {Pirke, 
cap.  49).     The  Targum    of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel 

explains  it  Tl/IHD  HT'TJQ  in  sectione  circum- 
cisionis  ineae  :  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  "]"V*  mi"in 
'D*p,  sub  fern  ore  foederis  mei.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
adopts  the  former  of  these  two  explanations  {Com- 
mentary on  Gen.  xxiv.  9).  This  interpretation 
supposes  a  meiosis,  or  metonymy,  such  as  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  attend  the  use  of  the  word  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  water  of  Jealousy 
"(Num.  v.  21,  22,  27).  Bochart  adduces  many 
similar  instances  (Hierozoic.  p.  2,  lib.  v.  cap.  15). 
We  may  also  refer  to  the  margin  or  Heb.  of 
Gen.  xlvi.  26;  Exod.  i.  5;  Judg.  viii.  30.  No 
further  allusion  to  this  ceremony  in  taking  an 
oath  occurs  in  Scripture,  unless  the  phrase 
•giving  the  hand  under'  refer  to  it.  See  Hebrew 
or  margin  of  1  Cnron.  xxix.  24,  and  '  giving  the 
hand,'  2  Chron.  xxx.  8;  Jer.  1.  15;  Ezek.  xvii. 
18.  Our  translation  states  that  '  the  holloxo  of 
Jacobs  thiyh  was  out  of  joint  by  the  touch  of  the 
angel  who  wrestled  with  him'  (Gen.  xxxii.  25). 
Some,  however,  prefer  to  render  ypni,  was 
sprained,  or  wrenched,  and  adduce  Jer.  vi.  8 ; 
Ezek.xxiii.  17,  IS.  The  Septuagint  renders  it  koX 
ivapK-qas  to  ttAoltos  rov  fxypov  ;  the  Vulg.  tetigit 
nervum  femoris  ejus,  et  statim  emarcuit.  Some 
such  sense   better    suits  ver.  31,   where  we   find 

Jacob  limping  on  his  thigh  ;  see  Gesenius  on  yP^f 
The  custom  of  Jacob's  descendants,  founded  upon 
this  incident,  is  recorded  in  ver.  32,  which  has  been 
thus  translated  :  '  Therefore  the  children  of  Yisrael 
eat  not  of  the  nerve  Nashe,  which  is  upon  the 
hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto  this  day  :  because  he 
struck  the  hollow  of  Yaacob's  thigh,  on  the  nerve 
Nashe'  (Sept.  rovsvpov,  Vulg.  nervus).  The  true 
derivation  of  'he  word  Hl^J  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Fiirst,  in  his  Concordance*  to  be  still  a  secret ; 
but,  along  with  Gesenius.  he  understands  the  nerve 
itself  to  be  the  ischiatic  nerve,  which  proceeds 
from  the  hip  to  the  ancle.  This  nerve  is  still  ex- 
tracted from  the  hinder  limbs  by  the  Jews  in 
England,  and  in  other  countries  where  properly 
qualified  persons  are  appointed  to  remove  it  (New 
Trans/ation,  &c,  by  the  Rev.  I).  A.  De  Sola, 
p.  333).  The  j  hrase  '  hip  and  thigh'  occurs 
in  Judg.  xv.  8,  in  the  account  of  Samson's  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Philistines.  Gesenius  translates /}?  in 
this  passage  with,  and  understands  it  as  a  pro- 
verb al  express  iou  for  'he  smote  them  all.'      The 


Chaldee  paraphrast  interprets  it,  '  He  smote  both 
footmen  and  horsemen,  the  one  resting  on  Ibeil 
legs  (as  the  word  pISJ'  should  l>e  rendered),  the 
other  on  their  thigh*,  as  they  sat  on  their  horses.' 
Others  understand  that  he  smote  them  both  on  the 
legs  and  thighs.  Some  give  another  interpretation. 
Smiting  on  the  Hugh  denotes  penitence  (Jer.  xxxi. 
19),  grief,  and  mourning  (Ezek.xxi.  12).  A  few 
mistranslations  occur.  The  word  -thigh'  should 
have  be«n  translated  'leg'  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2,  pl£*. 
Kvi]fia%,  crura.  In  Cant.  vii.  1,  'The  joints  of  thy 
thighs,'&c.,the  true  meaning  is,'  \\mcincture  of  thy 
loins  (»'.  e.  the  drawers,  trowsers)  is  like  jewellery.' 
Lady  Wortley  Montagu  desciibes  this  article  of 
femaie  attire  as  'composed  of  thin  rose-coloured 
damask,  bwcaded  with  silver  flowers*  {Letters, 
ii.  12;  see  Harmer,  On  Solomon's  Sang,  p  110). 
Cocceius,  Buxtorf.  Merceru?,  ami  Junius,  all 
adopt  this  explanation.  In  Rev.  xix.  16,  it  is 
said  'the  Word  of  God  (ver.  13)  hath  on  his  ves- 
ture and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written.  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords.'  Schhusner  thinks  the 
name  was  not  writ'en  Upon  the  thigh,  but  upon  the 
sword.  Mont fau con  gives  an  account  of  several 
images  of  warriors  having  inscriptions  on  the 
thighs  {Antiijuiti  Expliqnic,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  pp. 
268-9;  Grupter,  'ii.  1189;  and  see  Zornii  Opv*- 
cvla  S.S.  ii.  759.)— J.  F.  D. 

THISTLE.     [Thorns] 

THOMAS  (&u>^as).  The  word  HD^'fl  is 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  AiSv/xos,  twin.  This 
name  occur*  also  on  Phoenician  inscriptions,  in  a 
form  which  remi*  ds  us  of  the  colloquial  English 
abbreviation,  viz.  D1WH  and  DKR  (Gesenii  Mo- 
numenta  Phoenicia,  p.  356). 

The  Apostle  Gliomas  (Matt.  x.  3  ;  Mark  iii. 
18;  Luke  vi.  15  \  Acts  i.  13)  has  been  considered 
a  native  of  Galilee,  like  most  of  the  other  ajjostles 
(John  xxi.  2)  ;  Sut  according  to  tradition  he  was 
a  native  of  Antiochia,  and  had  a  twin-sister 
called  Lysia  (Patres  Apost.  ed.  Cotel.  pp.  272, 
501 ).  According  to  Eusehius  (Hist.  Eccles.  i.  13) 
the  real  name  of  Thomas  was  Judas ;  and  he 
occurs  under  this  name  also  in  the  Acta  Thomer. 
This  Judas  wa*  deemed  the  same  as  Judas  the 
brother  of  Jesus  (  Matt.  xiii.  55).  It  would  seem 
even  that  the  surname  AiSvpos  was  understood  to 
mean  that  Thomas  was  a  twin-brother  of  Jesus 
(PJiilo,  ad  Acta  Thom<r,  p.  94,  sq.). 

In  the  character  of  Thomas  was  combined 
great  readiness  to  act  ujwn  his  convictions,  to  be 
faithful  to  his  faith  even  unto  death,  so  that  he 
even  exhorted  his  fellow-disciples,  on  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  '  Let  us  also  go,  that  we 
may  die  with  him'  (John  xi.  16),  together  with 
that  careful  examination  of  evidence  which  will 
be  found  in  all  persons  who  are  resolved  really 
to  obey  the  dictates  of  their  faith.  Whosoever  is 
minded,  like  most  religionists  who  complain 
of  the  scepticism  of  Thomas,  to  follow  in  the 
common  transactions  of  life  the  dictates  of  vulgar 
prudence,  may  easily  abstain  from  putting  hi; 
hands  into  the  marks  of  the  nails  and  into  the 
side  of  the  Lord  (John  xx.  25):  but  whosoever  is 
ready  to  die  with  the  Lord  will  be  inclined  tc 
avail  himself  of  extraordinary  evidence  for  extra- 
ordinary facts,  since  nobody  likes  hi  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom by  mistake.  These  remarks  are  directed 
against  Winer  and  others,  who  find  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Thomas  what  they  consider  contradictory 
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van*.  vi».,   inconsiderate  ia.it h,  and  a  turn   for 

■MintUlf  the  most  rigorous  evidence.  We  find 
wiiat  a  retolute  ami  lively  faith  is  always  neces- 
Aiilv  combined  With  a  scum'  of  its  importance, 
tin!  w  illi  a  desire  to  keep  its  object*  unalloyed  and 
pet  from  error  and  superstition.  Clnist  liimself 
Jul  not  blame  Thomas  for  availing  himself  of 
all  possible  evidence,  but  only  pronounced  those 
blessed  who  would  he  open  to  conviction  even  if 
trine  external  form  of  evidence  should  not  be 
within  their  reach  (comp.  Niemeyer's  Akade- 
mi&tthe  Prediyten  uml  Reden,  p.  321,  sq.). 

Tin  mas  preached  the  Gospel  ill  Partliia  (Ori- 
gen,  apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  1  ;  Socrat.  i. 
19;  Clement,  Recogn.  ix.  29),  and,  accouling  to 
Jerome,  in  Persia;  and  was  buried  at  Edessa 
(Rulin.  Hist  Eccles.  ii.  fi).  According  to  a  later 
tradition  Thomas  went  to  India,  and  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom there  (Gregor.  Naz.  Orat.  xxv.  au 'Avian. 
p.  4oS,  ed.  Par. ;  Ambrose,  in  Ps.  xlv.  10  ;  Hieron. 
Ep.  148(59)  ad  Marcell.  ;  Nieeph.  Hist.  Eccles. 
ii.  40 ;  Acta  Thomre,  c.  i.  sq. ;  Abdiae  Hist.  Apost. 
■'..  ix.;  Paulin.  A.  S.  Bartholomaeo,  India  Orient. 
Christiana,  Rom.  1794).  This  tradition  has  been 
tttacked  by  Yon  Bohlen  (hidien,  i.  375,  sq.).  The 
incient  congregations  of  Christians  in  India  who 
>elong  to  the  Syrian  church,  are  called  Thomas- 
Christians,  and  consider  the  Apostle  Thomas  to 
be  their  founder  (Fabricii  Lux  Evanyclii,  p.  626, 
sq. :  Assemani,  Biblioth.  Orient.,  iii.  2.  435,  sq. ; 
Hitter's  Erdkunde,  v.  i.  601,  sq.).  Against  this 
tradition  Thilo  wrote  in  his  edition  ol  the  Acta 
Thomce,  p.  107,  sq.  (comp.  Augusti,  Denkw'ur~ 
iigkeiten,  iii.  219,  sq.). 

The  fathers  frequently  quote  an  Evangelium 
secundum  Thomam,  and  Acta  Thomce,  the  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  carefully  edited  by 
J.  C.  Thilo,  in  his  Codex  Apocryphus  Aovi  Tes- 
tftmenti,  i.  275  ;  and  ihe  Acta  Thomce  separately, 
L.  1823  ;  and  see  Winer's  Real-Wbrterbuch,  un- 
der 'Thomas'— C.  H.  F.  B. 

THORNS  and  THISTLES.  We  have  re- 
ferred to  this  article  the  various  words  which, 
in  the  Authorized  and  other  versions,  have  been 
considered  to  indicate  brambles,  briers,  thorns, 
thistles.  Rabbinical  writers  srate  that  there  are 
no  less  than  twenty-two  words  in  the  Bible  sig- 
nifying thorny  and  prickly  plants;  but  some  of 
these  are  probably  so  interpreted  only  because  they 
*■  are  unknown,  and  may  merely  denote  insignifi- 
cant shrubs.  We  shall  enumerate  them  alphabeti- 
•  cally,  though  not  likely  to  throw  any  light  upon 
what  has  already  baffled  so  many  inquirers. 
This  does  not  arise  from  any  deficiency  of  thorny 
plants  to  which  the  Biblical  names  might  be 
applied,  but  from  the  want  of  good  reasons  for 
selecting  one  plant  more  than  another  ;  for,  as 
Celsius  has  said,  "  Fuerunt  in  Judaea  hand  pauca 
loca  a  spiuis  diversorum  generum  denominata, 
quod  esset  haec  terra  non  tantum  lacte  et  melle 
fluens,  sed  herbis  quoque  inutilibus,  et  spiuis 
multifariis  passim  inf'estata.'  As  examples  we 
may  mention  the  genera  of  which  some  of  the 
8j>ecies  are  thorny,  such  as  Acacia,  Astragalus, 
Acanthodium,  Alhagi,  Fagonia,  Tribulus,  Berbe- 
ris,  Primus.  Rubus,  Crataegus,  Solanum,  Carduus, 
Cnicns,  Onopordon,  Eryngium,  Rhamnus,  Zizy- 
phus;  and  of  species  which  are  named  from  this 
characteristic,  Anabasis  spinosissima,  Paliurus 
•ruleatus,  Ruscus  aculeatus,  Forskalea  tenacissi- 
»n&,  Anetida  puugens,  Salsola  Echinus,  Echinops 


spinosus,  Buuias  spinosa,  Lycium  spiuosum,  Pote- 

rium  spinosum,  Atraphaxis  spinosa,  Prenantheu 
spinosa,  Ononis  spinosa,  Smilax  asj>er,  Spartium 
spinosum,  Zizyplms  Spina  Christi. 


521.    [Zizyphus  Spina  Christi.] 

Akantha  (&K<xvda)  occurs  in  Matt.  vii.  16  ; 
xiii.  7,22;  xxvii.  27  :  and  also  in  the  parallel 
passages  of  Mark  and  Luke;  and  as  forming  the 
crown  of  thorns,  in  John  xix.  2,  5.  The  word  is 
used  in  as  general  a  sense  as  '  thorn  '  is  with  us, 
arm  therefore  it  would  be  incorrect  to  confine  it 
to  any  one  species  of  plant  in  all  the  above 
passages,  though  no  doubt  some  particular  thorny 
plant  indigenous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem would  be  selected  for  plaiting  the  crown 
of  thorns.  Hasselquist  says  of  the  Nabca  Pali- 
urxts  Athencei  of  Alpinus,  now  Zizyphus  Spina 
Christi,  '  In  all  probability  this  is  the  tree  which 
afforded  the  crown  of  thorns  put  upon  the  head 
of  Christ.  It  is  very  common  in  the  East.  This 
plant  is  very  fit  for  the  purpose,  for  it  has  many 
small  and  sharp  spines,  which  are  well  adapted 
to  give  pain  :  the  crown  might  easily  be  made 
of  these  soft,  round,  and  pliant  branches  ;  and 
what  in  m'y  opinion  seems  to  be  the  greater 
proof  is,  that  the  leaves  very  much  resemble  those 
of  ivy,  as  they  are  of  a  very  deep  glossy  green. 
Perhaps  the  enemies  of  Christ  would  have  a 
plant  somewhat  resembling  that  with  which  em- 
perors and  generals  were  crowned,  that  there 
might  be  a  calumny  even  in  the  punishment.' 
Some  have  tixed  upon  Paliurus  aculeatus,  and 
others  upon  Lycium  horridum. 

Atad,  or  Athad  (/IDX),  occurs  in  Gen.  1.  10  t 
Judg.  ix.  14,  15  ;  Ps.  lviii.  9.  In  the  first  passage 
it  is  said  that  '  they  came  to  the  threshing-floor,"  or 
the  place  of  Atad.  In  the  fable  in  Judg.  ix.  14, 
15,  the  atad,  or  bramble,  is  called  to  reign  orer 
the  trees.  From  Ps.  lviii.  9.  it  is  evident  that 
the  atad  was  employed   for  fuel  ;  '  Before  youi 
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pot*  can  feel  the  thorns.'  Athad  is  so  similar  to 
the  Arabic  -^"^    ausuj.    that   it  has    generally 

been  considered  to  mean  the  same  plant,  namely, 
a  sj>ecies  of  buckthorn.  This  is  confirmed  by 
atadmi  being  one  of  the  synonymes  of  rhamnus, 
as  giveu  in  the  supplements  to  Dioscorides. 
A  species  of  rhamnus  is  described  both  by  Belon 
ami  by  Rauwolf  as  being  common  in  Pales- 
tine', and  by  the  latter  as  found  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Prosp.  Alpinus  as  having  an  abun- 
dance of  long  branches,  on  which  are  found  many 
long  and  very  sharp  thorns.  So  Rauwolf:  'It 
puts  forth  long,  slender,  crooked  switches,  on 
which  there  are  a  great,  many  long,  strong,  and 
acute  thorns/  As  above  mentioned,  this  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  true  Christ's  thorn, 
Rhammis,  now  Zizyphus  Spina  Christi.     . 

Hesha  and  Bkshisc,  translated  weed  and 
thistle*  in  Auth.  Vers.  [Besha]. 

Barkanim  (D*0p~13),  translated  briers  in  the 
Auth.  Vers.,  ocguis  in  Judg.  viii.  7,  16,  where 
Gideon  is  described  as  saying,  'then  1  will  tear 
your  flesh  with  the  thorns  (kozini)  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  with  osiers  (barkanini)?  The  Seventy 
in  their  version  retain  the  original  name.  '1  here 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  briers,  as  applied 
to  a  rose  or  bramble,  is  the  correct  meaning;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  select  any  one  pre- 
ferably from  among  the  numerous  thorny  and 
pricKly  plants  of  Syria  as  the  barkanim  of  Scrip- 
tun..  Rosenmiiller,  however,  says  that  this  word 
signifies  '  a  flaih/  and  has  no  reference  to  thorny 
plants. 

Batos  [fSaros).      [Seneh.] 

C-dAuuj.,  '  nettle.'      [Chahui,.] 

Chkdkk  (p7.n)  occurs  twice  in  Scripture;  in 
Prov.  xv.  19:  'The  way  of  the  slothful  is  as  a 
hedge  of  thorns  '  {chedek)  ;  and  in  Micah  vii.  -1  : 
'  The  best  of  them  is  as  a  brier  (chede/i).  and  the 
most  upright  like  a  thorn-hedge.'  Chede/i  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  as  little  known  as  the 
other  thorny  and   prickly  plants,  but   there   is  an 

Arabic  word,    •  Jt».  chadak  or  hudak,  which  is 

w 

applied  in  the  East  to  a  species  of  solatium. 
This  is  supposed  by  Rosenmuller  and  others  not 
lo  be  suitable  to  the  above  passages;  but  some 
Species  of  solamim  grow  to  a  considerable  size ; 
others  are  among  the  most  prickly  plants  of  the 
East,  and  very  common  in  dry  arid  situations. 
N.  sanctum,  the  N.  spinosum  of  others,  is  found 
in  Palestine.  Dr.  Harris  is  of  opinion  that  chedek 
is  the  colutea  spinosa  of  Forskal,  which  is  called 
neddaa  in  Arabic,  and  of  which  there  is  an  en- 
graving in  Russell's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  tab.  5, 

Choach  (H»n)  is  found  in  several  places,  and 
is  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  translated  thistle  in  2  Kings 
xiv.  9;  Job  xxxi.  40;  and  thorns  in  Job  xli.  2; 
Prov.  xxvi.  9;  Isa.  xxxiv.  13,  ,Vc.  From  the 
context  of  the  several  ]K*ssages,  it  is  evident  that 
c/ioaih  must  have  hern  some  uscl«  vs  plant  OY 
weed  of  a  thorny  nature.  Prov.  xxvi.  9:  As  a 
thorn  fhtxti  h)  goeth  into  the  hand  of  u  drunkard, 
&c.  The  Septuagint  translates  it  by  olkclvOo..  and 
&Kav,  tbat  ik,  words  which  signify  thorny  plants 
in  ginn.J,  and  all  i  l>y  Kvlfir), '  a  nt'ltle.'  But  it  is 
difficult  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  to  ascertain 


what   particular    plant     is    intended,   and    hence 
choach  has  been  variously  'translated.   Celsius  har 


pointed    out    that     the    Arabic 


if 


khokh    is 


similar  in  nature  and  origin  to  the  Hebiew  word, 
and  is  employed  as  its  synonyme,  and  that 
chncho  is  the  Syriac  version.  Khookh  is  applied 
in  Arabic  to  the  peach,  and  bur  khookh.  whence 
we  have  apricock,  &c.  to  the  apricot.  Choach  may 
therefore  be  considered  ox  a  generic  term  applied 
to  the  plum  tribe;  and  some  of  these,  as  the  com- 
mon sloe,  1  'run us  spinosa,  are  well  known  to  be 
of  a  t  horny  nature:  '  Sylvestris  primus,  hr.milis, 
ac  solidis  spinis  munitus  est.'  Some  kindred 
species,  as  a  thorny  Crataegus,  may  supply  its 
place  in  Syria.  Bove  says  of  Mesteh,  not  far 
from  the  Jordan,  4  Les  aibustes  qui  y  croisstnt 
m'ont  paru  des  Rhamnees  ou  des  Rosacees  du 
genre  Prunus.' 

Dardar  PTY1),  translated  thistles  in  the 
Auth.  Vers.,  occurs  in  Gen  iii.  18.  '  Thorns  also 
and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ,'  and 
again  in  Hosea  x.  8  ;  in  U>th  of  which  passages 
dardar  is  conjoined  with  koz.  The  Rabbins  de- 
scribe it  as  a  thorny  plant  which  they  also  call 
accobiia.  The  accub  of  the  Aiabs  is  a  thistle  or 
wild  artichoke.  The  Septuagint,  however,  ren- 
ders dardar  by  the  Greek  word  Tpi'jBoAos  in  both 
passages,  and  this  will  answer  as  well  as  any 
other  thorny  or  prickly  plant.     See  below,  Tm- 

BUJXS. 

Kjmosh,  translated  'nettles'  [Kimosh]. 

Kotz  or  Koz  (f'lp)  occurs  in  several  passage* 
of  Scripture ;  in  two  of  which  it  is  mentioned 
along  with  dardar,  where  koz  and  dardar  may 
be  considered  equivalent  to  the  English  thorns 
and  thistles.  The  Septuagint  translates  it  in 
all  the  passages  by  &Kav6a,  and  it  probably 
was  used  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  plants 
which  were  thorny,  useless,  and  indicative  of 
neglected  culture  or  deserted  habitations,  grow- 
ing naturally  in  desert  situations,  and  useful  only 


622.     [Ononis  ■pi&o«.) 

for  fuel.     But  if  any  particular  plant  lie  mean* 

the   Ononis  spinosa  or  '  Rest-harrow,'   mentioned 
by  Hasselquist,  may  be  selected  as  fully  charac 
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twist  ie.  '  Npinosissima  ilia  et  |>erniciosa  planta, 
campos  iMtogrol  te_rit  /Egvnti  et  Palest  mas.  Non 
auhitai'dum  quin  lianc  indicaverint  in  a\iquo 
|OCU  scriptures  sac»i.' 

Naazlz.  or  N>atzutz,  supposed  to  be  a  species 
a"  Zizyphus   [Naazuz].       ' 

SaI.LONIM.        [SlLI.ON.] 

Sekeuim  (Ezek.  ii.  6),  supposed  to  be  the 
gadtlv  '  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Seneh.    [Seneh. j 

ShaiT  (fT^)  occurs  in  several  passages  of 
Isaiah:  v.  i  ;  vii.  23,  21,  25;  ix.  18:  x.  17; 
xxvii.  4,  in  all  of  which  it  is  associated  with 
shamir,  the  two  being  translated  thorns  and 
briers  in  the  Authorized  Version.  From  the  con- 
text of  all  the  passa^os  it  is  evident  that  some 
weed-like  plants  are  intended,  either  of  a  thorny 
or  prickly  nature,  or  such  as  spring  up  in  neg- 
lected cultures  and  .are  signs  of  desolation,  and 
which  are  occasionally  employed  for  fuel.  No- 
thing has,  however,  been  ascertained  respecting 
the  plant  intended  by  shait,  and  consequently  it 
has  l»een  variously  translated  in  the  several  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures. 

Sh  a  jij.it  ("VOt?)  occurs  in  all  the  same  pass- 
ages as  the  word  shait,  with  the  addition  also  of 
Isa.  xxxii.  13  :  '  Upon  the  land  of  my  people  shall 
come  up  thorns  (kozim)  and  briers  '  (shamir). 
Being  associated  with  koz,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  shamir  must  also  mean  some   thorny  plant. 


samir,    in    Arabic,    according    to    Celsius 


(Hierobot.  xi.  p.  1^8),  from  Abulfeda,  is  a 
thorny  plant,  said  to  be  a  species  of  sidri,  which 
does  not  bear  fruit.  Sidr  is  another  name  of 
Nabea,  a  species  of  Zizijphus.  No  plants  are  more 
common  in  the  warm  and  dry  uncultivated  parts 
of  the  East  than  prickly  species  of  Zizijphus, 
which  impede  the  path  and  choke  up  vegetation 
and  are  therefore  very  suitable  for  the  illustration 
of  the  passages  in  which  shamir  occurs.  This 
kind  of  sidri  not  bearing  fruit  may  be  the  Paliurus 
cwuleatus  of  botanists. 


•OS.    [Ziiyphus  Paliorat.] 

Hillon   ()'»/P)   occurs   in   Ezek.   xxviii.  24  : 
And  tnere  shall   be  no  more  a  pricking  brier 


(sillo)i)  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  nor  any  gri«ving 
thorn  '  (koz).  As  s'illon  is  here  mentioned  with 
koz,  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  must  mean  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind.  Several  Arabic  words 
resemble  it  in  sound;  ,is  seel,  signifv  ing  a  kind  of 
wormwood;  sillch,  the  plant  Zilla  Myagrum  ; 
siflah.  the  rpdyos  of  the  Greeks,  supposed  to  be 
Salsola  kali  and  S.  tragus  ;  sulal  or  sulalon, 
which  signifies  the  thorn  of  the  date-tree,  white 
the  Chaldee  word  sil/eta  signifies  a  thorn  simply. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  s///o?/  has  something 
of  the  same  meaning,  as  also  sallonim  or  si/loni/n, 
which  occurs  hi  Ezek.  xi.  6  alor»g  with  serebim  ; 
but  we  are  unable  to  tix  upon  any  particular  plant 
of  Syria  as  the  one  intended. 

Sikkim  (D'l2u^)  is  another  of  the  words  which 
is  considered  to  indicate  thorny  plants,  as  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  55:  'Those  which  ye  let  remain 
of  them  shall  be  pricks  {sikkim)  in  your  eyes  and 
thorns  (zinnint)  in  your  sides.  It  occurs  in  the 
feminine  form  sykkoth  (J113t^)  in  Job  xli.  7,  where 
it  is  translated  \  barbed  irons.'  Sikkim  has 
been  variously  translated,  but   its  resemblance  to 

the  Arabic,  lJ  ^^»  shok,  thorns,  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  probability  of  its  meaning  something 
of  the  same  kind,  though  it  has  not.  been  ascer- 
tained whether  it  is  used  in  a  general  sense, 
as  is  probable,  or  applied  to  some  particular 
plant. 

Siiiim  (DsTpj  occurs  in  several  passages,  e.g. 
in  Kccles.  xii.  b, '  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  (sirim) 
under  a  pot,'  &c. ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  14,  "And  thorns 
(sirityi)  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,'  &c. ;  Hosea 
xi.  6;  Amos  iv.  2:  Nahum  i.  10.  The  Seventy 
and  other  translators  have  employed  words  signi- 
fying thorns,  as  conveying  the  meaning  of  sirim, 
but  nothing  has  been  advanced  to  lead  us  to 
'elect  one  plant  more  than  another. 

Sihpau  (*12"lp)  is  mentioned  only  once  by 
Isaiah  (lv  13),  '  And  instead  of  the  brier  (sirpad) 
shall  come  up  the  myrtle."  Though  this  has  ge- 
nerally been  considered  a  thorny  and  prickly 
plant,  it  does  not  follow  from  the  context  that  such 
a  plant  is  necessaiily  meant.  It  would  lie  suffi- 
cient for  the  sense  that  some  useless  or  insignificant 
plant  be  understood,  and  there  are  many  such 
in  desert  and  uncultivated  places.  In  addition 
to  Paliurus  Carduus,  Urtica.  Conyza,  species  of 
Polygonum,  of  Euphorbia,  &c,  have  been  ad- 
duced ;  and  also  Ruscus  aculeatus,  or  '  butcher's 
broom.' 

Triboi.os  or  TitiBui.us  (rpifiokos)  is  found  in 
Matt.  vii.  16,  '  Do  men  gather  figs  of  thistles' 
(rpi$6ku>v)'i  and  again,  in  Heb.  vi.  8,  *  But  that 
which  beareth  thorns  and  briers  (TpifioKot)  is  re- 
jected. '  The  name  was  applied  by  the  Greeks 
to  two  or  three  plants;  one  of  which  was,  no 
doubt,  aqualic,  Trapa  nutans;  of  the  others  7W- 
bulus  terrestris  is  undoubtedly  one,  and  Fagonia 
cretica  is  supposed  to  be  the  other.  Both,  or  nearly 
allied  species,  are  found  in  dry  and  barren  places 
in  the  East;  and  as  both  are  prickly  and  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  are  extremely 
hurtful  to  tread  upon.  The  word  TpifioAos  is 
further  interesting  to  us,  as  being  employed  in  the 
Septuagint  as  the  translation  of  dardur.  The 
presence  of  species  of  Tribulus  and  of  Fagonia 
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indicates  a  dry  aiid  barren  uncultivated  soil,  co- 
vered with  prickly  or  thorny  plants. 


524.     [Tribulus  terrestris.] 

Zinnim  (D*3V)  anu*  Zenenim  (D0*3V)  occur 
in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  as  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
55;  Josh,  xxiii.  13,  where  they  are  mentioned 
along  with  Sikkim  ;  also  in  Job  v.  5,  and  Prov. 
xxii.  5.  The  Septuagint  has  rpifioXos  in  Pi.. v. 
xxii.  5,  and  /3oAi2es  in  Num.  xxxiii.  55,  and 
Josh,  xxiii.  13.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
zinnim  might  be  the  Rhamnus  Paliurus,  but 
nothing  more  precise  has  been  ascertained  re- 
specting it.  than  of  so  many  other  of  these 
thorny  plants;  and  we  may  therefore,  with  Mi- 
cliaelis,  say,  ■  Nullum  simile  nomen  habent  re- 
liquae  linguae  Orientates;  ergo  fas  est  sapienti, 
Celsio  quoque.  fas  sit  et  mihi,  aliquid  ignorare. 
Ignorantiae  professio  via  ad  inveniendum  verum, 
si  quis  in  Oiiente  quaesieriu — J.  F.  R. 

THREE.  k6e\  why,  &c,  occur  frequently 
as  cardinal   numbers ;    thus,    D"1^  w7r<y,   three 

years  (Lev.  xix.  23);  as  ordinals,  t7?£JJ"ri3&'3, 
in  the  third  year  (2  Kings  xviii.  1);  in  com- 
bination with  other  numbers,  as  tVMP]}  t£vt^, 
thirteen  ;   and   they   are  also   used   in   the  plural 

as  ordinals  for  thirty,  D^l'TJ'  (1  Kings  xvi.  23). 
Foi  other  forms  and  uses  of  the  words,  see  Lexi- 
cons. The  nouns  tyhpfl  whtit,  and  V&J,  li- 
terally, according  to  one  derivation,  a  third  man, 
are  used  in  the  sense  of  a  commander  or  general, 
sometimes  as  connected  with  war  -chariots  or  ca- 
valry.      Thus    (Exod.    xiv.   7),    «  Pharaoh    took 

all  the  chariots  of   Egypt  and    captains  (DCv£\ 

third  men),  over  all  this  armament*  ("PD  7JJ), 
not  as  in  OUT  translation,  '  over  every  one  of  them.' 
Sept.  TpHTTaras  tir\  ttclutwv,  tristatcp  over  all  ; 
Vulg.  duces  totius  excreitus.  So  it  is  laid  (xV. 
4),  that   '  the   choice  of  all    Pharaoh's  captains' 

CKvC^j,  or  third  men,  were  drowned  ;  Sept.  ava- 
8'iras  TpiaTOToj  ;  Vulg.  principes.  The  Septua- 
gint word  serins  chosen  u|x>u  the  assumed  analogy 
of    its  etymology    to   the    Hebrew,    quasi  rpiro- 
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(TTctTTjy,  '  one  who  s^nds  third.'  According  tc 
Origen,  tristates  has  this  meaning,  liecause  there 
were  three  persous  in  each  chariot,  of  whom  the 
first  fought,  the  second  protected  him  with  a 
shield,  and  the  third  guided  the  horses.  Wilkin- 
son, however,  says,  '  there  were  seldom  three  per- 
sons in  an  Egyptian  war-chariot,  except  in  tri- 
umphal processions.  In  the  field,  each  one  had 
his  own  car  with  a  charioteer'  {Manners  ana 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i. 
p.  335).  Jerome,  on  Ezekiel  xxiii., says,  '■'fristatce 
among  the  Greeks  is  the  name  of  the  second  rank 
after  the  royal  dignity.'  But  it  is  possible  that 
the  ideal  meaning  of  the  verb  f£v^\  may  he  to  < 
rule  or  direct,  as  appears  from  its  share  in  such  . 
words  as  D^'PkJ',  '  excellent  things,'  or  rather 
•rules  and  directions'  (Prov.  xxii.  20), and  pV^O, 

i  a  proverb,'  from  ?i^D, '  to  rule,'  hence  an  authori- 
tative   precept.      According'  to    this   sense,   our 

translation  renders  the  word  K'vJS', '  lord ;'  •  a  lord 
on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned'  (2  Kings  vii.  2; 
comp.  v.  17,  19).  If  the  latter  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  be  admitted,  it  will  cease  to  con- 
vey any  allusion  to  the  number  three;  of  which 
allusion  Gesenius  speaks  doubtiugly  of  any  in- 
stance, but  which  he  decidedly  pronounces  to  be 
unsuitable  to  the  first  passage,  where  the  word 
evidently  stands  in  connection  with  war-chariots 

(see  Gesenius,  5.  v.  VfwW).  Three  days  and 
three  nights.  '  For  as  Jonas  was  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall  the 
Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth.'  The  apparent  difficulty  in 
these  words  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  Lord 
continued  in  the  grave  only  one  day  complete, 
together  with  a  part  of  the  day  on  which  he  was 
buried,  and  of  that  on  which  he  rose  again.  The 
Hebrews  had  no  wotcI  expressly  answering  to  the 
Greek  word  vuxQ'hptpov,  or  natural  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  an  -idea  which  they  expressed  by 
the  phrases  a  night  and  a  dag  "and  a  dog  and  a 
night.  Thus  (Dan.  viii.  14),  '  Unto  two  thousand 
and  three  hundred  evening  mornings  (i.  e.  days, 
as  it  is  in  our  translation),  then  shall  the  sanctuary 
be  cleansed.'  Thus,  also,  what  is  called  '  forty  days 
and  forty  nights'  in  Gen.  vii.  12.  i>  simply  '  forty 
days'  in  ver.  17  ;  wherefore,  as  it  is  common  in 
general  computations  to  ascribe  a  whole  day  to 
what  takes  up  only  a  |>art  of  it,  when  this  was  done 
in  the  Jewish  language,  it  was  necessary  to  men- 
tion both  day  and  night ;  hence  a  part  of  three 
days  was  called  by  them  three  days  and  three 
nighrs.  Another  example  we  have  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
12,  where  the  Egyptian,  whom  David's  men  found 
in  the  field,  is  said  to  have  eaten  no  bread,  nor 
drunk  any  icatcr,  three  days  and  three  nights. 
Nevertheless,  in  giving  an  account  o  himself,  t lie 
Egyptian  told  them  thai  his  master  had  left  him, 
'  l>ecause  three  days  ago  I  fell  sick  ;'  in  the 
Hebrew  it  is,  if  ell  tick  this  third  day,  that  is.  tins 
is  the  third  day  since  1  fell  sick.  Indeed,  among 
the  Hebrews,  things  were  said  to  be  done  after 
three  days,  which  were  done  on  I  he  third  day 
(comp.  2  Chron.  x.  5  with  ver.  12  ;  Dent.  xiv.  2S 
with  xxvi.  2).  Agreeably  to  these  forms  of  speech,. 
the  prophecy  of  our  'Lord's  resurrection  from  the 
de.id  is  sometimes  represented  as  taking  place  a/iter 
three  days,  sometimes  on  the  third  day  (ses 
Whitby,     Maoknight,     Wakefield,    Dr.    Adam 
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Clarke,  in  loc.).  The  phrase,  *  three  and  four,'  so 
often  rej>eated  (Amos  i.),  means  abundance,  any- 
thing that  goes  on  toward  excess.  It  finds  its 
parallel  in  Virgil*!'  well-known  words,  O  terque 
quaterque  heati — 'Oh  three  and  foui  times 
happy'  {.I'.n.  i.  94;  see  also  Odyss.  v  306). 
Three  has  also  been  considered,  hoth  hy  Jews 
anil  Christians,  as  a  distinguished  or  mystical 
number,  like  'seven.'  Ains worth,  on  Gen.  xxii. 
4,  lias  collected  m.my  such  instances,  hut  they 
all  appear  to  us  to  be  fanciful. — J.  F.  D. 
THRESHING.  [AuRicm  .ture.] 
THRONE.  The  Hebrew  word  ND?  is 
generally  thought  to  have  for  its  roof-meaning  the 
idea  of  covering  ;  hence  it  denotes  a  covered  seat, 
or  throne.  Fiirst,  in  his  admirable  Hebrew  Con- 
cordance, holds  it  to  convey  the  notion  of  an 
arched  or  curved  body,  and  so  to  have  come  to  sig- 
nify a  seat  of  dignity,  having  the  elegance  given  to 
it  which  curved  lines  can  easily  impart.  Whatever 
the  original   import   of  the  term    may  have  been, 

ND3.  or  rather  KDD  JYD^Dn,  denoted  the  orna- 
mented seat  on  which  royal  personages  gave  au- 
dience on  state  occasions  among  the  Hebrews  (I 
Kings  ii.  19;  xxii.  10;  comp.  Esth.  v.  1).  It  was 
originally  a  decorated  arm-chair,  higher  than  an 
ordinary  seat,  so  as  to  require  a  foot-stool 
(Dl*7i"l)  to  support  the  feet.  Sometimes  the  throne 
was  placed  on  a  platform  ascended  by  steps  (Isa. 
vi.  1).  Solomon  made  a  throne  of  ivory  overlaid 
with  gold,  which  had  six  steps,  with  six  lions  on 
each  side  (1  Kings  x.  18).  Archelaus  addressed 
the  multitude  from  '  an  elevated  seat  and  a  throne 
of  gold  ■  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.l.  1).  A  throne 
became  the  emblem  of  regal  power  (Gen.  xli.  40)  ; 
whence  the  phrases,  '  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom  '  (Deut.  xvii.  18),  that  is,  to  rule  as  a 
monarch;  and  '.to  sit  on  die  throne  of  a  person 
(\  Kings  i.  13;  2  Kings  x.  30),  which  signifies, 
to  be  his  successor. — J.  R.  B. 

THUMMIM.     [Uium  and  Thummim.] 
THUNDER    (DiTl:    Sept.   Bpoj/rr?,    passim  ; 

also  pip,  (pu}vr}~).  This  sublimest  of  all  the  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  of  nature  is  poetically 
represented  as  the  voice  of  God,  which  the  wateYs 
cbtyed  at  the  creation  (Ps.  civ.  7  ;  comp.  Gen.  i. 
9Y.  For  other  instances  see  Exod.  ix.  2*5  (Hebrew, 
nr  margin);  Job  xxxvii.  4,  5;  xl.  9;  Ps.  xviii. 
13;  and  especially  Ps.  xxix.,  which  contains  a 
magnificent  description  of  a  thunder  storm.  Agree- 
ably to  the  |K)pu!ar  speech,  of  ancient  nations,.the 
writer  ascribes  the  effects  of  lightning  to  the 
thunder:  'The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the 
cedars'  (ve  .  5;  comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  19).  Thunder 
is  also  introduced  into  the  poetical  allusion  to  the 
passage  of  tire  Red  Sea  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  IS.  The 
plague  of  hail  on  the  land  of  Egypt  is  very  natu- 
rally represented  as  accompanied  with  '  miglitv 
thunderings/  which  would  be  literally  incidental 
to  the  immense  agency  of  the  electric  lluid  on  that 
'..ocasion  (Exod.  ix.  22-29,  33,  34).  It  accom- 
panied the  lightnings  at  the  giving  of  the  law 
(xix.  16;  xx.  18).  See  also  Ps.  ixxxi.  7,  which 
yrobably  refers  to  the  same  occasion  :  '  1  answered 
thee  in  the  secret  place  of  thunder,'  literally,  '  in 
the  covering  of  thunder,'  DJH  "inD2,  i.  c.  the 
thundercloud*.  It  was  also  one  of  the  grandeurs 
Attending  the  divine  interj>osition  described  in  2 
Sam,  ititii.  11  j  conr.  Ps.  xviii.  13.    The  enemies 


of  Jehovah   are   threatened   with    desri    etun   by 
thunder;    perhaps,  however,  lightning  is  included 
in    the   mention  of  the    more    impressive   pheno- 
menon  (1    Sam.  ii.  10).      Such    means  are  repre- 
sented as  used  iu  the  destruction  of  Sennachenb'a 
annv  (Isa.  xxix.  5-7;  comp.  xxx.  30-33).   Bishop 
Louth  would  understand  the  description   as  me- 
taphorical,   and    intended,    under    a    variety    of 
expressive   anil  sublime   images,  to  illnsirate  the 
greatness,  the  suddenness,  the  horror  of  the  event, 
rather  than  the  manner    by  which   it  was  effected 
(New   Translation,  and  notes  in  luc).     Violent 
thunder  was  employed  by  Jehovah  as  a  means  of 
intimidating  the  Philistines,  in  their  attack  upon 
the    Israelites,    while    Samuel    was    offering    the 
burnt-offering  (1  Sam.  vii.  10;   Ecclus.  xlvi.  17). 
Homer  represents  Jupiter  as  inierp  sing  in  a  battle 
with  thunder  and  lightning    Iliad,  viii.  75,  &c. : 
xvii.    594 ;    see   also   Spence's    Pulymetis,    Dial, 
xiii.  p.  211).     Thunder   was   miraculously   sent 
at   the   request    of  Samuel  (1    Sam.  xii.  17,  I*). 
It  is  referred  to  as  a  natural  phenomenon  subject 
to  laws  originally  appointed   by  the  Creator  (Job 
xxviii.  26;   xxxviii.  23  ;   Ecclus.  xliii.  1  7)  ;  and 
introduced  in  visions  (Rev.  iv.  5  ;   vi.  1  ;   viii.  5; 
xi.  19;   xiv.  2;   xvi.  18  ;   xix.  6  ;   Esther  (Apoc.) 
xi.    5).       In    Rev.    x.    3,    4,    'seven    thunders' 
[Seven]     It  is'  adopted  as  a  comparison.     Thus 
'as  lightning  is  seen  before  the  thunder    is   heaid, 
so  modesty  in   a  person   before   he  speaks  recom- 
mends him  to  the  favour  of  the  auditors  '  (Ecclus 
xxxii.  10  ;  Rev.  xix.  6,  &c).     The  sudden  ruin 
of  the  unjust  man   is  compared  to  the  transitory 
noise  of  thunder  (  Ecclus.  xl.  13)  ;   but  see  Arnald, 
in  loc.     One  of  the  sublimest  metaphors  in  the 
Scriptures  occurs  in  Job  xxvi.   14,  ■'  Lo,  these  are 
parts  of  his  ways  ;   but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard 
of  him  Q*DE\  a  mere  whisper)  ;  but  the  thunder  of 
his  power  who  can  understand1?'      Here  the  whis- 
per  and   the  thunder   are   admirably  opposed  to 
each  other.      If  the   former   be   so  wonderful  and 
overwhelming,   how    immeasurably   more    so   the 
latter  %     In  the  sublime   description   of  the  war- 
horse  (Job  xxxix.)  he  is  said  to  perceive  the  battle 
afar  off  '  by  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the 
shouting'  (ver.  25).    That  part  of  the -description, 
however  (ver.  19),   'hast  thou    clothed   his  neck 
with   thunder?"   appears  to    be  a  mistranslation. 
The  word  HDyi  bom  D>H,  'to  be  agitated,'  '  trem- 
ble,' refers  rather  to  the  mane  :  '  Cans!  thou  clothe 
his   neck    with    the    trembling   iirianeT     To   the 
class   of  mistranslations    must    be  referred   every 
instance  of  the  woril  '  thunderbolts  '  in  our  version, 
a  word  which  corresponds  to  no  reality  in  nature. 
Tims  '  hot  thundeibolts  '  (Ps.  lxxviii.  48.  D*38JH) 
means  '  lightnings,'  to>  irvpi,  iyni.  '  Then  .shall  the 
right-aiming    thunderbolts  go  abroad  '  (\Yi*d    v. 
21),    j8oA('5es  a.(TTpaTraiv,   'flashes'  or  'strokes  if 
lightning.'     "'Threw  stones  like  thunderbolts  '  (2 
Mace.  i.  16),  avveKepavvwoav-    The  word  conveys 
an    allusion    to    the    mode    in    which    liyhininy 
strikes  the  tarth.    Thunder  enters  into  the  appel- 
lative or  surname   given    by   our    Lord   to  James 
and  John  —  Hoanerges  ;  o  (<ttiv,  viol  fipovrris,  says 
St.  Mark,  'sous  of  thunder"  (iii.  17).    Schleusiier 
here  understands,  the  thunder  of  eloquence,  as  in 
Aristoph.   (Achar.  530).      Virgil    applies  a   like 
figure   to  the  two   Scipios  :    '  Duo  fulmiua  belli ' 
(jEbl,  vi.  842).    Others  understand  the  allusion  to 
be  to  the  energy  and  courage,  &c.  of  lire  tw  <i  apoatles 
(Lardners  Hist,  of  the  Apostles  and  Evunqeluti. 
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ch.  ix.  j  1  ;  Suicer.  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  Bpotn-f))* 
Tlieopliylact  says  they  were  so  called  because  they 
were  great  preachers  and  divines,  ws  /j.*ya\o- 
ktiovhcls  nal  OeoXoyiKordrovs.  Others  suppose 
the  allusion  to  be  to  the  proposal  of  these  apostles 
to  call  lire  from  heaven  on  the  inhospitable  Sa- 
maritans (Luke  ix.  53,  51).  It  is  not  certain 
when  our  Lord  so  surnamed  them    [Boanekgks]. 

The  word  ?)p.  simply  *  voice,'  is  often  used  for 
tli Hitler,  as  in  Exod.  ix.  23;  Ps.  xxix.  3;  lxxvii 
18;  J<-r.  x.  13.  In  the  last  of  these  passages  the 
production  of  rain  by  lightning  is  referred  to: 
•  When  lie  i  ttereth  his  voice,  there  is  a  multitude 
of  waters  in  the  heavens,  he  niaketh  lightnings 
with  (or  for)  rain."  It  is  related  (John  xii.  28) 
that  Jesus  said, '  Father,  glorify  thy  name.  Then 
came  there  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  I  have 
both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.'  Some 
of  the  people  that  stood  by,  but  had  not  heard  the 
words  distinctly,  said  it  had  '  thundered,'  for 
the  voice  came  from  heaven ;  others  who  had 
caught  the  words,  supposed  thaf  God  had  spoken 
to  Jesus  by  an  angel,  conformably  to  the  Jewish 
opinion  that  God  had  never  spoken  but  by  the 
ministry  of  angels.  Perhaps,  however,  thunder 
attended  the  voice,  either  a  little  before  or  after ; 
comp.  Exod.  xix.  16,  19;  Hev.  iv.  5 ;  vi.  1 
[Bath  Koi.].— J.  F.  D 

THYATIRA  (Qudreipa,  to),  a  city  on  the 
nor' hern  border  of  Lydia,  about  twenty  seven 
miles  from  Sardis,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven 
Apocalyptic  churches  (Rev.  i.  11;  ii.  18).  Its 
modern  name  is  Ak-hissar,  or  the  ichite  castle. 
According  to  Pliny,  it  was  known  in  earlier  times 
by  the  names  Pelopia  and  Euhippa  {Hist.  Nat. 
v.  29).  Strabo  asserts  that  if  was  a  Macedonian 
colony  (xiii.  p.  928).  The  Roman  road  from  Per- 
gamus  to  Sardis  passed  through  it.  It  was  noted 
for  the  art  of  dyeing,  as  appears  from  Acts  xvi.  14. 
Luke's  account  lias  been  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Antonius 
Claudius  Alpheuus  by  the  corporation  of  dyers, 
which  concludes  with  the  words  oi  fiacpsis.  It  still 
Miaintains  its  reputation  for  this  manufacture,  and 
large  quantities  of  scarlet  cloth  are  sent  weekly  to 
Smyrna.  Tne  town  consists  of  about  two  thou- 
sand bouses,  for  which  taxes  are  paid  to  the 
government,  besides  two  or  three  hundred  small 
huts  ;  of  the  former  3<)0  are  inhabited  by  Greeks, 
3D  by  Armenians,  and  the  rest  by  Turks.  The 
common  language  of  all  classes  is  the  Turkish  : 
bur  in  writing  it,  the  Giveks  use  the  Greek,  and 
t tie  Armenians  the  Armenian  characters.  There  are 
nine  mosques  and  one  Greek  church. — J.  E.  R. 

TH  Y1NE  \VOOI)({i';A<v  dvivov)  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  articles  of  merchandise  which  would 
cease  to  be  purchased  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
Babylon  (Rev.  xviii.  12).  This  wood  was  in  con- 
fiderable  demand  by  the  Romans,  being  much 
employed  by  them  in  the  ornamental  wood-work 
of  their  vil  las.  ai.d  also  for  tables,  bowls,  and  vessels 
Of  different  kinds.  It  is  noticed  by  most  ancient 
authors,  from  the  time  of  Theophrastud.  It  was  the 
citron-wood  of  the  Romans  ;  thus  S.ilmasius  :  '  Qua 
Thcophr.isti  est  ill.i  citrus.  qn;e  citreas  mensas 
dabat  Romauis  infer  lautissiina  opera' (Ccls.  Hi- 
rrohft.  vol.  ii.  p.  ?5).  It  was  produced  only  in 
Africa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Atlas,  and 
m  Granada  :  '  eitrum,  arborem  Africa'  pcculiaiem 
«s*e,  nee   alibi  nasci.'     It  grew   to  a  great   size: 


'  quarum  amplitudo  ac  radices  aestimari  poerurJ 
ex  orbibus '  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  xiii.  16). 


525      [Callitris  quadrivalvia." 

Tin's  cedar  or  citron-wood  was  most  likely  pro* 
duced  by  Callitris  quad)  ivalvis,  the  Thuja  arti* 
cuiuta  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  a  native  of  Mount 
Atlas,  and  of  other  uncultivated  hills  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  In  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  accoiding 
to  Broussouel,  this  tree  produces  the Sandarach  resin 
of  commerce.  Capt.  S.  E.  Cook,  in  his  Sketches  in 
Spain  (vol.  ii.),  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the 
wood  work  of  the  roof  of  the  celebrated  mosque, 
now  the  cathedral  of  C.'idova,  built  in  the  (Jth 
century,  is  of  this  wood  ;  it  had  previously  been 
thought  to  be  that  of  the  larch,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  Spanish  word  alcrce,  which  is 
applied  to  the  wood  of  Callitris  qnn(lriralcis  in 
Spain  and  Barhary,  to  the  Latin  word  larix. 
After  carefully  examining  the  wood  in  question, 
Capt.  Cook  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
timber  of  the  mosque  was  not  of  any  Spanish,  or 
even  European  t'  "e.  '  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
the  subject  had  been  undergoing  investigation 
about  the  same  time  in  Africa.  Mr.  1).  Hay, 
the  British  Consul  at  Tangieis,  had,  by  tracing 
the  Arabic  etymology  of  the  word  alerce  'no 
doubt  al  arz  or  errs),  by  availing  himself  of 
the  botanical  researches  of  the  Danish  Consul 
in  Morocco,  and  by  collating  the  accounts  of 
the  resident  Moors,  made  out  that  ihralcrce  was 
the  Tliuja  articulata,  which  grows  on  Mount 
Atlas,  in  corroboration  of  his  views,  a  plank  of 
its  timber  w;is  sent  to  London.  This  plank,  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
is  1  foot  8  inches  in  diameter.  Capt.  Cook  says  tie 
is  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  identify  with  the  parti 
of  the  timber  of  the  mosque  at  Cordova  which  he 
examined.  It  is  highly  balsamic  and  odoriferous, 
the  resin,  no  doubt,  preventing  the  ravages  of 
insects,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  air."    (I*H> 
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ion's  Arb<>re>t.  iv.  2463").  This,  no  doubt,  was 
also  I  lie  citron  or  thyine-wnod  of  the  ancients, 
it  id  liierel*>ie  that  of  the  above  cited  passage  of 
the  Revelation.  —  J.  F.  R. 

TIME  HI  AS  (Tifcpids;  Talm    JO-QD  ;  Arab. 

<J-»b)  h  a  small  town  situated  about  the  middle 

of  the  western  bank  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth. 
Tdterias  was  chiefly  built  by  (he  Tetnireh  Herodes 
Antipas,  and  called  by  liiin  alter  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius (Joseph.  Antid.  xviii.  2.  3).  According  to  the 
Life  of  Josephus  (§  65),  Tiberias  was  30  stadia 
from  Hippo,  60  from  Gadara,  and  120  from 
Scytlropolis  ;  according  to  the  Talmud,  it  was  13 
Roman  miles  from  Sepphoris  ;  and  Jolill'e,  in  his 
Ttavcls,  states  that  ft  is  nearly  20  English  miles 
from  Nazareth,  and  -90  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
Others  find  it.  above  two  days'  journey  from 
Ptolemais. 

From  the  time  of  Herodes  Antipas  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Herodes  Agrippa  II., 
Tiberias  was  the  principal  city  of  the  province  (see 
Joseph.  Vita,  §  9).  Justus,  son  of  Pistus,  when 
addressing  the  inhabitants  of  Tiberias,  stated  that 
*  the  city  Tiberias  had  ever  been  a  city  of  Galilee; 
and  that  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  who 
had  built  it,  it  had  obtained  the  principal  place; 
and  that  lie  had  ordered  that  the  city  Sepphoris 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  city  Tiberias;  that 
they  had  not  lost  this  pre-eminence  even  under 
Agrippa,  the  father,  but  had  retained  it  until 
Felix  was  procurator  of  Judaea;  but  he  told  them 
that  now  they  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
made  a  present  of  by  Nero  to  Agrippa;  and  that 
upon  Sepphoris's  submission  of  itself  to  the  Ro- 
mans, that  city  was  become  the  capital  of  Gali- 
lee, and  that  the  royal  treasury  and  the  archives 
were  now  removed  from  them.'  Tiberias  was  one  of 
the  four  cities  which  Nero  added  to  the  kingdom 
of  Agrippa  (De  Bell.  Jud.  xx.  13.  2).  Sepphoris 
and  Tiberias  were  the  largest  oities  of  Galilee 
(Joseph,  Vita,  §  65).  In  the  last  Jewish  war  the 
fortifications  of  Tiberias  were  an  important  mili- 
tary station  (De  BelL  Jud.  ii.  20,6;  iii.  10,  1 ; 
Vita,  9  8,  sq). 

According  to  Josephus  (  Vita,  §  12),  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tiberias  derived  their  maintenance  chiefly 
from  the  navigation  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and 
from  its  fisheries.  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem Tiberias  was  celebrated  during  several 
centuries  for  its  famous  Rabbinical  academy  (see 
Lightfoot's  Horae  Heb.  p.  140,  sq.). 

Not  far  from  Tiberias,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Emmaus,  were  warm 
mineral  springs,  whose  celebrated  baths  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  l>elouging  to  Tiberias  itself 
(Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21,  §6  ;  Antiq.  xviii.  2. 
3  ;  Vita,  §  16  ;  Mishna,  Sabb.  iii.  4  ;  and  ojher 
Talmudical  passages  in  Lightfoot's  Horae  Heb. 
p.  133,  sq.  Compare  also  Wichmannshausen,  De 
Thermis  Tiberieitsibus,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  torn. 
vii.)  These  springs  contain  sulphiir,  salt,  and 
iron ;  and  were  employed  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. Compare  the  Travels  of  Volney  and  Scholz. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Tiberias  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  town  JVOD  Kinnereth.  Compare 
Hieronymi  Onomasticon,  sub  voc.  '  Chennereth  :' 
•Oppidum,  quod  in  honorem  Tiberii  Caesaris  He- 
lodes  rex  Judaea  postea  instauratum  ap|>ellavit 
Tiberiadem,  ferunt  hoc  primum  appellatum  no- 


mine." Against  this  tradition  it  has  been  urged 
that.  according  to  .Joshua  (xix.  35),  Chimiereth 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Naphthali.  Compare  Re- 
land  (l'a/trstma,  p.  161).  It  has  also  beta  said 
that  this  tradition  is  contradicted  by  the  following 
statement  of  Joseph  us  (ylnY/y.  xviii.  2.  3): — '  Herod 
the  tetrarch,  who  was  in  great  favour  with  Tibe- 
rius, built  a  city  of  the  same  name  with  him,  anc 
called  it  Tiberias.  He  built  it  in  the  best  part 
of  Galilee,  at  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  There 
are  warm  baths  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  in  a 
village  named  Emmaus.  Strangers  came  and 
inhabited  this  city  :  a  great  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  Galileans  also,  and  many  were  ne- 
cessitated by  Herod  to  come  thither  6»t  of  tl>« 
country  belonging  to  him.  and  were  bv  force 
compelled  to'  be  its  inhabitants  ;  some  of  them 
were  persons  of  condition.  He  also  admitted 
poor  people,  such  as  those  that  were  collected 
from  all  parts  to  dwell  in  it.  He  was  a  bene- 
factor to  these,  and  made  them  free  in  great 
numbers,  but  obliged  them  not  to  forsake  the 
city  by  building  them  very  good  houses  at  his 
own  expense,  and  by  giving  them  land  also  ;  for 
he  was  sensible  that  to  make  this  place  a  habita- 
tion was  to  transgress  the  Jewish  ancient  laws, 
because  many  sepulchres  were  to  be  here  taken 
away,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  city  Til>e- 
rias,  whereas  our  law  pronounces  that  such  inha- 
bitants are  unclean  for  seven  days.' 

Others  have  identified  Tiberias  with  Chamath ; 
but  it  also  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Naphthali, 
and  the  graves  mentioned  by  Josephus  militate 
against  it  as  much  as  against  Chinnereth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Rabbins,  Tiberias  was  situated  on 
tl»e  site  of  Rakkath  (Hieros.  Megil.  foj.  701). 
Compare  Othonis,  Lex.  Babb.  p.  755  ;  but  it  too 
was  in  the  territory  of  Naphthali,  and  if  the 
graves  mentioned  by  Josephus  are  any*  objection 
they  must  militate  against  this  assumption  like- 
wise (Lightfoot,  Chorog.  Cent   cap.  72-74). 

According  to  Jolifle  (Travels,  pp.  48,  49,  sq.) 
the  modem  Tabaria  has  about  four  thousand  in- 
habitants, a  considerable  part  of  whom  are  Jews. 
The  hot  springs  are  about  thirty-five  minutes  from 
Tabaria,  and  about  twenty  paces  from  the  lake. 
Compare  tire  Travels  of  Mariti,  Hasselquisf, 
Buckingham,  Burckhardt,  and  Richter.  The  site 
of  the  present  town  does  not  fill  the  area  of  the 
ancient  Tiberias,  of  which  there  are  still  some 
insignificant  vestiges.  Tabaria'  suffered  greatly 
by  an  earthquake  on  New  Years  day,  1 837.  Al- 
most every  building,  with  the  exception  of  the 
walls  and  some  part  of  the  castle,  was  levelled  tc 
the  ground.  The  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  live 
for  some  time  in  wooden  booths  (Schubert,  in  d. 
Munchn.  Gelekrt.  Anzeig.  1837,  No.  191,  p.  505  ; 
Winers  Beal-Wwterb.).—Q.  H.  F.  B. 

TIBERIUS  (Ti&ptos),  the  third  Emperor  of 
Rome.  He  is  mentioned  hy  name  only  by  St. 
Luke,  who  fixes  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  the 
commencement  of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  1).  The  other 
passages  in  which  he  is  mentioned  undet  the  title 
of  Caesar,  offer  no  points  of  personal  allusion,  and 
refer  to  him  simply  as  the  emperor  (Matt.  xxii. 
17,  sq. ;  Mark  xii.  14,  sq. ;  Luke  xx.  22,  sq. ; 
xxiii.  2,  sq. ;  Johh  xix.  12,  sq.). 

TIBNI  C3?n,  building  of  God;  Sept.  feMurfy 
one  of  those  factious  men  who  took  a  promi 
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part  in  the  troubles  which  followed  the  violent 
death  of  Elali.  He  disputed  the  throne  of  Israel 
with  Omri,  and  the  civil  war  which  was  thus 
kindled  between  the  two  factions  lasted  for  about 
three  years  with  varying  success,  till  the  death  of 
Tihni  left  bis  adversary*  master  of  the  crown,  B.C. 
929(1  Kings  xvi.  21-23). 

TIDAL  (?yr\n,  veneration ;  Sent.  ®apyd\), 
one  of  the  allies  who  with  Chedorlaomer  invaded 
Palestine  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  1). 
Tidal  bears  the  somewhat  singular  title  of  '  king 
of  nations  '  or  '  Gentiles  *  (D^IJ  gpyim).  Some 
make  it  almost  a  proper  name  here,  as  in  Josh. 
xii.23,  where  we  read  of  a  'king  of  the  Gentiles, 
(got/im)  of  Gilgal.'  Le  Clerc  and  others  take  it  for 
Galilee,  because  in  Isa.  viii.  23,  we  meet  with 
•Galilee  of  the  nations.'  But  there  were  reasons 
for  its  having  then  acquired  that  name,  which  did 
not  exist  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  when  all  Pales- 
tine and  the  neighbouring  countries,  were  as  much 
Gentile  as  Galilee.  In  fact,  we  cannot  tell  who 
these  Goyim  were  over  whom  Tidal  ruled  ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  lie  was  a  chief  of  several  con- 
federated tribes,  whose  military  force  he  contri- 
buted to  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer. 

TIDHAR    (^nin)     is    twice     mentioned    in 

Scripture  (Isa.  xli.  19,  andlx.  13),  in  both  of  which 
places  it    is  enumerated  along  with  the  Bkrosh 


and  Teashur,  or  cypress  and  box-tree,  and  it 
translated  pine-tree  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
But  it  has  been  variously  interpreted,  and  even  by 
the  same  translator  in  the  two  passages.  Thus 
it  is  rendered  elm  in  one  passage,  and  box  or  pine 
in  the  other.  In  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  the  word 
murneyan,  commonly  thought  to  mean  the  elm, 
is  used  as  the  synonyme  of  tidhar.  But  no  simi- 
lar name  having  been  discovered  in  any  of  the 
cognate  languages,  no  proofs  can  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  one  more  than  another.  The  name  tid- 
hnra,  meaning  '  three-cornered,'  is  applied  in 
India  to  a  species  of  Euphorbia  (E.  antiquorum)  ; 
but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  plant  alluded  to  in 
Scripture.  Gesenius  is  of  opinion  that  tidhar 
signifies  a  durable  tree,  or  one  that  yields  durable 
wood.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  select  from 
among  the  trees  of  Lebanon  that  which  is  spe- 
cially intended. — J.  F.  R. 

TIGLATH-PILESER,  the  Assyrian  king  who 
subjected  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  B.C.  747.  [See 
Assyria,  I  sua  hi,.] 

TIGRIS  (jP$3fl  ;  Sept.  Tiypis),  one  of  the  four 
rivers  of  Paradise,  twice  mentioned  in  Scripture 
under    the    name    of  Hiudekri,    (Gen.  ii.  14; 

Dan.  x.  4).  In  Aramaean  it  is  called  i_^J3t 
Digla,   in  Arabic  4l>-i3  Diglat,\u  Zend  T*gert 


M6.     [The  Tigris  at  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates.     Korna.l 

in  Pehlvi  Tegcra,  'stream;'  whence  have  arisen     guage  of  Media,  Tigris  meant,  an  arrow  (Straba, 
both   the  Aramaean  and   Arabic  forms,  to  which 


also  we  trace  the  Hebrew  DeJtel  divested  of 
the  prefix  Hid.  This  prefix  denotes  activity, 
rapidity,  vehemence,  so  that  Hid-dekcl  signifies 
'  the  rapid  Tigris.'  From  the  introduction  of  the 
prefix,  it  would  appear  that  the  Hebrews 'were  not 

entirely  aware  that  Tcger.  represented  by  their  ppl 

JJekt  ,  by  itself  signified  velocity  ;  so  in  th<-  hm-     phrates.  and  pursues  nearly  a  regular  course south- 


ii.  527  ;  PI  in.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  27  ;  comp.  Pers.  ' 

teery  i  arrow;'  Sanscrit  tigra,  '  sharp,'  '  swift 'V 
hence  arose  such  pleonasms  as  'king  Phaiaoh' 
and  '  A  I -coram* 

The  Tigris  rises    in  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Et> 
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till  ds  JHiietion  with  fli;it  river  a(  Korna, 
fifty  miles  above  Rim  ah  ^Bassorah).  The  Tigri*  if 
•avigahle  lor  boat!  of  twenty  or  thiily  tons'  bur- 
den as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Odorneh,  hut  no 
further;  and  the  commerce  of  Mosul  is  conse- 
quently carried  on  hy  raits  supported  on  inflated 
sheep  or  goats'  skins.  These  rafts  arc  floated  down 
the  river,  and  when  they  arrive  at  Bagdad,  the 
wood  of  which  they  are  composed  is  sold  without 
loss,  and  the  skins  are  conveyed  hack  to  Mosul  hy 
camels.  The  Tigris,  between  Bagdad  and  Korna, 
is,  on  an  average,  ahout  two  hundred  yards  wide; 
at  Mosul  its  hreadth  does  not  exceed  three 
hundred  t'eet.  The  hanks  are  steep,  and  over-* 
grown  for  the  most  past  with  hrushwood,  the 
esort  of  lions  and  other  wild  animals.  The 
niddle  part  of  the  river's  course,  from  Mosul  to 
Korna,  one*  he  seat  of  high  culture  and  the  resi- 
dence of  mighty  kings,  is  now  desolate,  covered 
with  the  relics  of  ancient,  greatness  in  the  shape  of 
fortresses,  mounds,  and  dams,  which  had  been 
erected  for  the  defence  and  irrigation  of  the 
country.  At  the  ruins  of  Nimrod,  eight  leagues 
below  Mosul,  is  a  stone  dam  qirre  across  the 
river,  which,  when  the  stream  is  low,  stands  con- 
sideraiily  above  the  surface,  and  forms  a  small 
cataract  ;  but  when  the  stream  is  swollen,  no  part 
of  it  is  visible,  the  water  rushing  over  it  bke  a 
rapid,  and  boiling  up  with  great  impetuosity.  It  is 
a  work  of  great  skill  and  labour,  and  now  vene- 
rable for  its  antiquity.  The  inhabitants,  as  usual, 
attribute  it  to  Nimrod.  It  is  called  the  Zikr- 
nl-Aawaze.  At  some  short  distance  below  there 
is  another  Zikr  (dyke),  but  not  so  high,  and  more 
ruined  than  the  former.  The  river  rises  twice  in 
the  year:  the  first  and  great  rise  is  in  April,  and 
is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia;  the  other  is  in  Novem- 
ber, and  is  produced  by  the  periodical  rains.  See 
Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  p.  448 ;  Kinneir,  Geoff. 
Man.  of  Pers.  Umpire,  pp.  9,  10  ;  Rich's  Koor- 
disfa?i,  which  includes  a  minute  and  accurate 
account  of  observat ions  made  in  a  voyage  down 
the  river  from  Mosul  to  Bagdad,  and  of  another 
voyage  up  the  river  from  Basrah  to  the  same 
place;  being  in  fact  a  survey  of  the  greater  and 
more  interesting  part  of  the  Tigris. 

TIMBRELS.     [Musical  Instruments.] 

TIMNA  (V}Pn,  restraint;  Sept.  ®a/xvd), 
a  concubine  of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  12-22  ;  1  Chron.  i.  36).  From  her  the 
name  passed  over  to  an  Edomitish  tribe  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  40;   1  Chron.  i.  51). 

TIMNAH  (n:pri;  Sept.  Qafxvd).  or  TIM- 
nath  (J"Upn),  an  ancient  city  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12),  first .'assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10-57),  and  afterwards 
to  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43)  ;  but  it  long  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xiv.  1; 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  18;  romp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  8. 
5).  It  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  abode  of  Samson's 
bride,  and  the  place  where  he  held  his  marriage 
feast.  It  is  probably  represented  by  a  deserted 
(iite  now  called  T.bneh,  which  is  about  one  hour's 
journey  south-west  of  Zerah,  the  residence  of 
Samson.  Another  Timnaii  lay  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xxv.  57;  Gen.  xxviii.  12-14). 

TIMNATH-HERES.     [Timnath-seuah.] 


TIMNATH  SERAH  ( nipTJlJ&fl. portion  of 
abundance,  i.  e.  rema ininff  portion  ;  Sept.  tta/u/  a- 
trupdx),  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim, 
which  was  assigned  to  Joshua,  ai  d  became  the 
place  of  his  residence  and  burial  (Josh.  xix.  50  ; 
xxiv.  30)  In  Judg.  ii.  9,  it  is  called  Timnath- 
heres  (portion  of  the  suti)-  but  the  former  is  pro- 
bably the  correct  reading,  since  a  possession  thus 
given  to  Joshua  after  the  rest  of  the  land  was  dis- 
tributed (Josh.  xix.  49\  would  strictly  be  a  por- 
tion remaining.  This  was  probably  the  same 
with  the  Timnah  (0o/ui/(£)  of  Joseplus  (Antiq.  iv. 
iv.  11.  12;  De  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  h\  the  head  of  a 
toparehy  lying  between  those  of  Gophna  and 
Lydda  ,  which  seems  to  be  recognised  in  a 
place  called  Tibneh,  lying  north-west  of  Gophna 
on  the  Roman  road  to  Autipatris  (liibliotheca 
Sacra,  i.  483).  The  choice  of  Joshua  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  nest  of  the  land.  Jerome  relates 
that  Panic,  when  travelling  in  these  parts,  mar- 
velled that  the  distributor  of  the  possessions  of 
the  children  of  Israel  should  have  chosen  for 
himself  a  situation  so  rough  and  mountainous 
(Epitaph:  Paulce,  I'ol  99). 

TIMOTHY  (Tijuo'fleos),  a  young  Christian  of 
Herbe,  grandson  of  Lois,  and  so:i  of  Eunice,  a 
Jewess,  by  a  Greek  father,  who  was  probably  a 
proselyte  (Acts  xvi.  I  ;  xx.  4).  He  seems  to 
have  been  brought  up  with  great  care  in  his 
family,  an  I  to  have  profited  well  by  the  example 
of  the  '  unfeigned  faith'  which  dwelt  in  me  ex- 
cellent women  named  in  2  Tim.  i.  5  ;  iii.  15. 
The  testimonials  which  Paul  received  in  Lycao- 
nia  in  favour  of  this  young  disciple,  induced  the 
apo-tle  to  make  him  the  companion  of  his  jour- 
neys and  labours  in  preaching  the  Gospel  (Acts 
xvi.  2,  3  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  12).  He  became  his  most 
'"aithfnl  and  attached  colleague;  and  is  frequently 
named  by  Paul  with  truly  paternal  tenderness 
and  regard.  He  calls  him  'son  Timothv'  (I 
Tim  i.  18.;  •  my  own  son  in  the  faith*  1  Tim. 
i.2);  -my  belovt  d  son'  (1  Cor.  iv.  17);  'my 
workfellow"  (Rom.  xvi.  21);  '  my  brother'  (which 
is  probably  t\\e  sense  of  TijaoBsos  6  adeA<p6s  in  2 
Cor  i.  t ).  Timothy  appears  to  have  been  with 
the  apostle  at  Rome,  and  to  have  been,  like  him, 
a  prisoner"  there,  though  liberated  before  him 
(Heb.  xiii.  23).  H-is  subsequent  history  is,  how- 
ever, unknown.  It  appears  from  1  Tim.  i.  3, 
that  when  Paul  went  into  Macedonia  he  left 
Timothy  in  charge  of  the  church  at  Ephesus.  and 
there  are  indications  that  he  was  still  at  Ephesus 
when  the  apostle  was  (as  usually  understood)  a 
second  time  captive  at  Rome,  and  without  hope 
of  deliverance  (1  Tim.  iii.  14).  Tlve  tradition 
is,  that  Timothv  retained  the  charge  of  the  church 
at  Ephesus  till  his  death,  and  eventually  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  that  city. 

TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.  The  com- 
mon authorship  of  these  two  euistles  lias  seldom 
been  denied;  nor,  if  denhd,  could  the  denial  be 
successfully  maintained,  so  marked  and  so 
numerous  are  the  points  of  resemblance  l>etween 
the  two,  except  upon  the  assumption  that  the  one 
has  been  made  up  from  the  other.  When,  how- 
ever, we  proceed  to  inquire,  By  ichom  were  they 
written?  the  question  is  one  which  has  occa« 
sioned  in  more  recent  'imes  no  small  controversy. 

If  we  defer  to  the  t  est  i  merry  of  the  early  eccle- 
siastical writers,  no  doubt  will   remain  upon  the 
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point.  For  t!ie  ntjrn  antiquity  of  these  epistles, 
the  allusions  to  passages  in  tliem  by  Barnabas, 
Clement  of  Rome,  Polycarp.  and  Ignatius,  suffi- 
ciently  vouch  (Lardner,  ii.  ?0,  38,  70,  96). 
That  they  are  also  to  he  regarded  as  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  the  apostle  whose  name  they  hear,  is 
attested  by  Ireii8eu3  {Adv.  Hcer.  Id),  i.,  sub  init. 
iii.  3.  3)  ;  by  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  who  quotes 
1  Tim.  ii.  I,  '1.  along  with  Rom.  xiii.  7,  Rj  as 
part  of  '  the  divine  word'  {Ad  Autol.  iii.  Id); 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  ii.  383) ;  ibid. 
p.  448);  hy  Tertullian  (Ue  Prcescr.  Haret. 
c.  25)  ;  by  Cains  (ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc/is.  vi. 
20);  by  Origen,  &c.  (com]).  Lardner.  vol.  ii. 
To  this  weighty  mass  of  external  evidence,  there 
is  norhing  to  onpose  of  the  same  kind,  for  the 
omission  of  these  epistles  by  Marcion  from  his 
Apostolicon.  is  a  fact,  to  which,  from  the  well- 
known  caprice  and  prejudice  of  that  heretic,  no 
weight  can  tie  attached.  Unless,  therefore,  diffi- 
culties of  an  insurmountable  nature  are  presented 
by  the  epistles  themselves  to  our  regarding  them 
as  the  productions  of  Paul,  we  must  hold  their 
claim  to  rank  as  his  to  be  unimpeachable. 

That,  such  difficulties  are  presented  by  these 
epistles  has  been  confidently  maintained  by  Eich- 
horn  (Einleit.  iii.  ff.  3  17),  and  De  VVette  (Einleit. 
s.  2C3,  ff.),  as  well  as  by  some  other  scholars  of 
less  note.  The  learned  and  acute  Schleiermacher 
has  also  assailed  the  genuineness  of  the  first  epistle 
in  his  Kritisches  Sendschreiben  an  J.  C.  Gass 
(Berlin,  1^07);  but  that  of  the  second  he  ad- 
milted,  and  not  only  so,  but  was  wont  to  censure 
the  attempts  of  those  who  rejected  it  and  that  to 
Titus,  as  4  removing  the  occasion  and  the  means 
for  the  criticism  of  the  first  '  (Liicke,  Theol.  Stud, 
und  Krit.,  1834,  s.  766).  To  examine  all  the 
cavils  which  these  eminent  men,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  micrologistic  criticism,  in  which  it,  seems 
characteristic  of  their  nation  to  delight,  would  be 
a  task  altogether  incompatible  with  the  limits 
within  which  we  are  confined.  A  succinct  sur- 
vey of  the  more  weighty  of  their  objections  we 
shall,  however,  attempt  to  supply  ;  beginning 
with  those  which  are  common  to  both  epistles, 
and  proceeding  to  such  as  are  peculiar  to  each. 

1.  It  is  objected  that  the  general  style  of 
these  epistles  is  not  Pauline.  '  Has  Paul's  lan- 
guage in  general,'  asks  Eichhorn,  '  the  clearness 
and  ease  of  expression  which  we  find  in  these 
pastoral  epistles!  Is  it  not  much  more  un- 
polished, careless,  and  allied  to  a  prose  which  has 
been  thrown  together,  rather  than  carefully  ela- 
Iwrated  ¥'  &c.  'The  force  of  such  an  objection,' 
Eichhorn  adds,  '  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
apparent  to  those  who  have  not  the  natural  gift  of 
discerning  modes  of  writing.'  A  most  convenient 
difficulty  !  enabling  the  critic  to  retort  the  charge 
of  incapacity  upon  all  who  do  not  see  the  charac- 
teristics of  Paul's  style  in  exa'ctly  the  same  light 
as  they  are  viewed  by  him.  We  shelter  ourselves 
behind  the  ample  authority  of  Hug,  who  says  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  objection,  that  ft  '  is  abso- 
lutely false,'  and  who  replies  to  the  former  by 
asserting  for  a  letter,  written  by  the  apostle  to  a 
friend  so  intimate  as  Timothy,  the  right  to  ex- 
hibit a  more  free  and  flowing  style  than  would 
be  proj)er  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  church 
(Introd.  Hosdick's  transl.  p.  .069). 

1.  Much  stress  is  laid    by  all    who  hare  im- 
pugned the  Pauline  origin  of  these  r  pi sties  on  the 
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occurrence  in  them  of  &ra£  KfyS/xfya.  and  forms 
of  expression  not  elsewhere  usual  with  Paul. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  same  objec- 
tion might  be  offered  against  many  o\'  the  un- 
questioned writings  of  the  apostle,  such,  e.  g.,  at 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which  57  aira^  \ey6- 
[leva  occur,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  in 
which  we  find  54,  &c. ;  from  which  it  appear* 
but  fair  to  infer  that  the  occurrence  of  such  is.  so 
far  as  it  can  prove  anything,  an  evidence  for 
rather  than  against  the  Pauline  origin  of  these 
epistles.  All  such  reasonings,  however,  appear 
to  rest  upon  too  precarious  a  basis  to  be  allowed 
much  weight.  When  it  is  remembered  how 
much  the  style  of  a  writer  is  affected  by  his  sub- 
ject, hy  his  design  by  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the 
time  of  writing,  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
pjirties  for  whom  his  composition  is  intended,  as 
well  as  how  much  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  style  of  even  a  very  careful  writer  alters,  we 
shall  cease  to  be  much  moved  by  the  occurrence 
in  the  epistles  of  such  a  writer  as  Paul,  of  uney  • 
pected  varieties  and  peculiarities'  of  expression 
The  only  valid  argument  that  can  be  urged  against 
t.he  genuineness  of  a  writing  from  such  facts  is, 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  writer  has  used 
phrases  or  words,  which  it  is  historically  im- 
possible that  the  party  to  whom  the  writing  is 
ascribed  could  have  employed;  as  has  been  (lone 
so  successfully  in  several  instances  by  Bentley, 
in  his  work  on  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Phalaris. 
No  attempt,  of  this  sort,  however,  is  made  by 
those  who  have  impugned  the  authenticity  of  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  ;  *  not  one  word  has  been 
adduced  which  can  be  shown  to  be  foreign  to  the 
age  of  Paul;  not  a  single  phrase  has  l>een  {jointed 
out,  of  which  either  the  outward  form  or  the  con- 
ception on  which  it  is  based,  belongs  to  a  later 
age'  (Planck,  Bemerkunyen,  u.  8.  w.  s.  17). 
So  far  from  this,  Eichhorn  himself  admits  '  that 
they  have  in  their  language  much  that  is  Pauline,' 
and  that  the  allusion  to  the  apostle's  persecuting 
zeal  before  his  conversion  ( 1  Tim.  i.  13),  the  prin- 
ciples asserted  resecting  both  the  substance  ami 
the  form  of  Christianity,  and  the  proofs  adduced, 
are  highly  Pauline  (p.  318). 

Besides  these  objections,  which  apply  to  both 
epistles  alike,  there  are  some  which  affect  each 
epistle  separately. 

To  the  first  epistle  it  is  objected  :  1.  That  it 
presents  Timothy  in  a  light  in  which  it  is  incon* 
sistent  with  other  notices  of  him  in  Paul's  epistles" 
to  regard  him.  Here  he  appears  as  little  letter 
than  a  novice,  needing  instruction  as  to  the  sim- 
plest affairs  of  ecclesiastical  order:  whereas,  in 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  earlier 
than  this,  we  find  him  (iv.  17)  descril>ed  hy  Paid 
as  '  My  beloved  son,  and  faithful  in  the  Lord, 
who  shall  bring  you  into  remembrance  of  my 
ways  which  be  in  Christ,  as  I  teach  everywhere 
in  every  church;'  and  in  1  Thess.  i.  1-3,  we  are 
told  that  the  apostle  had  sent  bun  to  Thessalonic* 
to  establish  the  believeis  there,  and  to  comfort 
them  concerning  their  faith.  If  Timothy  was  so 
well  able  to  regulate  the  churches  at  Corinth  and 
Thessalonica,  how,  it  is  asked,  can  it  he  supjiosed 
that  a  short  while  afterwards  he  should  require 
such  minute  instructions  for  his  conduct  as  this 
epistle  contains?  To  this  it  may  be  replied, 
(1)  that  in  visiting  Corinth  and  Thessalonica 
Timothy  acted  as  the  apostle's  delegate,  and  bad, 
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ioubtles*,  reccued  fnmi  him  minute  insti  urtums 
m  to  ho\»  ln>  should  proceed  anion-  those  ti)  whom 
h*  was  salt ;  so  tluit  the  alleged  difference  in  the 
circumstances  of  Timothy  when  sent  to  Corinth, 
ami  when  left  in  Ephesus,  disappears  ;  (2)  that 
it  iloes  not  necessarily  follow,  from  the  injunc- 
tions givcm  <o  Timothy  in  this  epistle,  that  the 
writer  regarded  him  as  a  novice;  for  they  rather 
respect  the  application  of  general  principles  to 
peculiar  local  circumstances,  than  set  forth  in- 
structions such  as  a  novice  would  require;  and 
(3)  it  is  not  to  he  forgotten  that  the  apostle  de- 
signed through  Timothy  to  present  to  the  church 
at  large  a  body  of  instruction  which  should  be 
useful  to  it  in  all  ages  of  its  existence. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  after  the  church  at 
Epliesushad  enjoyed  the  apostle's  instructions  ami 
presidency  for  three  years,  it  could  not  have  l>een, 
at  the  time  this  epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Paul,  in  such  ignorance  of  eccle- 
siastical arrangements  as  the  injunctions  here 
given  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Hut  what  is 
there  in  the  epistle  that  necessitates  such  a 
supposition?  It  contains  many  directions  to 
Timothy  how  he  should  conduct  himself  in  a 
church,  some  of  which  are  certainly  of  an  ele- 
mentary character,  but  there  is  nothing  that  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  all  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  or  that  the 
state  of  that  church  was  such  as  to  require  that 
injunctions  of  this  kind  should  be  given  for  its 
sake  ali.ne.  Timothy's  sphere  of  evangelistic 
effort  extended  greatly  beyond  Ephesus;  and  this 
epistle  was  designed  at  once  to  guide  him  as  to 
what  he  was  to  do  in  the  churches  which  lie 
might  be  called  to  regulate,  and  to  supply  his 
authority  for  so  doing.  Hesides,  does  it  not 
naturally  occur  that  such  minute  injunctions  are 
just  such  as  a  person  forging  this  epistle  at  a  later 
period  in  Paul's  name,  would  be  most  likely  to 
avoid  ? 

3.  The  absence  of  allusions  to  events  in  Ti- 
mothy's history  has  been  alleged  against  the 
Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle.  A  strange  objec- 
tion ! — and  as  untenable  as  strange  !  This  may 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  following  passages  : 
i.  18;  iv.  11;  v.  23;  vi.  12. 

4.  It  is  alleged  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle 
Las  made  such  a  mistake  as  Paul  could  not  have 
made  when  he  classes  Alexander  with  Hymenaeus 
(1  Tim.  i.  20)  as  a  false  Christian,  whereas  we 
know  from  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  that  he  was  not  a 
Christian  at  all.  But  where  is  the  shadow  of  evi- 
dence that  the  Alexander  mentioned  in  1  Tim.  i. 
20,  is  the  same  person  with  the  Alexander  men- 
tioned in  2  Tim.  iv.  14?  Was  this  name  so  un- 
common in  Ephesus  that  we  must  needs  suppose 
a  blunder,  where  a  writer  speaks  of  one  so  called 
as  a  heretic,  simply  because  in  other  passages 
mention  is  made  of  one  so  called  who  was  not  a 
heretic?  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that 
there  were  two  Alexanders,  just  as  there  might 
have  been  twenty,  known  to  the  apostle  and  Ti- 
mothy ;  and  that  of  these  two  one  was  a  heretic 
and  trouhler  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  the 
other  probably  a  heathen  and  an  enen  r  of  the 
apostle. 

5.  In  1  Tim.  i.  20,  mention  is  mad*  of  Hy- 
menaeus as  a  heretic,  whom  the  writer  makes  Paul 
•ay  he  had  excommunicated;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take, for  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  we  find  Hynenaeus 
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still  a  member  of  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
such  a  mistake  could  not  have  been  made  by 
Paul.  Here,  however,  it  is  assumed  without 
proof,  (1)  that  the  Hymemrus  of  the  one  epistle 
is  the  same  as  the  Hymena'us  of  the  other;  (1) 
that  being  the  same,  he  was  still  a  member  of  the 
same  church;  and  (3)  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him,  though  excommunicated,  to  have  returned 
as  a  penitent  to  the  church,  and  again  to  have 
become  a  plague  to  it.  Here  are  three  hypothes(s 
on  which  we  may  account  for  the  fact  referred  to, 
and  until  they  be  all  excluded  it  will  not  follow 
that  any  blunder  is  chargeable  upon  the  writer  of 
this  epistle. 

6.  In  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  the  wri+er  refers  to  our 
Lord's  good  confession  before  Pontius  Pilate. 
Now  of  this  we  have  a  record  in  John's  Gositfl  ; 
but  as  this  wasnot  written  in  Paul's  time,  it  is  urged 
that  this  epistle  must  be  ascribed  to  a  later  writer. 
It  is  easy  to  obviate  any  force  that  may  apj>ear 
to  be  in  this  remark  by  the  consideration  that  all 
the  prominent  facts  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  espe- 
cially the  circumstances  of  his  death,  were  fami- 
liarly known  by  oral  communication  to  all  the 
Christians  before  the  Gospels  were  written. 
Though,  then,  John's  Gospel  was  not  extant  in 
Paul's  time,  the  facts  recorded  by  John  were 
well  known,  and  might  therefore  be  very  natu- 
rally referred  to  in  an  epistle  from  one  Christian 
to  another.  Of  our  Lord's  confession  befoie  Pi- 
late we  may  readily  suppose  that  Paul,  the  great' 
advocate  of  the  spirituality  of  ttie  Messia '<  s  king- 
dom, was  especially  fond  of  making  use. 

7.  The  writer  of  this  epistle,  it  is  affirmed, 
utters  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  law  which  are 
not  Pauline,  and  teaches  the  efficacy  of  good 
works  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  incompatible  with 
Paul's  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace.  This  as- 
sertion we  may  safely  meet  with  a  pointed  denial. 
The  doctrine  of  this  epistle  concerning  the  law 
is,  that  it  is  good  if  it  t>e  used  voixifJLws.  as  a  law, 
for  the  pui{K)ses  u  hich  a  moral  law  is  designed  to 
serve;  and  what  is  this  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  where  the 
apostle  maintains  that  in  itself  and  for  its  own 
ends  the  divine  law  is  holy,  just,  and  good,  and 
becomes  evil  only  when  put  out  of  its  proper 
place,  and  used  for  purjioses  it  was  never  designed 
to  serve?  (Rom.  vii.  7-12;  Gal.  iii.  21,  &c.) 
What  the  writer  here  teaches  concerning  good 
works  is  also  in  full  harmony  with  the  apostle 
Paul's  teaching  in  his  acknowledged  epistles 
(comp.  Rom.  xii.,  Ephes.  v.  and  vi..  &c.)  ;  and 
if  in  this  epistle  there  is  no  formal  exposition  of 
the  Gospel  scheme,  but  rather  a  dwelling  upon 
practical  duties,  the  reason  may  easily  be  found 
in  the  peculiar  character  of  ibis  as  a  pastoral 
epistle — an  epistle  of  official  counsels  and  ex- 
hortations to  a  minister  of  Christianity. 

8.  De  Wette  asserts  that  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  bears 
marks  of  being  a  quotation  from  a  confession  or 
symbol  of  the  church,  of  which  there  were  none 
in  Paul's  day.  But  what  marks  of  this  does  the 
passage  present  ?  The  answer  is,  the  use  of  the 
word  SfioXoyovfifvus,  a  technical  word,  and  the 
word  used  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  to  de- 
signate something  in  accordance  with  orthodox 
doctrine.  This  is  true ;  but  as  technical  words 
are  first  used  in  their  proper  sense,  and  as  th« 
proper  sense  of  SfioXoyovfitvus  perfectly  suits  ths 
passage  in  question,  there  is  no  reason  for  sup 
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posing  any  such  later  usage  as  De  Wette  suggests 
Besides,  his  argument  tells  both  ways,  for  one  may 
as  well  assert  that  the  ecclesiastical  usage  arose 
from  the  terms  of  this  passage,  as  affirm  that  the 
terms  of  this  passage  were  borrowed  from  eccle- 
siastical usage. 

9.  The  writer  of  this  epistle  quotes  u*  a  part 
of  Scripture  a  passage  which  occurs  only  in 
Luke  x.  7  ;  but -as  Luke  had  not  written  his  Gos- 
pel at  the  time  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  written 
this  epistie,  and  as  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  to  quote  from  each  other  in  the 
way  they  quote  from  the  Old  Testament,  we  are 
bound  to  suppose  that  this  epistle  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  later  writer.  But  docs  this  writer  quote 
Luke  x.  7,  ill  the  manner  alleged  ?  The  passage 
referred  to  is  in  ch.  v.  18,  where  we  have  first  a 
citation  from  Deut.  xxv.  4,  introduced  by  the 
usual  formula,  'The  Scripture  saith ;'  and  then 
the  writer  adds,  as  further  confirmatory  of  his 
position,  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  quoted  from  Luke's  Gospel.  Now  we  are 
not  bound  to  conclude  that  this  latter  was  ad- 
duced by  the  writer  as  a  part  of  Scripture.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  remark  of  his  own,  or  as 
some  proverbial  expression,  or  as  a  well-known 
saying  of  Christ's,  by  which  he  confirms  the  doc- 
trine he  is  establishing.  We  are  under  no  ne- 
cessity to  extend  the  formula  with  which  the  verse 
is  commenced  so  as  to  include  in  it  all  that  the 
verse  contains.  The  Kal  by  itself  will  nut  justify 
this  ;  indeed  we  may  go  further,  and  affirm  that 
the  use  of  Kal  alone  rather  leads  to  an  opposite 
conclusion,  for  had  the  writer  intended  the  latter 
clause  to  be  regarded  as  a  quotation  from  Scrip- 
ture as  well  as  the  former,  he  would  probably  have 
used  some  sucli  formula  as  Kal  -naKiv  (comp.  Heb. 
ii.  13). 

10.  De  Wette  maintains  that  the  injunction 
in  ch.  v.  23,  is  so  much  beneath  the  dignity  of 
an  apostle,  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have 
proceeded  from  such  a  writer  as  Paul.  But 
what  is  there  in  such  an  injunction  less  dignified 
'than  in  many  injunctions  of  an  equally  familiar 

nature  scattered  through  Pauls  epistles?  And 
in  what  is  it  incompatible  with  the  apostolic  cha- 
racter that  one  sustaining  it  should  enjoin  upon 
a  vouiir.  zealous,  and  active  preacher,  whom  he 
esteemed  as  his  own  son,  a  careful  regard  to  his 
health  ;  the  more  especially  when,  by  acting  as  is 
here  enjoined,  he  would  vindicate  Christian  liberty 
from  those  ascetic  restraints  by  which  the  false 
teachers  sought  to  bind  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  objections  which  have 
of  late  l>een  urged  against  the  Pauline  authorship 
of  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  glance  with  equal  brevity  \t  those  which  have 
been  urged  again-t  the  second.  Of  these  the  most 
weighty  are  founded  on  t lie  assumption  that  this 
•pistle  must  !>e  vieweil  as  written  during  the 
a|x>stle'8  first  imprisonment  at  Uome;  and  as,  for 
reasons  to  be  subsequently  stated,  we  do  nut  re- 
gaid  this  assumption  as  tenable,  it  will  not  be 
nrttmnrii  to  occupy  space  with  any  remarks  upon 
them.  We  may  leave  unnoticed  also  those  ol»- 
m -thins  to  this  epistle  which  are  mere  repetitions 
of  thitfM  urged  against  the  first,  and  which  admit 
of  similar  replies. 

1.  In  ch.  iii.  11,  tne  writer  enumerates  a  series 
ci  persecutions  a:rl  affliction*  which  befell  hi  in 
'J,  Ar*u.*ch,  leoftioao,  and  Lystra,  of  which   he 
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says  Tknothy  knew.     Would  Paul,  it  Ii  «*jVed, 

in  making  such  an  enumeration,  have  committed 
the  mistake  of  referring  to  persecutions  which  he 
had  endured  before  his  connection  with  Timothy, 
and  have  said  nothing  of  those  which  he  endured 
subsequently,  and  of  which  Timothy  must  have 
known,  whilst  of  the  former  he  miyht  be  ignorant*? 
But  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  matter.  Paul  has 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  knowledge  Timothy  had 
of  his  sufferings  for  the  Gospel.  Of  these  some 
had  occurred  before  Timothy's  connection  with 
him,  whilst  others  had  occurred  while  Timothy 
was  his  companion  and  fellow-sufferer.  Ol  the 
latter,  therefore,  Paul  makes  no  specific  mention, 
feeling  that  to  be  unnecessary;  but  of  the  former, 
of  which  Timothy  could  know  only,  by  hearsay, 
but  of  which  he  no  doubt  did  know,  for  we  cannot 
conceive  that  any  interesting'  point  in  Paul's 
previous  history  would  be  unknown  to  his  '  dear 
son  in  the  faith,'  he  makes  specific  enumeration. 
This  fully  accounts  for  his  stopping  short  at  the 
point  where  Timothy's  personal  experience  could 
amply  supply  the  remainder. 

2.  The  declaration  in  ch.  iv.  7,  &c.  is  incom- 
patible with  what  Paul  says  of  himself  in  Phil.  iii. 
12,  &c.  But  respect  must  be  had  to  the  very  di*' 
ferent  circumstances  in  which  the  apostle  was  whe. 
he  wrote  these  two  passages.  In  the  one  case  he 
viewed  himself  as  still  engaged  in  active  work, 
and  having  the  prospect  of  service  before  him  ; 
in  the  other  he  regards  himself  as  very  near  to 
death,  and  shortly  about  to  enter  into  the  presence 
of  his  master.  Surely  the  same  individual  might 
in  the  former  of  these  cases  sjieak  of  work  yet  I  j 
do,  and  in  the  latter  of  his  work  as  done,  without 
any  contradiction. 

3.  In  ch.  i.  6,  and  ii.  2,  there  are  allusions  to 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies  which  betray  a  later 
age  than  that  of  Paul.  This  is  said  without 
reason.  The  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  conferring 
of  a  -)(apia^a  was  altogether  an  apostolic  usage  ; 
and  the  hearing  of  Paul's  doctrines  was  what 
Timothy,  as  his  companion  in  travel,  could  easjly 
enjoy,  without  our  needing  to  suppose  that  the 
apostle  is  here  represented  as  acting  the  part  of 
professor  in  a  school  ot'  theology. 

A  survey  of  these  objections,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  petty  cavils  with  which  De  Wette  lias  crowded 
his  pages,  and  which  one  can  only  wonder  that 
such  a  man  should  for  a  moment  have  deemed 
worthy  of  notice,  will  amply  show  that  no  real 
and  insuperable  objection  lies  in  the  way  of  our 
yielding  full  assent  to  the  claims  of  these  two 
epistles  to  Timothy  to  rank  among  the  produc- 
ti.  n*  of  the  apostle  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  the 
en  ''iv.  spirit,  tone,  character,  and  contents  of  these 
epi.-tles  are  so  truly  Pauline,  that  they  carry  the 
evidence  of  their  authenticity  with  them,  and  set 
at  defiance  the  idle  ingenuity  of  men  to  whom 
scepticism  has  become  a  habit,  and  who.  indif- 
ferent to  all  consequences,  seek  only  to  display 
their  learning  or  acuteness  in  tiieir  assaults  upou 
the  sacred  writings. 

(Comp.  the  Introductions  of  Hu»,  Haenlein, 
Michael  is,  Eichhorn,  De  Wette,'  Bertholdt,  Gue- 
ricke,    Schott,    Sec.  ;     Schleiermacher,     Vcb.   den 

(o</c>ianntcn  ersten  Brief  des  Paulos  an  den  'l'i- 
wtheoS)  ein  Kritisches  Scndschrctbcn  an  J.  C 
Gas$,  Berlin,  1*07  1'iir.o.  ;  Planck,  Iiemerkutr 
yen  iiher  d.  ersten  I'aulin.  Brief  an  d.  Tim., 
Gott.    I&08,    Svo. ;     lieckhaus,    Specimen  Ot*». 
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rrit.  rreijet.  de  voccbuUs  aizo.1  A(yofj.e»ois  tn  J. 
■id  VV//>.  Ep.  f\tt(!ina  obriis,  au/hattia  ejus 
nihil detrahentibtisx  Lingae,  1810,  8yo.  ;  Gurtius, 
De  {<:mpos'e  quo  prior  Pauli  ad  Tim.  F.pist. 
txarata  sit  Berol.  182R,  8vo.,  &c) 

Assuming  that  these  epistles  were  written  by 
Paul,  tlie  question  next  to  be  considered  respects 
the  time  when  e;ich  of  them  was  composed. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
written  not  long  af'er  Paul  had  left  Ephesus  for 
Macedonia  ;ch.  i.  3).  Now  from  Acts  xx.  I,  We 
earn  (halt  Paul  left  Kpliesus  after  the  uproar 
caused  by  Demetrius,  and  went  into  Macedonia. 
Si:a\i  we  suppose,  then,  that  it  was  at  this  time 
his  episi'e  ivds  written?  Many  excellent  critics 
eply  in  the  affiimative  ;  and  upon  the  whole  we 
hink  th;s  o^'nio.:  the  one  to  lie  preferred.  It  is 
lot.  however,  without  o'.fHeuliies  ;  the  chief  of 
nhich  lies  in  the  fact  that  Tithptliy,  to  whom  this 
mistle  is  addressed,  appears  to  have  beer!  with  Paul 
in  Macedonia  at  this  time  (comp.  2  (k,:\  i.  1). 
To  obviate  this  objection,  it.  lias  bech  .v:ggfccted 
that  Paul  might  have  written  this  epistle  imme- 
diately after  leaving  Ephesus,  and  the  second  to 
the  Corinthians  not  before  the  concluding  period 
of  his  stay  in  Macedonia;  so  that  Timothy  might 
have  visited  him  in  the  interval.  This  apj>ears 
to  remove  the  difficulty,  but  it  does  so  by  sug- 
gesting a  new  one  ;  for  how  on  this  supposition 
are  we  to  account  for  the  apostle's  delaying  so 
long  to  write  to  the  Corinthians  after  the  arrival 
of  Titus,  by  whose  intelligence  concerning  the 
state  of.  the  Corinthian  church  Paul  was  led  to 
address  them?  [Second  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians.] It  may  be  asked  also  if  it  be  likely 
that  Timothy,  after  receiving  such  a  charge  as 
Paul  gives  him  in  this  epistle,  would  so  soon 
have  left  Ephesus  and  followed  the  apjstle. 
Pressed  by  these  difficulties,  many  critics  of  note 
have  resorted  to  the  hypothesis  that  this  epistle 
must  have  been  written  at  a  later  period,  subse- 
quent to  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
and  upon  a  journey  undertaken  by  him  during 
the  interval  between  that  and  his  final  imprison- 
ment. As  the  evidence  that  the  apostle  took  such 
a  journey  is  purely  hypothetical  and  inferential, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  hypothesis  built  upon 
it  as  to  the  date  of  this  epistle  rests  at  the  best  on 
somewhat  precarious  grounds.  This  hypothesis, 
besides,  seems  to  assume  the  possibility  of  churches 
remaining  in  and  around  Ephesus  in  a  state  of 
defective  arrangement  and  order  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  we  can  believe  to  have  been. 
the  case.  It  is  opposed  also  by  what  Paul  says, 
ch.  iv.  12,  from  which  we  learn  that  at  the  time 
this  epistle  was  written  Timothy  was  in  clanger  of 
being  despised  as  a  youth  ;  but  this  could  hardly 
be  said  of  him  after  Pauls  first  imprisonment, 
when  he  must  on  the  lowest  computation  have 
been  thirty  years  of  age.  And,  finally,  this  hypo- 
thesis is  directly  opposed  to  the  solemn  declaration 
of  Paul  to  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus 
when  he  met  them  at  Miletutn  :  'I  know  that  ye 
all  shall  see  my  face  no  more'  (Acts  xx.  25),  for 
it  assumes  that  he  did  see  them  again  and  preached 
to  them.  These  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
hypothesis  of  a  later  date  for  this  epistle  seem  to 
us  weightier  than  those  which  attach  to  the  other 

r  . 

supposition. 

With  regard  to  the  second  epistle,  it  is  certain 
dut  it  was  *fitten  at  Rome,  and  whilst  Paul  was 
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a  prisoner  there  (i..8,  16;  ii.  9:  i  17;  iv.  21); 
but  the  question  arises,  was  it  during  his  first  CJ 
his  second  imprisonment  that  this  took  place.  1 

In  favour  of  the  first,  the  most  weighty  consi- 
deration arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  a|H>stle 
appears  to  have  had  the  same  individuals  as  his 
companions  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  as  he  had' 
when  he  wrote  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Phi- 
lippians,  and  Colossians,  and  that  to  Philemon, 
which  we  know  were  written  (luring  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome.  'At  the  beginning  of  the 
imprisonment,'  says  Hug,  who  lias  very  forcibly 
stated  this  argument  in  favour  of  the  earlier  hypo- 
thesis, '  when  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was 
written,  Timothy,  who  was  not  one  of  Paul's  com- 
panions on  the  voyage  to  Italy  (Acts  xxvii.  2), 
was  not  with  him  at  Rome;  for  Paul  does  not 
add  his  name  in  the  address  with  which  the 
epistle  commences,  as  he  always  did  when  Ti- 
mothy was  at  his  side.  Timothy  afterwards 
arrived  ;  and  accordingly,  at  the  outset  of  the 
epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon,  his  name 
appears  with  the  apostle's  (Col.  i.  1;  Phil.  1); 
secondly,  Luke  was  in  Paul's  company  (Col.  iv. 
»4;  Phil.  24);  thirdlv,  Mark  was  likewise  with 
him  (Col.  iv.  10;  Phil  21);  fourthly,  Tychicus 
was  thta  Paul's  Slolkovos  and  letter-bearer,  and, 
in  particular,  cas  sent  to  Asia  (Ephes.  iv.  21  ; 
Col.  iv.  7,  8).  All  these  circumstances  are  pre- 
sented to  vie*-  in  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy. 
Timothy  was  not  \>  :th  Paul  at  first,  but  was 
summoned  to  his  s'.-le  (2  Tim.  iv.  9,  21 ;;  se- 
condly, Luke  was  with  him  (iv.  11)',  thirdly, 
he  wishes  Mark  to  come  ,\ith  1  imnthy,  so  that 
he  must  have  been  with  him  in  *he  course  of  his 
imprisonment  (iv.  11);  fourthly,  Tycuicus  was 
with  him  in  the  capacity  of  letter-btarer  and, 
in  particular,  was  sent  to  Asia  (i v.  i2).  l\ow, 
in  order  to  suppose  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistio 
to  Timothy  during  a  second  imprisonment  t.t 
Rome,  we  must  assume  that  the  circumstances  of 
both  were  exactly  the  same,  &c.  We  must  also 
assume  that  Paul  at  both  times,  even  in  the  latter 
part  of  Nero's  reign,  was  |>ermitted  to  receive 
friends  during  his  confinement,  to  write  letters, 
dispatch  messengers,  and,  in  general,  to  have  free 
intercourse  with  everybody '  (Introduction,  p. 556, 
&c,  Fosdick's  transl.). 

The  case,  as  here  stated,  it  must  be  admitted 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  our  assigning  the  com- 
position of  this  epistle  to  the  time  of  Paul's  rirsi 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  th* 
difficulties  lying  in  the  way  of  this  seem  in- 
superable. Hug's  reasoning  assumes  that  the. 
epistle  must  have  been  written  in  the  early  }uirf 
of  the  ajxistle's  imprisonment,  else  Timothy 
could  not  have  been  absent  at  the  time  of  in, 
composition.  But  that  this  is  utterly  inad- 
missible the  following  considerations  show  : — 
1.  When  Paul  wrote  to  the  Colossians,  the  Phi 
lippians,  and  Philemon,  Demas  was  with  him: 
when  he  wrote  this  epistle  to  Timothy,  Demas  hau 
forsaken  him,  having  loved  this  present  work' 
and  gone  to  Thessalonica  (iv.  10).  2.  Whe.;< 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philip 
pians,  and  Philemon,  he  was  in  good  hopes  of  a 
speedy  liberation  from  his  imprisonment ;  wi.:e;i 
he  wrote  this  epistle  to  Timothy  he  had  losf  ail 
these  nopes,  and  was  anticipating  death  as  near  ai 
hand  (iv.  6-8).  3.  At  the  time  this  epistle  w*c 
written  Paul   had  been,  if  not  oftener,  at  lcoJ 
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once  before  the  bar  of  the  emperor,  when  he  had 
offered  his  apology  (iv.  16).  4.  Tychicus,  the 
hearer  of  the  letters  to  the  Colossians.  had  been 
despatched  from  Rome  before  this  epistle  to 
Timothy  was  written  (iv.  12).  5.  At  the  time 
the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Phi  lemon  were 
written,  Aristarchus  was  with  Paul  ;  by  the  time 
this  was  written  Aristarchus  had  left  Paul  (iv. 
11).  All  these  circumstances  forbid  our  suppos- 
ing that  this  Second  Epistle  to  Timolhy  was 
written  before  the  epistles  above  named,  that  is, 
in  the  early  part  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome.  Shall  we  then  assign  the  epistle  to  a 
later  j>eriod  of  that  same  imprisonment  ?  Against 
this  also  lie  difficulties.  Before  we  can  admit 
it  we  must  suppose  that  Timothy  and  Mark,  who 
did  not  accompany  Paul  to  Rome,  had  shortly 
after  followed  him  thither,  and,  after  remaining 
awhile,  left  Paul,  ami  were  again  requested  by 
him  in  this  epistle  to  return  ;  that  during  the 
interval  of  their  absence  from  Rome,  Paul's  first 
trial  had  occurred  ;  and  that,  yet  even  before  he 
aad  so  much  as  appeared  before  his  judges,  he 
had  written  to  his  friends  in  terms  intimating  his 
full  confidence  of  a  speedy  release  (Phil.  i.  25  ; 
ii.  24  ;  Philem.  22J.  These  circumstances  may 
perhaps  admit  of  explanation ;  but  there  are 
others  which  seem  to  present  insuperable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  supposition,  that  this 
epistle  was  written  at  any  period  of  Paul's  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  1.  Paul's  imprison- 
ment, of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  Acts, 
was  of  a  much  milder  kind  than  that  in  which  he 
.ras  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  epistle.  In  the 
former  case  he  was  permitted  to  lodge  in  his  own 
hired  house,  and  to  receive  all  who  came  to  him, 
being  guarded  only  by  a  single  soldier;  in  the 
latter  he  was  in  such  close  confinement  that  One- 
»iphorus  had  no  small  difficulty  in  finding  him, 
he  was  chained,  he  suffered  evil  even  unto  bonds 
as  a  malefactor,  his  friends  had  mostly  deserted 
him,  and  he  had  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
from  the  Roman  tyrant  (i.  16-18;  ii.  9 ;  iv.  6,  7, 
8,  18).  2.  In  ch.  iv.  13,  he  requests  Timothy 
to  bring  with  him  from  Troas  some  books,  parch- 
ments, &c,  which  he  had  left  at  that  place.  If 
we  suppose  the  visit  here  referred  to  the  same  as 
that  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  3-7,  we  must  cuiiclude 
that  these  documents  had  been  allowed  by  the 
apt.stle  to  lie  at  Troas  for  a  space  of  seven,  or 
eight  years,  as  that  length  of  time  elapsed  between 
the  visit  to  Troas,  mentioned  by  Luke,  and  Paul's 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  This  is  surely  very 
unlikely,  as  the  documents  were  plainly  of  value 
to  the  apostle ;  and  if  by  <pai\6vr)s,  in  this  pas- 
sage, he  meant  a  cloak  or  mantle,  the  leaving  of 
it  torso  long  a  time  unused,  when  it  might  have 
lieen  of  service,  and  the  sending  so  anxiously  for 
it,  when  it  could  be  of  little  or  none,  as  the 
apostle's  time  of  departure  was  at  hand,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  not  a  little  improbable  o.  In 
ch.  ir.  "20.  Paul  speaks  of  having  left  Trophimus 
si-k  at  Miletus.  .Now  this  could  not  have  been 
on  me  occasion  referred  to  in  Acts  xx.  15;  for 
MiliM><nieiit  to  that  Trophimus  was  with  Paul  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29).  It  follows  that  Paul 
must     have     visited      .Miletus     at    a    subsequent 

1>eriod  ;  but  he  did  not  visit  it  on  his  way  from 
erusalcm  to  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
imprisonment  ;  and  this,  therefore,  strongly  fa- 
roars  the  hypothesis  of  a  journey  subsequent  to 
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that  event,  and  immediately  antecedent  to  thn 
writing  of  this  epistle.  The  attempt  to  enfeeble 
the  force  of  this  by  translating  airfKiirov,  '  they 
left'  &c,  and  understanding  it  of  messenger* 
from  Ephesus  coming  to  visit  Paul,  is  ingenious, 
but  can  hardly  be  admitted,  as  no  sound  inter- 
preter would  forcibly  supply  a  subject  to  a  v«»rb 
where  the  context  itself  naturally  supplies  one 
4.  In  ch.  iv.  20,  the  apostle  says  '  Erastus 
abode  in  Corinth.'  Such  language  implies  that 
shortly  before  writing  this  epistle  the  apostle  had 
been  at  Corinth,  where  he  left  Erastus.  But  be- 
fore his  first  imprisonment  Paul  had  not  l>een  at 
Corinth  for  several  years,  and  during  the  interval 
Timothy  had  been  with  him,  so  that  he  did  not 
need  to  write  to  him  at  a  later  period  alxtut  that 
visit  (Acts  xx.  4).  Hug  contends  that  t^ivi. 
simply  expresses  the  fact  that  Erastus  was  the** 
residing  at  Corinth,  without  necessarily  implying 
that  Paul  had  left  him  there;  but  would  the 
apostle  in  this  case  have  used  theaorist? 

On  these  grounds  the  hypothesis  has  been 
adopted,  that  Paul,  after  his  first  imprisonment, 
was  set  at  liberty,  resumed  his  missionary  labours, 
was  again  apprehended,  and  wrote  this  epistb 
during  his  second  imprisonment.  Whichever 
hypothesis  we  adopt  we  shall  encounter  diffi- 
culties ;  but.  the  latter  seems,  upon  the  whole 
the  preferable  (comp.  the  Introductions  of  Home 
Hug,  Michael  is,  Eichhurn;  Hemsen's  Leben 
Paufi ;  Paley's  Horce  Pauline? ,  &c). 

The  design  of  the  first  epistle  is  partly  to  in- 
struct Timothy  in  the  duties  of  that  office  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted,  partly  to  supply 
him  with  credentials  to' the  churches  which  he 
might  visit,  and  partly  to  furnish  through  him 
guidance  to  the  churches  themselves.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  exclusive  of  the  intro- 
duction (i.  1,  2),  and  thecpni  Jtnsion  ( vi.  20,  21). 
In  the  Jirst  of  these  parts  (i.  3-:2ti)  tin:  apostle 
reminds  Timothy  generally  of  his  ftincrions,  and 
especially  of  the  duties  he  had  to  dischargee  in 
reference  to  certain  false  teachers,  w!h>  were  anxi- 
ous to  bring  the  believers  under  the  yoke  of  the 
law.  In  the  second  (ii.-vi.  2)  he  gives  Timothy 
particular  instructions  concerning  the  orderly 
conducting  of  divine  worship,  the  qualifications 
of  bishops  and  deacons,  and  the  proper  mode  of 
behaving  himself  in  a  church.  In  the  third 
(vi.  3-I9)  the  apostle  discourses  against  some 
vices  to  which  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  seem  to 
have  been  prone. 

The  design  of  the  Second  Epistle  is  paTtly  to 
inform  Timothy  of  the  apostle's  trying  circum- 
stances at  Rome,  and  partly  to  utter  a  last  warn- 
ing voice  against  the  errors  and  delusions  which 
were  corrupting  and  disturbing  the  cimrdres.  iv 
consists  of  an  inscription  (i.  1-5^;  of  aseiies  of 
exhortations,  to  Timothy,  to  be  faithful  m  his  u\i\ 
for  sound  doctrine,  patient  under  affliction  and 
persecution,  careful  to  maintain  a  deportment 
becoming  his  office,  and  diligent  in  his  endea- 
vours to  counteract  the  unhallowed  efforts  of  the 
false  teachers  (i.  6  ;  iv.  8)  ;  and  a  conclusion  in 
which  Paul  requests  Timothy  to  visit  him,  and 
sends  the  salutations  of  certain  Christians  at  Rome 
to  Timothy,  and  those  of  the  apostle  himself  to 
some  believers  in  Asia  Minor. 

( 'ornmentarus:  Mosheim,  Erk/amng  drrbeyden 
Brit  fe  des  Ap.  Pauli  an  den  Timotheum,  Hamb. 
1755,  4to.;  Zachariae,  Paraphrcnt.  ErklMr  dur 
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Dr.  an  7\m  ,  1775.  Wegscheider,  Pier  I.  Br. 
Ap.  P. and.  Tim.itbt  rsctz  and  trklart.  (iott. 
1810,  Rvo. ;  Hevdenreich.  pie  Pasturalbrufe 
Pnuli  erlaiUcrt.  Hadamar.  182f>-lS2<\  2  vols, 
fivo.  ;  Mack,  Comment,  ub.  d.  Ptistiralbr. 
des  Ap.  Patilits,  Tub.  1M1,  8vo. ;  Mattliies, 
Erklar.  d.  Pastoralbr.  Griefswald,  1810;  I>mi, 
Pauli  Epist.  prima  ad  Tim.  Graca  cum  Com- 
ment, perpetuo,  Lips.  1838,  8vo. — W.  L.  A. 

TIN  (y^  bedil;  Se\)\.  Kaaaircpos).  If  this 
substance  be  really  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word, 
which  seems  somewhat  doubtful,  it  is  first,  men- 
tioned among  the  metals  winch  were  to  be  puri- 
fied by  lire  found  among  the  prey  taken  from 
"he  Mulianites  (Num.  xxxi.  22).  It  is  also 
named  among  the  articles  of  commerce  which  the 
Tyrians  received  from  Tarshish  (Ezek.  xxvii.  12); 
and  a  levelling  instrument  of  bedil  used  l>y 
builders  is  noticed  in  Zech.  iv.  10.  The  Hebrew 
word  also  deuotes  the  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and  other 
inferior  metals,  combined  with  silver  in  tlie  ore 
and  separated  from  it  bv  smelting  (Isa.  i.  2">). 

TINSHEMKTH  (ripB>tfl).  This  name  has 
already  been  referred  to  the  '  chamaeleon,'  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  also  denotes  a  bird ;  for  it 
occurs  in  the  enumeration  of  unclean  species 
which  the  law  forbade  to  be  eaten,  and  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  presume  that  a  lizard  could  be 
meant,  where  all  the  others  are  positively  flying 
creatures  (Lev.  xi.  L-S ;  Dent.  xiv.  16).  Bochart, 
with  his  usual  learning,  endeavours  to  prove  it  to 
be  a  species  of  owl  ;  but  in  that  case  not  less  than 
three  species  of  owls  would  be  enumerated  in  the 
series,  while  many  other  birds  that  cannot  well 
be  assumed  to  be  clean  would  be  omitted.  The 
Sept.  and  the  Vulgate  understand  a  water-fowl 
to  be  meant,  the  first  rendering  it  iropcpvpiuv, 
and  the  second,  'not  comprehending  the  meaning 
of  this  designation,  rendering  it'  swan.'  Giggeiua, 
wavered  between  these  two  ;  and  Dr.  Mason  Har- 
ris, seemingly  not  better  informed,  and  confound- 
ing the  American  red.  species  with  the  white  one 
of  Africa,  guessed  that  porphyrion  must  mean  the 
'flamingo.'  The  swan,  for  which  some  recent, 
scholars  contend,  asserting  that  it  was  held 
sacred  in  Egypt,  does  not  occur,  so  far  as  we 
have  ascertained,  in  any  Egyptian  ancient  picture, 
and  is  not  a  bird  which,  in  migrating  to  the 
south*  even  during  the  coldest,  seasons,  appears  to 
proceed  further  than  Fiance  or  Spain,  though 
no  doubt  individuals  may  be  blown  onwards 
in  hard  gales  to  the  African  shore.  We  recol- 
lect only  two  instances  of  swans  being  noticed 
so  far  to  the  south  as  the  sea  between  Candia 
and  Rhodes  :  one  where  a  traveller  mentions  his 
passing  through  a  flork  reposing  on  the  sea 
during  the  night;  the  other  recorded  by  Hassel- 
quist,  who  saw  one  on  the  coast  of  Egypt;  but  we 
conjecture  that  they  mistook  pelicans  for  swans, 
particularly  as  the  last  mentioned  are  fresh-water 
birds,  and  do  not  readily  take  to  the  true  salt  sea. 
Parkhurst,  deriving  the  word  from  D£>3  nasam, 
'to  breathe,'  was  inclined  to  render '  Tinshemeth 
by'  goose-;'  but  as  this  bird  is  not  by  the  pre- 
sent Jews  deemed  unclean,  it  may  be  confidently 
assumed  that  no  mistake  in  this  matter  can  have 
occurred  during  any  period,  and  consequently 
!hat  the  goose  cannot  have  been  marked  unclean 
by  the  law,  and  afterwards  admitted  among  the 
clean  bird*,  with  its  name  transferred  to  another 
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species.  The  Hebrew  dictionary  by  Selig  Ncw> 
man,  it  is  true,  renders  Tinshemeth  *  swaxvj' 
but  the  Polyglotts  show  the  great  uncertainty 
there  is  in  several  of  the  names  yf  both  th« 
chapters  in  question.  We  prefer  the  rendering 
of  the  Sept.,  because  the  porphyrion,  or  purple 
gallinula,  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the  trans- 
lators, as  it  was  no  doubt  common  in  the  Alex- 
andrian temples,  and  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  seen 
both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  The  circumstance 
of  the  same  name  being  given  to  the  chamadeon 
may  have  arisen  from  both  having  the  faculty  of 
changing  colours,  or  being  iridescent  ;  tire  first 
when  angry  becoming  green,  blue,  and  purple  -—co- 
lours which  likewise  play  constantly  on  the  glossy 
parts- of  the  second's  plumage.  The  porphyrion 
is  superior  in  bulk  to  our  water-hen  or  gallinula, 
has  a  hard  ciimson  shield  pn  the  forehead,  and 
flesh-coloured  legs;  the  head,  neck,  and  sides  are 
of  a  heautifnl  turquoise  blue,  the  upper  and  back 
parts  of  a  dark  but  brilliant  indigo. 


527.     [The  Porphyrion.] 

The  porphyrion  is  a  remarkable  bird,  abound- 
ing in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe 
ami  Western  Asia,  feeding  itself  standing  on  one 
leg,  and  holding  its  food  in  the  claws  of  the  other. 
It  was  anciently  kept  tame  in  tiie  precincts  of 
]iagan  temples,  and  therefore  perhaps  was  marked 
unclean,  as  most,  if  not  all,  the  sacred  animals 
of  tlie  heathens  were.  When  in  the  decline  of 
idolatry  the  dog,  peacock,  ibis,  the  purple  bird 
in  question,  and  other  domesticated  ornaments  of 
the  temples,  had  disappeared,  Gesner  s  researches 
show  how  early  and  long  the  writers  of  the  middle 
ages  and.  of  the  revival  of  literature  were  per- 
plexed to  find  again  the  porphyrion  of  the  an- 
cients, although  modern  natuialists  have  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  the  species 
being,  moreover,  depicted  upon  Egyptian  mo- 
numents. We  subjoin  a  figure  of  porphyrio 
hyacinthinus,  the  species  most  common  in  Eu- 
rope, although  there  are  several  others  in  Asia 
and  Africa  ;  porpJiyrio  erythropus,  abundant  on 
the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  appears  to  be  tii.il 
which  the  pagan  priests  most  cherished. —  C.  H.S. 

TIPHSAH  (np?n  ;  Sept.  @€<rpd),  a  large  and 
opulent  city  on  the  western  l«mk  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Thapsacua 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  name  means 
'  ford  ;'  and  the  town  was,  in  fact,  situated  at  the 
lowest  fording-place  of  the  Euphrates^  whence 
it  became  the  point  of  trading-coinnmuicatioa 
between  the  natives  east  and  west  of  the  river.    Oe 
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this  account,  and  as  commanding  the  ford,  the 
possession  of  the  place  was  deemed  of  great  im- 
portance by  the  ruling  powers  of  the  day  jjXtyropn'. 
Anab.  i.  1-11;  Arrian,  ii.  13;  iii.  7;  Stiabo. 
xvi.  p.  10*2;  Q.  Curtius,  x.  1-9).  This  circum- 
stance explains  the  contentions  of  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Egvpt  respecting  Carchemish,  which 
was  a  strong  place  a  little  lower  down  the  river, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Chahoras.  Solomon  ob- 
tained possession  of  Tiphsah  (1  Kings  iv.  21), 
probably  in  connection  with  the  series  of  opera- 
tions (of  which  the  building  or  fortification  of 
Tadmor  was  one)  adopted  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  the  Eastern  trade  into  his  own  do- 
minions [Solomon  ;  Tadmor].  Nothing  remains 
of  Tiphsah  at  the  present  day  except  the  name  ; 
but  the  site  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  the  village 
of  Ed-Deyr.  The  Tiphsah  of  2  Kings  xv.  16,  is 
usually  identified  with  the  above  by  Jewish 
writers  ;  but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  anil  not  far  from  Tirzah. 

TIRHAKAH,  king  of  Cush  (Ethiopia  in  the 
Common  Version),  who  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
came  out  against  Sennacherib  when  he  was  mak- 
ing war  on  Judah  (2  Kings  xix.  9  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  9). 
He  is  the  Tapatcds  of  Mauetho,  the  third  king  of 
the  twenty  lift h  dynasty,  and  the  TeapKwv  of 
Strabo  (xv.  667),  with  whom  the  twenty-fifth 
Ethiopic  dynasty  came  to  an  end.  According  to 
Strabo,  he  made  his  way  victoriously  as  far  as  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  The  length  of  his  reign  is 
fixed  by  Syncellus  at  eighteen,  and  by  Eusebius 
at  twenty  years.  According  to  the  first  statement^ 
the  period  of  his  reign  falls  in  the  years  7I4-G96 
B.C.  His  successful  opposition  to  the  power  of 
Assyria  is  recorded  on  the  walls  of  a  Theban 
temple,  for  at  Medinet  Habu  are  the  figure  and 
the  name  of  this  king  and  the  captives  he  took. 
That  Tirhakah  ruled  at  Napata,  now  Gebel 
Berkel,  and  in  the  Thebaid  at  the  same  period, 
is  proved  by  the  additions  he  made  to  the  temples 
of  Thebes,  and  by  the  monuments  he  built  in 
Ethiopia.  That  he  was  a  very  potent  monarch  is 
evident  from  his  defeat  of  Sennacherib,  as  well  as 
from  the  monuments  he  has  left  both  in  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  and  his  maintenance  of  the  Egyptian 
possessions  in  Asia  ;  and  although  Stiabo  may  have 
exaggerated  his  power  when  he  affirms  that  he 
extended  his  conquests  like  Sesostris  into  Europe, 
yet  his  authority  is  of  use,  as  it  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Tirhakah  ruled  Lower  as  well  as 
Upper  Egypt  [Sknnachekib]. — J.  R.  Ii. 

TIRSHATA  (NntTin;  Sept.  deepcra<T6<£),  a 
title  borne  by  Zerubbah.  1  and  Nehemiah  as  Per- 
sian governors  of  Judaea  (Ezra  ii.  63;  Neh.  vii. 
<)•"),  70  ;    viii.  9  ;   x.  2).      It  seems    to   come    from 

the    Persic    ifijJ    torsh,   'severe,'   and,   in  that 

case,  would  be  equivalent  to  '  your  severity  :' 
omp.  '■dread  sovereign, '  and  the  German  '  ge- 
itrtensfeT  Heir,'  a  title  formerly  borne  by  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  free  and  imperial  Cierman  slates. 

TIRZAH  (nnrn  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
S(  lipture,  namely  ill  Isa.  xliv.  11.  'He  (that  is, 
jlie  rarpenter,  ver.  13)  heweth  him  down  cedars, 
and  taketh  the  cypie-*  (tirzah' ),  for  the  purj>oseof 
makiiiu' an  idol.  There  is  no  doubt  hut  the  wood 
mult  have  been  of  a  texture  fit  to  be  worked,  as 
well  hj  to  retain  the  xh;ip<»  given  to  it.  Though 
ucjfciatxl  'cyprwi,'  we  have  no  proof  that  this  tree 
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was  intended,  but  it  is  well  suited  for  the  purport 
indicated  [Berosh].  The  Greek  translators, 
Aquila  and  Theodotion,  have  employed  a  word 
which  denotes  the  wild  or  forest  oak  (aypioBa- 
Aavos)-  The  oldest  Latin  version  renders  the 
Hebrew  word  by  Hex,  '  the  evergreen  oak  '  (Rosen- 
miiller,  p.  317).  As  the  wood  of  this  species  is 
well-fitted  for  being  worked  into 'images,  and  was 
so  employed  by  the  ancients,  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  be  that  intended,  though  we  have  no 
satisfactory  proof  of  its  being  so. 

TIRZAH  (HV^n;  Sept.  &€P<rd),  an  ancient 
Cana.'.nitish  city  (Josh.  xii.  24),  pleasantly  situ- 
ated (Cant.  vi.  4),  which  Jeroboam  made  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  which  retained  that 
rank  till  Samaria  was  built  by  Omri  (1  Kings  x. ; 
xv.  21  ;  xvi.  24  ;  2  Kings  xv.  4).  It  is  nowhere 
staled  to  what  tribe  this  town  belonged  ;  but 
Adrichomius  (Theat.  T.  $.,  p.  71)  and  others 
place  it  in  Manasseh.  Lightlbot  {Chorograph. 
Cent.  c.  88)  seems  to  suspect  that  Tirzah  and 
Shechem  were  the  same;  for  he  says  that  'if 
Shechem  and  Tirzah  were  not  one  and  the  same 
town,'  it  appears  that  Jeroboam  had  removed 
when  his  son  died  from  where  he  was  when  he 
first  erected  his  idols  (comp.  1  Kings  xii.  25; 
xiv.  17).  It  is  not  very  probable  that  Shechem 
and  Tirzah  were  the  same;  but  it  would  seem 
that  they  were  not  very  distant  from  each  other. 
The  site  is,  however,  entirely  unknown. 

TISHBITE  035pJV,  Sept.  ©ec-jBiTijs).  the 
Gentile  name  of  Elijah — 'Elijah  the  Tishbite' 
(1  Kings  xvii.  1,  2:  xxi.  17) — derived  from  a 
town  called  Tishbi  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  the 
name  of  which  occurs  only  in  Tob.  i.  2,  BicBtj 
(see  Relaud,  Palcestina,  p.  1035). 

TISRI  (*XTt,  from  a  root  which  denotes 
to  begin)  was  the  first  month  of  the  civil,  and  the 
seventh  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  in  which 
fell  the  Festival  of  Atonement  and  that  of  Taber- 
nacles. In  1  Kings  viii.  2,  it  is  termed  the  month 
of  Ethanim,  that  is.  the  month  of  streaming  rivers, 
which  are  filled  during  this  month  by  the  au- 
tumnal rains.  It  corresponds  with  our  September 
— October.  Tisri  is  one  of  the  six  names  of 
months  found  in  Palmyrene  inscriptions;  which, 
with  other  evidence,  renders  it  very  probable  that 
the  Jewish  names  of  months  form  a  member  in  a 
great  series  of  names  of  months,  which  were  ex- 
tensively in  use  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world 
(see  Ueber  die  Monatsnamen  ciniqcr  atttr  Yolker 
von  T.  Benfey  und  M.  A.  Stern,  Berlin,  1836).— 

J   R.  B. 

TITHE,  &c.  HBfy9,  Lev.  xxvii.  30.  31.  32, 
Sec.  ;  Sept.  Sckcittj,  sciL  ixoipa,  '  a  part  ;'  Vulg. 
de(i>n<r).  The  Hebrew  word  is  plainly  derived 
from  "1L"J?,  'ten,'  which  also  means  '  to  be  rich;' 
hence  ten  is  the  rich  number,  because  including 
all  the  units  under  it.  The  same  idea  is  retained 
ill  the  (ireek  ;  thus,  5<ko>,  Stx^ai,  'to  receive,' 
'hold,'  8tc1~0ticd,  Men  *  bemuse  the  ten  lingers 
hold  everything  ;  and  in  the  Latin,  tenco; 
French,  content? 'j  English,  contain,  ten.  Py- 
thagoras speaks  of  the  Decade,  which  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  preceding  numbers  1  -|-2  +  3-f-4, 
as  comprehending  all  musical  and  aritome 
tic. al  proportions.  For  a  view  of  his  doctrine  o« 
numbers,  ami  the  probability  of  its  Egyptian 
origin,  see  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Cxutonn  (J 
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i/x  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  >v.  pp.  193-200 
For  Aristotle's  simihu  ideas  of  the  number  ten, 
•ee  Probl.  iii.  15.  This  number  seems  si^nifi- 
:ant  of  completeness  or  abundance  in  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  Jacob  said  unto  I  id  ban, 
4  Thou  hast  changed  my  wages  these  ten  times ' 
(Gen.  xxxi.  11);  '  Am  not  I  better  to  thee  than 
ten  sons'  (1  Sam.  i.  8)?  '  These  ten  times  have  ye 
reproached  me' (Job  xix.  3);  'Thy  pound  bath 
gained  ten  pounds'  (Luke  xix.  16),  &c.  This 
number,  as  the  end  of  less  nurttbetS'  ami  beginning 
of  greater,  and  as  thus  signifying  perfection,  suffi- 
ciency, &c,  may  have  been  selected  for  its  suit- 
ableness to  those  Eucharistic  donations  to  reli- 
gion, &c,  which  mankind  were  required  to  make 
probably  in  primeval  times.  Abraham  gave  to 
Melchizedec,  '.  priest  of  the  most  high  God,'  a 
tenth  of  all  the  spoils  he  had  taken  from  Chedor- 
la,»mer  ^Gen.  xiv.  20  ;  Heb.  vii.  4).  The  inci- 
dental way  in  which  this  fact  is  stated,  seems  to 
indicate  an  established  custom.  Why  should 
Abraham  give  tithes  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and  not 
of  other  things?  For  instances  of  the  heathen 
dedicating  to  their  gods  the  tenth  of  warlike  spoils 
see  Wetsteiu  on  Heb.  vii.  4.  Jacob's  vow  (Gen. 
xxviii.  22)  seems  simply  to  relate  to  compliance 
with  an  established  custom;  his  words  are,  lite- 
rally, '  And  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me,  I   will 

assuredly  tithe  it  unto  thee'  "f?  UX>J/K  "TO- 
On  the  practice  of  the  heathen,  in  various  and 
listant  countries,  to  dedicate  tithes  to  their  gods, 
tee  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  OnTitkes,  ch.  xxvi. ;  Sel- 
\en,  c.  iii. ;  Lesley's  Divine  Right  of  Tithes, 
)  7  ,  Wetsteiu  on  Heb.  vii.  2.  The  Mosaic  law, 
'.hen;  fore,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  was 
li.nply  a  reconstitution  of  the  patriarchal  religion. 
Thus,"the  tenth  of  military  spoils  is  commanded 
(Num.  xxxi.  31).  For  the  law  concerning  tithes 
generally,  see  Lev.  xxvii.  30.  &c.,  where  they  are 
first  spoken  of  as  things  already  known.  These 
tithes  consisted  of  a  tenth  of  all  that  remained  after 
payment  of  the  first-fruits  of  seeds  and  fruits,  and 
of  calves,  lambs,  and  kids.  This  was  called  the 
first  tithe,  and  belonged  to  God  as  the  sovereign 
and  proprietor  of  the  soil  (Lev.  xxvii.  30-32  ; 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  5,  6).  The  proceeds  of  this  rent, 
God,  as  king,  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  and 
remuneration  of  his  servants  the  Levites,  to  be 
paid  to  them  in  their  several  cities  (Num.  xviii. 
21-24).  A  person  might  redeem  or  commute  in 
money  his  tithes  of  seeds  and  fruits,  by  adding 
the  value  of  a  fifth  part  to  them  (Lev.  xxvii.  31). 
Out  of  this  tithe  the  Levites  paid  a  tenth  to  the 
priests,  called  the  tithe  of  tithes,  or  tithe  of  holy 
things  (Num.  xviii.  26-28);  and  another  t  it  he 
of  the  produce  of  the  fields  belonging  to  their 
cities  (ver.  29).  The  first,  tithe  being  paid,  the 
proprietor  had  to  set  apart  out  of  the  remainder 
a  second  tithe,  to  be  expended  by  him  in  the 
Courts  of  the  tabernacle,  in  entertaining  the 
Levites  and  his  own  family,  &c.  (Dent.  xii.  18). 
If  the  trouble  and  expense  of  transporting  this 
second  tithe  in  kind  to  the  tabernacle  were  too 
great,  I  e  might  turn  it  into  money,  but  this  he 
must  take  in  person,  and  expend  there  for  the 
appointed  purpose  (ver.  21-28).  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  in  addition  to  the  first  and  second 
tithe,  there  was  another,  to  be  paid  every  third 
year  to  the  poor,  &c.  (Deut.  xiv.  "48,  2'J),  and 
•Jial  it  is  refeired  to   in  Tobit   i.  6-8    (rpir-qy 
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5(KdTT)v.  '  the   third    tithe)  ;'     but    other*    under- 
stand  the  meaning  to   be,   that  every   third  year, 
called     -lBWrrrW,    '  the    year    of   tithes,'  the 
people    made     a    feast    vl'  the    second    tithes    in 
their   own   houses    for  the    Levite,  the  stranger, 
the   fatheiless,   and    the    widow  (Deut.    xii.   26  J 
Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch.  §  390),   and   that   from  being 
put  to' this  use  every  third  year,  it  was  called  '  the 
third   tithe,'   and   'poor    man's  tithe.'     Josephus, 
however,  speaks   positively  of  a  ihird  tithe  every 
third  year  to  those  in  want  (Antiq.  iv.  8.  8.  22). 
It   seems  that   the    people  were   left   to  their  own 
consciences  in  regard  to  the  just  payment  of  their 
tithes,  subject,   however,   to  the  solemn   declara- 
tion '  before  the  Lord,'  which  they  were  requhed 
to  make  concerning    it  every   third    year  (Deut. 
xxvi.  12-16).     Possibly  the  Levites  were  not  pro- 
hibited from   taking  due  care  that  they  received 
their  rights,   inasmuch  as  in  later  times,  at  least, 
they  paid   their  own   tithes  to  the   priests   under 
sacerdotal   supervision  (Neb.  x.  38).      Upon  exa- 
mination it  will  be  found  that  the  payments  re- 
quired by  Moses  of   the  Jewish  people  were  ex- 
ceedingly moderate,  and  were  no  doubt  easily 
borne  till  they  chose  to  incur  the  additional  ex- 
penses of  a  regal  establishment.     It  pleased  God, 
while  sustaining  the  relation  to  them  of  sovereign 
and  proprietor  of  the  land,  to  require  the  same 
quit  rent    of    one-tenth   which   was  usually  paid 
to  the  kings  in  other  nations  (1  Sam.  viii.  14,  15, 
17;  comp.  1   Mace.  ii.  35).     Aristotle  speaks  of 
it  as  iraXoubs  v6/jlos,  '  an  ancient  law1  at   Babylon 
{(Economic,  lit),  ii.  sub  fin.).       In  .Egypt  one- 
fifth  was  paid  to   the  king,  which  was  more  than 
the  first-fruits  and   first   and  second    tithes  put 
together.      This  quit-rent  God  appointed   to   be 
paid   to  the   Levites  for  their  subsistence,   since 
their  festive  share  in  the  second  tithes  can  hardly 
be  accounted   part  of  their  income.     Tiiey  had, 
as  a  tribe  of  Israel,    an  original    right   to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  land,   for  which  they  received  no 
other  compensation  than  the  tithes,  subject  to  the 
sacerdotal   decimation,  their  houses,  and  glebes. 
In  return   for  these,   they  consecrated   their  time 
and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  public  [Levites]. 
The  payment  of  tithes,  &c.  was  re-established  at 
the  restoration  of  religion  by  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxi.  5,  6,   12),  and  upon  the  return  from  the 
captivity  by  Nehemiah  (x.  37  ;  xii.  44  ;  xiii.  5). 
The  prophet  Malachi  reproves  the  people  for  their 
detention   of  the  tithes,  &c,  for  which   they  had 
brought  a  divine    chastisement  by   famine    upon 
themselves,  and  promises  a  restoration  of  plenty 
upon   their   amendment  (iii.  8-12  ;  comp.  iii.  9  ; 
Ecclus.  xxxv.  9).     In   our   Saviour's    time    the 
Pharisees  scrupulously  paid  their  tithes,  but  neg- 
lected  the  weightier  matters  of    the  law.      His 
comment  on  their  conduct  conveys  no  censure  on 
their  punctiliousness  on  this  point,  but  on   their 
neglect  of  more  important  duties.     '  These  onijkt 
ye  to  have  do?ie,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone' 
(Matt  xxiii.23;  Luke  xviii.  12).   For  an  illustra- 
tion of  St.  Paul's   reasoning  on   Abraham's   pay- 
ment of  tithes  to  Melchizedec  (Heb.  vii.  4,  &c), 
,see  Stuart,  On  the  Hebrews ,  Professor  Wilson,  On 
the  Priesthood  of  Christ.     On  the  Jewish  tithes, 
see  Hottinger,  De  decimis  Jndceorum,    Lugdun. 
Batav.  1713;  Michaelis,  On  the  Laws  of  Moses , 
by  A.  Smith,  Lond.  1814,  vol.  iii.  pp.  141-146; 
and  On    the    Heathen    Tithes ;     Rose's    Itucrip* 
tiones  Grwuc,  Lond.  1825,  p.  215, — J.  F.  H. 
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TITUS  (Titos),  a  Christian  teacher,  and  com- 
panion and  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul.  He  was 
c(  Greek  origin,  but  was  converted  by  the  apostle, 
who  therefore  calls  hi  in  h  is  own  son  in  the  faith  (Gal. 
ii.  3;  Tit.  i.  4).  He  was  one  of  the  persons  sent  by 
the  church  of  Antioeh  to  Jerusalem  to  consult 
the  apostles,  and  it  was  not  judged  necessary  that, 
he  should  receive  circumcision  (Acts  xv.  2;  Gal. 
ii.  1).  After  a  time  we  find  him  in  company 
with  Paul  at  Ephesus,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
Corinth  (2  Cor.  xii.  18),  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, discharged  with  discretion  the  task  con- 
fided to  him,  and  declined  .  to  suffer  the  church 
to  defray  his  expenses  (2  Cor.  viii.  13,  sq.  ;  xii. 
\8).  He  then  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  and  at 
Pmiippi  rejoined  his  master,  who  had  vainly 
been  expecting  him  at  Troas  (2  Cor.  vii.  6  ;  ii. 
12,  13).  He  was  then  employed  by  Paul  in 
preparing  the  collection  for  the  ]x>or  s.iints  in 
Judaea,  and.  as  an  incident  of  this  mission,  became 
the  bearer  of  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  viii.  16,  17,  23).  On  a  subsequent  jour- 
ney, Titus  was  left  by  the  apostle  in  Crete,  to 
establish  and  regulate  the  churches  in  that  island 
(T't?  i.  5),  and  he  was  still  there  when  he  received 
the  epistle  from  St.  Paul  which  bears  his  name 
(Tit.  iii.  12).  He  is  therein  desired  to  join  the 
a]>ostle  at  Nicopolis  ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  he 
did  so,  and  afterwards  accompanied  bim  in  his 
last  journey  to  Rome,  whence  he  was  sent  into 
Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10).  Tradition  states  that 
Titus  eventually  returned  to  Crete,  and  died 
there  at  an  advanced  age. 

TITUS.  EPISTLE  TO.  The  genuineness  of 
this  Epistle  is  attested  by  a  large  body  of  evi- 
dence, and  seems  never  to  have  been  questioned, 
except  by  the  heretic  Marcion,  and  that  upon  the 
most  frivolous  grounds  (Tertullian,  Adv.  Marcion. 
v.  21),  until,  in  recent  times,  it  was  attacked  by 
Eichhorn  and  De  Wette.  It  is  manifestly  quoted 
by  Clement  of  Rome  {Ep.  ad  Cor.  cap.  2) ;  and 
it  is  referred  to  as  the  production  of  Paul  by 
Irenaeus  (iii.  3.  §  4);  as  part  of  the  divine 
word  by  Tbeophilus  {Ad  Antol.  iii.  §  14); 
as  Paul's,  by  Clement  of  A'exandria  (Strom,  lib. 
i.  p.  299,  and  in  many  other  places) ;  by  Tertul- 
lian {De  Prceser.  liter,  c.  6);  and  by  Origen, 
in  many  places  (Lirdner,  Works,  vol.  ii.  8vo.). 
The  objections  of  the  German  critics  are  founded 
chiefly  upon  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
proper  date  of  this  Epistle,  and  upon  minute 
peculiarities  in  its  style  and  sentiments.  The 
latter  class  of  objections  are  so  much  identical 
with  those  already  considered  in  reference  to  the 
Bpistjes  to  Timothy,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
ujH»n  any  examination  of  them  here.  To  the 
former  the  best  icply  will  be  furnished  by  ascer- 
taining, if  possible,  when  and  when?  the  Epistle 
was  written;  but  even  should  we  fail  in  this,  it 
woidd  be  Btrange  were  we  to  relinquish  our  con- 
viction of  the  authenticity  of  an  ancient  writing 
simply  because,  possessing  very  imperfect  informa- 
tion as  to  many  parts  of  the  alleged  author's  his- 
tory, we  were  unable  to  s;iy  with  certainty  when 
he  was  in  c  i  i  ninstauces  to  compose  it. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Epistle  itself,  that  at  the 
bin  it  was  written  Paul  had  recently  visited 
Crete  (cb.  i.  5) ;  thai  he  was  about  to  spend  the 
Winter  in  Nicopolis  (ch.  iii.  12);  arid  that  Apol- 
loo  w.i.s  about  to  vbit  Crete,  on  his  way  to  some 
XLa:  pl~.ee  (ch.  iii.   l.i).    These  points  may  serve, 
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in  some  measure,  if  not  as  indices  to  ti.-j  exacl 
time  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  at  l~a-t  as  cri- 
teria by  which  to  test  the  truth  of  any  hypothesis 
that  may  be  suggested  on  this  subject. 

We  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that 
Paul  visited  Crete  on  his  voyage  to  R.nne  (ch. 
xxvii.  7)  ;  but  the  shortness  of  his  visit  at  lhat 
time,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made, 
and  the  improbability  of  his  expecting  to  spend 
the  ensuing  winter  at  Nicopolis,  place  it  out  o 
the  question  to  supj>ose  that  it  was  to  this  visit  hi 
refers  in  this  Epistle.  As  this  is,  however,  the  only 
visit  recorded  by  Luke,  in  rejecting  it  we  are 
forced  to  suppose  another  visit,  and  to  find  some 
period  in  the  apostle's  life  when  it  was  probable 
that  such  a  visit  was  paid. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Hug  that  the  [>eriod 
referred  to  in  Acts  xviii.  18,  19  admits  of  our 
placing  this  visit  to  Crete  within  it.  Paul,  at  that 
time,  was  on  his  journey  from  Corinth  to  Palestine 
but  on  some  account  or  other  landed  at  Ephesus, 
This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  the  aposfie  must 
either  voluntarily  have  departed  frorq  the  usual 
course  in  order  to  visit  some  place  lying  between 
Corinth  and  Ephesus ;  or  that  he  must  have  been 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  from  the  course  hf 
meant  to  pursue.  In  either  case  the  probability 
of  his  visiting  Crete  at  that  time  is  strong.  We 
find,  from  the  mention  made  by  Paul  in  thi* 
Epistle  of  Apollos,  that  he,  on  his  way  from  Ephe- 
sus to  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  21  ;  xix.  1),  was  U 
touch  at  Crete;  which  renders  it  not  improbable  that 
it  was  customary  for  sliips  sailing  between  these 
two  ports  to  call  at  Crete  by.  the  way  ;  and  Paul 
may  have  availed  himself  of  this  practice  in  order 
to  vish  Crete  before  going  to  Palestine.  Or  1m» 
may  have  sailed  in  a  ship  bound  directly  f K  ra 
Corinth  to  Palestine,  and  have  been  driven  out  ol 
his  course,  shipwrecked  on  Crete,  and  obliged  to 
sail  thence  to  Ephesus  as  his  only  remaining  me- 
thod of  getting  to  his  original  destination — a  sup- 
position which  will  not  appear  very  improbable 
when  v.e  remember  that  Paul  must  have  suffered 
several  shipwrecks  of  which  Luke  gives  no  ac- 
count (2  Cor.  xi.  25,  26  J  ;  and  that  his  getting  to 
Ephesus  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Palestine  is 
a  fact  for  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  we  are 
bound  to  account. 

It  was  whilst  staying  on  this  occasion  at  Ephe- 
sus that  Hug  supposes  Paul  to  have  written  this 
Epistle.  As  confirmatory  of  this  may  be  adduced 
the  two  other  facts  above  referred  to  as  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  itself,  viz.  tliv  visit,  of  Ajx>llos  to 
Crete,  and  Paul's  intention  to  winter  at  Nicopolis. 
From  Acts  xix.,  1  we  learn  that  during  the  time 
Apollos  was  residing  at  Corinth,  whence  he  had 
gone  from  Ephesus,  Paul  was  engaged  in  a  tour 
through  the  upper  coasts  (viz.  Phrygia  and  da- 
latia;  oomp.  Acts  xviii.  23).  which  ended  in  his 
return  to  Ephesus.  This  tour  was  commenced 
after  the  apostle  had  been  at  Jerusalem  and  An- 
tioeh (ch.  xviii.  22).  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
Paul  led  Anti"ch  much  about  the  s.ime  time  that 
Apollos  reached  Corinth.  Rut  Apollos  went  to 
Corinth  from  Ephesus,  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem 
from  Kphcsus.  At  this  city,  therefore,  they  must 
have  met  ;  and  before  leaving  it  Paul  probably 
wrote  this  Epistle,  and  gave  it  to  Apollos  to  dell* 
ver  to  Titus  at  Crete,  on  his  way  to  Corinth. 

Further.  Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  kcop 
the  feast ;  after  which  he  visited  Autiocn,  and  tb*Q 
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travel  1  oil  for  some  considerable  time  in  Upper 
Asia.  Ho,  then-lore,  probably  spent  the  winter 
lomewhore  in  Asia  Minor.  Now  there  was  a  town 
named  Nicopolia,  between  Antiorli  and  Tarsus; 
i. oar  to  which,  if  not  through  which.  Paul  must 
pass  on  his  way  from  Antioch  to  Galatia 
^Straho,  III),  xiv.  p.  46"),  ed.  Casauhon,  fol.  15^7). 
May  not  this  have  boon  the  very  place  referred  to 
in  Tit.  iii.  12?  In  such  a  locality  it  was  quite 
natural  for  Paul  to  desire  to  spend  the  winter; 
and  as  Titus  was  a  native  of  Asia  it  would  be  well 
known  to  him.  especially  if  he  knew  what  route 
the  apostle  designed  to  pursue.  All  this  supports 
the  hypothesis  that  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  bel'oie 
leaving  Ephesus  to  go  to  Syria. 

Another  circumstance  in  favour  of  this  hypothe- 
sis is  the  close  resemblance  in  sentiment  and  phra- 
seology between  this  Epistle  and  the  first  Epistle 
to  Timothy.  This  resemblance  is  so  close,  and  in 
some  particulars  so  peculiar,  that  we  are  naturally 
led  to  conclude  that  both  must  have  been  written 
whilst  the  same  leading  ideas  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression were  occupying  the  apostle's  mind.  Now 
the  Hist  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  most  probably 
written  after  Paul  had  left  Ephesus  the  second 
time  to  go  into  Macedonia  [Timothy,  Epistles 
to],  that  is,  about  two  years  and  a  half  after  the 
period  when  Hug  supposes  the  Epistle  to  Titus  to 
have  been  written.  To  some  this  may  appear  too 
long  a  lime  to  justify  any  stress  being  laid  upon 
the  similarity  of  the  two  epistles  in  this  question 
of  their  respective  dates;  but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  during  the  interval  Paul  had  been 
dealing  at  Ephesus  with  very  much  the  same  class 
of  persons,  to  whom  a  great  part  of  both  Epistles 
refer,  and  that  both  are  addressed  to  persons 
holding  the  same  peculiar  office,  the  force  of  /his 
objection  will  be  weakened. 

Such  is  Hug's  hypothesis.  To  us  it  appears 
worthy  of  all  respect.  The  only  one  which 
can  compete  with  it  is  that  which  Benson, 
Paley,  Pearson,  and  several  other  British  scholars 
have  adopted,  viz.  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
after  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  whilst 
he  was  residing  probably  at  Nicopolis  in  Mace- 
donia. As  this  hypothesis,  however,  is  formed 
solely  out  of  the  Epistle  itself,  it  can  be  legiti- 
mately resorted  to  only  when  no  other,  supported 
by  external  authority,  can  be  found.  If  H 
hypothesis  be  not  untenable,  it  must  on  this  ac- 
count claim  the  preference. 

The  task  which  Paul  had  committed  to  Titus, 
when  he  left  him  in  Crete,  was  one  of  no  small 
difficulty.  The  character  of  the  people  was  un- 
steady, insincere,  and  quarrelsome;  they  were 
given  to  greediness,  licentiousness,  falsehood,  and 
drunkenness,  in  no  ordinary  degree  ;  and  the  Jews 
who  had  settled  among  tliem  appear  to  have  even 
gone  beyond  the  natives  in  immorality.  Among 
such  a  people  it  was  no  easy  office  which  Titus  had 
to  sustain  when  commissioned  to  carry  forward  the 
work  Paul  had  begun,  and  to  set  in  order  the 
affairs  of  the  churches  which  had  arisen  there, 
especially  as  heretical  teachers  had  already  ciept 
in  among  them.  Hence  Paul  addressed  to  him 
this  Epistle  the  main  design  of  which  is  to  direct 
nim  how  to  discharge  with  success  the  duties  to 
v/hich  he  had  !>een  appointed.  For  this  purpose 
the  apostle  dilates  upon  the  qualifications  of 
Jdera,  ami  points  out  the  vices  from  which  such 
should  be  free  (ch.  i.).     He   then  describes  the 
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virtues  most  becoming  in  aged  persons,  in  tl*> 
female  sex,  in  the>  young,  in  servants,  and  it? 
Christians  generally  (eh.  ii.).  From  this  he  pro- 
ceeds to  enjoin  obedience  to  civil  rulers,  mod  era* 
tion,  gentleness,  and  the  avoidnnoe  of  all  idle  and 
unprofitable  speculations  (iii  1-11).  He  then 
invites  Titus  to  join  him  at  Nicopolis,  commends 
to  him  certain  brethren  who  were  about  to  visit 
Crete,  and  concludes  with  the  apostolic  bene- 
diction (ver.  12-15). 

Commentaries.  Most  of  those  who  have  writ- 
ten commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
have  written  also  oil  that  to  Titus.  The  follow- 
ing works  are  on  Titus  alone  :  Taylor.  Conimen- 
tary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  written  to  Titus, 
Cambridge,  4to.,  1612,  fol,  1658;  P.  von  Ha- 
ven, Com  men/at  io  Ana/yt.  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Ti- 
turn,  Hamb.  4to.  1742.— W.  L.  A. 

TOB  (2)0-,  Sept.  Tw/3),  a  region  or  district 
beyond  the  Jordan  into  which  Jephlhah  withdrew 
when  expelled  from  Gilead  (Judg.  xi.  5).  As 
the  name  occurs  nowhere  else,  some  doubt  has 
arisen  in  detei mining  its  position.  Tab  signifies 
'good,'  and  the  Targum  and  Abarbanel  render 
what  we  translate  'land  of  Tob'  by  'good  land; 
while  Kimchi  and  Ben  Corson  look  upon  Tob 
as  the  name  of  the  lord  or  owner  of  the  land.  It 
is,  however,  more  usually  regarded  as  the  name 
of  a  city  or  country,  and  some  conjecture  it  to  be 
the  same  with  Ish-tob,  which  was  not  far  from 
the  land  of  the  Ammonites,  seeing  that  they  sent 
thither  for  assistance  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  Jerome 
makes  it.  a  country,  but  says  nothing  of  its  situa- 
tion. Junius  places  it  on  the  border  of  Arabia 
Deserta  ;  which  is  likely,  if  Tob  be  the  same  with 
the  Tovfriov  or  TdbfStou  of  I  Mace.  v.  13. 

TOBIAH,  a  base  Samaritan,  who,  having 
raised  himself  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  be  a 
trusted  favourite  of  Sanballat,  did  his  utmost  to 
gratify  his  master  by  resisting  the  proceedings  of 
Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jeiusalem. 
With  an  affectation  of  scorn,  he,  after  the  manner 
of  Remus  in  the  Roman  legend,  looked  on  the 
constructions  of  the  now  hopeful  and  thriving 
Jews,  and  contemptuously  said,  'Even  if  a  fox 
go  up  he  will  break  down  their  stone  wall  '  (Neh. 
iv.  3).  This  insult  was  the  more  disgraceful  to 
Tobiah,  because  his  own  conduct  quickly  exposed 
the  insincerity  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  if,  for 
he  took  a  prominent,  and  active  part  with  San- 
ballat in  his  unworthy  courses  against  Nehe- 
miah. In  these  treachery  had  its  share  ;  which 
Tobiah  was  enabled  to  carry  on  the  more  easily 
because  he  had  allied  himself  >v;th  the  chief  men 
of  Judah,  having  married  the  daughter  of  Sheeha- 
niah,  the  son  of  Arab,  while  his  son  Johanan  had 
taken  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Meshullam,  the  son 
of  Berechiah  (Neh.  vi.  17,  sq. ;  comp.  xiii.  4). 
These  dishonest  practices  and  the  use  of  threats 
alike  proved  nugatory.  Nehemiah,  however,  was 
obliged  to  leave  Jeiusalem.  By  this  absence 
Tobiah  profited,  ;n  order,  with  the  aid  of  his  re- 
lative Eliashib,  the  priest,  to 'get  himself  com-1 
fortably  and  splendidly  established  in  *a  groat 
chamber  in  the  house  of  God  '  (ch.  xiii.  4).  But 
his  glory  was  short-lived.  Nehemiah  returned 
and  caused  him  and  his  household-stuff  to  be 
ignominiously  cast  out  of  the  temple.  Tliis  i.« 
the  last  that  we  know  of  this  member  of  that  vile 
class  who  are  ready  and  unscrupulous  tool*  in  Ha 
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hands  of  their  superiors  for  any  dishonourable 
undertaking. — J.  R.  B. 

TOBIT,  BOOK  OF  (Sept.  TwjBiV,  Tcofar, 
Vulg.  Tobias,  Tobis)  [Apocrypha],  one  of  the 
deutero-cauonical  books,  containing  t tie  private 
nistory  of  a  veneral)le  and  pious  old  man  of  this 
name,  who  was  carried  captive  into  Assyria  by 
Snaimaneser.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  narrative. 

At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Samaria  and 
the  exile  of  the  ten  tribes  [u.c.  734-678],  there 
lived  a  pious  Israelite,  of  the  tribe  and  city  of 
Naphtali  in  Galilee,  named  Tobit,  or,  according 
to  the  Vulgate,  Tobias,  who  was  distinguished 
above  his  compatriots  for  his  piety  and  his  strict 
observance  of  the  law.  Instead  of  following  their 
example  in  sacrificing  to  the  golden  calves  (1 
Kings  xii.  30),  he  went  regularly  to  Jerusalem 
to  the  feasts,  paid  his  tithes  and  first-fruits,  and 
was  distinguished  by  his  charities.  Upon  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  here  railed 
Enemessar  ('Epe/ihraxepos),  lie  was  carried  away 
captive  to  Nineveh,*  where  he  was  intrusted  by 
that  monarch  with  the  high  office  of  purveyor  to 
the  court  Having  amassed  considerable  wealth, 
he  employs  a  portion  of  it  in  relieving  the  wants  of 
his  fellow-exiles,  and  deposits  ten  talents  of  silver 
with  1) is  kinsman  Gabael  (ra&afi\os)  who  resided 
at  Rages,  in  Media.  Shalmaneser  is  succeeded  at 
his  death  by  Sennacherib;  the  oppressor  of  the  Is- 
raelites, who  displaces  Tobit,  and  puts  to  death 
several  of  the  exiles,  especially  after  the  failure 
of  his  unfortunate  expedition  against  Hezekiah, 
King  of  Judah.  Tobit  still  devotes  himself  to 
the  protection  of  his  unhappy  countrymen,  feed- 
ing the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  burying 
the  dead.  The  circumstance  of  his  performing 
the  last  office  for  one  of  his  murdered  compatriots 
naving  reached  the  ears  of  the  irritated  monarch, 
Tobit  conceals  himself  from  his  fury  by  flight, 
until  Sennacherib's  assassination  by  his  own  two 
sons,  when  he  returns  to  Nineveh  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  kinsman  Achiacharus,  keeper  of  the 
signet  and  cup-bearer  to  Esar-haddon.  His  pro- 
perty meantime  is  taken  away  from  him,  and  no- 
thing left  him  but  his  wife  Anna,  and  his  son 
Tobias.  He  still  perseveres  in  burying  the  dead, 
and  upon  one  occasion  having  rendered  himself 
unclean  by  burying  a  strangled  Israelite,  he  lies 
all  night  outside  the  walls  of  his  house,  when  he 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  the  sight  of 
both  his  eyes  by  the  hot  dung  of  some  swallows, 
who  had  chanced  to  nestle  over  his  head.  He  is 
now  maintained  by  Aciiiacharus  until  the  depar- 
ture of  the  lattei  l.-i  Elymais,  and  his  wife  is 
forced  to  support  herself  by  manual  labour.  His 
scrupulous  honesty  dining  his  state  of  poverty 
draws  down  u]k)ii  him  the  unjust  reproaches  of 
his  wife,  who,  like  Job's,  upbraids  him  with  his 
integrity  and  his  misfortunes.  Tobit  can  endure 
no  more.  ;md  pi  ays  for  death. 

It  happened  on  the  same  day  that  Tobifs  kins- 
woman Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel,  an  exile  at 
Echatana,f  in  Media,  had  to  sustain  an  equally 
1 — 

*  The  tril»e  of  Naphtali  was,  however,  carried 
nway  captive. by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  xv. 
39),  nearly  twenty  years  before,  Tobit  must 
therefore  I  aw  remained  behind  his  tribe,  or  an 
irturical  inaccuracy  be  acknowledged. 

f  tto  tke  (heck,  old  Latin,  and    Hebrew  of 
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uumerited  and  cruel  reproach  under  the  followin 
singular  circumstances.  She  had  been  betrothea 
at  various  times  to  seven  different  menv  each  of 
wtyorn  was  destroyed  on  the  day  of  his  nuptials 
by  the  demon  Asmodeus.  Having  punished  one 
of  her  female  slaves,  the  latte-  reproaches  Sara 
with  being  herself  the  murderess  >f  her  seven  hus- 
bands. Sara's  indignation  at  these  unmerited 
taunts  at  first  suggests  to  her  the  idea  of  putting 
an  end  to  her  existence,  but  her  filial  duty  sus- 
tains her,  and  she  prays  for  death  or  the  vindica- 
tion of  her  honour.  She  descends  from  her  cham- 
ber, where  she  had  been  praying  at  her  window, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Tobit  enters  his  own 
house.  It  appears  from  the  sequel  that  the  prayers 
of  both  are  heard. 

Tobit,  under  the  apprehension  of  death,  sends  * 
his  son  Tobias  to  Rages  for  the  ten  talents  which 
he  had  deposited  with  Gabael.  A  young  stranger  ' 
of  his  kindred,  named  Azarias,  offers  himself  as 
his  companion,  and  he  sets  out  accompanied  by 
his  dog.  While  bathing  in  the  Tigris  he  is  res- 
cued, by  the  help  of  Azarias,  from  the  jaws  of  an 
enormous  fish  (supposed  by  Bochart  to  be  a  shark). 
He  drags  the  fish  to  shore,  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  companion  takes  out  the  gall  and  liver  to  pre- 
serve them  for  medicinal  purposes.  Upon  arriving 
at  Rages,  they  proceed  to  the  house  of  Raguel, 
where  Azarias  brings  about  a  marriage  between 
Tobias  and  his  fair  cousin  Sara,  and  teaches  him 
to  expel  the  demon  by  the  fumes  arising  from  the 
heart  and  liver  of  the  fish.  Asmodeus  now  flees, 
and  is  bound  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt.  Azarias 
meantime  proceeds  to  Rages,  and  receives  the  len 
talents  from  Gabael,  who  accompanies  him  to 
Ecbatana.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  festivi- 
ties the  bride  and  bridegroom  return  to  Nineveh, 
Tobias  having  received  as  his  marriage  dower 
half  the  wealth  of  his  father-in-law  Raguel. 
Tobias  is  now  anxiously  and  hourly  expected  by 
his  parents.  Their  approach  is  first  announced 
by  the  appearance  of  the  dog,  who,  according  to 
the  Vulgate,  shows  his  joy  by  fawning  and  wag- 
ging his  tail  (blandimento  suae  caudae  gaudebat). 
Tobias  greets  his  venerable  father,  and'  at  the 
same  moment,  by  the  advice  of  the  faithful 
Azarias,  unoims  his  eyes  with  the  gall  of  the  f\Mt, 
by  which  his  sight  is  restored.  The  joy  of  all  is 
now  complete.  Tobit  proposes  to  reward  Azarias 
by  giving  him  half  the  amount  of  the  deposit, 
when  he  concludes  a  beautiful  admonition  on  the 
advantages  of  prayer  and  almsgiving  by  the  un- 
expected announcement,  *  I  am  Raphael,  one  of 
the  seven  holy  angels,  which  present  the  prayers 
of  the  saints,  anil  which  g>>  in  and  out  before  the 
glory  of  the  Holy  One.'  Tobit  and  Tobias  burst 
out  into  a  sublime  song  of  thanksgiving,  and  the 
former  toncludes  with  reiterating  the  prophecy  id 
Jonah  respecting  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and 
adds  a  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
of  the  Babylonish  exile,  and  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  second  temple,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  uni- 
versal return  of  the  Jews  from  all  places  of  their 
captivity,  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  in  splen- 
dour, and  cf  a  glorious  temple.  Tobit  dies  at 
Nineveh,  at  the  advanced  age  of  158,  according 
to  the  Greek,  or  102  according  to  toe  Vulgate, 
having  seen  six  grandchildren  ;  and  Tobias,  whc 

Fagius.     The  Vulgate  here,  imtead  of  Ecb&tauOt 
reads  Rages. 
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jurvives  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  (Sept.  xiv. 
15\  dies  at  Eobatana,  at  fife  St*  W  1*27,  or  of 
99  years  according  to  the  Vulgate,  wherein  it  is 
■M  stated  that  lie  saw  his  children's  children 
M  tar  as  the  lit'tli  generation  |  Vulg.,  xiv.  15). 

Character  of  the  ^narrative. — The  question  has 
been  first  raised  in  modern  times,  whether  this 
book  is  a  true  history  or  a  mural  Hction.  All 
ancient  writers  looked  upon  it  as  historical  and 
authentic.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  Luther  was  the  first  who  doubled  its 
historic  truth.  He  does  not  at*  the  same  time 
conceal  his  admiration  of  its  contents.  '  What  we 
have  said  of  Judith,'  he  observes  (Pre/,  to 
Tobit),  '  may  be  equally  applied  to  Tobias.  If  it 
be  a  history,  it  is  a  fine  holy  history;  if  it  be  a 
fiction,  it  is  a  fine  holy  fiction.  But  if  a  fiction, 
it  is  indeed  a  right  beautiful,  wholesome,  profit- 
able fiction,  the  play  of  a  poet  rich  in  fancy." 
And  again,  'Would  God  the  Greeks  had  learned 
from  the  Jews  their  method  of  comedies  and  tra- 
gedies as  well  as  much  of  their  other  wisdom  and 
godliness,  for  Judith  furnishes  a  good,  serious, 
gallant  tragedy  ;    Tobit  a  fine,   pleasant,  devout 

comedy.       As    Judith     teaches that 

blustering  tyrants  often  meet  with  an  ignominious 
end,  so  Tobit  shows  that  however  ill  it  fares  with 
a  p;ous  burgher  or  peasant,  who  has  much  to 
endure  in  the  married  state,  God  is  ever  at  hand 
to  bring  to  a  joyful  issue  the  case  of  such  as,  with 
prayer  and  good  works,  patiently  support  their 
su  fieri  ngs.' 

Paul  Fagius  agreed  with  Luther  in  represent- 
ing the  history  of  Tobit  as  a  moral  fiction,  but 
Kichhorn  observes  that  he  had  but  few  followers. 
Most  of  the  moderns,  among  whom  are  Kichhorn, 
Jahn,  and  Bertholdt,  have,  however,  adopted 
this  view,  to  which,  it  has  been  observed,  not 
only  its  resemblance  to  the  book  of  Jot),  but  also 
its  historical  and  geographical  difficulties,  and 
the  significancy  of  its  names,  not  a  little  con- 
tribute  (De  Wette,  Einleitung).  In  this  last 
particular  those  writers  have  also  Luther  as  their 
precursor.  '  The  Greek  text,'  observes  this  dis- 
tinguished reformer  and  commentator,  '  shows 
that,  it  is  a  drama,  for  it  makes  Tobit  speak  in  the 
first  person.  Subsequently  a  master  reduced  it 
to  a  regular  narrative.  The  names  are  a  further 
evidence  of  its  being'  a  fiction,  for  Tobias  sig- 
nifies "  a  pious  man''  (iTOID,  goodness  o/  God), 
from  whom  proceeds  a  second  Tobias.  ,  .  .  .  . 
As  misfortunes  do  not  come  alone,  he  becomes 
blind,  is  at  variance  with  his  dear  Anna  .... 
Anna  means  "•  graceful."  .  .  .  The  devil,  Asmo- 
deus,  means  the  "destroyer,''  and  is.  the  house- 
devil,  who  spoils  everything,  so  that  all  goes  wrong 

with  children  and   servants Sarah   means 

"heroine."  .  .  .  Raphael  signifies  a  "  physician  '' 
(NQ~),  see  Gen.  1.  2),  also  called  Azarias,  that  is, 
"  helpei,"  sou  of  the  great  Ananias,  that  is,  the 
chief  helper  or  God.  Without  his  help  all  goes 
wrong  through  the  power  of  Asmodeus.' 

Luther  adds,  that  this  book  is,  although  the 
work  of  a  fine  Hebrew  poet,  as  profitable  to  the 
Christian  as  it  was  to  the  Jew.  Bertholdt,  Kich- 
horn, Jahn,  and  others,  who  consider  the  work  a 
pure  fiction;  do  not  entirely  agree  upon  its  main 
object,  although  they  lean  to  the  opinion  that  the 
moral  i§  contained  in  the  words  of  Raphael 
(xii.  6-19).  Seiler($218,  Wright's  Translation, 
e.  312),  fupposes  that  the  book  of  Tobit  is  de- 
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signed  to  convey,  in  the  form  of  a  moral  tal**,  tVj 
following  truth,— that  the  pious,  notwithstanding 
all  their  zeal  in  good  works,  have  often  many 
sulVcrings  to  undergo,  but  will  be  finally  re- 
warded by  God.'  The  author  probably  intended 
to  imitate  the  book  of  Job. 

Others  have  maintained  that  the  book  is  partly 
historical  and  partly  mythical.  Among  these  is 
ll  gen  (Die  Geschichte  Tab  is  narh  3  nrschied. 
Originalcn,  1830),  who  supposes  that  Tobit  is  a 
true  but  poetically  adorned  history,  interspersed 
with  beautiful  and  edifying  discourses.  Calmet, 
although  he  does  not  go  the  length  of  these 
writers  (who  consider  the  miraculous  portions  to 
be  designed  merely  as  ornaments  to  the  plot),' 
supposes  that,  the  narrative  has  been  embellished 
by  various  writers;  biir  it  is  amusing  to  hear  him, 
by  way  of  supporting  the  historic  truth  of  the 
narrative,  attaching  some  degree  of  credit  to  the 
report  that  a  monstrous  serpent,  which  is  still  said 
to  reside  in  a  cavern  in  Kgypt,  is  no  other  than 
the  demon  Asmodeus.  Gutmann.  a  modem 
Jewish  Rabbi,  in  his  learned  work  (Die  Apo/cry 
phen  des  Alten  Test.,  Alton.  1841),  adopts  the 
opinion  that  the  book  of  Tobit  is  a  fiction  founded 
on  facts.  Under  any  view  he  conceives  the 
moral  of  the  book  to  be  of  a  pure  and  exalted 
character,  and  the  book  itself  on  this  account 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  among  the  Ajnh 
crypha.  Alber  maintains  (as  might  be  expected) 
the  literal  historical  truth  of  the  whole  book. 

Author,  Age,  and  Language. — The  author 
of  the  book  is  unknown.  The  old  writers  con- 
sidered it  to  have  been  the  work  of  Tobit  and  his 
son  Tobias  ( Huet,  Demonst.  Evang.).  But  this 
opinion  has  no  other  authority  than  the  fact  that 
Tobit  (in  the  Greek)  speaks  in  the  first  person  in 
the  first  three  chapters,  and  that  in  xii.  20, 
Raphael  says  to  Tobit,  •  Write  all  things  which 
are  done  in  a  book.'  Calmet  supposes  that,  the 
memoirs  left  by  Tobias  and  his  son  were  edited 
by  some  later  writer,  who  composed  the  history  ; 
but.  lie  does  not  attempt  to  determine  in  what  age 
he  lived.  Kiclihom  (Einleitung)  maintains  that 
the  angelology  Of  Tobit  proves  that  it  could  not 
have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  and  that  the  notice  of  the  seven  holy 
angels  (xii.  15)  was  derived  from  the  practice 
introduced  in  that  monarch's  reign,  of  having 
seven  counsellors  round  the  Persian  throne.  He 
also  maintains  that  the  narrator  presupposes  an 
acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  good  and 
evil,  guardian  and  national  angels,  which  was 
first  introduced  under  the  Persian  rule  during 
and  after  the  exile.  Jahn  (In  trod )  ma  n- 
tains  that  the  Magian  notions  regarding  Asmo- 
deus, whom  he  conceives  to  be  the  same  with 
Ahriman  (the  destroyer)  points  to  the  Persian 
period.  Professor  Stuart,  however,  who  does  not 
appear  to  hold  that  the  angelology  and  demon- 
ology  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  k  one  of  the  earliest, 
most  simple,  and  attractive  of  all  flie; apociyphal 
books'  (Comment,  on  the  Apocalypse)*  difi'er  in 
kind  from  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  ascribes 
the  book  to  an  early  period  of  the  exile  (Bihlioth. 
Sacra,  vol.  i.).     The  name  Raphael,  which   first 

*  This  new  wvrk  contains  a  more  recent 
treatise  oh  the  names  of  the  beast  diaii  that  re 
ferred  to  in  p.  650  of  this  vol.  PtoI  Stuart  con- 
ceives the  Emperor  Nero  to  be  iut  ptivon  indicated 
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^ccurn  >i  Tobit,  is  said  in  the  Talmud  (Seres. 
Ra£>ba.  and  Jcr.  Taim.)  to  have  l>een  derived  from 
'he  exile.  I)e  Wetle,  Gutmann,  and  most  modern 
crimes  conceive  that  the  age  ol'Tohit  is  negatively 
determined  by  the  mention  of  the  city  of  Rages 
(Raga>,  see  Meuks  ,  which,  according  to  Strabo 
{(Jeoy  p.  524),  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nira- 
tor  B.C.  300,  and  Jahn,  iu  order  to  allow  a  rea- 
sonable time  fof  t he  name  of  the  founder  to  have 
been  forgotten,  supposes  that  the  author  lived  B.C. 
15U  ti>  200.  No  nearer  conjecture  can  be 
fbimed.  Seiler  i  ut  supra >  says  that  the  author 
'  seems  to  have  lived  among  the  Greek  Jews  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.'  Eichhorn  and 
Jahn  suppose  that  the  work  was  written  by  a 
Greek,  but  Ilgen,  on  t lie  other  hand,  with  whom 
are  De  Wette  and  Gutmann,  are  satistied,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  the  author  was  a  Jew  of 
Palestine,  who  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
language,  but  that  the  original  text  has  been  lost. 
Ilgen  ascribes  the  present  contradictions  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  Greek  translator,  and  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  book  iu  its  pris'hie  state  was  written 
by  Tobit  himself. 

Authority  of  Tobit. —  Although  this  book  is 
never  cited  by  Josephus  (to  whom,  however,  its 
existence  must  have  been  known),  and  although 
the  tirst  writer  who  gives  it  the  character  of 
canonical  was  Augustine,  at  a  time  that,  accord- 
ing to  De  Welte  (Einleriilng),  this  term  had 
acquired  the  notion  of  an  ecclesiastical  decision, 
its  authority  in  the  early  Christian  church  is 
l>eyond  question.  It  is  cited  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  (Strom,  ii.p.  50.*),  'The  Scripture  says, 
do  that  to  no  man  whic/i  thou  hatest '  (Tob. 
iv.  I")),  and  t prayer  is  good  with  fasting  '  (Tob. 
xii.  8).  Polycarp  also  (ad  Phil.)  cites  the  words 
'  alms  doth  deliver  from  death  '  (Tob.  xii.  9)  ;  but 
some  suppose  them  to  be  a  citation  from  Prov. 
xxi.  12.  Tot),  iv.  15  is  also  cited  in  the  Aposto- 
lical Constitutions — according  to  Ilgen,  in  a  Greek 
translation  from  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome  (but 
comp.  Lev.  i.  18;  Matt.  v.  44-47;  Mark  xii. 
32;.  Cyprian  also  (xii.  9)  cites  Tobit  xiv.  14, 
4  The  Holy  Spirit  says  in  the  Scriptures,  "  alms 
shall  purge  away  all  sin" — Eleemosynis  et  tide 
purgautur  delicta/  or  as  in  the  Vulg.  '  Elee- 
mosyna  pnrgat  peccata."  Some,  however,  refer 
this  citation  to  Prov.  xvi.  6  :  tAtrifxocrvyais  Ka\ 
■niaTtaiv  airuKaBaipovrai  afxapriai.  It  is  also 
cited  by  Amhrose  (  Ilexaemeron,  vi.  4.  p.  88, 
Paris,  16111 — Talis  canis  viator  et  comes  au- 
tre! i  est,  qnem  Raphael  in  Lihro  I'ruphetico  non 
otiose  sibi  et  Tobiae  tilio  adjun^endnm  putavit), 
who  consider!  Tobit  a  Pinphet,  no  doubt  because 
of  his  allus'on  to  the  future  destruction  of  Ni- 
neveh (xiii.  14),  or  his  prediction  of  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  (xiii.  16)  according  to  the  Greek, 
for  in  the  Vulgate  it  is  lifjcxirit  Jcrusu.i,  m  <,>/- 
totem  $uam  (xiii.  19;.  Oiigen  (De  Ornt.  p.  47) 
■Hjn  that  the  Jews  reject  tins  book  (t?7  5e  tov 
T(u$T)T  /3i/9A.a>  avTiKtyuucriv  ol  (K  irefUTOfxris).  In 
rhe  work  attributed  to  Augustine,  entitled  Specu- 
lum Sn  i/iturce.  it  is  asserted  that  the  .lews  ugect 
Tobit.  hut  tliat  it  is  icceived  by  the  Church  of 
thfl  Saviour  (Non  sunt  omittendi  et  hi,  quuH 
(pi"|.-m  ante  Salvatoris  ad\«'iitum  constat  MM 
conscript ns,  sed  com  ooii  rcceptos  a  Judwis  re( 'ipit 
tw»n  ejusdem  Salvatoris  ecclesia  :  Tobit  has 
om>  at  all  tirnet  a  la\  unite  Ixxik  in  the  church) 
-Xid  its   .nllueiK  t  is  si  II    manifest  iu  the  Angli- 
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caw  liturgical  forms,  as  iu  the  faSfat&j  (TobU 

iv.  7.  8)  ;  also  ia  the  Litany,  '  ue  viudiclarn 
8umas  de  peccatis  meis,  neque  reminiscarit 
delicta  mea,  vel  |>areutum  mecrum.'  In  th« 
preface  to  the  marriage  service  there  is  also  a 
manifest  allusion  to  Toh.  vi.  17,  according  to  the 
\  ulgate:  '  Hi  qui  conjugium  ita  suscipiunt,  ut 
Deum  a  se  et  a  sua  mente  excludant,  et  sua 
libidini  ita  vacetit,  sicnt  equus  et  mulus,  quibus 
non  est  intellectus.'  Chaps,  i.,  ii.,  vii.,  and  viii., 
are  read  in  the  course  of  lessons.  It  has  been 
8upjH)sed  from  a  comparison  of  Rev.  xxi.  18 
with  Tobit  xiii.  21,  22.  that  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
book  of  Tohit. 

Tents  of  Tobit. — There  have  descended  to  us 
no  less  than  six  di  fie  rent  texts  of  the  book  of 
Tobit. 

1.  Jerome's  Latin  text. — This  is  a  translation 
from  the  lost  Chaldaan.  '  I  do  not  cease  to 
wonder  at  your  urgency,"  says  Jerome  (Pref  to 
Tobit)',  'you  require  of  me  to  translate  into 
Latin  a  book  written  in  Chaldee,  the  book  of  the 
two  Tobiases.. . .  I  have  done  so  at  your  request, 
but  not  of  my  own  wish,  for  the  zeal  of  the  Jews 
reproaches  us  for  translating  for  Latin  ears  what 
is  opposed  to  their  canon.  Rut  preferring  to 
displease  the  Pharisees  rather  than  to  decline  the 
command  of  my  bishop,  I  have  done  as  well  as  I 
could  ;  and  as  the  Chaldee  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  Hebrew,  1  found  a  man  perfectly  acquainted 
with  both  tongues,  and  giving  one  day  to  the 
task,  I  procured  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis,  who 
wrote  down  from  my  dictation  in  Latin  what 
the  other  uttered  in  Hebrew.'  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  Jerome  considered  the  Chaldee 
to  l>e  the  original,  for  he  says  nothing  of  the  Greek 
text,  with  which  however,  he  must  necessaril/ 
have  been  acquainted.  The  Chaldee  text  has  no' 
since  been  heard  of,  but  judging  from  the  hur- 
ried work  of  Jerome,  it  must  have  differed  widely 
in  several  of  its  details  from  the  present  Greek. 

2.  The  Greek  text. — This  is  the  text  of  the 
Septuagint,  from  which  the  English  version  has 
been  made.  Eichhorn,  Jahn,  and  many  others 
consider  the  Greek  as  the  original  ;  whiie  thi3  text 
is  more  coitions  in  the  moral,  the  Latin  of  Jerome 
is  more  detailed  iu  the  historical  parts  (comp. 
chaps,  i.,  ii.,  hi.,  iv.,  viii.,  ix.,  xi.,  and  xiv.). 

3.  The  Antehieronymian  Latin  I'ersion,  pub- 
lished by  Sabatier.  This  is  from  the  Greek,  and 
Ilgen  maintains  that  it  was  partly  employed  by 
Jerome  iu  his  version.  It  differs  however  con 
siderahly  from  the  Greek,  both  in  omissions  (see 
chaps,  v.,  vi..  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  xi.)  and  additions 
(see  i.,  vii.,  xi.,  xiv.). 

4.  The  Syriac  l\rsion. —  This  too  is  made 
from  the  Gret  k.  but  i.-.  also  distinguished  by  se- 
veral additions  and  omissions  after  chaps,  vii..  \i. 

5.  .'/'he  Hdircic  tr.rt  of  Sibastiun  Minister. — ■ 
This  was  lust  published  at  Hasol  in  1512,  and 
agftin  in  Walton's  Polyglott.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  respecting  the  history  of  this  text.  l>e 
Wette  consideis  it  a  free  recension  of  the  original 
Hebrew.  Ilgen  thinks  it  the  work  of  an 
Italian  Jew,  who  lived  at  latest  in  the  5lh 
century.      He    makes    use    of    it    to    correct    the 

(iock. 

b  The  Hebrew  text  of  Taul  Fayixis. — Pub- 
lished tirst  at  Constantinople  iu  1517.  and  afta- 
wards   hy  this   learned    Kefoitucr  in  1542,     It  b 
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ix.»  -  ror^'lv  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  as  some  lome  obscurities,  .laities  in.  S,  Dr.  Macknight 
uave  supposed.  Out  rather  a  mixed  text  formed  translates,  'Hut  the  tongue  of  men  no  one  can 
from    the   Grtek,    Italic,   and    other    source.*.      It     subdue,'  that  is,  the   tongue  of  other  men,  for  the 

apostle  is  exhorting  the  Christian  to  subdue  his 
own  (com]),  ver.  13).  He  observes  that  CEeume- 
liius  read  the  passage  interrogatively,  as  much  ai 
to  say.  Wild  beasts',  birds,  serpents,  marine  ani- 
mals, have  been  tamed  by  man,  and  can  no  than 
tame  the  tongue?  2.  If  is  personified.  'Unto 
me  every  tongue  shall  swear,  that  is,  every  man 
(Isa.  xlv.  23  ;  comp.  Rom.  xiv.  1 1  ;  Phil.  ii.  1  I  ; 
lsa.liv.  17).  The  tongue  is  said  to  rejoice  (Acts  ii. 
26) ;  to  meditate  (Fs.  lii.  2)  ;  to  hate  (Prov.  xxvi. 
28)  ;  to  be  bridled  (James  i.  26)  ;  to  be  tamed 
(James  iii.  8;  comp.  Ecclus.  xxviii.  |8,  &c.).  It 
is  apostrophized  (Ps.  cxx.  3).  3.  It  is  used  by 
metonymy  for  speech  generally.  '  Let  us  not 
love    in    tongue    only'   (1    John    iii.    18;    cotnp. 


altogether  omits  chapters  xii.   and  xiii.  —  YY.  W. 

TOGARMAH  (HD-Oh,  HJmin,  or  in  some 
Codices  transposed  nftj^Jlh,  '•«  the  Hebrew  name 
of  Armenia,  winch  in  the  Septuagiut  translation 
is  called  &opya/u.d,  &epya/u.d.  Qvpya/j.d,  and 
&voya$d.  According  to  Moses  Chorenensis, 
the  Armenians  consider  themselves  to  be  descended 
from  Gomer,  through  Torgom.  and  therefore  they 
call  themselves  the  house  of  Torgom.  The  sons 
of  Gomer  were  Ashkenaz.  Riphath.  and  Togarmah 
(Gen.  x.  3;  1  Chron.  i.  ft).  The  name  "13111,  tor 
Turk  and  Turkoman,  reminds  us  of  HO'lJin. 

Armenia  was,  according  to  Strabo  (xi.  13.  9, 
p.  529),  distinguished  by  the  production  of  good 
horses  (comp.  Xeuoph.  Anab.  iv.  5.  24;  Herod.     'jjtftfj^  ^oy/rheogm  1  xii  1713;  JobVI^oixv! 


vii.  40).  This  account  harmonizes  with  the 
statement  that  the  house  of  Togarmah  traded  in 
the  fairs  of  Tyre  in  horses,  anil  horsemen,  and 
mules  (Ezek.  xxvii.  14).  The  situation  of  To- 
garmah was  north  of  Palestine  :  '  Gomer  and  all 
his  bands ;  the  house  of  Togarmah  of  the  north- 
quarters'    (Ezek.    xxxviii.  6).     The  countries  of 

DVIK  and  'OO  (Mivvds),  and  also  Tin,  were 
contiguous  to  Togarmah  (Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  1.  6; 
compaiethe  articles  Ararat.  Armenia  ;  see  also 
Moses  Chorenensis,  Historic  Armen.  lib.  iii.. 
Armen.  edidit,  lat.  vert,  notisque  illustr.  W.  et 
G.  Whistonii,  Lond.  1736;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i. 
I,  30-1 ;  D.  Michael  is,  Spicilegium  Geographies, 
torn.  i.  67-78;  Klaproth's    Travels,    ii.  61). — 

C.  H.  F.  B. 
TOMB.     [Burial] 

TONGUE  (jiCv  ;  Sept.  yXuxrera,  epoivJi ;  Vulg. 


5;  Prov.  vi.  24);  %a  soft  tongue,'  i:  e.  soothing 
language  (xxv.  1 5).  '  Accuse  not  a  servant  to  his 
master,'  literally,'  hurt  not  with  thy  tongue'  (Prov. 
xxx.  10)  ;  '  the  law  of  kindness  is  in  her  tongue,' 
i.  e.  speech  (xxxi.  26  ;  Isa.  iii.  8  ;  1-  4  ;  Wisd.  i.  6\ 
4.  For  a  particular  language  or  dialect,  spoken 
by  any  particular  people.  '  Every  one  after  his 
tongue'  (Gen.  x.  5,  20,  31  ;  Dent,  xxviii.  49; 
Esth.  i.  22  ;  Dan  i.  4;  John  v.  2;  Acts  i.  19; 
ii.  4,  8,  11;  xxvi.  14;  1  Cor.  xii.  10:  xiii.  1  ; 
xiv.  2;  Rev.  xvi.  16;.  5.  For  the  people  speak- 
ing a  language  (Isa.  Ixvi.  18;  Dan.  iii.  4,  7,  &c. 
Rev.  v.  9  ;  vii.  9  :  x.  11;  xi.  9:  xiv.  6;  xvii. 
15\  6.  It  is  usfti  figuratively  for  anything  resem- 
bling a  tongue  in  shape.  Thus,  '  a  wedge  of  golo1,' 
literally  a  '  tongue'  (Josh.  vii.  21,  24;  yKeUxxTt, 
fiia  XPV(TV  5  Vulg.  regula  aurea.)  The  French 
still  say  un  lingot  dor,  'a  little  tongue  of  gold,' 
whence,  by  corruption,    our  word  •  ingot.'     '  '1  he 


lingua,  os),  is  used,  1.   literally,  for  the  human  bay  that  looketh    southward,'   literally  '  tongue' 

tongue.    '  Every  one  that  lappet h  the  water  with  (xv<  2;  xviii.  19)  ;  '  a  longue  of  fire'  (Isa.  v.  24  ; 
his  tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth'  (Judg.  vii.  5 ;  Job  •  Comp.  Acts  ii.  3  ;  Isa.  xi.  15).      7.  Some  of  the 

xxvii.   4;    Ps.  xxxv.   2S  ;  xxxix.   I,   3;    li.    14;  Hebrew    idioms,  phrases,    &c,    formed    of    this 

lxvi.  17;   Prov.  xv.  2;  Zech.  xiv.  12:   Mark  vii.  W01[)     are     highly    expressive.      Thus,    'an    evil 
33    35;    Luke  i    64;    xvi.  24;     Rom    iii.  13;  aker- (Ps.  cxl.  H  .   |^  fc^,  literally,  <  a  man 

1  Cor.  xiv.  9;  James  i.  26;  m.  5,  6,  8;   1  Pet.      r  v  .  .,'   »  ...   r         ,     ■"_     . 

iii.  10  :   Rev.  xvi.  10  ;  Ecclus.  xvii.  6  ;  Wisd.  x.  ot  tongue;   comp.  Ecclus   vni.  3,  and  see  Eccles. 

21  ;  2  Mace.    vii.  4;   for   the  tongue  of  the  dog,  x-  n»  Hebrew,  or  margin) ;   'a  froivard,   or  rather 

Ps.  lxviii.  23;  of  the  viper,  Job  xx.  16  ;  of  idols,  «  false  tongue'  (Prov.   x.  31  ;    JTDBiin  jit??,  '  a 

Baruch   vi.  8;  the  tongues  of  the  seven   brethren  tongue   of  revolvings")  ;    *  a  wholesome   tongue' 

cut  out,  2  Mace.  vii.  4,  10;  comp.  Prov.  x.  20).  ,  .      M,,,L  ..»....«  ii.      n      ,  [j     ,      ,. 

(Prov.  xv.  4;  |1ev  XD^D,  literally, '  the  healing 


Various  explanations  have  been  offered,  why 
Gideon's  three  hundred  followers  should  have  been 
selected  because  they  lapped  water  out  of  their 
bands,  standing  or  perhaps  moving  onward, 
while  they  who  stayed  and  '  bowed  down  to  drink' 
were   rejected.     Josephus  says,   that    the    former 


of  the  tongue,'  reconciliation,  &c.  ;  Sept.  taerii 
yXdecrexris,  lingua placabil is) ;  'a  backbiting  ton-ue 
(Prov.  xxv.  23  ;  "lflD,  '  secret  ;'  '  slow  of  speech 

(Exod.   iv.  10;  pc6  "133,    literally,  'heavy   of 
tongue,'   unfit  to  be    an    orator :  fipahvyKwaaros  ; 


thereby   showed    their    timorousness   and    fear    of  contrast  Ecclus.  iv.  29)  ;     the  tongue  of  the  stam- 

being   overtaken    by    the   enemy,  and   that   these  merer'  (Isa.  xxxii.  4),  ;'.  e.  rude,  illiterate  (comp 

poor-spirited  men  were  chosen  on  purpose  to  illus-  xxxv.  6;   on   Isa.    xxviii.   11,  see   Lowth).       In 

trate  the  power   of  God  in   the  victory  (Antiq.  v.  xxxiii.  19,   it   means  a   foreign   language,   which 

6.3.)     On  Mark  vii.  33,35,  Dr.  A.  Clarke  oilers  seems  gibberish   to  those  who  do  not  understand 

the  interpretation,  that  it  was  the  deaf  ami  stam-  it  (comp  Ezek.  iii. 5):  '  the  tongue  of  the  learned* 

mering  man  himself  who  put  his  own  fingers 'into  (Isa.  1.  4),  i.  e.  of  the  instructor.  The  lexicons  will 

his  ears  to  intimate  his  deafness;  spat  or  emptied  point  out  many  other  instances.       8.  Some  meta- 

his   mouth,  that   the    Saviour  might  look    at  his  joAortra/ expressions  are  highly  significant.    TIins, 

t  mgue ;  touched  his  own  tongue   to  intimate  that  Hos.  vii.  16,  'the  rage  of  the    tongue.'  I.  e.  verbal 

lie  could  not  speak;  looked  up  to   heaven  as  im-  abuse;  '  strife  of  tongues' (Ps.  xxxi.2W);  'scourge 

ploring  divine  aid;  and   groaned    to   denote    his  of  the  tongue' (Job  v.  21  [Execration];  comp. 

distress   under   his   affliction;    and   that   our  Sa-  Ecclus.  xxvi.  6 ;  xxviii.  17);   '  snare  of  the  ilan- 

vinur  simply    said    4  be   ojrened'  (Commentary),  dermis   tongue'   (li.  2);  on    the    phrase    '  ntr<*ugc 

This  exp  aiuitioii   certainly  clears  the  passage  of  tongue' (Isa.  xxviii.  1 1 ),  see  Lowth  aotet  OO  *C. 
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9-12,    aird  after partis  the   vivid  rendering  of  the 
V'ulg.  ;  '  to  slip  with  the  tongue  (Ecclus.  xx.  18; 
ixv.  H),  i.  e.  use  inadvertent  or  unguarded  speech  ; 
'  they   bend   their   tongues,   their   bows,   for   lies  ' 
(Jer.    ix.  3),  t.  e.  tell  determined  and  malicious 
falsehoods;  'they  sharpen  their  tongues'  (Fs.  civ. 
3).  i.  e.  prepare  cutting  speeches  (comp.  lvii.  4)  ; 
•  to   smooth   the  tongue"  (Jer.   xxiii.  31),  employ 
flattering  language  ;   '  to  smite  with   the  tongue' 
(Jer.  xviii.  18),   ».  e.  to  traduce  — if  it  should  not 
be  rendered.  '  on  the  tongue,'  alluding  to  a  punish- 
ment for  false   witness;  'to  lie  in  wait  with  the 
tongue"  (  Ecclus.  v.  14);  '  to  stick  out  the  tongue 
(lsa.    lvii.  4),  i.e.  to  mock;   '  against  any  of  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue' 
(Exod.  xi.  7),  t.  e.  none  shall  hurt  them  ;  but.  both 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  have,   '  not  a  dog  belonging  to 
the  children  of  Israel  shall    howl,  which,  as   op- 
posed to  the  '  great  cry"  in  Egypt  over  the  first- 
born, means,  not.  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
have   cause  to   wail  (Josh.  x.  21  ;  Judith  xi.  9). 
'  To  hide  under  the  tongue,'  means,  to  have  in  the 
mouth,    whether   spoken    of    hidden    wickedness 
(Job  xx.  12;  comp.  Ps.  x.  7),  or  delicious   lan- 
guage  (Cant,  iv.  11);  'the  word  of  God   in  the 
tongue, '.denotes  inspiration  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2)  ;  •  to 
divide   the   tongues  of  the  wicked,'  is  to  raise  up 
dissensions  among  them  (Ps.lv.  9;   comp.  2Sam. 
xv.  34  ;   xvii.  14,  15).     '  The  tongue  cleaving  to 
the  palate,"  signifies  profound  attention  (Job.  xxix. 
10),  or  excessive  thirst  ^Lam.  iv.  4  ;   comp   xxii. 
16):  Mo  cause  the  tongue  to  cleave  to  the  palate,' 
is  to  indict  supernatural  dumbn#ss  (Ezek.  in.  26; 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  h).     9.   Some  beautiful  comparisons 
occur.     'An   evil  tongue    is   a  sharp  sword'  (Ps. 
lvii.  4);   'the  tongue  of  the  w>se  is  health*  (Prov. 
xii.  18)  ;  v  like  choice  silver'  (x.  20),  i.  e.  his  words 
are  solid,   valuable,   sincere.       10.   The   vices   of 
the  tongue  are  specified   in  great  variety  :  fiajtery 
(Ps.    v.  9;    Ihov.  xxviii.  "53  i  ;  backbiting  (Ps.  xv. 
3),  literally,  '  run   about  with  t lie   tongue'  (Prov? 
xxv.  2't) ;  deceit  (Ps.  1.  19   ;  unrestrained  speech 
(lxxiii.   9);  lying    (cix._  .2)  ;    '  a  Jying  tongue 
hateth  those  that   are  afflicted  by  it"  (Prov.  xxvi. 
2'>  ;   comp.  T.ic.  (Agr.  4*2)  Proprium  humani  in- 
genii    est.    odisse,    quern    hcseris).      'They    have 
tan  dit  their  tongue  to  speak  lies,  and'weary  them- 
9elves  to    commit    iniquity'   (Jer.    ix.  5)— words 
which    beautifully  illustrate   the    fact,    that    false- 
hood and  vice  are  not  natural,  but  are  a  restraint 
and    compulsion  upon   nature.    '  double-tongued' 
(I  Tim.  iii.  8),  $i\oyos->  saying  one   thing  to  ihis 
man  and  another  to  that  (comp.  Ecclus.  v.  9.  14  ; 
xxviii.  13).       The    retribution    of    evil    speakers 
brought  on  themselves  (Ps.    Ixin  8).       11.  The 
virtuous  uses  of  .the  tongue   are  specified  :    I  keep- 
ing   the    tongue'    (P-t  xxxiv.   13;    1    Pit     iii.   It); 
Prov.  xxi.  23)  ;   t  ruling  the  tongue*  (Ecclus.  xix. 
6;  James   i.    26;;    the    origin   of   the   bight    and 
wrong    use    of    the    tongue    traced    to    the    heart 
(Mat  I.  xii.  34).      12.   Mistranslations  :  as    'hold- 
ing the  tongue;'    the"  Hebrews  li  id  no  such  idiom 
fP-t.  xxxix.  2;   comp.  the  Bible  and    prayer-book 
version  of  Hahak.  i.  13).      hi  Ezra  iv.  7,  *  the  Sy- 
rian tongue,'  literally,  '  in    Syriao'   (Esth.  vii.  4  ; 
Ecclus.  xx.  i.  7).       Our    mistranslation  of   Prov. 
rXvi.    1,    has  misled    many:    'The   preparations  of 
tli«'  in-art  in  man,  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  i« 
from  the  Lord,'  literally,  '  Of  man  aro  the  dis|x>«i- 
>jUun«  of  the  heart,  but  a  hearing  of  the  tongue  i«of 
'hcjtfwl.       13.  The  miraculous  yi/^o/Vo/i^utf*,  as 
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well  as  its  corresponding  gift  of  interpretation, ku 
been  the  subject  of  two  opinions.  It  was  promised 
by  Christ  to  believers  :  they  eliall  speak  yXwooait 
Kaivads  (Mark  xvi.  17>;  and  fulfilled  at  Pente- 
cost, when  the  apostles  and  their  companions  '  be- 
gan to  speak  trepans  yKwaaais'  (Acts  ii.  4,  11; 
comp.  Acts  x.  46;  xix.  6;  1  Cor.  xii.  30;  xiv. 
2,  39).  In  the  last  passage  we  have  '  to  pray  in  a 
tongue'  (ver.  14),*' to  speak  words  in  a  tongue' 
(ver.  19);  'tongues"  (1  Cor.  xii.  10.28:  xiii.  8; 
xiv.  22.  26).  The  obvious  explanation  of  most  of 
these  passages  is,  to  speak  in  other  living  lan~ 
gnages,  the  supernatural  acquisition  of  which 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  a 
means  of  diffusing  it.  But  some  verses  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  have  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  a  strange, 
ecstatic,  inspired,  unearthly  language  ;  but  these 
all  admit  of  a  different  solution.  In  ver.  2,  '  he 
who  speaketh  in  a  tongue'  evidently  means,  he 
who  speaks  some  foreign  living  language ;  the 
supplied  word  '  unknown'  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  is 
needless,  and  misleads  the  English  reader.  It.  is 
further  said  that  "  he  edifieth  himself  (which,  as 
Macknight  justly  pleads,  required  that  he  should 
understand  himself ),  and  edifieth  the  church  also 
if  an  interpreter  were  present  (ver.  28).  The  apostle 
says  (ver.  14),  '  If  I  pray  in  a  tongue,  my  spirit 
prayeth,  ibpt  imy^understanding  is  unfruitful,' 
which  words  in  English  seem  to  intimate  that  the 
speaker  might  not  understand  himself;  but  the 
words  6  5e  vovs  iaou,  signify, '  my  meaning'  (comp. 
1  Cor.  ii.  16;  Vulg.  sensum  domini),  or,  as  Ham- 
mond and  Schleusnersay,  \  my  faculty  of  dunking 
ii|)on  and  explaining  toothers  the  meaning  of  what 
I  utter'  (comp.  vers.  15,  19),  though  in  ver.  15 
some  take  rip  vot  as  a  datiyus  com  modi,  and  ren- 
der, '  that  others  may  understand.'  The  key  to  the 
difficulties  of  this  subject  is  the  supposed  absence 
of  an  inspired  interpreter  (ver.  2^),  in  which  case 
the  gift  would  not  be  profitable  to  the  hearers. 
The  gift  of  tongues  was  to  cease  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8). 
See  Mackuight's  notes  on  1  Cor.  xiv.;  Olshau 
sen's  Comment,  on  Acts  ii.  4;  Neauder's  Hist,  of 
the  Apostolic  Age,  and  in  BibL  Repos.,  iv.  p.  249, 
&c.  ;  Stosch,  Arch(ful.  (B&ttU  X.  TV,  p.  93;  Ga- 
taker,  ad  M.  Anton.,  p»  1*20  ;  and  Ernesti,  Lex. 
Techn.  Gr.  Uhet..  p.  62—  J.  F.  D. 

TONGUES.  CON  FUSION  OF.  We  have 
already  touched  upon  this  subject  in  the  articles 
Kauki,  (vol.  i.  p.  20(>,  rol.  'X\  and  Nations,  Dis- 
'.  fkks'ion  of  (vol.  ii.  pp.  393-395).  Trusting  to 
the  favour  of  our  readers  to  peruse  those  pa-sages, 
we  shall  now  first  cite  the  pail  of  the  primeval 
.  historv  which  relates  the  f'aet  so  lemarka'ile  and 
inlluenti.il  upon  the  subsetp.ent  fortunes  of  man- 
kind ;  and  then  we  propose  to  otfer  obseivations 
and  opinions  u|ton  ihe  nairative. 

'Anil  all  the  earth  was  [in  the  use  of]  the  same 
language  and  the  same  woids.  And  it  was  in 
their  migrating  from  the  east  that  they  discovered 
a  plain  in  the  land  of  Siiinar,  and  they  settled 
there.  And  ihey  spake  each  to  other,  Come,  let 
us  make  bricks,  and  let  us  burn  them  completely. 
And  the  brick  was  to  them  for  stone,  and  the 
.  asphalt  I  bitumen  J  was  to  them  for  cement.  And 
they  spalte,  Come,  let  us  build  for  ourselves  a 
city  and  a  tower,  and  its  top  in  the  sky,  and  let 
ns  make  for  ourselves  a  name  [a  designation  of 
eiiinence,  and  which  may  well  denote  a  sign, 
land-mark,  or  rallying  point,  as  in  lsa.  It.  13], 
that  we  may  not  be  dispersed  over  die  fuce  at  wo 
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rrhole  earth.  Ami  Jehovah  descended  to  inspect 
the  city  and  the  tow  t  T  which  the  sons  of  nun  were 
building.  And  Jehovah  spake,  Behold  *he  people 
is  one,  and  the  language  one  to  tin*  whole  of  them  ; 
ami  this  is  their  beginning  for  doing  [».  e.,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  self-w  ill],  and  now  nothing  what- 
ever wliich  they  may  take  into  their  heads  to  do 
will  lie  prevented  them.  Come,  let  us  descend, 
and  theie  put  confusion  into  their  speech,  so  that 
ihev  shall  no'  understand  the  speech  of  each  other. 
And  Jehovah  dispersed  them  thence  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth;  and  they  ceased  from  build- 
ing the  city.  For  that  reason  its  name  was  called 
Babkl.,  because  there  Jehovah  put  confusion  into 
the  speech  of  the  whole  earth,  and  thence  Jehovah 
dispersed  them  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ' 
(Gen.  xi.  1-10). 

Obs.  Verse  1 :  As  the  Hebrew  word  for  one  has 
a  plural,  used  in  the  second  member  of  this  sen- 
tence, hut  which  we  cannot  imitate,  we  have  ren- 
dered if  in  both  cases  the  same,  which  sufficiently 
expresses  the  idea. —  Verse  3  :  Literally,  if  we 
might  coin  an  English  cognate  verb,  Let  us  brick- 
make  bricks.  The  existence  of  such  a  verb  in 
Hehrew  pietty  clearly  indicates  that  this  simple 
and  early  art  was  in  previously  common  use. — 
Verse  4  :  '  Top  in  the  sky  ;"  i.  e.,  their  intention 
was  to  carry  1  heir  tower  to  a  great  height.  So  the 
cities  of  the  Canaanites  were  described  as  'walled 
up  to  heaven."  Also  the  expression  indicates  piide 
and  impiety. — Verse  6:  The  exact  sense  of  the 
verb  zamam  is  expressed  by  the  common  phrase  of 
taking  into  the  head — an  arbitrary  fancy,  an  irra- 
tional resolution. 

1.  This  narration  is  given  in  the  extreme  style 
of  anthropopathic  and  anthropomorphic  descrip- 
tion (see  vol.  i.  pp.  66,  161,  267  ;  vol.  ii.  p  391; 
No:  only  was  this  style  (he  best  adapted,  rather 
we  most  say,  the  only  one  adapted,  to  the  com- 
prehension of  mankind  in  the  infantile  state  of  our 
race,  hut  it  awakens  our  minds  to  a  deeper  mean- 
ing :  it  conveys  the  most  explicit  and  expressive 
idea  ol  a  communion  of  the  creature  with  the 
Creator,  an  intercourse  of  man  with  God,  a 
rkvei,ation  of  the  Supreme  Will  as  to  purpose 
and  authority.  Let  it  be  expunged,  and  we  have 
no  hold  of  the  all-momentous  reality  of  a  mani- 
festation from  the  Lord  of  the  universe  to  the 
mind  of  man,  which  shall  be  sure  in  its  principle 
and  safe  in  its  effects — the  combination  of  moral 
desert  and  invincible  power  in  the  Highest  Being, 
and  of  holiness  and  love  in  his  administration. 
Let  it  be  expunged,  and  any  assignable  revelation 
upon  the  duty  and  prospects  of  the  creature  would 
be  indistinguishable  from  the  products  of  the  mind 
itself,  the  mere  fabric  of  its  own  reasoning  powers. 
The  mental  picture  of  a  celestial  palace,  of  the 
Deity  coming  down  from  it,  of  his  exploring  and 
inspecting,  of  his  deliberating  and  weighing  con- 
tingencies, of  his  concluding  and  acting, — these 
form  the  first  and  most  childlike  form  of  an  ex- 
tiibit  ion  of  God's  perfections,  truth,  and  dominion. 
This  is  the  representation  which  reigns  in  the 
earliest  Scriptures;  and  though,  in  the  subse- 
quent records  of  revelation,  we  can  trace  a  very 
perceptible  advancement,  still  the  principle  re- 
mains in  all  its  gradations  of  ascent  to  the  very 
last  and  highest  forms  of  communication  from 
God  to  man.  The  style  is  ever,  'Thus  saith  the 
Lord — the  Lord  spake — the  Lord  appeared — 
God  spake  unto  the  fathers  by  vhe  prophets,  and 
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unto  us  by  his  Son — He  who  sitteth  upon  tho 
throne,  saith.'  We  add  a  passage  from  a  (ierman 
essay,  which,  we  humbly  think,  can  scarcely  be 
too  strongly  recommended  :  '  The  languages  of 
men,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  computed,  of 
natural  necessity,  but  very  few  words.  Those 
words  did  not  reach  to  the  expression  of  that 
which  is  not  cognizahle  by  the  senses  ;  they  for 
the  most  part  expressed  only  such  objects  as  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  organic  perceptions,  or  are 
felt  in  our  inward  experience.  \>  lien,  then,  it 
pleased  God  to  impart  to  men  the  instruction 
wliich  they  needed,  by  appearances,  whether  vi- 
sions or  manifestations,  his  wisdom  saw  tit,  in 
order  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  invisible  things, 
to  avail  itself  of  terms  derived  from  sensible  objects 
and  sensible  perceptions.  And,  as  men  cannot 
pass  beyond  the  sphere  of  themselves  and  the 
things  which  surround  them,  it  was  not  possible 
to  Bring  within  their  comprehension  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  exalted  nature  of  the  Deity  in 
any  other  way  than  that  GOD  should  speak  oj 
himself  as  if  he  were  a  human  being,  and 
thought,  and  felt,  and  acted  like  a  human  being. 
Only  by  means  of  this  wise  condescension  of  God, 
placing  his  own  attributes  and  counsels  in  a  con- 
stant comparison  with  the  faculties  and  mental 
operations  of  men,  could  mortals  arrive  at  the 
necessary,  though  as  yet  very  feeble,  knowledge 
of  the  invisible  and  eternal  Creator '  (Seiler,  in 
Pye  Smith's  Script.  Testimony  to  the  Messiah, 
vol.  iii.  Append,  ii  ). 

Upon  this  principle  of  Bible  interpretation,  in 
itself  most  important  and  incontrovertible,  while 
its  application  to  any  particular  case  must  be 
speciallv  judged  of,  we  conceive  that  the  passage 
beloie  us  may  be  resolved  into  a  statement  to  tin? 
effect  : — 

An  order!  v  and  peaceful  distribution  and  mi- 
gration of  the  families  descended  from  Noah  had 
been  directed  by  divine  authority,  and  carried 
into  general  ellect  (see  p.  393  of  this  Volume). 
But  there  was  a  part  of  mankind  who  would  not 
conform  themselves  to  this  wise  and  benevolent 
arrangement.  This  rebellious  party,  having  dis- 
covered a  region  to  their  taste,  determined  to  re 
main  in  it.  Tfi'ey  built  their  houses  in  conti 
guitv,  and  proceeded  Hi  the  other  method  describei 
for  guarding  against  any  further  division  of  thei 
company.  This  was  an  act  of  rebellion  agains, 
the  divine  government.  The  omniscient  and 
righteous  God  therefore  frustrated  it,  by  inflicting 
upon  them  a  remarkable  affection  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  which  produced  discord  and  sepa- 
ration. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  dogmatically 
affirm  that  this  infliction  was  absolutely  and 
visibly  miraculous.  It  is  an  undeniable  cha- 
racter of  the  Scriptural  idiom,  especially  in  the 
Old  Testameut,  that"  verbs  denoting  direct  effi- 
ciency are  used  when  only  mediate  action  is  to 
be  understood,  or  permission,  or  declaration. 
Instances  are  numerous  :  e.  g.,  '  God  caused  me 
to  wander  '  (Gen.  xx.  13)  ;  'I  have  made — given 
—  sustained  '  (xxvii.  37)  ;  the  *  hardening  of 
wicked. men's  hearts'  (Exod.  vii.  ;  Isa.  vi.,  &c.) ; 
'  I  will  come  up  into  the  midst  of  them  '  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  5).  See  many  examples  in  Mr.  Hartwell 
Home's  Introd,,  7th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  4G9.  And  all 
such  declarations  are  iierfectly  true.  The  Infi- 
nitely Wise  and  Holy  and  Powerful  worketh  «1> 
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things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
as  much  when  his  operation  is  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  rational  creatures  and  t lie  free  exer- 
cise of  their  own  faculties,  as  when  there  is  a 
miraculous  intervention.  Mr.  Shuck  ford  inclines, 
at  least,  to  the  opinion  that  the  whole  was  the 
result  of  natural  and  moral  second  „anses,  fulfill- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  Most  High.  '  The  builders 
of  Babel  were  evidently  projectors;  their  designed 
tower  is  a  proof  of  it.  Ami  if  they  had  one 
project,  and  that  an  idle  one,  why  might  not 
they  have  others?  Language  was  but  one,  until 
they  came  to  multiply  the  tongues  ;  but  that  one 
was  without  doubt,  scanty,  (it  only  to  express  the 
early  thoughts  of  mankind,  who  had  not  yet 
"  subdued  "  the  world  (Gen.  i.  28),  nor  arrived  at 
a  large  aod  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the 
tilings  oi'  it.  Men  now  began  to  build  towers,  to 
open  to  themselves  views  of  a  larger  fame,  and 
consequently  of  greater  scenes  of  action  than  their 
ancestors  had  pursued.  And  why  may  iW  the 
thought  of  finding  new  names  for  the  things 
which  their  enlarged  notions  offered  to  their  con- 
sideration, have  now  risen?  God  is  said  to  have 
**,  come  down  and  confounded  their  language  :" 
but  it  is  usual  to  meet  with  things  spoken  of  as 
immediately  done  by  God  which  were  effected, 
not  by  extraordinary  miracle,  hut.  by  the  course 
of  things  [lermitted  by  him,  to  work  out  what  he 
would  have  done  in  the  world.  Language  was 
without  doubt  enlarged  at.  some  particular  time; 
and  if  a  great  deal  was  attempted  at  once, 
confusion  would  naturally  arise.  The  men  of 
Shinar  were  got  away  from  their  ancestors,  and 
their  heads  were  full  of  innovations  ;  and  the  pro- 
jectors being  many,  the  projects  might  be  different, 
and  tiie  leading  men  might  make  up  several  parties 
amongst  them.  If  we  were  to  suppose  the  whole 
number  of  I  hem  to  be  no  more  than  a  thousand, 
twenty  or  thirty  persons,  endeavouring  to  invent 
new  words  and  spreading  them  amongst  their  com- 
panions, might  m  time  cause  a  deal  of  confusion. 
It  does  indeed  look  more  like  a  miracle  to  sup- 
pose the  Confusion  of  Tongues  effected  instantly, 
in  a  moment  ;  but  tiie  text  does  noT  oblige  us  to 
think  it  so  sudden  a  production.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  Battel  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations 
might  be  several  years;  and  perhaps  all  this  time 
a  difference  was  growing  up,  until  at  length  it 
came  to  such  a  height  as  to  cause  them  to  form 
different  companies,  and  so  to  separate'  (Connect, 
of  Hist.  i.  1 33  135). 

II.  The  date  of  this  event  we  cannot,  satisfac- 
torily place  so  early  as  at  100  years  after  the  flood, 
as  it  is  in  the  commonly  received  chronology. 
Every  view  that  we  can  take  of  the  pievious 
history  inclines  us  to  one  of  the  larger  systems, 
•  bat  of  the  Septuagint,  which  gives  530  years, 
or  th;it  of  Joseplius,  adopted  with  a  little  emenda- 
tion by  Dr.  Hales,  which  gives  000  years;  and 
thus  we  have  at  least  live  centuries  for  the  inter- 
vening jieriod.  Professor  Wallace,  in  his  ela- 
borate woik,  makes  it  more  than  eight  centuries 
(Dissertation  on  the  True  Age  of  the  World, 
and  the  Chronology  to  the  Christian  Era,  1841, 
p.  298). 

III.  l*}K)ii  the  question,  Whether  all  of  man- 
kind were  engaged  in  this  act  of  concerted  dis- 
abedience,  or  only  a  part  f  we  confess  ourselves 
unahlp  to  adduce  irrefragable  evidence  on  either 
side,  but  we  tk  ink    that   there   is  a  great  prepon- 
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derance  of  argument  oil  the  part  of  th*  latu.; 
supposition.  The  simple  phraseology  of  the  text 
wears  an  appearance  of  favouring  the  former : 
but  the  extreme  brevity  and  insulated  character 
of  these  primeval  fragments  forbid  our  arguing 
from  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  first  and  the  se- 
cond sentence.  It  is  a  common  idiom  in  Hebrew 
that  a  pronoun,  whether  separate  or  suffixed,  stands 
at  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject,  even  when 
that  subject  may  lie  different  and  remote  from  the 
nearest  preceding,  and  requires  to  be  supplied  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  reader.  Instances  :  Ps. 
ix.  13  (l'ij;  xviii.  15  (14);  xliv.  3  (2);  lxv. 
10  (9)  ;  cv.  37  So  far  as  the  grammatical 
structure  is  concerned,  we  may  regard  the  two 
sentences  as  mutually  independent ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  question  is  open  to  considerations 
of  reason  and  probability.  It  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  Noah  (who,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
chronology,  lived  350  years  beyond  the  time  of 
the  deluge;  but  this  we  do  not  urge,  for  we  em- 
brace a  longer  series  of  years),  and  Shem.  and  all 
others  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  were  confe- 
derates in  this  proceeding.  Hence  the  opinion 
has  been  maintained,  more  or  less  definitely,  by 
many  critics  and  expositors,  that  it  was  perpe- 
trated by  only  a  part  of  mankind,  chiefly  if  not 
solely  the  posterity  of  Ham,  and  upon  the  insti- 
gation and  under  the  guidance  of  Nimrod.  who 
(ch.  x.  10)  is  declared  to  have  had  Babe!  for  the 
head  place  of  his  empire.  The  latter  part  of  this 
position  is  asserted  by  Josephus,  and  the  whole 
by  Augustine  and  other  ancients.  Of  modern 
writers  who  have  maintained  this  opinion,  we 
may  specify  Luther,  Calvin  by  apparent  impli- 
cation, Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Bonfrere.  Poole  in 
his  hi]  'i  h  Annotations,  Patrick,  Wells,  Samuel 
Claike  tiie  annotator,  Henry,  by  implication; 
narratives  derived  from  Arabian  and  Hindoo 
sources,  in  Charles  Taylor's  Illustrations  of 
Cabnet,  Fragm.  52^  ;  and  the  late  Jacob  Bryant, 
who,  though  too  imaginative  and  sanguine  a 
theorist,  and  defective  in  his  kriowh  dge  of  the 
Oriental  tongues,  often  gives  us  valuable  col- 
lections of  facts  ami  sound  reasonings  from  them 
(see  the  passages  quoted  from  him  in  p.  395  of 
this  volume).  A  considerable  part  of  Ins  cele- 
brated work,  the  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology, 
is  occupied  with  tracing  the  historical  vestiges  of 
the  builders  of  Babel,  whom,  on  grounds  oi'  high 
probability  at  least,  lie  regards  as  Cuthites 
(assumed  to  be  a  dialectic  variety  for  Cushifes  , 
the  descendants  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham,  but 
with  whom  were  united  many  dissatisfied  and 
apostate  individuals  of  the  branches  of  Japhetli. 
Dr.  Doig.  in  the  article  '  Philology,"  in  fhh  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica  (seventh  edition,  1812)  has 
entered  at  some  length  into  this  question,  and 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusion  :  '  From  these 
circumstances,  we  hope  it  appears  that  the  whole 
mass  of  mankind  was  not  engaged  in  building  the 
tower  of  Babel  ;  that  the  language  of  all  the  human 
race  was  not  confounded  upon  that  occasion,  and 
that  the  dispersion  reached  only  to  a  combination 
of  Ham  ires,  and  of  the  most  profligate  part  of  tin 
two  other  families  who  had  joined  their  wicked 
confederacy. 

IV.  Admitting,  however,  our  inability  to  de- 
termine, with  absolute  certainty,  on  which  sida 
of  this  alternative  the  truth  lies,  no  difference 
accrues  to  the  subject  of  this  article    What  w«J 
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tM  phenomena  of  tin*  case?  In  what  did  tlie 
Confusion  of  Tongues  actually  consist}  For  the 
*;iswer  a  considerable  variety  of  opinions  has 
been  promulgated. 

1.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  operation,  pro- 
iuced  either  by  a  positively  miraculous  interven- 
tion, or  in  the  ordinary  way  of  natural  causes 
ander  the  divine  direction,  was  not.  upon  the 
words  or  the  modes  of  speech  at  all,  hut  upon 
the  tempers  of  the  men  concerned  ;  a  discordance 
of  minds,  an  irreconcilable  contradiction  of 
opinions  and  counsels,  upon  the  operations  and 
various  circumstances  of  the  building,  and  con- 
sequently an  angry  abandonment  of  the  work 
and  disruption  of  the  confederacy.  Such  a  judg- 
ment upon  die  minds  of  wicked  men  is  expressed 
in  Ps.  lv.  10  :  'Swallow  up  \i.  e.  demolish,  frus- 
trate] and  divide  [palag\  their  tongues.'  But 
the  declaration  of  verse  1  stands  in  apparent  op- 
position to  this  interpretation,  and  in  verse  6,  the 
unanimity  of  the  people  and  the  identity  of  their 
language  are  distinguished.  The  learned  and 
pious  Vitringa  explains  and  defends  it  at  great 
length.  He  places  it  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  sudden  impulse  to  new  habits  of 
pronunciation,  though  the  language  remained 
the  same.  He  regards  either  of  these  interpreta- 
tions as  perfectly  accordant  with  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, but  he  seems  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
former  yObserv.  Sacra,  torn.  i.  Diss.  i.  cap.  9). 
The  quotation  above  from  Shuck  ford  supports 
tins  opinion. 

2.  Others  suppose  it  to  have  referred  toopi- 
uu.ix  about  religion  and  worship;  applying  the 
word  saphah,  'lip,'  to  signify  confession  as  a 
religious  act,  and  affirming  this  meaning  to  be 
supported  by  Po.  lxxxi.  6  (5)  ;  Isa.  xix.  13,  &c. 
But  that  interpretation  of  those  passages  is,  to  say 
the  least,  very  disputable*,  also,  the  secondary 
use  of  saphah  to  denote  speech  or  language  as  a 
mode  or  system  of  speaking,  is  abundantly  esta- 
blished in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  and  the  con- 
nection with  the  term  words  in  the  case  before  us 
(verse  1)  determines  that  signification. 

3.  By  many,  probably  most,  learned  and  emi- 
nent men,  it  is  supposed  that  the"  *  was  a  miracu- 
lous infusion  into  the  minds  au  1  the  practical 
habit  of  the  Babel-builders,  of  languages  abso- 
lutely new  and  possessing  no  affinity  to  each 
other;  or  of  divergence  into  varieties  of  dialect, 
radically  indeed  the  same,  but  mutually  unin- 
telligible; or  of  mere  alterations  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, by  permutation  of  the  labial  letters  (for 
instance)  with  the  palatal.  Some,  among  whom 
was  the  distinguished  divine  Vitringa,  conceive 
the  effect  to  have  been  transient,  and  to  have  gra- 
dually worn  away  after  the  design  was  answered 
by  the  dispersion  ;  others,  that  it  was  permanent, 
producing  a  certain  number  of  great  stems  of  lan- 
guage, from  each  of  which  others  branched  out 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  vocal  deriva- 
tion. 4  The  great  affinity  that  still  reigns  among 
the  kindred  dialects  of  the  east  and  the  remoter 
of  the  west,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  Confu- 
sion of  Tongues  consisted  rather  in  diversity  of 
pronunciation  of  the  same  words,  than  in  the  in- 
troduction of  new  words  expressing  the  same 
ideas  (Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i. 
p.  365).  For  Mr.  Bryant's  opinion,  see  this 
volume,  p.  39-'). 

The  hypothesis  of  a  change  in  the  pronuncia- 
voi    ii.  57 
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tion  leading  to  diversified  results,  some  of  which 
might  lie  of  persistent  influence,  appears  to  us  U. 
have  the  most  of  probability  and  reason  on  in- 
side. 

But  perhaps  we  need  not  lose  ourselves  in  the 
invention  of  conjectural  modes,  of  greater  or  less 
probability,  and  in  which  imagination  may  per- 
form a  principal  part.  We  will  otl'er  only  two 
lines  of  consideration,  as  what  we  think  appli- 
cable to  the  inquiry. 

1.  The  all- comprehensive  providence  of  God. 
— the  great  chain  of  dependent  causes  and  effects, 
each  cause  being  an  effect  of  a  preceding  cause, 
and  each  effect  being  in  its  turn  a  new  cause  :  in 
a  word,  the  universal  government  of  the  Supreme 
Cause,  is  the  product  of  infinite  wisdom  and  rec- 
titude, and  can  never  stand  in  need  of  being 
helped  out,  corrected,  or  remedied.  Supernatural 
events — miracles — are  such  only  to  our  limited 
perceptions;  they  are  not  so  to  God.  In  his 
purposes  and  their  executive  performance  there  is 
no  deviation  from  the  pre-established,  all-harmo- 
nious course.  They  are  signs  and  wonders  to 
men,  inasmuch  as  they  stand  forth  in  prominent 
distinction  from  the  habitual  appearance  and 
sequence  of  things;  but  they  are  not  so  to  *  Him 
vi  ho  worketh  all  things  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will — with  whom  there  is  no  darkness 
at  all — no  variableness  nor  the  shadow  of  turning.' 

It  follows,  that  we  are  not  lightly  to  assume 
the  occurrence  of  supernatural  events.  Right 
views  of  the  divine  perfections,  the  analogies  of 
nature  and  providence,  and  the  current,  evidence 
of  Scripture,  forbid  our  doing  so.  The  whole 
sum  of  events,  supernal ural  (as,  from  our  feeble 
faculties,  we  will  call  them)  equally  with  the 
so-called  natural,  is  but  the  unfolding  of  the 
latent  energies  infused  by  the  Creator  into  the 
System  of  his  works  when  he  gave  them  exist- 
ence, and  continually  operating  under  his  all- 
pervading  and  Almighty  activity.  It  follows, 
also,  that  in  any  instance,  we  are  not  warranted 
to  assume  an  amount  of  deviation  from  the  regu- 
lar order  of  things  beyond  that  which  is  necessary 
to  the  effect. 

Therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  Confusion  of 
Tongues,  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  end  designed 
that  any  new  language  or  languages  should  be 
introduced  into  the  mental  conceptions  or  the 
organic  expressions  of  the  persons  affected  :  for 
all  that  was  requisite  would  be  accomplished  by 
some  differences  in  pronunciation,  or  by  a  few 
further  divergencies  of  meaning  and  shades  of 
meaning,  like  what  we  find  in  the  provincialisms 
and  dialects  of  all  living  languages.  The  occur- 
rence of  such  a  condition  of  things  between  ».*»•• 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  the  directors  and  the  labour- 
ers, and  that  aggravated  by  consequent  mutual 
irritations,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  derange 
their  plans,  inflame  their  animosities,  and  drive 
them  to  separation  and  nmitual  avoidance. 

2.  To  some  such  conclusion  as  this  we  are  led 
by  the  meaning  of  the   verb,   which  occurs   here 

twice,   7/"2  balal,  ■  confound.'     Its   signification 

is  to  mingle  things  together  so  as  to  produce  com- 
pounds or  heterogeneous  masses.  It  occurs  nearly 
forty  times  in  the  Books  of  Kxodus,  Leviticus, 
and  Numbers,  where  prescriptions  are  giveu  for 
the  compounding  of  various  substances  (flour, 
wine,  and  animal  flesh)  for  the  sacrificial  ritea. 
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There  are  only  two  other  places  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  them  it  is.  nsed 
metaphorically.  '  I  shall  be  anointed  [adverting 
probablv  to  the  ceremonial  mixtures]  with  fresh 
oil'  (Ps  xcii.  10).  '  Ephraim,  lie  hath  mixed 
himself  with  the  [heathen  and  idolatrous]  na- 
tions' (Hosea  vii.  8).'  In  those  passages,  we  have 
the  whole  evidence  from  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ;  and  it  appears  to  the  writer  of  this 
article  that  the  expression  describes  the  condition 
of  men  speaking  different  dialects  of  the  same 
original  language;  and  that  it  by  no  means  re- 
quires any  farther  extension. 

The  case,  nowever,  is  one  in  which  we  cannot 
presume  to  expect  positive  evidence.  The  fol- 
lowing positions  are  what  appear  to  the  writer  to 
possess  the  nigher  degrees  of  probability. 

1.  Tha*  the  whole  scheme  was  an  act  of  rebel- 
lion against  tne  plan  of  a  well-regulated  disper- 
sion of  families,  or  peaceful  parties  variously 
organized — tne  plan  which  had  been  directed  by 
wisdom  and  benevolence,  to  accelerate  the  occu- 
pation and  cul'rure  of  the  earth,  and  the  many 
advantages  consequent.  Upon  the  urgent  motives 
for  speedy  occupation,  see  p.  393  of  this  volume. 
To  counteract  this  beneficent  arrangement  the 
lofty  edifice  was  to  be  a  signal-house,  a  rallying- 
point;  and  probably  on  the  site  had  been  already 
'built,  and  around  it  speedily,  would  be  built, 
•groups  of  habitations,  not  mere  tents,  but  houses 
wifli  brick  walls;  so  that  the  adventurers  had 
'both  'a  city  and  a  tower.' 

2.  That  the  persons  engaged  in  the  project  were 
•not  the  whole  of  mankind,  but  a  body,  probably 
numerous  but  certainly  powerful,  of  the  descend- 
.ants  of  Ham,  with  an  intermixture  of  some  other 
>rjarties. 

3.  That  Nimrod  was  their  chief  instigator, 
that  he  became  their  leader  and  commander,  that 
•ome  of  them  remained  after  the  dispersion,  or 
returned  to  the  spot  when  their  embarrassments 
-had  in  a  measure  subsided,  and  that  thus  origi- 
nated the  most  ancient  kingdom  of  Babylon. 
This  is  strongly  intimated  in  Gen.  x.  9-11,  where 
Nimrod  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  foun- 
der of  Babel. 

i.  That — still  speaking  under  an  humble  sense 
•of  difficulty,  and  disclaiming  presumption  and 
-dogmatism — we  have  not  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  the  differences  in  the  Languages  which 
exist  among  mankind  originated  in  this  event. 
This  is  a-  field  of  inquiry  far  too  vast  to  be  at- 
tempted in  such  an  article  as  this;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  extent,  it  abounds  with  entangled 
thickets  and  dark  places,  which  we  cannot  expect 
to  penetrate  and  enlighten.  We  venture  only 
upon  a  lew  observations. 

1.  It  cannot  with  any  show  of  reason  be  doubted 
that  the  antediluvian  world  possessed  only  one 
language,  and  that  that  language  passed  through 
tiie  family  of  Noah  to  his  descendants,  and  con- 
tinued in  their  line  down  to  the  times  of  sacred 
and  profane  history. 

2.  We  think  it  more  probable  than  any  other 
hypothesis,  that  this  original  language  of  men 
was  essentially  the  same  as  what  modern  scholars 
generally  call  the  Semitic,  or  Shcmitic,  a  term 
comprehending  the  three  divisions  of  the  H°brew, 
th«>  Aramaic  (Chaldee  and  Syviac),  and  the 
Arabic,  whirh  includes  the  Ethiopic.  Of  these 
4tf«»,  we  judge  the  Hebrew  to   be   the  closest  re- 
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presentative  of  the  primeval  language.  Its  radica. 
words  are,  few,  yet  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
mankind  in  a  state  of  such  knowledge  and  happi- 
ness as  involved  moral  goodness  unalloyed  by 
sin  ;  and  it  was  adapted,  by  its  expansive  appli- 
cations, to  assist,  and  sustain  the  course  of  im- 
provement, and  for  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the 
cultivation  of  agricultural  and  other  arts,  which 
would  continually  augment  usefulness  and  de- 
light. Those  radical  words  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  offspring  of  an  effort  to  produce,  by  the  action 
of  utterance,  or  by  the  sound  itself  uttered  {ono- 
matopoeia), some  resemblance  to  the  signification. 
The  letters  are  all  consonants,  vowels  being  sup- 
plied in  speaking.  Very  many  of  those  primitive 
words  were  originally  formed  by  only  twu'letters; 
and  those  which  had  three  (the  third  being  usually 
a  subsequent  annexation)  were  made  monosyl- 
lables in  pronunciation  (see  Nordheimer's  Hebrew 
Grammar,  i.  74,  75,  and  Ewald's  Heb.  Gramm. 
by  Nicholson,  §  IU).  All  the  proper  names  in  the 
antediluvian  history  are  personally  and  historically 
descriptive,  and  the  verb  or  appellative  which 
forms  the  name  really  and  ahcays  gives  the  sound 
and  meaning  wanted ;  which  could  not  be  if  the 
compositions  which  we  have  were  a  translation  from 
a  prior  document  in  a  different,  language.  Thus: 
'  1 shah,  because  she  was  taken  from  Ish  '  (Gen.  ii. 
23).  '  Ad;im  called  the  name  of  his  Ish* ah,  Havah, 
because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  Hai'  (iii.  20). 
*  Cain  [obtained],  because  canithi  [I  have  ob- 
tained] a  man  from  Jehovah  '  (iv.  1).  'She  called 
his  name  Sheth  [set,  put,  laid  down  instead  of 
something  else],  for  God  shath  [hath  set]  for  me 
another  seed'  (ver.  20).  .  'He  called  his  name 
JYoach  [rest,  quiet,  comfort],  saying,  thisjenacha- 
menu  [shall  give  us  rest ;  the  #verb  lies  in  the 
second  syllable,  and  if  expressed  alone  would  be 
nuach~\  on  account  of  our  toils '  (ver.  29).  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  in  the  early  times  of  pro- 
bably all  nations,  the  names  of  infants  were  often 
modified  or  wholly  changed,  to  be  expressive  of 
some  fact  of  personal  or  family  interest.  Of  the 
instances  which  lie  here  before  us,  Nod  signifies 
wandering,  banishment,  and  grief;  Enoch  (better 
written  Hanoch),  cramming  as  of  food  into  an 
infant's  mouth,  and  thence,  making  a  beginning 
to  train  up,  instructing,  educating  ;  Irad,  orna- 
ment of  the  city,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence as  having  been  founded  by  Cain  ;  Mechu- 
jael,  smitten  by  God,  perhaps  with  some  deformity 
or  some  personal  affliction  ;  Methttshael,  weakness 
from  God,  possihly  having  some  reference  to  his 
father,  the  last  mentioned,  or  it  may  denote  man 
of  God,  as  one  peculiarly  favoured,  in  contrast  to 
his  with  r's  calamity;  Lantech,  strong  young  man, 
probably  to  intimate  his  fighting  and  murdering 
disposition  (ver.  23),  for  which  his  son  Tubal-cain 
had  provided  him  with  a  sword  (?)  ;  Adah,  greatly 
adorned,  very  beautiful ;  Zillah,  shade,  or  tone 
in  music ;  Jabal,  cattle-drover  (see  ver.  *0) ; 
Jubal,  lively  music,  musician,  he  being  the  in- 
ventor or  most  distinguished  improver  of  both  the 
classes  of  musical  instruments;  Tubal-caw-.,  the 
man  of  progress  in  obtaining,  but  Dr.  Fiirst 
{Concordant.  Hebr.  p.  1293,  Leipzig,  1£40 ,  gives 
iron-smith  ;  Naamah,  lovely.  These  examples 
are  all  that  occur  in  the  account  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Cain,  in  regard  to  most  of  whom  there  if 
an  intimation  of  the  character  or  history.  In  th« 
line  of  Seth,  and  the  genealogy  descending  from 
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No  ill,  .11  .ill  ilit*  names  ate  significant,  we  should 

undoubtedly  find  them  the  echo  Of  mimic  historic. il 

.locrirtiou,  if  we  bad  any  such  fragments  afnatM 
ration.  In  a  feu  oasfn  there  does  remain  some 
hint  o4  exposition:  'God   will  japket  [enlarge, 

SJMbM  to  spread  out  far  and  wide]  Japhetli  ;  and 
will  dwell  [i.e.  God  will  dwell]  in  the  tetita  of 
Siuin    (vii,  27).     This  is  the  plain  grammatical 

construction,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  piophccy  that 

the  true  Gad  would  he  worshipped  and  honoured 
by  distinguished  branches  of  the  posterity  ofShem, 

when  ill  other  nations  would  have  apostatized  to 
polytheism  and  its  attendant  impieties;  and  as 
this  was  an  effect  of  Gods  special  grace  and 
mercy,  it  is,  by  a  frequent  Hebraistic  phrase, 
called  his  dwelling  \fiith  the  person  so  favoured. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  here  we  have  the 
first  instance  in  the  volume  of  revelation  of  the 
Infinite  One  being  called  'the  (rod  of  any  spe- 
cial person  or  persons;  a  testimony  hoth  to  the 
exemplary  piety  of  Shem,  and  to  that  heavenly 
condescension  which  is  so  wondrouslv  manifested 
in  the  subsequent  promises  of  the  Bihle.  The 
word  Shem  \  name,  celebrity]  thus  expresses  that 
favour  and  honour,  in  meaning,  though  not  in 
similarity  of  sound,  and  therefore  we  do  not  ad- 
duce it  as  an  instance  parallel  to  the  others  ;  hut 
it  merits  our  especial  observation  as  an  anticipa- 
tion of  that  line  of  Shem  s  posterity  in  which  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.  In  this 
view,  also,  we  mention  Ham,  warm,  dark-com- 
plexioned, even  black  (Fiirst,  p..  127b),  the  chief 
of  whose  posterity,  and  probably  himself,  moved 
into  the  hottest  regions  then  known.  So  Ximrod, 
rebel,  from  marad,  to  rise  tip  against.  We  have 
already  referred  to  Peley,  whose  name  comme- 
morates the  division  of  the  earth.  The  word 
Babel  itself  has  propagated  its  onomatopoeitic  re- 
presentatives to  a  wide  extent  among  ancient  and 
modern  languages;  in  /3a/3d£iw,  j8a,u/3aiVa>,  flap- 
&a\ifa,  fidpfiapos,  balbutio,  baldordd  (Welsh), 
babble  (English),  bobl>el  and  bihbel  (Dutch), 
babiller  (French  i;  and  no  doubt,  in  other  tongues 
and  dialects.  The  more  we  scrutinise  this  branch 
of  argument,  the  mure  its  solidity  appears. 

In  a  word,  we  think  that  all  the  positive  evi- 
dence goes  to  substantiate  the  opinion,  that  the 
primitive  and  universal  language  of  mankind  was 
one  of  which  the  Shemitic,  in  its  Hkbrew  form, 
is  the  closest  representative.  We  venture  to  sup- 
pose that  the  primitive  language  bore  a  relation 
tfc  the  successive  stages  of  the  biblical  Hebrew, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Latin  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
compared  with  the  Roman  classics.  It  might  not 
be  a  mere  work  of  fancy  to  place  the  parallelism 
thus:  Moses  and  Job  with  Lucretius,  David  with 
Horace,  Isaiah  with  Virgil,  and  the  prophets  who 
flourished  about  the  times  of  the  exile  with  the 
Latin  authors  from  Quintilian  to  Claudian. 

3.  From  the  history  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  it  appeals  that  no  difference  of  language 
obstructed  their  conversation  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  Philistia,  and  Syria ;  and  the  proper 
names  ef  the  family  are  all  Hebrew  and  signi- 
ficant. Bt:;-,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  jjeriod,  the 
Syriac  degradation  of  Hebrew  had  gained  some 
currency  in  parts  far  to  the  east  (Gen.  xxxi.  47) ; 
and,  in  the  next  generation,  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Egyptians  spoke  widely  different  languages. 

V.  If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  vast 
field  of  the  known  languages  of  the  ancient  world 
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—  freely  confessing  its  appalling  difficulties, 
many  of  them  probably  insuperable — we  are  led 
to  put  them  into  three  primary  divisions,  which 
we  may  call  classes.  Let  the  lirst  be  that  of  all 
the  cultivated  languages  of  which  we  have  any 
historical  knowledge  or  documentary  specimens  ; 
or  we  may  describe  them  as  the  languages  of  na- 
tions who  had  a  considerable  degree  of  science 
and  art,  and  a  literature.  The  second  shall  be 
the  group  of  languages  possessed  by  trihes  or 
nations  whose  abode  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
Noachian  settlements,  and  of  which  ancient 
history  gives  US  scarcely  any  information.  The 
third  must  comprehend  those  which  lay  at  and 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  civilization. 

The  lirst  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  the 
Shem i tic  and  the  Sanserit/c. 

The  Shemitic  (or,  as  some  write,  Semitic),  a 
term  brought  into  use  by  the  late  J.  G.  Eiehliorn, 
to  express  the  relation  of  the  Hebraistic  family  of 
languages  to  the  patriarch  Shem.  The  term  is 
generally  acquiesced  in,  though  it  is  not  strictly 
applicable 5  for  it  is  undoubted  that,  besides  the 
posterity  of  Shem,  other  familjes  and  nations  used 
this  language  in  one  or  other  of  its  varieties. 
One  incontrovertible  and  very  striking  exception 
is,  that  the  Canaanitish  trihes,  descendants  of 
Ham  by  his  worst  son,  spoke  it,  and,  we  have 
good  grounds  of  belief,  in  its  primitive  and  purest 
form.  Dr.  Prichard  prefers,  for  this  distinction, 
the  term  Syro- Arabian  ;  but  that  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  throwing  into  the  shade  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  all  ;  it  seems  not  logical  to 
merge  the  Hebrew  in  the  Syriac.  Our  opinion, 
but  not  dogmatical  assertion,  is,  that  this  primi- 
tive Shemitic  was  the  universal  language  of  men 
before  the  flood,  and  for  some  ages  after;  and  that 
its  best  and  most  unaltered  form  came  forth  in 
the  sj>eech  and  writings  of  Job  and  Moses,  Of 
this  language,  the  distinguished  philologist  Ewald 
has  said,  that  'it  stands  one  degree  nearer  [than 
the  Sanscrit]  to  the  simplicity  of  nature  and 
antiquity  ;  but  it  possesses,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
warmest  feeling,  the  most  enchanting  and  child- 
like truthfulness,  with  the  most  delightful  natural- 
ness and  clearness.  That  primitive  and  natural 
artlessness  can  lie  recognised  in  it  more  easily 
than  in  any  other  language '  (Heb.  Gramm., 
transit,  by  Nicholson,  §  16,  17).  We  see  its  early 
state  of  majestic  simplicity  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
its  most  polished  condition  in  the  period  which 
includes  Davkl  and  Isaiah,  and  its  decline  in  the 
century  before  the  captivity;  after  which  humi- 
liating and  depressing  event  it  ceased  to  be  the 
spoken  language  of  the  people ;  and  the  last 
compositions  that  we  have  in  it  are  the  narratives 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  prophecies  of- Daniel, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  and  probably  a 
number  of  the  Psalms.  In  this  period  of  twelve 
hundred  years,  notwithstanding  the  course  at 
which  we  have  hinted  of  advancement  and  decay, 
the  difference  is  more  in  the  genius  and  spirit  than 
in  the  grammatical  forms.  The  uniformity  of  the 
language  is  preserved  far  more  than  in  the  history 
of  any  European  living  language.  Compare  it,  fur 
example,  with  the  changes  in  English,  German. 
Dutch,  or  French,  within  only  the  last  four  hun- 
dred years.  But  this  high  degree  of  fixedness  is  a 
property  of  the  Asiatic  languages.  The  classical 
Chinese  of  the  present  day  is  the  very  same  as 
that  of  Confucius  twenty- three  centuries  ago. 
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In  the  countries  north  of  Palestine,  the  Shemitic 
developed  itself,  or  more  probably  degenerated, 
into  the  harsh,  impoverished,  and  clumsy  Ara- 
maic:  and  this  again  separated  into  two  dialects, 
the  Eastern,  usually  called  Chaldee,  and  the 
Western,  or  Syriac.  '  But,'  says  Professor  Ewald, 
1  in  the  south,  among  the  never-conquered  Arabs, 
it.  preserved  greater  purity  and  sweetness,  and  a 
greater  richness  of  formations  and  words  ;  many  of 
which  excellences  are  found  in  the  Ethiopic  lan- 
guage, a  very  old  daughter  of  the  Arabic '  (Heb. 
Gramm.,  §  1 ). 

Our  second  division  of  cultivated  languages  we 
venture  to  denominate  Sanscritic,  in  order  to  in- 
clude both  that  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  the 
Sanscrit,  a  language  whose  very  existence  was 
scarcely  known  seventy  years  ago,  whose  origin 
is  concealed  in  remotest  antiquity,  and  which 
possesses  the  perfections  of  language,  natural  and 
Artificial,  in  a  degree  almost  unrivalled;  and  the 
Zend,  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Sanscrit,  and 
to  be  the  mother-form  of  the  most  ancient  Persian. 
To  this  division  the  late  Professor  Gesenius  gave 
the  name  of  Indo- Germanic,  which  others  have 
improved  into  Indo-European.  The  researches  of 
that  able  philologist,  and  the  not  less  distinguished 
Professors  A.  W.  Schlegel  (treading  in  the  path 
opened  by  Carey  and  the  other  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries), Bopp,  Rask,  Burnouf,  Bohlen,  Lassen, 
Wilson,  and  other  honoured  names,  have  esta- 
blished the  fact,  that  the  principal  languages  of 
India  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  the  Persian,  the 
Armenian,  and  the  stems  of  the  great  European 
languages,  Celtic,  Gothic,  Sclavonic,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  have  been  derived  from  this  amazingly 
fertile  root. 

A  British  nobleman,  deservedly  honoured  for 
his  attainments  and  his  services  in  science  and 
literature,  has  given  the  following  summary  of 
the  relations  of  the  Sanscrit:  'This  language,' 
says  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  '  will  be  found  to  in- 
terest the  philologer  of  every  country  in  Europe. 
The  subjects  of  every  government  in  Europe  are 
writing  and  speaking  living  derivatives  of  that 
language — every  university  is  occupied  in  teach- 
ing its  two  noblest  extinct  varieties;  and  philo- 
logy must  cease  to  exist  as  a  study  and  a  science, 
when  interest  ceases  to  attach  to  the  exploration 
of  a  connection  so  curious  and  so  extensive  as  that 
which  binds  together  the  members  of  the  Indo- 
Geimanic  family.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
Sanscrit  claims  an  indispufable  preference,  as  a 
subject  of  European  research,  over  the  two  other 
great  streams  of  language  which  seem  to  have 
descended  from  the  Caucasus — the  Semitic,  and 
the  monosyllabic  system  which  has  pervaded 
China  * "( On  the  Study  of  Sanscrit,  in  the 
Classical  \hiseum*  Oct.  184-1.  p.  248). 

The  question  arises,  Was  ihere  any  affinity,  or 
other  connection,  between  the  Shemitic  and  the 
Sanscrit,  in  their  earliest  stage  of  existence?  To 
this  inquiry  we  fear  that  a  satisfactory  answer  can- 
not lie  given.  The  existence  and  the  extraordinary 
character*  of  the  Sanscrit  literature  form  a  pro- 
blem which  we  do  not  hope  to  see  resolved.  That 
there  was  some  piimeval  affinity  we  can  scarcely 
doullt;  but  the  vestiges  of  it  have  probably  been 
•iieeured  and  obliterated  in  the  wonderful  pro- 
cess ot  philosophical  elaboration  to  which  the 
Sanscrit  has  been  subjected,  it  is  supposed  under 
tne  influence  of  the  court  of  Benares  and  the  great 
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poets  who  there  flourished  a  little  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  following  sentences  from 
Ewald  indicate  his  opinion  that  there  really  wai 
an  original  affinity  :  '  We  learn,  from  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  primitive  elements  of  the  Semitic 
language,  that  its  beginnings  or  roots,  lme  those 
of  all  other  languages,  were  short,  monosyllabic 
words.  Hence  arises  the  great  connection  which 
these  roots  have  with  Lido-Germanic  roots;  a 
connection  the.  less  astonishing,  as  the  territories 
of  both  these  families  afterwards  also  bordered  on 
one  another  in  Asia.  Formation  has  become  the 
predominant  principle  of  the  Semitic  language. 
In  this  [system  of]  formation,  the  Semitic  lan- 
guage has,  it  is  true,  more  simplicity  and  fresh- 
ness, and  much  that  is  finer,  and  more  regular, 
than  the  Indo-germanic  family  ;  but  in  general 
it  has  not  reached  the  high  degree  of  perfection 
which  distinguishes  the  latter.  To  the  power  of 
composition  [as  in  the  Greek],  a  chief  ornament 
of  the  Sanscrit  family  of  language,  the  Semitic 
has  not  advanced.  Like  the  whole  genius  of  the 
Semitic  nations,  like  their  poetry  and  religion, 
their  language  also,  as  opposed  to  the  Lido-Ger- 
manic, posses-es  rather  keen  sensibility  of  heart 
and  spirit,  than  rest  and  extended  scope  of 
thought  and  fancy ;  more  lyric  and  poetical, 
than  epic  and  oratorical  elements.  It  is  the 
business  of  Hebrew  gran  J  oar  everywhere  to 
point  out  this  central  ]>osit'!on  of  the  Hebrew, 
between  the  most  unformed,  e.  g.  Chinese,  and 
the  most  perfectly  developed  language,  e.  g.  the 
Indo- Germanic    ( Heb.  Gramm.  §  13-17). 

The  Chinese  spoken  language  "(for  the  written 
is  only  a  rude  system  of  picture-signs  of  ideas, 
not  of  vocal  sounds)  has  a  striking  character  of 
deficiency  and  powerlessness.  It  consists  of  a 
few  more  than  300  monosyllables,  each  being  a 
consonant  followed  by  a  vowel.  One  might  con- 
jecture that,  by  combining  some  of  these  radicals, 
compound  words  would  be  formed;  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  multiplication  of  words  is  only 
by  varying  the  tone  ;  and  of  such  variations  there 
are  at  least  ten  or  twelve,  some  of  which  are  with 
difficulty  perceivable  by  a  foreign  ear.  The  en- 
durance of  so  miserable  a  method  of  intercourse, 
for  above  three  thousand  years,  however  consistent 
with  the  surprising  fixedness  of  manners  and 
habits  which  characterizes  the  millions  of  China, 
cannot  but.  astonish  us.  Whence  could  be  de- 
rived that  strange  immutability,  hostile  to  the 
most  rational  interests  of  our  nature,  checking 
every  tendency  to  improvement,  and  debasing 
the  soul  of  man  to  wretched  servility?  Js  it  not 
a  striking  proof  of  a  hateful  usurpation,  the  do- 
minion of  the  prince  of  darkness,  '  the  spirit 
which  even  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  diso- 
bedience?' The  same  system  subsists  in  other 
tribes  and  nations  bordering  upon  China  properly 
so  called,  the  inhabitants  of  Coch in-China,  Siam, 
Japan,  &o.  But  the  origin  of  such  a  language 
is  as  difficult  to  account  for  as  its  retention.  Mr. 
Shuckford  has  raised  the  hypothesis,  and  he  is 
followed  by  the  authors  of  the  Ancient  Universal 
History,  that  before  or  at  die  time  of  the  Shinar 
revolt,  Noah  with  a  party  of  his  descendants, 
most  probably  voluntary  separatists  fiom  ditVereni 
families,  removed  themselves  eastwards ;  and 
that  from  them  the  whole  population  of  which 
we  are  shaking  was  derived.  He  adduces  nf 
contemptible  reasons  in  support  of  this  hypotheei*. 
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The  Chinese  traditions  concerning  Fohee,  the 
alleged  founder  and  first  monarch  of  their  nation, 
or,  as  Sir  John  Harrow  deduces  from  the  Chinese 
traditions,    the    third,    have  reniarkahle   points   of 

coincidence  with  the  history  of  Noah.  Shuck- 
ford  places  the  residence  of  the  great  patriarch, 
alter  the  deluge,  in  Thibet  or  Tartary,  north  of 
the  Coosh  aid  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and 
supposes  that  his  offspring  spread  down  south- 
ward to  India,  and  eastward  to  China;  'and  so,' 
he  adds,  '  it  is  probable  that  they  also  peopled 
Scythia  [meaning  rio  doubt  Tartan],  and  after- 
ward the  more  northern  continent  ;  and,  if  Ame- 
rica l>e  anywhere  joined  to  it,  perhaps  all  that 
nart  of  the  world  came  from  these  originals'  {Con- 
nection, vol.  i.  p.  1 0 4 \  In  Mr.  Shuckford's 
time,  Behring's  Straits  were  unknown;  nor  could 
he  know  much  of  the  *  traits  of  resemblance  in 
the  manners,  laws,  arts,  and  institutions  of  the 
two  nations  [Chinese  and  Peruvians],  which,  in 
our  opinion,  ate  too  numerous,  striking,  and  pe- 
culiar, to  be  the  effect  of  chance'  (Mr.  Charles 
Maclaren,  in  the  Encyclop.  Brit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  626, 
7th  ed.). 

But  there  are  languages,  of  unknown  number 
and  variety,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  of 
the  classes  and  kinds  of  which  we  have  l)een 
writing.  Such  are  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
India  before  the  arrival  of  the  Hindoo  nations, 
supposed  to  be  now  represented  by  mountain- 
tribes  in  the  Himalayas,  the  Singalese,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  extreme  nortn-east  of  Asia,  the 
people  of  Southern  Africa,  those  of  America, 
from  the  frozen  ocean  of  the  north  to  the  southern 
extremity,  and  the  Australian  tribes.  With  re- 
gard to  these,  we  know  most  concerning  the 
American  tribes  or  nations.  They  and  their 
languages  form  a  very  great  number,  probably 
not  fewer  than  four  hundred,  though  many  of 
these  may  be  dialects  at  a  second  or  third  stage 
of  derivation  from  an  earlier  form  of  speech. 
The  materials  of  which  they  are  made  (the  sounds 
of  the  radical  words)  differ  much;  but  they  re- 
semble each  other  in  the  extreme  complication  of 
their  forms.  *  In  America,  from  .  the  country  of 
the  Esquimaux  to  the  banks  of  the  Orinoko,  and 
again  from  those  torrid  banks  to  the  frozen  cli- 
mate of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  mother  tongues, 
entirely  different  with  regard  to  their  roots,  have, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the  same  physio- 
gnomy.- Striking  analogies  of  grammatical  con- 
struction have  been  recognised,  not.  only  in  the 
more  perfect  languages,  as  that  of  the  Incas,  the 
Aymara,  the  Guarani,  the  Mexican,  and  the 
Cora,  but  also  in  languages  extremely  rude. 
Idioms,  the  roots  of  whicli  do  not  resemble  each 
other  more  than  the  roots  of  the  Sclavonian  and 
the  Biscayan,  liave  resemblances  of  internal  me- 
chanism, similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  the 
Sanscrit,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  German 
languages"  (William  von  Humboldt,  in  Dr. 
Prichard*s  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  1843,  p.  358). 
'  Amidst  that  great  diversity  ,of  American  lan- 
guages, considered  only  in  reference  to  their  vo- 
cabularies, the  similarity  of  their  structure  anil 
grammatical  forms  lias  been  observed  and  pointed 
out  by  the  American  philologists.  The  result 
appears  ro  prove  that  all  the  languages,  not  only 
of  our  own  [North  American]  Indians,  but  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  America,  ft  )m  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  to  Cai>e  Horn,  have,  as    ar  as  they 
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have  been  investigated,  a  distinct  character  com- 
mon to  all,  and  apparently  differing  from  any  of 
those  of  the  other  continent  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar*  (Gallatin's  Archceol.  Atner ,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Prichard).  '  There  exist,  in  both  Ame- 
ricas, linguistic  formulcei  which  Balbi  refers  to  a 
Semitic  and  even  Hebrew  affinity  ;  and  many 
words  in  the  Carib  tongue,  particularly  among 
the  trading,  vagrant,  and  fighting  Accawas,  ha  e 
striking  resemblances  to  the  languages  of  ancient 
Syria  and  Carthage'  i  Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  On 
the  Original  Population  of  America,  in  the 
Edinb.  Philos.  Journal,  Jaw.  184.),  p.  11). 

We  have  reason  also  to  believe  that  there  are  a 
few  scattered  fragments  of  tribes,  situated  ill 
fastnesses  of  hardly  accessible  regions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  whose  languages  are  little 
known,  and  are  therefore  as  yet  incapable  of  being 
brought  into  any  classification. 

We  now  shall  conclude  this  disquisition  by  a 
brief  statement  of  the  inferences  which  to  us  ap- 
pear to  possess  the  greatest  degree  of  probability  ; 
premising  that  there  are  obscurities  and  difficulties 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  subject,  which  we  do 
not  pretend  or  hope  to  remove. 

1.  The  original  language  of  mankind  was  a 
form  of  that  which  was  preserved  in  tiie  post- 
diluvian world,  principally  in  the  line  of  Shem  ; 
a  form  to  which  the  subsequent  Hebrew  l>ore, 
and,  with  its  necessary  changes  and  improvements, 
still  l>ears,  the  closest  resemblance. 

2.  This  was  the  universal  language  till  many 
centuries  after  the  Hood. 

3.  Deflections  from  it.  arose,  in  various  modes 
and  degrees,  after  the  general  separation  and  wide 
dispersion  of  clans  and  tribes  ;  the  causes  and 
occasions  of  those  alterations  were  natural  and 
human,  aiising  from  physical  and  historical 
causes,  such  as  climate,  peculiar  conformation  of 
individuals,  imitation  of  those  erratic  examples, 
caprice,  and  the  intercourse  of  tribes  after  sepa- 
ration. 

4.  The  variety  of  languages  existing,  or  having 
existed,  among  mankind,  may  l>e  traced  back, 
with  approximation  to  probability,  to  one  source, 
the  family  of  Noah,  as  the  representative  of  the 
antediluvian  world. 

5.  The  dispersion  of  the  Bal>el-builders  was 
attended  by  circumstances  of  discord  and  violence. 
Some  of  them  gained  the  mastery,  and,  under  the 
government  of  Ninirod,  retained  possession  of  the 
city  and  the  unfinished  tower.  The  rest  migrated, 
probably  in  hostile  parties,  to  different  regions. 
Whether  the  change  in  their  speech  afiected  the 
substance  of  language,  or  consisted  only  in  the 
pronunciation,  and  whether  it  was  temjjorary  or 
permanent,  cannot  be  with  certainty  determined. 

6.  The  greatest  degree  of  alteration  from  any 
assumed  primeval  standard,  attaches  to  the  Ame- 
rican branches.  Perhaps  the  conjecture  might  not 
be  dismissed  as  absurd,  that  the  fugitives  from 
Shinar,  or  their  early  descendants,  were  the  first 
settlers  in  America  ;  whether  by  making  their  way 
to  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia,  or  upon  isthmuses 
or  chains  of  islands  which  have  been  since  sul>- 
merged  (not  impossible  nor  improbable;  and  the 
old  traditions  of  Atlantis  may  nave  originated  in 
some  fact  of  this  kind),  or  by  drifted  canoes. 
Hence  a  reason  might  be  given  for  the  monstrously 
entangled  forms  of  those  languages. 

7.  The  whole  question  runs  parallel  to  th*t 
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concerning  the  derivation  of  all  mankind  from  a 
common  ancestry,  the  family  of  Noah.  The 
range  of  argument  and  difficulty  is  nearly  if  not 
entirely  equal ;  and  we  humbly  think  that  the 
resulting  problems  are  insoluble  by  mortals  in 
the  present  state. 

The  following  are  the  principal  passages  of 
ancient  authors,  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  time 
by  the  quotations  of  Josephus  and  Eusebius.  It 
scarcely  need  be  said  that  we  do  not  adduce  these 
fragments  as  authorities,  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  they  repeat  the  traditional  narratives  which 
had  descended  from  the  remotest  antiquity  among 
the  people  to  whom  they  relate.  The  '  Sibyl  ' 
cited  by  Josephus  is  the  fictitious  appellation  of 
some  unknown  author,  probably  about  the  second 
century  B.C.  Alexander  Cornelius  Polyhistor 
flourished  about  one  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
Eupolemus  was  probably  an  Asiatic  Greek,  two 
or  three  centuries  earlier.  Abydenus  (if  he  was 
Palaephatus)  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  b.c. 

'  Concerning  this  tower,  and  the  discordance  of 
language  amcng  men,  the  Sibyl  also  makes  men- 
tion, saving  thus  :  u  All  men  having  one  language, 
some  of  them  built  a  very  high  tower,  as  if  they 
proposed  by  means  of  it  to  climb  to  heaven  :  but 
the  gods,  by  sending  storms  of  wind,  overthrew 
the  tower,  and  gave  to  each  person  a  peculiar 
language  ;  and  on  this  account  the  city  came  to 
be  called  Babylon"  '  (Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  4.  3). 

The  Sibyl  here  quoted  may  be  that  very  ancient 
anonymous  authority,  to  which  we  have  obscure 
references  (in  the  discourse  of  Theophi  Ins  to  Auto- 
lycus)  in  Plutarch's  Morals,  in  Virgil's  Pollio, 
and  in  the  Stromata  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

'  Alexander  Polyhistor — a  man  of  the  highest 
celebrity  for  talents  and  attainments,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  Greeks  who  are  the  most  pro- 
foundly and  accurately  learned — has  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  "  Eupolemus,  in  his  book  concerning 
the  Jews  of  Assyria,  says  that  the  city  of  Babylon 
was  first  built  by  those  who  had  been  preserved 
from  the  deluge ;  that  they  were  giants  [the 
Greeks  used  this  word  to  signify,  not  so  much 
men  of  enormous  stature,  as  their  mythological 
heroes,  of  great  prowess,  and  defying  the  gods]  ; 
that  they  also  erected  the  tower  of  which  history 
gives  account  ;  but  that  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
mighty  power  from  God,  and  consequently  the 
giants  were  scattered  abroad  over  the  whole 
earth"  (Euseb.,  Preepar.  Evang.,  Col.  16S8). 

'Further,  with  respect  to  the  narrative  of  Moses 
concerning  the  building  of  the  tower,  and  how, 
from  one  tongue,  they  were  confounded  so  as  to 
be  brought  into  the  use  of  many  dialects,  the 
author  before  mentioned  [Abydenus],  in  his  book 
concerning  the  Assyrians,  gives  his  confirmation 
in  these  words  :  "  There  are  some  who  say  that 
the  first  men  sprung  out  of  the  earth  •,  that  they 
boasted  of  their  strength  and  size  ;  that  they  con- 
temptuously maintained  themselves  to  be  superior 
to  the  gods;  that  they  erected  a  lofty  tower,  where 
now  is  Habvlon  ;  then,  when  it  had  been  carried 
on  almost  up  to  heaven,  the  very  winds  came  to 
assist  the  gods,  and  overthrew  the  vast  structure 
upon  its  builders.  Its  ruins  were  called  Babylon. 
The  men,  who  before  had  possessed  one  tongue, 
were  brought  by  the  gods  to  a  many-sounding 
voice  ;  and  afterwards  war  arose  between  Cronus 
[Saturn]   and  Titan.       Moreover,   the   place    in 
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which  they  built  the  tower  is  now  failed  Babylon 
on  account  of  the  confusing  of  the  prior  cleames* 
with  respect  to  speech  ;  for  the  Hebrews  call  con- 
fusion   Babel "  '   (Euseb.,    Prcepar.    Evang,    ix 

Abydenus,  the  Grecian  historian  of  Assyria,  is 
known  to  us  only-  by  citations  in  Eusebius,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  and  Syncellus;  but  they  confirm 
his  respectability  as  a  writer. — J.  P.  S. 

TOOTH,  TEETH  Q# ;  Sept.  odovs,  quasi 
edovs,  from  e8a>,  'to  eat;'  Vulg.  dens,  quasi  edens, 
'eating').  The  Hebrew  word  is  usually  derived 
from  HJ^,  '  to  change  '  or  '  repeat,'  because  the 
teeth  are  changed,  or  replaced  by  others.  It  occurs 
first,  with  reference  to  the  literal  .member  itself  in 
man,  the  loss  of  which,  by  violence,  is  speciiied 
by  Moses,' in  illustration  of  his  law  concerning 
taliones,  \  tooth  for  tooth  '  (Exod.  xxi.  24).  Tin's 
outrage  occurring  between  freemen  (or  between  an 
Israelite  and  a  foreigner,  Lev.  xxiv.  22)  admitted, 
like  other  cases  of  maiming,  most  probably  of  a  pe- 
cuniary compensation,  and  under  private  arrange- 
ment, unless  the  injured  party  proved  exorbitant 
in  his  demand,  when  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
judge,  who  seems  addressed  in  Deut.  xix.  21.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  renders  the  words,  'the  price 
of  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  in  Exod.  xxi.  24  ;  Lev. 
xxiv.  20;  and  Deut.  xix.  21  (com p.  Josephus, 
Antiq.  iv.  8.  35,  and  the  article  Punishmkmt  in 
this  work  J  ;  but  if  a  master  inflicted  this  irrepa- 
rable damage  upon  a  servant,  i.  e.  slave,  of  either 
sex,  he  was  punished  by  the  absolute  loss  of  his 
slave's  services  (Exod.  xxi.  27).  The  same  law 
applied,  if  the  slave  was  a  Gentile,  notwithstanding 
the  national  glosses  of  the  Jewish  doctors  (Selden, 
De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  iv.  1,  p.  46S).  Our  Lord's 
comment  upon  the  law  (Matt.  v.  38),  which 
was  much  abuse'd  in  his  time  (Home's  Introd. 
vol.  ii.  p.  377,  6th  ed.),  prohibits  no  more  than 
retaliation  upon  the  injurer  (t<j5  notrnp^,  not 
such  a  defence  of  our  innocence  as  may  consist 
in  words,  but  private  revenge,  and  especially 
with  such  a  disposition  as  actuated  the  aggressor, 
with  impetuous  rage  or  hatred.  His  exhorta- 
tions relate  rather  to  those  injuries  which  cannot 
be  redressed  by  the  magistrate,  or  by  course  of 
law  :  these  we  should  bear,  rather  than  resort  to 
revenge  (see  Rosenmuller,  Grotius,  and  Whitby, 
in  foe).  Indeed  the  hermeneutics  of  our  Lord's 
precepts  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  require  much 
knowledge,  care,  and  discrimination,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  prima  facie  interpretation  of  them,  which 
has  often  been  given,  at  variance  with  his  inten- 
tion, subversive  of  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
and  productive  of  false  ideas  of  Christian  duty. 

In  Ps.  iii.  7,  we  have  *0!^  *ri7,  for  the  human 
jawbone;  for  that  of  an  ass,  Judg.  xv.  15-17, 
aiayova,  *  maxillam,  i.  e.  mandibulam  '  (which 
becomes  CJIDD  in  ver.  19,  tov  X&kkov  t6p 
iv  t?7  cnayovi,  k  molarem  denlem  in  maxilla 
asini')  [Samson];  and  for  that  of  leviathan, 
Job  xl.  14,  tb  -xtiKos,  maxillam.  A  'broken 
(or  rather  '  bad,'  Hjn,  that  is,  decayed  ;  Vulg. 
dens  pittridus)  tooth,'  is  referred  to  in  Prov.  xxv. 
19,  as  furnishing  an  apt  similitude  of  'confi- 
dence in  an  unfaithful  man  m  the  time  of 
trouble.'  'The  teeth  of  beasts,'  or  rather  'tooth,' 
|K>,  is  a  phrase  expressive  of  devastation  by  wild 
animals  :  thus,  '  I  will  send  the  tooth  of  oeasts 
upon  them  '  (Deut.  xxxii.  24),  nOill"]^,  o56ma 
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#T/p/a»,  dentes    bestiarum    (rump.    2    KUlgS    xvii. 

The  word  ii  viiuciniifs  in stapherh  .illy  used 
Cm  ■  sharp  si  iff  oi  MMMdil  of  a  rock  (Job  txxix. 
|8    .  thus,  i  The  eagle  dwelletb  and  abideth  upou 

the  tooth  of  the  rock  ;'  y?D'|B^vy,  *V  «£<>X?> 
rfrpOS,  iiKirccssis  ru/)i!>us.      So  also    I   Sam.  XIV. 

4) :  *  a  ibarp  rock  on  the  one  side  and  a  inarp  rock 

jii  lla*  Other  side;'  J,vDi"P|L'',  o5ous  irtrpas,  quasi 
in  modum  dent  turn  tcopuh  :  those  eminences 
were  named  Boxes  and  Seneh. 

Tia/rn,  WW  oS^vres,  dentes,  is  found  in 
llie  dual  number  July,  referring  to  the  two  rows, 
ret  Uted  fdr  the  plural  (1  Sam.  ii.  13).  Thewoid 
occurs  first  with  reference  to  the  literal  Organs 
in  man  |  Gen.  xlix.  12): '  His  teeth  shall  he  white 
with  milk,'  which  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  understand 
to  mean  'whiteness  greater  than  milk,'  i)  yaAa, 
lacte  candidlorcs  (Num.  xi.  S3;  Prov.  x.  2(3  ; 
Cant,  iv,  2;  vi.  6).  Although  D^C  be  the 
general  word  for  teeth,  yet  the  Hebrews  had  a  dis- 
tinct term  tor  the  mobiles  or  jaw  teeth,  especially 

of  the  larger  animals ;  thus,  JTiyTTlD,  Job  xxix. 

17  ;  Ps.  lvii.  4  ;  Prov.  xxx.  14  ;  Joel  i.  6  ;  and  by 

transposition   niJJTvTD,  Ps.  Iviii,  6,  /j.v\at<  moUc 
and  molans.  The  apparent  teeth  of  the  leviathan, 
gyrus  dentium,  are  however  called  W¥Z*    Job  xli. 
11).      Ivory,  '  elephants'    teeth,'  1   KiugS  x.  22,  is 
simply  D^C  in  Sept.    deest  ;    Vulg.  dentes  ele- 
phantorum  :  dens  in  Latin  is  sometimes  so  used. 
In  2  Citron,  ix.  21,  the  word  is  D^H^,  o5<Wes 
i\€<j>dvTiuui.   thur.    where  JC  evidently    denotes  a 
tooth  ;    but    the   signification   of  the    latter   part, 
D^n,  is  unknown,  and  Gesenius  thinks  that  the 
form  of  the  word   may  be  so   corrupted  as  to  dis- 
guise  its  original    meaning.      May   it  not   be  of 
foreign  origin,  imported    with   the   material    from 
Ophir1?  [Tvoky].     In  other  passages  the  reference 
to  teeth  is  metaphorical  ;  thus,  '  a  Hesh-hook  with 
three    teeth,"    that    is,     prongs    (I    Sam.    ii.    13) 
[Hooks].    '  The  teeth  of  lions"  is  a  symbol  of  the 
cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  wicked  (Job  iv.  10). 
*  To  take   one's  flesh  into   one's  teeth,' signifies  to 
gnaw  it  with  anguish  (Job  xiii.  1  4  ;    comp.  Rev. 
xvi.  10.     *  The  skin  of  his  teeth,"  with  which  Job 
says  he  had  'escaped'  in  his  affliction,  is  under- 
stood by  the  Vulgate,  of  the  lips — 'derelicta  sunt 
tantummodo  labia  circa  dentes  meos  ;    but  Gese- 
nius understands   it   as  a   proverbial    expression, 
meaning,  I    have  scarcely    a   sound   spot   in   my 
body.   4  To  smite  upon  the  jaw-bone'  and  •  to  break 
the  teeth,1  mean   to  disgrace,  and  to  disable  (Ps. 
iii.  7  :  comp.  Mic.  vi.  13  ;   I  Kings  xx.  35;  Lam. 
iii.  30).    The  teeth  of  calumniators,  &c,  are  com- 
pared to  '  spears  and  arrows  '  (Ps.  lvii.  1 ;  comp. 
1  Sam.  xxiv.  9).    To  break  the  teeth  of  such  per- 
sons,   means    to  disable  them  (Ps.  Iviii.  6).     To 
escape  the  malice  of  enemies,  is  called  an  '  escape 
from   their   teeth  '  (Ps.   exxiv.  6  ;    Zech.   ix.  7). 
Oppression  is  compared  to '  jaw-teeth  like  swords, 
and  g-:,xlers  like  knives'  (Prov.  xxx.  14).     Beau- 
tiful    «?th  are  compared  to  'sheep   newly   shorn 
and  washed'  in  Cant.  iv.  2;    vi.  6;  but   the  re- 
maining part  of  the  comparison,  '  whereof  every 
one    beareth    twins,  and    none   is   barren    among 
them,"  is  much  better  rendered  by  Le  CI  ere-,  'all 
of  them  twins,  and  none  hath  lost  his  felluw.'    To 
break    the  teeth   with  gravel   stones,'   is   a   most 
ay<erboHpal  metaphor  for  inflicting  the  harshest 
iisappointment   (Lam.    iii.    16j.      'Iron     teeth' 
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are  the  symbol  of  destructive  power  (Dan  rii.  7, 
19).       A  nation  having  die  teeth  ol    lions.  ;.nd  tn« 

cheek  teeth  of  a  great  lion,  denotes  one  which  de- 
voms  with  irresistible  force  (Joel  i.  6;  comp. 
Ecclus.  xxi.  2;  Rev.  ix.  s;.    '  Prophets  who  hue 

with  their  teeth,  and  cry  Peace,'  are  greedy  and 
hvpocrilic.il  prophets  (Mic.  iii.  5).  'To  take 
away  blood  out  of  the  mouth,  and  abominations 
from  between  the  teeth,'  means,  to  rescue  the  in- 
tended victims  of  cruelty  (Zech.  ix.  7).  'Clean- 
uess  of  teeth,'  is#a  periphrasis  for  hunger,  famine 
(Amos  iv.  G; ;  Sej it.  yo/j.(pia(r/j.}i>  oS6vrw\  S\  m- 
machus  and  Theodotiun,  KaQapiap.6v.  Gnash* 
iiui  of  tctth  means  properly  grinding  the  teeth 
with  rage  or  despair.  The  Hebrew  word  so  ren- 
dered IS  PUR  ( Job  Xvi.  9 J  Lain.  ii.  1(3;  Fs.  XXXV 
1(3;  xxxvii.  12;  exii.  10)  :  it  is  invariably  ren- 
dered in  the  Sept.  /3/>i'X&>,  and  in  the  Vulg.  infre- 
mo,  I'remo,  freudo (see also  Acts  vii.  ,3  4  ;  Ecclus.  Ii. 
2).  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  said  of  the  epilep- 
tic child  (Mark  ix.  18),  rpifci  robs  oZovras,  stridet 
dentibus.  The  phrase.  6  fipt/y/uLbs  twu  dbovTwv,  is  in 
the  Vulgate  'stridor  dentuun'  (  Matt.  viii.  12;  xiii. 
42,  50;  xxii.  13;  xxiv.  51  ;  XXV.  30  ;  .Luke  xiii. 
28).  Suidas  defines  jjpvy/xos'  rpiajxbs  obuvrwv. 
Galen  6  awo  twv  obovrcov  avyKpovopAvbiV  \\ta<pos. 
The  phrase  '  lest  thou  gnash  thy  teeth  *  (Kcclus. 
xxx.  10),  is  yo/jLcpidaeis  rovs  6h6ura<>  crov.  'To 
cast  in  the  teeth,'  is  an  old  English  phrase  (for 
the  Hebrew  has  no  such  idiom),  signifying  to  re- 
iproach  ;  thus  '  the  thieves  who  were  crucified 
with  Jesus  cast  the  same  in  his  teeth,"  covei'St- 
£ov  avrov  (M  at  t.  xxvii.  44);  Vulg.  itnproperabant 
ei  ;  compare  also  the  Hihle  and- Prayer  Hook  ver- 
sion of  Ps.  xiii.  11.  nVD^D, '  a  sharp  threshing  in- 
strument having  teeth,"  literally  'edges  (Is.  xli. 
15).  The  action  of  acids  on  the  teeth  is  referred 
to  in  the  proverb,  '  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge' 
(Ezek.  xv iii.  2)  :  eyofupiaaav,  obstupuerwit  (Prov. 
x.  26).— J.  F.  D. 

TOPAZ.     [Pitdah.] 

TOPHET  (ngh;  Sept.  Ta<J>e'0;  Vulg.  To- 
pheth),  a  place  very  near  to  Jerusalem,  on  the 
south-east,  in  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hin- 
nom,  where  the  ancient  Canaanites,  ami  after- 
wards the  apostate  Israelites,  made  their  children 
to  pass  through  the  tire  to  Moloch  (comp.  Ps. 
cvi.  38  ;  Jer.  vii.  31).  It  is  first  mentioned,  in  the 
order  of  time,  by  Isaiah,  who  alludes  to  it  as 
deep  and  large,  and  having  an  abundance  of  fuel 
(cli.  xxx.  33).  He  here  evidently  calls  the  place 
where  Sennacherib's  army  was  destroyed  (b.c. 
710)  Tophet,  by  a  metonymy  ;  for  it  was  probably 
overthrown  at  a  greater  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
and  quite  en  the  opposite  side  of  it,  since  ISob  is 
mentioned  as  the  last  station  from  which  the  king 
of  Assyria  should  threaten  Jerusalem  (eh.  x.  32), 
where  the  prophet  seems  to  have  given  a  very 
exact  chorographical  description  of  his  march  in 
order  to  attack  tl>e  city  (Lowth's  Translation, 
Notes  on  xxx.  33).  In  the  reformation  of 
religion  by  King  Josiah  (b.c.  024),  he  caused 
Tophet h  to  be  defiled  in  order  to  suppress  idolatry 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  The  means  he  adopted  for 
this  purpose  are  not  specified,  whether  by  throw- 
ing all  manner  of  filth  into  it,  as  well  as  by 
overthrowing  the  altars,  fee.,  as  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions  seem  to  understand  it.  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  was  ordered  by  God  tc  announce 
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from  this  s|»ot  (ch.  xix.  14)  the  approaching  cap- 
tivity, and  the  destruction,  lx)th  by  the  siege  of 
the  city  and  by  famine,  of  so  many  of  the  people, 
vrhose  carcases  should  be  here  buried,  as  that  it 
should  '  no  more  be  called  Tophet.  nor  the  valley 
of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  but  the  valley  of  slaugh- 
ter" (ch.  vii.  31.  32;  xix.  6.  11-14).  The  name 
of  this  place  is  generally  derived  from  P]H,  'a 
drum,'  because,  it  is  said,  the  rites  of  Moloch 
were  accompanied  with  the  sound  of  that  instru- 
ment;  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence, 
this  assertion  must  be  considered  a  mere  Rab- 
binical conjecture,  derived  from  the  etymon. 
Some,  with  more  probability,  derive  the  word 
from  Chald.  PpJI,  '  to  spit  out,'  or  '  vomit ;'  hence 
J12n,  '  that  which  causes  loathing  or  abhorrence' 
(com p.  Job  xvii.  If).  Hebrew).  Others  derive  it 
from  the  jire  stove  (11211)  in  which  the  children 
were  burnt  to  Moloch  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  3).  The 
place  might  be  called,  even  by  the  idolaters 
themselves,  ("inSTI-  'the  place  of  burning.'  With 
regard  to  its  locality,  Jerome,  on  Jer.  vii.  31, 
remarks,  '  Tophet  signifies  that  place  which  is  wa- 
tered by  the  streams  of  Siloam  ;  it  is  pleasant  and 
woody,  affording  horticultural  pleasures.'  Euse- 
bius,  in  his  Onomasticon,  under  the  word  Ocupfd, 
says,  '  In  the  suburbs  of  Ailah  is  still  shown  the 
place  so  called,  to  which  is  adjacent  the  fuller's 
pool  and  the  potter's  field,  or  the  parcel  of  ground 
Acheldamach.'  For  an  account  ol*  the  modern 
as]>ect  of  the  place,  see  Kitto's  Physical  History* 
of  Palestine  (pp.  122,  123).  After  the  return  from 
the  captivity,  the  Jews  resumed  the  ancient  name 
for  the  whole  valley,  viz  ,  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
called  in  our  Lord's  time  by  the  Greek  name 
Ge  Hinnom,  by  corruption  Teevua  [Gehen- 
na] ;  and  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  disgrace  of 
idolatry,  they  male  it  the  common  receptacle 
of  the  filth,  &c.  of  the  city,  in  which  'fires'  were 
continually  kept  burning,  to  consume  ihe  car- 
cases of  animals,  executed  criminals.  &c,  the 
unconsumed  portions  of  which,  as  well  as  the  off- 
scourings in  general,  became  the  nidus  of  insects, 
whose  larva?,  or  '  worms,'  revelled  in  the  corrup- 
tion. These  circumstances  furnished  the  most 
apt  representation  to  the  Jewish  mind  of  future 
punishment  (comp.  Judith  xvi.  17;  Ecclus.  vii. 
17  ;  see  also  Chaldee  Par.  on  Isa.  xxxiii.  4,  where 

U?]}  HpID,  '  everlasting  burnings,'    is  rendered 

'  the  Gehenna  of  everlasting  fire").  Some  writers, 
however,  restrict  our  Lord's  allusions  to  Gehenna 
(Matt.  v.  22)  entirely  to  temporal  punishments. 
Thus,  'whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  with- 
out a  cause,'  i.  e.  captious,  peevish,  arbitrary,  iras- 
cible, 'shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment,'  that 
is.  by  indulging  such  an  unreasonable  disposition 
shall  l>e  in  danger  of  committing  some  act  for 
which  be  shall  be  cited  before  r)  Kpi<ris,  'the 
judgment,'  an  inferior  court,  consisting  of  seven 
presidents — taken  before  the  magistrate  for  an 
MSault  as  ire  should  say:  'and  whosoever  shall 
iai/  to  bis  brother,  Raca,'  i.e. worthless,  dissolute! 
'shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council,"  or  Sanhedrim 
— shall  render  himself  liable,  by  the  indulgence 
of  such  a  rancorous  disposition,  and  by  the  use 
of  such  injurious  language,  to  be  called  to  trial 
for  slander — cited  before  the  spiritual  court,  as 
we  should  say.  for  defamation  :  k  but  whosoever 
•hu'l  say.  M oreh.'  *  thou  atheistic  wretch  !'  tW^o* 
{»  -m   <i'i   T7)v  -fttvvav  rov  irvpoi,   will   betray  a 


likelihood  of  incurring  capital  punishment — come 
to  the  gallows,  as  we  say  — -through  violence  of  dis- 
position, and  of  his  body  l>eing  cast  into  Gehenna, 
and  exposed  to  its  'fire'  and  'worm.'  Our 
Lord's  object  in  the  use  of  these  several  figures 
is  simply  to  exemplify  the  danger  of  unrestrained 
anger.  So  also  his  illustration  of  the  evil  of  un- 
restrained concupiscence,  &c.  (Matt.  v.  27-31)  is 
to  be  understood.  The  principle  on  which  he 
reasons  is  no  doubt  applicable  to  future  punish- 
ment ;  namely,  that  self-denial,  at  any  cost,  is 
preferable  to  the  evils  incurred  by  the  neglect 
of  it.— J   F.  D. 

TOWNS.  We  use  the  term  in  its  general  sig- 
nification, so  as  to  embrace  any  assemblage  of 
inhabited  human  dwellings  of  larger  size  Than  a 
hamlet  or  a  village,  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  speak  with  correctness  and  advantage. 

Towns  are  a  natuial  result  of  the  aggregative 
principle  in  human  nature.  Necessity  led  the 
early  races  of  men  to  build  their  towns  on  lofty 
spots,  where,  with  the  aid  of  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  ground,  they  could  easily  protect 
themselves  against  beasts  of  prey  and  human  foes, 
A  town,  and  a  stronghold  or  fort,  would  thus  be 
originally  identical.  As  -population  increased 
and  agriculture  spread,  so  some  degree  of  security 
came,  which  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  the 
castle  to  diffuse  themselves  over  the  hill-side,  and 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  valley,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  stream  that  lay  nearest  their  acropolis;  still 
the  inhabitants  kept  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
centre  of  strength,  in  order  iiot  to  be  deprived  of 
its  protection.  The  town,  however,  would  thus  he 
enlarged,  and  as  the  necessity  for  self-defence  still 
existed,  so  would  the  place  soon  be  surrounded 
with  walls.  Thus  would  there  be  outer  and  inner 
bulwarks,  and  in  some  sort  two  species  of  com- 
munity— the  townspeople,  who  tilled  the  ground 
and  carried  on  trade,  and  the  soldiers,  whose 
business  it  was  to  afford  protection  :  these  two, 
however,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  civilization  were 
one,  the  peasant  and  tradesman  taking  arms  when 
the  town  was  put  in  danger.  How  early  towns 
were  formed  cannot  be  determined  by  any  general 
principle  :  they  were  obviously  a  work  of  time 
The  primary  tendency  in  population  was  to  dif- 
fuse itself.  Aggregation  on  particular  spots  would 
take  place  at  a  later  period.  When  then  Cain  is 
said  to  have  built  a  city  (Gen.  iv.  17),  the  first 
city  (Enoch,  so  called  after  Cain's  son),  we  have 
evidence  which  concurs  with  other  intimations  to 
show  that  it  is  only  a  partial  history  of  the  first 
ages  that  we  possess  in  the  records  of  the  lx»k  of 
Genesis.  In  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs  we  find 
towns  existing  in  Palestine  winch  were  originally 
surrounded  with  fortifications,  so  as  to  make  them 
'fenced  cities.'  In  these  dwelt  the  agricultural 
population,  who  by  means  of  these  places  of 
strength  defended  themselves  and  their  property 
from  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  desert, 
who  then,  as  they  do  now,  lived  by  plunder.  Nor 
were  works  of  any  great  strength  necessary.  In 
Palestine  at  the  present  day,  while  walls  are  in 
most  parts  an  indispensable  protection,  and  agri- 
culture can  be  advantageously  prosecuted  only  so 
far  as  sheltered  by  a  fortified  town,  erections  of  a 
very  slight  nature  are  found  sufficient  for  th* 
purpose,  the  rather  Irecause  the  most  favourable 
localities  oiler  themselves  on  all  sides,  owing  to  the 
natural  inequality  of  the  ground.  The  ensuing  ex 
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tract  {Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  ftc, 
by  Rev,  S.   Olln,  New  York,    1343,  vol  ii    423, 
114)  throws  light  on  the  subject: — 'Continuing 
our  route  over  a  well-wooded  limestone  ridge,  we 
came  hi  sight  of  a  large  village  which  occupied   a 
hill  directly  before  us.  while  farther  to  the  right, 
and  upon   a  still    loftier   summit,   was  a   ruinous 
castle  of  great  extent,    and  from  its  commanding 
position,   of  very  imposing  appearance.      The  in- 
tervening region  and  that  to  the  right  of  the  castle, 
was  undulating,  fertile,  ami  cultivated.    We  were 
nearly  an    hour    in    reaching  the   base    of  the   iso- 
lated mount,  which  we  passed  to  the  right  through 
a  deep  ravine  that  divides   it   from  another  lofty 
hill  on    the  east,  which   is  also  surmounted  with 
what  appeared  to  lie  a  ruined  fortress.   We  passed 
round   the  acropolis  to  the  north    side,  where  we 
obtained  a  good  view  of  this  ancient  stronghold. 
It  embraces  the  entire  summit  of  the   mountain 
within  a  massive  wall,  which,  as  well  as   the   se- 
veral towers  by  which   it  was  strengthened,  is  in  a 
very    dilapidated    state.      A  little   further    west 
another  summit  is  occupied  by  ruinous  bulwarks 
and  towers.      The  large   village,   called  from  the 
castle,  Tihinin,  or  Chibinin,  lies  in  a  valley   be- 
tween these  two  fortified  hills.     East  of  the  prin- 
cipal works  is  another  elevation  surmounted  with 
ruins,  and  farther  in   the  same  direction,  beyond 
the  narrow  valley  we  had  just  traversed,  is  a  fourth 
summit,   the  one  I   have  already   referred    to  as 
having  ruins  upon  its   top.1     From   this   striking 
passage,   an   illustration  may  be  gathered  of  the 
force  of  our  Lord's  language,  when  he  describes 
his  disciples  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  that  cannot  be 
bid   (Matt.   v.   14).     Jesus   has    been  thought  to 
refer  in  this  description  to   some  particular  city, 
and  the   mo  lern   Safet  has  been  fixed   on   and   is 
still    traditionally  regarded  as    the  place  which 
he  had   in   vie  v.     This  town,   now  in  a   ruinous 
state, — one  of  the   four  cities — Hebron,  Tiberias, 
Jerusalem,  Safet,  regarded   as   especially   holy — 
occupies  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain  in 
Galilee,    and  one   of   the   highest   in    the  Jewish 
territories.     It  is  conspicuously  seen  from  a  great 
distance   in   all    directions   but   the    north.      The 
town  does  not  occupy  the  precise  summit  of  the 
rounded  mountain,  but  rather  the  sloping  ground 
immediately  l>elow  it,  a  military  castle  or  citadel 
having  been  erected  upon  the  highest  point.     The 
hilly    position    of    towns    sometimes   caused    the 
dwellings  to  be  curiously  placed  relatively  to  each 
other.      Thus,  in  Safet,  the  traveller,  as  he  sits  on 
uis  horse  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  finds  the  smoke 
)f  a  kitchen  rise  from  the  earth  near  him,  and  by 
i  little  survey  ascertains   that   the   smoke   issues 
from    the   mouth  of  a  chimney  standing   a   i'ew 
inches  above  the  ground  at  his  horse's  feet :  that 
he  and  his  animal   are    in  reality  on  the  fiat  roof 
of  a  house;  and  that,  as  the  hill-side  is  nearly  per- 
pendicular,   the   inhabitants   have  judged  it  the 
easiest   mode  of  budding  to  place  the  houses  one 
jpon  another. 

Of  the  ancient  method  of  building  in  towns 
and  cities  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge,  any 
firtuer  than  we  may  gather  information  from  the 
ruins  which  still  lie  on  the  soil  of  Palestine.  But 
these  ruins  can  afford  only  general  notions,  as, 
though  they  are  numerous,  and  show  that  the 
Laud  of  Promise  was  thickly  peopled  and  h  ghly 
flourishing  in  its  better  days,  the  actual  remains 
•f  ancient  towns  are  to   be  ascribed  to  different 


and  very  distant  periods  of  history.  The  crusades 
left  many  strongholds  which  are  now  in  a  state 
Of  dilapidation  ;  but  the  crusades  are  of  modern 
days  compared  with  the  times  of  the  Saviour, 
which  themselves  are  remote  from  the  proper 
antiquity  of  the  nation.  The  law  of  sameness, 
however,  which  prevails  sO  rigidly  in  Eastern 
countries,  gives  us  an  assurance  that  a  modern 
town  in  Palestine  may  be  roughly  taken  aS  a 
type  of  its  ancient  predecessors. 

At  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  were  frequented 
as  the  court  of  justice,  the  town's  market,  the 
rendezvous  lor  loungers,  newsmongers,  pleasure- 
seekers,  thera  were  wide  open  places  of  greater  or 
less  dimensions,  where  on  important  occasions  the 
entire  population  assembled  for  consultation  or  for 
acMon  (Neh.  viii.  I,  16  ;  2  Ctiron.  xxxii.  6  ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  12;  Job  xxix.  7;  2  Kings  vii.  1 ). 
The  streets  were  not  so  narrow  as  streets  generally 
are  in  modern  Oriental  towns.  Their  names  were 
sometimes  taken  from  the  wares  or  goods  that  weie 
sold  in  them  j  thus  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  21,  we  read  of 
•the  bakers  street.'  The  present  bazaars  seem  to 
be  a  continuation  of  this  ancient  custom.  The 
streets  of  Jerusalem  at  least  were  paved  (Joseph. 
Aiitiq.  xx.  9.  7);  but  the  streets  of  most,  cities  of 
Palestine  would  not  need  paving,  in  consequence 
of  the  rocky  nature  of  the  foundations  on  which 
they  lay.  Herod  the  Great  laid  an  open  road  in 
Antioch  with  polished  stone  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvi. 
5.  3;  comp.  1  Kings  xx.  34).  In  regard  to  the 
earlier  periods,  we  find  only  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  Solomon  caused  the  fore-court  of  the  temple 
to  be  laid  with  flags.  Besides  .paved  streets, 
Jerusalem  before  the  exile  had  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  watercourses  or  aqueducts,  which  seerm 
to  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  natural 
supply  naving  been  limited  to  one  or  two  spots 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  subject  has  been 
handled  by  Robinson,  and  more  fully  by  Olin 
(it.  139,  sq.  :  see  Isa.  vii.  3  ;  xxii.  9  ;  2  Kings 
xx.  20;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  3.  2).  Other  cities 
were  contented  with  the  fountains  whose  existence 
had  probably  led  to  their  formation  at  the  first. 

Palestine  underwent  constant  changes  in  regard 
to  its  towns,  from  the  earliest  ages  ;  one  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  there  are  names  of  towns 
that  belong  exclusively  to  certain  eras.  The  pe- 
riod of  the  Roman  domination  gave  existence,  as 
to  structures  of  great  splendour,  so  to  many  towns 
and  fortified  places.  Galilee  was  especially  rich 
in  towns  and  villages,  which,  according  to  Jose- 
phus  (Viki,§  45),  amounted  in  all  to  the  number 
of  201.  The  names  of  the  Palestinian  cities,  for 
the  most  part,  have  meaning,  reference  being  made 
to  the  nature  of  the  locality,  as  Rama,  Ain, 
Jericho,  Bethlehem,  Gibeon,  Mizpah.  Many  are 
compounds  funned  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing words,  ]Y2  (house j,!^  or  JYIp  (city  ),1Vn 
(court),  pvy  (valley),  ^2$  Ca  g,ass  I)lof)>  "KO 
(well),  py  (fountain),  "HEO  (tiamlet).  To  distin- 
guish cities  that  bore  the  same  name,  the  name  of 
the  tribe  was  added.  In  *  the  latter  days,"  especially 
under  the  Herods,  it  was  tne  fashion  to  give  to 
ancient  towns  new  Greek  names,  as  Diospolis, 
Neapolis,  Sebaste,  Csesarea,  Tiberias.  Jerusa- 
lem, at  a  later  period,  was  denominated  JE\ia 
Capitolina.  These  innovations  indicated  the 
slavish  disposition  of  the  age,  and  were  tokens  of 
the  bondage  in  which  the  nation  was  field  j   as 
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much  as  the  incorporation  of  the  name  ?JJ3  (Baal), 
at  a  much  earlier  era,  pointed  out  the  Canaan- 
itish  origin  of  a  place,  and  gave  reason  to  think 
that  it  was  originally  addicted  to  idolatrous  wor 
•hip.  The  .population  of  towns  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  Cor  the 
materials  are  not  only  scanty  and  disconnected, 
Dut  in  a  measure  uncertain.  Respecting  the  go- 
vernment of  towns,  we  have  no  detailed  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  ante-exilian  periods,  though  it 
was  probably  in  the  hands  of  the  elders;  and  in 
Dent.  xvi.  18,  Moses  commands,  'Judges  (Heng- 
stenberg  translates  the  word  'scribe  '  or  '  writer," 
Authentic  des  Pent.  i.  450)  and  officers  shalt  thou 
make  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  and  they  shall  judge 
the  people  with  just  judgment.'  In  the  post- 
exilian  era  magistrates  occur  under  the  name  of 
Council  (Joseph.  Vita,  6  14,  34,  61,  68;,  at  whose 
head  was  a  president  or  mayor  (Joseph.  Vita,,  § 
27  ;  Be  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  3).— J.  H.  B. 

TRACHONITIS  (TpoXco^Tts;  \010)  was,  in 
the  days  of  the  Herodian  dynasty,  the  name  of 
the  country  situated  between  the  Antilibanus  and 
the  Arabian  mountains  south  of  Damascus  and 
west  of  the  provinces  of  Batanaa,  Gaulonitis, 
Ituraea,  and  Auranitis,  under  about  the  thirty- 
third  degree  of  northern  latitude.  Eusebius,  in  his 
Onomasticon,  s.  v..  Ituraea,  places  Trachonitis  be- 
tween Nostra  and  Damascus  Plin.  {Hist.  Nat.  v. 
16  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  pp.  755,  756).  This  country  had 
its  name  from  the  Greek  rpax&v  =  Tpaxvs  nal 
"K€Tf>u8r}s  T07ros.  a  rough  and  rocky  place.  Jo- 
sephus  sometimes  uses  the  term  Tp6.x<*>v.  instead 
of  Trachonitis.  {Antiq.  xiii.  16.  5;  De  Bell.  Jud. 
iii.3.  5).  Strabo  mentions  two  Tpax&vts,  which, 
according  to  Burckhardt  (R.  I.  115),  are  the 
summits  of  two  mountain-ranges  on  the  road  from 
Mecca  to  Damascus,  near  the  village  El  Kes- 
sue.  Trachonitis  is  at  present  called  Ledja. 
The  eastern  range  of  mountains  is  now  called 
Dshebel  Manai,  and  contains  great  caverns  in 
chalk  rocks.  The  southern  portions  of  the  an- 
cient Trachonitis,  or  the  present  Ledja,  consist 
chiefly  of  basalt  rocks.  A  Greek  inscription  found 
at  the  modern  Missema,  one  league  and  a  half 
from  Shaara,  prove*  that  the  surrounding  country 
was  part  of  Trachonitis  (Burckhardt's  It.  I.  201, 
510;  com  p.  Berghaus,  Annalen,  i.  556,  ii.  453). 
The  inhabitants  of  Trachonitis  are  called  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  15)  ol  Tpaxoov7rai  "ApafSes.  the  Tra- 
chonite  Arabians,  and  are  described  by  Josephus 
(Antiq.  xv.  10.  1)  as  much  addicted  to  robbery. 
A  very  famous  oommander  of.  banditti  named 
Zeuodorus  is  mention e  I  by  Strabo  and  Josephus. 
Under  him  t lie  robbers  gave  so  much  trouble,  and 
made  the  country  so  unquiet,  that  Augustus  was 
induced  to-put  Trachonitis  under  the  authority 
of  Herod  the  Great. ;  who  forthwith  ,took  such 
vigorous  and  decided  measures  as  soon  brought 
the  district  into  a  state  of  security. 

After  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  Trachonitis 
belonged  to  the  tetrarchy  of  his  son  Philip  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xvi.  4.  6.  and  9.  \ ;  xviii.  5.  6;  De  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  6.  3).  At  a  later  time  it  belonged  to 
Herod  Agrippa  (Antiq.  xx.  6.  1  ;  De  Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  3.  5;  Philo.  Opp.  ii.  593;  comp.  Ranmer's 
J'aliistina,  p.  15S,  sq.  ;  Winer's  Heal-  Worter- 
buch,  under  Trachonitis. — C.  H.  F.  B. 

TRANCE    (HDTin  ;  Sept.    e*K<TTa<m,    Vulg.  . 
popor }  Gen.  ii.  21.  &c),  u  supernatural   state  of 
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body  and  mind,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  weL 
conjectured  by  Doddridge,  who  defines  it  — '  Such 
a  rapture  of  mind  as  gives  the  person  who  falls  into 
it  a  look  of  astonishment,  and  renders  him  insen- 
sible of  the  external  objects  around  him,  while  in 
the  meantime  his  imagination  is  agitated  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  with  some  striking  scenes 
which  pass  before  it  and  take  up  all  the  attention.' 
He-  refers  to  some  extraordinary  instances  of  this 
kind  mentioned  by  Gualtperius  in  his  note  on  Acts 
x.  10  {Family  Expositor,  in  loc,  note  g.)  Stockim 
also  describes  it  as  '  A  sacred  ecstasy,  or  rapture 
of  the  mind  out  of  itself,  when  the  use  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses  being  suspended,  God  reveals  some- 
thing in  a  peculiar  manner  to  prophets  and 
apostles,  who  are  then  taken  or  transported  out  ol 
themselves.'  The  same  idea  is  intimated  in  the 
English  word  trance,  from  the  Latin  'transitus,' 
the  state  of  being  carried  out  of  oneself.  The 
Greek  word,  etcaTaais,  denotes  the  effect  of  any 
passion  by  which  the  thoughts  are  wholly  ab 
sorbed.  In  the  Sept.  it  corresponds  to  ilEE^,  '  ;i 
wonderful  thing  ■  (Jer.  v.  30)  ;  and  jinDfl,  'asto- 
nishment'  (Deut.  xxviii.  28).  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament it  represents  the  absorbing  effects  of  ad- 
miration (Mark  v.  42;  Luke  v.  26;  Acts  iii. 
10)  ;  of  terror,  Mark  xvi.  8.  The  Hebrew  word 
is  used  to  denote  the  prophetic  ecstasy.  Thus 
'  the  deep  sleep  '  which  fell  upon  Adam  during 
the  creation  of  Eve  (Gen.  ii.  21),  and  during 
which,  as  appears  from  the  narrative,  he  was  made 
aware  of  the  transaction,  and  of  the  purport  of  '.he 
attendant  circumstances  (21-24)  [Marriage]. 
It  is  applied  again  to  the  'deep  sleep  '  which  fell 
upon  Abraham  (xv.  12,  tKaraais,  sopor),  during 
which  the  bondage  of  his  descendants  in  Egypt 
was  revealed  to  him.  Possibly  all  the  accounts 
recorded  in  that  chapter  occurred  in  '  vision  ' 
(1-12).  which  ultimately  deepened  into  the  trance 
(12-21).  Compare  verses  5,  12,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  seen  ihe  stars,  though  the  sun  was  not 
gone  down.  The  apparent  objection,  that  Abra- 
ham was  'brought  forth  abroad'  to  see  the  stars, 
is  only  of  the  same  nature  with  others  explained 
in  the  Art.  Temptation  of  our  Lord.  Some, 
perhaps  many  things  recorded  in  Scripture,  belong 
to  this  supernatural  state  of  trance,  which  are  not 
expressly  referred  to  it.  See  the  long  list  of  such 
supposed  instances  in  Bishop  Law's  Considera- 
tion of  the  Theory  of  Religion  (pp.  85,  86,  Lond., 
1820).  Eisner  includes  in  this  list  the  star  seen 
by  the  wise  men  {Comment,  on  Matt.  ii.  9,  10, 
&c).  In  the  narrative  which  Balaam  giv»s  of 
himself  our  translators  have  rightly  added  the 
words  'into  a  trance' after  the  word  'falling.' 
The  incident  of  the  ass  speaking  to  him,  &c,  is 
also  understood  by  many  learned  Jews  and 
Christians  to  have  occurred  in  a  vision  (Bishop 
Law,  u.  5.).  To  the  same  mode  of  divine  com- 
munication must,  be  referred  the  magnificent 
description  in  Job  iv.  13-21.  Persons  receiving 
it  often  fall  to  the  earth.  'Abraham  fell  on  hit 
face,  and  God  talked  with  him  '  (Gen.  xvii.  3, 
&c  ;  1  Sam.  xix.  24,  Hebrew,  or  margin  ;  Ezek. 
i.  28  ;  Dan.  viii.  18  ;  x.  15,  16  ;  Rev.  i.  10,  17). 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  visions  beheld  are  also  related  ;  hence  such 
cases  are  distinguished  from  a  mere  deliquiuin 
animi.  We  find  cases  of  prophetical  trance  in  the 
New  Testament  as  that  of  St.  Peter  :  '  he  fel] 
into  a  trance'  (or  rather  a  '  trance  fell  upon  him, 
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inurtcrtv  *r'  avrbv  fmrrarnsX  dtiriiuj  whi.  ii  he 
MM  a  virion,"  which  i.s  therefore  di.st  ingirshed 
from  the  trano  (Arts  x.  10;  comp.  St.  Paul's 
!i,inre,  xxii.  1 7  ;  2  Cur.  xii.  %  8(0.).  The  reality 
of  the  vision  is  established  by  the  con*  spe.idence 
of  the  event.    The  teaisel  approach  we  pan  make 

to  llich    a    state  is   that    ill    wluCQ  o-.r  i-.md  is   so 

occupied  in  the  contemplation  or  ar.  object  as  to 

)l>M  entirel  v  the  Consciousness  :a  t'.e  I  :,dy — B  state 
in  which  the  highest  order  of  id', is.  whether  be- 
longing to  tlie  judgment  :>r  imagination,  is  un- 
doubtedly attained.  Kenoewe  C&ii  readily  conceive 
that  such  a  state  ir.igl.c  bo  Mipernaturally  induced 
for  the  higher  purpose  of  revelation,  &c.  The 
alleged  pheuonvna  of  the  Mesmeric  trance  and 
ciauvoya'.ce,  if  '.hey  serve  no  higher  purpose, may 
assist  our  iprtceptions  of  it. — J.  F.  1). 

TRANSFIGURATION.  One  of  the  most 
wc-ulei'Ml  incident  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour 
upon  earth,  and  one  so  instructive  that  we  can 
luvcr  exhaust  its  lessons,  is  the  Transfiguration. 
The  apostle  Peter,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
running  his  mind  over  the  proofs  of  Christ's  ma- 
jesty, found  none  so  conclusive  and  irrefragable 
as  the  scenes  when  he  and  others  were  with  him 
in  the  holy  niouut,  as  eye  witnesses  that  lie  re- 
ceived from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory* 
when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the 
excellent  glory,  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  1  am  well  pleased.'  If  we  divide  Christ's 
public  life  into  three  periods — the  first  of  miracles 
to  prove  his  divine  mission,  the  second  of  parables 
to  inculcate  virtue,  and  the  third  of  suffering,  first 
clearly  revealed  and  then  endured,  to  atone  for 
sin — the  transfiguration  may  be  viewed  as  his 
baptism  or  initiation  into  the  thin!  and  last.  He 
went  up  the  mount  of  transfiguration  on  the 
eighth  day  after  he  had  bidden  every  one  who 
would  come  after  him  take  up  his  cross,  de- 
claring that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, 
that  he  must  suffer  many  things,    and   be  killed, 

The  mount  of  transfiguration  was  long  thought 
to  have  been  Mount  Tabor;  but  as  this  height,  is 
fifty  miles  from  Cassarea  Philippi,  where  Jesus 
last  taught,  it  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  a 
mountain  much  less  distant,  namely,  Mount  Her- 
niiiii.  It  may  have  been  neither  of  them,  and 
nothing  forbids  us  to  imagine  that  it  was  that 
exceeding  high  mountain  whei'e  the  devil  showed 
our  Saviour  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them  in  a  moment  of  time.  The  only 
persons  thought  worthy  to  ascend  this  mount  of 
vision  were  Peter,  James,  and  John,  three  being 
a  competent  number  of  witnesses,  or  they  being 
more  faithful  and  beloved  than  any  others. 
Whatever  the  reason  was,  these  three  disciples 
appear  on  more  than  one  other  occasion  as  an 
elect  triumvirate — as  at  the  raising  of  Jairus's 
daughter,  and  during  our  Lord's  agony  in  the 
garden.  The  disciples,  in  all  probability,  ascended 
the  mountain  anticipating  nothing  more  than  that 
Jesus,  as  at  other  times  (Luke  vi.  12).  would 
continue  all  night  in  prayer  to  God.  When  the 
curtains  of  night  closed  around  them,  they  were 
so  worn  out  by  their  labours  as  to  sink  down  in 
sleep,  till  startled  from  their  slumbers  by  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shining  round  about  them  ;  for 
as  Jesus  prayed,  the  fashion  of  his  countenance 
was  altered,  'and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun, 
acd  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light.'     And 


behold  there  talked  with  him  two  men,  woicb 
wen-  .Moses  and  Klias,  who  appeared  in  glory, 
and  spake  of  his  decease,  which  he  should  accom- 
plish at  Jerusalem.  Peters  words,  '  Master,  it  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here,'  are  a  natural  expression 
of  rapture;  and  his  proposal  to  build  time  taber- 
nacles indicated  his  desire  both  to  keep  his  Lord 
from  going  down  to  Jerusalem  to  die  there,  anil 
to  prolong  the  blessedness  of  beholding  with  open 
face  the  glorv  of  God.  Such  i.s  at  least  a  plau- 
sible interpretation  of  his  language,  while  '  he 
wist  not  what  to  say.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Peter  had  no  thought  of  tents  for  himself 
and  his  companions,  his  only  desire  being  that, 
the  beatific  vision  might  endure  for  ever.  While 
he  vet  spake,  behold,  a  bright  cloud  oversha- 
dowed them — Hot  a  black  (loud,  such  as  that 
•"'jich  rested  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  a  cloud  glisten- 
ing as  the  Shechinah.  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  tabernacle,  or  as  the  cloud  that  filled 
the  house  of  the  Lord  when  the  priests  wen9  come 
out  of  the  holy  place.  'And  behold  a  voice  out. 
of  the  cloud' — that  is,  out  of  the  long-established 
symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence — •  which  said,  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  : 
hear  ye  him.  And  when  the  disciples  heard  it, 
they  fell  on  their  face,  and  were  sore  afraid — like 
Daniel  and  all  others  who  have  felt  themselves 
entranced  by  revelations  of  God.  'And  Jesus 
came  and  touched  them,  and  said,  Arise,-  and  be 
not  afraid," — showing  such  gentleness  as  proved 
him  to  be  fitly  named  the  Lamb  of  God.  How 
long  the  glorification  of  our  Saviour  continued 
it  were  vain  to  impure;  but  it  appears  from  the 
narrative  of  Luke  that  he  did  not  lead  down  his 
disciples  till  the  day  following  that  on  which 
they  had  ascended  the  height.  As  they  de- 
scended he  bade  his  disciples  keep  what  they  had 
seen  a  secret  till  after  his  resurrection, —  doubtless 
because  the  whole  vision,  to  those  who  had  not 
seen  it,  would  have  been  a  rock  of  offence,  ap- 
pearing as  an  idle  tale.  He  also  opened  their 
eyes  to  see  that  Klias  whom  they  looked  for  in 
the  future  was  to  be  sought  in  the  past,  even  in 
John  the  Baptist,  who  was  clothed  with  his  spirit 
and  power. 

The  final  causes  of  the  transfigmation,  although 
ill  part  wrapped  up  in  mystery,  appear  to  be 
in  part  plain.  Among  its  intended  lessons  may 
be  the  following  : — First,  to  teach  that,  in  spite 
of  the  calumnies  which  the  Pharisees  had  heaped 
on  Jesus,  the  old  and  new  dispensations  are  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  To  this  end  the  author 
and  the  restorer  of  the  old  dispensation  talk  with 
the  founder  of  the  new,  as  if  his  scheme,  even  the 
most  repulsive  feature  of  it,  was  contemplated  by 
theirs,  as  the  reality  of  which  they  had  promul- 
gated only  types  and  shadows.  Secondly,  to 
teach  that  the  new  dispensation  was  superior  to 
the  old.  Moses  and  Elias  appear  as  inferior  to 
Jesus,  not  merely  since  their  faces  did  not,  so  far 
as  we  know,  shine  like  the  sun,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause the  voice  from  the  excellent  glory  com- 
manded to  hear  htm,  in  preference  to  •  them. 
Thirdly,  to  gird  up  the  energies  of  Jesus  for 
the  gi eat  agony,  which  was  so  soon  to  excruciate 
him  ;  as  in  Gethsemane  itself  an  angel  appeareu 
unto  him  strengthening  him  ;  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  upon  him  in  the  likeness  of  a  dove 
'before  his  temptation  in  the  wilderness;  and  as 
when  the  devil  left  him  angelssjcame  and  minis- 
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tered  unto  him.  Fourthly,  to  comfort  the  hearts 
of  the  disciples,  who,  being  destined  to  see  their 
waster,  whom  they  liad  left  all  to  follow,  nailed 
to  a  cross,  to  be  themselves  persecuted,  and  to 
sutler  the  want  of  all  things,  were  in  danger  of 
despair.  But  hy  being  eye-witnesses  of  his  ma- 
jesty they  became  convinced  that  his  humiliation, 
aven  though  lie  descended  into  the  place  of  the 
dead,  was  voluntary,  and  could  not  continue 
long.  Gazing  at  the,  glorified  body  of  their 
Master,  they  beheld  not  only  a  proof  but  an 
express  and  lively  image  of  his  resurrection, 
ascension,  and  exaltation  above  the  heavens.  As 
in  a  prophetic  vision,  they  beheld  him  seated  upon 
clouds,  and  seen  by  every  eye  as  the  Judge  of 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  or  enthroned  in  heaven 
amid  the  host  of  his  redeemed.  Henceforth  they 
ceased  not  questioning  one  another,  what  the  rising 
from  the  dead  should  mean.  Fifthly,  to  teach 
that  virtue  will  not  allow  supine  contemplation, 
but  demands  the  exercise  and  exertion  of  our 
several  powers.  To  some  this  lesson  may  seem 
a  refinement,  hut  it  is  ingeniously  deduced  by 
Schleiermacher  from  the  fact  that  while  Peter 
yet  spake  in  his  extasy,  the  vision  in  which  he 
longed  to  wear  out  his  life  vanished  away  :  as 
if  the  aim  were  to  teach  us  that  when  we  have 
ascended  the  mount  of  vision  on  the  cherub- 
wings  of  contemplation,  even  if  we  burn  to  dwell 
there  in  a  perpetual  sweetness,  yet  we  must  shun 
all  monastic  seclusion,  that  we  may  mingle 
among  men  and  do  them  good ;  even  as  the  great 
Exemplar  would  not  let  his  chosen  repose  in  rap- 
turous musings,  and  had  scarcely  come  down 
from  the  mountain  of  his  glory  before  he  recom- 
menced his  works  of  usefulness. 

The  transfiguration  is  so  line  a  subject  for  the 
painter  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  it 
employed  Raphael's  best  hours,  and  that  his  por- 
traiture of  it  is  confessedly  the  highest  of  all 
efforts  of  pictorial  genius.  The  original  work, 
still  unladed,  though  more  than  three  centuries 
have  passed  over  it,  hangs  in  the  Vatican.  A 
copy  of  it  in  mosaic,  on  a  colossal  scale,  and 
which  might  pass  with  most  men  for  the  original, 
rills  the  head  of  the  left  aisle  in  St.  Pettr's  at 
Rome.  The  design  is  as  simple  as  the  artless 
narrative  of  the  Evangelists.  In  the  centre,  and 
in  raiment  white  as  the  light,  is  He,  the  fashion  of 
whose  countenance  was  altered.  On  either  hand, 
and  floating  on  the  air,  appear  in  glory  Moses 
and  Elias.  Beneath,  the  disciples,  overshadowed 
by  a  bright  cloud,  their  hands  shielding  their 
dazzled  eyes,  are  fallen  on  their  faces,  sore  afraid 
of  the  voice  proceeding  out  of  the  cloud,  but 
catching  glimpses  of  Jesus  transfigured  before 
them.  Then,  just  below  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the 
only  son  torn  hy  a  spirit,  foaming,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  and  pining  away,  is  brought  to  the  dis- 
ciples that  they  may  cure  him,  and  they  can- 
not. The  scribes  are  cavilling — physicians  close 
the  books  they  have  consulted  in  vain — the  dis- 
ciples confess  their  impotence — the  mother  and 
sister  of  the  possessed  are  half  frantic — and  the 
multitude  have  no  hope;  but  the  vision  above  is 
on  the  point  of  bunting  upon  them,  to  amaze 
them  all  at  the  mighty  power  of  God.  Some 
wy  that  the  wild  eyes  of  the  boy,  rolling  in 
■irony,  are  already  catching  a  glimpse  of  his 
kiedeemer  transfigured  in  glory  on  high. 

If,  as  is  ( t'teu  i#d,  no  picture  is  worth  seeing 


which  can  be  copied  in  language,  what  infatu*. 
tion  were  it  to  think  of  sketching  the  attitude, 
grouping,  colouring,  and  expression  of  the  figures 
in  a  painting  which  shines  unrivalled  and  inimi- 
table !— J.  D.  B. 

TRIAL.     [Punishment.] 

TRIBES  (niBO,  OVbifci  <pvAal,  tribm)  is 
the  name  of  the  great  groups  of  families  into 
which  the  Israelitish  nation,  like  other  Oriental 
races,  was  divided.  The  modern  Arabs,  the  Be- 
douins, and  the  Berbers,  and  also  the  Moors  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  are  still  divided  into 
tribes.  The  clans  in  Scotland  are  also  analogous 
to  the  tribes  of  the  ancient  Israelites.  The  divi- 
sion of  a  nation  into  tribes  diners  from  a  division 
into  castes,  since  one  is  a  division  merely  accord 
ing  to  descent,  and  the  other  superadds  a  neces- 
sity of  similar  occupations  being  prevalent  among 
persons  connected  by  consanguinity.  Thert 
occurs,  however,  among  the  Israelites  a  caste  also, 
namely,  that  of  the  Levites.  In  Gen.  xlix.  the 
tribes  are  enumerated  according  to  their-  proge- 
nitors; viz..  1,  Reuben,  the  first-born ;  2.  Simeon, 
and  3,  Levi,  instruments  of  cruelty ;  4,  Judah, 
whom  his  brethren  shall  praise ;  5,  Zabui.on, 
dwelling  at  the  haven  of  the  sea;  6,  Issachau, 
the  strong  ;  7,  Dan,  the  judge;  8,  Gad,  whom  a 
troop  shall  overcome,  but  who  shall  vanquish  at 
last;  9,  Asheh,  whose  bread  shall  be  fat;  10, 
Naphtai.i,  giving  goodly  words;  11,  Joseph, 
the  fruitful  bough  ;  12,  Benjamin,  the  wolf ;  all 
these  were  originally  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
In  this  enumeration  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
subsequent  division  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  into 
the  two  branches  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  is 
not  yet  alluded  to.  Alter  this  later  division  of 
the  very  numerous  tribe  of  Joseph  into  the  two 
branches  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  had  taken 
place,  there  were,  strictly  speaking,  thirteen 
tribes.  It  was,  however,  usual  to  view  them  as 
comprehended  under  the  number  twelve,  whi.ch 
was  the  more  natural,  since  one  of  them,  namely, 
the  caste  of  the  Levites,  did  not  live  within  such 
exclusive  geographical  limits  as  were  assigned  to 
the  others  after  they  exchanged  their  nomadic  mi- 
grations for  settled  habitations,  but  dwelt  in  towns 
scattered  through  all  the  other  twelve  tribes.  It 
is  also  remarkable  that  the  Ishmaelites  as  well  as 
the  Israelites  were  divided  into  twelve  tribes;  and 
that  the  Persians  also,  according  to  Xenophon 
(Cyropcedia,  i.  2,  4  sq.),  were  similarly  divided. 
Among  other  nations  also  occur  ethnological  and 
geographical  divisions,  according  to  the  number 
twelve.  From  this  we  infer  that  the  number 
twelve  was  held  in  so  much  favour  that,  when 
possible,  doubtful  cases  were  adapted  to  it. 
An  analogous  case  we  rind  even  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  spiritual  progenitors  of  the  Christian 
hwhtKatyvXov,  or  the  apostles,  who  were,  alter  the 
death  of  Judas,  the  election  of  Matthias,  and  the 
vocation  of  Paid,  really  thirteen  in  number,  but 
were  nevertheless  habitually  viewed  as  twelve  :  so 
that  wherever,  during  the  middle  ages,  any  divi 
siou  was  made  with  reference  to  the  apostles,  the 
number  twelve,  and  not  thirteen,  was  adopted, 
whether  applied  to  the  halls  of  theological  libraries, 
or  to  the  great  barrels  of  costly  wines  in  the  cellar 
of  the  civic  authorities  at  Bremen.  Concerning  the 
arrangement  of  these  tribes  on  their  march  through 
the  wilderness,  in  their  encampments  around  the 
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ark,  and  in  their  occupation  of  the  lai.d  of  Canaan, 
•ee   the   OOgliata  articles,  such  as  Exodus,   En- 

CAMi'MKNT.    GkNKAI.OUIK.N,     LkVITKS.    W'anDKU- 

INii,  and  the  names  of  t  lit-  MVeml  tril>es.  We 
eonfilM  iHiist'lvt's  here  to  a  few  wonU  about  tliat 
int Aiiaustible  sminv  0/  theologico-historicJll  char- 
latanism, the  Lost  Trims,  on  which  thete  have 

been  written  M  many  vol  nines  tliat  it  would  be 
difficult  to  condense  the  contradictory  opinions 
adwimed  in  them  within  the  limits  of  a  moderate 
Article.  Suffice  it  to  say,  thai  there  is  scarcely 
anv  human  race  so  abject,  forlorn,  ami  dwindling, 
located  anywhere  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
American  Indians,  who  have  not  been  stated  to 
be  the  ten  tribes  which  disappeared  from  history 
dining  and  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  If 
tiie  books  written  on  the  Ten  Tribes  contained 
much  truth  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  WH1BI 
TiiKY  auk  NOT.  And  although  these  books,  ac- 
cording to  our  opinion,  generally  bear  stronger 
evidence  of  their  writers'  activity  of  imagination 
than  the  strength  of  their  judgment,  they  lead, 
not  individually  but  collectively,  to  some  truth, 
if  they  only  impress  us  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  the  ten  tribes  are  not.  This 
result  the  author  of  Coningsby  should  have  borne 
in  mind,  when  he  lately  tracked  rather  thin 
traced  Hebrew-Arabian  blood  in  all  men  of  Euro- 
pean celebrity. 

However,  among  the  various  works  al>out  the 
lost  tribes,  the  following,  although  written  dif- 
fusely, contains  quite  as  much  probability  as  any  : 
Our  Israelitish  Origin  ;  or,  British  Christians 
a  Remnant  of  the  true  Israelites  ;  with  a  Reply 
to  the  Objections  of  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  by 
J.  Wilson,  a  witness  of  the  word  of  Prophecy  ; 
London,  1844.  We  refer  here  especially  to  the 
ninth  and  tenth  lectures  contained  in  this  book,  in 
which  the  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
Saxons  proceeded  from  Central  Asia  to  the  west 
of  Europe,  and  that  in  them  the  promises  given  to 
Israel  are  fulfilling. 

The  truth,  however,  of  the  matter  3eems  rather 
to  be  as  follows.  After  the  division  of  the  Israel- 
ites under  Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam  into  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  the  believers  in 
whom  the  feelings  of  ancient  theocratic  legiti- 
macy and  nationality  predominated,  and  especi- 
ally the  priests  and  Levites,  who  were  connected 
by  many  ties  with  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  had 
a  tendency  to  migrate  towards  the  visible  centre 
of  their  devotions;  whilst  those  members  of  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  who  had  an  in- 
dividual hankering  after  the  foreign  fashions 
adopted  in  5>amaria,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Israel,  had  a  tendency  externally  to  unite 
themselves  to  a  state  of  things  corresponding 
with  their  individuality.  After  the  political 
fall  of  both  kingdoms,  when  all  the  principal 
families  connected  with  the  possession  of  the  soil 
had  been  compelled  to  emigrate,  most  Israelites 
who  had  previously  little  feeling  for  theocratic 
nationality  gradually  amalgamated  by  marriages 
and  other  connections  with  the  nations  by  which 
they  weir  surrounded  ;  while  the  former  inhabit- 
ants of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  felt  their  nationality 
revived  by  the  very  deprivation  of  public  wor- 
ship which  they  suffered  in  foreign  lands.  Many 
of  the  piou»  members  of  those  tribes  which  had 
formerly  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  un- 
doubtedly joined   the  burning    coloziies  which 


jnroceeded   by  the  permission  of  the  Persian  too* 

narclis  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  However, 
these  former  members  of  the  other  tribes  formed 
so  decidedly    a    minority  among  the   members   of 

the  tribe  of  Judah  that  henceforth  all   believers 

and  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  called  Ds"lli"P, 
lovSaioi,  Jidki,  Jkws.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  l>est,  although  smaller,  portion  of  the 
ten  tribes  amalgamated  with  tlie  Jews,  some  of 
whom  preserved  their  genealogies  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  while  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  tlie  ten  tribes  amalgamated  with  the 
Gentiles  of  Central  Asia,  to  whom  they  probably 
imparted  some  of  their  notions  and  customs,  which 
again  were,  in  a  state  more  or  less  pure,  pro- 
pagated to  distant  regions  by  the  great  national 
migrations  proceeding  from  Centril  Asia.  We 
are  glad  to  Hud  that  this  our  historical  conviction 
has  also  been  adopted  by  the  most  learned  among 
the  Jews  themselves.  We  may  refer  to  Alhjemcive 
Geschichte  des  Israelitischtn  }'oIk<s,  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Jost,  Berlin,  1A32,  vol.  i   p.  407  sq.,  41G  sq. 

That  the  name  of  the  Jews  became  general 
for  all  Israelites  who  were  anxious  to  preserve 
their  theocratic  nationality  was  the  more  natural, 
since  the  political  independence  of  the  Ten 
Trihes  was  destroved  long  before  that  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.— C.  H.  F.  B. 

TRIBUTE  (DD  mas,  from  masas, l  to  melt '  or 
'liquify;'  Gr.  <p6pos),  a  tax  which  one  prince  or 
state  agrees,  or  is  compelled,  to  pay  to  another,  as 
the  purchase  of  peace,  or  in  token  of  dependence. 

The  Hebrews  acknowledged  no  other  sovereign 
than  God;  and  in  Exodus  xxx.  12,  15,  we  rind 
they  were  required  to  pay  tribute  unto  the  Lord, 
to  give  an  offering  of  half  a  shekel  to  '  make  an 
atonement  for  their  souls,'  The  native  kings  and 
judges  of  the  Hebrews  did  not  exact  tribute. 
Solomon,  indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
levied  tribute  from  the  Canaanites  and  others 
who  remained  in  the  land  and  were  not  of  Israel, 
and  compelled  them  to  hard  servitude  (I  Kings 
ix.  21-23;  2  Chron.  viii.  9)  ;  but  the  children  of 
Israel  were  exempted  from  that  impost,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  more  honourable  departments  and 
offices  of  his  kingdom.  Towards  tlie  end  of  his 
reign,  however,  he  appears  to  have  imposed  tri- 
bute upon  the  Jews  also,  and  to  have  compelled 
them  to  work  upon  the  public  buildings  (1  Kings 
v.  13,  14;  ix.  15;  xi.  27).  This  had  the  effect 
of  gradually  alienating  their  minds,  and  of  pro- 
ducing that  discontent  which  afterwards  resulted 
in  open  revolt  under  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat. 
'  Thy  father  made  our  yoke  grievous,'  said  the 
Israelites  to  Rehoboam :' now,  therefore,  make 
thou  the  grievous  service  of  thy  father  and  his 
heavy  yoke  which  he  put  upon  us  lighter,  and 
we  will  serve  thee'  (1  Kings  xii.  4). 

The  Israelites  were  at  various  times  subjected 
to  heavy  taxes  and  tributes  by  their  foreign  con» 
querors.  After  Judaea  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  a  new  poll  of  the  people  and  an  esti- 
mate of  their  substance  were  taken  by  command 
of  Augustus,  in  order  that  he  might  more  cor- 
rectly regulate  the  tribute  to  be  exacted  (Joseph, 
Antiq.  xvii.  15).  This  was  a  capitation-tax 
levied  at  so  much  a  head,  and  imposed  urjon  all 
males  from  14,  and  all  females  from  12  up.  to  6$ 
years  of  age  (Ulpian,  Digest,  de  Censib.  lib.  iii." 
Fischer,  Uc  Nutnism.  Census). 
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TURTLE-DOVE. 


To  oppose  the  levying  of  tin's  tribute  Judas  the 
Gauloniie  raised  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews, 
asserting  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  foreigner,  that  it  was  a  token  of  servitude,  and 
that  the  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  acknowledge 
any  for  their  master  who  did  not  worship  the 
Lord.  They  boasted  of  being  a  free  nation,  and 
of  never  having  been  in  bondage  to  any  man 
(John  viii.  33).  These  sentiments  were  exten- 
sively promulgated;  but  all  their  efforts  were  of 
no  avail  in  restraining  or  mitigating  the  exactions 
of  their  conquerors. 

The  Pharisees  who  sought  to  entangle  Jesus  in 
his  talk,  sent  unto  him  demanding  whether  it 
was  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar  or  not ; 
but  knowing  their  wicked  designs  he  replied, 
1  Why  tempt,  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites?'  'Render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and 
.unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.' 

The  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  severally  recom- 
mended submission  to  the  ruling  powers,  and 
inculcated  the  duty  of  paying  tribute,  '  tribute 
to  whom  tribute  is  clue'  (Rom.  xiii.  1-8;  1  Peter 
ii.  13\— G.  M.  B. 

TRIBUTE-MONEY.  The  money  collected 
by  the  Romans  in  payment  of  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  the  Jews.  The  phrase  may  apply  to  money 
of  any  description,  coined  or  uncoined.  The 
piece  shown  to  our  Saviour  at  his  own  request 
was  a  Roman  coin,  bearing  the  image  of  one  of 
the  Caesars,  and  must  have  been  at  that  time 
current  in  Judaea,  and  received  in  payment  of  the 
tribute  in  common  with  other  descriptions  of 
money.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
tribute  was  collected  exclusively  in  Roman  coins, 
or  that  the  tribute-money  was  a  description  of 
coin  diff'eient  from  that  which  was  in  general 
circulation   [Money].  —  G.  M.  B. 

TROAS  (Tpu-ds\  more  fully  Alexandria- 
Tioas,  a  city  of  northern  or  Lesser  Mysia,  in, Asia 
Minor,  situaled  on  the  coast  at  some  distance 
southward  Irom  the  site  of  Troy  upon  an  emi- 
nence opposite  the  island  of  Tenedos  (Strabo.  xiii. 
p.  593:  Plin.  Hist.  \«t.  v.  33.);  Paul  was  twice 
at  this  |,hice  (Acts  xvi.  S,  9  ;  xx.  b  ;  2  Cor.  ii. 
12;  2  Tim  iv.  13).  The  name  Troas,  or  Troad, 
strictly  belonged  to  the  whole  district  around 
Troy.  Aloxandria-Troas  is  repi evented  by  the 
present  Eski-Stamboul,  and  its  ruins  are  now 
concealed  in  the  heart  of  a  thick  wood  of  oaks, 
with  which  the  country  abounds  i  Pococke,  pt.  iii. 
15.5;    Hichter,  Wallfahrtea,  p.  462 ). 

TROGYLLIUM  (TpwyvAKiov  ,  a  town  and 
promontory  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
opposite  Sam  »s,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mvcale 
(Strabo,   xiv.  p.  630 ),      It    is    mentioned    in    Acts 

xx.  Id. 

TROPH1MUS  (TP6<t>tfios),  a  disciple  of 
Ephesus,  who  accompanied  St.  Paul  into  Judaea, 
and  was  the  innocent  canst!  of  the  dang  is  which 
the  apostle  there  encountered;  for  having  been 
!'■'  ognfied  by  some  Jews  of  Asia  Minor,  anil  seen 
in  company  with  Paul,  they  took  occasion  to  ac- 
'u^'  Paul  of  having  brought  Greeks  into  the  tem- 
ple (Acts  xx.  4;  xxi.  29).  His  name  does  not 
.i^.iiii  Occur  till  after,  seemingly,  the  first  impri- 
sonment of  Paul,  in  one  of  the  ensuing  journeys 
l.e  uin, lined  behind  at  M  iletus  .sick  (2  Tim.  iv.  20). 
Tin-,  cm  umstanct  is  regarded  as  furnishing  a 
•troog  fact  to  show  that  Paul  was  twice  impri- 
soned at  Home  ;    for  Tropin  in  us,  in  the  first  passage 


to  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15),  was  not  left  behind,  but 
proceeded  to  Judaea  ;  afff  r  which  we  do  riot  lose 
sight  of  Paul  for  one  day,  and  know  that  he  wai 
not  again  at  Miletus  before  his  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome. 

TRUMPET.  [Musical  Instruments.] 
TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OF.  [Festivals.] 
TRYPHENA  and  TRYPHOSA  (Tpfyatva 
Kal  Tpvcpuaa),  female  disciples  at  Rome,  who  la- 
boured to  extend  the  Gospel  and  to  succour  the 
faithful  (Rom.  xvi.  12).  Their  history  is  un- 
known ;  but,  from  their  names,  they  were  probably 
sisters. 

.  TUBAL  (^3-IJn  ;  Sept.  ®ofc\),  a  son  cf 
Japhet,  and  a  people  descended  from  him  (Gen. 
x.  2;  Isa  lxvi.  19;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13;  xxxii.  26; 
xxxviii.  2,  3  ;  xxxix.  1),  supposed  to  have  been 
settled  in  Asia  Minor  near  the  Euxine  ^Nationt, 
Dispersion  ok.] 

TUBAL-CAiN  Q\p_  ^n-ID,  scoriarum  faber; 
Sept.  ©(tyieA),  son  of  Lamech  and  Zillah,  to 
whom  the  invention  of  the  art  of  forging  metals 
is  ascrihed  in  Gen.  iv.  22  [Smith]. 

TURTLE-DOVE  (Tm'  Tur,  or  Thor ;  Gr 
Tpvyc&v ;  Lat.  Turtury  occurs  in  Gen.  xv  9 
Lev.  i.  14  ;  v.  7,  11,  &c. ;  Luke  ii.  24.      ■ 
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The  birds  of  this  subgenus  are  invariably 
smaller  than  pigeons  properly  so  called  ;  they 
are  mostly  marked  with  a  patch  of  peculiarly 
coloured  scutelated  feathers  on  the  neck,  or 
with  a  collar  of  black,  and  have  often  other 
markings  on  the  smaller  wing-covers.  The  spe- 
cies Columba  Turttir,  with  several  varieties 
merely  of  colour,  extends  from  the  west  of  Europe 
through  the  north  of  Africa,  to  the  islands  south 
of  China.  The  turtle-dove  of  Palestine  is  spe- 
cifically the  same;  but  there  is  also  a  second, 
we  believe  local  :  I  oth  migrate  further  south 
in  winter,  but  return  very  early  ;  when  their 
cooing  voice  in  the  woods  announces  the  spring. 
In  the  rites  of  the  Hebrew  law.  full-grown  or  old 
turtle-doves   might  l.e  offered   in  pairs,  but  only 

?\M  (gozal)  the  young  of  pigeons  not  full  grown. 
They  were  the  usual  offering  of  the  poor,  a  cir- 
cumstance, Bochart  remarks,  indicating  the 
humble  station  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  since  at  hei 
purification  she  offered  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  in- 
stead of  a  lamb.  This,  however,  was  the  usual 
practice  on  that  and  sundry  other  occasions  :  in- 
deed, so  constantly  was  either  one  or  other  species 
wanted,  that  dealers  in  doves  and  turtle-doves 
abounded  within  the  precincts  <f  the  temple,  and 
had  an  overseer  appointed  to  superintend  whaf 
concerned  them. — C   H.  S. 
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TYCHICUS  (TvxiKbs  &  'A<rtavht)i»  the  name 
of  an  assistant  and  companion  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  The  name  )ia^  nenHy  the  same  significa- 
tion which  we  find  in  the  Hebrew  Gad,  and  in  the 
Latin  Felix,  or  Fortunatus.  Tvcliicus  was  a 
native  of  Asia,  who  accompanied  Paul  on  his 
third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xx.  4),  and  was, 
at  a  later  period,  the  bearer  of  Paul's  letter  from 
Rome  to  the  Colossians.  Paul  styled  him  a  he- 
loved  brother,  faithful  min4ster,-and  fellow-ser- 
vant in  the  Lord,  who  should  declare  all  his  state 
Unto  the  Colossians,  to  whom  he  was  sent  that  he 
might  know  their  estate  and  comfort  their  hearts 
(Col.  iv.  7,  8).  For  a  similar  purpose  Tychicus 
was  sent  to  the  Ephesians  also  (Eph.  vi.  21,  22; 
1  Tim.  iv.  12),  and  employed  in  various  mis- 
sionary journeys  (Tit.  iii.  12).  According  to 
tradition,  Tvcliicus  was  made  bishop  of  Chal- 
cedon.—C.  H.  F.  B. 

TYPE  (Gr.  tvitos),  derivatively  signifies  the 
print  or  mark  which  is  made  by  beating  Thus, 
in  John  xx.  25,  rbv  tvttov  twv  ^Kicv,  which,  lite- 
rally translated,  is  '  the  type  of  the  nails.' 

Again,  it  denotes  a  model  or  example,  placed 
before  us  for  imitation  (see  Phil.  iii.  17;  1  Thess. 
i.  7  ;  2  Thess.  iii!  9  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  12  ;  Titus  li.  7 ; 
1  Pet.  v.  3  ;  ii  21  ;  Acts  xxiii.  25  ;  Pom.  vi.  17). 
The  word  is  used  also  by  physicians  to  desig- 
nate the  particular  form  which  diseases  assume: 
hence  Galen  wrote  a  woik  entitled  Flept  tojj/  tu- 
ttwv.  Hut  in  its  theological  sense  the  best  defini- 
tion perhaps  is  that  which  Heb.  x.  I  supplies-: 
a  type  is  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
tr,  as  the  apostle  elsewhere  expresses  it  (Col.  ii. 
.17),  'a  shailow  of  things  to  come;  but  the  body 
is  of  Christ.''  Adopting  this  definition  as  the 
correct  one,  we  proceed  briefly  to  point  out  the 
different  types  by  which  God  was  pleased  in  va- 
rious ages  to  adumbrate  the  person  and  work  ot 
the  Redeemer.  It  would  be  beside  our  present 
purpose  to  inquire  as  to  the  reasons  why  .Jehovah 
developed  his  plan  of  human  redemption  in  a 
gradually  progressive  form — by  visions,  dreams, 
voices,  inspirations,  impulses  of  his  spirit,  and  by 
miracle.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  lie 
actually  did  speak  (Heb.  i.  1)  '  at  sundry  times 
anil  in  divers  manners  to  the  fathers.' 

In  tracing  out  who  and  what  typified  or  sha- 
dowed forth  Christ   and  his  salvation    under  the 
antediluvian,  patriarchal',  and    Mosaic  dispensa- 
tions, we  must    be   careful   not  to  substitute  the 
suggestions  of  our  own    imaginations  for  the  inti- 
mations of  Scripture.  We  must  endeavour  to  learn 
the  mind  of  God  as  to  what  actually  constitutes  a 
type,  either  by  the  express  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, or   by  the  obvious   analogy    which  subsists 
between  things   under  the  Gospel  and    its  antece- 
dent  dispensations.      Thus   guarding   ourselves, 
we  may  notice  the  various  types   by  which   God 
was  pleased,  at  all  times,    in  u  sense,  to   preach 
the  Gospel  to  mankind.      1.  Before  the  law,  Adam, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Melchizedec,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Joseph  were  eminently  typical  of  Christ      Again, 
under  the   law,   Moses,  Joshua,  Samson,  David, 
Solomon,  Elijah,  Klisha,  Jonah,  Zerubbabel,  and 
Joshua    the   high   priest,    were,    in   many  points, 
Angularly  types  of  Christ. 

2.  The  first-born,  the  Nazarites,  prophets,  priests, 
md  kings,  were  typical  orders  of  persons. 

3.  Under  the   head,  of  things  typical  may  be 
coti<«d:  Jicot/s   ladder,   the   burning-bush,  the 
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pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  the  manna,  the  rock,  and 
the  brazen  serpent. 

4.  Action*  typical  were:  the  deliverance  out 
of  Egypt,  passage  of  the  Red  sea,  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  passage  over  the  Jordan,  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  restoration  from  Babylon. 

5.  Rites  typical  were :  circumcision,  various 
sacrifices,  and  sundry  purifications. 

6.  Places  typical  were:  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  cities  of  refuge,  the  tabernacle',  and  the  temple. 

The  above  types  were  designed  to  shadow  forth 
Christ  and  the  blessings  of  his  salvation;  but 
there  were  others  also  which  pointed  at  our  mise- 
ries without  him.  There  were  ceremonial  Ull- 
cleannesses  ;  the  leprosy,  for  instance,  was  a 
type  of  our  natural  pollution;  and  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  a  type  of  the  covenant  of  works. 

As  there  must  be  a  similarity  Or  analogy  be- 
tween the  type  and  the  antitype,  so  tflere  is  also 
a  disparity  or  dissimilitude  between  them. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  type  and  antitype 
lhat  they  should  agree  in  all  things  ;  else,  in- 
stead of  similitude,  there  would  be  identity 
Hence  the  apostle,  whilst  making  Adam  a  type 
of  Christ,  yet  shows  how  infinitely  the  latter  ex- 
celled the  forme?  (1  Cor.  xv.  47).  So  the  priests 
of  old  were  types  of  Christ,  though  he  infinitely 
excelled  them  both  as  to  his  own  person  and  as  to 
the  character  of  his  priesthood  (see  Heb.  vii., 
viii,,  ix  ,  and  x  ).  Chrysostom  observes  (Horn. 
61,  m  Gen.')  that  there  must  be  more  in  the  type 
than  in  the  antitype.  Hence  the  distinction 
must  be  observed  between  total  am\  partial  types. 
This  distinction  CEcumenius  also  draws,  in  com- 
menting on  vii.  Heh.  p.  S29.  He  says  :  'Oti'ttoj 
ov  Kara  iravra  7<ros  tcrrX  ttj  aAr)de'ia  (eVel  k<xI  av- 
tos  aATjOaa  euplaKerai.  nal  TcorrJxTjs  /LiaWov,  fj 
tvttos).  <xA\  €ii<6i>as  e'xet  tivcl<>  no).  ivh6.hua.Ta. : — 
'A  type  does  not  express  that  which  it  represents 
in  every  minute  particular,  for  then  instead  of  si- 
militude there  would  lie  identity,  but  it  contains 
certain  outlines  and  assimilations  of  the  antitype.' 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  in  cap.  vi.  Amos  p. 
315.  also  observes  on  this  subject  :  'O  rvnus  ovk 
aAriOcia,  fiop(pu>aiv  5e  /nuXAov  rijs  aArjdeias 
eiV(^e^6i  : — A  type  is  not  the  very  truth  itself,  bid 
its  representation. 

Did  the  confined  limits  of  this  article  permit, 
it.  would  be  at  once  both  easy  and  interesting  to 
trace  out  how  conspicuously  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  are  displayed  in  adapting  differ- 
ent modes  of  instruction  to  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  his  creatures  in  all  ages;  and  how  hil 
divine  purposes,  dimly  portrayed  by  types,  wen 
gradually  developed  from  the  moment  the  first 
promise  of  salvation  was  given  till  the  advent  of 
that  Messiah,  who  was  the  theme  of  all  the 
prophets,  and  the  substance  of  all  the  shadows 
under  each  successive  dispensation  (See  on  this 
interesting  subject  Tropologia,  by  Rev.  B.  Keach. 
pp.  225 — 2o7  ;  Suicer,  Thesaur  vol.  ii.  p.  1337  ; 
Types  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Sam.  Mather; 
Christ  Revealed,  by  J.  Taylor,  D.D. ;  also 
M'Kwen,  On  the  glory  and  fulness  of  Christ 
nvealed. — J   W.  D. 

TYR ANNUS  (Tvpavvos),  a  sophist  or  rheto- 
rician of,  Ephesus,  who  kept  one  of  those  schools  of 
philosophy  and  eloquence  so  common  at  that 
period.  St.  Paul  preached  for  two  years  daily 
in  his  school  after  quitting  the  synagogue  (Acta 
xix.  9).     This  proves  that  the   school  was  GreeV, 
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not  Jewish.  It  does  not  appear  whether  Tyran- 
nu8  was  himself  a  convert  or  not;  for  it  may 
be  that  he  let.  to  the  apostle  the  house  or  hall 
which  he  used  :  but  it  is  more  pleasant  to  suppose 
that  he  was  a  convert,  and  that  the  apostle  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  him  and  obtained  the 
use  of  the  hall  in  which  he  himself  taught. 

TVRE.  Besides  its  antiquity,  manufactures, 
colonies,  and  commerce,  the  city  of  Tyre  claims 
attention  as  frequently  mentioned  ill  biblical  his- 
tory, and  still  more  on  account,  of  the  prophecies 
of  its  overthrow,  and  their  exact  fulfilment.  Its 
Hebrew  name,  11V  Ts  <r  or  Tsur,  which  means 
a  rock,  was  probably  derived  from  its  being  at 
first  founded  for  purpos  s  of  defence  on  a  rocky 
hill.  Our  word  Tyre  and  its  Latin  form  Tyrus, 
which  are  used  interchangeably  (indifferently) 
in  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well 
as  its  Greek  form  Tvpos,  are  only  slightly  changed 
from  X"tt2,  the  Aramaean  form  of  the  original 
Hebrew  name. 

Tlte  original  position  of  Tyre  was  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  midway 
between  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  near  the  north- 
western frontier  of  Palestine.  As  it  was  a  colony 
of  Zidon,  Isaiah,  by  a  well-known  Hebraism, 
styles  it  (xxiii.  12)  'daughter  of  Zidon,'  and  as 
it  was  founded  before  the  records  of  history,  or, 
as  some  say,  240  years  before  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple,  Isaiah  also  speaks  (xxiii.  7)  of 
its  'antiqtiity  of  ancient  days.'  A  defensible 
location,  which  was  also  favourable  to  commerce, 
combined  with  other  circumstances  to  make  the 
daughter  surpass  the  mother  city,  becoming  the 
metropolis  of  Phoenicia,  a  mart  of  nations,  and 
the  planter  of  colonies. 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ,  the  Tyrians  had  become  famous 
for  skill  in  the  arts.  Apart  from  the  statement 
that  the  territory  of  As  her  extended  to  theirs 
(Josh,  xix.  29),  the  first  notice  of  them  in  tne 
Scriptures  is,  that  about  1 142  b.c.  (2  Sam.  v  11), 
their  king  Hiram  sent  cedar-trees  to  Jerusalem, 
and  workmen  who  built  David  a  house.  A  gene- 
ration later,  when  Solomon,  preparing  to  build 
the  temple,  sent  to  the  same  monarch  for  similar 
assistance,  he  said  to  him  (1  Kings  v.  (>),  '  Thou 
knowest  that  there  is  not  among  us  any  that  can 
skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians.'  He 
also  (1  Kings  vii.  13)  sent  and  fetched  Hiram 
out  of  Tyre,  a  widow's  son,  filled  with  cunning 
to  work  all  works  in  brass.  At  nearly  the  same 
period,  the  Sidonians,  of  whom  the  Tyrians  were 
a  branch,  were  often  alluded  to  in  Homer  as 
artists  of  everything  elaborate  and  beauteous.  In 
subsequent  ages,  every  king  coveted  a  robe  of 
Tyrian  purple,  and  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  Ifi)  speaks  of 
'  the  multitude  of  wares  of  its  making," — eme- 
ralds, purple,  and  broidered  work,  and  fine  linen, 
and  coral,  and  aga.te. 

The  commerce  of  Tyre  was  commensurate  with 
its  -manufacture*.  Situate  at  the  entry  of  the 
«ea,  it  became  a  merchant  of  the  people  for  manv 
isles.  It  was  inhabited  by  seafaring  men,  und 
was  styled  by  way  of  eminence  'the  merchant- 
city,'  whose  merchant!  were  princes,  whose  traffick- 
ers were  the  honourable  of  the  earth  (Isa.  xxiii.  8). 
When  the  ships  of  Solomon  sailed  away  to  Ophir 
(1  Kings  ix.  27)  'Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his 
servants,  ship-men  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea, 
with  the  servants  of  Solomon.'     The  Tyrians  al- 


ready adventured  three  years'  voyages  *o  Tarthisk 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  In  its  vicinity 
they  afterwards  built  Cadiz.  Among  their  other 
colonies,  whither  '  their  own  feet  carried  them  afar 
off  to  sojourn,'  were  Cyprus,  Utica,  and  Carthag* 
— the  last  so  long  the  most  formidable  rival  ot 
Rome,  the  founding  of  which,  so  poetically  treated 
by  Virgil,  is  placed  by  antiquarians  in  the  yea) 
b"c.  869.  In  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  Syria, 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  Spain,  Greece,  and  every 
quarter  of  the  ancient  world,  are  portrayed  has- 
tening to  lay  their  most  precious  things  at  the 
feet  of  Tyre,  who  sat  enthroned  on  ivory,  covered 
witli  blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elishah; 
while  the  Gammadims  were  in  her  towers,  hanged 
their  shields  upon  her  walls  round  about,  and 
made  her  beauty  perfect. 

Near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  Shalmaneser,  the  king  of  Assyria 
who  captured  Samaria,  was  led  by  cupidity  to 
lay  siege  to  Tyre.  He  cut  off  its  supplies  of 
water  which  aqueducts  had  furnished,  but  wells 
within  the  walls  supplied  their  place  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  five  years  he  gave  up  his  blockade  as 
hopeless.  At  this  crisis,  or  even  earlier,  an  island 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore  was  made  a  strong- 
hold for  the  riches  of  the  city  :  the  water,  to  a 
nautical  people,  being  the  best  bulwark  against 
the  Assyrians,  who  had  no  maritime  power.  The 
original  city  on  the  mainland  was  subsequently 
named  Palaio-Tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre. 

.  The  Tyrians  were  naturally  proud  of  having 
successfully  done  battle  with  the  mightiest  king 
of  the  East,  and  for  a  time  played  a  part  in  the 
ancient  world  like  that  which  Venice  played  in 
the  middle  ages.  Each  was  insular,  colonial, 
and  continental — its  borders  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas — the  builders  had  perfected  its  beauty — 
every  precious  stone  was  its  covering.  Each  was 
not  only  commercial  and  opulent,  but  a  joyous 
city,  a  pieasant  place  of  all  festivity — dance, 
song,  and  harp. 

It  was  against  a  city  such  as  this,  so  confident, 
and  to  all  appearance  so  justifiably  confident,  of 
sitting  a  queen  for  ever,  that  several  prophets, 
particularly  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  fulminated  the 
denunciations  which  Jehovah  dictated.  They 
prophesied  that  it  should  be  overthrown  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, that  it  should  revive,  but  at  length 
be  destroyed  and  never  rebuilt. 

Before  a  generation  had  passed  away,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  Philostratus,  and  Seder  Olam, 
Nebuchadnezzar  came  up,  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted (Ezek  xxvi.  7-13).  making  a  fort,  casting 
a  mount,  and  lifting  up  the  buckler.  At  the  end 
of  thirteen  years  (about,  a.m.  3422)  he  took  the 
city,  at.  least  that  on  the  mainland,  and  Tyre 
was  forgotten  seventy  years,  as  had  been  foretold 
by  Isaiah  (xxiii.  15).  In  the  year  B.C.  332  Tyre, 
which  had  again  become  a  flourishing  emporium 
for  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  upon  the  fcce 
of  the  earth,  '  and  heaped  up  silver  as  the  dust, 
and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of  the  streets.'  was 
assailed  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  midst  of 
his  Oriental  career  of  conquest.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  city  on  the  mainland  had  .been  re* 
built;  if  so,  it  yielded  at  once  to  the  youthful 
conqueror.  Rut  the  insular  city  sustained  s 
siege  of  seven  months,  and  was  at  length  taken 
only  by  means  of  a  mole,  by  which  the  island 
was  turned   into  a  ueninsula,  and   rendered  tor 
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Ctasihle  by  land  forces.  In  constructing  this 
mole  Alexander  made  use  of  the  ruins  of  the  oKl 
city,  anil  thereby  fulfilled  two  prophecies.  One 
was  (Ezek.  xwi.  \'2>.  'And  they  shall  lay  thy 
stones  and  thy  timber  and  thy  dust  in  the  midst 
of  the  water.'  The  other  was  (vex.  21),  'And 
thou  shalt  be  no  more  :  though  thou  be  sought 
for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  lie  found  again,  saitli 
the  Lord  God.1  So  utterly  were  the  ruins  of  old 
Tyre  thrown  into  the  sea,  that  its  exact  site  is 
confessedly  undeterminable,  although  the  ruins 
of  neatly  fifty  cities  near  Rome,  which  perished 
almost  2500  years  ago,  testify  that  t lie  extinction 
of  every  trace  of  a  city  is  a  sort  of  miracle. 
Moreover.  Alexander  laid  Tyre  in  ashes:  thus 
accomplishing  the  prediction  of  Zechariah  (ix.  4), 
'  She  shall  be  devoured  with  fire.'  Besides,  as 
ships  from  Tyre,  out  on  a  three  years'  voyage, 
returned  to  tind  that  city  razed  to  the  ground 
which  they  had  left  and  looked  to  find  once  more 
'n  the  perfection  of  beauty,  there  is  a  significance 
in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  not  at  first  obvious 
(xxiii.  I,  14)  :  [  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish  ; 
for  it  is  laid  waste,  so  that  there  is  no  house, 
no  entering  in.  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish,  for 
your  strength  is  laid  waste." 

The  mole  of  Alexander  has  prevented  Tyre 
from  becoming  insulated  again.  The  revival  of 
the  city  was  long  retarded  by  the  rivalship  of 
the  newly-founded  Alexandria,  and  by  other 
causes,  so  that,  although  a  ship  in  which  Paul 
sailed  was  there  to  unlade  her  burden  (Acts  xxi. 
3),  Pliny,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century,  after 
relating  how  great  it  had  been,  and  that  its  ruins 
were  nineteen  miles  in  circuit,  adds,  '  at  this  day 
all  its  nobility  consists  in  oysters  and  purple1 
(v.  17).  But  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century,  it  had  so  far  revived 
that  he  was  embarrassed  in  commenting  on  Ezek. 
xxvi.  1  A,  '  Thou  shall  be  built  no  more;'  and  at 
last  interprets  the  meaning  to  be,  that  it  should 
not  again  become  an  independent  state,  but  re- 
main subject  to  the  Macedonia^,  Seleucian,  Ro- 
man, or  some  other  power.  Rut  time  was  a  better 
commentator,  or  has  now  made  Sabbath  school 
children  better  commentators  than  St.  Jerome. 

The  possession  of  Tyre  was  often  afterwards 
contested  as  if  it  were  a  key  to  unlock  a  king- 
dom ;  it  was  beleaguered,  more  than  once  during 
the  crusades,  was  the  burial-place  of  the  German 
Emperor  Barbarossa,  and,  remaining  in  European 
hands  till  1291,  was  almost  the  last  place  in  Asia 
which  the  chivalry  of  the  West  yielded  to  the 
Moslems.  Its  fortifications,  which  were  almost 
impregnable,  were  demolished,  and  it  has  never 
since  been  a  place  of  consequence.  Travellers 
of  every  succeeding  century  describe  it  as  a  heap 
of  ruinc,  broken  arches  and  vaults,  tottering  walls 
and  towers,  with  a  few  starveling  wretches  housing 
amid  the  rubbish.  A  chief  of  the  Druses,  indeed, 
attempted  to  rebuild  it  two  hundred  years  ago, 
but  in  vain.  Mauudrell,  in  1694,  found  '  not  so 
much  as  one  entire  house  left.1  In  Pococke's  day 
M  738)  it  was  a  place  of  exjiort  for  grain,  but 
contained  only  two  or  three  Christian  families 
and  a  few  other  inhabitants.  In  1766  a  part  of 
the  peninsula  was  walled,  and  a  town  named  Sur 
founded,  which  still  exists,  and  exports  tobacco, 
cotton,  wool,  and  wood.  Yet  its  popuhation  has 
never  exceeded  three  thousand  souls.  It  cannot 
compete  with  it*  neighbour  Beirut;  its  harbour 
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is  navigable  only  by  boats,  and  becomes  aiom 
an. I  mot;!  shallow  every  year.  It  was  haW  ruined 
by  an  earthquake  in  ls'o"7.  One  of  the  best  ac- 
count* of  its  present  appearance  is  given  by  the 
American  traveller  Robinson,  who  spent  a  Sab- 
bath there  in  1838  (  Biblical  Researches,  iii.  3D;>)  : 
1  I  continued  my  walk,1  says  lje,  'along  the  shore 
of  the  peninsula,  part  of  which  is  now  unoccupied, 
except  as  "a  place  to  spread  nets  upon,"  musing 
u]K)ii  the  pride  and  fall  of  ancient  Tyre.  Here 
was  the  little  isle,  once  covered  by  her  palaces 
and  surrounded  by  her  (leets  :  but  alas !  thy 
riches  and  thy  fame,  thy  merchandise,  thy  ma- 
riners and  thy  pilots,  thy  caulkers,  and  the  oc- 
cupiers of  thy  merchandise  that  were  in  thee, — 
where  are  they  ?  Tyre  has  indeed  become  like 
"  the  top  of  a  rock.1'  The  sole  tokens  of  her  more 
ancient  splendour — columns  of  red  and  grey 
granite,  sometimes  forty  or  fifty  heaped  together, 
or  marble  pillars — lie  broken  and  strewed  beneath 
the  waves  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  and  the  hovels 
that  now  nestle  upon  a  portion  of  her  site  present 
no  contradiction  of  the  dread  decree,  **  Thou  shalt 
be  built  no  more.11 

The  downfall  and  {>ermanent  desolation  of 
Tyre  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  accomplish- 
ments of  prophecy  which  the  annals  of  the  world 
exhibit.  The  sins  which  sealed  its  ruin  were,  in 
the  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  these:  'Because 
that  Tyrus  hath  said  against  Jerusalem,  Aha,  she 
is  broken  that  was  the  gates  of  the  people;  she 
is  turned  unto  me ;  I  shall  be  replenished  now 
she  is  laid  waste*  (Ezek.  xxvi.  2).  '  Because  thy 
heart  is  lifted  up,  and  thou  hast  said,  I  am  a 
God,  I  sit  in  the  seat  of  G.  d,  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas'  ixxviii.  2;.  *  The  children  also  of  Judah 
.and  ihe  children  of  Jerusalem  have  ye  sold  unto 
the  Grecians  that  ye  might  remove  them  far  from 
their  border'  (Joel  iii.  6). — J.  D.  B. 

TZAPHTZAPHA  (nSVBV)  occurs  only  in 
Ezek.  xvii.  5,  and  is  usually  translated  '  willow- 
tree  :'  'He  took  also  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  and 
planted  it  in  a  fruitful  field  ;  he  placed  it  by 
great  waters,  and  set  it  as  a  willoio-treeJ'  Cel- 
sius, however,  thinks  that  the  word  means  lo- 
cus planus,  planities,  although  he  at  the  same 
time  gives  all  the  evidence  for  the  former  mean- 
ing! First,  the  Rabbins  consider  it  to  mean  a  tree,, 
'et  quidem  sa/ix ;'  R.  Ben  Meleeh  says  it  is 
f  species  salicis,  Arabibus  Tziphtzaph  dicta;1  while 
*  Avicennahoc  tit.  dicit  Tziphtzaph  esse  Chilaf. y 
Travellers,  also,  give  us  similar  information. 
Thus  Paul  Lucas :  '  Les  Arabes  le  nomment  sqf- 
saf,  qui  signifie  en  Arabe  saule.1  Rauwolf  (Tra- 
vels, i.  ch.  9),  speaking  of  the  plants  he  found  near 
Aleppo,  remarks,  '  There  is  also  a  peculiar  sort  of 
willow-trees,  called  safsaf,  Sec. ;  the  stems  and 
twigs  are  long,  thin,  weak,  and  of  a  pale  yellow- 
colour;  on  their  twigs  here  and  there  are  shoots 
of  a  span  long,  like  unto  the  Cypriotish  wild  fig- 
trees,  which  put  forth  in  the  spring  tender  and 
woolly  flowers,  like  unto  the  blossoms  of  the 
poplar-tree,  only  they  are  of  a  more  drying  qualiy, 
of  a  pale  colour,  and  a  fragrant  smell.  The  in- 
habitants pull  of  these  great  quantities,  and  distil 
a  very  precious  and  sweet  water  out  of  them.' 
This  practice  is  still  continued  in  Eastern  coun* 
tries  as  far  as  Northern  India,  and  was,  and 
probably  still  is,  well  known  in  Egypt.  The 
species  which    is  called  chilaf  by  the  Arabs  ie 
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called  Salix  AZgy-ptiaca  by  botanists ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  is  also  found  in  Syria,  and  may  be 
th  >  above  tafsaf.    Indeed,  it  was  found  by  Hassel 


529.     [Salix  ^Egyptiaoa._ 

quist  on  nis  journey  from  Acre  to  Sidon,  as  he 
mentions  it  as  S.  Egvptiaca,  v.  S.  Safsaf 
[Orebim].— J.  F.  R. 

TZEBI(*?V;  Sept.  Aopuds).  Dorcas  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  group  of  Gazelles  properly 
so  called.  We  may  here  notice  that  Ant.  Sub- 
gutturosa  may  have  b  en  the  typical  animal 
whence  Thisbe,  in  the  Babylonian  legend  of  Py- 
ramus  and  Thisbe,  took  her  name;  and  that  the 
Cervus  I). una,  or  fallow-deer,  said  to  have  been 
seen  in  Palestine  by  Hasselquist,  was  the  same 
species,  or  Cervus  barbarus,  which,  when  young, 
has  horns  slightly  palmated,  and  a  speckled 
livery  [Antelope]. — C.  H.  S. 

TZERI  (*"}¥',  or  Zeui,  also  Zour,  translated 
balm,  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  ;  xliii.  11  ;  and 
in  both  passages  is  mentioned  along  with  lot  and 
nrtijh,  with  the  addition  in  the  second  of  botnim 
and  shekadim.  In  (ten.  xliii.  11,  Jacob  thus  ad- 
dresses his  sons:  'Take  of  the  best  fruits  in  the 
land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a 
present  ;  a  little  balm  (tzeri).  and  a  little  honey 
(dcbash),  spices  (tranncanth)  [Nkcoth]  and 
myrrh  [/adanum ;  Lot],  nuts  [Botnim]'  and 
almonds'  [Shekadim].  In  the  separate  articles 
on  these  substances  some  general  observations 
have  hern  made,  which  will  equally  applv  to 
tzeri.  This,  therefore,  like  the  other  substances 
intended  as  presents,  or  forming  articles  of  com- 
merce, must  have  been  a  produce  of  Gilead,  or 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Syria,  and  would  thus  be 
suitable  fir  con>  eying  to  Egypt  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to.  Kilm  or  Ixilsam  [  Hasam  ;  Baai.-sue- 
msn],  we  have  seen,  was  an  Arabian  and  Abvssi- 
uian   plant    cultivated   in  one   or    two  places   of 
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Palestine,  but  at  a  later  period  than  the  ransao 
tions  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  As  we 
have  before  said,  '  It  is  probable,  therefo  e,  that 
some  other  tree  producing  a  balsamic  secretion  is 
intended  in  the  above  passages,  where  the  word 
balmbdiS  been  considered  the  equivalent  of  tzeri.'- 
But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what  sub- 
stance is  intended  :  we  may,  however,  adduce  the 
other  passages  in  which  the  word  is  found.  Eze- 
kiel  (xxvii.  17)  mentions  tzeri  along  with  '  wheat 
of  Minnith,  and  Pannag,  and  honey,  and  oil,'  as 
merchandise  which  Judali  brought  to  the  market 
of  Tyre.  That  it  was  possessed  of  medicinal  pro- 
perties appears  from  Jer.  viii.  22  :  '  Is  there  no 
balm  in  Gilead  f '  'Go  up  into  Gilead  and  take 
balm'1  (xlvi.  11).  'Take  balm  for  her  pain,  if 
so  she  may  be  healed'  (xli.  8).  It  has  been 
variously  translated — cera,  theriaca,  cedri  resiria, 
stacti  unguenta,  medicamenta,  resiua,  colopho- 
nia.  Celsius  and  others  state  that  zuroo  in 
Arabic  signifies  mastic,  and  that  tzeri  there- 
fore is  this  resin  :  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Spreugel.    In  the  Arabic  and  English  Dictionary 

iJ   is  translated   the  gum  of  an   Arabian  tree, 

which  is  called  kamkam,  and  said  to  be  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Yemen.  In  the  writer's  MS. 
Materia  Medica,  khushkhush,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  poppy,  is  given  as  the  synonyme  of  zuroo ; 
but  this  may  be  a  mistake  of  transcribers.  It  is 
curious,  however,  that  Avicenna  mentions  zuroo 
as  a  well-known  gum  brought  to  Mecca,  as  being 
odorous,   and   having    the   power  of  laudanum. 

l$  -5  zuree,  moreover,  means  'bleeding  profusely/ 

as  a  vein,  or  according  to  Rosenmiiller,  '  fluid  or 
liquid  in  general,  which  equally  applies  to  oil  of 
every  kind.' 

We  are  unable,  however,  distinctly  to  connect 
any  of  the  above  names  with  any  product  of 
Gilead.  But  there  is  a  product,  which,  though 
little  known  to  Europeans,  is  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Arabs,  according  to  the  testimony  of  several 
travellers.  This  is  the  oil  of  the  zackum  tree, 
sometimes  called  the  Jericho  plum-tree,  also  the 
Jerusalem  willow,  oleaster  or  wild  olive-tree,  or 
Elaeagnus  angustifolius  of  Linnaeus.  The  fruit 
of  one  species  is  much  esteemed  in  Persia,  and 
known  by  the  name*  of  zinzyd.  The  Syrian  fruit 
is  ovoid,  but  oblong,  fleshy,  baring  an  olive-shaped 
nut  with  a  kernel  containing  oil.  The  oil  is 
separated  by  pressure  and  floating  it  on  wate>-, 
and  a  further  portion  by  boiling.  The  Arabs 
are  described  by  Maundrell  and  Mariti  as  hold- 
in  :  it  in  high  esteem,  and  as  preferring  it  to  the 
balsam  of  Mecca,  because  they  found  it  very 
efficacious  against  contusions  and  wounds.  '  For- 
merly, if  not  now,  when  the  Christian  caravan 
advanced  towards  Jericho  it  used  to  be  met  by 
crowds  of  Arab  Women,  offering  the  salutarv  oil 
for  sale  to  the  pilgrims,  in  small  leather  bottles' 
(Kitto,  Palestine,  cexxiii.).  This  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  Myrobalanus  of  Pliny  and  other 
ancient  writers;  but  by  some  the  fruit  of  Melia 
azadhachta,  and  by  others  aga  n  that  of  Hyperan- 
thera  Moringa,  or  H.  aptera,are  considered  the  tru* 
Mvrohalanus  of  the  ancients.  Of  the  last  it  is  said, 
•  (ileum,  e  cotyledonibns  expressum,  in.  omui  ori- 
ente  usitatum,  ea  propter  praedicatur,  quod  uon  fa- 
cile raneorein  contrahat.'  But  as  we  are  unable  be 
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•ctineet  anv  of  these  with  the  iztrt  of  Scripture, 
we    feted  not  tin  titer  pursue  tins  Subject    LAcii*iK- 

MkiA] J,  F.  R. 

TZIYIM  (Q?*¥);    Bochiirt,  Inclined  to  itcftg- 

jilsv'  tl;s  word  as  a  ^»-iu'i al  term  denoting  cats,  or 
any  kind  of  vvihl  beasts  ih.it  frequent  dry  places, 
discovered  an  incongruity  when  it  is  opposed  to 
a  single  species,  D^N  h/iin,  which  he  translates 
'Thot-a' (laa.  xxxiv.  11,  and  Jer.  1.  39).  Both 
words  are  meant,  it  seems,  to  imitate  the  cry  of 
animals;  and  if  he  be  right  in  regarding  the  that 
us  expressive  of  die  hie  wing  or  screaming  of  wild 
cats,  with  such  other  animals  as  the  ancients  in- 
cluded in  the  feline  tribe,  and  we  now  class 
iiiium,'  vi\eiid;eand  inustelhhe,  each  including 
several  genera,  more  or  less  repr  sen  led  l>y  species 
residing  in  anil  around  Palestine;  wethenlind  the 
opposition  ol  the  two  words  strikingly  just,  proj 
vided  that,  instead  of  the  single  'I'/tocs  of  Hochart, 
we  make  Ii/im  include  also  the  various  wild 
canhhe  (dogs)  of  the  same  region,  amounting  to 
at  least  twelve  species,  without  including  two 
hyaenas  [Weasel]. — C.  H.  S. 
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ULAI  (V-1K;  Sept.  Ou/3aA),  a  river  which 
flowed  bySusa  [Shushan]  into  the  united  stream 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Dan.  viii.  2.  It  is  called  by  Pliny  Eulaeus 
{Hist.  Nat.  vi.  81),  but  is  described  by  Greek 
writers  under  the  name  of  Choaspes  (Herodot. 
v.  49;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  728),  and  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Kerah,  called  by  the  Turks 
Karasu.  This  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
many  streams  in  the  province  of  Ardelan,  in 
Kurdist'-ui.  It  runs  through  the  plain  of  Ker- 
inanshah,  and  being  greatly  increased  in  magni- 
tude by  the  junction  of  two  small  rivers,  proceeds 
with  a  furious  course  towards  Khuzistau,  re- 
ceiving numerous  tributaries  in  its  passage.  It 
passes  on  the  west  of  the  ruins  of  Sims  [Susa : 
.see  Shusan],  and  enters  the  Shat-ul-Arab  about 
twenty  miles  below  Korna  (Kinneir,  Geoff.  Mem. 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  pp.  943,  97). 

UNCLEAN  BIRDS.  The  species  which  the 
law  forbade  the  Israelites  to  use  for  food  (Levit. 
xi.  and  Dent,  xiv.)  include  bats,  because  m  the 
most  ancient  classifications  of  animals,  all  Hying 
animals  were  considered  to  belong  more  to  birds 
than  quadrupeds;  in  other  respects  the  list  is 
confined  nearly  to  the  same  genera  and  species  as 
are  at  the  present  day  rejected  in  all  Christian 
countries.  There  are  only  twenty  named ;  but 
in  the  text  the  additional  words  *  of  the  like  kind  ' 
clearly  imply  sometimes  even  more  than  genera, 
and  tiie  explanations  of  the  law  superadded  by 
human  authority  indicate  several  which  do  not 
wccur  in  either  list.  Such  are,  for  example  (as 
stated  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase),  all  long-legged 
waders  or  stilters,  and  cursorial  birds  that  have 
the  hind-toe  or  hallux  wanting:  no  doubt  an 
extension  of  the  prohibition  of  the  ostrich;  but 
in  this  manner  including  most  bustards,  plovers, 
&c,  and  giving  rise  to  nice  distinctions  among 
those  gallinaceae  which  are  nearly  allied  to 
partridges,  wluse  hind-toe  is  found  gradually  to 
w*  higher  up  the  leg,  and  very  much   reduced  iu 


size,  till  it  becomes  ai.ogerher  wanting.  This  gra- 
dation proceeds  from  the.  grouse  species  through 
the  pferocles  or  gailgas,    until     its    total  absence  it 

observed  in  the  tumix,  as  in  the  Andalusian  or 
Spanish  and  the  Gibraltar,  which  nevertheless  are 
in  other  respects  partridges  or  quails  according  to 
the  systems  Of  Linna-us  and  Latham  : — 

1.  X;J    Acsc;-  Eagles. 

2.  DID   1'vrcs  Gyp&Bta,    or    Itearded 

Vulture. 

3.  rimy  Ottniyb       Osprey— flacha, 

•1.  ilfcO.  PINT  Daah,  RcaAGlede— Black  K?te. 

5.  ilH,  iVtf  Ayah,  Vayah  Vulture— Merlin 

and  allied  species. 

6.  21])    Oreb'  Haven — (how     and 

Congeners. 

7.  my   Yaanah        Ostrich. 

8.  DDfin    Tachmas        Night  Hawk,  or  Goat- 

sucker. 

9.  F|nty   Shacaph  Cuckoo— Gull. 

10.  V}  Nelz  Hawk    and    con- 

geners. 

11.  DID  Chos  Owl. 

12.  $$  Shalach         Caspian  and  Nilotic 

Tein. 

13.  SpfiS^    Yanshtiph     Owl  (?),  Night  Heron. 

14.  nDCjn    Tinshemeth    Porphyrio. 

15.  flNp   Kaath  Pelican. 

1C.  Dm  Racham         White  Carrion  Vul- 

ture Neophron. 

17.  JTVDn   Chasidah       Stork. 

18.  n£0X  Anaphah       Heron— Plover   and 

allied  species. 

19.  riDOn  Dukiphah       Hoopoo. 

20.  S^BJJ  Ataleph  Bat. 

We  confess  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  influence 
which  Rabbinical  decisions  have  so  long  exer- 
cised upon  the  opinion  of  Christian  Hebraists,  we 
should  have  been  greatly  inclined  to  regard -most 
of  the  names  here  enumerated  as  arranged  in 
greater  order  of  consimilarity  than  our  versions 
admit,  and  as  more  typical  of  what  we  now  would 
denominate  families  and  genera  than  they  appear 
to  show.  Every  ornithologist  who  reviews  this 
question  with  care  will  feel  with  W  iner  (Biblisch. 
Real-W'orterbuch),  that,  wrth  certain  exceptions, 
the  proposed  identifications  cannot  be  regarded  as 
claiming  entire  confidence. — C.  H.  S. 

UNICORN.     [Reem.] 

UPHAZ  (JB-1K  ;  Sept.  yn<f>dQ,  a  country  from 
which  gold  was  obtained  (Jer.  x.  9;  Dan.  x  5;. 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
"1S1X  Ophir,  which  would  require  the  change  of 
only  one  letter,  and  there  are  other  cases  in 
which  1  and  T  aie  interchanged. 

UPPER-ROOM.    [Housf.J 

UR,  of  the  Chaldees,  was  the  native  plact  of 
the  family  of  Abraham,  whence  he  migrated  first 
to  Haran  and  then  to  Canaan  (Gen.  xi.  28,  31  ; 
xv.  7;  Nell.  ix.  7;  Acts  vii.  4>  The  Biblical 
narratives  supply  only  indirect  implications  as  to 
the  locality  intended.  From  these  we  conclude 
that  it  was  land  lying  to  the  East  of  Canaan,  and 
affording  suitable  pasture-grounds  for  a  nomad? 
race  that  had  made  some  considerable  progress  ki 
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civilization.  And  as  the  Chaldees  were  originally 
a  tribe  of  mountaineers  in  the  high  lands  of  Ar- 
menia, in  those  pails  must  we  look  for  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.  With  this  view  the  most  recent  geo- 
graphical researches  are  substantially  in  agree- 
ment. Ritter,  in  the  last  volume  of  his  pro- 
found, comprehensive,  and  invaluable  work(Erd- 
kunde,  vii.  320,  sq.),  after  a  review  of  all  that  has 
been  ascertained  respecting  the  countries  covered 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  from  their  sources 
to  their  mouths,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Ur 
was  a  district  identical  with  the  modern  pachalic 
of  Urfa,  to  which  there  belong  several  districts, 
among  others  Rouha,  which  is  the  ancient  Edessa. 

—J.  R.  B. 

URBAN  (Ovpftavos),  a  disciple  at  Rome,  and 

one  of  Paul's  companions  in  labour  (Rom.  xvi.  9). 

Nothing   is  known  of  him;  but  his  name  shows 

him  to  have  been  a  Roman. 

URIAH  (?V>1K,  flame  of  Jehovah;  Sept. 
Ovpias),  a  Hittite,  and  therefore  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  whose  name 
occurs  in  the  list  of  the  '  worthies'  or  champions 
of  king  David,  in  whose  army  he  was  an  officer. 
He  was  the  husband  of  Bathsheba ;  and  while  he 
was  absent  with  the  army  before  Rabbah,  David 
conceived  and  gratified  a  criminal  passion  for  his 
wife.  The  king  then  directed  Joab  to  send  him 
to  Jerusalem,  but.  failing  to  make  his  presence 
instrumental  in  securing  Bathsheba  from  the 
legal  consequences  of  her  misconduct,  he  sent 
him  back  with  a  letter  directing  Joab  to  ex- 
pose him  to  the  enemy  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ensure  his  destruction.  This  the  unscrupulous 
Joab  accomplished;  and  David  then  took  the 
widow  into  his  own  harem  (2  Sam.  xi. ;  xxiii. 
39)  [David  ;  Bathsheba]. 

1.  URIJAH  {^yiK,  flame  of  Jehovah  ;  Sept. 
Oupias).  high  priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
king  Ahaz.  He  received  from  this  young  prince, 
who  was  tlisn  at  Damascus,  the  model  of  an 
altar  which  bad  there  engaged  his  attention,  with 
-irae»8  to  make  one  like  it  at  Jerusalem.  It  was 
nis  duty  to  refuse  compliance  with  this  dan- 
gerous order ;  but  he  made  such  haste  in  his 
obedience  that  the  altar  was  completed  by  the 
time  Ahaz  returned  ;  and  he  afterwards  went  so  far 
in  his  subservience  as  to  offer  upon  this  new  and 
unauthorized  altar  the  sacrifices  prescribed  by  the 
Jaw  of  Moses  (2  Kings  xvi.  10-12),  He  was 
probably  not  so  fully  aware  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  of  the  crime  and  danger  involved  in  this 
concession  to  a  royal  caprice,  being  a  transgres- 
sion of  the  law  which  fixed  the  form  of  the 
Mosaical  altar  (Exod.  xxvii.  1-8;  xxxviii.  \-7) : 
fur  he  appears  to  have  been  in  intention  a  good 
man,  as  he  is  one  of  the  '  faithful  witnesses' 
chosen  by  Isaiah  (viii.  2)  to  attest  one  of  his 
prophecies. 

2.  URIJAH,  a  prophet,  son  of  Shemaiah  of 
Kirjath  jearim  in  Judah,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Jfhoiakim.  utteied  prophecies  against  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem  of  the  same  tenour  as  those  which  Jere- 
mi.ih  was  commissi<uied  to  deliver.  Menaced 
with  death  by  the  king,  Urijah  sought  refuge  in 
Ei<ypt;  but .  Jud;ca  was  at  that  time  subject  to 
Pharaoh-Necho,  who  had  no  interest  in  protecting 
a.  proscribed  fugitive  wh  foretold  the  conquests 
of  the  Babylonians.  He  was  therefore  delivered 
ap  on  ti»e  demand  of  Jehoiakim,  who  put  him  to 


death,  and  ordered  him  to  be  buried  dishonour* 
ably  in  one  of  the  graves  of  the  meanest  of  the 
people  (Jer.  xxvi.  20,  21). 

URIM  and  THUMMIM  (D^ni  Dn*K ; 
Sept.  8-r/Aojerts  nal  d\rideia,  &c. ;  Vulg.,  Doctrina. 
et  \  eritas).  The  Hebrew  words  are  generally 
considered  to  be  plurales  excellentiae,  denoting 
light  (i.  e.  revelation)  and  truth  ;  and  as  used  by  a 
metonymy  for  the  things  or  modes  whereby  tire 
revelation  was  given,  and  truth  declared.  They 
may,  however  be  duals.  A  similar  view  of  their 
construction  and  meaning  pervades  the  Sept.  and 
^  ulg.  renderings,  under  some  varieties  of  expres- 
sion. There  are  two  principal  opinions  respecting 
the .  Urim  and  Thummim.  One  is,  that  these 
words  simply  denote  the  four  rows  of  precious 
stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest,  and 
aje  so  called  from  their  brilliancy  and  perfection  ; 
which  stones,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  to  God 
in  difficult  cases,  indicated  his  mind  and  will  by 
some  suj)ernatural  appearance.  Thus,  as  we  know 
that  upon  each  of  the  stones  was  to  be  engraven 
the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  it  has  bet  n 
conjectured  that  the  letters  forming  the  divine 
response  became  some  way  or  other  distinguished 
from  the  other  letters,  it  has  been  conjectured 
by  others  thai  the  response  was  given  by  an 
audible  voice  to  the  high-priest  arrayed  in  full 
pontificals,  and  standing  in  the  holy  place  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  ark.  The  other  prin- 
cipal opinion  is,  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  two  small  oracular  images,  similar  to  the 
Teraphim,  personifying  revelation  and  truth, 
which  were  placed  in  the  cavity  or  pouch  formed 
by  the  folds  of  the  breastplate,  and  which  uttered 
oracles  by  a  voice.  [Priest,  the  breastplate  ; 
Teraphim.]  We  propose  simply  to  lay  before 
the  reader  a  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with 
this  obscure  but  interesting  subject.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  first  time  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  they  are  referred  to 
as  things  already  known.  After  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  breastplate,  which,  as  we  have 
shown  in  Priest,  was  to  differ  in  several  parti- 
culars from  that  worn  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  it 
is  simply  added,  'And  thou'shalt  put  in  the 
breastplate  of  judgment,  the  Urim  and  the  Thum- 
mim '  (Exod.  xxviii.  30).  So  indefinite,  how- 
ever, is  the  preposition  7N,  here  translated  '  in,' 
that  it  may  also  mean  'on'  or  'near'  (Sept, 
reads  £ir().  The  Urim  and  Thummim  are, 
however,  here  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
breastplate  itself,  or  from  the  four  rows  of  gems, 
unless  we  can  imagine  that  the  breastplate 
should  be  so  called  before  the  gems,  the  essential 
part  of  it,  were  put  into  their  place.  We  observe 
the  like  distinction  made  in  the  account  of 
Aaron's  consecration  (Lev.  viii.  8  ;  comp.  Ecclus. 
xlv.  10),  and  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  3.  S), 
where  he  distinguishes  the  rb  \oyuov,  or  oracle, 
from  the  precious  stones.  So  does  the  Samaritan 
text,  which  also  states  the  Urim  and  Thumniini  to 
have  been  made  on  the  occasion.  We  think  the 
distinction  indicated  in  these  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture sufficiently  clear  to  withstand  the  inference 
which  has  been  derived  from  comparing  Exod'. 
xxviii.  29,  with  30,  and  Exod.  xxxix.  8.  &c,  with 
Lev.  viii.  8  ;  namely,  that  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim were  identical  with  the  gems  in  the  breast- 
plate.    In    Num.    xxvii.  21,  the  word    DH1KP 
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otcr/e  b  used    in  a   brief  recapitulatory  manner, 
md,  no  doubt,  including  the  'riuinmiiin,  or  else, 
in  the  geiieml  sens*  of  divine  revelations,  answers, 
itc.  by  this  method  (Sept.  ^  Kpiats  tAm  h)\a>i>(vami 
Kvpiom;    eomp.    1  Sam.  xxviii.    65    Sept.    iv  rois 
5V]Ao<v:  Vuli,'.  per  saccrdotes).   The  usual  order  is 
■evented  inl)eut.  xxxiii.  8,  where  it  is  Thummim 
Uld  liim.    The  last  mention  of  them  occurs  alter 
tlie  return  of  the    captivity,  when  'the  Tirshatha' 
decreed  that  certain  claimants  to  the  rights  of  the 
priesthood,  hut  who  could  not  produce  their  eccle- 
siastical pedigree,  should  wait  'till there  stood  up 
a  priest  with  dim  and  witli  Thummim,'  by  whom 
their  claim  might  he  infallibly  decided  (Ezra  ii. 
63  ;   Sept.  to?s  <p<i>ti£ov<ti  nai  to7s  TtAe/ois  ;  \  ulg. 
maeerdos  ductus  atquc  perfect  us ;  Neh.   vii.  65, 
.€«uy    (pwricroov,    sacerdus     ductus    ct    erudttus). 
From    tnese  obscure   statements  of  Scripture   we 
naturally  turn  to  Josephut,  the  professed  antiqua- 
rian of  his  aation.     He  6ays,  when   intending  lo 
treat  of  the  subject,  that  'God  declared  I >e fore- 
hand by  those  twelve  stones  which  the  high-priest 
bore   on  his  breast,  and  which  were  inserted   into 
the  breastplate,   when   they  should    be  victorious 
hi  battle;  for  so   great   a  splendour  shone  forth 
front  them  l>efore  the  army  began  to  march,  that 
all  the  people  were  sensible  of  God's  being  pre- 
sent  for  their   assistance,    and    that    the    breast- 
plate left  off  shining  two  hundred  years  before  he 
composed  that  book"  (Anticj.  iii.  8.  9  ;  see  Whig- 
ton's    Sotes  in    loc).     On    the  contrary,   Philo, 
the  learned  contemporary  of  Josephus,  represents 
the  Urim  and  Thummimastwo  images  of  the  two 
virtues  or  powers — SrjAoxriV  re  koI  a\r}deiav.    The 
full  quotation  is  :  '  Tb  5e  Xoyuou  (the  pectoral  or 
breastplate);  TtTpdywov,  5nr\ovu  KaT€(TK€ua£€To, 
uaavel  fidcris,  'Iva  8uo  aperas  ay  a\/JLaTo<poprj  (that 
they  might  carry  the  image  of  the  two  powers); 
5rj\wcriV  re  kcu  aX-rtfeiav  (De  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  iii.  p. 
152,  t.  2,  ed.  Mangey).  He  also  uses  the  following 
words (De  Monarch, lib',  ii.  p.  821;  Opp.  vol.  ii.  p. 
226),    LjtI  rov  \oyeio'j   Sitto.  ixpaafiara  kolto.tcol- 
KikAei,  irpoaay  opevwv  rb  pkv  S-r/Aajcrnv,  rb  5  oiAtj- 
6etav.  Of  the  two  statements,  that  of  Philo  is  best 
supported  by  certain  external  evidence,  which  will 
now  lie  produced*     It    had   been  noticed  by  all 
the  old  commentators,  that  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance existed   between  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
of    the  Jewish    high-priest,   and   the  custom  re- 
corded by  iElian  of  the  Egyptian  archjudge,  who 
was  always  a  priest  venerable  for  age,  learning, 
and  probity,  and  .who  opened  judicial   proceed- 
ings by  suspending,  by  a  gold  chain  hung  round 
his  neck  (comp.  Gen.  xli.  42),  an  image  made 
of  a  sapphire  stone,  which   was  called   Akrjdeia, 
i.  e.  'truth,'  and   with  which    Diodovus   Siculus 
says  he  touched    (irpoadeiTo)  the   party  who  had 
gained    the  cause.     Certain  traces  of  a   similar 
custom  among  the  Romans  had  also  been  adverted 
to,  namely,  that  among  the  Vestal  Virgins,  atleast 
&he  that  was  called  Maxima,  and  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment and  tried  causes,  as  the  Pontifex  Maxim  us 
did,  wore   a  similar   aute[>ectorale  (Lipsius,  De 
Vestal,   et  Vestal;    Syntagma  Ant.   ap.  Plant. 
1603.  cap.  ult.).     But  these  resemblances  among 
the     Egyptians    were    considered    to    have    been 
derived   by  them  from  the  Jews,  in  consequence 
of  their  correspondence  with  them  after  Solomon's 
marriage  with   Pharaoh's   daughter  (Patrick  on 
Exod.  xxviii.  30).     Subsequent  discoveries,  how- 
ever, among  the  antiquities  of  Eg  'pt  lead  to  the 
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conclusion  that  these  resemblances  Lelt.tg  to  a 
much  earlier  period.  Sir  G  Wilkinson  says  the 
figure  of  Truth  which  the  Egyptian  iircli-judge 
suspended  from  his  neck,  was,  in  fact,  a  represen- 
tation of  the.goddess  who  was  worshipped  under 
the  dtuil  ox  double  character  of  Truth  and  Justice, 
and  whose  name,  Thmei,  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic 
name  of  Justice  or  Truth  (compare  the  Greek 
Q(jxls),  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  Thummim — ka  word,'  he  remarks.' accord- 
ing to* the  Sept.  translation,  implying  truth,  anil 
bearing  a  further  analogy  in  its  plural  termination.* 
He  also  remarks  that  the  word  Thummim,  being 
a  plural  or  dual  word,  corresponds  to  the  Egyptian 
notion  of  the  i  two  Truths,'  or  the  double  capacity 
of  this  goddess.  1  This  goddess,'  he  says,  '  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  sculptures  ill  this  double 
capacity,  represented  by  two  figures  exactly 
similar,  as  in  No.  (530).     It   is,'  he  adds,  '  f-ur- 


530. 


[Goddess  of  Truth  and  Justice.] 

ther  observable  that  the  chief-priest  of  ihe  Jews, 
who,  before  the  election  of  a  king,  was  also  the 
judge  of  the  nation,  was  alone  entitled  to  wear  this 
honorary  badge.   Does  the  touch  of  the  successful 


531 .    [Goddess  of  Truth  and  Justice.] 

litigant  with  the  figure,  by  the  Egyptian  arch-judge, 
afford  any  illustration  of  such  passages  as  Isa.  vi. 
7,  Jer.  i.  9,  Est.  v.  2,  or  of  those  numerous  ii-stances 
in  which  touching  is  represented  as  the  emblem 
or  means  of  miraculous  virtue?     Our  authority 
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for  lliese  Egyptian  antiquities  adds,  that  according 
to  some  the  Urim  and  Thummim  signify  'lights 
and  per  feet  ions,"  or  'light  and  truth" — which  last 
presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the  two  figures  of 
Re.  the  sun,  and  Thmei,  truth,  in  the  breastplate 
worn  by  the  Egyptians  (No.  532).     Here  Thmei 


532.     [Breastplate.] 

is  represented,  as  she  is  frequently,  as  a  single 
figure  wearing  two  ostrich  feathers,  her  emblem, 
because  all  the  wing-feathers  of  this  bird  w^re 
considered  of  equal  length,  and  hence  meant 
true  or  correct'  ( Manners  and  Cttstoms  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  27,  &c.  ;  v.  28,  &c. 
London,  1842.  See  also  other  remarks  on  the 
dual  offices  of  Tlimei,  in  Gallery  of  Antiquities , 
selected  from  the  British  Museum  by  F.  Arun- 
dale  and  J.  Bonomi).  Upon  a  view  of  the  pre- 
ceding facts,  we  incline  to  Mr.  Mede's  opinion, 
that  the  Urim  and  Tlmmmim  were  'things  well 
known  to  the  patriarchs.'  as  divinely  appointed 
means  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xxv.  22, 
23).  suited  to  an  infantine  state  of  religion  ;  that 
the  originals  were  preserved,  or  the  real  u5e,  at 
least,  among  the  Abrahamidae.  and  at  the  reform- 
ation under  Moses,  were  simply  recognised;  that 
ti:e  resemblances  to  them  among  the  Egyptians 
were  but  imitations  of  this  primeval  mode  of 
divine  communication,  as  were  the  heathen  aus- 
pices of  similar  means  originally  connected  with 
the  sacrifice  of  animals  [Cain  ;  Abel;  Liver]. 
The  speculations  of  learned  Jews  and  Christians 
connected  with  this  subject,  may  be  seen  in 
Winer's  Biblisch.  lieal-Worterbuch,  Leips.  1835, 
art.  l  Urim  und  Thummim ;'  or  in  Robinson's 
Theological  Dictionary,  London,  1816;  and  some 
of  them  in  Cru den's  Concordance.  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux  maintains  that  the  divine  answer  was  given 
by  au  audible  voice  to  the  high-priests  arrayed, 
and  standing  opposite  to  the  ark  {Connection,  i. 
1'23.  &c);  but  when  David  consulted  the  oracle 
by  Abiathar  (  1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  1 1  ;  xxx.  7,8),  the 
ark  was  at  Kirjath-jearim,  whereas  David  was  in 
the  one  case  at  Ziklag,  and  in  the  other  in  the 
forest  of  Hareth.  Jahn  supposes  that  the  answer 
was  given  by  the  words  yea  and  no  inscribed  on 
two  stones  (a  third  being  left  blank  for  no  answer) 
which  the  high-priest  carried  on  his  breastplate; 
and  consequently  that,  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
was  the  sacred  lot  referred  to  in  Prov.  xvi.  33.  The 
lot  is  cast  'pTQj  into  the  bosom;  but  the  whole 
judicial  decision  is  of  the  Lord  (comp.  xviii.  18; 
Archatol.  §  370),  Michaelis  also  considers  it  as 
a  lot,  which  was  used  in  criminal  cases  to  dis- 
cover,   nol    convict   the   criminal;   for  the   confes- 

>  of  the  guilty  are  recorded  in  the  only  two 
instances  of  this  kind  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Joih.  vii.  14-18,   and  1  Sam.  xiv.  37- l.r)).     Ob- 

t  thf  Hebrew  or  margin  of  ver.  41,  in  the 
last  reference.  He  remarks  that  the  discovery  of 
an  unknown  murder  was  not  left,  to  these  means 
[Notes  on  Exod.  xxviii.  30,  and  Laws  of  Moses, 
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art.  304).     Braunius  maintains  the  notion  of  Jo. 

sephus  as  to  the  mode  of  the  divine  answer  (Dt 
Vestitu  Sacer.  Heb.,  ii.  20).  Spencer  maintains 
that  of  Philo  (De  Legib.  Heb.  lib.  iii.  Diss.uit.); 
but  is  opposed  by  Pocock  (  On  Hosea  iii.  4,  p.  149). 
See  also  Buxtorf,  Historia  Urim  et  Thummim, 
in  Exercitt.  ad  Hist.  Basileae,  1659;  Jennings, 
Jewish  Antiquities,  i.  233  ;  Witsius,  /Egypiiaca, 
c.  10,  &c.  Winer  also  refers  to  Norris's  Archceo- 
logia,  or  Miscell.  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity, 
iv.  No.  19;  "Schroeder,  Diss,  de  Urim  et  Thym- 
miniy  Marb.  1.741;  Bellarmann,  Urim  u.  Thum- 
mim die  ultesten  Gemmen,  Berl.  1824;  Stiebriz, 
Diss,  de  Variis  de  Urim  et  Thummim  Scntentt. 
Hal.  1753-4.— J.  F.  D. 

USURY,  an  unlawful  contract  for  the  loan 
of  money,  to  be  returned  again  with  exorbitant 
increase.  By  the  laws  of  Moses  the  Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  take  usury  from  their  brethren 
upon  the  loan  of  money,  victuals,  or  anything 
else,  not,  it  has  been  observed  by  Michaelis,  as 
if  he  absolutely  and  in  all  cases  condemned  the 
practice,  for  he  expressly  permitted  interest  to  be 
taken  from  strangers,  but  only  out  of  favour  to 
the  poorer  classes.  In  other  words,  he  did  not 
mean  to  represent  that  the  taking  of  interest  for 
the  loan  of  money  was  in  itself  sinful  and  un- 
just; but.  as  at  that  period  the  Israelites  were 
comparatively  a  poor  people  and  strangers  to 
commerce,  they  borrowed,  not  with  a  view  to 
profit  but  from  poverty,  and  in  order  to  procure 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  It  would  there- 
fore have  been  a  hardship  to  have  exacted  from 
them  more  than  was  lent.  The  Israelites  were, 
however,  permitted  to  take  usury  from  strangers, 
from  the  Canaanites  and  other  people  devoted  to 
subjection.  This  was  one  of  the  many  means 
they  adopted  for  oppressing  and  ruining  the  Ca- 
naanites who  remained  in  the  land.  After  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  they  were  re- 
quired by  Nehemiah  to  '  .leave  off'  this  usury,' 
and  to  restore  to  their  brethren  what  they  had 
exacted  from  them — '  their  lands,  their  vineyards, 
their  olive-yards,  and  their  houses;  also  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  money,  and  of  the  corn,  the 
wine,  and  the  oil'  (Neh.  v.  10,  11).  Our  Sa- 
viour denounced  all  extortion,  'and  promulgated 
anew  law  of  love  anil  forbearance: — '  Give  to 
every  man  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  of  him  that 
taketh  away  thy  goods,  ask  them  not  again.' 
'  Love  ye  your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend, 
hoping  lor  nothing  again  '  (Luke  vi.  30,  35). 

The  practice  of  exacting  an  exorbitant  rate  of 
interest  for  the  loan  of  money  is  condemned  by 
all  laws  divine  and  human.  It  was  first  pro- 
hibited in  England  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  ;  but  that  law  is  considered  to  havi 
become  obsolete,  as  in  1126  usury  was  forbidden 
only  to  the  clergy,  and  in  1138  it  was  decreed 
by  the. Council,  that  'such  of  the  clergy  as  were 
usurers  and  hunters  after  sordid  gain,  and  for  the 
public  employment  of  the  laity,  ought  to  be  de- 
graded.' In  1199,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  the  rate  of  interest  for  money  was  re- 
stricted lo  10  per  "cent..,  which  continued  to  1* 
the  market  rate  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  1311,  Philip  IV.  fixed  the  interest  that  might 
be  exacted  in  the  fairs  of  Champagne  at  20 
]>er  cent.  James  I.  of  Arragon,  in  1242,  fixed  • 
it  at  IS  per  cent.  In  1490  the  rate  of  interest  in 
Placeiitia   was   40  per  cent.     Charles   V.  filed 
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tk<  rate  of  interest  in  his  domim.jns  nt  12  per 
rent.  It  1")  Hi  the  rule  in  England  was  lived  at 
10  per  cent;  in  162-1  it  was  reduced  Id  8;  in 
1051  to  (i  ;  and  in  171  1  to  5  per  cent.,  at  which 
it  remained  until  I s;i;i.  By  3  and  1  Will.  1  \  ., 
c.  9>i,  hills  not  having  more  than  three  months  to 
run  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
laus  against  usury:  and  by  theT  \  ic.  c.  SO,  the 
exemption  was  extended  to  hills  payable  at 
twelve  months.  By  the  2  and  3  Vic,  p.  37,  it 
was  enacted  that  bills  of  exchange  ami  contracts 
for  loans  or  forbearance  oC  money  above  10/.  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  usury  laws.  Five  per  cent, 
is  still  left  as  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for  money, 
lul ess  it  shall  appear  that  any  different  rate  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties. — G.  M.  B. 

UZ  (]*-1V  ;  Sept.  AvaiTis),  a  region  and  tribe 
flamed  in  Job  i.  1  ;  Jer.  xxv.  20;  Lam.  iv.  21, 
rjow  generally  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in 
the  south  of  Arabia  Deserta,  between  Idumaea, 
Palestine,  and  the  Euphrates*  called  hy  Ptolemy 
(Geog.  v.  LP)  Aiaircu,  unless  the  reading  'Auhtitcu 
is  to  be  restored  [Nations,  Disfkksion  of]. 
The  tribe  seems  to  have  been  descended  from  Uz, 
the  son  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23).  although  it  has 
been  sometimes  doubted  whether  its  o.  (gin.  might 
not  rather  be  referred  to  Huz,  the  son  of  Nahor 
(Gen.  xxii.  21),  or  to  Ux,  the  Horite,  son  of 
Djshan  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28). 

UZAL  (T^K,;  Sept.  Aij3^X),  a  descendant  of 
Joktan,  founder  of  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  of 
Joktanidae  in  Yemen   (Gen.  x.  27 )    [Nations, 

Dlisl'EliSlON  of]. 

UZZAH  (7]^,  strength;  Sept.  '()$£),  son  of 
Abinadab,  a  Levite,  who,  with  his  brother  Ahio, 
ionddcted  the  new  cart  on  which  the  ark  was 
aken  from  Khjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem.  When 
he  procession  reached  the  threshing-floor  of 
Aachen,  the  oxen  drawing  the  cart  became  un- 
-uly,  and  Uszab  hastily  put  forth  his  hand  to 
«tay  the  ark,  which  was  shaken  by  their  move- 
ments. Kor  this  the  anger  of  the  Lord  smote 
him,  aixl  he  died  on  the  spot.  This  judgment 
appeared  to  David  so  severe,  or  even  harsh,  that 
he  was  much  distressed  by  it.  and  becoming  afraid 
to  take  the  ark  any  farther,  left  it  there,  in  charge 
of  Obed-edom,  till  three  months  after,  when  he 
finally  took  it  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vi.  I'll). 
The  whole  proceeding  was  very  irregular,  and 
contrary  to  the  distinct  and  far  from  unmeaning 
regulations  of  the  law,  which  prescribed  that  the 
ark  should  he  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Le- 
vites(Exod  xxv.'  14),  whereas  here  it  was  conveyed 
in  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen.  The  ark  ought  to  have 
been  enveloped  in  its  coverings,  and  thus  wholly 
concealed  before  the  Levites  approached  it;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  priest  took  part  in  the 
matter,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ark  was 
brought  forth,  exposed  to  the  common  gaze,  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  it  had  been  bought 
back  hy  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vi.  13-19).  It 
was  the  duty  of  Uzzah,  as  a  Levite,  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  proper  course  of  proceeding  : 
he  was  therefore  the  person  justly  accountable 
for  the  neglect ;  and  the  judgment  upon  him 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  effectual  course  of 
.ensuring  attention  to  the  proper  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  of  checking  the  growing  disposition 
U.  treat  the  holy  mysteries  with  undue  familiarity. 
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That    it   had    this   eil'eet    is   expressly  stated    in 
1  Chron.  xv.  2,  13. 

UZZEN-SHKRAH  (JTW  |-J$<;  Sept.  'Ofr> 
1ei]pd),  a  small  city,  founded  by  Sherah,  the 
daughter  of  Ephrairri  (1  Chron.  vii.  21). 

UZZIAI1  (rV-TV,  might  of  Jehovah;  Sept. 
'0£ias),  otherwise  called  Azahi ah,  a  king  of 
Judah,  who  began  to  reign  n.c.  bt>9,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  reigned  fifty-three  years,  being, 
With  the  sole  exception  of  Manas  eh*s,  the  longest 
reign  in  the  Hebrew  annals.  Uzziah  was  but  five 
years  old  when  his  father  was  slain.  He  was  six- 
teen before  he  was  formally  called  to  the  throne: 
and  it  is  disputed  by  chronologers,  whether  to 
count  the  lifty-two  years  of  his  reign  from  the  be- 
ginning or  from  the  end  of  the  eleven  intervening 
years.  In  the  first  half  of  his  reign,  Uzziah  be- 
haved well,  and  was  mindful  of  his  true  place  as 
viceroy  of  the  Divine  King.  He  accordingly  pros- 
pered in  all  his  undertakings.  His  arms  weie 
successful  against  the  Philistines,  the  Aiabians, 
and  the  Ammonites  He  restored  and  fortified 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  planted  on  them 
engines  for  discharging  arrows  and  great  stones  ; 
he  organized  the  military  force  of  the  nation 
into  a  kind  of  militia,  composed  of  307,500 
men,  under  the  command  of  2000  chiefs,  and 
divided  into  bands  liable  to  be  called  out  in 
rotation  ;  for  these  he  provided  vast  stores  of  all 
kinds  of  weapons  and  armour, —  spears,  shields, 
helmets,  breastplates,  bows,  and  slings. 

Nor'  were  the  arts  of  peace  neglected  by 
him:  he  loved  and  fostered  agriculture;  and  lie 
also  dug  wells,  and  constructed  towers  in  the 
desert,  for  the  use  of  the  flocks.  At  length,  when 
he  had  consolidated  and  extended  his  power,  and 
developed  the  internal  resources  of  his  country, 
Uzziah  fell.  His  prosperity  engendered  the  pride 
which  became  his  ruin.  In  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  incited  probably  by  the  example 
of  the  neighbouring  kings,  who  united  the  regal 
and  pontifical  functions,  Uzziah,  unmindful  of 
the  fate  of  Dathau  and  Abiram,  dared  to  attempt 
the  exercise  of  one  of  the  principal  functions  of 
the  priests,  by  entering  the  holy  place  to  burn  in- 
cense at  the  golden  altar.  But,  in  the  very  act, 
he  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  and  was  thrust  forth 
by  the  priests.  He  continued  a  leper  all  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  lived  apart  as  such,  the  public 
functions  of  the  government  being  administered 
by  his  so »  Jotham,  as  soon  as  he  became  of  sufti- 
eiert  i-ge.  '  *  Xings  xv.  27,  28  ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.). 
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VALE;  VAL\>A  [Palestine;  Plain.] 
VASHTI  (*JW  ;  Pe.v  beauty  ;  Sept.  'Ao-rov), 
the  wife  of  Ahasuerus,  kiiv^  of  Persia,  wiiose  re- 
fusal tt)  present  herself  un\.iled  before  the  com- 
potators  of  the  king  led  to  her  degradation,  anil 
eventually  to  the  advancement  of  Esther  (Esth. 
i.  9-12)  [Ahasueuus  ;  Esthbk]. 

VAT.  The  three  Hebrew  words  translated 
uine-fat,  wine-press,  and  vat,  are  not  well  dis- 
criminated in  the  common  version  of  the  Bible; 
nor  indeed,  owing  to  their  comparatively  infre- 
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i.uent  occurrence,  are  their  original   distinctions 
very  obvious. 

1.  3p*  ytkeb  or  yekev,  seems  to  denote  the 
frmt'house  and  wine-press  as  a  whole,  including 
the  press-vat  and  the  receptacle  for  grapes  in- 
tended to  be  preserved;  just  as  '  barn'  includes 
both  the  corn-heap  and  the  threshing-floor.  The 
word  occurs  sixteen  times,  in  most  of  which  it 
evidently  denotes  the  entire  building  appropriated 
to  vintage  and  orchard  fruit  (Deut.  xvi.  13; 
Judges  via.  2o  ;  Isa  v.  2;  Hos.  ix.  2;  Hag.  ii. 
16;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  In  Joel  iii.  13;  iv.  13, 
'  the  press  (gath)  is  full,  the  fruit-vats  (yekeb) 
overflow/  This  term  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  press  vat  in  which  the  grapes  were 
trodden.  The  apparent  exceptions  are  Prov.  iii. 
10;  Joel  ii.  21 ;  but  these  texts  are  capable  of  a 
better  rendering.  We  translate  the  former — '  Thy 
fiuit-vats  shall  be  heaped  up  with  vintage-fruit.' 
Gesenius  observes  that  'neither  the  wine-press 
nor  wine- vat  can  be  said  to  burst  from  the  quan- 

'  lily  of  wine  made,  the  figure  applying  only  to  a 
'•ask  or  wine-skin'  (Lex.  by  Prof.  Robinson,  p. 
S79);  hence  he  considers  jHD,  translated  '  over- 
flow,' as  a  verb  of  abundance — metaph.  'to  be 
redundant  xcith.''  The  latter  text  is  explained 
under  Fruits.  Olearius,  in  his  Persian  Travels, 
1637,  says,  '  they  have  a  way  to  keep  grapes  by 
wrapping  them  up  in  green  reeds  and  hanging 
them  up  in  the  roof  of  their  chambers'  (lib.  vi. 
]).  31(1).  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  yekeb 
would  be  needed  only  during  the  vintage,  since 
the  graj>es  are  capable  of  preservation  all  the  year 
round,  and  it  would  therefore  be  useful  as  a  store- 
house. Ellis  \Y.  Delesser,  Ksq.x of  Florence,  thus 
describes  to  us  the  mode  of  keeping  grapes  adopted 
in  Italy  :  '  The  grapes  are  preserved  in  the  state 
in  winch  they  are  cut  from  the  vine,  from  the 
time  of  the  vintage  till  the  month  of  March,  by 
spreading  them  out  on  hurdles,  taking  care  to 
leave  sufficient  space  between  the  bunches,  in 
lofty  and  dry  outhouses'  (Private  Letter,  1841). 
Gesenius  considers  that  the  yekeb  was  '  the  vat 
or  receptacle  into  which  the  must,  or  new  wine, 
flowed  from  the  press  tti  ;'  probably  impressed 
with  the  affinity  between  yekev  and  the  root  of 
1  excavate.'  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  rudest 
ami  original  states  of  society  amongst  the  Orien- 
tals it  was  common  to  form  storehouses  by  ex-, 
cavating,  in  which  they  kept  their  grain,  grapes, 
and  other  fruit.  The  name  yekeb  might  origi- 
nally have  referred  to  this,  and  would  afterwards 
be  retained  in  its  application  to  more  civilized  - 
methods  and  structures.  By  this  interpretation 
Gesenius  is  compelled  to  give  two  distinct  mean- 
ings to  the  word — 1,  the  wine-vat;  2,  the  grape- 
tat  ;  whereas,  by  adopting  our  more  generic  hut 
inclusive  definition,  these  and  other  difficulties 
are  obviated. 

2.  i"l~nQ  poorah,  occurs  but  twice  (Isa.  lxiii. 
3;  Hag.  ii.  lb).  It  is.  derived  from  "MD  'to 
break,'  and  hence  is  applied  to  the  vat  in  which 
(he  grapes  are  crushed  or  broken.  The  vats  were 
generally  large  and  deep,  requiring  several  prr- 
lOttf  k(> tread  She  grapes  in  them  together.  Hence 
CO  'tread  the  wine-press  alone'  indicated  extreme 
distress  and  desolation.  Probably  this  term  was 
applied  only  to  the  wine-xnx,  as  distinguished  from 
Oathshenien.  the  off-press. 

3.  H3  ynt//,  occurs  in  five  passlrgtt.  It  de- 
letes the  vat  (\t)v6s)   m  which   grapes  and  olives 


were  trodden  with  the  feet.  These  were  either 
formed  with  stones  and  covered  with  insoluble 
cement,  or  were,  in  favourable  localities,  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  forming  raised  reservoirs,  into 
which  the  picked  grapes  were  cast  and  trodden 
upon  by  men  to  press  out  the  must,  or  new  wine, 
which  flowed  out  through  gratings  or  spouts  into 
large  vessels  placed  outside  (viro\i}vioy).  hi  (hi 
Egyptian  paintings  these  vats  are  represented  as 
having  a  temporary  beam  extended  over  them, 
with  short  ropes  hanging  down,  by  which  the 
treaders  held  fast,  and  which  greatly  helped  them 
in  their  labour,  inasmuch  as  the  beam  acted  as  9 
lever  in  its  rebound,  lifting  them  up  from  the 
mass  of  grapes  into  which  they  sank. 


533.     [Wine-press.] 

This  work,  although  laborious,  was  performed 
with  great  animation,  accompanied  by  vintage- 
songs,  and  with  a  peculiar  shout  or  cry,  and 
sometimes  by  instrumental  music  (Isa.  xvi.  9, 
10;  Jer.  xxv.  30;   xlviii.  32,  33). 

The  vTToXrfpiov  referred  to  in  .Mark  xii.  1,  was 
a  vessel  placed  below  the  \t}vos,  or  vat,  as  a  re- 
ceptacle tor  the  new  wine  or  oil.  A  place  was 
digged  for  holding  it,  as  well  as  sometimes  for 
the  vat  in  which  the  fruit  was  trodden  (Mark 
xxi.  33).— F.  R.  L. 

VEIL.  There  are  several  words  denoting 
veil  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  showing  that,  as  at 
present,  there  were  different  kinds  of  this  essential 
article  of  an  Eastern  female's  attire.  These  are 
essentially  of  two  descriptions.  The  first,  and 
which  alone  offer  any  resemblance  to  the  veils 
used  among  us,  are  those  which  the  Eastern  wo- 
men wear  in-doors,  and  which  are  usually  of 
muslin  or  other  light  texture,  attached  to  the 
head-dress  and  falling  down  over  the  back. 
They  are  of  different  kinds  and  names,  some 
descending  only  to  the  waist,  while  others  reach 
nearly  to  the  ground.  These  are  not  used  to  con- 
ceal the  face. 

The  veils  mentioned  in  Scripture  were,  nc 
doubt,  mostly  analogous  to  the  wrappers  of  d& 
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fcrrnt  kinds  in  which  the  Eastern  women  envelop 
ih*mielve«  wiieu  they  quit  their  houses.      These 


534.     [In-door  Veils.] 

are  of  great  amplitude,  and,  among  the  common 
people,  of  strong  and  coarse  texture,  like  that  in 
which  Rnth  carried  home  her  corn  (Ruth  iii.  15). 
The  word  here  is  nnDDft  tnitpac/iut,  and  is 
rightly  rendered  'veil  by  our  translators,  althpngh 
some  lexicographers,  not  understanding  Eastern 
veils,  have  considered  it  a  mantle  or  cloak.  The 
cuts  will  show  how  sufficient  t lie  out-door  '  veils' 
of  the  Eastern  women  are  tor  such  a  use.  The 
word  which  indicates  Ruth's  ample  and  strong 
veil  is  that  which  also  occurs  in  Isa.  iii.  22,  and 
is  there  translated  '  mantle.'  In  the  same  verse 
we  tind  TT1  rudid,  which  denotes  another  kind 
of  veil,  probably  of  liner  materials,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  this  text  and 
iu  Cant.  v.  7.  The  latter  passage  shows  that  it 
was  an  out-door  veil,  which  the  lady  had  cast 
around  her  when  she  went  forth  to  seek  her  he- 
loved.  In  Isa.  iii.  22,  tins  word  is  rendered  by 
the  old  English  and  now  obsolete  term  '  wimple,' 
which  means  a  kind  of  hood  or  veil  in  use  at 
*he  time  the  translation  was  made,  and  was  not  a 


536.    [Dress  Veils,  &c.  In-door.] 

foau    representative   of  the  original.     The    word 
occurs  in  Spenser  : — 

*For  she  had  laid  her  mournful  stole  aside, 
And  widjwdike  sad  wimple  thrown  away.' 


•  But  (she)  the  same  did  ride 

Under  a  veil  that  icimp/ed  was  full  low  ; 

And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw. 

As  one  that  inly  mourned." 

Another  kind  of  veil,  called  HDV  Unmah,  ii 
named  in  Cant.  iv.  1,  '3  ;  vi.  7,  and  Isa.  xlvii.  2,  in 
which  places  the  word  is  rendered  "locks'  in  the 
Auth.  \eis.;  but  in  these  texts,  according  to  the 
best  critics,  we  should  read,  'Thou  hast  dove's 
eyes  within  thy  veil  ;'  not  '  within  thy  locks.' 
'Thy  temples  within  thy  veil;'  not  'within  thy 
locks.'  '  Raise  thy  veil  ;  not  '  uncover  thy  locks.' 
And  as  these  passages  refer  mostly  to  the  effect  of 
the  veil  as  connected  with  the  head-dress,  it  may 
perhaps  have  been  one  of  those  veils  which  have 
been  already  described  as  a  pari  of  in-door  dress  ; 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  expressions 
are  almost  equally  applicable  to  some  kind  of 
street-veil.  Of  this  the  reader  can  judge  from 
the  engravings. 


536.    [Out-door  veil»0 

Another  veil,  called  Fpy¥  tzaipk,  is  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xxiv.  0'5  ;  xxxviii.  14,  19,  under  circum- 
stances which  show  that  it  was  one  of  those  ample 
wrappers  which  women  wore  out  of  doors.     The 

etymology,  referred  to  the  Arabic  *J>»,  sub 
dup/icavit,  suggests  that  it  was  '  doubled  '  over 
the  shoulders,  or  folded  about  the  body',  in  some 
peculiar  manner  which  distinguished  it  from  other 
veils.  It  is  clear  that  it  concealed  the  face,  as 
Judah  could  not  recognise  Tamar  when  she  had 
wrapped  herself  in  a  tzaiph. 

VEIL  OF  THE  TARERNACLE  AND 
TEMPLE.     [Tabernaci.k  .   Tkmplk.] 

VERMILION.     [Purple] 

VERSE  (P'IDQ  ;  <ttlxos,  K6fxpa ;  ccesum,  in- 
cisum,  versus,  versimdus).  An  inquiry  into  tli€ 
origin  of  the  verses  into  which  the  printed  text 
of  the  Bible  in  every  language  is  at  present  di- 
vided, will  not,  we  trust,  prove  uninteresting  to 
the  lovers  of  Biblical  literature.  As  there  was 
no  distinct  work  on  the  subject  of  these  divisions, 
the  writer  of  this  article  attempted  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  a  series  of  papers  published 
in .  the  year  1812  in  the  Christian  Remem 
brancer,  but  the  subject  was  discontinued,  a* 
not  being  found  adapted  to  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  that  periodical.  \\'e  shall  here 
give  the  results  of  our  inquiries,  which  are 
not    fully  developed    in    the   papers    referred   w 
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We  shall  first  treat  of  the  versicular  divisions  in 
tnajiuscripts  of  the  Bible,  viz.: — 

1.  Members  of  rhythmical  passages. 

2.  Logical  divisions  in  the  prose  books*  pecu- 
liar to  the  versions. 

3.  Logical  divisions  in  the  original  texts. 
The  term  verse  (versus,  from  verto,*  to  turn'), 

like  the  Greek  crrlxos,  was  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  lines  in  general,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  but  more  particularly  to  the  rhythmical 
divisions  which  generally  commenced  the  line 
with  a  capital  letter.  The  custom  of  writing 
poetical  books  in  stanzas  was  common  to  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Arabians,  and  Hebrews.  The 
poetical  books  (viz.  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  Canticles),  in  the  oldest  Hebrew 
MSS.,  as  the  Paris,  Bodleian.  Cassel,  and  Regio- 
montanns,  are  also  thus  divided,  and  the  poetical 
passages  in  the  historical  books  are  still  given  in 
this  form  in  our  printed  Hebrew  Bibles.  The 
Alexandrian  MS.,  and  those  of  the  Italic  ver- 
sion, are  equally  so  written,  and  this  division  is 
found  in  the  Psalterium  Turicense,  the  Verona 
and  St.  Germain  Psalters,  and  in  Martiauay's 
edition  of  Jerome.  Athanasius  applied  the  term 
(Tt'lxos  to  the  passage  in  Ps.  cxix.  62  :  k  I  arose 
at  midnight  to  praise  thee  for  the  judgment  of 
thy  righteousness  j'  and  Chrysostom  observes,  on 
Ps.  xlii.,  that  '  each  stroll  (arixos)  suffices  to 
afford  us  much  philosophy/  He  also  uses  the 
term  f>rj<Tis  »in  the  same  sense.  The  poetical 
books  are  called  by  Epiphanius  the  five  ari- 
XVP^s. 

The  following  example  is  from  the  Alexan- 
drian MS.  (Brit.  Mus.):— [Job  iii.] 

Atto\oito  r]  7}fj.epa  ev  rj  z~yzvvr\Qi)v  ev  avrrj 

Kai  r\  vv\  eu  r\  eirrov  iSov  apffev 

AirfveyKOiTO  avTt)v  ctkotos 

Mr]  €ir]  eis  ri/j-epas  eviavrov 

MrjSe  api6/j.r)d€ir]  eis  ri/mepas  fA7)vow. 

Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  born, 

And  the  night  wherein  it  was  said,   There  is  a 

man-child  conceived. 
As  for  that  night,  let  darkness  seize  upon  it: 
Let  it  not  be  joined  to  the  days  of  the  year  ; 
Let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of  the  months. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  division  may  have 
come  from  the  original  authors,  which  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  especially  the  parallelism  of 
the  sentences,  seems  to  require  (Jebb  s  Sacred 
Literature).  In  the  Cod.  A  ex.  are  equally  di- 
vided in  this  manner  thtf  songs  of  Moses  and  of 
Hannah,  the  prayers  <,f  Isaiah,  of  Jonah,  of  Ha- 
bakkuk,  Hezekiall,  Manasses,  and  Azarias;  the 
Benedicite:  and  the  songs  of  Mary  (theotokos), 
Simeon,  and  Zachariah,  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  which  is  added  the  Morning  Hymn,  or  Gloria 
in  Excelsis. 

A  similar  metrical  division  is  found  in  the 
Latin  version.  Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Sunn,  et  Fret.) 
applies  the  term  vcrsiculus  to  llie  words  '  grando 
ei  r.u'hoiics  i-nis"  (Ps.  xviii  13),  assigning  as  a 
reWoti  why  the  Greeks  had  not  this  versude  after 
the  interposition  of  two  verses,  thai  it  had  been  in- 
serted in  the  Sept.  from  the  Hebrew  and  Theodo- 
tion's  version  (with  an  asterisk).  He  also  observes 
that  it  was  not  ea>y  to  reply  to  the  question,  why 
St.  Paul,  iii  citing  the  13th  Psalm,  added  eight 
verses   not  found   in  the  Hebrew.      M;'.rtianay  re- 


marks that  these  eight  ve-ses,  ivhich  form  bo* 
three  divisions  in  the  Latin  Psalters,  are  thiv 
found  in  an  ancient  Psalter  of  the  Koivb  a?»d  lh« 
Italic,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr*s; 

Sepulchrum  patens  est  guttur  eorum 
Linguis  suis  dolose  agebant  [Ps.  v.  9]. 
Venenum  aspidum   sub  labris  eorum  [Ps.  <:xi 

3J- 

Quorum  os  maledictione  et  amaritudine  pie 

num  est  [Ps.  x.  7]. 
Veloces   pedes    eorum    ad    effundendum  san- 

guinem 
Contritio  et  infelicitas  in  viis  eorum 
Et  viam  pacis  non  cognoverunt  [Isa.  lix.  7,  8] 
Non  est  timor  Dei    ante   oculos  eorum    [Ps. 

xxxvi.  1], 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  these  eight  stichs, 
although  found  in  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  Vatican 
MS.,  and  in  the  Vulgate,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic 
versions,  are  an  early  interpolation  from  Rom.  iii. 
15-1 S.     They  are  wanting  in  the  Cod.  Alex. 

Jerome  observes  (Pre/  to  Job)  that  the  book 
of  Job  commences  with  prose,  glides  into  verse, 
and  again  ends  with  a  short  comma  in  prose  from 
the  verse  '  Idcirco  me  reprehendo,  et  ago  pceni- 
tentiam  in  cinere  et  favilla'  (the  form  assumed 
also  by  the  text  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  MSS.).  He 
adds  that  there  were  700  or  800  verses  wanting  in 
the  old  Latin  version  of  this  book,  and  makei 
mention  of  '  three  short  verses  '  in  Ezek.  xxi.  and 
Isa.  lxiii.  That  a  stichometrical  arrangement  per- 
vaded the  whole  Latin  Bible  is  further  evident  from 
the  Speculum  Scripture,  attributed  to  Augustine, 
which  contains  extracts  from  Psalms,  Canticles 
Ecclesiastes,  Job,  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Zepha- 
niah,Malachi,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,"Wisdoin 
Ecclesiasticus.  the  four  Evangelists,  2Corinthians, 
Philippians,  Timothy,  I  John,  and  Hebrews.  All 
these  passages  will  be  found  extracted  in  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  (tit  supra,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  676-683)  ;  and  although  the  first  editors,  bt 
the  Speculum  seem  to  have  misunderstood  Au- 
gustine's meaning  (Simon's  Hist.  Critique),  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  verses  in  the  Speculum 
(one  of  which  was,  '  Populus  ejus  et  oves  pascuae 
ejus'),  were  of  the  character  which  we  are  now 
describing.  Jerome  has  not  followed  any  of 
the  divisions  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  except 
in  those  passages  where  he  couhl  not  well  Lave 
avoided  it,  viz.,  the  alphabetical  division  in  the 
book  of  Lamentations,  and  the  alphabetical 
Psalms,  but  even  here  he  differs  from  the  present 
divisions  (Morini  Excrc.  Bib/.*  pars  ii.  cap.  2). 

Jerome  introduced  a  similar  division  into  the 
prophetical  books  and  the  books  of  Chronieles. 
To  this  division  he,  in  the  prophetical  books, 
applies  the  terms  cola  and  commata  (or  '  stanzas " 
and  f  hem i stichs  '),  while  in  the  Chronicles  he  only 
employs  the  colon,  or  longer  period.  '  No  one 
he  observes,  'when  he  sees  the  Prophets  divided 
into  verses  (versibus),  must  suppose  that  they  are 
bound  by  metrical  lines,  or  that  in  this  respect 
they  resemble  the  Psalms  and  the  books  of  Solo- 
mon ;  hut  as  the  works  of  Demosthenes  and  Tully 
are  divided  into  colons  and  commas,  although 
written   in  prose  and   not   verse,  we  have,  for  tin 

*  Of  this  learned  work  the  only  copy  in  an* 
public  institution  in  Loudon  is  that  in  Mr.  Dar- 
ling's Clerical  Library. 
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com  pnience  of  the  reader,  also  distinguished  our 
view  versioi  by  a  new  species  of  wiiting.'  The 
Chronicler  he  says,  he  divided  into  members  of 
vt-rs«'S  (^ /'cr  tTisiuu/i  cola)  in  order  to  avoid  an 
'Inextricable  Forest  ofnames.' 

The  following  specimens  of  Jerome's  divisions 
are  from  Marti. may  : — 

[Job  iii] 
'lVivat  dies  in  qu.i  natus  sum 

et   nox  in   qua  dictum  est  :  Conceptus  est 
homo. 
Dies  ilia  vcrtatur  in  tenebras 
noil  requhat  euro  Dens  desuper 
et  non  illustretur  lumine.1 . 

[Isaiah  xl.] 
'  Consolamini,  Consolamini,  popule  mens, 

dicit  Deus  vesfer. 
Loquimini  ad  cor  Jerusalem,  et  advocate  earn  : 
Omnia  vallis  exaltabitnr, 

et  omnis  mons  et  collis  humiliabitur, 
Et  erunt  prava  in  directa, 

et  aspera  in  vias  planas. 
Et  revelabitur  gloria  Domini, 

et  videbit,  <&e. 
Vox  dieentis  :  Clama. 

Et  dixi  : 

Quid  clamabo? 

Omnis  caro  fcenum, 

et  omnis  gloria  ejus  quasi  flos  agri.' 

(1  Chron.  xiv.] 
'  Misit  quoquo  Hiram  rex  Tyri  nuntios  ad  Da- 
vid, et   ligna  cedrina,   et  artifices   parietum, 
lignorumque.  ut  aedificarent  ei  domum. 
Cognovitque    David    quod    conh'rmasset    eum 
Dominus    in  regem    super    Isiael,  et  sub- 
levatum  esset  regnum  suum  super  populum 
ejus  Israel. 
Accepit  quoque  David   alias   uxores   in   Jeru- 
salem :  genuitque  tilios,  et  filias.' 

I 

A  division  of  the  prophetical  books  into  cola,  or 
s'iehs,  has  been  considered  by  some  to  have  had  its 
origin  before  the  time  of  Jerome.  Eusebius  ac- 
quaints us  (Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  lb)  that  Origen,  in  his 
Hexapla,  divided  the  Greek  and  other  versions  into 
Kwka,  which,  however,  Bishop  Christopherson  (in 
Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.)  supposes  to  be  the  columns 
containing  the  difi'eient  texts  into  which  Origen's 
Puli/f/lott  was  divided.  Hesychius,  who  died  in 
a.d.  433,  also  published  his  cttixvp^s  of  the 
twelve  prophets,  which  he  calls  an  invention  of 
the  Fathers,  in  imitation  of  David  and  Solomon, 
who  had  thus  divided  their  rhythmical  compo- 
sitions. He  observes  that  he  had  found  a  similar 
division  in  the  apostolical  hooks.  In  this  case 
such  division  must  have  been  anterior  to  the 
stichometrical  edition  of  Euthaiius.  if  the  date 
assigned  to  his  publication  be  correct,  viz.,  a.d. 
4j0  [Hoi.y  Scripture].  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  work  of  Hesychius  was  but.  an  adaptation 
of  Jerome's  cola  and  commata  to  the  Greek  text. 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Martianay.  Epiphanius 
(KDe  Orth.  Fid.  iv  )  adds  the  two  books  of  Wis- 
dom to  tJie  poetical  books  thus  arranged. 

We  have  seen  that  Jerome  imitates  the  mode  of 
writing  ;he  works  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  in 
his  divisions  of  Chronicles.  This  custom  of  writing 
koto  crrix  ovs  appears  to  have  been  usual  among 
profane  writers.  Josephus  observes  that  ids  own 
An'iouities  consisted  of  sixty  thousand   trrlxoi, 


although  in  Ittigius's  edition  there  are  only  forty 
thousand  broken  lines.  Diogenes  fjnerl  ins,  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  recounts  the  number  ol 
stichs  which  their  works  contained.  There  have, 
however,  existed  doubts  as  to  vvli.it  the  ari\oi 
really  were;  some  supposing  them  to  be  simply 
lines,  or  lines  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of 
words  or  letters,  as  in  our  printed  books,  while 
others  have  maintained  them  to  be  lines  of  varied 
length  regulated  by  the  sense,  like  the  coin  and 
commata  of  Jerome.  The'  Fact  is  that  there  are 
MSS.  written  in  both  kinds  of  verses  or  stichs, 
with  the  number  of  the  stichs  placed  at  the  end  of 
eacli  book  ;  and  this  is  what  is  called  stte/iomctn/, 
or  the  enumeration  of  lines.  The  introduction  of 
lines  regulated  by  the  sense  into  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  supposed  to  have  been  a  rude  substitute 
for  punctuation.  The  second  mode,  resembling 
our  printed  books,  is  also  common  ;  it  is  that 
adopted  in  the  Charlemagne  Bible,  at  the  close  of 
each  book  of  which  will  be  found  the  uumbei  of 
verses,  that  is,  lines  of  equal  length,  but  without 
any  regard  to  the  number  of  words. or  letters. 

We  are  not  aware  at  what  time  or  by  whom 
stiehometry  was  adapted  to  the  Gospels,  but  not 
long  after  the  time  of  Euthaiius  we  lind  it  in  com- 
mon use.  The  Cod.  riezae  (C)  and  the  Clermont 
MS.  (D)  are  thus  written.  The  following  is  from 
C  : — [John  i.] 

Ev  apxjj  f\v  b  Aoyos  Kai  6  Aoyos  i)v  irpos  tov  0eov 
Kat  &eos  i)v  b  Aoyos.  ovros  t\v  €v  apxv  Trpos  top 

0601' 

ria^Ta  Si  avrov  eyevero  Kai  x^P1*  o-vtov 
Eyevtro  ouSe  kv  6  ysyovw  ev  avrcv 
Za>7j  r)v  Kai  ■>]  fat)  y\v  to  (poos  tcov  Avdpwxuv 
Kai  to  (pus  ev  tt)  gkotio.  (paivei 
Kai  i]  GKOTia  avro  ov  KareAa/iev 
EyeviTo  avOpoonos  aireaTaAfxevos 
Tlapa  deov,  ovo/xa  avTov  lccavv7)s. 

The  following  is  from  Acts  xiii.  16,  in  Greek 
and  Latin: — (Kipling,  p.  747j. 

Avao-Tas  5e  6  UavAos — Cum  surrexisset  Paul  us 
Kaz    KaTaattoas    tt)  XetP'    enrev — Et    silentium 

manu  postulasset,  dixit, 
AvSpes  laTpa7]AiTai,  Kai  oi  <po$ovixovoi  tov  &eov — 

V  iii  Istrahtliti,  et  qui  timetis  Deum 
AKOvaaTe — Audite. 
O  Qeos  tov  Aaov  tovtov,  k.  t.  A. — Deus  populi 

hujus,  &c. 

Afterwards,  in  order  to  save  parchment,  it  be- 
came usual  to  write  the  stichometrical  books 
continuously,  separating  the  stichs  by  a  point, 
but  still  placing  their  numbers  at  the  end  of  each 
book.  The  following  is  a  specimen  from  the 
Cod.  Cypr.  : — O  8e  eyepdeis.  irapeAafie  to  irai- 
diov.  Kai  Tt)v  ixrjTepa  avTov.  Kai  rjAdev  eis  yr\v 
lapat]A.  aKovaas  §e.  oti  ApxyAaoi  fiaaiAevae  €7r. 
Tiffs  lovSaias.  a^Ti  Hpoodov  tov  iraTpos  avTov.  t<po- 
(ir)6ri  e/fet  aireAdeiv. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  the  point,  the  stichs  com- 
menced with  a  capital,  as  in  the  Cod.  Boeiner., 
which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  written  by  an 
ignorant  Irish  scribe,  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guages in  which  the  MS.  was  written   [1  UL&tATE  j 

Ut   non   quasi   ex  necessitate  t  em        bonum  tuurr 
Ira.  fir}     cos       KaTavayK7]V        to  ayadov  aov 
sit.       Sed  voluntarium        foisitan      enirn      ideo 

i],     AAAa     KaTf«ouo-6(oi/.       Taxa       7°W-       A:a 
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t  pro  pt  ere  a 
rovro. 


Ad  horam  t  ad  tempus  u* 
(tipav  Ira. 

non 

OVK 

maxime       mihi 
MaAAtora    €fiot 

came     et    in   diio 


jam   quasi 
€T€t       (as 


EX^ptord-q.  -n-pos 
•tcrnum  ilium  t  eum  recipias 
ztweiov  clvtov  air€XVs 

»ervum         fratrem  dilectum 

SovAov.    A8eA<pov.      Ayairrjrov. 

quanto  autem  magis    tibi    et       in 

riocra).     5e  fxaKAov  <rot  kcu.   ev.  aapitei  kcu  zv  kco 

si  igitur  t  ergo    me    habes         socium  accipe 

et  ovv  /xe    exe/s       koivwpov      TlpoaAafioi 

ilium      sieut     me      77.  Si   autem     aliquid      .nocuitt 
xvtqv      cos     epai.  Ei  5e  .rt.  ?j5et- 

'«sit  te    aut        debet  hoc     mihi    imputa    ego 

•crjaev  ere    77.  o(petAetrat.    Tovro    /utot  eAAoya  E7C0 

pauius      scripsi  mea     manu      ego        reddam 

rauAos.   eypaij/a  rr\.  e/utrj    XlPet-     Et^  airoTetcru). 

ut      non      dicam  tibi      quod    et      te      ipsum      mihi 
Ira      fxr)     \€yu>   001.      ort    K0.1    ere    clvtov.     /wot. 

debes        ita  t  utique     frater  ego     te        fruar 

irpoerocptAets-   Nat.  Hat  aZehepe.  Eyw  aov.  ova.tp.t\v. 

in   dno. 

ev.  klc.     [Philem.  U— 20.] 

The  stichs  were  sometimes  very  short,  as  in  Cod. 
La'id.  (E),  in  whicli  there  is  seldom  above  one 
word  in  each.  The  Clermont  MS.  (D)  contains 
a  list  of  the  stichs  in  all  the  Greek  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  Stichometry 
of  Nicephorus  contains  a  similar  enumeration  of 
the  Canonical  books, — the  Antilegomena  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament, — and  of  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  as  Enoch,  the  Testaments  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs, &c.  &c. 

Hug  (Introd.)  observes  that  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinns  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  copy 
of  a  stichometrical  manuscript,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  divisions  to  the  ortxot,  as,  rjKovaa 
5e  (pu)u7]s  Aeyovcrrjs  jjtot.  avacrras  Ylerpe.  Qverov  nat 
c&aye.  but  these  occur  only  in  occasional  pas- 
sages. 

Instancies  occur  in  other  MSS.  in  which  the 
stanzas  are  numbered  in  the  margin,  as  in  the 
Song  of  Moses,  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Psalter 
of  Sedulius  of  Ireland,  who  flourished  in  the 
ninth  cen'ury.  The  song  consists  of  forty-two 
commas  or  stichs,  comprised  in  seven  colons  or 
stanzas,  with  a  Roman  numeral  prefixed  to  each — 
all  in  the  handwriting  of  Sedulius.  The  Latin 
is  Ante-hieronymian  (Montf'aucon,  Palceogr. 
Grcnc;  also  Christ.  Rememb.  ut  supra,  p.  6S7). 

There  is  a  Greek  Stichometrical  manuscript  of 
Isaiah,  probably  of  the  ninth  century,  in  the 
Bibliotheqne  du  Roi  (1892),  in  which  the  stichs 
do  not  commence  with  the  line,  but  there  is  a 
Greek  numeral  letter  attached  in  the  margin 
opposite  each  stich,  the  enumeration  recom- 
mencing at  the  end  of  every  hundred  lines,  in  this 
form  : — 

1.  The  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  which 

he  saw  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  in 
the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,   kings  of 

2.  Judah.      Hear,  O  heavens,  and 

3.  give  ear,  ()  earth  :    for  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 

4.  I  iiuve*  nourished   and    brought  up  children, 

and   tjjey 

5.  have  rebelled  against  me.     The  ox  knowHh 
0.    his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib: 

7.,  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people 
8.  doth  not  consider.     O  sinful  nati  m, 


9.  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed 

10.  of  evil-doers,   children   that  are  corrupters; 

they  have  forsa 

11.  ken  the  Lord,  they  have  provoked  the  he 

ly  one  of  Israel  to  anger;  they  are  gone  away 
backward.  Ye  will  revolt  more  and  more,&o 

12.  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more1? 
Hug  is  of  opinion  that  the  Stichometrical  sys- 
tem gave  rise  to  the  continuous  and  regular 
grammatical  punctuation.  Attempts  at  inter- 
punction  for  the  sake  of  the  sense  were,  however,  of 
much  greater  antiquity  in  profane  authors  than 
the  era  of  Stichometry.  Grammatical  points  are 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Aristophanes 
of  Byzantium  about  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  We  have  already  seen  that  inter- 
punction  was  in  use  in  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament 
before  Euthalius,  as  in  the  Cod  Alex.  Isidore 
of  Spain  acquaints  us  that  the  only  note  of  divi- 
sion in  his  time  was  a  single  point,  which,  to 
denote  a  comma,  or  short  pause,  was  placed  at 
the  bottom ;  to  denote  a  colon,  or  larger  pa-use,  in 
the  middle;  and  to  denote  a  full  pause,  or  period, 
was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  final  letter  of  the 
sentence.  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
the  Zurich  Cod.  Bas.  E.,  have  come  down  to 
us  thus  pointed.  In  others,  as  the  Cod.  Alex,  and 
Cod.  Ephrem.,  the  point,  is  placed  indifferently  at 
the  top,  bottom,  or  middle  of  the  letter  (Tischen- 
dorf,  Cod.  Ephrem.).  Others,  as  L„  use  a  cross  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  a  period,  and  Colb.  700 
makes  use  of  no  other  mark.  Hupfeld,  however, 
{Stud.  u.  Krit.),  doubts  whether  the  points  in  Cod. 
Cyprius  are  notes  of  the  stichs,  and  denies  any 
distinction  between  grammatical  and  other  in- 
terpunction. 

Originally  there  were  no  spaces  between  the 
words,  but  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  they 
began  to  be  separated  either  by  spaces*  or  by 
points.  About  the  same  period  the  present  marks 
of  punctuation  began  to  be  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly adopted,  aud  had.  become  universal 
in  the  tenth  'century.  Michaelis  (Introd.  ch.  xiii.) 
says,  •  that  Jerome  introduced  the  comma  and 
colon;'  but  this  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  divid- 
ing sentences  [Vulgate].  Cod.  V.,  however,  in 
Matthaei,  of  the  eighth  century,  has  the  comma  and 
the  point,  and  Cod.  Vat.  351,  the  colon.  The 
Greek  note  of  interrogation  came  into  use  in  the 
ninth  century.  After  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
Aldine  editions  fixed  the  punctuation,  which  was, 
however,  varied  by  Robert  Stephens  in  his  different 
editions  of  theBh-le.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  punctuation  of  the  Bible  possesses 
no  authority,  and  that  no  critic  hesitates  to  dissent 
from  it.  The  accents,  or  the  writing  KU.ro  itpoaop- 
Stav,  which  were  already  in  use  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, were  added  by  Euthalius  to  his  edition,  but 
were  not  in  general  use  before  the  tenth  century. 

The  Hebrew  MSS.  all  contain  a  versicular 
division,  marked  with  the  accent  called  silluk, 
and  the  soph  pastik  (end  of  the  verse).  The  word 
pasuk.  pIDQ,  is  found  in  the  Talmud,  where  it 
denotes  some  division  of  this  kind;  but  whether 
the  Talmudical  pesukim  are  identical  with  those 
in  the  manuscripts,   has  been   strongly  contested 

*  In  the  Cod.  Alex,  blank  spaces  are  fouad  a* 
the  end  of  the  commas  or  sections,  but  novybco 
else  (Marsh's  Michaelis). 
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It  is  *aul  in  tract  Kuidushun  (30,  (,.  1 ),  'Our 
rabbins  awit  tti.U  the  huv  contains  38&C  (or,  ac- 
COrUillg  to  Moiuen,  8888)  pc.sukim,'  while,  ac- 
Cortlillg  to  the  division  in  our  Bibles,  there  are 
5849  verses,     'The  Psalms  have  h  mure.     There 

lire   at    present     2527.      'The    Chronicles   8    less.' 
This  division  rawer  resembles  tlie  arixoi   in  the 
Sept.,   of   which   the    Psalms   contain  5000.        In 
the  Mishua   {Mty'l/a,  \\.  \)    it    is   said,  '  He    who 
reads    the    law    must    not    read    less    than    three 
pesuki/n.      Let  not  more  than  one  be  read    by  the 
interpreter,  or  three  in  the  Prophet*.'  TW  passage 
in  Isa.  lii.  3-5    is  reckoned  as  three  pom/it  in.     In 
Taen  (iv.  3),  a  precept   is  given  for   reading  the 
history  of  the  creation    according  to  the  Punishes 
and  the  verses  in  the  law  ;    aud    in   the  R  I).  Tal- 
mud (liaba  Bathra,  xiv.  c.  2)  the  passage  in  Dent. 
xxxiv.  5-12  is  called  'the  last  eight  verses  (pesu- 
kim)  in   the  law.'     It   is  evident,   therefore,  that 
some    at    least  of  our    present    verses  correspond 
with   the  Talmudical.     The   term   D^VD^Q  pt- 
sukon  is  also  applied  in  the  Gemara,  as  synony- 
mous with  D^DyD,   to  reading   lessons  in  general, 
and  sometimes   to  short   passages  or  half  verses. 
But    no  marks   appear    to  have    existed   in    the 
text   to   distinguish   these  divisions,  which    were 
doubtless  preserved  by  oral   teaching.     The  first 
notice  of  such  signs  is  found  in  Sopherim  (iii.7), 
in  these  words  :  '  Liber  legis,  in  quo  incisum  est,  et 
in  quo   capita   incisorum  punctata  sunt,  ne  legas 
in  illo."     No  such  marks  occur  in  the  synagogue 
rolls.      The  Sept.  and   Vulg.  differ    both   from 
the  Hebrew  and  from  each  other  in  divisions  of 
this    character.     (Ps.  xliii.  11,12;    xc.  2;    Lam. 
iii.  5;    Jon.  ii.  6  ;    Obad.  9 ;    Vulg.  Cant.  v.  6  ; 
Kccles.  i.  5.).    The  pesukim  of  the  Talmud,  which 
are  said   there  to    have  descended   from    Moses, 
may    have   been   possibly  separated     by   spaces. 
From   a  Targum  on  Cant.  v.  13,  it  appears  that 
the  decalogue  was  originally  written  in  ten   lines 
{tammim\     All  the   pointed  or  Masoretic  MSS. 
contain  the  present  verses,  divided   by  the  soph 
pasuk  (I).   We  have  already  referred  to  the  practice 
of  the  Masorites  in  numbering  these  verses,  which 
was  done  at  the  end  of  each  book.     Thus  at  the 
end  of  Genesis  :  '  Genesis  has    1534  verses,1  &c. ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch  :  'The  number 
of  verses  (pesukim)  in  the  l>ook  of  Deuteionomy 
is  955,'  its  sign  VJH  (which  represents  the  same 
numbei);  the  middle  verse  is.  "And  thou  shaltdo 
according  to  the  sentence"  (xvii.  10);  the  num- 
ber of  parashes  is  10,  and  of  sidarim  27  ;  and  the 
number  of  verses  in  the  entire  Pentateuch  is  5245 

[5F.5?j The  number  of  verses  in  the 

Psalms  is  2527,  the  sign  1T3KN  ;  the  middle 
verse,  "  Nevertheless  they  flattered  thee  with  their 
mouth  "  [lxxviii.36]  ;  the  number  of  sidarim  19, 
and  the  number  of  Psalms  1'50.'  The  Venice 
edition  of  Ben  Chaijim,  from  which  these  divi- 
sions are  taken,  omits  them  in  Chronicles,  but 
they  are  supplied  by  two  MSS.  In  the  Penta- 
teuch the  number  of  verses  in  the  greater  sections, 
or  those  marked  by  QBE)  and  D-D  D,  is  also  in- 
dicated at  the  end  of  each  section,  thus  :  '  Rere- 
shith  has  146  verses,  sign  iTVDK  ;  Noah  has  153 
verses,  &c.  The  entire  number  of  verses  is 
23,206.'  Before  the  Concordance  of  Rabbi 
Nathan  in  the  fifteenth  century  [Holy  Scrip- 
tures], the  Jews  made  their  references  by  citing 
in  the  Pentateuch  the  two  first  words  of  the  Sab- 
kath  Vssons,  making  no  use  of  the  shorter  sidarim* 


or  of  the  o|»en  or  shut  parashes.  Of  these,  which 
are  confined  to  the  Pentateuch,  there  are  2!)0  otieti 

and  37'.J  shut.  Of  the  larger  parashes,  or  Sabbath 
le-sons.  Genesis  contains  12,  Kxodus  1 1,  I^eviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy  10  each.  Of  the 
lesser  sidarim  Genesis  contains  42,  &c.  These 
always  commence  in  the  Pentateuch  with  an  open 
or  closed  section.  From  the  time  of  Cardinal 
Hugos  Concordance  citations  began  to  be  made 
liv  chapter  and  letter  [Scripture,  Hoi.y].  All 
MSS.  of  the  Vol  gale  after  this  period  began  to 
be  thus  marked,  and  we  find  Nicholas  de  Lyra 
in  the  fourteenth  century  frequently  citing  them 
in  this  manner.  The  citation  of  chapter  and 
verse  was  a  Jewish  improvement  of  the  succeeding 
century.* 

The  ancient  Greek  MSS.  which  hare  descended 
to  our  times  also  contain  a  division  into  short 
sentences,  which  have  been  sometimes  called 
(TtIxoi  anil  verses.  They  are  regulated  by  the 
sense,  and  each  constitutes  a  full  period.  They 
are  frequently  double  or  treble  the  length  of  the 
verses  in  our  present  New  Testament,  although 
sometimes  they  aie  identical  with  them.  The 
Alexandrian,  Vatican,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and 
other  ancient  MSS.,  all  contain  similar  divisions. 
The  following  is  from  the  Cod.  Ephremi  : — [1 
Tim.  iii.  12-16]. 

Aiclkovoi  earuaav  ptas  yvvainos  avtipes'  tckvow 
Ka\u>s  irpoiaTa/xevoi  kcli  ru>v  tHiwv  oikicoV  ol  yap 
Ka\u>s  SiaKOi/rjaayres'  (iadfioy  eavrois  Kahov 
trip itt oiovvrai'  nai  iroWrjv  irapprjaiais  *v  -niam 
TT)  €V  Xu.  Iv' 
TavTa  o~oi  ypwpa)  tXtrifau  iAdtw  vpos  ere  sv  rax^t' 
ear  8e  f&paZvvW  Iva  eiSws  irots  Set  ev  oiKcp  dov 
avao~Tp€(p*o~6at  etrts  scttiv  (KKkycria  dov  favros' 
otvKos  Kal  cdpaioDfia  tvs  aXrjdtias" 
Ka)  o/JLoXoyov/j-eyus  /xeya  wtlv  to  tvs  evaefieias 
p.vcrn)piov'  os^.^ftyavepwdri  tv  aaptcr  eSifcaiwdet 
ifyi'  uxpdri  ayyekots'  eK7]pvx&y  *v  zdviciv'  eirto~- 
Tevdw  cu  Koap.cf  avi\f]p.(pQt\  eu  8o£r)' 

Versicxdar  divisions  in  the  printed  Bibles. — 
These,  together  with  the  numerical  notation,  are 
generally  attributed  to  Robert  Stephen,  or  Ste- 
phens (Etienne).  Their  origin  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, involved  in  obscurity.  Even  those  who 
attribute  the  invention  to  Stephens  are  not  agreed 
as  to  their  date.  'We  are  assured,'  observes  Cal- 
met  (Pre/,  to  the  Bible),  'that  it  is  Robert 
Stephens  who,  in'  his  edition  of  1545,  has  divided 
the  text  by  verses,  numbered  as  at  present.'  This 
division  passed  from  the  Latins  Jo  the  Greeks  and 
Hebrews.  '  Robert  Stephens,'  says  Du  Pin  (Pro- 
leg.),  '  was  the  first  who  followed  the  Masorites 
in  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1515.*  '  Verses/ 
says  Simon  (Hist.  Critique),  and  after  him  Jahn 
(Introd.),  'were  first  introduced  into  the  Vulgate 
and  marked  with  figures  by  Robert  Stephens  in 
1548.  Morinus  (Exercit.  Bibl.),  who  is  followed 
by  Prideaux  {Connection),  attributes  the  verses 
to  Vatablus,  without  naming  a  date,  while  Che- 
villier  (Hist,  de  V Imprimerie)  and  Maittaire 
(Historia  Stephanorum)  assert  that  Stephens  di- 

*  Mr.  Gresly  (Forest  of  Arden,  ch.  i.)  is 
guilty  of  an  anachronism  in  making  Latimer,  in 
1537,  cite  for  his  text  the  twentieth  verse  of  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Matthew.  The  New  Testament 
was  not  referred  to  by  verses  until  long  after  this 
neriod. 
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verse. 


VERSE. 


tided  tie  chapters -into  verses,  placing  a  figure  at 
rich  verse,  in  the  New  Testament  in  1351,  and 
in  the  Olil  in  1557.  Chevillier  adds  that  James 
Faber  of  Estaples  had  introduced  the  practice  in 
his  edition  of  the  Psalms  printed  in  1509  by 
Henry,  father  of  Robert  Stephens ;  and  he  is  fol- 
lowed bv  Renouard  (Annales  des  Etienne, 
Paris,  1*43),  in  supposing  that  Stephens  took 
Ids  idea  from  this  very  work.  But,  not  to 
multiply  instances,  Mr.  Home  (Introd.  vol.  ii. 
p.  i.  cb.  ii.  s.  iii.  §  1)  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  their  introduction  :  '  Rabbi  Mordecai 
Nathan  ....  undertook  a  similar  Concordance 
[to  that  of  Hugo]  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
[ScKii'TuuE,  Holy],  but  instead  of  adopting  the 
marginal  letters  of  Hugo,  he  marked  every  tilth 
verse  with  a  Hebrew  numeral,  thus,  N  1,  H  5,  &c. ; 
retaining,  however,  the  cardinal's  divisions  into 
chapters.  .  .  .  The  introduction  of  verses  into 
the  Hebrew  Bible  was  made  by  Athias,  a  Jew  of 
Amsterdam  [1661],  .  .  .  with  the  figures  common 
in  use,  except  those  which  had  been  previously 
marked  by  Nathan  with  Hebrew  letters  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  at  present  appear  in  the 
Hebrew  Bibles.  By  rejecting  these  Hebrew  nu- 
merals, and  substituting  for  them  the  correspond- 
ing figures,  all  the  copies  of  the  Bible  in  other 
languages  have  since  l>een  marked.'  '  The  verses 
into  which  the  New  Testament  is  now  divided 
are  much  more  modern  [than  the  trrlxoi'],  and 
are  an  imitation  of  those  invented  for  the  Old  Test- 
ament by  Rabbi  Nathan  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Robert  Stephens  was  the  first  inventor.'  In 
another  place  (§  2).  Mr.  Home  has  observed 
that  the  Masorifes  were  the  inventors  of  verses,  but 
without  intimating  that  they  are  the  same  with 
those  now  i.i  use.  Doubts  were  entertained  on 
this  subject  so  early  as  the  sixteenth  century. 
'Who  liisf,"  observes  Elias  Levita,  « divided  the 
jooks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into 
TTi'xoi?  There  are  even  some  who  entertain 
kmbts  respecting  a  matter  but  recently  come 
uto  use.  viz  ,  who  the  person  was  who  intro- 
luced  the  division  of  veises  into  the  Greek 
ind  Latin  liibles.'  Seirarius  (Proley.)  makes 
the  following  allusion  to  the  circum  tance : 
'I  sir  ugly  suspect  that  it  is  far  from  certain 
who  In st  restored  the  intermitted  division  info 
verses.  Henry  Stephens,  indeed,  having  once  come 
to  Wurzburg,  would  fain  have  persuaded  me 
that  his  lather  Robert  was  the  inventor  of  this 
distinction  in  the  New  Testament;  and  I  after- 
wards observed  this  same  statement  in  his  preface 
to  his  Creek  Concordance,  with  the  addition  that 
it  was  on  his  way  fr.<m  Paris  to  Lyons  that  he 
made  the  division,  a  gieat  part  of  it  while  riding. >n 
horseback  '  {iidcr  eqttitandum).  '  This  mav,  after 
all,  be  an  empty  boast  ;  but  supposing  it  true,  as 
Catholics  have  used  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Svm- 
maclius,  and  Theodotion,  who  were  apostates  or 
heretics  so  may  we  use  this  division  of  Robert 
Stephens  ;'  and,  not  able  to  conceal  his  mortifica- 
tion that  the  honour  should  belong  to  a  Protestant, 
he  signilicautly  observes  that  Seneca  had  found 
the  best  scribef  (notarii)  among  the  vilest 
davetj  Henry  Stephens,  in  the  preface  to  hs 
(''j/icuri/uurc,  thus  expatiates  on  his  father's  in- 
vention: 'As  the  books  of  (lie  New  Testament 
had  been  alrealy  divided  into  the  sections  (tme- 
ntata)  which  we  call  chapters,  he  himself  sub- 
divided them  into  those  smaller  sections,   called 


by  an  appellation  more  approved  of  by  other* 
than  by  himself,  versicles.  He  would  have  pre 
ferred  calling  them  by  the  Greek  tmematia,  oi 
the  Latin  sectiuncidce  ;  for  he  perceived  that  the 
ancient  name  of  these  sections  was  now  restricted 
to  another  use.  He  accomplished  this  division  oi 
each  chapter  on  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  inter  equitandum.  A 
short  time  before,  while  he  thought  on  the  matter, 
every  one  pronounced  him  mad,  for  wasting  his 
time  and  labour  on  an  unprofitable  affair  which 
would  gain  him  more  derision  than  honour:  but 
lo  !  in  spite  of  all  their  predictions,  the  invention 
no  sooner  saw  the  light,  than  it  met  with  universal 
approbation,  and  obtained  such  authority  that  all 
other  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  and  other  vernacular  tongues, 
which  did  not  adopt  it,  were  rejected  as  un- 
authorized.' Henry  Stephens  had  already  stated 
the  same  fact,  in  the  dedication  to  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  prefixed  to  his  second  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  (1576).  We  now  proceed  to 
Stephens's  own  statements. 

Upon  leaving  the  church  of  Rome,  and  em- 
bracing Calvinism  in  1551,  in  which  year  he 
took  refuge  in  Geneva,  he  published  his  fourth 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  containing  also 
the  Vulgate  and  the  Latin  version  of  Erasmus, 
with  the  date  in  the  title  mdlxi.,  an  evident 
error  for  mdli.  The  x  has  been,  in  consequence, 
erased  in  nearly  all  the  copies.  In  the  preface,  he 
observes  :  '  As  to  our  having  numbered  this  work 
with  certain  versicles,  as  they  call  them,  we  have 
herein  followed  the  most  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  have 
imitated  them  the  more  willingly,  that  each 
translation  may  be  made  the  more  readily  to  cor- 
respond with  the  opposite  Greek.'  Bishop  Marsh 
(notes  to  Mickaelis),  and  after  him  Mr.  Home  («< 
supra),  asserts  that '  Beza  split  the  Greek  text  into 
the  verses  invented  by  Robert  Stephens;'  but  the 
bishop  is  evidently  mistaken,  as  Stephens's  fourth 
edition  is  divided  into  these  breaks  as  well  as 
Bezas  (see  fac-si  mile  in  Christ.  Remembr ,  ul 
supra)  Each  verse  commences  the  line  with  a 
capital,  the  figures  being  placed  between  the  co- 
lumns. 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
was  followed,  in  1555,  by  the  seventh  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  in  8vo.,  containing  the  whole  Bible, 
having  the  present  veises  marked  throughout  with 
numerals,  and  the  following  address  to  the  reader  ' 
'  Here  is  an  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  ii 
which  each  chapter  is  divided  into  verses,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  form  of  verses,  with  numerals 
prefixed,  corresponding  to  the  numl>er  of  the 
verse  which  has  been  added  in  our  new  and  com- 
plete Concordance,  after  the  marginal  letters 
A,  B.  C,  D,  K,  F  G,  that  you  may  be  relieved 
from  the  labour  of  searching  for  what  these 
figures  will  point  out  to  you  as  with  the  finger.' 
The  title-page  bears  Stephens's  olive  :  and  the 
name  of  the  printer.  Conrad  Badius,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Stephens,  with  the  date,  8  idibus  Aprilis 
1555,  shows  where  and  when  it  was  printed.  It 
was  the  first  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  printed 
by  Stephens  since  he  left  the  church  of  Rome, 
The  text  is  continuous,  the  verses  being  separated 
by  a  ^  ,  with  the  figures  in  the  body  of  the  text. 

The  next  edition  of  the  Bible  by  Stephens  if 
that  of  1556-7.  in  three  vols,  fob    containing  th# 


VERSE. 

Vulgate,  th€  version  of  Pagninus,  \h»'  ReiaN 
Latin  version  of  the  New  1  "tesrarn  "»t,  now  first 
pnl  lished.  Tin'  notes  are  those  COTli  "lOftly  ascribed 
to  \  atahlus,  with  those  f»f  Claude  Badwell  in  the 
ApOcmihal  hooks.  The  text  is  hroken  up  into 
division-,  ami  there  is  a  notice  to  the  reader, 
apprising  li'nn  1  hat  this  edition  contains  the  text 
divided  into  \  n  the  Hehrew  copies. 

Again,  in  the  preface  to  Stephens'  Latin  and 
French  New  Testament,  published  at  Geneva  in 
]')j'\  which  is  also  ileus  divided,  hut  Which  we 
have  nev«  r  seen  cited,  he  ohserves  :  *  Kt  a  tin  de 
plus  aisement  poottlr  fa  ire  la  dicte  collation  et 
confronteiuent,  avoiH  distingue  tOtlt  iceluv 
JN'onvean  Testament  comme  pa*  vers,  a  la  faeon 
et  man  i  ere  quetfttlt  le  Yieil  a  este  escript  et  dis- 
tingue,  soil  par  Moyse  et  les  prophetes  composi- 
teur et  authenrs  on  par  seavans  Hehrienx  suc- 
cedans,  pour  la  conservation  dei  dictes  Fscriptures, 
suvuans  aussi  en  ce  en  partie  la  maniere  de  ccux 
nrti  out  escript  les  premieres  exeniplaires  (trees,  et 
les  vieulx  escripts  de  la  vielle  tralation  Latine 
du  diet  Testament,  qui  de  chasque  senten-e,  on 
ehasqiie  nioitie  de  sentence,  voire  de  tout's  les 
parties  d'une  sentence  en  faisoyent  comme  (les 
versets.  Kt  en  la  tin  de  chasque  Fivite  mettoyent 
le  nomine  d  iceulx  versets  :  possible  a  tin  que 
par  ce  moyen  on  n'en  peust  rien  oster,  car  on 
l'eust  apperceu  en  retrouvant  le  eontenu  du  nom- 
hve  des  diets  versets.1  Stephens  adds  that. he  has 
also  given  references  to  the  verses  in  indexes  and 
concordances,  not  omitting  the  letters  (Jetl lines) 
hv  which  the  chapters  had  heeu  divided  hy  his 
predecessors  into  four  or  seven  parts,  according  to 
their  length,  for  the  purpose  of  a  concordance. 
He  makes  reference  to  the  chapters  and  verses  in 
his  llannonia  Erangelua,  taken  from  the  work  of 
Leo  Judah,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
the  New  lV-tament  (I551j. 

Hen>*  Stephens,  in  his  preface  to  his  Concord- 
ance, states  that  it  was  this  div  ision  which  Hist 
suggested  to  his  father's  fertile  mind  the  idea  of 
a  Greek  and  Latin  concordance  to  the  .New 
Testament,  in  imitation  of  his  Latin  concord- 
ance, Concutdcnitlac  Ijihl.,  ntriusque  Tcstantenti 
Mi  Cal.  Fell.  1555,  fol.  ;  in  the  pieface  to  which 
he  says  that  he  has  followed  the  Hehrew  mode  of 
numbering  the  verses.  \\\  the  title-page  he.makes 
an  appeal  to  his  brother  printers  not  to  '  thrust 
their  sickle  into  his  harvest,  not  that  he  '  feared 
such  plagiary  from  well-educated  printers,  hut 
from  the  common  herd  of  illiterate  publishers, 
whom  he  considered  as  no  better  than  highway 
robbers,  no  more  capable  of  Christian  integiiry 
than  so  many  African  pirates."  'Whether  his 
apprehensions  were  well  founded/  continues  his 
son,  '  let  the  experience  of  others  tell.'  Owing 
to  Stephens's  death,  in  1559,  his  Concordance  was 
puhlished  by  Henry  Stephens,  in  1594. 

But  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  Stephens,  as 
iias  heen  commonly  helieved,  was  the  first  who 
either  followed  the  Masorites,  or  divided  the 
chapters  into  verses,  or  attached  figures  to  each 
verse.  This  had  heen  done,  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  Psalms,  by  James  le  Fevre,  in  his  Psal- 
ter ium  Qutncuplex  in  1509,  but  throughout  the 
Whole  Bible  by  Sanctes  Pagninus  in  15*28.  The 
Psclterium  was  beautifully  printed  hy  Henry, 
father  of  Robert  Stephens,  each  verse  commencing 
the  line  with  a  red  let'.er,  and  a-number  prefixed; 
tr.  I   we   m*%   here   observe,    that   the   Book    of 
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°klms  was  \Ne  vir*\  portion  of  the  Scriptures  tc 
wJich  numhers  were  attached,  by  designating 
each  separate  l'saltn  by  its  number.  Some  as- 
cribe this  numeration  to  the  Seventy  ;  it  is,  we 
believe,  first  referred  to  hy  St.  Hilary  (Pre/'.),  and 
is  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  fecpt,  \\  he- 
ther  they  were  so  numbered  at  the  Christian  era, 
is  somewhat  doubtful.  In  Acts  xiii.  33,  'he  se- 
cond Psalm  is  cited  hy  its  number,  hut  in  some 
of  the  best  manuscripts  the  reading  here  is  'he 
first  Psalm.  In  ver.  35  'mi  another'  fa  san', 
without  reference  to  its  number;  and  Kuinoei  is 
of  opinion  that  the  true  reading  in  ver.  33  is  simply 
eV  ^a\/j.co  — '  in  a  psalm.' 

In  t lie  year  15*28  the  Dominican  Sauctes  Pag- 
ninus   of  Lucca    published    at   Lynns,    in    quarfi 
his  accurate  translation    of  the  Bible    into  Latin 
from   the    Hebrew   and    Greek.     This   edition    is 
divided     throughout    into    verses    marked    with 
Arabic  numerals  in  the  margin,  both   in  the  Old 
and  New   Testament.      The   text   runs   on   conti 
nuously,  except  in   tW«   Psalms,  where  each  verse 
commuices   the    line.      '1  here  was  a    second   edi 
Hon,  more  beautifully  executed,  hut   without    the 
figures  and  divisions,  published  at  Cologne  in  1511. 
Ttie  veiscular  divisions  in  the  Old  Testament  an* 
precisely  the  same  with   those  now  in  use,  —  viz., 
the  Masoiefie,      Fach  verse  is  separated  by  a  pe 
collar  mark    CT)- 

Ma*crV( '  liihhotfi.  Sac),  in  reference  to  Stephens 
statement  that  he  had  followed  the  oldest  Greek 
mauusciipts,  says  that  this  assertion  was  made  hy 
Stephens  to  conciliate  those  who  were  taking  tti\ 
methods  of  blackening  him,  t'or  that  the  ancient 
di\  isions  were  quite  different.  The  reader  wit1 
ju(h,re  from  Stephens"  preface'  to  his  French  trans- 
lation above  cited,  whether  this  assertion  is  boniv 
out.  Stephens  there  asserts  that  the  authors  of  the 
ancient  (stichomeHcalj  division  reckoned  by 
whole  bo<  ks,  and  he  only  professes  to  imitate  them 
in  part,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  copies:  which  he 
did  hy  making  a  versicnlar  division  of  each 
chapter,  anil  prefixing  a  figure  to  each  veise  (as 
in  Nathan's  Concordance),  instead  of  adding  th' 
amount  at  the  end  of  each  book.  H»£  observes 
that  it  is  really  tine  that  ancient  MSS.  of  the  J\'ew 
Testament  are  sometimes  divided  into  smaller 
sections,  which  have  some  analogy  to  our  verses, 
instancing  the  Alexandrine,  Vatican,  and  othen\ 
We  have  already  given  an  example  of  this  in  C, 
to  which  we  shall  here  add  one  more  instance- - 
viz.,  V.  in  Matthan  (Appendix  to  vol.  ix.  p.  2h;>), 
who  ohserves  that  •  this  MS.  is  stichometricall/ 
arranged.'  His  fac-simile  contains  eight  of  the 
nine  first  verses  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  each  ft.' 
which  commences  the  line  with  a  capital.  All 
buf  one  are  identical  with  those  in  Stephens,  who»~> 
first  two  verses  form  but  one  in  the  Moscow  MS. 

It  is,  however,  only  in  the  canonical  hooks  of 
the  Old  Testament  that  Stephens  follows  Pag- 
ninus.  In  St.  Maithew's  Gospel,  Pagninus  has  577 
verses,  and  Stephens  1071.  The  numher  of  verses 
in  each  chapter  in  Stephens  is  often  double,  fre- 
quently treble  that  in  Pagninus.  In  John  v. 
for  instance,  Pagninus  has  7  and  Stephens  2% 
verses.  In  the  deutero-canonical  hooks,  into 
which  no  Masoretic  distinction  had  found  its  way, 
Stephens  has  also  a  different  division  ;  thus,  inTobit 
he  lias  292  verses,  while  Pagninus  has  but  76: 
and  the  same  proportion  prevails  throughout  the 
odier  books,  only  Pagninus  has  not  the  third  and 
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fourth  books  of  Esdras,  the  Prayer  of  Manasses, 
nor  the  addenda  to  Daniel. 

There  are  two  editions  of  the  Bible  contain- 
ing this  division,  stated  by  Le  Long  to  have 
oeen  published  this  year  in  Lyons,  one  by  John 
Frellon,  the  other  by  Antony  Vincent.  The 
former  is  entitled  Biblia  Sacro-Sancta  Veteris  et 
Novi  Testamenti,  Lugdun.,  apud  Joannem  Frel- 
lonium,  1556,  8;  the  colophon  of  which  has  'Lug- 
dnni,  ex  ofticina  typographies  Michaelis  Sylvii, 
MDLV.,'  which,  doubtless,  induced  Le  Long  to 
assign  to  it  the  latter  date.  We  have  at  present 
a  copy  of  this  rare  edition  before  us,  and  there 
was  a  second,  which  exactly  represented  it,  pub- 
lished in  1566,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  i/i  the 
Ei it.  Museum.  Masch,  the  continuator  of  Le 
Long,  observes  of  this  edition  (vol.  iii.p.  202),  that 
the  publisher  did  not  venture  to  ascribe  the  division 
of  verses  to  Stephens,  but  refers  it  to  Pagninus.  Le 
Long  places  Stephens'  edition  and  Vincent's  toge- 
ther among  the  Protestant  versions;  thus  : 

'  Biblia  Latino.  Charactere  minutissimo.  R. 
Stephanus  lectori.  En  tibi  Bibliorum  Vulgata 
&c.  (ut  sup.  p.  910).)  in  8vo.  Oliva  Rob.  Ste- 
phani.   1555. 

*  Biblia  Latina.  Minutioribus  characteribus, 
versibus  numerorum  distinctione  notatis,  in  Svo., 
Lugduni,  Ant.  Vincentii,  1555.  1556.  Ea  iem 
est  prorsus  editio.  Ex  monitione  typographi  : 
"  Biblia  Sacra  quum  jam  i ton  semel  variis  turn 
typis  rum  formis  emiserim,  sicque  passis  ulnis 
accepra,  ut  ne  unum  quidem  aut.  alterum  nobis 
superesset  exemplar id  operis  minuti- 
oribus quam  antea  unqam  excudi  placuit  charac- 
teribus  Deiurie    quae    ad    sacrarum 

sensiim  literarum  pertinere  visa  sunt  non  omis- 
surus,  Hebraeurum  seeut.us  morein,  versos  quos- 
iibet  notandos  ruravi  .....  quo  sensa  ipsa 
certis  distiucta  versibus  clarius  innotescerent,  et 
ininori  negotio  linguae  sancta?  candidati  con- 
cord ntias.  commentaria,  &c,  consulere  possent." 

utraque    editio  prima   est  his    distiucta 

versibus,"  &c. 

According  to  this  statement  of  Le  Long,  it 
•  would  appear  that  the  edition  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens and  that  of  Antony  Vincent  were  the 
same.  Masch,  however,  who  places  Stephens' edi- 
tion of  1555  in  its  chronological  order  (p.  209), 
and  does  not  transfer  it  to  the  Protestant  editions, 
notices  Vincent's  thus  : — 

'  Riblia  utriusqueTestamenti,  Lugduni,  in  aedi- 
bus  Antonii  Vincentii,  MDLV.,  &c. 

Riblia  . . .  MDLVI.  versibus  distinct.     Eadem 

est  prorsus  editio utraque  est  (ut  supra).' 

Now,  whatever  the  word  titraque  or  eadem  here 
refers  to,  the  very  extract  from  the  preface  given 
by  Le  Long  as  Vincent's  (whose  edition  we  have 
never  seen),  commencing  with  '  Biblia  Sacra 
quum  jam  non  semel,'  forms  part,  of  the  pre- 
face to  F re] Ion's  edition,  of  which  Masch  had 
observed  that  the  publisher  did  not  venture  to 
assign  the  invention  of  the  verses  to  Stephens, 
hut  ascribed  them  to  Pagninus.  It  was  this 
circumstance  which  led  us  to  turn  to  this  pre- 
face, which  also  contains  the  identical  assertion  : 
*  Et  ne  quern  sua  frustratum  a  nobis  laude 
quispiam  clamitet,  aut  peculatus  arguet,  et 
etiam  ut  institutum  hoc  nostrum  plus  pondens 
obtineat,  ultro  fatemur  nos  imitates  Santem 
ilium  Pagninum  Heb.  linguae-  peritissiinum,  qui 
ft  hoc  ipHum  ceu  necessarium  magnopere  probaro, 


eo  modo  sua  Imprinnenda  curavit.'  No*  ft 
seems  clear  that  Frellon,  whom,  from  the  evidence 
before  us,  we  must  believe  to  have  been  the  true 
author  of  this  preface,  wishes  to  take  credit  tc 
himself  for  the  introduction  of  the  division  of 
verses  into  his  Rible,  and  from  his  declaration 
that  he  takes  Pagninus  for  his  model,  in  order 
that  none  should  complain  of  being  defrauded, 
we  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  he 
meant  this  observation  as  a  sly  insinuation 
against  Robert  Stephens,  who  had,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Concordance  just  published,  not  only 
protested  against  such  frauds  on  the  part  o( 
ins  brother  printers,  but  had  himself  adopted 
Pagninus's  figures  without  acknowledgment, 
while  it  is  equally  evident  that  Frellon 
adopts  not  Pagninus'  but  Stephens'  division, 
both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  ;  for  we  presume  from 
the  dates  that  Stephens'  edition  was  the  earliest 
printed  ;  and  his  Concordance,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  published  so  early  as  the  month  of  January 
in  the  same  year.  The  verses  in  Frellon's  edition 
are  divided  into  breaks,  with  the  figures  on  the 
left  margin. 

The  next  edition  containing  this  division  into 
verses  is  Stephens's  eighth  and  last  edition  of  the 
Vulgate,  1556-1557,  3  vols.  fol.  This  is  one  of 
the  editions  called  Vatablus'  Bibles,  oi'  which 
there  are  three,  viz.,  Stephens'  nonpareil  (1545), 
his  eighth  edition  of  which  we  are  now  treating, 
and  the  triglott  edition  published  at  Heulel- 
berg  in  1599.  It  is  the  Rible  which  Morinua 
(Exercit.  Bibl.),  Prideaux  (Connect,  vol.  i.), 
and  so  many  others,  conceived  to  have  been  the 
first  containing  the  division  of  verses.  Prideaux 
observes  that  Vatablus  soon  afer  published  a 
Latin  Bible  after  this  pattern,  viz.,  that  of  Rabbi 
Nathan  (1450),  with  the  chapters  divided  into 
verses.  '  Soon  '  after,  however,  meant  about  a 
century;  Vatablus  died  16th  March,  1547.  It 
is  evident  also,  from  Prideaux'  note,  that  he  was 
not.  aware  that.  Vatablus1  Bible  was  no  other 
than  Stephens'  eighth  edition. 

There  was  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Psalter 
published  in  1 555  by  Robert  Stephens,  contain- 
ing the  Latin  of  Jerome,  with  that  of  Pagninus, 
the  numerals  attached  to  each  verse  being  placed 
in  the  centre  column  between  per|>endiculai 
rubricated  lines.  It  is  entitled  Liber  Psalmorum 
Davidis,  Tralatio  duplex,  vetus  et  nova  Hcec 
posterior  Santis  Pagnini,  partim  ab  ipso  Pag- 
nino  recognita  partim  et  Francisco  ratable^ 
in  prcelectionibus  emendata  et  exposita.  The 
title  bears  the  date  MDLV.,  but.  in  the  colophon 
is  the  subscription  :  \  Imprimebat  Rob.  Stephanus, 
in  sua  ofticina,  Anno  MDLVIL,  Cal.  Jan.' 

The  form  of  printing  the  Bible  in  verses,  with 
numerals,  now  became  established.  It  appeared 
in  1 556  in  Hamelin's  French  version.  It  found 
its  way  the  next,  year  into  the  Geneva  New  Tes- 
tament (English),  printed  by  Conrad  Badius,  ot 
which  a  beautiful  fac-simile  has  lately .  issued 
from  the  press  of  Mr.  Bagster.  It  was  adopted, 
by  marking  every  fifth  verse  with  a  Hebrew  nu- 
meral, into  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  printed  this 
same  year  (1557)  at  Sabiouetta  [Scripture, 
Holy].  In  1559  Hentenius  introduced  Ste- 
phens's  division   and    figures*    into    his    correct 

"  '  Biblia,  etc.,   in  qui  bus   capita   singula  ife 
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/W»t>»«rp  edition  of  the  Vulgate;  which  was  fol- 
loved  by  that  of  Plantiu  in  15i>:>- 1 .372,  and 
passed  into  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  (lfto9), 

The  Sixtnu'  edition  of  tli.-  Yul-ate(15'.)0)  hav- 
ing adopted  this  ilivisimi,  it  was  continued  in  thf 
Clementine  vl  Ji»'2),  and  has  heen  ever  since  used 
in  all  editions  and  translations  in  the  Unman 
Catholic  Church.  Hentenius,  however,  having 
printed  the  text  continuously,  with  the  figures 
in  the  margin,  and  a  mark  (thus,  ^)  at  the 
commencement  of  each  verse,  this  plan  was 
followed  in  the  Clementine  *  ami  Sixtine  editions, 
in  which  the  versvs  are  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
capitals  being  used  only  at  the  commencement 
of  a  period,  while  the  Protestant  Bibles  of  Basle 
and  Geneva  commence  the  verse  with  the  line, 
and  with  a  capital  letter.  In  the  Roman  edi- 
tions, the  only  exceptions  are  the  metrical  hooks 
of  Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs,  from  the  tenth 
chapter. 

This  division  appeared  in  the  Geneva  (Eng- 
lish) Bible  in  1560  and  1562,  the  Bishops'  Hible 
(156-8),  and  passed  into  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion in  1611.  Some  of  the  Protestant  editions 
followed  the  Roman  in  adopting  a  continued 
text,  of  which  it  will  be  suflicient  to  name  the 
beautiful  Zurich  edition  of  Osiander,  in  which 
each  verse  is  distinguished  by  an  obelus  in  the 
body  of  the  text ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
tins  practice  has  not  been  generally  continued 
either  in  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  Bibles. 
We  may  add  that  Pagninus,  Stephens,  Frellon, 
and  the  Roman  editions,  all  slightly  vary  among 
each  other,  both  in  the  divisions  and  the  placing 
of  the  figures.  Nor- do  the  chapters,  owing  to  a 
diversity  in  the  manuscripts,  invariably  coin- 
cide, as  the  versicular  divisions  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate  are  not  always  the 
same  with  the  Hebrew  ;  Stephens'  figures  some- 
times occur  in  the  middle  of  a  verse  in  the 
Roman  editions. 

The  Roman  edition  of  the  Sept.  (1587  and 
1589)  was  printed  without,  any  division  or  fi- 
gures ;  and  the  present  notation  first  appeared  in 
Plantin's  edition  of  the  deutero  canonical  books, 
Antwerp,  1581,  from  Tobit  iv.  24  (the  commence- 
ment, to  ch.  iv.  23,  being  marked  by  decades). 
The  Frankfort  edition  of  the  Sept.  (1597)  has  the 
present  numeration  throughout,,  but  without  any 
notice  of  the  fact  by  the  editors.  The  numbers 
are  placed  in  the  margin,  but  each  verse  com- 
mences with  a  capital,  while  in  Plantin  they  are 
separated  by  spaces  only. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will,  we 
presume,  be  satisfied  of  the  great,  inaccuracies 
and  misconceptions  which  have  hitherto  prevailed 
on  this  subject.  It  will  no  longer  be  doubtful  that 
the  figures  were  not  introduced  by  Robert  Stephens 
into  his  edition  of  1545,  as  asserted  by  Calmet, 
nor  of  1548,  as  stated  by  Father  Simon  and  Jahn 
(in  which  latter  year  there  was  no  edition  pub- 
lished). It  is  equally  untrue  that  they  first  ap- 
peared in  Stephens'  edition  of  1556-7,  as  stated  by 

/ersibus  distincta  sunt  ut  numeri  prefixi  Jeetorem 
non  remorantur,  et  loca  quaesita  tanquam  digito 
demonstrant.' 

*  Maittaire  and  Chevillier  are  both  mistaken 
in  asserting  that  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine 
adopted  the  division  immediately  from  Ste- 
phens' ed.  of  1557. 

▼cu.  ix. 
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Chevillier,  Maittaiie,  and  Pride;. ux.  Neithtr  i«  i« 
altogether  correct,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Home's  Intro- 
duction, that  the  verses  in  the  New  Testamen' 
were  an  imitation  of  those  invented  by  Uabh. 
Nathan,  as  Kahbi  Nathnn  only  referred  in  his 
Concordance  l-y  nunieials  to  the  Masoretic  verses. 
Nor  was  it  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  Alhias  in 
1662.  that  this  notation  came  into  the  copies  of 
the  Bible  in  other  languages  (Home,  I.e.),  as 
they  had  been  in  pse  in  all  editions  for  above  a 
century  before.  Equally  far  from  the  truth  is 
the  statement  of  l)ii  Pin,  that  Stephens  was  the 
first  who  followed  the  distinction  of  the  Masoretes 
in  his  Latin  Bibles,  as  this  had  been  done  fry 
Pagninus  many  years  before  Stephens  published 
any  one  of  his  numerous  editions. 

Having  now  succeeded  in  detecting  the  errors 
of  former  writers,  we  are  arrived  at  the  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  eliciting  the  truth  out  of  so  many 
contradictory  statements.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  us,  however,  to  do  more  than  o  flier  the  fol- 
lowing view  as  the  result  of  our  inquiries. 

Rabbi  Nathan  having  in  his  Concordance  (in 
1450)  commenced  the  practice  of  referring  to  a 
versicular  division  of  each  of  the  Latin  chapters 
by  the  number  of  each  masoretic  verse  in  the 
chapter,  Arabic  figures  were,  after  the  example 
of  Le  Fevre's  edition  of  the  Psalms  affixed  to 
each  verse  by  Pagninus  in  his  Latin  Bible 
in  152$.  Pagninus  introduced  a  somewhat 
similar  division  into  the  New  Testament,  and 
Apocryphal  books.  His  system  was  adopted  by 
Robert  Stephens  in  the  New  Testament  in  1551, 
and  in  the  whole  Bible  in  1555,  with  scarcely  any 
alteration  except  in  the  (h  utero-canonical  hooka 
and  the  New  Testament,  wherein  he  introduced 
a  different  division.  This  division  was  partly 
founded  on  the  practice  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  was  partly  his  own.  But  as  his  object  was 
to  adapt  his  division  to  his  Concordance,  without 
any  reference  to  the  sense,  he  unfortunately  intro- 
duced a  much  worse  division  than  he  found  in 
any  of  hi*  models.  And  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
his  k  wild  anil  indigested'  system  of  breaking  up, 
the  text  into  what  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the 
learned  and  to  the  minds  of  the  unlearned  as  so 
many  detached  sentences  (Michael is'  Introd.), 
has  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  perhaps  given  rise  to  some  heresies* 
(See  Pre/,  to  Bishop  Lloyd's  Greek  Testament). 
Michaelis  supposes  that  the  phrase  '  inter  equitan- 
dum'  does  not  mean  that  Stephens  accomplished 
his  task  whilst  actually  riding  on  horseback,  but 
that  during  the  intervals  of  his  journey  he  amused 
himself  by  doing  it  at  bis  inn.  If  his  division 
was  a  mere  modification  of  that  of  Pagninus  (see 
Bible  in  Taylor's  ed.  of  Calmet'3  Diet.),  it 
might  easily  have  been  done  'inter  equitandum:' 
a  phrase  wHch,  however  we  understand  it,  not 
inaptly  rep  senls  the  post-haste  expedition  with 
which  his  work  was  executed.  Whether  Pagninus 
himself  adopted  his  division  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  manuscripts,  or  what  his  design  was  in 

*  Tholuck  (see  Robinson's  Bibl.  Sacra,  1844, 
vol.  i.  p.  354)  conceives  the  omission  of  the 
verses  to  be  a  defect  in  Lachmann's  edition; 
hut  Lachmann  has  inserted  Stephens's  figures  in 
the  body  of  the  text,  and  has  properly  discarded 
the  use  of  cay  itals,  except  at  the  commencement 
of  a  period. 
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introducing  it,  must  he  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion which  we  Cannot  now  enter  upon.  Stephens, 
it  is  true,  never  once  refers  to  Pagninus'  system  ; 
but  we  could  hardly  suppose  that  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  it,  even  had  we  no  evidence  to  this 
effect.  The  evidence,  however,  does  exist,  for  we 
discovered,  after  the  greater  portion  of  this  article 
was  written,  that  Stephens,  in  1556,  had  in  his 
possession  two  copies  of  Pagninus'  Bible.  The 
preface  to  his  edition  of  1557  contains  the  follow- 
ing words  :  '  In  exteriori  autem  parte  interpreta- 
tionem  Sanctis  Pagnini  (quam  potissimum,  ut 
maxime  tidam,  omnes  uno  ore  laudant),  crassio- 
ribus  litteris  excusam  dam  us  :  sed  hanc  quidem 
-erte  multis  parhbus  ea  quam  in  aliis  editionibus 
'jabes,  meliorem.  Nacti  enim  sumus  duo  ex 
prima  UUus  editione  exemplaria,  in  qui  bus  non 
solum  typographica  errata  non  pauca,  nee  levia, 
manu  propria  ipse  author  correxerat,  sed  multos 
etiam  locos  diligenlius  et  accuratius  quam  antea 
examinatfts,  recognoverat.' 

Croius  (Observat.)  states  that  he  had  seen  very 
ancient.  Latin  MSS.  containing  Stephens's  divi- 
sion, with  the  first  letter  of  each  verse  rubri- 
cated, but  he  does  not  designate  his  MSS.  We 
believe  this  was  a  biassed  assertion.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  Latin  MSS.  with  periods  so 
marked  ;  but  they  are  not  the  same  with  Stephens' 
verses.  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  also  a 
MS.  of  part  of  the  Sept.  (Harl.  5021),  dated  in 
1647,  which  isversiculated  throughout,  and  marked 
with  figures;  but  the  verses  are  much  longer  than 
those  of  Stephens's.  Latin  MSS.  are  found  divided 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Greek,  one  of  which  is  the 
Cod  Bezae,  which  was  collated  by  Stephens  for  his 
edition  of  1550.  Dr.  Laurence's  book  of  Enoch 
is  divided  into  verses,  with  numbers  attached,  as 
well  as  into  chapters  called  Kef  el.  Dr.  Laurence 
Xays  that  these  divisions  into  verses  are  arbitrary, 
4.nd  vary  in  the  different  Ethiopic  MSS.  of  Enoch. 
The  numbers,  we  presume,  were  added  by  the 
translator.  By  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bandinel, 
keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  we  learn  that  that 
Library  possesses  an  Ethiopic  MS.  of  the  New 
Testament  divided  into  sections  and  paragraphs 
-ntirely  different  from  ours,  not  numbered,  but 
•separated  by  a  peculiar  mark.  The  verses  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Templars  [Gospels,  Spurious], 
instead  of  spaces  or  figures,  are  separated  by  a 
'horizontal  line  [ — 1  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apoc). 

The  MS.  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament  in  the 
British  Museum  (No.  7157),  written  at  Beth- 
'kuko.  a.d.  76S(see  Wright's  Seile?;  p.  651,  note), 
contains  a  numerical  division  in  the  Gospels, 
with  the  numbers  in  rubric  inserted  by  a  coeval 
hand  into  the  body  of  the  text.  Attached  to 
fach  number  is  another  in  green,  referring  to 
a  canon  of  parallel  passages  on  the  plan  of 
that  or  Eurebius,  but  placed  at  the  foot  of  each 
page.  The  sections,  which  are  called  versi- 
culi  in  the  Catalogue,  and  have  been  mistaken 
for  verses,  are  more  numerous  than  the  Am- 
monian,  Mafhew  containing  426,  Mark  290, 
Luke  402,  ami  John  271.  There  is  a  complete 
calculation  also  throughout  all  the  books,  the 
chapters  being  separated  in  the  text  by  a  pecu- 
liar ornament,  with  the  number  in  the  margin  : 
of  these  chapters  Matthew  has  22,  Mark  13, 
Luke  22,  John  20,  Acts  25;  of  the  Catholic 
Hnistles,  James  1,  and  [i  J  John  6,  and  the  Pau- 
Ame  hav«  54.     After  the  first  Gos|*?I   there  is  a 


doub.  e  number,  by  which  the  former  are  reca» 
pitulat<d,  and  a  treble  number  from  the  Acts  to 
the  end, 

The  numerical  divisions  into  chapters  and 
verses  were  first  adapted  to  liturgical  use  in  the 
Anglican  Church — the  chapters  in  Edward  VI. "s 
first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1549).  and  the 
verses  in  the  Scotch  Liturgy  (1637),  from  whence 
thev  were  adopted  into  the  last  revision  (1662). — 
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VERSIONS.  In  the  present  article  we  pro- 
pose to  give  some  account  of  such  versions  as  are 
not  noticed  in  other  places  of  this  work.  In  doing 
so,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  mention  all  that 
ought  to  be  adduced,  were  &  complete  enumeration 
attempted.  We  shall  first  describe  ancient  ver- 
sions; and,  secondly,  modern  English  versions  of 
the  Bible. 

1.  Greek  versions. — 1.  Aquila. — Aquila  was 
a  Jew  of  Pontus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
and  undertook  a  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment about  a.d.  160.  It  appears  from  Jerome 
(inEzek.  iii.)  that  there  were  two  editions  of  tins 
version,  the  second  more  literal  than  the  first.  It 
was  very  highly  prized  by  the  Jews,  and  much 
preferred  to  the  Septuagint,  because  the  latter  was 
employed  as  an  authorized  and  genuine  document 
by  the  early  Christians  in  their  disputations  with 
the  Hebrew  opponents  of  the  new  religion.  The 
very  circumstance  of  its  being  adopted  and 
valued  by  the  Jews  would  tend  to  create  a  pre- 
judice against  it  among  the  Fathers,  independently 
of  all  perversion  of  Messianic  passages.  Irenaeus, 
the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Aquila,  pro- 
nounces an  unfavourable  opinion  respecting  Lit 
translation  (Advers.  Hceres.  iii.  24,  p.  253,  ed. 
Grabe).  So  also  Eusebius  (Ad  Psalm,  xc.  4) 
and  Philastrius.  Jerome  speaks  of  him  in  va- 
rious parts  of  his  writings,  sometimes  disparag- 
ingly, and  again  in  terms  of  commendation  :  the 
former,  in  allusion  to  his  doctrinal  prepossessions  ; 
the  latter,  in  reference  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  exceeding  carefulness  in 
rendering  one  word  by  another.  He  was  early 
accused  of  distorting  several  passages  relating  to 
the  Messiah,  and  Kennicott,  in  modern  times, 
has  re-echoed  the  censure.  There  is  some  ground 
for  the  charge,  but  certainly  not  so  much  as  Ken- 
nicott imagines.  A  polemic  tendency  may  be 
detected  in  the  work,  but  not  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  most  translations. 

The  version  before  us  is  extremely,  and  even 
unintelligibly,  literal.  It  adheres  most  rigidly  to 
the  original.  So  highly  did  the  Jews  esteem  it, 
that  they  called  it  the  Hebrew  verity.  Its  use  in 
cr •/','  ism  is  considerable,  but  in  interpretation  it 
is  comparatively  worthless. 

2.  Symmachus. — Symmachus  appears  to  have 
been  an  Ebionite  (Euseb,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  vi.17  ;  De- 
monstr.  Evang.  vii.  1,  Jerome,  Prirf  W  Ezram  ; 
Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  ii.  27S  ;  iii.  1,  17).  His 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
after  that  of  Theodotion,as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
silence  of  Irenaeus,  and  the  language  of  Jerome  in 
his  commentary  on  the  xxxviii.  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
The  style  of  the  work  is  good,  and  the  diction 
perspicuous,  pure,  and  elegant  (Thieme.  De  puri- 
tate  $ym??iachi  ;  Hody,  De  Bib/,  text.  Original.). 
It  is  of  less  benefit  in  criticism  than  that  of 
Aquila,  but  of  greater  advantage  in  interpreta- 
tion.    It  would   seem    from   Jerome,   that  tbam 
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«nu  a  second  edition  of  it  (Comment  in  Jercm. 
twit.  ;  in   Xtth.  ifi.) 

3.     I'hroih'tion.     -Theodotion,  like  Symmachus, 

i  i  Ki'ioMitc.    freiueiii  states     idvers.  Hares. 
in    24)'tha    he  belonged  to  Bphesus,  and  waa  a 

Jewish  proselyte.      Hi*  Greek  version  of  the  Old 

TetUmeut  apiieared  during  the  tir>t    halt*  of  the 

wound  centurv,  and  is  fiist  mentioned  by  I ie- 
tUBTM.  He  follows  the  Septna^int  \  er\  closely,  so 
tb.i*  he  appears  Ui  Have  intended  to  make  a  re- 
visi  :•  of  its  text,  rather  than  a  new  version.  He 
•s  not  so  scrupulously  literal  as  Aqin.a  nor  so 
free  ;b  Symmachus.  He  was  certainly  not  well 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  as  the  numerous  errors 
into  which  he  has  (alien  demonstrate.  It  is  pro- 
bable, if  credit  can  he  given  to  Jennie,  that  there 
were!  wo  edit  ions  of  the  translation  (in  .lerem.  x\ix. 
17}.  His  translation  of  Daniel  was  very  early 
adopted  by  the  Christians  in  place  of  that  b  'long- 
ing to  the  Septuagint.  The  Jews  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  much  regard  for  tin's  castigated  edition 
of  the  Seventy,  although  Von  Lengerke  inclines 
to  the  opposite  opinion. 

4,5.6.  When  Origen  travelled  into  Eastern 
countries  collecting  materials  for  his  Polyglott, 
he.discovered  tliree  other  Greek  versions  not  ex. end- 
ing to  the  entire  Old  Testament,  but  only  to  several 
books.  These  are  usually  designated  the  fifth  % 
sixth ,  and  seventh.  The  authors  were  unknown 
to  Origen  himself.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they 
ap]»ear  to  have  translated  the  original  somewhat 
freely  and  paraphrastic-ally.  The  fifth  compre- 
hended the  Pentateuch,  Psalms* Song  of  Solomon, 
and  the  twelve  Minor  Pronhets,  besides  the  books 
of  Kings.  Jerome  says  that  the  author  was  a 
Jew,  meaning  probably  a  Jewish  Christian.  The 
si xth  version  contained  the  same  books  as  the 
filth. except  those  of  the  Kings.  The  author  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  Jewish  Christian  also.  This 
inference  has  been  drawn  from  his  rendering  of 
Hahak.  iii.  13.  The  seventh  emhraced  the 
Psalms  and  minor  prophets.  Perhaps  the  author 
was  a  Jew.  The  three  translations  in  question 
were  made  subsequently  to  those  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion.  Very  few  fragments  of 
them  remain.  (SeeEpiphanius,  De  Pond,  et  Mens. 
cap.  17;  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  16;  Jerome, 
Comment,  in  Tit.  cap.  3;  Apolog.  contra  Rxifin. 
ii.  34  ;  Hody.  p.  590,  et  sq.) 

4.  Grceco-  Veneta. — In  a  MS.  belonging  to 
St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice,  there  is  a  Greek 
version  of  several  Old  Testament  books.  Its  in- 
ternal character  proves  that  the  translation  was 
made  directly  from  the  Hebrew.  It  is  more 
literal  than  any  other  ancient  version,  even  that 
of  Aquila,  adhering  with  slavish  scrupulosity  to 
the  original  words.  In  the  Chaldee  portions  of 
Darnel,  the  Attic  dialect  is  changed  for  the  Doric. 
The  style,  however,  is  a  singular  compound.  Attic 
elegancies  occur  along  with  barbarous  expres- 
sions; high-sounding  words  used  by  the  hest 
Greek  writers,  by  the  side  of  others  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  the  Greek  language.  The  origin  of 
the  version  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  the 
ninth  century;  the  MS.  itself  was  written  in 
the  fourteenth.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
author  was  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.  Gesenius  ad- 
duces several  particulars  in  favour  of  the  former 
but  position  {Geschichte  der  Heb.  Sprache).  It 
is  probable  that  it  was  made  at  Byzantium  for 
isr.rate  u*?.     The  text  seldom    differs    from  the 
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Ma^orefic,  and  the  translator  consulted  the  Sep- 
tuaginf  and  othet  Greek  versions,  besides  ad- 
hering, as  he  generally  does,  to  the  current  exe* 
getical  tradition  of  the  Jews.  Ci  iticism  ran  never 
derive  much  use  from  this  version.  KxiiactS 
from  it  are  given  in  Holmes's  edition  of  the  Sej- 
tuagint.  The  Pentateuch  was  published  by  Am- 
nion, in  three  volumes,  at  Erlangen,  in  the  years 
1790-91.  Different  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  had 
been  previously  published,  along  with  Proverbs-, 
Ec<  lesiast<\s,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  and 
Canticles,  by  Yilloison,  at  Strasburg,  1 7 S  J .  ^See 
Eich  horn's  Allgem.  Biilioth.  iii.  p.  371,  et  sq.;  v. 
p.  743,  et  sq. ;  vii.  p.  193,  et  sq.  ;  Dahler,  A)ii- 
maaverss.  in  versionem  Greecam  Proverb!).,  Ar- 
gentor.  1 7S(i  j  the  Introductions  of  Eichhorn 
BeithoiMt,  De  Wette,  and  Havernick  ;  and  Da- 
vidson's Lectures  on  Bib.  Crtt.) 

II.  Egyptian  versions. — After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greeks  multiplied  in 
Egypt,  and  obtained  important  places  of  trust 
near  the  throne  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  Greek 
language  accordingly  began  to  diffuse  itself  In  m 
the  court  among  the  people,  so  that  the  proper 
language  of  the  country  was  either  forced  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  Greek,  as  well  ui  construction 
as  in  the  adoption  of  new  words,  or  was  entirely 
supplanted.  In  this  way  originated  the  Coptic, 
compounded  of  the  old  Egyptian  and  the  Greek. 
There  is  aversion  in  the  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt 
usually  called  the  Coptic,  or  better  the  Mcn*~ 
phi  tic  version  ;  and  there  is  another  in  the  dialect 
of  Upper  Egypt,  termed  the  Sahidic}  and  some- 
times the  Thebaic. 

1.  The  Memphitic  version  of  the  Bible. — The 
Old  Testament  in  this  version  has  been  taken 
from  the  Septuagint,  and  not  the  original  Hebrew. 
It  would  appear  from  Miinter  (Specim.  versa. 
Dan.  Coptic.  Roma?,  1786),  that  the  original  was 
the  Hesychian  recension  of  the  Se\enty,  then 
current  in  the  country.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  all  the  Old  Testament  books  were  trans- 
lated into  the  Coptic  dialect,  although  many  of 
tin  m  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  Penta- 
teuch was  published  by  Wilkins  (London,  1731, 
4to.);  the  Psalms  at  Rome  (1744  and  1749;  by 
the  Propaganda  Society.  A  small  part  of  Jere- 
miah (ix.  17,  to  xiii.)  was  published  by  Mingarelli 
at  Bologna  (1785),  and  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Daniel,  in  Miinter  s  work  already  quoted.  Gre- 
gory Bar  Hehraeus  quotes  the  version  in  the  hook 
of  Psalms  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  well  known 
to  the  Syrians.  (Wiseman's  Horee  Syriacce,  pp. 
144-5.)  The  New  Testament,  made  from  the 
original  Greek,  was  published  by  Wilkins,  at 
Oxford,  with  a  Latin  translation,  a.d.  1716.  Its 
readings,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  place  where 
it  was  made,  coincide  with  the  Alexandrine 
family,  and  deserve  the  attention  of  the  critic. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  version  is  not  yet 
correctly  edited.  It  belongs  to  the  third  cen- 
tury. 

2.  The  Thebaic. — This  version  was  also  made 
from  the  Greek,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  probably  too  in  the  third  century. 
Only  some  fragmei  ts  of  the  Old  Testament  part 
have  been  printed  by  Miinter,  Mingarelli,  and 
Zoega.  In  the  New  Testament  it  agrees  gene 
rally,  though  not  uniformly,  with  the  Alexandrine 
family.  Not  a  few  readings,  however,  are  pecu- 
liar ;  and  some  harmonize  witl  the  Latin  version* 
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Fragment*  of  it  have  been  published  by  Woide 
and  Ford. 

3.  The  Bashmuric  or  Ammonian. — Only  some 
fragments  of  such  a  version  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  have  been  published,  and  very  little  is 
known  concerning  it.  Scholars  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  written  ; 
some  thinking  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
a  dialect,  while  others  regard  the  Bashmuric  as  a 
kind  of  intermediate  dialect. between  those  spoken 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Kgypt.  Hug  and  De  Wette 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  merely  the  version 
of  Upper  Egypt  transferred  into  the  idiom  of  the 
part  icular  place  where  the  Bashmuric  was  spoken. 
The  origin  of  this  version  belongs  to  the  third  or 
fourth  century. 

III.  Althxopic  version. — The  sacred  language 
of  the  Ethiopians  is  called  the  Geez,  in  which 
they  have  a  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  from 
the  Septuagint  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  the 
original  in  ihe  New.  The  oldest  allusion  to  it 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  by  Chry- 
sostom,  in  his  second  homily  on  John.  Its  an- 
tiquity cannot  be  referred  farther  back  than  the 
fourth  century,  during  which  Christianity  mis 
diffused  among  the  people.  Nothing  certain  is 
known  about  the  author,  although  there  have 
been  various  conjectures  respecting  him.  It  was 
made  by  Christians,  although  the  Ethiopian 
Jews  have  also  used  it.  The  Old  Testament 
portion  is  extant  in  an  entire  state  in  various 
MSS.  throughout  Europe,  of  which  Ludolf  has 
given  a  list  in  his  Commentary  on  the  History  of 
the  ^Ethiopians.  With  this  work  may  be  com- 
pared T.  Pell  PJatt's  Catalogue  of  the  Ethioptc 
Biblical  MSS.  in  various  Libraries,  published  at 
London,  a.d.  1823.  Some  specimens  only  have 
been  printed,  such  as  the  Psalms,  Canticles, 
Ruth,  Jonah,  Joel,  Malachi,  and  the  first  four 
chapters  of  Genesis. 

The  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament  are 
very  unequal.  The  Gospels  are  the  best  exe- 
cuted. Hug  thinks  that  various  versions,  rather 
than  Greek  MSS.,  were  used  in  translating  the- 
Gospels,  though  he  does  not  deny  that  the  latter 
were  also  consulted.  It  is  certain  that  it  agrees 
frequently  witli  the  Peshito  and  the  Fetus  Itala. 
Its  character  is  literal.  The  New  Testament  has 
not  yet  been  correctly  printed.  It  was  Brst  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1518-9,  2  vols.  4 to ',  and  was 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  London  Polyglott,  but 
from  a  faulty  MS.  If  it  were  edited  in  a  more 
correct  form,  ft  would  be  of  considerable  utility  in 
the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  It  generally 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family  and  the 
quotations  of  Origen. 

IV.  Persian  versions. —  The  Bible  seems  to 
have  been  translated  at  an  early  period  into  the 
Persian  language.  Both  Clnysostom  (Second 
ll'in.  on  John)  and  Theodoret  (De  curand. 
(Jripr.  Affect^  speak  of  a  Persian  translation; 
and,  according  to  Maimonides,  the  Pentateuch 
was  translated  many  centuries  before  Mohammed 
into  this  language  (Zuna's  Gottesdienstlichen 
Vortfage\  p.  9,  note  a).  A  Persian  version  of 
the  Pentateuch  wa-;  first  printed  at  Gmstantinople, 
in  Hebrew  characters,  a.d.  1516,  as  part  of  a 
Polyglott  Pentateuch;  and  afterwards  inserted  by 
W  alton  in  the  London  Polyglot^,  in  the  pro|*T 
Persian  character.  It  was  made  after  the  time 
M  the  false   prophet,  and   must    have    been   later 
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than  the  eighth  century.  The  text  follows  tht 
Hebrew  very  closely,  according  to  the  Masoretie 
recension,  retaining  many  of  fhe  original  terms, 
from  the  translator's  inability  to  render  them 
into  Persian.  Both  Onkelos's  and  Saadias's 
versions  appear  to  have  been  consulted  by  the 
author. 

If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  inscriptions,  it 
was  made  by  Jacob,  the  son  of  Joseph  Tawus,  for 
the  use  of  the  Persian  Jews.  Critics  are,  how. 
ever,  not  agreed  about  the  meaning  of  Tus  oi 
Tawus.  Rosenmiiller  {De  Vers  Pentat.  Pers. 
Lips.  1813,  4to.)  assigns  it  to  the  ninth  century; 
Lorsbach  (Jena  Allgem.  Lit.  Zeit.  1816,  No.  58), 
with  less  probability,  brings  it  down  to  the  six- 
teenth. Walton,  in  his  Prolegomena (ed.  Daflie, 
p.  691),  speaks  of  two  MS.  copies  of  the  Psalms 
which  he  had,  but  both  were  very  recent,  and 
taken  from  the  Vulgate,  not  the  Hebrew.  Not 
long  since,  Hassler  discovered  an  immediate 
version  of  Solomon's  writings  existing  in  Parisian 
MS$.  (tyudien  und  Kritiken  for  1829,  p.  469, 
et  sq.). 

There  are  two  Persian  versions  of  the  Gospels, 
one  of  which  is  printed  in  the  London  Polyglott, 
from  a  MS.  belonging  to  Pocock,  written  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1341.  Its  source  is  the  Peshito, 
as  internal  evidence  abundantly  shows.  The 
other  version  was  made  from  the  original  Greek. 
Wheloc,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  began  to  print  it  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. After  his  death  it  was  edited  by  Pierson, 
London,  1652-57^  The  editors  made  use  of  the 
Syro-Persian  MS,  of  the  Gospels  from  which  that 
in  the  Polyglott  was  printed.  In  consequence  of 
the  confusion  arising  from  their  procedure,  the 
version  is  of  little  use  either  in  the  criticism  or 
interpretation  of  the  text. 

Y.  The  Georgian  version. — This  translation 
comprehends  the  entire  Bible,  made  from  the 
Septuagint  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  from 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  Constantinopolitan  family  in 
the  New.  It  belongs  to  the  sixth  century.  The 
author  or  authors  are  not  known.  The  edition 
published  at  Moscow,  a.d.  1713,  folio,  was  in- 
terpolated by  the  Georgian  princes,  Arcil  and 
Wacuset,  from  the  Slavonic  version.  This  cir- 
cumstance detracts  from  its  authority  and  value, 
since  it  is  now  impossible  to  separate  the  original 
from  the  interpolated  readings. 

VI.  The  Slavofiic  version. — This  translation, 
embracing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  was 
made  by  Cyril  of  Thessalonica  and  his  brother 
Methodius,  who  invented  the  Slavic  alphabet. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  Septuagint  w;is  fol- 
lowed ;  and  in  the  New  the  original  Greek,  in 
MSS.  belonging  to  the  Constant inopoli tan  family. 
According  to  Alter,  the  Old  Testament  portion 
was  originally  made  from  the  Vetus  Itala,  and 
altered  in  the  fourteenth  century  from  Greefc 
MSS.  Perhaps  the  entire  text  of  the  version  lias 
been  revised  after  the  Latin.  The  translation  is 
very  literal,  so  that  the  idiom  of  the  Slavonic  is 
often  violated  for  the  sake  of  retaining  the  Greek 
construction.  Of  the  readings  adopted  by  Gries- 
bach,  this  version  has  at  least  three-fourths.  In 
consequence  of  its  excellence,  it  is  considered  oi 
great  value  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. The  edition  of  the  entire  Eible  publishco 
at  Ostrog,  1581,  is  the  basis  of  all  succeeding 
impression*. 
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VII.  The  GoDtic  version. — The  MaMO-Gofhs 
«n<r  a  German  tiilie  which  settled  on  the  borders 
of  the  Greek  empire,  and  tlieir  language  is  es>en- 
tiallv  a  German  dialect  Tlieir  version  of  the 
Bible  wa-;  made  by  I'lphilas.  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, iftor  Greek  MSS.  in  theNew  Testament,  and 
after  the  Seventy  in  the  Old.  The  author  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  an  Arian :  but  his  peculiar 
doctrinal  sentiments  do  not  seem  to  have  in- 
fluenced his  translation.  Of  the  Old  Testament 
port. :>u.  nothing  hut  a  fragment  of  Nehemiah  has 
been  printed,  although  parts  of  other  books  have 
been  discovered.  A  great  part  of  the  New  has 
been  published  at  different  times  in  fragments. 
The  four  Gospels  exist  ih  the  very  celebrated  MS. 
called  the  Codex  Argenteas,  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  university  at  Upsal,  and  minutely 
described  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  and  others.  This 
MS.,  however,  has  considerable  chasms.  The 
Gospels  have  l>een  several  times  printed  from  it, 
but  not  very  correctly.  Knittel  discovered 
fragments  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  a 
codex  reseriptus  belonging  to  the  Wolfenbiittel 
library,  which  he  published  in  1762,  4to.,  and 
which  were  republished  by.Zahu  in  the  complete 
edition  of  the  Gospels  issued  in  1808,  4to.  In 
18*17,  Angelo  Mai  discovered  important  parts  of 
the  Gothic  version  among  five  codices  rescripti  in 
the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  They  contain 
for  the  most  part  the  Pauline  Epistles,  with  the 
exception  of  that  to  the  Hebrews;  and  two  frag- 
ments of  Matthew.  Various  portions  were  printed 
bv  Mai  in  conjunction  with  Castillionaeus,  in 
1819.  In  18J9  the  latter  published  the  frag- 
ments of  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. This  version  has  been  altered  from  the 
Vulgate. 

VIII.  TJie  Armenian  version. — Armenian  li- 
terature begins  with  Miesrob,  the  inventor  of  the 
Armenian  alphabet,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century.  Before  that  time,  the  Armenians 
employed  the  Syriac  letters.  After  making  an 
alphabet.  Miesrob,  assisted  by  two  of  his  pupils, 
undertook  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  he 
completed  in  a.d.  ITU.  The  Old  Testament  part 
was  made  from  the  Greek  ;  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
from  Theodotion ;  and  the  text  of  the  Seventy 
which  it  follows  appears  to  have  been  a  mixed 
one,  for  it  agrees  with  none  of  the  leading  recen- 
sions. It  is  sai.d  to  have  been  interpolated  in  the 
6ixth  century  from  the  Peshito ;  but  this  is 
doubtful.  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus  gives  it  as  a 
mere  conjecture.  (Wiseman,  Horce  Syriacce,  p. 
142.)  La  Croze,  Michaelis,  and  Bredenkamp 
think  that  it  was  altered  from  the  Vulgate  in 
the  thirteenth  century;  but  Alter  and  Holmes 
are  opposed  to  that  idea.  The  probability  is  on 
the  side  of  the  former.  In  the  New  Testament  it 
was  made  from  the  original ;  but  here  too  it  is 
6aid  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  Peshito.  It  is 
likely  that  it  has  been,  at  least  in  this  part,  con- 
formed to  the  Vulgate  by  Haitho  or  Hethom, 
who  reigned  over  the  lesser  Armenia  and  Cilicia 
from  a.d  1224  till  1270.  This  entire  version 
was  first  published  by  Bishop  Uscan  or  Osgan,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1776,  4to  ,  who  is  also  accused  of 
interpolating  it  The  tost  edition  is  that  of  Dr. 
Zonrab,  published  at  Venice.  a.l>.  1805.  4to.,  for 
which  he  consulted  sixty-nine  MSS.  This  edi- 
tion was  collated  for  the  Greek  Testament  pre- 
pared by  Scholz,  who  thinks  that  if  we  possessed 


the  genuine  version,  we  should  find  its  text  to  hs 
a  compound  of  the  Constant inopoliUin  and  Alex- 
andrian families. 

(See  the  various  Introductions  to  the-Scriptures, 
especially  those  of  Eiehhorn.  Hiivernick,  and 
De  Wette,  and  the  references  there  given.  Com- 
pare also  Davidsons  Lectures  on  Biblical  Cri- 
ticism.) 

We  shall  now  very  briefly  notice  the  principal 
English  versions  of  the  Bible.  Translations  of  a 
portion  of  the  Bible,  or  of  sejiarate  books,  must  be 
omitted. 

1.  Wycliffe's  version  of  the  entire  Bible  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  the  first  which  was  made  into 
the  English  language.  This  work,  which  must 
have  occupied  him  for  many  years,  was  finished 
about  the  year  of  our  era  1380. 

The  author  of  it,  although  a  zealous  reformer, 
as  well  as  an  enlightened  theologian  and  a  man 
of  learning  in  his  own  time,  was  ignorant  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  and  therefore  not 
qualified  for  the  task  of  translation  from  the  ori- 
ginals. Latin,  however,  was  all  but  universal  in 
the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  the  Latin  Bible  or 
Vulgate  was  the  only  document  which  consti- 
tuted the  word  of  God  in  the  estimation  of  men. 
There  are  indications  of  his  having  had  assistance 
in  the  work,  perhaps  from  various  individual*. 
The  version  is  remarkable  for  its  fidelity  and  the 
propriety  of  the  words  selected.  Still  it  is  bul 
the  translation  of  a  translation,  and  therefore 
more  important  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  our 
language  in  the  fourteenth  century  than  as  con- 
tributing to  the  criticism  or  interpretation  of  the 
Bible. 

The  Old  Testament  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, but  it  is  now  in  course  of  publication 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Sir  Frederick  Madden 
and  the  Hev.  J.  Forshall,  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  the.  New  Testament 
portion  was  published  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1731,  and  it  is  from  this  that  our  idea  of  \Vy- 
cliffe  as  a  translator  is  formed.  The  subject, 
however,  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity; 
and  he  that  trusts  to  the  common  accounts  given 
of  this  early  reformer  as  a  translator  of  the  Bible 
may  probably  be  misled  in  his  opinions.  Accord- 
ing to  Baber,  another  version  was  made  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  posterior  to  Wycliffe's,  with 
which  it  is  frequently  confounded.  The  author 
of  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  writer  of  'Eluci- 
darium  Bibliorum,  or  Prologue  to  the  Bible.' 
But  this  is  a  questionable  statement. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Wycliffe's  version 
has  yet  been  published  even  as  regards  the  New 
Testament,  although  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
it  was  first  printed  by  Lewis  in  1731,  folio,  and 
afterwards  by  Baber  (1810,  4to.)  and  Bagster. 
A  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  now  being 
published  by  Mr.  Pickering  of  London  from  a 
MS.  in  the  possession  of  Lea  Wilson,  Esq., 
which  is  apparently  the  early  Wycliffite  version. 
That  already  published  is  a  later  version,  in  which 
Wyclifle  could  have  had  no  cjncern,  as  it  was 
not  made  till  after  his  death.  It  thus  appears 
that  if  the  reformer  had  any  concern  in  either  of 
the  two  versions  of  the  New  Testament  ascribed 
to  him,  it  is  to  the  earlier  of  them,  and  not  to  the 
later,  that  this  honour  must  be  assigned.  Both 
are  now  being  printed,  as  the  Old  Testameut  has 
already    been,    in    parallel  columns,    under   *\m 
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superintendence  of  Sir  F.  Madden,  by  whom, 
doubtless*  some  light  will  be  thrown  on  their 
comparative  claims.  The  writer  is  indebted  for 
the  information  now  communicated  to  the  same 
eminent  antiquarian  scholar. 

2.    Tyndale's  translation. 

William  Tyndale,  having  printed  at  Hamburg 
an  edition  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  and  an 
edition  of  Mark,  committed  to  the  press  at  Co- 
logne the  first  edition  of  his  New  Testament  in 
4fc,  with  a  prologue  and  glosses.  In  conse- 
ouence,  however,  of  the  exertions  of  Cochlaeus,  a 
violent  and  crafty  enemy  to  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  edition  was  interrupted  before  it 
was  printed  off.  A  precious  fragment  of  it  is 
now  in  the  library  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Grenville.  (Facsimiles  are  given  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son, in  his  'Annals  of  the  English  Bible'  (vol.  i. 
p.  64.)  At  Worms,  whither  be  proceeded  on 
leaving  Cologne,  he  commenced  another  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  in  8vo.  without  the  pro- 
logue and  glosses  belonging  to  the  4to.  A  third 
edition  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1526,  a  fourth 
at  the  same  place  in  1527,  a  fifth  in  1529,  a  sixth 
in  1534,  and  three  editions  in  1535.  In  1536, 
the  year  in  which  he  was  strangled  at  Vilvorde, 
there  were  ten  or  twelve  editions.  He  also  printed 
at  different  times  the  five  books  of  Moses;  and  in 
1531,  the  book  of  Jonah,  with  an  admirable 
prologue  respecting  the  state  of  his  country.  In 
addition  to  the  Pentateuch,  he  translated  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  at.  least  as  far  as  the 
end  of  Chronicles.  The  Old  Testament  was 
made  from  the  original,  not  from  Luther's  Ger- 
man version  ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  Tyndale  was  acquainted  with  German,  or 
indeed  that  he  ever  saw  Luther,  though  there  is 
abundant  testimony  of  his  skill  in  Hebrew.  Be- 
sides, its  internal  character  proves  that  it  was 
made  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

The  excellence  of  this  version,  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  English  Bibles,  has  never  been  called 
in  question  by  candid  and  competent  judges, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  opposition  it  encoun- 
tered during  the  life  of  the  honoured  Tyndale, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  The  language  is  pure,  appropriate,  and 
perspicuous.  It  is  an  astonishing  monument  of 
the  indomitable  zeal  and  great  learning  of  the 
author.  The  New  Testament  part  was  printed  in 
Bagster"s  llexapla. 

3,  Mi/les  Cover dale.  The  English  version  of  the 
whole  Bible  made  by  Coverdale,  is  dated  1535, 
in  folio.  Where  it  was  printed  is  matter  of  con- 
jecture. In  the  title-page  it  professes  to  he  faith- 
fully and  truly  translated  out  of  the  'Douche 
(German)  and  Latyn.'  This  Bible  was  imparted 
into  England  in  1536,  and  various  expedients 
were  tried  in  the  way  of  altering  the  title-page 
and  the  dedication,  or  of  affixing  a  new  title-page, 
in  order  to  procure  it  the  royal  approbation. 
Another  edition,  in  4to.,  was  issued  in  1550.  and 
vim  in  the  same  form  reissued  in  1553.  This 
Bible  certainly  owed  its  origin  to  Lord  Crom- 
well's patronage.  Coverdale  states,  that  he  had 
five  translations  l>efore  him  '  to  help  him  herein.' 
Although  the  author  had  the  benefit  of  Tyndale's, 
his  work  must  be  reckoned  inferior.  In  addition 
to  the  culpable  obsequiousness  of  Coverdale,  he 
wan  not  so  well  skilled  in  the  original  languages 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  therefore  t  >  rely  more 
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on  the  German  and  Latin  (Anderson,  vol.  i.  p 
587).  This  translation  was  recently  reprinted  bjf 
Bagster. 

4.  Matthew's  Bible.  Although  this  version  ii 
the  same  as  Tyndale's  previously  described,  yet  it 
deserves  to  be  separately  spoken  of.  John  Rogers, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Tyndale,  set  about  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  new  edition,  soon  after  the 
incarceration  of  the  latter  at  Vilvorde.  Where  i. 
was  printed  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Ham- 
burg, Marburg,  Paris,  Antwerp,  and  Lubeck, 
have  all  been  named.  When  Rogers  had  pro- 
ceeded with  the  printing  as  far  as  Isaiah,  Richard 
Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch,  the  celebrated 
printers,  undertook  to  bring  out  the  work  as  a 
matter  of  trade  The  New  Testament  entire,  and 
the  Old  as  far  as  the  end  of  Chronicles,  are 
Tyndale's;  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  done  by  Rogers  himself!,  with  the  assistance 
perhaps  of  Coveidale's  sheets.  The  whole  was 
finished  in  1537.  Why  it  bears  the  name  of 
Thomas  Matthew  is  not  clear.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, however,  that  it  may  have  been  com- 
menced at  the  request  of  a  person  of  that  name. 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  without  any  previous  con- 
nection with  the  undertaking,  was  applied  to  by 
Grafton  to  procure  it  royal  patronage,  which  he 
happily  effected  through  Lord  Cromwell. 

In  the  year  1538,  another  edition  was  begun  at 
Paris,  edited  by  Coverdale,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  order  of  the  Inquisition.  It  was 
finished  in  London,  in  April,  1539.  This  book 
was  set  forth  and  enforced  by  the  highest  autho- 
rity in  England. 

5.  Taverner's  Bible.  Richard  Taverner,  the 
editor  of  this  work,  was  a  learned  layman.  His 
Bible  was  published  in  London,  1539,  folio.  Two 
other  editions  of  it  were  issued'  in  quarto.  It 
is  not  a  new  version,  but  a  correction  of  Mat- 
thew's. 

6.  Cranmer1 's  Bible.  The  first  great  Bible,  with 
a  prologue,  by  Cranmer,  was  published  in  1540, 
folio,  printed  by  Whitchurch.  Three  subsequent 
editions  had  the  archbishop's  name  affixed  to  die 
title-page.  The  New  Testament  is  printed  in 
Bagster's  Hexapla. 

7.  Geneva  Bible.  The  New  Testament,  in  duo- 
decimo, printed  at  Geneva  by  Conrad  Bad  ins,  in 

1557,  is  properly  a  revision  of  Tyndale's  from 
the  Greek,  by  William  Whittingham.  It  was 
merely  preparatory,  however,  to  the  revision  of 
the  entire  Bible  by  Whittingham  and  other  exiles, 
which  appears  to  have  been  begun  by  Janu  .i\ , 

1558,  and  to  have  been  continued  till  the  10th 
April,  1560.  Whittingham  had  for  his  associates 
in  the  undertaking  Anthony  Gibby  ami  Thomas 
Sampson.  Its  size  is  quarto.  This  was  the  first 
Bible  printed  in  Roman  letter,  and  the  first  n 
verses.  A  patent  relative  to  it  was  issued  by 
Elizabeth  in  favour  of  John  Bodeleigh.  The 
work  is  a  new  translation  from  the  original,  not 
simply  a  revision  of  any  former  version.  It  ia 
faithful  and  literal.  The  New  Testament  portioti 
was  reprinted  by  Bagster  in  his  Hejcapla. 

8.  Archbishop  Parker's,  or  the  Bishops'  Bible. 
This  Bible  was  published  in  1568,  at  London, 
in  one  folio  volume.  It  was  suj>erintended  by 
Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  text  being 
carefully  revised  after  the  originals,  by  upwar.ii 
of  fifteen  scholars,  eight  of  whom  were  bishop* 
Different  portions  were  assigned  to  different  iu« 
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(hfiduals,  the  initials  of  whose  names  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  their  several  parts.  It  was  not,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  undertaken  at  the  royal 
command  The  text  of  this  translation  is  much 
bettor  than  that  of  any  preceding;  one. 

9.  Anglo- Romish  version. — An  English  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  was  published  at 
Rheims  in  1582,  in  a  quarto  volume.  It,  is 
made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  not  from  the  ori- 
ginal, and  is  accompanied  by  annotations.  In 
1609-10  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  from 
the  Vulgate,  and  published  at  Douay  in  two 
quarto  volumes,  also  with  notes.  These  three 
volumes  contain  the  standard  version  of  Roman 
Catholics.  Many  of  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  are  retained,  so  that  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  are  sacrificed.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  this  was  done  to  render  it  as  obscure 
as  possible  to  the  common  people.  The  New 
Testament  has  been  lately  reprinted  in  Bagster's 
Hexapla. 

10.  King  James's  Bible. — The  proposal  for  this 
cew  translation  of  the  Bible  originated  with  Dr. 
John  Rainolds,  of  Corpus  Christ}  College,  Ox- 
ford. Forty-seven  persons  were  engaged  upon  it, 
doubtless  the  most  eminent  men  for  learning  that 
could  then  be  procured.     They  met  in  companies 

.  at  different  .places,  having  their  respective  tasks 
assigned  them.  According  to  the  ordinary  ac- 
count, fourteen  rules  were  given  to  the  translators 
for  their  guidance  ;  but  another  account  states 
that  only  seven  were  finally  prescribed.  The 
whole  was  revised  by  twelve  men  together,  two 
having  been  chosen  out.  of  each  of  the  six  com- 
panies. The  ultimate  revision  was  made  by 
Dr.  Miles  Smith,  who  wrote  the  Preface,  and 
Dr.  Bilson.  It  was  first  published,  in.  a  folio 
volume,  in  1611.  The  whole  expense  was  de- 
frayed by  Barker,  the  patentee.  In  order  to 
ju.lge  of  the  real  character  of  this  work,  which 
has  continued  to  be  the  authorized  version  down 
to  the  present  day,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  two 
of  the  rules  given  to  the  editors  or  translators, 
viz.  the  first  and  the  fourteenth: — 'The  ordi- 
nary Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little 
altered  as  the  original  will  permit.'  Again  :— 
'  These  translations  to  be  used  when  they  agree 
better  with  the  text  than  the  Bishops'  Bible: 
viz.  1.  Tyndale's;  2.  Matthew  's ;  3.  Coverdale's  ; 
4.  Whitchupcnes  (Cranmer's);  5.  The  Geneva.' 
From  these  instructions  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  Authorized  Version  is  a  revision  of  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  by  a  careful  collation  of  the 
originals  and  a  comparison  of  existing  transla- 
tions. It  was  not  a  new  and  independent  work, 
but  a  laborious  compilation  from  existing  works 
of  the  same  kind,  regulated  in  every  case  by  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew. 

It  is  needless  to  pronounce  a  formal  encomium 
on  our  authorized  version.  The  time,  learning,' 
and  labour  expended  on  it  were  well  bestowed. 
It  far  surpasses  every  other  English  version  of 
the  entire  Bible  in  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
simplicity,  energy,  and.purity  of  style,  as  also  in 
uniform  fidelity  to  the  original. 

A  revision  of  it,  however,  is  now  wanted,  or 
rather,  a  new  translation  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  based  upon  it.  Since  it  was  made,  criti- 
cism has  brought  to  light  a  great  mass  of  ma- 
terial*, and  elevated  itself  in  the  extern  of  the 


fundamental  theologian  as  an  important  science. 
Hermeneutics  too  have  been  cultivated,  so  as  to 
assume  a  systematic,  sc  entific  form.  We  require, 
in  consequence,  a  new  English  version,  suited  to 
the  present  state  of  sacred  literature.  It  need 
scarcely  be  stated  that.  King  James's  translators 
have  failed  to  apprehend  the  true  meaning  in 
many  passages.  Of  the  merit  attaching  to  their 
version  a  considerable  share  belongs  to  Tyndale. 
Parker's  Bible  was  the  professed  basis,  and  that 
was  a  revision  of  Cranmer's.  Cranmer's  Bible 
was  chiefly  a  correction  of  Matthew's,  or,  in  irher 
words,  of  Tyndale's,  as  far  as  Tyndale  had  trans- 
lated. Thus  King  James's  translation  resolves 
itself  at  last,  in  no  small  measure,  into  Tyndale's  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  adverse  circumstances 
continually  pressing  upon  fhat  noble-minded  man, 
with  the  little  assistance  he  could  obtain,  the  work 
which  he  produced  assumes  a  pre-eminent  positio  i 
amid  the  immortal  monuments  of  human  learning 
and  skill. 

Few  men  have  since  attempted  an  English  ver- 
sion of  the  entire  Bible.  They  have  contented 
themselves  with  separate  books,  either  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament.  In  point  of  style  and  dic- 
tion Lowth's  translation  of  Isaiah  is  the  best.  Dr. 
Campbell  translated  the  Gospels,  and  Macknight 
the  Epistles;  but  the  former  scarcely  equals  the 
expectations  which  a  reader  of  the  Preliminary 
Dissertations  would  form,  while  the  latter  lias  not 
commended  itself  to  competent  judges. 

(See  Johnson's  Account  of  the  several  English 
translations  of  the  Bible,  Lond.  \TM),  8vo.,  re- 
printed in  Bp.  Watson's  Theological  Tracts;  Bp. 
Marsh's  History  of  the  Translations  which  have 
been  made  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  age,  Lond.  1812,  8vo.  ;  Lewis's  History 
of  the  principal  Translations  of  the  Bible,  Lond. 
1739,  8vo. ;  Newcome's  Historical  View  of  the 
English  Biblical  translations,  Dublin.  1792,  8vo.; 
Col  ton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible,  from  the 
year  1505  to  1820,  Oxford,  1821,  8vo.  ;  Walter's 
Letter  on  the  Independence  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible,  Lond.  1823,  8vo.  ;  Todd's 
Vindication  of  our  Authorized  Translation,  &c, 
Lond.  1819,  8vo. ;  Whittaker's  Historical  and 
Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  Sfc,  Lond.  1819,  8vo.,  and 
Supplement,  1820;  Townley's  Illustrations  of 
Biblical  Literature,  Lond.  1821,  3  vols.  8vo.  ; 
and  especially  Anderson's  Annals  of  the  English 
Bible,  Lond.  1845,  2  vols.  8vo.,  which  must  now 
be  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 
— S.  D. 

VINE,  THE  (f&J  gephen),  with  its  fruit,  the 

Grape,  22V  cinub,  or  \"  yayiu,  as  well  as  Wine, 
is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  being  a  native  of 
the  East,  well  known  to  ancient  nations,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  its  various  natural  and  arti- 
ficial products'.  Homer  and  Herodotus  mention 
the  vine  ;  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  treat  of 
it  in  several  chapters.  But  long  before  these  times 
it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  :  representations 
of  the  careful  culture  of  the  vine,  of  the  tread- 
ing of  the  grapes  and  squeezing  out  its  juice, 
and  of  the  storing  of  the  wine  in  jars,  being  all 
discovered  in  the  paintings  within  their  tombb. 
Though  cultivated  at  such  early  periods,  the  vine 
was  not  a  native  of  Egypt,  nor  probably  of  Syria; 
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out  both  European  and  Asiatic  writers  mention  it 
as  a  iative  of  the  hilly  region  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  in  the  Persian  province 
of  Ghilan.  In  the  districts  of  the  Caucasus,  as 
well  as  in  the  elevated  valley  of  Cashmere,  the  vine 
clitnlis  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  and  the 
gra|>es  are  of  Hue  quality  and  large  size  in  many 
places  of  the  intermediate  country.  Every  part 
of  the  vine  was  and  still  continues  to  he  highly 
valued.  The  sap  was  at  one  time  used  in  medi- 
cine. Verjuice  expressed  from  wild  grapes  is  well 
Known  for  its  acidity.  The  late  Sir  A.  Bnrnes 
mentions  that  in  Cauhul  they  use  grape  powder, 
obtained  by  drying  and  powdering  the  unripe 
fru  it,  as  a  pleasant  acid.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  is 
everywhere  highly  esteemed,  both  fresh,  and  in  its 
dried  state  as  raisins.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
called  must,  is  valued  as  a  pleasant  beverage. 
By  fermentation,  wine,  alcohol,  and  vinegar  are 
obtained;  the  lees  yield  tartar;  an  oil  is  some- 
times expressed  from  the  seeds ;  and  the  ashes  of 
the  twigs  were  formerly  valued  in  consequence  of 
yielding  a  salt,  which  we  now  know  to  be  carbo- 
nate of  potash. 


587. 


It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  vine  is  so 
frequently  mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  for  it  was  one  of  tiie  most  valu- 
able product* of  Palestine,  and  q( particularly  tine 
quality  in  some  of  the  districts.  Those  of  Eshcol, 
Soiek.  Jibrnah,  Jazer,  and  Abel,  were  particularly 
distin.ruislir'd.  Th.'  men  sent  from  Kadesh-bamea 
lo  explore  fhe  Promised  Land  brought  back  as 
■n  of  its  fertility,  what  would  be  sure  to  be 
appreciated  by  men  who  had  been  sojourning  in 
ti.f  desert,  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  Eshcol,  near 
Hebron,  which  they  earned  between  thetn  on  a 
stick,  probably  to  prevent  its  being  bruised,  but 
no  doubt  also  on  account  of  its  great  size. 
Modern  traveller-*.  *«  Daiidini,  Manti.  and  La- 
Worde,  have  described  some  of  the  grapes  of 
Palestine  as  l>eing  of  large  size.  Nan  affirms 
♦hatinSyiia  he   had   seen   clusters  ten  or  twelve 
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pounds  in  weight;  and  Schuli  states  that  hi 
supped  under  a  vine  whose  stem  was  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  its  height  about  thirty 
feet,  while  its  branches  and  branchlets,  which  had 
to  be  supported,  formed  a  tent  of  upwards  of 
thirty  feet  square.  But  this  will  appear  nothing 
extraordinary  to  those  who  have  seen  the  vine 
at  Hampton  Court,  which  covers  a  6pace  of  2200 
square  feet.  And  we  have  it  on  record  that,  even 
in  our  own  country,  a  bunch  of  Syrian  grapes 
was  produced  at  Welbeck,  which  weighed  nine- 
teen pounds,  and  measured  in  length  twenty-three 
inches,  and  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  in  its 
greatest  diameter.  It  was  sent  as  a  present  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  Marquess  of  Rock- 
ingham, and  conveyed  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
on  a  staff,  by  four  labourers,  two  of  whom  bore  it 
in  rotation,  thus  affording  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  proceeding  of  the  spies  (Kitto,  Physic.  Geog. 
of  Palestine,  p.  ccexxx.). 

A  fruitful  vine  is  often  adduced  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  also  the  vine  that  was 
brought  out  of  Egypt.  A  period  of  security  and 
repose  is  figured  by  every  one  sitting  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig-tree  ;  and  prosperity  by  '  Judah, 
a  lion's  whelp,  binding  his  foal  to  the  vine, 
and  his  ass's  colt  to  the  choice  vine  :'  both  in- 
dications of  Eastern  manners,  where  sitting  in 
the  shade  is  most  pleasant,  and  tying  cattle  in 
similar  situations  a  common  practice.  Of  the 
vine  there  were  no  doubt  several  varieties,  as  of 
all  cultivated  plants,  but  that  of  Soiek  h  espe- 
cially distinguished  (Gen.  xlix.  11  ;  Jer.  x\  21). 
Rosenmiiller  supposes  this  to  be  the  variety  called 
serik  or  sorik,  which  is  cultivated  not  only  in 
Syria,  btit  also  in  Arabia  and  in  the  north  of 
Africa.  It  appears  to  be  the  variety  called  kish- 
mish,  or  the  Persian  bedana,  which  signifies 
'  without  seed.' 

The  vine  must  have  been  cultivated  in  very 
early  times,  as  we  are  informed  in  Gen.  ix.  2", 
that  Noah  planted  the  vine  immediately  after  the 
deluge;  and  bread  and  wine  are  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xiv.  18.  In  Egypt  also  we  have  early  notice 
of  it  (Gen.  xl.  9,  10),  as  Pharaoh's  chief  butler 
saw  in  a  dream  a  vine  with  three  branches;  and 
the  Israelites  complain  (Num.  xx.  5)  that  Moses 
and  Aaron  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  into 
that  dry  and  barren  land,  where  there  were  neither 
figs  nor  vines.  The  wines  of  Syria  were  in  early 
times  also  highly  esteemed  ;  and  though  the  growth 
of  the  vine  has  much  decreased,  from  the  dimi- 
nished population  and  the  Mohammedan  rule,  yet 
travellers  still  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  some  of 
the  wines,  as  of  the  vino  d'oro  of  Lebanon.  As 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  all  the  pas- 
sages in  which  the  vine,  the  grape'  and  wine  are 
mentioned,  we  must  refer  to  Celsius,  llierobot. 
vol.  i.  pp.  100-411;  Calmet's  Dictionary ;  Rosen- 
muller's  Biblical  Bot.  p.  220;  and  to  Kitto's 
Physical  History  of  Palestine,  p.  ccexxiv.,  in 
all  of  which  the  subject  is  amply  discussed  anu 
clearly  elucidated. — J.  F.  R. 

VINEGAR.     [Win  e.J 

VIOL.     [Musical  Instruments.] 

VIPER.     [Serpent.] 

VIRGIN    (nS-inf    nO?y;     Vulg.    virgo). 

The  word  rOlfiS  occurs  fifty  times  in  the  Old 
Testament,   and    is   translated    by    TrapHvov   ia 


VIRGIN. 

the  Sept.,  except  in  two  instances.  It  is  ren- 
dered mice  l»y  yeans  (1  Kings  i.  2),  and  once 
by  vvjx^t)  (Joel  1.  8).  See  Gen.  xxiv.  16;  Exod. 
x\ii.  15,  16,  17:   Lev.  xxi. ;  Dent,  xxii.,  xxxii. ; 

I 
Judg.  xxi.,   &c.      nD?V  occurs  seven    times,   in 

four  of  wliicli  it  is  tendered  veavts,  puella  (Exod. 

ii.    8j  Ps.  lxviii.  25;   Cant.  i.  3;   vi.  8);   in   one 

(Prov.    xxx    19)  ve<fT7)s,  and  in  two  (Gen.  xxiv. 

4 J  ;    lsa.  vii.  14)  irap6ci>os.*      The   same  word  is 

also   rendered  viryo   in   the  Vulgate  in  these  two 

passages  ;   in  E\od.  ii.  8,  puella  ;  in  Ps.  lxviii.  26, 

juvencula  ;  in  Cant.  i.  3.  and  vi.  8,  adolescentula ; 

and    in    Prov.    xxx.    19,  ado'esceutia,   after    the 

Sept.     The  Syriac    follows    the  Seventy    in   isa. 

vii.    14,    lint    in    all    the    other    passages    agrees 

with  Aquila,  Symmachus,    and  Theodotiou,  who 

translate  HD^V  by  veauis,  not  only  in  Ps. 
lxviii.  26;  Gen.  xxxiv.  43;  Exod.  ii*.  8;  Prov. 
xxx.  19  (in  which  they  agree  with  the  Sept.), 
but  also  in  Isa.  vii.  14.  Justin  Martyr  {Dial. 
c.  Tryph.)   complains    of   the  partiality    of    the 

Greek  translators  in  rendering  HD/V  bere  by 
veauis  (a  term  which  does  not  necessarily 
include  the  idea  of  virginity),  accusing  these 
Jewish  writers  of  wishing  to  neutralize  the  ap- 
plication to  the  Messiah  of  this  passage,  which 
the  Jews  of  In*  time  re  ferret]  to  Hezekiah.  Gese- 
n i us  {Co mm.  in  lsa.)  maintains,  notwithstanding, 
that  vcavis,  not  TrapfleVos,  is  the  correct  ren- 
dering in  Isa.  vii.  14,  while  he  at  the  same  time 
agrees  with  Justin  that  the  prediction  cannot 
possibly  lefer  to  Hezekiah,  who  was  born  nine 
years  before  its  delivery.     F'urst  {Concordance) 

explains  HD/V  by  puella,  virgo,  nubil[s  ilia  vel 
nupta,  tenera  et  florens  aetate,  valens  ac  vegeta ; 
but  Hengstenberg  {Christoloyy),  although  admit- 
ting that  i"iu?y  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  vir- 
gin (which  he  conceives  is  plain  from  Prov.  xxx. 
19).  maintains  that  it  is  always  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  an  unmarried  woman.  St.  Matthew  (i. 
23),  wlio  cites  from  the  Seventy,  applies  the  pas- 
sage (Isa.  vii.  14)  to  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Jesus  from  the  blessed  Virgin.  Professor  Robin- 
son (Or.  and  Eng.  Lexicon)  considers  irapOevos 
here  to  signify  a  bride,  or  newly  married  woman, 
as  in  Homer  (//.  ii.  514)  : 

Ots  TeK€u'A(TTv6xv-  •  •  •  •  irapOeuos  cd^o't-q' 
('  Them  bore  Astyoche,  a  virgin  pure ' 

Cowpbr); 

and  considering  it  to  refer  apparently  to  the 
youthful  spouse  of  the  prophet  (see  Isa.  viii.  3,  4  ; 
tii.  3,  10  21),  holds  that,  the  sense  in  Matt.  i.  23 
would  then  be:  Thus  was  fulfilled  in  a  strict  and 
literal  sense  that  which  the  prophet  spoke  in  a  wider 
6ense  and  on  a  different  occasion.  Jerome  says 
that  thePunic  for  virgo  is  alma, although  the  word 

ilD7JJ  is  but  twice  so  rendered  in  the  Vulgate. 

*  In  Rose's  edition  of  Parkhurst's   Lexicon  of 
the  New  Testament  (18>9),  irapdwos   is  said   to 

'  answer  to  HOPV  in  several  passages  in  the  Sept.* 
We  can  discover  but  these  two  instances.  There 
are  four  passages  cited  in  the  same  edition  and  in 
its  reprint  in  1845  (Gen.  xxiv.  14,  16  ;  xxxv.  3; 
and  Isa.  vii.  4  [14?]),  in  not  one  of  which  does 

the   word  flD/p  occur.     In  the  three  first  it  is 

niyj. 


vow.  to 

The  early  Christians  contended  also  for  the  per 
pctual  virginity  of  Mary  against  the  Jews,  who 
objected  the  use  of  the  term  t'ojj  {until.  Matt, 
i.  25)  as  implying  the  contrary  ;  but  the  Fathers 
triumphantly  appealed  against  the  Jewish  inter- 
pretation to  Scripture  usage,  according  to  which 
this  term  frequently  included  the  notion  of  per- 
petuity (comp.  Ps.  ex.  I  ;  Gen.  viii.  7  ;  Isa. 
xhi.  4;  Ps.  lxi.  7;  Matt,  xxviii.  20  ;  and  see 
Suicer's  T/tesaurus,  and  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
Ait.  iii.).  Although  there  is  no  proof  from  Scri|>- 
ture  that  Mary  bad  other  children  [Jamks  ; 
Jlde],  the  Christian  Fathers  did  not  consider 
that  there  was  any  impiety  in  the  supposition 
fhat  she  had  (Suicer,  ut  supra).  Hut,  although 
not  an  article  of  faith,  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
Mary  was  a  constant  tradition  of  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  church.  The  most  distinguished 
Protestant  theologians  have  also  adopted  this 
belief,  and  Dr.  Lardner  {Credibility)  considered 
the  evidence  in  its  favour  so  strong  as  to  deserve 
that  assent  which  he  himself  yielded  to  it. 

The  word  irapQivos,  virgin,  occurs  in  Matt. 
i.  ;  xxv.;  Lukei.;  Acts  xxi.;  1  Cor.  vii.;  2 
Cor.  xi.  2;  and  Apoc.  xiv.  14.  In  1  Cor.  and 
Apoc.  it  is  applied  to  both  sexes,  as  it  frequently 
is  by  the  Fathers,  who  use  it  in  the  sense  of  coe- 
lebs.  It  is  sometimes  metaphorically  used  in 
the  Old  Testament  for  a  country,  and  in  the 
New  to   denote   a  high  state  of  moral   purity. — 

w.w. 

VOW  ("l^J)  is  represented  by  a  Hebrew  word 
which  signifies  to .'  promise,'  and  may  therefore  be 
defined  as  a  religious  undertaking,  either,  I.  Po- 
sitive, to  do  or  perform  ;  2.  or  Negative,  to  al>- 
stain  from  doing  or  performing  a  certain  thing. 
The  morality  of  vows  we  shall  not  here  discuss, 
but  merely  remark  that  vows  were  quite  in  place 
in  a  system  of  religion  which  so  largely  consisted 
of  doing  or  not  doing  certain  outward  acts,  with 
a  view  of  pleasing  Jehovah  and  gaining  his  fa- 
vour. The  Israelite,  who  had  been  taught  by  per- 
formances of  daily  recurrence  to  consider  par- 
ticular ceremonies  as  essential  to  bis  possessing 
the  divine  favour,  may  easily  have  been  led  to 
the  conviction  wbich  existed  probably  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages  of  the  world,  that  voluntary  oblations 
and  self-imposed  sacrifices  had  a  special  value  in 
the  sight  of  God.  And  when  once  this  conviction 
had  led  to  corresponding  practice,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  of  the  highest  consequence  that 
these  sacred  promises,  which  in  sanctity  difiered 
little  from  oaths,  should  be  religiously  and  scru- 
pulously observed.  Before  a  vow  is  taken  there 
may  be  strong  reasons  why  it  should  not  be 
made  ;  but  when  it  is  once  assumed,  a  new  obli- 
gation is  contracted,  which  has  the  greater  force 
because  of  its  voluntary  nature  :  a  new  element 
is  introduced,  which  strongly  requires  the  ob- 
servance of  the  vow,  if  the  bonds  of'  morality  are 
not  to  be  seriously  .-elaxed.  The  writer  may  l<« 
of  opinion  that  total  abstinence  is  in  itself  not  a 
virtue  nor  of  general  obligation,  but  lie  cannot 
doubt  that  '  breaking  the  pledge,'  when  once 
taken,  is  an  act  of  immorality  that  canuot  be 
repeated  without  undermining  the  very  founda 
tions  of  character  :  whence  it  obviously  appears 
that  caution  should  be  observed,  not  only  in  keep- 
ing, but  also  in  leading  men  to  make,  pledges, 
\'ows,  and  promise*. 
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VoWi.  which  rest  on  a  human  view  of  religious 
obligations,  assuming  as  they  do  that  a  kind  of 
recompense  is  to  be  made  to  God  for  good  en- 
joyed, or  consideration  offered  for  good  deside- 
rated, or  a  gratuity  presented  to  buy  off  an  im- 
pending or  threatened  ill,  are  found  in  existence 
in  the  "antiquities  of  all  nations,  and  present 
themselves  in  the  earliest  Biblical  periods  (Gen. 
xxviii.  20;  Judg.  xi.  30  ;  1  Sam.  i.  11 ;  2  Sam. 
xv.  8).  With  great  propriety  the  performance 
of  these  voluntary  undertakings  was  accounted  a 
highly  religious  duty  (Judg.  xi.  35;  Eccles.  v.  4, 
5)?  The  words  of  the  last  vow  are  too  emphatic, 
and  in  the  present  day  too  important,  not  to  be 
cited  :  '  Better  is  it  that  thou  shouldest  not  vow, 
than  that  thou  shouldest  vow  and  not  pay'  (comp. 
Ps.  lxvi.  13,  sq.  ;  lxxvi.  11;  cxvi.  18).  The 
views  which  guided  the  Mosaic  legislation  were 
not  dissimilar  to  those  just  expounded.  Like  a 
wise  lawgiver,  Moses,  in  this  and  in  other  par- 
ticulars, did  not  attempt  to  sunder  the  line  of 
continuity  between  the  past  and  the  present.  He 
found  vows  in  practice;  he  aimed  to  regulate 
what  it  would  have  been  folly  to  try  to  root  out 
(Deut.  xxiii.  21,  sq.)-  The  words  in  the  22nd 
verse  are  clearly  in  agreement  with  our  remarks: 
■  If  thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin 
In  thee.' — J.  R.  B. 

VULGATE  (Vulgata;  Koivf)),  the  name  ge- 
nerally given  to  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible  used  in  the  Western  Church. 

Old  Testament  Version.  There  have  been 
Latin  translations  of  the  Bible  from  the  first  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Of  these  Augustine  ob- 
serves (De  Doct.  Christ  ii.  11) :  '  Those  who  have 
translated  the  Bible  into  Greek  can  be  numbered, 
but  not  so  the  Latin  versions.  For  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  whoever  could  get  hold  of  a 
Greek  codex  ventured  to  translate  it  into  Latin, 
however  slight  his  knowledge  of  either  language.' 
Of  these  he  prefers  the  Itala.  as  the  most  literal. 
Bentley  (see  his  Life  by  Monk)  supposed  that 
Itala  was  an  error  for  ilia,  others  (as  Bishop 
Potter)  for  usitata.  But  there  seems  no  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  common  reading  (Saba- 
tier's  Preface,  ut  inf.).  Augustine  wrote  to  Jerome 
(Ep.  88)  to  acquaint  him  that  he  would  confer  a 
great  benefit  by  translating  the  version  of  the 
Seventy,  inasmuch  as  the  readings  of  the  Latin 
manuscripts  were  so  various  that  it  was  doubted  if 
any  thing  could  be  proved  by  them,  observing  that 
'  there  are  as  many  texts  as  there  are  copies.' 
Eichhorn  is  of  opinion  thai  all  the  quotations  of 
writers  before  Jerome  belong  to  the  same  text, 
which  he  conceives  to  have  been  made  in  the  first, 
century,  and  in  Africa.  He  founds  this  opinion 
chiefly  on  the  badness  of  the  Latin,  as  well  as  on 
the  fact  that  Greek  was  too  well  understood  in 
Italy  to  render  a  Latin  version  necessary.  In  this 
view  he  has  been  followed  by  I )r.  Wiseman  (Letters 
on  1  John  v.  7),  and  by  Lachmann  (Preface  to 
hn  edition  <f  the  New  Testamcfit).  De  Wette, 
however,  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
the  African  origin  of  this  version.  Some  frag- 
ments 6f  it  still  exist,  which  show  it  to  have  been 
most  literal,  and  made  from  the  koivj],  or  the  text 
of  the  Septiiagint  which  existed  before  Origen'i 
Ucxapla.  whose  defects  it  preserves,  agreeing  very 
cloM-ly  with  the  Cod.  Vaticanus.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  greatest  use  towards  restoring  the  text 
oi  the  Seventy.    The  parts  extant  are  the  Psalms, 
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Job,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Tobit,  witl  fragments  oi 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  H^eea.  These 
fragments  are  found  in  citations  from  the  Fathers, 
in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  in  psalters,  missals, 
and  breviaries,  from  which  they  have  been  col- 
lected with  much  care  bv  Flaminius  Nibilhu 
{Vet.  Text.  esc.  LXX.  Lat.  redd.,  1586),  who 
has  endeavoured  to  supply  the  omissions;  Sa- 
batier  (Bib/.  Sac.  Lat.  verss.  antiq.  1749); 
Jac.  Faber  Stapulensis  (Psalterium  Quincuplex, 
1509)  [Verse]  ;  Blanchini  (Psalter.  Duplex, 
ex  insigni  Cod.  Grceco-Lat.  Veron.  uncial  ante 
1m.  sac);  and  Mooter  (Fragm.  Antehieron. 
e  cod.  rescript.  Wirceburg.  Hafu.  1809).  In 
the  year  382  Jerome  undertook  a  revision  of  this 
text.  He  first  corrected  the  Psalms,  producing 
what  is  called  the  Roman  Psalter,  which  is  still 
used  in  the  church  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  St. 
Mark's  atr  Venice.*  Afterwards,  finding  this 
work  corrupted  by  transcribers,  he  undertook  a 
second  revision.  This  is  the  Gallican  Psalter, 
and  is  that  contained  in  the  Vulgate,  and  used 
generally  in  the  Church  since  its  introduction  by 
Pope  Paul  IV.  Jerome  made  this  correction 
with  the  aid  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  adding  aste- 
risks, obelisks,  commas,  and  colons  [Verse]. 
From  the  obelisk  or  asterisk  to  the  colon  was  con- 
tained something  added  from  the  Hebrew  by 
Theodotion,  and  the  same  with  the  comma  denoted 
that  the  Septuagint  contained  here  more  than 
Jerome's  Version.  He  afterwards  revised  in  the 
same  way  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  '  Rejoice,' 
he  says,  '  that  you  receive  the  blessed  Job  safe 
and  sound,  who  formerly,  among  the  Latins,  lay 
prostrate  in  filth  and  worms  ;  and  as  after  his  trial 
and  triumph  all  his  possessions  were  restored  to 
him  double,  I  have,  in  our  own  language,  restored 
to  him  what  he  had  lost.'  The  book  of  Chronicles 
he  corrected  with  the  help  of  a  learned  Jew  of 
Tiberias.  To  these  he  added  Proverbs,  Ecclesir 
astes,  and  Canticles :  the  rest  of  his  labours 
perished  by  fraud.  Of  this  work  the  only  parts 
printed  are  the  two  Psalters  and  the  book  of  Job. 
It  acquired  Jerome  great  fame  and  not*  a  little 
obloquy,  especially  on  the  part  of  his  quondam 
friend  Rufinus. 

Jerome  next,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  un- 
dertook a  new  version  from  the  Hebrew,  between 
the  years  385  and  405.  This  version  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  controversies  with  the  Jews,  who 
constantly  appealed  to  the  original,  which  the 
early  Christians  did  not  understand.  Jerome 
commenced  with  Samuel,  then  proceeded  to  the 
Psalms,  the  books  of  Solomon,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah,  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and 
Chronicles — together  with  Tobit  and  Judith  from 
the  Chaldee.  He  afterwards  translated  Daniel, 
Esther,  and  Jeremiah,  with  their  aj>ocryphal 
additions.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  used 
too  much  haste  in  some  parts  of  ins  work,  hav» 
ing  finished  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Can. 
tides  in  three  days,  and  Tobit  in  one.  Notwith- 
standing this,  and  his  own  observation  that  hi* 

*  There  is  a  Psalter  different  from  both,  used 
in  Milan.  Mr.  Bagster's  Ihxaplar  Psalter  con- 
tains the  Roman  and  the  Gallican  Psalters, 
together  with  Jerome's  version  from  the  Hebrew 
that  of  the  Seventy,  the  original  Hebrew,  and 
the  two  authorized  versions  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 
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work  would  have  been  superfluous  but  for  the 
corruptions  of  the  Septuagint,  he  produced  the 
best  and  noblest  work  of  the  kind  of  which  an- 
tiquity call  boast.  He  proceeded  on  the  soundest 
principles,  and  studied  nV  Hebrew  language 
under  some  learned  Jews.  4  From  the  reading  of 
yuinctilian  and  Cicero,'  he  acquaints  us,  '  I  en- 
tered upon  the  irksome  task  of  shutting  myself 
up  in  the  mill  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  en- 
deavouring to  pronounce  its  panting  and  creaking 
6ounds  ;  when,  at  length,  like  one  walking  in  a 
dungeon,  I  discerned  a  faint  light  glimmering 
from  above.'  His  Hebrew  copy  was  procured 
bom  the  Synagogue.  His  labours  now  procured 
him  only  the  most  cutting  railleries  from  his 
friends.  His  teacher's  name  being  Barhanina, 
he  was  accused  of  having  been  taught  by  Barab- 
bas.  He  did  not  translate  too  literally,  lest  he 
should  not  convey  the  sense,  and  occasionally 
made  use  of  other  versions,  when  they  did  not 
materially  difl'er  from  tlue  Hebrew,  lest  he  should 
ahum  his  readers  by  too  much  novelty  ;  but  he 
adhered  to  it  in  general  very  closely,  lest,  contrary 
to  his  conscience,  he  should  '  forsake  the  founda- 
tion of  tiuth,  and  follow  the  streamlets  of  opi- 
nions.' 

His  work  at  first  met  with  no  flattering  recep- 
tijn.  It  was  by  many  condemned  as  heretical, 
and  even  his  friend  Augustine  feared  to  make  use 
of  it,  lest  it  might,  offend  by  its  novelty,  introduce 
variety  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
and  distract  the  minds  of  Christians  who  h^d 
received  the  Septuagint  from  the  Apostles.  In 
one  instance,  where  an  Africa*)  bishop  caused 
the  book  of  Jonah  to  be  read  in  church  in  this 
version,  the  people  were  panic-struck  at  hearing 
the  word  hedera  (Jon.iv.  6,  9)  in  place  of  the  old 
reading  cucurbita.  Augustine  afterwards  enter- 
ta;ned  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  it,  although 
he  has  not  cited  it  in  any  of  his  acknowledged 
works  [John,  Epistles  of]. 

About  two  hundred  years  after  Jerome:s  death 
his  work  had  acquired  an  equal  degree  of  respect 
with  the  ancient  Vulgate,  and  in  the  year  604 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Gregory  the  Great  to 
the  fact,  that  '  the  Apostolic  see  made  use  of  both 
versions.'  It  afterwards  became  by  degrees  the 
oidy  received  version,  and  this  by  its  intrinsic 
merits,  for  it  received  no  official  sanction  before 
'he  Council  of  Trent.  Baruch,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Wisdom,  and  Maccabees,  were  retained  from  the 
old  version. 

Jerome's  version  soon  experienced  the  fate  of 
its  predecessor;  k  became  sadly  corrupted  by 
a  mixture  with  the  old  version,  and  by  the  un- 
critical carelessness  of  half-learned  ecclesiastics, 
as  well  as  by  interpolations  from  liturgical 
writings  and  from  glosses.  In  fact  the  old  and 
new  versions  were  blended  into  one,  and  thus  was 
formed  the  Vulgate  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  the  ninth  century  an  attempt  was  made,  but 
not  on  the  soundest  principles,  to  correct  the  Vul- 
gate. This  was  done  by  command  of  Charle- 
magne, who  intrusted  the  task  to  Alcuin.  The 
amended  Vulgate  was  now  introduced  by  royal 
authority  iTito  all  the  churches  of  France.  It  is 
still  doubtful  whether  the  correction  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew  original,  or  from  ancient  copies 
of  the  Vulgate. 

In  t.l*e  eleventh  century  a  new  revision  was  un- 
dertaken by  Laufrano,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
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and  another  in  the  succeeding  century  (at  which 
period  Roger  Bacon  says  that  it  was  horribly  cor- 
rupted), by  Cardinal  Nicolaus  the  Deacon,  a  good 
Hebrew  scholar.  About  the  same  period  appeared 
in  France  t lie  Epa/iortkotee,  or  Correctoria  Bib- 
/ica,  which  were  attempts  to  establish  the  true 
text  on  the  part  of  Abbot  Stephen,  Cardinal  Hugo, 
and  others.  From  these  corrections,  however,  it 
appears  that  the  corruptions  were  so  numerous  as 
to  render  it  almost  vain  to  expect  to  recover  the 
true  text.  '  Every  reader  and  preacher,'  says 
Roger  Bacon  (Epist.  to  Clem.  If.),  'changes 
what  lie  does  not  understand  :  their  correction  is 
the  worst  of  corruptions,  and  God's  word  is  de- 
stroyed.' This  was  the  state  of  the  text  at  the 
time  of  the  invention  of  printing,  by  which  its 
variations  were  more  clearly  brought  to  light,  and 
critical  attempts  made  to  amend  it. 

The  earliest  printed  editions  are  without  a 
date.  The  first  which  has  a  date  was  published 
at  Mayntz  in  1462,  by  Fust  and  Sohoiffher.  It 
was  afterwards  printed  in  1471,  1475,  and  1476. 
Critical  edilions  appeared  in  1496,  1497,  1501, 
1501,  1506,151 1,  and  1517— the  last  that  of  ihe 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  done  with  great  care. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Antwerp  Polyglott, 
and  the  critical  editions  of  Colinaeus,  Hudel, 
Benoist,  Isidore  Clarius,  and  Robert  Stephens. 
The  variations  of  the  text  now  apjieared  more 
plainly  than  ever.  Isidore  Clarius  (1542)  cor- 
rected more  than  K000  errors  (which  some  have 
exaggerated  into  80,000).  Stephens'  beautifully 
executed  and  amended  text  (1527)  was  con- 
demned to  be  burned.  This  learned  printer  after- 
wards collated  several  manuscripts,  and  pub- 
lished editions  in  1532,  1535,  and  1510.  This  last 
(the  4th  )  is  called  by  Father  Simon  a  master-piece. 
Stephens'  edition  of  1545  (ihe  nonpareil)  con- 
tained a  new  version,  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
being  made  by  Le*  Judah,  llibliander.  and  Peter 
Cholin.  This  is  one  of  those  called  Vatable's 
Bibles.  The  translator  of  De  W'ette's  Einleitung 
observes  that  Stephens's  sixth  and  seventh  editions 
(1546  and  1555)  contain  no  important  improve- 
ments. The  accurate  De  VVette,  however,  was 
aware  that,  the  seventh  edition  contained  the  di- 
vision into  ver.-es.  Benoist  (1541)  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  restore  Jerome's  text.  Stephens's 
eighth  and  last  edition  has  been  already  noticed 
[Verse]. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Council  of  Trent  passf  A 
its  famous  decree  (a.d.  l546,Sess.  4,  Decret.  2)  re- 
specting the «Vulgate  :  '  The  most  holy  Synod,  con- 
sidering that  no  small  advantage  will  accrue  to  the 
church  of  God.  if  from  all  the  Latin  editions  of  the 
sacred  books  which  are  in  circulation,  it  should 
determine  which  is  to  be  received  as  authentic 
decrees  and  declares  that  the  ancient  Vulgate 
version,  which  has  been  approved  in  the  church  by 
the  use  of  so  many  ages,  should  be  used  in  public 
readings,  disputations,  sermons,  and  expositions, 
as  authentic,  and  that  none  is  to  presume  to  reject 
it  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.'  De  Wette 
(Ein/citung)  conceives  that  this  decree  shuts  the 
door  against  any  exegetical  inquiry  into  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church.  Moehler  (Symbolik,  p.  1, 
ch.  v.  §  xlii.),  however,  maintains  that  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  an  exegetical  in- 
quiry into  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  which 
declares  her  dogmas  by  her  infallible  authority 
independently    of    Scripture,   although  she  may 
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apply  and  even  misapply  testimonies  from 
Scripture  to  this  purpose,  being  infallible  in 
the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter.*  The 
most  learned  Roman  Catholics  differ  mate- 
rially as  to  the  sense  of  the  word  authentic, 
sume  Considering,  as  Morinus  (Exercit.  BibL), 
tli.it  the  Vulgate  is  hereby  pronounced  to  be  an 
inspired  version,  others  (as  Suarez)  that  the  version 
is  placed  above  all  existing  texts  of  the  originals. 
Many  contend  that  it  was  only  meant  to  give  it 
a  preference  to  any  other  Latin  version  then  in 
use  (  Bellarmin, f  De  Verbo  Dei;  Calmet's  Dis- 
sert. ;  Jahn's  and  Hug's  Introdd.).  Some  of  the 
Roman  theologians  hold  it  to  be  infallible  only 
si)  far  as  faith  and  morals  are  concerned  (Dens, 
T/uo/ogia).  Hug  considers  the  meaning  of  the 
lecree  to  be,  that  '  as  in  civil  affairs  an  authentic 
instrument  is  valid  evidence,  so  in  public  religious 
matters  the  Vulgate  is  a  document  from  which 
valid  arguments  may  be  drawn,  without  prejudice, 
h  -wever.  to  other  documents  [viz.  the  originals]  ; 
but  this  is  not  a  prescription  of  doctrine,  and 
from  its  nature  it  could  not  be;  it  is  a  temporary 
decree  of  discipline."  In  fact  few  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  maintained  its  exemption  from  error, 
ami  the  most  learned  and  judicious  Protestants 
(  Mill.  Prong.  ;  Bengel,  Apparatus ;  Lachmanu, 
Preface)  justly  conspire  in  holding  it  in  a 
U'ttfli  decree  of  veneration.  Jahn  observes  that 
the  Oriental  Christians  in  communion  with  Rome 
still  u»e  their  own  versions,  the  Greek,  Armenian, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic. 

The  Council  of  Trent  not  having  declared  any 
particular  manuscript  or  edition  to  contain  the 
true  text  of  the  Vulgate,  a  committee  of  six  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  new  edition,  but  the  pope 
prevented  them  from  proceeding.  The  Louvain 
theologians,  seeing  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
in  the  printed  editions,  as  well  as  the  persecutions 
to  which  Robert  Stephens  was  exposed  for  his 
laudable  undertakings,  now  undertook  to  correct 
the  text,  and  Heutenius  was  chosen  to  prepare  an 
edition.  For  this  purpose  he  collated  several  of 
the  former  oneg,  including  Stephens's  of  1540,  and 
about  twenty  manuscripts,  the  most  modern  of 
which  was  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  edition 
appeared  in  1517,  and  after  his  death  a  still  more 
valuable  one  was  prepared  by  the  same  theolo- 
gians under  the  care  of  Lucas  Brugensis  and 
others,  which  was  printed  by  Plantin  in  1573. 
The  papal  chair  now  resolved  on  an  edition,  and 
thus  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  Bibles,  the  va- 
riations between  which  amounted  to  above  2000, 
gave  rise  to  the  well-known  attack  of  James 
(Jie/ht/n  Papa/e).  Sixtus  laboured  on  his  own 
edition,  which  was  founded  on  the  principle,  that 
wherever    t lie    most    ancient    manuscripts    and 

*  '  Even  a  Scriptural  proof  in  favour  of  a  de- 
cree held  to  be  infallible,  is  not  itself  infallible, 
but  only  the  dogma  as  defined.' 

♦  Bellarmin  defends  the  use  of  the  Vulgate, 
Irori.  the  ignorance  of  the  original  languages 
whi<*ii  prevailed  in  the  Church,  instancing  the 
(  nncil  of  Ariminum,  where,  out  of  400  bishops, 
•lit  one  knew  the.  meaning  of  Spoovaios.  all  ex- 
claiming 'not  Homoousios,  but  Christ.'  Mr.  Scri- 
vener (ut  infra)  agrees  with  »hose  who  maintain 
♦hat  the  Council  Of  Trent  'raised  the  Vulgate  to 
►hat  paramount  authority  which  only  l>elong8  to 
di»  »rigiual  tex'." 
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printed  editions  agreed,  their  reading  should  bi 
preferred.  It  appeared  in  1590.  By  the  decree 
of  Sixtus,  whoever  approved  of  any  other  edition, 
if  of  the  degree  of  a  bishop,  was  to  be  excluded 
from  entering  a  church.;  if  of  inferior  rank,  was  to 
be  excommunicated — with  other  more  dreadful 
anathemas.  Notwithstanding  this,  Pope  Urban 
VII.  found  it  so  inaccurate  that  he  attempted 
to  suppress  it.  His  successor,  Gregory  XIV., 
prepared  a  new  revision,  with  the  aid  of  some 
eminent  scholars,  including  Bellarmin  and  Fla- 
.ninius  Nobilius.  This  was  first  issued  under 
the  papacy  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1592,  and  al- 
though more  modestly  put  forth,  was  founded  on 
much  better  principles  than  the  former.  But  there 
was  a  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  of  the  two 
editions  with  the  authority  of  the  papal  chair. 
'In  this  dilemma  Bellarmin  is  said  to  have  found 
a  middle  course,  by  proposing  that  all  the  blame 
should  be  laid  upon  the  printer'  (Hug's  Introd.). 
In  the  preface  Bellarmin  states,  that  'Sixtus, 
having  perceived  the  errors  which  had  crept  into 
the  press,  ordered  the  edition  to  be  cancelled,'  (an 
assertion  which  Van  Ess,  Pragmatisch-  Geschicht. 
der  Vu/gat.,  declares  to  be  false),  '  but  from  the 
execution  of  this  order  both  Sixtus  and  his  succes- 
sors, Urban  VTI.  and  Innocent  IX.  were  prevented 
by  death.'  It  is  further  stated  that  '  although 
in  this  revision  no  small  labour  was  employed  in 
collating  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  some  things  are 
nevertheless  designedly  altered,  and  others,  which 
seemed  to  require  alteration,  designedly  left  un- 
changed.' This  preface  is  said  to  have  led  to 
Bellarmin's  beatification  (Hug,  ut  sup.).  The 
Clementine  edition  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
ones,  from  those  of  Plantin,  1599- 1650,  to  that  of 
Lean  der  van  Ess,  published  by  authority  of 
Leo  XII.  in  1826.  The  present  printed  Vulgate 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  thus  a  mixed  text,  con- 
sisting partly  of  the  old  Latin,  partly  of  Jerome's 
revision  of  the  same,  and  partly  of  his  new  version 
from  the  Hebrew. 

Descendants  of  the  Vulgate.  There  is  still 
extant  an  Anglo-Saxon  version,  published  by 
Thwaites  (Heptateuchus,  169S),  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, Joshua,  Job,  and  a  fragment  of  Judith. 
This  was  the  work  of  ^?Elfric,  i'h  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  formerly  thought,  but  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  to  have  been  done  from  the  Sept. 
7&lfric  also  translated  Esther,  Maccabees,  and 
Kings.  There  was  an  earlier  translation  by  Ad- 
helm,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
(Lingard's  Anglo-Saxon  Church).  Bede  is  said 
to  have  translated  the  entire  Bible  about  the  same 
period.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  again  translated  by  some  one  whose  name  has 
not  reached  us.  Wickliffe's  translation  appeared 
in  13S0  [Versions]. 

The  New  Testament.  The  old  Latin  version 
was  made  immediately  from  the  Greek,  ami  its 
dead  liteiality  is  such  as  to  render  it  in  some  placea 
(piite  barbarous,  as  where,  for  instance,  '.he  Greek 
on  is  'almost  uniformly,  in  defiance  of  grammar 
and  common  sense,  rendered  quia  or  quoniam' 
(e.g.  magister,  scimus  quia  verax  es,  Mat  ±xii. 
16;  see  Campbell,  On  the  Gospels).  Camp- 
bell refers  to  the  phrase  panem  nostrum  super 
ttibstantialem,  in  the  Lords  Prayer,  as  an  in- 
stance   of    an    etymological   bwbaiism.      Tl»e»i 
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romrtfU   include   the  GUI  Testament  as  well  as 
the  New. 

\l  inuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Italic.  There 
»re  some  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  old  Latin 
version  6f  the  New  Testament  still  extant,  which 
me  described  hy  Hlancliini  (tit  supra  \  ;  Incus, 
Milan,  1719:  Dohrowsky  (  Fragments  of  St. 
Mark's  Autograph,  Pnv.  1798);  Alter  {Gold 
and  silver  purple  MSS.  in  Hie  Imperial  Library, 
containing  fragments  of  Luke  and  Mark) ;  Fleck 
(H'issen.sch.  Reisc);  Matthaei  {Xov.  Test.);  and 
Sahatier  [Feang.  Qwutf.J.  Trie  oldest  of  these  is 
probahl v  the  Cod.  Vercellensis,  published  by  Sa- 
hatrer,  supposed  to  have  heen  written  hy  the  hand 
of  Kuseliius.  This  version  is  also  contained  in  the 
Grscco- Latin  MSS.,  the  most  ancient  of  which  is 
the  Cod.  Bezce  [Manuscripts].  The  Codex  Boer- 
nerianus,  (G)  published  hy  Matthaei,  at  Meissen, 
in  1 791  (reprinted  18 IS),  is  a  Graeco- Latin  MS. 
of  the  ninth  century,  preserved  at  Dresden,  and 
was  first  used  hy  Bengel.  It  contains  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  (omitting  Hebrews).  The  interlinear 
Latin  is  written  in  what  some  have  supposed 
to  he  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  is  in  reality  that 
modification  of  the  Latin  called  the  Irish  cha- 
racter. It  has  heen  often  desired  hy  critics  that 
some  Irishman  would  explain  the  words  at  the 
bottom  of  fol.  23.  We  have  therefore  endeavoured 
to  decipher  them  (with  the  assistance  of  our  friend 
Mr.  J.  OTJonovan),  and  here  present  an  "attempt 
at  a  translation  of  what  appears  to  he  a  fragment 
of  a  religious  j)oem  : — 

Ccicbc  oo  noim  roori  rAjbo.  bete  coftbAf. 
Nut  cboribAlS?-  tj.  rnporr.  rrjAnirnberiA  Urc 

of  F^sbCM. 
Sfl on  binr,  tyo\\  bAtle  mon  coll  ce^lle  mon  mine 
o  Utr  «xjn  cberpj  rejehc  t>o  ecajb. 
bejrh  ?o  eco|l  mAic  mains. 

Coming  to  Rome,  great  wisdom,  little  profit ; 

THe  King  your  Saviour  you  will  not  find,  un- 
less you  take  him  with  you. 

Great  folly,  great  madness,  great  breach  of 
sense,  great  phrenzy, 

When  you  set  out  to  meet  death, 

To  he  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Sou  of  Mary. 

From  the  notes  in  the  margin  it  appears  that 
this  manuscript  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
Johannes  Scotus  of  Ireland,  for  whom  it  was 
probably  written  [Verse].  The  Cod.  Sangal- 
lonsis  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  same  age  and  cha- 
racter. (A)  has  been  also  published  by  Rettig, 
Turici,  1836. 

The  editions  are  those  by  Sabatier  (ut  sup.  vol. 
iii.)  and  Blanchini  {Evang.  Quadr.).  Martianay 
(  Opp.  Hieron.)  gives  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
and  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  only.  The  only  de- 
scendant of  this  version  is  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
is  probably  older  than  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Jerome's  recension.  Jerome  did  not  translate 
the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek,  but  at  the 
request  of  Damasus,  bishop  of  Ro-ne,  he  amended 
the  old  Latin,  by  comparing  its  corruptions  and 
raribus  readings  with  the  best  Greek  manuscripts, 
making,  however,  no  alteration,  unless  the  sense 
.  «bsolutely  required  it;  but  in  his  Commentary  he 
often  departs  from  this  text.  The  Vulgate  of  the 
New  Testament  generally  agrees  with  the  oldest 
MSS.  of  the  Italic,  and  is  one  of  the  best  critical 
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helps  towwds  restoring  the  true  text  of  the  Greek. 
The    text    has    undergone    the    same    fate,    and 
sufiered  the  same  corruption  as   that  of  the   Old 
Testament,    and     the    various    readings,    though 
numerous  (Michaelis  speaks   of   80,000)  are    of 
the    same    character    with    those    of   the    Greek, 
having  crept  in  through   the   ne^li^ence    of  tran- 
scribers, and  'very  few  of  them  bearing  the  marks 
of  having  been   made   to  serve  a  purpose    {Pre- 
face   to   Mr.    Bagster's    Ilexapla).      Dr.   Camp- 
hell  {On  the  Gospels)  considers  that  as  the  last 
Lart  of  the    \ 'ulgate   was   completed  MOO    years 
ago,  and  from  MS-S.  older  probably  than  any  now 
extant,  and  ai  a  time  when  there  was  no  bias  from 
party  zeal,  at  a  time  too  when  the  modern  contro- 
versies were  unknown,  the  Council  of  Trent  acted 
rightly    in   giving    the   preference  to  this,   which 
he  designates  '  a  good  and    faithful  version,  re- 
markable  for  purity  and  perspicuity,  and   by  no 
means  calculated    to  support  Roman  views ;'  but 
valuable  as  this  text  is,    it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  ambiguity  of  the   phrase   'authentic'   should 
have  furnished  an  occasion  to  some  Roman   pole- 
mics of  the  last  century,  when   criticism  was  not 
so  well  understood  as  at  present,  to  depreciate  the 
original   text.     What,  however,   an  accomplished 
Roman  Catholic  divine  has  said   respecting  Col- 
lins (see  Scripture,  Holy)   may  be  equally  ap- 
plied   here:     'he    took    advantage    of    the    dif- 
ferences  between  Mill  and  Whitby  about  some 
passages,  and  about  the  value  of  various  readings 
in    general,    to    conclude  that    the   entire   New 
Testament  was  thereby  rendered  doubtful.     He 
was  soon,  however,  chastised   by  the  heavy   lash 
of   Bentley,  who  thoroughly  exposed  the  fallacy 
of  Collins's  assertions,  and    vindicated   the  con- 
dition of    the    inspired   text.  ....  .Nothing    has 

been  discovered,  not  one  single  various  read- 
ing which  can  throw  doubt  upon  any  passage 
before  considered  certain,  or  decisive  in  favour 
of  any  important  doctrine.'  (Wiseman,  Lectures, 
Lect.  x.) 

A  pure  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  a  great  deside- 
ratum. Lucas  Brugensis  {Letter  to  Bellarmin) 
pointed  out  no  less*  than  4000  mistakes  in  the 
Clementine  edition.  An  edition  of  this  text,  in 
the  New  Testament,  was  published  in  1840  by 
F.  F.  Fleck,  who  has  added  to  it  the  various 
readings  of  the  Florentine  uncial  stichometrical 
MS.  of  the  sixth  century,  containing  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  This  MS.  was  used  by 
the  Clementine  editors,  but  they  difi'er  from  it 
in  many  instances,  one  of  which  is  1  John  v.  7, 
which  is  not  in  the  Florentine.  Lachmann, 
also,  in  his  recent  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
has  furnished  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  from  the 
oldest  MSS.  written  before  the  tenth  century,  es- 
pecially the  Fulda  MS.  But  it  can  serve  no 
critical  use  to  correct  the  entire  of  the  Greek  text 
by  conforming  to  the  Vulgate,  as  has  heen  re- 
cently done,  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  by  Teschendorf  {Nov.  Test.,  Gr.  et  Lat., 
Paris,  1842),  wherever  a  single  MS.,  however 
worthless  or  modern,  was  found  to  support  the 
reading.  (See  The  Book  of  Revelation  in  Greek, 
by  Samuel  Prideaux,  Tregelles,  1844.) 

Manuscripts.  For  an  account  of  the  MSS.' 
of  the  Vulgate,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Le 
Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  as  well  as  to  thevariouf 
editions  already  named.  We  shall  here  only 
notice  the  most  ancient  in   the  British  Island*, 
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There  is  a  mutilated  Latin  MS.  of  the  Gospels 
in  Ireland,  described  by  Mr.  Fetrie  in  the  19th 
»ol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, which  that  able  antiquary  assigns  to  the 
fifth  century.  The  Kells  MS.  of  the  Gospels, 
preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  writing 
and  illuminations  of  which  are  of  incomparable 
beauty,  was  written  in  Ireland  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. This  lias  been  confounded  by  Dr.  O'Co- 
nor  (Rerum  Hib.  Script.)  with  the  Book  of  Dur 
row,  preserved  in  the  same  College.  The  beautiful 
Lindisfarne  book  of  the  Gospels  (Nero  D.  4)  is 
a  sticnometrical  uncial  MS.  of  the  seventh  cen- 
turv,  with  an  interlinear  Anglo-Saxon  version  by 
AM  red  in  the  tenth.  There  are  two  MSS.  of  the 
Gospels  (the  same  to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
the  Life  of  Si.  Augustine,  by  the  Rev.  IF.  Oake- 
ley)  said  to  have  been  brought  to  England  by  St. 
Augustine.  One  of  these  is  preserved  in  C.  C. 
College,  Cambridge,  and  the  other  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  To  these  is  to  be  added  St.  Cuthbert's 
MS.  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  (he  gospels  of  St. 
Mulliu,  Dimma,  Mac  Durnan,  Mac  Regol,  and 
St.  Chad.  The  Codex  Armachanus,  written  by 
an  Irish  scribe  in  the  eighth  century,  now  in  pri- 
vate hands,  contains  the  entire  New  Testament, 
with  Pelagius's  prefaces.  This  MS.  wants  1 
John  v.  7.  The  Cod-  Augiens.  (F),  a  Graeco- 
Latin  MS.  containing  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (that  to 
the  Hebrews  in  Latin  only)  now  in  Trin.  Coll. 
Cambridge,  is  probably  an  Irish  MS.  of  the  ninth 
century  (see  Dr.  O'Conor's  Rer.  Hib.  Script.  ; 
Sir  W.  Betham's  Antiq.  Researches;  Petrie's 
Essay  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Ire~ 
land;  O' Donovan's  Irish  Grammar ;  and  West- 
woods  Pa/opog.  Sac.  Victoria). 

Modern  veisions  of  the  Vidgate.  The  versions 
used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  have  been  all  made, 
from  the  Vidgate.  of  which  the  first  German 
translation  was  printed  in  1466,  the  Spanish 
m  1478,  and  the  Italian  in  1471.  Our  limits 
will  allow  us  only  to  refer  to  that  in  use  in  this 
country,  of  which  the  Old  Testament  was  printed 
at  Douai  in  1609,  and  the  New  at  Rheims  in 
1  }H'2.  This  is  greatly  inferior  in  strength  and 
elegance  of  expression  to  the  Authorized  Version 
of  1611,  but  is  highly  commendable  for  its  scru- 
pulous accuracy  and  fidelity,  which-  cannot  be 
predicated  of  all  translations  from  the  Vulgate 
iu  other  languages.  li  was  altered  and  modern- 
ized by  Bishop  Challoner  in  1749,  when  the  text 
was  conformed  to  that  of  the  Clementine  edition. 
It  has  since  undergone  various  alterations  under 
the  caie  of  the  Irish  Roman-catholic  hierarchy, 
and  lias  been  in  some  respects  conformed  to  the 
Authorized  Version,  even  in  passages  which  con- 
•lowi-ualists  of  a  bygone  age  had  stigmatized  as 
licn-iicul.  But  this  has  been  done  without  any 
departure  from  the  text.  The  original  transla- 
tes 1'owever,  adhered  so  servilely  to  this,  as  to 
employ  such  barbarous  words  and  phrases  as  sin- 
d  in  (.Mark  xv.  46),  zealators  (Acts  xx  20),  prae- 
iinition  ( I'.ph.  iii.  1  1),  conlristate  (iv.  .SO),  agnition 
(Fhiicm.  16),  repmpitiate  (Heb.  ii.  17),  with  such 
hosts  God  is  promerited  (xiii.  16),  Ac.  'Yet  in 
justice  it  must  tie  observed,  that  vr>  case  of  wilful 
perversion  of  Scripture  has  evpr  been  brought 
loine   to   the   Rhemish   translator* '"  (Scrivener's 

*   Some  grave  accusations  against  the  Rhemish 
r^uion,  which  a j»  reared  in  the  seventh  edition  of 
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Supplement  to  the  Authorized  Version),  Ifr. 
Scrivener  adds  that  'the  Rhemish  divines  [who 
were  evidently  men  of  learning  and  ability], 
may  occasionally  do  us  good  service  by  furnish- 
ing some  happy  phrase  or  form  of  expression 
which  had  eluded  the  diligence  of  their  more 
reputable  predecessors/     (ib  ) 

The  translators  observe  in  their  preface,  that 
they  religiously  keep  the  phrases  word  for  word, 
'  for  fear  of  missing  or  restraining  the  sense 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  fantasie;'  in  proof  of 
which  they  refer  to  such  phrases  as  ri  iuo\  Kal 
vol,  yvvai  (John  ii.  4),  which  they  render,  '  What 
to  me  and  thee,  woman  V  explaining  it  in  the 
note  by  the  phrase,  'What  hast  thou  to  do  with 
me  V  But  in  some  of  the  modern  editions  of  the 
Rhemish  version  this  rule  has  been  departed  from, 
and  the  text  altered  into,  '  What  is  that  to  me  or 
thee?"  (Dublin  ed.  1791,  1824),  or.  'What  is  it  to 
me  and  thee?'  (Dublin,  1820);  a  reading  inconsis- 
tent with  the  translation  of  the  same  words  in  Luk« 
viii.  28.  The  interpolation  has  been  removed  in 
Dr.  Murray's  edition  of  1 825.  In  the '  Neic  Version 
of  the  Four  Gospels,  by  a  Catholic'  [Dr.  LingardJ> 
the  words  are  rendered,  '  W7hat  hast  thou  to  do 
with  me?'  The  whole  passage  is  thus  rendered 
and  commented  oil  by  Tittmann  (Me/etemata 
Sacra)  :  '  Missum  me  fac,  o  mea,  "  Leave  that 
to  my  care,  good  mother."  It  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  reproof  or  refusal,  but  rather  of  con- 
solation and  promise.  This  appears  from  the 
words  which  follow,"  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come." 
For  in  these  words  he  promises  his  mother  that  at 

the  proper  time  he  will  gratify  her  wish 

But  our  Lord  purposely  delayed  his  assistance, 
that  the  greatness  of  the  miracle  might  be  the 
better  known  to  all.  The  appellation  yuvou,  which 
was  employed  by  our  Lord  on  other  occasions 
also  (John  xix.  26;  xx.  15),  was  very  honourable 
among  the  Greeks,  who  were  accustomed  to  call 
their  queens  by  this  title,  and  may  be  rendered 
"  my  beloved.'1 ' 

Professor  Moses  Stuart  (Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse,  vol.  i.  p.  1 19)  conceives  that  'in  the 
translation  of  u^ravoure  by  agite  pcenitentiam 
(Matt.  iii.  2),  the  same  spirit  was  operating  which 
led  one  part  of  the  Church  in  modern  times  to 
translate  yueTcwoetTe  by  do  penance.  But  the 
Latin  phrase  '  agere  pcenitentiam, '  which  is  also 
found  in  the  old  Italic,  is  evidently  synonymous 
with  psravotiv,  'to  repent.'  '  Agite  pcenitentiam,' 
says  Campbell,  'was  not  originally  a  mistrans- 
lation of  the  Greek  /xeTai/o€<T€.'  Dr.  Lingard  (ut 
supra  i  renders  it  '  repent." 

We  shall  refer  to  one  passage  more,  often  ob- 
jected to  as  proving  that  the  Vulgate  was  altered 
to  serve  a  purjMise.  In  Ileb.  xi.  21,  the  Vul 
gate  reads,  as  the  translation  of  npoatKUvrjati'  6ff 
to  anpov  TTjs  oa£8oL  avrov  :  adoravit  fastigiun 
virgae  ejus  :  '  worshipped  the  top  of  his  (Joseph's, 
rod.1  If  the  present  pointing  of  the  Hebrew  HGtS 
(Gen.  xlvii.   31 )   lie    correct,  the   Seventy,  who 

read  it  HED,  'a  staff  or  'sceptre,'  must  have  been 
'•' 

Mr.  Home's  Introduction  on  the  authority  of  an 
anonymous  writer  (Brief  Hist.  Dublin,  1830 i, 
were  shown  to  be  without  foundation  (see  Wright  • 
translation  of  Seder's  Hermeneutics.  pp.  404' 
407)  ;  they  are  omitted  in  Mr.  Home's  eighth 
edition. 


VULfURR. 

In  an   error,  wherein   they  were  followed  by  the 

Hyriac.  Tholuck  ((\>mm.  on  TTebr.)  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Latin  translators  did  not  (as 
tome  supposed  overlook  ^ttI,  '  upon,'  anil  he  con- 
siders that  this  preposition  with  the  accusative 
rriTght  easily  lead  to  the  acceptation  in  which 
it  is  taken  hy  the  Vulgate,  which  is  also  that 
adopted  by  Cnrvsogtom  and  Theodoret,  who  ex- 
plain the  passage  as  if  Jacob  had  foreseen  Joseph's 
sovereignty,  and  gave  a  proof  of  his  i«lief  in  it  hy 
the  act  of  adoration  iti  ihe  direct  ion  of  his  sceptre. 
This  is  in  Tholuck's  opinion  further  Confirmed  hy 
Ihe  generally  spread  reading  aurov  (his\  not  aurov 
(his  own),  and  he  douhts  if  the  ins)  ifed  writer 
of  the  epistle  did  not  himself  so  understand  the 
passage  in  the  Sept.,  as  being  the  more  signifi- 
cant. But  should  it  he  admitted,  with  Tholuck, 
that  'the  Protestant  controversialists  have  very 
unjustly  designated  this  passage  of  the  Vulgate 
as  one  of  the  most  palpable  of  its  errors,'  it 
must  he  home  in  mind  that  Onkelos,  Jonathan, 
Symmachus,  and  Aquila,  follow  the  present  read- 
ing ;  to  which  Jerome  also  gives  a  decided  prefer- 
ence, observing  (on  Gen.  xlvii.  31),  '  In  this  pas- 
sage some  vainly  assert  that  Jacob  adored  the  top 
of  Joseph's  sceptre;  .  .  .  for  in  the  Hebrew  the 
reading  is  quite  different.  Israel  adored  at  the 
head  of  the  bed  (adoravit  Israel  ad  caput  lec- 
tuli).' 

It  has  been  erroneously  assumed  that  the  trans- 
lators of  the  English  Bible  followed  invariably 
Beza's  third  edition.  They  acted  independently, 
sometimes  following  Stephens  where  his  text  dif- 
fered from  Beza's.  and  sometimes  the  Vulgate  in 
opposition  to  both  (Scrivener,  ut  supra).  The 
translators  of  King  James's  Bible  have  been 
sometimes  reproached  with  having  adopted  read- 
ings in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  all  texts, 
and  of  the  former  English  translations,  as  in  1 
Cor.  xi.  27,  where  the  translation  is,  '  whosoever 
shall  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,'  &c, 
while  the  Greek  text  reads  ^,  '  or  drink.'  But 
they  were  here  preceded  by  the  Geneva  trans- 
lators, who  have  •  and,'  and  this  was  supported 
not  only  by  some  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  but  by 
the  Syriac  version  (published  in  1555),  ami  by 
the  Clermont  MS.  (E)  which  has  kclI,  as  well 
as  by  Clemens  Alexandriuus,  Cassiodorus,  and 
others.  This  reading  had  at  a  subsequent  period 
the  additional  testimony  of  theCW.  Alexandrinus. 
Bengel,  also,  whom  all  unite  with  Dr.  Wiseman 
in  considering 'an  amiable  and  profound  scholar,' 
and  whom  Dr.  Wiseman  himself  calls  'a  noble 
model  of  the  principles  in  action  which  he  has  been 
striving  to  irculcate  through  the  course  of  his 
Lectures'  (Wiseman,  Lectures,  ut  supra),  was  so 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  reading,  that  he  would 
have  introduced  it  into  the  text,  but  for  his  canon 
above  referred  to  [Scripture,  Hoi.y].  The 
reading  fj,  'or,'  however,  being  supported  by  the 
best  authority,  has  been  retained  by  all  other 
editors,  including  Beza,  Grieshach,  Scholz,  Lach- 
maim,  Teschendorf,  and  Schott,  while  the  last 
named  writer,  with  many  others,  still  considers 
'  and'  to  he  the  true  rendering. — W.  W. 

VULTURE  (ftitft,  daah).     Notwithstanding 

the  assignation  of  the  Hebrew  daah  to  '  glede ' 
and  '  black  kitf,'  it  is  clear  that  in  various 
texts  nfcTI  HJO.  rVN,  and  m,  also  translated 
"tn«rlin,'   all   indicate   raptorial  birds  of  inferior 
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powers,  that  have  been  miied  up  with  notions 
strictly  belonging  to  the  vulture ;  while  th« 
vulturider  in  Egypt  alone  amount  at  least  t< 
three  species,  exclusive  of  pcres  (the  bearded 
vulture),  and  racham  (the  white  carrion  vulture 
or  neophron)  ;  and  in  other  passages,  again,  we 
find  ncser  (eagle)  under  circumstances  leading  to 
a  belief  that  vultures  are  meant,  or,  at.  least,  are 
not  excluded.  This  intermixture  of  the  distinc- 
tive attributes  of  genera,  which  by  scientific  clas- 
sification can  now  be  readily  discriminated,  was 
far  from  being  understood  hy  the  ancients,  and 
is  still  incomprehensible  to  Oriental  writers,  who. 
as  well  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  so  unac- 
quainted with  these  characters,  that  they  notice 
as  '  a  terrible  species  of  eagle'  a  bird  which  is  ' 
now  believed  to  be  nothing  more  than  tetrao 
urogallus.  *  the  cock  of  the  woods,'  or  caper- 
kalsie.  Late  Western  commentators,  anxious  to 
distinguish  eagles  from  vultures,  have  assumed 
that  the  first  mentioned  never  feed  on  carcasses ; 
and  judging  the  whole  family  of  vultures  by  the 
group  of  carrion-eaters  alone,  have  insinuated 
that  the  latter  do  not  attack  a  living  prey.  In 
both  cases  they  are  in  error  :  with  some  excep- 
tions, eagles  follow  armies,  though  not  so  abun- 
dantly as  vultures;  and  vultures  attack  living 
prey  provided  with  small  means  of  defence  or 
of  little  weight;  but  their  talons  having  no 
means  of  grasping  with  energy,  or  of  seriously 
wounding  with  the  claws,  they  devour  their 
prey  on  the  spot,  while  the  eagle  carries  it  aloft, 
and  thence  is  more  liable  to  be  stung  by  a 
serpent  not  entirely  disabled,  than  the  vul- 
ture, who  crushes  the  head  of  all  reptiles  it  preys 
upon. 

'I  he  species  of  vulture,  properly  so  railed,  have 
the  head  naked  or  downy,  the  crop  external,  and 
very  long  wings;  they  have  all  an  offensive  -niell, 
and  we  know  of  none  that  even  the  scavenger-ants 
will  eat.  When  dead  they  lie  on  the  ground  un- 
touched till  the  sun  has  di'ted  them  into  mum- 
mies. Those  found  in  and  about,  the  Egyptian 
territory  are  Vnltur  fulfils,  V.  gyps  (Sa\  igny), 
V.  sEgyptius  (Savigny\  V.  monac/ius  (Arabian 
vulture),  V.  cinereus,  V.  Nubicus,  and  a  hla<  k 
species,  which  is  often  figured  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments as  the  bird  of  victory,  hovering  over  the 
head  of  a  national  hero  in  battle,  and  sometimes 
with  a  banner  in  each  talpn.  It  is  perhaps  the 
gypaetus  barbatus  (peres),  or  lammer  geyer,  by 
the  Arabs  called  nesr ;  for  though  neither  a  vul- 
ture nor  an  eagle,  it  is  the  largest  bird  of  prey  of 
the  old  continent,  and  is  armed  like  the  eagle 
with  formidable  claws.  The  head  is  wholly 
feathered ;  its  courage  is  equal  to  its  powers, 
and  it  has  a  strength  of  wing  probably  superior 
to  all  raptorians,  excepting  the  condor;  it  is  con- 
sequently found  with  little  or  no  difference  from 
Norway  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  Japan.  Most,  of  the  above-named 
species  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  voice  varies  in  different  species, 
but  those  of  Egypt,  frequenting  the  Pyramids,  are 
known  to  bark  in  the  night  like  dogs.  Except- 
ing  the  percnopterine  or  carrion  vultures,  all  the 
other  species  are  of  large  size  ;  some  superior  in 
bulk  to  the  swan,  and  others  a  little  less.  The 
Nubian  species  has  been  figured  in  Kitto's  Pa- 
lestine i  \hefulvus  in  Harris's  Diet,  of  the  Nat 
Hist,  of  the  Bible. 
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WAGES.  The  word  rendered  in  the  English 
Version  by  this  term,  signifies  primarily  '  to  pur- 
chase,' to  obtain  by  some  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  purchaser ;  thence  to  obtain  on  the  part  of 
tne  seller  some  consideration  f>r  something  given 
or  done,  and  hence  to  hire,  to  pay,  or  receive 
wages.  Wages,  then,  according  to  the  earliest 
usages  of  mankind,  are  a  return  made  by  a  pur- 
chaser for  something  of  value — specifically  for 
work  performed.  And  thus  labour  is  recognised 
as  property  ;  and  wages  as  the  price  paid  or  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  such  property.  In  this 
relation  there  is  obviously  nothing  impro- 
per or  humiliating  on  the  side  either  of  the 
buyer  or  the  seller.  They  have  each  a  certain 
thing  which  the  other  wants,  and  in  the  exchange 
which  they  in  consequence  make,  both  parties  are 
alike  served.  In  these  few  words  lies  the  theory, 
and  also  the  justification  of  all  service.  The  en- 
tire commerce  of  life  is  barter.  In  hire,  then, 
there  is  nothing  improper  or  discreditable.  It  is 
only  a  hireling,  that  is,  a  mercenary,  a'mean  sor- 
did spirit,  that  is  wrong.  So  long  as  a  human 
being  has  anything  to  give  which  another  human 
being  wants,  so  long  has  he  something  of  value  in 
the  great  market  of  life;  and  whatever  that  some- 
thing may  be,  provided  it  does  not- contribute  to 
evil  passions  or  evil  deeds,  he  is  a  truly  respect- 
able capitalist,  and  a  useful  member  of  the  social 
community.  The  Scriptural  usage  in  applying 
the  term  translated  '  wages '  to  sacred  subjects — 
thus  the  Almighty  himself  says  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  xv.  1),  'I  am  thy  exceeding  great  re- 
ward ' — tends  to  confirm  these  views,  and  to  sug- 
gest ihe  observance  of  caution  in  the  employ- 
ment of  "he  words  '  hire  '  aud  '  hireling,1  which 
have  squired  an  offensive  meaning  by  no  means 
originally  inherent  in  themselves,  or  in  the  He- 
brew words  for  which  they  stand  (Gen.  xxx.  18, 
32.  33). 

Property,  in  all  ages,  has  in  practice  disowned 
the  truth,  that,  it  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
eights.  This  Jacob  found  in  his  dealings  with 
Laban.  But  in  the  iron  age  of  the  Jewish  state, 
injustice  towards  those  who  had  no  property  but 
such  as  their  labour  supplied,- became  very  com- 
mon, and  conduced,  with  other  crimes,  to  call 
down  the  divine  wrath — 'I  will  be  a  swift  wit- 
ness against  those  that  oppress  ti.e  hireling  in  his 
wages  '  (Mai.  iii.  5).— J.  R.  B. 

WAGGON.      [Cart.] 

WAIL.      [Mourning.] 

WALLS.    [Fortifications  ;  Towns.] 

WANDERING.  In  our  office  of  tracing  the 
■tops  of  the  Israelites  from  Goshen  to  Palestine, 
we  have  conducted  them  across  the  Red  Sea  to 
their  first  great  station  on  its  r«n*j>m  bank,  and 
thence  onward  along  the  shore  and  over  the  cliffs 
of  that  sea  till,  following  them  up  Wady  Hebron, 
**■  placed  and  left  them  before  Mount  Hoieb,  in 
i*c    capncioiu   plain    Rahah,  which,  having    its 


WANDERING. 

widest  part  in  the  immediate  frort  of  that  im- 
mense mass  of  rock,  extends  as  if  with  two  arms, 
one  towards  the  north-west,  the  other  towards  the 
north-east.  The  review  of  the  plain  by  so  compe- 
tent a  person  &&  Robinson,  is  of  great  consequence 
for  the  interests  of  ocieTiti fie  geography  and  the  yet 
more  important,  interests  of  religious  truth;  the 
rather  because  a  belief  prevailed,  even  among  the 
best  informed,  that  there  was  no  spot  in  the  Sinaitic 
district  which  answered  to  the  demands  of  the 
Scriptural  narrative.  Even  the  accurate  Winer 
(Rea/-  Wort,  in  art. ' Sinai,'  nat •  Hotel)'  as  referred 
to  by  Robinson,  i.  17;  ii.  550)  says,  '  Which- 
ever mountain  may  be  considered  as  the  place  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  law,  the  common  repre- 
sentation still  remains  false — that  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  there  spreads  out  a  great  plain,  on  which  the 
people  of  Israel  might  assemble  '  (comp.  Ro- 
senmuller,  Alterth.  iii.  1*29).  We  shall  therefore 
transcribe  Robinson's  words  in  extenso  :  '  We 
came  to  Sinai  with  some  incredulity,  wishing  to 
investigate  the  point,  whether  there  was  any  pro- 
bable ground,  beyond  monkish  tradition,  for  fix- 
ing upon  the  present  supposed  site.  We  were  led 
to  the  conviction  that  the  plain  er  Rahah  is  the 
probable  spot  where  the  congregation  of  Israel 
were  assembled  ;  and  that  the  mountain  im- 
pending over  it,  the  present  Horeb,  was  the  scei>e 
of  the  awful  phenomena  in  which  the  law  was 
given.  We  were  surprised  as  well  as  gratified  to 
find  here  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  these  dark 
granite  cliffs,  this  fine  plain  spread  out  before  the 
mountain,  and  I  know  not  where  1  have  felt  a 
thrill  of  stronger  emotion  than  when,  in  first  cross- 
ing the  plain,  the  dark  precipices  oi'  Horeb  rising 
in  solemn  grandeur  before  us,  we  became  aware  of 
the  entire  adaptedness  of  the  scene  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  chosen  by  the  great  Hebrew 
legislator.  Moses,  doubtless,  during  the  forty 
years  in  which  he  kept  the  flocks  of  Jethro,  had 
often  wandered  over  these  mountain^,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  their  valleys  and  deep  re- 
cesses, like  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day.  At  any 
rate,  he  knew  and  had  visited  the  spot  to  which  he 
was  to  conduct  his  people — this  adytum  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  circular  granite  region  ;  a  secret 
holy  place,  shut  out.  from  the  world  amid  lone 
and  desolate  mountains'  (i.  175,  sq.).  We 
subjoin  what  Robinson  reports  of  the  climate: 
'  The  weather,  during  our  residence  at  the  com  en* 
(of  Sinai),  as,  indeed,  during. all  our  journey 
through  the  peninsula  (March  and  April),  was 
very  fine.  At  the  convent  tne  thermometer  ranged 
only  between  47°  and  67°  F.  But  the  winter 
nights  are  said  here  to  be  cold  ;  water  freezes  as 
late  as  February  ;  and  snow  often  falls  upon  the 
mountains.  But  the  air  is  exceedingly  pure,  and 
the  climate  healthy,  as  is  testified  by  the  great 
age  and  vigour  of  many  of  the  monks.  And  \l 
in  general  lew  of  the  Arabs  attain  to  so  great  ar 
age,  the  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  the 
scantiness  of  their  fare,  and  their  exposure  to  pri- 
vations, and  not  to  any  injurious  influence  of  the 
climate"  (p.  175). 

After  having  been  about  a  year  in  the  midst  of 
this  mountainous  region,  the  Israelites  broke  up 
their  encampment  and  began  their  journey  in  the 
order  of  their  tribes,  Judah  leading  the  way  with 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  under  the  guidance  &t 
the  directing  cloud  (Num.  ix.  1ft,  sq. ;  x.  11, 
sq.).    They  proceeded  down  Wady  Seikh,  having 
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*h*  wilderness  ot 'Paran  fiefore  them,  in  a  north- 
westerly directum  ;  but  having  come  to  a  gorge  in 
the  mountains  they  struck  in  a  north-north-east- 
eil\  direction  across  a  sandy  plain  and  then  over 
the  Jehel  et  -Till,  and  came  down  Wady  Zulakah, 
to  the  station  Taherah.  It  took  the  army  three 
da\s  m  reach  this  station.  Whatever  name  the 
place  bore  before,  it  now  received  that  of  Taherah 
(tire),  from  a  supernatural  lire  with  which  mur- 
inurers,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  camp,  were 
destroyed  as  a  punishment  for  their  guilt.  Here, 
too,  the  mixed  multitude  that  was  among  the  Israel- 
ites not  only  fell  a-lusting  themselves,  hut  also 
excited  the  Hebrews  to  remember  Egyptian  lish 
ami  vegetables  with  strong  desire,  and  to  com- 
plain of  the  divinely  supplied  manna.  The  dis- 
content was  intense  and  widely  spread.  Moses 
became  aware  of  it.  and  forthwith  felt  his  spirit 
misgive  him  He  brings  the  matter  before  Jeho- 
vah, and  receives  divine  aid  by  the  appointment  of 
seventy  elders  to  assist  him  in  the  important  ami 
perilous  office  of  governing  the  gross,  sensuous, 
and  self-willed  myriads  whom  he  had  to  lead  to 
Canaan.  Moreover,  an  abundance  of  flesh  meat 
was  given  in  a  most  profuse  supply  of  quails.  It 
appears  that  there  were  now  600,000  footmen 
in  the  congregation. 

The  next  station  was  Kibroth-hattaavah,  near 
which  there  are  line  springs  and  excellent  pastur- 
age. This  spot,  the  name  of  which  signifies 
'graves  of  lust,'  was  so  denominated  from  a 
plague  indicted  on  the  people  in  punishment  of 
their  rebellious  disposition  (Num.  xi.  33  ;  I  Cor. 
x.  b).  Thence  they  journeyed  to  Hazeroth,  which 
Robinson,  after  liurckhardt,  rinds  in  el-Hud- 
hera.  where  is  a  fountain,  together  with  palm- 
trees.  '  The  determination  of  this  point,'  says 
Robinson,  j  is. perhaps  of  more  importance  in  Bib- 
lical history  than  would  at  first  appear  ;  for  if 
this  position  be  adopted  for  Hazeroth,  it  settles  at 
once  the  question  as  to  the  whole  route  of  the 
Israelites  between  Sinai  and  Kadesh.  It  shows 
that  they  must  have  followed  the  route  upon  which 
we  now  were  to  the  sea,  and  so  along  the  coast  to 
Akabah  (at  the  head  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea),  and  thence,  probably,  through  the  great 
Wady  el-'Arabah  to  Kadesh.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  country,  that,  having  once  arrived 
at  this  fountain,  they  could  not  well  have  varied 
their  course  so  as  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the  sea, 
and  continued  along  the  high  plateau  of  the 
western  desert .  (i.  223).  At  Hazeroth,  where  the 
people  seem  to  have  remained  a  short  time,  there 
arose  a  family  dissension  to  increase  the  difficulties 
of  Moses.  Aaron,  apparently  led  on  by  his  sister 
Miriam,  who  may  have  been  actuated  by  some 
feminine  pique  or  jealousy,  complained  of  Moses 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  married  a  Cushite, 
that  is,  an  Arab  wife,  and  the  malcontents  went 
so  far  as  to  set  up  their  own  claims  to  authority  as 
not  less  valid  than  those  of  Moses.  An  appeal  is 
made  to  Jehovah,  who  vindicates  Moses,  rebukes 
Aaron,  and  punishes  Miriam  (Num.  xii.). 

'And  afterward  the  people  removed  from  Haze-, 
roth,  and  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,'  at 
Kadesh  (Num.  xii.  K>;  xiii.  26).  In  Dent.  i. 
19-21,  we  read,  'And  when  we  departed  from 
Horeb  we  went  through  all  that  great  and  terrible 
wilderness  which  ye  saw  by  the  way  of  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Amorites,  as  the  Lord  our  God  com- 
manded   us ;    and    we    came  t«   Kadesh- barnea. 

tol.  u.  _. 
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And    I    said    unto   you,    Ye   are   come    unto   th« 
mountain  of  the  Amorites,  which    the   Lord   our 
God  doth   give   unto   us.     Heboid,  the  Lord   thy 
God    hath    set   the    land    l>el'ore   thee :   go  up  and 
possess    it;     fear    not,    neither    he    discouraged.' 
Accordingly,  here  it  was  that  twelve  men  (spies) 
were  sent  into  Canaan  to  survey  the  country,  who 
went    up    from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Num.  xiii. 
21)  to  Hebron;  and    returning   after   foity  days 
brought   back   a   very  alarming   account  of  what 
they    had   seen.      Let    it,    however,    be   remarked 
that  the  Scriptures  here  supply  several  local  data 
to  this   etTect :   Kadesh-barnea   lay   not   far  from 
Canaan,  near  the  mountain  of  the   Amorites,  in 
the  wilderness  of  Zin,  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 
It  is  evident  that   there   is  here   a   great    lactam, 
which  some   have  attempted  to  fill  up  by  turning 
the  route  a  little  to  the  west  to  Rithmah,  on  the 
borders  of  Idumaea,  and   then  conducting  it  with 
a  sudden   bend   to  the  west  and   the   south,  into 
what  is   considered  the  wilderness  of  Paran  (ffe- 
lievo  Map  of  Arabia  I  'etrcea,  published  by  Dobbs, 
London).      In    this    view,    however,   we    cannot 
concur.     Hoth    Robinson    and   Raunier  are   of  a 
different  opinion.      At  the  same   time  it  must  be 
admitted   that  so   great,  a   gap  in  the  itinerary  is 
extraordinary.     If,  Iwwever,  we  find  ourselves  in 
regard  to  the  journey  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh  pos- 
sessed   of   fewer    and    less   definite    materials    of 
information,  we  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing that  no  great   Scriptural   fact   or  doctrine   is 
concerned.     It  is  certain  that  the  narrative  in  the 
early  part  of  Numbers  goes  at  once  from  Hazeroth 
to   Kadesh ;    ami    although    the   second  account 
(in    Num.    xxxiii.)  supplies   other   places,   these 
seem  to  belong  properly  to  a  second   route  and  a 
second  visit  to  Kadesh.     The  history  in  the  book 
of  Numbers  is  not,  indeed,   a  consecutive   narra- 
tive ;  for  after  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
foolish  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into  Canaan 
contrary    to   the  will   of  God  (Num.  xiv.  4f>),  it 
breaks  suddenly  off.  and  leaving  the  journeyings 
and   the  doings  of  tl*e  camp,  proceeds  fo   recite 
certain  laws.      Vet   it  offers,  as  we  think,  a  clear 
intimation  of  a   second  visit  to  the  wilderness  ot 
Zin  and  to  Kadesh.    Without  having  said  a  word 
as  to  the  removal  of  the  Israelites  southward,  and 
therefore  leaving  them   in  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
at  Kadesh,  it  records  in  the  twentieth  chapter  (ver. 
1),  'Then  came  the  children  of  Israel,  the  whole 
congregation,  into  the   desert  of  Zin,  in  the  firs*, 
mouth,  and  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh.'     And 
this  view  appears  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
writer  immediately  proceeds  to  narrate  the  passage 
of  the   Israelites  hence  on  by  Mount  Hor  south- 
ward to  Gilgal  and  Canaan.     Robinson's  remarks 
(ii.  611)  on  this  point  have  much  force;   'I  have 
thus  far  assumed  that  the  Israelites  were  twice  at 
Kadesh  ;  and  this  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the 
various  accounts.  They  broke  up  from  Sinai  on  th« 
twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  in  the  second 
year  of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  correspond- 
ing to  the  early  part  of  May ;  they  came  into  the 
desert  of  Paran,  whence  spies  were  sent  up  the 
mountain  into  Palestine,  "  in  the  time  of  the  first 
ripe  graj>e8  ; '  and  these  returned  after  forty  days 
to  tlie  camp  at  Kadesh.     As  graj^es  begin  to  ripen 
on  the  mountains  of  Judah   in   July,  the  return 
of  the  spies  is  to  be  placed  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber.    The  people  now  murmured  at  the  report  oi 
the  spies,  and  received  the  sentence  frrw  Jeho*** 
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that  their  carcasses  should  fall  in  the  wilderness, 
arul  their  children  wander  in  the  desert  forty  years. 
Thev  were  ordered  to  turn  back  into  the  desert 
H  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea/'  although  it  appears 
t'.at  they  ahinle  "many"  days  in  Kadesh.  The 
next  m)tice  of  the  Israelites  is,  that  in  the  first  month 
they  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin  and  abode  again 
at  kadesh  ;  here  Miriam  dies;  Moses  and  Aaron 
bring  water  from  the  rock  ;  a  passage  is  demanded 
throu gli  the  land  of  Edom,  and  refused  ;  and  they 
then  journeyed  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor,  where 
Aaron  dies  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  in  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month, 
corresponding  to  a  part  of  August  and  September. 
Here,  then,  between  August  of  the  second  year 
and  August  of  the  fortieth  year,  we  have  an  in- 
terval of  thirty-eight  years  of  wandering  in  the 
desert.  With  this  coincides  another  account. 
From  Mount  Hor  they  proceeded  to  Elath  on  the 
Red  Sea,  and  so  around  the  land  of  Edom  to  the 
brook  Zered,  on  the  border  of  Moab;  and  from 
the  time  of  their  departure  from  Kadesh  (mean- 
ing, of  course,  their  first  departure)  until  they 
thus  came  to  the  brook  Zered,  there  is  said  to  have 
been  an  interval  of  thirty-eight  years. 

In  this  way  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  jour- 
neyings  of  the  Israelites  becomes  perfectly  har- 
monious and  intelligible.  The  eighteen  stations 
mentioned  only  in  the  general  list  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  as  preceding  the  arrival  at  Kadesh,  are 
then  apparently  to  be  referred  to  this  eight  and 
thirtv  years  of  wandering,  during  which  the  people 
at  last  approached  Ezion-geber,  and  afterwards 
returned  northwards  a  second  time  to  Kadesh,  in 
the  hope  of  passing  directly  througn  the  land  of 
Edom.  Their  wanderings  extended,  doubtless, 
over  the  western  desert  ;  although  the  stations 
named  are  probably  only  those  headquarters 
where  the  tabernacle  was  pitched,  and  where 
Moses  and  t lie  elders  and  priests  encamped ; 
while  the  main  body  of  the  people  was  scattered 
-in  various  directions. 

Where,  then,  was  Kadesh  ?  Clearly,  on  the 
borders  of  Palestine.  We  agree  with  Robinson 
and  Raumer  in  placing  it  nearly  at  the  top  of  the 
Wady  Arabah,  where,  indeed  it  is  fixed  by  Scrip- 
ture, for  in  Numbers  xii.  16  we  read,  'Kadesh, 
a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy  (Edom)  border.' 
The  precise  spot  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain, 
but  here,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  lay  in  the 
more  comprehensive  district  of  Paran,  is  Kadesh 
to  lie  placed.  Raumer,  however,  has  attempted 
to  fix  the  locality,  and  in  his  views  Robinson  and 
Schubert  generally  concur.  Kaumer  places  it 
south  from  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  low  lands  be- 
tween the  mountain  of  the  Edomites  and  that  of 
the  Amotites.  The  country  gradually  descends 
from  the  mountains  of  Judah  southward,  and 
win  re  the  descent  terminates  Raumer  sets  Ka- 
cksh.  W  ith  this  view  the  words  of  Moses  entirely 
conesjHind,  when,  at  Kadesh,  he  said  to  the  spies, 
1  (ret  you  up  southu(ir<l,  and  go  up  into  the  moun- 
tain '  (Num.  xiii.  17).  The  ascent  may  have 
been  made  up  the  pass  es-Sufah  ;  up  this  the  self1 
willed  Hebrews  went,  and  were  driven  back  by 
the  (  '.anaanites  as  far  as  to  Ilermah,  then  called 
Z.-plath  (Num.  xiii.  17;  xiv.  40-45;  Judg.  i. 
17).  The  spot  where  Kadesh  lay  Robinson  finds 
•n  the  pfaknii  Ain  el-Weibeh.  Rut  Raumer  pre- 
f*rs  a  spot  to  the  north  of  this  placi — that  where 
Lh«  road  mounts  by  Wady  el-Khui»ar  to  the  pass 


Sufah,  It  ought,  he  thinks,  to  be  fixed  on  a  spfft 
where  the  Israelites  would  be  near  the  pass,  and 
where  the  pass  would  lie  before  their  eyes.  Thii 
is  not  the  case,  according  to  Schubert,  at  Ain  el- 
WTeibeh.  Raumer,  therefore,  inclines  to  fix  on 
Ain  Hasb,  which  lies  near  Ain  el  Khumr.  This 
is  probably  Kadesh.  The  distance  from  the  pass 
Sufah  to  Ain  Hasb  is  little  more  than  half  the 
length  of  that  from  the  same  pass  to  Ain  el-Wei- 
beh. According  to  the  Arabs,  there  is  at  Ain 
Hasb  a  copious  fountain  of  sweet  wate%  sur- 
rounded by  verdure  and  traces  of  rains,  which 
must  be  of  considerable  magnitude,  as  they  were 
seen  by  Robinson  at  a  distance  of  some  miles. 
These  may  be  the  ruins  of  Kadesh  j  but  at  Ain 
el-Weibeh  there  are  no  ruins. 

By  what  route,  then,  did  the  Israelites  come 
from  Hazeroth  to  Kadesh?  We  are  here  suj>- 
plied  with  scarcely  any  information.  The  entire 
distance,  which  is  considerable,  is  passed  by  the 
historian  in  silence.  Nothing  more  remains  than 
the  direction  of  the  two  places,  the  general  features 
of  the  country,  and  one  or  two  allusions 

The  option  seems  to  lie  between  two  routes. 
From  Hazeroth,  pursuing  a  direction  to  the  north- 
east, they  would  come  upon  the  sea-coast,  along 
which  they  might  go  till  they  came  to  the  top  of 
the  Bahr  Akahar,  and  thence  up  Wady  Arabah 
to  Kadesh,  nearly  at  its  extremity.  Or  they 
might  have  taken  a  north-western  course  and 
crossed  the  mountain  Jebel  et-Tih.  If  so,  they 
must,  still  have  avoided  the  western  side  of  Mount 
Araif,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  carried  to 
Beer-sheba,  which  lay  far  to  the  west  of  Kadesh. 
Robinson  prefers  the  first  route ;  Raumer,  the 
second.  •  I,'  says  the  latter,  '  am  of  opinion  that 
Israel  went  through  the  desert  et-Tih,  then  down 
Jebel  Araif,  but  not  along  Wady  Arabah.'  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  words  found  in  Deut.  i. 
19,  'When  we  departed  from  Horeb  we  went 
through  all  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness 
which  ye  saw  by  the  way  of  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites,  and  we  came  to  Kadesh-barnea.'  This 
journey  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh-barnea  took  the 
Hebrews  eleven  days  (Deut.  i.  2). 

At  the  direct  command  of  Jehovah  the  Hebrews 
left.  Kadesh,  came  down  the  Wady  Arabah,  and 
entered  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Num.  xiv.  25).  In  this  wilderness  they  wan- 
dered eight  and  thirty  years,  but  little  can  be  set 
forth  respecting  the  course  of  their  march.  It 
may  in  general  be  observed  that  their  route  would 
not.  resemble  that  of  a  regular  modern  army. 
They  were  a  disciplined  horde  of  nomad  eft,  and 
would  follow  nomade  customs.  It  is  also  clear 
th.it  their  stations  as  well  as  their  course  would 
necessarily  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  its  natural  supplies  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Hence  regularity  of  movement  is  not  to 
be  expected.  How,  except  by  a  constant  miracle, 
two  millions  of  people  were  supported  for  forty- 
years  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  must,  under  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  ever  remain 
inexplicable ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that  such  scanty 
supplies  as  an  occasional  well  or  a  chance  oasis 
do  much  to  relieve  the  difficulty.  In  the  absence 
of  detailed  information,  any  attempt  to  lay  down 
the  path  pursued  by  the  Israelites  after  their 
emerging  from  Arabah  can  l>e  little  better  than 
conjectural.  S6me  authorities  carry  them  quite 
over  to  the  eastern  bank  *>f  the  Red  Sea  ;   but  the 
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eiprewion  'by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea'  denotes 
nothing  mine  than  the  western  wilderness,  or  the 
wilderness  in  the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  stations  over  winch  the  Israelites  passed 
are  set  down  in  Num.  xxxiii.  lft,  sq.  (comp.  Dent. 
x.  6,  7\  and  little  beyond  the  hare  record  can  l>e 
given.  Only  it  seems  extraordinary,  and  is  much 
to  l>e  regretted,  that  lor  so  long  a  period  as  eight 
and  thirty  years  our  information  should  he  so 
exceedingly  small.  Raumer,  indeed,  makes  an 
elVort  >J\ei'trage,  p.  11)  to  fix  the  direction  in 
which  some  of  the  stations  lay  to  each  other,  1  ut 
we  cannot  tind  satisfaction,  in  his  efforts,  and  do 
not,  therefore,  hring  them  before  the  reader.  It 
may  he  of  more  service  to  them  to  subjoin  the 
following  table  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites, 
from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Egypt,  which  we 
take  from  Rohinson's  Researches  in  Palestine  (ii. 
678,  679). 

1.  From  Egypt  to  Sinai. 

Exodus  xii.-xix.  Numbers  xxxiii. 

From  Rameses,  xii   37.  From  Raineses,  ver.  3. 

1.  Snccoth,  xii.  37  Succoth,  ver.  5 

2.  Etham,  xiii.  20  Etham,  ver.  6 

3.  Pi-hahiroth,  xiv.  2  Pidiahiroth,  ver.  7 

4.  Passage  through  Passage  through  the 
the  Red  Sea,  xiv.  Red  Sea,  and  three 
22;  and  three  days'  days'  march  in  the 
march  into  the  desert  desert  of  Etham,  ver.  8 
of  Shur,  xv.  22 

5.  Marah,  xv.  23  Marah,  ver.  8 

6.  Elim,  xv.  27  Elim,  ver.  9. 

T.  Encampment     by     the 

Red  Sea,  ver.  10 

8.  Desert  of  Sin,  xvi.  1     Desert  of  Sin,  ver.  1 1 

9.  Dophkah,  ver.  12 

10.  Alush,  ver.  13 

11.  Rephidim,  xvii.  1       Rephidim,  ver.  14 

12.  Desert     of     Sinai,     Desert  of  Sinai,  ver.  15 
xix.  1 

2.  From  Sinai  to  Kadesh  the  second  time. 

Numbers  x.-xx.  Numbers  xxxiii. 

From    the    Desert   of        From    the    Desert   of 
Sinai,  x.  12.  Sinai,  ver.  16. 

13.  Taberah,  xi.  3; 
Deut.  ix.  22 

14.  Ki broth- hattaavah,     Kibroth-hattaavah,  ver. 
xi.  34  16 

15.  Hazeroth,  xi.  35  Hazeroth,  ver.  17 

16.  Kadesh,  in  the 
desert  of  Paran,  xii. 
16  ;  xiii.  26  ;  Deut. 
i.  2, 19.  Hence  they 
turn  back  and  wan- 
der for  38  years. 
Num.  xiv.  25,  seq. 

17.  Rithmah,  ver.  18 

18  Rimmon-parez,  ver.  19 

19  Libnah,  ver.  20 

20.  Rissah,  ver.  21 

21.  Kehelathah,  ver.  22 

22  Mount  Shapher,  ver.  23 

23  Haradah,  ver.  24 

24  Makheloth,  ver.  25 

25.  Tahath>  ver.  26 

26.  Tarah,  ver.  27 
27  Mithcah,  ver.  28 
23.  Hashmonah,  ver.  29 
29,  Moseroth,  ver.  30 


30. 
31. 

32. 
33. 
31. 


Bene  jaakan,  vei.  31 
Hor-hagidgad.  ver.  32 
Jolbathah,  ver.  33 
Elironah,  ver.  34 
Ezion-gaher,  ver.  35 


35.  Return   to  Kadesh,     Kadesh,  ver.  3G 
Num.  xx.  1 

3.  From  Kadesh  to  the  Jordan. 

Num.  xx.,  xxi.  Dent.  Numbers  xxxiii. 

i.  ii.  x. 
From  Kadesh,  Num.         From  Kadesh,  ver.  37. 
xx.  22. 

36.  Beeioth  Bene-jaa- 
kan,  Dent.  x.  6 

37.  Mount  Hor,  Num.     Mount  Hot,  ver.  37 
xx.  22  ;    or  Mosera, 

Deut.   x.    G,    where 
Aaron  died 

38.  Gudgodah,  Deut. 
x.  7 

39.  Jotbath.  Deut.  x.  7 

40.  Way  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Num.  xxi.  4  ; 
by  Elath  and  Ezion- 
gaher,  Deut.  ii.  8 

41.  Zalmonah,  ver.  41 

42.  Punon,  ver.  42 

43.  Oboth,    Num.   xxi.     Oboth,  ver.  43 
10 

44.  Ije  abarim,  Num.  Ije-abarim,  or  .Km,  vei. 
xxi.  11  44,  45 

45.  The  brook  Zered, 
Num.  xxi.  12  ; 
Deut.  ii.  13,  14 

46.  The  brook  Anion, 
Num.  xxi.  13  j 
Deut.  ii.  24 

47.  Dibon-gad,  ver.  45,  now 

Dhiban 

48.  Almon-diblathaim,  ver. 

46 

49.  Beer  (well)  in  the 
desert.  Num.  xxi. 
16,  18 

50.  Maftanah,  xxi.  18 

51.  Nahaliel,  xxi.  19 

52.  Bamoth,  xxi.  19 

53.  Pisgah,  y.'U  for  the     Mountains  of  Abartirj, 
range  of  Abarim,  of      near  to  Nebo,  ver.  47 
which     Pisgah    was 

put,  xxi.  20 

54.  By  the  way  of  Plains  of  Moab  by  Jor- 
Bashan  to  the  plains  dan,  near  Jericho,  ver. 
of  Moab  by  Jordan,  48 

near  Jericho,  Num. 
xxi.  33  ;  xxii.  1 

Thare  are  a  few  events  which  must  be  recorded 
in  order  to  preserve,  in  a  measure,  the  uniformity 
of  the  narrative  designed  to  trace  the  passage  of 
the  Hebrews  from  the  land  of  bondage  to  the 
Promised  Land. 

When  we  l>egin  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
story  at  the  second  visit  to  Kadesh.  we  find  time 
had,  in  the  interval,  been  busy  at  its  destructive 
work,  and  we  thus  gain  confirmation  of  the  view 
which  has  beer,  taken  of  such  second  visit.  No 
sooner  has  the  sacred  historian  told  us  of  t tie 
return  of  the  Israelites  to  Kadesh,  than  he  records 
the  death  and   burial  of  Miriam,  and  has.  At  no 
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great  distance  of  time,  to  narrate  that  of  Aaron  and 
Moses.  While  still  ajt  Kadesh  a  rising  against 
these  leaders  takes  place,  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
a  want  of  water.  Water  is  produced  from  the 
rock  at  a  spot  called  hence  Meribah  (strife). 
Jjut  Moses  and  Aaron  displeased  God  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, probably  because  "they  distrusted  God's 
general  providence  and  applied  for  extraordinary 
resources.  On, account  of  this  displeasure  it  was 
announced  to  them  that  they  should  not  enter 
Canaan.  A  similar  transaction  has  been  already 
spoken  of  as  taking  place  in  Rephidim  (Exod. 
xvii.  I).  The  3arne  name,  Meribah,  was  occa- 
sioned in  that  as  in  this  matter.  Hence  it  has 
been  thought  that  we  have  here  two  versions  of  the 
same  story.  Hut  there  is  nothing  surprising,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  in  the  outbreak  of  discon- 
tent for  want  of  water,  which  may  well  have 
happened  even  more  than  twice.  The  places 
are  different,  very  wide  apart;  the  time  is  differ- 
ent ;  and  there  is  also  the  great  variation  arising 
out  of  the  conduct  and  punishment  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  judge  the  two 
records  to  speak  of  different  transactions. 

Relying  on  the  ties  of  blood  (Gen.  xxxii,  8) 
Moses  sent  to  ask  of  the  Edomites  a  passage, 
through  their  territory  into  Canaan.  The  answer 
was  a  refusal,  accompanied  by  a  display  of  force. 
The  Israelites,  therefore,  were  compelled  to,  turn 
their  face  southward,  and  making  a  turn  round  the 
end  of  theElanitic  gulf  leached  Mount  Hor,  near 
Petra,  on  the  top  of  which  Aaron  died.  Finding 
the  country  bad  for  travelling,  aud  their  food  un- 
pleasant, Israel  again  broke  out  info  rebellious 
discontent,  and  was  punished  by  fiery  serpents 
which  bit  the  people,  and  much  people  died,  when 
a  remedy  was  provided  in  a  serpent  of  brass  set  on 
a  pole  (Num.  xxi.  4,  sq.).  Still  going  northward, 
and  probably  pursuing  the  caravan'  route  from 
Damascus,  they  at  length  reached  the  valley  of 
Zared  (the  brook),  which  may  be  the  present 
Wady  Kei  ek,  that  runs  from  the  east  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  Hence  they  *  removed  and  pitched  on  the  other 
side  of  Anion,  which  is  in  the  border  of  Mqab,  be- 
tween Moab  and  the  Amorites  '  (Num.  xxi.  13). 
Beer  (the  well)  was  the  next  station,  where,  find- 
ing a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  being  rejoiced 
at  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  termination  or  their 
journey,  the  people  indulged  in  music  and  song, 
singing  *  the  song  of  the  well '  (Num.  xxi.  17, 
1°)  The  Amorites  being  requested,  refused  to 
give  Israel  a  passage  through  their  borders,  and 
s.)  t  he  nation  was  again  compelled  to  proceed  still  ■ 
in  a  northerly  course.  At  length  having  beaten 
the  Amorites.  and  Og,  king  of  Hashan,  they 
leached  the  Jordan,  and  pitched  their  tents  at  a 
spot  which  lay  opjiosite  Jericho.  Here  Halak, 
king  of  l he  Moabites,  alarmed  at  their  numbers 
and  their  successful  prowess,  invited  Halaatn  to 
(ui.se  Israel,  in  the  hope  of  being  thus  aided  to 
overcome  them  and  drive  them  out.  The  in- 
tended curse  proved  a  blessing  in  the  prophet's 
mouth.  While  here  the  people  gave  way  to  the 
idolatrous  practices  of  the  Moabites,  when  a  ter- 
rible punishment  was  inflicted,  partly  by  a  plague 
which  took  off  21,000,  and  partly  by  the  avenging 
sword.  Moses,  being  commanded  to  take  the 
§um  of  the  children  of  Israel,  from  twenty  years 
upwards,  found  they  amounted  to  600,730,  among 
whom  there  was  not  a  man  of  them  whom  Moses 
iu»U  Aaron  numbered  in  the  wildern.-gs  of  Sinai 


(Num.  xxvi.  47,  64).  Moses  is  now  directed  to 
ascend  Abarim,  to  Mount  Nebo,  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  over  against  Jericho,  in  order  that,  he  might 
survey  the  land  which  he  was  not  to  enter  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  rebelled  against  God's  com- 
mandment in  the  desert  of  Zin  (Num.  xxvii. 
12;  Dent  xxxii  49).  Conformably  with  the  divine 
command,  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of 
Moab  unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of 
Pisgah,  and  there  he  died,  at  the  age  of  120  years  : 
'  His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated  '  (Dent,  xxxiv.).  Under  his  successor, 
Joshua,  the  Hebrews  were  forthwith  led  across  the 
Jordan,  and  established  in  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Thus  a  journey,  which  they  might  have  per- 
formed in  a  few  months,  they  spent  forty 
years  in  accomplishing,  bringing  on  themselves 
unspeakable  toil  and  trouble,  and  in  the  end. 
death,  as  a  punishment  for  their  gross  and  sensual 
appetites,  and  their  unbending  indocility  to  the 
divine  will  (Num.  xiv.  23;  xxvi.  65).  Joshua, 
however,  gained  thereby  a  great  advantage;  inas- 
much as  it  was  with  an  entirely  new  generation 
that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions  of  the  Mosaic  polity  in  Pales- 
tine.  This  advantage  assigns  the  reason  why  so 
long  a  period  of  years  was  spent  in  tlie  wilder- 
ness. 

The  following  works  are  valuable :  Palastina 
und  die  SUdlich  angrenzenden  Lander ;  German 
edition  of  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Pa- 
lestine;  Reise  in  das  Morgenland  in  1836-7, 
von  Schubert ;  Commenlaire  Gcographique  stir 
V  Exode,  par  L.  de  Lalwde,  Paris,  1841  ;  Maps 
Palastina,  von  J.  L.  Grimm,  Berlin,  1830; 
Karten  zu  Robinson's  Palastina,  von  Kiepert, 
1840  ;  Karte  von  Palastina,  von  K.  Ritter,  1842. 
Wandkarte  voh  Palastina,  von  Volter,  1843; 
Louis  Erbe,  Relief  Karte  van  Palastina,  1842; 
Pian    von   Jerusalem,   von    Helmuth,    1843.  — 

J.  R.  B. 

WAR.  The  Hebrew  nation,  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinued in  Egyptian  bondage,  might  be  regarded  as 
unacquainted  with  military  affairs,  since  a  jealous 
government  would  scarcely  permit  so  numerous 
and  dense  a  population  as  the  pastoral  families 
of  Israel,  which  retained  their  seat  in  Goshen, 
certainly  were,  to  be  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
resistance  to  authority;  but  placed  as  this  por- 
tion of  the  people  was,  with  the  wanderers  of  the 
wilderness  to  the  south,  and  the  mountain  rob- 
bers of  Kdom  to  the  east,  some  kind  of  defence 
must  have  been  provided  to  protect,  its  cattle,  and 
in  a  measure  to  cover  lower  Egypt  itself  from 
foreign  inroads.  Probably  the  labouring  jwpula- 
tion,  scattered  as  bondsmen  through  the  Delta, 
were  alone  destitute  of  weapons,  while  the  shep-. 
herds  had  the  same  kind  of  defensive  arms  which 
are  still  in  use,  and  allowed  to  all  classes  in 
eastern  countries,  whatever  be  their  condition. 
This  mixed  state  of  their  social  position  appear* 
to  be  countenanced  by  the  fact  that,  when  sud- 
denly permitted  to  de]>art,  the  whole  oiganizafion 
required  for  the  movement  of  such  a  multitude 
was  clearly  in  force  ;  ye*  nol  a  word  is  said  about 
physical  means  to  resist  the  pursuing  Egyptians, 
although  at  a  subsequent  period  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  were  wanting  to  invade  Palestine, 
but  that  special  causes  prevented  them  from  l»eing 
immediately  resorted  to.  The  Israelites  wer% 
therefore,  partly  armed  ;  they  had  tlieir  bows  and 
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trrows,  clubs  and  darts,  wicker  or  o\-hi(le  shields, 
uul  helmets  |  caps)  of  skins,  or  of  woven  rushes, 
mad?   somewhat  like  our  bee-hives. 

These  inferences  are  l»t»rne  out  hy  the  fact,  that 
the  Egyptian  offensive  \vea|Kins  were  hut  little 
oetter,  and  that  the  materials,  being  readily  acces- 
sible and  inconstant  use,  could  he  manufactured 
hv  the  cattle-herds  and  dwellers  in  tents  them- 
selves. From  their  faun  liar  knowledge  of  the 
Egvntiau  institutions,  the  Israelites  doubtless 
copied  their  military  organization,  as  soon  as  they 
were  free  from  bondage,  and  became  inured  to  a 
warlike  life  during  their  forty  years'  wandering 
in  the  desert ;  but  with  this  remarkable  difference, 
that  while  Egvpt  reckoned  her  hundred  thousands 
of  regulars,  either  drawn  from  the  provinces  or 
nonies  by  a  kind  of  conscri ption,  such  as  is  to  l>e 
seen  on  the  monuments,  or  from  a  military  caste 
of  hereditary  soldiers,  the  Hebrew  people,  having 
preserved  the  patriarchal  institution  of  nomades, 
were  embodied  hy  families  and  tribes,  as  is  plainly 
proved  by  the  order  of  march  which  was  pre- 
served during  their  pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of 
Promise.  That  order  likewise  reveals  a  military 
circumstance  which  seems  to  attest  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  greatest  and  most  warlike  masses 
was  not  ori  the  left  of  the  order  of  movement, 
that  is,  towards  their  immediate  enemies,  hut 
always  to  the  front  and  right,  as  if  even  then  the 
most  serious  opposition  might  he  expected  from  the 
east  and  north-east — possibly  from  a  reminiscence 
of  past  invasions  of  the  giant  races,  and  of  the 
first  conquerors,  furnished  with  cavalry  and  cha- 
riots, having  come  from  those  directions. 

At  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Israel,  horses 
were  not  vet  abundant  in  Egypt,  for  the  pursuing 
army  had  only  COO  chariots,  and  the  shepherd 
people  were  even  prohibited  from  breeding  or 
possessing  them.  The  Hebrews  were  enjoined  to 
trust,  under  Divine  protection,  to  the  energies  of 
infantry  alone,  their  future  country  being  chiefly 
within  the  basin  of  high  mountains,  and  the 
march  thither  over  a  district  of  Arabia  where  to 
this  day  horses  are  not  in  use.  We  may  infer  that 
the  inspired  lawgiver  rejected  horses  because  they 
were  already  known  to  be  less  tit  lor  defence  at 
home  than  for  distant  expeditions  of  conquest,  in 
which  it  was  not  intended  that  the  chosen  people 
should  engage. 

Where  such  exact  order  and  instruction  ex- 
isted, it  may  not  be  doubted"  that  in  military 
affairs,  upon  which  in  the  first  years  of  emanci- 
pation so  much  of  future  power  and  success  was 
to  depend,  mdbsures  no  less  appropriate  were 
taken,  and  that,  with  the  Egyptian  model  univer- 
sally known,  similar  institutions  or  others  equally 
efficient  were  adopted  by  the  Israelites.  Great 
tribal  ensigns  they  had,  and  thence  we  may  infer 
the  existence  of  others  for  subordinate  divisions. 
L\ke  the  Egyptians,  they  could  move  in  columns 
and  lbrm  well  ordered  ranks  in  deep  fronts  of 
battle,  and  they  acted  upon  the  best  suggestions  of 
human  ingenuity  united  with  physical  daring, 
except  when  expressly  ordered  to  trust  to  Divine 
interposition.  The  force  of  circumstances  caused 
in  time  modifications  of  importance  to  be  made, 
where  doctrine  had  interfered  with  what  was  felt 
to  hinge  on  political  necessities;  but  even  then 
they  were  long  and  urgently  wanted  before  they 
took  place,  although  the  people  in  religion  were 
unistiintly  disregarding  the  most  important  points, 


and  forsaking  that  God  who,  they  all  knew  and 
believed,  had  taken  them  out  of  bondage  to  make 
them  a  gre.it  nation.  Thus,  although  from  the 
time  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Manassch  received 
their  allotment  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  possession 
of  horses  became  in  some  measure  necessary  to 
defend  their  frontier,  still  the  people  persisted  lot 
ages  in  abstaining  from  them,  and  even  in  the  time 
of  David  would  not  use  them  when  they  were  ac- 
tually captured  ;  hut  when  the  policy  of  Solomon 
had  made  extensive  conquests,  the  injunction  was 
set  aside,  because  horses  became  all-important ; 
anil  from  the  captivity  till  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  remnant  of  the  eastern  tribes  were 
in  part  warlike  equestrian  nomades,  who  struck 
terror  into  the  heart  of  the  formidable  Persian 
cavalry,  won  great  battles,  and  even  captured 
Parthian  kings.  When  both  the  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel  were  again  confined  to  the 
mountains,  they  reduced  their  cavaliy  to  a  small 
body  ;  because,  it  may  be,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
within  the  basin  of  the  Libanus  was,  as  it  still  is, 
unfavourable  to  breeding  horses.  Another  in- 
stance of  unwillingness  to  violate  ancient  insti- 
tutions is  found  in  the  Hebrews  abstaining  from 
active  war  on  the  Sabbath  until  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees. 

There  are,  however,  indications  in  their  military 
transactions,  from  the  time  Assyrian  and  Persian 
conquerors  pressed  upon  the  Israelite  states,  and 
still  more  after  the  captivity,  which  show  the  influ- 
ence of  Asiatic  military  ideas,  according  to  which 
the  masses  do  not  act  with  ordered  unity,  but  trust 
to  the  more  adventurous  in  the  van  to  decide  the 
fate  of  battle.  Later  still,  under  the  Maccabees,  the 
systematic  discipline  of  Macedonian  importation 
can  lie  observed,  even  though  in  Asia  the  Greek 
method  of  tiaiuing,  founded  on  mathematical 
principles,  had  never  been  fully  complied  with, 
or  had  been  modified  'by  the  existence  of  new 
circumstances  and  new  elements  of  destruction  ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  use  of  great  bodies  ot 
light  cavalry,  showering  millions  of  arrows  upon 
their  enemies,  and  fighting  elephants  introduced 
by  the  Ptolemies. 

But  all  these  practices  became  again  modified 
in  Western  Asia  when  Roman  dominion  had  su- 
perseded the  Greek  kingdoms.  Even  the  Jews,  as 
is  evident  from  Josephus,  modelled  their  military 
force  on  the  Imperial  plan  ;  their  infantry  became 
armed,  and  was  manoeuvred  in  accordance  with 
that  system  which  every  where  gave  victory  by 
means  of  the  firmness  and  mobility  which  it  im- 
parted. The  masses  were  composed  of  cohorts 
or  their  equivalents,  consisting  of  centnria?  and 
decuria?,  or  subdivisions  into  hundreds,  fifties, 
arid  tens,  similar  to  modern  battalions,  com- 
panies, and  squads ;  and  the  commanders  were 
of.  like  grades  and  numbers.  Thus  the  jteople  of 
Israel,  and  the  nations  around  them,  cannot  be  ac- 
curately considered,  in  a  military  view,  without 
taking  into  account  the  successive  changes  here 
noticed  ;  for  they  had  the  same  influence  which 
military  innovations  had  in  Europe  between  the 
eras  of  Charlemagne. and  the  Emperor  Charles  Y., 
including  the  use  of  cannon — that  invention  foe 
a  long  time  making  no  greater  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  armies,  than  the  perfection  of  war 
machines  produced  upon  *toe  military  institutions 
of  antiquity. 

The  army  of  Israel  was  chiefly  composed  flf 
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in  fan  V  y,  as  before  remarked,  formed  into  a  trained 
body  of  »j)earmen,  and,  in  greater  numbers,  of 
siingers  and  archers,  with  horses  and  chariots  in 
small  proportion,  excepting  during  the  periods 
when  the  kingdom  extended  over  the  desert  to 
the  Red  Sea.  The  irregulars  were  drawn  from 
the  families  and  tribes,  particularly  Ephraim  and 
Benjamin,  but  the  heavy  armed  derived  their 
chief  strength  from  Judah,  ami  were,  it  appears, 
collected  by  a  kind  of  conscription,  by  tribes,  like 
the  earlier  Roman  armies;  not  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  selected  officers,  but  by  genealo- 
gists of  each  tribe,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  princes.  Of  those  returned  on  the  rolls,  a  pro- 
portion greater  or  less  was  selected,  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  time;  and  the  whole  male  po- 
pulation might  be  called  out  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. When  kings  had  rendered  the  system  of 
government  better  organised,  there  was  an  officer 
denominated  IDI^H  hashoter,  a  sort  of  muster- 
master,  who  had  returns  of  the  effective  force,  or 
number  of  soldiers  ready  tor  service,  but  who  was 
subordinate  to  the  IQIDH  hasopher,  or  scribe,  a 
kind  of  secretary  o(  state.  These  officers,  or  the 
D"HD£y  shoterim,  struck  out,  or  excused  from 
sei.vice: — 1st,  those  who  had  built  a  house  with- 
out, having  yet  inhabited  it ;  2nd,  those  who  had 
planted  an  olive  or  vineyard,  and  had  not  tasted 
the  fruit — which  gave  leave  of  absence  for  five 
years ;  3rd,  those  who  were  betrothed,  or  had 
been  married  less  than  one  year  ;  4th,  the  faint- 
hearted, which  may  mean  the  constitutionally 
delicate,  rather  than  the  cowardly,  as  that  quality 
is  seldom  owned  without  personal  inconvenience, 
and  where  it  is  no  longer  a  shame,  the  rule  would 
destroy  every  levy. 

The  levies  were  drilled  to  march  in  ranks  (1 
Chron.  y.ii.  38),  and  in  column  by  fives  (D^DH, 
chamushim*)  abreast  (Kxod.  xiii.  18);  hence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  they  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptian  system  a  decimal  formation,  two  fifties 
in  each  division  making  a  solid  square,  equal 
in  rank  and  Hie :  for  twice  fen  in  rank  and 
live  in  tile  being  told  off  by  right  hand  and  left 
hand  files,  a  command  to  the  left  hand  files  to 
face  about  and  march  six  or  eight  paces  to  the 
rear,  then  to  front  and  take  one  step  to  the  right 
would  make  the  hundred  a  solid  square,  with 
only  the  additional  distance  between  the  right 
hand  or  unmoved  tiles  necessary  to  use  the  shield 
and  spear  without  hindrance;  while  the  depth 
being  again  reduced  to  five  files,  they  could  face 
to  the  right  or  left,  and  march  firmly  in  column, 
p assing  every  kind  of  ground  without  breaking  or 
lengthening  their  order.  The  Pentastichous  f 
system,  or  arrangement  of  five  men  In  depth,  was 
effected  by  the  simple  evolution  just  mentioned, 
to  its  own  condensation  to  double  number,  and  at 

*  If  this  Nsrm  could  be  satisfactorily  shown  to 
meai  fifty,  it  would  still  contain  the  decimal 
system,  and  equally  necessitate  the  above  forma- 
tion ;  bnt  no  army,  except  for  a  short  manoeuvre 
before  battle,  could  march  in  column  with  a  front 
of  fifty,  though  the  companies  were  of  fifty  men; 
they  must  always  have  beefi  doubled  for  sim- 
plifying every  efficient  manauivre.  There  was 
thus  also  an  office*  to  command  the  front,  and 
fcBnther  the  rear. 

f  Taking  arlxos  in  its  confined  '  »mse  of  a  file 
or  row  of  men  arranged  behind  each  other. 
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the  same  time  afforded  the  necessary  ipac*  W» 
tween  the  standing  files  of  spearmen  oi  light  in* 
fantry  for  handling  their  weapons  without  ob- 
stacle, always  a  primary  object  in  every  ancient 
system  of  training.  Between  the  fifth  ai-i  sixth 
rank  there  was  thus  space  made  for  the  ensig» 
bearer,  who,  as  he  then  stood  precisely  between 
the  companies  of  fifty  each,  had  probably  some 
additional  width  to  enable  his  ensign  being  sta 
tinned  between  the  four  middlemost  men  in  the 
square,  having  five  men  in  file  and  five  in  rank 
before,  behind,  and  on  each  side ;  there  he  was 
the  regulator  of  their  order,  coming  to  the  front  in 
advancing,  and  to  the  rear  in  retreating;  and  this 
may  explain  why  ot/x°s>  a  rUe>  aiJd  the  Hebrew 
deghel  and  ties,  an  ensign,  are  in  many  cases  re- 
garded as  synonymous.  Although  neither  the 
Egyptian  depth  of  formation,  if  we  may  judge 
from  their  pictured  monuments,  nor  the  Greek 
phalanx,  nor  the  Roman  legion,  was  constructed 
upon  decimal  principles,  yet  the  former  was  no 
doubt  so  in  its  origin,  since  it  was  the  model  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  tetrastichal  system,  which  after- 
wards succeeded,  shows  that  it  was  not  the  ori- 
ginal, since  even  in  the  phalanx,  where  the  files 
formed,  broke,  and  doubled  by  fours,  eights,  six- 
teens,  and  thirty-twos,  there  remained  names  of 
sections  which  indicated  the  first-mentioned  divi- 
sion :  such  was  the  peutacontarchy,  denoting  some 
arrangement  of  fifty,  while  in  reality  it  consisted 
of  sixty-four,  and  the  decany  and  decurio,  though 
derived  from  a  decimal  order,  signified  an  entire 
file  or  a  compact  line  in  the  phalanx,  without  re- 
ference to  number. 

With  centuries  thus  arranged  in  masses,   both 
moveable  and  solid,  a  front  of  battle  could  be 
formed  in  simple  decimal  progression   to  a  thou- 
sand, ten  thousand,  and  to  an  army  at  all  times 
formidable  by   its  depth,  and   by   the   facility  it 
afforded  for  the  light  troops,  chariots  of  war,  and 
cavalry,  to  rally  behind  and  to  issue  from  thence 
to  the  front.      Archers  and  slingers  could  ply  their 
missiles  from  the  rear,  which  would  be  more  cer- 
tain  to   reach   an  enemy   in   close  conflict,  than 
was  to  be  found  the  case  with  the  Greek  phalanx, 
because  from  the  great  depth  of  that  body  mis- 
siles from  behind  were  liable  to  fall  among  its  own 
front  ranks.     These  divisions  were  commanded,  it 
seems,  by  O^^ip  kttsinim,  officers   in   charge  of 
one  thousand,  who,  in  the  first  ages,  may  have 
been  the  heads  of  houses,  but  in  the  time  of  the 
kings  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  had  a 
seat  in  the  councils  of  war ;  but  the  commander 
of    the  host  N3¥n  ?V  1&    sar  Aat-tzaba,  such 
as   Joarb,   Abner,    Henaiah,   &c,  was    either  the 
judge,  or  under  the  judge  or  king,  the  supreme 
head  of  the  army,  and  one  of  the  highest  officers' 
in  the  state.     He,  as  well  as  the  king,   had  an 
armour-bearer,  whose  duty  was  not   only  to  bear 
his  shield,  spear,  or  bow,  and  to  carry  orders,  but 
above  all,  to  In?  at  the  chief's  side  in  the  hour  of 
Iwittle  (Judg.  ix.  54;  1  Sam.  xiv.  6  ;  xxxi.  4,  5). 
Beside   the  royal   guards,   there  was,  as  e3rly  at 
least    as    the    time    of   David,  a    select   troop  of 
heroes,    who  appear  to  have  had  an   institution 
very  similar  in  principle  to  our  modern  orders  07 
knighthood,   and   may   have   originated    the   dis- 
tinctive marks  already  pointed  out  as  used  by  the 
Romans  ;  for  it  seems  they  strewed  their  h»ir  witfe 
gold  dust  [Akms.]. 

in   military  operations,   such   as   marches  ia 
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qoe^t  of,  or  in  Hl«  presence  of,  an  enemy,  and 
til  order  of  battle,  the  forces  were  formed  into 
three  divisions,  each  commanded  by  a  chief  cap- 
tain   or    commander  of   a    corps,    or   third   part, 

WvfcJ  or"  ^'a*'  shrlish,  as    was    also   the    case 

I 
with  other  armies  of  the  cast  ;  these  constituted 
the  centre,  and  riu'ht  and  left  wing,  and  during 
a  march  formed  the  van,  centre,  and  rear.  The 
great  camp  in  the  wilderness  was  composed  of 
four  of  these  triple  bodies  disposed  in  a  quad- 
rangle, each  front  having  a  tribal  great  central 
•taudaid,  and  another  triUil  one  in  each  wing. 

The  war  cry  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  intonated 
by  tlie  ensign  bearers,  as  in  the  West,  but  by  a 
Levite;  for  priests  had  likewise  charge  of  the 
trumpets,  ami  the  sounding  of  signals  ;  and  one  of 
them,  called  '  the  anointed  for  war.'  who  is  said 
jp  have  had  the  charge  of  animating  the  army 
to  action  by  an  oration,  may  have  been  appointed 
to  utter  the  cry  of  battle  (Deut.  xx.  2).  It  was 
a  mere  shout  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20),  or,  as  in  later 
ages,  Haldujah  !  while  the  so-called  mottoes  of 
the  central  banners  of  the  four  great  sides  of  the 
square  of  Judah,  Reuben,  Ephraim,  and  Dan, 
were  more  likely  the  battle-songs  which  each  of 
the  fronts  of  the  mighty  army  had  sung  on  com- 
mencing the  march  or  advancing  to  do  battle 
(Num.  x.  34,  35,  3(5  ;  Deut.  vi.  \).  These  verses 
may  have  been  sung  even  before  the  two  books 
wheiein  they  are  now  found  were  written,  and  in- 
deed the  sense  of  the  text  indicates  a  past  tense. 
It  was  to  these  we  think  Jehoshaphat  addressed 
himself  when  about  to  engage  the  Moabites  :  he 
ordered  '  the  singers  before  the  Lord  '  to  chant 
the  response  (2  Chron.  xx.  21),  '  Praise  the  Lord, 
for  his  mercy  end u ret h  for  ever.'  With  regard  to 
the  pass-word,  the  sign  of  mutual  recognition 
occurs  in  Judg.  vii.  18,  when,  after  the  men  had 
blown  their  trumpets  and  shown  light,  they  cried 
*  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  ' — are- 
petition  of  the  very  words  overheard  by  that  chief 
while  watching  the  hostile  army. 

Before    an    engagement     the    Hebrew  soldiers 
were    spared   fatigue  as  much    as    possible,  and 
food   was  distributed   to  them;    their  arms  were 
enjoined  to  be  in  the  best  order,  and  they  formed 
a  line,  as  before  described,  of    solid   squares  of 
hundreds,  each  square  being    ten    deep,  and  as 
many   in   breadth,   with    sufficient    intervals  be- 
tween the  files  to  allow  of  facility  in  the  move- 
ments, the   management   of  the   arms,  and    the 
passage    to    the    front    or    rear    of  siingers    and 
archers.     These  last  occupied  posts  according  to 
circumstances,  on  the  flanks,  or  in  advance,  but 
in  the  beat  of  battle  were  sheltered    behind    the 
squares   of  spearmen  ;   the  siingers  were   always 
stationed    in  the   rear,  until    they    were    ordered 
forward    to    cover  the  front,   impede    an    ho'stile 
approach,  or  commence    mi    engagement,   some- 
what   in    the  -manner    of    modern     skirmishers. 
Meantime,  the  king,   or    hi«    representative,  ap- 
peared clad  in  holy  ornaments,  &1p  'TliT,  hadri 
kodesh   (in   our   version   rendered    '  the   beauties 
of  holiness,'    Ps.  ex.  3  ;    2  Chron.  xx.  21),  and 
proceeded    to    make    the    final    dispositions    for 
ba  tie.  in   the  middle  of   his  chosen    braves,  and 
attended    by  priests,   who,   by   their  exhortations, 
animated  the  rauks  within  hearing,  while  the  tru'm- 
peta  waited  to  sound  the  signal.    It  was  now,  with 
the  enemy  ar.  band,  we  may  suppose,  that  the 


•lingers   would    be  ordered    to   pass   forward    be- 
tween   the    intervals    of   the   line,    a.>d,    c|>ening 
their  order,  would    let   fly    their   stone  or   leaden 
missiles,    until,    by  the   gradual   approach   of  the 
oppisln^   fronts,  they    would    be   hemmed  in    and 
recalled  to  the  rear,   or  ordered  to  take   an  appro- 
priate   position.      Then    was    the    time    when   t he 
trumpet-bearing     priests    received    command    to 
Round   the  charge,  and  when    the  shout    of  battle 
burst  forth  from  the  ranks.   The  signal  being  given, 
the   heavy    infantry    would   press    forward    under 
cover   of  their    shields,    with   the    FID")   romach 
protruded  direct    upon   the   front   of  the   enemy  : 
the  rear  ranks   might  then,  when   so  armed,   cast 
their  darts,  and  the  archers,  behind  them  all,  shoot 
high,  so  as  to   pitch   their   arrows   over   the   lines 
before  (hem,  into  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy 
beyond.      If  the   opposing    forces   broke    through 
the  line,  we  may  imagine    a   body  of  charioteers 
reserve,  rushing  from  their  post,  and   charging  in 
among  the  disjointed  ranks  of  the  enemy,  before 
they  could  reconstruct  their  order;   or   wheeling 
round  a  (lank,  fall   upon   the  rear;   or   being   en- 
countered   by  a  similar  manoeuvre,  and  perhaps 
repulsed,  or  rescued    by    Hebrew    cavalry.      The 
king,    meanwhile,    surrounded    by    his    princes, 
posted  close  to  the  rear  of  his  line  of  battle,  and  in 
the  middle  of  showered  missiles,  would  watch  the 
enemy  and  strive  to  remedy  every  disorder.    Thus 
it  was   that  several    of  the   sovereigns   of  Judah 
were  slain  (2  Chron.  xviii.  33;  xxxv.  23),  and 
that    such    an    enormous    waste    of   human    life 
took   place  ;    for  two  hostile  lines  of  masses,   at 
least  ten   in    depth,  advancing  under   the    confi- 
dence of  breastplate  and  shield,  when  once  en- 
gaged  hand   lo  hand,   had  difficulties  of  no  ordi- 
nary nature   to  retreat;    because   fhe    hindefmost 
ranks  not  being  exposed   personally  to  the   first 
slaughter,  would  not,  and  the  foremost  could  not, 
fall  back  ;  neither  could  the  commanders   disen- 
gage the  line  without  a  certainty  of  being  routed. 
The  fate  of  the  day  was  therefore  no  longer  within 
the  control  of  the  chief,   and  nothing  but  obstinate 
valour  was  left  to  decide    the  victory.     Hence, 
with  the  stubborn  character  of  the   Jews,  battles 
fought  among   themselves  were  particularly  san- 
guinary ;    such,   for   example,    as   that  in  which 
Jeroboam  king  of  Israel  was  defeated   by  Abijah 
of  Judah   (2  Chron.  xiii.  3-17),  wherein,  if  there 
be  no  error  of  copyists,  there  was  a  greater  slaugh- 
ter  than  in   ten    such    battles  as   that  of  Leipsic, 
although  on  that  occasion  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  combatants  were  engaged  for  three  suc- 
cessive days,  provided  with  all  the  implements  of 
modern    destruction    in     full    activity.       Undei 
such    circumstances    defeat    led   to    irretrievable 
confusion,  and  where  either  party  possessed  supe- 
riority in   cavalry  and   chariots  of  war   it    would 
be  materially  increased;    but  where  the  infantry 
alone  had  principally  to  pursue  a  broken    enemy, 
that  force,    loaded    with   shields    and    preserving 
order,   could    overtake  very    few    who    chose    to 
abandon  their  defensive* armour,  unless  they  were 
hemmed    in    by  the  locality.     Sometimes  a  part 
of  the   army   was    posted    in    ambush,    but   this 
manoeuvre  was  most  commonly  practised  against 
the  garrisons  of  cities  (Josh.  viii.  12;  Judg.   xx. 
38).      In   the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.    xiv.  \t>\ 
when   he  led  a  small   body  of  his  own    people, 
suddenly  collected,  and   falling  upon  the  guard 
of  the   captives,    released  them,    and    *ecov««d 
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Oje  l»ooty,  it  ui  a  surprise,  not  an  ambush; 
liar  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  tliat  he  fell  in  with 
the  main  army  of  t lie  enemy.  At  a  later  |>eriod 
tuere  is  no  doubt  t he  Hebrews  formed  their  ar- 
mies, in  imitation  of  the  Komans,  into  more  than 
one  line  of  masses,  and  modelled  their  military  in- 
stitutions as  near  as  possible  upon  the  same  system. 
Such  were  the  instruments  and  the  institutions 
of  war,  which  the  Hebrew  people,  as  well  as  the 
nations  which  surrounded  tltem,  appear  to  have 
adopted  ;  but  in  the  conquest  of  the  promised 
land,  as  regarded  their  enemies,  the  laws  of  war 
prescribed  to  them  were,  for  purposes  which  we 
cannot  now  fully  appreciate,  more  severe  than  in 
other  cases.  All  the  nations  of  antiquity  were 
cruel  to  the  vanquished,  perhaps  the  Romans 
most  of  all :  even  the  Egyptians,  in  the  sculptures 
>f  their  monuments,  attest  the  same  disposition — 
the  males  being  very  generally  slaughtered,  and 
the  women  and  children  sold  for  slaves.  With 
regard  to  the  spoil,  except  in  the  special  case 
just  referred  to,  tne  Hebrews  divided  it  in  part 
with  those  who  remained  at  home,  and  with  the 
Levites,  and  a  portion  was  set  apart  as  an  obla- 
tion to  the  Lord  (Num.  xxxi.  50).  This  right 
of  spoil  and  prey  was  a  necessary  consequence 
cf  military  institutions  where   the  army  received 

no  pay.     ??&  shalal,  that  is,  the  armour,  clothes, 

money,  and  furniture,  and  nip7D  malkoch,  prey, 
consisting  of  the  captives  and  live  stock,  were 
collected  into  one  general  mass,  and  then  dietri- 
buted  as  stated  above;  or,  in  the  time  of  the 
kings,  were  shared  in  great  part  by  the  crown, 
which  then,  no  doubt,  took  care  to  subsist  the 
army  and  grant  military  rewards.  [Arms; 
Aumour;  Encampment;  Engines;  Forti- 
fications ;  Standards.] — C.  H.  S. 

WARS  OF  THE  LORD.     [Scripture.] 

WASHING.     [Ablution.] 

WASHING  OF  FEET.  The  custom  of 
washing  the  feet  held,  in  ancient  times,  a  place 
among  the  duties  of  hospitality,  being  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  guest,  and  a  token  of 
humble  and  affectionate  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  entertainer.  It  had  its  origin  in  circumstances 
for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  the  East. 

In  general,  in  warm  Oriental  climes,  cleanliness 
is  of  the  highest  consequence,  particularly  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  leprosy.  The  East  knows 
nothing  of  the  factitious  distinctions  which  prevail 
in  these  countries  between  sanatory  regulations 
and  religious  duties;  but  the  one,  as  much  as  the 
other,  is  considered  a  part  of  that  great  system  of 
obligations  under  which  man  lies  towards  God. 
What,  therefore,  the  health  demands,  religion  is 
at  hand  to  sanction.  Cleanliness  is  in  conse- 
quence not  next  to  godliness,  but  a  part  of  godli- 
ness itself. 

As  in  this  Oriental  view  may  be  found  the 
orxin  and  reason  of  much  of  what  the  Mosaic 
law  .as*  down  touching  clean  and  vmc lean,  so 
the  practice  of  fret -washing  in  particular,  which 
Considerations  of  purity  and  personal  propriety 
recommended,  hospitality  adopted  and  religion 
•aiu't  loncd. 

In  temperate  clours  bathing  is  far  too  much 
Delected  ;  but  in  the  Ka-t  the  heat  of  the  atmos- 
pt**re  and  the  dryne.ss  of  the  soil  would  render 
L*  »bbilion  of  the  b.»dy  peculiarly  de.su  vble,  and 
feet-washing  )  o  Wss  grateful   thaw     alutaxy 


to  the  weary  traveller.  The  foot,  too,  was  \*m 
protected  than  with  us.  In  the  earlrest  ages  it 
probably  had  no  covering ;  and  the  sandal  worn 
in  later  times  was  little  else  than  the  sole  of  our 
shoe  bound  under  the  foot.  Even  this  defence, 
however,  was  ordinarily  laid  aside  on  entering  a 
house,  in  which  the  inmates  were  either  barefoot 
or  wore  nothing  but  slippers. 

The  washing  of  the  feet  is  among  the  most 
ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  obligatory,  of  the  rites 
of  Eastern  hospitality.  From  Gen.  *viii.  4,  xix. 
2,  it  appears  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  days 
of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  In  Gen.  xxiv.  32,  also, 
'Abraham's  servant'  is  provided  with  water  to 
wash  his  feet,  and  the  men's  feet  that  were  with 
him.  The  same  custom  is  mentioned  in  Judg. 
xix.  21.  From  1  Sam.  xxv.  41,  it  appears  that 
the  rite  was  sometimes  performed  by  servants  and 
sons,  as  their  appropriate  duty,  regarded  as  of  a 
humble  character.  Hence,  in  addition  to  its 
being  a  token  of  affectionate  regard,  it  was  a  sign 
of  humility. 

.  The  most  remarkable  instance  is  found  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  where  our  Saviour 
is  represented  as  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples; 
with  whom  he  had  taken  supper.  Minute  parti- 
culars are  given  in  the  sacred  narrative,  which 
should  be  carefully  studied,  as  presenting  a  true 
Oriental  picture.  From  ver.  12.  sq.,  it  is  clear 
that,  the  act  was  of  a  symbolical  nature;  designed 
to  teach,  a  fortiori,  brotherly  humility  and  good- 
will. If  the  master  had  performed  for  his  scholars 
an  act  at  once  so  lowly  yet  so  needful,  how  much 
more  were  the  disciples  themselves  bound  to  con- 
sider any  Christian  service  whatever  as  a  duty 
which  each  was  to  perform  for  the  other.  The 
principle  involved  in  the  particular  act  is,  that 
love  dignities  any  service;  that  all  high  and  proud 
thoughts  are  no  less  unchristian  than  selfish ;  and 
that  the  sole  ground  of  honour  in  the  church  of 
Christ  is  meek,  gentle,  and  sel ('-forgetting  bene- 
volence. 

It  was  specially  customary  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord  to  wash  before  eating  (Matt.  xv.  2;  Luke 
xi.  3S).  This  was  also  the  practice  with  the 
ancient  Greeks,  as  may  be  seen  in  Jliad,  x.  577. 
From  Martial  {Epig.  iii.  50,  3,  Deposui  soleas), 
we  see  it  was  usual  to  lay  aside  tne  shoes,  lest  they 
should  soil  the  linen.  The  usage  is  still  found 
among  the  Orientals  (Niebuhr,  b.  51;  Shaw,  p. 
202).  But  Jesus  did  not  pay  a  scrupulous  regard 
to  the  practice,  and  hence  drew  blame  upon  him- 
self from  the  Pharisees  (Luke  xi.  3^).  In  this 
our  Lord  was  probably  influenced  by  the  suj>ersti- 
tious  abuses  and  foolish  misinterpretations  con- 
nected with  washing  before  meat.  For  the  same 
reason  he  may  purposely  have  jx)stponed  the  act 
of  washing  his  disciples'  feet  till  after  suppr,  lest, 
while  he  was  teaching  a  new  lesson  of  humility, 
he  might  add  a  sanction  to  current  and  baneful 
errors  [Ablution], 

Vessels  of  no  great  value  ap}»ear  to  have  been 
ordinarily  kept  and  appropriated  to  the  propose. 
These  vessels  would  gain  nothing  in  estimation 
from  the  lowly,  if  not  mean,  office  for  which  they 
were  employed.  Hence,  probably,  the  explanation 
of  Ps.  lx.  8,  '  Moab  is  my  wash-pot.'  Slaves, 
moreover,  were  commonly  employed  in  washing 
the  feet  of  guests.  The  passage,  then,  in  effect 
declares  the  Moabites  to  l>e  the  meanest  o*  God'l 
instruments.  -k£* 
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The  union  of  affectionate  attention  and  iowly 
service  is  found  indicated  by  feet-washing  in 
1  Tim.  v.  10,  where,  among  the  signs  of  the 
widows  that  uere  to  be  honoured — supported,  that 
is,  at  the  expense  of  the  chinch — this  is  given,  if 
mv  one  I  have  washed  the  saints'  feet.1 

Feet-washing  (jiedilavium)  became,  as  might 
bfl  exacted,  a  part  of  the  observances  practised  in 
the  early  Christian  church.  The  real  signification, 
however,  was  soon  forgotten,  or  overloaded  by  su- 
perstitious feelings  and  mere  outward  practices. 
Traces  of  the  practice  abound  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  remnants  of  the  abuse  are  still  to  be 
found,  at  least  in  the  Romish  church.  The  reader, 
who  wishes  to  see  an  outline  of  these,  may  consult 
Siegel,  Handbwh  der  ch.  Alterthiimer,  it.  156, 
sq.— J.  R.  B. 

WATCH,  in  Hebrew  -|D£>,  denoting  «  to  cut 
into,'  thence  *  to  impress  on  the  mind,' '  to  observe,' 
'  to  watch  :'  or  HQ¥,  the  original  meaning  of  which 
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is  'to  look  out,'  thence  'to  watch;'  as  in  English* 
'  to  keep  a  look  out,'   is  a  nautical  phrase  for  '  to 
watch.'    Watching   must  have  been  coeval   with 
danger,  and  danger  arose  as  soon  as  man  became 
the  enemy  of  man,  or  had  to  guard  against  the 
attacks  of  wild   animals.      Accordingly  we   rind 
traces  of  the  practice  of  watching  in  early  portions 
of  the  Hebrew   annals.       Watching    must    have 
been  carried   to  some   degree  of  completeness  in 
Egypt,  for  we  learn  from  Exod.  xiv.  24,  that  the 
practice  had,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  caused 
the  night  to  be  divided   into  different  watches  or 
portions,   mention    being    made  of  the  '  morning 
watch.1     Compare  1  Sam.  xi.  11.     In   the  days 
of  the  Judges   (vii.    19)   we    find    'the    middle 
watch '  mentioned.  See  Luke  xii.  3S.     At  a  later 
period   Isaiah   plainly  intimates  (xxi.   5,  G),  that 
there  was  a  watch-tower  in  Jerusalem,  and   that 
it   was   customary  on   extraordinary  occasions   to 
set    a   watchman.       Watchmen   were,    however, 
even  at  an  earlier  day,  customarily  employed  in 
the  metropolis,  and  their  post  was  at  the  gates 
(2   Sam.  xviii.   24,   sq.  ;    2  Kings  ix.    17,  sq.  ; 
Ps.  exxvii.  1;  Prov.  viii.  31),   where  they   gave 
signals  and   information,  either  by  their  voice  or 
with    the  aid    of  a  trumpet  (Jer.  vi.    17;  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  6).     At  night  watchmen  were  accustomed 
to  perambulate  the  city  (Cant.  iii.  3;  v.  7).     In 
the  New  Testament  we  find  mention  made  of  the 
second,   the  third,  and  the  fourth   watch  (Luke 
xii.  38;   Matt.  xiv.  25).     The  space  of  the  na- 
tural night,  from   the  setting   to  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  the  ancient  Jews   divided    into  three   equal 
parts  of  four  hours  each.     But  the  Romans,  imi- 
tating  the  Greeks,  divided    the   night   into  four 
watches   (vigilia;),  and  the  Jews,  from   the   time 
they     came    under    subjection    to    the  *  Romans, 
following  this  Roman   custom,  also   divided  the 
night  into  four  watches,  each  of  which  consisted  of 
thiee   hours:   these  four   periods   Mark   (xiii.  35) 
has  distinguished  by  the  terms  o\J/e,  /xhtovvktiov, 
akeKTpo<pu>i/La.  irpwii  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talmud;  Fis- 
cherus,   Prolus.  de  Vitiis  Lex.  N.  7Jest.)       The 
terms  by  which  the  old   Hebrew   division  of  the 
night  was  characterized  are,    1.  the  first  watch, 
EW1  nilOKW,   beginning  of  the  watches   (Lam. 
ii.  19);  2.  \  the  miudle  watch,'  TO13*n.l  JTOTtf 
(Judg.  vii.  19);  3.  '  th«  morning  watch,'  mDK'N 
7j?2n  (Deut.  xiv.   24;    1  Sam.   xi.  11).      The 


first  extended  from  sun-set  to  our  ten  o'clock,  t!»e 
second  from  ten  at  night  till  two  in  tne  morn- 
ing, and  the  third  from  that  hour  till  sun-rise 
(Ideler,  Chrouol.  i.  4K6).— J.  R.  K. 

WATER.  No  one  can  read  far  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  without  being  reminded  of  the  vast 
im]H>rtance  of  water  to  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine, 
and  indeed  in  every  country  to  which  their 
history  introduces  us;  and  more  particularly  in 
the  deserts  in  which  they  wandered  on  leaving 
Egypt,  as  well  as  those  into  which  they  before  or 
afterwards  sent  their  flocks  for  pasture;  A  subject 
of  such  importance  necessarily,  therefore,  claims 
considerable  attention  in  a  Biblical  Cyclopaedia. 
The  natural  wateis  have  already  been  disposed 
of  in  the  articles  Palestine  and  River;  and  in 
Cistkun  and  Jerusalem  notice  has  been  taken 
of  some  artificial  collections.  It  now  remains  to 
complete  the  subject,  under  the  present  head,  by 
the  addition  of  such  details  as  may  not  have 
been  comprehended  under  the  articles  referred  to. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  absence  of  small 
rivers,  through  the  want  of  rain  in  summer,  renders 
the  people  of  the  settled  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
deserts,  entirely  dependent  uponfthe  water  derived 
from  wells,  and  that  preserved  in  cisterns  and 
reservoirs,  during  the  summer  and  autumn ;  and 
gives  an  importance  unknown  in  our  humid  cli- 
mate to  the  limited  supply  thus  secured. 

With  resect  to  reservoirs,  the  articles  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  will  supply  all  the  in- 
formation necessary,  except  that  we  may  avail 
ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  noticing  the  so- 
called  Pools  of  Solomon,  near  Bethlehem,  which 
being  supplied  from  fountains,  furnish  some  cna- 
racteristics  which  distinguish  them  from  cisterns, 
and  deserve  attention  as  ancient  works  of  pro- 
bably Hebrew  ait.  The  tradition  which  ascribe* 
them  to  Solomon  seems  to  be  founded  on  the 
passage  in  which  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  (usu- 
ally supposed  to  fie  Solomon)  speaks  of  his  un- 
dertakings: '  1  made  me  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  I  planted  in  them  trees'  of  all  kinds  of  fruits; 
I  made  me  poo's  of  zcater,  to  water  therewith 
the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees'  (Eccles.  ii. 
5,  6).  To  these  allusion  is  also  supposed  to  be 
made  in  Canticles  (iv.  12):  '  A  garden  en- 
closed is  my  sister,  my  spouse  ;  a  spring  shut  up, 
a  fountain  sealed.'  In  short  we  have  here  a 
small  secluded  valley,  obviously  the  site  of  an 
ancient  garden,  with  reservoirs  of  water  supplied 
by  a  '  shut  up'  fountain.  Hence  the  valley  itself 
goes  among  old  travellers  by  the  name  of  Hortus 
Conclusus.  It  is  also  conceived  to  be  the  spot 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  wh ■  >  says:  'There  was 
about  fifty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem  a  certain 
place  called  Etham,  very  pleasant  in  fine  gardens, 
and  abounding  in  rivulets  of  water,  whither  Solo- 
mon was  wont  to  go  forth  in  the  morning,  sitting 
on  high  in  his  chariot'  (Antiq.  8.  7).  Maundrell 
(p.  8.G)  thinks  that  the  pools  were  very  probably 
made  by  Solomon  ;  but  '  for  the  gardens,"  he  says, 
'  one  may  safely  affirm  that  if  Solomon  made  them 
in  the  rocky  ground  which  is  now  assigned  for 
them,  he  demonstrated  gieater  power  and  wealth 
in  finishing  his  design,  than  he  did  wisdom  in 
choosing  the  place  for  it.'  But  Hasselquist  (p. 
145),  a  better  judge,  says:  'The  place  will  well 
admit  that  Solomon  might  have  formed  a  garden 
here,  though  it  is  not  by  nature  an  agreeable  situ- 
ation, being  in  a  bottom  ;  but  perhaps  this  great 
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prince  might  choose  to  improve  nature  by  art,  af 
many  other  potentates  have  done.'  The  fact  is, 
that  a  valley  kept  always  verdant  by  the  singular 
abundance  of  water,  afforded  peculiar  advantages 
in  this  country  tor  a  pleasure-ground.  Mariti  re- 
marks (Voyage,  ii.  388)  :  f  Nature  has  still  pre- 
served its  original  fertility  to  the  valley  of  Hortus 
Conclusus.  Although  but  little  cultivated,  the  soil 
still  produces  a  tolerable  quantity  of  cotton  and 
various  kinds  of  grain.  There  are  also  seen  fine 
plantations  of  fruit-trees,  affording  the  most 
juicy  fruits  of  the  country.  Various  flowers  and 
many  fragrant  plants  grow  there  naturally  at 
all  seasons,  among  which  are  thyme,  rosemary, 
marjorum,  sage,  absinthium,  persil,  rue,  ranun- 
culuses, and  anemones.'  De  Breves  (Voyage,  p. 
ISO)  long  bore  similar  testimony,  though  he  was 
there  in  the  very  unfavourable  month  of  July  ;  he 
describes  the  valley  as  '  always  green,"  and,  besides 
the  plants  just  named,  cultivated  by  nature's 
own  kindly  hand,  he  adds  oranges,  citrons,  and 
pomegranates  to  the  fruits  which  grow  there. 
Zuallart  (Voyage,  iv.  3)  says  that  several  species 
of  rare  plants  were  found  in  the  valley,  and 
seems  to  insinuate  the  probability  that  they  had 
been  propagated  from  exotic  plants  which  Solo- 
mon introduced  into  his  gardens. 

Of  the  pools  a  very  good  description  is  given 
by  Dr.  Wilde  (Narrative,  ii.  420)  :  'At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  we  arrived  at  three  enor- 
mous tanks,  sunk  in  the  side  of  a  sloping  ground, 
Mid  which  from  time  immemorial  have  been 
considered  to  be  the  workmanship  of  Solomon  ; 
and  certainly  they  are  well  worthy  the  man  to 
whom  tradition  has  assigned  their  construction. 
These  reservoirs  are  each  upon  a  distinct  level, 
one  above  the  other,  and  are  capable  of  holding 
an  immense  body  of  water.  They  are  so  con- 
structed, both  by  conduits  leading  directly  from 
one  another,  and  by  what  may  be  termed  anas- 
tamosing  branches,  that  when  the  water  in  the 
upper  one  has  reached  to  a  certain  height,  the 
surplus  Hows  oft'  into  the  one  below  it,  and  so  on 
into  the  third.  These  passages  were  obstructed 
and  the  whole  of  the  cisterns  were  out  of  repair 
when  we  visited  them,  so  that  there  was  hardly 
any  water  in  the  lowest,  while  the  upper  one  was 
nearly  full  of  good  pure  water.  Small  aqueducts 
lead  from  each  of  these  cisterns  to  a  main  one 
that  conducts  the  water  to  Jerusalem.  They  are 
all  lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  hard  whitish  ce- 
ment, and  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  bottom  of 
each,  similar  to  some  of  those  in  the  holy  city. 
Where  the  lowest  cistern  joins  the  valley  of  fitham 
it  is  formed  by  an  embankment  of  earth,  and  has 
a  sluice  to  draw  off  the  water  occasionally.  A 
short  distance  from  the  upper  pool  I  descended 
into  a  narrow  stone  chamber,  through  which  the 
water  passes  from  the  neighbouring  spring  on  its 
course  to  the  cisterns.  This  likewise  has  a  tra- 
ditionary tale  to  tell  ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  sealed 
fountain  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  4th 
and  5th  chapters  of  t lie  Canticles.  From  an  ex- 
amination of  tins  place,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
several  springs  empty  themselves  into  these  reser- 
voirs, which  are  partly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  partly  built  with  masonry. 

'  Nigh  to  the  upper  part  there  is  a  large  square 
castle,  apparently  flf  an  order  of  architecture  be- 
longing to  the  Christian  era;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility so  j  laced  to  guard  these  watei  works  during 
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the  period  of  the  holy  war,  for  we  know  to  \*  nat 
extremities  some  of  the  early  crusaders  went  re- 
duced from  the  different  wells  being  poisoned  by 
the  enemy  upon  their  approach  to  Jerusalem. 

\  These  fountains  having  been  already  de- 
scribed by  Maundrell,  Pococke,  and  others,  I 
shall  not  dwell  longer  upon  them,  except  to  men- 
tion two  circumstances,  that  it  appears  extraordi- 
nary they  have  not  been  ad v sited  to  by  former 
travellers  ;  the  first  is,  their  great  similarity  to  the 
fountains  assigned  to  Solomon  at  Ras-el-Ain. 
near  Tyre;  and  the  fact  of  both  being  natural 
springs,  that  were  pent  up  so  as  to  raise  the  water 
they  contained  to  the  level  of  its  final  destination. 
The  second  is,  that  these  springs  were  originally 
collected  into  one  stream,  which  must  then  have 
formed  a  considerable  rivulet,  and  running 
through  this  valley,  finally  discharged  its  waters 
into  the  Asphaltine  lake. 

'  On  our  return  to  the  city  we  followed  the  track 
of  the  aqueduct  as  far  as  Bethlehem,  and  after- 
wards crossed  it.  in  several  places  on  the  road.  It 
is  very  small,  but  the  water  runs  in  it  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  as  we  could  perceive  by  the 
open  places  left  in  it  here  and  there.  From  the 
very  tortuous  course  that  this  conduit  takes  in 
following  the  different  sinuosities  of  the  ground, 
being  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  beneath 
the  surface,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  oneself 
that  it  does  not  run  up  bill,  as  many  have  sup- 
posed. Finally,  it  crosses  over  the  valley  of  Re- 
phaim,  on  a  series  of  arches,  to  the  north  of  the 
lower  pool  of  Gihon,  and  winding  round  the 
southern  horn  of  Zion,  is  lost  to  view  in  the  ruins 
of  the  city.  It  very  probably  supplied  the  pool 
of  Bethesda,  after  having  traversed  a  course  of  Cer- 
tainly not  less  than  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  miles.' 

To  this  very  clear  description  we  have  only  to 
add  the  measurements  of  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl, 
Researches,  ii.  165)  . — 

Lower  Pool. — Length,  582  feet ;  breadth  at 
the  east  end,  207  feet;  at  the  west  end,  148  feet; 
depth  at  the  east  end,  50  feet,  of  which  6  feet 
water  (in  the  month  of  May). 

Middle  Pool. — Distance  above  lower  pool,  248 
feet ;  length,  423  feet ;  breadth  at  the  east  end, 
*250  feet ;  at  the  west  end,  160  feet ;  depth  at  the 
east  end,  39  feet,  of  which  14  feet  water. 

Upper  Pool. — Distance  above  middle  pool, 
160  feet ;  length,  380  feet ;  breadth  at  the  east 
end,  236  feet ;  at  the  west  end,  229  feet ;  depth 
at  east  end,  25  feet,  of  which  15  feet  water. 

Lord  Nugent  (Lands  Classical  and  Sacred, 
ii.  11)  makes  the  pools  a  few  feet  larger  each 
way.  but  admits  that  Robinson's  measurement 
may  probably  have  been  more  exact  than  his  own. 

With  respect  to  wells,  their  importance  is  very 
great,  especially  in  the  desert,  where  the  means 
of  forming  them  are  deficient,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
ply of  labour  necessary  for  such  undertakings, 
which,  after  all,  are  not  always  rewarded  by  ihe 
discovery  of  a  supply  of  water.  Hence  in  such 
situations,  and  indeed  in  the  settled  countries 
also,  the  wells  are  of  the  utmost  value,  and  the  wa- 
ter in  most  cases  is  very  frugally  used  ^Num.  xx. 
17-19;  Dent.  ii.  6,28";  Job  xxii.  7).  L  is,  how- 
ever, not  merely  the  value  of  the  well  itself,  but 
certain  other  considerations  that  explain  the  con- 
tests about  wells  which  we  find  in  the  histories  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen.  xxi.  25  31  ;  xxvv. 
15-22).  Here  we  see  that  the  people  of  the  country 
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•CMmuonsly  oontoated  the  rigid  of  fcfee  patriarchs  to 
the  wells  which  they  digged,  and  even  went  so 'W 
As  to  till  np  again  <  instead  ol '1<  living  open  for 
their  own  nse)  the  wells  which  Ahiaham  had 
opened.  The  faet  is,  nowever,  th.it.  at  the  present 
day,  to  dig  a  well  at  a  station  remote  from  a  sup- 
uly  of  water,  is  the  most  difficult  and  arduous 
operation  which  the  cnief  ofa  tribe  or  elan  under- 
takes-, and  i  he  benefits  of such  a  work  are  so  highly 
appreciated,  that  the  property  in  the  well  becomes 
Vested  ill  hiiu  and  in  his  heirs  for  ever.  While 
his  clan  is  encamped  near  it,  tit  persons  not  he- 
longing  to  it  can  diaw  water  from  the  well  U  ithont 
his  leave.  Tins  right  exists,  however,  only  on  the 
understanding  that  the  well  is  maintained  in  good 
condition;  for  iff  it  gets  out  of  repair,  or  is  choked 
up,  and  remains  in  this  state,  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  property  in  it  lajjses  to  the  DSMoA  OV 
Uil>e  by  whom  it  is  restored  to  a  serviceable  con- 
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dition.  Tins  is  the  law  of  the  desert  ;  but  as  its 
application  to  the  Scriptural  questions  respecting 
the  property  of  wells  is  important,  we  m;iy  he  al- 
lowed to  introduce  from  the  Hictoria/  llistt>ry  oj 
J'dtcstitic  (p.  01)  a  passage  hearing  strongly  or 
the  snhject  :  '  Ahraham  had  digged  a  well  near 
his  encampment,  and  of  the  nse  of  this  the  "  ser- 
vants "  (probably  the  herdsmen)  of  Abi melee h  had 
violently  deprived  him.  As  men  seldom  act 
without  some  reason,  or  show  of  reason,  which  is 
deemed  satisfactory  to  themselves,  it  may  seem 
likely  that  Ahimelech's  people  doubted  the  right 
of  Abraham  to  apply  the  law  of  the  desert  to  the 
common-hinds  of  an  appropriated  territory,  and 
to  claim  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  well  he 
had  dug  in  such  a  land.  If  their  view  had  been 
just,  however,  it  could  only  have  entitled  them  to 
a  share  of  the  water,  and  not  have  justified  them 
in  assuming  that  exclusive  possession  which   they 
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denied  to  the  party  at  whose  expense  the  benefit 
had  been  secured.  But  taking  into  account  some 
transactions  of  rather  later  date,  we  incline  to 
think  that  the  cause  of  all  the  differences  about 
wells  which  we  read  of  in  the  history  of  Abraham 
and  of  Isaac,  lay  deeper  than  this  account  sup- 
jxises,  and  must  be  sought  in  a  country  more 
similarly  circumstanced,  than  the  open  deserts,  to 
that  in  which  the  patriarch  was  at  this  time  so- 
journing. The  best  analogy  is  offered  in  Persia. 
There  all  waste  lands — that  is,  all  lands  which  are 
uncultivable  from  wanting  the  means  of  irrigation 
— are  called  '  God's  lands  ;'  and  although  the  king 
is  regarded  as  the  general  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
•uch  lands  ate  free  for  any  uses  to  which  they  can 
be  applied  ;  and  whoever  procures  the  means  of 
irrigation  becomes  the  proprietor  of  the  land  which 
he  thu6  renders  cultivable.  Now,  as  among  the 
unsown  oriaiiy  ancient  usages  of  the  East,  none 


are  more  ancient  than  those  which  relate  to  tlie 
occupation  of  land,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose 
that  a  similar  usage  to  this  existed  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  ,  and.  if  so,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that 
the  anxiety  of  the  Philistines  abou*  the  wells  dug 
by  Abiaham  arose  from  the  appiehension  that  by 
the  formation  of  such  wells  he  would  be  understood 
to  create  a  lien  on  the  lands  in  which  they  lay, 
and  would  acquire  an  indefeasible  right  of  occu- 
pation, or  rather  of  possession  ;  and  it  might  seem 
to"  them  inconvenient  that  so  powerful  a  clan 
should  acquire  such  a  right  in  the  sod  of  so  small 
a  territory  as  that  which  belonged  to  them.  Hence 
their  caw,  when  Ahraham  afterwards  left  their  part 
of  the  country,  to  fill  up  the  wells  which  he  had 
digged  ;  and  hence,  also,  the  renewed  and  more 
bitter  strife  with  Isaac  when  he,  on  arriving  there, 
proceeded  to  clear  out  those  wells  and  to  dig  new 
ones  himself.     That  Isaac  also  pursued  cultiva- 
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tier  til  some  extent  in  the  lands  for  which  he  had 
'hus  sec  ned  the  means  of  irrigation,  is  a  remark- 
able corroboiation  of  the  view  we  now  take,  as  he 
certainlv  might,  in  this  way,  but  we  know  not  how 
he  could  otherwise  acquire  such  a  proprietary 
right  as  could  alone  entitle  him  to  cultivate  the 
soil. 


MHJ^-     *  '•'•v^> 
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4  Abimelerh,  in  reply  to  the  complaint  of  Abra- 
ham respecting  the  well,  declared  that  the  con- 
duct of  his  servants  had  not  been  sanctioned  by 
him,  and  that,  indeed,  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  heard  anything  of  the  matter  ;  and  he  made 
no  objection  to  the  proposal  of  Abraham,  that  the 
recognition  "of  his  (the  patriarch's)  right  to  the  well 
should  form  a  part  of  the  proposed  covenant. 
This  proposal,  thus  represented  as  the  sole  matter 
for  which  Abraham  himself  took  care  to  provide 
in  a  solemn  engagement  with  the  king  of  the 
Philistines,  is.  perhaps,  as  striking  an  indication 
of  the  supreme  importance  of  water  in  those 
Eastern  countries  as  can  anywhere  be  found.  Both 
parties  then  swore  to  the  covenant,  the  terms  of 
which  have  thus  been  staged  ;  and  as  a  memorial 
of  the  transaction,  and  in  particular  of  his  acknow- 
ledged right  to  the  well,  the  patriarch  gave  it  the 
name  of  Be'er-sheba,  the  well  of  the  oath.  This 
imposition  of  commemorative  names  upon  places 
u  as  the  principal  of  various  methods  which  were 
resorled  to  in  these  earliest  ages  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  events  and  contracts,  in  the  absence  of 
those  written  documents  which  were  afterwards 
found  more  suitable  for  such  purposes.' 

It  appears  in  Scripture  that  the  wells  were  some- 
times owned  by  a  number  of  persons  in  common, 
and  tha*  flocks  were  brought  to  them  for  watering 
on  appointed  days,  in  an  order  previously  arranged. 
A  well  was  often  covered  with  a  great  stone,  which 
being  removed,  the  person  descended  some  steps 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  on  his  return 
poured  into  a  trough  that  which  he  had  brought 
up  (Gen.  xxiv.  11-15;  xxix.3-10;  Exod.  ii  16; 
Juilg.  v.  11).  There  is,  in  fact,  no  intimation  of 
any  other  way  of  drawing  water  from  wells  in 
Scripture.  But  as  this  could  only  be  applicable 
in  paees  whore  the  well  was  not  deep,  we  must 
assume  that  they  had  the  use  of  those  contrivances 
which  are  still  employed  in  the  East,  and  some 
of  which  are  known  from  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments to  have  been  very  ancient.  This  conclusion 
is  the  more  probable  as  t he  wells  in  Palestine  are 
mostly  deep  (Prov.  xx.  5  ;  John  iv.  1 1).  Jacob's 
well  i i<-a.i  Shechem  is  said  to  he  120  feet  deep,  with 
only  lil'n  en  feet  of  water  in  it  (.Maundrell,  Juurney, 
March  21j:  and  the  labour  of  drawing  Iniin  so  deep 
a  well  probably  originated  the  fust  "eluctanre  of 
the  woman  ot  Samaria  to  draw  water  for  Jesus: 
'Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well 
\Jk  deep."  From  this  deeper  kind  of  well  the  water 
it  drawn    by  h  md   in   a  leathern  bucket   u  it  too 
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heavy,  sometimes  by  a  windlass,  but  oftener, 
when  the  water  is  "only  of  moderate  depth,  by  the 
shadoof,  which  is  the  most  common  and  simple 
of  all  the  machines  used  in  the  East  for  raising 
water,  whether  from  wells,  reservoirs,  or  rivers. 
This  consists  of  a  tapering  lever  unequally  balanced 
upon  an  upright  body  variously  constructed,  and 
from  the  smaller  end  of  which  is  suspended  the 
bucket  by  a  rope.  This  when  lowered  into  the 
well,  is  raised  full  of  water  by  the  weight  of  the 
heavier  end.  By  this  contrivance  the  manual 
power  is  applied  in  lowering  the  bucket  into  the 
well,  for  it  rises  easily,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
regulate  the  ascent.  This  machine  is  in  use  under 
slight  modifications  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  was  so  from  the  most  remote  ages  to  the 
present  day.  The  specimen  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jaffa.  The 
water  of  wells,  as  well  as  of  fountains,  was  by  the 
Hebrews  called  'living  water,'  translated  'running 
water,'  and  was  highly  esteemed  (Lev.  xiv.  5'} 
Num.  xix.  17).  It  was  thus  distinguished  from 
water  preserved  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs. 

WEAPONS.     [Arms.] 

WEASEL  (if}  choled).  Although,  under  the 
head  Mole,  we  have  given  choled  as  i,ts  He- 
brew synonyme,  yet  such  is  the  vagueness  of 
Oriental  denominations,  and  the  necessity  of  no- 
ticing certain  species  which,  from  their  importance, 
cannot  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  altogether 
disregarded  in  the  Bible,  that  in  this  place  a  few 
words  descriptive  of  the  species  of  Viverridce  and 
Mustelidce,  known  to  reside  in  and  near  Pales- 
tine, and  supposed  to  be  collectively  designated 
by  the  term  tzigim,  may  not  be  irrelevant. 
They  appear,  both  anciently  and  among  our> 
selves,  c6llected  into  a  kind  of  group,  under  an 
impression  that  they  belong  to  the  feline  family  ; 
nence  we 'like  the  ancients,  still  use  the  words  civet- 
cat,  tree-cat,  pole-cat,  &c  ;  and,  in  reality,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  species  have  partially  retrac- 
tile claws,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  being  contractile 
like  those  of  cats,  of  which  they  even  l>ear  the 
spotted  and  streaked  liveries.  All  such  naturally 
have  arboreal  habits,  and  from  their  low  lengthy 
forms  are  no  less  disposed  to  burrow  ;  but  many 
of  them,  chiefly  in  other  hemispheres,  are  excellent 
swimmers.  One  of  these  species,  allied  to,  if  not 
the  same  as,  geuetta  barbara,  is  the  Thela  JElan^ 
by  Bochart  described  as  having  '  various  colours, 
and  as  being  spotted  like  a  paid.  In  Syria  it  is 
called  sephka,  in  Arabia  zebzeb,  anil  lives  by 
hunting  birds  and  shaphans.  There  are  besides, 
in  the  same  region,  the  nimse,  ferret  or  pole- 
cat (putorius  vulgaris),  for  these  two  are  not 
specifically  distinct;  fert-el-heile,  the  wease) 
(mustela  vulgaris  Africand),  differing  from  ours 
chiefly  in  its  superior  size  and  daiker  colours. 
A  paradoxurus,  identical  with  or  nearly  allied  to 
P.  typus,  occurs  in  Arabia;  for  it  seems  ihese 
animals  are  found  wherever  there  are palmifir&i 
tiie  date-palm  in  particular  being  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  species.  Two  or  thiee  varieties,  or 
perhaps  species,  of  items  occur  in  Egypt  solely; 
for  the  name  is  again  generical  in  the  A  .--ahian 
dialects,  and  denotes  the  ichnevmtm.  Arabia 
Proper  has  several  other  animals,  not  clearly 
distinguished,  though  belonging  to  the  fa  mi  lie! 
here  noticed;  but  whidi  of  these  are  the  $*M  • 
yiab   and    the  simur,    or    the  alphanez   of  Iba 
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Omar-l^n  Ahdulbar,   quoted   by  Bochart,   is  un- 
determined; albeit    they  evidently  belong  to  the 


540.    [Paradoxurus  Typus— the  Pelm-Mirtin.] 

tribes  of  vermin  mammals  of  that  region,  ex- 
cepting as  regards  the  last  mentioned,  now  known 
to  be  a  kind  of  miniature  fox  (megalotis  zerday 
Ham.  Smith),  or  fennec  of  Bruce,  who  never- 
theless confounded  it  with  paradoxurus  typus, 
cr  an  allied  species  which  equally  frequents  palm- 
trees;  but  theybnwec  does  not  climb.  Itisequally 
impossible  to  point  out  the  cars,  tree-cats,  and 
civet-cats  noticed  by  the  poet  Nemesianus,  who 
was  of  African  birth;  or  by  the  Arabian  Damir, 
who  makes  no  further  distinctive  mention  of  them 
[Cat].— C.  H.  S. 

WEAVING  is  too  necessary  an  art  not  to  have 
existed  in  the  early  periods  of  the  world.  Itap- 
}>ears,  indeed,  to  have  in  all  nations  come  into 
existence  with  the  first  dawnings  of  civilization. 
The  Egyptians  had,  as  might  be  expected,  already 
made  considerable  progress  therein  when  the 
Israelites  tarried  amongst  them ;  and  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  of  the  arts  of  life,  they»  became 
the  instructors  of  that  people.  Textures  of  cotton 
and  of  flax  were  woven  by  them  ;  whence  we  read 
of  the  '  vestures  of  fine  linen  '  with  which  Pharaoh 
arrayed  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42)  ;  terms  which  show 
that  the  art  of  fabricating  cloth  had  been  success- 
fully cultivated.  Indeed  Egypt  was  celebrated 
among  the"  Hebrews  for  its  manufacturing  skill. 
Thus  Isaiah  (xix.  9)  speaks  of  '  them  that  work 
in  fine  flax,  and  them  that  weave  net-works.'  That 
these  fabrics  displayed  taste  as  well  as  skill,  may 
he  inferred  from  Ezekiel  xxvii.  7,  '  Fine  iinen 
*ith  broidered  work  from  Egypt."  So  in  Prov. 
riii  16,  '  1  have  decked  my  couch  with  coverings 
of  tapestry,  with  fine  linen  of  Egypt.'  If,  how- 
ever, the  Hebrews  learnt  the  art  of  weaving  in 
Egypt,  they  appear  to  have  made  progress  therein 
from  their  own  resources,  even  before  they  entered 
Palestine;  for  having  before  them  the  prospect  of 
a  national  establishment  in  that,  land,  they  would 
naturally  turn  their  attention  to  the  arts  of  life, 
and  had  leisure,  as  well  as  occasion,  during  their 
sojourn  of  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  for  prac- 
tising those  arts  ;  and  certainly  we  cannot  but  un- 
derstand the  woros  of  Moses  to  imply  that  the 
■kill  spoken  of  in  Exod.  xxxv.  30,  sq.,  came  from 
a  Hebrew,  and  not  a  foreign  impulse.  Among  the 
Israelites,  weaving,  together  with  spinning,  was 
for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  females  (Prov. 
xxxi.  13,  19)  ;  nor  did  persons  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinction consider  the  occupation  mean  (Exod. 
«xv.  25  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  7).     But  as  in  Egypt 
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males  exclusively,  so  in  Palestine  men  conjointly 
with  women,  wove  (Exod.  xxxv.  35).  From  I 
Chron.  iv.  21,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  tlier* 
were  in  Israel  a  class  of  master  maiiufac'Mrers. 
The  loom,  as  was  generally  the  case  in  the  an- 
cient world,  was  high,  requiring  the  weaver  to 
stand  at  his  employment. 

Connected  with  the  loom,  are  L2HK,  the  shut- 
tle (Job  vii.  6);  2.  D^-IN  inD,  the  weaver's 
beam  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19);  3. 
J")fc<n  "IJV,  a  weaver's  pin  (Jud^.  xvi.  14).  The 
degree  of  skill  to  which  the  Heluews  attained,  it 
is  difficult  to  measure;  probably,  as  Egypt  and 
Babylon  already  supplied  the  liner  specimens  of 
workmanship,  the  Hebrews  would  content  them- 
selves with  a  secondary  degree  of  excellence;  but 
many  passages  conduce  to  prove  that  art  presidi  d 
over  their  weaving,  as  well  as  that  the  employ- 
ment was  very  common  (Lev.  xiii.  48)  ;  Judg. 
xvi.  13;  Isa.  xxxviii.  12).  The  stuffs  which  they 
wove  were  of  linen,  flax,  and  wool.  Among  :h« 
latter  must  be  reckoned  those  of  camels'  and 
goats'  hair,  which  were  used  by  the  poor  for 
clothing,  and  for  mourning  (Exod.  xxvi.  7; 
xxxv.  6  ;  Matt.  iii.  4).  Garments  woven  in  one 
piece  throughout,  so  as  to  need  no  making,  were 
held  in  high  repute:  whence  the  Jews  have  a 
tradition,  that  no  needle  was  employed  on  the 
clothing  of  the  high  priest,  each  piece  of  which 
was  of  one  continued  texture.  This  notion  throws 
light  on  the  language  used  by  John  xix.  23  — 
'  the  coat  was  without  seam,' — words  that  are  ex- 
plained by  those  winch  follow,  and  which  Wet- 
stein  regards  as  a  gloss — '  woven  from  the  lop 
throughout.'  This  seamless  coat,  xnwi-  &.ppa.(pos, 
which  has  lately  given  occasion  to  the  great  re- 
ligious reformatory  movement  begun  by  the 
priest  Ronge,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  tui 
Lord,  knowing  that  his  time  was  now  come,  had 
arrayed  himself  in  vestments  suitable  to  the  dig 
nity  of  his  Messianic  office. — J.  R.  B. 

WEDDING.     [Marriage.] 

WrEEK.     [Sabbath.] 

WEEKS,  FEAST  OF.     [Pentecost.] 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  This  in  a 
subject  on  which  our  knowledge  is  by  no  means 
complete  and  satisfactory.  The  notices  respect- 
ing it  which  the  Bible  supplies  are  fragmentary 
and  scattered;  and  though  the  Jewish  authorities 
and  Josephus  afford  us  useful  aids,  and  though  the 
topic  has  received  full  and  very  careful  investi- 
gation, still  difficulties  remain,  and  there  are 
points  on  which  we  must  be  content  either  with 
probable  conjecture,  or  an  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

So  long,  indeed,  as  the  subject  was  insulated 
from  its  natural  connections,  and  Hebrew  weights 
and  measures  were  studied  apart  from  those  of 
other  ancient  nations,  the  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty might  well  be  considerable.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, a  juster  method  of  treatment  has  been  origi- 
nated in  Germany.  The  Roman  measures  came 
from  Greece,  the  Grecian  from  Phoenicia,  thf 
Phoenician  from  Babylon.  Accor  iingly  each 
system  will  throw  light  on  the  other,  and  all  may 
be  made  to  contribute  something  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  weights  and  measures.  Thii 
method  of  viewing  the  subject,  and  the  satisfactory 
lessons  whirh  have  been  hence  deduced,  are  to  bil 
ascribed  to  Bockh  (Metrologischen  i'ntcrsucktm- 
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gen,  Berlin,  1838),  who,  availing  himself  of  the 
results  ascertained  by  English,  French,  and 
German  scholars,  and  of  the  peculiar  facilities 
afforded  by  a  residence  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
found and  varied  erudition  of  the  Prussian  capital, 
has  succeeded,  by  the  application  of  his  unwearied 
industry  and  superior  endowments,  in  showing 
that  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  of  Baby- 
lon, Egypt,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  Sicily, 
and  Italy,  formed  one  great  whole,  with  the  most 
intimate  relationships  and  connections.  Our 
limited  space  permits  only  a  very  brief  notice  of 
the  results  which  the  inquiries  of  Bockh  and  his 
school  seem  to  have  ascertained.  We  will  first 
advert  to  the  names  of  the  Hebrew  weights  or 
coins.  1.  "QD  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
:ound,'  so  that  the  word  denotes  a  circular-shaped 
mass  of  metal.  Thus,  etymologically,  it  may  be 
rendered  '  the  circle.'  In  2  Kings  v.  22  it  is 
translated  'talent;'  the  more  exact  determina- 
tion of  its  import  is  fixed  by  the  addition  of  an- 
other noun,  as  'talent  of  silver'  (2  Kings  v.  22, 
23).  and  'talent  of  gold  '  (1  Kings  ix.  14).  2. 
HJtt  is  a  word  of  Shemitic  origin,  the  Greek  \xva. 
It  occurs  in  the  Coptic  New  Testament,  in  the 
forms  amna  and  emna.  In  1  Kings  (x.  17)  it  is 
rendered  'pound.'  3.  ?pV/,  weight  in  the  ab- 
stract, the  usual  weight  among  not  only  the 
Hebrews,  but  the  Persians  also — aiK\os.  It  varies 
in  its  import,  and  is  rendered  shekel  by  our  trans- 
lators, who  have  thus  merely  preserved  the  ori- 
ginal word.  4.  Vp2,  '  a  bekah  '  (Exod.  xxxviii. 
26),  is  from  a  root  which  signifies  '  to  divide ;'  hence 
a  moiety  or  half,  'half  a  shekel  '  (Gen.  xxiv.  22). 
The  word  in  this  application  is  found  only  in  the 
Pentateuch.  5.  H13,  properly  a  grain,  or,  in  par- 
ticular, tiie^  bean,  or  St.  John's  bread,  carob ; 
hence,  the  smallest  weight.  The  word  is  retained 
in  the  English  translation  ;  thus  in  Exod.  xxx.  12, 
'a  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs.'  It  is  obvious  that  no 
determinate  and  satisfactory  unit  in  a  system  of 
weights  can  be  gained  from  a  changeable  object 
like  a  grain.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrews  We  have  our  grains, 
and  the  Greeks  had  their  oboli. 

In  order  to  determine  the.  relations  which  the 
"OD,  talent,  bore  to  the  smaller  weights  and  coins, 
we  may  have  recourse  to  those  passages  which, 
speak  of  the  formation  of  the  sanctuary.  Ac- 
cording to  Exod.  Xxx.  13,  every  Israelite  above 
hi  enty  years  of  age  had  to  pay  the  poll-lax  of 
half  a  shekel  as  a  contribution  to  the  sanctuary. 
Exod.  xxxviii.  20,  tells  us  that  this  tax  had  to  be 
paid  by  603,550  men  The  sum  amounted  to 
100  talents  and  1775  sacred  shekels  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  25),  which  are  equal  to  6U3,5aO  half,  or 
301,775  sacred  shekels.  Accordingly  the  talent 
contained  3000  sacred  shekels  ;  for  by  deducting 

from        301.775  shekels 
1,775  shekels 

~ 

we  get     300,000  shekels 

to  l>e  divided  among  100  talents,  making  each 
talent  equal  to  3000  sacred  shekels. 

The  value  of  the  sacred  shekel  in  regard  to  the 
gvrah  is  determined  by  Exod.  xxx.  13;  Lev. 
xxvii.  25;  Num.  iii.  47;  Ezek.  xlv.  20,  to  be 
twenty  gerahs ;  the  half-shekel,  bekah,  is  equal  to 
ten  gerahs. 

The  determination  of  the  relative  value  of  the 


maneh  is  not  easy,  for  it  depends  on  a  passage 
which  in  the  Hebrew  cannot  be  understood  (Ezek. 
xlv.  12),  '  Twenty  shekels,  five  and  twenty  shekels, 
fifteen  shekels  shall  be  your  maneh,'  but  which 
in  the  Septuagint  {Cod.  Alex.)  seems  to  state  that 
a  maneh  was  equal  to  fifty  sacred  shekels.  Thu» 
there  ensues  this  table  : — 


Kikkar  1 

Maneh   60 

1 

Shekel   3000 

50 

1 

Bekah    6000 

100 

2 

1 

Gerah    60,000 

1000 

20 

10 

1 

The  use  of  the  precious  metals  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  in  commerce,  dates  back  at  a  very  early 
period  of  history.  A  common,  recognised,  and 
invariable  standard  of  value,  by  means  of  which 
goods,  instead -of  being  exchanged  in  barter,  might 
be  bought  and  sold,  is  indispensable  in  any  but  a 
primitive  state  of  trade.  Accordingly  Abraham 
buys  a  field  by  the  intervention  of  stiver.  But 
this  silver  or  gold  must  have  an  acknowledged 
value,  else  it  cannot  answer  its  purposes  ;  there 
must  also  be  a  means  of  ascertaining  easily  that 
the  professed  and  ostensible  is  the  real  value  of 
any  particular  portion.  Hence  coins  which  bear 
'the  image  and  superscription  of  Caesar,'  or  some 
token  to  assure  traders  that  the  piece  of  money  is 
right  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity.  In  early 
periods  these  tokens  would  obviously  be  imperfect. 
The  quantity  was  ascertained  by  weight,  the 
quality  by  inspection.  If  now  we  inquire  how 
soon  the  Hebrews  possessed  money  of  a  fixed  value, 
we  find  Abraham  himself  buying  a  field  for'  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver  current  with  the  mer- 
chant,' which  value  was  ascertained  by  weight. 
Here  the  shekel  is  a  recognised  ordinary  unit. 
This,  at  least,  is  clear.  The  passage  may  also 
imply  that  the  purchase  money  was  paid,  not  in 
silver  bars,  but  in  silver  pieces,  shekels ;  the 
weighing  being  intended  to  ascertain  that  the 
shekels  were  of  the  proper  value,  which  was  not 
guaranteed  by  the  fixed  and  invariable  characters 
of  a  coin.  If  we  pass  on  to  the  time  of  Moses,  we 
find  pieces  of  money  of  a  fixed  and  recognised 
value  in  circulation  among  the  Israelites,  and  are 
led  to  see  that  the  amount  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium must  have  been  very  considerable.  In  the 
historical  and  prophetic  writings  of  a  later  period 
mention  is  made  of  the  shekel  and  of  other  pieces 
of  money,  so  that  their  use  in  commerce  before 
tin?  Babylonish  captivity  is  placed  beyond  a 
doubt.  To  term  these  pieces  of  money  coin 
might  be  to  mislead,  since  the  word  coin  refers 
the  mind  to  the  operations  of  a  government  mint; 
but  it  is  clear  that  as  pieces  of  money  of  a  fixed 
and  recognised  value  they  must  have  been  of  a 
certain  size,  and  borne  some- distinctive  marks. 
Hence  the  only  difference  between  those  pieces  of 
money  and  coin  lies  in  the  quarter  whence  they 
came — private  or  public, — and  hi  the  sanction 
and  authority  which  tlrey  accordingly  carried 
with  them.  The  Talmud  refers  coin,  strictly  s<? 
called,  to  the  ante-exilian  period.  What  the  cir- 
culating medium  among  the  Hebrews  was  made 
up  of,  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  gone  before  : 
there  was  the  shekel  ;  also  the  sacred  shekel,  if 
this  latter  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  former; 
then  the  half-shekel,  or  bekah,  which  may  l>e  a 
name  for  the  ordinary  shekel  ;  there  was  also  a 
quarter^hekel,  '  the  fourth    part  of  a  shekel  at 
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«i!ver'  (1  Sam.  ix.  8);  and,  finally,  the  smallest 
■ilver  loin,  namely  the  u,fiah.  Krom  the  passage 
n  Samuel  just  cited  it  appears  clear  that  those 
»ieees  of  money  were  used  in  the  ordinary  com- 
n-Kc  of  liiV,  and  we  have  previously  seen  that 
l'oiit'v  was  demanded  in  the  service  of  religion, 
in  1  Sam.  ii.  36,  a  word  occurs  l^m^N)  dis- 
guised in  the  English  Version,  under  the  phrase 
'a  piece  of  silver,'  which  may  have  heen  the 
current  name  for  the  coin  that,  from  its  weight, 
mtm  called  a  gerah.  It  is  thus  evident  that  there 
prevailed  among  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period, 
a  very  considerable  and  much  employed  metallic 
circulating  medium. 

Of  these  coins  the  shekel  is  worth  twenty  gerahs  ; 
hut  there  are  three  shekels  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament — the  ordinary  shekel,  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary  (Exod.  xxx.  13).  and  the  shekel  after  the 
king's  weight  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  Are  these  three 
different  kinds?  or  are  they  different  descriptions 
for  the  same  coin? — thus,  is  the  first,  shekel,  the 
common  name?  the  second,  sacred  shekel,  the 
coin  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  standard?  the 
third,  king's  shekel,  the  same  according  to  the 
regal  standard,  the  function  having  passed  from 
the  priests  to  the  monarch  ?  No  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  questions  presents  itself,  and  our 
ipace  forbids  more  discussion. 

But  how  are  we  to  gain  a  unit  for  estimating 
the  worth  of  the  ante-exilian  coins,  of  which  not 
one  has  come  down  to  us?  Let  us  notice  one  or 
two  facts  connected  with  the  Jewish  post-ex iljan 
coins.  During  the  exile  the  Israelites  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  money -system 
which  prevailed  in  Babylon.  After  their  return- 
home,  and  during  the  Persian  dominion,  we  find 
mention  made  of  a  Persian  coin,  TlODTl,  the 
darick  (Ezra  ii.  69;  viii.  27  ;  Neh.  vii.  70),  which 
is  Englished  by  'drachm,'  in  the  Greek  SpaxfJ-V- 
The  coin  was  so  named  after  Darius,  son  of  Hys- 
taspes.  These  coins  were  made  according  to  a 
foot,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  Attic,  and 
the  standard  weight  of  each  was  1644  Parisian 
grains.  In  the  Greek  period,  under  the  Ptole- 
mies and  Seleucida?,  the  Jews  used  the  coins  of 
these  princes  (1  Mace.  xv.  5,  6);  but  when  they 
gained  a  short  national  independence  'under  the 
Maccabees,  they  coined  many  of  their  own,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  first  year  of  Simon  Maccabaeus. 
Coins  of  Simon  and  his  followers  are  in  existence, 
and  have  been  carefully  studied.  Confining  our 
remarks  to'  the  coins  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  we 
mention  the  following  ascertained  facts:  they 
bear  the  old  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  characters,- 
and  not  the  square  letter  of  the  modern  Hebrew, 
which  is  derived  from  the  former  under  the  in- 
fluence of  tachvgraphy  and  calligraphy.  These 
coins  are  exclusively  of  silver.  The  shekels  and 
half-shekels  belong  to  the  first  and  second  years  of 
Simon's  reign.  Doubts  prevail  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  coins  bearing  date  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  his  rule,  but  the  shekels  of  his  third  year 
are  admitted  to  be  genuine.     The  coins  of  the  first 

year  bear  the  inscription  il85Hp    D/>£>1"V,  'Holy 

Jerusalem.'  The  weight  of  the  shekel  varies  some- 
what. The  heaviest  weighs  271|  Parisian  grains; 
tne  greater  part  from  266  to  268  Parisian  grains. 
The  standard  may  approximative^  be  taken  at  274 
Parisian  grains,  to  which  Bookh  is  led  by  com- 
parison with  other  systems.      Here,  then,  we  have 


the  weight  of  the  shekel  ;  though  we  cannot  say 
with  certainty  \\im  it  remained  the  same  in  every 
perron  of  i hie  earlier  history,  yet  this  becomes  very 
probable  when  the  retentiveness  of  customs  which 
characterizes  the  East  is  taken  into  account.  Be- 
sides, the  change  introduced  by  the  Maccabees 
was  a  restoration  of  the  old  constitution  under  in- 
fluences which  would  cause  the  past  to  be  rigidly 
reproduced.  The  shekel  in  (lie  Pentateuch  and 
Ezekiel  is  found  equal  to  twenty  gerahs.  What 
shekel?  The  inscription  '  Holy  Jerusalem'  makes 
it  likely  that  it  was  the  sacred  shekel.  We  thus, 
then,  arrive  at  these  conclusions  : — 

Gerah  —  137         Par.  grains. 

Bckah,  or  common 

shekel  ,,  137 

Sacred  shekel  ,,  274 

Maneh  , ,  13,700 

Talent  ,,  822,000  ,, 

These  conclusions  find  corroboration  by  being 
compared  with  the  weights  of  other  Eastern  na- 
tions, and  the  whole  inquiry  authorizes  the  in- 
ference that,  one  general  system  prevailed  in  the 
more  civilized  nations,  being  propagated  from  the 
East,  from  an  early  period  of  history. 

In  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xvii.  24)  the 
Temple-tax  is  a  didrachm  ;  from  other  sources  we 
know  that  this  'tribute"  was  half  a  shekel;  and  in 
verse  27  the  stater  is  payment  of  this  tax  for  two 
persons.  Now  the  stater — a  very  common  silver 
Attic  coin,  the  tetradrachm — weighed  328-8  Pa- 
risian grains :  thus  not  considerably  surpassing 
the  sacred  shekel  (271  Parisian  grains).  Are  we, 
then,  to  hold  the  stater  of  the  New  Testament  for 
an  Attic  tetradrachm?  If  so,  its  agreement  with 
the  sacred  shekel  is  striking.  There  is  reason  in 
the  passage  of  Matthew  and  in  early  writers  for 
regarding  the  two  as  the  same.  And  the  Attic 
tetradrachm  sank  from  its  original  weight  of  325'8 
to  308  and  of'l.  This  approximation  must  nave 
gone  on  increasing,  for  under  the  empire  a 
drachm  was  equal  to  a  Roman  denarius,  which 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius  weighed  698  Parisian 
grains.  Four  denarii  were  equal  to  279  Parisian 
grains  ;  so  that,  if  the  denarius  is  regarded  as  an 
Attic  drachm,  the  sacred  shekel  may  be  correctly 
termed  a  tetradrachm.  With  this  Joseph  us  agrees 
(Antiq.  iii.  8.  2),  who  says  that  the  shekel  (<rt/cAos\ 
a  Hebrew  coin,  contains  four  Attic  drachms. 

Names  of  measures  of  length  are  for  the  most 
part  taken  from  members  of  the  human  body, 
which  offered  themselves,  so  to  say,  naturally  for 
the  purpose,  and  have  generally  been  used  in 
all  times  and  places  in  instances  where  minute 
accuracy  was  not  demanded.  And  though, 
within  certain  limits,  these  measures  have  ap- 
proached to  sameness — for  the  human  foot,  to 
take  it.  as  an  example,  may  have  been  slightly 
over  or  somewhat  under  twelve  inches,  while  it 
never  in  any  generation  extended  to  twenty-four 
inches — yet  was  there  scope  also  for  considerable 
latitude  and  diversity,  and  nothing  like  a  system 
of  normal  measures  can  hence  be  gained,  unless 
means  are  found  for  determining  the  average 
length  of  any  one  of  these  measures,  or  for  fixing 
the  length  which  it  was  intended  to  represent. 

At  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  system  of  measure» 
of  length  lies  HEN,   cubit,   the   fore  arm,  or  the 
distance  from  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  o 
the  third  finger.     This  is  a  word  supplied  by  w 
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Hebrew  root,  but  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
Mahe,  signifying  'cubit,'  which,  with  the  same 
meaning,  is  found  in  the  Coptic  in  the  form  Mahi, 
and  with  the  prefix,  Am  mail  i. 

A  longer  measure,  applied  in  measuring  build- 
ings, was  the  i"Op  (Ezek.  xli.  8;  Apoc.  xxi.  15), 
rendered  in  the  common  version  'reed,'  more  pro- 
perly 'rod.'  In  Judg.  iii.  16,  Ehud's  sword  (not 
'dagger')  is  said  to  have  been  in  length  "TD3. 
As  he  wore  this  weapon  under  his  mantle,  the 
length  of  this  measure  may  be  approximatively 
conjectured. 

'  Smaller  measures  of  length  were,  1.  HIT.  from  a 
root  meaning  to  expand  (the  hand),  hence  a 
'span."  This  word  is  found  in  the  Egyptian,  which 
seems  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Shemitic. 
2.  nSD,  the  breadth  of  the  hand  (1  Kings  vii.  26  ; 
Exod.  xxv. •  25).  3.  JD¥K,  the  ringer  (Jerem. 
Iii.  21),  the  denomination  of  the  smallest  measure 
of  length.  Thus  we  have  the  breadth  of  the 
finger,  of  the  hand,  of  the  span— the  length  from 
the  tip  of  the  little  finger  to  the  point  of  the 
thumb, — and  the  cubit. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  length  of  these,  we 
take  the  cubit  as  our  standard.  The  longer 
measure,  reed  or  rod,  consists,  in  Ezek.  xli.  8,  of 
six  great  cubits,  that,  is,  of  six  such  cubits  as  were 
a  hand's  breadth  longer  than  the  common  cubit 
(Ezek.  xl.  5  ;  xliii.  13).  The  relation  of  zeretli, 
8  nan ;  tepich,  hand's  breadth:  and  ezba.  ringer, 
is  not  given  in  the  Old  Testament.  By  com- 
paring together  Exod.  xxv.  10,  with  Joseplius 
(Antiq.  iii.  6.  5),  we  find  the  span  equal  to  half  a 
cubit,  for  the  length,  which  Moses  terms  two 
cubits  and  a  half,  Josephus  designates  five  spaus. 
The  relation  of  tepach  (hand's  breadth)  and 
ezba  (finger)  to  ammah  (cubit)  appears  from 
their  several  names  and  their  import  in  other 
systems.  The  hand's  breadth  is  four  fingers ;  the 
span  contains  three  times  the  breadth  of  the  iiand, 
or  twelve  fingers.  This*  is  the  \  iew  which  the 
Rabbins  uniformly  take.  We  find  a  similar 
system  among  the  Greeks,  who  reckoned  in  the 
cubit  twenty-four  fingers,  six  hands'  breadths,  and 
two  spans.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
Egyptians 

But  the  ammah  itself  is  not  a  fixed  unit,  for 
in  Kzekiel  we  have  found  a  cubit  which  was  a 
hand's  breadth  longer  than  the  common  cubit. 
The  subject  has  been  amply  discussed,  and  opi- 
nions are  various  [Cubit].  We  may  conclude 
that  there  were  two  cubits,  the  sacred  of  seven, 
the  common  of  six  hands'  breadth  ;  and  thus 
these  two  cubits  were  to  each  other  as  seven  to 
six,  that  is,  the  sacred  cubit  held  seven  hands' 
breadths  of  the  ordinary  cubit  of  six  hands' 
breadth.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  think 
that  the  sacred  cubit  was  divided  into  seven 
parts.  It  was  the  older,  and  would  be  divided 
according  to  the  duodecimal  method  which  pre- 
vails in  this  matter,  and  accordingly  would 
contain  six  palms  and  twenty-four  fingers,  only 
that  its  lingers  and  palms  were  greater  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  cubit.  This  is  proved  by  the 
express  statements  of  the  Talmud,  according  to 
which  the  sacred,  as  well  as  the  common  cubit, 
contained  six  hands'  breadths. 

As  we  have  no  unit  of  measure  given  us  in  the 
Scripture  s,  nor  preserved  N>  us  in  the  remains  of 
fetiv  Hebrew  building,  and  as  neither  the  Rabbi  ll) 
nor   Josephus  afford    the     information   we   want, 


we  nave  no  resource  but.  to  apply  for  information 
to  the  measures  of  length  used  in  other  countries. 
We  go  to  the  Egyptians.  The  longer  Egyptian 
cubit  contained  about  234*333  Parisian  lines, 
the  shorter  about  204*8.  According  to  this,  the 
Hebrew  measures  of  length  were  these  : — 

Sacred  cubit  .    234*333  Parisian  lines 

The  span       .  .117*166  ,, 

The  palm      .  .      39-055  ,, 

The  finger     .  .        9-7637  ,, 

Common  cubit       204*8  tl 

The  span  .102*4  ,, 

The  palm      .      .     34*133  ,, 


The  finger 


8-533 


The  two  sets  of  measures,  one  for  dry,  another  foa 
liquid  things,  rest  on  the  same  system,  as  appears 
from  the  equality  of  the  standard  for  dry  goods, 
namely  the  ephah,  with  that  for  liquids,  namely 
bath.  The  difference  in  the  names  is  merely 
accidental.  "OH  (homer),  denoting  a  heap,  is 
the  name  for  the  largest  measure  of  dry  goods 
(Lev.  xxvii.  16;  Num.  xi.  32;  Kzek.  xlv.  11). 
In  later  times  the  homer  was  replaced  by  the 
cor  (Ezek.  xlv.  14),  which  is  found  among  the 
Hellenists  in  the  form   n6pos-     In    Hosea   iii.  2, 

the  *]H/,  'half  homer,1  is  mentioned,  which  the 
Seventy  render  by  thxiSkows,  and  the  Vulgate 
by  '  corus  dimidius.'  Another  measure  is  HB^K, 
which  comes  from  an  Egyptian  root  denoting  *  to 
measure.'  n»SD,  found  in  the  Septuagint,  the 
New  Testament,  and  Josephus,  under  the  form 
adrov,  is  of  uncertain  origin.  The  Seventy  trans- 
late it  sometimes  by  simply  /xerpoi',  'measure' 
(Gen.  xviii.  6),  and  the  dual  f  >rm  by  oi/meroov 
(2  Kings  vii.  1).  ItDJ/,  in  its  derivation  and 
meaning  resembles  "")Dn,  but  denotes  a  much 
smaller  mass.  3p  (<"ai)),  the  hollow,  the  bowl, 
was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  as  «a/3os.  These  are 
measures  for  dry  goods.  We  now  pass  on  t« 
liquid  measures.  1.  fill,  is  from  a  root  which 
denotes 'to  determine/  *  to  measure.'  It  U  put 
in  relation  to  the  homer  in  Ezek.  xlv.  II.  14: 
whence  we  learn  that  the  bath  was  applied  to 
fluids.  2.  pn,  is  retained  by  the  Seventy  in  ihe 
forms    etV,  fr,    fjv.      The  word    is   of   Egyptian 

origin.  3.  yp  (}°g\  «s  a  word  found  only  m 
the  Mosaic  law  regarding  the  cleansing  of  the 
leper  (Lev.  xv.  12,  '  the  log  of  oil ').  It  is  refer- 
able to  an  Arabic  root  which  denotes  'to  press 
into.'  The  feminine  form  is  found  in  the  Syriac, 
with  the  meaning  of  bowl.  Log  had  the  same 
import  as  cab. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relations  between 
these  measures,  we  take  the  ephah  and  bath, 
which,  in  Ezek.  xlv.  11,  are  declared  to  be  of  one 
measure.  They  each  contained  the  tenth  part  of 
a  homer  (Ezek.  xlv.  11,  14) ;  thus  the  relation  uf 
the  homer  to  the  bath  and  the  ephah  belongs  to 
a  decimal  division  (Exod.  xvi.  36). 

The  Seah,  fifrpov:  the  translation  given  by  the 
Septuagint  of  the  Hebrew  in  Exod.  xvi.  36,  is  as 
follows  : — rb  5e  yo/J.bp  rb  o£ko.tov  ruy  Tpiu*> 
fifTpuv  ijr,— '  the  homer  is  the  tenth  part  of  three 
measures'  (-$j).  With  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Targum  the  ephah  was  equal  to  three  seahs 
(comp.  Matt.  xiii.  33,  oo.ro.  rpta,  with  Gen.  xviii. 
6,  and  Jerome  on  the  former  place).  The  same 
relation  is  derived  from  a  passage  in  Josephus 
(Antiq.  lx.  4.  5),  where  the  contents  of  the  seah  am 
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fi?ar>  m  one  Italian  modius  and  a  half,  for  the 
modim*  he'd  sixteen  sextarii,  and  flie  ephah,  ac- 
coiil ' t ilj  tn  .lOKephus,  twenty-two  sextarii  ;  a 
molius  and  a  half  is,  therefore,  the  third  part  of 
tbe  ephah.  The  Rahhins  entirely  concur  in  these 
views.  The  cal>,  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq. 
ix.  4.  -I;  comp.  2  kings  vi.  2.")).  is  equal  to  four 
leetaj  for  one- fourth  of  a  cab  he  translates  by 
{eVTT7J,  seventy-two  of  which  make  a  fxcrp-qTrjs, 
a  measure ;  eighteen  cahs  then  make  an  epliah, 
ind  six  a  seah.  In  the  same  way  the  Rabbins 
determine  the  proportion  of  the  cah  to  the  seah 
(comp.  the  passage  in  Leusden,  Phil.  Mixtus, 
p  '205).  There  remain  the  hin  and  the  log. 
The  hin,  according  to  Joseph  us  (Antiq.  iii.  9.  4), 
is  an  old  Hebrew  mass,  which  contained  two 
Attic  x^es<  oi  which  twelve  wont  to  the  Attic 
metretes;  therefore  the  hin  is  the  sixth  part  of 
the  hath.  The  log,  according  to  the  Rabbins, 
is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  seah.  consequently 
flie  seventy- second  part  of  the  bath;  and  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  hin  (comp.  Leusden,  Phil. 
Mixtus,  p.  207). 

There  are  two  divisional  systems  found  in 
these  measures  :  I.  A  decimal  j  and  2.  A  duo- 
decimal, thus  : — i 

Homer       .  .1 

Bath  and  ephah     10       1 
Gomer      .      .      100     10     1 

By  putting  together  the  measures  for  dry  and 
those  for  liquid  articles,  we  obtain  the  duodecimal 
division  : — 

Ephah  or  Bath      1 
Seah       ..31 
Hin   ...        6       2 
Cab  ...      18       6 
Log  ...     72     24 


1 

3     1 
12    4     I 


Here  all  the  numbers  are  divisible,  either  by 
twelve  or  by  multiples  of  twelve.  Such  a  duo- 
decimal arrangement  is  found  in  the  cuhic  mea- 
sures of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Hence  the  three 
systems  give  and  receive  support. 

We  will   now  exhibit  all  these  measures  in  re- 
lation to  the  greatest,  the  homer  : — 

Homer ...        1 


Bath  and  Ephah  10 

1 

Seah     ...      30 

3 

I 

Hin       ...     60 

6 

2       1 

Gomer  .      .      .100 

10 

%      H    l 

Cab       .      .      .180 

18 

6       3     If    1 

Log       .      .      .720 

72 

24     12     7*   4 

1 

The  duodecimal  is  the  original  principle,  the 
decimal  system  being  introduced  only  to  bring  the 
two  methods  into  harmony.  The  homer  did  not 
at  first  form  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  system  (Ezek. 
adv.  11). 

For  the  actual  size  of  these  measures  we  must 
refer  to  Josephus,  of  whom  Theodoret  (In  Exod. 
xxix.)  says  :  ia<mvriov  5e  eV  tovtois  tgS  'loa^irep 
o.Kptfiws  rod  edvovs  to  fxerpa  eTno-Tocfceyp, — '  follow 
in  these  things  Josephus,  who  well  understood 
the  measures  of  the  nation'  (comp.  Antiq.  viii. 
3.  8).  To  the  homer  or  cor  Josephus  ascribes 
(Antiq.  xv.  9.  2)  twelve  Attic  medimni,  where 
the  reading  should  be  met  ret®.  Bath  atid  Ephah 
are  the  same.  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  2.  9)  de- 
termines each  at  seventy-two  xeslae,  and  makes 
them  equal  to  an  Attic  metretes.     The  saton  is 

vui..ii.  61 


twenty-four  sextarii  ;  the  bin  is  twelve  srxtarii  t 
the  gomer,  the  tenth  part  of  the  ephah,  must  hold 
seven  and  one-fifth  sextarii  ;  the  cab  is  equal  to 
four  xesta1.  On  the  log  Josephus  gives  no 
information  ;  as  the  fourth  part  of  the  cab,  if  held 
a  xestes.  The  Attic  niHreie.s,  which  corresponded 
with  the  Hebrew  bath  and  ephah,  contains  739,^00 
Parisian  grains  of  rain-water,  which  would  till  a 
space  of  about  1985  Parisian  cubic  inches. 
Thus  we  come  to  the  following  table  : — 

Size.  Weight  in  Water. 

Par.  fuh    in.  Par.  gr. 

Homer    19857-7  7398000 

Ephah      1985-77  739&00 

Seah            061-92  216600 

Hin             330-96  123300 

Gomer        198-577  73980 

Cab             110-32  41100 

Log              27  58  10275 

Bbclth  has  proved  that  it  is  in  Babylon  we  are 
to  look  for  the  foundations  of  the  metrological 
systems  of  the  ancient  world;  for  the  entire  system 
of  measures,  both  eastern  and  western,  must  be 
referred  to  the  Babylonish  foot  as  to  its  basis 
Here  is  the  root  of  the  original  system,  and  of  the 
individual  systems  which  sprang  Iron,  the  ori- 
ginal one.  This  important  fact,  ascertained  and 
established  by  Bockh,  has  been  investigated  and 
confirmed  by  an  independent  inquirer  of  the 
highest  authority,  namely,  K.  O.  Muller.  Not 
only  the  metrological  system,  but  with  it  other 
knowledge  went  westward  from  Babylon.  This 
meteological  system  bears  traces  of  having  pro- 
ceeded from  the  hands  of  Babylonian  astrono- 
mers. The  ancient  world  was  dependent  for  its 
astronomy  on  Babylon.  Herodotus  (ii.  101) 
says  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  division  of  the 
day  into  twelve  parts  from  the  Bab\  lonians, 
calling  to  mind  the  duodecimal  division  which 
we  have  spoken  of.  The  Zodiac  too  is  of 
Asiatic,  Ideler  holds  of  Babylonian  origin  ;  but 
recent  investigations  have  shown  a  striking  agree- 
ment between  the  astronomy  of  the  Babylonians 
and  the  Chinese,  to  say  nothing  of  other  nations 
in  the  farther  east  (Ideler,  Uebjer  die  Zeitrechtiung 
der  Chinesen,  &c,  Berlin,  1839;  Biot,  Journal 
des  Savans,  Dec.  18-^9,  Jan.  and  May,  1840  ; 
Gottingen  Gel.  Anzeigen,  1840,  p.  201,  sq.). 
Of  this  common  knowledge  several  considerations 
concur  in  referring  the  origin,  not  to  the  Chinese, 
but  to  the  Babylonians.'  Hence  Babylon  appears 
as  the  land  which  was  the  teacher  of  the  east  and 
the  west  in  astronomical  and  mathematical  know- 
ledge, standing  as  it  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  sending  forth  rays  of  light 
from  her  two  extended  hands.  Palestine  could 
not  be  closed  against  these  illuminations,  which 
in  their  progress  westward  must  have  enlightened 
its  inhabitants,  who  ap]>ear  to  have  owed  their 
highest  earthly  culture  to  the  Babylonians  and 
the  Egyptians. 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted  :— 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Sttpplem.  ad  Lex.  Hebr.f 
p.  1521  ;  Hussey,  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Weights, 
Money,  &c,  Oxford,  1836  ;  F.  P.  Bayer,  De 
Nunimis  Hebrteo-Samaritatiis,  Valenti®  Ede- 
tanorum,  1781,  written  in  reply  to  Die  Vndcht- 
heit  der  J rid.  Miinzen,  But zow,  1779;  Hupfeld, 
Betrachtung  dunkler  Stellung  der  A.  T.  Textge- 
schichte,   in    the    Studien   und   Kritiken.    Ib30 
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2nd  heft,  pi..  247-301  ;  G.  SeyfTarth,  Beitrage 
zur  Kenntmss  der  Literatur,  Kunst,  Mythol. 
und  Gesch.  des  alten  Aegypten;  see  especially 
Bertheau,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Israelites  Gbt- 
tingen,  1842;  Cumberland,  Essay  on  Weights 
and  Measures  ;  Arbuthnot,  Tobies  of  Ancient 
Coi?is,  &c.  Hussey's  work,  rel'erred  to  above, 
labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  having;  been 
compiled  apart  from  any  acquaintance  with  the 
best  German  writers  ;  and  though  it  is  a  merito- 
rious survey  of  much  that  has  been  written  in 
English  and  Latin  on  the  subject,  yet  for  want  of 
comprising  the  views  of  Bockh — as  glanced  over 
in  this  article — it  has  little  scholarlike  value. 
A  thorough  work  on  the  subject,  in  the  English 
language,  embracing  what  has  been  recently  ac- 
complished on  the  Continent,  is  a  desideratum. — 

J.  R.  B. 
WELL.     [Water.] 

west    ciinx,  D},  vvfn  Nia,  :nyp)- 

The  Shemite,  in  speaking  of  the  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  &c,  supposes  his  face  turned  towards 
the  east;  so  that  the  east  is  before  him,  Dip, 
strictly  what  is  before,  or  in  front;  the  south  on 
his    right   hand,.J^n,   strictly   what   lies  to  the 

right ;  the  north  on  his  left  hand,  ^NOb*,  the  left 
side;  and  the  west  behind  him,  11fl&$,  literally 
the  hinder  side.  The  latter  Hebrew  word,  though 
never  translated  4  west'  in  our  version,  means  so:  as 
in  Isa.  ix.  12.  'the  Philistines  behind,'  opposed  to 
the  Syrians,  Dip  ;  Sept.  b.<f  r)Xiov  ^va^uu ;  Vulg. 
al)  occidente  ;  and  in  Job  xxiii.  8.  The  words 
(Deut.  xi.  21),  )  the  uttermost  sea,"  JlinKii  *D\1, 
are  rendered  in  Sept.  eu>s  rrjs  6a\d(ra-rjs  ttjs  eVi 
dvaficov ;  Vulg.  ad  mare  occidentale  (comp. 
xxxiv.  2;  Joel  ii.  20).  The  more  general  use  of 
the  word  TlHX  for  the  west,  was  doubtless  super- 
ceded among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  by  D*, 
'lherally  k  the  sea,'  that  is,  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
•which  lay  to  the  west,  and  which,  as  a  more  pal- 
pable object,  became  to  them  the  representative  of 
the  west  generally,  and  chiefly  associated  with 
rtheir  ideas  of  it  Accordingly  this  word  DV  and 
.it.s  derivatives  HDS  &c .,  aie  thirty-two  times  ren- 
dered by  BaKaaara,  in  the  Sept.,  and  only  once  by 
iva/j-ai :  in  the  Vulgate,  by  occidens  and  mare. 
-It  is  used  to  signify  a  quarter  of  the  heavens,  or 
•of  the  earth  (Gen.  xxviii.  14  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  23  ; 
I  Kings  vii.  25 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  24  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  4  ; 
.Isa.  xi.  14;  xlix.  12;  Ezek.  xlviii.  1;  Hos.  xi. 
10;  Zee.h.  xiv.  4).  It  is  used  adjectively  in  the 
same  sense;  as,  west  border  (Num.  xxxiv.  6; 
Josh  xv.  12;  Ezek.  xlv.  7);  western  (Num. 
xxxiv.  (i);  west  quarter  (Josh,  xviii.  14);  west 
«ide(Kxod.  xxvii.  12;  xxxviii.  12;  Num.  ii.  18; 
xxxv.  5;  Ezek.  xlviii.  3-8,  23,  24).;  westward 
(Gtn.  xiii.  14;  Num.  iii.  23;  Deut.  iii.  27; 
E/.ek.  xlviii.  18;  Dan.  viii.  4)  ;  west  wind  (Kxod. 
x.  19).  Those  words  of  Moses,  '  Naphtali,  possess 
UlOU  the  we»4  and  the  south'  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23), 
-seem  to  contradict  the  statement  of  Josephus, 
that  this  tribe  DVSseMtflJ  the  east  anil  the  north  in 
Upper  Galilee  (Antty.  v.  1.  22);  but  Bocliart 
^interprets  '  the  south,'  not  with  regard  to  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan,  but  to  the  Danites,  mentioned 
in  ver.  22;  and  by  'the  west'  he  understands 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  otherwise  called  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  or  G  ihlee,  or  Gennesaiet  j  for  the  portion 
of  Napl.t.ili  e\teiidcil  from  the  ivtuiii  of  the  city 
sailed  Dau  or  Laish,  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  which 


was  in  this  tribe.  So  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrasti 
expound  the  word  D\  here  translated  west;  Sept. 
d£\a<raav  Kal  Ai'jSa ;  Vulg.  mare  et  meridiem. 
(Hierozoie.  pt.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  18).  In  some  passages 
the  word  signifies  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  i  the  islands  of  the  sea'  denotes  the  western 
parts  of  the  world,  or  European  nations.  Thus, 
in  regard  to  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
their  own  land,  it  is  said  (Hosea  xi.  10),  '  when 
the  Lord  shall  roar,  then  the, children  shall  trem- 
ble (that  is.  hasten  ;  an  allusion  to  the  motion  of 
a  bird's  wings  in  flying)  from  the  west '  (see  ver. 
11,  and  comp.  Isa.  xxiv.  14,  15,  with  Isa,  xi.  1L; 
xx iv.  14).  In  the  account  given  of  the  removal 
of  the  plague  of  locusts  from  Egypt,  we  are  told 
(Exod.  x.  19),  *  the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong 
west  wind,"  D^'Dtl,  tiv^iov  dirb  daKaaarrjs.  Sup 
posing  that  these  were  the  very  words  of  Moses, 
or  a  literal  rendering  of  his  words,  it  follows  that 
the  Egyptians  made  a  similar  reference  to  the 
Mediterranean,  shice  Moses,  an  Egyptian,  would 
no  doubt  use  the  language  of  his  country  in  de- 
scribing an  event  which  occurred  in  it.  If  his 
words  do  not  refer  to  the  Mediterranean,  they 
must  refer  to  the  far  distant  Atlantic,  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  Herodotus,  was  not  known  to 
the  Egyptians  till  many  ages  afterwards.  Moses 
also  represents  God  as  saying  to  Abram.  in  the 
land,  '  Lift  up  thine  eyes  and  look  northward, 
and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  westward,' 
nO1*  (Gen.  xiii.  J 1).  The  allusion  to  the  sea  in 
the  latter  passage  may  be  accounted  for,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  very  words  of  God  to 
Abram  had  been  preserved,  aisd  were  inserted  by 
Moses  in  his  history.  In  two  passages  (Ps.  cvii. 
3;  Isa.  xlix.  12)  D^D  stands  opposed  to  JIDa'D, 
but  ought  still  to  be  rendered  '  the  west :'  comp. 
Amos  viii.  12;  Deut.  xxxiii*  23,  The  west  is 
also  indicated  by  the  phrase  KWil  NUO  pK, 
dvb  yris  Svaucvv,  de  terra  occasussolis.  These  words 
are  translated  '  the  west  country'  in  Zech.  viii.  7, 
literally,  the  country  of  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,  and  are  fully  translated  in  Ps.  1.  1  ;  exiii.  3; 
Mai.  i,  11;  comp.  Deut.  xi.  30;  Josh.  i.  1; 
xxiii.  4.  Another  word  by  which  the  west  is 
denoted,  is  21J7D,  from  3 IV,  to  remove,  pass 
away,  disappear  as  the  sun  does  ;  hence  the  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens,  &c,  where  the  sun  sets,  the 
west.  The  same  idea  is  conveyed  'in  the  Greek 
word  Sva/xal,  from  5voo.  It  occurs  in  1  Chron.  xii. 
15;  Ps.  lxxv.  6;  ciii.  12;  cvii'.  3;  Isa  xliii.  5; 
xlv.  6;  lix.  19:  Sept.  8van<x( ;'  Vftlg."  occidens. 
In  Dan.  viii.  5,  Aty,  occidens.  '  It 'is  used  to  de- 
note the  west  quarter  of  the  heavens  or  earth.  In 
the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  the  word 
ti  .orated  'west'  invariably  corresponds  to  5u<r/xcd 
(Judith  ii.  19;  Matt.  viii.  11;  xxiv.  27;  Luke 
xii.  54 ;  xiii.  29;  Rev.  xxi.  13;  Vulg.  occi- 
dens, occasus.  Our  Lord's  memorable  words, 
*  They  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,'  &c 
(Matt.  viii.  11  \  to  which  Luke  adds  *  and  from 
the  north  and  the  south'  (xiii.  29),  signify  all  the 
regions  of  the  world;  as  in  classical  writers  also 
(Xeu.  Oyr.  i.  1.  3).  Grot i us  thinks  that  this 
passage  refers  to  the  promise  to  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxviii.  14).  In  our  Lord's  prediction  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  (Ma't. 
xxiv»  27) — '  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  ol 
the  east  and  shineth  even  ui.-to  the  west,  so  also 
shall  the  coming  of  the  son  of  man  be' — he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  intimated  the  precise  direction  in 
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which  the  Roman  army  conducted  the  invasion. 
His  reference  to  the  cloud,  tV  vs<pekr,vf  rising 
out  of  the  west,  as  the  precursor  of  a  shower 
(comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  13-46),  still  corresponds  to 
the  weather  in  Palestine.  Voluey  says,  L'ouest 
et  le  soud-oucst,  qui  regnent  (en  Syrie  ct  Pales- 
de  Novemhre  en  Fevrter,  sunt,  pour  meservir 
de  I  expression  des  Arahes,  les  pe'res  ues  pluies  :  — 
'The  west  and  south-west  winds,  which  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  prevail  from  November  to  February, 
are,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  the  Arabs,  f  the 
fathers  of  showers."1  '  (  Voyage  en  Syrie,  torn.  i. 
p.  297;  Shawns  Travels,  p.  329.)- J.  F.  1). 

WHALK  ( \r\  than,  and  pDH  thannin  ;  Sept. 
and  Matt  xii.  40.  ktjtos),  occurs  in  several  places 
of  the  OKI  Testament,  and  once  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. In  the  passages  where  scales  and  feet  are. 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  than,  commentators 
have  shown  that  the  crocodile  is  intended,  which 
then  is  synonymous  with  the  leviathan;  and  they 
have  endeavoured  also  to  demonstrate,  where  than- 
nin draw  the  dugs  to  suckle  their  young,  that  seals 
are  meant,  although  cetacea  nourish  theirs  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in 
most  of  the  cases,  the  poetical  diction  points  ab- 
solutely to  any  specific  animal,  particularly  as 
there  is  more  force  and  grandeur  in  a  generalized 
and  collective  image  of  the  huge  monsters  of  the 
deep,'  not  inappropriately  so  called,  than  in  the 
restriction  to  any  one  species,  since  all  are  in 
Gen.  i.  26  made  collectively  subservient  to  the 
supremacy  of  man.  But  criticism  is  still  more 
inappropriate  when,  not  contented  with  point- 
ing to  some  assumed  species,  it  attempts  to  ra- 
tionalise miraculous  events  by  such  arguments  ; 
as  in  the  case  of  Jonah,  where  the  fact  of  whales 
having  a  small  gullet,  and  not  being  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  is  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
tmge  fish  3T  dag  was  not  a  cetacean,  but  a 
ihark  !  Now,  if  the  text  be  literally  taken,  the 
;ransaction  is  plainly  miraculous,  and  no  longer 
AMthin  the  sphere  ofzoological  discussion;  and  if 
it  be  allegorical,  as  some,  we  think,  erroneously 
issume,  then,  whether  the  prophet  was  saved  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  boat  called  dagh,  or  it  be  a 
mystical  account  of  initiation  where  the  neophite 
was  detained  three  days  in  an  ark  or  boat,  figu- 
ratively denominated  a  fish,  or  Celtic  avanc,  the 
transaction  is  equally  indeterminate;  and  it  as- 
suredly would  be  derogating  from  the  high  dig- 
nity of  the  prophet's  mission,  to  convert  the  event 
into  a  mere  escape,  by  boat, -or  into  a  pagan  legend 
6uch  as  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Jemsheed,  and  other 
deified  heroes  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  are  fabled 
to  have  undergone,  and  which  all  the  ancient 
mysteries,  including  the  Druidical,  symbolized. 
It  may  be  observed,  besides,  of  cetaceous  animals, 
that  though  less  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean 
than  in  the  ocean,  they  are  far  from  being  unknown 
fliere.  Jopria,  now  Jaffa,  the  very  place  whence 
Jonah  set  sail,  displayed  for  ages  in  one  of  its  pagan 
temples  huge  bones  of  a  species  of  whale,  which  the 
legends  of  the  place  pretended  were  those  of  the 
dragon  monster  slain  by  Perseus,  as  represented 
in  the  Arkite  mythus  of  that  hero  and  Andromeda; 
and  which  remained  in  that  spot  till  the  conquer- 
ing Romans  carried  them  in  triumph  to  the  great 
city.  Procopius  mentions  a  huge  sea-monster 
in  the  Proixmtis,  taken  during  his  praifecture 
dS  Constantinople,  in  the  36th  year  of  Justinian, 
(l.o«  562),  afterbaving  destroyed  vessels  at  certain 
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intervals  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Rondoletiui 
enu-merates  several  whales  stranded  or  taken  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  :  these  were  most  likely 
all  orca's,  physetus,  or  canipcdoliov,  i.  e.  toothed 
whales,  as  large  and  more  fierce  than  the  mystic 
cetes,  which  have  balein  in  the  mouth,  and  al  pre- 
sent very  rarely  make  their  way  farther  south  than 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  though  in  early  times  it  is  pro- 
bable  they   visited    the   Mediterranean,  since   the 

1  resent  writer  has  seen  them  within  the  tropics. 
In  the  Syrian  seas,  the  Belgian  pilgrim  Lavaers, 
on  his  passage  from  Malta  to  Palestine,  incident- 
ally mentious  a  '  Tonynvisch,'  which  be  further 
denominates  an  k  oil-fish,'  longer  than  the  vessel, 
leisurely  swimming  along,  and  which  the  seamen 
said  prognosticated  bad  weather.  On  the  island  0f 
Zerbi,  close  to  the  African  coast,  the  late  Com- 
mander Da  vies,  R.N.,  found  the  bones  of  a  cacha- 
lot on  the  beach.  Shaw  mentions  an  orca  more 
than  sixty  feet  in  length,  stranded  at  Algiers;  and 
the  late  Admiral  Ross  Donelly  saw  (me  in  the  Me- 
diterranean near  the  island  of  Albaran.  There  are 
besides,  numerous  sharks  of  the  largest  species  in 
the  seas  of  the  Levant,  and  also  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf  and  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  cetacea,  of  which 
balcena  bitan  is  the  largest  in  those  seas,  and  two 
species  of  halicore  or  dugong,  which  are  herbi- 
vorous animals,- intermediate  between  whales  and 
seals.— C.  H.  S. 

WHEAT  (ntfln  chittah)  Occurs  in  various 
passages  of  Scripture,  as  enumerated  by  Celsius : 
Gen.  xxk.  U;  Exod.  ix.  32;  xxix.2;  xxxiv. 
22;  Dent  viii.  8;  xxxii.  14;  Judg.  vi.  11; 
xv.   1;   Ruth  ii.  23;    1   Sam.   vi.    13;    xii.   17; 

2  Sam.  iv.  6;  xvii.28;  I  Kings  v.  11;  1  Cbrou! 
xxi.  20,  23;  2  Chron.  ii.  15;  xxvii.  5;  Job 
xxxi.  40;  Ps.  lxxxi.  16;  cxlvii.  14;  Cant.  vii. 
2;  Isa.  xxviii.  25;  Jer.  xii.  13:  xii.  8;  Ezek. 
iv.  9;  xxvii.  17;  xlv.  13;  and  Joel  i.  11.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  chittah,  by  some  written 
chittha,  chetteth,  cheteh,  &c,  is  correctly  trans- 
lated '  wheat,'  from  its  close  resemblance  to  the 
Arabic,  as  well  to  the  names  of  wheat  in  other  lan- 
guages. Celsius  says, '  ilDn,  chittha,  occulta™  3 
in  puncto  dagesch,  pro  HEJn  chintha  dicihur 
ex   usu   Ebraeorum.'     This   brings  it  still  nearer 

to  the  Arabic  name   of  wheat,  itly.«^    which  in 

Roman  characters  is  variously  written,  hinteh, 
hinthe,  henta,  and  Iry  Pemplius  in  his  translation 
of  Avicenna,  hhinttha;  and  under  this  name  it 
is.  described    by  the  Arabic  authors  on    Materia 

Medica.  As  the  Arabic  — .  ha,  is  in   many  words 

converted    into  J.  kha,    it    is    evident    that   the 

Hebrew  and  Arabic  names  of  wheat  are  the  same, 
especially  as  the  Hebrew  n  has  the  guttural  sound 

of   •.     Different  derivations  have  been   given  of 

the  word  chittah  :  by  Celsius  it  is  derived  from 
4  D3n  chanath,   protulit,   produxit,  frvctum.   ex 

Cant.  ii.  13  ;'  orthe  Arabic'lai^,    rubuit,    qw:d 

triticum  rubello  sit  colore '  (Hierobot.  ii.  113). 
The  translator  of  the  Biblical  Botany  of  Rosen* 
miiller  justly  observes  that  •  the  similarity  in 
sound  between  the  Hebrew  word  chittah  and  the 
English  wheat  is  obvious.  Be  it  remembered  that 
the  ch  here  is   identical  in  sound  with  the  Gaelif 
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gttttural,  or  the  Spanish  x.  It  is  farther  remark- 
able, that  the  Hebrew  term  is  etymologically 
cognate  with  the  words  for  wheat  used  by  every 
one  of  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian'  nations 
(thus  we  have  in  Islandic  hveiti,  Danish  hvede, 
Swedish  hvete,  Maesogoth.  )i wa ^German  weizen) ; 
and  that,  in  this  instance,  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  terms, 
and  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Slavonic  (Tor  the 
Greek  word  is  irvpos,  the  Latin  frumentum  or 
ttiticum,  the  Russian  psienitsa,  Polish  ptzenica)  ; 
and  yet  the  general  resemblance  between  the 
Slavonic,  the  Thracian,  and  the  Gothic  lan- 
guages is  so  strong,  that  no  philologist  now 
doubts  their  identity  of  origin  '  (I.  c.  p.  75). 


541.    [Triticum  compositum — Egyptian  Wheat.] 

Rosenmiiller  further  remarks    that    in    Egypt 

and    in     Barbary   ^>AJ    kamich    is    the    usual 

name  for  wheat  (quoting  Descrip.  de  I'Egypte, 
t.  xix.  p.  45  :  Host's  Account  of  Maroko  and  Fez, 
p.  .'509) ;  and  also,  that  in  He  brew,  llDp  kemach 
uenotes  the  flour  of  wheat  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  Num. 
v.  15).  This,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  is  not  very 
unlike  the  Indian  name  of  wheat,  kimuk.  All 
these  names  indicate  communication  between 
the  nations  of  anticpiity,  as  well  as  point  to  a 
common  origin  of  wheat.  Thus  in  his  Hima- 
layan Botany,  the  author  of  this  article  has 
stated  :  '  Wheat  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  cul- 
tivated grains,  is  most  probably  of  Asiatic  origin, 
.i>  no  doubt  Asia  was  the  earliest  civilized,  as 
will  as  the  Hist  peopled,  country.  It  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  under  the  name  of  hinteh,  to  the  Per- 
sians as  yundoom,  Hindu  gehoon  and  kunuk. 
The  species  of  hurley  cultivated  in  the  plains  of 
In<li;i  and  known  by  the  Hindu  and  Persian 
ii  mie  jtto,  Arabic  shaeer,  is  houmd  hexaer- 
atuhnm.  As  both  wheat  and  barley  are  culti- 
vated in  the  plains  of  India  in  the  winter  months, 
wtiere  none  of  the  sjiecies  of  these  genera  are  in- 
digenous, it  is  probable  that  both  have  Keen  in- 
troduced into  India  iiom  the  north,  that  is,    from 
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the  Persian,  and  perhaps  from  the  Tartarian 
region,  where  these  and  other  species  of  barley 
are  most  successfully  and  abundantly  cultivated  ' 
(p.  41  9).  Different  species  of  wheat  were  no  doubt 
cultivated  by  the  ancients,  as  triticum  cotnpotitum 
in  Egypt.  T.  cestirum.T.  hibernum  in  Syria  &c. ; 
but  both  barley  and  wheat  are  too  well  known  to 
require  further  illustration  in  this  place. — J.  F.  R. 

WHIRLWIND.     [Winds.] 
WIDOW.      [Woman.] 
WIFE.     [Marriage  ;  Woman.] 
WILDERNESS.     [Deserts.] 
WIMPLE.     [Veil.] 

WIND,  &C  (OW,  Sept.  irvevfxa,  &vepos; 
Vulg.  spiritus,  ventus).  The  Hebrew  word  sig- 
'  nities  air  in  motion  generally,  as  breath,  wind, 
&c.  Roth  the  Septuagint  words  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  wind  by  Aristotle  (De 
Mundo,  c.  4)  :  ''Ave/xos  ovStv  eari  ttKwp  olvp  iroXvs 
freoov,  oaris  ap.a  Kcd  vvevpa  Xeyerai  — '  Wind  is 
nothing  else  but  a  large  quantity  of  air  flowing, 
which  is  called  Trvevfxa.'  So  also  Plato  has 
p.cya\(p  riui  irveQ/iaTi  for  a  high  wind  (Phtedo?i, 
§  24,  edit.  Forster).  Josephus  also  uses  irvtv/jLa 
fSialop  for  a  violent  wind  (Antiq.  xiv.  2.  2),  as 
Lucian  also  does,  (Siatca  irved/xart  {Ver.  Hist. 
lib.  i.  torn.  i.  p.  714;.  The  Vulgate  word  spirv- 
tus,  from  spiro,  'to  breathe,'  'blow,'  is  applied 
in  like  manner  in  Latin,  as  by  Virgil  (yEn. 
xii.  '665):  '  Boreae  cum  spiritus  alto  lusonat 
jfejpeo,*-—  *\tfWn  the  northern  blast  roars  in  the 
jEgean/  The  Hebrew  word  is  used,  1.  for  the 
wind  as  a  natural  phenomenon  (Gen.  iii.  8;  Job 
xxi.  18;  xxx.  15,22;  xxxyii.  21;  Ps.  i.  4;  ciii. 
16;  Prov.  xxx.  4;  Eccles.  i.  6  ;  xi.  4;  Isa.  vii. 
2;  xvii.  13;  xl.  7;  Jer.  x.  13;  15.  16;  Amos 
xiv.  13.)  It  is  poetically  ascribed  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  God  (Ps.  exxxv.  7  ;  cxlvii.  18: 
comp.  Baruch  vi.  61).  In  the  New  Testament 
it  occurs  in  Matt.  xi.  7  ;  xiv.  24  ;  Mark  iv.  39 ; 
John  iii.  8;  Acts  xxvii.  4;  Eph.  iv.  14;  James 
i.  6;  Rev.  vi  13;  vii  1).  Throughout  the  New 
Testament  the  word  is  &v epos,  except  in  our  Lord  s 
illustration.  John  iii.  8.  In  the  Apocrypha  aue/xos 
occurs  in  Wisdom  v.  14;  xiii.  2,  &c ;  but 
irued/ma  in  xvii.  13;  Ecclus.  v.  9,  xxii.  18; 
Song  of  the  Children  xxvi.  42).  We  might  per- 
haps attribute  the  exclusion  of  the  word  irvev/xa, 
for 'the  wind,'  from  the  New  Testament,  to  its 
having  become  almost  entirely  appropriated  to 
'  heavenly  tilings.'  In  Acts  ii.  2,  we  have  wrpi, 
translated  *  wind;'  Vulg.  spiritus.  It  means  the 
same  in  Homer  (//.  v.  697).  ttvoit)  for  irvor)  /Jopeao, 
'  the  breath  or  blast  of  Boreas;'  comp.  Jobxxxvii. 
10,  Sept.  In  Gen.  iii.  8,  ■  the  cool  of  the  day,' 
or  rather  f  wind  of  the  day,"  indicates  the  even- 
ing, since  in  the  East  a  refreshing  breeze  arises  some 
hours  before  sunset  ;  Vulg.  ad  auram  post  w«< 
ndiem.  Comp.  Cant.  ii.  17;  iv.  6;  where  t lie 
words  'until  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee 
away'  should  be  rendered  'until  the  day  breath* 
or  blow  '  (i.e.  till  evening);  Heb.'fTlD*"^ ;  Sept. 
Sianvtva-n ;  Vulg.  aspirct.  The  evening  breeze 
is  still  called,  among  the  Persians,  *  the  breeze  of 
the  day  '  (Chardin,  Voyage,  t.  iv.  p.  48).  In 
Amos  iv.  13,  God  is  said  to  'create  the  wind.' 
Although  this  idea  is  very  conformable  to  tht 
Hebrew  theory  of  causation,  which  does  not  re- 
cognise second  causes,  but  attributes  e\  try  uatutcv 
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"phffxyomcii' .1  immediately  to  the  divine  agency, 
jret  t\tr  passant?  may  perhaps  he  directed  against 
the  worship  of  tlm  winds,  which  was  common 
among  ancient  nations.  Comp.  Wisdom  xiii.  2. 
Ht'HMlotus  relates  if  of  the  Persians  (i.  131).  The 
words  of  onr  Saviour,  'a  reed  shaken  with  the 
wind'  (Matt.  xi.  7),  are  taken  by  some  in  the  na- 
tural, and  by  others  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  The 
foimer  view  is  adopted  by  (initios,  Reza,  ('amp- 
bell,  Rosenm.,  Schleusner,  and  Wetstein;  and  is 
continued,  as  Rosenmuller  observes,  bv  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  rich  man,  whose  magnificence  all 
gladly  survey.  The  comparison  is  adopted  to  re- 
prove the  Hckleness  of  the  multitude  (comp.  ver.  I.), 
anil  Eph.  iv.  14).  2.  The  wind  occurs  as  the  me- 
dium of  the  divine  inter positiou,ov  ayency  (den. 
i.  2;  viii.  I;  Ex.  xv.  lU;  Num.  xi.  31  ;  1  Kings 
xviii.  45;  xix.  11;  Job  i.  1!);  JSa.  xi.  5;  Jonah 
i.  4).  In  the  New  Testament,  the  wind  was  super- 
naturally  employed  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  like 
the  '  sound  '  and  '  fire '  i_Acts  ii.  3).  Indeed  our 
Lord's  illustration  (John  iii.  8),  and  the  identity 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  signifying 
breath,  wind,  and  spirit,  lead  to  the  inference, 
that  the  air  in  motion  bears,  the  nearest  resem- 
blance of  any  created  object  to  divine  influence, 
and  is  therefore  the  most  appropriate  medium  of 
it.     The  idea  is  finely  embodied*  by  Thomson  : 

'To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales. 
Breathe  soft,  whose  spirit  in   your  freshness 
breathes/ 

[Spirit.]  To  this  class  of  instances  we  refer  Gen. 
i.  2,  '  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters.'  Along  with  Patrick  and  Rosenmuller.. 
we  construe  the  phrase,  'a  wind  of  God,'  a  wind 
employed  as  the  medium  of  divine  agency. 
Rosenmuller  compares  Ps.  civ.  30  ;  cxlvii.  8  ;  Isa. 
«l.  7.  Dr.  Lee  refers  to  1  Kings  xviii.  12;  2 
tings  ii.  16;  and  Ps.  \xxiii.  6;  Isa.  xi.  4.  In 
he  two  latter  passages,  he  observes  that  the  word 
•  equivalent  to  power,  &c.  The  commotions  of 
he  elements,  &c,  through  means  of  which  the  jie- 
tulanc« of  Elijah  was  reproved  (1  Kings  xix.  11), 
•re  liest  understood  as  having  occurred  in  vision 
(comp  Dan.  ii.  35;  Zecli.  v.  9)  3.  The  wind 
is  used  metaphorically  in  the  following  instances: 
'The  wings  of  the  wind'  denote  the  most  rapid 
motion  (2  Sam.  xxii  II),  >?here  the  phrase  may 
be  a  poetical  representation  also  of  the  incident 
recorded  (2  Sam.  v.  24  ;  P&i  civ.  3;.  The  ono- 
matopoeia in  the  two  former  passages,  in  Hebrew, 
is  remarkable.  Anything  light  or  trifling  is  called' 
wind  (Job  vii.  7 ;  Isa.  xli.  29  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  39 ; 
comp.  Eph.  iv.  14  ;  Ecclus.  v.  9).  Viohmi  yet 
empty  speech  is  called.  '  a  strong  wind,'  or  a  mere 
tempest  of  words  (Job  viii.  2).  f  Vain  know 
Jedae'  is  called  npTiy"?,  knowledge  of  wind 
(Job  xv.  2);  'vain  words,'  vrordsof  wind  (xvi.  3). 
Many  expressive  phrases  are  formed  with  this 
word.  *  To  iuherit  the  wind,'  denotes  extreme 
disappointment  (Prov.  xi.  29)  ;  'to  hide  the  wind,' 
impossibility  (xxvii.  16)  ;  to  '  labour  for  the  wind,' 
to  labour  iu  vain  (Kcc.  v.  lb);  'to  bring  forth 
wind,'  great  patience  and  pains  for  no  purpose 
(Isa.  xxvi.  18;  comp.  Hos.  viii.  7;  xii.  I);  'to 
become  wind,'  to  result  in  nothingness  (Jer.  v. 
13;.  *  The  four  winds'  denote  the  four  quarters 
ii  the  globe  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  9);  '  to  scatter  to  all 
wind*,'  to  disperse  completely  (Eaek.  v.  10;  xii. 
iJ  i    Zviic   21)'    'to  cause    to   come   from   all 
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winds,'  to  restore  completely  (xxxvii.  9).     'The 
wind    hath   bound    her    upon    her    wings,"    means 
deportation  into  a  far  country  (Hos.  iv.  19;;   Mo 
sow   the  wind    and    reap    the  whh'wind,'   unwise 
labour  and  a  fruitless  result  (viii.  7);   'to  feed  on 
the  wind,'   to   pursue   delusory    schemes   (xii.  1     ; 
'to  walk  in  wind,' to  live  and  act  in  vain  (Micah 
ii.  11);  'to  observe  the  wind,'  to  be  over  cautions 
(Eccles.  xi.  4);   to  'winnow  with  every  wind,*  to 
be  credulous,  apt  to  receive   impressions  (Kccles. 
v  9).    Comparisons. — Disappointment,  afler'high 
promise  or  pretension,   is 'as  wind  without    rain' 
(Prov.  xxv.  14)  ;  the  desperate  speeches  of  an  af- 
flicted person,  are  compared  to  wind  (Job  vi.  26 ; 
Symbolically. — Empires  are  represented  as  having 
wings,  and  '  the  wind  in  their  wings,'  denotes  the 
rapidity  of   their    conquests    (Zech.  v.  9).     The 
wind  is  often  used  as   the  symbol   or  emblem   of 
calamities  (Isa.  xxxii.  2;  xli.  16;  lvii.  13;    Ixiv. 
6);    destruction    by    the    Chaldaean    army   (Jer. 
iv.  11,  12;  comp.  VVisd.  iv.   4;  v.  23  ,  xi.  20) 
4  The  windy  storm  '  ( Ps.  Iv.  8;  denotes  Absalom 
and  his  party.     The  wind  is  the  frequent  emblem 
of    the    divine   chastisements  (Isa.  xxvii.  8  ;  Jer. 
xxii.  22;  li.  1,  &c.).  Beautiful  expressions  occur, 
as  in  Isa.  xxvii.  2,  '  He  stayethhis  rough  wind  in 
the  day  of  the  east  wind  ;'  that  is,  God  doth   not 
aggravate    the    misfortunes    of   mankind    by    his 
chastisements;  to  '  make  a  weight    for  the  winds  ' 
(Job    xxviii.    25).       Mistranslations.  —  In    Ps. 
Ixxviii.  39.  '  He  remembered   that    ihey  were  but 
flesh,  a  wind  that    passeth  away  and    cometh   not 
again,'  should  probably  he  rendered,  'a  spirit  going 
away  and  not  returning.'     All  the  versions  make 
the  words  relate  to  the  soul  of  man.      Homer  has 
a  very  similar  description  of  death  (//.  ix.  408). 
In  Eccles.  i.  5,  6,  the  translation  is  faulty,  and  the 
sense   further   absented    by   a    wrong   division  of 
verses.     The  passage  should  be  read  :  '  The  sun 
also  ariseth  and  the  sun  goeth  down,  and  hastefh  to 
his  place  where  he  ariseth,  going  to  the  south  and 
circulating  to  the  north.    The  wind  is  continually 
whirling  about,  ami   the  wind  returneth  upon   its 
whirlings.'      All  the  versions  give  this  rendering; 
our  version  alone  mistakes    the    meaning.     The 
phrase  '  brought    forth    wind.'  is   understood    by 
Michael  is  as  an  allusion  to  the  female  disorder 
called  empneumatosis,  or  windy  inflation  of  the 
womb    {Syntagma,    Comment,  vol.    ii.   p.   165). 
The   Syriao  translator   also  understood    the  pas- 
sage  iu    this   way  :   '  enixi   sumus    ut    illae   quae 
ventos  pariunt.'     4.    The  east    wind    DHpTtlT, 
&vefios    v6tos,     avefios     Kavawv,     voros,     ventus 
urens,  spiritus  vehemens,  ventus  auster.     DHp, 
Kav<r<ov,  ardor,  aestus,  ventus  urens.      Both  forms 
denote  the  natural  phenomenon  (Gen.  xli.  6,  23  , 
Job  xxxviii.  24;  Ps.  xlviii   7;  Ixxviii.  26;  Jonah 
iv.  8).     Considerable    indefiniteness  attends    the 
use  of  these  words.     Dr.  Sliaw  remarks,  that  every 
wind  is  called   by   the  Orientals    Wlp,   an  east 
wind,  which  blows  from  any  point  of  the  compass 
between  toe  east  and  north,  and  between  the  east 
and  south   (Travels,  p.   285).      Accordingly  the 
Sept.   often    understands   this  word  to   mean    the 
south,  as  in  Exod.  x.   13;    xiv.  21  (see  Bocharr, 
Hierozoicon,  pt.  ii.  lib.   i.   cap.  15).      It   the  east 
wind  happens  to  blow  a  few  days  in  Palestine  dur- 
ing the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
it  occasions  great   destruction   to   the   vires  and 
harvests  on  the  land,  and  also  to  the  vessels  at  so 
on  the  Mediterranean  (Hos.  xiii.  15;  Jonah  iv   f 
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Job  xiv.  2:  xv.  2;  Is.  xl.  7;  Gen.  xli.  6,  23; 
Ezek.  xvii.  JO,  xix.  12;  xxvii.  26  ;  Ps.  xlviii.  7; 
ciii.  5).  In  Jonah  iv.  8,  tlie  phrase  occurs, 
ni")  JT'E/'Hn  DHp,  a  still  or  sultry  east  wind.  For 
testimonies  to  the  destructiveness  of  this  wind  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  see  Niebuhr  (Beschreib.  von 
Arabien,  p.  8);  Thev enot  (  Voyages,  pt.  i.  liv.  ii. 
c.  31).  Jt  is  accordingly  often  used  to  denote 
any  pernicious  wind,  as  in  Ps.  xlviii.  7,  where  it 
is  rendered  by  Sept.  irv*vp.a  (Sioaov,  Vulg.  spiritus 
vehemens.  It  is  used  metaphorically  for  perni- 
cious speech,  a  storm  of  words  (Job  xv.  2);  cala- 
mities, especially  by  war  (Isa.  xxvii.  8  ;  Jer.  xviii. 
17;  Ezek.  xvii.  10;  xix.  12:  xxvii.  26;  Hos. 
xiii.  15).  In  this  latter  passage  the  east  wind 
denotes  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  ;  m  Ezek. 
xxvii.  26,  it  denotes  the  Chaldseans.  Tyre  is  there 
represented  under  the  beautiful  allegory  of  a  ship 
towed  into  deep  waters,  and  then  destroyed  by  an 
east  wind.  A  very  similar  representation  is  given 
by  Horace  (Carm.  i.  14).  The  east  wind  denotes 
divine  judgment  (Job  xxvii.  21).  Phrases. — "To 
follow  the  east  wind/  is  to  pursue  a  delusory  and 
fatal  course  (Hos.  xii.  1).  5.  West  wind,  D''  nil, 
&vepds  airb  6a\dao-r)s,  ventus  ab  occidente  [West]  . 
6.  North  wind,  J1D¥  nil  (Prov.  xxv.  23),  foetus 
fiopeas,  ventus  Aquilo  [North].  7.  South  wind, 
Dm  (Job  xxxvii.  1 7),  jDTl  (Ps.  lxxviii.  26),  Aty, 
ventus  Africus  (Luke  xii.  55),  v6tos  (Sirocco), 
Acts  xxvii.  13)  [South].  8.  The  four  winds, 
mm"}  ymX,  rd  reaaapa  Truevfjcara,  ol  reao-apes 
Hve/jLoi,  quatuor  venti.  The  Hebrews  speak  only 
of  four  winds ;  and  so  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  3.  5). 
This  phrase  is  equivalent,  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  9  ;  2  Esdras  xiii.  5),  the 
several  points  of  the  compass,  as  we  should  say 
(Dan.  viii.  8).  Phrases. — '  Striving  of  the  four 
winds,'  is  great  political  commotions  (Dan.  vii.  2; 
coinp.  Jer.  iv.  11,  12;  li.  1);  to  '  hold  the  four 
winds,'  is  by  cojntrary  to  secure  peace  (Rev.  vii. 
1);  *  to  be  divided  to  the  four  winds,'  implies 
utter  dispersion  (Dan.  xi.  4  ;  Jer.  xlix.  32  ;  Kzek. 
v.  10,  12;  xvii.  2).  So  also  the  phrase,  e'/c  ru>v 
reo-adpcav  dvepoov  (Matt.  xxiv.  31)  means  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  (Mark  xiii.  27).  9.  The 
Hebrews,  like  other  ancient  nations,  had  but  few 
names  of  winds.  Homer  mentions  only  /3opeas, 
v6ros,  £4<pupoSi  and  tvpos.  Aul.  Gellius,  indeed, 
complains  of  the  infrequency  of  names  of  winds 
in  ancient  writers  (Noct.  Att.  ii.  22).  The  same 
indetiniteness  appears  in  Herodotus  (see  Larcher's 
notes  on  i.  188).  In  the  course  of  time  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  added  eight  other  winds  totheoriginal 
four,  but  that  appearing  too  minute  a  division, 
they  reduced  the  additional  ones  to  four,  thus 
making  oidy  eight  in  all.  The  names  of  these 
may  be  seen  in  Larcher  (ut  supra),  or  Pliny 
(Hist.  Nat.,  xviii.  34).  Further  information 
may  be  found  in  Coray's  Translation  of  Hippo- 
crates,  De  Aeribus,  Aquis  et  Locis,  Paris,  1800; 
Discount  Preliminaire ;  and  see  index.  For  a 
comparative  table  of  ihe  English,  Latin,  and 
Greek  divisions  of  the  winds,  and  their  names, 
amounting  to  more  than  thirty,  see  Beloe's  Hero- 
dotus (Polymnia,  notes,  vol.  iii.  p.  293,  Lond. 
1791 ).  One  Greek  name  of  a  wind  occurs  in  Acts 
xxvii.  14,  EvpoK\v8a>v,  Eurotlydon,  a  tempestu- 
ous wind  in  the  Mediterranean,  now  called  a  Le- 
vunter.  The  Alexandrian  M.S  has  Evpaicvki** ; 
Vulg.  Jiuroaqui/o  ;  Syriac  p*T9p*TlK.  The  com- 
mon reading,  EvpotcAvuwv,  seems   derived  from 


EtSpos,  Eurus, /east  wind,'  and  k\v8wv,  'a  wars/ 
quasi  an  eastern  tempest.  Other  MSS.  read  Efyv 
KKvfiwv,  Euryclydon,  from  eupvs,  'broad,'  ana 
K\vdwv,  '  a  wave/  or  rough  wavy  sea;  and  then  the 
word  would  mean  the  wind  which  peculiarly 
excites  the  waves.  Shaw  defends  the  common 
reading,  and  descrihes  the  wind  as  blowing  in 
all  directions  from  the  N.E.  round  by  the  N.  to 
the  S.E.  (Travels,  p.  330,  &c.  4to. ;  see  Bowyer's 
conjectures,  and  Doddridge,  in  he).  The  He 
brews  had  no  single  terms  indicating  the  relative 
velocity  of  the  air  in  motion,  like  our  words 
breeze,  gale,  &c.  Such  gradations  they  ex- 
pressed    by    some   additional    word,   as   'great/ 

rf/nJ-rTn,  'a  great,  wind'  (Jonah  i.  4),  'rough/ 
nK'p,  &c.  Nor  have  we  any  single  word  indi- 
cating the  destructive  effects  of  the  wind,  like 
their  verbs  "|J?D  and  *jjjfe>,  as  DI^DfrO  (Zech.vii. 
11,  &c),  and  answering  to  the  Greek  word  ave- 
p.6<pdopos  (see  Sept.  of  Gen.  xli.  6,  23).  Our 
metaphorical  use  of  the  word  storm  comes 
nearest.  The  phrase  mjJD  PIH,  '  stormy  wind/ 
iri/evpa  KaratyiSes,  spiritus  procellte,  occurs  in 
Ps.  cvii.  25  ;  cxlviii.  8.  It  is  metaphorically  used 
for  the  divine  judgments  (Ezek.  xiii.  11,  13). 
The  word  m^D  is  usually  translated  '  whirl- 
wind ;'  it  means,  however,  more  properly  a 
storm  (2  Kings  ii.  1,11;  Job  xxxviii.  1  ;  xl.  6; 
Zech.  ix.  L4  ;  Sept.  avo-(Tii<rp6s,  '  AcuXai//,  ve(pos\ 
Vulg.  turbo;  Ecclus.  xliii.  17;  avarpo^  irvev- 
paros,  xlviii.  9;  \ai\airi  irvp6s.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  used  metaphorically  for  the  divine  judg- 
ments (Isa.  xl.  24;  xli,  16);  and  to  describe 
tbem  as  sudden  and  irresistible  (Jer.  xxiii  19; 
xxv.  32;  xxx.  23).  'A  whirlwind  out  of  the 
north'  (Ezek.  i.  4)  denotes  the  invasion  from 
Babylon.  Another  word,  HQ1D,  is  also  trans- 
lated 'whirlwind/  and  properly  so.  It  occurs  in 
Job  xxxvii.  9;  Isa.  xxi.  1.  It  is  used  as  a  simile 
for  complete  and  sudden  destruction  (Prov.  i.27); 
and  for  the  most  rapid  motion,  '  wheels  of  war- 
chariots  like  a  whirlwind' (Isa.  v.  28;  Jer.  iv. 
13).  Total  defeat,  is  often  compared  to  'chaff 
scattered  by  a  whirlwind*  (Isa.  xvii.  13).  It  de- 
notes the  rapidity  and  iiresistibleness  of  the 
divine  judgments  (Isa.  lxvi.  5)  The  phrase  'to 
reap  the  whirlwind  '  denotes  useless  labour  (Hos. 
viii.  7);  'the  day  of  the  whirlwind,'  destruction 
by  war  (Amos  i.  14).  'The  Lord  hath  his  way 
in  the  whirlwind,'  is  probably  an  allusion  to  Sinai 
(Nahum  i.  3).  A  beautiful  comparison  occurs  in 
Prov.  x.  25  :  '  As  the  whirlwind  passeth,  so  is  the 
wicked  no  more:  but  the  righteous  is  an  everlast- 
ing foundation.'— J.  F.  D. 

WINDOW.     [House.] 

WINE.  The  Bible  furnishes  the  earliest  au- 
thentic account  concerning  wine  (Gen.  ix.  21 ; 
xix.  32).  The  instances  of  its  use  by  the  patri- 
archs Noah  and  Lot,  with  its  deplorable  effects, 
have  given  rise  to  numerous  conjectures  from  the 
earliest  periods;  and  both  the  Rabbins  and  the 
Christian  Fathers  indulge  in  much  apologetic  cri- 
ticism on  these  points.  Theodoret  alleged  that 
the  drunkenness  of  Noah  came  from  inexperience, 
for,  being  the  first  who  pressed  grapes,  he  was 
ignorant  of  its  properties,  having  been  used  for 
600  years  to  drink  water  only  (Queest.  §65).  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  probable  opinion,  and  is 
adopted  and  elucidated  by  the  contributor  oi 
the  article  Noah,  p.  426  of  this  volume.     TVo 
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difficulty    prt-s»«iiteil   in  the  case  of    Ix>t    is  well 

•rated  by  au  pill  writer.  '  W  hilst  tin1  daughter* 
•inned  in  giving  liiin  wine  unto  drunkenness, 
what  i|  to  be  thought  of  him  for  drinking  so  IUh-- 
rally  thereof.1'  Some  conjecture  tli.it  it  was 
mingled  with  something  ant  to  make  him  drunk- 
en, although  lit'  took  but  a  little,  and  so  excuse 
nim'  (Dr.  Mayor's  Comment.  Lond.  1053,  vol.  i. 
p.  'lid).  This  conjecture  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
narrative  of  adulterous  intercourse,  recorded  by 
Linschoten  (loSt),  and  effected  by  means  of 
drugged  wine  administered  to  the  husband: — 
'They  had  caused  him  to  drinke  of  a  certaine 
wine  that  was  mingled  with  the  hearhe  deutroa 
[datura],  thereby  to  bereave  poore  Francis  of  his 
wittes,  and  so  to  effect,  their  accursed  device  ' 
(I'oyayes,  b.  i.  p.  158).  That  the  incest  of  Lot 
was  performed  in  an  unconscious  state,  such  as 
is  induced  by  many  species  of  drugged  drinks, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  repetition  of  the  act 
In  another  pari,  again  referring  to  such  as  had 
drunk  of  this  drugged  wine,  Linschoten  says,  that 
'  when  t lie  time  Cometh  that  he  reviveth  out  of  his 
transe,  he  knoweth  nothing  what  was  done,  but 
thinketh  that  hee  had  slept' (p.  109). 

On  no  point  is  the  remark  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  concerning  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Bible  more  just  than  in  reference  to  wine  : — 
'One  of  its  greatest  faults  is,  tiiat  the  translation 
of  the  same  original  word  is  often  improperly  va- 
ried at  the  expense  of  |>erspicuity  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  ambiguity  is  sometimes  occasioned 
by  the  rendering  of  two  original  words  in  the  same 
sentence  by  only  one  English  word,  which,  how- 
ever, is  used  in  different  meanings'  (vol.  iv.  p. 
619).  .Not  only  two,  but  thirteen  distinct  Hebrew 
and  Greek  terms,  are  translated  by  the  word 
'wine,'  eitlier  with  or  without  the  adjectives  '  new,' 
'  sweet,'  '  mixed,"  and  '  strong.'  If  the  fhst  rule 
for  a  translation,  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  George 
Campbell,  be  correct — that. '  the  translation  should 
give  a  complete  transcript  of  the  ideas  of  the 
original ' — the  common  version  must,  on  this 
point,  be  deemed  exceedingly  defective.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  in  the  present  article,  to  attempt  an 
elucidation  of  the  various  Biblical  terms  translated 
'  wine,'  and  to  indicate  what  we  regard  as  their 
most  probable  meanings  and  distinctions. 

*•  V.l  yo>yin,  olvos,  wine,  occurs  in  141  in- 
stances ;  21  times  in  connection  with  "IDE? 
shechar  [Drink,  Strong]..  Its  root  was  pro- 
bably \V  yavan,  or  yanah,  the  primary  idea  of 
both  being  that  of  turbidness,  or  boiling  up,  so 
characteristic  of  the  appearance  of  the  grape-juice 
as  it  rushes  foaming  into  the  wine-vat.  The  able 
writer  of  the  article  '  Wine  '  in  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia, observes,  that k  the  juice  of  grapes,  or  ve- 
getable juices  in  general,  become  turbid  when  in 
contact  with  air,  before  fermentation  commences, 
and  this  turbidity  is  owing  to  the  formation  of 
an  insoluble  precipitate  of  the  same  nature  as 
ferment'  (vol.  xxvii.  p.  455).  Yayin,  in  Bible 
use,  is  a  very  general  term,  including  every  spe- 
cies of  wine  made  from  grapes  (oltos  a/xTreXivos), 
though  in  later  ages  it  became  extended  in  its 
application  to  wine  made  from  other  substances, 
(a.)  It  is  frequently  used  in  the  same  compre- 
hensive sense  as  the  vinum  of  the  Latins.  Cato 
(De  Re  Rustica,  cxlvii.)  sjieaks  of  the  hanging 
wine   (tinum    pendens).      So    in    Num.   vi.    4, 
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yayin  stands  for  vine— ihe  grape  vine  In  Deut 
\\\  iii.  39,  it  is  ranked  amongst  things  to  be  suck- 
ed, gathered,  or  eaten.  In  Isa.  x\  i.  10,  it  is  used 
for  the  y  rapes  to  be  trodden.  In  La.  Iv.  1,  it 
probably  signifies  thick  grape-syrup,  or  honey 
(see  Isa.  vii.  22).  The  word  syri/j>,  it  n  ay  be 
here  remarked,  is  derived  from  an  Oriental  term 
for  wine  ;  hence,  in  Turkey,  snirab-vfe  Signifies 
'  jc/xc-seller  '  (see  Turkey  and  the  Turks,  p.  197*. 
This  species  of  wine  is  still  called  '  honey  '  in  the 
East,  and  it  is  by  the  prophet  appiopi  iately  con- 
nected with  milk,  as  a  thing  to  be  eaten.  Yayin 
is  also  used  for  •  grapes,'  or  for  '  wine  in  the  Clus- 
ter,' in  Jer.  xl.  10,  12;  xl \  iii.  33 ;  and  probably 
also  in  Deut.  xiv.  26.  In  this  seh.se  Josephua 
{De  Bell.  Jiul.  vii.)  employs  the  Greek  equivalent, 
when  he  enumerates  amongst  the  stoves  in  the 
fortress  of  Massada,  airos,  olvos,  and  (Aatov,  and 
adds,  that  the  Romans  found  the  remains  ol '  t/'tcse 
fruits  (rbu  Kapir6v)  uncorrupted.  (b.)  Yayin 
signifies  also  '  the  blood  of  tie  grape'  lieshly  ex- 
pressed, as  in  Gen.  xlix.  2  (comp.  with  Isa.  Ixiii. 
1-3),  reference  being  there  htid  to  the  juice  of 
the  claret  grape — '  His  eyes  shall  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  wine,  and  his  teeth  whiter  than  milk.' 
In  this  sense  yayin  denoted  what  the  Greeks  spe- 
cifically called  yKevKos  (sweet  wine),  the  term 
used  by  Josephus  in  speaking  of  the  grape-juice 
expressed  into  Pharaoh's  cup  (Gen.  xl.  11).  In 
Cant.  v.  1  (compared  with  vii.  9),  it  seems  to 
refer  to  a  sweet  innocent  wine  of  this  sort,  which 
might  be  drunk  abundantly.  In  Ps.  civ.  15,  as 
illustrated  by  Judg.  ix.  13;  Exod.  xxii.  29(28), 
yayin  probably  designates  the  first  'droppings' 
or  tears  of  the  .gathered  grapes,  which  were  to  be 
offered  fresh  — without  'delay.'  {<:.)  In  Prov.  ix. 
2,  5,  yayin  refers  to  a  boiled  wine,  or  syrup,  the 
thickness  of  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  mingle 
water  with  it  previously  to  drinking.  Wine  pre- 
served in  this  way  was  sometimes  introduced  into 
the  offerings  for  the  use  of  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  11),  as  appears  from  this  passage  in  the 
Mishna: — *  Wine  of  the  heave-offering  must  not 
be  boiled,  because  it  lessens  it'  (Tr.  Teroomah, 
perek  xi.).  Bartenora,  in  a  note,  says,  '  because 
people  drink  less  of  boiled  wine  ' — which  is  true 
of  it  when  drunk  unmingled,  since  boiling  renders 
the  wine  more  rich  and  cloying.  But  the  Mishna 
adds — '  Rabbi  Yehuda  permits  it,  because  it  im- 
proves it.'  Such  a  wine  Wisdom  is  aptly  repre- 
sented as  mingling  for  her  feast,  because  such 
was  esteemed  the  richest  and  the  best  w'ne.  (il.) 
Yayin  also  comprehends  a  mixed  wine  of  a  very 
different  character ;  a  wine  made  strong  and  in- 
ebriating by  the  addition  of  drugs,  such  as  myrrh, 
mandragora,  and  opiates.  'Such,' observes  Bishop 
Lowth,  '  were  the  exhilarating,  or  rather,  stupe- 
fying ingredients  which  Helen  mixed  in  the 
bowl  together  with  the  wine  for  her  guests  op- 
pressed with  grief,  to  raise  their  spirits;  the  com- 
position of  which  she  had  learned  in  Egypt.' 
(Horn.  Odyss.  iv.  220.)  And  how  much  the 
Eastern  people  to  this  day  deal  in  arfiricial  liquors 
of  prodigious  strength,  may  be  seen  in  a  curious 
chapter  of  Kempfer  upon  that  subject  (AmaenK 
Exot.  Fasc.  iii.  obs.  15).  Thus  the  drunkard  is 
properly  described  (Prov.  xxiii.  30)  as  one  l  that 
seeketh  mixed  wine,'  and  is  '  mighty  to  mingle 
strong  drink '  (Isa.  v,  22).  And  hence  the 
Psalmist  took  that  highly  poetical  and  sublime 
image  of  the  cup  of  God's  wrath,  called  by  Jsai'C* 
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(Ii.  17)  '  the  cup  of  trembling,'  causing  intoxica- 
tion and  stupefaction  (see  Chappelow's  note  on 
Hariri,  p.  33);  containing,  as  St.  John  (Rev. 
xiv.  10)  expresses  in  Greek  this  Hebrew  idea  with 
the  utmost  precision,  though  with  a  seeming  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  K^Kepaff/xevov  &Kparov,  mernm 
mixtion'  (Comment,  on  Isa.  i.  "22).  (<?.)  Yayin 
also  includes  every  spec'cs  of  fermented  grape- 
wine.  The  characteristics  of  fermentation  are 
well  marked  in  Prov.  xxiii.  31,  where  the  wine  is 
first  described. as  appearing  turbid,  in  consequence 
of  the  subsidence  of:  the  gluten ;  that,  absorbing 
air,  becomes  ferment,  or  yeast,  communicating  its 
own  decay  to  the  sugar  of  the  grape,  and  which  is 
then  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol, 
the  former  rising  up  as  a  bubble  or  '  eye,'  and  thus 
producing  an  upward  movement  of  the  liquid. 

*  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  turbid, 
When  it  giveth  its  bubble  in  the  cup,  moving 

itself  upward  : 
At  the  last,  it  biteth  like  a  serpent, 
And  stingeth  like  a  basilisk.' 

Yayin.  then,  is  a  general  term  for  '  all  sorts  of 
wine '"(Neb.  v.  18). 

2.  D^DJ?  ausis,  occurs  only  in  five  texts; 
Cant.  viii.  2  ;  Isa.  xlix.  26  ;  Joel  i.  5  ;  iii.  (iv.) 
18;  Amos  ix.  Li.  The  name  is  derived  from 
DDJJ  asas,  'to  tread  down,' and  denotes  the- ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  grape  or  other  fruit.  By  the 
Greeks  it  is  called  yAevKos,  by  the  Latins  mus- 
tum,  from  the  Hebrew  f*¥0, '  fresh/  'sweet,' '  pure,' 
by  transposition  of  letters,  as  stum  from  must. 

3.  fcOb  sobhe  or  saba,  from   N3D  sabho,  '  to 
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drink  freely,*  because  the  inspissated  wine  which 
it  denoted  was  enticing,  and  might  be  freely 
drunk  when  mingled  with  water.  The  term  oc- 
curs but  thrice,  probably  because  this  sort  of  wine 
is  often  expressed  by  the  general  term  '  yayin,'  or 
by  '  debhash'  [Honey].  It  is  the  Latin  sapa, 
and  the  French  sabe,  '  vin  cuit,'  baked  or  boiled 
wine.  '  Syreon.  hepsema.  and  defrutum,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  were  species  of  it  (Hist.  Nat. 
xiv.  9):  indeed,  syreon,  aipivos  olvos,  and  seria, 
'a  wine-jar,'  most  likely  derived  their  name  from 
the  syr  or  caldron  of  the  Jews  (Nahum  i.  10), 
in  which  the  sobhe  was  prepared.  As  boiling 
would  confer  an  additional  sweetness  on  the 
juices  of  fruits,  the  syr  has  probably  some  con- 
nection with  the  Oriental  term  shir  or  sii',  ex- 
pressing 'sweet  juice,'  and  from  which  the  words 
sherab,  sirob,  and  syrup  are  derived.  The 
process  of  boiling  appears  to  have  been  employed 
for  the  preservation  of  vegetable  juices,  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  is  founded  on  a  correct,  che- 
mical principle.  '  The  property  of  organic  sub- 
stances,' says  Liebig,  '  to  pass  into  a  state  of 
decay,  is  annihilated  in  all  cases  by  heating  to 
the  boiling  point'  (Lett,  on  Chemistry,  ii.  lett. 
xi.).  We  have  shown  above,  that  it  was  under- 
stood by  the.  ancient  Jews,  and  it.  is  yet  very  ex- 
tensively practised  in  the  East  in  the  preparation 
of  shcrob,  or  '  rob  of  grapes.'  Baron  Tavemier, 
speaking  of  Shiraz,  says — '  Of  the  wine  there  are 
many  vessels  full,  which  are  burnt  for  the  benefit 
of  the  jx)or  travellers  and  carriers,  who  find  it  a 
Rre;i*  refreshment  to  drink  it  with  water  '( Persian 
Travels,  b.  v.  c.  xxi.  p.  248.  Loud.  1684).  The 
tarne  traveller,  speaking  of  the  Christians  of  St. 
John   around    Basrah,   affirms,  that  •  in  the   Eu- 
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chsrist  they  make  use  of  meal  kneaded  up  witr> 
wine  and  oil.  To  make  this  wine  they  take 
grapes  dried  in  the  sun,  which  tlrey  call  in  their 
language  zebibes  [zaba  or  saba],  and  casting 
water  upon  them  let  them  steep  for  so  long  a 
time'  (b.  ii.  c.  viii.  p.  91).  This  raisin-wine  was 
the  passran  of  the  Romans.* 

The  three  texts  in  which  sobhe  occurs,  answer 
to  the  preceding  description  of  it.  In  Isa.  i.  22, 
we  read — 'Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  sobhe 
(or  boiled  wine,  is  become)  a  thin  wine  mingled 
with  water.'  Professor  Stuart  justly  observes, 
that  mahool,  'here  rendered. mixed,  means  cut, 
cut  round,  circumcised.'  Varro  uses  a  phrase 
exactly  parallel,  applying  to  wine  of  the  second 
pressing  the  term  'circumcised  wine,'  which, 
being  mixed  with  water,  yields  lora,  the  drink  ol 
the  labourer  in  winter  (D-e  Re  Rust.  i.  54).  Hence 
the  force  of  the  text  is  this  : — '  Thy  silver  is  be- 
come like  dross;  thy  sobhe  (the  rich  drink  of  thy 
nobles)  is  become  like  mahool,  even  as  circum- 
cised wine  mixt  with  water,  common  lora,  the 
drink  of  a  peasant.'  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi  has  this 
comment — '  The  current  coin  was  adulterated 
with  brass,  tin,  and  other  metals,  and  yet  circu- 
lated as  good  money.  The  wine  also  was  adul- 
terated with  water  in  the  taverns,  and  sold,  not- 
withstanding, for  pure  wine.' 

In  Hosea  iv.  18.  it  is  said,  *  Their  sobhe  is 
sour.'  As  this  wine  was  valued  for  its  sweetness, 
it  was  of  course  spoilt  by  acquiring  acidijy.  But 
inspissated  wines  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  de- 
generacy. '  Defrutum]  says  Columella,  '  how- 
ever carefully  made,  is  liable  to  grow  acid  ' 
(xii.  20). 

Nahum  i.  10,  referring  to  the  enemies-  of  Je- 
hovah, we  should  read  as  follows  : — ■'  Like  thorns 
they  are  woven  together,  and  like  their  boiled 
wine  the  drunkard  shall  be  devoured,  (even)  as 
stubble  fully  dry/ — the  first  metaphor  referring 
to  thorns  heaped  up  together  for  fuel,  the  second  to 
the  burning  of  the  sobhe  in  the  syr  or  caldron 
from  neglect,  and  the  third  to  the  combustion  of 
stubble  (comp.  Ezek.  xxiv.  6- 14). 

4w  "Ipn  chemer,  occurs  twice  as  a  descrip- 
tive; but  in  Isa.  xxvii.  2,  where  it  is  applied  to 
the  vineyard,  some  copies  read  *"TDn,  k  fruitful.1 
Chemer  and  chamar  are  derived  from  the  verb 
"MOn  chamar,  '  to  foam,' k  boil  up,'  '  froth,'  or  '  fer- 
ment'(the  latter  term  signifying  no  more  originally 
than  the  former),  and  are  used  in  reference  to 
waters  and  to  the  waves,  as  well  as  to  leaven, 
wine,  &.c.  In  Deut.  xxxii.  14,  chemer  is  applied 
to  'the  blood  of  the  grape,' — as  expressive  of  the 
juice  fresh  and  foaming  from  the  vat,  in  its  pure 
but.  lurbid  state  ;  and  we  perceive  no  reason  for  re- 
sorting to  the  very  secondary  sense  of  '  red  wine.' 

IDH  chamar,  the  verb,  in  Ps.  lxxv.  8  (9),  is 
applied   to  pure  wine,  unmixed  wine  filled  with 

*  *  Nebeedh,  prepared  from  raisins,'  says  E.  W. 
Lane,  '  is  commonly  sold  in  Arab  towns,  under 
the  name  zebeeb,  which  signifies  raisins.  This  I 
have  often  drunk  in  Cairo,  but  never  could  per- 
ceive that  it  was  in  the  slightest,  degree  fermented. 
Other  beverages,  to  which  the  name  of  nebeedh 
has  been  applied — though,  like  zebeeb,  no  longer 
called  by  that  name — are  also  sold  in  Arab 
towns'  (Notes  to  Arabian  Nights,  vol.  i.  ch.  iii. 
p.  215,  1S4U 
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mixture,  which  exactly  answers  to  the  phrase  of 
St.  John,  'the  mixed  unmixed  '  (Rev.  xiv.   10). 

5.  fcO!Dn  chamra,  used  by  Daniel  (v.  1,  2,  4, 

23),  ami  "1DPI  ehenuir.  hy  Kara  (vi.  9;  vii.  22  \ 
are  Chaldce  terms  t'hemar  we  regard  as  used 
fur  pure  wine,  in  its  fresh,  foaming  condition; 
*but  chamra  may  have  denoted  some  rich  and 
royal  think,  made  strong  hy  the  addition  of  drugs. 
Ta\ernier  refers  to  a  drink  of  this  sort,  used  hy 
the  luxurious  (irand  Seignior  on  visiting  the 
seraglio,  which  seems  to  illustrate  Daniel  v.  23. 
He  says  it  is 'a  sort  purposely  prepared  for  the 
Grand  Seignior  himself,  called  Muscavy.'  hut 
that  '  the  principal  jieisoiis  about  the  court  send 
for  it  secretly  to  the  halvagi-hachi  (  liel.  oj' the 
G.  S.  Seraglio,  vol.  Ul.  \U  26,  Loud.  1081).  Such, 
probably,  was  the  wine  which  Belshaz/ar,  with 
his  lords,  wives,  and  concubines,  drank  in  the 
holy  vessels,  and  which  Daniel  would  not  touch. 
— The  compilers  of  the  Talmud  considered 
khamra  as  a  'sweet  wine.'  It  is  a  question, 
4  What  is  Carwnam?  Kahhi  Ahhoo  explains 
that  khamroa  (viuum  dulce)  is  so  called,  which 
is  brought  hither  from  Asia.' 

6.  "]C"0  ?nesech,  once  translated  'mixture' 
(Ps.  lxxv.  8  (9)),  once  'mixed  wine'  (Prov. 
xxiii.  30),  and  once  'the  drink-offering '  (Isa. 
Ixv.  11),  is  derived  from  masaeli,  'to  mingle;' 
whence  miscere  and  mix.  In  the  first  text  lour 
terms  occur  which  are  elsewhere  all  rendered 
'wine' — viz.  yayin,  kha?nar,  meseck,  shemdrim. 
It  should  be  read — 'There  is  a  cup  in  the  hand 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  unmrxed  (or  pure)  wine  is 
full  of  mixture ;  and  he  poureth  out  this,  but  all 
the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  and  suck  out 
the  dregs  of  it.'  An  inebriating  and  disgusting 
mixture  seems  to  be  denoted  here. 

The  second  text  refers  to  drugged  wine;  either 
pure  wine  made  inebriating,  or  fermented  wine 
made  stronger  by  the  addition  oif  spices  and 
drngs.  This  custom  has  prevailed  from  the  ear- 
liest ages,  and  is  still  extant  in  the  East.  Bishop 
Southga'e  slates  'the  reason  why  the  Persians 
adulterate  their  wines;  because,  in  their  natural 
state  they  are  too  weak  to  produce  the  desired 
effect  *  (Narrative  of  a  Tour,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  326, 
Lond.  1 840).  'Hence,'  says  he,  'it  has  been 
the  custom  in  Persia  to  fortify  the  wines  by  an 
infusion  of  nux  vomica  and  lime,  in  order  to  in- 
crease that  inebriating  power  which  a  hard- 
drinking  Persian  is  apt  to  esteem  '  (p.  325). 

In  the  third  text  the  idol-worshippers  are  really 
said  to  '  fill  out  a  mixture  to  Meni ;"  the  heathen- 
ish custom  of  pouring  out  mixed  trine  to  their 
gods  being  contrasted  with  the  worshippers  of 
Jehovah  on  his  '  holy  mountain,'  who  were  en- 
joined not  to  delay  the  presentation  of  their  first- 
fruits  and  liquors,  but  to  pour  out  '  the  pure 
blood  or  the  grape  '  as  their  drink-offering.  V\  hen 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  however,  boiled 
wine,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sometimes  presented. 

Though,  in  the  three  texts  we  have  examined, 
mesech  refers  to  some  reprobated  or  offensive 
mixture,  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  that  all 
mixed  wine  was  pernicious  or  improper.  We 
have  already  seen  that  there  were  two  very  oppo- 
site purposes  sought  by  the  mixture  of  drinks; 
one  mixture  was  for  the  purpose  of  sensuality, 
the  other  for  that  of  sobriety  or  use.  While  the 
/ricked  sought  out  a  drugged  mixture  (Prov.  xxiii. 


30),  and  was  '  mighty  to  mingle  sweet  drink  ' 
(Isa.  Vi  22),  Wisdom,  on  the  contrary,  'mingled 
her  wine'  with  water,  or  with  milk  (Prov.  ix  2. 
5),  merely  to  dilute  it  and  make  it  properly 
drinkable.  Of  the  latter  mixture  Wisdom  in- 
vites the  people  to  drink  freely  ;  but  on  the  use  of 
the  former  an  emphatic  woe  is  pronounced. 

7.  "DL?  sheehar,  '  sweet  drink,"  once  translated 
'strong  wine'  (Num.  xxviii.  7).  It  seems  to 
have  formed  an  independent  subject  of  offering. 
Sheehar  is  a  generic  term,  including  palm-wine 
and  other  saeeharine  beverages,  except  those  pre- 
pared from  the  vine.  That  sheehar  was  made  in- 
ebriating by  being  mingled  with  potent  drugs 
we  have  just  seen  :  but,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
shall  we  explain  Prov.  xxxi.  6.7  f — '  (live  sheehar 
unto  him  who  is  ready  to  perish.'  The  Rabbins 
have  generally  referred  this  apparent  command  to 
the  stupefying  cup  administered  to  criminals  with 
the  merciful  intent  of  allaying  their  pains  and 
feats.  But  can  we  associate  so  barbarous  a  cus- 
tom with  Divine  inspiration?  The  example  of 
the  Redeemer  is  at  least  opposed  to  such  a  notion, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  the  Spirit  of  Pro- 
phecy also,  and  they  ought  therefore  to  harmonize. 
Nevertheless,  when  'they  gave  turn  to  drink 
wine  mingled  with  myrrh  '  (Mark  xv.  23),  '  he 
received  it  not.'  Beside*;,  tins  supposition  does 
not  account  for  the  language  of  the  seventh  verse. 
The  writer  of  a  series  of  elaborate  articles  on  '  the 
Wines  of  Scripture,'  in  an  English  periodical, 
contends  that  the  advice  is  given  ironically. 
Lemuel's  mother  warns  her  royal  son  against  the 
deceitful  influences  of  inebriating  beverages,  and 
represents  them  as  being  especially  injurious  in 
their  operation  on  the  personal  and  official  cha- 
racter #f  kings;  and  then,  in  a  strain  of  evident 
irony,  poinis  to  the  wretch  who  vainly  dreams 
the  Lethean  draught  will  rid  him  of  the  burden  of 
anxiety  and  sorrow  which  his  own  profligacy  and 
intem|ierance  have  imposed  (Truth  -  Seeker, 
1815-6).  A  third  view  of  this  difficult  passage 
is  given  in  the  present  w<;rk,  in  the  article  Dkink, 
Strong)  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  full 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 

8.  t^1"T,Jfl  tirosli,  '  vintage  fruit.'  The  usual 
definition  of  this  term  is  absurd,  viz.  that  be- 
cause it  is  derived  from  £H*  yarash,  '  to  possess,' 
'to  inherit,'  it  signifies  'a  strong  wine  which  is 
able  to  get  possession  of  a  man,  and  drive  him 
out  of  himself!  '  With  Bythner,  in  his  Lyra 
Prophettca,  we  would  adopt,  the  simple  deriva- 
tion of  tirosh  from  its  pa->ive  quality  of  being  pos- 
sessed, but  apply  it  rather  to  '  vintage-fruit,'  than 
to  any  liquid  whatever.     Consult  article  Fruit. 

9.  D^"lDt^  shemarim,-  '  preserves,'  or  'jellies,' 
derived  from  the  verb  shamar,  'to  preserve.'  It 
is  translated  'wines  on  the  lees,'  in  Isa.  xxv.  6  ; 
but  in  the  three  other  passages  in  which  it  occurs, 
by  'dregs'  or  'lees'  alone.  Dregs  of  wine, 
however,  can  form  no  part  of  a  delicious  feast; 
while  in  the  East  various  species  of  '  preserves ' 
are  highly  esteemed.  Mr.  Buckingham  records 
that  at  Adjeloon  he  was  treated  with  wine  cakes 
(Trav.  among  t)ie  Arab  Tribes,  p.  137).  Our 
older  translators  so  understood  the  word.  Covei- 
dale  renders  the  passage  '  sweet  and  most  pure 
things;'  the  Bishops'  Bible  (1568),  'delicate 
things,'  and  'most  pleasant  dishes'  [ShkmahimJ. 

A  passage  from  Tavernier's  curious   litlatic* 
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of  the  Grand  Seignior's  Seraglio  serves  to  show 
what  an  important  place  in  Eastern  entertain- 
ments preserves  and  confections  occupy  :  '.The 
offices  where  the  conserves  and  sweetmeats  are 
made  (there  being  six  or  seven  of  them)  are  above 
the  kitchens,  and  served  by  four  hundred  Hel- 
vagis.  They  are  perpetually  at  work  in  those 
seven  offices,  and  there  they  prepare  all  sorts  of 
conserves,  dry  and  liquid,  and  several  sorts  of 
syrujis.'  '  In  the  same  offices  they  also  prepare 
the  ordinary  drink  of  the  Turks,  which  they  call 
sherbet,  and  it  is  made  several  ways/  '  They  make 
also  another  sort  of  drink  which  they  call  magion 
\el~majooti],  composed  of  several  drugs,  whereby 
it.  is  made  hot  !  (Lond.  1684,  chap.  iii.  p.  26). 

10.  ntJ^CK  eshishah,  once  translated  '  flagon  ' 
T    .  _.  u 

only  ;  in  three  passages  *  flagon  of  wine ;'  and 
once  *  flagon  *  witli  grapes  joined  to  it  in  the  ori- 
ginal, as  noticed  in  the  margin  (Hosea  iii.  1). 
The  Sept.  renders  it  in  four  different  ways,  viz. 
\ayavov  airb  Ttiydvov,  '  a  cake  from  the  frying- 
pan '  (2  Sam.  vi.  19);  in  another  part,  which 
narrates  the  same  fact,  aixopirn]v  &pTov,  'a  sweet 
cake  of  fine  flour  and  honey  '  (1  Chron.  xvi.  3); 
ireuiJ.aTafj.fTa  OTa<pi5os,(  a  cake  made  with  raisins' 
(Hos.  iii.  1),  'raisins'  heie  corresponding  to 
'  grapes  '  in  the  Hebrew  ;  and  by  one  copy  afjvpois, 
'  sweet  cakes  '  (Cant.  ii.  5)  ;  but  in  others  fivpois, 
1  unguents.'  In  the  Tavgum  to  the  Hebrew 
!VrPB¥  tzappikhith,  ^  in  Exod.  xvi.  31,  the 
Clialdee  term  is  fE^tf  eshishan,  '  a  cake,1  ren- 
dered in  our  version  by  '  wafers.'  Eshishah  has 
been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  £>N  ash, '  fire,' 
and  to  denote  some  sort  of  '  sweet  cake '  prepared 
with  fire  ;  but  the  second  part  of  the  word  has  not 
been  hitherto  explained. 

Perhaps  the  following  extract,  from  Olearius 
(1637)  may  throw  light  on  the  kind  of  prepara- 
tions denoted  by  shcmarim  and  eshishah  :  *  The 
Persians  are  permitted  to  make  a  sirrup  of  sweet 
wine,  which  they  boyl  till  it  be  reduc'd  to  a  sixth 
part,  and  be  grown  as  thick  as  oyl..  They  call 
this  drug  duschab  [debhash\  and  when  they 
would  take  of  it,  they  dissolve  it  with  water.' 
'  Sometimes  they  boyl  the  duschab  so  long  that 
they  reduce  it  into  a  paste,  for  the  convenience  of 
travellers,  who  cut  it  with  a  knife,  and  dissolve 
it  in  water.  At  Tabns  they  make  a  certain  con- 
serve of  it,  which  they  call  hclwa  [el-magin\, 
mixing  therewith  beaten  almonds,  flour,  &c. 
They  put.  this  mixture  into  a  long  and  narrow 
bag,  and  having  set  it  undei  the  press,  they  make 
of  it  a  paste,  which  yjtHVia  so  hard  that  a  man 
must  have  a  hatchet  to  cut  it.  They  make  also  a 
kind  off  conserve  of  it,  much  like  a  pudding, 
which  they  call  zutzuch,  thrusting  through  the 
middle  of  it  a  small  cotton  thread  to  keep  the 
paste  together'  {Ambassador's  Travels,  b.  vi. 
p.  iUl).  The  Tartars  consumed  a  similar  pre- 
paration :  *  They  have  certain  cakes  made  of 
meal,  rice,  and  millet,  fryd  in  oil  or  honey  '  (I). 
iv.  p.  173).  Amongst  the  presents  received  by 
the  ambassadors  there  is  enumerated  '  a  bottle  of 
sr.hcrab  [syrup]  or  Persian  wine  '  (p.  175).  This 
zutzuch  is  (nit  a  harsh  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 
eshishah,  and  is  by  others  called  hashish  and 
achicha.  Kven  this  substance,  in  course  of  time, 
was  converted  into  a  medium  ot  intoxication  by 
means  of  drugs.  'Hemp  Is  cultivated  and  used 
as  a  narcotic  over  all  Arabia.     The  flowers,  when 
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mixed  with  tobacco,  are  called  hashish  TKl 
higher  classes  eat  it  (hemp)  in  a  jelly  or  pasta 
called  maajoun  [el-magi?i~\,  mixed  with  honey, 
or  other  sweet  drugs'  (Crichton's  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
p.  413).  Lempriere  says — *  Instead  of  the  in- 
dulgence of  opium  by  the  Moors,  they  substitute 
the  achicha,  a  species  of  flax'  (Tour  to  Morocco, 
1794,  p.  300).  The  leaves  of  the  garden  hemp 
(shahddnaj),  says  El-Kazweenee,  are  the  benj 
(bange),  which,  when  eaten,  disorders  the  reason. 
De  Sacy  and  Lane  derive  the  name  of  the  Eastern 
sect  of  'Assassins'  (Hashshdsheen).  'hemp- 
eaters,'  from  their  practice  of  using  shahdanaj  to 
fit  them  for  their  dreadful  work.  El-Idreesee, 
indeed,  applies  the  term  Hasheesheeyeh  to  the 
'  Assassins.' 

11.  }*Dn  chometz,  o£os    [Leaven],  rendered 

'  vinegar'  (i.  e.  sick  or  sour  wine)  in  the  common 
version.  The  modern  Jews  still  employ  this 
phrase  to  denote  wine  spoiled  by  acidity.  It 
seems,  however,  in  its  general  use,  to  have  sig- 
nified anciently  a  thin  acidulated  beverage,  as 
well  as  to  comprehend  '  vinegar,'  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word.  In  Ruth  ii.  14,  it  is  named  as 
the  drink  of  the  reapers  of  Boaz,  and  probably  , 
corresponded  to  the  posca  (from  post-escam)  given 
to  the  Roman  legions.  A  very  small  wine, 
called pesca  and  sera  (from  seor,  'sour'),  is  still 
used  by  the  harvesters  in  Italy  and  the  Penin- 
sula. This  term  is  employed  by  the  Psalmist 
in  lxix.  21, 'They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my 
meat ;  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to 
drink,' — a  prediction  actually  fulfilled  at  the  Cru- 
cifixion of  the  Messiah.  Thus  the  o^os  mingled 
with  gall  (Matt,  xxvii.  34)  is  the  same  as  the 
olvos  mingled  with  myrrh  (Mark  xv.  23),  a 
bitter  substance  [Rosh]. 

12.  Olvos,  the  Greek  generic  term  for  wine, 
from  the  Hebrew  yayin.  It  comprehended  new 
wine  (oivos  veos),  luscious  wine  (jKcvkos),  pure 
or  unmingled  wine  (anpaTov),  and  a  thin  sour 
wine  (o|os).  The  adjective  veos  distinguished 
ohos  from  ira\ai6s,  old  wine  (Matt.  ix.  17; 
Mark  ii.  22;  Luke  v.  37).  Florentinus,  in  the 
Geoponica,  counsels  »the  husbandman  often  to 
taste  both  his  new  and  his  old  wine,  so  that  the 
slightest  sign  of  acidity  might  be  detected  at  its 
commencement  (lib.  vii.  cap.  7).  In  Luke  v. 
37-8,  '  No  man  putteth  Wos  olvos  into  old 
bottles,  else  the  veos  olvos  will  burst  the  bottles 
and  be  spilled,  and  the  bottles  shall  perish :  but 
v4os  olvos  must  be  put  into  new  bottles,  and  both 
are  preserved,' — the  allusion  is  to  the  large  skin 
bottles  of  the  East,  into  which  the  fresh  grape- 
juice  (mustum  or  y\evKos)  was  frequently  put 
for  preservation.  Job  aflfectingly  refers  to  thu 
custom,  when  he  says,  '  I  am  as  wine  which  hath 
no  vent — ready  to  burst,  like  new  bottles:1 
his  heart  was  full  to  bursting,  so  that  the  bodily 
frame  could  hardly  resist  the  internal  working', 
of  the  afflicted  spirit.  If,  however,  the  botth 
happened  to  be  old,  the  wine  would  commend 
fermentation,  and  the  bottle  would  actually  bursl^ 
and  both  would  perish.  'The  force  of  fermeu> 
ing  wine  is  very  great;  being  aide,  if  closed 
stopjied  up,  to  burst  through  the  strongest  cad 
(Chambers'  Cyclopcedia,  vol.  ii.  ai  t.'  Wine,"  175C  .. 
The  phenomena  referred  to  have  been  fully  ex» 
plained  by  the  chemical  researches  of  Liebig. 
Fermentation    depends    upon  the  access  of  bit 
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to  the  grate- juice,  the  gluten  (W  which  absorb* 
Diiygen  and  becomes /erz/jc///1  or  yeast,  communi- 
r.uiu^  its  own  decomposition  to  the  saccharine 
mutter  of  the  grape,  which  becomes  transformed 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  the  ex- 
pansion  of  the  gas  thus  liberated,  which  bursts  the 
bottles,  when  the  fermentation  has  once  fairly 
6tarted.  Old  bottles  would  have  portions  of  the 
sediment  of  former  wine  adhering  to  their  sides, 
which  must  have  absorbed  oxygen,  and  thus 
have  become  converted  into  fermenting  matter. 
From  age  and  exposure  to  the  heat,  old  bottles 
wouhi  become  dry  and  full  of  cracks  and  minute 
crevices,  which  would  give  admission  to  the  air. 
Thus,  as  Burckhardt  informs  us,  shaking  of  the 
Beyrouk  honey  of  the  Syrians,  'They  use  it  in 
rubbing  their  water-skins,  in  order  to  exclude  the 
air'  (Travels  in  Syria,  p.  129).  Hence  our 
Lord,  adverting  to  the  difficulty  of  young  dis- 
ciples bearing  all  at  once  his  new  doctrines  and 
commandments,  intimates  that  the  earthly  or 
fleshly  vessel  was  not  yet  titted  for  their  full  re- 
ception ;  that  their  minds  must  be  first,  cleansed 
from  the  remnants  ami  leaven  of  the  old  doctrine, 
and  gradually  renewed  by  the  power  of  the  truth. 
13.  r\fvKos,  must,  in  common  usage,  'sweet' 
or  'new  wine.'  It  only  occurs  once  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  ii.  13).  Josephus  applies  the 
term  to  the  wine  represented  as  being  pressed  out 
of  the  bunch  of  grapes,  by  the  Archi-oino-choos, 
into  the  cup  of  the  royal  Pharaoh.  It  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  wine  in  its  sweetest  state. 
Its  derivation,  indeed,  denotes  '  lusciousnes3  :' 
hence  Homer  (Odyss.  xx.  68)  applies  a  word  of 
kindred  origin,  y\vK€p6s,  '  luscious,'  to  honey,  but, 
in  the  same  line,  r)bvs.  'sweet,'  to  wine.  The 
writers  ol  the  Oeoponica  constantly  use  yhtvuos 
in  the  sense  of  must.  Diophaues,  who  was  a 
good  Latinist.  puts  mu'tum  into  a  Grecian  dress, 
in  order  the  better  to  express  his  meaning.  See 
Geopotiica  (\k.  20  J,  where  he  says,  yAevKovt, 
rovrearl  tov  KaAou/xevov  fMovarou, — '  iff  yleukos, 
that  is,  what  is  called  mansion.'  In  the  same 
w.iy  the  Unmans  distinguished  must  as  dulce, 
'  luscious,'  but  the  wine  mafle  from  it  only  as 
suaoe,  '  sweet.'  Pliny  «ays, '  Medium  inter  dulcia 
vinum  est,  quod  Graeci  aiyleucos  vocant,  hoc  est, 
semper  mustum.  Ideveuit  cura,  quoniam  fervere 
pit  hibetur  ;  sic  enim  appellant  musti  in  vina  tran- 
sition '  (Hist.  Nat.  xiv.  9)  : — 'That  which  holds 
the  middle  place  among  the  sweet  wines  is  what 
th**  Greeks  call  aiyleucos.  that  is,  always  must. 
Tnat  comes  out  with  care  [being  the  first  pres- 
sure of  the  ripe  grapes],  by  which  it  is  for- 
bidden to  ferment :  for  so  they  call  the  passing  of 
must  into  [intoxicating]  wine.'  FAcvkos  was 
often  preserved  by  being  put  into  jars  closely 
stopped  up,  which  were  placed  in  cool  cellars, 
and  sometimes  it  was  buried  in  vessels  beneath 
the  earth,  a  custom  still  followed  in  the  East. 
Forn  erly  in  France  a  similar  plan  of  keeping 
sweet  wine  obtained.  The  Nouveaux  Secrets 
concfnans  les  Arts  et  Me'tiers  gives  this  receipt  : 
'  To  preserve  the  wine  in  the  must  one  year. 
Tako  the  first  wine  which  runs  from  the  grapes,  be- 
fore \\  ey  have  been  pressed  ;  put  it  in  the  barrel, 
and  having  stopt  the  mouth  well  and  pitched  it 
over,  so  that  the  water  cannot  penetrate,  then  put 
the  baa -el  in  a  cistern  sufficiently  full  of  water 
O  covtr  it  entirely  ;  at  the  end  of  forty  days  with- 
Inur  it,  and  the  wine  will  preserve  its  liquor  all 


he  year'  (vol.  ii.  p.  371,  Nancy,  .721).  Th* 
would  resemble  the  celebrated  Hungarian  wine 
called  Tokay  Tasc/iz.  and  be  little  liable  to  \U( 
alcoholic  fermentation,  since,  from  the  gentle 
pressure  of  the  grapes  themselves,  the  albumen  of 
the  grape,  contained  in  the  central  division  of  the 
fruit,  would  not  be  pressed  out,  and  upon  this 
the  fermentation  partly  depends.  The  ancients 
preserved  some  of  their  wines  by  depurating  them. 
'  The  must  or  new  wine,'  says  Mr.  T.  S.  ('air,' 
'was  refined  with  the  yolks  of  pigeons*  eggs' 
(Rom.  Antiq.  p.  323),  which  occasioned  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  albumen  or  ferment.  But  on  the 
new  wine  being  allowed  to  stand,  this  principle 
would  subside  by  natural  gravity  :  hence  the 
ancients  poured  oil'  th"e  upper  and  luscious  por- 
tion of  the  wine  into  another  vessel,  repeating  the 
process  as  often  as  necessary,  until  they  procured 
a  clear  sweet  wine  which  would  keep.*  If  the 
precautious  we  have  referred  to  were  neglected, 
as  was  probably  the  case  sometimes  with  yAcunos, 
intended  for  speedy  consumption,  the  wine  would 
of  course  ferment.  Perhaps  such  a  species  might 
be  referred  to  in  Acts  ii.  13. 

The  Latin  translator  of  Galen,  with  others,  has 
confounded  yAevKus  with  yAuicv,  or  y\v  kos,  a 
very  different  sort  of  wine,  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  passnm.  It  was  a  sort  of  natural  sajxi 
concocted  with  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Didymus, 
one  of  the  Geoponic  authors,  thus  describes  the 
mode  of  making  it  in  Bithynia  :  'Thirty  days 
before  the  vintage  they  twist  the  twigs  which  bear 
the  clusters,  and  strip  off  the  foliage,  so  that  the 
sun,  striking  down,  may  dry  up  the  moisture, 
and  make  the  wine  sweet,  just,  as  we  do  by  boil- 
ing.' '  Some  persons,  alter  they  have  bared  the 
bunches  from  the  le.ives,  and  the  grapes  begin  to 
wrinkle,  gather  them  together  in  the  clusters,  and 
expose  them  to  the  sun  until  they  have  all  become 
uvce  )>assa.  Lastly,  they  take  them  up  when  the 
sun  is  at  the  hottest  point,  carry  them  to  the 
upper  press,  ajid  leave  them  there  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  the  following  night,  and  about  daylight 
they  trea  1  them'  (Geop.  lib.  vii.  c.  18.  p.  503, 
Leipsic  ed.  1781).  Hesychius  iden'ifies  the 
yXvicv  with  hepsema  and  siraion  : — iiprjua,  oirep 
ivioi  'S.ipaiov  nakovaiv,  aAAoi  VAukv. 

Besides  the  various  kills  we  have  considered, 
two  other  wines  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  which 
derive  their  name  from  the  locality  of  their 
growth. 

The  Wine   of  Helbon.— We  have  no  inti 
mation  of  the  character  of  this  wine;    but  as  the 
pleasant  smell  of  the  grapes  is  noticed  in  Cant. 
ii.  13,  we   may  infer  that,   the   wine   also   had   a 
fragrant  scent.     It   has    been   generally  regarded 

*  Chardin  observes  that  1  they  frequently  pour 
wine  from  vessel  to  vessel  in  the  East ;  for  when 
they  begin  one,  they  are  obliged  immediately  to 
empty  it  into  smaller  vessels,  or  into  bottles,  or  it 
would  grow  sour'  (Harmer's  Observ.  vol.  ii.  p. 
155).  Reference  is  made  to  this  custom  in  Jer. 
xlviii.  11 — '  Moab  hath  not  been  emptied  from 
vessel  to  vessel ;  his  taste  remained)  in  bin,,  and  his 
scent  is  not  changed.'  Fermentation,  excited  by 
the  lees,  completely  changes  the  character  of  the 
wine;  the  luscious  saccharine  fruit  of  the  vioe 
be-  omes  transformed  into  other  substances  (alco- 
hol, cenanthic  ethei,  essential  oils,  &c),  of  * 
pungent  taste  and  powerful  odour. 
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m  <he  Chalybonium  vinnm  of  the  ancients,  and 
«cas  sold  at  the  marts  of  Tyre  (Kzek.  xxvii.  Is*). 
As  Judah  and  Israel  supplied-  this  celebrated 
mart  with  'wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag,  and 
Jebhash.  ami  oil.  and  balm,"  so  the  Syrian  wine  of 
Hell*. n,  as  t  tie  choicest  of  the  country,  being  ear- 
ned to  Damascus,  would  find  its  way  hence  to 
Tyre,  and,  through  the  Tyrians,  become  known 
to  tiie  (Greeks  and  Romans.  As  the  land  car- 
riage to  Damascus,  and  thence  over  the  shoulder  ot 
Mount  Lebanon,  to  lyre,  must  have  considerably 
eniianced  the  price,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  this  wine  was  of  the  concentrated  or  inspis- 
saied  sort  Such  the  Chalybonium  vimim  was 
in  fact.  In  truth,  as  Mr  Carr  observes,  '  the 
application  of  ttie  fumarium  *  to  the  mellowing 
of  wines,  was  Imrrowed  from  the  Asiatics;  and 
thus  exhalation  would  go  on  until  the  wine  was 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  syrup  '  (Bom.  Antiq. 
p.  323).  'Such  preparations,'  says  Sir  Edward 
Barry.  '  are  made  by  the  modern  Turks,  which 
they  frequently  carry  with  them  on  long  journeys, 
ami  occasionally  take  as  a  strengthening  and  re- 
viving cordial  '  (Obs.  on  Ancient  Wines,  ch.  v. 
Loud.  1775).  Dr.  Bowring,  in  his  Report  on 
the  Commerce  of  S;iria,  says  that  '  the  habit  of 
boiling  wine  is  almost  universal,  and  destroys 
its  character'  (p.  17).  Dr.  A.  Russell,  in  his 
Natural  History  of  Aleppo  (the  ancient  Helbon), 
considers  its  wine  to  have  been  a  species  of  sapa. 
'  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  grape,  sapa  villi, 
called  here  dibbs,  is  brought  to  the  city  in  skins, 
and  sold  in  the  public  markets;  it  has  much  the 
appearance  of  coarse  honey,  is  of  a  sweet  taste, 
and  in  great  use  among  the  people  of  all  sorts' 
(pv20). 

The  Wine  ok  Lebanon  is  remarked  as  famous 
for  its  fragrant  scent  (Hos.  xiv.  7).  We  understand 
'  grapes'  to  be  meanl  here,  hut  some  of  the  wine 
made  from  them  might  also  be  odoriferous.  The 
20,000  bottles  of  wine  which  Solomon  supplied 
to  Hiram  for  the  labourers  in  Lebanon  (2  Chron. 
ii.  10),  was  probably  a  thin  weak  drink,  a  species 
of  o£os  or  khomets,  a  common  think  in  Syria 
and  Southern  Europe  at  this  day.  Ran  wolf, 
D'Arvieux,  La  Roque,  Le  Bruyn,  Buckingham, 
and  Howring,  all  speak  of  the  modern  wines  of 
Lebanon  as  excellent.  There  are  two  species  of 
tiie  sweet  fermented  wines  :  one  red,  and  so 
unctous  that  it  adheres  to  the  glass  ;  the  other 
of  the  colour  of  muscadine,  called  vino  d'oro. 
Cyrus  Redding  states  that  'on  Mount  Libanus, 
at  Kesioan.  good  wines  are  made,  but  they  are 
for  the  most  part  vins  cuits.  The  wine  is  pre- 
served in  jars'  (Hist,  of  Modem  Wines,  p.  282). 
Paxton,  who  witnessed  the  vintage  in  Libanon, 
says,  '  The  juice  that  was  extracted  when  1  visiied 
the  press.  w,is  not  made  into  [what  is  now  called] 
wine,  but  into  what  is  called  dibs'  <  p.  215). 

Much  light  may  be  obtained  concerning  an- 
cient wiy*»s,  by  consulting  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writer*;  on  this  subject  ;  and  a  most  able  summary 
of  the  information  they  contain  will    be  found  in 

*  \\  Inn  the  Mishna  forbids  smolnd  wines  from 
l*ing  used  in  nllerings  (MvuacJwlh,  viii.  t>.  et 
comment.),  it  has  chully  lefeience  to  the  Roman 
Wacfice  of  fumigating  them  with  sulphur,  the 
▼apour  of  which  aUorbed  (he  oxygen,  ;U,d  thug 
UTeslcd  the  fermentation.  I  he  Jews  carefully 
renewed  tht    wines  and  vinegar  of  the  Gentiles.' 


Dr.  Smith's  Dictiotiary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  under  the  article  *  Yinum,'  by  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  ;  vide  also  Tirosh  lo  Yayin,  Lond. 
1^41;  Athenaum  for  1836;  and  a  series  of 
elaborate  articles  in  the  Truth- Seeker,  1845. 

The  annexed  engraving  of  the  Theism apoi.ium 
is  copied  from  the  scarce  work  of  Andreas 
Baccius  (De  Nat.  Vinorum  Hist.  Romae,  1597, 
lib.  iv.  p.  178).  The  plan  was  obtained  by  him- 
self, assisted  by  two  antiquaries,  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Diocletian  Baths.  Nothing  can  more 
clearly  exhibit  the  contrast  between  the  ancient 
wines  and  those  of  modern  Europe,  than  the 
widely  different  modes  of  treating  them.  '  The 
hot  water,"  observes  Sir  Edward  Barry,  '  was 
often  necessary  to  dissolve  their  more  inspissated 
and  old  wines.' 


bit. 


Oil  and  Wine  (eAcuo*  ko!  otvov,  Luke  x.  33, 

34).  "Emx*6"'*  in  this  passage,  signifies  'pouring 
upon.'  Galen  mentions  an  article  called  olvcXaioy, 
'  oil-wine,'  or  wine  compounded  with  oil  :  and 
Africanus,  in  the  Geoponiccu,  directs  the  young 
branches  of  the  rig-trees,  after  pruning,  to  be 
anointed  with  it.  In  the  Latin  translation  ap- 
|>ended,  the  single  compound  word  of  the  original 
is  translated  rino  et  o/eo.  Pliny,  in  the  chapter 
relating  to  medicated  oils,  gives  to  one  the  title  of 
oleum  ghmcinum,  made  by  incorporating  '  must' 
and  '  oil  '  (Hist.  Nat.'xv.  7  ;  Columella,  xii.  51). 

y    J?      I 

WINNOWING.     [Aghici.i.tuue.] 

WINTER.      [Palestine.] 

WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON  (2o<pla  2aAo- 
lx6vros  [Apocrypha],  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
denterocanonical  hooks,  and  one  of  those  to 
which,  with  Proverbs.  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Wis- 
dom of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  the  term  libri  so* 
jiiintiales  has  been  generally  applied.  As  in  tie 
book  of  Kcclesastes.  of  which  this  is  an  imitation, 
th<?  anonymous  author  personates  King  Solomon, 
whom  he  introduces  as  sjieaking.  From  tbe  ci- 
tations (according  to  the  Septuagiut)  of  the  pro* 
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poets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  writer  hail  no  intention  of  giving  it  if 
be  understood  that  it  was  written  by  Solomon  ;  hut 
sii.it  he  only  followed  a  connnon  custom  of  Greek 
tn<l  other  writers,  in  employing  the  name  of  this 
aixtinguished  royal  penman.  Athanasius,  or  the 
luthor  of  the  Synopsis,  and  Epiphauius  [De 
Ponder.)  give  it  the  name  of  Panaretos,  or  *  the 
treasure  of  virtue.'  It  is  divided  into  two.  or, 
IGCOfding  to  some,  into  three  parts.  The  first 
•iix  chapters  contain  encomiums  on  Wisdom, 
which  all.  and  especially  kings,  are  admonished 
*j  acquire,  as  the  true  security  against  present 
«cv  ils,  and  as  leading  to  future  glory  and  immor- 
tality, while  a  contrary  course  tends  to  misery 
lave,  ami  still  greater  misery  hereafter.  This, 
reserves  Jahn  (Introd.),  is  the  first  express  men- 
lion  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Jn  chaps,  vii.  and  viii.  Solomon  is  introduced, 
teaching  how  wisdom  is  to  he  acquired;  and  in 
chap.  x.  is  given  his  prayer  for  this  inestimable 
gift.  Chaps,  x.-xix.  contain  historical  examples, 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  showing  the  hap- 
piness which  had  resulted  from  the  pursuit  of  wis- 
dom, and  the  fatal  consequences  of  sin,  especially 
the  sin  of  idolatry.  The  book  concludes  with 
divers  pious  and  philosophical  observations.  De 
Wette  (Einleitung,  §  312)  observes  that  this  book 
embodies  the  ethico-religious  notions  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  in  which  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  and  further  Asiatics  was  engrafted 
on  Mosaism.  From  the  author's  invectives 
against  unbelieving  and  oppressive  rulers,  as  well 
as  his  strongly-marked  nationality,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  some  special  object  may  have  given 
occasiou  to  the  work.  Jahn  (I.  c.)  and  De  Wette 
(I.  c.)  both  defend  the  unity  of  the. book  against 
some  who  have  endeavoured  to  show,  from  the 
variety  in  the  style  and  subjects,  that  it  was  the 
composition  of  more  than  one  author. 

The  Book  of  Wisdotn  has  been  always  '  ad- 
mired for  the  sublime  ideas  which  it  contains  of 
the  perfections  of  .God,  and  for  the  excellent 
moral  tendency  of  its  precepts '  (Home's  Introd.). 
Its  style,  observes  Bishop  Lowth,  after  Calmet, 
1  is  unequal,  often  pompous  and  turgid,  as  well 
ns  tedious  and  diffuse,  and  aboui  ds  in  epithets  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews  :  it 
is,  however,  sometimes  temperate,  poetical,  and  sub- 
lime. Calmet  supjwses  that  the  author  had  read 
the  works  of  the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers. 

Language  of  Wisdom. — Although  there  have 
not  been  wanting  individuals  who  have  con- 
tended for  a  Hebrew,  Syriac,  or  Chaldee  original, 
at  least  of  some  parts  of  the  book,  these  hypo- 
theses are  now  considered  to  be  entirely  without 
foundation.  The  Hebraisms  admit  of  an  easy 
explanation.  The  assonances  and  verbal  allu- 
sions, and  the  Greek  colouring  throughout,  be- 
speak a  Greek  original  (De  Wette,  I.  c).  That 
the  hook  never  existed  in  Hebrew  we  have  also 
the  testimony  of  Jerome,  who  observes  that  'the 
style  savours  of  the  Greek  eloquence'  {Prcef.  in 
Lib.  Salom.). 

Author  and  Age. — The  book  was  ascribed  to 
Jesus  Sirach  by  Augustine  (De  Doct.  Christ.), 
who  afterwards  withdrew  this  opinion  (Retract.); 
to  Zerubbabel  by  J.  Fal>er,  and  to  Solomon  him- 
self by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  Lac- 
tantius,  and  others  of  the  fatliers;  but  their  con- 
jectures  were   wituout  a  shadow   of   foundation. 
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Jerome  (Prtef.  in  Lib.  Salom.)  calls  it  a  pseudepi- 
graphal  hook,  commonly  ascribed  to  Solomon 
He  adds  that  some  of  the  ancients  assigned  it  to 
Philo,  an  opinion  favoured  by  Augustine  (De 
Ctvit.  Dei)  and  adopted  by  Nicholas  de  Lyra 
ami  Luther  (Pre/,  to  Wisdom).  But  both  the 
style  and  the  philosophical  views  are  altogether 
repugnant  to  this  hypothesis  (De  Wette,  ut  sup.), 
Others  have  ascribed  it  to  an  elder  Philo,  men- 
tioned by  Josephus.  who  flourished  under  the 
second  temple,  and  wrote  a  book  De  A/timi  : 
but  this  Philo  was  a  heathen.  All  that  can  be 
concluded  with  any  degree  of  probability  is,  that 
the  author  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  lived 
after  the  transplanting  of  the  Greek  philosophy 
into  Egypt,  and  who  seems  to  refer  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  later  Ptolemies.  Jahn  (Introd.)  con- 
ceives that  the  book  was  written  at  the  close  of 
the  first,  or  beginning  of  the  second,  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  that  the  persecution  of  the 
'son  of  God'  points  to  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  From  the  striking  resemblance  to  the 
history  of  the  persecution  of  Jesus,  it  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  written,  or,  at 
least,  interpolated,  after  the  Christian  era. 

Church  Authority  of  Wisdom. — It.  is  cited 
with  the  highest  degree  of  respect  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (  $tro7n.),  Tertullian  (De  Prescript.), 
Rufinus,  and  others.  It  is  declared  canonical  by 
the  third  council  of  Carthage,  and  included 
among  the  five  books  of  Solomon.  Jerome  (ut 
stip.),  however,  says  that  he  refrained  from  cor- 
recting the  old  Latin  version  of  it,  as  he  only 
desired  to  amend  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Au- 
gustine observes  that,  from  long  prescription,  it  had 
deserved  to  be  heard  with  veneration  in  the  church 
of  Christ  (De  Prcedesi.  Sanct.  i.  14),  and  tlia* 
it  was  therefore  read  from  the  step  of  the  readers, 
&c.  Bishop  Cosin  (Scholast.  Hist,  of  the  Canon) 
deduces  from  this  an  implied  inferiority  to  the 
universally  received  books,  inasmuch  as  the 
reader  was  an  inferior  officer ;  and  supposes  that 
the  Scriptures  of  the  higher  class  were  read  by  the 
priests  and  bishops  from  the  ambo.  But  we  con- 
ceive that  Augustine  only  meant,  to  show  that  this, 
with  the  other  books  of  the  same  class,  was 
honoured  by  being  read  in  the  church  at  the 
same  place  and  by  the  same  functionary  as  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  Some  have  supposed  that 
Wisdom  is.  cited  in  the  New  Testament.  Comp. 
iii.  7,  with  Matt.  xiii.  43;  ii.  18,  Matt,  xxvii. 
43;  xiii.  1,  Rom.  i.  20;  ix.  13,  v.  18,  19,  vii. 
26,  Rom.  xi.  34,  Eph.  vi.  13,  14,  17,  Heb.  i.  3. 

Versions. — There  are  three  ancient  versions  ex- 
tant— the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Latin.  Jerome 
did  not  revise  the  Latin  [Vulgate]. — W.  W. 

WISDOM  OF  JESUS,  SON  OF  SIRACH 
(Gr.  ~2.o<pia  'I^coO  vlov  2e<pct^,  Lat.  Ecclesias- 
ticus)  [Apocuypha],  one  of  the  books  of  the 
second  canon  [Dllterocanonical],  consists  of 
a  collection  of  moral  sentences  after  the  manner 
of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (i. — ix.  xxiv.  comp. 
with  Prov.  i. —  ix.)  The  work  is  arranged  ujion 
no  systematic  plan,  but  abounds  in  directions  re- 
lating to  religion  aud  human  conduct.  Wisdom 
is  represented  here,  as  in  Proverbs,  as  the  source 
of  human  happiness,  and  the  same  views  of  human 
life,  founded  on  the  lielief  of  a  recom|>en8e,  per- 
vade the  instructions  of  this  book  also,  wherein, 
however,  a  more  matured  reflection  is  pereeptiok 
(De  Wette's  Einleitung).     It  is  in  fact  the  coo* 
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Dotition  of  a  philosopher  who  had  deeply  studied 
the  fortunes  and  manners  of  mankind,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  philosophy  of 
older  moralists;  xii.  8 — xiii.  23  ;  xv.  11 — 20; 
xvi.  26— xvii.  20;  xix.  6—17;  xxiii.  16—27; 
xxvi.  I  — 18;  xxx.  1 — 13;  xxxvii.  27;  xxxviii. 
15,  24 — xxxix.  1 1,  &c.  (lb.).  It  abounds  in  grace, 
wisdom,  and  spirit,  although  sometimes  more  par- 
ticular in  inculcating  principles  of  politeness  than 
those  of  virtue  (Cellerier,  Introd.  a  la  Lecture 
des  Liv.  Saints).  It  is  not  unfrequently  marked 
by  considerable  beauty  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, occasionally  rising  to  the  sublimest  heights 
of  human  eloquence  (Christ.  Remembrancer,  vol. 
ix.).  It  has  been  observed  of  it  by  Addison 
(see  Home's  Introd.,  vol.  iv.)  that  '  it  would  be 
Tegarded  by  our  modern  wits  as  one  of  the  most 
shining  tracts  of  morality  that  are  extant,  if  it 
appeared  under  the  name  of  a  Confucius  or  of 
any  celebrated  Grecian  philosopher.' 

Language. — The  original  of  the  book  was 
Hebrew.  This  is  attested  by  the  Greek  trans- 
lator in  his  preface,  as  well  as  by  the  idiomatic 
character  of  the  version,  the  author  of  which 
(as  has  been  shown  by  Drusius  and  Eichhorn) 
ias  sometimes  even  misunderstood  his  original, 
ferome  (Prof,  in  Lib.  Salo?n.)  asserts  that  he 
nad  seen  it  in  Hebrew:  'There  is  also  carried 
about  the  Panaretos  of  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  and 
another  pseudepigraphal  book,  which  is  inscribed 
The  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  The  first  of  these  I 
have  seen  in  Hebrew,  styled,  not  Kcclesiasticus, 

as  in  Latin,  but  the  Parables  (D^t^D  mishlim); 
to  which  were  united  Ecclesiasr.es  and  Canticles, 
that  it  might  resemble  Solomon  not  only  in  the 
number,  but  the  character  of  the  subjects.'  It  has 
been,  however,  questioned  whether  the  work  which 
Jerome  saw  was  not  an  Aramaic  version. 

Author  and  Age. —  The  author  calls  himself 
Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  of  Jerusalem,  but  we  know 
nothing  further  of  him.  George  Syncellus  (Chro- 
nogr.)  calls  him  high  priest  of  the  Jews;  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  authority  for  this 
and  other  conjectures  respecting  him. 

The  ai?e  of  the  book  is  not  easily  determined. 
The  author  eulogizes  ihe  high  pnest  Simon,  son 
of  Onias,  in  terms  which  seem  to  indicate  a  con- 
temporary; and  the  author's  grandson,  who  trans- 
lated it.  states  in  his  preface  that  he  h*id  arrived 
in  Egypt  in  the  thirty-eighth  year,  in  the  reign 
of   King   Euergetes.     But   there   were    two    high 

firiesfs  of  the  same  name,  Simon  the  Just,  who  . 
bed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  (about  B.C. 
290),  and  another,  the  "contemporary  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (b.c  221).  There  were  also  two  sove- 
reigns called  Euergetes,  the  first  of  whom  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  (b.c 
217),  and  Euergetes  II.  or  Ptolemy  Physeoti 
(bc.  169).  Prideaux  (Connection)  and  "Eich- 
hom  maintain  that  Simon  the  Second  is  the  priest 
referred  to,  that  the  oppressions  presupposed  by 
♦.he  prayer  in  chap.  1.  correspond  with  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  that  the  translator 
came  to  Egypt  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the 
Mlgtl  of  Kueigetes  II.  (Physcon).  Jahn,  on  the 
oth'-r  hand,  observes,  that  the  first  Euergetes 
reigned  only  twenty-four,  and  the  second  twenty- 
nine  years,  and  that  the  thirty-eighth  year  refers 
to  the  age  of  the  translator.  Jahn  further  ob- 
"Orvoo,  that  the  eulogies  on  Simon   do  not  cone- 
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spond  with  the  character  of  Simon  II.,  but  tba- 
they  are  in  every  respect  applicable  to  Simon  tba 
Just.  He  therefore  infers  that  the  author  com- 
posed this  work  about  the  year  b.c.  300,  and  that 
his  grandson  translated  it  about  b.c.  280.  Winer 
(De  utr.  Sirac.  cetate,  and  Real-Worterbuch) 
maintains  that  Simon  the  Just  is  the  person  re- 
ferred to,  but  that  it'  is  not  necessary  to  conclude 
that  the  author  was  his  contemporary.  He  still 
thinks  *bat,  although  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion rather  requires  erei  t<$  fVl  tov  Euepyerov 
to  refer  to  the  age  of  the  monarch's  reign,  Euer- 
getes the  Second  was  the  king  in  whose  reign  the 
translation  was  made,  as  the  canon  could  not 
have  been  yet  closed  under  the  reign  of  the  first 
Euergetes,  as  implied  in  the  preface, — '  the  law, 
the  prophets,  and  the  other  books."  The  '  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  reign,'  although  not  applicable 
to  the  first  Euergetes,  may  refer  to  the  second,  if 
his  regency  be  included.  According  to  this, 
which  De  Wette  conceives  the  most  probable 
hypothesis,  the  translator  lived  B.C.  ISO,  and  the 
author  b.c.  180. 

Church  Authority  of  Ecclesiasticus. — Rufinus 
(in  Symb.)  observes  that  '  The  Wisdom  of  the  Son 
of  Sirach  is  called  in  Latin  Ecclesiasticus,  which 
signifies  not  the  name  of  the  author,  but  the  qua- 
lity of  the  writing,"  and  that  it,  with  the  other 
ecclesiastical  books,  including  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  was  read  in  the  Church,  but  not  em- 
ployed to  confirm  the  authority  of  the  faith.' 
Calmet  (Preface)  concludes  that  it  was  called 
Ecclesiasticus  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to 
Ecciesiastes,  as  well  as  to  deliote  its  inferior 
authority  before  it  was  finally  received  into  the 
canon.  Jerome,  although  rejecting  it  from  the 
canon,  cites  it  as  divine  Scripture  :  '  Divina  Scrip- 
tura  loquitur  :  musica  in  luctu  in  tempestivanar- 
ratio'  (Ecclus,  xxii.  6).  It  is  cited  in  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  :  '  Let  not  thine  hand  be  stretched  out 
to  receive,"  &e.  (Ecclus.  iv.  31),  in  the  first  Epistle 
of  Clelnent,  and  by  Clemens  Alexahdrinus, 
Origen,  Tertullian,  and  most  of  the  fathers. 
Augustine  (De  Doct.  Christ,  c.  8)  says  that  se- 
veral of  the  fathers  cite  it  under  the  name  of 
Solomon,  not  because  it  was  his,  but  from  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  his  writings.  Allusions  to 
this  book  have  been  supposed  to  be  not  unfre- 
quently discernible  in  the  New  Testament.  Com- 
pare, especially,  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  13  ;  Rom.  ix.- 
21  ;  xi.  19;  Luke  xii.  19,  20;  v.  11;  James  i. 
19,  &c. ;  xxiv.  17,  18;  Matt.  xi.  28-9;  John 
iv.  13,  14;  vi.  35,  &c. 

We  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  all 
which  apphVs  to  the  authority  of  this  book  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  other  books  of  the 
second  canon.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  • 
the  protocaiionical  books,  or  tho-e  received  by  the 
Jews,  and  preserved  in  Hebrew,  were  alone  con- 
sidered as  canonical,  at  least  until  the  lime  of 
Augustine,  when  the  term  '  canonical '  seems  to 
have  acquired  a  new  meaning.  But.  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  teachers  of  the  same  period 
considered  all  the  books  in  the  Alexandrian  ver- 
sion, if  not  canonical,  as  inspired,  and  cite  them 
as  authorities.  At  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
the  Protestants  reverted  to  the  Jewish  canon. 
Learned  Roman  Catholics,  even  since  the  decision 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  have  considered  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  make  a  distinction  betejteii 
the  books  of  the  first  and  second  canon,  prjd  fc 
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hold  the  latter  as  of  inferior  authority;  whilst  in 
recent  times  there  have  not  been  wanting  voices 
raised  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  favour  even  of 
their  inspiration  (Cellerier,  ut  sup.).  Mr.  Robin- 
son, the  translator  of  Moehler's  Symbolik.  is  mis- 
t.iken  in  his  statement  (§  xlii.,  note)  that  the 
Anglican  Church  agrees  in  the  canon  of  Scripture 
with  the  French  Protestants.  The  Church  of 
England,  as  has  been  already  seen  [Dkutero- 
CANONicAi.],  lias  adhered,  in  respect  to  the  Old 
Testament,  to  the  only  canon  which  was  known 
to  the  Cnurch  before  the  Council  of  Hippo;  and 
while  she  excludes  the  Greek  books  from  the 
canon,  has  passed  no  definitive  judgment  respect- 
ing their  authority  or  inspiration. 

In  the  Libri  Symbolici  Ecclesiee  Oriental  is, 
Jena,  1^43,  there  are  two  canons  given,  one  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  Cyril  Lucaris,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  1631,  comprehending  only  the 
twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
canon  of  Laodicea,  and  rejecting  the  'Apocry- 
phal,' so  called,  because  they  have  not.  received 
the  same  authority  and  approbation  from  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  those  properly  and  beyond  con- 
troversy accounted  canonical  ;'  the  other,  that  of 
Dositheus,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  presided 
at  the  synod  held  in  that  city  in  1672,  which 
charges  I  yril  with  applying  the  term" apocryphal 
foolishly  and  ignorant  )y,  or  rather  maliciously, 
to  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Judith,  Tobit,  the 
history  of  the  Dragon,  and  of  Susanna,  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  the  Wisdom  ol  Sirach,  which,  although 
they  do  not  perhaps  seem  to  be  included  by  all, 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem  holds,  notwithstanding, 
to  be  genuine  and  integral  parts  of  the  same 
Scriptures. 

Versions  of  Ecclesiasticus. — We  have  already 
seen  that  Jerome  did  not  translate  this  book.  The 
old  Latin  version  frequently  dilfers  from  the 
Greek,  and  has  several  additions,  besides  some- 
times reversing  the  order  of  the  text.  Athanasius, 
or  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  Scripture?,  considers, 
but  with  nit  sufficient  grounds,  the  fiity-tirst  chap- 
ter to  have  proceeded  from  the  Greek  translator. 
The  Greek  MSS.  litter  considerably  from  each 
other.  The  Authorized  English  version  is  taken 
from  the  same  text  with  that  in  >he  London  Poly- 
glots, which  is  not  so  pure  as  the  Vatican  text. 
The  Syriac  version,  contained  in  the  same  Poly- 
glot t,  differs  also  in  many  places  from  the  Greek  ; 
and  Bendsen  {Exercit.  Crit.)  maintains  that  it  is 
derived  immediately  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
Arabic  in- the  same  work  seems  to  be  a  descendant 
from  the  Syriac.  The  Sentences  of  Ben  Sirach, 
cited  in  the  Talmud  (Sanhed.  Gem.  xi.  42; 
Bereschith  liabba,  viii.  f.  10  ;  Baba  Kama,  f.  92, 
c  2),  and  published  in  Latin  by  Paul  Fagius 
(1542),  and  in  Hebrew.  Chaldee,  and  Latin,  by 
Drusius  (1597),  though  sometimes  similar  to 
those  in  Ecclesiasticus,  are  upon  the  whole  a 
different  work  (Eichhorn's  and  Bertholdt's  Intro- 
ductions).—  W.  W. 

WITCH.    The  fern.  nSBOO  (a  sorceress),  is 

found  in  Exod.xxii.  18;  Sept.  <pappaKos;  Vulg. 
mzlefica ;  the  mas.  F|£OD  (a  sorcerer  or  magi- 
cian ),  in  Exod.  vii.  II;  Oeut.  xviii.  10;  Dan. 
ii.  2;  Mai.  in.  5;  Sept.  <pa.pixa.n6s ;  Vulg.  male- 
Hcus ;  and  P|£>3  in  Jer.  xxvii.  9.  In  the  New 
Testament  'sorcerer;*  <pappaK6s ;  Vulg.  male- 
ficn9,  occurs  in  Rev.  xxi.  8;  xxii.  15. 


WITCHCRAFTS  (D^CK>3)  occurs  in  2  Kinjrt 
ix.22;  Isa.  xlvii.  9,  12;  ilic.  v.  12;  Nab.  iii. 
4;  Sept.  <pa.ppaK.tia,  (pa.pjj.aKa;   Vulg.  ve~tcjicium, 

malefcium.  In  the  Apocrypha  *  witchcraft,' 
'sorcery  ;'  <pappaneia;  renvjichim,  Wisd.  xii.  4; 
xviii.  13;  and  in  the  New  Testament,  Gab  v.  20 ; 
Rev.  ix.  21;  xviii.  23.  As  a  verb  P|£>3,  '  he 
used  witchcraft,"  occurs  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6; 
((pappaK€V€To,  malefic  is  artibus  inservicbat.  This 
verb,  in  Arabic,  signifies  'to  reveal"  or  'discover;' 
in  Syjiac  eihpaal,  according  to  Gesenius,  '  to 
pray  ;'  but  this  word,  he  observes,  like  many  other 

sacred  terms  of  the  Syrians,  as  DHCO  ?J?3;  &c, 
is  restricted  by  the  Hebrews  to  idolatrous  ser- 
vices :  hence  PjtJO  means  'to  practise  magic,' 
literally  'to  pronounce  or  mutter  spells."  The 
word  (pappaKos  is  derived  from  yappaxtvw,  to  ad- 
minister or  apply  medicines  as  remedies  or  poi- 
sons; to  use  magical  herbs,  drugs,  or  substances, 
supposed  to  derive  their  efficacy  from  magical 
spells;  and  thence  to  use  spells,  conjuiations,  or 
enchantments;  hence  (papputtds  means,  in  the 
classical  writers-,  a  preparer  of  drugs,  but  generally 
of  poisons,  or  drugs  that  operate  by  the  force  of 
magical  charms;  and  thence  a  magician,  an  en- 
chanter of  either  sex.  It  occurs  in  the  latter 
sense  in  Joseph  us  (Antiq.  xvii.  4.  1).  and  is  aj>- 
plied  by  him  to  a  female,  v\\v  prjrepa  avrov 
(papuaKOi/  ical  -n6pvr\v  airoKaheaai,  (Antiq.  ix.  6.  3). 
This  word  also  answers  in  the  Sept.  to  D^Ot2"in, 
'  magicians"  (Exod.  ix.  11),  <pappaKo\,  malcjici. 
The  received  text  of  Rev.  xxi.  8,  reads  <pappa~ 
Keus;  but  the  Alexandrian,  and  sixteen  later  MSS.. 
with  several  printed  editions,  have  tyappaicos,  a 
reading  embraced  by  Wetstein,  and  by  Gries- 
bach  received  into  the  text.  QappaKevs  occurs  i»i 
the  same  sense  as  <pappaKos,  in  Lucian  {Dial, 
Deor.  xiii.  1  ;  Joseph.  Vita,  §  31).  The  word 
(pa^uaKfta  is  used  of  C\rce  by  Aristophanes  (Plut. 
3(;2j,  and  in  the  same  sense  of  enchantment,  &c, 
by  Poly  bins  (vi.  13.  4  ;   xl.  3.  7).     It  corresponds 

in  the  Sept.  to  D^DH?,  DTO,  'enchantments ' 
(Exod.  vii.  11.  22).  The  verb  <pappaK€V<v  is 
employed  in  the  sense  of  using  enchantments  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  114),  where,  after  saying  that 
when  Xerxes  came  to  the  river  Strymon,  the  magi 
sacrificed  white  horses  to  it,  he  adds,  <pappaKev- 
aavTtz  5e  ravra  is  rhv  irorapbv,  /cat  ctAAo  iroWa 
irohs  rovroiai, — '  and  having  used  these  enchant 
ments  and  many  others  to  the  river,'  &c.  The 
precise  idea,  if  any,  now  associated  with  the  word 
'witch/ but,  however,  devoutly  entertained  by 
nearly  the  whole  nation  in  the  time  of  our  trans- 
lators, is  that  of  a  female,  who,  by  the  agency  of 
Satan,  or  rather,  of  a  familiar  spirit  or  gnome  ap- 
pointed by  Satan  to  attend  on  her,  performs 
operations  beyond  the  powers  of  humanity,  in 
consequence  of  her  compact  with  Satan,  written 
in  her  own  blood,  by  which  she  resigns  herself  to 
him  for  ever.  Among  other  advantages  result- 
ing to  her  from  this  engagement,  is  the  power  of 
transforming  herself  into  any  shape  shepieases; 
which  was,  however,  generally  that  of  a  hare; 
transporting  herself  through  the  air  on  a  broom- 
stick, sailing  'on  the  sea  in  a  sieve,'  gliding 
through  a  keyhole,  inflicting  diseases,  &c.  upon 
mankind  or  cattle.  The  belief  in  the  existence  cf 
such  persons  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the 
middle  ages,  and  was  probably  derived  from  the 
wild  and  gloomy  mythology  of  the  northern  nv 
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lions,  amongst  whom  the  Fatal  Sisters,  and  other 
impersonations  of  destructive  agency  in  a  female 
form,  were  prominent  articles  of  the  popular  creed. 
This  comparatively  modern  delusion  was  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  the  translators  of  the  Bihle 
into  the  Western  languages;  a  popular  version  of 
the  original  text  paving  led  people  to  suppose  that 
there  was  jKisitive  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
such  beings  in  Scripture.  Bishop  Hutchinson 
declares  that  our  translators  accommodated  their 
version  to  the  terminology  of  King  James's  Trea- 
tise on  Demonologie  {Encyclopaedia  Metropoli- 
tana,  art.  '  Witch,'  &c).  For  an  account  of  the 
appalling  atrocities  perpetrated  against  supposed 
witches  in  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland,  see 
Quarterly  Review  (vol.  xi.\  or  Combe's  Consti- 
tution of  Man  (2nd  ed.,  Edin.  1  S35,  p.  390).  A 
very  different  idea  was  conveyed  by  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  probably  denotes  a  sorceress  or  magi- 
cian, who  pretended  to  discover,  and  even  to 
direct  the  effects  ascr  bed  to  the  operation  of  the 
elements,  conjunctions  of  the  stars,  the  influence 
of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  the  power  of  in- 
visible spirits,  and  of  the  inferior  deities  (Graves's 
Lectures  on  the  Pentatiuch.  pp.  109,  110,  Dub- 
lin. 1829).  Sir  Walter  Scott  well  observes,  that 
'  the  sorcery  or  witchcraft  of  the  Old  Testament 
resolve's  itself  into  a  trafficking  with  idols  and 
asking  counsel  of  false  deities,  or,  in  o'her  words, 
into  Idolatry*1 (Letters on  Demonology and  Witch- 
craft. FiOirdbn,  1  S;30,  Let.  2).  Accordingly,  sor- 
cery is  in  Scripture  uniformly  associated  with 
idolatry  (l)euf  xviii.  9-14;  2  Kings  ix.  22; 
2  Chr.M..  xxxiii.  5,6  &c;  Ga1.  v.  20;  Rev. 
xxi.  S).  The  modern  idea  of  witchcraft,  as  in- 
volving \w  assistance  of  Satan,  is  inconsistent 
*vWi  Scripture,  where,  as  in  the  instance  of  Job, 
Satan  is  represented  as  powerless  till  God  gave 
him  a  limited  commission;  and  when  '  Sat  .n  de- 
sired to  s  ft  Peter  as  wheat,'  no  reference  is  made 
to  the  intervention  of  a  witch.  Nor  do  the  actual 
references  to  magic  in  Scripture  involve  its 
reality.  The  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  pre- 
tension, under  the  theocracy,  to  an  art  which 
involved  idolatry,  justified  the  statute  which 
denounced   it   with  death;  though  instead  of  the 

unexampled    phrase    !Vnn  N?,  '  thou  shalt  not 

suffer  to  live,'  Michaelis  conjectures  iTTin  fc\?> 
•shall  not  be'  (Exoa.  xxii.  18),  which  also  better 
saitsthe  parallel,  '  There  shall  not  be  found  among 
you,  &c,  a  witch'  (Deut.  xviii.  10).  Indeed,  as 
'  we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world, 
and  that  there  is  none  other  gods  but  one'  (1  Cor. 
viii.  4),  we  must  believe  all  pretensions  to  traffic 
with  the  one,  or  ask  counsel  of  the  other,  to  l>e 
equally  vain.  Upon  the  same  principle  of  sup- 
pressing idolatry,  however,  the  prophets  of  Baal 
also  were  destroyed,  and  n#t  because  Baal  had  any 
real  existence,  or  because  they  could  avail  any- 
thing by  their  invocations.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  Jewish 
community,  especially  in  later  times,  understood 
the  emptiness  of  pretensions  to  magic  (see  Isa. 
xliv.  25;  xlvii.  1  1  -lf»  ;  Jer. xiv.  14;  Jonah  ii.  8). 
Plato  evidently  considered  the  mischief  of  magic 
to  consist  in  the  tendency  of  the  pretension  to  it, 
and  not  in  the  reality  {De  Ley.  lib.  II).  Divi- 
nation of  all  kinds  had  fallen  into  contempt  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  :  •  Dubinin  non  est  quiii  iiaec 
dUciplina  «t  art  augurum  evanuerit  jam  et  ve- 


tustate    et    negiigentid'    (De    Legibns,    ii.    1S\ 

Josephus  declares  that  he  laughed  at  the  very 
idea  of  witchcraft  (  Vit.  §  31).  For  the  very  early 
writers  who  maintained  that  the  wonders  of  the 
magicians  were  not  supernatural,  see  Universal 
Hist.  (vol.  iii.  p.  374,  8vo.  ed.).  it  seems  safe  to 
conclude  from  the  Septuagint  renderings,  and 
their  identity  with  the  terms  used  by  classical 
writers,  that  the  pretended  exercise  of  this  art  in 
ancient,  times  was  accompanied  with  the  use  of 
drugs,  or  fumigations  made  of  them.  No  doubt 
the  skilful  use  of  certain  chemicals,  if  restricted 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  few  persons,  might,  in 
ages  unenlightened  by  science,  along  with  other 
resources  of  natural  magic,  be  made  the  means  of 
extensive  imposture.  The  natural  gases,  exhala- 
tions, &c,  would  contribute  their  share,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  ancient  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
oracle  at  Delphi.  The  real  mischiefs  ever  effected 
by  the  professors  of  magic  on  mankind,  ike...  mav 
be  safely  ascribed  to  the  actual  administration  of 
poison.  Josephus  states  a  case  of  poisoning  under 
the  form  of  a  philtre  or  love-potion,  and  says  that 
the  Arabian  women  were  reported  to  be  skilful  in 
making  such  potions  (Antiq.  xvii.  4.  1).  Such 
means  doubtless  constitute  the  real  pernicious- 
ness  of  the  African  species  of  witchcraft  called 
Obi,  the  similarity  of  which  word  to  the  Hebrew 
31&S.  inflation,  is  remarkable.  Among,  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  some,  who  had  vrolessed  witch- 
craft, confessed,  after  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, that  they  had  poisoned  their  victims. 
The  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbnry  is  cited  as 
an  instance  in  this  country,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(titsvpra).  There  was,  indeed,  a  wide  scope  fot 
the  production  of  very  fantastic  effects,  short  of 
death,  bv  such  means  The  story  of  'the  witch 
of  Endor,'  as  she  is  commonly  but  improperly 
called,  is,  under  t[.e  article  Saul,  re  I  erred  to 
witchcraft.  She  indeed  belongs  to  another  class 
of  pretenders.,  to  supernatural  powers  [Divina- 
tion]. She  was  a  necromancer,  or  one  of  those 
persons  who  pretended  to  call  up  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  to  converse  with  the  living  (see  Isa. 
viii.  19;  xxix.  4;  lxv.  3).  A  full  account  is 
given  of  such  persons  by  l-ncan  (vi.  591,  &c). 
and  \.y  Tibullus  (i.  2.  v.  45 j,  where  the  preten- 
sions of  the  sorceress  are  thus  described— 

Haec   cantu    finditque   solum,    Manesque  • 

sepulchris 
Elicit,  et  tepido  devocat  ossa  rogo. 

Of  much  the  same  character  is  the  Sibyl  in  tue  . 
6th  book  of  Virgil's  JEneid.  It  is  related  as  the 
last  and  crowning  act  of  Saul's  rebellion  against 
God,  that  he  consulted  'a  woman  who  had  a 
familiar  spirit'  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7),  literally  'a 
mistress  of  the  06,' — an  act  forbidden  by  the 
divine  law  (Lev.  xx.  6  ,  which  sentenced  th* 
pretenders  to  such  a  power  to  death  (ver.  27),  and 
wliich  law  Saul  himself  had  recently  enforced 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  3,  9);  because,  it  is  supposed,  they 
had  freely  predicted  his  approaching  ruin  ;  al- 
though after  the  well-known  prophecies  of  Sa- 
muel to  that  effect,  the  disasters  Saul  had  already 
encountered,  and  the  growing  influence  of  David, 
there  '  needed  no  ghost  to  come  from  the  grave  to 
tell  them  this.'  Various  explanations  of  Iha 
story  have  been  offered.  It  has  Iteen  attempted 
to  resolve  the  whole  into  imposture  and  collusion* 
Saul,  who  was  naturally  a  weak  and  eixitabl 
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can,  had  Itecome,  through  a  long  series  of  vexa- 
tions   ami    anxieties,    absolutely    '  delirious,'     as 
Patrick    observes  :    "  he  was  afraid  and   his  heart 
greatly    trembled,'    says    the    sacred    writer.     In 
fhis  state  of  mind,  and  upon  the  very  eve  of  his 
last  battle,  he  commissions   his  own   servants  to 
geek   him   a  woman    that   had  a  familiar   spirit, 
and,  attended   by  two  of  them,    he  comes  to  her 
4  by  night,'  the   most  favourable  time  for   imposi- 
tion.      He    converses    with    her    alone,    his    two 
attendants,    whether  his    secret  enemies    or    real 
friends,    being   absent,  somewhere,   yet,   however, 
r.lose  at  hand.      Might  not  one  of  the-*,  or   some 
one  else,    have   agreed  with    the   woman    to   per- 
sonate Samuel  in  another  room  *? — for  it  appears 
that   Saul,  though    he  spoke   with,    did   not  see 
the  ghost  (ver.   13,   14):   who,  it  should  be  ob- 
served,  told   him    nothing  but  what  his  own   at- 
tendants could  have  told  him,  with  the  exception 
of  those  words,  '  to-morrow  shalt  thou  and   thy 
sons    be  with    me '  (ver.  19);    to  which,  however, 
it   is  replied,   that   Saul's  death    did    not   occur 
upon  the   morrow,   and   that  the  word  so  trans- 
lated   is  sufficiently  ambiguous,  for  though  "lflD 
means  '  to-morrow  '  in  some  passages,  it  means  the 
future,  indefinitely,  in  others  (Exod.xiii.  14,  and 
see   the  margin  ;    Josh.   iv.   6.  21  ;   comp.  Matt. 
vi.   34).     It   is   further  urged,   that    her  'crying 
with  a  loud  voice,1  and  her  telling  Saul,  at  the 
game  time,  that  she  knew  him,  were  the  well-timed 
arts  of  the  sorceress,  intended  to  magnify  her  pre- 
tended   skill.     It   is,    however,    objected    against 
this,    or  any  other   hypothesis   of*  collusion,    that 
the  sacred  writer  not  only  represents  the  Pytho- 
ness  as  affirming,   but  also  himself  affirms,  that 
she  saw  Samuel,  anil  that  Samuel  spoke  to  Saul, 
nor  does  he  drop  the  least  hint  that  it  was  not  the 
real    Samuel    of  whom    he   was  speaking.      The 
tame  objections   apply  equally   to  the   theory  of 
ventriloquism,   which    has   been    grounded    upon 
the    word    used     by    the     Sept.,    cyyacrTpii 'j?os. 
Others  nave  given  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
story,  and  have  maintained  that  Samuel  ac'ually 
appeared  to  Saul.     Justin  Martyr  maintains  this 
theory,  and  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew, 
urges  this  incident  in   proof  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  (p.  333).    The  same  view  is  taken  in  the 
additions  to  the  Sept.  in  1  Chron.  x.  13,  /col  otc- 
Kpiva.ro    out<j5    Sa^ovvjA     6    Trpo(priT7]s ;    and    in 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  9,  20,  it  is  said,  'and  after  his  death 
Samuel  prophesied,  and  showed  the  king  his  end,' 
&c.    Such  also  is  the  view  Josephus  takes  (Antiq. 
id.  14.  3.  4),  where  he  bestows  a  labouied  eulo- 
gium  upon  the  woman.      It  is,  however,  objected, 
that  the  actual  appearance  of  Samuel   is  incon- 
sistent with  all  we  are  taught  by  revelation  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  dead  ;  involves  the  possi- 
bility of  a  spirit  or  soul   assuming  a   corporeal 
shape,    conversing    audibly,   &c.  ;     and    further, 
that  it  is  incredible  that  God  would   submit   the 
departed   souls  of  his   servants  to  be  summoned 
back  to  earth,  by  rites  either  utterly  futile,  or  else 
deriving  their  efficacy   from  the  co-operation  of 
Satan.     So  Tertullian  argues   (De  Animd,  cap. 
lvii.),  and  many  other  of  the  ancients.      Others 
have  supposed  that  the  woman  induced  Satan  or 
some   evil   spirit  to  personate  Samuel.     But  this 
theory,  beside  other  difficulties,  attributes  nothing 
less  than   miraculous  lower  to  the  devil  ;  for  it 
supposes  the  apparition  of  a  spiritual  and  incor- 
poreal being,  and  that  Satan  can  assume  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  any  one  he  pleases.     Again,  the  hi» 
torian  (ver.    14)   calls   tins   appearance   I-j  Saul 

N1H  ^NtELT,  'Samuel  himself  (the  latter  woH 

is  entirely  omitted  by  our  translators)  ;   whicii  he 
could  not  with  truth  have  done  if  it  was  no  other 
than  the  devil ;  who,  besides,  is  here  represented  as 
the  severe  reprover  of  Saul's  impiety  and  wicked- 
ness.    The  admission  that  Satan  or  an  evil  spirit 
could   thus   personate  an    individual   at  pleasure, 
would  endanger  the  strongest  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity.   Others  have  maintained  another  interpre- 
tation, which  appears   to  us  at  once  tenable,  and 
countenanced  by  similar  narratives  in  Scripture, 
namely,  that  the  whole  account  is  the  narrative  of  a 
miracle,  a  divine  representation  or  impression, 
partly  upon  the  sensesof  Saul,  and  partly  upon  those 
of  the  woman,  and  intended  for  the  rebuke  and  pu 
nishment  of  Saul.    It  is  urged,  from  the  air  of  tin 
narrative  in  ver.  11,  12,  that  Samuel  appeared  be 
fore  the  woman  had  any  time  for  jugglery,  fumi 
gations,  &c. ;   for  although  the  word  "  when  '  (vei. 
12)  is  speciously  printed  in  Roman  characters,  ii 
has  nothing  to  answer  to  it  in  the  original,  which 
reads  simply  thus,  leginning  at  ver.  11:  'Then 
said   the    woman,  Whom    shall   I    bring   up  unto 
thee?     And  he  said,  Bring  me  up  Samuel.     And 
the  irotnan   saw  Samuel,  and  cried  with   a  loud 
voi'Jt}.'    No  sooner  then  had  Saul  said.,  '  Bring  me 
up  Samuel,'  than   Samuel  himself  was  presented 
to  her  mind — an  event  so  contrary  to  her  expecta- 
tion, that  she  cried  out  with  terror.     At  the  same 
time,   and    by   the  same   miraculous   means,   she 
was  made  aware  of  the  royal  dignity  of  her  visit- 
ant.    The  vision   then  continues    in  the  mind  of 
Saul,  who  thereby  receives  his  last  reproof  from 
heaven,  and  hears  the  sentence  of  his  approach- 
ing doom.     Thus  God  interposed  with  a  miracle 
previously  to   the  use   of  any  magical   formulae, 
as  he  did  when   the    king  of  Moab  h,id  recourse 
to  sorceries  to   overrule  the  mind  of  Balaam,  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  bless  those  whom  Balak 
wanted  him  to  curse  (Num.  xxiii.);  and  as  God 
also   interposed    when   Ahaziah    sent    to    consult 
Baal-zebub  his  god,  about  his  recovery,  when  by 
his  prophet  Elijah  he  stopt   the  messengers,   re- 
proved   their  master,  and   denounced  his   death 
(2  Kings  i.  2,  16).     It  may  also  be  observed  that 
Saul  was  on  this  occasion  simply  sentenced  to  tlie 
death  he  had  justly  incurred  by  having  recourse 
to   those  means  which  he  knew  to   be  unlawful. 
Of-  the  same  nature  of  divine  representation  or 
vision,  we  think,  was  the  reproof  administered  tc 
Elijah,  at  Mount  Horeb,  when  'a  great  and  strong 
wind  rent  the   mountains,   and  brake   in   pieces 
the  rocks  before  the   Lord,'  and  was  succeeded 
by  'an  earthquake,'  &c.  (1  Kings  xix.  11,  &c). 
Of  the  same  nature,  also,  was  the  Temptation  of 
our  Lord  (see  the  article,  and  other  instances  of 
divine  vision  not  expressly  s{>ecified  as  such,  in 
Bishop   Law's   Theory  of  Religion,  pp.  85,  86, 
London,    1820).     Farmer  is  of  opinion   that  the 
suppression    of    the    word    'himself    (ver.    14), 
and   the   introduction  of  the  word   '  when  '  (ver. 
12),  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prejudices  of  our 
translators.     If  they  do  not  betray  a  bias  on  then 
minds,  these    instances   sup]K>rt   the  general    re- 
mark of  Bishop  Lowth,  upon  the  Engl isn  transla- 
tion, '  that  in  respect  of  the  sense,  and  accuracy 
of  interpretation,  the  improvements  of  which  it  it 
capable  are  great  and  numberless  '  (Preliminary 
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Dissertation  to  Itaiah,  ad  finem).  Some  other 
m  is-  tran  slat  ions  occur  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
In  I  Sam  xv.  23,  '  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witch- 
craft,' should  be  of  '  divination.'  In  Deut.  xviii. 
10.  the  woid  C]^DD  does  not  mean  'witch,'  but, 
being  mascul  lie,  '  a  sorcerer.*  In  Acts  viii.  9, 
the  translation  is  exceedingly  apt  to  mislead  the 
mere  English  reader:  'Simon  used  sorcery,  and 
bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria' — 'St/ncav  irpoinrTJp- 
X*v  fV  rrj  -  6\a  fiayevccu  Kcil  i^iarwv  to  (duos  rr\s 
2,a/j.apfias — i  e. '  Simon  had  been  pursuing  magic, 
and  perplexing  (or  astonishing)  the  people,'  &c. 
See  also  ver.  I  1,  and  comp.  the  use  of  the  word 
IgftTftyu,  Matt.  xii.  23  In  Gal.  iii.  1,  '  Foolish 
Galatians,'  rls  vfxas  ifidaKave,  'who  hath  fasci- 
nated you  ?  '  (For  the  use  of  the  words  fSavKavla. 
and  <po.pfxa.Kda.  in  magic,  among  the  Greeks,  see 
Potter's  Archccologia  Greeca,  vol.  i.  ch.  xviii. 
p.  356,  &c ,  Lond.,  1775.)  It  is  considered  by 
some,  that  the  word  '  witchcraft '  is  used  meta- 
phorically, for  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  Nah. 
iii.  4;  Rev.  xviii.  23,  and  that  the  'sorcerers' 
mentioned  in  ch.xxi.8,  may  mean  sophisticatorsof 
the  truth.  The  kindred  word  (pap/xdo-aw  is  used  by 
metonymy,  as  signifying  '  to  charm,"  'to  persuade 
by  flattery,'  &c  i^Plato,  Sympos.  §  17),  '  to  give  a 
temper  to  metals'  (Odyss.  ix.  393).  The  last 
named  theory  concerning  the  narrative  of  Samuel's 
appearance  to  Saul  is  maintained  with  much 
learning  and  ingenuity  by  Hugh  Farmer  (Disser- 
tation on  Miracles,  p.  472,  &c.  Lond.  1771).  It 
is  adopted  by  Dr.  Waterland  (Sermons,  vol.  ii. 
p.  267),  and  Dr.  Delaney  in  his  Life  of  David ; 
but  is  combated  by  Dr.  Chandler  with  objections, 
which  are,  however,  answered  or  obviated  by 
Farmer.  On  the  general  subject  see  Michaelis's 
Laics  of  Moses,  by  Dr.  A.  Smith,  London,  1814, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  83-93  :  Banier's  History  of  Mythology, 
lib.  iv.  ;  Winer's  Biblisches  Real-  Worterbuch, 
art.  *  Zauberei.  •—  J.  F.  D. 

WITNESS.  It  is  intended  in  the  present 
article  to  notice  some  of  the  leading  and  peculiar 
senses  of  this  voluminous  word.  It  occurs,  1st, 
in  the  sense  of  a  person  who  deposes  to  the  occur- 
rence of  any  fact,  a  witness  of  any  event.  *]]},  Sept. 
fxdprvs  or  fxdprvp;  Vulg.  testis.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  derived  from  *T)y,  to  repeat.  The  Greek 
is  usually  derived  from  fxelpco,  to  'divide,' 
4  decide,'  &c,  because  a  witness  decides  contro- 
versies (Heb.  vi.  16) ;  but  Damm  (Lex.  Horn.  col. 
1495)  derives  it  from  the  old  word  fxaprj,  *  the 
hand.'  because  witnesses  anciently  held  up  their 
hands  in  giving  evidence.  This  custom  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  is  referred  to  in  Gen.  xiv. 
22;  among  the  heathens,  by  Homer  (II.  x.  321), 
and  by  Virgil  (JEn.  xii.  196).  God  himself 
is  represented  as  swearing  in  this  manner  (Deut. 
xxxii.  10;  Ezek.  xx.  5,  6,  15;  comp.  Num. 
xiv.  30).  So  also  the  heathen  gods  (Pindar, 
Olymp.  vii.  119,  120).  These  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words,  with  their  various  derivations,  pervade  the 
entire  siiljert.  They  are  applied  to  a  judicial 
witness  io  Kxod.  xxiii.  I  :  Lev.  v.  1  ;  Num.  v. 
13;  xxxv.  30  (comp.  Deut.  xvii.6;  xix.  15; 
Matt,  xviii.  16;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1);  Prov.  xiv.  5; 
xxiv.  28;  Matt.  xxvi.  05 ;  Acts  vi.  13;  1  Tim. 
v.  19  ;  Heb.  x.  28.  They  are  applied,  generally, 
to  a  person  wh;>  Certifies,  or  is  able  to  certify,  to 
any  fact  which  has  come  under  his  cognizance 
(Jofth.    xxiv.   22;    Isa.   viii    2;   Luke  xxiv.  48 ; 


Acts  i.  8,  22:  1  Thess.  ii.  10;  1  Tim.  vi.  12;  2 
Tim.  ii.  2;  1  Pet.  i.  5).  So  in  allusion  to  those 
who  witness  the  public  games  (Heb.  xii.  1).  They 
are  also  applied  to  any  one  who  testifies  to  the 
world  what  God  reveals  through  him  (Rev.  xi.  3). 
In  the  latter  sense  the  Greek  word  is  applied  to  our 
Lord  (Rev.  i.  5;  iii.  14).  It  is  further  used  ic 
the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  martyr  [Martyr]. 
Both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are  also  applied 
to  Gorf(Gen.  xxxi.  50;  1  Sam.  xii.  5;  Jer.  xlii. 
5:  Rom.  i.9;  Phil.  i.  8  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  5);  to  ?«a- 
ii i mate  things  (Gen.  xxxi.  52  ;  Ps.  lxxxix  37  u 
The  supernatural  means  whereby  the  deficiency 
of  witnesses  was  comj)ensated  under  th  •  tbe*»- 
cracy,  have  been  already  considered  under  the  ar- 
ticles Adultery,  Trial  of;  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim.  For  the  punishment  of  false  witness  and  the 
suppression  of  evidence,  see  Punishment.  For 
the  forms  of  adjuration  (2  Chron.  xviii.  1')),  see 
Adjuration.  Opinions  differ  as  to  what 
is  meant  by  '  the  faithful  witness  in  heaven' 
(Ps.  lxxxix.  37).  Some  suppose  it  to  meau 
the  moon  (comp.  Ps.  lxxii.  5,  7;  Jer.  xxxi. 
35,  36  ;  xxxiii  20,  21  ;  Ecclus  xliii.  6)  ;  others, 
the  rainbow  (G  n.  ix.  12-17). — 2.  The  witness 
or  testimony  itself  borne  to  any  fact  is  expressed 
hy  *1V  ;  p-apTvpla  ;  testimonium.  They  are  used 
of  judicial  testimony  (Prov.  xxv.  18;  Mark 
xiv.  56,  59).  In  ver.  55,  Schleusner  takes  the 
word  fiaprvpla  for  /xdprvp,  the  abstract  for  the 
concrete  (Luke  xxii.  71  ;  John  viii.  17;  Joseph 
Antiq.  iv.  8.  15).  It  denotes  the  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  anything  generally  (John  i.  7,  19; 
xix.  35);  that  of  a  poet  (Tit.  i.  13).  It  occurs 
in  Josephus  (Cont.  Apion.  1.21).  In  John  iii.  11, 
32,  Schleusner  understands  the  doctrine,  the  thing 
professed  ;  in  v.  32,  36,  the  proofs  given  by  God 
of  our  Saviour's  mission  ;  comp.  v. 9.  In  viii.  13, 
11,  both  he  and  Bretschneider  assign  to  the  word 
the  sense  of  praise.  In  Acts  xxii.  18,  the  formei 
translates  it  teaching  or  instruction.  In  Hev.  i.  9, 
it  denotes  the  constant  prof  ession  of  Christianity, 
or  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  (comp.  i. 
2 ;  vi.  9).  In  1  Tim.  iii.  7,  paprupiai'  koA?;i- 
means  a  good  character  (comp.  3  Kp.  .'ohn  12; 
Ecclus.  xxxi.  34;  Joseph.  Antiq.  vi.  10.  1).  In 
Ps.  xix.  7,  *  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure' 
probably  signifies  the  ordinances,  institutions,  &c 
(comp.  cxix.22,  24,&c.)  Those  ambiguous  words, 
'He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  of  God  hath  the 
witness  in  himself  (I  John  v.  10),  which  have 
given  rise  to  a  variety  of  fanatical  meanings,  are 
easily  understood,  by  explaining  the  word  «xft-> 
'receives,'  '  retains,"  &c,  i.  e.  the  foregoing  tes-t^ 
niony  which  God  hath  given  of  his  Son,  whereas 
tli  unbeliever  rejects  it.  The  whole  passage  is 
obscured  in  the  English  translation  by  neglecting 
the  uniformity  of  the  Greek,  and  introducing 
the  word  '  record,'  contrary  to  the  profession  f 
our  translators  in  their  Preface  to  the  Hauler 
(ad  finem).  The  Hehrew  word,  with  uaprvpiov, 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  monument,  eriaencc,  \c. 
(Gen.  xxi.  30;  xxxi.  41;  Deut.  iv.  15;  xxxi. 
26  ;  Josh.  xxii.  27  ;  Ruth  -iv.  7 ;  Matt.  viii. 
4;  Mark  vi.  11  ;  Luke  xxi.  13;  James  v.  3). 
In  2  Cor.  i.  12,  Schleusner  explains  fiaprvptor, 
cmnmendation.      In   Prov.   xxix.   14  and   Aire* 

i.  11,  IV?  is  ]x»inted  to  mean  perpetually,  for 
ever  but  the  Septuagint  gives  c<s  fxuprvpw, 
Auuilt)    *»$  tn;  Syramachu*  tl<   at!;   Vulg.  in 
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mternum.  In  Acta  >'\\.  4 1  and  Rev.  xv.  5,  we  find 

if  (TktjkJj    roii    (xapivfUov,  and    this    is    the    Sept. 

rendering  for  *iyiO  7i"IN   (which    really  mean* 
'  the   tabernacle  of  the   congregation)  in    Kxod. 
xxix.  42,  44  ;  xl.  22,  21— deriving  "tyiD  from  Ity, 
•to   testify,"  instead  of  fttt«l'*tjP,  'to   assemble.' 
On  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  see  Bowyer's  Conjectures.     In 
Heh.  iii.   5,  Schlensner    interprets   \h  jxaprvpiov 
r<*>v  KaArfdriaufxtvou,   'the  promulgation  of  those 
things  about  t.)  l>e  delivered  to  the  Jews.' — 3.    To 
be  or  become  a  icitness,  by  t est i tying  the  truth  of 
what  one  knows.     Tims  the  Sept.  translates  "pyn 
(Gen.  xliii.  3),    fxaprvpeas,   to   bear   witness,  and 
Amos  iii.  13  :  see  also  I  Kings   xxi.  10,  13.      In 
John  i.  7;   xv.  26  ;   xviii.    23,  Schlensner   gives 
is    its    meaning,   to   teach    or    explain  ;    in  Johu 
iv.  44;   vii.   7;   1    Tim.    vi.   13,   to   declare;  in 
\cts  x.  43  ;  Rom.  iii.  21,  to  declare  prophetically. 
With  ;i  dative  case  following,  the  word  sometimes 
means  to  approve  (Luke  iv.  22).     So  Schlensner 
understands  Lnke  xi.  48,  '  ye  approve  the  deeds 
of  yonV  fathers,"  and   he  gives  this  sense  also   to 
Rom.  x.  2.      In  like  manner  the   passive  /xaprv- 
p4oudt,  '  to  he  approved,"  '  heloved,'  '  have  a  good 
character,"  &c.  (Acts  vi.  3;   I  Tim.  v.  10;  comp. 
3  John  0,    12.)     'The  witness  of  the  Spirit,'  al- 
luded to  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  viii.  16),  is  explained 
by  Macknight  and  all   the  best  commentators,  as 
the  extraordinary  operations  of  the    Holy  Spirit 
concurrimr    with    the    filial   dispositions    of  con- 
verted Gentiles,  to  prove  that  they  are  '  the  chil- 
dren of  God,'  as  well  as  the  Jews. — 4.  'To  call  or 
t  ike  to  witness,"  '  to  invoke  as  witness,*  jxaprvpojxai 
(Acts  xx.  26;  Gal.  v.  3;  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  8.  3).    A  still  stronger  word  is  8ia/nap'.-''ioo/j.ai, 
which  corresponds  to  "V^n  (Dent.  iv.  26).      It 
means  '  to  admonish  solemnly,'  *  to  charge  ear- 
nestly,' '  to  urge  upon'  (Ps.  lxxxi.  8;  Nell.  ix. 
26;  Luke  xvi.   28;  Acts  ii.  40).     In  ntfv*  ;  v»- 
sages  the  same  words  mean  t»  '  teacfi  ecrue^'.;/.' 
In    Job    xxix.    11,    a    beautiful    phrase    occurs, 
'  When  the  eye  saw  me  it  gave  witness  to  me.' 
The  admiring  expression  of  the  eye  upon  behold- 
ing a  man  of  eminent  virtue  and  benevolence,  is 
here  admirably  illustrated.     The  description   of 
the  mischief  occasioned   by  a  false   witness,  in 
Prov.  xxv.  18.  deserves  notice:  '  a  man  that  bear- 
eth  false  witness  against  his  neighbour,  is  a  maul, 
and  a  sword,  and   a  sharp  arrow."     Few   words 
afford  more  exercise  to  discrimination,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  various  shades  of  meaning  in  which 
the  context  requires  they  should   be  understood. 
-J.  F.  D. 
WIZARD.     [Divination.] 
WOLF    (2NT   zeeb;    Arab,    zeeb ;     Coptic, 
ounch;  Gen.  xlix.  27  ;  Isa.  xi.  6  ;  lxv.  25;  Jer. 
v.  6,  &c.  ;   Avicos,    Matt.   vii.    15;    x.    16;    Luke 
x.    3;    John    x.    12;    Acts    xx.    29;     Ecclus. 
viii.    17),    a    fierce    carnivorous     animal,    very 
nearly"  allied  to  the  dog,  and  •  so  well  known   in 
Europe    as   to  require  no  particular  description, 
excepting   as   regards    the    identity    of  the  spe- 
cies  in  Palestine,  which  although  often  asserted, 
is   by    no    means   established ;    for   no    professed 
zoologist    has    obtained    the    animal     in    Syria, 
while  other  travellers  oidy  pretend  to  have  seen 
it.     Unquestionably  a  true  wolf,  or  a  wild  canine 
with  very  similar  manners,  was  uot  infrequent  in 
that,  country  during  the  earlier  ages  ot   the  world, 
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and  even  down  to  the  commencement  of  our  era. 
Tlie  prophets,  as  well  as  the  iMessiali,  allude  to  it 
in  explicit  language.     At  this  day  the  true  wolf  is 


513.     [Kgyptian  Wolf.] 

still  abundant  in  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  the 
gorges  of  Cilicia,  and  from  the  travelling  disposi- 
tion of  the  species,  wolves  may  be  e\pec'ed  to  re- 
side in  the  forests  of  Li  ban  us  ;  yet,  except  we  rely 
on  mere  rumnuis,  wild  and  contradictory  asser- 
tions, or  decided  mistakes  as  to  the  species,  none 
are  at  present  found  in  the  Holy  Land.  Hemprich 
and  Ehrenberg,  the  most  explicit  of  the  uatnralista 
who  have   visited   that  region,  notice  the  dib  or 

zeb  ^.,^i^  under  the  denomination  of  canis  /u- 

•        •• 

paster,  and  also,  it  seems,  of  lupus  Syriacus  :  they 
describe  it  as  resembling  the  wolf,  but  smaller,  with 
a  white  tip  on  the  tail,  &c.  ;  and  give  for  its  syno- 
nyme  canis  a?ithus,   and    the  wolf  of  Egypt,  that 
is,  the  \vkos  of  Aristotle,  and  thoes  anthus  of  Ham. 
Smith.     Tins  species,  found  in  tlie  mummy  state 
at  Lycopolis.  though  high  in  proportion  to  its  hulk, 
measures  only  eighteen   inches    at  the   shoulder, 
and  in  weight  is  scarcely  more   than  one-third  of 
tbirf  nf  a  true  wolf,  whose  stature   rises   to  thirty 
and  thirty-two  inches.     It  is  not  gregarious,  does 
not  howl,  cannot  carry  off  a  lamb  or  sheep,  nor  kill 
men,   nor   make  the  shepherd   flee;   in   short,  it  is 
not  the  true  wolf  of  Europe  or  Asia  Minor,  and  is 
not  possessed  of  the  qualities  ascribed  to  the  species 
in  the  Bible.     The  next  in  Hemprich  ami  Ehren- 
berg "s   description    bears  tlie  same  Arabic  name  ; 
it  is  scientifically  called  canis  sacer.  and  is  the  pi- 
seonch  of  the   Copts.     This  species   is,   however, 
still  smaller,  and  thus  cannot  be  the  wolf  in  ques- 
tion.  It  may  be,  as  there  are  no  forests  to  the  south 
of  Libauus,  that  these  ravenous  beasts,  who  never 
willingly  range  at  a  distance  from   cover,  have 
forsaken  the  more  open  country  ;   or  else,  that  the 
derbonn,  now  only  indistinctly  known  as  a  species 
of  black  wolf  in  Arabia  and  southern  Syria,  is  the 
species  or  variety  which  anciently  represented  the 
wolf  in   Syria:    an    appellation    fully   deserved, 
if  it  be  the  same  as  the  black  species  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, which,  though  surmised  to  be  a  wild  do>r,  is 
even   more  fierce  than   the  common    wolf,  and  is 
equally  powerful.      The  Arabs  are  said  to  eat  the 
derbonn  as  game,   though  it  must   lie  rare,  since 
no   European   traveller  has  described  a  specimen 
from  ]>ersonal  Observation.     Therefore,  either  the 
true  wolf,    or  the    derbonn,  was   anciently  more 
abundant    in   Palestine,   or  the  ravenous  powers 
of  those  animals,  equally  belonging  to  the  hyaena 
an  J   to  a  great  wild  dog,  caused  several  si>eci«i 
to  be  included  in  tlie  name  [Doo] .— >C.  H.  8 
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WOMAN,  in  Hebrew  HtPtf,  which  is  the  femi- 
nine form  of  K^K,  as  among  the  ancient   Romans 

vira  (found   still   in   virago)  from  vir ;  and   in 
Greek  avZp'is  from   avf}p  :  like  our  own  term  wo- 
man, the  Hebrew  is  used  of  married  and  unmar 
ried   females.      The  derivation  of  the  word  thus 
shows  that  according   to  the   conception  of  the 
ancient  Israelites  woman  was  man  in  a  modified 
form — one  of  the  same  race,   the  same  genus,   as 
man;    a  kind   of  female    man.       How    slightly 
modified  that  form  is,  how  little  in  original  struc- 
ture  woman    differs    from   man,    physiology   has 
made  abundantly  clear.   Different  in  make  as  man 
and  woman  are,  they  differ  still  more  in  character ; 
and   yet  ihe   great    features  of  their   hearts   and 
minds  so  closely  resemble  each  other,   that   it  re- 
quires no  depth  of  vision  to  see  that  these  twain 
are  one  !     Tins  most  important  fact  is  character- 
istically  set   forth    in    the    Bible  in   the  account 
given  of  the  formation   of  woman  out  of  one  of 
Adam's  ribs:  a  representation  to  which  currency 
may  have   the  more  easily  been  given,  from  the 
apparent  space  there  is  between  the  lowest  rib  and 
the  bones  on  which  the  trunk  is  supported.    '  And 
Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh 
of  my  flesh  :  she  shall  be  called  Woman,  because 
she  was  taken  out  of  man."     An   immediate  and 
natural   inference  is  forthwith  made   touching  the 
intimacy  of  the  marriage-bond  :  '  Therefore  shall 
a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife,  and   they  shall  be  one  flesh  ' 
(Gen.  ii.  21-24).    Those  who  have  been  pleased  to 
make  free  with  this  simple  narrative,  may  well  be 
required  to  show  how  a  rude  age  could  more  effec- 
tually have  been  taught  the  essential  unity  of  man 
and  woman — a  unity  of  nature  which  demands, 
and   is  perfected  only  in,  a  unity  of  soul.     The 
conception  of  the  Biblical  writer  goes  beyond  even 
this,  but  does  not  extend  farther  than  science  and 
experience    unite    to  justify.      There   was   solid 
reason   why  it  was   not   good    for  Adam   '  to   be 
alone."     Without  an   help  meet  he  would  have 
been  an  imperfect  being.     The  genus  homo  con- 
sists of  man  and  woman.     Both  are  necessary  to 
the  idea  of  man.     The  one  supplements  the  qua- 
lities of  the  other.     They  are  not  two,  but  one 
flesh,  and  as  one  body  so  one  soul. 

The  entire  aim,  then,  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis 
was,  by  setting  forth  certain  great  physical  facts, 
to  show  the  essential  unity  of  man  and  woman, 
yet  the  de|>endance  of  the  latter  on  the  former  ; 
and  so  to  encourage  and  foster  the  tenderest  and 
most  considerate  love  between  the  two,  founded 
on  the  peculiar  qualities  of  each — pre-eminence, 
strength,  intellectual  power,  and  wisdom  on  the 
one  side  ;  reliance,  softness,  grace,  anil  beauty  on 
the  other, — at  the  same  time  that  the  one  set  of 
excellences  lose  all  their  worth  unless  as  existing 
in  the  possession  of  the  other. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  under  the  influence 
of  a  religion,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  those 
ideas  concerning  the  relations  of  the  sexes  one  to 
another,  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  woman  was 
impossible.  This  fact  is  t he  more  noticeable,  and 
if  s|H,iks  the  more  loudly  in  favour  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  because  the 
K.ist  has  in  all  times,  down  to  the  present  day, 
kept  woman  everywhere,  save  in  those  places  in 
which  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  prevailed, 
«o  a  state  of  low,  even   if  in  some  cases  gilded, 
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bondage,  making  her  the  mere  toy,  plaything 
and  instrument  of  man.  Nothing  can  be  more 
painful  to  contemplate  than  the  humiliating  coi>- 
dition  in  which  Islamism  still  holds  its  so-called 
free  women — a  condition  of  perpetual  childhood 
— childhood  of  mind,  while  the  passions  receive 
constant  incense;  leaving  the  fine  endowments  or 
woman's  soul  undeveloped  and  inert,  or  crushing 
them  when  in  any  case  they  may  happen  to  ger- 
minate; and  converting  man  into  a  self-willed 
haughty  idol,  for  whose  will  and  pleasure  the 
other  sex  lives  and  suffers. 

It  will  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  just  con- 
ception of  Hebrew  women  in  the  Biblical  periods, 
if  we  add  a  few  details  respecting  the  actual 
condition  of  women  in  Syria.  Mr.  Bartlett 
(Walks  about  Jerusalem,  p.  291.  sq.)  visited  the 
house  of  a  rich  Jew  in  the  metropolis  of  the  holy 
land.  We  give  the  substance  of  his  observations  : 
'  On  entering  his  dwelling  we  found  him  seated 
on  the  low  divan,  fondling  his  youngest  child  ; 
and  on  our  expressing  a  wish  to  draw  the  costume 
of  the  female  members  of  his  family,  he  com- 
manded their  attendance,  but  it  was  some  time 
before  they  would  come  forward  ;  when  however 
they  did  present  themselves,  it  was  with  no  sort 
of  reserve  whatever.  Their  costume  is  chastely 
elegant.  The  prominent  figure  in  the  room  was 
the  married  daughter,  whose  little  husband,  a 
boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  as  he  seemed,  wanted 
nearly  a  head  of  the  stature  of  his  wife,  but  was 
already  chargeable  with  the  onerous  duties  of  a 
father.  An  oval  head  dress  of  peculiar  sha])e, 
from  which  was  slung  a  long  veil  of  embroidered 
muslin,  admirably  set  off  the  brow  and  eyes; 
the  neck  was  ornamented  with  bracelets,  and  the 
bosom  with  a  profusion  of  gold  coins  partly 
concealed  by  folds  of  muslin  ;  a  graceful  robe  of 
striped  silk,  with  long  open  sleeves,  half-laced 
under  the  bosom,  invested  the  whole  person,  over 
which  is  worn  a  jacket  of  green  silk  with  short 
sleeves,  leaving  the  white  arm  and  braceleted 
hand  at  liberty.  An  elderly  person  sat  on  the  sofa, 
the  mother,  whose  dress  was  more  grave,  her  tur- 
ban less  oval,  and  of  blue  shawl,  and  the  breast 
covered  entirely  to  the  neck,  with  a  kind  of  orna- 
mented gold  tissue;  and  over  all  was  seen  a 
jacket  of  fur:  she  was  engaged  in  knitting,  while 
her  younger  daughter  bent  over  her  in  conversa- 
tion;  her  dress  was  similar  to  that  of  her  sister, 
but  with  no  gold  coins,  or  light  muslin  folds,  and 
instead  of  large  ear-rings,  the  vermilion  blossom 
of  the  pomegranate  formed  an  exquisite  pendant, 
reflecting  its  glow  upon  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
her  skin.  We  were  surprised  at  the  fairness  and 
delicacy  of  their  complexion,  and  the  vivacity 
of  their  manner.  Unlike  the  wives  of  Oriental 
Christians,  who  respectfully  attend  at  a  distance 
till  invited  to  approach,  these  pretty  Jewesses 
seemed  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality,  and 
chatted  and  laughed  away  without  intermission. 
Many  of  the  daughters  of  Judah,  here  and  at 
Hebron,  are  remarkable  for  their  attractions. 
Mr.  Wolff  descril>es  one  of  them  wth  entlm- 
siasm,  and  no  small  unconscious  poetry—"  the 
beautiful  Sarah,"  whom  his  lady  met  at  a  '•  wed- 
ding-feast." 'She  was  scarcely  seated  wnen  she 
felt  a  hand  upon  hers,  and  heard  a  kind  greeting 
She  turned  to  the  voice  and  saw  a  most  l>eautifu! 
Jewess,  whom  I  also  afterwards  saw,  and  I  nerei 
beheld  a  more  beautiful  and   well  behaved  U»V 
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m  a?  l<fe,  except  the  beautiful  girl  in  the  valley 

of  Cashmere;  she  li>okt*il  like  a  queen  in  Israel. 
A  lovely  lady  she  was ;  tall,  of  a  fair  com- 
olexion  ami  1)1  ue  eyes,  anil  around  her  forehead 
and  cheeks  she  wore  several  roses.  No  queen 
bad  a  liner  deportment  than  that  Jewess  had." 


544.     [Syrc  Arabian  costume.     Indoor  dress.] 

Mr.  Haiti ett  was  also  admitted  into  fhe  ahode 
of  a  Christian  family  in  Jerusalem,  of  whom  he 
thus  speaks  (pp.  20)-6) :—  •*  The  interior  of  their 
houses  is  similar  to  those  of  the  Jews.  In  our 
intercourse  with  them  w»  were  received  with 
more  cereraony  than  »mong  the  former.  The 
mistress  o*  the  family  is  in  attendance  with  her 
children  raid  servants,  and  hesides  pipes  and 
coulee,  the  guest  is  presented  witli  saucers  of 
sweetmeeis  and  small  glasses  of  aniseed  ;  which, 
when  done  with,  arc  taken  from  him  by  his  fair 
hostess  it  her  servant,  who  kiss  his  hand  as  they 
rexeive  hem.  Th^y  are  more  reserved,  often 
6l*ndi  ur  during  the  visit.  Their  dress  is  more 
gjvgecus  than  that  of  the  Jewish  women,  hut  not 
s*»ch?*tely  elegant;  it  suits  well  with  the  languor 
<""  th«ir  air,  their  dusky  complexion,  and  large 
I  '•  *ck  eves.     The  head-dress  has  a  fantastic  air, 


*45.    [Garden  dress.] 

.ike  that  of  a  May-day  queen   in   England,  and 
die  bust  16  a  little  in  the  style  of 

u  Beauties  by  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  freely." 

A  heavy  shawl  is  gracefully  wreathed  round  the 


figure,  and  the  dress,   when   opei  ,  displays   long 
loose  trowsers  of  muslin  and  small  slippers.    The 
ensemhle,    it    must    he    admitted,   is    very    fasci 
Dating,   when  its  wearer  is  young  and  lovely.' 

We  now  pass  to  the  peasantiy,  and  take  from 
Lainartine  a  sketch  of  the  Syrian  women  as  see.ii 
by  him  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  on  a  Sundae, 
after  having  with  their  families  attended  divine 
service,  when  the  families  'return  to  their  houses 
to  enjoy  a  repast  somewhat  more  sumptuous  than 
on  ordinary  days  :  the  women  and  girls,  adorned 
in  their  richest  clothes,  their  hair  plaited,  and 
all  strewed  with  orange-flowers,  sca.let  wall- 
flowers, and  carnations,  seat  themselves  on  mats 
before  the  doors  of  their  dwellings,  with  their 
friends  and  neighbours.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe with  the  pen  the  groups  so  redolent  of  the 
picturesque,  from  the  richness  of  their  costume 
and  their  beauty,  which  these  females  then  com- 
pose in  the  landsca{>e.  I  see  amongst  them  daily 
such  countenances  as  Raphael  had  not  l>eheld, 
even  in  his  dreams  as  an  artist.  If  is  more  than 
the  Italian  or  Greek  beauty  ;  theie  is  the  nicety 
of  shape,  the  delicacy  of  outline,  in  a  word,  all 
that  Greek  and  Roman  art  has  left  us  as  the 
most  finished  model  ;  but  it  is  rendered  more 
bewitching  still,  by  a  primitive  artlessness  of  ex- 
pression, by*  a  serene  and  voluptuous  languor, 
by  a  heavenly  clearness,  which  the  glances  from 
the  blue  eyes,  fringed  with  black  eyelids,  cast 
over  the  features,  ai  i  by  a  smiling  archness,  a 
harmony  of  proportions,  a  rich  whiteness  of  skin, 
an  indescribable  transparency  of  tint,  a  metallic 
gloss  upon  the  hair,  a  gracefulness  of  movement, 
a  novelty  in  the  attitudes,  and  a  vibrating  silvery 
tone  of  voice,  which  render  the  young  Syrian 
girl  the  very  houri  of  the  visual  paradise.  Such  ad- 
mirable and  varied  beauty  is  also  very  common  : 
I  never  go  into  the  country  for  an  hour  without 
meeting  several  such  females  going  to  the  foun- 
tains or  returning,  with  their  Etruscan  urns  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  their  naked  legs  clasped  with 
rings  of  silver.' 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  women  of  Palestine 
is  not  perhaps  much  fitted  to  enhance  their  natu- 
ral charms,  and  yet  it  admits  of  ease  and  dignity 
in  the  carriage.  Dr.  Olin  thus  describes  the 
customary  appearance  of  both  male  and  female  : 
'  The  people  wear  neither  hats,  bonnets,  nor 
6tockiugs;  both  sexes  appear  in  loose  flowing 
dresses,  and  red  or  yellow  slippers;  the  men 
wear  red  caps  with  or  without  turbans,  the  women 
are  concealed  by  white  veils,  with  the  exception 
of  the  eyes'  ("vol.  lU  p.  437). 

The  singular  beauty  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
and  the  natural  warmth  of  their  affections,  have 
conspired  to  throw  gems  of  domestic  loveliness 
over  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  In  no  history  can 
there  be  found  an  equal  number  of  charm. ;ig 
female  portraits.  From  Hagar  down  to  Mary 
and  Martha,  the  Bible  presents  pictures  of  wo- 
manly beauty,  that  are  unsurpassed  and  rarely 
paralleled.  But  we  should  very  imperfectly  re- 
present in  these  general  remarks  the  formative 
influence  of  the  female  character  as  seen  in  the 
Bible,  did  not  we  refer  these  amiable  traits  ol 
character  to  the  original  conceptions  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  to  the  pure  and  lofty  reli- 
gious ideas  which  the  Biblical  books  in  general 
present.  If  woman  there  apjiears  as  the  coo* 
panion  and  friend  of  man,  if  she  rises  above  tbr 
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condition  of  being  a  bearer  of  children  to  that     purposes  of    good,  energies  of  the  finest  nature 
noble  jKJsition  which   is  held   by  the  mother  of  a     which  now   waste   away  from  want   of  scope,   in 


family,  she  owes  her  elevation  in  the  main  to 
the  religion  of  Moses  and  to  that  of  Jesus.  The 
first  system — as  a  preparatory  one — did  not  and 
could  not  complete  the  emancipation  of  woman. 


546.     [Young  lady  in  full  dress.] 

The  Oriental  influence  modified  the  religious  so 
materially,  as  to  keep  women  generally  in  some 
considerable  subjection.  Yet  the  placing  of  the 
fondest  desires  and  the  glowing  hopes  of  the  na- 
tion on  some  child  that  was  to  be  born,  some  son 
that  was  to  be  given,  as  it  made  every  matron  s 
heart  l>eat  high  with  expectation,  raised  the  tone 
of  self-respect  among  the  women  of  Israel,  and 
caused  them  to  be  regarded  by  the  other  sex  with 
lively  interest,  deep  regard,  and  a  sentiment 
which  was  akin  to  reverence.  There  was,  how- 
ever, needed  the  finishing  touch  which  the  Great 
Teacher  put  to  the  Mosaic  view  of  the  relations 
between  the  sexes.  Recognising  the  fundamental 
truths  which  were  as  old  as  the  creation  of  man, 
Jesus  proceeded  to  restrain  ihe  much-abused  fa- 
cility of  divorce,  leaving  only  one  cause  why  the 
marriage-bond  should  be  broken,  and  at  the  same 
time  teaching  that  as  the  origin  of  wedlock  was 
divine,  so  its  severance  ought  not  to  be  the  work 
of  man.  Still  further — bringing  to  bear  on  the 
domestic  ties  his  own  doctrine  of  immortality, 
he  made  the  bond  co-existent  with  the  undying 
soul,  otdy  teaching  that  the  connection  would  be 
relined  with  the  refinement  of  our  affections  and 
our  liberation  from  these  tenements  of  clay  id 
which  we  now  dwell  (Matt.  v.  32;  xix.  3,  sq.  ; 
xxii.  23,  sq.).  With  views  so  elevated  as  these, 
and  with  affections  of  the  tenderest  benignity, 
the  Saviour  may  well  have  won  the  warm  and 
gentle  Hearts  of  Jewish  women.  Accordingly, 
the  purest  and  richest  human  ligUt  that  lies  on 
the  page,  df  the  New  Testament,  comes  from  the 
baud  of  hi^h-mind.'d,  faithful,  and  affectionate 
women,  who  are  found  in  connection  with  Christ 
fiuni  ln.i  cradle  to  his  cross,  his  tomb,  and  his  re- 
surrection. These  ennobling  influences  have 
operated  on  society  with  equal  benefit  and  power. 
Woman,  in  the  better  portions  of  society,  is  now 
a  new  being.  And  yet  her  angelic  carter  is  only 
jutt  begun.  She  *ees  what  she  may,  and  what 
under  the  Gospel  she  ought  to  be;  and  ere  very 
t'jfig,  we  tru»t,  a  way  will  be  found  to  employ  in 


the  ease  and  refinements  of  affluence,  if  not  iu 
the  degradations  of  luxury — a  most  precious 
offering  made  to  the  Moloch  of  fashion,  but 
which  ought  to  be  cons*  crated  to  the  service  of 
that  God  who  gave  these  endowments,  and  of 
that  Saviour  who  has  brought  to  light  the  rich 
capabilities,  and  exhibited  the  high  and  holy  vo 
cation,  of  the  female  sex. — J.  R.  B. 

Womkn  appear  to  have  enjoyed  considerably 
more  freedom  among  the  Jews  than  is  now 
allowed  them  in  western  Asia,  although  in  other 
respects  their  condition  and  employments  seem  to 
have  been  not  dissimilar.  At  present,  women  of 
all  ranks  are  much  confined  to  their  own  houses, 
and  n^ver  see  the  men  who  visit  their  husbands  or 
fathers  ;  and  in  towns  they  never  go  abroad  with- 
out their  persons  and  faces  being  completely 
shrouded  :  they  also  take  their  meals  apart  from 
the  males,  even  of  their  own  family.  But  in  the 
rural  districts  they  enjoy  more  freedom,  and  often 
go  about  unveiled.  Among  the  Jews,  women 
were  somewhat  less  restrained  in  their  intercourse 
with  men,  and  did  not  generally  conceal  their 
faces  when  they  went  abroad.  Only  one  instance 
occurs  in  Scripture  of  women  eating  with  men 
(Ruth  ii.  14);  but  that  was  at  a  simple  refection, 
and  only  illustrates  the  greater  freedom  of  rurai 
manners. 

The  employments  of  the  women  were  verj 
various,  and  sufficiently  engrossing.  In  th» 
earlier,  or  patriarchal  state  of  society,  the 
daughters  of  men  of  substance  tended  their 
fathers'  flocks  (Gen.  xxix.  9;  Exod.  ii.  16).  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  first  labour  of  the 
day  was  to  grind  corn  and  bake  bread,  as  already 
noticed.  The  other  cares  of  the  family  occupied 
the  rest  of  f.he  day.  The  women  of  the  peasantry 
and  of  the  poor  consumed  much  rime  in  collect- 
ing fuel,  and  in  going  to  the  wells  for  water. 
The  wells  were  usually  outside  the  towns,  and 
the  labour  of  drawing  water  from  them  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  poor  women.  This  was 
usually,  but  not  always,  the  labour  of  the  even- 
ing ;  and  the  water  was  carried  in  earthen  vessels 
borne  upon  the  shoulder  (Gen.  xxiv.  15-20; 
John  iv.  7,  28).  Working  with  the  needle  also 
occupied  much  of  their  time,  as  it  would  seem 
that  not  only  their  own  clothes  but  those  of  the 
men  were  made  by  the  women.  Some  of  the 
needlework  wa^s  very  fine,  and  much  valued 
(Exod.  xxvi.  36  ;  xxviii.  39  ;  Judg.  v.  30  ;  Ps. 
xlv.  14.  The  women  ajipear  to  have  spun  the 
yarn  for  all  the  cloth  that  was  hi  use  (Exod. 
xxxv.  25;  Prov.  xxxi.  19);  and  much  of  the 
weaving  seems  also  to  have  been  executed  by 
them  (Judg.  xvi.  13,  14;  Prov.  xxxi.  22).  Tiie 
tapestries  for  bed-coverings,  mentioned  in  the 
last-cited  text,  were  probably  produced  in  the 
loom,  and  appear  to  have  been  much  valued 
(Prov.  \ ii.  16). 

We  have  no  certain  information  regarding  the 
dress  of  the  women  among  the  poorer  classes;  bu* 
it  was  probably  coarse  and  simple,  and  not  mate- 
rially different  from  that  which  we  now  see 
among  the  Bedouin  women,  avid  the  femaie 
peasantry  of  Syria.  This  cc»sVf  of  drawers,  and 
a  long  and  loose  gown  of  coerv  hire  linen,  with 
some    ornamental     bordering     >  vutshr'    with     the 
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escdle,   m  another  colour,  about  the  neck  and 
bcDou.     The    head   is   covered   with    a   kind    of 


547.     [Matron  in  full  dress] 

turban,  connected  with  which,  behind,  is  a  veil, 
which  covers  the  neck,  back,  and  bosom  [Veil]. 
We  may  presume,  with  still  greater  certainty, 
that  women  of  superior  condition  wore,  over  their 
inner  dress  a  frock  or  tunic  like  that  of  the  men, 
but  more  closely  fitting  the  person,  with  a  girdle 
formed  by  an  unfolded  kerchief.  Their  head- 
dress was  a  kind  of  turban,  with  different  sorts  of 
veils  and  wrappers  used  under  various  circum- 
stances. The  hair  was  worn  long,  and,  as  now, 
was  braided  into  numerous  tresses,  with  trinkets 
and  ribands  (1  Cor.  xi.  15;  1  Tim.  ii.  9  ;  1  Pet. 
iii.  3).  With  the  head-dress  the  principal  orna- 
ments appear  to  have  been  connected,  such  as  a 
jewel  for  the  forehead,  and  rows  of  pearls  (Sol. 
Song  i.  10;  Ezek.  xvi.  12).     Ear-rings  were  also 


[Now- jewel.} 


Horn  (Isa.  iii.  20;  Ezek.  xvi.   12),  as  well  as  a 
arcs-jewel,  confuting,  no  doubt,  as  now,  either  of 


a  ring  inserted  in  the  cartilage  of  the  rose,  oi  ar 
ornament  like  a  button  attaclied  to  it.  The  nose- 
jewel  was  of  gold  or  silver,  and  sometimes  set 
with  jewels  (Gen,  xxiv.  47;  Isa.  iii.  21  U  Brace- 
lets were  also  generally  worn  (Isa.  iii.  i9  ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  11),  and  aukhfs,  wliich,  as  now,  were  pro- 
bably more  like  fetters  than  ornaments  (Isa.  iii.  10, 
20).  The  Jewish  women  possessed  the  art  of  stain- 
ing their  eye-lids  black,  for  effect  and  exj  region 
(2  Kings  ix.  30;  Jer.  iv.  30;  Ezek.  xxiii.  40); 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  had  the 
present  practice  of  staining  the  nails,  and  the 
palms  of  their  hands  and  soles  of  their  feet,  of  an 
iron-rust  colour,  by  means  of  a  paste  made  from 
the  plant  called  henna  (Laicsonia  mermis\ 
This  plant  appears  to  be  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song 
i.  14,  and  its  present  use  is  probably  referred  to 
in  Deut.  xxi.  12;  2  Sam.  xix.  24. 

The  customs  concerning  marriage,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  the  relation  of  wife  and  mother 
involved,  have  been  described  in  the  article  Mau- 

HIAGE. 

The  Israelites  eagerly  desired  children,  and 
especially  sons.  Hence  the  messenger  who  Hist 
brought  to  the  father  the  news  that  a  son  way 
born,  was  well  rewarded  (.fob  iii.  3  ;  Jer.  xx.  15) 
The  event  was  celebrated  with  music;  and  the 
father,  when  the  child  was  presented  to  him, 
pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  by  which  act  he  was 
understood  to  acknowledge  it  as  his  own  (Gen. 
1.  23  ;  Job  iii.  12  ;  Ps.  xxii.  10).  On  the  eighth 
day  from  the  birth  the  child  was  circumcised 
(Gen.  xvii.  10) ;  at  which  time  also  a  name  was 
given  to  it  (Luke  i.  59).  The  first-born  son  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  had  many  distinguishing 
privileges.  He  had  a  double  portion  of  the  estate 
(Deut.  xxi.  17);  he  exercised  a  sort  of  parental 
authority  over  his  younger  brothers  (Gen.  xxv. 
23,  &c. ;  xxvii.  29  ;  Exod.  xii.  29  ;  2  Chrou.  xxi. 
3);  and  before  the  institution  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood  he  acted  as  the  priest  of  the  family 
(Num.  iii.  12,  13;  viii.  J 8).  The  patriarchs 
exeicised  the  power  of  taking  these  privileges 
from  the  first-born,  and  giving  them  to  any  other 
son,  or  of  distributing  them  among  different  sons; 
but  this  practice  was  overruled  by  the  Mosaical 
law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17). 

The  child  continued  about  three  years  at  the 
breast  of  the  mother,  and  a  great  festival  was 
given  at  the  weaning  (Gen.  xxi.  8;  1  Sam.  i. 
22-24;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  6;  Matt.  xxi.  16).  He 
remained  two  years  longer  in  charge  of  the  wo- 
men; after -which  he  was  taken  under  the  especial 
care  of  the  father,  with  a  view  to  his  proper  train- 
ing (Deut.  vi.  20-25;  xi.  19).  It  appears  that 
those  who  wished  for  their  sons'  better  instruction 
than  they  were  themselves  able  or  willing  to  give, 
employed  a  private  teacher,  or  else  sent  them  to  a 
priest  or  Levite,  who  had  perhaps  sever  it  others 
under  his  care.  The  principal  object  was.  that 
they  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  law  of 
Moses;  and  reading  and  writing  were  taught  in 
subservience  to  this  leading  object. 

The  authority  of  a  father  was  very  great  among 
the  Israelites,  and  extended  not  only  to  his  sons, 
but  to  his  grandsons — indeed  to  all  who  were  de- 
scended from  him.  His  power  had  no  recognised 
limit,  and  even  if  he  put  his  son  or  grandson  to 
death,  there  was,  at  first,  no  law  by  which  he 
could  be  brought  to  account  (Gen.  xxi.  14; 
xxxviii.    24).      But   Moses   circumscribe  I   thb 
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power,  by  ordering  that  when  a  father  judged  his 
son  worthy  of  death,  lie  should  bring  him  before 
the  public  tribunals.  If,  however,  he  bad  struck 
or  cursed  his  father  or  mother,  or  was  refractory 
or  disobedient,  lie  was  still  liable  to  capital  pu- 
i  ishment  (Exod.  xxi.  15,  17  ;  Lev.  xx.  9  ;  Deut. 
ixi.  18-21).— Ed. 

WOOL.     [Sheep.] 

WORD  OF  GOD.  The  mystical  dogma  of 
emanations  is  at  once  the  most  universal  and 
most  venerable  of  traditions;  so  ancient  that  its 
60urce  is  hidden  in  the  grey  mists  of  extreme  an- 
tiquity; so  universal  that  traces  of  it  may  oe 
found  throughout  the  whole  world.  Under  every 
form,  Persian  or  Egyptian,  Greek  or  Roman, 
whether  half  hidden  ill  the  mythological  folds  of 
ancient  fables,  or  more  clearly  expressed  in  the 
speculations  of  philosophers,  whether  blended 
with  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  Cabbala  and  by 
Pliilo,  or  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ  by  the  Gnos- 
tics and  the  Manichaeans,  in  ail  forms  and  lan- 
guages the  mystic  dogma  of  emanations  intimates 
the  same  great  truth — that  the  many  proceeded 
from  the  one,  or,  in  plainer  language,  that  every- 
thing good  and  fair,  the  universal  frame  of 
tilings  and  all  that  it  contains,  material  and  cor- 
poral, intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual,  all  pro- 
ceed from  One  Divine  Mind,  and  are  a  manifest- 
ation of  His  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  This 
venerable  dogma  teaches  us  further,  that  of  the 
Divine  Essence  we  can  know  nothing  (for  how  can 
the  finite  comprehend  the  infinite!);  but  that  of 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  anil  also  of  the 
will  of  God,  sufficiently  plain  indications  are 
made  to  us  in  the  works  and  plan  of  creation. 
Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  dogma  of  emanation 
in  every  form.  Rut  this  venerable  tradition  has 
unhappily  been  blended  with  contradictory  at- 
tempts to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil.  Our 
extracts  from  Professor  Burton's  Lectures  on  the 
Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age  (in  our  articles  on 
Gnosticism  and  Logos)  have  exhibited  but  a 
small  part  of  the  mass  of  presumption,  supersti- 
tion, and  er'or,  which  have  arisen  from  this 
source,  pouri  lg  a  muddy  and  unwholesome 
stream,  not  only  into  mythology  and  mysticism, 
but  into  the  language  of  philosophy.  Let  us 
add,  that  Professor  Burton  has  treated  the  mys- 
tical dogma  of  emanations  (its  meaning,  origin, 
progress,  and  developments,  together  with  its 
bearings  on  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  of 
Christianity)  with  a  learning,  moderation,  and 
fairness,  which  must  make  his  work  a  storehouse 
both  of  valuable  information  and  judicious  criti- 
cism, equally  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
scholar,  philosopher,  and  divine. 

From  this  whole  body  of  evidence  it  appears 
that  a  constant  tradition  had  come  down  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity  ;  that  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Gnostics,  of  Plat  o,  or  even  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, this  venerable  tradition  had  its  origin,  and 
that  a  term  expressive  of  this  tradition  was  ap- 
plied to  Christ  by  the  earliest  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  St.  John. 
In  what  sense  and  for  what  object  the  term  logos 
was  admitted  by  the  apostle  into  Christianity, 
may  l>e  made  matter  >f  inquiry;  but  the  fact  of 
it*  having  been  so  derived  and  so  applied  is  esta- 
blished by  the  text,  the  notes,  and  the  scriptural 
quotations  in  Professor  Burton's  work,  beyond  the 
puo  :i  ility  of  doubt 


Both  the  fact  it3elf  and  the  object  of  the 
apostle  are  briefly  stated  by  Professor  Burton  ill 
the  following  words: — *  St.  John  was  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  the  first  to  apply  the  term 
logos  to  Christ.  I  suppose  him  to  have  founil  it 
so  universally  applied  (that  is,  both  by  Gnostics 
and  Christians)  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  stop 
the  current  of  popular  language,  but  only  kept 
it  in  its  proper  channel,  and  guarded  it  from  ex- 
traneous corruptions'  (see  Inquiries,  p.  220). 

What  those  corruptions  were  may  be  seen  in 
our  article  on  Gnosticism,  and  in  the  works  ot 
Cudwortti,  Mosheim,  Brucker,  Beausohre.  Matter, 
and  Professor  Burton,  and  in  the  remarks  ot 
Michael  is  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Professor 
Burton's  facts  and  inferences  respecting  the  logos 
in  St.  John's  Gospel  are  summed  up  in  his 
seventh  lecture,  and  in  a  series  of  valuable  notes, 
and,  we  may  add,  that  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  learned  author  arrives  respecting  the  logos  of 
St.  John  is  borne  out  by  the  following  ]>assage  in 
Bishop  Burnet's  work  upon  the  articles  of  our 
church. 

1  There  are  indeed  ix>ints  of  a  very  ancient  tra- 
dition in  the  world,  of  three  in  the  Deity,  called 
the  Word  or  the  Wisdom,  and  the  Spirit  or  the 
Love,  besides  the  fountain  of  both  these,  God  : 
this  was  believed  by  those  from  whom  the  most 
ancient  philosophers  had  their  doctrines.  The 
author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  Philo,  and  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrasts,  have  many  things  that  show 
that  they  had  received  these  traditions  from  the 
former  ages ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what 
gave  the  first  rise  to  them'  (see  Burnet,  On  the 
Articles,  p.  47). 

If  these  views  are  correcl,  the  term  logos,  as 
applied  to  Christ,  represents  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient, universal,  and  venerable  of  traditions. 
Professor  Burton  argues  that  if  St.  Paul,  when  he 
saw  at  Athens  '  altars  to  the  unknown  God, 
might  fairly  take  occasion  to  reprove  the  Athe- 
nians as  too  much  given  to  superstition,  and  im- 
mediately added,  'Him  whom  ye  ignorantly 
worship  declare  I  unto  you,"  there  seems  no  reason 
why  a  similar  course  might  not  he  taken  by  St. 
John  with  the  Gnostic,  as  if  he  had  in  effect 
said,  that  Word  or  Wisdom  of  God  whom  you 
ignorantly  seek  declare  1  unto  you.  Thus  also 
the  Christian  missionary  in  India  might  take  as 
his  text  the  opening  verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
and  might  preach  to  them  '  Christ  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.'  Now  can  there 
be  a  doubt,  were  the  word  of  God  preached  thus 
to  the  Indian,  with  a  zeal  according  to  know- 
ledge, that  he  would  in  deed  and  in  truth  find 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  verified,  •  As  many  as 
receive  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  in  his 
name.'  And  if  it  is  thus  with  the  Indian  con- 
vert to  Christianity  in  our  own  day,  so  also  was  it 
in  the  case  of  converts  from  the  'endless  genea- 
logies' of  Gnostic  mysticism  to  '  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God."  And  when  we  ourselves  view  the 
more  mysterious  articles  of  our  faith  in  relation 
to  the  primary  objects,  the  primary  means,  and 
the  primary  effects  of  Christianity,  many  doubts 
and  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  respecting 
the  eharac*er,  history,  and  doctrines  of  Christ, 
will  be  obviated  or  removed,  so  that  having  ob- 
tained a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing and  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  be  Wa 


-    WORD  OF  GOD. 

Jikelr  It  find  objection  to  the  expression  and  the 
letter,.  »v  hen  we  read,  4  And  tl*e  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  amongst  us  land  we  beheld  his 
glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father)  full  of  grace  and  truth.1 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  biought  by  the 
series  of  remarks  which  are  embodied  in  our  ar- 
ticles Gnosticism,  Logos,  and  Gkeek  Philo- 
sophy, is,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  primary 
objects  and  effects  of  Christianity  not  only  esta- 
blishes a  large  body  of  evidence  respecting  the 
benelits  wrought  out  by  Christianity,  to  wit, 
the  removal  of  the  three  great  evils,  heathen 
sensualism,  Gnostic  mysticism,  and  Jewish  cere- 
monialism, throwing  much  light  en  the  means  by 
which  this  was  effected,  that  is,  upon  the  cha- 
racter, history,  and  doctrines  of  Christ,  but  that 
such  knowledge  tends  to  draw  attention  to  the 
yet  only  in  part  accomplished  objects  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  the  means  by  which  they  are  still 
to  be  carried  out.  Such  inquiries  tend  also  to 
prevent  our  mistaking  means  for  ends,  and  warn 
us  against  that  greatest  of  errors,  which  would 
introduce  the  very  evils  Christianity  was  intended 
to  cure  (sensualism,  mysticism,  and  ceremonial- 
ism) under  the  disguise  of  remedies.  Lastly,  an 
inquiry  into  the  primary  objects,  primary  means, 
and  primary  effects  of  Christianity,  draws  our 
attention  to  whatever  was  in  its  nature  peculiar 
to  those  times,  and  which  requires  to  be  so 
treated  whenever  its  application  to  our  own  times 
is  considered.  It  is,  we  repeat,  by  inquiring,  in 
the  first  place,  what  were  the  evils  for  which 
Christianity  was  primarily  and  immediately  in- 
tended to  be  the  cure,  that  we  shall  best  discover 
what  are  the  evils  for  which  Christianity  is  still 
the  remedy  ;  and  it  is  by  inquiring  what  were 
the  means  by  which  Christianity  overcame  those 
n'ils,  that  we  may  hope  to  understand  more 
clearly  what,  are  the  means  which  Christianity 
possesses  for  resisting  and  overcoming  like  evils 
in  the  present  times;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
by  adopting  this  mode  of  treatment,  division,  and 
order,  we  are  most  likely  to  remove  from  our 
own  minds,  and  from  the  minds  of  others,  diffi- 
culties and  doubts  respecting  the  character,  the 
history,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 

To  refer  once  more  to  the  work  of  the  learned 
theologian  to  whose  labours  we  have  been  so 
much  indebted.  Assuredly  there  is  nothing  in 
Dr.  Burton's  theory  respecting  the  application  of 
the  term  logos  to  Christ  to  astonish  the  scholar, 
or  to  perplex  the  divine,  or  to  alarm  the  Chris- 
tian. Doubtless,  to  repeat  a  remark  which  can- 
not be  too  often  insisted  on,  there  is  an  absolute 
meaning  in  each  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  quoted 
by  Dr.  Burton,  which  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
true  then;  but  in  order  to  get  at  this  absolute 
meaning  we  must  attend  to  the  relative  meaning 
of  each  text,  as  it  applied  to  the  opinions,  prac- 
tices, and  persons  to  whom  and  to  which  it  pri- 
marily related.  It'  this  is  confessedly  true  re- 
specting the  texts  of  Scripture  which  are  con- 
nected with  Judaism,  why  should  it  not  be  true 
in  the  case  of  texts  which  relate  to  Gnosticism? 
And  why  should  not  a  knowledge  of  the  history, 
philosophy,  and  language  of  the  gentile  converts 
to  Christianity  be  useful  to  the  scholar,  divine, 
and  Christian,  in  explaining  all  the  texts  of 
Scripture  which  Dr.  Burton  has  illustrated  with 
equal  learning,  moderation,  and  respect  for  the 
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articles  of  our  creed  ?  It  is  thus  that  we  may 
hope  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  tlie 
meaning,  and  a  fuller  conviction  of  the  truth,  of 
the  text  which  has  so  often  been  misunderstood 
and  misapplied:  'After  that  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God  ;  it 
pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to 
save  them  that  believe.' — J.  P.  P. 

WORLD   is   the  English  term  by   which   our 
translators  have  rendered  four  Hebrew  words  :   1. 

tnn,  which   is  erroneously  supposed   by  some  to 

have  arisen  by  transposition  of  letters  from  l/H, 
comes  from  a  root  which  signifies  '  to  rest,'  to  '  dis- 
continue,' and  hence  '  to  cease  from  lile,1  '  to  be  at 
rest  ;'  and  as  a  noun.  *  the  place  of  rest,"  '  the  grave.' 
The  word  occurs  in  the  complaint  uttered  by  He- 
zekiah  when  in  prospect  of  dissolution,  and  when 
he  contemplates  his  state  among  the  inhabitants, 
not  of  the  upper,  but  the  lower  world  (Isa.  xxxviii. 
11);  thus  combining  with  many  other  passages  to 
show  that,  the  Hebiews,  probably  borrowing  the 
idea  from  the.  Egyptian  tombs,  had  a  vague  con- 
ception of  some  shadowy  state  where  the  manes  of 
their  depaited  friends  lay  at  rest  in  their  ashes,  re- 
taining only  an  indefinable  personality  in  a  land 
of  darkness   and  '  the  siiadow    of  death'  (Job  x. 

21,  22).  2.  l?n  means  *  to  conceal,'  and  deriva- 
tively 'any  hidden  thing,'  hence  'age,'  'anti- 
quity,' *  remote  and  hidden  ages;'  also  '  the  world,' 
as  the  hidden  or  unknown  thing  (Ps.  xlix.  1);   in 

a  similar  manner,  3.  D?iy  (in  the  New  Testament, 
atco»/),.the  root-signification  of  which  is  ■  to  hide,' 
denotes  a  very  remote,  indefinite,  and  therefore 
unknown  period  in  time  past  or  time  to  come, 
which  metaphysicians  call  eternity  a  parte  ante, 
and  eternity  a  parte  post.  In  Ps.  lxxiii.  12, 
it  is  rendered  '  world;'  but  in  this  and  in  the 
previous  instance,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  natural  creation  is  really  meant,  and  not 
rather  k  the  woild  '  in  our  metaphorical  use  of  the 
term,  as  denoting  the  intelligent  world,  the  ra- 
tional inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  still  more 
specifically   that  portion  of  them  with  which  we 

are  immediately  concerned.  4.  TOH  comes 
from  a  radis;  that  signifies '  to  flow,'  and  as  wafer 
is  the  unfailing  cause  of  fertility  in  the  Kast,  it 
denotes  '  to  be  productive,'  'to  bear  fruit ;'  and  as 
a  noun,  k  the  fruit-bearer,"  that  is,  the  earth.  This 
word  is  frequently  renueied  'world'  in  the  common 
version,  but  if  more  was  intended  than  the  earth 
on  which  we  dwell,  it  may  lie  doubted  if  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs  will  justify  the  trans- 
lator. 

In  truth,  the  Hebrews  had  no  word  which  com- 
prised the  entire  visible  universe.  When  they 
wanted  to  speak  comprehensively  of  God's  crea- 
tion, they  joined  two  words  together  ami  used  the 
phrase  'heaven  and  earth  '  (Gen.  i.  1).  We  have 
already  seen  that  they  had  an  idea  of  an  under 
world  ;  the  meaning  of  their  ordinary  term  for 
earth,  IHN,  which  signifies  the  '  lower,'  shows  that 
they  also  regarded  the  eaith  as  beneath  the  sun; 
while  the  term  for  heaven,  DsDt^.  denoting  *  what 
is  elevated,'  indicates  that  their  view  was  tliat 
the  heavens,  or  the  heights,  were  above.  Above, 
below,  and  under — these  three  relations  of  spcoc 
comprehend  their  conception  of  the  world. 


fIC  WORM. 

WORM  (jNf\>  VJ^r\  !  Sep'-  <ra«*M€»  <rairp(a, 
rqypis',  Vulg  vermis,  putredo,  tinea.  No  distinc- 
tion is  observed  in  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  words. 
For  instance,  7U21  is  applied  to  the  creature  bred 
in  the  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  24);  to  that  which  preys 
on  human  flesh  (Job  vii.  5;  xvii.  11;  xxi.   26; 

xxiv.  20 ;  Isa.  xiv.  11);  and  y?)T),  to  the  creature 
bred  in  the  manna  (Exod  xvi.  20);  to  that  which 
preys  on  human  flesh  (Isa.  xiv.  11  ;  lxvi.  24);  on 
vegetables,  as  on  the  gourd  of  Jonah  (iv.  7);  and 
on  vines  (Deut.  xxviii.  39).  Theancienr  Hebrews 
applied  these  words  as  indeterminately  as  the 
common  people  now  do  the  words '  worm,' '  fly,'  &e. 
The  only  distinction  occurring  in  the  Bible  is  "OB? 

ny?in,  the  insect  which  furnished  the  crimson 
dye  [Purplb].  Similar  indeterminateness  at 
tends  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  renderings. 
Aristotle  also  applies  the  word  CKwAr/l  to  the  larva 
of  any  insect — rUrei  8e  irdvra  (TK<i>\r]Ka,  '  all 
insects  produce  a  worm'  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  19). 
The    bisect  which    the   manna    is   said  to    have 

*  bred,  when  kept  till  the  morning ;'  HD1,  V?in, 
ffKuXri^.  vermis  (Exod.  xvi.  20,  24),  whatever  it 
was,  must  be  considered  as  miraculously  pro- 
duced as  a  punishment  for  disobedience,  since 
the  substance  now  understood  to  be  the  same, 
keeps  good  for  weeks  and  months,  nor  did  the 
specimen  laid  up  in  the  ark  breed  worm3 
[Manna].  An  insect  is  alluded  to  as  in- 
juring   vines   and    grapes    (Deut.    xxviii.    39); 

y7in,  (TkwXtiI-,  vermis.  The  Greeks  had  a  dis- 
tinct name  for  this  insect,  and  probably  as  early 
as  the  Septuagint  translation  of  Exodus  was 
made,  ver.  fy  and  /£  (Theophrastus,  De  Causis, 
Hi.  27).  It  was  called  by  the  Latins  invol- 
volus,  convolvulus,  and  volvox  (Plautus,  Cis- 
tell.  Act  iv.  Sc.  2;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xvii. 
2S).  Rosenmiiller  thinks  it  to  have  been  the 
ecarabceus  hirtellus,  or  the  scarabceus  muticus 
hirtus  testaceo-nigricans  of  Linnaeus  (Syst.  Nat. 
torn,  i.,  pi.  iv.  p.  1577).  Forskal  calls  it  the 
pyralis  vitana,  or  pyralis  fasciana.  A  species 
of  beetle.  lethrus  cephalotes,  is  injurious  to  the 
vines  of  Hungary;  other  species  of  beetles  do 
similar  mischief  (rynchites,  bacchus,  eumolpus). 
Vine-leaves  in  France  are  frequently  destroyed 
by  the  larva  of  a  moth,  tortrix  vitana.  In 
Germany  another  species  does  great  injury  to  the 
young  branches,  preventing  tlieir  expansion  by 
the  webs  in  which  it  involves  them;  and  a  third 
gjjecies,  tortrix  fasciana.  makes  the  grapes  them- 
selves its  food  (Kirbv  and  Spenee,  Introduction 
to  Kntoni()h)(/y,\A  i  p.  205,  London,  1828).  It 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  looseness  of 
popular  dction  respecting  insects,  to  remark,  that 
svh.it  the  tanners  call  '  the  fly  '  in  the  turnip,  is 
in  reality  a  small  species  of  jumping  beetle,  for 
which  turuip-jlca  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
nunc.  In  J.>1)  vii.  5,  the  patriarch  complains 
th.it  his  }  llesh  is  clothed  with  worms  and  clods 
of  dust,"  HOT  oairplq  aKwhriKcvv  ;  and  in  2  Mace. 
ix.  !*,  it  is  stated  to  he  the  late  of  Antiochus,  that 
while  he  lived  '  worms'  (<TKU)\TjKas)  'rose  up  out 
of  his  body  ;'  and  St.  Lnke  records  this  disorder 
to  have  been  inflicted  on  Herod  (Acts  xii.  23, 
trKmATjK-l&pwTos  :  cum  p.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  8.  2  ; 
xvii.  0.  r);  De  Hell.  Jud.  i.  33.  5).  It  has  been 
Attempted  to  explain  all  these  instances  as  cases 
of    phthinasis,    or    the    lousy   disease  *     but  the 
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conjecture  is  inconsistent  with  the  wordi  eto< 
ployed  in  the  several  narrative* ;  and  since  they 
are  instances  of  persons  being  devoured  by 
worms  while  alive,  contrary  to  the  order  ol 
nature,  we  are  compelled  to  ascribe  the  pheno- 
menon to  divine  agency.  For  the  account  oi 
bisects  infesting  the  human  frame,  from  disease, 
see  Kirby  and  Spenee  (Introduction  to  Entomo- 
logy, vol.  i.  p.  84).  Allusion  is  made  in  various 
passages  to  'worms'  preying  upon  the  dead. 
Thus  Job,  in  the  anticipation  of  death,  says,  '  I 
have  said  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  my  mother,  and 
my  sister  (Job  xvii.  14;  comp.  xxi.  26;  xxiv. 
20  ;  Isa.  xiv.  1 1  ;  lxvi.  24;  Ecclus.  x.  11  ;  xix. 
3 ;  1  Mac.  ii.  62).  In  one  apparent  instance  of 
this  nature  (Job  xix.  20),  •  though  after  my  skin 
worms  destroy  this  body,"  the  word  '  worms'  is 
supplied  by  our  translators.  These  passages,  and 
especially  the  latter,  have  contributed  to  the  po- 
pular impression  in  this  country,  that  the  human 
body,  when  buried  in  the  grave,  is  consumed  by 
worms.  The  Oriental  method  of  burial  in  wrap- 
pers, and  of  depositing  the  corpse  in  caves,  &c, 
would  no  doubt  often  afford  the  spectacle  of  the 
human  body  devoured  by  the  larva  of  different 
insects;  but  the  allusions  in  Scripture  to  such 
sights  do  not  apply  to  burial  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept where  tike  body,  as  was  the  case  in  London 
till  lately,  is  buried  in  a  wooden  coffin  only,  in 
vaults  which  have  communications  with  the  ex- 
ternal air,  when  even  in  the  centre  of  the  metropo- 
lis, the  writei  has  found  swarms  of  a  species  of  fly, 
of  a  cimex  aspect,  which  insinuates  itself  between 
the  lid  and  liiwer  pait  of  the  coffin,  and  whose  lar- 
vae battened  in  the  corpse  within,  while  the  adult 
insect  sported  in  the  lurid  atmosphere  of  the  vault. 
The  '  gourd '  of  Jonah  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  'a  worm'  (Jon.  iv.  7)  ;  nVPIH.  cr/f&>A??f, 
vermis.  The  identity  of  the  gourd'  with  the 
ricinus  communis  seems  to  be  well  established 
[Kikayon]  ;  and  Rumphius  (Herbar.  Am- 
boinens.,  torn.  iv.  p.  95)  testifies  to  the  ravages  of 
a  species  of  black  caterpillar  upon  it.  These  are 
produced,  he  says,  in  great  quantities  in  the 
summer  time,  during  a  gentle  rain,  and  eat  up 
the  leaves  of  the  Palma  Christi,  and  gna,v  its 
branches  to  the  pith  in  a  single  night  (Michaelis, 
Suppl.  ad  Lexic.  Hebraic,  p.  2187).  Allusions  to 
the  worm  in  wood  occur  in  the  Septuagint  of 
Prov.  xii.  4,  and  xxv.  20;  iv  |uXa>  crxwkrit; 
Vulg.  vermis  ligno ;  which  words  have  nothing 
corresponding  to  them  in  the  present  Hebrew  text 
(see  Vulgate  of  2  Kings  xxiii.  S).  The  word 
*  worm  '  occurs  metaphorically  (Job  xxv.  6), '  how 
much  less  man  that  is  a  worm  '  (!"ID"1,  aairpia, 
putredo),  '  and  the  son  of  man  which  is  a  worm  ;' 

nj/?in,  (tkuXt]^,  vermis  (Ps.  xxii.fi;  Isa.  xii. 
14).  Homer  also  compares  a  man  of  inferior  con- 
sequence to  a  worm,  &<tt€  okuXti^  iirl  yait]  kuto 
radeis  (II.  xiii.  054).    It  is  possible  that  the  word 

y?in  was  also  given  as  a  proper  name  ;  thus 
'  Tola  '  occurs  among  the  descendants  of  Issachar 
(Gen.  xlvi.  13),  and  was  also  the  name  of  a  persou 
of  the  same  tribe  (Judg.  x.  1).  Bochart  conjec- 
tures that  the  name  was  given  to  these  children 
by  their  parents  because  the  tribe  of  Issachar  wai 
one  of  the  meanest,  and  they  were  themselves  in 
needy  circumstances,  or  that  these  were  veiy 
sickly  children  when  born.  He  remarks,  how- 
ever, that  the  first   Tola  became  a  great  ma>> 
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tke  head  of  the  Tolaites  (Num.  xxvi.  23),  who, 
in  the1  days  of  David,  amounted  to  22,600  (1 
Chron.  \  ii.'  2)  ;  and  thai  the  latter  judged  Israel 
twenty  year*  (Judg.  x.  1,  2).  '  W  orm'  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  in  a  figurative  sense  only 
(Mark  \\.  14,  46,  48),  '  Then  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  lire  is  not  quenched  ;*  words  borrowed 
from  Isa.  Ixvi.  21,  which  originally  relate  to  a 
temporal  state  of  things,  but  which  had  also 
become,  in  our  lord's  time,  the  popular  repre- 
sentation of  future  punishment  (Judith  xvi.  17  ; 
Ecclus.  vii.  17)  [Soul  ;  Topuet].  Origen 
here  understands  '  worm'  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
as  denoting  the  accusation  of  conscience;  but 
Austin,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theo- 
phylact,  &c,  contend  that  the  word  should  be 
understood  literally.  Several  mistranslations 
occur.  In  Isa.  Ii.  8,  '  and  the  worm .  shall  eat 
them  like  wool,'  the  word  DD,  means  a  species  of 
moth  [MothJ.     In  Mic.  vii   17,  the  words,  *  like 

worms  of  the  earth,  j*lK  v!T3,  literally, '  creepers 
in  the  dust,' '  serpents ;'  Vul_:.reptilia  terra?  (camp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  24).  In  1  Mace.  ii.  62.  *  Fear  not 
the  words  of  a  sinful  man,  for  his  glory  shall  be 
dung  and  worms;'  instead  of  Koirpia,  '  dung,' 
should  be  read  crairpla.  '  rottenness,'  as  in  the 
Sept.  of  Job  vii.  5  ;  xxv.  6.  So  also  in  Ecclus. 
xix.  3,  '  Moths  and  worms  shall  have  him  that 
cleaveth  to  harlots,'  instead  of  <tt)tss,  '  moths,' 
read  aritrri,  '  rottenness.'  Bochart  (llierozoicon, 
ed.  Rosenmuller,  Lips.  1793-1796,  vol.  iii.  ;  De 
Vermibzts). — J.  F.  D. 
'WORMWOOD,  STAR  OF  (Rev.  viii.  10, 
11),  the  Apocalyptic  appellation  for  the  national 
demon  of  Eg\  pt,  set  forth  in  the  vision  of  Patmos 
as  a  luminous  idol  presiding  over  '  the  third  part 
of  the  waters.'  The  vocation  of  this  star  was  to 
destiny  hy  poison,  not  by  lire,  sword,  or  famine; 
hence  the  Talmudio  phrase  '  poison  in  Egypt  '  is 
put  in  opposition  to  food  or  "corn  in  Ephraim  ' 
as  the  symbol  of,  blasphemy  and  idolatry  (Bab. 
Talmud  in  Menacoth,  fol  85.  1 ).  Philo  also, 
speaking  of  Helicon,  'the  scorpion-like  slave,' 
represents  him  as  having  cast  up  rhv  AlyvirTiaKOu 
Ibu,  'the  Egyptian  venom,' against  the  dwellers 
in  Palestine  {De  Legat.  p.  102,  ed.  Turueb.). 
Daniel  gives  a  clear  intimation  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  prevalent  belief  that,  like  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Judaea,  every  nation  had  a  celestial 
prince  or  patron,  1XP  sar,  or  sire  (Dan.  x.  21). 
This  sar  lame-ala,  i  prince  on  high,'  of  the  Rab- 
bins had  also  a  representative  image  in  the  ma- 
terial tirmament  (Rabbi  Salomon  on  Dan.  xi.  1), 

some  i>?^,n  he/el)  glittering  son  of  the  morning 
(Isa.  xiv.  12),  or  'light  of  lights '  {more  reo) 
among  the  splendid  stars  or  intercessors  above 
(Mlitzim;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8),  who  were  'dark- 
ened '  when  Pharaoh  was  extinguished.  Eusebius 
(Demonstr.  Evangelic,  iv.  8.  1.0)  and  Iamblichus 
(De  AZgyptiorum  Mysteriis,  §  v.  c.  25)  both  men- 
tion '  the  angels  who  preside  over  the  nations;' 
and  Rabbi  Solomon,  the  chief  of  the  Gallieau 
synagogue  in  his  day,  affirms  that  '  before  God 
wreaks  his  vengeance  on  a  people  he  punishes 
their  prince,  because  it  Is  written, '' Tiie  Lord 
shall  punish  the  /test  of  the  high  ones  on  high," 
and  then  follows  "  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon 
the  earth;"  and,  moreover,  it  is  written,  "How 
art  thou  fallen,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning!"  ' 
'Comment,  on  ha.  xiii.    13).      Hence,  as   the 
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literal   fulfilment   of  Isa    xxiv.  21.  'he   Jews  yH 

anticipate  the  extirpation  of  all  f.he  (leutilt*, 
with  their  princes  on  high  and  their  [pretended] 
Gods'  {bizzehoHy  p.  'z55,  in  YVagenseil's  Tela 
lgnca). 

St.  John  seems  to  employ  this  symbol  of 
Egyptian  poison  and  bitterness,  as  I  he  prototype 
of  a  great  Anti-Christian  Power,  which  would 
poison  and  embitter  the  pure  waters  of  Christian 
life  and  doctrine,  converting  them  into  '  worm- 
wood,' mitzraim  being  a  figure  of  apostasy  and 
rebellion. — F.  R.  L. 

\YRKSTLL\G.  [Games.  I 
WRITING  is  an  art  by  which  facts  or  ideas 
are  communicated  from  one  person  to  another  by 
means  of  given  signs,  such  as  symbols  or  letters. 
It  has  been  a  generally  received  and  popular 
opinion  that  writing  was  first  used  and  imparted 
to  mankind  when  God  wrote  the  Ten  Command- 
ments on  the  tables  of  stone  ;  but  the  silence  of 
Scripture  upon  the  subject  would  rather  suggest 
that  so  necessary  an  art  had  been  known  long  before 
that  time,  or  otherwise  the* sacred  historian  would 
probably  have  added  this  extraordinary  arid  divine 
revelation  to  the  other  parts  of  his  information 
respecting  the  transactions  on  Mount  Sinai. 

After  the  gift  of  language  (which  was  indis- 
pensable to  rational  creatures),  it  would  seem  that 
uiiting  was  the  most  highly  beneficial  and  im- 
portant boon  which  could  be  conferred  on  men 
possessed  of  intellect  and  understanding,  who  from 
their  circumstances  must  divide  ami  spread  over 
the  whole  earlh,  and  \  et  be  forced  fiom  various 
necessities  to  maintain  intercourse  with  each  other. 
In  the  earliest  limes  families  must  have  sepa- 
rated :  the  pastoral  life  required  much  room  for 
Hocks  and  heids  ;  and  as  the  wealth  of  each  house- 
hold increased,  the  space  between  them  must  have 
become  gieater.  and  every  year  would  Compel 
more  distant  migrations  from  these  unfailing 
causes  (Gen.  xiii.^i. 

But  even  in  the  first  a^e.-.  of  thewoilo  ir  would 
be  requisite  not  only  to  pieserve  uniuij  aired  the 
knowledge  of  God.  but  it  would  be  tiesimhle  to 
have  some  method  of  transmitting  and  leceiving 
intelligence  from  the  scatteied  communities,  of  a 
more  certain  nature  than  verbal  messages  ever 
can  be  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  events  which  were 
destined  to  act  upon  all  time  should  be  left  to 
Uout  upon  the  uncertain  stream  of  tradition,  when 
by  the  art  of  writing  they  might  be  accurately 
conveyed  without  addition  or  diminution  to  the 
latest  posterity.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
wondrous  gilt  of  writing  was  withheld  until  the 
world  had  been  twice  repeopled,  and  2513*yeaia 
had  rolled  by. 

The  working  in  iron  and  the  construction  of 
musical  instruments  are  recorded  in  Gen.  iv.  21, 
22;  whilst  neither  before  nor  after  that  period  is  the 
origin  or  discovery  of  tcritiug  any  more  alluded 
to  than  is  the  origin  of  language  itself.  Is  it  then 
too  much  to  believe  that  God  by  levelatioii  imme- 
diately imparted  to  mankind  the  power ol  writing? 
For  it  does  not  appear  lhat  any  person  ever  in- 
vented an  alphabet  who  had  not  previously  heard 
of  or  seen  one;  and  every  nation  which  possessed 
the  art  always  professed  to  have  derived  its  know- 
ledge iroin  a  God.  Without  writing,  no  inform* 
tion  could  have  been  conveyed  to  remote  nations 
with  accuracy.  Few  persons  repeat  a  thing  in  tits 
precise  words  hi  which  a  detail  was  given  to  thcyi, 
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ami  the  most  trifling  change  in  an  expression  may 
throw  the  whole  into  error  and  confusion,  or  en- 
tirely destroy  the  sense.  But.  such  cannot  be  the 
case  if  writing  he  the  means  of  communication, 
for  whatever  is  thus  definitely  stated  may  be 
equally  well  understood  by  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  as  by  those  who  write  it.  God  never 
works  unnecessary  miracles;  but  that  must  have 
been  the  case  if,  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years, 
the  memory  and  speech  of  various  men  were  alone 
the  depositaries  of  His  dealings  with  mankind. 

It  was  a  n. after  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
the  most  exaot  accounts  should  have  been  pre- 
served of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  anil  many 
prophecies  of  deepest  interest  to  unborn  genera- 
tions. The  ages  and  genealogies  of  the  patriarchs  ; 
the  measures  of  the  ark  ;  the  first  kingly  govern- 
ment in  Assyria;  the  history  of  Abraham  and  his 
descendants  for  430  years,  including  minute  cir- 
cumstances, changes,  and  conversations,  in  many 
different  countries;  could  scarcely  have  been  per- 
fectly preserved  by  oral  descent  for  twenty  cen- 
turies, unless  the  antediluvians  and  their  imme- 
diate posterity  did  not  partake  of  the  failings  of 
Christians  in  the  defects  of  i'orgetfulness  and 
exaggeration  ;  but  allowing  the  art  of  writing  to 
have  been  given  with  language,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty, and  it  becomes  obvious  that  each  transac- 
tion would  be  recorded  and  kept  exactly  as  it  was 
either  revealed  or  happened. 

It  is  not  a  vain  thing  to  suppose  that  the  his- 
tory of  creation,  and  all  following  events,  as 
briefly  related  by  Moses,  were  taken  from  ancient 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Israelites  : 
this  opinion  is  maintained  by  Calmet  (Commen- 
taire  Litteral,  vol.  i.  j&rt  i.  p.  13).  The  gifts 
of  inspiration,  like  those  of  nature,  are  never 
superfluous.  When  God  had  once  revealed  to  the 
Patriarchs  what  was  '  in  the  beginning,'  there 
was  no  further  need  fur  a  new  revelation  ;  and 
the  Hebrew  historian  might  compile  from  pre- 
vious records,  what  was  sufficient  for  mankind  to 
know  respecting  the  origin  of  k  things  which  are 
seen." 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  it  is  said,  '  This 
is  the  book  of  the  generations.'  If  there  had  been 
merely  a  traditionary  recollection  of  f  the  genera- 
tions of  Adam,'  preserved  only  by  transmis- 
sion from  one  memory  to  another  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  the  term  book  would  have  been 
most  inapplicable,  and  could  not  have  been  used; 
and' to  suppose  that  a  written  document  had  been 
referred  to,  cannot  be  deemed  as  forcing  the  con- 
struction of  the  word  in  this  instance,  more  than 
when  it  is  also  believed  that  '  the  book  of  the 
generation  of  Jesus  Christ'  (Matt.  i.  1)  was  like- 
wise copied  from  a  national  register,  and  not 
given  by  a  new  revelation  or  old  tradition,  for 
the  genealogies  in  the  New  Testament  were  not 
of  less  importance  than  those  of  the  sons  of  Shem 
(Gen.  xi.),  and  yet  the  former  were  taken  from 
public  records.  Why,  then,  should  a  miracle 
have  been  wrought  to  preserve  the  latter? 

The  book  of  Job  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
ancient  written  document  extant,  and  is  deemed 
an  authentic  narrative  and  not  an  imaginative 
poem  (James  v.  11).  By  some  persons  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  Moses  (see  Mason  Good's 
IHss.  to  Translation  of  Job);  but  this  is  de- 
nied by  Bishop  Lowth  (Lecture*  on  Hebrew 
Po$irj)      I.ightfoot  tnd  others  think  Elihu  was 


the  auth«,;.  This  is  the  more  credible  opinion 
for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be'ieve  that  long  con- 
versations between  several  persons  in  ihe  land  of 
Uz  should  have  been  orally  preserved  for  perhaps 
several  centuries,  and  then  recorded  with  minute 
accuracy  by  an  individual  who  spoke  a  different 
language,  and  who  received  it  from  the  lips  of 
strangers  and  foreigners. 

Hales  asserts  that  Job  lived  at  most  two  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Exode.  Our  version  of  the 
Scriptures  fixes  the  time  of  Job  at  B.C.  1520, 
which  allows  but  twenty-nine  years  between  his 
era  and  that  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  declarations 
of  Job  prove  that  letters  and  books  were  known 
to  him  and  his  countrymen,  who  were  a  people 
quite  distinct  from  the  Hebrews. 

in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Job  (ver.  23,  24) 
it  is  said,  '  Ohi,  that  my  words  were  now  written  ! 
Oh,  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book!  that  they 
were  graven  with  an  iron  pen ."  Also  Job  xxxi.  35, 
'  mine  adversary  had  uritten  a  book.'  Such  ex- 
pressions could  not  have  been  used,  and  would 
have  had  no  meaning,  if  the  art  of  writing  had  been 
unknown;  nor  could  there  have  been  such  terms 
as  book  and  pen,  if  the  things  themselves  had  not 
existed. 

If,  then,  it  be  granted  that  the  Book  of  Job 
was  written,  and  such  expressions  were  current 
before  the  Exode,  it  becomes  evident  from  sacred 
history,  that  writing  was  not  only  in  use  before 
the  law  was  given  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  that  it 
was  also  known  amongst  other  patriarchal  tribes 
than  the  children  of  Israel.  The  supposed  writer,' 
Elihu,  the  son  of  Barachel  theBuzite  (Job  xxxii. 
2),  was  a  descendant  of  Nahor,  the  brother  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  20,  21),  and  might  thus  be 
possessed  of  whatever  arts  the  family  of  Terah 
had  inherited  from  Noah.  Another  singular 
phrase  is  found  in  Job:  'My  days  are  swifter 
than  a  post'  (ix.  25\  This  would  imply  the  re- 
gular transmission  of  intelligence  by  appointed 
messengers  from  place  to  place;  and  although  it 
does  not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that 
such  a  person  on  all  occasions  carried  letters,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  such  a  mode  of  con- 
veying important  communications  was  established 
in  civilized  countries,  where  books,  pens,  and 
writing  were  known. 

Before  the  law  was  given  by  God  to  Moses,  he 
hail  been  commanded  to  write  the  important  trans- 
actions which  occurred  during  the  progress  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  ;  for  in  Exod. 
xvii.  14,  it  is  recorded,  'And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book.'  An 
account  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Amalekites  is 
the  first  thing  said  to  have  been  written  by  Moses. 
This  battle  was  fought  ere  the  people  left  Rephi- 
dim  (Exod.  xvii.  13),  from  whence  they  departed 
into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Exod.  xix.  2)  ;  and, 
therefore,  that  writing  was  drawn  up  before  the 
events  on  the  mount  took  place.  The  law  was 
written  by  the  finger  of  God'  (Exod.  xxxi.  18), 
B.C.  1491,  and  since  that  time  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  art  of  writing.  The  com- 
mandments were  written  on  two  tables  of  stone 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  1);  but  immediately  afterwards, 
when  Moses  was  interceding  with  God  for  the 
sinning  idolaters,  he  says,  k  Blot  me  out.  of  thy 
book  which  thou  has  written'  (Exod.  xxxii.  32)» 
If  writing  in  alphabetical  characters  had 
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jaxi  by  Motes  for  the  Brit  time  on  the  'table*  of 
•tone,"  lis  could  no*  from  these  have  had  tin 
faintest  conception  of  a  book,  which  ii  ■  tiling 
compote*]  of  leaves,  or  rolls  and  ol  which  t  he 
■tones  or  slates  could  have  given  him  do  idea. 

Forty  veais  after  the  law  was  written,  the 
Israelite!  took  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
where    the   'cities    were    walled    and    very  great' 

(Num.  viii.  2  s*).     Amongst  other  places  which 

were  conquered  was  one  called  by  them  Debir, 
but  whose  original    name  was    kiijath -sepher,   or 

the  City  of  Books,  or  Kirjalh-sanuah,  the  City  of 
Letters  Jos.  \v.  49;  Judges  i.  1  1).  The  Canaan- 
itff  could  not  have  gained  their  knowledge  of 
letters  or  of  hooks  from  the  Hebrews,  with  whom 
Ihey  were  entirely  unacquainted  or  at  war,  and 
must,  therefore)  have  derived  them  from  other 
sources.    The  Canaanites  being  the  descendants 

of  Canaan,  a  son  of  Ham,  had  probably  preserved 
and  cultivated  the  same  arts  and  sciences  which 
Misraim,  another  son  of  Ham,  carried  into  Egypt 
(Gen.  x.  0). 

4  The  Book  of  Jasher'  (Josh.  x.  13),  is  men- 
tioned by  Joshua,  but  whether  as  a  chronicle  of 
the  past  or  present  is  uncertain. 

Books  and  writing  must  have  been  familiar  to 
Moses,  *  who  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians'  (Acts  v ii.  22),  for  at  the  time  of 
bis  birth  that  people  had  afrived  at  a  high  pitch 
of  civilization.  Since  the  penetration  of  Dr. 
Young  discovered  the  key  by  winch  the  hitherto 
mysterious  hieroglyphics  can  be  deciphered,  it 
has  l>een  found  that,  from  the  earliest  era  Egypt 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  writing.  Without  cre- 
diting the  very  distant  period  given  by  some 
chronologists,  which  fixes  the  beginning  of  the 
first  regal  dynasty  there  5^07  years  B.C.,  or  as  M. 
Prisse,  the  learned  hieroglyphist,  says(  in  his 
private  accounts,  *  unnumbered  ages  before  the 
erection  of  the  pyramids,'  it  is  not  presuming  too 
much  to  think  that  the  chronology  adopted  by 
Usher  is  too  short  to  include  many  Scriptural 
transactions.  Chronology  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
founded  on  data  supplied  by  various  sources  of 
information,  and  not  an  article  of  faith  :  it  may 
therefore  be  altered  and  improved  in  conformity 
with  well-ascertained  facts  and  legitimate  evidence. 

Hales,  agreeing  with  Josephus,  says  that  Menes, 
the  first  king  of  the  first  Egyptian  dynasty, 
began  his  reign  b.c.  2412  years  {Chronology) ; 
but  previous  to  his  assuming  the  royal  dignity, 
Egypt  had  been  long  ruled  by  a  succession  of 
priests,  and  in  their  theocracy  Thoth  or  Hermes, 
a  god,  was  considered  by  them  to  be  the  inventor 
of  letters  (the  Egyptians  never  acknowledged 
rfe/ni-gods);  and  in  no  instance  is  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  writing  ever  attributed  to  men 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  v.  2). 

There  were  three  kinds  of  writing  practised  in 
Egypt: — 1st.  The  hieroglyphical,  or  sacred  sculp- 
tured characters  ;  2d.  The  hieratic,  or  sacerdotal, 
which  was  abbreviated ;  3rd.  The  demotic,  or 
enchorial,  which  became  the  hand  in  general  use. 
Leipsius,  in  The  Annals  of  Archaeological  Cor- 
respondence, Rome,  1837,  maintains  that  the 
Egyptians  had  two  colloquial  dialects  in  use, 
which  were  very  distinct ;  the  classical  or  sacer- 
dotal, and  the  popular.  The  sacred,  or  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  as  well  as  the  hieratic  of  all 
ages,  presents  the  former,  whilst  the  demotic  pre- 
sents  the   common  dialect.      Wilkinson  thinks 
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the  hieroglyphical  was  the  sole  xnodl  of  writitsj 
in  the  more  ancient  times,  yet  allows  the  hieratic 
to  have  btfUl  employed  in  remote  ages  ;  Lut  if  M. 
Prisse S  discovery  be  true,  of  a  papyrus  said  to  be 
written  in  the  reign  of  an  hitherto  unknown  kin^ 
in  the  first  Memphile  dynasty,  and  in  the  hieratic 
character,  its  extr  me  antiquity  will  be  found 
Coeval  with  the  hieroglyphical. 


549.     [Ancient  Writing  materials.] 

If  there  be  no  enchorial  writing  found  (foi 
monuments  or  tombs  which  were  sacred  could 
not  have  common  characters  upon  them)  until 
about  B.c.  000,  that  circumstance  does  not  prove 
that  such  a  mode  of  writing  was  unknown  in  the 
earliest  times  ;  for  from  the  account  of  the  burial 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  9),  and  from  the  Song  of  Moses 
(Exod.  xv.  1,  and  xiv.  26),  it  is  clear  that  horsemen 
were  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  yet  there 
is  but  one  solitary  specimen  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back amongst  the  infinite  variety  of  sculptured 
representations  of  their  manners  and  customs 
(Wilkinson,  vol.  i.  p.  289).  The  priestly  rulers 
of  Egypt  had  continued,  like  the  framers  of  caste 
in  India,  to  bind  down  by  certain  definite  and 
established  laws  (even  to  the  meagre  delineation 
of  the  human  body  in  painting)  every  mode  of 
action,  and  from  that  circumstance  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  manner  in  which  trials  before 
the  judges  were  carried  on,  wa3  not  an  innovation 
of  later  times.  There  were  royal  and  priestly 
scribes,  but  there  must  have  been  a  different  grade, 
employed  by  other  classes,  as  in  their  law-courts 
the  complainant  always  stated  his  case  in  writing, 
and  the  defendant  also  replied  in  writing;  from 
which  circumstance  (were  there  none  other) 
it  may  be  inferred  that  there  was  some  common 
popular  writing  for  such  purposes,  besides  that 
of  the  sacred  hieroglyphics,  or  sacerdotal  mode.  In 
the  paintings  which  represent  the  judgment  after 
death,  Thoth,  who  is  called  the  'Secretary  of  Jus- 
tice,' is  always  portrayed  with  his  tablet  and  style, 
just  beginning  to  write. 

The  Memnonium  is  said  to  have  been  built 
about  the  time  of  Moses  (b.c  1571);  over  the 
entrance  gateway  to  the  library  was  inscribed, 
i  Remedy,  or  Balsam  for  Souls.'  Over  the  moul- 
dering door  which  led  to  the  bibliothetical  reposi- 
tory, Champollion  read,  written  over  the  heads  of 
Thoth  and  Safkh  (who  were  the  male  and  female 
deities  of  arts,  sciences,  and  literature),  the  re- 
markably appropriate  titles  of  '  President  of  the 
Library,'  and  *  Lady  of  Letters.'  In  the  Sanc- 
tuary at  Luxor,  erected  200  years  before  the  birta 
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of  Moses,  there  is  an  inscription  over  Thoth,  which 
begins,  '  Discourse  of  the  Lord  of  the  Divine 
Writings.'  The  number  of  works  ascribed  to 
Thoth  is  stated  to  have  been  36,525. 

The  great  Pyramid  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  at  least  2123  years  B.C.;  in  a.d.  1837, 
Col.  Howard  Yyse  found  in  the  low  chamber  the 
name  of  Suphis  (Cheops)  scored  in  red  ochre  on 
'.he  rough  stones  behind  the  front  facing  of  the 
room  (see  Ancient  Egypt,  by  G.  R.  Gliddon, 
Vice-consul  at  Cairo;  Boston,  U.S.  1814). 

4  In  Egypt  nothing  was  done  without  writing. 
Scribes  were  employed  on  all  occasions,  whether 
to  settle  public  or  private  questions,  and  no  bar- 
gain of  any  consequence  was  made  without  the 
voucher  of  a  written  document'  (Wilkinson, 
vol.  i.  p.  183).  On  a  tomb  said  to  have  been 
built  about  the 'time  the  Pyramids  were  erected, 
is  seen  the  representation  of  a  steward  giving 
an  account  of  the  number  of  his  master's  flocks 
and  herds  (vol.  iv.  p.  131).  The  scribes  and 
stewards,  who  were  employed  in  domestic  suits, 
conveyancing,  and  farming,  could  not  have  used 
the  sacred  characters  for  their  affairs,  nor  could 
they  have  been  understood  by  the  people  gene- 
rally if  they  had  ;  it  may  therefore  be  concluded 
that  the  enchorial  writing  was  that  in  popular 
practice. 

Pliny  is  in  error  in  saying  that  papyrus  was  not 
used  for  paper  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  for  papyri  of  the  most  remote  Pharaonic 
period  are  found  with  the  same  mode  of  writing 
as  that  of  the  age  of  Cheops  (Wilkinson,  vol.  ni. 
p.  150).  A  papyrus  now  in  Europe,  of  the  date 
of  Cheops,  establishes  the  early  use  of  written 
documents,  and  the  antiquity  of  paper  made  of 
the  by  bins,  long  before  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Ancient  Egypt,  p.  13).  As  papyrus  was  ex- 
pensive, few  documents  of  that  material  are  found, 
and  these  are  generally  rituals,  sales  of  estates, 
and  official  papers  (papyrus  was* used  until  about 
the  seventh  century  of  our  era).  A  soldier's  leave 
of  absence  has  been  discovered  written  upon  a 
piece  of  broken  earthenware. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
E-rvnt  as  a  nation,  nor  that,  at  the  time  of  Moses, 
its  inhabit. mts  were  in  a  state  of  advanced  civil- 
ization. From  the  researches  of  travellers  and 
hieroglyphists  in  late  years,  it  is  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  many  of  the  hieroglyphical  inscrip- 
tions were  written  before  the  Exodus  of  the  He- 
brews, and  that  writing  must  therefore  have  been 
in  use  at  or  before  th.it  Mefiotl  :  but  it  vet  remains 
to  be  said  from  whence  the  art  was  derived. 

4  The  earliest  and  surest  data'  (respecting  al 
phabet'cal  language)  •  are  found  in  the  genuine 
jwila'ograpiiical  monuments  of  the  Phoenicians.' 
'  Amongst  the  most  ancient  coins  yet  known  is 
one  supposed  to  be  B.C.  391'  [Ai.phabkt]  |  but 
these  ancient  specimens  of  engraving  or  writing 
prove  nothing  as  to  the  origin  of  the  thing  itself. 
It  is  possible  that  written  characters  can  be  traced 
no  higher  than  from  a  Phoenician  stock,  for  they 
were  the  immediate  posterity  of  Noah's  family. 
The  argument  here  stated,  as  to  the  credible  sup- 
position that  writing  was  given  with  language,  is 
not  at  all  invalidated  by  gems  or  coins  which 
exhibit  the  oldest  or  must  primitive  form  of  writ- 
ten characters  known. 

The  Hindoos  and  Chinese  profess  to  have  had 
amongst  them  the  art  of  writing  from  time  imme- 


morial ;  but  although  they  cannot  establish  the 
truth  of  their  endless  chronologies,  yet  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  have  been  acquainted  with  that 
mode  of  communicating  and  transmitting  ideas 
from  remote  ages.  Eight  Chinese  bottles  have 
been  found  in  different  tombs  at  Thebes;  on  five 
of  them  is  written  the  same  inscription,  '  The 
flower  opens,  and  lo  !  another  year."  In  China 
writing  is  still  symbolical,  there  being  SO, (KM) 
characters,  to  which  there  are  214  radical  keys. 

Letters  are  generally  allowed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  Phoenicia,  and  to  have 
been  brought  from  thence  by  Cadmus  into  Greece, 
about  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ,  which  time 
coincides  with  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty; 
but  whilst  none  may  deny  such  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  European  alphabetical  characters,  it 
does  not  prove  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  writing.  That,  people  occupied 
Phoenicia  in  very  early  times  after  the  Deluge, 
and  if  the  patriarch  and  his  sons  possessed  the 
knowledge  of  letters,  their  posterity  would  doubt- 
less preserve  the  remembrance  and  practice  of 
such  an  invaluable  bequest,  which  would  be  con- 
veyed by  their  colonists  into  Greece  and  Africa. 
In  the  New  World  it  was  found  that  the  Peru- 
vians had  no  system  of  writing,  whilst  the  Mex- 
icans had  made  great  advances  in  hieroglyphical 
paintings. 

The  Aztecs,  who  preceded  the  Mexicans,  had 
attained  much  proficiency  in  the  art,  such  as  was 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  people  in  an  imperfect 
slate  of  civilization.  '  By  means  of  it  were  re- 
corded all  their  laws,  and  even  their  regulations 
for  domestic  economy ;  their  tribute  rolls,  speci- 
fying the  imposts  of  the  various  towns  ;  their 
mythology,  rituals,  and  calendars,  and  their  po- 
litical annals  carried  back  to  a  period  long  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  city.  They  digested  a 
complete  system  of  chronology,  and  could  spe- 
cify with  accuracy  the  dates  of  the  most  important 
events  in  their  history,  the  year  being  inscribed  on 
the  margin  against  the  particular  circumstances 
recorded'  (Prescott's  Congttest  of  Mexico,  i   88). 

A  Mexican  MS.  usually  looks  like  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  each  forming  a  separate  study. 
Their  materials  for  writing  were  various.  Cotton 
cloth,  or  prepared  skins,  were  used,  but  generally 
a  fine  fabric  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  aloe 
(Agave  Americana'),  from  which  a  sort  of  paper 
was  prepared,  somewhat  resembling  Egyptian 
papvrus.  which  could  be  made  more  soft  and 
beautiful  than  parchment.  When  written,  the 
documents  were  either  made  up  into  rolls  or  else 
into  volumes,  in  which  the  pa)>er  was  shut  up  like 
a  folding  screen,  which  gave  the  apjiearance  of  a 
book.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Mexico, 
great  quantities  of  these  MSS.  were  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  the  first  Christian  archbishop,  Zurmar- 
raga,  caused  them  to  be  collected  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  had  the  whole  burnt ! 
(Prescott). 

In  later  times  there  have  been  two  instances  in 
which  persons  in  semi -barbarous  countries  have 
constructed  an  alphabet,  from  having  heard  that 
by  such  means  ideas  were  communicated  in  many 
lands.  A  man  of  the  Grey  bo  trilie,  on  the  .African 
coast,  and  a  Cherokee,  are  said  to  have  formed  a 
series  of  letters  adapted  to  their' respective  lan- 
guages ;  but  in  neither  case  was  it  the  result  of 
intuitive  genius  (Gliddon,  p.  1"*). 
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Vtuious  have  been  the  materials  and  imnle- 
meuts  used  for  writing.  As  was  before  ol served, 
paper  made  from  the  papyrus  is  now  in  existence 
which  was  fabricated  2000  years  m.c.  Moses 
hewed  out  of  the  rock  two  tahles  of  stone  on 
which  the  Commandments  were  written  (Kxod. 
xxxiv.  1).  Alter  that  time  the  Jews  used  rolls  of 
skins  tor  their  sacred  writing*.  They  also  en- 
graved writing  upon  gems  or  gold  plates  (Exod. 
xxxix.  30). 

Before  the  discovery  of  paper  the  Chinese  wrote 
npon  thin  hoards  with  a  sharp  tool.  Reeds  and 
canes  are  still  Vised  as  writing  implements  amongst 
the  Tartars  ;  and  the  Persians  and  ither  Orientals 
write  for  temporary  purposes  on  .eaves,  or  smooth 
sand,  or  the  hark  of  trees  The  Avahs  in  ancient 
times  wrote  their  poetry  upcn  the  shoulder-blades 
of  sheep. 

The  Greeks  occasionally  engraved  their  laws 
on  tables  of  brass.  Even  before  the  days  of  Homer 
table-books  were  used,  made  ol*  wood,  cut  in  thin 
slices,  which  were  painted  and  jiolished,  and  the 
pen  was  an  iron  instrument  called  a  style.  In 
later  times  these  surfaces  were  waxed  over,  that 
the  writing  might  be  obliterated  for  further  use. 
Table-books  were  not  discontinued  till  the  four- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  era. 

At  length  the  superior  preparations  of  paper, 
parchment,  and  vellum,  became  general,  and 
superseded  other  materials  in  many,  and  all  en- 
tirely civilized,  nations. 

The  European  mode  of  writing,  with  its  perfect 
and  complete  apparatus  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description  in  these  pages, 
and  would  be  irrelevant  in  an  article  like  the 
present. — S.  P. 
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YANSHUPH  (^;  Lev.  ii.  17;  Dent. 
t\v.  16;  Isa.xxxiv.il).  In  theSeptuagint  and 
Vulgate  it  is  translated  '  Ibis,'  but  in  our  v»  rsion 
'Owl;'  which  last  Hochart  supports,  deriving 
the  name  from  P|KO  nesheph,  '  twilight  '  [Owr.J. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  '  Ibis'  in  Europe,  and 
even  in  mediaeval  and  modern  Egypt,  was  a  very 
indefinite  name,  until  Bruce  first,  pointed  out, 
and  Cuvier  afterwards  proved,  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  that  denomination.  All  reason- 
ing therefore  upon  the  question  by  interpreters 
of  the  Hebrew  anterior  to  the  establishment  of 
this  fact  must  of  necessity  be  inconclusive;  and 
though  Parkhurst  asserts  that  in  Coptic  Yan- 
suph  was  rendered  by  hip  and  IP,  his  inference 
remains  without  force  so  long  as  he  and  the  Copts 
are  ignorant  what  bird  these  names  really  in- 
dicate. It  is  not,  as  the  older  commentators 
believed,  a  great  bird  of  the  heron  or  stork 
tribes  Ardea  of  Linn,  and  Hass^quist)  ;  nor,  as 
was  subsequently  the  opinion,  a  Tantalus,  though 
correct  in  its  former  aefiuition.  The  real  bird  is 
not  the  Tantalus  Ihis  of  Linnaeus,  or  Abu-ha- 
Rara,  but  one  of  smaller  dimensions,  probably 
the  ALou-hannes  of  Bruce,  and  certainly  the 
Ibis  religiosa  of  Cuvier,  who  discovered  speci- 
mens in  the  mummy  state,  such  as  are  now  not 
uncommon  in  museums,  and,  by  comparison, 
proved  them  to  be  identical  with  his  sacred  ibis. 


This  sjiecies  is  in  size  somewhat  less  than  a  fcwl, 
has  the  heuil  and  neck  bare,  ami  a  curved  biU 
resembling  that  of  a  curlew,  all  black  :  the  feet 
and  quill-feathers  the  same;  and  from  the  rump 
there  are  projected  over  the  tail  a  number  oi 
black,  delioute,  linbarhed  feathers,  giving  a 
marked  character  to  the  bird,  which  in  all  the 
rest  of  its  plumage  is  white.  Tiie  species  is  no- 
where abundant  ;  it  occurs,  in  the  season,  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  a  few  in  company,  seldom  coming 
down  into  Lower  Egypt,  but  extending  over 
central  Africa  to  the  Senegal.  A  bird  so  r;ire 
about  Memphis,  and  totally  unknown  in  Pales- 
tine, could  not  be  the  Yanshuph  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, nor  could  the  black  ibis  which  appears 
about  Damietta,  nor  any  species,  strictly  tenants 
of  hot  and  watery  regions,  be  well  takui  for  it. 
Bochart  and  others,  who  refer  the  name  to  a 
species  of  owl,  appear  to  disregard  two  other 
names  ascribed  to  owls  in  the  16th  verse  of  the 
same  chapter  of  Leviticus.  If, 'therefore, an  owl 
was  here  again  intended,  it  would  have  been  placed 
in  the  former  verse,  or  near  to  it.  In  this  diffi- 
culty, considering  that  the  Seventy  were  not 
entirely  without  some  grounds  for  referring  the 
Hebrew  Yanshuph  to  a  wader ;  that  the  oldei 
commentators  took  it  -for  a  species  of  ardea;  auu 
that  the  root  of  the  name  may  refer  to  twilight, 
indicating  a  ciepuscular  bird  ;  we  are  iucliiii  d  to 
select  the  night  heron,  as  the  only  one  that  unites 
these  several  qualities.  It  is  a  bird  smaller  than 
the  common  heron,  distinguished  by  two  or  three 
white  plumes  hanging  out  of  the  black-capped 
nape  ol"  the  male.  In  habit  it  is  partially  noc- 
turnal.    The  Arabian  Abou-onk  ?,  if  not  the  iden 


550.     [Night  Heron  of  Arabia.] 

tical,  is  a  close  congener  of  the  species,  found  in 
every  portion  of  the  temperate  and  warmer  cli- 
mates of  the  earth  :  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Syria, 
and  altogether  is  free  from  the  principal  objections 
made  to  the  ibis  and  the  owl.  The  Linuaean 
single  Ardea  nycticorax  is  now  typical  "of  a  genus 
of  that  name,  and  includes  several  species  of  night 
herons  They  fly  abroad  at  dusk,  frequent  tlj* 
sea  shore,  marshes,  and  rivers,  feeding  on  mol- 
lusca,  Crustacea,  and  worms,  and  have  a  cry  of  a 
most  disagreeable  nature.  This  bird  has  been 
confounded  with  the  night  hawk,  which  is  a  goet 
sucker  (caprimulgus),  not  a  haVk. — C.  H.  8 
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YEAR  (HD^).  The  Hebrew  year  consisted 
of  twelve  unequal  months,  which,  previously  to 
the  exile,   were  lunar,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 

names  of  the  moon,  KHn  and  nT,  which  sig- 
nify respectively  a  month  (so  with  us  moon  from 
month,  German  niond)  ;  though  Credner,  reiving 
too  much    on  hypothesis,   especially  on    the  as- 
sumption of  the  late  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  has 
endeavoured    to  show  that,   until   the  eighth  cen- 
tury  before    Christ,    the    Israelites    reckoned    by 
solar  years.     The  twelve  solar  months  made  up 
only  354  days,   constituting  a  year   too  short,   by 
no    fewer    than    eleven    days.       This    deficiency 
would  have  soon  inverted  the  year,   and  could 
not  have  existed  even  for  a  short  period  of  time 
without   occasioning   derangements   and    serious 
inconvenience  to  the  Hebrews,  whose  year  was  so 
full  of  festivals.     At  an  early  day  then  we  may 
well  believe  a  remedy  was  provided  for  this  evil. 
Tlfcj  course   which   the  ancients  pursued    is   un- 
known, but  Ideler( Chronol.  i.  490)  may  be  con- 
sulted for  an  ingenious  conjecture  on  the  subject. 
The  later  Jews  intercalated  a  month  every  two, . 
or  every  three  years,  taking  cave,  however,  to  avoid 
making  the  seventh  an   intercalated  year.     The 
supplementary  month  was  added  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  sacred  year,   the  twelfth  month  (Fe- 
bruary and  March),  and  as  this  mouth   bore  the 
name  of  Adar,  so  the  interposed  month  was  called 
/eadar  (TIKI),  or  Adar  the  Second.     The  year, 
as  appears   from   the  ordinary   reckoning  of  the 
months  (Lev.  xxiii.  34;   xxv.  9;  Num.   ix.  11; 
2  Kings  xxv.  8;  Jer.  xxxix.  2;    comp.  1  Mace. 
iv.  o2;  x.  21),  began  with  the  month  Nisan  (Esth. 
iii.  7),  agreeably  to  an  express  direction  given  by 
Moses  (Kxod.  xii.  2;   Num.  ix.  1).     Tnis  com- 
mencement   is   generally   thought   to   be   that   of 
merely  the  ecclesiastical  year;  and  most  Jewish, 
and    many   Christian    authorities,  hold    that   the 
civil    year    originally   began,    as    now,   with   the 
month  Tisri ;  the  Rabbins  coujecturally  assigning 
as    the   reason   that    this  was  the  month  in  which 
the  creation  took  place.     Josephus'  statement   is 
as  follows  :  '  Moses  appointed  that  Nisan  should 
!*>  the  first   month  for  their  festivals,  because  he 
brought  them  (die  Israelites)  out  of  Egypt  in  that 
montli ;  so  that  this  month  began  the  year,  as  to 
all  the  solemnities  they  observed  to  the  honour  of 
God,  although  he  preserved  the  original  order  of 
the  months  as  to  selling  and  buying  and  other 
ordinary  affairs  {Antiq.  i.  3.  3).    Winer,  however, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  commencement  of  the  year 
with  Tisri,  together   with   the   beginning  of  the 
sacred  year  in  Nisan,  is  probably  a  post-exilian 
arrangement,  designed   to  commemorate  the  first 
step  of  the  return  to  the  native  soil  of  Palestine 
(Esth.  iii.  1  ;   Neh.  vii.  73;  viii.  1,  sq.);  an  idea, 
however,  to  which  they  only  can  give  assent  who 
hold  that   the  changes  introduced  on   the  return 
from  Babylon  were  of  a  constructive  rather  than 
a  restoratoiy  nature — a  class  of  authorities  with 
which  the  writer   has  few    bonds   of  connection. 
The    reader    should    consult.    Exod.    xxiii.    16 ; 
xxxiv.  22.     But  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
year  with  Tisri,  at  whatever  period  it  originated, 
had  after  the  exile  this  advantage, — that  it  ac- 
corded with  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  which  began 
in  October.     The  ancient  Hebrews   jx>ssessed  nc 
such  thing  as  a  formal  and  recognised  era.    Theii 
ye»r  and  their  months  were  determined  and  regu- 


lated, not  by  any  systematic  rules  of  astrootm^ 

but  by  the  first,  view  or  appearance  of  the  moon. 
In  a  similar  manner  they  dated  from  great  national 
events,  as  the  departure  from  Esrypt(Exod.  xix. 
1  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  38;  1  Kings  vi.  1);  from  the 
ascension  of  monarchs,  as  in  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles ;  or  from  the  erection  of  Solo- 
mon's temple  (1  Kings  viii.  1  ;  ix.  10)  ;  and  at 
a  later  period,  from  the  commencement  ol  the 
Babylonish  captivity  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  21  ;  xl.  1). 
When  they  became  subjects  of  the  Graeco-Syrian 
empire  they  adopted  the  Seleucid  era,  wnich 
began  with  the  year  B.C.  312,  when  Seleucus 
conquered  Bab.  Ion. — J.  R.  B. 

YSOP  ou  HYSSOP.  Reference  was  from 
Hyssop  to  the  German  form  of  the  name,  as  the 
author  was  engaged  in  a  course  of  investigation, 
which  he  hoped  would  lead  to  some  satisfactory 
information.  The  result  he  communicated  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
published  in  their  Journal  for  November,  1844. 
From  the  passages  in  which  esobh  and  hyssop 
are  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  which  are  enumerated  in  the  article  Hyssop, 
the  author  inferred  that  any  plant  answering  to 
all  that  was  required  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 
found  in  every  one  of  the  places  and  situations 
where  it  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  Scripture. 
Thus  it  should  be  found  in  Lower  Egypt  (Exod. 
xii.  22);  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  6, 
and  52;  Num.  xix.  6,  18);  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  (John  xix.  29);  secondly,  that,  it 
should  be  a  plant  growing  on  walls  or  rocky 
situations  (1  Kings  iv.  33):  and.  finally,  That  it 
should  be  possessed  of  some  cleansing  properties 
( Ps.  li.  7);  ihough  it  is  probable  that  in  Una 
passage  rt  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense.  It  should 
also  lie  large  enough  to  yield  a  stick,  and  it  ought, 
moreover,  to  have  a  name  in  the  Arabic  or  cognale 
languages,  similar  to  the  Hebrew  name.  This,  we 
have  before  seen,  is  wriiten  Esob  and  Esobh,  also 
Esof ;  and  in  the  Chaldee  version  it  is  Esofa. 
The  author  stated  that  his  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  subject  when  collating  the  list  of 
drugs  in  his  MS.  catalogue,  mentioned  vol.  i. 
p.  6,  with  that  in  the  great  work,  entitled  Con- 
tin>is,  of  Rhages,  by  finding  that  the  Arab  author 
described  two  kinds  of  hyssop,  one  of  them  grow- 
ing on  the  mountain  of  the  temple,  that  is,  of 
Jerusalem.  Celsius*,  indeed  (Hierobot.  i.  407), 
mentions  the  same  plant — Hyssopus  in  montibus 
Hierosolymorum,  or  in  Arabic  Zoo/a  bujebal  al 
funis.  Jerusalem  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
El  Kuds,  'the  Holy,1  and  by  Arabian  writers 
Beit  el-Mnkdis,  or  Beit-al-Muknddus,  '  the 
Sanctuary."  In  connection  with  this  the  author 
observed,  that  Burckhardt  had  described  a  plant, 
called  alsef,  which  he  had  met  with  in  several 
wadeys  about  Mount  Sinai,  creeping  up  the 
mountain  side  like  a  parasitic  plant,  its  branches 
covered  with  small  thorns.  From  the  name  and 
description  the  a  Minor  inferred  that  this  must  be 
the  coper  plant  (capparis  spinosa  of  botanists), 
or  some  closely  allied  species.  For  he  found  on 
investigation,  that  though  kabir  is  the  ordinary 
Arabic  name  of  the  caper,  it  is  also  called  asaf. 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Alfag.  L'dicuh,  translated 
by  Mr.  Gladwin.  So  in  the  Kamus,  asub  is  a* 
hnbbus  ;  in  Frey tag's  lexicon  Arabico-  JxUinutL, 
asai  \s  translated  capparis,  «\c.  The  similarity 
iii  name  twing  sufficiently  great,  the  author  pro* 
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#f*ds   to  show  tli.if  the  caper  hush   corresponds  in 
Mtrly  every  tiling  that  is  required. 

Thus  tin'  caper  plant  is  well  known  to  l>e  indi- 
iffn  mi  in  Lower  Egypt,  as  mentioned  hy  De  Lite, 
Forskal,  anil  Prosper  Alpiuus,  &c.  Bove  says, 
•  Le  Mont  Sainte  Catherine  est  au  sud-sud-ouest 
du  Mont  Sinai.  D.ms  les  deserts  qui  environ- 
nent  ces  montagnea  jai  trouve'  cccpparts  spinosa.' 
He  also  found  it  among  the  ruins  near  Jerusalem, 
as  Belou  and  Rauwolf  had  done  previously. 
That  it  growl  upon  walls  is  sufficiently  well 
known.  I)e  Candoile  says  it  is  found  '  in  muris 
et  rupestribus  Enropae  Austral  is  et  Orientis.' 
That  it  possessed,  or  was  Bupposed  to  possess, 
cleansing  or  detergent  properties,  may  be  seen  in 
the  various  accounts  of  it  from  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates. Pliny  remarks  especially,  that  it  is  use- 
ful in  a  skin  disease  nearly  allied  to  leprosy.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  it  was  in  the  cere- 
monies of  purification  from  this  disease  that  esof 
was  employed  by  the  Israelites.  It  remains  only 
to  see  whether  the  caper  plant  would  yield  a 
stick  long  enough  for  a  man  with  his  outstretched 
arm  to  he  able  to  raise  the  sponge  dipped  in  vi- 
negar to  the  lips  of  our  Saviour.  The  cross,  to 
be  sufficiently  strong,  could  not  have  been  very 
lofty,  to  admit  being  borne  along;  and  therefore 
an  oidinary  sized  stick  would  be  long  enough  for 
the  purpose.  Such  a  stick  a  shrub  like  ihe  caper 
plan',  growing  in  a  congenial  climate,  would  sup- 
ply. Pliny  describes  the  capparis  as  a  shrub  of  a 
hard  and  woody  substance.  Tlie  term  calamus 
was,  however,  used  in  a  much  more  general  sense 
than  is  generally  sup]x>sed  [Kaneh],  and  Pliny 
employs  ihe  oh rase  '  imprimere  ealamum,'  to  sig- 
nify grafting  ;  as  *kalm  lugana  '  is  used  in  the  pre- 
sent day  ill  India.  Besides  this,  every  part  of  the 
caper  plant  was  preserved  in  vinegar  in  ancient 
times  (Pliny);  which  may  explain  the  pre- 
sence of  the' vessel  full  of  vinegar;  and  a  reed 
may  have  been  employed  m  collecting  the  flowei 
buds,  or  fruit  of  the  caper  bush,  growing  on  walls 
or  the  sides  of  rocks.  If  such  a  stick  were  em- 
ployed, it  would  naturally  be  called  the  caper, 
or  hyssop  stick. 

Hence  the  author  concludes,  that  as  the  caper 
nlant  has  an  Arabic  name,  asuf,  similar  to  the 
Hebrew  esob  or  esof,  as  it  is  found  in  Lower 
Egypt,  in  the  deserts  of  Sinai,  and  in  New 
Jerusalem  ;  as  if  grows  upon  rocks  and  'walls, 
was  always  supposed  to  lie  possessed  of  cleansing 
qualities,  is  large  enough  to  yield  a  stick  ;  and  as 
its  different  parts  used  to  be  preserved  in  vinegar, 
as  its  buds  now  are ;  he  is  warranted,  from  the 
union  of  all  these  properties  in  this  plant,  corre- 
sponding so  closely  to  those  of  the  original  esof, 
in  considering  it  as  proved  that  the  caper  plant 
w  uhe  hyssop  of  Scripture. — J.  F.  R. 


1.  ZABAD  (*DT,  God-given;  Sept.  Za/3e5),  a 
person  of  the  trite  of  JudiJi,  mentioned  in  1 
Chron.  ii.  36,  among  the  descendants  of  Sheshan, 
oy  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  an  Egyptian 
♦*rvant  [Jarha;  Sheshan  J. 

Q.  ZABAD,  a  grandson  of  Ephraim,  who,  with 
otiters  of  the  family,  was  killed  during  the  life 
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time  of  Ephraim,  by  the  men  of  Gath,  in  a» 
attempt  which  the  Hebrews  seem  tc  have  made 
to  drive  off  their  cattle  (1  Chron.  vii.  21).  [See 
KriiuuM  J 

3.  ZA  HAD,  son  of  an  Ammonitess  named  Shi 
meath,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Jehozahad,  the 
son  of  a  Mnabitess,  slew  King  Joash,  *o  whom  they 
were  both  household  officers,  in  his  bed  (2  Kings 
xii.21;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  2.3,  20).  In  the  first  of  these 
texts  he  is  called  Joza«-har.  The  sacred  historian 
does  not  apjiear  to  record  the  mongrel  parentage 
of  these  men  as  suggesting  a  reason  for  their 
being  more  easily  led  to  this  act,  but  as  indi- 
cating the  sense  which  was  ent«"-tained  of  the 
enormityof  Joash's  conduct,  that  ever,  niey,  though 
servants  to  the  king,  and  though  only  half  Jews  by 
birth,  were  led  to  conspire  against  him  '  for  the 
blood  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada  the  priest.'  It 
would  seem  that  their  murderous  act  was  not 
abhorred  by  the  people;  for  Amaziah,  the  son  of 
Joash,  did  not  venture  to  call  them  to  account 
till  he  felt  himself  well  established  on  thetlnone, 
when  they  were  both  put  to  death  (2  Kings  xiv. 
•3,  6  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  3,   4). 

4.  ZABAD,  one  of  the  persons  who,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Ezra,  put  away  the  foreign  wives  they 
had  taken  after  t lie  return  from  captivity  (Ezra 
x,  27;. 

ZABUD  (TI3T,  bestowed;  Sept.  ZafiovO'),  a 
son  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  who  held  under  Solo- 
mon the  important,  place  of  '  king's  friend,'  or 
favourite  (I  Kings  iv.  5),  which  Htibhai  had 
held  under  David  (1  Chton.  xx\  ii  33),  and 
which  a  person  named  Elkanah  held  under  Ahaz 
(2  (  hron.  xxviii.  7).  Azariah,  another  son  of 
Nathan,  was  '  over  all  the  (household^  officers'  of 
king  Solomon  ;  and  their  advancement  may  doubt- 
less be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  young  king's  re- 
spect for  the  venerable  prophet,  who  had  been  his 
instructor,  but  to  the  friendship  he  had  contracted 
with  his  sons  during  the  course  of  education. 
The  office,  or  rather  honour,  of  '  friend  of  the 
king,'  we  find  in  all  the  despotic  governments  of 
the  East.  It  gives  high  power,  without  the  public 
responsibility  which  the  holding  of  a  regular  office 
in  the  state  necessarily  imposes.  It  implies  the 
possession  of  the  utmost  confidence  of,  and  familiar 
intercourse  with,  the  monarch,  to  whose  person 
*  the  friend'  at  all  times  has  access,  and  whose 
influence  is  therefore  often  far  greater,  even  in 
matters  of  state,  than  that  of  the  recognised  mi- 
■  nisters  of  government. 

ZABULUN.     [Zebui.uk.] 

ZACCHEUS  CN3? ;  ZaKxaios,  Justus?),  a  su- 
perintendent of  taxes  at  Jericho.  Having  heard; 
of  the  Redeemer,  he  felt  a  great  desire  to  see  him 
as  he  drew  near  that  place;  for  which  purpose  he 
climbed  up  into  a  sycamore-tree,  because  he  was 
little  of  stature.  Jesus,  pleased  with  this  mani- 
festation of  his  eagerness,  and  knowing  that  it 
proceeded  from  a  heart  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God,  saw  fit  to  honour  Zaccheus  by  becoming 
his  guest.  This  offended  the  self-righteous  Jews,, 
who  objected  that  '  he  was  gone  to  be  a  guest  with 
a  man  that  is  a  sinner.'  This  offensive  imputa- 
tion was  met  by  Zaccheus  in  the  spirit  of  the- 
Mosaic  conception  of  goodness — '  The  half  of  my 
goods  I  give  to  the  poor  ;  and  if  I  have  taken 
anything  from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I 
restore  him  fourfold.'     He  that  knew  the  heart  oi 
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man  knew,  not  only  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
but  that  the  good  works  of  Zaccheus  emanated 
from  right  motives,  and  therefore  terminated  the 
conversation  with  the  words,  4  This  day  is  salva- 
tiCTJ  come  to  this  house,  forsomueh  as  he  also  is 
a  son  of  Abraham' — a  declaration  which,  whether 
Zaccheus  was  by  birth  a  Jew  or  not,  signifies 
that  he  had  Hie  same  principle  of  faith  which  was 
imputed  to  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
for  righteousness  (Luke  xix.  2,  sq.). 

Tradition  represents  Zaccheus  as  the  first  Chris- 
tian bishop  of  Cfesarea. — J.  R.  B. 

ZACHARIAH.     [Zechariah.] 

ZACHARIAS.     [Zrchauiah.] 

ZADOK,  derived  from  the  root  p*l V,  corre- 
sponding with  the  Latin  Justus.  There  are 
several  men  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

1.  lu  the  reign  of  David,  Zadok  (the  son  of 
Ahitnb  and  father  of  Ahimaaz  (1  Chron.  vi.  8) 
and  Ahimelech  were  the  priests  (2  Sum.  viii. 
17)  Zadok  and  the  Levies  were  with  David 
when,  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
B.C.,  he  fled  from  Absalom  ;  but  the  king  ordered 
Zadok  to  -carry  back  the  ark  of  God  into  the  city 
(2  Sam.  xv.  24,  25,  27,  29,  35,  36  ;  xviii.  19,  22, 
27).  The  king,  also,  considering  Zadok  a  seer, 
commanded  him  to  return  to  the  city,  stating 
that  he  would  wait  in  the  plain  of  the  wilderness 
until  he  should  receive  such  information  from 
bim  and  his  son  Ahimaaz,  and  also  from  the 
eon  of  Abiathar,  as  might  induce  him  to  remove 
farther  away.  On  hearing  that  Ahithophel  had 
joined  Absalom,  David  requested  Hushai,  his 
friend,  to  feign  himself  to  be  also  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  to  inform  Zadok  and  Abiathar  of 
the  counsels  adopted  by  Absalom  and  his  rebel- 
lious confederates.  The  request  of  David  was 
complied  with,  and  the  plans  of  the  rebels  made 
known  to  David  by  the  instrumentality  of  Zadok 
and  the  others. 

After  Absalom  was  vanquished,  David  sent  to 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  ihe  priests,  saying,  '  Speak 
•unto  the  elders  of  Judah.  Why  are  ye  the  last  to 
bring  the  king  back  to  his  house?'  &c.  (2  Sam. 
xix.  11  ;  xx.  25).  When  Adonijah  attempted  to 
-succeed  to  the  throne,  Abiathar  countenanced 
him,  but.  Zadok  was  not  called  to  the  feast  at 
•which  the  conspirators  assembled.  King  Da"id 
sent  for  Zadok  and  Nathan  the  prophet  to  anoint 
Solomon  king  (1  Kings  i.  32-45). 

2.  In  1  Chron.  vi.  12,  and  Neh.  xi.  11,  an- 
other Zadok  is  mentioned,  the  father  of  whom 
was  also  called  Aliituh,  and  who  begat  Shallum. 
This  Zadok  descended  from  Zadok  the  priest  in 
the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  was  the  an- 
cestor of  Ezra  the  scribe  (Ezra  vii.  2).  We  learn 
from  Ezek.  xl.  46;  xliii.  19;  xliv.  15;  xlviii. 
1  1,  that  the  sons  of  Zadok  were  a  pre-eminent 
sacerdotal  family. 

3.  Zadok  was  also  the  name  of  the  father-in- 
law  of  Uzziah  and  the  grandfather  of  king  Jotham, 
who  reigtieti  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  Christ  (2  Kings  xv.  33;  2  Chron. 
x  x  v  i  i .   I  ). 

4  and  5.  Two  priests  of  the  name  of  Zadok 
are  mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  4-29,  as  having  as- 
sisted in  rebuilding  ths  wall  of  Jerusalem  ahout 
B.C.  4 15. 

The  Zadok  mentioned  in  Neh.  x.  22  as  having 
-sealed  the  covenant,  and  Zadok  the  scribe  named 


in   Neh.  xiii.   13,   are  probably    the  same   wh« 
helped  to  build  the  wall. — C.  H.  F.  B. 

ZAIT,  or  SAIT  (1VT),  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  Olive-tree.  The  Latin 
author  Ammianus  Mai  eel  linns,  as  quoted  by 
Celsius  (vol.  ii.  p.  331),  was  acquainted  with  it, 
for  he  says  of  a  place  in  Mesopotamia.  '  Zaita/n 
venimus  locum,  qui  Olea  arbor  interpretatur/ 
Zaitoou  is  the  Araoic  name  by  widen  tit*  ->liv« 
is  known  from  Syria  to  Caubul,  and  described  in 
the  works  of  both  Arabic  and  Persian  authors. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  introduced 
from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  Greeks,  indeed, 
had  a  tradition  that  the  first  branch  of  it  was 
cariied  by  a  dove  from  Phoenicia  to  the  tem|!j 
of  Jupiter  in  Epirus.  where  the  priests  rece-ved 
and  planted  it;  and  Pliny  states  that  there  were 
no  olive-trees  in  Italy  or  Spain  before  the  173rd 
year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
Though  the  olive  continues  to  be  much  culti- 
vated in  Syria,  it  is  yet  much  more  extensively 
so  in  the  south  of  Europe,  whence  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  chiefly  supplied  with  olive-oil. 

No  tree  is  more  frequently  mentioned  b> 
ancient  authors,  nor  was  any  one  more  highly 
honoured  by  ancient  nations.  By  the  Greeks  it 
was  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  even  employed 
in  crowning  Jove,  Apollo,  and  Hercules,  as 
well  as  emperors,  philosophers,  and  orators,  and 
'  quivis  alii,  caeteros  mortales  virtute  et  industria 
supergressi,  olea  coronantur.'  By  the  Romans 
also  it  was  highly  honoured.  '  Oleae,'  says  Pliny, 
'  honorem  Romana  majestas  magnum  praebuit ;' 
and  Columella  describes  it  as  k  prima  omnium 
arborum.'  It  is  not  wonderful  that  almost  all 
the  ancient  »,utnors,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  sc 
frequently  m^rtion  it,  and  that,  as  Horace  says 
(Carm.  i.  7) — 

' sunt  quibus  unum  opus  est 

Undique  decerptam  fronti  praeponere  oiivam.* 

The  olive-tree  is  of  slow  growth,  but  remarkable 
for  the  great  age  it  attains.  Jt.  never,  however, 
becomes  a  very  lar^e  tree,  though  sometimes  two 
or  three  stems  rise  from  the  same  root,  and 
reach  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  in  pairs,  lanceolate  in  shape,  of  a  dull 
green  on  the  upper,  and  hoary  on  the  under 
surface.  Hence  in  countries  where  the  olive  is 
extensively  cultivated,  the  scenery  is  oi'  a  dull 
character  from  this  colour  of  the  foliage.  The 
fruit,  is  an  elbptical  drupe,  with  a  hard  stony 
kernel,  and  remarkable  from  the  outer  fleshy  part 
being  that  in  winch  much  oil  is  lodged,  and  not. 
as  is  usual,  in  the  almond  of  the  seed.  It  ripens 
fr  m  August  to  September. 

Of  the  olive-tree  two  varieties  are  particularly 
distinguished  ;  the  long-leafed,  which  is  cultivated 
in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  and  the 
broad-leafed  in  Spain,  which  has  also  its  fruit 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  former  kind.  The 
wild  olive-tree,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  grafting, 
has  l>eeti  noticed  in  the  article  Aok:lei.\.  That 
the  olive  grows  to  a  great  age,  has  long  been 
known.  Pliny  mentions  one  which  the  Athenians 
of  his  time  considered  to  be  coeval  with  their  city, 
and  therefore  1600  years  old.  Near  Terni,  in 
the  vale  of  the  cascade  of  Marmora,  there  is  a 
plantation  of'  very  obi  trees.  Mppoted  to  consist 
of  tli?  same  plants  tnat  were  growing  therein  tui 
time  of  Pliny.      Lady  Calcott  suites  thai  at  Xtt* 
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eoncio,  on  the  mountain-road  between  Tivoli  and 
Pales*rina,  tnere  is  an  ancient  olive-tree  of  large 
dimensions,  which,  unless  the  documents  are  pur- 
posely falsified,  stood  as  a  boundary  between  two 
possesions  even  before  the  Christian  era.  and  in  the 
second  century  was  looked  upon  as  very  ancient. 
The  difficulty  on  this  point  arises  from  a  fresh  tree 
springing  up  from  the  old  stump.  Chateaubriand 
says  :  '  Those  in  the  garden  of  Olivet  (or  Geth- 
semane)  are  at  least  of  the  times  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. In  Turkey  every  olive-tree  found 
■tainting  by  the  Mussulmans,  when  thev  con- 
quered Asia,  pays  one  medina  to  the  Treasury, 
while  each  of  those  planted  since  the  conquest  is 
taxed  hail*  its  pro  luce.  The  eight  olives  of  which 
we  are  speaking  are  charged  only  eight  rued/Has.' 
By  some,  especially  by  Dr.  Mutin.it  is  supposed 
that  thest  olive  trees  may  have  been  in  existence 
even  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Dr.  Wilde- 
describes  the  largest  of  them  as  being  twenty-four 
feet  in  girth  above  the  roots,  though  its  topmost 
branch  is  not  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  ;  Bove, 
who  travelled  as  a  naturalist,  asserts  that  the 
largest  are  at  least  six  yards  in  circumference, 
and  nine  or  ten  yards  high  ;  so  large,  indeed,  that 
be  calculates  their  age  at  2000  years. 
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551.    [Olea  Europea.] 

The  wood  of  the  olive-tree,  which  is  imported 
into  this  country  from  Leghorn,  is  described  by 
M.  Holtzapffel  to  be  'like  that  of  the  box,  but 
softer,  with  darker  grey  coloured  veins.  The 
roots  have  a  very  pretty  knotted  and  curly 
character;  they  are  much  esteemed  on  the  con- 
tinent for  making  embossed  boxes,  pressed  into 
engraved  metallic  moulds."  Furniture  is  made 
of  the  olive-tree  in  Italy,  an  1  the  closeness  of  the 
grain  fits  it  even  for  painte.  s*  pallettes.  A  resin-like 
exudation  is  obtained  from  it,  which  was  known 
to  the    ancients,  and    is   now  sometimes   called 


olive-gum  ;  but  the  fruit,  with  its  oil,  is  that 
which  renders  the  tree  especially  ra! liable.  The 
green  unripe  fruit  is  preserved  in  a  solution  of 
salt,  and  is  well  known  at  our  desserts.  The 
fruit  when  ripe  is  bruised  in  mills,  and  the  oil 
pressed  out  of  the  paste.  Different  qualities  art 
known  in  commerce,  owing  partly  to  variations 
in  the  fruit,  but  more  to  the  greater  or  less  care 
bestowed  in  the  collection  of  it,  and  in  the  sub- 
ject ing  of  it  to  pressure. 

The  (dive  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  plants 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  (lie  tig  being 
the  first.  Thus,  in  Gen  viii  11,  the  dove  is  de- 
scribed as  bringing  the  olive-branch  to  Noah.  It 
is  always-enumerated  among  the  valued  trees  of 
Palestine;  which  Moses  describes  ( Dent.  vi.  11  ; 
viii.  8)  as  '  a  land  of  oil-olive  and  honey'  (so  in 
xwiii.  40,  &C.);  and  (2  Cbrou.  ii.  10)  Solomon 
gave  to  the  labourers  sent  him  by  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  20, COO  baths  of  oil.  Besides  this,  im- 
mense quantities  must  have  been  required  for 
home  consumption,  as  it  was  extensively  used  as 
an  article  of  diet,  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for 
the  ritual  sen  ice.  The  olive  still  continues  one 
of  the  most  extensively  cultivated  of  plants.  Mr. 
Kifto  mentions  that  in  a  list  he  had  made  of 
references  to  all  the  notices  of  plants  by  the  dif- 
ferent travellers  in  Palestine,  those  of  the  presence 
of  the  olive  exceed  one  hundred  arid  fifty,  and 
are  more  numerous  by  far  than  to  any  other  tree 
or  plant.  The  references  to  vines,  fig-trees,  mul- 
berries, and  oaks,  rank  next  in  frequency.  Some- 
thing of  this  must,  however,  depend  upon  the 
knowledge  of  plants  of  the  several  travellers 
Botanists,  even  from  Europe,  neglect  forms  with 
which  tlfey  are  unacquainted,  as,  for  instance, 
some  of  the  tropical  forms  they  meet  with. 
Not  only  the  olive-oil,  hut  the  branches  of  the 
tree  were  employed  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
The  wood  also  was  used  (1  Kings  vi.  23)  by  Solo- 
mon for  making  the  cherubim  (vers.  31,  32),  and 
for  doors  and  posts  *  for  the  entering  of  the  oracle,' 
the  former  of  which  were  carve*  1  with  cherubim, 
and  palm-trees,  and  open  flowers.  The  olive 
being  an  evergreen  was  adduced  as  an  emblem 
of  prosperity  (Ps.  lii.  8),  and  it  has  continued, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  to  be  an  emblem  of  peace 
among  all  civilized  nations.  The  different  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  are  elucidated  by  Celsius 
(Hierobot.  ii.  p.  330),  to  whom  we  have  been 
much  indebted  in  most  of  the  botanical  articles 
treated  of  in  this  work,  from  the  care  and 
learning  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject. — J.  F.  R. 

ZALMON  (P^>¥  5  Sept.  SeA/arfi/),  a  moun- 
tain in  Samaria  near  to  Shechem  ( Judg.  ix.  18). 
Many  suppose  this  to  be  the  same  with  the  Zal- 
mon  of  Ps.  lxviii.  15:  'where  the  Almighty 
scattered  kings  in  it  (the  land),  there  was  snow  as 
in  Zalmon ;'  t.  e.  the  h'elds  were  whitened  with 
the  bones  of  the  slain.  So  Geseuins  :  but  Ro- 
binson says  'The  only  high  mountains  around 
Shechem  are  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  these  would 
be  first  covered  with  snow."  True:  but  may  not 
Zalmon  be  another  name  for  either  Ebal  or 
Gerizim  ? 

ZALMUNNA.     [Zebah  and  Zai.munna.] 

ZAMZUMMIMS  (,D*BJ.Pt .  Sept.  ZoXomit»\ 
a  race  of  giants  dwellJDg  ancienJy  in  the  territon 
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tflerwards  occupied   by  the  Ammonites,  hut  ex- 
tinct before  the  time  of  Moses  (Deut.  ii.  20). 

ZANOAH  (OW,  marshy  bog),  one  of  the 
towns  of  Judah  '  in  the  valley  '  (Josh  xv.  34)  ; 
which  Jerome  identifies  with  a  village  caMed  in 
lis  time  Zanna,  on  the  borders  of  Eleutheropolis, 
on  the  road  to  Jerusalem  (Onomast.  s.  v. '  Zano- 
iua* ).  The  name  of  Zanua  is  stiil  connected 
with  a  site  on  the  slo]>e  of  a  low  hill  not  far  east 
of  Ain  Shems  (Beth-shemesh). 

ZAPIINATH-PAANEAH  ( 1X2$%  W3&*, 
Sept.  Voi>dofx(pa.yhx)<  an  Egyptian  name  given  by 
Pharaoh  to  Joseph  in  refeience  to  his  public 
office.  The  genuine  Egyptian  form  of  the  word 
is  supposed  to  have  been  more  nearly  preserved 
riy  the  Sept.  translator,  as  above;  in  which  both 
Jablonsky  (Opusc.  c.  207-216)  and  Rosellini 
KMon.  Storici,  i.  185)  recognise  the  Egyptian 
Psotmkknkh,  '  the  salvation,"  or  '  saviour  oi"  the 
age;"  which  corresponds  nearly  enough  with 
Jerome's  interpretation,  '  Salvador  mundi.'  Ge- 
senins  and  others  incline,  however,  rather  to 
regard  its  Egyptian  form  as  Psontmfeneh, 
•  sustainer  of  the  age,'  which  certainly  is  a  better 
meaning.  This,  in  Hebrew  letters,  would  pro- 
bably be  represented  by  nj?3Q  DJVD,  Paznath- 
Paaneah  ;  but.  in  the  name  as  it  now  stands  the 
letters  VS  are  transposed,  in  order  to  bring  it 
nearer  to  the  Hebrew  analogy.  Concerning  the 
Egyptian  root  snt.  sustentare,  tueri,  see  Champol- 
lion,  Gramm.  p.  380;  Pezron,  Lex.  Copt.  p.  207. 

ZAREPHATH.     [Sahepta.] 

ZEALOTS.  The  followers  of  Judas  the  Gau- 
lonite  oi  Galilean  [Judas].  Josephus  speaks  of 
them  as  forming  the  'fourth  sect  of  Jewish  philo- 
sophy,' and  as  distinguished  from  the  Pharisees 
chiefly  by  a  quenchless  love  of  liberty  and  a  con- 
tempt of  death.  Their  leading  tenet  was  the 
unlawfulness  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Romans, 
as  being  a  violation  of  the  theocratic  constitution. 
This  principle,  which  they  maintained  by  force 
of  arms  against  the  ltoman  government,  was  soon 
converted  into  a  pretext  for  deeds  of  violence 
against  their  own  countrymen;  and  during  the 
last  days  of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  Zealots  were 
lawless  brigands  or  guerrillas,  the  pest  and  terror 
of  the  land.  After  the  death  of  Judas,  and  of  his 
two  sons,  Jacob  and  Simon  (who  suffered  cruci- 
fixion), they  were  headed  by  Eleazar,  one  of  his 
descendants,  and  were  often  denominated  Sicarii, 
from  the  use  of  a  weapon  resembling  the  Roman 
Swa  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  I  ;  De  Bell.  Jitd.  iv. 
1-6;  *H.  8;  Lardner's  Credibility,  pt.  i.  b.  i.  ch. 
6,  p.  Kitto's  Palestine,  pp.  741,  ?51).— J.  E.  R. 

ZKBAII  AND  ZALMUNNA,  chiefs  of  the 
Midianites,  whom  Gideon  defeated  and  slew 
l  Gideon], 

ZKBEDKE     (ZfjSeSaToy;    in     Hebrew,    «lflft 

Zahdi,  HH3T,  Jehovah's  gift),  husband  of  Sa- 
lome, and  fit  her  of  the  apostles  James  and  John 
(Mitt.  x.  2  ;  xx.  20:  xxvi.37;  xxvii.  56  ;  Mark 
iii.  17;  x  3.3;  John  xxi.  2).  He  was  the  owner 
of  a  fishing  ''oat  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  and, 
with  his  sons,  followed  the  business  of  a  fisher- 
man. He  was  present,  mending  the  nets  with 
them,  when  Jesus  called  James  and  John  to  fol- 
iOW  him  (Matt.  iv.  21  ,  Mark  i.  19  ;  Luke  v.  10); 
tiW  «s  iie  offered  no  obstacle  to  their  obedience, 
aut  remained  alone  without  murmuring  in  the 


vessel,  it  is  supposed  that  he  had  been  previously 
a  disciple  of  Jonn  the  Baptist,  and,  as  such,  knew 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah.  At  any  rate,  he  mus4 
have  known  this  from  his  sons,  who  were  certainly 
disciples  of  the  Baptist.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  Zebedee  and  his  sons  were  of  that  very 
abject  condition  of  life  which  is  usually  ascribed 
to  them.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  were  certainly  not  poor.  Zebedee 
was  the  owner  of  a  '  ship.'  or  fishing  smack,  as  we 
should  call  it — and,  perhaps,  of  more  than  one; 
he  had  labourers  under  him  (Mark  i.  20)  ;  his 
wife  was  one  of  those  pious  women  whom  the 
Lord  allowed  '  to  minister  unto  him  of  their  sul>- 
stance ;'  and  the  fact  that  Jesus  recommended 
his  mother  to  the  care  of  John,  implies  that  he 
had  the  means  of  providing  for  her;  whilst  a  still 
further  proof  that  Zebedee's  family  was  not  alto- 
gether mean,  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  fact, 
that  John  was  personally  known  to  the  high- priest 
(John  xviii.  lb). 

1.  ZEBOIM  (D^hV;  Sept.  2a0i».  a  valley 
and  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
18;  Neh.  xi.  31). 

2.  ZEBOIM    (D^hy;     Sept.   %e0*f(ji)i    a 
city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  destroyed  along  with 
Sodom   and    Gomorrah    (Gen.  x.    19;    xiv.    2 
Hos.  xi.  8).     [Sodom.] 

ZEBUL  (?DT,  a  dwelling;  Sept.  Zej8oi5x),  an 
officer  whom  Abimelech  left  in  command  at 
Shechem  in  his  own  absence;  and  who  dis- 
charged with  fidelity  and  discretion  the  difficult 
trust  confided  to  him  (Judg.  ix.  29-41).  See  the 
particulars  in  Abimej.ech. 

ZEBULUN  ifhZf,  habitation;  Sept.  Za- 
fiovXwv),  the  sixth  and  last  son  of  Jacob  by 
Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  19,  seq. ;  xxxv.  23),  who,  in 
the  order  of  birth,  followed  his  brother  Issachar, 
with  whom,  in  history,  as  in  the  promised  land, 
he  was  closely  connected  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18). 
Zebulun  was  the  founder  of  the  tril>e  which  bore 
his  name  (Gen.  xlvi.  14),  and  which,  while  yet 
in  the  wilderness,  was  resectable  for  numbers 
(Num.  i.  30;  xxvi.  26).  Zebulun  obtained  its 
lot  in  north  Palestine  between  Naphtali  on  the 
north  and  Issachar  on  the  south,  while  Ashrr 
stretched  along  both  it  and  Naphtali  on  the 
west  (Josh.  xix.  10,  seq.).  The  country  of  the 
Zebulonites  bordered  towards  the  east  on  the 
south-western  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
was  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  by  means 
of  Carmel  (Gen.  xlix.  13).  Its  inhabitants  in 
consequence  took  hart  in  seafaring  concerns 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  1.  22).  They  failed  to  expel 
all  the  native  race,  but  made  those  of  them  that 
remained  tributaries  (Judg.  i.  30).  One  of  the 
judges  of  Israel,  Elon,  was  a  Zebulonite  (Judg. 
xii.  11).  A  city  lying  on  the  borders  of  Ash  *r 
also  bore  the  name  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  27).- 

J.  R.  E 

ZECHARIAH  (Hn?},  whom  Jehovah  re 
members;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  Zax^picts),  a  verj 
common  name  among  the  Jews,  borne  bv  tin 
following  persons  mentioned  in  Scriptxire. 

1.  Zechauiah,  son  of  Jeroboam  II ,  and  four- 
teenth king  of  Israel.  He  ascended  the  throne  in 
B.C.  772,  and  reigned  six  months.  It  has  bees 
shown  in  the  article  Israel,  that  from  undue 
deference  to  a  probably  corrupted  number,  wl 
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ascribe*  (1  years  to  the  reigfi  of  Jeroboam  II., 
chronologers  have  found  it  necessary  to  su}>fxtse 
anarchy  or  an  interregnum  of  11  y»'ars,  during 
which  his  son  Zechaiiah  was  kept  from  the 
throne.  But  there  is  no  appearance  of  this  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  follow  a 
reign  so  prosperous  as  Jeroboam's.  The  few 
months  of  Zechariah's  reign  just  sufficed  to  evince 
his  inclination  to  follow  the  had  course  of  his 
predecessors;  and  he  was  then  slain  by  Shallum. 
who  usurped  the  crown.  With  his  life  ended  the 
dynasty  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  xiv.  29;  xv.  8-12). 

2.  Zkchariah,  high  priest  in  the  time  of 
Joash,  king  of  Judah.  fie  was  son,  or  perhaps 
grandson,  of  Jehoiada  and  Jehosheba  ;  the  latter 
was  the  aunt  of  the  king,  who  owed  to  her  his 
crown,  as  he  did  his  education  and  throne  to  her 
husband  [Joash].  Zechaiiah  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  evil  courses  into  which  the  .monarch  even-, 
tuallv  fell,  and  by  which  the  return  of  the  people 
to  their  old  idolatries  was  facilitated,  if  not  en- 
couraged. Therefore,  when  the  people  were  as- 
sembled at  one  of  the  solemn  festivals,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  lifting  up  his  voice  against  the 
growing  corruptions.  This  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  in  the  court  of  the  temple.  The 
people  were  enraged  at  his  honest  boldness,  and 
with  the  connivance  of  the  king,  if  not  by  a  di- 
rect intimation  from  him,  they  seized  the  pontiff, 
and  stoned  him  to  death,  even  ill  that   holy  spot, 

'  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.'  His  dying 
cry  was  not  that  of  the  first  Christian  martyr, 
'  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge1  (Acts  vii. 
60),  but  'The  Lord  look  upon  it,  and  require  it ' 
(2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-22).  It  is  to  this  dreadful 
affair  that  our  Lord  alludes  in  Matt,  xxiii.  35 ; 
Luke  xi.  51.  At  least,  this  is  the  opinion  of  the 
best  interpreters,  and  that  which  has  most  proba- 
bility in  its  favour.  The  only  difficulty  arises  from 
his  being  called  the  son  of  Baraehias,  and  not  of 
Jehoiada:  but  this  admits  of  two  explanations — 
either  that  Zechaiiah,  though  called  the  '  son  '  of 
Jehoiada  in  .the  Old  Testament,  was  really  his 
grandson,  and  son  of  Baiachias,  who  perhaps  died 
before  his  lather;  or  else  that,  as  was  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  Jews,  Jehoiada  had  two  names, 
and  Jesus  called  him  by  that  by  which  he  was 
usually  distinguished  in  his  time,  when  the  Jews 
had  acquired  a  reluctance  to  pronounce  those 
names  which,  like  that  of  Jehoiada,  contained 
the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah.  See  Doddridge,  Le 
Clerc,  Kuinoel,  Wetstein,  and  others,  on  Matt, 
xxiii.  35. 

3.  Zechaiuah,  described  as  one  'who  had  un- 
derstanding in  the  visions  of  God'  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  7).  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  eulogium 
indicates  a  prophet,  or  simply  describes  one  emi- 
nent for  his  piety  and  faith.  During  his  lifetime 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  was  guided  by  his  coun- 
sels, and  pros  pert  d  :  bdt  went  wrong  when  death 
had  deprived  him  of  his  wise  guidance.  Nothing  is 
known  of  this  Zechariah's  history.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  be  the  same  whose  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  Ahaz,  and  mother  of  Hezekiah  (2 
Kings  xvi.  1,  2;  2  Chron.  xxix.  1). 

4.  Zei  hakiaii,  son  of  Jeberechiah,  a  person 
whom,  together  with  Urijah  the  high  priest,  Isaiah 
took  as  a  legal  witness  of  his  marriage  with  '  the 
pn  .poetess  '  (Isa.  viii.  2).  This  was  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  and  the  choice  of  the  prophet  shows  that 
Zechariah  was  a  person  of  consequence.     Some 


confound  him  with  the  preceding;  but  the  d is* 
tance  of  time  will  not  admit  their  identity.  He 
may,  however,  have  been  the  descendant  01 
Asaph,  named  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  13. 

5.  Zechauiah,  the  eleventh  in  order  of  the 
minor  prophets,  was  '  the  son  of  Berechiah,  toe 
son  of  Iddo,  the  prophet.'  The  meaning  of  the 
word  *ny|3  has  been  disputed,  some  affiim- 
ing  that  Iddo  was  not  the  grandfather,  as  the 
formula  seems  to  indicate,  but  the  father  of 
Zechariah,  and  thus  rendering  the  clause  with 
Jerome,  Milium  Barachiae.  lilinm  Addo,'  or  with 
some  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint,  rbv  rov  Eapaxiov, 
vlhv  'A55w.  Jerome  likewise  refers  to  his  pecu- 
liar rendering  in  his  notes.  Others  of  the  fathers 
also  adopted  it,  such  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
who  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty  creaied  by  it 
l)y  maintaining  that  the  one  was  the  natural, 
the  other  the  spiritual  parent,  of  the  prophet — 
Berechiah  being  his  father  Kara.  tt)V  aapita,  and 
Iddo  the  prophet,  Kara  irveu/xa.  Others  have  jus- 
tified this  translation  by  assigning  both  names  to 
Zechariah's  father,  as  if  he  had  worn  them  succes- 
sively at  dilleient  periods  of  his  life,  or  as  if  one  of 
them  had  been  a  cognomen.  But  the  version  of 
Jerome  and  the  Seventy  is  a  false  one.  Analogy 
declares  against  it,  and  its  origin  is  to  be  traced 
to  Ezra  v.  1,  and  vi.  14,  where  the  prophet  is 
named  only  '  Zechariah  the  son  of  Idiio.'  The 
words  fcO^iy""!!!  denote  merely  '  grandson  of  Iddo  ' 
(Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  216),  and  the  paternal 
name  may  have  been  omitted,  because  of  its  com- 
parative obscurity,  while  the  grand-paternal  name 
is  inserted,  because  of  its  national  popularity  It 
was  a  very  foolish  mistake  of  Jerome  to  confound 
the  Iddo  named  in  connection  with  this  prophet 
as  his  ancestor  with  Iddo  the  seer,  who  flourished 
some  centuries  before  under  Jeroboam,  first  king 
of  Israel  (Hieronym.  Comment,  ad  ZacJi.).  T  he 
term  K'Q}  in  the  first  verse  belongs,  not  to  Iddo, 
but  to  Zechariah,  as  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate 
properly  render  it,  or  as  it  appears  in  Henderson's 
version — '  The  word  of  Jehovah  was  communi- 
cated to  Zechariah  (the  son  of  Berechiah,  the  son 
of  Iddo)  the  prophet.'  The  probability  is,  tha' 
Iddo  is  the  person  mentioned  in  Nehemiah  xii.  4, 
as  one  of  the  sacerdotal  prophets,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Josouaand  Zerubbabel. 
Berechiah,  son  of  Iddo,  and  father  of  Zechariah, 
seems  to  have  died  young,  for  in  Nehemiah  xii. 
16,  Zechariah  is  said  tobelddo's  successor,  undei 
Joiakim,  son  of  Joshua.  Thus  the  prophet's  de- 
scent is,  in  Ezra,  traced  at  once  from  his  grand- 
father. Compare  Gen.  xxix.  5,  and  xxxi.  28 — 
55.  Should  this  theory  be  correct,  Zechariah 
exercised  the  priestly  as  well  as  the  prophetical 
office.  The  name  signifies  one  ichom  Jehovah 
remembers — a  name  very  common  among  the 
Jews  (three  others  bearing  it  seem  also  to  have 
been  prophets),  and  not  therefore  specially  given  to 
this  inspired  agent,  as  Jerome  thought,  because 
in  his  days  yivr\ijA\  Kupiov,  remembrance  of  God 
and  of  his  kindness  prevailed  intensely  among 
the  returned  exiles. 

Zechariah  seems  to  have  entered  upon  his 
office  in  early  youth  (Zech.  ii.  4).  The  period 
of  his  introduction  to  it  is  specified  as  the  eighth 
month  of  the  second,  year  of  Darius,  a  very  short 
time  later  than  the  prophet  Haggai.  The  mission 
of  Zechariah  had  especial  reference  to  the  affairs 
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of  the  nation  that  had,  lieen  restored  to  its  terri- 
tory. 1  he  second  edict,  granting  permission  to 
rebuild  the  temple,  had  been  issued,  and  the  office 
of  Zechariah  was  to  incite  the  flagging  zeal  of  the 
people,  in  order  that  the  auspicious  period  might 
be  a  season  of  religious  revival,  as  well  as  of  ec- 
clesiastical re-organ izafi on ;  and  that  the  theo- 
cratic spirit  might  resume  its  former  tone  and 
energy  in  the  breasts  of  all  who  were  engaged  in 
the  work  of  restoring  the  '  holy  and  beautiful 
house,'  where  their  fathers  had  praised  Jehovah. 
The  prophet  assures  them  of  success  in  the  work 
of  re-erecting  the  sacred  edifice,  despite  of  every 
combination  against  them;  for  Zerubbabel  'should 
bring  forth  the  head  stone  with  shouting,  Grace, 
grace  unto  it — comforts  them  with  a  solemn  pledge 
that,  amidst  fearful  revolutions  and  conquests  by 
which  other  nations  were  to  be  swept  away,  they 
should  remain  uninjured  ;  for,  says  Jehovah, '  He 
that  touched)  you  toucheth  the  apple  of  mine 
eye' — sketches  in  a  few  vivid  touches  the  bless- 
ings and  glory  of  the  advent  of  Messiah — im- 
parts consolation  to  those  who  were  mourning 
over  their  unworthiness,  and  pronounces  a  heavy 
doom  on  the  selfish  and  disobedient,  and  on  such 
as  in  a  remote  age,  imbibing  their  spirit,  '  should 
fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief.1  The 
pseudo-Epiphanius  records  some  prodigies 
wrought  by  Zechariah  in  the  land  of  Chaldaea, 
and  some  wondrous  oracles  which  he  delivered; 
and  he  and  Dorotheus  both  agree  in  declaring 
that  the  prophet  died  in  Judaea  in  a  good  old  age, 
and  was  buried  beside  his  colleague  Haggai. 

Book. — The  book  of  Zechariah  consists  of  four 
general  divisions. 

I.  The  introduction  or  inaugural  discourse  (ch. 
i.  1-16). 

II.  A  series  of  nine  visions,  extending  onwards 
to  ch.  vii.,  communicated  to  the  prophet  in  the 
third  month  after  his  installation.  These  visions 
were, 

1.  A  rider  on  a  roan  horse  among  the  myrtle- 
trees,  with  his  equestrian  attendants,  who  report  to 
him  the  peace  of  the  world,  symbolizing  the  fit- 
ness of  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
of  God,  his  people's  protector. 

2.  Four  horns,  symbols  of  the  oppressive  ene- 
mies by  which  Juclah  had  been  on  all  sides  sur- 
rounded, and  four  carpenters,  by  whom  these  horns 
are  broken,  emblems  of  the  destruction  of  these 
anti-theocratic  powers. 

3.  A  man  with  a  measuring-line  describing  a 
wider  circumference  for  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  as 
its  population  was  to  receive  a  vast  increase,  fore- 
showing that  many  more  Jews  would  return  from 
Babylon  and  join  their  countrymen,  and  indi- 
cating the  conversion  of  heathen  nations  under 
the  Messiah,  when  out  of  Zion  should  go  forth 
the  law  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  high-priest  Joshua  before  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  with  Satan  at  his  right  hand  to  oppose 
him.  Tin'  sacerdotal  representative  of  the  people, 
clad  in  the  HI  thy  garments  in  which  he  had  re- 
turned from  captivity,  seems  to  be  a  tyjve  of  the 
guilt  and  degradation  of  his  country  ;  while  for- 
giveness and  restoration  are  the  blessings  which 
the  pontiff  symbolically  receives  from  Jehovah, 
when  be  i-  reclau  ir  holy  apparel  and  crowned 
with  a  spotless  turban,  the  vision  at  the  same  time 
Sffrrchiug  into  far  futurity,  and  including  the 
fjdvssit  of  Jehovah's  servant  the  Branch. 


5.  A  golden  lamp-stand  fed  from  two  chve* 
trees,  one  growing  on  each  side,  an  image  of  the 
value  and  divine  glory  of  the  theocracy  as  now 
seen  in  the  restored  Jewish  church,  supported, 
not  '  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah.'  and  of  the  spiritual  development  of  the 
old  theocracy  in  the  Christian  church,  which  en» 
lightens  the  world  through  the  continuous  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Dr.  Stouard,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Zechariah,  without  foundation 
supposes  that  this  candelabrum  had  twice  seven 
lamps,  seven  on  each  side,  emblematizing  the 
church  of  God  in  both  dispensations,  Jewish  and 
Christian.) 

6.  A  flying  roll,  the  breadth  of  the  temple- 
porch,  containing  on  its  one  side  curses  against 
the  ungodly,  and  on  its  other  analnemas  against 
the  immoral,  denoting  that  the  head  «f  the  theo- 
cracy, the  Lord  of  the  temple,  would  from  his 
place  punish  those  who  violated  either  the  first  or 
the  second  table  of  his  law  (Hengstenberg's 
Christol.  ii.  45). 

7.  A  woman  in  an  ephaii  (at  length  pressed 
down  into  it  by  a  sheet  of  lead  laid  over  its 
mouth),  borne  along  in  the  air  by  two  female 
figures  with  storks*  wings,  representing  the  sin 
and  punishment  of  the  nation.  The  fury,  whose 
name  is  Wickedness,  is  repressed,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  land  of  Shinar  ;  i.  e.  idolatry,  in  the 
persons  of  the  captive  Jews,  was  for  ever  removed 
at  that  period  from  the  Holy  Land,  and,  as  it 
were,  taken  to  Babylon,  the  home  of  image-wor- 
ship (for  another  meaning,  see  Jahn's  Introduc- 
tion, Turner's  translation,  p   428). 

8.  Four  chariots  issuing  from  two  copper 
mountains  and  drawn  respectively  by  red,  black, 
white,  and  spotted  horses,  the  vehicles  of  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  a  hieroglyph  of  the  swiftness 
and  extent  of  divine  judgments  against  the  former 
oppressors  of  the  covenant  people.  Judgments 
seem  issuing  from  God's  holy  habitation  in  the 
midst  of  the  'mountains  which  are  round  about 
Jerusalem/  or  from  between  those  two  hills,  the 
ravine  dividing  which  forms  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  directly  under  the  temple  mountain, 
where  dwelt  the  head  of  the  theocracy. 

9.  Tiie  last  scene  is  not  properly  a  vision,  but 
an  oracle  in  connection  with  the  preceding  visions, 
and  in  reference  to  a  future  symbolical  act  to  be 
performed  by  the  prophet.  In  presence  of  a  de- 
portation of  Jews  from  Babylon,  the  prophet  was 
charged  to  place  a  crown  on  the  heatl  of  Joshua 
the  high-priest,  a  symbol  which,  whatever  was  its 
immediate  signification,  was  designed  to  prefigure 
the  royal  and  sacerdotal  dignity  of  the  man 
whose  name  is  Branch,  who  should  sit  as  ■  a 
priest  upon  his  throne.1 

The  meaning  of  all  the  preceding  varied  images 
and  scenes  is  explained  to  the  prophet  by  an  at 
tendant  angehis  interpret.* 

III.  A  collection  of  four  oracles  delivered  at 
various  times  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius,  and 
partly  occasioned  by  a  request  of  the  nation  to  be 
divinely  informed,  whether,  now  on  their  happy 
return  to  their  fatherland,  the  month  of  Jerusa- 
lem's overthrow  should  be  registered  in  their  sacred 
calendar  as  a  season  of  fasting  and  humiliation. 
The  prophet  declares  that  these  times  should 
in  future  ages  be  observed  as  festive  solemnities. 

IV.  The  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  1  lth  chapters  con- 
tain  a  variety  of  prophecies  unfolding  the  fortunes 
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tf  the  people,  their  safety  in  the  midst  of  Alexan- 
der'* ex|*'ditu>n.  ami  their  victories  under  the 
Maccabaun  chieftains,  including  the  late  of  many 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  Hadrach  (Persia), 
Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Philistia. 

V.  The  remaining  three  chapters  graphically 
purtraj  the  future  condition  of  the  people,  es}>e- 
cially  in  Messianic  times,  and  contain  allusions 
to  the  siege  of  the  city,  the  means  of  eseaje  by 
the  cleaving  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  a  sym- 
bol of  twilight  breaking  into  day,  and  living 
water  issuing  from  Jerusalem,  concluding  with  a 
blissful  vision  of  the  enlarged  prosperity  and 
holiness  of  the  theocratic  metropolis,  when  upon 
the  bells  of  the  horses  shall  be  inscribed  '  holiness 
unto  the  Lord.' 

Integrity. — The  genuineness  of  the  latter  por- 
tion of  Zechariah,  from  ch.  ix.  to  xv.,  has  been 
disputed.  Among  the  first  to  suggest  doubt  on 
this  subject  was  Joseph  Mede,  who  referred  chaps, 
ix  .  x.,  and  xi.  to  an  earlier  date,  and  ascribed 
them  to  Jeremiah.  Remarking  on  Matt,  xxvii. 
9,  10,  he  says  :  *  It  may  seem  the  Evangelist  would 
inform  us  that  those  latter  chapters  ascribed  to 
Zachary.  namely,  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  &c, 
are  indeed  the  prophecies  of  Jeremy,  and  that  the 
Jews  had  not  lightly  attributed  them.  Certainly, 
if  a  man  weigh  the  contents  of  some  of  them, 
they  should  in  likelihood  be  of  an  elder  date  than 
the  time  of  Zachary,  namely,  before  the  capti- 
vity ;  for  the  subjects  of  some  of  them  were  scarce 
in  being  after  that  time.  ....  As  for  their  being 
joined  to  the  prophecies  of  Zachary,  that  proves 
no  more  they  are  his  than  the  like  adjoining  of 
Agio's  proverbs  to  Solomon's  proves  that  they  are 
therefore  Solomon's,  or  that  all  the  psalms  are 
David's  because  joined  in  one  volume  with  Da- 
vid's psalms'  (Epist.  xxxi.).  His  opinion  was 
adopted  in  England  by  Hammond,  Kidder,  New- 
come,  Whiston,  and  Seeker,  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed, with  variations,  on  the  continent  by 
Fliigge  (Die  Weissagung,  D.  p.  Zach.  ubersetzt, 
&c,  1784);  by  Berthold t  (Einleit.  p.  1701;;  by 
Rosen miiiler  in  his  Scholia,  though  in  the  first 
edition  he  defended  the  genuineness  of  these 
chapters;  by  Eichhorn  (Einleit.) ;  Corrodi  (Be- 
leuchtung  lies  Eibelcanons,  i.  107)  ;  and  De  Wette, 
in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  Einleitung.  though 
in  the  last  edition  he  says  in  the  preface,  '  I  feel 
constrained  to  adhere  to  Koester  s  opinion  of  the 
second  part  of  Zechariah  ;'  Hitzig  (Stud,  und 
Krit.,  1*30);  Credner  (Joel,  67);  Knobel  (Der 
Prophetism,  &c.  Th.  ii.  s.  284);  Forberg  (Com- 
ment, in  Zach.  Vaticin.,  pars  i.).  Pye  Smith 
(Principles  of  Interpretation  applied  to  the  Pro- 
phecies, p.  65),  and  Davidson  (Sacred  Ilerme- 
neutdes),  also  deny  these  later  chapters  to  be  the 
production  of  Zechariah. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  integrity  of  this  portion 
of  Zechariah  has  been  defended  by  Jahn  (lutro- 
duction,  pt.  ii.  §  16 i),  Carpzov  (Critica  Sacra, 
p.  848),  Beckhaus  (Integritut  d.  Proph.  Schrif- 
ten,  p.  337),  Koester  (Meletemata  C'rit.  ec  Exeget. 
in  Zach.  part.  post.  p.  10),  Hengstenberg  (d.  In- 
tegritut d.  Sacharjah,  in  his  Beitrdge,  i.  361), 
and  Blavney  (Minor  Proph.  p.  362).  The  theory 
of  Mede  was  suggested  by  the  difficulty  arising 
Irom  the  quotation  in  Matthew,  and,  rejecting 
ither  hypotheses,  he  says: — 'It  is  certain  that 
Jeremiadi's  prophecies  are  digested  in  no  order, 
Sut  only  as   it  seems  they  came   to  light  in  the 


scribes'  hands.  Hence  sometimes  all  is  ended 
with  Zedekiah,  then  we  are  brought  back  to 
Jehoiakim  then  to  Zedekiah  again,  &C,  V\  here- 
by it  seems  they  came  not  to  light  to  be  enroiied 
secundum  ordincm  temporis,  nor  all  together, 
but  as  if  happened  in  so  distracted  a  time.  And 
why  might  not  some  not  be  found  till  the  return 
from  captivity,  and  be  approved  by  Zechariah, 
and  so  put  to  his  volume  according  to  the  time 
of  their  finding  and  approbation  by  him,  and 
after  that  some  other  prophecies  yet  added  to  his?' 
(Epist.  lxi.)  The  others  who  deny  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  chapters  are  by  no  means  agieed  as 
to  the  real  authorship  of  them.  Eichhorn  ascribes 
one  portion  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  the 
other  .sections  to  a  period  before  the  exile  ;  while 
Corrodi  places  the  fourteenth  chapter  as  low  as 
the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Heilholdt  sup- 
poses the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  to  be 
the  production  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah, 
referred  to  in  Isaiah  viii.  2,  and  the  remaining 
three  to  be  the  composition  of  an  anonymous 
author  who  lived  under  Josiah,  and  of  course 
before  the  captivity.  Rosenmuller  is  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  second  part  is  the  work  of  one 
author  who  lived  under  Uzziah.  Flugge  arbitrarily 
divides  it  into  no  less  than  nine  sections,  referring 
them  to  different  times  and  authors,  but  yet 
ascribing  the  ninth  chapter  to  the  Zechariah 
spoken  of  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  5.  Newcome  places 
the  first  three  chapters,  as  to  date  of  authorship, 
before  the  overthrow  of  Israel,  and  the  hist  three 
before  the  captivity  of  Judah.  Hitzig  ami  Cred- 
ner carry  back  the  period  of  their  authorship  to 
the  age  of  Ahaz,  or  before  it.  Knobel  finds  in 
them  a  diversity  both  of  authors  and  times;  and 
his  opinion  is  jwirtly  adopted  by  Dr.  Davidson. 
This  great  variety  of  opinion  is  proof  that  these 
conflicting  views  are  the  result  of  peculiar  tastes 
and  fancies. 

Many  of  the  arguments  against  the  genuineness 
of  this  latter  portion  of  Zechariah  lest  on  {peculiar 
interpretations  of  his  language,  making  it  refer 
to  events  that  hap{>ened  prior  to  the  time  when 
the  prophet  flourished.  But  this  exegesis  is  not 
in  all  points  correct.  Ephraim  is  indeed  spoken 
of,  though  that  kingdom  was  overthrown  186  years 
before  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  ; 
and  it  is  inferred  that  the  author  of  such  oracles 
must  have  lived  when  Ephraim  was  an  inde- 
])endent  sovereignty.  It  may  be  said,  in  reply, 
that  vast  numbers  of  the  ten  tribes  returned  with 
their  brethren  of  Judah  from  captivity;  and  we 
find  (ch.  xii.  1)  Israel  used  as  a  name  tor  all  the 
tribes.  In  Malachi,  too,  we  tind  Israel  used  after 
the  captivity  in  contrast  to  Jerusalem.  Zechariah 
never  characterizes  Ephraim  as  a  separate  poli- 
tical confederation;  nor,  as  Henderson  remaiks, 
4  is  there  any.thing,  but  the  contrary,  to  induce  the 
conclusion  that  a  king  reigned  in  Judah  in  the 
days  of  the  author.'  The  predictions  in  this  latter 
part,  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  past  events,  are 
most  correctly  interpreted  to  refer  to  the  Egyptian 
ex]>edition  of  Alexander,  the  sufferings  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  Hnal  overthrow  of  Jerusalem. 
The  prophets  before  the  Babylonian  captivity 
threatened  a  deportation  to  Babylon ;  Zechariah, 
living  after  that  event,  menaces  a  Roman  invasion 
and  slavery.  Little  force  can  be  placed  in  any 
argument  based  on  an  imagined  difference  of 
style   in   the  former  and  latter   chat  ters  of  this 
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prophecy  Tlie  introductory  notices  to  the  separate 
oracles  recorded  in  the  early  ]>ortion  of  the  hook, 
are  either  net  fount  1  in  the  last  section,  or  are  very 
different  in  form  (comp.  i.  1-7  ;  iv.  8;  vi.  9,  with 
iac  1  ;  xi.  4).  But  we  are  too  ignorant  of  many 
circumstances  in  the  prophet's  history  to  speculate 
on  the  causes  of  such  change  ;  or  if  we  are  unahle 
to  discover  any  sesthetical  or  religious  reasons  for 
the  alteration,  it  is  surely  rash  to  come  on  such 
grounds  to  a  decision  of  diversity  of  authorship. 
Introductory  formulae  as  different  as  those  in 
Zechariah  occur  in  other  hooks,  whose  sameness 
of  style  is  admitted  as  proof  of  identity  of  author- 
ship, as  in  Amos,  where  the  application  of  the  same 
principles  of  criticism  would  'dismember  it,'  and 
assign  its  composition  to  three  different  authors. 
Nor  is  the  difference  of  style  of  the  former  and  lat- 
ter portions  of  Zechariah  greater  than  the  different 
topics  treated  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The 
difference  of  s4yle  is  not  very  striking;  and  such 
difference  is  often  a  fallacious  ground  of  judg- 
ment. Would  the  difference  of  style  in  such 
volumes'  as  Ancient  Christianity  and  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Enthusiasm  warrant,  us  to  de- 
clare them  the  works  of  different  authors!  It  is 
also  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  portion  of  Zechariah,  that  the  arranger  and 
editor  of  the  Hehrew  canon  gave  it  the  place 
which  it  now  occupies;  for  it  is  also*found  in  the 
Septnagint,  executed  three  centuries  hefore  the 
composition  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  chief  ar- 
gument against  the  genuineness  of  these  chapters, 
and  that  which  seems  to  have  suggested  all  the 
varied  hypercritical  judgments  on  the  text,  is  that 
expressed  hy  Mede:  '  There  is  no  Scripture  saith 
they  are  ZecharialTs,  hut  there  is  Scripture  saith 
they  are  Jeremiah  s  '  (  Works,  p.  786)  The  ques- 
tion, then,  resolves  itself  into  the  consideration  of 
the  passage  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  referred  in  our  text 
to  Jeremiah,  hut  now  found  in  Zechariah.  We 
cannot  accede  to  the  supposition  of  Dopke 
(Hermeneuti/c,  p.  212)  and  Kuinoel  (Comm., 
in  loc),  that  Matthew  quoted  some  unpub- 
lished apocryphal  Jeremiah,  perhaj>s  such  a  one 
as  that  to  which  Jerome  refers,  as  having  found 
it  among  the  Nazarenes,  and  of  which  a  por- 
'  tiou  cohtaining  analogous  language  is  yet  extant 
in  a  Sahidic  lectionaiy  ill  the  Codex  Hunting- 
tonianus.  o,  in  the  Hodleian  Library,  and  in  the 
Coptic  language  in  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  St. 
Germain  in  Paris.  This  passage,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Henderson,  at  once  betrays  itself  to  be  a 
clumsy  imitation,  designed  to  solve  the  very  dif- 
ficulty on  which  we  are  writing.  We  must  also 
dismiss  at.  once  all  the  neological  theories  which 
rest  on  any  supposed  error  of  quotation  made  by 
the  Evangelist,  condemning  utterly  the  remark  of 
Frirzshe,  that  the  discrepancy  arose  on  the  part  of 
the  Evangelist,  '  per  memorise  errore*n'  (  Comment, 
in  Matt.,]).  801).  Nor  is  thereany  extrication  from 
the  dilhculty  in  supposing,  with  Eisner,  that  the 
ri'li'iciice  of  the  Evangelist  is  to  the  transaction 
recorded  in  Jer.  xxxii.  8,  or  in  hinting,  with 
Enscliius  (Hist.  Eccles.  x.  4),  that  the  oracle 
cited  has  been  falsified  by  the  Jews.  Another 
conjecture  without  warrant  is  to  affirm  that  the 
name  Jeremiah  was  the  technical  appellation  of 
the  third  great  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
And  that  any  quotation  from  the  minor  prophets 
tuny  be  referred  to  him,  not.  as  its  author,  but  as 
MM  title  of  tk  *t   collection,  from  one  of  the  books 
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of  which  it  is  taken  (Lightfoots  Works,  oy  Pit 
man,  vol.  xi.  p.  344).  Such  hypotheses  plainij 
lead  us  to  look  for  some  corruption  in  the  text 
That  there  is  a  difference  of  reading  was  a  fac4 
early  known.  It  may  be  that  the  proper  name 
was  omitted  altogether,  or  rather  not  inserted  at 
all  by  the  Evangelist,  that  he  only  wrote  5ux  raS 
Trpocp-qrov.  Augustine  testifies  that  MSS.  wen 
found  in  his  days  wanting  the  word  'Upefxiov.  It 
is  not  found  either  in  the  most  ancient  and  faith- 
ful version,  the  Syriac,  nor  in  the  Verona  and 
Vercelli  Latin  MSS.  It  is  wanting  also  in  MSS. 
33,  157,-  and  in  the  Polyglott  Persic,  in  the  mo- 
dern Greek,  and  in  a  Latin  MS.  of  Luc.  Brug. 
Other  codices  and  versions  read  Za)(apiov,  such 
as  MS.  22,  and  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  in  the 
margin — a  reading  which  was  approved  of  by 
Origen  and  Eusebius.  Griesbach  (Nov.  Test,  in 
loc),  Dr.  Henderson,  and  others,  believing  that 
Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic, 
think  the  original  was  simply  M'QjJl  *TO>  '  by 
the  prophet,'  and  that,  the  Greek  translator  mis- 
taking the  *1  for  ~\  in  the  word  TQ.  read  "YQ,  and 
thinking  it  a  contraction  for  "PHOT  3,  rendered  it 
8ta  'Iepe/iiou  rov  Trpo<pr)rov;  but  this  theory  rests 
upon  a  foundation  which  we  do  not  regard  as  te- 
nable, viz.,  that  the  original  of  Matthew  was  com- 
posed in  Aramaic,  and  that  our  present  Gospel  is 
only  an  anonymous  translation.  If  the  authority 
of  MSS.  be  now  in  favour  of  the  insertion  of  the 
name  'Iepe/Uiou,  then  the  error  may  have  arisen  on 
the  part  of  some  early  copyist  meeting  with  the 
contracted  form  Zpiov,  and  mistaking  it  for  Ipiov. 
The  various  opinions  of  the  fathers  and  the  differ- 
ent lections  in  MSS.  and  versions,  seem  to  point  to 
some  such  change  and  error  in  the  course  of  early 
transcription.  Or,  lastly,  we  may  refer  to  the 
theory  of  Hengstenberg  (Christologie,  ii.  189), 
who  imagines  that  Matthew  names  Jeremiah,  and 
not  Zechariah,  on  purpose  to  turn  the  attention  of 
his  readers  to  the  fact  that  Zechariah's  prophecy 
was  but  a  reiteration  of  a  fearful  oracle  in  Jer. 
xviii.,  xix.,  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  utter 
destruction  and  abandonment  of  the  Jewish  people. 
It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  any  exegesis  of 
the  passage,  so  as  either  to  vindicate  or  refute  the 
view  of  Hengstenberg  ;  only,  to  make  it  intelligible, 
we  add,  that  in  his  opinion  Jeremiah  had  already, 
by  the  breaking  of  a  potter's  vessel,  portrayed  the 
fearful  ruin  of  the  people  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasion  ;  and  as  the  oracle  of  Zechariah  is  a  vir- 
tual repetition  of  this  fearful  commination  to  be 
inflicted  again  in  Messianic  times,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  national  rejection  of  the  Son  of  God, 
so  the  evangelist  wishes  to  remind  his  readers  that 
the  field  of  blood,  now  purchased  by  the  'reward 
of  iniquity,'  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  had  been 
long  ago  a  scene  of  prophetic  doom,  in  which 
awful  disaster  had  been  symbolically  predicted  ; 
that  the  present  purchase  of  that  field  with  the 
traitor's  price  renewed  the  prophecy  and  revived 
the  curse — a  curse  pronounced  of  old  by  Jeremiah, 
and  once  fulfilled  in  the  Babylonian  siege,  a 
curse  reiterated  by  Zechariah,  and  again  to  be 
verified  in  the  Roman  desolation.  Such  a  theory 
is  at  least  preferable  to  that  of  such  critics  as 
Glassius  and  Erisehmuth,  who  helieved  that  the 
quotation  in  Matthew  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of 
oracles  from  Jeremiah  and  Zechariah,  while  Je- 
remiah only  is  named  as  the  earlier  and  SM)tf 
illustrious  of  the  two. 
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Style. — The  language  of  Xechariah  has  not  the 
purity  ami  freshness  of  a  loimtr  age  Some  of  its 
solecisms  are  noticed  by  De  Welte  (Einleit. 
$249).  A  slight  tinge  of  Chaldaism  pervades 
Ihe  composition.  The  symbols  with  which  lie 
abounds  are  obscure,  and  their  prosaic  Structure 
is  diffuse  and  unvaried.  The  rhythm  of  his  poetry 
is  unequal,  and  its  parallelisms  are  inharmonious 
and  disjointed.  His  language  has  in  many  phrases 
a  close  alliance  with  that  of  the  other  prophets, 
and  occasional  imitations  of  them,  especially  of 
Ezckiel,  characterize  his  oracles.  He  is  also  pe- 
culiar in  his  introduction  of  spiritual  beings  into 
his  prophetic  scenes. 

Commentaries. — Der  Proph.  Zach.  Ausycleyt 
dureh,  Mart.  Luthern.  Yitemberg,  1528;  Phil. 
Melanchthonis  Comment,  in  J'nph.  Zach.  1553  ;  J. 
J.  Grynaei  Comment,  in  Zach.  Geneva?,  1581  ; 
J  H.  (Jraini  Comment,  in  Proph.  Zach.  1652; 
C.  Vitringa,  Comment,  ad  lib.  Proph.  Zach.  1734; 
B.  G.  Fl ngge,  Die  Weissaytaiyen  welche  bey 
den  Schrift.  des  Proph.  Zach.  beyyeboyen  sind, 
4"c.  1788  ;  F.  V enema,  Sermones  Aeade/n.  in  lib. 
Proph.  Zach.  1789;  Koester,  Meletemata  Crit. 
&;c.  1818  :  Forberg,  Comm.  Crit.  et  Exeyet.  in 
Zach.  1824;  Rosenmulleri  Scholia,  pais  sept. 
1828  ;  Hengstenberg's  Christoloyy,  Keith's  trans- 
lation, vol.  ii.  1839;  B.  Blaney,  New  Translation 
of  Zee h.  Oxf.  1797;  W.  Niewcome,  Minor  Pro- 
phets, 1785;  Comment,  on  the  Vision  of  Zeeha- 
riah  the  Proph.,  by  John  Stouard,  D.D.,  1821; 
Rabbi  David  Kimchi,  Commmt.  on  the  Proph.  of 
Zcch.,  translated,  with  Notes,  &c,  by  A.  M'Caul, 
A.M.,  1837  ;  Henderson,  On  the  Minor  Prophets, 
1845.— J.  E. 

6.  Zechauiah,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist. 
See  John  thk  Baptist. 

ZEDKKIAH,  son  of  Josiah,  the  twentieth  and 
last  king  of  Judah,  was,  in  place  of  his  brother 
Jehoiakim,  set  on  the  throne  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  changed  his  name  from  Mattaniah  to  that 
by  which  he  is  ordinarily  spoken  of.  As  the 
vassal  of  the  Babylonian  monarch,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take- an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him, 
which,  however,  he  observed  only  till  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  throwing  oil'  his  yoke.  Suc- 
cess in  such  an  undertaking  was  not  likely  to 
attend  his  efforts.  His  heart  was  not  right  be- 
fore God,  and  therefore  was  he  left  without  di- 
vine succour.  Corrupt  and  w<  ak,  he  gave  him- 
self up  into  the  hands  of  his  nobles,  and  lent  an 
ear  to  false  prophets;  while  the  faithful  lessons 
of  Jeremiah  were  unwelcome,  and  repaid  by  in- 
carceration. Like  all  of  his  class,  be  was  unable 
to  follow  good,  and  became  the  slave  of  wicked 
nen,  afraid  alike  of  his  own  nobility  and  of  his 
foreign  enemies.  By  his  folly  and  wickedness  he 
brought  the  state  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Yet  the 
danger  did  not  open  his  eyes.  Instead  of  looking 
to  Jehovah,  he  threw  himself  for  support  on 
Egypt,  when  the  Chaldaean  came  into  the  land 
and  laid  siege  to  his  capital.  The  siege  was  be- 
gun on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign.  For  a  year  and  a  half 
did  Jerusalem  effectually  withstand  Nebuchad- 
'»  nezzar.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  the 
city  was  stormed  and  taken  (b.c.  *588),  when 
Zedekiah,  who  had  fled,  was  captured  on  the  road 
u>  Jerio-ho.  Judgment  was  sjieedily  executed  :  his 
•on*  were  slain  before  his  eyes,  and   he  himself 
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was  deprived  of  sight  and  gent  in  chains  to  Dm- 
bylon,  where  he  died  in  prison  (2  Km^s  xxiv.  17 
seep;  xxv.  1.  segV;  2  Chrun.  xxxvi.  10,  sq. ; 
Jer.  xxviii. ;  xxxiv.  ;  xxxvii.;  xxxviii.  ;  xxxix.; 
lib;  Kzek.  xv ii.  15).— J.  R.  B. 

ZELOPHEHAD,  son  of  Heplier,  a  descendant 
of  Joseph,  who. had  no  sons,  but  live  daughters. 
These  came  to  Moses  and  Eleazar  when  now  at  the 
edge  of  the  promised  land,  to  lay  their  case  before 
them  for  adjudication.  Their  father  had  died  in 
the  wilderness,  leaving  no  male  child.  The 
daughters  thought  themselves  entitled  to  take 
their  fat  tier's  share  of  the  land.  Moses  on  this 
brought  their  cause  before  Jehovah,  who  ordered 
that  they  should  receive  their  father's  inheritance, 
taking  occasion  to  establish  the  general  rule:  '  It  a 
man  die,  and  have  no  son,  then  ye  shall  cause 
his  inheritance  to  pass  unto  his  daughter,'  air- 
failing  daughters,  to  his  next  of  kin  (Num.  xxvi 
33;  xxvii.  1,  sq.     Compare  Josh.  xvii.  3,  sq.) — 

J.  R.  B. 

ZEMER.  In  our  version  of  Dent.  xiv.  5, 
"ifpT  zemer,  is  rendered  Chamois;  Sept.  Kafxrj- 
\oTrdpbaAts  ;  Y'ulg.  Camelopardalus ;  Luther,  in 
his  German  translation,  adopts  Elend,  or  '  Elk  ;' 
and  the  old  Spanish  version,  from  the  Hebrew, 
has  k  Cabra  niontes.'*  All,  however,  under- 
stand zemer  to  be  a  clean  ruminant  ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  the  Mosaic  enumeration  of  clean  ani- 
mals would  not  include  such  as  were  totally  out 
of  the  leach  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  at  best 
only  known  to  them  from  specimens  seen  in 
Egypt,  consisting  of  presents  sent  from  Nubia,  or 
in  pictures  on  the  walls  of  temples.  The  Ca- 
melopardalis  or  Giraffe  is  exclusively  an  inha- 
bitant of  Southern  Africa,  and  therefore  could  not 
come  in  the  way  of  the  people  of  Israel.  The 
same  objection  aj  plies  to  the  Elk,  because  that 
species  of  deer  never  apuear$  further  to  the  south 
than  Northern  Germany  and  Poland  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  Chamois,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
our  version,  though  it  did  exist  in  the  mountains 
of  Greece,  and  is  still  found  in  Central  Asia,  there 
is  no  vestige  of  its  having  at  any  time  frequented 
Libanus  or  any  other  part  of  Syria.  VYe  may, 
therefore,  with  more  propriety  refer  to  the  rumi- 
nants indigenous  in  the  regions  which  were  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  sacred  legislator,  and  we 
may  commence  by  observing  that  110]  zemer  is 
a  term  which,  in  the  slightly  alteied  form  of 
zammer,  is  still  used  in  Persia  and  India  for 
any  large  species  of  ruminants,  particularly  those 
of  the  stag  kind,  which  are  commonly  denomi- 
nated Rusa,  a  subgenus  of  deer  established  in 
Griffith's  translation  of  Cuviers  '  Animal  King- 
dom." In  the  sacred  text,  however,  the  word 
zemer  is  not  generic>il,  but  strictly  specific.  Ail, 
or  'stag,'  is  mentioned  at  the  same  time,  and,  as 
well  as  several  Antilopidae,  in  the  same  verse:  we 
must,  therefore,  look  for  an  animal  not  hitherto 
noticed,  and  withal  sufficiently  important  to  merit 
being  named  in  so  imjortant  an  ordinance. 

The  only  species  that  seems  to  answer  to  the 
conditions  required  is  a  wild  sheep,  still  not 
uncommon  in  thr  Mokattam  rocks  near  Cairo, 
found  in  Sinai,  and  eastward  in  the  broken  ridges 


*  Biblia  en  lengua  Espanola  traducida  pa 
labia  por  palabra  da  la  verdad  Hebrayca  no* 
uiuy  ex  eel  lent  es  letrados,  fol.     No  date. 
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of  Stony  Arabia,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Kebsch,  a  slight  mutation  of  the  old  Hebrew 
DtT3  Cheseb,  or  rather  B>33  Chebes,  which  is 
applied  indeed  to  a  domestic  sheep,  one  that 
grazed ;  while  Zemer  appears  to  be  derived  from 
a  root  denoting  '  to  crop  '  or  '  feed  on  shrubs.' 


558.     [Kebsch.     Ovis  Tragelaphus.] 

This  animal  is  frequently  represented  and  hiero- 
glyphically  named  on  Egyptian  monuments,  but 
we  question  if  the  denomination  itself  be  phoneti- 
cally legible.  The  figures  in  colour  leave  no  doubt 
that'  it  is  the  same  as  the  Kebsch  of  the  modern 
Arabs,  and  a  species  or  a  variety  of  Ovis  Trage- 
laphus, or  bearded  sheep,  lately  formed  into  a 
separate  group  by  Mr.  Blyth  under  the  name  of 
Ammotragus  Harbatus.  The  Spanish  version  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  before  quoted,  appears  alone  to 
be  admissible,  for  although  the  species  is  not 
strictly  a  goat,  it  is  intermediate  between  that 
genus  and  the  sheep.  It  is  a  fearless  climber,  and 
secure  on  its  feet,  among  the  sharpest  and  most 
elevated  ridges.  In  stature  the  animal  exceeds  a 
large  domestic  sheep,  though  it  is  not  more  bulky 
of  body.  Instead  of  wool,  it  is  covered  with 
close  fine  rufous  hair :  from  the  throat  to  the 
breast,  and  on  the  upper  arms  above  the  knees, 
there  is  abundance  of  long  loose  reddish  hair, 
fotming  a  compact  protection  to  the  knees  and 
brisket,  and  indicating  that  the  habits  of  the  species 
require  extraordinary  defence  while  sporting 
among  the  most  rugged  rVffs;  thus  making  the 
name  Zemer,  *■  one  thai  springeth,'  if  that  in- 
terpretation be  trustworthy,  remarkably  correct. 
The  head  and  face  are  perfectly  ovine,  the  eyes 
are  bluish,  and  the  horns,  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
are  set  on  as  in  sheep;  they  rise  obliquely,  and 
are  directed  backwards  and*  outward*,  with  the 
points  binding  downwards  The  tail,  about  nine 
inches  long,  is  heavy  and  round.  It  is  the  Mouflon 
d'Afrique  and  Mouflon  a  Manchettes  of  French 
writers,  probably  identical  with  the  Tragelaphus 
©('  (  aius,  whose  specimen  came  from  Barbary. 
Sic  bearded  Argali  in  Griffith's  *  Animal  King- 
nom'  of  Cuvier.  We  figure  a  specimen  in  the 
Paris  Museum  and  one  in  Wilkinson's  Egypt, 
vol.  iii.  p.  19.— C.  H.  S. 

ZENAS  (Zr]v~is),  a  disciple  who  visited  Crete 
with  Apollos,  bearing  seemingly  the  epistle  to 
Titus,  in  whicl   Paul   recommends  the  two  to  Iii* 
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attentions  (Tit.  iii.  13).  He  is  called  'the 'aw 
yer  ;'  and  as  his  name  is  Greek,  it  seems  douotfui 
whether  he  is  so  called  a3  being,  or  having  been, 
a  doctor  of  the  Jewish  law,  or  as  being  a  pleader  at 
the  Roman  tribunals.  Tlie  most  probable  opinion 
is,  perhaps,  that  which  maices  him  an  Hellenistic 
Jew,  and  a  doctor  of  the  Mosaical  law. 

ZEPHANIAH  CH^Sy  ;  Sept.  lofovias),  the 
ninth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
(Hieronym.  Prolog,  ad  Paul,  et  Eustoch.). 

Author. — The  name  of  this   prophet  has  been 
variously  explained.     Disputes  upon   it  arose  as 
early  as   the   time  of  Jerome,  for    in   his   Com- 
mentary on  this  book  he  says,  '  Nomen  Sophoniaj, 
alii   speculam,' alii   arcanum   Dei,  transtulerunt.' 
The  word  was  thus  derived  either  from  J13V,  he 
saio  beyond,  or   |Q¥,  he  hid,  with   the  common 
affix  i"P.     The  old  father  made  it  a    matter   of 
indifference  which  etymon  he  adopted,  as  both, 
according  to  him,  give  virtually  the  same  sense, 
— the  commission  of  a  prophet  being  virtually 
that  of  a  watchman  or  seer,  and  the  burden  of  his 
message,  some  secret  revealed  to  him   by  God. 
A  bar  ban  el  (Prcef.  in  Ezek.)  adheres  to  the  latter 
mode  of  derivation,  and    the    pseudo-Dorotheus, 
following    the    former,  -translates    the    prophet's 
name  by  the   Greek  participle  (tkottsvuv.     Hiller 
and  Sim'onis  difle  ralso  in  a  similar  way — Hiller, 
taking  the  term  from  |2a*,  renders  it  'abscondidit 
se,  i.  e.  delituit  Jehovah'   (Onomast.  sub  voce), 
as   if  the  name  had  contained  a  mystic  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  the  prophet 
lived,  when  God  had  withdrawn  himself  from  his 
apostate  people;  but  Simonis  (Onomast.  V.  T.) 
gives  the  true   signification,  one   sanctioned    by 
Gesenius — 'abscondidit,  i.  e.  custodivit  Jehovah,' 
Jehovah  hath  guarded,  the  verb  |£jV  being  used 
of  divine  protection  in  Ps.  xxvii.  5;   and  lxxxiii. 
4.     The  name  seems  to  have  been  a  common  one 
among  the  Jews.     Contrary  to  usual  custom  the 
pedigree  of  the  prophet  is   traced   back  for  four 
generations — '  the    son    of    Cushi,     the    son     ol 
Gedaliah,    the    son    of    Amariah,    the    son    oi 
Hizkiah.'     This    formal    record    of    his    lineage 
has    led    many   to  suppose    that    Zephauiah    had 
sprung    from    a    noble   stock   (Cyril,   Preef.   ad 
Zeph.'),  and  the  occurrence  of  the  highest  name 
in   the  list,  which   in  the  Hebrew  text  is  spelled 
and  pointed  in  the  same  way  as  that  rendered 
Hezekiah  in  the  books  of   Kings  and  Chronicles, 
has   induced  some  to  identify  it  with  that  of  tht 
good     king    Hezekiah,    and    to    pronounce    the 
prophet   a   cadet    of  the   royal  house   of  Judah. 
Kimchi  is  very  cautious  in  his  opinion, and  leave» 
the  point  undecided  ;  but  A  hen- Ezra,  ever  ready 
to   magnify   his   nation,   at   once   concludes   thai 
Zephauiah   was  descended  from    Hezekiah  j   and 
his  opinion   has   been  followed  by  Huet  (Demon- 
srrat.    Evangel.  Propos.  iv.  303),  and   partially 
by  Eichhom  (Einleit.   §  503).     The   conjecture 
has   little  else   to  recommend   it   than    the    mere 
occurrence  of  the  royal  name.     But  it  was  not  a 
name  confined  to  royalty  ;  and  had  it  been  the 
name  of  the  pious  monarch  to  which  Zephauiah  s 
genealogy  is  traced,  certainly  his  official  designa- 
tion, '  king  of  Judah,'  would  have  been  subjoined, 
in  order  to  prevent  mistake.     Such  ar>  addition  it 
found  in  connection  with  his  name  in  Prov.  xxv.  1, 
and  Isa.  xxxviii.  9.     It  forms  no  objection  to  thU 
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Statement  loaffinn  .'i.it  (he  plini.se  '  kin?  of  Judah  ' 
i«  added  to  Josiab,  ami  to  a-oid  rej-etition  may 
have  been  omitted  after  Hizkiah,  foi  such  regard 

to  puphonV|  8  ich  finical  delicacy,  is  DO  feature  of 
Hebrew  composition.  The  argument  of  Carpzov 
fltxtrod,  p.  414),  copied  by  Rose'nmuiler  (Proce- 
mium  in  Zeph.\  against  the  supposed  connection 
of  the  prophet  with  the  hlood  royal,  is  of  no  great 
weight.  These  critics  say  that  from  Hezekiah  to 
Josiali,  in  whose  reign  Zephaniah  flourished,  are 
onlv  three  generations,  while  from  Hezekiah  to 
Zephaniah  four  are  reckoned  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  prophecy.  Hut  as  Hezekiah  reigned  twtnty- 
uine  years,  and  his  successor  sat  on  the  throne  no 
less  than  fifty-live  years,  there  is  room  enough  in 
such  a  period  for  the  four  specified  descents  ;  and 
Amariah,  though  not  heir  to  the  crown,  may  have 
been  much  older  than  his  youthful  brother  Ma- 
nasseh,  who  was  crowned  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
As  there  was  at  least  another  Zephaniah,  a  con- 
spicuous personage  at  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
the  parentage  of  the  prophet  may  have  been 
recounted  so  minutely  to  prevent  any  reader 
from  confounding  the  two  individuals.  The 
Jews  absurdly  reckon  that  here,  as  in  other  super- 
scriptions, the  persons  recorded  as  a  prophet's 
ancestors  were  themselves  endowed  with  the  pro- 
phetic spirit.  The  so-called  Epiphauius  (De 
Fitis  Prophet,  cap.  xix.)  asserts  that  Zephaniah 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  of  the  hill  Sarabatha, 
airb  opovs  liapa&add.  The  existence  of  the  pro- 
phet is  known  only  from  his  oracles,  and  Miese 
have  no  biographical  sketches;  so  that  our  know- 
ledge of  this  man  of  God  Comprises  only  the  fact 
and  the  results  of  his  inspiration.  It  may  be 
safely  inferred,  howSver,  that  he  laboured  with 
Josiali  in  .he  pious  work  of  re-establishing  the 
worship  of  Jehevah  in  the  land. 

Aat. —  It  is  recorded  (ch.  i.)  that  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  him  "in  the  days  of  Josiali,  the 
Bon  of  Anion,  king  of  Judah."  We  have  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  flourished  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  Josiah's  reign.  In  the  second  chapter 
rivers.  13-15)  he  foretells  the  doom  of  Nineveh, 
and  the  fail  of  that  ancient  city  happened  about 
the  eighteenth  year'of  Josiali.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  his  oracles  also,  he  denounces  various 
forms  of  idolatry,  and  specially  the  remnant  of 
Baal.  The  reformation  of  Josiali  began  in  the 
twelfth,  and  was  completed  in  the  eighteenrh  year 
of  his  reign.  So  thorough  was  his  extirpation  of 
die  idolatrous  rites  and  hierarchy  which  defiled 
his  kingdom,  that  he  burnt  down  the  groves, 
dismissed  the  priesthood,  threw  down  the  altars, 
and  made  dust  of  the  images  of  Baalim.  Zepha- 
niah must  have  prophesied  prior  to  this  religious 
revolution,  while  some  remains  of  Baal  were  yet 
secreted  in  the  laud,  or  between  the  twelfth  and 
eighteenth  years  of  the  royal  reformer.  So  Hitzig 
(Die  1*2  Klein  Prophet.)  and  Movers  (Chronih. 
p.  23-4)'  place  him  ;  while  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt, 
and  Jaeger,  incline  to  give  him  a  somewhat  later 
date.  At  all  events,  he  flourished  between  the 
years  b  c.  612  and  b.c.  61 1  ;  and  the  portion  of 
his  prophecy  which  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  must  have  been  delivered  prior 
j  the  year  B.C.  625,  the  year  in  which  Nineveh 
ell  (Henderson,  On  the  Minor  Prophets,  p.  326). 
The  pu'blicati  w  of  these  oracles  was,  therefore,  con- 
temporary wi  vi  a  portion  of  those  of  Jeremiah, 
tfor   to  •  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him   in  the 


thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josian.  Indeed,  the 
Jewish  tradition  is,  that  Zephani.ih  had  for  hit 
colleagues  Jeremiah  and  the  prophetess  Hul  iah, 
the  former  fixing  his  sphere  of  labour  in  the  Tho- 
roughfares and  market-places,  the  latter  exer- 
cising her  honourable  vocation  in  the  col  leg*  in 
Jerusalem  (Garpzov,  Introii.  p.  415).  Koestei 
(Die  Propheten,  iii.)  endeavours  to  prove  that 
Zephaniah  was  posterior  to  Habakkuk.  His  argu- 
ments from  similarity  of  diction  are  very  trivial, 
and  the  more  so  when  we  reflect  that  all  circum- 
stances combine  in  inducing  us  to  fix  the  period 
of  Ilabakknk  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  [Habak- 
kik],  immediately  before  the  Chahisean  invasion. 

Contents. — The  book  eot.sists  of  only  three 
chapters.  In  the  first,  the  sins  of  the  nation  are 
severely  reprimanded,  and  a  day  of  fearful  retri- 
bution is  menaced.  The  circuit  of* reference  is 
wider  in  the  second  chapter,  and  the  ungodly  and 
persecuting  states  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judaea 
are  also  doomed;  but  in  the  third  section,  while 
the  prophet  inveighs  bitterly  against  Jerusalem 
and  her  magnates,  he  concludes  with  the  cheering 
prospect  of  her  ultimate  settlement  and  blissful 
theocratic  enjoyment.  It  has  been  disputed  what 
the  enemies  are  with  whose  desolating  inroads  he 
threatens  Judah.  The  ordinary  and  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  the  foes  whose  period  of*  invasion 
was  'a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm  against  the 
fenced  cities  and  against  the  high  towers'  (ch.  i. 
16),  were  the  Chaldaeans.  Hitzig  especially,  Cra- 
mer too,  and  Kichhorn,  supposed  die  prophet  to 
refer  to  a  Scythian  invasion,  the  history  of  which 
they  imagine  has  been  preserved  by  Herodotus 
(i.  105).  But  the  general  style  of  the  oracle, 
and  the  sweeping?  vengeance  which  it  menaces 
against  Assyria.  Philistia,  Amnion,  and  Cusb,  as 
well  as  against  Judah,  by  some  gnat  and  un 
named  power,  point  to  the  Chaldaean  expedition 
which,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  laid  Jerusalem 
waste,  and  carried  to  Babylon  its  enslaved  popu« 
lation.  The  conn  mporary  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
contemplate  the  musterings,  onset,  and  devasta- 
tions of  tiie  same  victorious  hosts.  The  former 
part  of  Zephauiah's  prediction  is  'a  day  of  clouds 
and  of  thick  darkness,"  but  in  the  closing  section 
of  it  light  is  sown  for  the  righteous:  "The  King 
of  Israel,  the  Lord,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee  ;  He  will 
rejoice  over  thee  with  joy  ;  He  will  rest  in  his 
love.' 

Style. — We  cannot  by  any  means  award  so 
low  a  character  to  Zephauiah's  style  as  is  done 
by  De  Wette  (Enleit.  §  245),  who  describes  it  as 
being  often  heavy  and  tedious.  It  has  not  the 
sustained  majesty  of  Isaiah,  or  the  sublime  and 
original  energy  of  Joel  :  it  has  no  prominent  fea- 
ture of  distinction;  yet  its  delineations  are  gra- 
phic, and  many  of  its  touches  are  bold  and 
striking.  For  example,  in  the  first  chapter  the 
prophet  groups  together  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
national  idolatry  several  characteristic  exhibition 
of  its  forms  and  worship.  The  verses  are  not 
tame  and  prosaic  portraiture,  but  form  a  series  of 
vivid  sketches.  The  poet  seizes  on  the  more 
strange  peculiarities  of  the  heathen  worship — ut- 
tering denunciations  on  the  remnant  of  Baal,  the 
worshippers  of  Chemarim — the  star-adorers,  th« 
devotees  of  Malcham,  the  fanatics  who  clad 
themselves  in  strange  apparel,  ami  (iuMf  who  in 
some  superstitious  mummery  leapt  ttpfti  the 
threshold   (Hoc hart,  Hier.  cap.   3b).     Not  a  fesj 
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rersea  occur  in  the  course  of  the  prophecy  which, 
in  tone  and  dignity,  are  not  unworthy  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  inure  distinguished  efl'usions  of 
tiie  Hebrew  bards.  A  few  paronomasia?  occur 
(i.  15  and  ii.  1-4  J ;  and  occasionally  there  is  a 
peculiar  repetition  of  a  leading  word  in  the  forma- 
;,on  ot  a  climax  (ii.  15).  Ja\m  (Introd  §132)  and 
Kichhorn  assert  that  Zephaniah  has  borrowed  to 
a  considerable  extent  from  the  earlier  prophets, 
especially  from  Isaiah;  yet  the  similarity  of  such 
passages  as  Isa.  xxxiv.  ll  to  Zeph.  ii.  14,  or 
Isa  xlvii.  8  to  Zeph.  ii.  15,  or  Isa.  xviii.  1 
to  Zeph.  iii.  10,  or  Isa.  xvi.  6  to  Zeph.  ii.  8, 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  Zephaniah  was 
lsaia  is  imitator.  The  clauses  of  resemblance 
are  idiomatic  in  nature,  and  seem  to  have  been 
of  proverbial  force  and  currency,  so  that  both 
prophets  may  have  taken  them  from  the  national 
'usus  loquendi.  Coincidences  of  expression  have 
also  been  noted  between  Zephaniah  and  some  of 
lis  contemporaries,  particularly  Jeremiah  (Eich. 
Einleit.  6  595 ;  Rosen.  Proaem.  vi.)  Between 
Zeph.  i.  5  and  Jer.  viii.  2,  we  can  perceive  little 
similarity  of  language,  though  the  same  supersti- 
tious custom  is  referred  to,  and  a  comparison  of 
Zeph.  i.  12  with  Jer.  xlvii i.  11,  leads  to  such  a 
conclusion  as  we  have  already  stated,  as  the  phrase 
common. to  both  passages — 'settled  on  the  lees' — 
must  have  been  one  in  wide  circulation  in  a  wine 
country  like  Judaea  It  was  altogether  ground- 
less, therefore,  in  some  of  the  older  critics,  such 
as  Isidore  and  Schmidius(Pro^om.  in  Sophon.), 
to  style  Zephaniah  the  ab  Ore  viator  of  Jeremiah. 
Resemblances  have  also  been  traced  between 
Zephaniah  and  Amos,  and  between  him  and  his 
successor  Ezekiel  ;  but  to  call  these  imitations,  is 
rash  indeed,  if  we  reflect  on  the  similarity  of  the 
topics  discussed,  the  peculiar  range  of  imagery 
and  phraseology  which  is  common  to  Hebrew  pro- 
phetic poetry,  and  which  was  the  stereotyped  lan- 
guage of  the  inspired  brotherhood.  The  language 
of  Zephaniah  is  pure  :  it  has  not  the  classic  ease 
ami  elegance  of  the  earlier  compositions,  but  it  wants 
the  degenerate  feebleness  and  Aramaic  corruption 
of  the  succeeding  era.  Zephaniah  is  not  expressly 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament  ;  but  clauses  and 
expressions  occur  which  seem  to  have  been  formed 
from  his  prophecy  (Zeph.  iii.  9;  Rom.  xv.  6,  &c). 
He  was.  in  Hue,  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria  terms  him 
(Pro? fat.  in  Soph.  torn,  iii),  'a  true  prophet, 
and  tilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bringing  his 
oracles  iiom  the  mouth  of  God.' 

Commentaries. —  Martini  Lutheri  Comment, 
in  Sojihoii.  Prophet.  Opera  Latina,  t.  iv. ;  Mart. 
Bnceri  SqpfaoMOB  Explicatio,  1528;  Noltenii 
hi.ssa  tatio  Exeget  Jhcelim.  in  Proph.  Zeph- 
1719;  Cramer,  Scythische  Penkmider  in  PalseS' 
tina,  1777,  contains  a  Comment  on  Zephaniah; 
Don  A.  Colin,  Sj)icilcg.  Observed.  Exeget.  Critic, 
ad  Zeph.  Vaticinia,  1-818  ;  Maurer,  Comment. 
(irammat.  Hist.  (rit.  in  I'rophetas  Minores, 
p.  373,  1810;  lldudhuvh  Exeget.  z.  A.  T.  die 
12   kieinen    Prophet,   mkltmri    von    F.    Hitzig, 

1838;  Rnseiimuilei  i  Scholia  in  Proph.  Min.  vol. 
•v.  ;  Dr.  K.  Henderson,  On  the  Twelve  Minor 
Prophets,  181.).— J.  K. 

ZEPHATH  (HDV;  Sept.  2«/>f'0),  a  Canaan- 
•  ti«h  city,  afterwards  called  Honnah  (Jndg.  i. 
17).  The  ancient  designation  is  perhaps  retained 
•j|  t!i*  modem  Sufih,  the    lame  of  a  difficult  pass 


leading  up  from  the  Arabah  to  the  south  df 
Judah  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Researches,  ii.  592* 
616). 

ZEPHATHAH  (nriBtf  J  Sept.  Borfw  Ma- 
pr)ad).  a  valley  at  Mareshah,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  10),  where  Asa  defeated  Zeraji  the 
Cushite.  Mareshah  was  near  Eleutheropolis 
(Onomast,,  s.  v.  'Masera'),  and  Robinson  thinkg 
the  valley  may  have  been  the  broad  wady  which 
comes  down  from  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis) 
towards  Tell  es-Saifeh ;  in  which  last  name  a 
trace  of  Zephathah  may  perhaps  be  recognised 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Researches,  ii.  361). 

1.  ZERAH  (l"n£,  a  rising ;  Sepf.  Zapd),  son 
of  Judah  and  Tamar,  and  younger  but  twin 
brother  of  Pharez  (Gen.  xxxviii.  30  ;  Matt.  i.  3). 
Geddes,  in  U\sCrdical  Remarks  (pp.  126,  127), 
has  some  interesting  medical  testimony  in  illus- 
tration of  the  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
the  birth  of  the  twins. 

2.  ZERAH,  son  of  Reuel  and  grandson  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17). 

3.  ZERAH,  son  of  Simeon  and  founder  of  a 
family  in  Israel  (Num.  xxvi.  13).  He  is  called 
Zohar  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10 :  his  descendants  are 
called  Zar bites  in  Num.  xxvi.  13,  20. 

4.  ZERAH,  the  Cushite  king  or  leader  who 
invaded  tJudah  in  the  tenth  year  of  kins:  Asa  (b.c. 
941),  with  an  army  of  'a  thousand  thousands' 
{i.  e.  very  many  thousands)  of  men,  and  three 
hundred  chariots.  Asa  defeated  them  in  the 
valley  of  Zephathah  at  Mareshah,  utterly  routed 
them,  pursued  them  to  Gerar,  ami  carried  back 
much  plunder  from  that  neighbourhood.  We 
are  left  uncertain  as  to  the  country  from  which 
Zerah  came.  The  term  Cushite  or  Ethiopian 
may  imply  that  he  was  of  Arabian  Cash;  the 
principal  objection  to  which  is,  that  history  affords 
no  indication  that  Arabia  had  at  that  epoch,  or 
from  its  system  of  government  could  well  have, 
any  king  so  powerful  as  Zerah.  That  he  was  of 
Abyssinia  or  African  Ethiopia,  is  another  con- 
jecture, which  is  resisted  by  the  difficulty  of 
seeing  how  this  'huge  host'  could  have  obtained 
a  passage  through  Egypt,  as  it  must  have  done  to 
reach  Judaea.  If  we  could  suppose,  with  Cham- 
poll  ion  (Precis,  p.  257),  whom  Coqnerel  follows 
(Biog.  Sacr.  s.  v.),  that  Zerah  the  Cushite  was 
the  then  king  of  Egypt,  of  an  Ethiopian  dynasty, 
this  difficulty  .would  be  satisfactorily  met.  In 
fact  it  is  now  often  stated  that  he  was  the  same 
with  Osorkon  I.  (of  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the 
British  Museum,  No.  8),  the  son  ami  successor  of 
the  Shishak  who  invaded  Judaea  twenty-live 
years  before,  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam.  This  is 
a  tempting  explanation,  but  cannot  be  'eeeived 
without  question,  and  it  is  not  deemed  satisfar 
toiy  by  Rosellini,  Wilkinson,  Sluu-pe,  and  otheis. 
Jahn  hazards  an  ingenious  conjecture,  that  Zerair 
was  king  of  Cush  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea, 
that  is.  of  both  the  Arabian  and  African  Ethiopia; 
and  thus  provides  him  a  sufficient  power  without 
subjecting  him  to  the  necessity  of  passing  through 
Egypt.  This  also  is  not  without  serious  difficulties. 
In  fact  no  conclusion  that  can  be  relied  upon  Iras 
yet  been  exhibited. 

ZKUED,  the  name  of  a  valley  (Nam.  xxi.  l*i) 
and  Of  the  stream  flowing  through  it,  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  [Rivkr] 


ZERKDA. 

ZEREDA  (Hl"l.V;  Sept.  2ap7j5a0o),  a  city 
if  MiiiKissfl),  near  Betli-shan  (1  Kings  xi.  26 ;  2 
CI  ton.  iv.  17).  Tins  i<,  probably  through  au  er- 
roneous leading,  t lie  Zereiath  (i"in"nV)  of  Judg. 
vii.  22;  and,  perhaps,  the  Zaretan  (|mV)  of  Josh, 
iii.   Hi;    1    kings  i  v.  1  2  \   vii.  40). 

ZERESH  (>HT;  Pers.  gold;  Sept.  Zuxxdpa), 
the  wife  of  Hainan  (Estli.  v.  10;  vi.  13),  and 
well  worthy  of  him,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
a»ivice  she  gave  him  to  |  repare  a  gibbet  and  ask 
the  king's  leave  to  hang  Mordecai  thereon  [Ha- 
man;  Mohdecai]. 

ZERUAH  (JTy^iV,  leprous;  Sept.  2aPiPd), 
the  widowed  mother  of  Jeroboam  ( 1  Kings  xi. 
26). 

ZERUBBABEL*  ("P32")?,  sown  in  Babylon; 
Sept.  Zopo@d$€\),  called  also  '  Sheshbazzar, 
prince  of  Jndah  '  (Ezra  i.  8),  son  (comp.  1  Chron. 
iii.  17)  of  Shealtiel,  of  the  royal  house  of  David 
(1  Chron.  iii.),  was  the  leader  of  the  first  colony 
of  Jews  that  returned  from  captivity  to  their 
native  land  under  the  i*eimis$ion  of  Cyrus,  car- 
rying with  them  tl>e  precious  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  service  of  God.  With  the  aid  of 
Joshua  and  his  body  of  priests,  Zerubbabel  pro- 
ceeded, on  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  to  rebuild  the 
fallen  city,  beginning  with  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings,  in  order  that  the  daily  services  might 
be  restored.  The  Samaritans,  however,  having 
been  offended  at  being  expressly  excluded  from 
a  share  in  the  land,  did  all  they  could  to  hinder 
the  work,  and  even  procured  from  the  Persian 
couit  an  oriiei  that  it  should  be  stopped.  Ac- 
cordingly, everything  remained  suspended  till  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (a.c.  521),  when 
t he  restoration  was  resumed  and  carried  to  com- 
pletion, according  to  Josephus,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Zerubbabel  with  the  Persian  monarch 
{Antiq.    xi.  3 ,    Ezra;    Haggai  i.    1-14;    ii.  J.) 

—J.  R.  B. 

ZERUIAH  (H^-nV,  wounded;  Sept.2opouia), 
daughter  of  Jesse,  sister  of  David  (I  Chron.  ii. 
I6j,  and  mother  of  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Asahel 
(2Sam.ii.  18:  iii.  39 ;  viii.  16;   xvi.9). 

ZIBA  (fcO%  statuB i  Sept.  2i£a),  a  servant 
of  the  house  of  Saul,  of  whom  David  inquired 
if  there  was  any  one  left  of  the  house  of  Saul  to 
whom  the  monarch  might  show  favoui.  Mephi- 
bosheth  was  in  consequence  found,  and  having 
been  certified  of  David's  friendship,  Ziba,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  large  family,  having  fifteen 
sons  and  twenty  slaves,  was  appointed  to  till 
the  land  for  the  prince,  and  generally  to  con- 
stitute his  household  and  do  him  service  (2 
Sam.  ix.  2-10).  This  position  Ziba  employed 
fur  his  master's  harm.  When  David  had  to 
tly  from  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  Absalom,  Ziba  met  the  king  with  a 
large  ami  acceptable  present : — '  But  where  is 
Mephibosneth?'  asked  the  fugitive  monarch  ;  '  in 
Jerusalem,'  was  the  answer ;  '  for  he  said,  To-day 
shall  the  house  of  Israel  restore  me  the  kingdom 
of  my  father.'  Enraged  at  this,  which  looked 
like  ingratitude  as  well  as  treachery,  David 
thereupon  gave  to  the  faithless  Ziba  all  the  pro- 
perty of  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1,  sq.).  On 
David's  return  to  his  metropolis  an  explanation 
look  place,  when  Mephibosheth   accused   Ziua  of 

•  iviiitf   slandered   him  ;  and  David,  apparently 
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not  being  jierfectly  satisfied  with  the  defence, 
gave  his  final  award,  that  the  land  should  be 
divided  between  the  master  and  his  servant  (3 
Sam.  xix.  21,  sq.).— J.  11.  B. 

ZIBEON  cpyaV,  dyed;  Sept.  2ej3-r/o5v),  a 
son  of  Seir,  phvlarch  or  head  of  the  Hivites  (Gen. 
xxx vi.  2,  20,24,29). 

Z1CHRI  0"PJ,  renowned;  Sept.  ZexpO'  an 
Ephraimite,  probably  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  Pekah  king  of 
Israel.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  took  advan-_ 
tage  of  the  victory  of  this  monarch  over  the  army 
of  Judah  to  penetrate  into  Jerusalem,  where  he 
slew  one  of  the  sons  of  Ahaz,  the  governor  of  the 
palace,  and  the  king's  chief  minister  or  favourite. 
It  is  difficult  without  this  supposition  to  explain 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  17.  There  is  some  probability 
in  the  conjecture,  that  he  was  the  k  Tabael's  son' 
whom  Pekah  and  Rezin  designed  to  set  upon  the 
throne  of  Judah  [Tabael], 

ZIDON  (flT?;  -ZiUv):  1.  The  eldest  son 
of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15).  2.  One  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  Phoenicia.  Justin  derives  the 
name  from  the  Phoenician  word  for  fish,  '  piscem 
Phoenices  sidon  vocant"  (xviii.  3)  ;  but  Josephus, 
from  the.  son  of  Canaan  {Antiq.  vi.  2).  It  had 
a  very  commodious  harbour,  which  is  now  nearly 
choked  up  with  sand  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  750  ;  Joseph 
Antiq.  xiv.  10.  6):  it  was  distant  one  days 
journey  from  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  v.  3.  1),  400  stadia  from  Beiytus,.  and 
200  stadia  from  Tyre  (Strabo,  xvi.  pp.  756,  757). 
It  was  situated  in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  but  never  conquered  (Judg.  i.  31);  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  sometimes  a  formidable  enemy 
(Judg.  x.  12).  Even  in  Joshua's  time  it  was 
called  Tsidon-Rabba,  or  Great  Zidon  (Josh.  xix. 
28).  It  was  noted  in  very  early  times  for  its 
extensive  traffic  (Isa.  xxiii.  2;  Ezek.  xxvii.  8) 
and  manufactures,  particularly  glass  (Plin.  v. 
20  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  10).  Frequent  reference  to  it 
occurs  in  Homer  {II.  vi.  290  ;  xxiii.  743  ;  Odyss. 
xiii.  285  ;  xv.  425).  The  best  vessels  in  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes  were  Sidonian  (Herodotus,  vii. 
99.  128).  Its  modern  name  is  Saide.  In  Has- 
selquist's  time  (1750)  its  exports  to  France  were 
considerable  {Travels,  p.  106);  but  at  present 
its  traffic  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  neighbouring 
towns;  the  population  is  about  15,000  (Mau- 
nert's  Geographic,  vi.  1,  p.  291  ;  Pictorial  Bible, 
notes  on  Deut.  xxxiii.,  Josh.  xix.). — J.  E.  R.   ■ 

ZIF  (*iT  KHn?  bloom-month),  an  ante-Exilian 
name  of  the  second  Hebrew  month  (1  Kings  vi. 
1-37),  corresponding  with  our  April  and  May. 
This,  the  second  month  of  the  sacred,  was  the 
eighth  of  the  civil  year.  The  second  month  bore 
also  the  name  lyar. — J.  R.  B. 

ZIKLAG  0&#;  Sept.  Sc/ceAck),  a  city  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  31  ; 
xix.  5),  but  at  times  subject  to  the  Philistines  of 
Gath,  whose  king,  Acliish,  bestowed  it  upon 
David  for  a  residence;  after  which  it  Dertained  to 
Judah  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6;  xxx.  1,  14,26;  2Sam, 
i.  1  ;    1  Chron.  iv.  30  ;  Neh.  xi.  28). 

While  David  was  absent  with  his  men  to  join 
Acliish,  Ziklag  was  burned  and  plundered  by 
the  Amalekites;  and  on  his  return,  after  receiv- 
ing the  spoil  from  them,  he  remained  her*  till 
called   to  assume  the  crown  after   the  death  oi 
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Saul.  It  was  during  his  stay  in  this  place  that 
he  was  joined  by  many  considerable  and  valiant 
persons,  whose  adhesion  to  his  cause  was  of  much 
importance  to  him.  and  who  were  ever  after  held 
in  high  esteem  in  his  couit  and  army. 

ZILLAH  (H'py,  shade;  Sept.  2eA\ct),  one  of 
the  wives  of  Lamech,  and  mother  of  Tubal-cain 
(Gen.  iv.  19)   [I.amech]. 

Z1LPAH  (HSlpT,  a  dropping;  Sept.  Ze\<pa), 
a  female  servant  of  Lahan,  whom  he  gave  to  Leah 
on  her  marriage  with  Jaeob  (Gen.  xxix.  24),  and 
whom  Leah  eventually  induced  him  to  take  as  a 
conculiine-wife ;  in  which  capacity  she  became 
the  mo'her  of  Gad  and  Asher  (Gen  xxx.  f*- 13; 
xxxv.  20  ;   xxxvii.  2;  xlvi.  18). 

Z I M  H  A  N  (}1Pt,  sung,  i  c.  celebrated  in  song  ; 
Sept.  Zonfipai'),  a  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah, 
and  the  name  of  an  Arabian  tribe  descended 
from  him  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  1  Chron.  i.  32).  This 
name  may  peihaps  be  connected  with  the  Zahram 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  city  with  a  king 
iituatcd  between  Mecca  and  Medina. 

ZIMR1  (*"?»J),  a  proper  name  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  is  derived  from  the  root  IDT,. 
carpere,  especially  carpere  vitcs=putare  vites, 
4  to  prune  ;  and  also  carpere  Jides=pulsare,  can- 
tare,  to  play,'  '  sing.'  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  Greek  \\,dk\eiu  also  occurs  in  both  these  accep- 
tations, which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  so  very 
heleiogeneous —  to  scrape,  pull,  pluck,  and  to 
ting.  Compare  the  Latin  carpere,  which  is  ety- 
mological ly  connected,  as  well  with  the  Greek 
&pirvi  sickle,  as  with  (he  Knglish  harp;  and 
the  English  cclloquial  and  vulgar  expressions, 
'  to  8cra|>e  the  violin,'  '  to  pull  away  at  the  piano,1 
and  Mo  pull  out  a  note/  If  we  consider  the 
sir iking  coincidence  of  the  Greek  with  the  Hebrew, 
II  (■*  I*14  to  suppose  that  the  link  of  the  ideas  is 
■ 


as  we  have  stated,  and  cease  to  be  surprised  that 
Fiirst  translates  the  name  ^IJDT  by  the  German 
Winzer  —  vine-dresser,  but  Gesenius  by  carmine 
celebratus,  i.  e.  a  man  celebrated  by  song,  or  a 
man  of  celebrity  in  general. 

The  Septnagint  imitates  the  Hebrew  sound  by 
Za/ufipi,  and  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  12.  5)  by 
Za/jLaprjs. 

Four  men  are  called  Zimri  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment : — 

1.  A  son  of  Zerah,  who  was  a  son  of  Judah  by 
Tamar  (1  Chron.  ii.  6). 

2.  The  name  of  the  Israelite  slain,  together 
with  the  Midianitish  woman,  in  Shittim,  by 
Phinehas,  was  Zimri,  the  son  of  Salu,  a  prince 
of  a  chief  house  among  the  Simeonites  (Num. 
xxv.  14). 

3.  King  Saul  begat  Jonathan,  who  begat 
Menb-baal,  who  begat  Micah,  who  begat  Ahaz, 
who  begat  Jehoadah,  whose  sons  were  Aiemeth, 
Azmaveth,  and  Zimui.  Zimri  begat  Moza,  &c. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  36;   ix.  42). 

4.  In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Asa,  king  of 
Judah,  El  ah,  the  son  of  Baasha,  began  to  reign 
over  Israel  in  Tirzah.  Alter  he  had  reigned  two 
years,  Zimui,  the  captain  o\'  hall' his  chariots,  con- 
spired against  him  when  he  was  in  Tirzah,  drunk, 
in  the  house  of  his  steward.  Zimri  went  in  and 
smote  and  killed  him,  ana  reigned  in  his  stead, 
about  B.C.  928 ;  and  he  slew  all  the  house  of 
Baasha,  so  that  no  male  was  left.  Zimri  reigned 
only  seven  days  at  Tirzah.  The  people  who  were 
encamped  at  Gibbethon,  which  belonged  to  the 
Philistines,  heard  that.  Zimri  had  slain  the  king. 
They  made  Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  king 
over  Israel  in  the  camp.  Omri  besieged  Tirzah 
and  took  it.  Zimri,  seeing  that  the  city  was  taken, 
went  into  the  king's  palace,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
perished  in  it  for  his  sins  in  walking  in  the  way 
of  Jeroboam,  and  for  making  Israel  to  fiB 
(1  Kings  xv i.  1-20;  2  kii-ga  IX.  31). 
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ft.  The  kin^s  of  Zimui,  mentioned  m  Jer.  xxv. 
15,  seem  to  have  been  rhq  kings  of  the  Zimranites, 
the  descendants  of  Zimi  in.  son  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  1  Cliron.  i.  32).  It 
teems  that  in  Jer.  xxv.  2"),  *1DT  is  a  contraction 
for  *3")£f.  The  town  Z;il>r;im,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemv  as  situated  between  Mecca  and  Medina, 
cerhaps  had  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  Zimran. — . 

C.  H.  F.  B. 

ZIN  (}V  !  Sept.  2iV),  a  desert  on  the  sonth 
of  Palestine,  and  westward  from  Idumaea,  in 
which  was  situated  the  city  of  Kadesli- barnea 
(Num.  xiii.  2-;  xx.  1;  xxvii.  11).  Its  locality 
is  therefore  lixed  by  the  considerations  which  de- 
termine the  site  of  Kadesh  to  the  western  part  of 
the  Arabah  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

ZION.     [Jkuusai.km.J 

ZIPII  (^t;  Sept.  Zl<p),  the  name  of  a  city 
in  the  tribe  of  .Judah  (Josh.  xv.  5o ;  2  Cliron. 
xi.  8),  and  of  a  desert  in  its  vicinity  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  1 1,  1")).  It  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Ono- 
mcsl.  s.  v.),  but  had  not.  been  since  noticed  till 
Dr.  Robinson  found  the  name  in  the  Tell  Zif 
(Hill  of  Zif),  which  occurs  about  four  miles  and 
a  half  S.  by  E.  from  Hebron,  and  is  a  round 
eminence  about  a  hundred  feet  high,  situated  in 
a  plain.  A  site  also  called  Zif,  lies  about 
ten  minutes  east  of  this,  upon  a  low  hill  or  ridge 
between  two  small  wadys;  which  commence  here 
and  run  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  now  little 
to  be  seen  besides  broken  walls  and  foundations, 
mostly  of  unhewn  stones,  but  indicative  of  solidity. 

ZIPPORAH  (rn'Btf,  little  bird;  Sept.  Zeir- 
<pdopa),  one  of  the  seven  daughters  of  Reuel 
(comp.  Exod.  xviii.),  priest  of  Midian,  who, 
in  consequence  of  aid  rendered  to  the  young 
women  when,  on  their  going  to  procure  water 
for  their  father's  flocks,  they  were  set  on  by  a 
party  of  Bedouins,  was  given  to  Moses  in  mar- 
riage (Exod.  ii.  16,  sq.).  A  sou,  the  fruit  of  this 
union,  remained  for  some  time  after  his  birth  un- 
circumcised  ;  but  an  il Iness  into  which  Moses  fell 
in  a  khan  when  on  his  way  to  Pharaoh,  being  ac- 
counted a  token  of  the  divine  displeasure,  led  to  the 
circumcision  of  the  child,  when  Zipporah,  having, 
it  appears,  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  ceremony, 
exclaimed,  '  Surely  a  bloody  husband  thou  art 
to  me'  (Exod.  iv.  26).  This  event'  seems  to  have 
caused  some  alienation  of  feeling,  for  Moses  sent 
}>is  wife  back  to  her  lather,  by  whom  she  is  again 
brought  to  her  husband  while  in  the  desert,  when 
a  reconciliation  took  place,  which  was  ratified  by 
religious  rites  (Gen.  xviii.  1 ,  sq.). — J.  R.  B. 

ZIPPORIS,  or  Sepphoris,  was,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  a  principal  and 
stronglv  fortified  city  of  Galilee,  under  latitude 
32°    44'.      Rabbinical    writers  call    it    plD% 

onav,  mis**,  nisv,  or  tie*,  sPaRiw, 

the  radicals  of  which  are  transposed  in  the  Latin 
PaSseR,  from  the  root  "1QV,  to  pipe  like  a  bird, 
the  German  ZiRPen.  According  to  Bab.  Me- 
gillah,  fol.  6.  1,  Zipporis  had  its  name  from 
being  perched  on  a  mountain  like  a  bird,  "11SV3. 
The  name  occurs  also  beginning  with  T  instead 
¥.  Josephus  and  Suidas  give  Zipporis  in  the 
form  of  li€Tr(}>wpis.  and  Ptolemy,  according  to  the 
present  reading,  in  that  of  'A-Trcpoupel.  At  a  later 
period  it  was  called  Diocaesarea.  Oi  iv  A/#kcu- 
capeia  "n)s  TlaKaC(nivT]s  'IovScuol  Kara  Pomona?* 
feAa  foriipovv.      '  The  Jews  of  Diocaesarea   in 


Palestine  took  up  arms  against  the  Romans 
(JHocrates,  Hist.  xi.  31).  Sozomen  (Hist  iv. 
7)  adds  that  Gallus  Ceesar,  who  was  then  at 
Antiocli,  destroyed  Diocesa  ri-m,  avaardrow 
iiroir\cre.  Epiphanius  uses  both  the  names, — 
Diocesauka  and  Ski'I'uokis.  The  same  city 
which  (Advtrsus  Ihereses,  p.  128)  he  calll 
AioKouaapeia,  he  mentions  (p.  136)  under  the 
name  of  Xfncpwpis.  It  is  also  called  Sephorum, 
and  described  as  contiguous  to  Mount  Carmel 
and  Cana,  and  six  miles  west  of  Nazareth.  It 
is  considered  to  be  ihe  birthplace  of  Joachim, 
the  brother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  According  to  R. 
Benjamin,  Zipporis  was  distant  from  Tiberias 
J1^D"1S  H.  or  twenty  miles.  The  distance  of 
Zipporis  from  Mount  Tiberias  is  indicated  ill 
Echa  Rabbati,  fol.  7")  2  : — l  Adrian  had  a  vine- 
yard forming  a  square  of  eighteen  miles,  which 
is  the  distance  from  Tiberias  to  Sepphoris.' 
Tapet<r(/Ar]s  was  twenty  stadia  from  Zipporis.  Zip- 
poris is  celebrated  in  the  works  of  Josephus  as 
a  military  station,  and  in  the  Talmud  on  ac- 
count of  its  famed  rabbinical  academy.  Rabbi 
Judah  Hakkadosh,  or  the  Saint,  resided  seven- 
teen years  in  Zipporis,  and  he  used  frequently  to 
say  that  Jacob  sojourned  in  Egypt  seventeen  years, 
and  Judah  in  Zipporis  seventeen  years  (Ilieros. 
Ke/aim,  fol.  32,  col.  2).  He  resided  also  in 
Beth-shaarim,  but  died  in  Zipporis  (Juchasin, 
fol.  2.  col.  2). 

According  to  the  Gloss,  in  Tal.  Babylon.  (San- 
hedrim, lol.  47,  col  .1),  Rabbi  Judah  died  in  Zip- 
poris. but  was  buried  in  Beth-shaarim.  When  dying 
he  commanded  his  sons, — '  in  carrying  me  to  the 
grave,  weep  not  in  the  small  towns  through  which 
you  pass,  but  in  the  great  cities."  Nevertheless, 
Rabbi  Benjamin,  in  his1  Itinerarium, supposed  he 
saw  the  sepulchre  of  Rabbi  Judah,  and  that  of 
Rabbi  Chaija,  and  of  the  prophet.  Jonas,  on  a 
mountain  at  Zip  oris. 

Eighteen  synagogues  lamented  at  the  burial  of 
Rabbi  Judah,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  these 
belonged  to  Zipporis  (Hieros.  Berac,  fol.  6,  col. 
1  ;  fol.  9,  col.  1.  Nazir,  fol.  56,  col.  1  ;  Shabb., 
fol.  3,  col.  1). 

Among  the  celebrated  rabbis  of  Zipporis,  there 
occur  in  the  Talmud  Rabbi  Honna  Rabba,  R. 
Abudma.  R.  Bar  Kaphra,  and  R  Chauinah.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  number  of  Gentiles  at 
Zipporis  was  so  great  that  they  could  stir  up  per- 
secutions against  the  Jews  for  affixing  to  the  doors 
the  prescribed  sacred  sentences  (Babylon- Joma, 
fol.  11,  col.  1). 

It  seems  that  R.  Akibah  also  died  in  Zipporis, 
about  forty  years  before  the  academy  was  trans- 
ferred thither  (Abodah  Zarah,  fol.  41,  col.  2), 
but  here  the  spelling  is  jmST.  To  Zipporis  also 
belonged  Ben  Elam,  who,  when  the  high-priest 
was  not  clean  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and  there- 
fore unable  to  perform  his  functions,  went  him- 
self into  the  holy  of  holies  and  did  duty  forhim. 
According  to  Micros.  Biccurim,  fol.  64.  2,  for 
sixteen  miles  round  Zipporis  the  country  every- 
where flowed  with  milk  and  honey  ;  an  expres- 
sion which  denotes  the  greatest  degree  of  fertility 
and  prosperity.  Among  the  numerous  synagogues 
in  Zipporis  two  were  especially  celebrated,  viz., 
SynayoyaGophnitica..^^)^  Nn£'J2,  and  Sy- 
napoya  Babylonica,  pill  NFlCOD  (Hieros.  B^ 
rachoth,  fol.  6.  1,  and  9.  2). 

Ziunoi-U   wage   *mU-»^»J   *•»»  *i.v»  wHfgtjigation 
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and  decision  of  legal  niceties  (Iheros.  Jevamoth, 
fol.  1.3.  S>).  Josephus  mentions  Sepphoris  fre- 
quently as  the  greatest  town  of  Galilee,  and  built 
in  a  well  fol  titied  situation  :  ~2,zir(p(i)pis  /u.eyi(TTT]  ttjs 
TaAiXajas  ir6\is.  Spvpordrcp  84  eireKTia/xei'Tj  XMPLV 
(De  Hell.  Jud.  iii.  2;  Antiq.  xiii.  21  ;  xvii.  12). 
Sepphokis,  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Gadaru,  and 
Amathus,  were  the  five  cities  in  which  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Synedrium  were  held  (Antiq.  xiv.  10). 
In  this  passage  the  name  has  undergone  some 
modification,  as  we  read  eV  'Xa/xcpopois.  After 
Sepphoris  was  taken  by  Varus,  it  was  made 
the  chief  city  of  Galilee,  and  strongly  fortified 
by  Herod  Autipas  (Antiq.  xviii.  3).  Herod 
Agrippa  junior  obtained  Zipporis  as  a  present 
from  the  emperor  Nero  (Joseph.   Vita). 

Before  this  period  Tiberias  was  considered  to.be 
the  first  city  in  Galilee.  Sepphoris  was  surrounded 
by  many  villages,  and  situated  near  Mount  Asa- 
mon.  in  the  centre  of  Galilee  (De  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
23),  in  a  very  strong  and  secure  situalion  (De 
Bell.  Jud.  iii.  1).  One  of  the  small  towns  near 
Zipporis  was  called  rUKf\  Jeshenah  (Kidduschin, 
cap.  iv.  5)  ;  another  was  called  i"P¥p,  K'zarah 
(Gloss,  in  Erachim,  cap.  ix.  6).  Sepphoris  was 
destroyed  a.d.  339,  in  consequence  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  its  citizens. 

Theophanes  relates  (page  33,  ed.  Par.);  Tovrv 
r<£  trei  oi  Kara  Tla^aiar <ur)u  'IouScuch  dvrfipav  koX 
voKkovs  rwv  aWoeQvitiu  '.EXk-qvcov  re  /cot  2a,uapei- 
rctiv  dvelkov  Kal  avroi  §€  Trayyzvel  (irayyevrj, 
Cedrenus)  virb  <rov  crrparov  'Pcc/xaiwu  avr)p4dr)<rau, 
teal  t)  ir6\ts  (xvtuiv  AiOKaiadpeia  ricpaviadr]  : — '  In 
fhis  year  (the  25th  of  Constantine)  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  it  belled,  and  killed  many  of  other 
nations,  both  Greeks  and  Samaritans;  but  they 
were  themselves  extirpated  b\  the  Roman  armv, 
and  their  town  Diocasarea  entirely  destroyed." — 
Cedrenus  has  the  same  account  (Comp.  Ilistor. 
299).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  fatality  be- 
fel  the  town  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  for  which 
Gregorius  Nazianzenus  interceded,  in  a  letter  to 
OUmpius,  which  still  exists  in  his  works,  vtom. 
i.  p.  ^>9). 

In  the  acts  of  the  Cunci/ium  Constantinopoli- 
tctnutn,  among  the  bishops  of  Palestine  is  men- 
tioned MapKcKAivos  NtoKcucra/je/as  (Concil.  torn, 
v.  j).  i'J2). 

Relaud,  in  his  Palaestina,  under  Sepphoris,  con- 
jectures that  NeoKaurapeias  is  an  erratum  for 
AtoKUta-apelas,  which  latter  town  is  omitted  in  the 
above  list  of  bishops,  although  we  have  clear 
proof  that  it  was  rebuilt,  and  had  at  a  later  pe- 
riod a  bishop;  as  we  learn  from  the  list  of  bi- 
shops in  the  Acta  Concilii  11 ierosolymitani,  a.d. 
536,  where  mention  is  made  of  Ki>pianbs  Aio- 
Kataapcias,  but  not  of  any  bishop  of  Neocaesarea ; 
nor  does  there  occur  any  ancient  notice  of  such 
a  town  in  Palestine.  Hence  we  infer  that  Neo- 
cesarea  is  nothing  but  an  editorial  blunder,  as 
well  in  the  Acts  quoted,  as  also  in  the  Itinera- 
Hum  Antonini  Martyris,  where  we  reail :  DeTho- 
lomaide  maritima  veuimus  in  fines  Galilsea?  in 
civitatem  Neocesaream,  in  qua  adoravimus 
praj  veneratione  molam  et  canistellum  Sancta 
Mariae,  in  quo  loco  est  cathedra  in  qua  sedebat, 
quando  ail  earn  venit  Gabriel  Archangelus  : — 
'Fiom  Ptolemais  at  the  sea-ooast  we  came  into 
the  borders  of  Galilee,  to  the  town  of  Neocas- 
•area,  where  we  adored  with  veneration  the  mola, 
*d  tl*  little  bask«t  of  St.  Mary.     In  that  place 


is  also  the  chair  in  which  sl>e  was  sealed  when  lbs 
Archangel  Gabriel  came  to  her.'  We  have  re- 
tained here  the  word  ?nola,  since  we  would  leave 
it  uncertain  whether  Antoninus  Martyr  adored  the 
hand-mill,  molar  tooth,  or  the  jawbone,  or  even  a 
more  delicate  part  of  the  virgin.  Mole  dicitur 
in  uteris  mulierum  massa  cornea 'sine  ossibus  et 
visceribus,  ex  imperfecta  conceptione  concre- 
scens  (Plin.  Hist.  Xat.  vii.  15.  13).  Let  it  be 
decided  by  others  which  object  i?"  adoration  at 
Zipporis  should  be  preferred.  The  Greek  pv\r 
occurs  in  the  same  acceptation  with  mola. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  the  seventh  cer»- 
tnry  the  place  where  Gabriel  met  St.  Mary  way 
shown  at  Nazareth  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  pre- 
gress  of  the  journey  that  Antoninus,  by  the  name 
Neoca?sarea,  meant  Diocaesarea  or  Sepphoris,  be- 
cause this  was-  the  first  city  on  the  road  from 
Ptolemais  into  Galilee.  We  therefore  read  in 
Johanns  Phocas  (Descript.  Palestinte.  §10): 
npevros  olv  Kara  ttjv  TlroAe/LiaiSa  4<jt\u  t\  2eju- 
(pwpl,  iroAis  ttjs  FaAiAalas  7ioVt7?  oloikos  crx*Sbv 
|U7/Se  Aefyapov  T779  irpwTjv  avrrfs  evdaipovlas  eM* 
(paivovaa: — '  After  Ptolemais,  one  atwives  first  at 
Semphori,  a  town  of  Galilee,  which  is  now  en 
tirely  uninnabited.  and  shows  no  remains  of  its 
former  prosperity.' 

Some  old  coins  are  extant  with  the  inscription 
2En*nPHNnN.  One  of  these,  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Doniitian.  is  mentioned  by  Vaillant, 
(p.  23);  and  (p.  31)  he  produces  another  with  a 
similar  inscription,  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan, of  which  Patinns  furnishes  an  engraving 
(Xumm.  cer.  Imperatorum,  p.  14f>).  Comp. 
Hadriani  Relaudi  Pal(estina,su\)  Sepphoris,  and 
Othonis  Lexicon  Rabbintcnni,  sub  Zipporis; 
Light  foot,  Centuria  Gcographica,  cap.  Ixxxii., 
Ixxxiii.  ;  Nicol.  Santon,  Index  Geographicut, 
sub  Sephoris. — C.  H.  P.  B. 

ZIZ  (PV  '■>  Sept.  'Aao-eTs),  a  cliff  or  pass  lead- 
ing'up  from  the  Dead  Sea  towards  Jerusalem,  by 
which  the  bands  of  the  Moahites  and  Ammonites 
advanced  against  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  16). 
They  seem  to  have  come  round  the  south'  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  along  the  western  shore  as  far 
as  Engedi,  where  there  is  a  pass  which  leads  out 
northward  towards  Teko'a  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Bes. 
ii.  215).  This  is  the  route  which  is  taken  by  the 
Arabs  in  their  marauding  expeditions  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

ZIZANION  (Zi£dvtou).  This  word  occurs  in 
Matt.  xiii.  25,  and  several  of  the  following  verses, 
and  is  translated  weeds  by  Luther,  and  tares  in 
the  Auth.  Vers. ;  but  it  is  not.  found  in  any 
Greek  author.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that,  as 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  vas  some  think )  first 
written  in  Syro-Chaldaic,  the  vernacular  name  of 
some  particular  plant  was  adopted,  and  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  Greek  version.  This  seems  Vi 
be  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  a  plant  which 
is  suitable  to  the  above  passage,  and  of  which 
the  Arabic  name  is  very  similar  to  zizanion. 
Thus,  in  the  jwirable  of  the  man  who  sowed 
good  seed  in  his  field,  it  is  said,  •  But  while 
men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares 
among  the  wheat, :  when  the  blade  sprung  uj 
and  brought  forth  fruit,  then  appeared  the  tarei 
also.'  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  wheat 
and  the  zizanion  must  have  had  considerable 
resemblance  to  each  other  in  the  herbaceou*  pvt% 
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which  corM  hardly  be  the  case,  unless  they  were 
both  of  tLo  family  of  the  grasses.     That  such, 


554.    [Lolium  temulentum.] 

oowever,  is  the  case,  is  evident  from  what  Volney 
says,  that  the  peasants  of  Palestine  and  Syria  do 
not  cleanse  away  the  seeds  of  weeds  from  their 
corn,  but.  even  leave  that  called  Siwan  by  the 
Arabs,  which  stuns  people  and  makes  them  giddy, 
as   he  himself  experienced.     This   no   doubt    is 

the  joSj  Zawan,  or  Ziwan,  of  Avicenna,  and 
which  Buxtor^  in  his  Rabbinical  Lexicon,  says 
was    by   the    later  Hebrews    called  p31T   Zonin. 

Avicenna  describes  two  kinds  of  Ziwan;  one 
'quidpiam  tritico  non  absimile,'  of  which  bread 
is  made ;  the  other,  '  res  ebrietatem  inducens, 
pravae  naturae,  atque  inter  fruges  provenit.'  The 
Ziwan  of  the  Arabs  is  concluded  to  be  our  Darnel, 
the  ivraie  of  the  French,  the  Lolium  temulentum 
of  botanists,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  palate.  It  is 
a  grass  often  found  in  corn-fields,  resembling  the 
wheat  until  both  are  in  ear,  and  remarkable  as 
one  of  the  very  few  of  the  numerous  family  of 
grasses  possessed  of  deleterious  properties.  These 
have  long  been  known,  and  it  is  to  this  plant  that 
Virgil  alludes  (Georg.  i.  154)  : — 

'Interque  nitentia  culta 
Infelix  lolium  et  steriles  dominantur  avenge.' 

ZOAN  (JJ?¥;  Sept.  Tarn),  an  ancient  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  called  in   Egyptian 

"^CCJYH  or  2C&JTJ,  Gane  or.  Gam, 
t.  e.  '  low  region,'  whence  both  the  Hebrew  name 
Zoan,  and  the  Greek  Tanis,  are  derived ;  a?  h 
also  the  Arabic  San,  by  which  name  the  site  is 
still  known.  Zoan  is  of  considerable  Scriptural 
interest.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  1 1 
Egypt,  having  been  built  seven  years  after  Hebron, 
which  already  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
CNum.  xiii.  22;  comp.  Gen.  xxii.  2).  It  seems 
also  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  capitals,  or 
royal  abodes,  of  the  Pharaohs  (Isa.  xix.  11,  13; 
xxx.  4)  ;  and  accordingly,  '  the  field  of  Zoan,'  or 
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the  fine  alluvial  plain  around  the  city,  is  described 
as  the*  scene  of  the  marvellous  works  which  u  >d 
wrought  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Ps.  lxxviii.  12, 
33).  The  destruction  predicted  in  Ezek.  xxx. 
14,  has  long  since  befallen  Zoan.  The  k  field'  is 
now  a  barren  waste;  a  caniil  passes  through  it 
without  being  able  to  fertilize  the  soil;  '  the  has 
been  set  in  Zoan  ;'  and  the  royal  city  is  now 
the  habitation  of  fishermen,  the  resort  of  wild 
beasts,  and  infested  by  reptiles  and  malignant 
fevers.  The  locality  is  covered  with  mounds  of 
unusual  height  and  extent,  full  of  the  fragments  of 
pottery  which  such  sites  usually  exhibit  These 
extend  for  about  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  by 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  area  in  which 
the  sacred  enclosure  of.  the  temple  stood,  is  about 
1300  feet  by  1250,  surrounded  by  the  mounds  of 
fallen  houses,  as  at  Bubastis  [Pi-bk.skth  ],  whose 
increased  elevation  above  the  site  of  the  temple 
is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  same  cause — 
the  frequent  change  in  the  level  of  the  house*  to 
protect  them  from  the  inundation,  and  the  un- 
altered position  of  the  sacred  buildings.  There 
is  a  gateway  of  granite  and  fine  grit,  stone  lo  the 
enclosure  of  this  temple,  bearing  the  name  of 
Rameses  the  Great.  Though  in  a  very  :  uinous 
condition,  the  fragments  of  walls,  columns,  and 
fallen  obelisks,  sufficiently  attest  the  former 
splendour  of  the  building  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  obelisks  are  all  of  the  time  of  Rannses  the 
Great  (b.c.  1355),  and  their  number,  evidently 
ten,  if  not  twelve,  is  unparalleled  in  any  Egyptian 
temple.  The  name  of  this  king  most  frequently 
occurs;  but  the  ovals  of  his  successor  Pthamen, 
of  Osirtasen  III.,  and  of  Tirhakah,  have  also  been 
found.  The  time  of  Osirtasen  III.  ascends  nearly 
to  that  of  Joseph,  and  his  name,  therefore,  corro- 
borates the  Scriptural  account  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  town.  Two  black  statues,  and  a  granite  sphinx, 
with  blocks  of  hewn  and  occasionally  sculptured 
granite,  are  among  the  objects  which  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  few  travellers  who  visit  this  desolate 
place.  The  modem  village  of  San  consists  of  mere 
huts,  with  the  exception  of  a  ruined  kasr  of  modern 
date  (Wilkinsons  Modern  Egypt,  i.  449-452  ; 
Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Deputation,  pp.  72-76). 

ZOARpyV  and  -)Jtt¥;  Sept.  2yy£o,  Z6yo- 
pa),  a  town  originally  called  Bala,  and  one  of 
the  five  cities  of  the  plain  of  Siddim.  It  was 
doomed  with  the  rest  to  destruction  :  but  spared 
at  the  intercession  of  Lor  as  a  place  to  which  he 
might  escape.  He  alleged  the  smallness  of  the 
city  as  a  ground  for  asking  this  favour;  and 
hence  the  place  acquired  the  name  of  Zoar.  or 
'  smai.i.ness  '  (Gen.  xiii.  10;  xiv.  2,  8;  xix.  20. 
22,  30).  It  is  only  again  mentioned  in  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3  ;  Isa.  xv.  5  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34  ;  which 
passages  indicate  that  it  belonged  to  the  Moa bites, 
and  was  a  place  of  some  consequence.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  describe  it  as  having  in  their  day 
many  inhabitants,  and  a  Roman  garrison 
{  Onomast.,  s.  v.  '  Bala  ').  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
calls  it  a  large  village  and  fortress  (Reland, 
ralcest.  p.  1005).  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Notitia 
it  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop  of  the 
Third  Palestine,  down  to  the  centuries  preceding 
the  Crusades  (Reland,  pp.  217,  223,  220,  230) 
The  Crusaders  seem  to  have  found  it  under  the 
name  of  Segor,  as  in  the  Sept.,  and  they  describe 
the  place  as  pleasantly  situated,  with  many  palm 
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trees  ( Will.  Tyr.  x.  8).  Abulfeda  repeatedly 
speaks  of  Zophar  as  a  place  adjacent  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Ghor  {Tab.  Syr.  pp.  8.  9,  11,  US), 
and  indeed  calls  the  Dead  Sea  itself  the  Lake  of 
Zoghar  (pp.  xii.  14S,  15(5).  This  is  the  same 
aame  as  **!$*£  ;  the  apparent  difference  in  Ro- 
m  tn  types  arising  from  the  fact,  that  the  letter 
V  am  in  die  Hebrew  word  is  treated  as  mute,  but 
in  Arabic  is  represented  bv  gh.  Dr.  Robinson 
[Bib.  Researches,  ii.  48fl,  481  ;  648—651)  has 
much  argument  to  show  that  Zoar  most  have 
lain  on  tl  e  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  which  seems 
clear  enough  from  irs  having  been  in  the  territory 
of  Moah  :  and  he  thinks  that  Irby  and  Mangles 
h  ive  rightly  fixed  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Kerak,  at  the  point  where  the  latter  opejis 
upon  the  isthmus  of  the  long  peninsula  which 
stands  out  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
towards  its  southern  end.  At  this  point  Irby  and 
Mangles  discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
town.  Here  '  stones  that  have  been  used  in 
building,  though  for  the  most  part  unknown,  are 
strewed  over  a  great  surface  of  uneven  ground, 
an<l  mixed  with  bricks  and  jmttery.  This  ap- 
pearance continues  without  interruption,  during 
the  space  of  at  least  half  a  mile,  quite  down  to 
the  plain,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  extent.  We  noticed  one 
column,  and  we  found  a  pretty  specimen  of  an- 
tique variegated  glass.  It  may  possibly  be  the 
site  of  the  antient  Zoar'  (Travels,  p.  448). 

ZOBAH  (nnVi ;  Sept.  2ou£a),  a  Syrian 
Kingdom,  whose  king  made  war  with  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  47),  with  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  3  ;  x. 
6),  and  with  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  3).  Re- 
specting its  situation,  see  A  it  AM. 

1.  ZOHAR  pnV,  whiteness }  Sept.  2aap).  a 
son  of  Simeon  [Zerah]. 

%  ZOHAR,  the  father  of  Ephron  the  Hittite 
(Gen    xxiii.  8  ;  xxv.  9). 

3.  ZOHAR  (in  Keri;  in  Chetib  THS*,  Je- 
zoai ■),  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv.  7). 

ZOPHAR  PD'iS,  sparrow?  Sept.  2co^a/>), 
one  of  Job's  three  friends  ami  opponents  in  argu- 
ment (Jul,  ii.  ll;  xi.  1  ;  xx.  1  ;  xlii.  9).  He  is 
calletl  a  Naamathite.  or  inhabitant  of  Naamah, 
a  place  whose  situation  is  unknown,  as  it  could 
not  lie  the  Naamah  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  41. 
Wemyss,  in  his  Job  and  his  Times  (p.  Ill),  well 
characterizes  this  interlocutor  : — 4  Zophar  exceeds 
the  other  two,  if  possible,  in  severity  of  censure  ; 
he  is  the  most  inveterate  of  the  accusers,  and 
»puks  without  feeling  or  pity.  He  does  little 
mure  than  repeat  and  exaggerate  the  arguments 


of  Bildad.  He  unfeelingly  alludes  (ch.  xi.  Id, 
to  the  effects  of  Jobs  disease  as  appearing  in  hi» 
countenance.  This  is  cruel  and  invidious.  Y'et 
in  the  same  discourse  how  nobly  does  he  treat  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  showing  that  any  inquiry 
into  them  is  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human 
mind!  And  though  the  hortatory  part  of  the 
first  discourse  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Eliphaz,  yet  it  is  diversified  by  the  fine  imagery 
which  he  employs.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  full 
conviction  of  the  providence  of  God,  as  regulat- 
ing and  controlling  the  actions  of  men;  but  he 
limits  all  his  reasonings  to  a  present  life,  and 
makes  no  reference  to  a  future  world.  This  cir- 
cumstance alone  accounts  for  the  weakness  and 
fallacy  of  these  men's  judgments.  In  his  second 
discourse  there  is  much  poetical  beauty  in  the 
selection  of  images,  and  the  general  doctrine  is 
founded  in  truth:  its  fallacy  lies  in  its  applica- 
tion to  Job's  peculiar  case.  The  whole  indicates 
great  warmth  of  temper,  inflamed  by  misappre- 
hension of  its  object  and  by  mistaken  zeal.1 

It  is  to  be  observed  fiiat  Zophar  has  but  two 
speeches,  whereas  "the  others  have  three  each. 
When  Job  had  replied  (oh.  xxvi.-xxxi.)  to  the 
short  address  of  Bildad  (ch.  xxv.),  a  rejoinder 
might  have  been  expected  from  Zophar;  but  he 
said  nothing,  the  three  friends,  by  common  con- 
sent, then  giving  up  the  contest  in  despair  (ch. 
xxxii.  1)  [Job]. 

ZORAH  (H1HV,  hornets' town;  Sept.  2apaa), 
a  town  reckoned  as  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh. 
xv.  33),  but  inhabited  b_\  Danites  (xix.  41),  not 
far  from  Eshtaol,  and  chiefly  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Samson  (Judg.  xiii.  2,  25;  xviii. 
2,  8.  U:  comp.  2  Chron.  xi.  12;  Neh.  xi.  29;. 
The  site  may  still  be  recognised  under  the  name 
of  Surah,  situated  upon  a  spur  of  the  mountains 
running  into  the  plain  north  of  Beth-shemesb 
(Roltinson,  ii.  339;   iii.  18). 

ZURIEL  (^n-1V,  God  is  my  rock;  Sept 
SoupirJA),  son  of  Abihail,  and  family  chief  or 
geuesarch  of  the  Merarites  at  the  organization  of 
the  Levitical  establishment  ^Niim.  iii.  35).  It 
does  not  appear  to  which  of  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  Merarites  he  belonged. 

ZUZIMS  (DTIT;  Sept.  ZQvt)  foxvpd),  one  oi 
the  ancient  tribes  or  nations  conquered  by  Che- 
dorlaomer  and  his  allies  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  Tha 
Zuzims  were  settled  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  are 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Zamzummims  of  Deut. 
ii.  20.  The  Syi  iac  and  Onkelos,  like  the  Septua- 
gint,  take  the  word  for  an  appellative,  signifying 
'  strong'  or  '  valiant.' 
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